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Carefully collated with the ſeveral Editions of the Original; in which many 


Paſſages are reſtored, and the whole greatly augmented, particularly with a Tranſlation 
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(a) Tam multa 
in ſcribendo opera 
fecit, ut in dex- 
teræ manus pol- 


8 ACC 1 80 $1 25487 eat a learned Fumanift, flouriſhed in hay 
5 at the beginning of the XVIIth century. I ſpeak of him with reſpect 
$ 19, only to thoſe things which Moreri has forgotten. Maccius was a v 
qua parte cala- 170 
er aun Is of he publiſhed a great number. 


laborious man, and compoſed verſes with a wonderful facility; where- 
He applied himſelf ſo much to 
W writing, that he made a great cavity in his two fingers, with which he 
B N uÿſed to hold his pen ( a). He loſt a ſon, who was but eighteen years 
rentur. Nicius old, 110 was s already a Doctor ( * It is not true that ny two ICY uns [4 ] (3) Taken from 


Erytb Pina- 
r His definition of hiſtory, contains a contradiction [B]. | ws, coma 


quaſi ſulci alte 


278. 


To ſhew what credit is to be given to Mr Moreri, I 
- WM will compare his tranſlation with the Latin he tran- 
8 ſlates. Maccio, ſays he, had two daughters who avere 
1 | nunc, and wrote Latin letters. He grounds himſelf upon 


[4] It is mot true, that his two \ darghters were NUNS. T | 


[BI His hes of bir « contains a n 
See Voſſius (3), who calls him Sebaſtianus Maccius Du- (3) Voſſius, de 
rentinus.. He ſhould ſay Durantinus. Maccius was of Arte Fiſtorica 
Caſtle-Durant. Caftri Durantis quod nunc Urbania (4) C. Fe 
appellatur ortus (5). Leander Alberti (6) pretends, that (4): Moreri ſays 
this place is 10 called, becauſe William Durant, au- U 


60 1 = theſe words of Nicius Erythræus (1) : Ex duabus fee- 


Sythe, 6s * minis ejus, quz monaſticam amplexa eſt diſciplinam, thor of the Speculum "Furis cauſed it to be. built, (s 5) Nicius Ery- 

Moreri 5. _ © epiſtolz aliquot Latina leguntur (2). - - --- He it whilſt he was Nuncio and e to Martin IV in thræus, Pina- 
| © two daughters, of which one was a nun, and wrote * ae o eoth. I, page 

(2) N Ery- Latin letters. Can any one truſt to a man, who — 88 _—_ 277 · 

thræus, Pina- | 


ſo ſtrangely miſtakes things that can ſo __—_ be re- 06) Is Deion ſai poge 1 m, 436, 


lated with exaCtneſs ? 


 MACCOV IUS, a Proteſtant Divine, ſee MAKOWSKI 


coth. I, Pag. 
7 | 


ww, . 


3 MA CE DO (F Ane, (a) one of the maſt fertile es of ie XVIIth cen- 2 
tury, was born at Coimbra in 1596, and became a Jeſuit 3 in 1610. He taught Rhetoric 2 ae 
ſeveral years, Philoſophy one year, and Chronology a pretty while. He made pro- bink 3 
feſſion of the fourth vow in the year 16 30 (b), e he quitted the Jeſuits order, 2 Sango Au- 
and entered into that of the Franciſcans, in the He nevertheleſs continued to Baftno. | 
labour for the glory of St Ignatius [A J. He hotly eſp pouſed the intereſt of the duks of (3) Nachan. So- 
Braganza, promoted to the crown of Portugal, and " aabdithed: ſcveral books for che uu. Bird. | 
juſtice of that Fang [BJ. He. accompanied that prince's' ambaſſadors” into 3 and de Jes, g- 
_ © "England. 235 

A Hh ane a labour for the 0 in ſhews a lilae obnfor 
als * the book he bor for Vente 4 of Jo 2 wok — we _ St Ignatius's Spiritual 
- 1668, intituled, Concentus Euchologicus Sanda 2 Exerciſes; and not — with this, he the 


Fechfie in Aa & S. ftini in Libris, ad- manners lives of theſe bs ts, and fin- n e 
Junta harmonia Exercitiarum &. Janatii Soc. Jela Fun- agreement betwixt them ( 5 


) Stb 

datoris, & inn Sancti Auguftini Ecele Fortis. B hat int the duke of Bra- (4. di Let- 
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0 Taken from 


n Nicolas An- feſſor of 


* a tonio, Biblioth. 


N Hiſpan. 


om. J, p. 336. 
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cal England He was called to Ro ne to exerciſe honourable employments; being made pro- 
-Polemical Divinity in the college d? propaganda fide, afterwards of Eccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtory in the college della Sapienza, as alſo cenſor of the holy office. He went from 


Rome to Padua about the year 1670, to teach Divinity there (c). He was of a fiery 


ſeveral i temper, and of a pretty univerſal genius, and engaged in ſeveral quarrels[C], It is a 


zwhich Fathtr 


Macedo publi 
þ 2 


ed, abi 


profeſſor at Pa- 
220% intitled 


bimſel Fo : op 
L 


(2) Heiden 


uſtique, 5 29. 


wonder that with fo much learning and memory, he grew grey under the cowl; and was 
not promoted to a biſhopric. He has not failed to complain, that he was much neg- 


lected [DI. The Bibliographers of the Jeſuits have mentioned none of his works, but 
thoſe he publiſhed before his entering among the Franciſcans EJ. Don Nicolas Antonio 


* 


Lufitaniz, at Paris, 1641, in 4to; and Propugnaculum 
Lufitano-Gallicum contra calumnias Hiſpano-Belgicas, in 
quo ferme omnia utriuſque regni tum domi tum forts pre- 
clare geſta continentur, at Paris 1647, in folio, I re- 
member?a' paſſage of the Hexameron Ruſtigue, which 
I am going to produce, The brothers Sammarthani 
© having mentioned ſome record in the /ayerte [drawer] 
© of Champaigne marked F. Father Macedo, in his 


© Lufitano-Gallia, quotes it, and makes a man of a O, el 
c cellentiſſimis D. D. Procuratoribus S. Marci, & com- 


« drawer, Franciſcus Layette Campanus (2) _ 
[C] He engaged in ſeveral quarrels.) J will ſpeak 
of them more largely another - time. It ſuffices to 


obſerve here, that he undertook to criticize cardinal 
(3) John Paſtri- Bona, only becauſe this cardinal had never quoted 


cius fold Father 
Mabillon this. 
See the Muſeum 
Italicum of this 
Father, 


(4) See the arti- 


ele ANGLUS, 


remark [E]. 


him (3). A ſign that Macedo was proud and quarrel- 


ſome.” The republic of letters has it's bullies, and 


Macedo was one of them (). | 

[Ji a wonder that with ſo much learning and me- 
Tory”. 7. be bat not promoted to a biſhepric. He 
has not failed to complain that he «vas much neglected.] 
Mr Leti thinks it is a ſhame to our age, that ſuch 
a monk was not raiſed to the dignities of the church. 


Read what follows, where you will find Father Ma- 
cedo's complaints. E pure, vergogna del noſtro Se- 


colo, quando morra, ſi potra di lui dire quello che 
© eflo medeſimo ſcrifle a carte 12. del dottiſſimo Abate 


_ © [Tlarione Rancati. E; tamen, tantus hic Vir domeſticis 


„  e-- »-. 


(5) Leti,. Italia 
regnante, Parte 
III, pag. 193. 
194. | 


J ²˙ „ K a 


© duntaxat inſignitus honoribus occubuit, & Monaſtico in- 


* dutus habitu ſepelitur. Ogni uno poi vede à- chi 
© ſpeſle volte fi danno i Veſcovadi, e Paltre dignita. 
© Benche Modeſtiſſimo, non hà potuto far di meno 


1 


onde per tralaſciare diverſi altri luoghi nella Prefa- 
tione al Lettore del ſuo primo tomo delle Collationi 
della Dottrina di S. Tomaſo, e di Scoto. Scribo procul 
4 922 longe ab ambitione : omni ſpe honoris non modo 


abjeta, ſed etiam amiſſa: victima veritatis non 


quod ille alter in acie Fe, 
Diſce, hgens, dhctrinam ex me, verumgue laborem 
Fortunam ex aliis : nam te mea Penna Minerve 
Addictum dabit, & nulla inter premia ducet. 

E nella ſeconda Prefutione all Apolggia per fan Vin- 
centio Lirinenſe, intendendo del P. M. Noris, e di /e 
medęſimo. Scias, mi Lector, hujuſmodi Auctoribus 
nihil eſſe invidendum, præter fortunam. In aliis 
nihil deſiderari præter eandem (5) - - - - 4nd 
to the ſhame of our age let it be ſaid, that when he 
dies, wwe may apply to him, what he wwrote concerning the 
learned abbot Hilarion Rancati ; and yet ſo great a 
man died, diſtinguiſhed only by domeſtic 5 
and was buried in the habit of his order. Every 
body inay now ſee ta whom are often given biſboprics, 
and other dignities. Though he cas exceedingly 
'© modeſt, he could not help complaining of his bad for- 
tune; and without mentioning ſeveral other places, in 
© the preface to the firſt volume of his Parallel of the 
* idodtrine of St Thomas and that of Scotus, he ſpeaks 
* thus: T write without any diſguiſe, and far from 


only diſregarded but abſolutely thrown away, as a 
i victim to truth actually offered up. I uſed to ſay 


in the ſchool, what another ſaid in the field. 


From me true learning you may underſtand, 

The arts of fortune from another hand 
Vou muſt enquire; for thoſe who truth regard, 
Wich it content, myſt hope for no reward. 


And in the ſecond preface I rbe log for Vincentius 
« Lirinenfis, fpeaking of F. N. 4 — — himſelf be 
2 19 you muſt know, <gurteous reader, that nothing 


: 


Ws, | 4 
7 


928 


© tal volta di non ſi dolere della ſua cattiva fortuna, 


macta, ſed mactata. Contigit mihi jactare in Schola, 


SM R W- 6@.n a G M G a M aA 


« any ambition : all hopes of preferment, being not 


gives 


can be envyed in theſe authors but their fortune; ia 
* others nothing is wanting but the ſame. We can- 
not ſee greater marks of a preſence of mind, and a 
rich treaſure of knowledge, than thoſe which Father 
Macedo gave, when for three days together he main- 
tained a theſis upon all ſorts of ſubjects. Here are 
the particulars of it (6). Has Theſes ſumma omnium 
expectatione, & admiratione exceptas ſuſtinuit Pater 
© Macedo, eventu feliciſſimo, præſentibus multis ex- 


© pluribus Senatoribus, & Nobilibus Venetæ Reipub- 
© licz, & magno numero Doctorum, ac Religioſorum 
© Virorum, etiam alienigenarum quos fama exciverat. 
Interrogarunt, & probarunt hominem innumeris 
gquæſitis, & argumentis Doctores, ac Magiſtri om- 


(6) 1! Padre A. 


cangelo di Par- 
ma, a carte 168 
17 della ſua 
Riſpoſta al Padre 
Noris, apud 
Leti, Italia reg- 
nante, Part. 
III, pag. 209g 
210. 


nium Ordinum, quibus ipſe ad votum reſpondit: ac 


© ft præmeditata omnia habuiſſet. Tanta felicitate, ut 
nunquam titubaverit, nunquam dubitaverit, nunquam 


hæſerit, nunquam cunctatus fuerit. Imo ſepe acci- 


© dit, ut arguentibus quæ objiciebant, aut obliviſcen- 
tibus, aut male recitantibus, ipſe dicenda ſubmini- 
* ſtraret, & corrigeret. Inter quos fuit unus qui Sa- 
« cre Scripturæ locum male citarat : & alter cui locus 


«© Virgilii memoria exciderat : & tertius qui nonnullos 


Autores ſuſpe&os pro ſua Sententia allegaverat. Pri- 
mo igitur teſtimonium Sacre Scripturæ correxit. Se- 


pectos Auctores, & idoneos ſubminiftravit. - - - - = 
Father Macedo undertook to maintain theſe theſes, to the 
great expectation and ſurpriſe of every body, and did it 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, in the preſence of many of the 
moſt excellent the proctors of dt Marc, many of the ſena- 
tors and nobles of Venice, and a great number of doftors 
and religious, even Foreigners, whom fame had drawn 
thither. The Doctors, and Maſters of all the orders, 


wiſhed, as if every thing had been premeditated ; and 
that ſo happily, that he never fumbled, newer ſeemed 
to doubt, never hefitated, or was at a loſs. 
often happened, that he prompted and ſet right thoſe, 
« who denied what they oljected, or had forgot a thing, 


« pofjage of Virgil ; and a third, who had alledged fame 
« ſuſpeted authors for his opinion. For the firft therefore 
© he corrected the teſtimony of ſacred ſcripture : to the ſe- 
6 cond be ſuggeſted a verſe of Virgil; from the third he 


© took away his ſuſpected authors, and ſupplied him with 


* fuch as were proper. Add to this, theſe words of 
count Julius Clement Scotus (7). Romæ commorans, 
cum omnium profectò digna admiratione, non ſoliim 
in 8. Auguſtini, cujus doctrinæ eſt addictiſſimus, 
* 'Templo, trium ſpatio dierum anno 1658, de omni 
© plane Scibili theſes expoſuit, ac reſpondit; verùm 
& ex improviſo de quacumque re ſibi propoſita, co- 
pioſum, concinnumque ſermonem habuit, oppoſitaſ- 
* que, ne dum diverſas Doctorum opiniones Catholi- 
* corum ingenioſiſſime defendit. - - - - During his 
* flay at Rome, in the year 1658, he not only explained 


© theſes, and made replies, in every branch of knowledoe, 
for three days together, in the church of St Auguſtin, © 
« whoſe doctrine he chiefly embraces ; but he made eloquent 


and well-turned orations, off-hand, on any ſubjech pro- 
T poſed to him, and moſt ingeniouſly defended the oppoſite 
© opinions of the Catholic Doctors. | 

TE] The Bibliographers of the 


eſaits have mentioned 


none of his works but thoſe he publiſhed before his entring 


a the Franciſcant.] They are theſes of Rhetoric 
which he maintained at Madrid, and lyric poems up- 
on the apotheoſis of Francis Xavier, and St Elizabeth 
22 of Portugal, or elegies upon the death of Francis 

Mendoza; and alſo, an abridgment of Chronology 
from the beginning of the world to the year 1633. 
A weatiſe concerning the art of Poetry, and the ” 

" . ' 0 


Nay it 


cundo verſus Virgilii ſuggeſſit. 'Tertio ſubtraxit ſuſ- 


interrogated, and tried him with innumerable queſtions 
and arguments, to which he replied as they could baue 


or miſquoted. Among theſe wwas one, who had quoted a 
© paſſage of ſeripture wrong 3 another, who had forgot a 


(7) Pax. 3, 4 


is Notæ ad Hi- 
ſtoriam Concilii 


Tridentini Patris 


Sfortiæ Pallavi- 
cini, apud Leti, 
ibid. pag. 208, 


209. 
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MACEDO. MACEDONIA. 


gives the titles of ſome others [F]. Macedo was living in the year 1676, and was more 


3 


22 * Hell than a jubilate lecturer. The elogies Mr Leti beſtows on him (d), may very well aftoniſh Pe 
will Gad the er- all readers. | | | e I, Cap. XXII, 
: nacli of them, W | — 
Y of Don Lewis de Ataide, viceroy of the Indies. This ſeven volumes; he gives us the titles of ſome; and re- 
8 laſt book is in Spaniſh. | | fers us to the [alia Regnante of Mr Leti. The thir- 
* (3) Bibhotheea LF] Don Nicolas Antonio ( N gives the titles £ me teenth Giornals de Letterati of the year 1676 informs 
2 Scriptor. Hiſpan. e.] Of the two I ſpeak of in the remark [B]; of us, that the Schema acre Congregationis S. Officii Ro- 
Y Tom, 1, P. 337* the Ehgia Gallbrum, at Aix in Provence in z, in mani, printed at Padua 1676, was the forty ſeventh 
"is 4to; of the Tera Romana authoritatis pontificiæ ad. tome of Father Macedo's works. The Inquiſition is 
3 werſus buccinam Thome Angli, & Lituus Liifitanus, hoc extolled to the clouds in this book: why do I ſay to 
1 et Apologia mentis Innocentii X, adverſus Thomam An- to the clouds? He places the firſt inſtitution of it in 
3 glum, London 1654, in 4to. The Scrinium Divi the terreſtrial paradice, and pretends that God began 
1 Auguſtini de pradeftinatione gratiæ, & libero arbitrio, to perform there the office of inquiſitor, and that he 
- at Paris 1648, in 4to. The Mens divinitus inffirata continued it out of paradice againſt Cain, and the 
Sancti ſimo P. N. Innocentio X ſuper quinque propoſſtioni- builders of the tower of Babel, and that St Peter acted 
5 * Bus Cornelii Fanſenii, London 1643, in 4to. The in the fame capacity againſt Ananias and Saphira, and 10) 0 ihe 


| Scholz Meoltgiæ poſitiuæ ad doctrinam Catholicorum & 
refutationem hereticorum apertæ, at Rome 1664, in 


elogy much better, than writers do [A]. 
favourable to him [B], and that a prince, 


| q folio, and of ſeygral others. , I will not affirm that Macedo proves by ſcripture the juſtice of this tribu- P. 201, 202. 
„ Fl (9) Konig. Bibl. Don Nicolas Antonio has every where mentioned the nal (10). I will mention below (11) his anſwer to the | | 
1 vet. & nova, true place and year of the impreſſion. Conſult Konig critic who wrote againſt the apologiſt of Annius Viter- (17) Þ the # of 
* 5 Page 491. (9) who will tell you that Macedo publiſhed forty bienſis. e Pract Ao . 
7 MACEDO (AnTHrony), brother to the: former, was born at Coimbra in the 
| 7 year 1612, and became a Jeſuit in the year 1626. He taught polite Literature and 
5 Morality; he preached, and afterwards went 1nto Africa a miſſionary ; and at laſt he was 
3 choſen by John IV king of Portugal, to accompany the ambaſſador that he ſent into 
1 Sweden to queen Chriſtina, He ſo pleaſed this princeſs; that ſhe ſecretly opened to him 
1 the deſign ſhe had of changing her religion. She ſent him to Rome, with letters to % 37% , U. 
5 the general of the Jeſuits, in which ſhe deſired, that two of their ſociety might be diſ. Mere Refer 
5 patched to her, Italians by nation, and learned men, who ſhould take another habit, 4. & Mage 
$ and with whom ſhe might confer at her eaſe upon matters of religion, Her requeſt was Tang. Sotuel, 
5 7 granted [ A]; but Anthony Macedo returned no more into Sweden, He lived at Rome e, | 
£1 in quality of apoſtolical penitentiary of the Vatican church, from the year 1651 to 1671, (5) Tien from 
S after which he returned into Portugal, and had ſeveral employments at Liſbon (a) (O). Bat, Se 
1 | | | | | iblioth. Societ 
5 He compoſed ſome books [B]. | eee e I ar 
Z _ Chriſtina's requeſt was granted.] Two Jeſuits © cedo Gieſuita fu il primo al qual la Regina di Suetia 
= | Were immediately ſent to her, namely, Francis Ma- communicaſſe il penſiero della ſua converſione, e non 
oe ti) Sotuel, Bibl lines, who taught Divinity at Turin, and Paul Caſa- il P. Gottofredo Frankenio, come hanno ſcritto 
4} 2 7. 77. tus, profeſſor of Mathematics at Rome (1). Theſe © Henſchenio & Papebrokio nella vita del Bollando 
== _ accompliſhed what Antony Macedo, the firſt confident © (3). - - - - - There is ſubjoined to it an appendix, (3) Giornale de 
5 of this queen's deſign, began. I call him the firſt auherein the author proves, that F. Anthony Macedo, a Letterati, of the 
= — cConfident, tho I know that Henſchenius and Papebro- Fefuit, was the firſt to whom the queen of Saueden in- 28th of January 
L 1] (2) This Apology chius aſcribe this honour to another; but Southwell is © parted the defign of her conderſiam, and not Father God- x67 $+ bes.. 
= # an alia, againſt them, and Father Francis Macedo has entirely © fry Frankenio, as Henſchcnius, and Papebroch haw 8 
1 * — N on _ confuted them. He took this matter ſo much to heart, © affirmed in the Life of Bollandus. | | | 
5 in folio Ton. for the fake of his brother's intereſts, that he made an B] He compoſed fome baoks.)] Theſe are the titles 
Z ſo Mazza, the appendix to maintain them in a book that had no re- of them: Luſitania infulata & purpurata, ſeu Ponti- 
1 aut bor of it, is a lation to this. This book 1s intituled, Refponfio ad no- ficibus & Cardinalibus illuſtrata, at Paris by Sebaſtian (4) Or rather 
Fa 1 _ ow tas nobilis Critici anonymi in Apologiam (2) F. Thome Cramoiſi 1673 (4), in 4to. Vita P. Foannis de 1663, as Nicolas 
= —— "ws . th of Mazze pro Fo. Annio Viterbienſi, and was printed at Almeida Societatis Presbyteri in Braſilia. Theſes Rhe- Antonio 6bſcrves, 
1 ebruary, 1674, Verona, in 1674. See what the Italian journaliſt orice varia eruditione referte : Elgia nonnulla & Lem. I. P. 112. 
Lives @ largeac- has ſaid of the appendix : Si aggiugne nel fine una deſcriptio coronationis Sereniſſimæ Chriſtine Reginæ Sue- | -— 
— pount ofthis work, © ſcrittura dove I Autore prova che iI P. Antonio Ma- ciæ, in proſe and in verſe at Stockholm, 1650 (5). 6 
3 | | 7 * | | tuet,” ubi ſupra, 
51 MACEDONIA (ALEXANDER THE GREAT KING OF), was the moſt 
I 5 extraordinary man in the world; and if all that books tells us of him be true, he was 
% 2: not ſo much a man, as an incarnate intelligence. Ir ſeems as if providence made choice 
A 1 of him to demonſtrate to the world, how far the powers of a humane inſtrument can 
* j reach, when the time of the moſt wonderful revolutions is come. Poets and Orators are 
. 10 not Alexander's beſt panegyriſts; kings who pretend to wars and conqueſts, make his 
9 £ | 


IAI] Mins . . . make his elgy much better than 
writers do.] There is nothing more proper to fill us 
with admiration of Alexander, and make us aſcribe 
to him qualities beyond all imagination, than to ſee 
ſo many great princes in all ages, who with all their 
courage, intrigues, politics, and good ſucceſſes, yet 

do but little — 5 themſelves. They know how 


to conquer, but not to reap the fruits of their victories. 
See the remark [T] of the article CESAR. To what 
purpoſe were ſo many advantages that Charles V ob- 
augment his patrimony ? 
the victory 


2» $0 re. 


tained oyer France? Did 
Was it not a conſiderable point 
that was gained at St Quintin, by his i 


that he tranſmitted it to the Popes, who inveſted IIIb Italian 


St Dominic and his ſucceſſors with it. It is thus that Journal, 1676, 


Let it not be ſaid, that opportunities were 
who in a long war, gets but little ground, 
. | would 


cover what France had taken from the duke of Savoy, 

an ally of the houſe of Auſtria? And was it not even 
neceſſary to obtain this by the folly or infidelity of 
Henry the ſecond's favourites (1) ? 

B] Let it not be ſaid, that opportunities were fawour- 
able to him.) I pretend not to deny it; my meaning is 
only, that they who would by this leſſen his merit, 
and juſtify the princes, who have vainly ſpent all their 
life in attempting conqueſts, are under a deluſion. I 
believe indeed, that Alexander's great deſigns might 
have been intirely ruined againſt a Seſoſtris, a Cy- (2) See ch Miſcel- 
rus (2), and a Czfar ; but how many great kings have !ncous Thoughts 
there been, who with more numerous and better dif. uon Comets, 

| x | ciplined 2 413. 

2 


% 


(1) See the arti- 
cle HENRY II, 
remaris [G] and 


1 
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would have ſubdued a great empire, if he had had to do with the Perſians. Theſe are 
but excuſes, and poor comforts. That rapidity wherewith Alexander improved the 
opportunity, and took his advantages, would have given him a harveſt of triumphs, 
* Where many other kings can do nothing. It was to him it might be ſaid after his firſt 
victories, I expect you in two years upon the banks of Euphrates. I will not pretend to 
give the abridgment of his life, for beſides that other Dictionaries are prolix enough 
upon this ſubject, there is nothing more known to all ſorts of readers, than the Hiſtory 
LE | | of Alggander the Great, It ſeems moreover, that it would be a ſuperfluous labour to 
give his character [C)]. It is ſufficiently known, and no body is ignorant, that it was 
equally compoſed of great virtues and great vices. There was nothing moderate in his 
perſon, but his ſtature ; all the reſt, whether good or bad, was in extreams, His am- 
bition proceeded even to madneſs [D]. He looked upon it as a crime that any one 
ſhould doubt of the ſucceſs of his deſigns EJ. On one hand he was impious enough to 


667. 
(50 The borſe Macedonia likely to ſuffice him, when the whole earth 


X, Yerſ. 168, 


yaixove VT%E- pain and trouble for the ſake of a harangue 


ſubeam P Plut. 


defire to be thought a God [F]; and on the other, he was ſuperſtitious even to a 


ciplined troops than thoſe of Alexander, would have 
done Darius little harm ? So that all did not depend 
„ „upon opportunities, See our remarks upon Julius 
(3) —_ 7 the Cæſar (3). N | 
555 A 'G, [CJ It would be a ſuperfluous labour to give his cha- 
of Bis article, rater.) Let us refer to a book that every body may 
eaſily conſult, and is very much inquired after. See, 
1 fay, Mr de Saint Evremond, in the judgment upon 
one of Mr Racine's tragedies, called, Alexander the 
Great, in the- firſt tome of his works, and in his 
compariſon of Cæſar and Alexander in the ſame tome. 
See alſo the ſecond tome at the ninety ſeventh page 
of the Holland edition, 1693. 98 5 = 


[D] His ambition proceeded even to madneſs.) His 


father was not miſtaken in believing Macedonia too 


ta) Plutarch. in little for his ſon (4). He ſaid this, when Alexander, 
Alexandro, pag. being about ſixteen years of age, had broken one of 
the moſt terrible horſes in the world (5). How was 


did not ſ a kingdom large enough for him ? He 
e wept born — the 3 ſay, 
(6) Plutarch. de there were infinite worlds (6) ; his tears proceeded 
Tranquillitate A- from his deſpair of conquering them all, ſeeing he 
nimi, Pag. 466. had not yet conquered one. ſuvenal expreſſes this am- 
e bition after a very lively manner; he repreſents Ale- 

xander ſweating in ſo ſtrait a lodging, as a kingdom 
no bigger than the earth: | | Fan 


Unus Pellzo juveni non ſufficit orbis: 

2 | EEſtuat inſelix anguſto limite mundi, | 
(7) Juven, Sat. Ut Gyaræ clauſus ſcopulis parvaque Seripho (7). 
One æworld ſaſic d not Alexander's mind : | 

Coop'd up he ſeem'd, in earth and ſeas confin'd, 

And, firuggling, ſtreteb'd his reftleſs limbs about 

The narrow globe, to find a paſſage out. 
| Es EIT DRYDEN. 
The world was to Alexander, what a little iſland was 


to malefaQtors confined in it. If they were ftraitened 
in their walks, Alexander for his part looked upon the 


poſſeſſion of the whole earth, as the miſery of being 


reduced to a little corner. A Spaniſh author goes high- 

er than Juvenal ; he calls Alexander's heart an arch- 

heart, in a corner of which the world fate ſo eaſy, 

(S) Archicorag?, that there was room for ſix more (8). But does it not 

Tae cups cn # ſeem, that fo vaſt a heart confined it's higheſt happi- 
rincon del todo Kos : P 

eſte mundo holga- neſs within very narrow bounds, when it propoſed on- 


damente, dexando ly to be praiſed by the Athenians ? It is ſaid that the 


lugar para otros extraordinary pains he took to paſs the Hydaſpes, for- 


ſets, Lorenzo ced him to cry out, O Athenians, could you believe, 
1 8 aubat dangers 1 expoſe my [elf to, to be praiſed by you (9) ? 
% ». Aa- Is not this, ſay ſome, to be at the ſame time , 
valet, doe ye and yet contented with the leaſt thing in the world ? 
Ticevons cv Is it not a madneſs to expoſe one's ſelf to ſo much 


ve d - | 3 
ö e rag | | 

25 20 detlag: „ I demens, & ſzvas Curre per Alpes, 
2uis credat, A- Ut pueris placeas & declamatio fias (10). . 
thenienſes, quanta 


pericula weſtri 


præconii cauſa 


Go, climb the rugged albu, ambitious fool, ; 
To pleaſe the boys, and be à theme at ſchool. 


| Say what you pleaſe, upon the contradictions of the 
(10) _ — heart of man, upon it's follies and extravagancies; 
Vent iss. nevertheleſs I ſhall believe that the end Alexander pro- 


21 Alexand. ag. 
698, E. | * 


ſurum. Igitur hos quidem vinxit, Do. autem militum 


womaniſh 


ſed to himſelf was very conſiſtent with the vaſt and 
immenſe extent of his ambition. He had a defire to 
hve to all future ages, to the moſt remote poſterity, 
and he hoped not this from one or more conquered 
worlds, but from books. He was not miſtaken, for 
if Greece had not furniſhed him with -good pens, he 
had been for a long time as little talked of, as thoſe 
that commanded m Macedonia, before - the birth of 
Amphitryon. He concerned himſelf ſo much with 
what ſhould be ſaid of him after his death, that he 


_ wiſhed he might return into the world for ſo long time, 
as was neceſſary to know how much his Hiſtorians 


were read (11). By this inſatiable deſire of praiſe, he did ;,,ir..... 

more Ties to tho valour of his enemies, than to . 

of his captains, for what he took from the latter, and benda ſit Hiſto- 

| the former, N to N with intereſt. 5 ay Sa 

implicius famam æſtimabat in hoſte m in cive ; 2 £8: 

. a 12 x: erent pM ag deftrui poſſe, "_ . 

eamdem clariorem fore quo majores fuiſſent quos ipſe vi- 

cifſtt & ge Pg ONE (12) Quint. 
25 e hooked upon it as à crime that any one fyould Curtius, Libr, 

doubt of the fucceſs of his defigns.) They that by his or- III, ſ#6 fin. 

der had killed Parmenio, came not to give him an ac- 

count of that important ſervice without ſome reaſon to 

be uneaſy ; for they were followed by the deputies of 

the province which they had governed, who had or- 

ders to accuſe them of many crimes. They particula- 

rized the pillages of theſe governors, the facrileges they 

had committed, and their attempts upon the honour 


* # ; 


of the ladies (13). Alexander having examined this (13) Quum om- 
© accuſation, declared, that the deputies had forgotten 4 prefana ſpe 
the greateſt crime of all; which was, that the accuſed "nt, ne ſacris 
believed, he would never return from his expedition 


guidem alſtinue- 
to the Indies; for if they had believed it, ſaid he, F 
they would not have dared to commit theſe violences. minarum flupra 
Rex, copnita cauſſa, pronumciavit ab accuſatoribus unum Perpeſſaæs corpo- 


& id maximum crimen eſſe preteritum, defperationem 1 


ſalutis ſuæ, nunquam enim talia auſuros, qui ipfum ex Libr. X. Cap, 1, 


India foſpitem aut optaſſent reverti aut credidiſſent rever- 

gui ſevitie eorum miniſtri fuerant, interfici juſſit (14). (14) Idem, ibid. 
[F] He was impious enough to defire to be thought a FR 

god.] A refined policy obliged him to make it believ- 

ed that he was the ſon of Jupiter, and to admit the ho- 

nours of adoration. He had experienced that this 


brought the Barbarians to ſubmiſſion; and indeed, who 
had ventured to take up arms againſt a conqueror who 


was looked upon to bea god ? It was therefore his in- 
tereſt, the world ſhould have this advantageous opinion 
of him; and he dexterouſty encouraged it. He was 
more reſerved hereupon towards the Greeks than the 
Barbarians (15) ; becauſe the Greeks were wiſer, and (15) 4 > 
leſs oppoſite to his deſigns; he one day r EAAUHt werp!- 
confeſſed, that his affairs required, that ſhould g u! dre. 
be thought a god, and that he wiſhed the Indians 3:46vec 6aurov 


would take him for one. Illud pene dignum riſu eden, 4. 


© fuit, quod Hermolaus poſtulabat a me ut averſarer hen 1 
© Jovem cujus oraculo adgnoſcor. An etiam quid Dii pabat modice & 
« reſpondeant, in mea poteſtate eſt ? Obtulit nomen Parcius. Plut. 
« filt mihi: recipere ipſis rebus quas agimus haud alie- 6, 9p bo 
. . . 3 „ 

* num fuit. Utinam Indi quoque Deum eſſe me | 
* credant, Fama enim bella conſtant, & ſæpe 
« etiam, quod falſo creditum eſt, veri vicem obtinuit 
« (16). - - - - - -, Hermolaus ridiculouſly demanded of (16) Quint. Cur- 
nme to treat TFupiter with ſcorn, whoſe oracle had ac- tius, Lib. VIII, 
« Fnowledgrd me. Are even the anſwers of the gods in eh * — 
© any power He offer ed me the name of ſon 3 þ e flate mius's Commen« 
* of my affair required" me to accept of it, I wiſh the tary on this 

| + Indians place, 


| 8 Sees e enen 


rum ludibria de- 
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womaniſh weakneſs [G]. Whatever praiſe he deſerved on ſome occaſions with reſpect to 
continence [ H], his life was far from being regular, on this head [7]. His intempe- 


* Indians likewiſe would believe me t0 be a god. For 
< awars are ſupported by fame, and often what is falſly 
© believed carries with it the force of truth. I could 
—aily perſuade my ſelf, that by often ſaying this to 
others, and hearing his flatterers upon this topic, he 
came ſometimes to believe that he was a god, or to 
doubt whether he was not. For there are hardly any 


| thoughts ſo vain, but extraordinary proſperity and 
67) - - nihil 


wer, with the addrefles of an unlimited flattery, will 
2 F 9 able to infuſe (17), but I do not believe that this 


opinion or doubt could ever take root in his ſoul. 
Bala. Die He faid that two things hindered him from believing 
that he was immortal, ſleep, and the enjoyment of 
women. ESE Is pudaira ouvieva: fOrntos 


aqua poteſtas. 
Net hing ſo mon- 


Prons can be ſaid 
er feign'd, 

But with belief 
and joy is enter- 


puts tyyiWouero aoleriins Th quot! N 79 
_— * e / : . 
aroviv x.ai To ndouevor. Dicebat mortalem ſe eſſe 


rain d,  rntelligere ſe potifſimum ex ſomno & concubitu, quod ab 
5 4 — a eadem imbecillitate naturam inceſſat laſſitudo & wolup- 


xoretch is prais'd, las (18). He reaſoned well, tho not very conſiſtently 
Fbom wile court- With the principles of the Heathen theology, which 
Pattery to aged is full of Jupiter's amours, and his good fortune with 
Has * -» the female ſex: but as the two things that ſerved him 
x...."%.. 1x for a proof againſt his being a god, frequently recurred, 

5 1 hon fee, how the belief of his pretended Divine 
; | nature could take root in his foul : I ſhall produce 
(13) Plutarch. 
in Alexand. pag. article OLY MPIAS. 


677. B. See alſo | 1 8 3 
a Hin A [G] He was ſuperſtitious even to à woraniſh weak 


| Qulat. & Amici, 7/5 419)-] This never appeared ſo much as in the 


year of his death ; which could not be attributed to the 


pag. 65. F. : : 
. | decline of his age, and the malignant influences of 


1.19) See the arti- grey hairs, fince he was not thirty three years old 
de ARISTAN=- when he died. This notable increaſe of ſuperſtition 


DER, remark 


145. 


proceeded from ſome events, which he was made to 
think ſo much the more unlucky preſages, becauſe he 
had gone to Babylon againſt the advice that was given 
him by Nearchus in the name of ſome Chaldean ſooth- 
ſayers not to go. This repetition of ill omens ſtruck 
him in ſuch a manner, that he diftruſted both the 
gods and men. He believed the divine protection did 
forſake him, and that his friends 
This diffidence ſo diſquieted his mind, that the leaſt 

| extraordinary thing, that happened to him ſeemed to 
5 him a prodigy ; his houſe was always full of prieſts 
and ſoothſayers; he ſpent all his time in facrifices, ex- 

— piations, and auguries. Let us hear Plutarch, who re- 

| lates not the thing without adding a reflexion up- 
on it. O % Zv "Anitavdpos ws tidore Tots 
pos T4 Uidmrapaxodns yeroperos Kai mepir 
cocos Ti Sravoray, dev ov pre rs Tal 
ier nal drorov © wh Tipas emoleiro Kal on- 
Nele, d FU21,290V C. talaigru! nat was” 
 TevolTwv ,s iv T0 Badinetor. vrTws apa it 
vor uev amiria whos Te Ola dt naTappornois 

' eUTHv* Sewn d avis I Sarorbatporia Dinnv 
US aT5 att mpis 76 TAMEWEuerol, nal dvanay- 
b aperThpias tat gps Tov *ArgZavdpor e- 
« Alex. P. 706. leyoy. Alexander igitur poſtquam ſemel religione ob- 
ſtrictus eſt tumuituante & trepidante animo præditus, nul- 

la res inſolita & aliena tam oblata exigua eſt quam non 

verteret in prod igium & oſtentum, ſed ſacrificantium, 

expiantium, & vaticinantium erat regia referta. Adeo 

res eſt horrenda ingredulitas & contemptio deorum, 

horrenda item ſuperſtitio, quæ aquæ modo vergit ad 

demiſſa, impletque abſurdis opinionibus & metu morta- 

les, ut tunc Alexandrum (20). - - Such force and con- 

Fidence on one hand, has incredulity and the impious con- 

tempt of the gods, when once it takes root in mens heart; 

and on the other hand, ſuperſtition, flowing akways, like 

water, downwards, into ſouls debaſed and dejefted with 

fear, as it then filled Aleexander with madneſs, when 

once terror had ſeized him. I muſt obſerve, that the 

_ advices of the Chaldeans, imparted by Nearchus, made 

ſuch an impreſſion upon Alexander, that he durſt not 

enter Babylon, till the Greek Philoſophers, knowing 

; the grounds of his ſcruples, went to viſit him, and by 

c the force of their arguments made him ſenſible of the 

| vanity of the art of Divination : he then made his 
21) Diodor. entrance into Babylon (21). The ill auguries which 
icul. Libr. - his head was full of, effaced the impreſſions theſe 
II, pag. m. Philoſophers had made | 


VOL. IV. 


ect to continence.] 


ex 78 abet, wat curve et wes dr 


many things upon this ſubject in the remarks of the 


grew treacherous. 


rance 


the Chaldeans; he deteſted the Philoſophers, that had 
perſuaded him to enter into the city, and he vu 3 
gry with all thoſe, that attempted to undeceive him (22) Idem, ibid. 
(22). See ſeveral things concerning Alexander's ſu- Pg. 437+ 
rſtition in the remarks of the article ARISTAN- 
DER, his ſoothſayer. I have given them there for 
fear. of making this article too long ; I have uſed a 
— method with reſpect to many other facts, and 
ill uſe it as occaſion requires. c | 
[H] Whatever praiſe he deſerved . . . . . with re- 
| In the firſt heat of his youth he 
appeared ſo indifferent with reſpe& to women, that 
his mother feared that this might go too far, and that 
it proceeded from impotence ; for which reaſon, by 
the conſent of her husband, ſhe gave Alexander a 4 
moſt beautiful courteſan of Theſſaly for a bed-fellow, 5 
in order to melt the ice, and kindle love in this young 
man. Callixena (this was the fair Theſſalian's name) 
endeavoured ſeveral times to make him careſę her, 


and obtained nothing (23). If this ſtory be true, we (23) Theo- 


, A : ; hraftus, refe= 
muſt believe that nature, which in all other things 2 ns 


had been very diligent for this prince, was ſluggiſh, in Epiſtolis, apud 
and roſe ſomewhat late in this affair. It is ſaid (24), Athenaum, 
that he carried his virginity into Aſia, and that Mem- = Dk » C 
non's widow (25) was the firſt woman that he en- Page 435. 


joyed ; and that he had nothing to do with any other (2% Plutach. 


till he married: Parmenio was even forced to provoke in Alex. Pp. 676, 
him to careſs her, as capable as ſhe was of enamour- ; 
ing a man. If this be true, they who ſpeak of Ales. (25) She zur 
xander's complaiſance to Apelles are miſtaken. They eee 
ſay, that having ordered Apelles to draw the lands 377 A 0 . 
ſomeſt and beſt beloved of his concubines naked (26), - 


he made a preſent of her to him. This ſtory and that her Pancafte, * 
of Plutarch are inconſiſtent ; for he did not enjoy and Pliny Cams 
Memnon's widow, till he made himſelf maſter of Paſpe. 
Damaſcus ; and it was at Epheſus that he knew 
Apelles, a long time before the taking it. Theſe two 

ſtories might be reconciled, if we ſuppoſe Alexander 

had not enjoyed his concubine, when he gave her to 

the Painter, or that he ordered her picture to be 

drawn after the taking of Damaſcus. But the firſt EE 

of theſe two ſuppoſitions is againſt the hiſtory in que- (27) Se vicit 
ſtion; for Pliny (27) who relates it, not only ob- nec torum talks 
ſerves that this miſtreſs was very handſome (28), and tum ſuum, fed 
the moſt beloved of all Alexander's concubines, but tim affectum 


donavit artificl, 


he further ſays, that this prince reſigned his bed and Pl. Lib. 

his affection to the Painter. lian, who relates the XXX, Cap, 
ſame tory, notes this circumſtance, that the aforeſaid . 
concubine was of Lariſſa in Theſſaly, and the firſt 3 
woman that had given Alexander the ſenſe of venereal ny a | 
pleaſure (29). Ihe ſecond ſuppoſition has no ſhadow picku i . 
of probability; would he have ſent to Epheſus, a wo- coming out of the | 
man of ſo beauty; and whom he ſo tenderly lov- waves, was 


ed, would he have ſent her ſo far, Iſay, to have her Y²nr by Cam- 


painted naked? And if he had ſent for Apelles, ſhould P be. 

we not ſee that circumſtance in the authors, that have (29) Tas 
preſerved the memory of this fine preſent? Be- ah ape. ha- 
ſides this ſecond ſuppoſition does not remove the in- ov 6 Askar- | 
conſiſtence between lian and Plutarch. Hitherto 3905 di: 
then, this laſt author has hardly proved the continence 4% 9% Primm 
of his heroe ; but what he ſays next, has a greater ; abu 3 
force. The mother, the wife, and the daughters of ATlian. diver. 
Darius, were Alexander's priſoners ; the wife was a Hiſtor. Libr, 
perfect beauty, and her daughters were like her; the X77 Cap. 
young prince, who had them in his power, not on- * 

ly paid them all the honours that ware due to them, 

but alſo took the utmoſt care of their reputation. They 

were kept as in a cloiſter, out of the ſight of the world, 

and out of the reach of every immodęſt object, "Namep. 

£44 SpaTronedp moAspial, dAA ü ispo Kat dn 

ies uaarTuNas magherdo rs, gropprrer EN av 


* dopatov £Tepors SicatTay. 2 non 7 hoſtium 
caſtris, verum in ſacris & ſanctisabeſtæ templis ſerugte, 


in abditozextra aliorum oculos agerent (30). His viſits, (30) Plut. in A- 


his looks, his diſcourſes, gave no occaſion fot reproach; lexand. p. 676. 
and with repo be the N ladies, * were n 
alſo priſoners, and whoſe beauty and ſhape were very 

charming, he contented himſelf to ſay, by way of 

raillery, when he ſaw chem, that the Perſian women 
make the eyes ſore, and he paſſed by them as by hand- 


upon him. He returned to "ſome ſtatues (31). He was angry in good-earneſt Id. ib. 
429- the great eſteem he had conceived for the ſcience of mate than once with thaſe, who, to b their court (32) | 


and perceiving that Apelles had fallen in love with her, (26) Elia cally © 
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dicdinis habuerat news that his wife was dead. 
. Incitamentum; 


Curtius, Libr. 
V, Cap. XI. 


„% 


rance in wine was prodigious K J. The cruelty he exerciſed upon the inhabitants of Tyre 


to him, would ſend him handſome boys (32); and he 
ſaid in a letter, that he had neither ſeen Darius's wife, 
nor thought of ſeeing her, and even that he would 
not ſuffer diſcourſes to be made to him about this queen's 
beauty; ENV Yap 5X, 671 twparws av weebeiny 
70% Apel yyurvaike 1 BeBeAcupivos idee, dN 
re TAY AZYOVTOV Feph Ths ed Hh˙²aiα airhs 
 mpooSeey pros Toy 1 Bev ates non folum 
non vidifſe inveniar Darii uxorem aut videre cogitaſſe, 
verum noc verba facientes de tjus decore 48 audire 
(33). It is eaſy to reconcile Plutarch with Q. Curtius: 
(33) Bid. pag. this latter Hiſtorian ſays (34), that Alexander never 
677, B. ſaw Darius's wife but once, and that by accident 
| PLOW becauſe ſhe was with her mother-in-law, whom he vi- 
(34) 0 rat fited the day they were taken. Upon this account 
nino eam v1dera . ; . 

quoNlie capta eſt, Alexander might boaſt not to have ſeen, that is, not 
nec ut ipſam, to have viſited Darius's wife, This is certainly one 
ſed ut Darit ma- of the fineſt paſſages of his life, as to morality (35), 
trem viceret, , and I do not wonder that Darius admired it; Darius 


eximiamque pul- 


chritudinem for- I ſay, who was in ſuch alarms for his wife's honour. 


me ejus non li- Conſider the viciflitudes of his paſſions upon the 
Firſt he ſuſpected, 
$4 glorie. . that the meſſenger came to tell him, that her honour 
ma on a, > had been violated, and he looked upon this as the 
VV, cap. T. greateſt of all afflictions. Afterwards, - underſtand- 

ing his wife was dead, he believed ſhe was killed for 


(35) EI thus retiſting the unchaſt deſires of the victor. That thought 


Diodorus Siculus, inſpired him with much grief and rage: he afterwards 
Libr. XVI, underſtood, that Alexander had been extreamly afflict- 
ed for this death, and lamented it as much as Darius 
himſelf. This was a cruel attack; his grief and rage 
were abated, but he fell again into a diſmal diſtur- 
bance, imagining that Alexander bewailed the loſs of 
her favours, that Had been granted him. At laſt he 
was aſſured of the contrary, and prayed to the gods, 
that if they would not reſtore him, they would give 
his kingdom to fo virtuous a conqueror. Ludibria 
meorum nunciaturus es mihi, &, ut credo, ipfis quo- 
que, omni graviora ſupplicio Nec dubi- 
_ © tavit Darius quin interfecta eſſet, quia nequiſſet con- 
tumeliam pati. . . Ob hæc ipſa amantis ani- 
mus in ſollicitudinem ſuſpicionemque revolutus eſt ; 
deſiderium captive profecto a conſuetudine ſtupri 
ortum eſſe conjectans . Dii patrii primum 
mihi ſtibilite regnum : deinde fi de me jam tranſa- 


Gee 16 You come, I ſuppoſe, to inform me of the inſults offered 
to my family, more grievous to them than the heavieſt 
puniſhment . . . . . Nor did Darius doubt but that jhe 
was put to death, becauſe ſhe would not ſuffer violation 
... +» » Theſe conſiderations threw his fond heart in- 
to trouble and ſuſpicion ; conjecturing that Alexander's 
concern for the loſs of his captive, aroſe from their guilty 
commerce. . Ve gods, whom ewe adore, firſt re- 
eftabliſh my kingdom; next, if all is over with me, I beg 
that he alone may be king of Afia, who is ſo juſt an 
enemy, ſo compaſſionate a conqueror.” 


6 
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[1] His life was far from being regular on this head.] 
One irregularity, was his marrying three or four wives 


1 | ak 0 * : . | pe . ; 
(37) Lew a ef. without being a widower (37), and cauſing his concu 


cl ROXANA, bine Pancaſte to be drawn naked. The pleaſures of 


touch did not content his paſſion, he would moreover 
feaſt his eyes with the nakedneſs of his miſtreſs in 
her picture; an evident ſign that he fed them likewiſe 
with the original nakedneſs: he fell therefore into an 
excels, and ſuch a one as the god Mars, Venus's gal- 
pat z. lant, did not know, if we judge of it by Lucretius's 
(33) _— te Words (38). This vitious pleaſure of the eyes would 
Dea viſus. be more eaſily pardoned to thoſe, who when they can 
He feeds bis wan- have no other, Paſcon gli avidi ſguardi. But this 
ton eyes 21th ga- jeudneſs of Alexander, as criminal as it was, is nothin 
3 ny in compariſon to what he did after his as proſperi- 
Lucret, lib. 1, ties. I do not ſpeak gf the concubines he would have 
ver. 37. in the ſame number as Darius, that is as many as 
there are days in the year; for the Hiſtorian (39) 
(39) Diod, Sieu- hg relates that theſe concubines preſented themſelves 
bn, e every evening to the king, that he might chuſe one 
I Cap. VI. to ſpend the night with, declares that Alexander ſel- 
Says they were in dom made this choice: it js certain that the eaſtern 
number 360. princes, and particularly Solomon in imitation of them, 
who valued themſelves upon kgeping ſo many women, 
did not lie with them all, they dealt with them almoſt 


ll 


Aike the preſent Sultans, they drew great numbers of them , flumina ex ignoto cadentia, tot maria tutum dimiſe- (52) Plut. ibid. 


-— 4 


% 


acclamations and applauſes, ſeemed to invite him to repeat , |: . 
his kiſſes, he obeyed, and, turning his head, redoubled them. 3 * 2 

ctum eſt, precor ne quis Aſiæ rex fit quam iſte tam | , 

juſtus hoſtis, tam miſericors victor (36). - - - - - - 


18 


uſeleſs. moveables in opulent houſes which are never 8 
employed, and perhaps are not ſo much as known (40). (40) L yo 
The kings who value themſelves upon having the fi- 4 os bor . 
neſt ſtables, ride but a few of their horſes; the greateſt ſunt, N 
part are ſuffered to live and die without trying them. Et dominum ful- 
Some pleaſe themſelves with having magnificent li- lunt, & proſunt 
braries, and never touch a book. It would therefore . 

6 - > at houſe be- 
not be a certain proof of Alexanders's incontinence, trays it's maſter's 
to alledge the great number of his concubines, tho' poverty, . 
it is certain, that this train, and the equipage belonging ere no. ſuper- 
to them, juſtly offended his antient ſubjects (41), and eee 1 
it is a blot upon his memory; but here are more for- Fu, 1.2. %% 
mal teſtimonies againſt his reputation. He had abun- Pat's unberded by 
dance of proſtitutes to fit at his table, and he accepted is eye. 

Bagoas, who had been Darius's minion (42). Na- Horat, Epiſt. 
* barzanes accepta fide occurrit, dona ingentia ferens by TIE 
inter quz Bagoas erat ſpecie iingulari ſpado, atque in | 
in ipſo flore pueritiæ, cui & Darius fuerat adſuetus, (41) pellices 
& mox Alexander adſuevit (43). - - - - Nabarzanes, 360. totidem 
* wpon promiſe of ſafety, met him, with great preſents, quot Darii fue- 
among which was Bagoas, an eunuch of ſingular nt, Tegiam im- 
© beauty, and in the flower of his youth, who had b pans Ayo 
95 25 us, du 247 Veen ſpadonum gre- 
* Darius's minion, and was afterwards Alexander's” ges, & ipfh mu- 
His debaucheries cannot be repreſented in more expreſs liebria pati adſue- 
terms than in theſe of Athenzus: Nbg de jv 5 „ e ue 
uE ral A αE⁊ntee 6 Bagrhils. Alxalag- morn infecta 
X * * TO "ICE 755 10 1 N vuTids Payos moribus veteres . 
Ts SU N N aUTYW ,L npeto bert, as £Y ole Philippi milites, 
dec ip GAs XATAPIAEV QUT AVEKAGdT ANTE, rat rudis natio ad vo- 
7% F$4THV ETIQavnoarTaY METH KObTE EX A. 3 _ 
0noas ada dvatandods tpianncer. Alexander Rex my SORRY 
ad inſaniam amore puerorum exarſit. Dicæarchus libro and fxty har- 
de ſacrificio quod ad Ilium peractum eſt, eunuchum vers, the ſame 
Bagoam adeo ipſum deperiiſſe ſcribit, ut reſupinus in ber as be- 


conſpectu theatri totius eum ſuaviaretur, acclamante % #9 Darius, 


filled tbe palace: 


vero cum plauſu ſpectatorum turba, & tanquam ad ite- 26% were follows 


randa oſcula invitante, paruiſſe, atque rurſum inflexa ed by a troop of 
cervice baſia congeminaſſe (44). - - - - Alexander wvas cunuchs, who 
fired with the love of boys even to madneſs. Dicæarcbus, 3 Caram "ry 
in his book of the Sacrifice which was performed at Troy, 3 4 
ewrites, that he was ſo in love with the eunuch Bagoas, nation unbrike to 
that, throwing himſelf back, he æuould kiſs him in fight voluptuouſneſs, 


F the whole theatre; and, when the ſpect by their were diſguſted at 
of the whole theatre; and, when the ſpectators, by their bt 3 


K ] His intemperence in wine was prodigious.] He foreign manners. 
wells be 3 a when in ellen, prot, was ur Curtius, 
guilty of a thouſand diſorders. Wine was the cauſe = Ft, 8 
of his killing Clytus, who had faved his life; and oO 
burning Perſepolis, one of the fineſt cities of the (42) Id. Libr. 
Eaſt (45}- The courtezan Thais, who was equally 72, , 77 os 
practiſed in bacchical and venereal debauchery (46), H. 
put him upon that horrid exploit, which circumſtance |, 71. Libr 
renders the action more infamous. They who wrote (43) Cap ” 
the journal of his life (47), obſerved, that he ſlept * © 
out his debauch ſometimes for two days and two nights. (4+) —_ 

If a few glaſſes would have intoxicated him, he had 63. * 
been the leſs to be condemned for falling ſometimes 8 

into that fault, but he ſwallowed twenty cups of a pro- (45) 7 U, Cy. 
digious bigneſs, before they made him drunk. Thus 7, i 

he died of drinking too much ; it was the bed of ho- 6 14. Libr 
nour he expired in. He undertook to drink a health 2 _ VIL 
to the greateſt drinker of his age (48), and to empty a, | 
veſſel of vaſt capacity (40). 1 ſoon as he had drank n 
it off, he fainted away, and was ſeized wi E 
ſtemper of which he died (50). Plutarch confutes thræus, 

this: he ſays (51); that Alexander had not emptied Her- thenzum, Libr. 
cules's cup, nor did he immediately feel a- great pain * Cab. IX, F. 
in his back, as if he had been wounded with a lance ; 34. ; 

theſe are, ſays he, inventions defigned for the embel- (43) 7h:s 2b 4 
liſhment of a mournful and tragical ſcene. Tadra » eee 2 
7765 Go de yedoew, womee Jgd HhEies lie- ö 
v TAY Nov (For * H,, i, (49) 2 
odv]es. Har putaverant quidam ſcribenda quaſi magnæ ere — 
fabulæ tragicum exodium 65 lamentabile fingentes (52). hold tes gallons. 
But he confeſſes this prince did nothing but drink that Q. Curtius, Libr. 
day that his diſtemper ſeized him; which is confeſſion “ Cop. VII. 
enough for this general propoſition, that Alexander kil- (50) Id. ibid. 
led himſelf with drinking. Who would believe, that (51) plut. in A- 
ſo venturous a warriour ſhould receive his mortal wound Jexand. p. 506. 
at table? Let us here Seneca hereupon : * Alexandrum 2 ee N 
© tot itenera, tot prælia, tot hyemes per quas, victa of toe arts 
c porum, a7 mand tains” wranketie: tot HERCULES. 


together to have the better choice of ſome, the others rant, intemperantia bibendi, & ille Herculeanus ac (5) Seneca, E- 
ſerved or ew their maFhificence, like ſo nany fatalis ſcyphus perdidit (53). - - Alexander, after pift, LXXXIE 
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Libr. VI, Cap. 


th the di- Piodorus Ery- 
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II, ſub fins 


. (55) See eobat 


5 Sat h been cited 


from Diodorus 
Siculus, in the 


remark [G]. 


4 


(56) Plut. in A- 
lexand. p. 707. 


(57) An Indian 


Philoſopher, obo 
burned himſelf 

quith great cere- 
mony. 8 . 


(58) A xp 
ro aYWvH, 


mere potionis 


certamen. 
Chares Mityle- 


* LA [L] The cruelty he excerciſed upon the inhabitants of 


| pud Athenæum, 


"Libr. ©, 00e+ 


437. 
(59) Bid. 


(.o) Plut. in A- 


lexand. pag. 703» 


61) Apply to 
| Ne chef crore 


Hinc five invidia 


Plane, fre fate, obſidione Ægy ptum petere, quippe quum Afiam in- 


rapidiſſimus pro- 
currentis imperii 
curſus parumper 
©» + +» ſuppri mi- 
„ 
Hence, eit ber 
thro' the envy of 
the gods, or fate, 


the rapid progreſs © ewearied out, reſolved to raiſe the ſige, and march in- 
of the empire was 


checked fr 
evhile, Florus, 
Libr, I, Cap. 
III. £ 


(62) Q. Curt. 


Libr. JJ. Cap. 
. 0 : 


R 
MACEDONIA _ 5 
is inexcuſable [L. Notwithſtanding all thoſe vices, he was after his death honoured as a () $.. Plutarch, 


god, and even in the times of the Roman emperors there were ſome families that * Alex fl fn, 
choſe him for their tutelar deity [MJ]. Flattery had no hand in this, as it had when in $5,797; 94 


above remark 
his life-time divine honours were paid him: it was a true ſuperſtitious worſhip, He died [LX I. 

at Babylon about the thirty third year of his age. Some ſay he was poiſoned, but more (b) Arne to 
deny it (a). His conqueſts were indeed broke into many pieces after his death, but theſe us, wt 
pieces were large ones, and for a long time rendered the Greek nation famous and potent i: the.year of 
in Aſia, He had not much time to perform them in; for he paſſed the Helleſpont, the 33 
ſecond year of the CXIth Olympiad, and he died the firſt year of the CXIVth. He 2 8 
was born the firſt year of the CVIth, and he began his reign the firſt year of the and the zar 


CXIth (5). He had one particular good fortune, which is, that it cannot be faid to HRZ 


eclipſe 


© ſo many expeditions, ſo many battles, ſo many winters, [M] Some families. . . choſe him for their tutelar 
during which, ſurmounting the difficulties of place and deity.] I would not venture to affirm that his doublet, 
tine, he had paſſed ſo many rivers, deſcending from un- which they boaſted to have at Rome, was reckoned a 
© known countries, and ſo many ſeas, in all which he pledge of {ome celeſtial benediction; and we muſt not 
* had come off with ſaftty, was at laſt killed by intem- reckon much upon Caligula's wearing it on a ſolemn 

© perate drinking, and that fatal Herculean cup.” day. Caligula was no ſuperſtitious man, and if he had 
Diodorus Siculus (54) relates, that Alexander having been a Chriſtian, I do not think he would have had 
already drank too much, would drink off Hercules's much faith for the ſcapulary. Not that I pretend to 
cup, which he had no ſooner done, but he was ſeized deny, that great villains have had childiſh ſuperſtitions. 
with a cruel pain, as if he had received a great blow. But be it how it will, I can fay nothing of Caligula's 
Thus you ſee the only poiſon that killed him, and opinion, with reſpe to that relic of Alexander, ſince | 
which made the Aſtrologers get the advantage which Dion ſays nothing of it (64). Caracalla had a great (64) Libr, LIX. 
the Philoſophers had made them loſe (55). For as affection for Alexander: this emperor made uſe of | 
for actual poiſon, it was not mentioned till ſixteen years arms and goblets, and ſoldiers like thoſe of this con- 
after Alexander's death, and probably thoſe who were queror ; he „ the Peripatetics, and would burn 
the informers, deſigned only to cauſe Olympias to put all the books of their maſter, becauſe of the report 
a great many people to death, as ſhe did. Ariſtotle that was ſpread, that he was an accomplice in the 
was not charged with being concerned in it, but upon poiſoning of Alexander. He teſtified by a hundred 

the word of one Agnothemis, who, as they ſaid, had other things his veneration for him, but I ſhall take 
heard Antigonus ſay, that Ariſtotle diſcovered the poi- care not to imitate a learned critic (65), who makes uſe (65) Barthius in 
ſon to Antipater, that he was to uſe (56). Let us pgt of theſe facts to prove, that a religious worſhip was Statium, TOs Is 
forget, that Alexander cauſed Calanus's funeral to He. paid to Alexander. What he cites from Trebellius C. 44. 
pompouſly celebrated (57). There was a funeral ora- Pollio, and Lampridivs, has quite another force. The 

tion, tournaments, ſolemn games, and every thing: firſt of theſe two Hiſtorians tells us it was believed, that 


but conſidering the Indian's inclination for wine, he be- Alexander's effigies engraven in gold or ſilver, brought 


thought himſelf of ſetting up a combat of drunken - good luck to the perſon that wore it. The other Hiſtorian 
neſs (5 8) ; there were three prizes for the conquerors; tells us, that there was in the city of Arcena a tem- 
the firſt was worth a talent. Of thoſe that entered ple conſecrated to Alexander the Great. Alexandri 
the liſt, there were thirty five that died upon the ſpot, nomen accepit ( Alexander Severus) quod in templo 
and {ix that followed them quickly after. The con- dicato apud Arcenam urbem Alexandro magno natus 
queror named Promachus drank four Congiz (59), and * effet, quum caſu illuc die feſto Alexandri pater cum 
lived but three days after his victory (60). _ © uxore patriæ ſolennitatis implendz cauſa veniſſet. Cui 5 
< ret argumentum eſt quod eadem die natalem habet 
Tyre, is inexcuſable.] Alexander's fortune, that hitherto © hic Mammez Alexander, qua ille Magnus exceſſit & | 
had run with the rapidity of a torrent, found before vita (66). - - - - - Severus took the name of Alexander, (66) Lampridius, 
this place a ſtrong reſiſtance, which checked it's courſe © becauſe he was born in a temple dedicated to Alexander in Alexandro Se- 
ſeveral months (6x). This prince underſtood but too © the Great in the city of Arcena, the father of Alexander vero, pag. m. 
well, the miſchievous conſequences of ſuch an interrup- coming thither by chance, auith his wife, to celebrate $9, Tom. I. 
tion; he loſt his main point, if he gave room to be- © ſome feſtival. In confirmation of this, it is obſervable 
lieve, that he could be ſtopped. Finding therefore a * that this Alexander, the fon of Mammaa, was born 
thouſand ſubjects of diſcontent, both in railing the fiege the ſame day, on which Alexander the Great died. This 
and continuing it, he reſolved to make new efforts paſſage ſhews that the inhabitants of Arcena kept A- 
againſt this city. Hic rex fatigatz#ftatuerat ſoluta lexander's feſtival every year the day that he died. 
0 Which is the ſame that is done at preſent with reſpect 
genti celeritate percurriſſet circa muros unius urbis to ſeveral ſaints, whoſe feſtival falls on the day of 
* hzrebat, tot maximarum rerum opportunitate di- their death. As for Trebellius Pollio's paſſage, I : 
* miſſa. | Cæterum tam diſcedere invitum quam mo- will recite it at large, in favour of thoſe, who ſhall 
* rari pudebat. Fama quoque qua plura quam armis read this Dictionary, without having many other books, 
* everterat ratus leviorem fore, fi Tyrum quaſi teſtem or who do not care to ſtir from their place to con- 
£2 poſſe vinci reliquiſſet. Igitur ne quid inexpertum ſult this author. They who do not care to know 
* omitteret, Qc (62). - - - - - - Here the king, being what he has faid may paſs over the following lines. 
© Videtur mihi non prætermittendum de Macriano- 
* w Egypt; the rapidity, with which he had over-run rum familia, quæ hodieque floret, id dicere quod 
Aa, being checked by the walls of a fingle town, by * ſyeciale ſemper habuerunt. Alexandrum Magnum 
* which he loft. the opportunity of ſo many great afions. © Macedonem viri in annulis & argento, mulieres in 
Zet he was as much aſhamed to depart, as to flay: be- * reticulis & dextrocheriis, & in annulis, & in omni 
Ades he conſidered, it would lefſen his fame, which had * ornamentorum genere, exſculptum ſemper habuerunt : 
contributed more to his wifories than his arms, if he eo uſque ut tunice & limbi & penulz matronales 
* left Tyre as a proof that he might be conquered. There- in familia ejus hodieque ſint, quæ Alexandri effigiem 
* fore, to leave nothing unattempted, 8&c.” His new ef- de liciis variantibus, monſtrent. Vidimus proxime 
forts ſucceeded, he ſtormed the place, but diſhonoured * Cornelium Macrum in eadem familia virum, quum 
the victory by his cruelty, He commanded the houſes © ccenam in templo Herculis daret, pateram electrinam, 
to be fired, and all to be put to the ſword, that had quz in medio vultum Alexandri haberet, & in cir- 
not retired to the temples ; and he crucified two thou- © cuitu omnem hiſtoriam contineret ſignis brevibus & 
ſand inhabitants, who had not ſo much eſcaped the * minutulis, pentifici propinare, quam quidem circum- 
fury of the ſoldiers, as their wearineſs of killing. ferri ad omnes tanti lis viri cupidiſſimos juſſit. 
Trifle deinde pectaculum victoribus * regis : Quod id circo poſui, quia dicuntur juvari in omni 
duo millia in quibus occidendi defecerat rabies crucibus ad- actu ſuo, qui Alexandrum expreſſum vel auro ge- 
fixi per ingens litoris ſpatium pependerunt (63). There * ftitant vel argento (67). - - - - - T think TI ought not 
15 no prince in theſe days, but would be E en * to paſs by a circumſtance peculiar to the family of the (67) Trebellius 
from all his glory in a thouſand volumes, ſhould he do © Macriani, which ftill flouriſpes. The men have al. Pollio, in 30. 


the twentieth part of what Alexander did. © aways carried about them the gien of Alexander the Tyrann. 1 
5 | - Great 295» Tom, 


ne OR 


(68) Juſtinus, 
Libr. XXIV, 
Cap. J. 


(69) Pauſan. 
Libr, VII, Cap. 
X, p. 546. Ligſ. 
Edit. 1696. 


_ 


- the Hiſtorian Juſtin. 
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MON o e ee A 


eclipſe the luſtre of his glory, that treachery had any great ſhare in his triumphs [VI. 
There is no need to ſay that Philip his father deſcended from Hercules, and Olympias 


his mother from Achilles, and thus his extraction was as glorious, as it could have been, | 


if he had had the liberty of chuſing it in Hiſtory, We ſhall not ſpeak here of his wives 
and children, referring this to the article Roxana. According to the nature of this 
Dictionary, I ſhould obſerve all the errors that people have committed concerning this 
conqueror, yet I ſhall note only ſome of them. The Jews pretend, that he determined 
ſeveral diſputes they had with their neighbours [O]. Some ſay, that the Romans ſent 


Great of Macedon, engraven on their rings and mo- 

ney, and the women on their head-areſſes, bracelets, 

rings, and all other ornaments : inſomuch that there 

are gowns and petticoats now in the family interwoven 

with the figure of Alexander. I my {7 ſaw Corne- 
i 


s gruing an en- 


embaſſadors 


© offenſam ſimulare, inſtruere inter concordantes odia, 
apud utrumque gratiam quærere, ſolennis illi con- 
ſuetudo . . Huic Alexander filius ſucceſſit, & 
« virtute & vitiis patre major. Vincendi ratio utrique 
© diverſa. Hic aparte, ille artibus bella tractabat. 


* (70). - - He (Philip) took no baſe methods of con- (50) Juſtinus, 
* quering . .. he cultivated friendſhips, not on a point Libr. IX, Cap. 
I aas common with III, pag. m. 


ried round to all the admirers of ſo great a man. I Him to pretend kindneſs where he hated; and to tale gfe Fs 


* affifted in all their undertakings.” I do not alledge 


worſhip and invocation. The Macedonians 


5 were then in the utmoſt conſternation, they imitated 
_ drowning people, who catch at every thing they meet 


with. In ſuch caſes people canonize thoſe who have nei- 
ther temples nor feſtivals. If you would however know, 


what Juſtin has ſaid, you may ſatisfy your ſelf with- 


out riſing from your place. Hzc cum nunciata per 


_ * omnem Macedoniam eſſent, portæ urbium claudun- 


tur, luctu omnia replentur, nunc orbitatem amiſſo- 
rum filiorum dolebant, nunc excidia urbium metue- 
bant, nunc Alexandri Philippique Regum ſuorum 
nomina ſicuti Numina in auxilium vocabant. Sub 
illis ſe non ſolum tutos, verum etiam victores orbis 
terrarum extitiſſe, ut tuerentur patriam ſuam quam 
gloria rerum geſtarum cœlo proximam reddidiſſent, 
ac opem afflictis ferrent quos furor & temeritas Pto- 
lemæi Regis perdidiſſet, orabant (68). - - - - When 
the news of theſe things was ſpread all over Macedon, 
the gates of the cities were fhut up, nothing was ſeen 
but tears and lamentations ; one while they lamented 
their loft fons, then they feared the deſtructiom of their 
cities, next they invoked the names of their kings, Ale- 
xander and Philip, as gods to their aſſiſtance. Under 
them they had not only been ſafe, but conquerors of the 
world ; they entreated them to protect their country, 
which they had rendered ſo famous by their glorious ex- 
ploits, and aſſiſt their afflicted country-men, whom the 
rage and raſhneſs of Ptolemy endeavoured to ruin.” | 
[N] I cannot be ſaid, that treachery had any great 
ſhare in his triumphs.) Read Pauſanias, where he ſhews 


- what prejudice was ſeveral times done to the liberty of 
the Greeks by the practices of thoſe who ſuffered them- 


ſelves to be bribed ; you will there find that Philip 


king of Macedonia held thoſe correſpondences to ag- 


grandize himſelf, but that Alexander, his ſon, had the 


good fortune to fortify and augment his power with- 


out theſe means. Kr de T A Bas: 
Atlas Ts *AwvlTs, Aattdaipora amonhtwl jmovny s 
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abys poo denbivar. Philippo vero Amyntæ filio ad 


Greciz imperium adſpirante unam invenias proditionis 
immunem Spartam : ceteras'Grzcorum urbes non ma- 
gis peſtilentia ſuperiorum temporum, quam proditio- 


nes deleverunt. Alexandri felicitas effecit, ut nullum 
magnopere inſigne proditionis exemplum, quo res ejus 


adjutæ fuerint, poſſit commemorari (69). - - But 
auben Philip, the ſon of Amyntas, aſpired to the empire 
of Greece, Sparta alone was not betrayed ; as for the 
other cities of Greece, they were deſtroyed no leſs by trea- 
chery, than the peftilence which had ſpread among them. 


their part of the ſucceſſion of Abraham. The Rabbi 74 
Gibea Ben-Peſiſa (71) pleaded for the Jews ; the plain- (71) He wwas al, 
tiffs cited ſome paſſages of Scripture, and the Rabbi an- / called Gibea 


ſwering them in the like manner from Scripture, they Ben Koſan: He | 


knew not what to ſay and retired with ſhame. Never me —. 
| 0 wer, as A. 
cauſe was more eafily gained. I do not underſtand braham Zacuth 


the anſwer Gibea made the Egyptians ; one would think ſays in Sepher 


that he uſed this principle, that the Jews had laboured Juchaſin, Folio 


ſo much for the Egyptians, that what they borrowed, 87 = 1 _ 
equalled not the leaſt falary of a labourer. Tertullian triumph. 5. 287, 
has ſaid ſomewhere (72) that the Jews pretend there 
were ſome conferente betwixt the Egyptian envoys and (52) Adverſus 
theirs, and that the Egyptians renounced their jewels, Marcionem, 
when they heard the pretenſions, which the Jews found- — H, BY. 
ed on their great labours in Egypt. He ſeems on ac- % T en, 
count of this reaſon to approve their keeping the * 
jewels that had been lent them; but it is certain, 

that this would be introducing the bad morality of the 

modern Caſuiſts, to ground one's ſelf on ſuch a 
right: how could one by this principle blame a ſer- ky 
vant who robs his maſter, as far as the value of his 

wages? It is even true, that this ſervant's cauſe 

would be better than that of the Iſraelites, ſince 

they carried away hy grow of thoſe, for whom 

they had not laboured ; their labour was for the prince, 

yay they paid themſelves with the goods of the ſubject. 

It is as if at preſent, the Proteſtants, whom the perſe- 

cution has robbed of their eſtate in France, ſhould in- 

demnifiy themſelves upon their Catholic fellow-citrzens, 

when they retire into foreign countries. There is no (73) Paraſch, 
juſtifying the Iſraelites therefore, but by the expreſs 7, x5, £1» 68, 
command of God, who, being abſolute maſter of all col. 21, apud 


It was Alexander's N that no fignal inſtance of things, can transfer the property of one perſon to ano- Aulorem Poly- 
is 


treachery, in the ſucceſs of his undertakings, can be recol- 
lected. This oppoſition betwixt the character of the 
father and the ſon, has been very well deſcribed by 
* Nulla apud eum (Philippum) 
* turpis ratio vincendi, . . . Amicitias utilitate, non 


© fide colebat. Gratiam ſingere in odio, in gratia 


ther, as he pleaſes. I need not fay, that theſe ſuits = Cs 

brought againſt the Jews before Alexander, are chi- a 

meras; it ſuffices to obſerve, that this ſtory is told () Ad Titul. 

otherwiſe in the Bereſchith Rabba (7 3) than i the Ge- Sanhedr. Cap. 

mara Babylonica (74). I am far from reckoning in XI, folio 91, a- 

the number of fables, Alexander's march to Jeruſalem ; Pud cumden Au» 
I | the em, P. 287, 


1 


—— 
e 


thorum n . a 
; LET” the meer majeſty of his name, and by the bare luſtre 


= 


3 MACEDONIA. 
„ dn embaſſadors ts him [P]. Livy contradicts himſelf, in ſpeaking of this prince [Q. One 


ALESTRIS- of our moſt excellent Poets ſeems to contradict himſelf on the ſame ſubject [R]. We an: — ena 


1) « tbe artick hall examine in another place (c) whether it be probable, that the queen of the Amazons 


— 


(e) Father Kir- 


banks, to facilitate the march of the Macedonian army (d). 


| lexandrum. See 
HASELIS- took a long journey, to lye with this king; and that the ſea of Pamphylia deſerted it's . Memoirs of 


Arts and Sciences 


If to rally his troops of Mr Denis, 


e in arte he uſed a horn, the ſound whereof was heard two hundred Stadia, ſome of his fd of Moy, 


agna Lucis & . . | . | | 
magna Luvs ©. Hiſtorians that remain would have ſpoken 


of it, and we need not ſeek for this in a 


Part, i, Cap. | manuſcript of the Vatican (e). I do not reckon in the number of Fables, what is 


wii, ſays, , related of the contempt he had for a man 


tbis manuſcript 


kill IS]. 


(75) Joſeph. 3 the narrative Joſephus 1 left of it (75) may be fabu- 


tiquit. £75. XI, Jous in ſome points; but let who will ſay, it is ſo in 


Cap. vit. all: the ſilence of heathen writers, who have ſaid fo 


5 many other things leſs conſiderable concerning this 


_ prince, and that happened in countries as obſcure at 
leaſt as Judza, may be a ſtrong argument with others, 
but not with m. 3 

[P] Some ſay that the Romans fent embaſſadors to 


him.) It is doubted of, though affirmed by Chtarchus ; 


| becauſe this Clitarchus is not accounted a faithful writer 
e-6) Clitarchi (76). He was in Alexander's train, and thereby might 
probatur ingeni- be well informed of things ; but this ſignifies nothing, 


aum fides infama- when a man delights in telling lies. A modern au- 


tur.. „li. 
tarcbus ig allow- 


thor (77) relates, that this Roman embaſſy is reckoned 


7d to be an ine. fabulous; becauſe neither the Roman hiſtorians, nor 
mous, but net a Ptolemy, nor Ariſtobulus, have mentioned it. Roma- 
faithſul, author. nos Alexandrum M. Legatione veneratos efſe contra Mem- 


__— Lib. x, nonem, cap. xxiv. Plinium lib. iii, cap. v, negant cum 
. Arxrriano lib. wit, quod de ea re fileant non ſolum ſcrip- 
. fores Romani omnes, ſed & Ptolomzus & Ariſtobulus 

(77) Joan. Eifen- 1% [.-. | e f 
hart, de Fide Hi- Hiſtorici, uterque Alexandri Socius, alter etiam Dux & 
Korica, p. 130. poſtea Rex Agypti. I do not find, in the twenty fourth 
ex Rupertoin chapter of the extracts that Photius gives of Memnon, 


Hiſtor, unn. that Alexander received any embaſſy from Rome: nor 
Obſ. ad Synop- 


im min. Beſold, does Pliny mention it; but only ſays, that Clitarchus 
Caf. xviti, pag. has ſpoken of it. | 


678. IQ] Lia contradicts himſelf in ſpeaking of this prince. ] 
| | He carefully examines, what might haye happened, i 
Alexander, after having conquered Aſia, had brought 

the war into Italy, and he ſays, that the Romans had 

choſen Papyrius Curſor to oppoſe him in this caſe to 

that conqueror. Haud dubie illa ztate, qua nulla 

virtutum feracior fuit, nemo unus erat vir quo magis 


© innixa res Romana ſtaret : quin eum parem DEST1- 


© NARANT animis magno Alexandro ducem, ſi arma, 

) T. Livius, © Afia perdomita, in Europam vertiſſet (78). - - - - 
SN Th 92 * £* In that age, than which none produced greater men, 
. © there was no one, on whom the Roman commonwealth 

© could ſo ſecurely depend: nay, they had determined he 

© ſhould lead their forces againſt Alexander the Great, 

© if, after the conqueſt of Afia, he had turned. his arms 

* againſt Europe. This Hiſtorian's digreſſion is not very 

long; and yet about the middle of it he declares, that 

he does not believe that the fame of Alexander reached 

ſo far as Rome. He ſays this, to anſwer an objection 

(70) 14 vero pe- (79). The Greeks, jealous of the glory of the 
riculum erat Romans, who had ſubdued them, jealous I fay of that 


| quod leviſſimi ex glory, ſo far as to become flatterers of the Partluans, 


Græcis qui Par- 


in order to obſcure it, ſaid, that Alexander, by 


Romanum glo- of his glory, would have brought down the courage 
riæ favent, dic- of the Romans. Livy anſwers, this danger was lit- 
m Cent, NE tle to be feared by people that had not ſo much as heard 


majeſtatem no- 


minis Alexandri, of that prince: why then had they appointed Papyrius 


VEM NE Curſor to command their armies, in caſe Alexander, 


FAMA QU fluſhed with his Aſian conqueſts, ſhould bring the 
_ DEM ILLIS war into Italy; Livy cannot be excuſed ; his heedleſſ- 


NOTU g : n 
3 = neſs, his want of attention, in a word, his contradiction, 


18s E, ſuſtinere is palpable. - | 
non potuerit po- [R] One of our moſt excellent Poets ſeems to contra- 


Pig l. 2. dict himſelf on the ſame ſubject.] TI have not at preſent 
Cap. xvu, 


my, publiſhed againſt Boileau's fatires about the year 


186) It is in the 1674, but I have a confuſed notion that he ſeverely 


b ſatire, criticiſed this fine and ingenious invective (80): 


| Quoi donc, A votre avis, fut-ce un fou qu Alexandre? 


Qui? cet ecervele qui mit VAfſie en cendre ? 
Ce fougueux I' Angeli qui de ſang altere 
Maitre du monde entier s'y trouvoit trop ſerre ? 
L'enrage qu'il etoit, ne Roy d'une Province, 
Qu'il pouvoit gouverner en bon & ſage Prince, 
Sen alla follement & penſant etre Dieu | 
Courir comme it qui n'a ni fey ni li 
e 


the obſervations of Des-Marets of the French acade- 


Et trainant avec foi les horreurs de la guerre 

De ſa vaſte folie emplir toute la terre. 8 
Heureux ! fi de ſon tems pour cent bonnes raiſons 
La Macedoine ent eu de Petites Maiſons; 

Et qu'un ſage Tuteur Veit en cette demeure, 

Par avis de Parens, enferme de bonne heure. 


Then, Alexander wwas a fool, you think . . . 
What ! He, that hair-brain'd, raſh, ambitions, mad. 


man, | 


Who laid in aſhes Afia's fertile plains, 
And thought the world too little for his fway? 

| Lord of an ample province born, whoſe crown 
He might have worn, a monarch wiſe and good, 
Yet ran, a public robber, ap and down, 
With idle boaſts of his Divinity : 
And, with war's horrors in his bloody train, 
Fild the wide earth with his extenſive folh. 
Happy ! for many good and weighty reaſons, 
Had Macedon been flored with mad-houſes, 
And a wiſe tutor, by advice of parents, 
Confin'd the frantic youth, and lock'd him up betimes. 


amongſt other things, upon Mr Boileau's praiſing A- 


1672, Pag. 117, 
112. 


who gave him proofs of an extraordinary 


7 The critic, if I remember right, grounds himſelf, 


lexander in another place, and comparing him to 


Lewis XIV. It was not Des-Marets's fault, if his 
cenſure was not turned into a criminal accuſation, ca- 


pable of caſting the accuſed out of his prince's fayour. 


The public was ſo prejudiced in favour of Mr Boileau, 
and ſo thankful for being diverted by the reading of 


his fatires, at many people's coſt, that no notice was 


taken of Des-Marets's reflexions. Tho' they had been 
never ſo ſolid and convincing, they would have been 


deſpiſed ; the ſeaſon was not favourable for them: 


© qualis illius fuit qui grana ciceris ex ſpatio di- 
* ſtante miſſa in acum continuò & ſine fruſtratione in- 
© ſerebat, quem cum ſpectaſſet Alexander, donaſſe di- 
5 citur ejuſdem leguminis modio. Quod quidem præ- 
* mium fuit illo opere digniflimum. - - There is an 
© unneceſſary imitation of art, aubich is. neither good 
nor bad, but attended with labour to no purpoſe : 
« ſuch as was his, who ſtuck grains of wetches, on a 
« "needles point, landing at a diſtance, and repeated the 
* experiment ſeveral times, without miſſing + which A. 


© lexander, being ſpectator of, is ſaid to have preſented 


« him with @ buſhel of that grain. This man's art 
wan ets as Mr de la Mothe le Vayer, affirms, 


m 


renders a man 
dear, left you 
raſhly ſpeak a- 


(82) La Mothe 
le Vayer, Tom. 
i, Pag. 226. E- 
dit. in 12 mo. 
1681. 


* Quintil, Lib. 


ii, Inſtit, Cap. 
XX. 


TO 
in eating & chich pen through the eye of a needle, ſtand- 
(33) Edxerire- ing at a good diſtance. This was not much more 


v4. 57 racticable than what was propoſed by our lord Jeſus 
— (or rather. Chriſt as a thing impoſible (83). But his artifice 


aden) i was this ; he put a chich-pea into his mouth, and 
Lace Ven. by blowing threw it MN a needle at a good di- 
dei, N Act - ſtance, and fixed it upon the point of this needle. 


go eig iy B Naudé, without uſing Quintilian's words, has hap- 
ciAHE rol 


pily expreſſed the thing (84), and not miſtaken it as 
yy Log ＋ ; ue J have cited. I do not remember ever to 
camel (or rather have have read, that Alexander was blamed for ſlight- 
a eable) to go tho- ing this pea-blower. Plato would not have judged more 
yo. 1 ge f rationally on this piece of dexterity than Alexander; 
2 Fang} pd for he was the only perſon, that did not admire one 
ter into the king» Anniceris who was ſo good a coachman, that he could 
dom of GOD. drive his chariot an hundred rounds, without deviating 
Matth. ch. xix, the leaſt in the world from the ſame track (85). Plato 


ver. xxiv. judged, that a perſon who took ſo much pains to perfect 


MACHTI 


AVEL 

himſelf in ſouſeleſsanart, was not capable ofgreat things. 

TT\&7@v, T UTtpCdnatoar, auT% omedi\v d 

Ne, ird advwari ig, TW eis pitea fro 

* udevis agie Toeaaurn po noatarific 

lever, UTEP HG au, OTE d oat. magay yap 

auTH THIV idyoiay tis ,L , amo]ih:ioav avdy vn 
GAY wpelv T ovTwv Oavud/ ola Sixator. Plate 
nimiam ejus induſtriam reprehendit, inquiens, fieri non 
poſſe, ut qui rebus tam nullius pretii operam navaret 
adeò diligentem, poſſit magnis & præclaris negotiis 
ullis vacare. Quum enim omnis cogitatio in iſta con- 
feratur, neceſſum eſſe, ut ea negligat, quæ revera ſunt 


admiratione digna (86). - - - - Plato blamed his too (86) Fan, 


great induftry, ſaying, that a man, who applies himſelf 


Var. Hift, libs 


Jo diligently to a thing of no worth, can hae no leiſure li, cap. vi. 


for great and noble employs. For his æubole thoughts being 


bent that way, he muſt of neceſſity neglect thoſe things, 
which are really praiſe-worthy. 


(84) Alexander Magnus hominem ſolo oris halitu cicera minutiſſima ex magno intervallo in acum certiflime infigentem, cicerum 
modio, .donari voluit, quo ſe ille nugator in tam ludicræ artis fatuitate diutius exerceret. - - = = Alexander the Great, ſeeing a man flick 
ſmall wetches on a needle*s point, by force of his breath alone, and ſtanding at a great diſtance, preſented him wvith a buſhel of vetcbes, 


that the trifler might exerciſe himſelf the longer in the folly of bis childiſh art. 


(8 5) Lucian. in Encom. Demoſth, Pag. m. 929, 930, Tom, ii. 


(a) In nulla vel 
certe mediocri 
Latinarum lite- 


Naudæus in Syntagmate de ſtudio liberali. 


MACHI AV EL (Ni cCOLAS), a native of Florence, was a man of great wit, and 
an excellent pen: he knew but little Latin (a); but he was in the ſervice of a learned 


| rarum oognitione. MAN, Who having pointed out to him many fine places of the antient authors, enabled 


- Fovius, Elog. 


205, 


14] He vas in the ſervice of a learned man, who 
hawing pointed out to him many fine places of the antient 
authors, enabled him to inſert them in his books.] 
It was Marcellus Virgilius ; as we learn from Paul 
Jovius, who had it from Machiavel. Conſtat eum, 
« ficuti ipſe nobis fatebatur, a Marcello Virgilio, cu- 
jus & notarius, & aſſecla publici muneris fait, Græ- 
© cx atque Latin linguæ flores accepiſſe, quos ſcrip- 
Elog, cap. * tis ſuis inſereret (1). - - i well known, as he 
Ix * „ % „.. himſelf confeſſed, that he had received the flowers 
206, © of the Greek and Latin tongues, in order to be inſerted 

© in his works, from Marcellus Virgilius, whoſe Notary 
and Aſſiſtant in public buſineſs he was.” 

[B] He wrote a comedy upon the model of the ancient 
Greeks.] He ridiculed in it ſeveral Florentines, who 
durſt not expreſs their reſentment. © Comiter æſtimemus 

Etruſcos fales, ad exemplar Comœdiæ veteris Ari- 


(1) Paul Jovius, 


adeò jucunde vel in triſtibus riſum excitavit, ut il- 
li ipſi ex perſona ſcitè expreſſa, in ſcena inducti 
cives, quanquam præaltè commorderentur, totam 
inuſtæ notæ injuriam civili lenitate pertulerint: 
actamque Florentiz, ex ea miri leporis fama Leo 
| Pontifex, inſtaurato ludo, ut Urbi ea voluptas com- 
(2) 18. ibid, pag, municaretur, cum toto ſcenæ cultu, ipſiſque hiſtrio- 
205» 
Me natured judgment of the Tuſcan wit, on the model of the 
comedy of Ariſtophanes, particularly the Nicias, in 
ewhich, even on a melancholy ſubject he fo pleaſantly 
excited mirth, that thoſe very perſons, whom he laſhed 
under theatrical characters, bore the injury without 
reſentment ; and having been acted at Florence, Pope Leo 
upon the fame of it's great wit, ordered it to be perform 
ed at Rome, with all it's decorations, and by the ſame 
actors, that that xi might enjoy the pleaſure of it.” 
This paſſage of Paul Jovius informs us, that the 
Pope, 8 what great ſucceſs this play had on 
the ſtage of Florence, gave orders that it ſhould be 
acted at Rome by the ſame actors, and with the 
ſame ſcenes. I know not from whence Mr Varillas 
had ſo many other particulars, which he did not read 
in Paul Jovius. Here is his narrative (3) : One 
day as Machiayel mimicked the geſtures and irregular 
ee Tok Pala. motions of ſome of the Florentines, the cardinal told 
tre eee him, they would appear much more ridiculous on the 


/ 


3) J arillas A- 
necdotes of Flo— 
rence, pag. 248. 


calls this comedy 


Nicia. This ſtage, in a comedy made in imitation of the come- 
Piece is not in- dies of Ariſtophanes. There needed no more to put 
Erted in Machia- © Machiavel upon writing his Sanitia (4), in which 
2 LIE 9 the perſons he deſigned to ridicule were ſo lively 
dies are found , deſcribed, that they durſt not ſhew their reſentment 
there, 1 firſt is © tho? they were preſent at it's firſt acting, for fear of 


intituled Mandra- * jncreafing the public laughter, by diſcovering them- 
gola, and the ſe- 6 ſelves. be cardinal de Medicis was ſo charmed 
. with it, that after he was Pope, he cauſed the ſcenes, 
© the habits, and the actors lves, to be brought 


ſtophanis, in Nicia præſertim Comcedia ; in qua 


nibus Romam acciverit (2). - - Let us form a gos 


5b. lanrvit, 5. him to inſert them in his books [A]]. He made a comedy upon the model of the antient 
ö Grecks [B], which was very much applauded, inſomuch that Leo X. would entertain the 


city 


© to Rome, to divert his court with it.” Mr Varillas 
not only relates things which Paul Jovius has not 


ſaid; but he ſuppoſes, againſt the narrative of this 
author, that this play was acted at the theatre of Flo- _ 


rence before Leo X was Pope. Mr de Balzac obſerves, 


that Machiavel's Clitia is a copy of Plautus's Caſina, 


and he juſtly blames this Florentine for following his 
original, even in things where matters of religion were 


ridiculed. Scriba quem noſti Florentinus ... , e 
© Latina bona Hetruſcam fecit meo judicio non ma- 
lam. Clitia ſiquidem illius, eadem eſt quæ Plauti 


Caſina; ex qua nonnulla interpres fidiſſimus penè 


© ad verbum redidit, quædam correxit cum arte, 
s multa feliciſſimè imitatus eſt, aliqua vero aut im- 
« prudenter aut perversè; velut illa Olympionis vil- 
lici ad Stalionem herum: | | | 


Inimica eft tua uxor mihi, inimicus filius, 

Inimici familiares. STAL. Quid id refert tua? 
Unus tibi hic dum propitius fit Fupiter, _ 

Tu iftos minutos cave Deos foccifeceris. . 
OLymMye. Nuge ſunt iſle magnæ, quaſe tu neſcias, 
Repente ut emoriantur humani Foves., | 
Sed tandem fi tu Fupiter ſis emortuus, 

Cum ad Deos minores redierit regnum tuum, | 
Quis mihi ſubveniet, tergo, aut capiti, aut cruribus ? 


4. 


Quæ ſic Thuſcus effinxit Scena ſexta Aus tertii, ubi 


* Pyrrhus hunc cum Nicomacho ſermonem habet. 


Nic. Ch'importa d te? Sid ben con Chriſto, & fatti 

Pix. Sz, ma ſe voi moriſſi, e Santi mi tratterebbeno 
aſſai male. | | 

Nic. Non dubitare, io ti farò tal parte, che i Santi 

ti potranno dar poca briga, &C. : 


Hæc quod ad elegantiam, multò inferiora ſunt Plau- 
* tinis 3 indigna vero homine Chriſtiano, qui ſanctiores 


5) Compare 4» 


ove', citat. (39) 


of t be article 


Muſas colit, & in ludicris quoque meminiſſe debet 


c ſeveritatis (67. De Flhrentine ſeribe, whom 
yon know, has turned a good Latin play into one not 
bad in the Tuſcan language; for his Clitia is the fame 
auith Plautus's Caſina; ſome parts of which he has tran- 
* ſlated word for word, ſome artfully corrected, and ma- 
© ny moſt happily imitated ; tho" ſome paſſages either im- 
« prudently or perverſely; as that of the bailiff Olympia 
© to his maſter Stalionn, Your wife hates me, your 
© ſon hates me, and all your acquaintance hate me. 
© STAL. What is that to you ? Whilſt Jupiter is your 


(6) Balzacius, 
m. 74102, 293. 


« friend, never mind thoſe minute deities, OL YM. 


They are indeed not worth my regard, provided 
* theſe human Jupiters die ſoon; but if you, Mr Ju- 


7 « pater, 


100. 


„ 


8 


to) In the article 
LEO X, „ 
the end of the re- 
mark [FI. 


68 Paul. ſovius, 
in vita Leonis X, 
fag. m. 189. 


K «@ K A 


(9) Idem, Hiſtor. 
lib. xi, ſub fin, 
See him alſo in 

Vita Leonis X, 
lib. iii, pag, m. 
. 


(10) Strada Pro- 
lufion. Academ. 
lib. ii, Proluſ. v, 
Pag. m. 334» 
See alſo pag. 359, 
where he ſays, 


Putt id Leoni 


perjucundum qui 
explorata haberet 
Morum ingenia, 


EX ſolitus eſſet 


interdum ſeveri- 
tatem imperii at- 
que acres generis 
' humani curas e- 
ruditis hiſce vo- 
luptatibus tempe- 
Tare. 


(11) I. ib. Pro- 


% vi, P. 363. 


© turned in the PE of the third act, where Pyr- 
7 


MACHIAVEL 


ety of Rote with it. He was Secretary, and afterwards Hiſtoriographer to the republic 
of Florence. The Medicis procured him this laſt employment with a' good falary, as a 
ſatisfaction for his having been put to the rack (). This was done upon the ſuſpicion of 


11 


b) Jowide, ubs 
upra, P. 206. + 


his being an accomplice, in the conſpiracies of the Soderini, againſt the houſe of Medi- (e) Farillas, As 


necdotes of Flo- 


cis. He had the ſtrength to bear the torments, and confeſs nothing (c). The praiſes , pag. 247. 
he gave Brutus and Caſſius in his difcourſes and books, made him vehemently ſuſpected (4) Jovius, wh 
to be the principal director of a plot that was diſcovered (4)[C]. Nevertheleſs, there 


was no proſecution againſt him. But from that time he lived in poverty, ridiculing 


ſupra, 


every thing, and having no religion (e). A medicine he had taken, by way of preven- 5 * 


piter, ſhould die, and your kingdom come to the 
minor gods, what will become of my back, and 
ſhoulders, and ſhins ? Which the Tuſcan Poet has thus 


rhus holds this dialogue with Nicomachus. Nic. 
What is it to you? keep in favour with CHRIST, 
and laugh at the ſaints. PyR. Ves; but if you 
die, and the ſaints uſe me very ill. Nic. Fear not; 
I will put you in ſuch a condition, that the faints 
ſhall be able to give you very little trouble. Thzs 
is much inferior in elegance to the paſſage of Plautus ; 
but unworthy of a Chriſtian, whoſe muſe ought to be 
more holy, and, even in ludicrous ſubjects, remember ſe- 
verity.” | . | 1 

1 al here occaſionally tell you what I promiſed 
(7). Leo X forgetting the dignity of his character, was 
preſent one day publickly at a comedy. It was at the 
requeſt of cardinal Bibienna, who was a good Italian 
Poet, and writ a play in honour of the ducheſs of Man- 
tua. Poetices & Hetruſcæ linguæ ſtudioſus, comœ- 
dias multo ſale, multiſque facetiis refertas compo- 
nebat: ingenuos juvenes ad hiſtrionicam hortaba- 


« 
« 
« 

0 

o 

4 
- 
« 

< 
« 
* 
— 
« 
* 


tur, & ſcenas in Vaticano ſpatioſis in conclavibus 


inſtituebat. Propterea quum forte Calandrum comce- 
diam 2 mollibus argutiſque leporibus perjucundam 


in gratiam Ifabellz Mantuani principis uxoris per- 
nobiles comœdos agere ſtatuiſſet, precibus impetra- 


C 

. 

« 

© vit, ut ipſe pontifex è conſpicuo loco deſpectaret (8). 
Hein a Poet, and n e of the Tuſcan lan- 
© guage, he wrote comedies full of wit and pleaſantry : 
c he exhorted young perſons of diſtinction to turn actors, 
4 


and got plays performed in the ſpætious apartments of the 


Vatican. Wherefore, having refolued to exhibit, by 


actors of 7 the comedy of Calander, written 


evith genteel and ſharp wit, in honour of J/abella du- 
cheſs of Mantua, he prevailed on the Pope to be ſpe- 


Gator of it from à conjpicuous place.) ] could eatily 


believe, tho? the Hiſtorian doth not ſay it, that Leo X 


was preſent at the acting of the Pœnulus. It is a piece 
of Plautus which was acted in the court of the Capi- 
tol with all kind of pomp in the year 1513. Eo- 


dem quoque anno Julianus Medices Leonis frater ab 


* Senatu populoque Romano civitate donatus eſt: in 
< cujus gratiam, in area Capitolii temporarium thea- 
trum extructum eſt omni picturarum varietate miri- 
fice cultum. Egere in Scena Plauti Pœnulum decore 
mirabili, & priica quidem elegantia Romanz juven- 
tutis lepidiſſimi quique, variaque extra ordinem poe- 
mata recitata, florentibus non alias foecundiore ſæcu- 
© lo poetarum ingeniis (9). - - - - - The ſame year like- 
© eviſe Julian Medicis, brother of Leo, was made 
« free by the ſenate and people of Rome; in honour of 


* auhom an extemporaneous theatre was erected in the 


© ſquare of the Capitol, wonderfully adorned with a 
* variety of pictures. The Pænulus of Plautus was ated 


© by the moſt fprightly of the Roman youth, with ſurpri- 
ing decency and ancient elegance, and ſeveral pieces of 
« poetry repeated beſides 3 no age having produced better 
Poets.“ Famian Strada relates, that this Pope not 
only aſſiſted at the conferences of the Poets, but that 
he alſo approved their inſtituting public diſputes at 
which he was preſent (10). It is true he placed 
himſelf in a box where he could not be ſeen by 
the afſembly. . In Aula omnium ordinum fre- 
* quentia, & Pontificus potiſſimum aſleclis referta, nul- 
* lo exedrarum, locique diſcrimine conſidunt. Nam 
Leo Pontifex ratus inferius eſſe majeſtate Principis, 
* 11 ſe in conſpectum concioni daret; in Aulæ receſſu, 
loculamento ſe ſuo ſublatus in ſpeculam inſeruerat 
© (11). - = <= They fit down, without regard ta preceden- 
* cy, in the hall, crowded with all ranks, and parts- 

cularly the Pope's attendants. For Pape Leo, thinks 
ing it. beneath the majeſty of & prince, to be preſent 
at the aſſembly, viewedit at a diſtance from his apart- 


a xa „ 


tion, 


nent. There is no doubt but the fiction which 
Strada relates, was founded upon ſome known matter 
of fact. 15 | | = 
[C] He was ſuſpected to be director of a plot that 
aas diſcovered.) It coſt a Poet and a life-guard-man 
their lives, if we believe Paul Jovius. Quum 
dicendo ſeribendoque Brutos & Caſſios laudaret. 
« ejus conjurationis architectus fuiſſe putaretur, in qua 
Ajacetus Poeta, & Alamanus ex ipfa turma præ- 
toria leviſſimus eques, concepti ſceleris capite pœ- 
nas dederunt. - - - Having, in converſation and auri- 
ting, praiſed ſuch men as Brutus and Caſſius, he was 
thought io be the principal contriver of that conſpiracy, in 
which Ajacetus the Poet, and Alamanus of the Pretorian 
guard, loft their heads. Theſe people had a deſign 
to kill cardinal Julian de Medicis, who was afterwards 
Pope Clement VII. He that Paul Jovius calls Aja- 


GA nA _ a 8 


cetus, is called by others James Diacettin, or Faco- 


bo da Diacetto, or Facobus Facettus. He often 
* frequented the houſes and gardens of Ruſcellay : 
* Scholars, citizens, and ftrangers, were welcome 
* there, and, amongſt others, Zanobi Buondelmonte, 
* and Lewis Alamanni, and they commonly diſcour- 

ſed before Coſimin Ruſcellay . . . an impotent man, 

who was carried as in a cradle; and amongſt 

theſe was Nicholas Machiavel, who ſhewed them his 

works and dedicated his Diſcourſes, a work ofa new 
invention, to Coſimin. Theſe men of learning and 

Philoſophy entered upon a project of killing the 

cardinal, not for any ill will, but to reſtore, as 

they faid, the republic to it's liberty. Diacettin con- 

feſſed it before the judges, and he and the meſſenger 
were condemned and executed. Machiavel was 

much ſuſpected: Alamanni- happened to be in the 

country and eicaped into the duchy of Urbino : Bu- 

ondelmonte was forced by his wife to leave his houſe, 
and to get out of the city, and fo eſcaped to Carfag- (12) 2 
nana, where the Poet Lewis Arioſto, who was go- j vie : Hiſtor 1 
vernor for the duke of Ferrara, ſaved him (12). 4 bouſe of Me 
Mr Varillas (13) ſuppoſes that Leo X was alive at dicis, p. 241, 
the time of this conſpiracy ; he is miſtaken in this, as 24* 
much as in the interval he puts between Machiavel's , LS 
promotion to the employment of Hiſtoriographer, and eee E 
the exaltation of this Pope (14). But Paul Joviuss "hp 
faults are much gr eater. He ſuppoſes 5 that the chief (14) Lid. pag. 
quality and diſtinguiſhing character of his Ajacetus 243. 
was the being a Poet; which is not true (15) : He 
ſhould have ſaid this of his Alamannus, inftead of mak- (15) See the arti- 
ing him one of the light-horſe-guard ; and he ought not c Acc E- 
to have put him in the number of the beheaded. Aloiſio TIUS. 
Alamanni, a very ingenious man, and a great Poet, es 
was an accomplice in this conſpiracy, but he was not (16) Floruit in 
puniſhed for it: he eſcaped beyond the Alps, and was 33 


acct in Galli - 
very well received by Francis 1. He publiſhed ſeveral flpna, 1540. 


o HW W A MR NA 6G. 


poems in this prince's praiſe, and on many other ſub- Michael Poccian- 


jets, and he flouriſhed in France in the year 1540, 200 in * 
as Poccianti has obſerved (16), and in the year 1544, jentnorum, pag. 
as we have ſeen above (17). There is a chapter (18) 7. Edit. Florent, 
concerning him in Boccalini's Ragguagli. He is there 1589. | 
blamed for the exceſſive praiſes he had given the French Ge lab) 
in an oration, and it is added, that he was quickly (T7) —_ 5 
diſguſted with this nation, becauſe the French gave him FRANCIS I, 
too plainly to underſtand, that they deſpiſed him. Here 3 
is a paſſage of James Gohory: Finally, he wrote pret- (18) Ir is b 
* ty little tracts, namely the Life of Caſtruccio Caſtra- neren th ef the | 
„ cani (who, as I hear, has a relation, a very worthy Fed cg. 

« gentleman-now-in this city) ſent by him to Luigi | " 
EE wall ol. 6s (09) Jong he 
0 2 the romance of _ the courteous, by 257 Life before 
E great Francis's command very elegantly into Ita- bis French. tran- 
© lian verſe ;- and he left two ſons in the court of Save Vl... 
France, one the preſent biſhop of Macon, a man of — — 
very good learning, the other ſteward of the king's Livy, printed 
6, houſhold, very expert in arms (19) 42ꝗ Paris in 
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(21) Florence 
Was ſurrendered 
the ninth of Au- 


get 1530. 


(a2) Vurillat, A- 
weedotes of Flo- 
vence, pag. 248. 


MACHI 


. 


AVE L. 


tion, occaſioned his death in 1530[D]. Some fay that they were obliged to uſe the 


public authority, to force him to receive the ſacraments (). Others ſay that he died 
uttering blaſphemies (g). That of all his books, which has been moſt cenſured (5), is 
treatiſe of politics, intituled, The Prince [E]. Several authors have confuted it, Poſſevin 


(5) Th, Roynaidur, ubi ſupra, has given a lift of ſeveral auſhors woho have refuted Machiavel. 


[D] 4 medicine he had taken by wway of prevention, 
occafioned his death in 1530.) See the words of Paul 
Jovius (20). Fato functus eſt quum accepto temere 


« 


o, quo ſe adverſus morbos przmuniret, 


Vir SUZ JOCABUNDUS ILLUSISSET, paulo 
antequam Florentia Cæſarianis ſubacta armis, Medi- 
ceos veteres dominos recipere cogeretur (21). - - -- 
He died, having raſhly taken a medicine to prevent 
* diflempers, and JESTING UPON HIS OWN LIPE, 


* @ little before Florence, conquered by the Imperial 


* arms, was obliged to receive their old maſters of the 
* family of Medicis. He had ſaid a little before, Fu? 
exinde ſemper inops, uti irriſor & Atheos. He ſuppoſes 
then that the Medicis forſook him, as ſoon as they ſuſpe- 
Red him to be in Diacettin's plot ; but he 1s miſtaken. 
Clement VII was not yet Pope ; and we find, that 
Machiavel, dedicating his eight books of the Hiſtory 
of Florence to Clement VII, confeſſes he ſubſiſted by 
the bounties of this Pope. Io vengo allegro in 
campo ſperando che come io ſono dalla humanita 
© di V. B. honorato e nUTRITo, coſi ſarò delle ar- 


mate legioni del ſuo ſanctiſſimo giudicio ajutato e 


© difeſo. - - - - - 1 come with alacrity into the field, 
* hoping, that as I am obliged to your holineſs for my 
* ſupport, ſo your judgment will aſſiſt and defend me in 
© the armed legions.” This circumitance of time mani- 


feſts a notable falſhood of Varillas. He fays (22), 


That Machiavel wrote the eight books which we 
© have of the hiſtory of his country in ſo florid and 
correct a ſtile, that it is blamed for being too much 


© ſo. And it is principally in this, that Boccacio's 


© eaſineſs and ſweet liberty is preferred before Ma- 
* chiavel's ſtile. His narration is ſometimes il]-natured 


and ſatirical; and Mark Muſurus ſo clearly con- 


< vited him of it that he durſt not reply. Muſurus 
died in Pope Leo the tenth's time; he could not there- 


fore criticiſe a work of Machiavel, that came not out 


3 
. 


(24) Pocciantius, 


ubi ſupra, P. 137. 


(25) Pag. m. 592. 


till Clement VII. Mr Varillas ſtrangely perverts and 


falſifies theſe words of Paul Jovius (23). Pedeftrem 
« patrii ſermonis facultatem a Boccacii conditoris ve- 


tuſtate difluentem novis & plane Atticis vinculis 
« aftrinxerat, ſic ut ille caſtigatior, ſed non purior aut 
© gravior otioſis ingeniis exiſtimetur. - - - - He confined 
< avith new and perfectiy Attic chains, the old rambling 


* proſe of Boccace, it's founder; yet fo, as that the latter 
© is efleemed by the men of leiſure the more correct, but 
© mat the more pure or more weighty, According to 


Paul Jovius, Boccacio's ſtile is more correct than that of 
Machiavel, but it is not purer or graver. However, 


when J ſay that Machiavel died in the year 1530. 1 


accommodate myſelf to Paul Jovius's expreſſions; with- 


out knowing, whether it will be better to follow him 


or Poccianti, who places his death in the year 15 26 (24). 


The Feuillant, Peter de St Romuald, puts it on the fifth 
of December 1530. See the ſecond tome (25) of his 
Chronological Journal. 'This doth not agree with Paul 
Jovius. See above, citation (20). | | 

[E] A treatiſe of Politics, intituled, The Prince. 
This author's maxims are very pernicious ; the world 
is ſo perſuaded of it, that Machiaveliſm, and the art of 


_ reigning tyrannically, are terms of the fame import. 


(26) News from 
the Republic of 
Letters, Janua- 


| TY, 1687. P. 99. 


(27) The Chancel- 
lor Bacon, de aug- 
ment. Scientiar. 
lib. wit, cap. ii, 


This work of Machiavel was tranſlated into French by 
Mr Amelot de la Houſſaye. The author of the News 
from the Republic of Letters (26), ſpeaking of the 
third edition of this tranſlation, makes the Rowing 
remark. 'The preface * is full of reflexions which are 
very judicious ; we there read amongſt other 
* things this thought of Mr de Wicquefort ; Machia- 
vel ſays almoſt every where what princes do, and not 
* avhat they ought to do (27). It is ſtrange there are ſo 


pag. m: 397, bad many people, who believe, that Machiavel teaches 


ſaid the ſame. 
Eſt quod gratias 
agamus Machia- 
vello & hujuſ- 


modi Scriptoribus 


qui aperte & in- 


© princes dangerous politics; for on the contrary princes 
© have taught Machiavel what he has written. It is 
the ſtudy of the world, and the obſervation of the 
« tranſaQtions in it, and nota fanciful claſet meditation, 


© that have been Machiavel's maſters. Let his books 


diſſimulanter pro- © be burned, anſwered, tranſlated, and commented, it 


ferunt quid ho- 
mines facere 
leant non quid 


vill be all one with reſpect to government. By an 
0 py and fatal neceſſity, Politics ſet ves 


« above Morality ; they do not confeſs it, but yet they 


\ 


* do as Achilles, Jura negat fibi nata. A great Phi- 
* loſopher of this age can not bear they ſhould ſay, 
that it was neceſſary man ſhould fin : I believe, how- 
© ever, that he owns, with reſpect to princes, that ſin 
is now become a neceſſary thing, although that does 
not make them excuſable; for befides that there are 
* few who content themſelves with what is neceſſary, 
they would not be under this wretched condition, 
if they were all good men.” To this may be added 
the ſaying of an ancient Poet, that by the bare exer- 
ciſe of royalty, the moſt innocent would learn to be 
guilty, without any tutor: Ut nemo daceat fraudis & 
ſeelerum wias, regnum docebit (28). - - - - - Though no one 
abere to teach the aways of / oma and wickedneſs, a king- 
dom ewill teach them. Every body has heard that 
maxim, qui neſcit diſſimulare neſcit regnare, and he who 
denies the truth of it, muſt be very ignorant of affairs 
of ſtate. Boccalini cunningly gives us to underſtand, 
that the reign of ſome Popes taught Machiavel the po- 
litics of his Prince. Obſerve the apology he lends this 
writer. To in tanto non intendo difendere gli ſcritti 
miei, che pubblicamente gli accuſo, e condanno per 
* emp1, per pieni di crudeli, & eſecrandi documenti 
© da governare gli ſtati. Di modo, che ſe quella, che 
* ho publicata alla Stampa, e dottrina inventata di mio 
capo, e ſono Precetti nuovi, dimando, che pur' hora 


U 
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za, che a 1 Giudici e piaciuto darmi contro: ma fe 
gli Scritti miei altro non contengono, che quei Pre- 
cetti Politici, e quelle regole di Stato, che ho cavate 
dalle attioni di alcuni Principi, che ſe voſtra Maeſtà 
mi dara licenza nominarò in queſto luogo, de quali 
e pena la vita dir male, qual giuſtitia, qual ragione 
vuole, ch'eſſi, che hanno inventata Varrabbiata, è di- 
ſperata Politica ſcritta da me, ſieno tenati ſacroſanti, 
io che ſolo l'ho publicata, un rihaldo, un atheiſta? 
Che certo non sò vedere, per qual cagione ſtia bene 
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ciare la copia di eſſa come eſecrabile : è come io tanto 
* debba eſſer perſeguitato, quando la lettione delle 
* Hiſtorie, non ſolo permeſſa, ma tanto commendata 
da ogn'uno notoriamente ha vertà di convertire in 
© tanti Machiavelli quelli, che vi attendono con Pocchiale 
* Politico (29). Obſerve theſe laſt words; Boccalini 
pretends, that ſince the reading of Hiſtory is both 
permitted and recommended, the reading of Ma- 
chiavel 1s unjuſtly condemned. 'The meaning of which 
is, that the ſame maxims are found in Hiſtory, as in 


(g) Blaſphemane 
evomutt impro- 
2 bum Spiritum. 

Th. Raynaudus, 
s de malis & bonis 
who eis, num. *, 
Pag. 28. 


(28) Seneca in 
Thyeſte, Act ii, 
ver. 313. He 
bad ſaid ver. 
217. Sanctitas, 


pietas, fides, pri- | 


vata bona ſunt : 
qua juvat, Reges 
eant. - --- 
Sanity, piety, 


faelity, are pri- 


vate goods : let 
kings go where 


they pleaſe, 


contro di me irremiſſibilmente, ſi eſeguiſca la ſenten- 


adorar Poriginale di una coſa come ſanta, & abbruc- 


(29) Boccalin. 
agguagli di 


Parnaſſo, centu- 


ria I, cap. 
Kais. 


this author's Prince. There we ſee them put in practice, 


they are only here adviſed. It is perhaps upon this 
foundation, that men of ſenſe judge, that it were to be 
wiſhed no hiſtories were written (30). This does not 
excuſe Machiavel: he advances maxims which he does 
not blame; but a good Hiſtorian, who relates the 
practice of theſe maxims, condemns it. This makes a 
great difference between this Florentine's book and Hiſto- 
ry ; and yet it is certain, that, by accident, the reading of 
Hiſtory is very apt to produce the ſame effect, as the 
reading of Machiavel. There are ingenious people, 
who have made his apology (31), ſaying, that all 
thoſe, who have attacked him, ſhow their ignorance 
in matters of policy (32). Quicunque ſane hactenus 
* MacnulaveELLUM fſibi ſumpſere confutandum, ſi 
verum licet profiteri, ſuam civilis philoſophiæ aTe:- 
* Sevoiay nimis aperte prodiderunt. Ita voco cum 
* Ariſtotele, ſummo dicendi magiſtro, imperitiam 78 
© Teoms vis tig uns, five naturz & indolis politicæ 
5 ſcientiz ignorantiam (33). Enim vers omnes pens 
* videas diſſerere, quaſi non aliæ ſint Reſpublicz, quam 


(30) See Maſ- 
cardi, de Arte 
Hiſtorica. 


(31) Pro Ma- 
chiavello inter a- 
lios Apologiam 
ſcripfit Gaſp. 
Sciopp. in libello 
Pædiæ Politicæ, 
& Diſlertatione 
adverſus Pagani- 
num Gauden- 
tium. Bofius de 


comparanda proud. 


Civil, num. xctit, 
apud Magirum 
Eponymol. Pag 
552. 


(32) Conringius 


; _ primo ac per ſeſe, imo unice, ſalutem populi /, Prefat, ſuæ 


pectant, aut vero affectant plenam exactamque hu- 
* manz vitæ felicitatem; eoque & politico magiſtro 


(33) Refer to this, theſe words of the Sieur Naude, chap. i, of 
Coups d' Etat (State politics.) To ſpeak of politics, as they are handled 
and practiſed at this day, without ſaying any thing of theſe ſtate- poli- 
tics, is properly to be ignorant of the diſcipline and method which A- 
riſtotle teaches, in his Analytics, to ſpeak of all things pertinently, 
and according to the principles and demonſtrations proper and eſſen- 
tial to them: Eff enim pædiæ inſcientia neſcire quorum oporteat guæ- 
rere demonſtratieuom, quorum were non eporiaat: as he fays in his Me- 
papbyſics, 

de 


libri de Principe 
editionis, apud 


Magirum, Pag. 6 


554. 
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Sa Thomas Aquinas's commentary upon the 
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MACHIAVEL 19 


who had not read it, was nevertheleſs the cauſe of it's being condemned by the Ins 


quiſition FJ. Machiavel publiſhed ſeven books of the Military art, which made him 


© de ſolis illis agendum eſſe: hinc ſanè omnem doctri- 
© nam, quz non eſt de Rebuſpublicis, quas illi unice 
< cognoſcendas hominibus arbitrantur, damnare ſolent, 
& extra limites politicæ method abyicere. - - - 
Whoever hitherto have undertaken to confute Machiavel, 
if I may ſpeak the truth, have too plainly diſcovered 
their ignorance of Politics. You will find them almoſt 
all diſputing, as if there were no other republics, than 
« ſugh as principally, if not ſolely, regard the good 4 the 
people, or aim at a an and exact happineſs of human 
« life; and therefore that a Politician ought ſolely to con- 
« fine himſelf to them: hence they condemn all dotrine; as 
© avithout the limits of Politics, which does not regard 
« ſuch republics, as they think ought aloe to be inquired 
into by men. You will find ſeveral reflexions of this 
nature, in. the preface which the learned Conringius 
has prefixed to Machiavel's Prince. Obſerve, that our 
Florentine is accuſed of enriching himſelf with the 
ſpoils of Ariſtotle : his political maxims therefore have 
for a long time been in books. It is the fame Con- 
ringius who charges him with this: Nicolaus Ma- 
© chiavellus cymbalum illud Politicarum artium nullum 
«< fere dominatis arcanum conſilium Principem ſuum 
« potuit docere, quod non dudum ante ad tyrannidem 
& dominatum conſervandum facere Ariſtoteli ſit libro 
© V Politicorum) obſervatum. Quin ſua omnia vafer- 
rimus hic nequitize doQor diſimulato plagio ex Ariſtol 
tele fortaſſe tranſcripſit : eo tamen diſcrimine, quod 
hic impie ac impudenter omni Principi commendet, 
quæ non niſi Dominis ac Tyrannis convenire longe 


e 


* 


rectius ac prudentius ſcripſerat ante Ariſtoteles (34). 


Introduct. in © Politics, could teach his prince no ſecret ſpring of govern- 
Polit. 1 ment, which Ariſtotle had not long ago Hesel, for 
_— BF be. © the preſervation of power, in the fifth book of his Politics. 
a Plagio litera- *© Nay, perhaps this cunning doctor of iniquity _ tranſcribed 
rio, pag. 223, * his awhole dofirine from Ariſtotle, without confeſfing the 
theft ; yet with this difference, that Machiawel impiouſly 

and impudently recommends to all princes, that, awhich, 
© according to Ariſtotle, is applicable only to tyrants.” 

_ Gentillet (35) accuſes him of being Bartolus's plagiary. 
J wonder they do not ſay, that he has ſtole his maxims 


Fe 
c 
c 
c 
* 
(34) Conringius © = Nicolas Machiavel, that cymbal of the arts of 
o 
« 
c 
* 
6 


entarior. ad ver- . 25 5 %7 88 85 | 
"a Ma en el See in Naude's State-Politics (36) a NN of 


Ariſtotle's Politics. Mr Amelot (37) proves, that Ma- 
(36) In chap. i, chiavel was but the diſciple or interpreter of Tacitus, 
pag..m. 16. and he makes uſe of the fame obſervation as Conrin- 


(37) In his notes 


70 Machia * chiavel, you will find that ſome confeſs, they never 
upon Machia- 


read him ; and the others who have read him, have 
| never underſtood him; as appears by their taking ſe- 
(38) Amelot de a a 
know how to interpret otherwiſe. So that, to tell the 
truth, he is cenſured only becauſe he is ill under- 
ſtood; and he is ill underſtood by many, who are 


ace to Macbia- 
wel*s Prince. 


capable of underſtanding him better, only becauſe 


they read him with prejudice : whereas, if they read 


him as judges, that is, holding the balance even be- 


6 
0 
0 
c 
Cc 
« 
6 
a 
o 
< tween him and his adverſaries, they would ſee, that 
his maxims are for the moſt part abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to princes, who, as the great Coſmo de Medicis 
aid, cannot always er their ſtates with their 
* Che gli Sta: a 
non fi tenevano 
con Pater-noſtri. 
"i 
c 
6 
6 
0 
» 
= 
- 
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beads in their hand He had been ſaying (30), 
That it is no wonder, that Machiavel is cenſured by 
ſo many people; ſince there are ſo few that under- 


— | ſtand the Reaſons of State, and conſequently ſo few 
qualified to be competent judges of his precepts 
(49) In the E- and. maxims. And I will fay by the way, That 


Ppiſile Dedicatory. 


ſtudy them, and even practiſe them in every point, 

who had condemned and deteſted them, before they 

came to the miniſtry, or the throne. So true it is 

that a man muſt be a prince, or at leaſt a miniſter, 

to know, I ſay not the uſefulneſs, but the abſolute 

neceſſity of theſe maxims. This is applying to Ma- 

chiavel, what another had faid of Tacitus; They 

| who accuſe him of holding impious maxims, and 
; © oppoſite to morality, muſt pardon me, if I tell them, 
© That never Politician handled ſtate-maxims more rea- 


have blamed them, whilſt qy were N perſons, 
8 i When they were 


at ſuch prejudicial writings, a genteel wit aroſe in 


from the angelic doctor, the great St Thomas Aquinas. 


th book of 
gius. Of all thoſe, ſays he (38), that cenſure Ma- 


veral paſſages in a literal ſenſe, which the Politicians 


there are abundance of miniſters and princes, that 


paſs 


. 


called to the management of public affairs (40). (40) Menfieur t 


Mr Amelot having cited thoſe words of Mr de Chan- Harlai Chanva- 


valon, immediately confirms them by an example: lon's preface to 
Germany, ſays he (41), has very lately ſeen a notable 75 *r4:/lation of 
example of this in the laſt biſhop of Vienna, who, home 

when he was only Father Emeric, in puris naturali- (4) In bis Cri- 
bus, inveighed, in all his ſermons, againſt the maxims ical Difcourfe 
of Policy, fo far as to believe there was no falvation before Tatitus's 
for thoſe who practiſed them; but who was no Morals, Printed 
ſooner introduced into the emperor's court, and 8% ie | 
drawn into the miniſtry, but he changed his opinion . of Praha 
as his fortune, and he himſelf practiſed (but more :-.»,; | 
artfully) whatever he condemned before in his pre- r t books of 
deceſſors, the princes of Averſberg and Lobkowitz, Tacitus's Annals, 
whoſe diſgrace he had procured, and in count 

* Auguſtin of Walſtein, his competitor, for the 

* biſhopric of Vienna, and the cardinalſhip *#? as 7, , coman 
We muſt ſay ſomething of the book written by prizce'smanuſeripe 
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c 


Innocent Gentillet, againſt that of Machiavel : It is account of the court | 


called, in the edition I uſe (42), Diſcourſes upon the Vienna. 
Means of Mell governing and Maintaining a Kingdom, | 2G 
or Principality, in Peace, divided into three books : con- ö 
cerning the Council, Religion, and Policy, that a Prince 

ought to uſe. Againſt Nicolas Machiawel, a Florentine. 

It is dedicated to the duke of Alengon, brother to king 

Henry III. There is neither the name of the author 

nor the Printer to it, nor the place where it was 

printed, but only the date 1576. This book is com- 


monly cited, as if intituled 4nti-Machiavel. This ci- 


tation is ſhorter than that of the true title, and that 
was the occaſion of giving it the name of Axti-Ma- 
chiavel. Conſult Mr Bailſet (43). + 

I am perſuaded, that what I am going to quote 
from the Sieur de la Popeliniere, relates to Gentillet's p. 129, & ſeg. 
treatiſe. He blames the tolerating this Florentine's 

books, filled with pernicious maxims; and then he 5 
adds (44): Now ſince Chriſtian magiſtrates connived (44) La Pope: | 
© France, to confute the errors and impieties which he Hiſtories : book 
thought too open, and ſo much countenanced by the vii, pag. 405, 
« generality. But with ſo poor a ſucceſs, that by 4% 

* grounding himſelf only on authorities, and impro- 

« per examples (which both ſides may uſe, and which 


(43) In the fecond 


the Florentine calls ridiculous), and ſhewing himſelf 


* unprovided of ſolid reaſons, which are the true arms, 

© wherewith he challenges all the world to a combat; 

the poor author could obtain no other recompence 

for ſo much labour in defending the ſtate, the reli- _—_ 
© gion, and duty of all together, but reproaches and RA. 
* menaces, inſtead of honours, and other worthy ſalaries, 
that ſuch a well-meant and laborious work deſerved.” 

If we judged of the merit of a book; by. the multi- 

tude of editions and tranſlations, that of Gentillet 

might pretend to a high degree of glory ; for it has 

been tranſlated into divers languages, and printed ſe- 

veral times. The edition of Leyden 1609 ſays, that 

it had been augmented above one half. The epiſtle 
dedicatory has been retrenched in that edition. 

If we had the work entire, a part of which was 
publiſhed in_ the year 1622, perhaps we ſhould have 

the beſt book that has been written on Machiavel's 

Prince. This part, full of chaſms, is intituled, 4 Frag- 

ment of the Examination of Machiavel's Prince; in 

which is diſcourſed of the Confidents, Miniſters, and 
Privy-Counſellors of a Prince, as alſo of the Fortune of 

his Favourites. It is in 12mo, and contains 339 pages. 

I have quoted ſomething out of it, in the article of the 
chancellor de PHoſpital. There is anew Latin edition 

of Machiavel's Prince publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 8vo, 

1699, Interprete Caſparo Langenhert Philoſopho, qui 

ſua ei Commentaria adjecit: He who gives this new 
22 undertook it only, l becauſe that, which aue | 
had before, ſeemed to him to be imperſtct (45). _ 

[F] Pofſewin, who had not . . diana it n 
cauſe of it's being condemned by the Inguiſition.] It was March, 1700. 
very late, when this tribunal thought of condemning} 5, 211. Dutch 
that book. Machiavel's Prince was. publiſhed about ©" 
the year 1515, and dedicated to Laurence de Medi- 
cis, nephew to Leo X. It did not prejudice the au. 
thor with this Pope, who nevertheleſs: was the firſt 
who threatened thoſe with excommunication, that read 
al jen book. Nec tamen à Papa ifthor wel liber 

% e verbo natatus ( uumuit Leo ammium pri- 


n 


» 
TH" 
* 


atten of the - 


tome of the Anti, 


* 


Præfat. Principis toleration o 


(47) Conring. 


year 1592. He 
in bis Biblioth. 


upon one 1 
part of his works [H]. 
mus intenderit vim librorum prohibitoriam, vetitis legi 

 diffidentium ſcriptis omnibus ſub excommunicationis pena, 
| quod hactenus carebat exemplo ) vel auctor priſtino gratiæ 

(46) Conringius, Joco motus ( * ). Which I obſerve, to ſhew, that the 

this book of Machiavel, ought not to 

be attributed to any general remiſſneſs of Leo's ponti- 
ficate, with reſpect to bad books. The Pope was ſo 
far from diſcontinuing the expreſſions of his friend- 
ſhip to the author, that he employed him in writing 
a book” that required ſecrecy. He ordered him to 


Machiav. apud 
Magirum, ubi 


ſupra, þ+ 548, 


write a treatiſe concerning the reformation of the 


republic of Florence. Valuit in tantum apud Leonem, 

= ut hujus juſſu arcanam difſertationem concinnaverit de 
Reformatione Reip. Florentine, uam manuſeriptam 
in bibliotheca Gaddiana ſupereſſe teſtatur Facobus Gad- 
dus (47). - - - - Which manuſcript, Fames Gaddus ſays, 

. 75 extant in the Gaddian library. Hadrian VI, ſucceſ- 
ſor to Leo X, did not cenſure Machiavel's book. 
Clement VII, ſucceſſor to Hadrian VI, did more; 


ibid. 


for he not only allowed of Machiavel's dedicating 


his Hiſtory of Florence to him, but alſo granted a 
privilege (48) to Antony Bladus to print this author's 
works at Rome. Thè ſucceſſors of Clement VII, 


(48) Dated the 
23d of Auguſt, 
1531, It was 

before Macbia- l ah 
v:1's works, Machiavel's Prince, in all Italy, whereof there were 

Fe frequent editions and tranſlations. It was however 
known, that this book did not pleaſe ſome doctors; 

(49) De libris 3 for a book of Ambroſe Catharinus (49), printed at 

Chriſtiano dete- Rome in 1552, has a chapter againſt the Diſcourſes 

ſtandis, & ex and the Prince of Machiavel. At laft, under the pon- 

eee tificate of Clement VIII, the writings of this Floren- 
tine were condemned, aſter the loud complaints made 

at Rome, by the Jetuit Poſſevin, and a prieſt of the 

Oratory called Thomas Bozius: tho' it is certain, that 

this jeſuit had never read Machiavel's Prince; fot 

if you look into the judgment he has publiſhed on 

35 four writers, La Noue, Bodin, Du Pleſſis Mornai, and 

88 eie Machiavel (50), you will find that he ſuppoſes the 

r Prince, written by the fourth, to be divided into three 

Het IX, 

and publiſhed it 


vel with ſuch things as are not in the Prince. 
at Rome, in the 


Conringius conjectures very well, that the occa- 
inſerted part of it ſion of theſe- miitakes, was, becauſe Poſſevin never 


in the ſame Ma- 
3 « {int: hinc ſtatim initio, ubi de Machiavelhb agit, 
aliquot ejus ſententiis enumeratis, & hec quidem, 
© inquit ille, ſceleratum illud Satane organum prioribus 
. * duobus libris, quibus de Principe agit, ixſipienti mun- 
* do obtrufit. Non multo poſt cum diceret : redeo ad 
* eaſdem labes Machiavelli, ut cognita peſtis magis ca- 


« weatur. In margine libri notat um tertium : quaſi ' 


libro tertio Machiavel/lus doceat, belli juſtitiam in 
ea, quam ſibi quiſque year eſſe neceſſitatem, collo- 
cari. At vero certo elit certius, non niſi unicum, & 
* quidem exiguum libellum de Principe Machiavelli 
auctore eſſe conſcriptum, & nuſquam terrarum tres 
in partes illum fuiſſe ſectum, nec in hoc libello re- 
periri ea, quæ inter alia criminatur Poſſevinus, re- 
ligionem Ethnicam Chriſtianæ Præferendam, aut Do- 
* ores Chriſtianæ Religionis nihili faciendos: ut nec 
 quicquam hoc libro (quod itidem Poſſevinus conque- 
« ritur) inclementius dicitur in Romanam Eccleſiam, 
ſed potiùs illud cap. xi. ipſum principatum Ponti- 
ficium non humanis conſiliis atque artibus, ſed qui- 
dam inuſitatà vi, & quidem ſolius Dei favore, fal- 
vum efle ; quod vix quiſquam Zelotici gregis af- 
firmayerit. Nec tamen longe petenda aut hariolan- 
da venit cauſa craſſi illius Poſſeviniani erroris modo 
quis inſpexerit volumen illud, quod Anti-Machiavel- 
li titulo 2rovvums oppoluit, hinc inde ex variis li- 
bris Machiavellicis excerptis ſententiis Innocentius 
Gentilletus. Hoc enim tres in libros eſt diſtinctum 
& in ejus duobus prioribus reprehenſa ſunt illa, quæ 


ee 


* duobus prioribus de principe libris haberi Poſſevi- 


nus ridicule affirmat: in tertio etiam illorum libro- 
rum animadvertitur in ea, quæ ex tertio libro de 
Principe fruſtra repetit MACHIAVELLUS (51). 
* Ut liquido appareat, ex illo volumine Anti- Machi- 
* avellico, non autem ex MACHIAVELLO ipſo 
| | 2 


51) It ſeems it 
2 Fl Poſle- 


vinus, and not 


Machiavellus. 


— 


* 


to Clement VIII, excluſively, permitted the ſale of 


c 
. 
c 
c 
c 
f 
© tences picked out of MachiavePs works. 
c 
. 
c 
4 
7 


books ; which is evidently falſe. He charges Machia- 


Conringius. 


knew this work, but by the reading of Gentillet. 
Selecta. Conring. In ea (Differtatione Peſewini) vero ita difleritur, 
* quaſi a Machiawelh tres de Principe libri compoſiti 


de militari 


. diſcourſes made the ſecond tome, and was publiſhed in 


MACHIAVE IL. 


paſs with the duke of Urbino for a man very capable of drawing up an army in Battalia 
but he was ſo wiſe, that he never would venture to try his theory, no, not ſo much as 


They lately publiſhed a new French tranſlation of the greateſt 
His novel of Belphegor, a very ingenious piece, was publiſhed 


6 

c 

c 

bo 

c 

c 

* we know the infection, we may avoid it; in the 

* margin he refers to book the third; as though MA. 

© CHIAVEL teaches in the third book, that the juſtice 

* of war confiſts in what each man thinks to be the ne- 

© ceſſity of it. Jet it is certain to a demonſtration, that 0162 

* MACHIAVEL wrote but one book, and that a 

« ſmall one de Principe, and that it does not contain 

chat Poſſevin, among other things, aſcribes io it; 

namely, that Paganiſm is better than Chriſtianity, and 

« that the doctors of the Chriſtian Religion are not to 

be regarded: there being nothing ſaid in this book ( as 

* Pofſevin complains there is) that bears hard againſt 

« the Romiſh church; on. the contrary, it is ſaid, <<: 

* xi. that the Papal power ſubſiſts, not by human coun- 

« fels and arts, but by ſome uncommon influence, and 

the ſole fawour of GOD ; which ſcarce one of the 
zealot-tribe will affirm. Nor need we look far to di 
cover the foundation of this egregious error of Poſſevin 3 
abe need only look into the volume, which Innocent Gen- 
tillet publiſhed, without prefixing his name, under the 
title of the Anti-Machiavel, confiting of various ſen- 

For this wwork 

is divided into three bocks, in the twa firſt of*which 

the author cenſures thoſe things, æubich Pofſevin ridi- 

culouſly affirms to be contained in the two firft books De 

Principe: the third book likewiſe animadverts upon 

toſs things, which Poſſevin in vain aſcribes to the 

© third book de Principe. So that it is plain, that Poſe 

« ſevin took his work from the Anti-Machiavel, not from 

* MACHIAVE L himſelf” Here is the remark of 

Et vero illud Poſſevini facinus luculente 

oſtendit, non deeſſe etiam eximiæ dignitatis atque 

exiſtimationis viros, qui ſcripto publico ne inſpectum EE 

© quidem MAchIAVELLI Principem ſævo calculo ab- | 


» 


« jecerint (53). - - - - This behawiour of Poſſevin ſhewws (52) Conring. — 


E clearly, that men of rank and credit, hade avrote pud Magrum, 

* againſt MachiavePs Prince, without having ever ſeen it. * . 55 
[G] He was fo wiſe, that he never would venture 

to try his theory, no not ſo much as upon one ſquadron 

of horſe.) He that knows the war only by reading, 

ought to keep to the theory; for if he ſhould at- 

tempt to practiſe it upon one regiment, he would ex- 

poſe himſelf to the laughter of the meaneſt ſoldier. 

Machiavel is to be commended, for refuſing to com- 


ply with the defire of the duke*%of Urbino (54). Per- (54) He ca fon 


haps we ſhould have been ignorant of this particu- of Perer de Me- 

lar, if Cardan had not mentioned it. © Machiavel- cis, and ne- 
lum ſeculi ſuperioris Doctorem qui tot & tanta 22 ui Les A. 
Romanorum diſciplina diſertiſſimè 7% 

* ſcriplerat, ne unam quidem cohortem, quan- 
* tumvis eum id ut tentaret, Urbini Princeps hor- 
© taretur, inſtruere auſum eſſe Cardanus teſtatur (55). 
a Cardan iuforms us, that Machiawel, a doctor of the lui, de Utilir, ex 
laſt age, who wrote ſo much, and ſo well, on the adverſ. capienda, 
* military diſcipline of the Romans, would not venture citante Beſoldo de 
© to* exerciſe a ſingle regiment, tho the duke of Urbino Arte Jureq; Bell, 
« preſſed him to attempt it. ja RS 44 
[IH] They have lately publiſhed a new French tran- 55, 4 


Præfat. xxi, Pas; : 


lation of the greateſt part of his works.] Henry Deſ- 118. 
bordes, a French Bookſeller at Amſterdam, printed 
it in ſix volumes in 12mo. The firſt came out 
in the year 1691, and contains the two firſt books 
of the diſcourſes upon Livy. The third book of theſe 


the year 1692. The Art of War was printed in the 
year 1693. The Hiſtory of Florence was printed in 
two volumes in 1694. And the Prince, and ſome 
other tracts, in 1696. "This laſt book was tranſlated 
a new tho' Mr Amelot de la Houſſaie had publiſhed 
it in French a few years before, becauſe it was be- 
lieved, the public would be glad to have all the works 
of Machiavel from the ſame hand. They deſerved 

to 
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Works of the 


writing the life of Caſtrucio Caſtracani. 


Menagiana (x), a very curious particular, 


MACHIAVEL 


5 by Mr le Fevre of Saumur, in the year 1664 (i). There is in the continuation of the 


* 


about the artifice that Machiavel uſed, in 


Guillet. They pretend, That it was written with a great deal of inſincerity [7]. And 


the ſame judgment is made of his hiſtory of Florence (0) [K]. 


You will find ſome 


Y (56) Hiſt. of the Kor ies below concerning his impiety [L]. Some authors ſay 65 he ſerved Cæſar Borgia 


Learned, July 
1691, pag. 483. 


It is Mr 
(879.8. a French 
Refugee and Phy- 
fician at the 
Hague. He 1s 
of Blois, of the 
family of Mr 
Tetard, miniſter 
of Blois, who is 
often mentioned 
in the ſynods of 
France, at the 
time of the Sau- 
murian diſputes 
about Univerſal 
Grace, 


(58) See Mr de 
Reauval, 1691, 
fag. 483, and 
the Bibliotheque 
Vniverſelle, Tom. 
xx, pag. 328. 
Mr Beughem, 
Bibliographize 
Conſp. ii, pag. 
192, 7s miſtaken 
when he ſays, 
the tranſlation 
mentioned in 
Biblioth. Uni- 
verſ. ibid. is Mr 


Amelbt's. 


50) William 

Av eldeſt ſon 
ef the king's ad- 

VvVocate and Phy- 

J ician, tranſlated 
Machiuvels 
Prince, printed 
in 1553, La 
Croix du Maine, 
Biblicth Frang. 
Page 144. 


(60) See the E- 
piſtle Dedicatory 
of the Prince, 
and that of the 
Diſcourſes on 
Livy, tranſlated 
by Gobory. 


(61) Sagredo, 
Hiſtorical Me- 
moirs of the Ot- 
toman Empire. 
This book wwas 
printed at Ve- 
nice in 1673. 


(62) Voſſius, de 
Arte Hiſtorica, 
cap. x, pag. 56. 
(63) Jovius, E- 
log. cap. cxli, 


pag. m. 283. 


(64) In the re- 


(65) Centro ex- 
centrici ad alte- 

rum terminum 
mediocrem per- 
veniente, ſpera- 
mus adfuturum 
Dominum no- 
ſtrum Jeſum 
Chriſtum, nam 
hoc loco circa 
creationem mun- 
di fuit . 
When the center 
of excentricity 
comes about tg a- 
nother middle 
term, wwe expect 
the coming of our 
Lord FESUS 
CHRIST ; for 
it wwas in this fi- 
tuation about the 
creation of the 
Werd. 


as his favourite-counſellor (2); and perhaps he was employed fo 
had at Nants that converſation 
third chapter of his Prince. 


him 1n France, when he 


with the cardinal of Rouen, which he mentions in the | 


Thoſe who ſay, that in that work he deſigned to repreſent Charles V, are groſsly 


miſtaken [M]. 


to be tranſlated anew into our language, becauſe the 
old verſion was grown obſolete. I have ſeen a Paris 


edition of it later than the year 1630, but it was 


a new edition, for in it are found ſome French verſes 
written by Des Effars the tranſlator of Amadis. 
Mr de Beauval (56) has told us the name . of him 
(57), who made the new verhon of Machiavel, and 


Who has prefixed to the firſt volume a preface which 


deſerves to be read (58) ; it is an apology for Ma- 
chiavel, and it treats the Inquifition as it deſerves. 
The verſion wherein are the verſes of Des Eflars, 
is doubtleſs James Gohory's. It contains the treatiſe 


of the Prince, and the Diſcouſes upon Livy, and was 


printed at Paris in 1571, in 8yo. This was a ſe⸗ 
cond edition, reviſed very carefully, and much better 
than the former. The author did not put his name 


to the firſt, but he put it to the ſecond to prevent 


his tranſlation of the Diſcourſes upon Livy from 
being ſtolen from him by one (59) of the other two 
tranſlators of the Prince (60). It is ſaid, that Ma- 
chiavel's Prince was tranſlated into the Turkiſh tongue, 


and read by Sultan Amurath the fourth, in that lan- 
guage (61). | 


- [7] They pretend that the Life of Caſtrucis Caftra- 
cani was written æuith a great deal of inſincerity.] 
Voſſius ſays this in a few words: Machiavellus, /ays 
« he (62), plane multa comminifcitur in vita Caſtru- 
* cit: nempe quia is hoſtis fuiſſet Reipublicæ Flo- 
« rentinz. - - Machiawel forges many things in the 
Lie of Caſtrucio; and the reaſon is plain; he was 
an enemy of the Republic of Florence” Paul jovius 
highly complains of this fraud of Machiavel, in his 
elogium of Nicolas Tegrimus, a Lawyer and Hiſtorian 


Caſtracani. Sed Machiavellus Florentinus Hiſtoricus, 
patrii veteris odii memor, petulanti malignitate, non 
« mterituram memorabilis Ducis famam fabulis inyol- 
vit, quum vitam acerrimi hoſtis Etruſco ſermone 
ſcribere orſus, tam impudenti, quam aſtuto illudendi 
genere, ſacroſanctam rerum geſtarum fidem corrupe- 
© rit (63). - - But Machiavel, the Florentine Hiſtorian, 
full of his country-reſentment, invidiouſſy wraps up the 
character of a famous general in fables, and, undertak- 
ing to ewwrite the Life of an inveterate enemy in the 
© Tufean language, corrupts the reality of his actions by 
* impudently, as well as artfully, impoſing upon his 
c | | 

[K ] The ſame judgment is made of his Hiſtory of Fh- 
rence.) I have already mentioned this work (64) ; 
and I] add, that Jerom 'Turlerus, a German Civilian, 
printed the firſt book of it, in 1564. He had tran- 
ſlated it into Latin: and as Machiavel, in the firſt 
part of that work, explains the revolutions of the 
Roman empire, by the irruptions of the barbarous na- 
tions, the tranſlator takes an occaſion to write an 
epiſtle dedicatory, ſtuffed withaſtrological and numerical 
myſteries, which made the Mahometan religion to 
ceaſe at the end of an hundred years, and determin- 
ed the time of the end of the world (65). Lazarus 
Jetznerus, a Bookſeller of Straſburg, ſeeing that the 
Lat Norton of the firit book fold well, and was 
often / reprinted, cauſed the reſt to be tranſlated into 


the fame language, and publiſhed the whole hiſtory, ' 


with the Life of Caſtracani. 
is printed in 1610 in $vo. 


- 


The edition that I uſe 

That hiſtory of Florence, (ſays James Gohory) was 
< written in ſuch perfection, that the deceaſed Milles 
* Perrot, Maſter of the Accounts, my. near kinſman 
* (the moſt learned perſon of his time in this king- 


"I IS ˙ ͤ u T wg TO 


It has been ſaid, that it was the book which Catherine de Medicis 
made her peculiar ſtudy, and that ſhe put it into the hands of her children [VI. 


They 
who 


me, that it was fo fitted to the humour of our times, 
that he eſteemed the reading of it more profitable, 
than of the great antient Hiſtorians, ſo different 
from our preſent manners, faſhions, and cuſtoms (66). 

[L] Some ſtories concerning his impiety.] If I ſhould 
relate all thoſe which are told about it, I ſhould have 


a large field. Here follows one of thoſe ſtories : One 


comes to that deteſtable point of honour, as Ma- 


' 


(i) See the Jour- 
nal des Sgavant, 


of the tevelfth of 


This life was tranſlated into French, by Monſieur Jm, 1665. 


(Y Pag. 96. of 
the Dutch edition. 


4) Jovius, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 205, 


m) Boſius, de 
Compar. Prud. 
Civ. num. 42. 


(n) Conring. 
Præfat. Princi- 
pis Machiavelli. 


(66) Gohory, 
Epiſt. Dedicat. 
of the Diſcourſes 
upon Livy. 


* Chiavel did when he drew near the time of his death ; 


„for he had this viſion a little before he gave up 
the ghoſt ; he ſaw a parcel of poor people like beg- 


gars, tattered, half-itarved, deformed, who ſtood 


* confuſedly, and were but few in number: and it was 
whom it was written, Bled are the poor, for theirs 
appeared an innumerable company of perſons fall 
where ſtate-afairs and very ſerious matters were, 
Tacitus, and others of the ſame condition: He ask- 
was told, that they were the damned, and the ſouls 
is enmity with GOD. This viſion being ended, he 
was asked, which of theſe companies he would be 
of ? He anſwered, that he would rather be. in hell 


with theſe great wits, to conſult with them 
about ſtate- aſſairs, than be with this vermin of ſcoun- 


.© drels that had been ſhewn him. And preſently he (67) B 
died, and went to ſee how the ſtate- affairs went 


in the other world (67).“ Spizelius relates the ſame 
ſtory in ſubſtance (68). There are ſome who tell this 


of Lucca, who deſcribed very exactly the actions of ftory another way: They pretend that Machiavel 


ſaid, in one of his works, that he had rather be ſent 
to hell after his death, than go to paradiſe ; for, ad- 
ded he, I ſhall find none in paradiſe but beggars and 
poor Monks and Hermits, and Apoſtles ; but in 
hell I ſhall live with Popes and Cardinals, and with 
kings and princes. Francis Hotman (69), affirms, 
that this may be read in the Commentaries of Wolfius, 
upon the 2ux/tiones Tuſculanæ of Cicero, and he is 
very ſorry, that, notwithſtanding theſe blaſphemies, 
and ſeveral others, an impreſſion of Machiavel's works, 


tranſlated by a profeſſor called Stupanus, ſhould be 


allowed at Baſil. He obſerves, that Perna, who had 
been ſeveral times impriſoned by order of the ma- 
giſtrates, for having printed divers impious and exe- 
crable books, was printing this tranſlation. Hotman 
relates this, and ſome other curious things, in a letter 
dated December 25, 15 80. 9 EN 
[M ] Thoſe who jay that in his prince, he deſigned to re- 
preſent Charles V, are groſily miſtaken.] I wonder that 
James Gohory has publiſhed this. Machiavel, /ays he 
(yo), wrote that book of the Prince . . in which he 
« deſcribes particularly all the qualities neceſſary toa lord 
© who aſpires to monarchy, and ſecretly repreſents 
Charles V then reigning, as he declares in one paſſage of 
* it.” How came he to be ignorant, that this book was 
written before it was known whether Charles V ſhonld 
acquire a great reputation ? Had he not read in the 
twenty firſt chapter, that Ferdinand king of Arragon 
was alive when Machiavel wrote this book ? had he 
not read in another place (71), that the author ſpeaks 


of the emperor Maximilian, as of a prince then alive? 


Did he not know that that emperor died in January, 
1519, three years after Ferdinand, and then his grand- 
ſon Charles V was not full nineteen years old? 


[N] L has been ſaid that Catherine. de Medicis made (72) Alarm 


tald him, that thoſe belonged to paradiſe, of 
is the kingdom of heaven. W hen theſe retired, there 


of gravity and majeſty ; they Iboked like a ſenate, 


ed who theſe venerable gentlemen were? and he 


treated of: He ſaw there Plato, Seneca, Plutarch, 


reprobated by Heaven ; for, the wiſdom of the world 


the Salvation of 
Or igen, p. 359, 
&c. 


(68) Spizelius in 
Scrutinio Atheiſ- 
mi Hiſtorico E- 
tiologico. pag. m. 
132. He cites 
Jac. Marchant 
in Hort. Paſtor. 
Tra, , Lee, 
v, Prapoſ. ii. 


(69) Franciſ. 
Hotomannus, 
Epiſt. xcix, tag. 
139. 


(70) Gohory, in 
the Life of Ma- 
chiavel, prefixed 

to his tranſlation 
of the treatiſe of 
a Prince. 


(71) In chaps 
XXII. 


g- 


dom in divers languages and ſciences) having made it her peculiar ſtudy, and put it into the hands of her gainft maſſacres, 
* ſome notes on it. in the margin more carefully with children.] The author of the Alarm againſt Maſſacres, Paß. 53 


* his own hand, than on his Livy and C. Tacitus, told 


_— 


* 


ill edu- 


obſerves (72), * IX had been very 
| FEA 1 * 


4 


f 16 


( See Claſen, in 
chap. ix, of his 
treatiſe de Reli- 


gione politica, p. 
162, edit, 1682. 


See the re- 
(2) 8 [D] and 


20. 


(7 3) Alarm, pag. 
54. 


(74) See, above, 


citat. (2) of thge 


article CORBI- 
| NELLI. ; 


3 
n 7 GE oo > ooo 


: MACHIAVEL: 


who make this obſervation, join to it many words of reproach both upon this queen and our \ 


4 


Nicolas Machiavel. There are very few authors who ſpeak of him without curſing his 
memory (o). Some excuſe him, and undertake to defend him (p) ; and there are alſo 
ſome who look upon him as a writer very zealous for the public good [O], and think, 
that he repreſented the artifices of policy, for no other end but to inſpire men with horror 
againſt tyrants, and to excite the people to maintain their liberty. If any queſtic 

ſhould be made, what was his true motive; it ought at leaſt to be acknowledged, that 


he ſhewed himſelf, in his conduct, 


cated, and that he was kept in ignorance of theſe 
precepts in ſcripture *, that a king, who is ſet over the 
people of God, ought not to lift up his heart above his 
brethren, but ſhould punctually obſerve the law of the Lord, 
and read and meditate on it all the days of his life . . (73). 


On the contrary, the queen cauſed her children to 


be inſtructed in thoſe precepts that were more pro- 


per for a tyrant than a virtuous king, and to be 


taught not only the fooliſh fancies of Perceforeſt, 
but chiefly to ſtudy the maxims of this atheiſt Ma- 
chiavel, whoſe deſign was rather to teach a prince 
how to-make himſelf feared than beloved, and to 
reign in grandeur, rather than to reign well. And 
indeed this book may very well be called the goſpel 
of the queen-mother ; for tho' ſhe covers herſelf with 


is neceſſary for her own defence. And ſo her chief 
counſellor Morviliers has always this fine and Chri- 
ſtian book in his hand, to read a leſſon out of it to 
his miſtreſs, and never abandoned it, no more than 
Alexander did his Homer. In ſhort, it is probable 
© that this tyrannical Inſtitution was taken in part 
from thence ; and that from thence the queen drew 
her principal artifices to perſuade the king, that, 
© notwithſtanding all the promiſes of peace and friend- 
* ſhip, and alſo the ties of conſanguinity, he might 
take a furious revenge of all thoſe whom he eſteemed 


his enemies, by laying hold of any flight ſuſpicion, 


(if that may be called ſuſpicion, which is a calum- 


© ny forged at pleaſure) for a ſufficient proof.“ Da- 
vila relates, that Corbinelli often read the Prince, and 
the Diſcourſes of Machiavel, to the duke of Anjou, 


who was afterwards king Henry HI (74). | 


the public good.] This favours a little of a paradox; and 
therefore we muſt ſet down, a little at lengthy the 


very words of a famous x who judged ſo ad- 


vantageouſly of Machiavel's deſign: to which I ſhall 


prefix a kind of preface, borrowed from another learned 
man; that ſo at once I may produce two conſiderable 


(75) Chriſtoph. 
Adamus Ruper- 
tus, Diſſert. ad 
Valer. Maxim. 
lib. i, cap. ii, 
wit, Page 50. 


witneſſes, Albericus Gentilis, and Chriſtopher-Adlam 
Rupert. 
cane pejus & angue odiſſe ſoleo conceptas de auto- 
ribus opiniones, accuratiſſimi Icti ac digniſſimi cen- 
ſoris judicium, lik. iii, de Legationib. cap. ix, ubi le- 
gatum ſuum ex Philoſophia inſtruens. Nec vero, 
inguit, in negotio iſto verebor omnium præſtantiſſi- 
mum dicere, & ad imitandum proponere Machiavel- 
© lum, ejuſque plane aureas in Livium obſervationes. 
© Quod namque hominem indoctiſſimum eſſe volunt & 
« ſceleſtiſimum, id nihil ad me, qui prudentiam ejus 
ſingularem laudo, nec impietatem ac improbitatem, 
© fi qua eſt, tueor. Quanquam ſi librum editum ad- 
< yerſus illum conſidero, fi Machiavelli conditionem 
« reſpicio, fi propoſitum ſcribendi ſuum rectè cenſeo, fi 
etiam meliori interpretatione volo dicta ipſius adju- 
© yare, non equidem video cur & 1is criminibus mor- 
tui hominis fama liberari non poſſit. Qui in illum 
* ſcripfit ( intelligit Innocentium Gentilletum Idtum Del- 
* phinenſem ) illum nec intellexit, nec non in multis 
calumniatus eſt, & talis omnino eſt qualis, qui miſe- 
© ratione digniſſimus fit. Machiavellus Democratiæ 
laudator & aſſertor acerrimus: natus, educatus, ho- 
* noratus in eo Reip. ſtatu; Tyranndis ſummè inimi- 
* cus. Itaque Tyranno non favet; ſui propoſiti non 
© eſt Tyrannum inſtruere, ſed arcanis ejus palam factis 
* ipſum miſeris populis nudum & conſpicuum exhibere. 
An enim tales, quales ipſe deſcribit principes, fuiſſe 
0 


plurimos ignoramus? Eccur iſtiuſmodi principibus 


* moleſtum eſt, vivere hominis opera, & in luce ha- 


© beri. Hoc fuit viri omnium præſtantiſſimi conſilium 


ut ſub ſpecie principalis eruditionis populos rudiret. 
* Hxc Albericus Gentilis (75). - - - Tho' I have a mortal 


* averſion to conceived opinions concerning authors, 1 cannot 


* omit here the judgment of à moſt accurate Civilian and 
8 2 | 


\ 


inſpired with a republican ſpirit [P]. 


the religion commonly received, yet it appears by 
her actions, that ſhe cares for it no further than 


[O] Some hook upon him as à writer very zealous for 


Ego vero non poſſum hic præterire, qui 


Father 
Po Luccheſini 


« evorthy Critic, in the third book, de Legationibus, 
* chap. ix, where, inſtructing his embaſſador from Phi- 
* hoſephy, he ſays; I will wenture to prefer Machiavel 
to all others in a matter of this kind, and to propoſe 
him, and his truly golden obſervations on Livy, to your 
imitation. As to his being called an unlearned and a 
ewicked man, that is nothing to me, who commend his 
&xtraordinary prudence, nor can diſcover that impiety 
and diſponeſiy in him, Though, if I confider the book 
publiſhed againſt him, if I reflect on Machiawel's con- 
dition, if 1 rightly judge of the defien of his writings, 
and if I would help out his meaning by a better inter- 
pretation, in truth I cannot ſee why the deceaſed au- 
thor's fame may not be cleared from theſe accuſations. 
He <vho wrote againſt him (he means Innocent Gen- 
tillet, a Civilian of Dauphine) did not underſtand him, 
and befides flanders him in many things, and is a very 
avretched ſcribbler. Machi@vel is a flrenuous defender 
of Democracy: he wwas born, educated, and reſpected, 
under that form of government, and was a great enemy 
to tyranny. Hence it is, that he does not favour a ty- 
rant: it is not his deſign to inſtruct a tyrant, but to de- 
tect his ſecret attempts, and expoſe him nahed and con- 
© ſpicuous to the poor people. Do ave not know, there have 
been many princes ſuch as he deſcribes? Why are ſuch 
© princes angry at being immortalized by his means ? This 
* excellent author's defign auas, under the ſhew of inſtruct. 
ing the prince, to inform the people. - - - - Thus far Al- 
* bericus Gentilis. Let us lengthen out the paſſage a 
little; for Rupert ſeems to me to have ſuppreſſed one 
part of it, which deſerves to be known: it is as fol- 
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lows : Et eam ſpeciem prætexuit, ut ſpes eſſet cur 


* ferretur ab his qui rerum gubernacula tenent, quaſi 


ipſorum educator, ac pædagogus. Cæterùm hæc diſ- 
ceptatio ulterius haud ducitur. Si favere ſcriptoribus 
volumus, multa & in hoc vitia emendabimus: aut 
illa ſaltem feremus in eo, quæ in Platone ferimus, 
& Ariſtotele, aliiſque, qui non diſſimilia commisere 
peccata. Feremus autem, quia meliora deterioribus 
longe plurima & is habet (76). - - And he put on 
that diſguiſe, in hopes to be tolerated by thoſe at the 
helm, as their tutor and ſchoolmaſter. But this diſ 
quiſition is carried no farther. 
writers, awe ſhall correct many things even in this au- 
thor ; or at Raf awe ſhall bear with thoſe things in him, 
which wwe allow of in Plato, Ariftoth, and others, 
who hade been guilty of the like faults. But ave wwill 
bear with them, becauſe there are many more good, 
than bad things even in him.” There are two things 
to be conſidered in this laſt part of the paſſage of Al- 
bericus Gentilis. He affirms, I. that Machiavel took 
this method of inſtructing the people, that princes 
might permit his book to be ſold ; which they would 
not have done, if they had conſidered him not as their 
own pedagogue, but as a lover of the liberty of the peo- 
ple. II. That we ought to excuſe in Machiavel, what 
we excuſe in Plato and Ariſtotle. Obſerve, that Leon- 
clavius was very far from agreeing with Albericus 
Gentilis. See the epiſtle dedicatory (77) which he 
prefixed to the Education of Princes, written by Bel- 
liſarius Aquaviva. | 8 par: 
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c 


(76) Alberic. 
Gentilis de Lega- 
tionibus, bb, , 


If ave will favour cap. ix. 


(77) Keckerman 
cites what is 


contained in it to 


[P] He heed himſelf, in his conduct, inſpired with a the diſadvantage 


republican fpirit.] Mr Amelot de la Houſlaie ſhall be 


my commentator here. 
c 


I muſt fay, that Machia- 
vel, who paſſed every where for a teacher of tyran- 
ny, deteſted it more than any man of his time; as 
may eaſily appear by the tenth chapter of the firſt 
book of his Diſcourſes, in which he expreſſes him- 
ſelf very ſtrongly againſt tyrants. And Nardi +, 
his cotemporary, ſays, he made panegyrics upon 
liberty, and upon cardinal Julius de Medicis, who, 
after the death of Leo X, pretended, he would re- 
{tore it to his own country; and that he was ſuſ- 
pected to be an accomplice in the conſpiracy of Ja- 


MK K a 6a © a 6a 5a «a R 


manus, and Coſimo Rucellai, againſt this cardinal, 
; 64 on 


of Machiavel. 


See Mr Crenius, 
Met bad. Stud. 
Part. ii, p. 194. 


+ Hiſt. Flor, lib 


iii. 


copo da Diacetto, Zanobi Buondelmonti, Luigi Ala- 
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MACHIAVEL. MACON. 


Luccheſini an Italian Jeſuit, a conſultor to the Congregation of Rites, is one of the fat 
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* 
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32 7 authors who wrote againſt him. See his Saggio della Sciocchezza di Nirolo Macchiavelli, 2 > 
x698, pag. 352- Printed at Rome in 1697 (). The author of the Appendix to the treatiſe de Literatorum yendice 4 . 


which hs exe Infelicitate, has placed Machiavel in his catalogue (7), and is not in the wrong, for this am Valerianum, 


it, Florentine was perſecuted with ill fortune as well as others [Q]. 


© on account of the cloſe correſpondence he had 

with them, and other libertines. (So the partizans 
4 Thid, © of the Medicis 4 called thoſe, who would maintain 

the liberty of Florence) And probably this ſuſpi- 

cion deprived him of a reward for his Hiſtory of 

Florence, though he had writ it by the command of 

© the ſame cardinal, as he obſerves at the very begin- 
(3) Amelot de * ning of his epiſtle dedicatory (78). 


Houſſaye, in 2 was perſecuted with ill fortune. as abell as 
his preface to the [S ING IER 5 


fl 1 f * . * 
4 hory, than my text ſeems to require, it is to obſerve 


wards the end. in him a very groſs miſtake. © Therefore he was neither- 


greatly ſupported, nor enriched, by the princes and 
© lords of his time, ſuch as Pope Clement VII, to 
© whom he dedicated his Hiftory of Florence; nor 
by the noble Laurence de Medicis, to whom he 
« ſent his book of the Prince, who reſtored the 
golden age of learning in Italy, being the patron 
and defender of all learned men, ſuch as Marſilius 


others.) If I ſet down a longer paſſage of James Go- 


Pag. 20, 21. 


Ficinus, who dedicated to him his tranſlations and 
commentaries upon Plato, Angelus Politianus, Hie- 
* ronymus Dongtus, and ſeveral others, whoſe epiſtles 
may be ſeen in the collection, intituled, Fpifolz 
Virorum Iluſtrium. Machiavel complains of it to 
him, 45 tacitly his aſſiſtance, in the dedica- 
tion of his Prince, in theſe terms: Et ſe voſtra 
magnificenza d' all'apice della ſua altezza, qualche 
volta volgera gli occhi in queſti luoghi baſſi, cog- 
noſcera quanto indignamente io ſopporti una grande 
& continoua malignita di fortuna (79). - - And if your (79) Gohory, ia 
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* magnificence will caſt your eyes down from the ſummit of - * of Mas 
C N 
e 


6 your exalted ſtation to my humble rank, you wwill 

« ſenſible how little I deſerve the great and continual 

* malice of fortune” The groſs error of Gohory is 

this, that he believed Laurence de Medicis, the patron 

of Politian, Ic. was the ſame Laurence to whom Ma- 

chiavel dedicated his Prince ; whereas this laſt Lau- 

rence was the grand-ſon of the other. TP 


MACON, a city of France upon the Saone, in the duchy of Burgundy. Cæſar (% De Bl. Od. 
mentions it (a), and calls it Matiſco. The tables of Peutinger, and the Itinerary of *"*#" 

Ethicus, mention it alſo z but Strabo and Ptolemy ſay nothing of it. About five 6) Haar. Vale- 
hundred years ago, by an ordinary tranſpoſition of letters, Matiſco was changed into fas West. Gil 


M aſtico, from whence came the name Maſcon, which is now pronounced Macon (6b). 


pag. 323,323. 


This city was treated cruelly, during the diſorders, which the wars about religion pro- 0 B., Hit. 


duced in France, in the X VIth century, 


1560 (c), and they multiplied there ſo faſt, that they eaſily made themſelves maſters of 
the city (d), when the maſſacre at Vaſſi obliged them to conſult their own ſafety. It 
was about the beginning of May, 1562, that they made themſelves maſters of it, with- 


Eccleſ. lib. iii, 
The reformed ſet up a church there in pag. 214. 


pag. 407. 


out much violence, or effuſion of blood. Three days after, they heard, that the images 
were broken down in the city of Lyons; and it was impoſſible for the miniſters and 
elders of the city to hinder the common people of Macon from doing the like; and 
from that time the exerciſe of the Romiſh religion was ſuppreſſed there. Tavanes made 


- ſeveral attempts to retake this city, but without ſucceſs : at laſt, by the help of ſecret 


intelligence, he ſurprized it, Auguſt 19, 1362 (e). He made himſelf maſter of it, () 16a. 7. 422, 
after ſome hot ſkirmiſhes with the inhabitants in the ſtreets. All ſorts of plunderings and 
cruelties were committed [ A ], and then happened the Leaps of Macons[B] which I pro- 


[4] All forts of plunderings and cruelties were com- 

_ mitted.) After the houſes of the Reformed had been 
ſo well gutted, that there ſeemed to be nothing left 
< in them, Madam de Tavanes knew ſo well how to 

_ © diſcover hidden treaſures in her cunning way, that, 

© for her part of the ſpoil, ſhe had about 180 trunks 

© full of moveables ; befides the yarn ſtuffs, all forts of 
linen, as |bed-clothes, tablecloths, and napkins, 

* wherewith Macon was reputed to be better furniſhed 


rings, utenſils, and other precious things, the value 
is not known ; but only ſo far, that thoſe, who had 
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3 | that Tavanes got there as much as would' have pur- 
(x) Beza, Hiſt. chaſed 10000 livres a year (1).” Aſter this it is 
Eccleſ. lib. xv, not to be wondered, that the great lords fomented the 


Pag. 429. diviſions, and increaſed, as much as they could, the 
flames of perſecution : it was a revenue to them, and 
17 a very gainful exactiIo ulla. 

(2) Ibid. LB] Leaps of Macon.] I ſhall uſe the very words of 


the Hiſtorian, ye in the preceding remark. 
(3) He had ſaid, © (2) The exerci | 
Pag. 424, That * ſently reſtored there, and the prieſts and monks re- 
no w_ of 8 turned to their former ſtate, together with the bro- 
r FR houſes (3). To compleat the misfortunes, 
away before, re- St Poinct (4) (a man of a ſanguinary and cruel tem- 
turned, the ſame © whoſe mother had declared in open court, to clear 
ary au _ © her conſcience, that he was the ſon of a prieſt, whom 
penny ans 2 ole . ſhe named) was left by Tavanes, governor of the 
ſhew them the City; who, for his paſtime, after he had feafted the 
houſes of the Re- © ladies, was uſed to aſk whether the farce,” which 
2 and was from that time called Me Farce of St Point, 
che of hols, «was ready to beer This was, as i were the 
than wg, * watch-word, upon which his people were wont to 
© bring out of 8 — or o_ priſoners, and ſome- 
D' Aubing times more, whom they carried to the bridge of the 
2 1 © Saonez and he being there with the ladies, after he 
Pont. VOI. IV. | a 


than any other city in France. As to the ranſoms, 


the management of ſuch affairs, ſaid to their friends, 


e of the Romiſh religion was pre- 


I miſed 

© had aſked them ſome pretty and pleaſant queſtions, 
© he cauſed them to be thrown down headlong, 
© and drowned in the river. It was alſo an uſual 

© thing to give falſe alarms, and upon that pretence 
to drown or ſhoot ſome priſoner, or any other, 
whom he could catch, of the Reformed religion, 
© charging them with a delign to betray the city.” 
He was killed by one Achon, with whom he quar- 
relled, as he was returning from his houſe near the city, | 
ewhither he had carried about 20000 crowns of plunder. = 
It was a little after the pacification of the month of 
March, 1563. D*Aubigne (5) admirably deſcribes (5) py A big. 
the barbarity of the man, under the picture of a Hit. Tom. 1. 
ſchool, wherein, during the laſt ſervice at table, Pag. 216. 


while the fruit and ſweat-meats-are eating, the young 


men and maids were taught to ſee the Huguenots 2 
to death without pity. He fays elſewhere (6), That 
St Pont plaid the buffoon at the execution of his cruelties, 
and that, at the concluſion of his feaſts, he entertained the 
ladies with the pleaſure of ſeeing ſome perſons leap from 
the bridge into the water. The conduct of this governor 
was muck more cruel than that of Lucius Flaminius, 
who gave order, during the time of dinner, that a 
criminal ſhould be put to death in his preſence, to 


(6) Pag. 2021 


pleaſe the object of his infamous amours, who had ne- 


ver ſeen any perſon killed (7). But, on the other (7) Plutarch. in 
ſide, the conduct of theſe ladies of Macon, was much Flamin. p. 379. 
more to be blamed than that of the veſtals, whom a | | 


Chriſtian Poet has ſo much cenſured for the pleaſure Ss. 


they took in ſeeing the Gladiators killed. 


= == conſurgit ad iftus : 

Et quoties victor ferrum jugulo inferit, illa, 
Delicias, ait eſſe ſuas, pectuſque jacentis lib. II, in Sym- 
f Virgo modeſta jubet converſo pollice rumpi (8). mach. ver. 1095. 
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(d) Id. Iib. xv, 


(8) Prudentius, 
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© (15) Confer que 


the miſchiefs, 


1 
(55 1 he te. Miſed elſewhere (/) to ſpeak of in this place. 


8 
— ö a - 
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I will now perform my promiſe z and at 


mark [C], of the ſame time it will appear, why I mention theſe terrible barbarities in divers places of 


the article 


f 


Nor turns the madeft virgin from the Abt, 
But, wvith ſtrange cruelty, enjoys the fight, 
And when at length ſhe ſees the proſtrate foe, 
By fignals bids the victor ſtrile the blow. 


1 doubt not but St Point alledged, in his excuſe, the 
(9) See the arti- leaps of the ſoldiers of Montbriſon by Des Adrets (9) ; 


cle BEAU- as the latter pleaded in his excuſe the cruelties that were 
MONT, re- exerciſed at Orange. And thus you ſee how one bad 


example draws on another, almoſt without end: aby/us 
abyſſum invocat, Wherefore they are moſt to blame, 
who ſet the example: and in juſtice they ſhould be 
puniſhed for all the crimes which follow theirs. D'Au- 
bind had not well conſulted the dates, when he 
(10) Tom. i, fays (10), that the baron Des Adret, being offended 
204. 
On | headlong at Macon, marched to Pierrelate, made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral towns, and at laſt came to Mont- 
(11) Lib. xii, briſon. For it appears by Theodore Beza (11), that 
Pag. 265, 266. Pierrelate, and other towns, had been ſubdued by Des 
| | Adrets before the twenty ſixth of June, and that the 
(ra) Fag. 224: ſoldiers of Montbriſon leaped the ſixteenth of July (12), 
8. za. and that Macon was taken by Tavanes the nineteenth 

(14) Pag. 422. Of Augult (13) 8 | 
CRASH [C 7h wil appear why I mention theſe terrible bar- 
barities in divers parts of this work.) For the honour 
of the French name, and of the Chriſtian name, it 
were to be wiſhed, that the memory of theſe inhuman 


B had been utterly aboliſned, and that all the 


ooks, which mention them, had been thrown into 

| | the fire. Thoſe who ſeem to find fault with hiſtories, 
(14) See Maſcar- becauſe, ſay they (14), _ ſerve only to teach the 
di's Diſcourſe up- readers all ſorts of crimes, have in ſome reſpects much 
on Hiſtory. 
2 ligious wars: for it feems extreamly proper to nouriſh 


in the minds of men an irreconcilable hatred ; and it 
aſtoniſhes me to ſee, that the French, of different re- 
ligions, have lived, ſince the edicts, in ſo much bro- _ 


therly love, though they had continually in their hands 


the hiſtories of our civil-wars, wherein they meet witk 
TG nothing but ſacking of towns, profanation of holy - 
things, maſſacres, overturning of altars, aſſaſſinations, 


perjuries, and outrageous actions. This good correſ- 
pondence had been leſs worthy of admiration, if all 
private perſons had been ignorant of the ſtories, which 
each party objects to the other. May it not therefore 
be ſaid to me, that I ſeem to have a deſign to revive 
the paſſions of men, and to add fewel to the fire of 


hatred, by ſpreading every where in my work the 


_ cruelleſt actions, that the hiſtory of the XVIth century 

mentions : an abominable century (15), and, in com- 
ſupra, at the end Pariſon of which, the preſent generation might paſs for 
of the remark the golden age, as much a ſtranger as it is to true 
[FJ] of the ar- virtue. It is fit I ſhould clear up this difficulty. I 
urle LOGNAC: ſay then, that I am ſo far from having any deſign to 


excite in the breaſts of my readers theſe ſtorms of 


wrath, that I ſhould willingly conſent, that this ſort 
of events might never be remembered, provided that 


by this means every one-would learn better things, and . 


do his duty better, without indulging} his paſſions : but 
as theſe things are diſperſed in a great number of books, 
I. would not lay myſelf under a reſtraint, in hopes the 
affectation of ſaying nothing of them in this might do 
any good; and I, thought myſelf at liberty to make 


uſe of whatever lay in my way, and to follow the con- 


nexion there may be between ſubjects... But I ought 

not to forget, that, as every thing has two handles, ſo 

it were to be wiſhed, for very good reaſons, that the 

memory of theſe terrible barbarities were carefully pre- 

ſerved: three ſorts of :perſons ought to vie them eve- 

ry day, and conſider them well. Thoſe, who govern, 

5 ſhould employ a page every morning, to ſay to them; 
Who thoſe are, Difturb no perſon for his, opinions in religion, and extend 
that ought care- wot the power of the favord cu t conſeience. Set 
fully to confider hh Charles IX, and his. fuceeffor, got Cy it It is a 
which are produ- 9277 acle that the French monarchy was not deſtroyed by 
ced by civil-wars, their zeal for the Catholic religion. Such miracles do not 


on account of re- happen every day; depend not upon them. They would not 


ligion, fuffer the edift of F anuary to continue; and after more 

e thiriy years 4 Hum, and torrent 'of blood, 
and many thouſamd porfurios and conflagrations, they abere 
6bliged to grant one mare favourable. Thoſe, who con- 


1 


1 * 
a vn. 


with the ſacking of Orange, and the throwing men 


reaſon to ſay ſo, with regard to the hiſtory of the re- 


AE AUHHO Nr. this work [CJ. The memory of theſe Leaps have been rendered more immortal than 


Nes tho ſe 


duct eccleſiaſtical affairs, are the ſecond ſort of people, 
who ought to remember well the XVIth century. When 
they hear any one ſpeak of Toleration, they fancy they 
hear a moſt frightful and monſtrous opinion; and, to 
intereſt the ſecular power on the ſide of their paſſions, 
they cry, that this is to deprive the magiſtrates of the 
beſt flower of their crown, if they are not allowed at 
leaſt to impriſon and baniſh Heretics. But if they 
would duly conſider what is to be feared from a re- 
ligious war, they would be more moderate. You will 
not, may one ſay to them, allow this ſect to pray to 
Gop i it's own way, nor preach it's opinions; but 
take heed, if you come to an open war, leaſt, inſtead 
of ſpeaking or writing | againſt your opinions, they 
ov rturn your temples, and endanger your own per- 
fons. What have you gained, in France and Hol- 
land, by adviſing perſecution ? Truſt not to your great 
numbers. Your fovereigns have neighbours, and con- 
ſeguentiy your ſectaries will not want protectors, and 
affiftants, tho they were Turks. In fine, let theſe tur- 
bulent Divines, who take ſo much pleaſure in inno- 
vations, continually have in view the religious wars 


of the XVIth century. The Reformers were the inno- 


cent cauſe of them ; for, according to their principles, 


there was no medium. They muit either ſuffer the 


Papiſts to be damned eternally, or convert them to 
Proteſtantiſm. But that people, who are perſuaded, 
that an error does not damn at all, ſhould have no 


regard to poſſeſſion, and had rather diſturb the public 


peace, than ſuppreſs their own private opinions, is a 
thing that cannot be too much deteſted. Let them 
conſider the conſequences of their novelties, and then, 
if they can, embark in them without an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, they muſt have the ſoul of a tyger, and a more 
rag heart, than he who firſt ventured his life in a 


— 


IIli robur & æs triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commiſit pelago ratem * 
Primus, nec timuit præcipitem Africum 95 


,” 


Decertantem Aquilonibus ; 
Nec triſtis Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti. * 
Quem mortis timuit gradum, 
Qui rectis oculis monſtra natantia, 
Quid vidit mare turbidum, & 
Infamis ſcopulos Acroceraunia (16) } | 


Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try d, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fade. 
Or his at leaſt, in bollbau wwozd, 
Who. tempted firſt the briny fronds: 
Nor fear d the winds contending roar, 
Nor billbows beating on the ſhore, 
Nor hyades portending rain, x 
Nor all the tyrants of the main. 
What form of death cou'd him affright, _ 
Who unconcern d, with fteadfaft fight, 
Cod view the furges mounting ſteep, 
And monſters rolling in the deep ; 
Cod thro) the ranks of. ruin go, 


. 


ith forms above, and rocks bela 


. 


£ 


a 
" * ” : L 
— 4 


Ii nee e ; _-" 4 
There is no probability, that any party ſhould ariſe 
among the Proteſtants, to reform their religion after 
the ſame manner as they reformed the Romiſh church; 
i. e. as à religion we muſt neceſſarily forſake except 
we will be damned: and ſo the diſorders, that might 
be feared from any innoyating party, would be leſs 
terrible than thoſe of the laſt century; the animoſi- 
ties would be leſs violent, than at that time; eſpe- 
cially ſince none of the parties could deſtroy any 
ſenſible object of ſuperſtition in the other; there 
would be no topical deities, nor tutelar ſaints, to be 
broken, or coined into money; . 

I __ - Thrown 


(16) Horat. O& 
III, lib. I, ver. 
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ſenio plane confe- 


; friends werſes ; > 
Having bad Tiberius. 
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61 7) It is proba- 


(3) Vitæ cœlibis 


thoſe of the iſle of Caprea [D]. 


thrown away, no pixes or altars to be overturned (17). 
There might therefore be ſome differences between 
Proteſtant and Proteſtant, without fearing all the out- 
rages, that appeared in the quarrels between Prote- 
ſtant and Catholic; but ſtill the miſchief would be 
fatal enough, to deſerve our endeayours to prevent it, 
by repreſenting to thoſe, who are too much addicted 
to diſputes, the horrible confuſions they have pro- 
duced, and that the moſt fatal non-toleration does not 
proceed from princes, who uſe the ſword againſt ſecta- 
ries, but from thoſe private doQors, who, without 
a very urgent neceſſity, riſe up againſt errors protected 
by prejudice and cuſtom, and who obſtinately op- 
poſe them, at the ſame time they fee all actually in 
flames. | M 

» [D] The leaps of Macon have been more immorta- 
lized, than theſe of the iſle of Caprea.] And yet a famous 
- Hiſtorian has inſerted them in his work; and the place 


ble, that the 
French and Spa- 
niards would not 
have ſhed ſo 
much Proteſtant 
blood, if they 
had not been en- 
raged by the over 
throwing of their 
alt ars, images, 
reliques, Cc. 


was ſhown as one of the curioſities of the iſle. 


Carnificinæ ejus ( Jiberii oſtenditur locus Capreis, 
unde damnatos poſt longa & exquiſita tormenta 


YL  MACRIN (SAL MO N), one of the beſt Latin Poets of the XVIth century, was 
What Thuanus has ſaid of him, and Mr Teiflier in his Additions, is in 


of Loudun. 


MACON. MACRIN. MACRO. 


19 


„A 


præcipitari coram ſe in mare jubebat, exci piente claſ- 
ſiariorum manu & contis atque remis elidente cada- 
vera, ne cui reſidui ſpiritus quidquam ineſſet (18) 
1 Caprea they ſhrew the place, where Tiberius 
exerciſed his cruelties 3 when, after long and exquiſite 
tortures, he ordered the condemned to be thrown head- 
long into the ſea, a body of mariners receiving them in 
their falls, and daſhing to pieces their bodies with poles 
© and oars, to prevent their eſcaping alive.” But, in 
ſhort, I do not believe, that the „ are to be 
compared with the Moderns, in tranſerring the ſame 
things from one book to another, and ſo the laps of 
Macon are to be read in more places, and have more 
monuments for pledges of their immortality, than 
thoſe of the Emperor Tiberius. It was not for the 
credit of thoſe, who made uſe of ſuch a pu- 
niſhment in the XVIth century, that they followed 
the ſteps of ſuch a tyrant. Some, perhaps, in read- 
ing this, may remember the remarks of the article 
EEUCAS: AD Look Ha 


(18) Suetonius in 
Tiberio. e. its 


AAA 6 


* 


every body's hands, ſince the edition of Utrecht: thither then I refer my reader, and 
ſhall only take notice of one thing, very ſingular, but a little doubtful, which Mr Varil- 


of our Poet BJ. 


[4] I Fall mention a thing, very fingular, but 
a little doubiful, which Mr Varillas had learned of 
Mr Bouillaud.] © His (1) great friend of Loudun, who 
had changed his name from Mitron to Macrin, 
« valet de chambre to the king, a Latin Poet, and 

great imitator of Catullus, as well as he, was no 

leſs unhappy. He was accuſed before the king of 
being of the new religion, and the king threatened 


(7 That is, 
Marot's. 
2) Varillas, 

iſt. of Hereſy, 
Tom. v, B. 21. 
pag. m. 50, 517 


8 x 1 had to hang him, if he was convicted of it. It is 
theſe particulars 5 guilty or no; but 
from the learned © this may be ſaid, that almoſt all the fineſt wits 
Mr Bouillaut. 


inclined at that time to Calviniſm. His majeſty's, 
menace did ſo terrify Macrin, that he, going out 

of the Louvre, and ſeeing, at a diſtance, a crane, 
© a machine which Wine-coopers make uſe of to 
let down hogſheads of wine into cellars, he took it 
* for a gibbet, and ſo went mad, and drowned him- 


83 
0 
* 
6 
not certain whether he was 
. 
. 
c 
< 


pariter & aulice 
pertæſus, uxorem 
duxit, civem 

ſuam .. mor 
tuamque ſuis & 


amicorum verſi- * ſelf in the next pond he met with (2). The authority 


bus. . . com- 
mendavit, ſuſcep- 
tis ex ea utriuſ- 
que ſexus liberis 
domi ſuæ 


of Mr Bouillaud, a native of Loudun as well as Ma- 
crin, a man of an extraordinary memory, and 
the beſt acquainted with the hiſtory of learned men, 
gives a great weight to this ſtory; eſpecially if 
we ſuppoſe, that Mr Varillas writ down immediately 
what he had heard from him. On the other ſide, 
when I conſider that Sammarthanus, a native of 


ctus occidiſſet.- 
Being ⁊veary both 
of a ſingle and a 

court life, he mar- | | 
ried a woman of laud, affirms, that Salmon Macrin died of old age 
bis . 47 at Loudun, whither he retired a long while be- 
35 Dark e- e 3 It is not eaſy to believe the account of Va- 
ted her by his © | | | 


on and his 
by her children of 


o houſe in a 


cially when he aefigned to defliray an enemy.] The 
hatred of Macro was very terrible : Mamercus Scaurus 
had a fad experience of it. He was a man of 4 bad 
life, but illuſtrious for his birth, and a great Orator. 
Macro attacked him, upon pretence, that he had 
written ſome verſes in a Tragedy, which might re- 
late to the conduct of Tiberius. Others accuſed him 
of magic and adultery. He prevented his condemna- 
tion by killing himſelf, and was encouraged to do it 
by his wife, who alſo killed herſelf. Read theſe 
yt words of Tacitus. Mamercus dein Scaurus rurſum po- 
MR tulatur, inſnis nobilitate & orandis cauſes, with 
pProbraſus, mhil hunc amicitia Sejani, ſed labefecit haud 
minus dalidum ad exitia Macronis odium, qui eaſdem 
artes occultius exercebat ; detuleratque argumentum Tra- 
gaiie a Scauro ſeripte, additis werfibus qui in Tibe- 


A He ſurpaſſed Sęjanus in contrivante, and 7 


mon, &c (6). 


Loudun, and nearer to that time than Mr Bouil- F 


nem anteit ; hortante Sextid uxore : que incitamentum 


The title of it was Atreus, and it contained the words 


las had learned of Mr Bouillaud AJ. It is faid, that Macrin was not the family-name 


rillas ; for who can believe, that fo tragical an ac- 

cident ſhould remain unknown to all the authors, 
who have writ of Macrin, fuch as Sammarthanus, 
his countryman, who ſearched for memoirs in all 
parts; and 'Thuanus (4), who was no leſs curious in 
his enquiries, &c, Let us therefore place this among 
thoſe things which demand a further enquiry, ſince 
the beſt authors are not only ſilent about it, but alſo 
give us a narrative inconſiſtent with it. | 
[B] Macrin was not the family-name of our 
Poet (S a).] We have already ſeen, that, according to 
Mr Varillas, he changed his name Mitron into Macrin; 
but, according to Mr Ballet (5), he was called John (5) Judgments on 
Salmon, and on account of his leanneſs was often called the Poets, Tom. 
in jeft Macrinus by king Francis JI; ſo that ſeeing that u, —_ 12939 
his name Fohn did not pleaſe his wife, he laid it aſide, Ns. AO 


(4) Thuan. lib, 
xix, ſub fin. ad 
ann. 1557. 


and ever after called himſelf Salmonius Macrinus. 


This is found in the Bibliotheque of Vau-privas. 


and after ſuch a manner as more plainly denotes the 


reaſon why our Macrin, having regard to his wife, 
changed his name: John Salmon, leaving off his proper 
name, which happened to be troubleſome' to him on ac- | 
count of his , took for 2 proper name, 2 (6) Du Verder, ö 
[(S) The French name of this Poet was Maigret. e 
rom Macrinus, as he is called in his Latin Poems, * 

was formed that of Macrin, which he retained, See 
Fauchet, book IV, ch. XIV, of his Antiquities. 


Ae . 


MACRO (Naxvivs SERTORIUS) acquired a great authority under the reign of 

He was one of the chief inſtruments of the ruin of Sejanus, and ſucceeded him 
in the office of captain of the guards (a). He ſurpaſſed him in contrivance, and chiefly (% Dio, 53. 
when he deſigned. to deſtroy an enemy [A]. He refuſed. the honours, which were de- e m. 718. 


creed 


rium flecterentur. Verùm ab Servilio & Cornelio ac- 


, cuſatoribus, adulterium Livie, magorum ſacra olijecta- 


bantur. Scaurus, ut dignum veteribus AM miliis, damnatio- 


(1) Tacit. An- 
nal. 4b, vi, cap. 
xi, ad ann. 
787. 

of Euripides, which adviſed a ſubject to bear with the gr 
folly of his king (2). Tiberius imagined, that this (2) "Iva Tyv 
Tragedy was intended againſt him, and that on ac. Tov g e 
count of the murders he had committed, he was pointed & Bu Pap 


03 ; | | u Ut ſtultitiam im- 
at under the name of Atreus. I ſhall make an Ajax perantis ferret. 


mortis, & particeps fuit (1). Dion furniſhes us with 
ſome circumſtances, which give a light to what con- 
cerns the Tra edy, at which the Emperor was offended. 


of the author, {aid he. The threatning was put in Dio, b. lui, 


execution; but, inſtead of uſing this pretence, he ac- Pag · m. 730. wy 
; , ” * . . , | «KF : i 11 N g 4 . ; 
coy Scaurus of having lain with Livilla (3) (3) Bx Dion. ik 


5 Let 


20 
(914. ib. p. 722. creed him by the ſenate, after the death of Sejanus (b), and I believe, policy had 4 
greater ſhare in that refuſal, than modeſty, He took upon him an odious commiſſion, 


in the proceſſes, which the informers brought againſt the people; for he preſided, when 
they were put to the torture, in order to diſcover thoſe, that were guilty, and to procure 


witneſſes. 


(0% 14. ib. p. 727, 


(2) Id. ib. p. 730. 


(4) Tacit. lib. vi 5 
cap. xlvii. 
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ſenate, and the accuſations of the informers 
the care of pronouncing the ſentence (c). 


After this, the proofs, which he had collected this way, were ſent to the 


fo that the aſſembly had nothing left but 


It happened ſometimes, that none of the ac- 


cuſed were acquitted ; nay, ſome were even condemned, without knowing, either by 
the letters of Tiberius, or the certificates of Macro, in relation to the depoſitions of the a 
tortured, wherein conſiſted their crime; and no other rule was obſerved, but what 
ſeemed to be agreeable to the deſires of the emperor, and of his captain of the guards (d). 
Every body may ſee, that Macro, by ſuch a conduct, ſtood in need of the life of the 
emperor Tiberius; for he had reaſon to fear the worſt from a change of government. 
This he was very ſenſible of; and hence it came to paſs, that, as ſoon as he reflected 
upon the age and infirmities of the emperor, he laboured all he could to gain the good 
graces of him, who was to ſucceed to the empire. He made his court to Caligula; and 
the better to inſinuate himſelf into his favour, he made uſe of the wheedling arts of his 


wife Ennia [BJ. He managed the matter ſo, that the young prince fell in love with her, 


Let us add another example of the power of Ma- 
cro's hatred: He bore an ill-will to Lucius Arruntius, 
and ſeeing him involved in a proceſs for a ſtate-crime, 
he laid hold of the opportunity ; he preſided at the 
examination of the witneſſes, and at the torture of the 
ſlaves (4), and ſhewed ſo plainly, that the effects of 


his hatred could not be avoided, that the accuſed put 


himſelf to death, without waiting for the deciſion of 
the cauſe. Let us ſee what he anſwered to thoſe, 
who adviſed him to diſpute the ground. I have 
lived, faid he to them, long enough, and I can 
promiſe myſelf no adyantage from a longer lite : 
the times will be more unhappy under the ſucceſ- 
for of Tiberius; for every thing. that is bad is to 


be feared from Caligula, governed by Macro. Taci- 


tus deſcribes this more largely and nobly ; let us 
therefore produce his words: they let us into the 
character of him who is the ſubject of this article. 


< Arruntins cunctatiouem & moras ſuadentibus amicis : 


Non eadem omnibus decora, reſpondit, ſibi fatis 
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(5) 18. ib. cap. 
xlvili. ad ann. 


790. 


* NAY 1 


(6) Cn. Domi- 
tius & Vibius 
Marſus. 


(7) Multorum 

amoribus famoſa 
Albucilla. Tacit. 
ibid. lib. wi, cap. 


(8) J write this 
in the year 
1700. 


9) Connecteban- 
| tur ut conſcii & 
adulteri ejus. 
Tacit. id. ib, 
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Etatis: neque aliud pœnitendum, quam quod inter 


ludibria & pericula anxiam ſenectam toleraviſſet, diu 
Sejano, nunc Macroni, ſemper alicui potentium 
inviſus; non culpa, ſed ut flagitiorum impatiens. 
Sane paucos & ſupremos Principis dies poſſe vitari; 
quemadmodum evaſurum imminentis juventam ? An 
cum Tiberius poſt tantam rerum N vi 
dominationis convulſus & mutatis ſit: C. Cæſarem 
vix finita pueritia, ignarum omnium, aut peſſimis in- 
nutritum, meliora capeſſiturum, Macrone duce ? qui 
ut deterior ad opprimendum Sejanum delectus, plura 
per ſcelera Remp. conflictaviſſet. Proſpectare jam ſe 
acrius ſervitium, eoque fugere ſimul acta & inſtan- 
tia, Hæc watis in modum diftitans, venas refol- 
wit (5) - - His friends adviſing delay, Arruntius 
anſwered, That all things did not equally become all 
perſons : that he had lived long enough: that he had 
nothing to repent of, but having expoſed his old age 
to ſeorn and danger, hated a long time by Sejanus, 
now by Macro, and always by ſome great man or other, 


wices : that the few remaining days of the Emperor's 
life might be avoided : but how to eſcape the youth of 
his ſucceſſor ? Since Tiberibus, after ſo much experience, 
ewas unſettled, and quite altered by er; was it 
likely, Caius Ceſar, ſearce out of his childhood, and 
not at all, or very badly, educated, would take better 
meaſures, eſpecially under the government of Macro? who 
being choſen, for his ſuperior bad qualities, to effect 


more wickedly : that he foreſaw an harder ſervitude, 
and therefore fled both from paſt and approaching evils. 
With theſe prophetic words, he opened his veins.” 
Note. that Arruntius, and two others (6), were ac- 
cuſed as accomplices of the conſpiracy of Albucilla, a 


woman, who was no leſs infamous for her debauche- 


ries (7), than were the heroines of Buſſi about forty 
years ago (8). I believe the accuſation was founded upon 
this, That theſe three Romans were known to be the 
galants of Albucilla (9) ; from whence it was probably 
concluded, that they muſt 1 of the . 
ſince they kept company with her in a way of ga- 
lantry. "Generally (ling, this way of ang 
1 | 


not thro his own fault, but becauſe he cenſured their 


the ruin of Sejanus, had adminiſtred affairs much 


and 


is very good: and if there are ſcarce any women to 
be found, in proceſſes for ſtate-crimes, who uſe not 
ſuch galantries, there are likewiſe few to be found, 
who do not communicate their plot to their galants. 
The reaſon of the connexion of theſe things may 
ealily be gueſſed at, and ſo, without much pains, it 
will appear, why the women, who reſemble Hip- 


polita of Arragon, baroneſs of Alby (10), are thoſe (ro) See in the 


who engage moſt frequently in conſpiracies. We muſt collection of di- 
not forget, that Albucilla would have killed herſelf, vers curious 


but ſhe had not ftrength enough to give herſelf a ror ee | 


a mortal wound. Albucilla irrito ictu à ſemet ſpiracy of this 
* vulnerata, juſſu Senatus in carcerem fertur (11) - - - lady againſt the 
* Aloucilla, having miſſed giving herſelf a mortal awound, city of Barcelona, 
© 7s, by order of the ſenate, carried to priſm. Tacitus, 8 TY - rp 
who informs us, that the ſenate cuſed her to be carried Ne — og 
to priſon, does not tell us what became of her. He ob- 1646, 1647, x 
ſerves, that it was ſuppoſed, that almoſt all the proofs, and 1648, pag. 
which; were ſent againſt the three perſons accuſed, 43» =o U 
were forged by Macro, who was known to be the Helland edition, 
wo: - 4 a 1664. 
declared enemy of Arruntius. Sed teſtium interroga- 


3 5 * A i | 
tron, tormentis ſervorum Macronem pra ſediſſe, commen- (17) Tacit. ibid. 


tarii ad ſenatum miſſi ferebant: nullague in eos Impe- 
ratoris litteræ, ſuſpicinnem dabant, invalidb ac fortaſſe 
ignaro, Feta pleraque eb inimicitias Macronis notas in 


cap. xlviii. 


Arruntium (12). It is probable, that Macro behaved (12) Id. ib. cap. | 


himſelf very unjuſtly in this affair; but he could not, 47. 

even by the exact obſervation of judicial proceedings, | 

avoid the ſuſpicion of having oppreſſed the innocent ; 

for when a prince, or his favourites, or miniſters, 

are hated by the people, it is ſcarce ever believed, 

that thoſe whom they puniſh are guilty. 'This was 

ſeen in France under the miniſtry of cardinal Riche- 

lieu (13). 7 Fai oj fer he 


"FB He made uſe of the ewhzedling arts of his bie g 77 | 


Ennia.) This is the opinion of Tacitus. Supremi of the article 


© Tiberio Conſules, Cn, Acerronius, C. Pontius ma- LEWIS XII. I 


giſtratum occepere, nimia jam potentia Macronis : 

qui gratiam C. Cæſaris nunquam ſibi neglectam, 

© acrids in dies fovebat, ipultratgte poſt mortem 

* Claudiz, quam nuptam ei retuli, uxorem ſuam En- 

niam immittendo, amore juvenem inlicere, pactoque | 

* matrominii vincire, nihil abnuentem dum domina- 

© tionis aſpiceretur (14). - - - The laft conſuls under (14) Tacit. ub 
* Tiberius, Cn. Acerronius and Caius Pontius, entered ſupra. cap. 45. 
upon their office, the power of Macro being now too ad an. 790 
* great : who every day courted more earneſtly the faut. 

* of Caius Ceſar, which he had never neglected: and, 
after the death of Claudia, aubom he had married, as 
* 1 have related, Macro, by means of his wife Ennia, 
had drawn the young prince into loue, and bound bim 
* by a marriage contract, he readily complying with 
* every thing, wee, he aimed at the empire.” But. 
Suetonius relates the matter differently: he would 
have it, that Caligula made his courtſhip to Macro's | 
wife, and that he engaged her, by a promiſe of mar- 
riage, to procure him the good offices of her huſband. 

70 — (ſpem ſucceſſionis) quo magis confirmaret, 

* amiſſa Junia ex partu, Enniam Nzviam (15) Ma- ( We wut 
cronis uxorem, qui tum prætorianis cohortibus præ- 


Ry. * i well conje- 
erat, ſollicitavit ad ſtuprum, pollicitus & matri- ures, Newii 


* monium ſuum, fi potitus Imperio fuiſſet ; deque Macronis. 
* ea re & jurejurando & chirographo cavit. Fer 


CT 


read, as Caſauboy 
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. not ignorant of the plot, and diſcovered his mind ſufficiently about it, by a reproach he 
made to Macro [C]; and indeed he intended to overturn the whole project, but found 
himſelf engaged in ſo many difficulties, that he was forced to leave it to take its ( See the te⸗ 
chance (e). The Phyſician Charicles having told Macro, that Tiberius would not live mark e. 
above two days, he haſtened to get all things ready to ſerve the intereſt of Caligula (f). (/ Tacit. An- 


During theſe tranſactions, a report was ſpread abroad that the emperor was dead, and 
immediately Caligula marched to take poſſeſſion of the empire. He was ſurrounded by 


cap. l; 


many courtiers, who came in crowds to congratulate him. But on a ſudden news came, 


that Tiberius was recovered from the ſwooning fit, which was taken for his death. This 


news ſtruck the courtiers of Caligula with a conſternation ; ſo that ſome of them fled' 
one way, and ſome another, and all of them diſſembled as well as they could. As for 
him, he looked upon himſelf as a dead man, and waited in profound ſilence for his laſt 
hour : But Macro was ſo far from being frighted at it, that he ordered Tiberius to be 


ſtifled, and all his attendants to withdraw from him (g). | Yet neither he, nor his wife, 


(g) Ex Tacito, 
ibid. | 


enjoyed any long time the favour they had promiſed themſelves under the new emperor, = 


who was ſo much obliged to them, but were both forced to make-away with them- ©) 
ſelves [DJ. The huſband had obtained a very good government (5); but he could not Ih, tis 


* hanc inſinuatus Macroni, veneno Tiberium agoreſ- 
« ſus eſt (16). - - - To confirm which 
* ceſfion) Funia being dead in child-birth, he addreſſed 
© Emnia, wife of Macro, captain of the Prætorian 
* guard, promiſing to marry ber, if he came to the em- 


(16) Sueton. in 
Calig, cap. iii. 


© fire : to which he obliged himſelf both by oath and 
© contraff. By her means getting into the confidence of 


Macro, he attempted to poiſon Tiberius.“ Dion chuſes 
rather to follow the narrative of Tacitus than that of 
Suetonius ; for he ſays, that Caligula was enticed by 


() Ee Lora the huſband himſelf to make love to his wife (17). 
aur je dau- 
re yuvainos 
*Evvics OP 
cuUA AAC Tpou- 
Hur! Eum 
in amorem uxo- 
ris ſuæ Enniæ 


where with probability: neither will it deſtroy pro- 
bability, to ſay, that Macro, being more ambitious 
than jealous, perſuaded his wife to lay ſnares for 


Macro did this, he acted a part, which is very com- 
mon among courtiers, and generally among thoſe, who 

have a mind to make their fortune. One of their 

maxims is that which Tireſias gave Ulyſſes: 


rs Die, lib 


5 | Scortator erit, cave te roget. yy 
{13) Horat, Sat. Ultro Penelopen facilis potiori trade (18). 
1 lib. II, ver. 4 . 4 


Jo Stay not till aff d ; but, of thy own accord, 


As, all good-natur'd huſbands ought to db, 
Conduct thy wife to her adulterer”s bed. 


In our days, they would not ſeem to ſleep, but would 
go into another chamber, if they ſaw their Mecenas 
diſpoſed to careſs their wives. uk. 


- - = - doctus ſpectare lacunar, 


('9) Juven. Sat. Doctus & ad calicem vigilanti ſtertere naſo (19)- 


ver. 56, | | 
Who his taught eyes up to the cieling throws, 
And ſleeps all over but his wakeful noſe. | 
DRY DEV. 


This would be more decent, than what Galba did, 
who having invited Mecenas, the favourite of Auguſtus, 
| 10 ſupper, and perceiving he began to ogle, and caſt amorous 
(20) Plut. in glances at his wife, gently reclined his head upon a cuſhion, 
Amatorio. pag. and pretended to fall aſleep (20). Suppoſe, on the other ſide, 
759, 760. that Caligula diſtruſting the intentions of Tiberius, and 

being not yet ſure to ſucceed that Emperor, endeavoured 

to debauch the wife of Macro, and imagined, that, if 


he could engage her in his intereſt, by a ſecret on: 
to 


miſe of marriage, ſhe would oblige her huſban 
ſerve him ; is it not a ſuppoſition very probable ? The 
like conduct has been obſerved a thouſand times. 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe that Ennia, being perſuaded, that Ca- 
ligula would ſucceed Tiberius, endeavoured- to gain his 
love without the knowledge of her huſband, ad ured 
for nothing, which might cheriſh the hopes of being 
one day an empreſs ; {till we find a great probability. 
Nevertheleſs, I believe that the narrative of Tacitus 
is preferable to that of Suetonius, in ſpight of Philo, 
(21) See the re- who affirms (21), that Macro was ignorant of the ga- 
mark [D]. lantries of his wife. - 


[IC] Tiberws ,.... diſcovered his mind ſufficiently 
about it, by a rthroac ade to Macro.) You forſake 
VOL. IV. | 


hope ( of the ſuc- 


Take which fide you pleaſe, you will meet every 


Caligula, and to refuſe him nothing, which might be 
proper to captivate a young debauched prince. If 


declared, that Macro had ſerved him as a procurer : 
Kat 35 aioxurnv vs adulds 76 anigor ueleixe, (25) Thus Xy- 


Toxerria Tiva α avely 


(>) That of E- 
See Dion, 
. 7439 
ſeoſten 


the ſetting ſun, ſaid he to him, and ſhow reſpect to the 
riſing-ſun (22). This is the way of the world, and (22) Dio, 1s, 
it is one of the greateſt troubles that attends the old food in fine. 
age of princes. I will not deſcribe the particular 5 
meaſures, which Tiberius intended to take, when he 
knew the intrigues of Macro; it is ſufficient to relate 
the words of Tacitus. Gnarum hoc Principi; eoque 
dubitavit de tradenda Republica primum inter ne- 
© Potes. . . . . Mox incertus animi, feſſo corpore, con- 
* filium, cui impar erat, fato permiſit : jactis tamen 
* vocibus per quas intelligeretur providus futurorum : 
* Namque Macroni non abdita ambage, Occidentem ab 
* eo deſeri, Orientem ſpectari exprobravit, Qc. (23) (23) Tacitus, 
© - - - - The emperor diſcovered this: whith made him ubi ſupra, caps 
deliberate to which of his grandſons he ſhould leave 46+ | 
the ſucceſſion to the empire. . . . At length, doubtful in 

mind, and tired in body, he left, what he could not 
| himſelf determine, to the deciſion of Fate: though he 

threw out expreſſions, which ſhewed he confidered fu- 

turity. For he reproached Macro in the 2 man- 

ner, which diſcovered his meaning: that he forſook 

the ſetting, and looked to the riſing- ſun . | 
[D] They avere both forced to make away with them- . 


KG * . 


fetves.] Dion Caſſius, relating thoſe things which were 


blamed in Caligula, does not forget the ingratitude of 


the emperor with reſpe& to Macro and Ennia; which 


was ſo great that he reduced them to the hard neceflity 
of killing themſelves. He neither remembred the love 
that Ennia had for him, nor the ſervices Macro had 
done him; which were of ſo great importance, that by 
them he was advanced to the throne without a col- 
league. And not content to take away his life, he de- 


. famed him, and made uſe of ſuch an accuſation, as 


reflected diſgrace chiefly upon his own perſon ; for he my Bev, 51 


v. Tron yas YAy EYKANLE AUTH ens lander and Leon- 
Tols dN £TIY4Y£ (24). Et ea infamia oneravit, chavius have | 
cujus ipſe maxima in parte futurus efſet, objecto nimirum 2 | 
eo crimine quod ſtuprorum conciliatores fuiſſent (25). This got 1 
is in the fifty ninth book of Dion Caſſius: and take 


Objecto nimirum 


notice, that this Hiſtorian has obſerved, that it is much « (Macroni) 


preter alia eo 


more cruel to force people to make away with them- crimine, quod ſta- 


ſelves, than to deliver them up to the executioner. oo. 
This obſervation he makes * Tiberius, who, to 9 
conceal his being the death of the accuſed, obliged 
them by ſufficiently powerful motives (26) to prevent (26) Thoſe who 
their condemnation, by putting themſelves to death. were condemned 
Tlponanupirs H, TETs e e T8 TiCepis _ wo 
euToev1as yeveo-vai iva wh auris cds dT their goods were 
Jeixe ory. Che V WoAAG SevoTepar v ad- confiſcated y but 
avayndodi, Ts TA Ju- the goods of 
pin aur macadivar Alliciente per hac Tiberio thoſe, who kil- 
homines ad conſciſcendam ſibi ipſis mortem ne iþſe eos ne- 1 oc 
caſſe videretur : quaſi vero non lunge gravius fit adigere their trials, were 
aliguem ad manus fibi ipfi inferendas, quam fpiculatori eum very ſeldom con- 
tradere (27). Suetonius alſo mentions the violent death fiſcated. See 
of Macro and Ennia among the great crimes of this Pio, ali ſupra, 
emperor. Et in primis ipſam Macronem, ipſam Enniam \ Dio, 1 
adjutores Imperii, quibus the itorum gratia (27) pag. . 1 3. 
cruenta mors perfoluta eft (28). If we knew nothing o ß 
Macro, but by the picture which a Jewiſh author has (28) gueton, in 
given of him, he would be more pitied.z for one would Calig, cap, xxwi, 
take him for a very honeſt man, and none of * f 
F | ; 


- 


bs . 
DES 
SO 


(39) Id. ib, E, ab amore conjugali proficiſci eas 


religion. 


22 MA CE.KjO. 
ſoften the rugged temper of Caligula, 


ill qualities, which Tacitus and Dion Caſſius attribute 
to him, would be known to us. 
Philo has given a catalogue of the *crimes of Cali- 
„in which he ſets in the firſt rank the murder of 
grand-child of Tiberius: and in the ſecond, the 
death of Macro. He ſays, that Tiberius, having diſ- 
covered, by his ſagacity and ſharpneſs of wit, the cor- 
rupt diſpoſition of Caligula, had no deſire to leave 
him the Roman empire ; but that Macro applied him- 
ſelf ſo dexterouſly to remove all. his ſuſpicions, and 
to make an apology for this young prince, that he 


always prevented the fatal blow, which might exclude. 


him : and when his reaſons did not operate power- 


fully enough, he offered himſelf to be ſurety for all 


that he alledged in favour of Caligula. This promiſe 
was of great weight; for he had given very great proofs 
of his zeal for the Imperial family, and for the perſon 


of Tiberius in particular, when he had a commiſſion 


to R Sejanus to death. What he did for Caligula 

with Tiberius, equals, or ſurpaſſes any thing, that can 

be done for a brother or a ſon: and to this he was 

induced by two motives; becauſe he ſaw that his friend- 

ſhip was cultivated by Caligula with the greateſt care; 

and becauſe he had a wife, who continually ſollicited 

him to loſe no opportunity of ſerving and obliging 

this young prince. The author, whom I abridge, ob- 

ſerves, that the reaſon, which engaged this woman to 

| lay the intereſts of Caligula ſo much at heart, was a 
(29) H Manpu- thing kept ſecret (29); but he ſufficiently explains it, 
vog yu 3:Z when he adds, that a woman, and chiefly one that is 
99 al“ unchaſte, has great power over the mind of her huſ- 
Tlacronis propter band 3 for, being conſcious of her guilt, the redoubles 


quiddam tectum her careſſes and flatteries. Macro, continues he, knew 


filentio. Philo, not of his domeſtic diſgrace, and imagined that con- 
de Legatione, P92+ jugal friendſhip rendered his ſpouſe ſo loving to him. 
997 Aaviy de yuri yeun! dvdgls aaganucdr xa 
aragayay ell, nal dA paxads. Wire Yay 
78 guleidbros noaatinoliga Yi. 6 e Thy 
Sraptoedy pev Ts tyepue nal Ths ois dyvoa, 
20% d noaautiay fuvoraev dxparpverathy elt 
vouiCov, dratarai. Eft autem ad impellendum vi- 
rum efficax impudica mulier, ut que blandior fit propter 
conſcientiam. At ille ignarus ag domeſtici, & ratus 
landitias, decipitur (30). 

Now, remembering, that he had ſaved the life of Ca- 
ligula more than once, he very freely gave him ad- 
vice. Like a good workman, he ſought credit from 


MAE TS (CHARLES DE) a miniſter 
born at Leyden, Jan, 25th, 1597. He was ſcarce two years old, when his father car- 
ried him to Middelburg (a), where our Charles ſtudied till the year 1615. Then it was 
Jen, on count tine to ſend him to the univerſities, among which that of Franeker was preferred to that 


(a) He was dri- 
ven out of Flan- 


MAE T S. 


his workmanſhip, by making it lafing z/and there. 


was poſſible, correct the faults of the emperor, whom 
' he had created, and informed him of the duty, and 
true glory of thoſe, who are in that 
refuſed all his inſtructions, and boaſted openly, that he 


* X 9 ö FT? Ta 5 4 T th þ 2 oy” 2 * 
5 | n 
bo 1 4 . "6s em 


M 1! 


fore, by his good admonitions, he did, as much as 


poſt. Caligula 


did not want ſuch a pedagogue. Thus Macro became 

odious to him. This wick 9 thought only how 

to get rid of him, and, for end, to find out plau- 

ſible. pretences againſt him. And he believed he had 

found ſuch, when he alledged, that Macro ſaid, Ca- 

* ligula is my workmanſhip, and my creature, much 
more than he is the creature of thoſe that begat him. 

© My prayers have three times ſtopt the orders, that 
Tiberius would have given to kill him. I am the 

© cauſe, why he alone ſucceeded to the empire after 

* the death of Tiberius.” Macro lived not long after : 

he was forced to kill himſelf with his own hand. (37) Id. ib. pag, 
His wife was reduced to the ſame neceſſity, and found 1000. P). 
no relief from the love that Caligula had had for her: 


for this paſſion is not to be depended upon; it is liable (3) Taken out | 


to ſo many diſguſts. Azy47ar 671 ira lden, ò di- rb yy er 
Adios, avT0X epic ,, tau]iy, R TIY auTilV ad Caium, pag, 
dvaSitaclar ovppopdy y lyurh, xairo mort vo- 997, & ſeq. 
picheioa q ej. avto yeriodai. BeBaror 

Se Ge pact Tov ev Fp iN er id (33) Beneficia eo 


To Ti , dw txoggy. Fertur miſer coactus ſeipſum aſdue lerta ſunt- 


interficere, uxor quoque habuifſe eundem exitum, quamwvis ow A : 
putaretur confluprata & Ceſare: ſed negant in amore multum anteve- 
firmum præſidium, propter crebra ejus affectus inconſtan- nere, pro gratia 
tiſſimi faſftidia (31). The whole family of Macro was odium redditur. 
deſtroyed at the ſame time (32). | LA a 
Three things, any one of which was ſufficient, con- 29 of - 
ſpired to ruin him. He had faved the life of Caligula, return: when 
and procured him a great empire: he boaſted of it; they riſe above 
he cenſured him. There are few great men that can that, favour is 
love thoſe, to whom they are too much obliged (33) ; 
vate perſon to the throne, continue long in his favour. oi > See "i 
They become odious to him, either becauſe we love the Life of Mr 
not perſons, who think they have a right to demand du Pleſſis Mor- 
every thing of us, or becauſe they boaſt too much of ** 4 * 


. . . 5 1 of 
their ſervices, or complain, that they are not ſufficient- 1 — to 


ly rewarded. I leave you to conſider, whether Cali- the cold reception 


gula, the worſt natured man in the world, could long he met with 
endure a benefactor, who publiſhed his important ſer- from king Hens 
vices, and took the liberty to adviſe him as a governor ? 7 * | 


and profeſſor of Divinity at Utrecht, was 


of the Proteſtant of Leyden, becauſe the latter was then looked upon as the chief field of battle between 


the Remonſtrants and Contra-remonſtrants. After he had continued long enough at 


(% Taken from Franeker, he went to ſtudy in the academy of Sedan. He made the tour of France, 


tion, ſpoken 


l Funeral Ora. and then returned home, where he was ordained miniſter in 1620, and ſerved the church of 


ron, Poke Scherpeniſſe in Zeeland, till he was called to that of Middelburg in 1629. Five years 
pril 20, 1651, after, he was employed, with ſome other learned miniſters, to reviſe the Dutch tran- 


from whence 


* 


ay certainly lation of the New Teſtament, and the Apocryphal books: In 1636, he was offered 


conclude, that at Utrecht a miniſter's and Divinity profeſſor's place; which he would not accept of, becauſe 


Witte is miſta- 


ken. i be the magiſtrates and the conſiſtory of Middelburg paſſionately deſired to retain him. But 


Diarium Biogra- 


Places, in his the ſame call being offered him in 1639, he accepted it. He was inſtalled the next 


2bicum, thedeath year, and exerciſed this double employ till his death, which happened in 1651. He - W 


of Charles de 


1 married three wives AJ. He publiſhed ſomething (5) LB], and very much oppoſed 7% 6 +4 


2oth of Apri, Mr Des Cartes (c). 


b [4] He married three wives.) The firſt at * 
(1) She was' fiſter niſſe; the ſecond (1) at Middelburg; and the third at 


to the wife of Utrecht. He left children by the two firſt ; one of 


Boxhornius pro- his ſons, called Charles, is become a profeſſor of Phyſic 
ne and Chemiſtry in the univerſity of Leyden, * 
(2) For the ubliſhed ſome experiments. See the News from the 
month of Sep- ublic of Letters (2). 

tember, 168 5, LB] He publiſhed ſomething.) We have a book in 4to 


in the catalogue, of Charles de Maets, printed at Utrecht in 1650, and 
num. Viils intituled, Ove Duceftionum infignium "a The chief thing 


a) Moreri has 
22 the titles of Bologna, was of Padua. He publiſh 


the principal of 


of Des Cartes, 
- Tom. ii, paſſims 


he treats of, is a queſtion, which then made a great 

noiſe, vix. whether it be lawful for men to wear long 

hair? A Divine, called James de Reves (3), had „ _ ._. 
written for the affirmative : De Macts publiſhed ſome G7 , L 
theſes againſt him ; and they were anſwered in a book, =” 
intituled, Libertas Chriſtiana circa uſum Capillitii de- 

ferja : To which he replied in his Sy/va 8 

where he occaſionally handles ſeveral points of morali- 

ty. The title of this book was lately altered, which 

is a ſign that it did not ſell well. | 


MAGINUS (Jonn-AnTony) profeſſor of Mathematics in the univerſity of 
many books of Aſtronomy (a), and wholly 


chem: addicted himſelf to making horoſcopes, It is pretended, that he was wonderfully ſuc- 


2 


ceſsful 


repaid with ba- | 
. . f . 2 8 6 | 
and it is ſeldom ſeen, that thoſe, who advance a pri- red, Tacit. An- 
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R He publified cefsful in theſe ſort of 


1 — che ger OWN fate [Bl. The emperor R 


eographiam 
imis Commen- 


penſion. M 


predi&ions [AJ], and that he was not miſtaken in foretelling his 
3 being able | 

2 Ptolomes he would have given him a profeſſor's chair, did nevertheleſs honour him with a very 
aginus was the firſt that made Maps 
kin & Tabus 1emy's Geography (c). He was fo fat and burly,” that it is no wonder he died of an 


"MAGINUS. 


23 
able to draw him to Vienna, where 


and Commentaries (b) on Pto- 


m—_ Apoplexy. This happened on the eleventh of February, 1617, in the ſixty ſecond year 


285. Note, dis of his age. He had three ſons, and a daughter, who became a Nun. 
is an error; for died during his life-time, and the third was a Jacobin (4). 


others before 
Pang wk 
to WI | b 
mays and com> Rufpurg * | , 
| [A] It is pretended, he had wonderful ſucceſi in ho- 
roſcopes.] He flattered no body; for, if he foretold to 
one a cardinal's cap, or an honourable employ, he 
forewarned others, that they ſhould be wounded, ba- 
niſhed, or afflicted in ſome other manner; he inge- 
nuouſly declared every thing, which his conjectures 
taught him to read in the ſtars, to which, ſaid he, all 
things are ſubjected. Urbis proceribus ex natalitia illb. 
rum fieura multa feliciter divinabat : Equitibus tiaram, 
E purpuratas togas, hæreditates, & acceſſus ad = 1 
ftratus & aulas principum: aliis vulnera, odia, exilia, 
domeſtica diſſidia, res adwerſas omnes quoad ejus conjectura 
conſequi potuit, prædicebat. Item aftrologiam aliorum nugis 


& inanibus ac ſuperſtitigſis auſpiciis obtenebratam miris co- 


natibus illuſtravit, & æmulis ac inſciæ plebi cuncta ch 


Q Jacob. Phi- fubjici, à cæb cuncta moveri liquids demonſtravit_ (1). 


[BI. . - that he was not miſtaken, in foretelling his 


ippus Tomaſi- g n : 
- own fate.] Tomaſini obſerves, that Maginus, bein ar- 


nus, in Elog. 


_ Virorum illuftri- rived at his ſixty firſt year, was ſtruck with an Apo- 


um, fag. 283, plexy, which ſent him into the other world; and that, 
234% . a long while before, he had told him, and others, that 
| he was afraid of that year. A little after, this Hiſtorian 
confutes himſelf, by the epitaph he produces. This 

_ epitaph teſtifies, that Maginus lived fixty one years, 

ſeven months, twenty eight days, and an hour. It ought 

not therefore to have been alledged as an argument of 

the Aſtrological ſkill of Maginus, that he found ſuch 
malignities in his nativity, with regard to his ſixty firſt 

year ; for he lived almoſt eight months after this ter- 

rible year. His diſciple, John-Antony Roffenus, pro- 

feſſor of Philoſophy, took better care of the honour of 

his maſter; for, without mentioning the ſixty firſt 

year, he only ſaid, that Maginus died under an aſpe& 

of the planets, which, according to his own predi- 


(2) Tomaſinus, Qtions, was to be fatal to him, Infeſtis aſtrorum 
1001 ſupra. 


ſolis ad corpus Martis quos ſibi prænoverat obtu- 
© tibus, concedens. Roſſenus, in Epitaphio Magini. 
(3) Tn Aftrome- © Obiit ... ſole currente prope diametrum Martis, 
—_ Tire & circa exagonum Saturni (2). - - - - YTeilding to the 
1 = rg malign aſpects alone of the ſtars on the body of Mars, 
of this book, in © avhich he foreknew. Roffenus, in Maginus's Epitaph. 
the Hiſtory of He died. the fun revolving near the þ mk of Mars, 
— — and about the exagon of Saturn.” John Goad (3) cites 
Fan. 1691, pag, this epitaph, to prove, by an example of great weight, 
204. the certainty of Judicial Aſtrology. He adds, that 
| Roffenus knew alſo, by his horoſcope, the time of 


(a Fuſe bis La- 


tin name, which 


Two of his ſons (d) Taken from 


his Elogium com- 


| | p Los | e ames- 
1 have juſt found a great blunder in the book of an abbot of the confeſſion of Pig Them 


his death; for, during the ſickneſs, of which he died; 
he affirmed for certain, that he ſhould not eſcape, and 
that the figure of his nativity, and his climacterical 
year, condemned. him to die. Sic enim geneſim ſuam 
& climactericum annum requirere. Ricciolus, who re- 
ports it, heard him ſay it. 

[CJ] I hawe juft now found a great blunder in a book 
of an abbot of the confeſſion of Abure.) I have found 
there, that .John-Antony Maginus, firſt profeſſor of 
the Mathematics in the univerſity of Bologna, died in 
1629, and that we muſt reckon, among the ſervices he 
did to the public, the care he took, at his death, to 
deliver into the hands of Cæſar Marſilius, his friend, 
ſome treatiſes of Bonaventura Cavalleri, a very famous 
Mathematician, which had never been printed, or were 
not — known in the Republic of Letters: He 
recommended to him the printing of them, and, by 
this means, was the cauſe, that his friend Marſilius 
obtained the profeſſor's chair. The Journal of Leip- 
ſic is quoted for this, in the month of December, 1691, 
5 557 (4). And there is no fault in the citation; (4) Taken from 4 
ut, in the ſame page of the Journal, we find quite bool, printed at 
another thing; for there we ſee, that Bonaventura Ca- Tzbingen, in 
valleri, hearing that John-Antony Maginus was dead, pu N —_ 
in 1629, had a mind to ſucceed him as profeſſor of the 22557 of * wh 
Mathematics at Bologna, and that, for this end, he George, in the 
gave Cæſar Marſilius, his friend, two treatiſes, which de of Wir- 
he had written, one upon Conic Sections, and %% g, and in- 
the other upon the Geometry of Indiviſibles. {1% Memora- 
Marfilius communicated them to the Geometricians 95 : 
of the univerſity of Bologna, who, admiring them, 

ſpoke ſo effectually to the ſenators in behalf of Caval- 

leri, that, in the month of November, 1629, he ob- 

tained the chair, which he defired. This is what the 

Journaliſts of Leipſic ay, in their abridgment of the | 

Life of Cavalleri, prefixed to his Sera Aftronomica | 
(5) by Urbano d' Aviſo. I wonder the abbot ſhould (5) in the edi 
lay, that our Maginus died in 1629, when his epi- e ens 
taph, mentioned by Tomaſini (6) places his death on a pothumous 
the eleventh of February, 1617. And it is yet more picce. 
aſtoniſhing, that the Latin of theſe Journaliſts ſhould _ | 
have been ſo little underſtood, which is the cleareſt (6) Jac. Philip, 
in the world. And, befides, does ſuch a Particular an- ka e A 
{wer the title of the work, in which it was inſerted ? 285 * . 
This title promiſes us nothing but memorable eren 
„„ Eo 


MAGIUS (a) (IE RON) was one of the learned men of the XVIth century. He 


ſome bave tranſa- was born at Anghiari in Tuſcany [A]; and having ſtudied claſſical learning, and the 


ted Maggi, and 
ot hers Maggio, 


(5) Magius, Miſ- 


firſt elements of the Civil-Law, under Peter-Anthony Gheti (5), he went to Bologna, to 
improve himfelf by the lectures of Robortellus. He made a conſiderable progreſs in 


1 ſeveral ſciences, and very ſoon diſcovered his abilities for public employments ; for he was 
2 deputed to Florence in his youth (c). He did not confine himſelf to any certain number 
2 4. of ſtudies, but applied himſelf almoſt to all; for, beſides his knowledge in the Belles 
finnan, chin Lettres, and Civil-Law, he ſtudied alſo the Military Art, and wrote ſome books about 
(4) See what be it (d), although the meanneſs of his fortune, which obliged him to be corrector in a 


ays of it, Miſ- 


(e) Ad hæc Ve- 


Lell. J. 4, cap.i, Printing-houſe at Venice (e), ſeemed to reſtrain him from meddling with theſe kind of 
ſtudies: yet he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by it, when he was ſent to the ifle of Cyprus by 


nn the Venetians, to exerciſe the office of judge in their army; for, the Turks having be- 


navaſſe fertur, 


rographis Operam ſieged Famagoſta, he performed there all the ſervices, which could be expected from 


S. Fr, Haier An excellent Engineer. He invented certain mines, and fire-works, whereby he de- (/ Au. Ma- 


tius, in Elag. 
Magii, init. Lib. 
de Tinti mab. 


ſtroyed the works of the Turks, and overthrew, in a moment, what had coſt them 1 e 


the war of Cys 


much time and pains (F). But they had two many opportunities to revenge them- prus, Lor. fi. 


ſelves for the delay he occaſioned to their enterprize; for the town at laſt falling into 


[4] He was born at Anghiari in Tuſcam.] In La- 
tin this town 1s called Anglara, and it muſt not be 
confounded with that, which is called in Latin Angle- 
ria or Anzlaria, or in Italian Angiera, and which is 
in the Milaneſe, by the lake Maggiore. It is a miſtake 


their 


in Thuanus (1), Swertius, Aubertus | Mirzus, Quem (i) Obſerve, that 
ſtedt, and ſeveral others, that they have aſſigned this Thuanus calls it 
lat town for the country of Magius; for he himſelf Auglara; and fo 
tells us, that he was of Angbiari in Tuſcany. Mr Tri- he was not miſ- 


chet du Freſne has quoted two paſſages, which are ſo e 2 tha 


expreſs fituation, 


24 


(2) Addition to 
the Elogies, 
taken from 

Thuanus, Tom, 


| 7, pag. 381. 


S 11 LY " 4 ＋ * # 41 . 5 2 


their hands, in the month of Auguſt, 1371, Magius became their ſlave, and was 
His comfort, in this ſad condition, was, the remembran ee 
of thoſe things he had formerly learned; and, as he had a great memory, he thought 
poſſible for him, though deſtitute of all ſorts of books, to compoſe ſome 
full of citations. In this work he employed the greateſt part of the night [B], being 
obliged to labour in the day- time as the vileſt ſlave, He conjured the embaſſadors of 
the Emperor, and of France, to endeavour his liberty: But whether it was, that they 
laid not his intereſt much to heart, or that their good intentions were fruſtrated by the 


cruelly treated by them. 


it was not 1m 


barbarity of the Turks [C], it is certain, that Magius was ſo far from recovering his 
liberty, that he was ſtrangled in priſon, the twenty ſeventh of March 1572, or 
1573 [D], as appears by the Journal of Arnold Manlius, Phyſician to the embaſſador 
of the Emperor, I give a catalogue of the books, which he publiſhed, before he went 


into Cyprus [E]. 


expreſs to this purpoſe, that Mr Teiſſier (2), who cites 
him, ought not, methin ks, to leave his reader in ſuch 
uncertainty as he does by theſe words: Ferom Mag- 
gi was born at Anglaria in - the duchy of Milan, or 
at Anghiari in Tuſcany according to ſome. One 
of the two paſſages, alledged by Mr Trichet du 


Freſne, is taken out of book i. chap. ii. de muniendis 


cCivitatibus; and the other out of book iv. ch. 9. of 


truriam. 


(3) I have more 
reaſon to give the 
firſt place to this, 
than the Journal 
des Sgavans of 


— 4, 1666, 
to give it to 
the treatiſe de 
Kquuleo, 


the Miſcellanies. He cites alſo the teſtimony of Gra- 
tiani, which he found in the third book de Bello Cy- 
prio, p. 181. He might have cited the place of the 
Miſcellanies, where Magius calls Tuſcany, zofiram He- 
It is in the irt book, chap. 20. 

LB] He fpent a good part of the night in writing bools.] 
He wrote, in priſon, a Treatiſe of Bells (3), de Tintin- 


nabulis ; and another of the Wooden-horſe, de Equulce. 


What made him chuſe theſe ſubjects, was, partly, that 
he obſerved the Turks made no uſe of bells; and part- 
ly, that, in meditating on the different kinds of tor- 
ments, to which his condition was expoſed, he remem- 


bred that no body had yet well explained the Eguuleus. 


He dedicated the firſt of theſe two treatiſes to Charles 


Rym, a native of Ghent, embaſſador of the emperor 
at Conſtantinople ; and the other to the emb 


or of 
France in the ſame place. Jungerman, in his notes 
upon the treatiſe de Equuleo, thinks, that this embaſ- 


ſador of France was Francis de Noailles, biſhop of 


Acs. Mr Trichet du Freſne is of the fame opinion. 


See his Elogium on Magius, at the beginning of the 


treatiſe de Equuleo, of the Amſterdam edition. Theſe 
two treatiſes of Magius were not printed till many 
years after his death. His manuſcript de Tintinnabu- 


lis was given by Philibert Rym, to the Jeſuits, who 


(4) Sævbert. ia a 
Zlegio Magii. 


permitted it to be printed with the notes of Francis 
Swertius, at Hanaw, in the year 1608 (4). The 


next year, there was printed, with the notes of Jun- 


german, in the ſame place, the treatiſe 4e Equuleo, the 


_ manuſcript of which was left with Arnold Manlius by 


(5) Epiſ Seghet: 

Fungerm, & 
Fungermannus 
Not. in Tractat. 
dc Equules, 


(6) Fuit ea fati 
inclementia & 
atrocitas, ut Le- 
gati (diftu puden- 
dum) ejus preci- 
dus ſurdi fuerint, 
barbarique im- 
miſſo in collum 
laqueo eum in 
carcere ſtrangu- 


embaſſadors (T am 
aſhamed to ſay it) 
were deaf to bis 
prayers, and the 
barbarous Turks 
ſtrangled bim in 
pr iſon . 


7) Journal des 
avans, of Fan, 


4. 1666. 


Magius himſelf (5). They were reprinted at Amſter- 
dam, in the years 1664, and 1689. | | 
[C] Whether it was, that the embaſſadors, of the Em- 
ror and France, laid not his intereſt much to heart, 
or that their good intentions were fruſtrated by the bar- 
barity of the Turks.) I believe theſe two embaſſadors 
to be wronged, when ſome affirm, they had no re 
to the prayers of Magius ; and I cannot underſtand 
how Mr 'Trichet du Freſne can accuſe them of being 


deaf in this reſpect (6), ſince, immediately after, he f 


cites the Journal of Manlius the Phyſician, from whom 
we learn, that the cauſe of Magius's ruin, was, that, 
by an imprudent oſtentation, he was brought to the 
embaſſador's lodging, and that he was unſeaſonably ſet 
at liberty. Imprudenti ambitione in noſtram Carwvaſ- 
ſaram dufus . . . . Conftantinopoli intempeſftive libera- 
tus, ſtrangulari a Mahomete Baſſa in carcere juſſus. 
After theſe words, there is no room to doubt, but 


© the embaſladors (ſays he) treated of his ranſom ; 

but while they thought to procure him liberty, 

they only promoted his death: for a baſſa, who 

had not forgot the miſchiefs, which Magius had 

done to the Turks at the ſiege of Famagoſta, hay- 
| 2 


ing learned, that he was carried to the houſe of the 
«* emperor's embaſſador, ſent to retake him, and 
© cauſed him to be ſtrangled the ſame night in priſon.” > 

_  Thuanus was not fuffcientl informed about this 

matter: he had heard, that Meir wrote ſomethin 

in priſon; but, I. he knew not what it was, 2 

Moreri ſhould not make him ſay, that it was a trea- 

tiſe de Culeo (8), and another de Tintimnabulis. II. He (8) A new miſ- 
knew not, that Magius had dedicated one of theſe two lle; for be © 
books to the emperor's embaſſador, and the other to Y. have ſaid 
the embaſſador of France, and had begged of them 8 e 
to uſe their endeavours for his liberty, III. He knew  * 

not, that they had uſed their endeayours for that end. 

IV. He was Tg that he who cauſed Magius 

to be ſtrangled, was not his maſter; the author of 

that cruelty being Mahomet Baſſa; whereas the maſter 
of Magius was only the captain of a ſhip (g). V. He 
knew not the reaſon, why this illuſtrious priſon 
1 7 put to 8 ſince fe thought it was done out 
of covetouſneſs : * Quaſi bos, ſays he (10), yetulus ab „„ % „ 
* ingrato aratro faſtiditus, ab — hero ſumptibus — fn 
* parcente ftrangulatus eſt, - - Lide an old ox, hated 1 571. : 
0 by the ungrateful plow, who is killed by his barbarous | 

« maſter, to ſape expences.” IV In fine, he ought not to 
have ſaid, that . 2s was carried into Aſia, (which 
many others have affirmed after him (11); for he was 
carryed to Conſtantinople, and remained there all the 
time of his ſlavery. ' From all this I may boldly con- 
clude, that Moreri's Dictionary ſtood in great need 
of correction in this article, which was tranſcribed 


(9) Trichet du 


from the words of Thuanus. 


 [D] He was ftrangled the twenty ſeventh of March, 
1572, or 1573.] The reaſon of my deſcribing the 
year of his death with ſuch uncertainty, is, becauſe 
on one ſide, Manlius wrote in his Journal, That Ma- 
gius was killed in priſon on thurſday-night, March 27, 
1572 (12); and on the other, he had written in „. ; 
the firſt page of the book de Equulco, that Magius, (72) 35 ne 7 
having left him this book, was ſtrangled, a few days die Jovis neca 
after, by that wicked wretch Mahomet Baſſa, at Con- *ur in carcere 
ſtantinople, in 1573 (13). If Manlius were now a- #*roymus Ma- 
N it mou 8 2 on him to remove the? 
ambiguity of this date, Jungerman thought he had 35 
light enough to incline him ee that the tragical 5 * 
end of poor Magius happened in 1573. Mr Teiſſier's Hieronymus Ma- 
11 has put — 27, for March 27. rut, Pome 2 
[E] 7 give à catalogue of the books, he had publiſhed 47 92 1mpio 
before he wwent into Cyprus. ] Tag had _ 55 — e 
Mundi exitio per exuſtionem libri quingue, Bafilee, 15 62. * 573, Ex 
fol. Vitæ illuſtrium virorum, auctore AÆnmilio Probo, Segheti, Epi. 
cum Commentariis, Bafilee, fol. Lambinus was accuſed 44 Fungerm. 
of having borrowed many things from thoſe commen- , 
taries, without naming Magius (14). Commentaria, * N e 
in quatuor Inſtitutionumciwilium libros, Lugduni, in 8vo. — 
Miſcellanea (15), five varie Lectiones, Venetiis, apud (15) They are 
/ ordanum Zilettun, 1564, in 8yvo. He publiſhed alſo divided into four 
ome books in Italian, as he ſays expreſsly in the epiſtle #99ks. Gruterus 
dedicatory before the book de Tintinnabulis ; and yet ** * chem 
one (16) of thoſe, who has given us his Ehgium, N 
ſets down only one Italian book, among thoſe which Criticus.* The E- 
have been publiſhed, the impreſſion whereof, he ſays, Pitome of the Bi- 
was Ann. 1584. The title of it is, della Fortificatione *otbeque of Geſe 
delle Citta. Magius wrote ſeveral other books, which pn . didn. 
never appeared. Swertius (17) has given us a catalogue 76. 2 10. 
of them: and yet ſome of them are mentioned by cellanea from tbe 
Simler, as if they had been publiſhed, and particular- Variz lectiones. 
ly that, which was intituled MigoTvyisia, Odium 


Pediconum, a title far enough different from that, 16) Trichet du 


which ſome think, that John de la Caſa prefixed to reſne. 
one of his poems. | 
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—MACNI ALIEN IAN) à Capuchin of Milan, became famous in tle XVIIth cen- 


(a). See the re- 


tury. He applied himſelf not only to controverſy [A], but alſo to phyſical experi- . 
ments. It is ſaid, that he attributed to himſelf the invention of thoſe of Torri- 


cellius [B]; and that he was convicted of being a Plagiary. He wrote vehemently 
But I know of nothing that made him ſo well known, qs the uſe % eld, with 


againſt Ariſtotle (a). 


(b) He diſputed 
for that end, at 


that was made of one of his thoughts in the Provincial Letters [CJ. He had great 7 
quarrels with the Jeſuits [D], and thereby loſt his liberty. He was one of thoſe, who CR 
converted prince Erneſt, landgrave of Heſſe (5). I think he has ſtretched his character 5, 10 


too far in calling himſelf Apoſtolical Miſſionary to the north countries, 


[4] He applied himſelf . . . . to controverſy. ] His 
Judicium de Acatholirorum regula credendi, — 
in the year 1628, expoſed him to a long diſpute, be- 
cauſe he was obliged to reply to ſeveral writings of 
the Proteſtants. I give an account of it elſewhere (1). 

[B] I is pretended that he attributed to himſelf the. 
invention . . . . of Joricellius.] Mr Baillet informs us 


| (1) At the end 
of the diſſertation 
upon Junius 


Brutus, at the of this matter: Father Valerian Magni... did not 


end of this Dic- , 


think of making the experiment of Torricellius, 
tionary. 


till after he had publiſhed at Warſaw his treatiſe of 
the Atheiſm of Ariſtotle, which he had dedicated * 
to Father Merſennus ; and the edition of this book 
was not only poſterior to the impreſſion of that of 
Mr Paſcal, but alſo to the death of Torricellius. 
Altho' the father Capuchin did nothing but repeat 
the experiment of Torricellius, without adding any 
thing new to it; yet he aſcribed it to himſelf, in 
the Narrative he cauſed to be printed the next year, 
25 if he had been the inventer of it, without ac- 
knowledging, that it had been made in Italy, and 
France, Fofore him. This writing of Father Vale- 
rian ſurprized thoſe, who were ſkilled in ſuch things : 
they diſcovered his uſurpation, and his pretenſion was 
preſently refuted by Roberval, who alledged the 
printed piece of Mr Paſcal as an undoubted proof a- 
gainſt him. He plainly proved, that Magni had 
made his experiment, from the account, he had ſeen 
of it, in the writing Mr Paſcal cauſed to be ſent into 
Poland, and other parts of Europe : and the Latin 
letter, which he wrote to him about it, being deliver- 
ed to him by means of Mr des Noyers, ſecretary of the 
orders of the queen of Poland, this good father made 
| no anſwer to it, but, by his filence, deſiſted from 
(2) Baillet, in his uſurpation (2). I have a book of this Capuchin, 
the Life of Des printed at Warſaw 1648. It is a collection of phi- 
Cartes, Tom. ii, Joſophical treatiſes, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, de 
Page 329, ad perihatu; de Logicaz de for fe Notis 3 de Syllogiſma 


ann. 1647. 


* 


* The date of 
the Epiſt. Dedi- 
cat. is Nov. 19, 
1647. 


E W A - „ f , TSS cas, cv 


de Vitro Mirabiliter facto. There is added to it a let- 
ter of a Jeſuit, proving, Experimenta vulgata non va- 
cuum probare, ſed plenum & antiperiſtaſim ſtabilire. 
That the common experiments do not prove a vacuum, but 
confirm a Plenum and ger, fat. He publiſhed, at 
Venice, 1639. Ocularis demonſtratio loci fine locato, 
corporis ſucceſſrue moti in vacuo, & luminis nulli corpo- 
ri inherentis 3 and, at Rome 1642, de luce mentium 
& ejus imagine. Gf 
[C]] De uſe that was made of one of his thorghts, in the 
Provincial Letters.) This thought is a certain method 
of ſilencing flanderers and calumniators, who have 
recourſe to general terms. Does it not ſeem impoſ- 
z) Paſcal's 15th * fible ſays Mr Paſcal (3), to confute a ſlander ſo in- 
Provincial Let- '© determinate ? Nevertheleſs, an ingenious man has 
ter, Page m. 252. © found out the ſecret of it. He is a Capuchin, called 
| F. Valerian, of the houſe of the counts de Magnis. 
© You may learn, by this little ſtory, how he anſwer- 
ed your calumnies. He had happily ſucceeded in 
the converſion of the landgrave of D'Armſtadt. But 
your fathers, as if they had been troubled to ſee a 
« fovereign prince converted without calling in their 
aid, preſently wrote a book againſt him, (for you 
perſecute honeſt men every-where) wherein, faliify- 
ing one of his paſlages, they impute to him an He- 
* retical doctrine. They alſo diſperſed a letter againſt 
him, in which they ſaid to him; O] aobat things 
< ave have to diſcover, (without telling what) avhich a 
* give you great uneaſineſs ! For unleſs you take care of 
* this matter, <ve ſhall be obliged to acquaint the Pope 
| and cardinals xxith it... What ſhall I do, anſwered 
Ga) In a book be (4), againſt theſe general and indeterminate re- 
printed at Prague, * proaches ? Hew ſhall J convict them of theſe ſlan- 
in 1655, P. 112. ders which they do not explain? The only way is 
© this, to declare openly and publickly to all thoſe, 
who threaten me, that they are infamous impoſtors, 
VOL. IV. 5 | 
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© which yet I have done. 


behalf of the Janſeniſts. 


c 


Demonftrativo ; Experimenta de Incorruptibilitate Aque ; 


Ce ß ca 64 -w 


poſſe, ſed ſola traditione conſtare. 


year 1651. 
He 


and impudent liars, unleſs they diſcover theſe crimes 
to all the world. Appear therefore, you my accuſers, 
and publiſh theſe things upon the houſe-tops, which 
you have falſly 1 — in the ear, with great | 
aſſurance.” The author of the Provincial Letters (5) (5) Paſcal, ibid, 
obſerves, that the Jeſuits, having anſwered nothing to 1. 253: 
this challenge, did nevertheleſs, ſome years aſter, az- 
tack Father Valerian after the ſame manner, upon - ano- 


_ ther ſulject He defended himſelf again in the fame 


way (6). There are few people, /ays he (7), who (6) I think it 
are capable of oppoſing ſo powerful a tyranny ; „ns in his book: 
I have put a ſtop to de Homine infam? 


* their impudence, and ſhall put a ſtop to it again #r/1ato ſub ritu- 

by the ſame means. I declare therefore, that“ . Joe 135 

* they have lied moſt impudently, MENXTIK Is IMPU- aunbawer cos 

* DENTISSIME. If the things, which they object ſome paſfages out 

© againſt me, are true, let them prove them, or elſe of it, in his Yale 

let them paſs for men convicted of an impudent lie. TI ball, pag. 

c : - . . | % 2% 3, 9, 136, 188. 
Their proceeding hereupon will diſcover who is in * 

© the right. In the mean time, I defire all the world 1) Paſcal, ihids 

© to obſerve, that this kind of men, who will not en- 5 2 54. 

* dure the leaſt reproach, which they can refute, ap- 

« pear very patient under thoſe, they cannot defend, 

* and diſguite their want of power with the cloak of 

© a falſe virtue. Wherefore, I have boldly attacked 

* them, and endeavoured to bring them to ſhame ; 

© that even the moſt inſenſible may perceive, that, if 

* they hold their peace, their patience is not the ef- 

* fe of their meekneſs, but of the trouble of their 

"6 


conſcience.” Mr Paſchal has no ſooner related this 

method of Father Valerian, but he makes uſe of it in 

| | This father, /ays he (8), (8) Ibid. 

* hath found the ſecret of topping your mouths ; and | 

thus we muſt do, every time you accuſe people with- 

out proof. We need only anſwer to every one of 

you, as the father Capuchin did, Mentiris Impuden- 

ume. He renewed the imitation a fortnight after : 

You muſt ſpeak out, my fathers, you muſt name 

him, or elſe you muſt be looked on as ſhameful 

liars, unworthy of any credit. After this manner, 

the good Father Valerian has taught us, 1 put ſuch 

zmpoſtors to the torture, and ſtop their mouths. Your 

filence in this caſe, will be a full and entire convi- 

ction of this diabolical calumny. The blindeſt of 

Your ring will be forced to confeſs, that it will ti 2 

not be the effe of your virtue, but of your inability (q). (9) Idem, Paſ- 

Since that go of 8 Arnaud 4 a 3 2 ae aui, 

made uſe of this thought of the Capuchin; and at laſt , 

it has paſſed into ſome books of the Proteſtants. It 

appeared in the Chimerical Cabal (10), and has not (10) Printed at 

produced a better effect, than in the book of it's firſt Rotterdam, 

inventor : for the accuſer of this Cabal did not anſwer 169 1, Pag. 357, 

the challenge, bat continued obſtinately ſilent. How- 35% of the 24 

ever it be, the name of Father Valerian was every 585 

where famous, upon the account of this invention. (11) See the paſ- 
[D ] He had great quarrels with the Fefaits.) What tage of his book 

I have quoted out of the Provincial Letters, will not 4 Homine infami 


ſuffer us to doubt of it; but we do not find, that this 2/720, quoted 


y Dannhawerys, 
in Vale Trium- 


Pbali, Pag. 288. 


father reaped any advantage by this ſecret, he had 
found out, of ſilencing his ſlanderers; for though he 
diſcovered their inability to prove their accuſations, 
yet he was caſt into priſon. It was (ſay ſome) becauſe (12) Heideggerur 
he granted to the Proteſtants, that the primacy, and Hiforia Papatus, 
infallibility of the Pope are not founded upon ſcrip- 778: 379: Note, 
ture, but only upon tradition (11). Ir efta diſpu- 15 J e 415 
tationis eo ſe abripi paſſus homo eft, ut ſua wineta gra- Ecelefraftica ; lib, 
viter cadens, quod res eſt, ſcriberet, Primatum & Infal- vi, cap. xii, ad 
libilitatem Romani Pontificis ex Scripturis probari non 4 1651. 1 


G find Mr Heideg- 
uod majeſtati ger has not right · 


Pontificie violate nefas interpretati Feſuitæ A 9[piV0t, ly related this 
effecerunt, ut Valerianus in vincula raptus, ex iiſdem fact. 
cauſam dicere coafus fuerit (12). His quarrels with the 
Jeſuits did not always turn upon heterodox opinions ; 
pecuniary matters were alſo intermixed with them. 

| © 1 pen This 


— 


26 


m. 1, of his 
Anti, pag, 257, 
59s 


(d) Id. ib. pag. 
259. 


MAGNET MAHOME I. 

He was of a noble, illuſtrious, and numerous family in the Milaneſe, and was born 
00 Balle, ix about the year 1587 (c).“ When he took upon him the habit of a Capuchin, he 
9 <« aſſumed the name of Valerian. He was a long time maſter of the Novices, and 

was often guardian of the houſes of his order. He profeſſed alſo Philoſophy and 
Theology; and, becauſe he had great experience in controverſy, Pope Urban VIII, 
« who had much eſteem and conſideration for him, made him apoſtolical miſſionary 
« of all Germany, Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary, and declared him head of the 
« miſſions to the north. It was believed, that he was no leſs ſkilled in Politics than BONE Mo 
« Theology, which induced the princes of Europe to ſend him on ſeveral embaſſies. FF 

By theſe advances, he came very near to the honour of a cardinal's cap [EZ]. But his 
generous contempt of the pomps of this world made him contented with the fatigues Y 
of the miſſion, ** which were very great and dangerous (d). He ſuffered alſo much 3 
from the Peripatetics, who looked upon him as an enemy to their Ariſtotle, He was thrown BF 


cc 
(0 


into a frightful priſon, under ſome pretence of a new enterprize ; but came out of it to his 1 


(e) In the year 
1661. 


(F) Baillet, ib. 
pag. 260. 


12) In Com- 
09) de Ho- 
mine infami Per- 
ſonato, apud 
Dannhaw, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 136. 


honour, by the aſſiſtance of the emperor Ferdinand III. Towards the later end of his life, be Tz 
retired to Saltzburg, where he died (e) at the age of ſeventy five years, ſixty of which he had 
lived in the order of the Capuchins. The hiſtory of his death is found in a little book printed 
in 1662, in 129, under this title; Relatio veridica de pio obitu R. P. Valeriani (F). I 
ſhall give ſome account of an anſwer he made to a book of Comenius [F J. 


This Capuchin complains very much of the ſnares that 
were laid for a widow, his kinſwoman, to the pre- 
judice of a fatherleſs child. Eſt quoddam genus ho- 
minum grave, /ays he (13), & intolerabile Orbi 
Chriſtiano, viduis vero pus ſpecialiter exitiale. . . . 
Nemipem nomino, ſed do in argumentum veritatis, 
fi nemo omnium fit, qui non intelligat quos deſigno: 
ſi nemo eorum fit, qui me poſtulet reum detractionis 
apud Judicem,competentem. Huic genti, eorumque 
mancipiis imputo, quz ſub nomine meæ chariſſimæ 


exceptione major, ex meo ſcripto monuit, fruſtra 
tamen, de omnibus, que iniquiſſimè - perpetrantur, 
velut ex ſententia viduæ, in quam pravis artibus co- 
nantur devolvere jura hæredis minorennis, futuri 
hæredes ipſius viduæ, in præmium quod eam irre- 
tierint iis artibus There is à certain race of 


men, intolerable to the Chriſtian world, but efpecially 


0 

c 

c 

c 

ö 

o 

6 
* cognatz fiunt. Hos enim nec poſtulante, Vir omni 
6 

c 

o 

c 

( 

Cc 
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* fatal to pious widows. . . , . . I name no body, 


hut appeal for the truth of my aſſertion, if every one 
© wunderſiands who ] mean; if none of them accuſes me 
* of detraction before a competent judge. To this ſet of 
people, and their followers, I impute what is done un- 
© der the name of my deareſt Rinſauoman. An unex- 
« ceptionable perſon adviſed theſe men out of my letters, 
but in vain, concerning all their iniquitous proceedings, 
as it qvere by virtue of the wwidow's will, upon whom 
© by wicked arts, they endeavour to ſettle the rights of 
the young heir, being themſelves the widow's heirs, as 
* a reward for enſuaring her by thoſe arts. | 


[EE] He came very near the honour of a cardinal's 


cap. ] I ſhall cite the words of a German writer, who 


(3) Freherus, in 
Chronologia ad 
Jus Græco- Ro- 
mauum Leun- 


Clavii. > 


(4) Pfeiffer, ubi 
infra, citat. (28). 
pag. 267. 
(5) Erpenius, 
Orat. II, de 
Ling. Arabica. 
pag. 42. apud 
Hotting. Hiſtor. 
Oriental. pag. 
145. 

(6) Schindlerus 
Lexico, apud 
Hoornbee k, 
Summa Contro- 
verſ. pag. m. 


76. 
(7) Vide Genebr. 
Chronolog. 
(8) Joh. An- 
dreas, in confu- 
ſione ſectæ Mu- 


relates, I. That this Capuchin made an oration at 
Rome, in the congregation de propaganda fide, to prove, 
by ſtrong reaſons, that the ſociety of certain women 
| 'S | | 


 MAHOMET, the founder of a religion, which ſoon had, and has {till a vaſt 
extent A], was born at Mecca in Arabia, in the VIth century. The year of his 1 
birth [B], and the condition of his family [CI, are not agreed upon; but no one denies, oF 


[4] His religion ſoon had, and ſtill has, a vaſt ex- 
tent.] We muſt not believe thoſe who ſay, that it 
poſſeſſes one half of the world or more (1) ; it is ſuffi- 
cient to fay, That, if we divide the known countries 


of the earth into thirty equal parts, five of them are 


* Chriſtian, ſix Mahometan, and nineteen Pagan (2). 
Thus the Mahometan religion is of much larger extent 
than the Chriſtian ; for it exceeds it by one thirtieth 
part of the known world, which is a very conſiderable 


(1) Poſtel. in Præfat. Grammat. Arabica. Ludovicus Regius 


de Viciſſitud. Rerum. ib. viii, in fine, cited by Brerewood in his 


E 18. — , tad of Languages, chap. we, Pag. 203. 

LB] The year of his birth is not agreed upon.) He was 
born, according to ſome, in 560 (3), or in $77 (4); 
according to others in 580 (5), or 593 (6), or in 
600 (7), or in 620 (8) : but the moſt probable opinion 


aammedice, apud is, that he was born in 571, or 572. This is the opi- 


Hotting, 161d, 


nion of Elmacin : thus you ſee, that, though we ad- 


_ virtutumque confufionem Vienne ac Prage propagata Fe- 


ftatum fecit vel una Epiſtola ad Urbamm VIII perſcripta, 


Hit. a. 4. 5 (14). Note, that Mr Kortholt, quoted in (14) Andreas 


a book of Comenius.] This book, as I have cliewher 


in hiſtoria Saracenica ſcriptorem, & ex ſæculo poſt 


and maids, who took the name of Fe/uiteſes, ought 
to be aboliſhed. It was aboliſhed by the bull of Ur- 
ban VIII, publiſhed in the month of May, 1631. 
TI. That the Jeſuits hindered him from being pro- 
moted to the dignity of a cardinal ; though Uladiſlaus, 
king of Poland, had written in his behalf, upon this 
ſubject, to Pope Urban VIII. II ( Kortholtus ait) 
coram ſacra Congregatione de propaganda fide, graviſſimam | £1 
& nervoſis rationum momentis inſtructam orationem Rome _ R 
habuit, qua movit & pervicit, ut nova, & ad morum 


fuitiſſarum Societas, Pontificia autoritate diſſobveretur, & 
everteretur. Sed eidem deinceps Lojolitæ, ne Cardinali- 
tiam dignitatem impetraret, obicem poſuere. Quæ Ula- 
diflao, Poloniz Regi, de Valeriano fteterit ſententia, te- 


qua pradiftus Rex Valeriano Cardinalatiis dignitatem ac- 
gui rere contendit ; ac preter difficultatem acquifita fuiſſet, 
niſi jam tum Societas, quam wocant, J ESU, invidia & 
odio adverſus Monachum flagrans, impetrandæ dignitati 
obſlitifſet 3 veluti nominatus autor, Chriſtianus Kortholtus, 
D. & Prof. Kilbnienſis refert, in Valeriano Confeſſore, 


theſe Latin words, was one of the authors, who wrote Carolus, Memo- 
againſt Father Valerian; an infinite number of others rabil. Eccleſ. 
have done the ſame, particularly Dannhawerus, pro- 2 3 | 
5 «8 | | . . 1, Cap, IX, 
feſſor of Divinity at Straſburg. See his treatiſe de pag, 766. 
Gorgia Leontino in Valeriano magno redivivo. 5 
[F ] 1 fall give ſome account of an anſwer he made to | 
K. E | © (15) Citat (16) 
ſaid (15), is intituled Ab/urditatum Echo, and appeared: and (17) of the 
under the falſe name of Huldricus Newfeldius. Vale- article COME - 
rian Magni intituled his anſwer, Echo Abſurditatum Ul. NIUS. 


8 
rici de Newfeld blæſa, demonſtrante Valeriano Magno Ca-. | ; Fi 
pucino, and he publiſhed it at Cracow, in 1646, in 12mo. 


that j 


ES 


here to one author only, there is no avoiding a di- 

verſity. of opinions. Elmacin, if we believe Hottin- 

ger (9), places the birth of Mahomet in 571 but, if (9) Hiftor. O- 
we believe Reiſkius, he places it in 572. Cum na- riental. P. 145. 
« tivitas Muhammedis inter Arabes & Chriſtianos 

* hiſtoricos valde ſit controverſa, ex omnibus ſe El- 

* macinum {equi profitetur Reiſkius, tanquam antiquum 


N. C. ſeptimo ſuperſtitem. Emergit vero fic annus 

« nativitatis poſt N. C. 572, dieſque 22. menſi Niſan, | | 

h. e. Aprilis. - - - - - The time of Mahomet's birth | 

© being controverted by the Arabian and Chriſtian Hiſto- 

« rians, Reiſkius profeſſes to follow Elmacin, as being an 

ancient writer in the Saracen hiſtory, and <uho lived 

in the V1lth century. Thus the year of his birth falls 

in the year of Chriſt 572, and the day is the tawenty 

ſecond of the manth Niſan, i. e. April. Thus the | 

Journaliſts of Leipſic (10) expreſs themſelves, in the (10) Ada Erudi- 

extract of the Chronicon Saracenicum & Turcicum Wolf- tor. Lipſ. 1689, 

gangi Drechſleri, printed the firſt time in 1550, and pag. 377. 

in the laſt place 4 Laipke, in 1689. Is it not a Sow | 
1 ˖ 
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that Abdalla, his father, and Emita, his mother were poor. Abdalla died two months 


27 


before the birth of Mahomet (a), Emina followed him fix years after; and Ab- ( pain, «- 


dolmutleb, the father of Abdalla, died two 
have been educated by Abutaleb his uncle. Abutaleb, hi | 
with. the behaviour of their nephew (b), but, not having ſufficient means to marry him, 295: 
they thought: fit to place him in the ſervice of 


ears after her; ſo that this infant muſt oy Haring 8 
d his wife, were well ſatisfied 17% „ g. 


11, cap, Ty Pag. 


a woman, who traded into Syria. This ( ,,,.....;, 


woman, called Chadigha, fell in love with Mahomet, driver of her camels, and mar- yas. 161, ud 


ried him [D]. 


He was then twenty five years old. He had by this woman three ſons, 8 
who died very young, and four daughters, which were well married (c). Being! 
to the falling: ſickneſs, and having a mind to conceal this infirmity from his wife, 
made her believe, that he fell into theſe convulſions upon ſight of the angel Gabriel, 


Being ſubject () 74. apud eun- 
he dem Hotting, ib. 
Pag. 210. 


which he was not able to bear, who came to reveal to him many things, in the name 

of God, concerning religion EJ. Chadigha, being either deceived, or feigning to be 
ſo, went about, and told from houſe to houſe, that her huſband was a prophet, and by 
that means endeavoured to procure him followers (d). His ſervant, and ſome others, whom (4) Sc tbe fte 


he ſuborned, laboured in the fame deſign, 


and that with fo much ſucceſs, that the £1: 


magiſtrates of Mecca feared an inſurrection; and therefore, to prevent the diſorders, 
| which the riſe of a new ſect uſually produces, they reſolved to rid themſelves of Ma- 
homet. He was apprized of it, and fled. - The time of this flight is the Epocha of the 


Mahometans [F], from whence they reckon the years of the Hegira, 


that ſo little notice ſhould be taken of the year, where- 
in a falſe prophet was born, who made ſo great a noiſe 
during his life, and is become the idol of ſo many na- 
tions after his death. 3 | | 
[C].. . - nr the condition of his family.) An infinite 
number of authors have written, that this falſe prophet 
was of mean extraction; and that his father was a 
Pagan, and his mother a Jeweſs. Mabometis Arabis 
vitam qui deſcripſerunt multi fuerunt, qui eiſi non uno 


modo illius res tradunt, in eo tamen conveniunt omnes quod 


eum è plebeio wilique genere ortum, pauperibus parentibus, 
(17) Ludovicus patre Ethnico, matre Fudza affirmant (11). Mr Moreri 
Godefredus in 


mogr. * Hot- homet's father was rich; but they maintain, that he 
_ 125 upra. was of great extraction, and that the tribe of the Co- 
dignity all the other tribes of the Arabians (12). Ihn 
Calican, an Arabian author, ſays expreſsly, that Emina 


ubi ſupra, pag. | $8 
Pets PBs ke of that bd ent 3 very probable, ſince the 


(x3) Ib. P. 136. tribe (13). 
[D] Chadigha fell in lou with Mahomet . . 
marricd him.] Some ſay, that he made uſe of en- 
chantments, to make this woman fall in love with 
him; but others pretend, that his youth (14) and na- 
_ tural vigour, which were very ſurpriſing, as we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter, were ſufficient for that end. Mr Chey- 
reau ſays one thing, which none of the reſt affirm, 
viz. That this woman was married, when Mahomet 
was a domeſtic ſervant to her. He was ſold to, or 
* entruſied with, Abdimonephi, the richeſt Merchant 
of the Iſmaelites, to whom he did very great ſer- 
vices ; and whoſe wife Chadigha fell in love with 
him; the factor perhaps having ſome qualities, which 
the maſter wanted. If we believe ſome authors, he 
was thick ſet, of moderate ſtature, had a large head, 
wt, 3 pA dark viſage, a lively colour, a modeſt look, a 
f the 38 fene, F. podle air, a nimble and active body, a civil addreſs, 
* an infinuating converſation, a fine and pliant wit: 
was eloquent and ftrong, and commonly deſpiſed the 
* dangers, which others fear (15). Here follows a 
paſſage, which teſtifies, that he made uſe of charms. 
1 * Tum vero animi æquè ac corporis dotibus . . . 
cap. Cedren, pag, ornatus, Chadigam heram ſuam in ſui primum con- 


(14) Compare 
what has been 
ſaid of Apuleius, 
in the remark 


(15) Cheureau's 


c 
* 
, FE 
c 
0 
c 


World, book v, 


1687. 

| c 
* Tom itt, pag. 
127, 6. 


34”, ad ann, 21. © Vertit amorem (præſtigiis illud factum ſcribit Zona- 
Heracl. « ras “, habitum eum pro mago teſtantur Richardus 
in Confuſione Alcorani, & non paucæ Alcorani 
+ Eutrop. cen- . Azoarz) cujus potitus matrimonio , & cum ea di- 
3 70 * vitus ampliſſimis |, ingentia moliri cœpit, & am- 
1. 255. © plarum regionum Imperium tantim non degluti- 
(16) Samuel! ve (16). - - - Being adorned with the gifts both of 
Schultetus in Ec- © mind and body, he firſt inclined his miſtreſs Chadiga 
cleſia Muham- * to love him ( Zonaras ſays, it was by magical arts; 
28 185 3, * Richardus, in his overthrow of the Alcoran, and not 
theſis maintained © © {© Azoare of the Alcoran, teſtify, that he was 
at Strasburg in © efteemed a Magician) to whom being married, and at- 
2009, wk 5 * taining by her to great riches, he began to form great 


© deſigns, and aimed at uſurping large kingdoms.” . 


* 


has followed this opinion, which does not agree with 
Archontol. Coſ- the Arabian authors: they do not pretend, that Ma- 


reiſchites, to which he belonged, excelled in rank and 


Arabians to this day continue exactly to obſerve the - 
cuſtom of marrying with the women of their own 


i; and 


"3 


we ſhall fee hereafter (18), {lighted this ſtratagem. He 
it was for a natural uſe, for the cure of his incontinence; 


gation of his faith. He did not gain the affection of his 


. he alledged that edit, when he had beaten one of his 


He retired to 
Medina, 


[E] He made his wife believe, that he fell into theſe 
convulfions . . . . by reaſon of the angel Gabriel, who 
came to reveal to him . . . . things concerning religion.] Pt 
He was forty years old,” when he began to ſet up for 5 Ss, 
a Prophet, and he would have his wife to be his firſt %. . 127. . 
proſelyte. Uxori ſuæ primum + adjutus Monachi Cedren. p. 347. 
* illius Byzantini opera, ſuas perſuaſit revelationes, 
Gabrielem Angelum a Dt o miſſum ſecum colloqui 
fingens, & de diyerſis ad religionem ſpectantibus re- 
bus monere ac inſtruere, cujus aſpectum quod ferre 
nequiret, ſe oborta ex metu vertigine, collabi, & 
humi procumbere ; hac autem ratione comitialem 


c *** Cedren. anno 
« 21. Heracl. pag. 
5 m. 347. It. A. 
| naſtaſius Biblio- 
g thecarius & aln 
: ap. Baron. ad 
* morbum quo vexabatur, callide excuſabat . IIIa ann. 630. num. 2. 
© vero Chadiga circum curſitare, maritum ſuum cen 55 
© Prophetam deprædicare, in eundemque errorem alias 14 SOR fo 
© gentiles ſuas pertrahere, pari #Þ etiam munere fun- area Row: 4b: 
« gente ſervo Zeido, aliiſque 44., quos auro corruperat xii, pag. 25 5. 
: Fawn (17). - - y the hehþ of that Conftan- 4 Elmac, Hiſt 
* tinopolitan Mond, he began with perſuading his wife Far. ib. i, cab. i, 
© into a belief of his revelations, pretending that the angel apud Hotting. lib. 
© Gabriel was ſent from GOD to converſe with him, i, Page 257+ 
and inſtruct him in ſeveral things concerning religion; * 
© whoſe appearance not being able to bear, and fear (7) Seb ws * 

* making him giddy, he fell upon the ground: by æubich en e 
pretence he artfully concealed the falling oſicineſe, to which | 
© he was ſubject. As for Chadiga, ſhe ran up and 
© down, told every body that her huſband wvas a Prophet, 
and drew others of her country-women into the ſame 
error; his ſervant Zeid, and others, whom Mahomet 
* had corrupted with gold, carrying on the ſame cheat.” 
If he began with ſeducing his wife, he did it not with 
a view of uſing the common artiſice of almoſt all in- 
novators, who affect to have women among their de- 
votees, and to employ their intrigues and zeal, to pro- 
mete the ſucceſs of their undertaking. Mahomet, as 


(18) In the re- 
mark [Q ]. 


in a word, for venereal pleaſure, and not for the propa- 


had wives and concubines -in a very great number ; but 


4 


wives; for it is ſaid, they were the perſons, who took 
away his life (19). He was unfaithful to them, and (19) Makumedes 
beat them; and he even made a law, which permitted - - - dolo ſua- 


3 g | rum uxorum pe- 
husbands to beat their wives, when it was neceſſary; e 


| | clii 22. Chriſti 
own, and ſaw, that the others murmured at it; and, 632, Joannes 


for fear this reaſon ſhould not ſatisfy them, he joined Cluverus, Hiffer. 
to it a pleaſant ſophiſm, a ridiculous diſtinction. I 4 and 7 
have not, ſaid he, beaten ber, as ſhe is my ſpouſe, ee, i I 


A N clio, pag. m. 346. 
but as ſhe is a curſed old woman. Licentiam verberan- He e my 


darum uxorum, ex proprio dabat exemplo, nam quum ali- Diac. lib. viii, 
_ quando durius excepifſet mulierum ſuarum aliquam, & Ildepb. 


cetera indignarentur, ipſe tum legis patrocinio uſus;fuit 


tum tali diſtinftione : quod illam verberaſſet, non quaa-,-nf 
tenus uxor ejus,. ſed quod execranda efſet wetula (20). 


Pp Hoornb. 
[F] the time of this flight is the Epocha of the Ma- — 2 — 


Hametans.] They call it Hegira; which word ſigni- verſ. pag. 162, 
fies flight ; but, that the e 
.nourable name, they affe 


might bear, an ho- 
to uſe this word in a 


Alpe 
culiar ſenſe; I mean, for an act of religion, which | 


makes 


- 


19". 1 r Pe — 4 * 
V 7 4 a - 4 4 2 1 , FA , . 
| A HHO M IB . 


Medina, accompanied by a few 


people; but was afterwards joined by ſcveral of his di- 


ſciples. It was not long before he diſcovered his deſign of planting his religion by 
arms. He gave his great ſtandard to his uncle Hamza, and ſent him on a party, with 


IS, Hotting, ubi 


pra. pag. 269. 


ex Elmacino. 


271. 


273. ex Elma- vented a thouſand fables in honour of him, 


cino & Patricide, 


(21) Hotting, ub: 
lupra, pag, 261. 


Tt Joh. An- 
dreæ, lib. i, pag. 
15. 


(22) Schultet. 
ubi ſupra. 


(23) Hotting. 


ub1 ſupra Pag. 
262. . 


(24) Elmacin. 


pag. 5. apud 
Hotting. Pp. 269. 


(25) See Hotting. 
ibid. pag. 269, 
270. | 


* Azoara, 3, 
14, 17, 30, 71. 


Mahumete, etiam vitam mortuis. 


+ Azcara 64. 
Vide latius hanc 
fabulam ex capite 
Ceramur, apud - 
Cantacuzenum J- 
Oratione in Ma- 
humetem. vum. 


23. F 


: 
c 
c 
c 

RS. 
6 
6 
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thirty men (e): this firſt attempt had no ſucceſs; but the ſecond was very fortunate; for 
he attacked, with 319 men, a caravan of about 1000 Koreiſchites, and beat them. 


The 


booty was conſiderable, and he loft but fourteen men, who have been honcurably placed 
in the Mahometan Martyrology [G]. Aſter ſeveral conſiderable battels, he made him- 


(f) In, pag. ſelf maſter of Mecca, in the eighth year of the Hegira (7). He died three years after 


at Medina, at ſixty three years of age, according to ſome hiſtorians (g). It is not 
(s) E. id. pag. Eaſy to know the true detail of his actions; for if the writers of his on ſect have in- 


it is no ways probable, that his adverſaries 


made any ſcruple of publiſhing lies againſt him. It is very remarkable, that he himſelf 
ſays, that he wrought no miracles, and yet his followers attribute many to him [III. 


makes a man quit his country, to avoid the violence 
of thoſe who perſecuted people for their faith (21). 
The Koreiſchites looked upon Mahomet as a ſeditious 


perſon, and an impious wretch, who fled to avoid 


the juſt puniſhment that was prepared, for him. He, 
on the contrary, and his companions in baniſhment 
pretended, that they, were holy pilgrims, who fled for 
the cauſe of religion,. and of the true Gop. Maho- 
met had ſet up for a prophet, a long time before 
he abandoned his country, and had ſpent many 
days in a cave to prepare his prophecies. © Quod 


autem ſeditionem hinc metuerent Mecchani, præve- 


© niendum his cenſuere motibus novis Muhammedem- 
que ſeditionis, ſub religionis prætexu mote, accuſa- 
© tum, convictum & condemnatum è medio tollere 
conſtituerant, nifi Muhammed de periculo admoni- 
tus ſolum ac civitatem vertiſſet, quod anno ztatis 
ijpſius quinguageſimo quarto 2 cum jam 15 
per annos Pſeudoprophetiam in ſpelunca Garhera 


© (uti Numa cum Egeria) prope Meccham, in qua 


< multos ad crepuſculum uſque delituerat foles ff, par- 
* tim conflaſſet, partim in vulgus ſparſiſſet (22). - - - - 


| © The magiſtrates of Mecca, fearing this might occaſion a 


« ſedition, thought it proper to put a flop to theſe commo- 
© tions, and had determined to get rid of Mahomet, by 


© convifting, and condemning him, of raiſing ſedition un- 
© der the pretence of religion; but Mahomet, apprized of 


* the danger, fled his country ; which happened in the fifty 
* fourth year of his age, after having, for fifteen years, 
« partly hatched his falſe-prophecy in the cave Garhera, 
* near Mecca (in like manner as Numa with Egeria) 
and partly ſpread it among the vulgar” This flight 
happened on the ſixteenth of July 622 (23). £ 

[G] He bft fourtcen men, who hawve been placed in the 
Mahometan Martyrology.] Theſe are a pleaſant fort 
of Martyrs, who are killed as they were robbing a 
rich caravan, and practiſing the trade of a robber and 
a Banditto. Elmacin ſays that Mahomet made this in- 
curſion, only to rob the caravan. 
Abuſophianum filium Harethi in Syriam cum mag- 
na caravana Koreiſchitarum o IBS onuſta conten- 


dere. EGRESSUS EST IGITUR EAS DIREP- 


© TUM. . - - . . Vicerunt Muſhmini occidentes in- 

fidelium 70 totidemque capientes. Ex Muſliminis 
vero tanquam Martyres occubuerunt 14 (24). - - - - 
* He had heard, that Abuſophianus, the fon of Hareth, 
abas going into Syria, with a large caravan of Ko- 
reiſchites, loaden with riches. He went out therefore 
with a deſign to plunder it. . . . . The muſslemen got 
the better, killing ſeventy of the infidels, and taking 
as many priſoners. Only fourteen of the muſclemen 
© died as it were martyrs.” The Arabian authors have 
very much extolled this fight ; the Alcoran itſelf makes 


mention of it more than once (25) as an affair, where- 


in Gop and his Angels wonderfully protected the 
good cauſe. | 85 obs 

TH] He fays himſelf, that he wrought no miracles, 
and yet his followers attribute many to him.] Grotius 
makes uſe of this confeſſion, to refute Mahometaniſm, 
after having obſerved, that Mahomet does not deny the 
miracles of Jesus CHRIS f. © Jeſus viſum cœcis, clau- 
dis greſſum, ægrotis ſanitatem dedit, imo fatente 
Mahumetes * ſe 
* miſſum ait non cum miraculis, ſed cum armis. Se- 
© 'cuti tamen ſunt, qui ei & miracula attribuerent, at 
* qualia? Nempe quæ aut arte humana facile poſſunt 
© effea reddi, ut de columba ad aurem advolante : 
aut quorum nulli ſunt teſtes, ut de camelo noctu ei 
locuto: aut quæ ſua abſurditate refelluntur , ut de 
magna Lunæ parte in manicam ipfius delapſa, & 


Audiverat autem 


LR CEA TC. ˙·—·˙⁹⅛7ůãgZü K ⏑ A M v 


They 


ab ipſo remiſſa ad reddendam ſideri rotunditatem 


(26). - Feſus, by the confeſſion of Mahomet him- 


elf, gave fight to the blind, feet to the lame, health 


* to the fick, and even life to the dead. Mahomet ſays, 


He was ſent, not with miracles, but with arms. Yet 


© ſome, in after times, aſcribed miracles, to him: but 


* of what fort ? Either ſuch as could eaſily be effected 
* by human art, as that of a pigeon flying to his ear; 


or fuch, as there 9 witneſſes of, as that of a 


* camel which ohr to him by night ; or ſuch, as are 
refuted by their own abſurdity, as that of a great 
* fart of thaumoon dropping into his fleeve, and ſent back 
© again by him, in order to reſtore to that planet it's ro- 
* tundity.' J wonder, Mr Simon forgot this fine 


miracle, mentioned by Grotius, viz. that a part of 


the moon fell into Mahomet's ſleeve, which he ſent 
back again into heaven, leſt that planet ſhould loſe 
it's roundneſs. The words of Mr Simon are theſe (27). 


The Mamometans attribute ſome miracles to their 


© legiſlator. They affirm, that he made water come 
out of his fingers, and that, by pointing at the 
moon with his finger, he clave it aſunder. They 
* ſay alſo, that the ſtones, trees, and beaſts, owned him 
for a true prophet of Gop, and ſaluted him in theſe 
words: You are the true embaſſador of GOD. They 
© affirm moreover, that Mahomet went one night from 


Mecca to Jeruſalem, from whence he aſcended in- 


* to Heaven ; that he ſaw Paradiſe, and Hell ; that he 


* converſed with God, tho' this is reſerved for the 
© bleſſed after their death; and laſtly that he deſcend- 


ed from Heaven the fame night, and was in Mecca 
© before day.” 
before we ſet down the remark of a learned Ger- 
man: he fays.- that ſome Chriſtians, prompted by a 
falſe zeal againſt Mahomet, accuſe him of boaſting of 
certain miracles, which the Arabian writers never at- 
tributed to him. There are ſome Arabian authors, 
© who attribute miracles to Mahomet ; but others de- 
ny them. For inſtance, the former ſay, That the 
moon drawing near to Mahomet, he clave it aſunder. 
Mr Pfeiffer obſerves, after Beidavi, that Mahomet 
never ſaid this, but only that, before the laſt day, 
that prodigy will be ſeen in heaven. 
him ſay, that, at the taking of the city of Chaibar, 
a Jewiſh women having preſented him with a poiſoned 
lamb, the lamb, tho' quite roaſted, warned him 
not to eat it. But Abulfeda, relating the ſtory, 
ſays only, that Mahomet, having taſted a bit of it, 
and perceiving that it was poiſoned, and ſpitting it 
out upon the ground, ſaid, this lamb tells me, that 
it 1s poiſoned ; meaning, I find that it is poiſoned. 
In effect, he confeſſes often in the Alcoran, that 
he could not work miracles. Wherefore I conſider 
as a fable, what ſome tell us of a pigeon, that 


eat nothing but what he gave him with his own 
hand. Mr Pfeiffer 4 acknowledges, that theſe ſtories 
are the effects of the diſtempered zeal of ſome 
Chriſtians againſt this impoſtor (28). | 

Might we not repreſent to Mr Pfeiffer, that the 
Chriſtians have uſed the Mahometans in this reſpect 


as the reformed have uſed the Catholics. For there are 


in ſome legendary writers, many miracles, which are 
not mentioned by grave authors of the Romiſh com- 
munion, and which they even laugh at. Does it fol- 
low therefore, that the Proteſtant writers are calumnia- 
tors, or tranſported with too much zeal, becauſe they 


object to Catholics ſuch kind of miracles? And why 


may we not fay, that the Chriſtians, who have ridiculed 


= 


the Mahometans for ſuch miracles, as are not now 
1 ; t 


3 


But we muſt not leave this ſubject, 


They make 


came to eat in his ear, and of a bull, that would 


5 & ſfrudtus Paſli- 


nis Chriſtian, 
lib. vi, P. m. 

202. He kite 
Axoara, 5, 13» 
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tical Hiftory of 1 
the belief of the — 
Eaſtern Nations, 8 
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167. 1 
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+ Pag. 272, 273. 


(28) Auguſtus | 
Pfeiffer, in vol. 
VII, of the Bi- 
bliotheque Uni- 
verſelle, pag, 
257. The book, 
an extract where- 
of is to be found 
in that volume, 
is intituled, 
Thealogice » © „ & 
Judaica atque © 
Muhammedica 
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9 | 4 they awent back, by virtue of his command. In all 
places where he went, the trees and flones ſaluted him 


bid. pag. 78. 
le cies 
Andreas, in Con- 


IF 
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5 e 1 ö 620) Chevreau's 


Hiſtory of the 


World, Tom. iii, 
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wi (21) Chevreau, 
ibid. pag. 7. 


* 8 See alſo Hotting. 


= ub: ſupra, pag. 
149, © ſeq. 
15 & Hoornbeek, 


| 7 Summa Contro- 


ver. p. 77, 78. 
=X (32) Hoornbeek, 


oannes 


2X ful. Sectæ Mu- 


5 3 hammed, cap. 1 7 
e Alkoranum 
© Germanicum, 
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they cannot be e fig B admired [1]. 
, 


S W 6 a „ 0-0 


*. 


believe what he ſaid 


to be found in Arabian authors, had read them in 


ſome obſcure writers, who took the liberty to tell 
them, in honour of that falſe prophet, as the legen- 
dary writers have done in_ honour of the faints. If 
all that Mr Chevreau is going to tell us is not to be 
found in grave authors, perhaps it may be found in wri- 
ters of a mean ſtamp, who reſemble thoſe who publiſh 

phlets, which the hawkers ſell about the ſtreets. 
4 hear what Mr Chevreau 2 (29). When 
© the Koreiſchites of Mecca deſired him (30), to work 
© a miracle, that they might know who he was, he 
© divided the moon into tawo pieces, betwween which they 
perceived a mountain. Having called two trees, 
© they joined together to come to him, and parted again 


© qvith great reſþe# and ſaid, peace be upon you, the A- 
poſtle of Gop. He made, fountains ſpring forth from be- 
* taveen his two fingers, which in the greatef drought 
© furniſhed water to all his NN and to all the > gi 
© of burden in his army, which was numerous. With a 
kid, and four little meaſures of barley, he ſatisfied the 
hunger of eighty men ; he fed a great many more with 
4 few loaves, and at another time all his troops with 
a few dates, which à young maid brought him in her 
hand. The trunk of a palm-tree, before which he wvas 
ewont to pray unto GOD, had fo great a love for him 
that in his abſence it was heard to cry louder than a 
camel, and it ceaſed crying the moment he came near 
it. . . . If we ſhould reckon up all his miracles, 
they would amount to a thouſand, according to ſome 
and to three thouſand, according to others, 

I will not deny, but, in ſome reſpects, the zeal of 


our diſputants is unjuſt ; for if they make uſe of the 
extravagances of a Mahometan legendary, to make 


Mahomet himſelf odious or to ridicule him, they vio- 
late the equity, which is due to all the world, to 
wicked, as well as good men. We muſt not impute 
to any body what they never did, and conſequently 


we muſt not argue againſt Mahomet from theſe idle 


fancies, which ſome of his followers have fabled of 
him, if he himſelf never publiſhed them. We have 
ſufficient matter againſt him, tho' we charge him only 
with his own faults, and do not make him anſwerable 
for the follies, which the indiſcreet and romantic zeal 


of ſome of his diſciples has prompted them to write. 


| [7] They pretend, that his birth wwas attended with 
circumſtances ſo miraculous, that they cannot be ſufficiently 


admired.] If we believe ſome Arabians, there were 
© miracles. that preceded or accompanied the birth of 
* Mahomet, which aftoniſhed the whole world. E- 


« mina, without any uneafineſs, carried this new 
5 


prophet 
in her womb : ſhe brought hm forth without pain; and 
* he fell, when he came into the world, with his face 
© againſt the ground, to do honour to GOD. When he 
* raiſed his head up again, he cryed out, that there 
* was only one Gop, who had choſen him for his 
* embiſſador. He was born circumciſed, as the greateſt 
part of the Fews believe of Adam, Moſes, Foſeph, and 
David; and then the devils were all driven out 
* of heaven. His nurſe Halima, or the debonair lady, 
« avho had no. milk in her breaſts, found it in them, 
* awhen ſhe offered herſelf ta this new-born infant. Four 
© woices were heard at the four corners of the Caabah, 
and publiſhed theſe wonders. The fire of the Perſians, 
« which had always burnt, was extinguiſhed. A bar- 
4 

© wives, of an extraordinary beauty, were found preſent, 
< ewithout being ſent for: and there were even birds, 
which had for their bills precious-flones, whoſe ſplendor 
* ſhone from the eaſt to the weſt (31)." There is nothing 
more ridiculous, than what they make the dian- 
angels of Mahomet do. They tranſported him to the 
top of a mountain; they ripped open his belly, and 
then waſhed his entrails ſo well, that they made 
them whiter than ſnow ; they opened his breaft, and 
took out of his heart the black kernel, or drop, which 
is the diabolical ſeed, that torments all other men: 
and all this they did to him, without putting him to 
any pain; and, having thus waſhed and cleanſed his 
entrails, he returned of himſelf to his houſe. Note, 
that he was then but four years old (32). 

VOL. IV. 


5 


ren palm-tree put forth leaves, and bore fruit. Mid. 


1 F 
n ("ph 
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They preteed, that even his birth was attended with circuniftances ſo miraculous; that 
There are ſome who imagine, that he might 
and who diſapprove, what is given out by others, Th 


drew 
[K] Some imagine, that he might believe what he 
ſaid. ] They Ks 1 after this manner : all Chriſtians 
are agreed; that the devil is the true author of Maho- 
metiſm, and that he only made uſe of Mahomet as 
an inſtrument to eſtabliſh in the world a falſe religion. 
We muſt therefore ſay, that Mahomet was delivered 
up to the devil, by the providence of Gop; and 
that the power, Gop gave the devil over this wretch, 
was much leſs limited, than that he had over Job; 
for Gop did not permit the devil to pervert the ſoul of 


Job, as he permitted him to make uſeof the ſoul of Ma- 


at he 


29 


homet to deceive mankind. The devil having ſo great. 


a power over him, by the confeſſion of all Chriſtians, 
as to e . him to ſpread his new opinions; could 
he not perſuade him, that Gop had eftabliſhed him a 


a prophet ? he could inſpire him with that vaſt deſign, 


of planting a new ans + ; he could make him wil- 
ling to undergo a thouſand troubles, in order to deceive 
the world : and could he not ſeduce him ? What rea- 
ſon can any one have, to admit the one; and deny 
the other ? is it more difficult to move the will to great 
deſigns, in ſpite of all the light of reaſon, that op- 
poſes them, tan 

falſe perſuaſion, or to incline the will to embrace a 
falſe light, ſo as to acquieſce in it as a true revelation ? 
I muſt confeſs, that one of theſe things does not appear 
to me more difficult than the other : But if the devil 
could ſeduce Mahomet, is it not very probable, that 
he did effectually ſeduce him? This man would be 
the fitter to execute the devil's deſigns, if he were ſo 


_ perſuaded, than if he were not; Ihis cannot be de- 


nied me ; for all things being otherwiſe equal, it is 
plain, that a man, who believes he does well, will 
always be more active and in earneft, than he who 
believes he does ill. We muſt therefore ſay, that the 


devil, managing very dexterouſly the execution of his 


projects, did not forget the wheel, that was moſt ne- 
ceſſary to his engine, and which would beſt increaſe the 
motion of it: that is to ſay, he ſeduced this falſe pro- 
phet. If he could, he would ; and if he would, he 
did it; and we have already proved, that he could do 
it. Moreover, ſay theſe gentlemen, the Alcoran is 
the work of a fanatic : every thing in it favours of 
diſorder and confuſion; it is a chaos of disjointed 
thoughts. | | 


| - + - - rudis indigeſtaque moles : | 
Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners, congeſtaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina rerum (33). 


An indigeſted maſs, an unform'd world, 


And illcqoin d ſeeds of things in wild confuſion url dl. 


A deceiver would have ranged his doctrines better; a 
Comedian would have been more polite. And let 


none ſay, that the devil would never have perſuaded 


him to oppoſe idolatry, nor to recommend ſo much 
the love of the true Gop, and of virtue; for this 
proves too much; ſince from thence we might con- 
clude, that Mahomet was not his inſtrument. Beſides 
this, we may anſwer, I. that it was ſufficient for him 
to oppoſe a falſe religion to Chriſtianity, tho' it tended 
to the ruin of Paganiſm. II. That it is not poſſible 
to make any one believe, that a religion comes from 
God, if it does not teach good moral doctrines (34). 


It would be to no purpoſe to alledge, that this falſe laneous Thouęhts . 
prophet boaſted of converſing with the angel Gabriel: upon Comets, = 
for ſince the ſcripture tells us, that the devil tranfe um. 190. | 


forms himſelf into an angel of light 3 cannot we ay, 
that he preſented himſelf to Mahomet under that 
name, and in the figure of the angel Gabriel? But 
Mahomet would make people believe, that this an- 


gel came and whiſpered in his ear, in the ſhape of 


a pigeon ; tho' it was a real pigeon, which Mahomet 
taught to come and peck at his ear. We ſhall pre- 
ſently ſee (35), that this is a fable, of which the 
Arabians make no mention. The famous Giſbert 
Voetius does not at all doubt but that Mahomet was 
an enthuſiaſt, and poſſeſſed with a devil: Theſe are 
his words ; which will ſhew, that there have been 
6 Non video cur hoc negan- 


dum 


to deceive the underſtanding, by a 


(33) Ovid. Me- 


tamorph. lib. I. 
Ver. To 


(34) See Miſcel- 


In the re. 
CER od 


W 


of mens hearts [LI, and by 


* 


(36) Vort, DiC- 
putat. Tom. i, 
pag. 1057, 1058. 
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0 MA HOME T. 
drew after: him ſo many followers, only by accommodating his morals'to the corruprion 
promiſing them a ſenſual paradiſe [MA]. Withour doubt, the 


— 


© dum ſit | epilepæ, & mamacis deliriis aut enthufiaſmis 


© diabolicis Muhammedi aufuiſe Ema), ſi vitam & 
actiones ejus intueamur. Et exſeftè de illo probat 
Jobannes Andreas Maurus in Conflißone fectæ Ma bo- 
neticæ, cap. I. eum à Meceanis civibus pro fatuo & 
obſeſſo, & a propria uxore pro Phrenetico & a 
Satanæ tentationibus deluſo fuiſſe habitum. Tdem 
ibid. & Philippus Guadagnolo in apolggiã contra Achme- 
dum Alabadin, c. 10. ſect. 1. ex libris Saracenicis 
Aar & Alifu probant eum ex vita eremitica, & 
nimio jejunio factum fuiſſe inſomnem & furioſum, 
& in ſpelunca commorantem audiiſſe yoces & ſermo- 


furioſis & doemoniacis Enthuſiaſtis, ac prophetis 
Monaſterienſibus quos patrum noſtrorum ætas vidit, 
in eo comparari poſſe (36). - - - [ do not ſee, why 
this is to be denied, (that Mahomet was an enthuſiaſt, 
and poſſeſſed) if abe loo into his lift and actions. 
John Andreas Maurus, in his Confuſio Sectæ Mahome- 
ticæ, ch. 1. proves concerning him, that the citizens 
of Mecca took him for an enthuſiaſt and demoniac, and 
his baun wife for one mad, and deluded by the tempta- 
tions of the devil. The ſame author, in the ſame book, 
© as. alſo Philip Guadagnoho, in his Apology againſt 
Achmed Alabadin, ch. 10. F. 1, prove, out of the 
© Saracen books Agar and Aſſifa, that folitudle, and too 
* much faſting, had made-him mad, and that, during his 
« flayin the cave, he had heardwoices, but ſeen no body ſpeak- 
ing. Thus he may be compared to the mad and demoniacal 


© enthufiaſts, and monkiſh prophets, of former ages.” 


How ſpecious ſoever theſe ; reaſons may appear, 


I chuſe rather to concur. with the common opi- 


nion, That Mahomet was an impoſtor : for, beſides 


— (37) In the re- 
marks [T J, and 
[NN]. 


(38) Elmacin. a- 
pud Hotting. 
Hiſt, Oriental. : 
Pag. 2414. 


what I ſhall ſay elſewhere (37) his inſinuating be- 
haviour, and dexterous addreſs, in procuring friends, 
do plainly ſhew, that he made uſe of religion only as 


an expedient to aggrandize himſelf. <© Facetus mori- 
© bus, voce ſuavi, viſitandi & excipiendi vices talio- 


nis lege ſuis reddens, pauperes munerans, magnates 


* honorans, converſans cum junioribus, petentem a ſe 
* aliquid repulſa nunquam abigens, aut ſermone facili 
© non excipiens (38) - - He was of a pleaſant diſpoſi- 
tion, a faveet voice, receiving, and paying viſits re- 
« gularly, beftowing gifts on the poor, honouring the 
great, converſing with young men, never ſending away 
* a petitioner repulſed, but aways receiving him courte- 
© ouſly.” Had a true fanatic ever ſuch a character? 


Did he ever underſtand his buſineſs fo well? Tho? a 


man ſhould, for ſome time, fancy that Gop has ſent an 
angel to reveal to him the true religion, yet, might not 
he perceive the deluſion, when he found, that he could 
not confirm his miſſion by any miracle? Now this was 


the caſe of Mahomet : the Koreiſchites offered to embrace 


) See Hot- 
on ubi e 
Po 302, 303. 


(40) See Hot- 


ting. Hiſtor. O- N 


riental. p. 247, 
& ſeq. 


his new religion, provided he wrought miracles ; but he 
never had the boldneſs to promiſe them any : He cun- 
ningly evaded their propoſal, ſometimes telling them, 
that miracles were not neceſſary, and ſometimes by re- 
ferring them to the excellency of the Alcoran (39). Was 
not this ſufficient to convince him, that he was not 
extraordinarily called by Gop to found a ney religion ? 
See remark [NJ, at the end. 

[LI - - and who diſapprove what is pretended, 
that he drew after him fo many followers, only by ac- 
commodating his morals to the corruption of mens hearts. 
And as to this point, I doubt not, but the perſons, 
mentioned in . remark, have better 
grounds than they had, as to the pretended fincerity 
of Mahomet. I do not ſee, that this falſe prophet 
has derogated from the morality of the Goſpel (40); 
on the contrary, I find, that as to ceremonies, he has 
conſiderably increaſed the yoke of Chriſtians. He 
ordains circumciſion, which is a thing very harſh to 
adult perſons: he requires them to abſtain from cer- 
tain meats, which is a ſlavery that does not well 
agree with worldly men : he forbids the uſe of wine, 
which is a precept indeed, that is not ſo very harſh to 
the Aſiatic people, as to the northern nations, and which 
would certainly have made Willibrod and Boniface miſ- 
carry in their deſign : but yet it is convenient in all 
countries, where wine grows; and we know, by 
antient and modern Hiſtory, that this liquor does not 
diſpleaſe the eaſtern people. Beſides, Mahomet im- 
poſed faſtings and waſhings, which are very trouble- 


PpP!᷑rIneipal 


ſome, and ſuch a frequent uſe of ee as is tedi- 
ous and uneaſy. He enjoins alſo pilgrimages : and, in 


«word, you need_ohly conſider the forty aphoriſms 


of his morals (41), and there you will find every thin 


2 14 * | Lo Jebai e (41 You will 
the moſt oppoſite to the corruption of man's heart; the (4 72 in 


precept of "gp ce in adverſity, of not ſpeaking evil Hotting. ibid, 
of our neighbours, of being charitable, of renouncing Jays 248, & ſeq, 
vanity, of doing no injury to any man, and laftly, 


= which 5 the 5 of the law and the pro- | 

Phets (42), Do to pour neighbour, what you would that (42) Saint . 

be ſhould do unte you (43). he Gael, 
It is therefore an illuſion, to pretend, that the only chap. vii, ver. 

reaſon why the law of Mahomet was propagated ſo 12. 

readily, and ſpread fo wide, was, becauſe it eaſed | --. 

men of the yoke of good works, and troubleſome ob- (43) Si tandem 


4 hey | | feceris alii quic- 
ſervances, and tolerated a corraption of manners. If quid ; DAD of: 


I miſtake not, the only things, wherein it opened the ſet, 6 tibi fieret. 


gap, which the Goſpel had ſhut, are marriage, and Herting. ibid. 
revenge; for it permits Polygamy, and to return 74. 250. 
evil for evil: but the Jews and Pagans gained ſcarce 
any thing by this, for they were already in poſſeſ- 
fon 0 . 8 Ao not give them much 
trouble in this reſpect. Hottinger (44) has given us 5 
a long catalogue of the moral ente, „ 8 
thegms, of the Mahometans. We may fay, without 315, & ſg. 
flattering this religion, that the moſt excellent pre- | 
cepts, that can be given to man, for the practice of 
virtue, and avoiding of vice, are contained in theſe 
aphoriſms. Hottinger makes no ſcruple to exalt this 
morality above that of many monks. I pſi judicent 
* adverfarii, ex illis que ex Arabum nunc monumentis 
« afferemus. Nonne majus ſæpe & virtutum ſtudium 
& vitiorum odiym præ ſe ferant Muhammedani, 
, _ Pontificiorum plerique religioſi (45). - - Let 
© the adverſaries tbemſelves judge from 'what wwe ſhall 
* now produce out of the Arabian monuments. Do not 
* the Mahometans often ſeem to prattiſe virtue, and 
Hun vice, better than moſt Popiſh monks.” Mr Simon 
has ſpoken 10 leſs advantageouſly of the Mahometan 
religion, with reſpect to morality: It conſiſts, 
© fays he (46), in doing good, and avoiding evil ; 5 
and men dere they 1 carefully dire and Er! 
© vices, and their Caſuiſts are no leis ſubtile in theſe Levant, p. 173. 
points, than ours.” After he has mentioned ſome of 
their pinciples concerning the neceſſity of faith, and 
truſt in Go p, and humility, and repentance, Ec. he 
adds (47), I paſs over in ſilence the reſt of their ; 
* morals, becauſe what has been faid is ſufficient to (47) Ibid. page 
© ſhew what they are; and I can aſſure you, 75, 77% 
that they are not ſo looſe as ſome Caſuiſts in 
* our age. I ſhall only add, that they have many 
* good precepts about the duties of private perſons to 
* their neighbours, wherein they alſo preſcribe rules 
* of civility. They have alſo written of the behaviour 
that is due to a prince; and one of their maxims is, 
That it is never lawfu! to kill him, nor even ſpeak 
8 777 him, wn pretence that he is a tyrant. 

| . » and by promiſing them a ſenſual paradiſe.] 
It muſt be granted, that NE pry x 2 4 4 
bait to allure the Pagans, who had only confuſed no- 
tions of the happineſs of another life; but I know. 
not whether it was calculated to entice the Jews ;, 
neither do I think that it could have any influence 
upon Chriſtians : and yet how many Chriſtians have 
been drawn into apoſtacy by this falſe prophet ? Un- 
derſtand what he ſays of the pleaſures of his paradiſe 
in a literal ſenſe, That each perſon there ſhall have 
the firength of 100 men, to enjoy full ſatisfattion with | 
women, as well as to drink, and eat (48). Yet this (48) 8 
would not balance the idea, the Scripture has given us «bi ſpra. ap. 
of the happineſs of another life; for it ſpeaks of it (49) 14. See the re- 
as a ftate which ſurpaſſes all that es have ſeen, or Parks [A], 
ears heard, or hath entered into the heart of man to con- 3 
ceive. So that, if we believe the Scripture, the hap- (4% 1 Cor. 
pineſs of paradiſe is ſomething that ſurpaſſes imagina- chap, it, ver. 9» 
tion, and has no bounds ſet to it. Endeavour to have - 
a fixed idea of it; you can never compaſs it, but your 
hopes ſtill carry you higher, and launch out farther be- 
yond all bounds. Mahomet did not allow you this liber- 
ty, but confined you within certain bounds ; he mul- 
tiplied a hundred times the pleaſures you have already 
tried, and there he left you : but what is a hundred 
tunes, in compariſon of a number which is infinite? 

2 | But 


Fo 


(45) Id. p. 314. 
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principal Ctiſe of the great progreſs he made, was the method he tdb to force thoſe, 


Ji 


by arms, to ſubmit to his religion T NI, "who would not embrace it readily. This 


-preſerves to the chriſtian religion one of the proofs of its Divinity [O], viz. that which 


* 


Baut ſome may fay, the Scripture ſpeaks only of pleaſure 
in general; rl if it makes uſe of corporeal images, 
as When it promiſes, bat abe ſhall be ſatisfied with 
drin of the rivers of his pleaſures (50), you 
vi. ver. 9. are reſets Wathid, Thi 0 ors, un- 
3 e der which ſpiritual pleaſures are veiled: but this does 
cad, it, pag. n. not affect worldly minds like ſenſible pleaſures. 1 
679, abo, keep- anfwer, That ſouls, which are moſt immerſed in 
ing cloſe to the matter, will always prefer the paradiſe of the Goſpel 
Hee, ag before that of Mahomet, provided they give an hiſtori- 
_ s age "> cal faith to the deſcription of the bear viſion, tho' 
nebriabuntur a vr. f N Bi ke 30-1 267 5 574 
ubertate domus they ſhould * give the ſame faith to the Alcoran (5 1). 
tuz, & de tor- I ſhall explain my meaning by this ſuppoſition : let 
rente voluptatis yg repreſent to ourſelves two preachers, the one a 
Chriſtian, and the other a Mahometan, . N 
ure 


(1) Take no- fore Pagans ; each of them endeavouring to 


tie of the fol- them to his party, by laying open the joys of para- 
lowing marginal diſe. The Mahometan promiſes feaſts, and fine wo- 
note. men; and, the better to move his auditors, he tells 
them, that in the other World the pleaſures of ſenſe 

will be a hundred times more delicious than in this. 

The Chriſtian declares, That the pleaſures of paradiſe 

will neither confſt in eating, nor drinking, nor in 

the conjunction of the two Fes, but that they ſhall 

be ſo lively, that no man's imagination 1s able to 

reach them ; and that all that can be conceived, by 

multiplying the pleaſures of this world a hundred times, 

a thouſand times, a hundred thouſand times, &c. 

is nothing in 9 of the happineſs, which 

Gop imparts to the ſoul, by it's ſeeing him face to 

face, &c. Is it not certain, that the moſt unchaſte and 

luxurious hearers' would rather follow the Chriſtian 

preacher, than the other, tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe, 

that they gave as much credit to the promiles of 

the Mahometan, as to thoſe of the Chriſtian ? They 

would doubtleſs do the fame thing, which a ſoldier 

would do, who knows the. offers of two captains, 

each of which would inlift him: for tho' he was per- 

perſuaded, that they were both of them fincere, and 

would give all that they promiſed, he would cer- 

tainly liſt himſelf with him that offered moſt. So 

likewiſe theſe Pagans would prefer the paradiſe of the 

Goſpel before that of Mahomet, tho' they ſhould be 

| ſuaded, | that bath of theſe preachers would make good 

-2) This is to to their diſciples the reward they had promiſed (5 2). 

1 underſtood For it muſt not be imagined, that a voluptuous man 
without regard loves ſenſual pleaſures, merely becauſe they flow from 
to the Ine of that ſource ; he would equally love them, if they 
racy, acorn" came from any other: make him feel more pleaſure by 
muſt ſay, that ſucking in the air of a cave, than by eating the moſt 


it is by the gift dainty meat; he will quit, with all his heart, the beſt 


of God, and the meals, to go into the cave (53). Make him feel 
favour of the *. | 4 a 2 , * | 
holy ſpirit, hat more plea ure 1n examining a Geometrical problem, 
a man chuſes than in enjoying a fine woman, he will, readily quit 
the true church, the fine woman for this problem ; and conſequently 


We ſpeak here it would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a Mahome- 


upon a ſuppoſi- tan ſhould draw after him all the hearers that are 


8 lovers of pleaſure: for ſince they love ſenſual pleaſures, 


the motives of in- only becauſe they can find no better, it is plain they 
tereſt or ſelf. love, would renounce them with eaſe, to enjoy a greater 
which would de- happineſs. What care I, would they ſay, if the para- 
che choice ar 2 dife of Chriſtians does not furniſh me with the plea- 
he choice of a . ny FIR? INE . 
ſures of good eating, the enjoyment of fine women, &c. 

ſince it provides me with other pleaſures, that infinitely 
(53) Trahit ſua exceed all the ſenſible pleaſures of this world. I 
quemque volup- think therefore, we muſt not imagine, that the hopes, 
8 5 which Mahomet has given, of the happineſs of an- 
#: % Le. 95* other life, was what allured to his ſect the Chriſtians 

that engaged in it. We may almoſt ſay the ſame 

Fs thing with reſpec to the Jews; for it appears by ſeve- 

ral pſalms of David, that they had a wonderful idea 

of the happineſs of another liſe. The Pagans were 

more likely to be enticed, becauſe their religion 

left them in zhick darkneſs, as to the particulars 

of the joys of paradiſe : but is it enough to 

tell people, that, after this life, they ſhall enjoy 

ſenſual pleaſures with much more ſatisfaction than in 

this world? And who are you, might they ſay, that 
e us this? Who told you ſo? Or how do you 
| Know it? We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, in the firſt 
Place, that Mahomet, antecedently to his promiſes 


religion. 


18 


e in i ane e | | 
ol paridiſe, ſet up for a great prophet; and that, be 
fore they Were allured by thele' pleaſures, they were 


| | | | perſuaded of his miſſion from heaven, for planting the 
| the N 45 e houſe of Got, and that abe 
(50) Pam ha be 


true faith. And fo the great progreſs, this ſect made, 
is not owing to the promiſes 51 a ſenſual paradiſe; 
for thoſe, who did not believe him ſent from Go p, 
paid no regard to his 3 and thoſe who be- 
Tieved. him a true prophet, would nevertheleſs have 
followed him, tho' he had promiſed them only a ſpiri- 
tual happineſs in the other world. Let us not give any 
occaſion to the Libertines to retort this objection upon the 
Goſpel, as tho? it had never been ſo effetual to con- 
vert the Pagans, but upon the account of promiſing 
a paradiſe, or an happineſs, which infinitely ſurpaſſes 


all the pleaſures that can be imagined. And parti- 


cularly let us abſtain from raillery upon the gold and 
precious ſtones, and ſuch like other ornaments of 
 Mahomet's paradiſe ; for you will find ſuch things, 
and all the Kind of precious ſtones that the moſt famous 


Jeweller has in his ſhop, in the deſcription, which 


the Revelation (54) gives us of paradiſe. And let no 


man tell me, that a carnal and brutiſh foul will ſaoner (54) In ch. xx 


believe pleaſures that are groſs, than thoſe that are 
ſpiritual ; för if any thing appears incredible to ſuch 
an one, it is chiefly the reſurrection; wherefore, if 
Mahomet could perſuade him to believe the reſur- 
rection, a Chriſtian might have convinced him of the | 
ſpiritual joys of another world. See the margin (55). _ 
VI He ade ect hun, by fre of ar i. We de 5 
not ſearch elſewhere fer the cauſe of his progreſs; for propoſed a ſtrong 
this was the ſole and entire cauſe of it. I do not allurement to the 
deny, but the diviſions of the Greek church, whoſe Saracens, by al- 
ſects were unhappily multiplied, the bad ſtate of the 8 8 
oriental empire, and the corruption of manners, were 8 | 
a favourable conjuncture for the deſigns of this im- much inclined 
poſtor. But after all, what reſiſtance can be made to to the vene- 
conquering arms, forcing ſubſcriptions? Aſk the _ n. 
dragoons of France, who made uſe of this method in 4% 15 * rarer 
1685 3 they will tell you, that they will undertake to Penerem utergue 
make the world ſign the whole Alcoran, provided they fotvirur ſexus. 
have time to enforce that maxim, Compelle intrare, com- Amm. Marcel- 
pe l them to come in. It is very probable, that, if Maho- lin- lb. xiv, caps | 
met had foreſeen, he ſhould have had ſuch good troops . 


at his command, he would not have taken ſo much 


pains to have forged new revelations, and to have 
put on an air of devotion in his writings, and to 
tack together ſeveral pieces of Judaiſm and Chriſtia- 
nity. Without engaging in this troubleſome buſineſs, 
he might have been ſure of planting his religion, 
where-ever his arms were victorious: and if any thing 
were capable of perſuading me, that there was a good 
deal of Fanaticiſm in the caſe, I ſhould encline to 
believe it, from the infinite number of things in the 
Alcoran, which appear no wiſe neceſſary, but in caſe 
he had no mind to uſe force. Now there are man 
things in that book, which are poſterior to the firſt 
ſucceſs of Mahomet's arms. Ns 

[LO] This preſerves to the Chriſtian religion ane of the 
proofs of it's Divinity.) The Goſpel, preached by ob- j 
{cure perſons, - deſtitute of learning and eloquence, and - 
of all human ſupports, and cruelly perſecuted, yet in 
a little time prevailed over the whole world. This 
is matter of fact, which no one can deny, and which 
plainly proves, it was the work of Gon. But | : 
this proof will be of no force, after it can be made / 
appear, that a falſe church ſpread as far by the like 
means; and it is certain, that this argument would „ 
be ſpoiled, if it could be proved, that the Maho- 
metan religion owed .not the ſuddenneſs of it's great 
progreſs to the violence of it's arms. Since therefore 
there are two things equally clear in the monu- 

ments of hiſtory ; one of which is, that the Chri- 

ſtan religion was eſtabliſhed without the uſe of the 
ſecular arm ; the other, that the Mahometan religion. 
was eſtabliſhed by the way of conqueſt : no reaſonable 
objection can be made againſt our proof, upon pre- 


tence, that this infamous inipoftor ſuddenly overſpread > 
an infinite number of provinces with his falſe do- 
ctrines. It is well for us, that we have the three firſt 
centuries of Chriſtianity ſecure from this parallel; 
otherwiſe it would be folly in us, to object tb the 
Mahometays the violenee they uſed for the propaga- 
| | | ton 
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is drawn from its ſpeedy propagation over the hole world; but we loſe the proof, 


. Which is taken from its large extent [ PJ. We muſt not wonder, that this falſe-propher 


{56) Jurieu's 
Rights of twvo 
Sovereigns, pag. 
280, He ſays, 
Pag. 297, 298, 
That Popery 
will never be a- 
boliſhed but by 
the authority of 
the princes, that 
eſtabliſhed it, and 
that Paganiſm 
would be till 
kept up, and 
reign under the 
cover of the doc- 
trine of Tolera- 
tion. 


(57) Ib. p. 289. 


tion of the Alcoran: they would quickly put us to 
ſilence, for they need only cite to us theſe words 
of Mr Jurieu (56) : Can any one dem, that Paganiſm 
was deſtroyed by the authority ef the Roman Emperors ? 
We may wenture to affirm, that Paganiſm would be 
till in being, and that three-fourths of Europe would ſtill 
be Pagan, if Conſtantine, and his ſucceſſors had not em- 
þloyed their authority to aboliſh that religion . . . (57). 
The Chriftian Emperors have extirpated Paganiſm, by 
pulling down it's temples, deſtroying it's images, forbid- 
ding the worſhip of it's falſe gods ; by appointing preach- 
ers of the Goſpel, in the place of falſe prophets and 
teachers, by ſuppreſſing their books, and ſpreading ſound 
doctrine. See the 8th Letter of the Picture of Socini- 
aniſm, at page 501, where the ſame author affirms, 
That doubtleſs, had it not been for the authority of the 
Emperors, the temples of Fupiter and Mars would ſtill 


be kept up, and the falſe gods of the heathens would have 


a great number of adorers. 


We muſt freely declare the truth : the kings 


of France have planted Chriſtianity in the coun- 
try of the Friſons and Saxons by Mahometan 
ways; and the ſame force was made uſe of to 


e 
it in the north. This appears horrible to moderate 


(58) Intituled, 
Hiſtoriæ Sueco- 
rum Gothorum- 
que Eccleſia- 
ſticæ lib. iv. 
See the Hiſtory 
of the Works of 
the Learned, for 
the month of 
November, 1690, 
Pag. 109, Ec. 


(59) See, in the 
remark [AA], 
the words of the 

| Jeſuit Frois. 


men, when they read it in the book of Mr Orn- 
hialms (58). The ſame ways were made uſe of againſt 
the ſects, that durſt condemn the Pope, and will be 
uſed in the Indies, whenever it can be done (50). 
And from all this conduct it plainly appears, that we 
can no longer reproach Mahomet for having propa- 
gated his religion by force, I mean, by deny ing To- 
leration to any other. For he might argue thus ad 
hominem : If force be wrong in it's own nature, it can 
never be lawfully made uſe of: But you have made 
uſe of it from the IVth century unto this preſent 
time; and yet you pretend, you have done nothing 
in all this, but what is very commendable. Vou muſt 
therefore confeſs, that this way is not wrong in it's 
own nature; and conſequently, J might lawfully 
make uſe it in the firſt years of my vocation ; For 


it would be abſurd to pretend, that a thing, which 
Was very criminal in the firſt century, ſhould become 


(60) See upon 
all this, the 
Philoſophical 
Commentary up- 
on Conpel them to 
come in. Part i, 
chap. vii. 


(61) Bellarm. de 
Rom. Pontif. 

lib. v, cap. vii. 
& quod fi, cited 
by Daille, Reply 


juſt in the fourth; or that a thing, which was juſt in 


the fourth, ſhould not be ſo in the firſt. This might 
have been pretended, if Go p had made new laws in 
the IVth century; but do you not found the juſtice of 
your conduct, ſince Conſtantine till this preſent time, 
upon theſe words of the Goſpel, compel them to come 
in (60), and upon the duty of ſovereigns ? You ſhould 
therefore have uſed force, if you could have done it, 
from the very day after the Aſcenſion. Bellarmin, and 
many other writers of the Romiſh party, would grant 
him this; for they ſay (61), That if the Chriſtians 
did not depoſe Nero and Diocleſian, it was becauſe 
© they had not ſufficient temporal force to do it, but 
„that of right they might have done it, being no 


ways obliged to endure a king over them, who is 


not a Chriſtian, if he endeayours to pervert them 
from the faith (62). They were therefore obliged 


td Adam, Part. to ſet up a ſovereign over them, who ſhould eſtabliſh 


| Pag. 125. 
72 Bellarm. ib. 


probatur bujus, 
cited by Daille, 
ibid. 


(63) The ninth 
Paſtoral Letter, 
of the year 
1688. pag. 202, 
Edit. in 12 mo. 


(64) The Rights 
of two Sove- 
reigns, pag. 289. 


(65) Ibid, 


the Goſpel, and extirpate Paganiſm, by the means of 
authority. Mr Jurieu does not differ much from the 
opinion of Bellarmin ; for he tells us, that the greateſt 
part of the Chriſtians were patient, only through their 
aveakneſs, and want of power (63). And, though he 
does not blame their conduct, in not taking arms 
againſt their prices, yet he thinks they had a right 
to do it ; and if they had done it, they could not have 
been blamed. Doubtleſs he believes, that, it they had 
had power, they might have placed upon the throne 
a Conſtantine, or a Theodoſius, from the time of Nero. 
Obſerve, 1 pray you, that he does not relate the man- 
ner of aboliſhing Paganiſm, meerly as a matter of fact, 
but as a thing that was juſt ; for he compares it with 
the conduct of the Proteſtants, and with that, 
which the Catholic princes will obſerye in a little 
time, as he pretends, to ruin the church of Rome. 
The three examples he gives, of the way, in which 
authority may be lawfully employed, are, that of the 
kings of Iſrael, that of the Chriſtian emperors, and 
that of the Reformed princes (64) : © Thele laſt, /ays 
e (65), have aboliſhed Popery in their ſtates, by 
+ removing it's profeſſors, by appointing teachers of 


— 


* ſound doctrine and pure morals, by burning the 
images, by burying the relics in the earth, by for- 
, bidding all idolatrous worſhip. In this, they were ſo 
far from doing any thing againſt the law of God, 
© that they exactly obſerved his commands: for it is 
* his will, hat the kings of the earth ſhould ſtrip the 
© beaſt, and break her image. Never did any Pro- 
teſtant, to this day, blame this conduct, and never 
will any judicious man apprehend the thing other- 
wiſe. 
pleaſe Go p, will always be ſo, in ſpight of our liber- 
tines and inconſiderate men.“ Conſult the 284th 


„ &-- a 4-* 


page of his book, and you will find there theſe me- 


morable words: For the little profit, which you 
might draw from thence now (66), the church would 
* ſuffer great loſs, and perhaps you would be obliged 
to retract in a few Mars, and doubtleſs you would 
do it. For if the Kings of France, and Spain, 
ſhould uſe their authority, to drive Popery out of 
their dominions, as the kings of England, and 
Sweden have done, you would be ſo far from blaming 
them, that you would think it very well done. But 
you may be aſſured, that this is to come to paſs; 
for the holy Spirit ſays, That the kings of the earth, 
who have given their power to the beaſt, ſhall take 
it from her, and that they ſhall make her deſolate, 
and eat her fleſh. The ſame authority of the weſtern 
kings, who erected the empire of Popery, ſhall de- 
{troy it. And this will be perfectly agreeable to 
the deſign of Gop, and to his will ; wherefore we 
* ſhall find nothing in it to gainſay. And therefore, 
© that you may be uniform in your judgment, follow 
* the truth, which never changes; and do not go- 
© vern your opinions according to intereſts, which are 
changing every day.“ You ſee therefore, that he 
lays it down as an immutable principle, which will 
hold in all times, That it is lawful to make uſe of 
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authority for the propagation of the faith. If there- 


fore he enters into diſpute with the Mahometans, 
he muſt renounce thoſe arguments, which have been 


always uſed againſt them from the manner of propa- 


gating their religion: for it was not, ſays he (67), by 
putting a {word to the throat of Chriſtians, to make 


_ © themabyjure Chriſtianity, and embrace Mahometaniſm; 


but by the poverty, meanneſs, miſery, and ignorance, 
to which they reduced Chriſtians ; * which are ways 
much leſs harſh, and more gentle, than thoſe which, 
he ſays, may be very juſtly made uſe of to extirpate 
Popery. See the remark [AA], at the end. 

DPI. . but wwe bſe the prof, which is taken 
from it's large extent.) I cannot leave this ſubjeR, till 


I have made one obſervation of ſome importance. 


The fathers have uſed an argument, which is impro- 
perly alledged againſt the reformers of the XVIth 
century. The extent of the Goſpel furniſhed the fa- 
thers with an argument againſt the Jews, and the ſects, 
which were bred in the boſom of Chriſtianity ; becauſe 
this plainly ſhewed the completion of the prophecies 
of Scripture, which foretold, that the knowledge and 
ſervice of the true Gop, under the Meſſias, ſhould not 
be confined, as before to one little corner of Paleſtine, 
but that all nations ſhould become the people of 
Gop (68). This reaſoning confounded the Jews and 
Heretics, and continued in full force till the time of 
Mahomet. Since that time we muſt forſake it ; for, 


conſidering only the extent, the religion of this falſe 


Prophet might claim to itſelf the antient prophecies, 
as well as the Chriſtian. We cannot therefore ſuffi- 


ciently wonder, when we find the Bellarmines, and 


ſuch famous writers of controverſy, affirm in general, 
that extent is a mark of the true church, and pre- 
tend, by this method, to gain their cauſe againſt the 
Proteſtants. Nay, they are even ſo imprudent, as ta 
put proſperity among the marks of the true church. 
Eklmacini Hiſtoria Saracenica luculentiſſime quos brevi 
tempore Muhammedica peſtis habuerit progreſſus, 
quos contra Chriſtianos ſucceſſus. Adeo ut mirari 
lubeat quid animi fuerit Bellarmino, cum ad ejuſ- 
modi lapſus eſt nugas (69). - - - - Elmacir's Saracen 
Hiſtory very clearly deſcribes the ſpeedy progreſs of Ma- 
* hometiſm, and it's fucceſs againſt the Chriſtians 3 15 
that 1 cannot but wonder, how Bellarmin ſtumbled 
upon fo trifling and inconcluſive an argument. It _ 

| 2 | | | _ 
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Things have always been thus, and, if it 


66) That is ts 

ay, from the 
court of France 
being perſuaded, 
that it muſt tole· 
fate falſe reli- 
gions. 
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(67) The ninth 
of the year 
1688, P. 196, 5 
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(68) See Father 
Thomaſin, Of 
the Unity of the 
Church, Tom. ii. 


(69) Hotting. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 339» 
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o) See che ar- 
ticle ABDE- 


RAME. 


(51) See the fol- 
wing article, 
mark [D]. 
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MAH OM E T. 
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never had recoitrſe to the artifice uſed by all the heads of parties, in the caſe of hereſies and 


ſes (b): He was not ſupported by the intrigues of women (i); nor did at all engage 


(Þ) Confer que ſupra, remark D] of the article GREGORY E Fd 
01.0997 9 FO» which abe did bim, at the beginning, as I have nated above 


eaſy to foreſee, that, as to theſe two marks, they 
would be anſwered, that the Mahometan may more 
juſtly paſs for the true church, than the Chriſtian. The 
religion of Mahomet is unqueſtionably of much larger 
extent than the Chriſtian ; it's victories, it's conqueſts, 
it's triumphs, are incomparably more illuſtrious, than 
any thing the Chriſtians can boaſt of, in this kind of pro- 
ſperity. The exploits of the Mahometans are without 
doubt the moſt glorious things that Hiſtory affords. 
What can we find more wonderful than the empire of the 
Saracens, which extended from the Straits of Gibraltar 
as far as the Indies? Has it fallen ? See the Turks on 
one ſide, and the Tartars on the other, who preſerve 
the grandeur and renown of Mahomet. Find, if you 
can, among the conquering Chriſtian princes, any that 


can be put in the balance with the Saladines, the 


Gingis-Chams, the Tamerlanes, the Amuraths, the 
Bajazets, the Mahomets II, the Solymans. Did not 
the Saracens confine Chriſtianity within the bounds 
of the Pyrenean mountains ? Did they not commit an 
hundred outrages in Italy, and proceed as far as the 
heart of France (70) ? Did not the Turks extend their 
conqueſts to the confines of Germany, and the gulf of 


Venice? The leagues, the croiſades, of Chriftian princes, 


thoſe grand expeditions, which drained the Latin 
church of men and money, can they not be com- 


| pared to a ſea, whoſe waves flow from the weſt to the 


eaſt, to be broken, when they encounter the Maho- 
metan forces, like one that ſplits againſt a ſteep rock? 


At laſt the Chriſtians have been forced to yield to Ma- 


homet's ſtar, and inſtead of following him into Aſia, 
they reckon it a great happineſs, when they are able 


to maintain a running fight in the center of Europe. 


See, below (71), the eternal monuments, which Chri- 
ſtianity has erected to the ſuperiority of the fortune 


of the Mahometans. We may apply to the Mahome- 


tans and Chriſtians, what Salluſt has obſerved of the 


Athenians and Romans. Athenienſium res geſtæ, 


(72) Salluſt. in 


Bell. Catilin. 
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(73) See the fol- 
Jowing article. 


remark [D]. 
74) Thomas 


zius, de ruins 


Cent iu m. 
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ſicut ego exiſtimo, ſatis amplæ, magnificxque fuere, 


verum aliquanto minores tamen, quam fama ferun- 
tur: ſed, quia provenere ibi magna ſcriptorum in- 

genia, per terrarum orbem Athenienſium facta pro 
 maximis celebrantur. Ita eorum qui ea fecere, vir- 
tus tanta habetur, quantum verbis ea potuere ex- 
« tollere præclara ingenia. At populo R. nunquam 
ea copia fuit; quia prudentiſſimus quiſque negotio- 
< ſus maxime erat. Ingenium nemo ſine corpore exer- 
© cebat. Optimus quiſque facere, quam dicere ; ſua 
ab aliis benefacta laudari, quam ipſe aliorum nar- 
© rare, mallebat (72). - - - The action of the Athenians 
© evere, I think, great and magnificent enough, tho" not 
« ſa great as they are reported to have been: but, as 


they abounded with excellent writers, hence the actions 
* of the Athenians are celebrated as the moſt glorious all 
© over the world. Thus the merit of thoſe, who per- 
formed them, is thought to have been as great, as the 


* words of the Hiſtorian repreſent it to be. The Romans 
© never had this advantage, becauſe the moſt | ſenſible 
* perſons among them were taken up with bufineſs ; and 
no one exerciſed his mind without his body. They pre- 


© ferred actions ta words, and choſe rather that their 


< goods deeds ſhould be praiſed by others, than that them- 
« ſelves ſhould relate thoſe of others.” The Mahometans, 


being more addicted to war than ſtudy, have not 


written hiſtories equal to their actions; but the Chri- 
ſtians having many great wits, have wrote hiſtories 
which excel all that they have done. But notwith- 
ſtanding this want of Hiſtorians, theſe Infidels can tell 
us, that Heaven has at all times given teſtimony to the 
holineſs of their religion, by the victories they have 
obtained (73). The Chriſtians ought not to uſe that 
ſophiſm, and imitate them improperly, as a father of 
the oratory did (74). His book is ſcandalous, and of 
pernicious conſequence ;- for it is founded upon this 
falſe ſuppoſition, that the true church is that, which 
Gop has moſt enriched with 9 bleſſings. If 
we were to determine religious diſputes by this rule, 
Chriſtianity would quickly. loſe the cauſe: But pru- 
dence will not permit, that they ſhould be decided in 
that manner; they muſt be fortified by confeſſions of 
faith, and no r 


VOI. IV. Ne. LXXXIX. © 


fore they agree upon the price (82), juſt as the Butchers 


egard muſt be had either to extent, or 


the 
fair 


t, if you will, the good offices 


& 
* 


the greater number of victories. 1 know not Whether 
we may venture to be tried by our morals ; but if the, 
Infidels ſhould 9 85 to allow the preference to wit, 
learning, and military virtue, we muſt take them at 
their word; for they would infallibly loſe the cauſe 
at this time; ſince they are much inferior to the 
Chriſtians in theſe three things. A fine advantage in- 
deed, that we know better, than they, the art of kil- 


ling, of bombarding, and deſtroying mankind (7 94 75) See the 
Obſerve, I pray you, that the Mahometan religion h. agb. upon = 


formerly a large ſhare in that ternporal glory, which coal _ 
conſiſts in cultivating ſciences ; for they flouriſhed un W .?,ꝗ?ͤjW¾˖ẽ 
der the empire of the Saracens with great luſtre (76); (76) F od gd ak 
who then had fine Wits, good Poets, great Philoſo- _ — 
phers, famous Aſtronomers, and renowned Phyſicians ; * x 
to ſay nothing of ſeveral califs, who acquired a yo | 
great reputation by their moral qualities, and thoſe 
peaceable virtues, which are no leſs valuable than the 
military virtues. There 1s therefore no kind of tem- 
poral proſperity, wherewith that ſect has not been fa- 
road in a very diſtinguiſhing manner. 5 
I have ſaid, That it would not be very ſafe to leave 
it to be tried by our morals, whether the Chriſtian be 
the true religion. This requires ſome explanation. I 
do not pretend, that Chriftians are more irre „ a8 
to their morals, than the Infidels ; but I dare not af- 
firm that they are leſs. The relations of travellers do 
not agree in this ; for ſome of them very much com- 
mend the probity, charity, and devotion, of the Turks. 
and repreſent the Turkiſh women as patterns of mo- 
deſty. There are alſo ſome, who ſpeak very ill of 
the morals of that nation. Hottinger quotes an author, 
who admires the virtue of the "Turkiſh women, and 
oppoſes it to the behaviour of the Chriſtian. * Certe 
mihi admiratio oritur quando honeſtatem 
quam vidi in fœmineo ſexu inter Turcos conſidero, 
© & impudiciflimos, improbos & damnatos mores fœ- 
© minarum inter Chriſtianos conſpicio (77). - - - 7 (77) Septem- Ca- 
© cannot help being greatly ſurprized, when ] conſider the ſtrenſis, cap. æil. 
© modeſt behaviour of the women in Turkey, and the in- © Pong. 


© pudent and ſcandalous conduct of the Chriſtian women.” n. _ 


The Turkiſh women never ſhew their face, go abroad tem-Caftrentis, 
but little, and account it a dif to ride on horſe- is a Monk, who 
back. The diſcourſe, which a huſband holds with his Was a long time 
wife, in his own houſe, is ſo modeſt, that nothing of the 1 
ſenſuality is to be obſerved in it, no more than in her | 
countenance. Etiam in domibus propriis viri cum uxore 
nunquam in actibus & motibus vel collocutione minimum 
indicium laſciviæ vel inboneſtatis deprehendi poteſt (78). 
Sir John Chardin informs us, that, in Perſia, they mar- 
ry without ſeeing one another; and that a man does 
” not not ſee his wife, till he has conſummated the 
© marriage, which he many times does not till ſome 

© days 1 0 he has brought her home; for the woman 
* ſhuns him, and hides herſelf among the women, 
© being unwilling to let her huſband do it. Theſe 


(78) 1d. wb. 


things happen often among perſons of quality; be- 
n _—_ in 4 opinion, it Le of leudneſs in a 


© woman to grant the man ſo ſoon the laſt favour. 
The maids of the blood-royal more eſpecially behave | 
* thus, and ſome months paſs before they can be (79)-Newr Fun 
brought to ſubmit (79). He ſpeaks quite otherwiſe be Republic of 
of the Georgians, who make 38 of Chriſtiani- 1 5 * 
ty; for after he has ſaid that the men of that country ＋ Po wy 
have all the faults imaginable ; he adds, The women the voyages of 

© are no leſs vicious, nor leſs wicked; they are eaſily Sir John Char- 
n 8 * mt, and have 8 a + -4 din. 
< ſhare, they, in this torrent of impurity, whi POT 
© overflows all their country (80).” The Sake, quoted — Page _ 
by Hottinger, no leſs extols the morals of the Turks 

above thoſe of the Chriſtians, than the behaviour of (31) Septem- 
the Turkiſh women above that of the Chriſtian wo- Caftrenſis de 
men (81). Other relations accuſe the Turks of ex- Turcarum mori« 
tream leudneſs, and do not forget the multitude of bus, _— 
their concubines, which they buy in the market, and 44%," Aa. 
whom they ſearch, and fel all over their bodies, be- pag. 304. 

do, when they buy beaſts. Vete ut Pius II. (5b. i, (32) Compare 
© Fpift. cxxxi, & Boſkhierus ex eodem Philip. A, dhe citation from 
« pag. 362.) de Turcis ſctipſerit, ofſ# populum Jam- Seudden 8. 
s bentem, fellatorem Leſbiatorem, faminarum ommium — .. | 


— 


ibi placent, com- 


© contubitum guſtantem & delibantem, addimus & vere 
©* fornicatorium, utpote, qui non tantum Virginis vio- 
lant (ſcribente Bartholomzo Georgieviz) (cap. vi, 
vii.) etiam ante ora patrum, ſed etiam maſculos 
© captivos, indomitæ libidinis hi homines fibi ſub- 
© ſternunt ( Boſehier. pag. 61, & 89.) In foro vena- 
les, nudoſque exponunt viros fœminaſque, videndos 
© & coram omnibus contrectandos, etiam qua pudor 
© nature debetur, nudos currere, ſaltare jubent, quo 
© vitia, ſexus, #tas, corruptio vel integritas appa- 
« reant (83). - - - - - I is true, what Pius IT (and 
* Boſthierus ) has written concerning the Turks, that they 
© are a people addicted to ſodomitical practices, and 
© that they lie with every woman they meet: # which 
1 © may be added, that they not only deflower virgins ( as 
DS © Bartholomew Georgieviz writes), even in the fight of 
their fathers, but theſe men of ourageous luſt abuſe the 


( $3) Oornelius 


Uythagius, in 
Anti- Ma- 
Homiete, P. 276. 


8 nale captives they take. They expoſe to ſale in the 


* markets men and women naked, to be ſeen and handled 
« publickly, even where nature requires modeſty : beſides, 
© they command them to run naked, and leap, to ſhew 
* their faults, their ſex, their age, thtir perfeftions and 
© Jefefts.” Thus a Pope accuſes the Turks of many 
leud actions: but what the Catholic writers have writ- 
ten of the court of Rome, and what may be writ- 
ten of many Chriſtian nations, is no better; inſomuch 
that one may affirm in general, that Chriſtians and 
Infidels cannot juſtly reproach each other; and, if 
there be any difference between them, as to their bad 
morals, that the diſſerence of the climate is rather the 
cauſe of it, than the diverſity of religion. . 
[2] He did not engage the fair ſex in his ztereſts.] 
The permiſſion he granted to men to have many wives, 
and to whip them, when they were not obedient (84), 
and to divorce them upon any diſlike (85), was a law 
very prejudicial to the female ſex. He took care to 
deny women the liberty of having many men, neither 
would he allow them to quit their huſbands, though 


(34) Quee fi forte 
præcepta non 
obſervaverint 7 
A vobis correctæ 

EX caſtigatæ, in 
domibus lectiſve 
detentæ verbe- 
rentur, uſque 


quo veſtris nuti- that a woman divorced ſhould marry again but 


| bus & precepts twice; and that, if ſhe was divorced from the third 
— *. huſband, and the firſt would not take her again, ſhe 
„ ſhould never marry all her life-time (87). He was ſo 
| — far from permitting them to ſhow their breaſts, or even 


their neck, that he would not ſuffer their feet to be 
mutare eas licet. ſeen, but only by their huſband, Mulieres itaque bone 
Jb, Surat. 8. ſe curent, ne lunaticum aſpiciant, ſuoque peplo tegentes col. 
(86) Mulier ad lum & pettus, omnemgque ſuam pulchritudinem, niſi quan- 
fugam ſe præpa- um apparere neceſſitas coget, celent omnibus, ſpeciemque pe- 
rans invito mari- dum etiam eundo, niſi maritis ſuis (88). But it is true, 
2 * ab that in this, he only retained the cuſtom obſerved in 
. Arabia; for we learn from Tertullian, that the women 
(87) Ibid, of that-country did thus cover their faces, ſo that they 
(88) Ibid, Surat. could make uſe of but one eye. © Judicabunt vos 
„ Arabiæ fœminæ Ethnicz, quæ non caput, ſed faciem 
| © quoque ita totam tegunt, ut uno oculo liberato con- 


ey rer tente ſint dimidiam frui lucem quam totam faciem 


'< = ' ; . , — 5 
„bes velan- Proſtituere (89). - - - - - The Pagan women of Arabia 
| wt, all judge you; for. they. cover, not their head only, 


But their whole face, in fuch a manner, that, with 
| © one eye only at liberty, they chuſe rather to enjoy but 
(90) See Ricaut's © half the light, than expoſe their whole face to wiew.” 
State of the Otte T believe it is a miſtake (go) to ſay, that Mahomet 


man Empire, lib, * pe rmitted men to marry 


eee ee to marry as many women as they 
Beſpier. that it plainly appears he had no mind they ſhould 


marry above four, and that he allowed them ſo many 
provided they thought themſelves capable of keeping 
them peaceable. Quotcungue placuerit, duas ſeilicet, 
aut tres vel 12550 uxores ducite, niſi 2 eas 
pacificare pofſe (91). But it is no miſtake to affirm 
| ge ſet 5 Bund to the number of their concy- 
bines. And indeed the Turks may have as many as 
they are capable of maintaining. Is not the condi- 
tion of the four wives deplorable, under a law which 
gives the huſband power to divert what is their due 
to as many handſome ſlaves as he can buy. Doth 
not this diverſion of the matrimonial ſtock reduce 
them to the greateſt want, and to an extreme 
| indigence. Let no one tell me of the proviſion 
' | the law has made for them, b appointing the four 
3 Wives to lie once every week with their huſband. 
So that if any one has not enjoyed this privilege 
EET IT * fora whole week ſhe has a right to demand it on 
Thursday night in the following week, and ſhe may 
| 1 | 


ran 8. 


troubleſome, without their conſent (86). He ordained, 


MAHOMET. 


fair ſex in his intereſts (Q). He believed, thar the valour of his troops 


would bs 


ſufficient = 

m | 

e proſecute her huſband, in the courts of juſtice, in 5 
* caſe of a refuſal (92). For notwithſtanding this (92) Ricaut. #5, 5 


privilege, the law. is very harſh, a law, I fay, which Fag. 457+ 
reduces that to a ſmall proportion, which would ſcarce 
ſuffice, if it were entire, and which may ſo eafily be 
bre ke through. A fine ſatisfaction indeed for the party 
offended; to obtain one ſingle night in return for a week 
loft, beſides the trouble of citing him before the judges, 
and engaging in a proſecution ſo nice, and ſo contra- 
ry to modeſty. And what pleaſure can any one take 
in a matter of this nature, when it is obtained only 
by the execution of a ſentence from the magiſtrate ? 
This ought not to be a work that is commanded, 
nihil bac ad edictum Pretoris: when it is done only 
by way of duty, perfunctoriès, & dicis cauſa, there 
can be no great ſatisfacti on in it. We mult therefore 
confeſs, that Mahomet did not uſe the ſex well. | 
But, here follow more ſtrange things: for he did 
not only make women miſerable in this world, but 
deprived them of the joys of paradiſe. He did not 
only exclude them from that place, but he turned that 
joy into an occaſion of ſorrow to them : for it is pre- 
tended, he taught, that the pleaſures of marriage, 
which men ſhall enjoy after this life, ſhall be. furniſhed 
them by Virgins of a raviſhing beauty, which God 
has created in heaven, and which are deſtined for them 
from eternity : and as to women, that they ſhall not 
enter into paradiſe, nor approach nearer to it, than is 
neceſſary to diſcover, a-croſs the palifades, what ſhall 
be done there. 'Thus their eyes ſhall be witneſſes of 
the happineſs of men, and of the pleaſure they ſhall 
take with theſe celeſtial maids. What can be ima- 
gined more grievous ? Is not this to be ingenious in 
mortifying our neighbour : Lucretius tells us, that it is 
pleaſant to ſee a ſhipwreck, which we are not in fear of. 


Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis, 
E terra, magnum alterius ſpectare laborem. 
Non quia vexari quemquam eſt jucunda voluptas ; 
Sed quibus ipſe malis careas, quia cernere ſuave | 
eſt (93). Ceca 09 Lucret, libs 


| „„ 1 1I, init. 
"Tis pleaſant, when the ſes are rough, to fand. 
And view another's danger, ſafe at land, | 
Not that it gives us joy his pains to ſee, 
But to behold thoſe illi, 
Free (9. (94) See Senti- 
mens de Cleantbe, 


It is quite the reverſe, in Mahomet's ſyſtem, for the wo- pag. m. 36. 
men; the ſight of a happineſs, of which they are depriv- | 
ed muſt needs afflict them, and it will be {o much the 

more grieyous to them, as well becauſe it will diſco- 

ver the pleaſures, which another enjoys, as becauſe 

they will ſee the happineſs, which they themſelves 

want; for the torment of jealouſy proceeds not ſo much 

from the want of a thing, as from knowing that 

others enjoy it. I have heard many people ſay, and 

I think I have even read it, that the damned ſhall 

have a very exact idea of the happineſs of paradiſe, 

that ſo 'the knowledge of the great joys, which they 

have miſſed, may augment their deſpair, and that 

the devil ſhall make uſe of this artiſice, to render 

them more miſerable. Here we may apply theſe verſes 

of Perſians, | L | IS 


From which our ſelves are 


Magne pater Divim, ſzvos punire Tyrannos 
Haud alia ratione velis, ' cum dira libido | 
Moverit ingenium, ferventi tincta veneno : 

Virtutem videant, intabeſcantque reliQa (95). (a5) Perfina, 


Great father of the gods, when, for our crines, NI 


Thou ſend'}t. ſame heavy judgment on the times ; 
| Some tyrant king, the terror of his age, 
The type and true wicegerent of thy rage; 
Thus puniſh bim: ſet virtue in his fbr, 
With all her charms adorn'd with all her graces bright : 
But ſit her diſtant, make him pale to ſee 
His gains outweigh'd by lh, felicity ! 
„ Dzxypen. 


This is to underſtand very well the way of heightning 
the pains of the miſerable: and therefore we may 


lay 
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ſufficient to kis purpoſe, Perhaps he feared. the Perſian. women [RJ, becauſe he intended 


to eſtabliſh a Code full of ſeverity towards the women, Nevertheleſs, he had a moſt N 


his cruelty more maliciouſſy; for he would have wo- 


E. men ſee, at a diſtance, that which can only create un- 


tice HAL. I- 


= (97) Hoornbeek, 
Summa Contro- 
| * verſ. pag. 175. 
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(0 3) Fruentur 
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2 dec zntiflimas cum ſubject to the menſtrual flux, as the Phyſicians call it; 


== ocu lis immenſis 


1 8 theſe things in a letter of Clenard; but this is only 


ioo) Cle nard, 
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profitable temptations, and inſupportable grief. 


E But, to repreſent the matter as it really is, I muſt 
1 acquaint you, that the learned Mahometans do not 
= (96) ve the ar- ſay, that the women are excluded from paradiſe (96) ; 


yet I thought J might relate what. I had read in ma- 


BEI, remark ny authors. I ſhall cite one of them. Haſce mu- 
I!. © Heres ſtatuunt non humanas atque ex hominibus ge- 


« nitas, ſed ab æterno in hunc finem a Deo creatas, 


& cceleſtes eſſe; ſuas enim quas hie habuerunt Mu- 
© hammedani mulieres ſtatuunt exſortes fore Paradiſi, 
2 © atque extra eum foris conſtitutas, per cancellos e- 


minus virorum gaudia, & cum aliis fc. uxoribus 

congreſſus conſpecturas. Longe | ge ibi credunt 

fore mulieres, quam viros, ſinguliſque viris plures vel 
« pauciores pro merito addendas, quibus non ad pro- 
© Jem, ſed unice ad lubitum & fatietatem voluptatis 
© uſuri fint; quin & vires iis ſubminiſtrandas majores 
© eum in finem, ut ſæpius coire poſſint, eaſque eun- 
dem in finem fore mundas a menſtruis (97). - - - - - 
They pretend, that theſe women are not human, or born 
* of men, but that they are of celeſtial race, and created 
« from eternity for this purpoſe: for the Mahometans 
« ſay, that the wives, which they had in this world, 
C wwill not be admitted into paradiſe, but, being 
placed without, will ſee at a diſtance, thro' the pali- 
fades, the pleaſures their huſbands take in the embraces 
© of other wvives. They believe, there will be many 
* more evomen there than men; and that each man will 
* have more or fever in proportion to his merit; whom 
© they ewill enjoy, not for the propagation of the ſpecies, 
but only for pleaſure, and to ſatisfy their luft ; and 
© that their ftrength awill be greater, for the. ſake of more 
* frequent coition, and that the women for that end will 
< be free from diſorders.” This author quotes no body 
and had juſt before cited ſome paſſages of the Alcoran, 


have very ſparkling eyes, of the. bigneſs of an egg, 

and that they ſhall be ſo modeſt, that they ſhall never 

look. upon any man but their own huſbands (98). It 
is not therefore in the Alcoran, that we find what this 
author relates concerning theſe women; viz. that they 
{hall be more numerous than men, that every man may 
have two or three, or more, proportionably to his me- 
rit ; that they ſhall be given only for pleaſure, and not 
for bearing of children ; that they ſhall always be 
in a condition to ſatisfy their huſbands, being never 


. 


* 


2 


5 
z 
* 


Du Eturi virgines 


that they ſhall be ſo beautiful and bright, that one of 


at ae pudibundis them would be ſufficient to illuminate the whole earth 
nu quam niſi tan- 


tun 1 ad maritos 
ſiuos flectendis. 
5 Sur 21. 62. 


8 ſi iſtarum moto una aliquando nottu- in terra: appareret, 


in the night-time, that if they were to ſpit. into the 
ſea, they would quite take away it's ſaltneſs. Tartu 
tftarum pucllarum depradicatur pulchrituds & gratia, ut 


totam eam facile es colluſtratura; vel ſi in mare forte 
iſpueret, totam ejus ſalſedinem extingueret, . ingue mel 
dulciffimum commutaret (99). I have met with part of 


the opinion of a private perſon, and ſo this cannot be 


Audi quæſo, they are the words of Clenard, quod 

hic mihi narravit præceptor dum legeremus locum 
Alcorani de Paradiſo, ubi ſie ſeriptum eſt, & eo ux- 
ores habituri ſunt mundas. Mundas' inquit, id eſt, 
liberas à menſiruis, ſcilicet' ut quovis tempore liceat 
coire. Quid inquam, an in paradiſo celebrabuntur 
nuptialia? Quid ni? Attamen non eſt futura proles, 
inquit. Nam voluptatis cauſa illic erunt uxores 
non propagandis liberis, quin & fingulis viris complu- 
res tlic future ſunt uxores, pro meritorum ratione. 
Deuſque huic plus, illi minus virium largiturus eſt, 
ut vel paucis vel multis reddat debitum (100). - - - 
Hear, I pray you, what my tutor told me, whilſt we 
ewere reading the part of the Alcoran, relating to Pa- 
radiſe, ewhere it is auritten; and there they will have 
wives that are clean. Clean, /aid he, that is free 
from the menſes, for the ſake of coition at any 
time. What, ſaid 1, will- they marry in Paradiſe ? 
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Why not? But no off-ipring will follow it; /aid . 


which teach us only that the ladies of paradiſe ſhall 


juſtly charged upon the whole body of Mahometiſm. 


9 violent deſire to enjoy them, and ſome very notable things are related of his vigour in 

„ 6 . . 

9 this reſpect [S]. His lewdneſs was doubtleſs the cauſe why he permitted Polygamy under 
1 . | ſome 
j 3 | fay in a word, that Mahomet could not have diſcovered * he. For wives there will be intended for pleaſure, 


not for propagation ; and every man will have ma- 
ny wives, in proportion to his merit. And Gop 
will give this man more, and that leſs, ſtrength, 
for the ſatisfying of more or fewer women.” Let 
us make the ſame remark as to what I am going to 
ſay. We .ought not to impute it to Mahomet, as 
Peter Belonius does. They are fables, or falſe gloſ- 
ſes, of ſome viſionary or burleſquing doctors. Afﬀer 
* the Turks have eaten and drunk their fill in this 
© Paradiſe, then the pages, being adorned with gold 
and precious ſtones, and rings upon their arms, hands, 
legs and ears, ſhall come to the Turks, each of them 
holding a handſome diſh in his hand, with a great 
citron or lemon in it, which the Turks ſhall take, 
to ſmell to; and, on a ſudden, when each Turk 
ſhall put it to his noſe, there ſhall come forth a 
beautiful virgin, well accoutred and adorned, who 
ſhall embrace the Turk, as the Turk ſhall do her; 
and thus they ſhall remain fifty years in mutual em- 
braces, without ſtirring, or parting from each other 
taking all ſorts of pleaſure, that a man can enjoy 
with a woman. And after fifty years, Go p will 
ſay unto them, (oh my ſervants) ſince you have 
had great feaſting in my Paradiſe, I will now ſhow y 
you my face. Then he ſhall take away the veil from 
his face ; but the Turks ſhall be ſtruck to the ground 
by the brightneſs that ſhall proceed from it ; and 
God ſhall fay unto them: ariſe, you my ſervants, 
and enjoy my glory ? for you ſhall never die, nor 
be fad, or diſpleaſed any more. And lifting up their 
heads, they ſhall ſee Gop face to face; and then 
every one, taking his virgin again, ſhall lead her 
into a chamber in the palace, where he ſhall find 
meat and drink; and having feaſted, and taken his e 
pleaſure with his virgin, he ſhall paſs away his time (ror) Peter Be- 
merrily, without any fear of death. This is what lonius, ubi infra, 
Mahomet has related of his Paradiſe, with ſeveral bez ch. i, 
other ſuch like fooleries ; which makes us think, 3%” 


K - EE... 


that the original of the Turkiſh ſeraglio's is de- (102) La Mothe 
rived from what Mahomet ſays of the pages and vir- le Vayer, Lerter 
gins of Paradiſe : for he ſays, that the chaſt virgins ©, Tom. x11, 
were thus created by Gop in Paradiſe, and are PE. 1, 12. 
well guarded, and ſhut up within walls. And Ma- 
homet ſays, that if one of them ſhould go forth 
out of the ſeraglio of Paradiſe at midnight, ſhe would the female ſex, 
enlighten the whole world like the ſun, and if one as it is ſaid of 
of them ſhould ſpit into the ſea, the water of it ſome laws of Ju- 
would become as ſweet as honey (101). — 1 
[R] He feared the Perſian auumen.] A modern au- great credir. © 
thor (102), without quoting any body, informs me, | 
that this ſeducer contfeſſed, that the ſole apprehen- 
ſion of the women of Perſia was the cauſe that he 
did not go into that country, ſince they were ſo 
full of charms, that the angels themſelves might 
fall in love with, and be overcome by them.“ Pro- 
bably he feared, left they ſhould regulate his pen, arid 
his pretended revelations, and make him publiſh laws 
too effeminate (103), which would have very much 
decried him ; for he was very ſenſible, that his un- 
chaſt actions gave great ſcandal. See the margin (104). 
[S] Some very notable things are related of his vigour 
in reſpect to women.] Authors do not agree as to the f the bes — 
number of his wives; but it is pretty generally agreed, omen ebe 
that he had ſeveral at a time, and that he performed bis ſou! ſhould 
his conjugal duty with great vigour (105). © You may not enter into 
« ſee in Abul-faragius, that he had, according to ſome, Paradiſe after his 
{ to the number of ſeventeen; wives, belides miſtreſſes N 
* which he kept... . (106) It will not be very dif- , ? 
* ficult to believe him (107) a ſaint. in their way, when id 28 a 
you know, that he married but fourteen wives; and World, /ih. v, 
that this great devotion was little more than three Pag. m. 14. 
degrees below that of Mahomet, who had ſeventeen 2 
wives, beſides miſtreſſes, who were overjoyed to con- hong, 16:6. eg. 
tribute to the diverſion of their great Prophet. It 
is true, that Ali was leſs vigorous than his father- (700) That is 
in-law, who boaſted, that he performed marriage- Ali. : 
duties every night, and that he had received, by 
© ſpecial privilege, the ſtrength of forty men, on that (108) The Pre- 
© occaſion.” Let us ſee Mr Beſpier's note upon what bent State of the 
Sir Paul Ricaut has ſaid (108), that Mahomet had nine 3 
c Wives, 456, 


(roz) That is, 
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(104) Theſe 
words are to be 
found in Bran- 
tome, Dames 
Galantes, Tom, 
„ Pag. Zo. 
The Moors have 
an antient and 
common proverb, 
that their pro- 
phet Mahomet 
would never go 
to Seiras, leſt, if 
he ſhould ſee one 
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too favourable to 


36  MAHOMET:. 


(Y) See the re- 


mark [2]. perſon, who ſhould enjoy that privilege 


wives, and Ali fourteen. * John Andreas, in the ſame 

„page, at the beginning of chap. vii, of the confu- 

« ſion of the ſet of Mahomet, ſays, that Mahomet 

© had nine wives at once, beſides ſlaves ; and in the ſame 

place he ſays, that he had eleven wives, and proves 

| * 1t by a book, which he calls Aſameil, which is, fays 

(109) Beſpier's © he, the book of the good cuſtoms of Mahomet (109). 

Curious Tom. f. The words, which John Andreas cites out of this book, 

dag. 62x, ſignify, that Mahomet was a man of ſo great vigour, 
pag. 68r, ! Fen VID 

that in an hour's time he could know his eleven wives. 

Robur ejus, ſuper eum pax, tantum erat ut viſitaret ( cir- 

cumiret ) uxores ſuas unius hore fpatio, licet undecim fo- 

rent. Baudier (110) has given Mahomet fifteen wives 

beſides ſlaves. Elmacin ſpeaks only of three wives of 

Mahomet ; but he omits the firſt, who was dead before 

he married the other three. © I believe, there is no 


(110) Of the re- 
ligion of the 
Turks, book i, 
ch. ii, apud Beſ- 
pier, ibid. pag. 


682. © certainty, ſays Beſpier, as to the number of Maho- 

« met's wives, and much leſs as to Ali's, of whom I 

have not read to this day, that he married any other 

| © wife beſides the only daughter of Mahomet, called 

_ (122) Beſpier, ib, © Fatima (111) Mr Pfeiffer relates, that this falſe 


Prophet took ſewenteen wives according to ſome, and 
(112) Pfeiffer, in Faventy one according to others (112). This would not 
3 Mo- be very ſtrange; but what Belon relates, and I have 
eis fo , 5 already mentioned, is extraordinary. It is written 
the Bibliothecue in an Arabian book, /ays he (113), intituled, The 
Univerſelle. Tom, © Good Cuſtoms of Mahomet, which praiſes his vir- 
vil, pag. 257, tues and his bodily ſtrength, that he boaſted of lying 
. © with eleven women, one after another, in one and 
9 ; . © the ſame hour (114). Many here will call to mind 
many Rarities; Brother Fredon of Rabelais (115). I know not what 
book in, ch. x, to think of the tale, that Mahomet had to do with 
Pag. m. 404, his aſs. Turcarum iſlator Mahumetes aſellam 
and not in ch. ix, « qua vehebatur ex indomito libidinis ardore com- 
3 3 19 fo « preſſit (116). - - - Mahomet, the legiſlator of the Turks, 
123 pag 5 5 0 3 an immoderate luſt, lay with a 
272, of Tom, xj, * he rode on' 7% | 
i  [T] He durſt not be the only perſon, who ſhould enjoy 
_ (114) See the re- hat privileges though as to inceſt, he had the boldneſs 
mark [III. 
11150 By th colour his incontinence, which moved him to marry ſe- 
Lo a nag veral wives, he forged a revelation from Gop, that 
taken, how ma. this was allowed. He muſt therefore inſert this ar- 
ny times do you ticle in his Alcoran ; but becauſe his ſervant-maids 
commonly do it Pleaſed him, and he lay with them, therefore he ſtood 


in a day? Fr, zn 1 
Ar. Par.ang 3 need of a new revelation in favour of adultery ; 


how oft by k l 
night? Fr. 10. ticle of the concubinage of huſbands. He had but two 
Says brother 
John, this 
whore-maſter 


laſs, pleaſed him ſo 8 he 8 with 8 3 
; the came to a marriageable age. His wives ſurpriſe 
ful = eo him in the very fact and were tranſported with rage 
teen times. Ra- againſt him. He ſwore to them, that he would never 
belais lib. v, cap. return to her any more if they would keep it ſecret ; 
N but, becauſe he broke his oath, they made a great 
noiſe, and went away from his houſe. To remove this 
Bonifacius, Hiſt. great ſcandal, he feigned a voice from heaven, which 
Ludicra lib, ü, informed him that it was lawful for him to have to 
cap. vii, pag. 39, do with his ſervant-maids. Thus this impoſtor begun 
He cites Bonfi- 
nius deciſ. (proba- 
bly he means de- 
cad.) i, lib. viii. 


(116) Balthaſar 


it into a general law. This does not at all ſavourof Fa- 


who boaſt of inſpiration, either to give out new pro- 
phecies, or to explain the old, ſuch as the Apocalypſe, 
act ſincerely, is, to examine whether their doctrine 
changes proportionably as the times change, and as 
their own peculiar intereſt becomes different from what 
(117) See the re- it was before (117). 
mark [NN]. of the authority of a famous Divine (118), Ages iſtas 
in ſuorum faci norum patrocinium excogitatas ab ipſo ſemper 
fuifſe poſt commiſſa illa, non ante; ut ita manifeftiſſime 
liqueat, iſta in criminum ſuorum excuſationem vel de- 
| fenfionem ab eo commenta dolo pefſimo fuiſſe. (119) Tale 
(719) Id. ib. pag. iftud quod de Muhammed narrant, eum cum puellä for- 


(118) Hoorn- 
deek, ubi ſupra, 
Paß · 117. 


118. mosd, ſed infra ætatem, Marina in adulterio hen- 
ſum fuiſſe, & conjugibus ſuis Aaſa & Chadighd jura- 


mento adatum promifiſſe, modo tacerent, ab iſthac puella 

hac abſtenturum ; verum quod non ſervarit : quare 
ille eum deſeruerint, & ad patrias reverſe ſint edes. 
Puem tumultum ut ſedaret iterum, more ſolito, divinum 


commentus hoc reſponſum fuit, quod eft capi de prohibi- 
tione, quo datur wiris cum ancillis congrediendi poteſtas 


ſe-aſs, which. 


« . . . to alhw it to himſelf by a ſpecial privilege.) To 


and ſo it was neceſſary he ſhould make a diſtinct ar- 


wives, when Marina, his ſervant-maid, a very pretty 


« woman you pl 


with committing a crime, and finiſhed with converting 


naticiſm. A good touch-ſtone to diſcover whether thoſe 


Id quogue notandum (J make uſe 


Deum ſe reprehendentem, quod cogi 
4 5 


ſome reſtraints, and concubinage without any bounds (t). He durſt not be the only 
„though, as to Inceſt, he had the boldneſs to 
forbid it to his followers, and to allow it to himſelf by a ſpecial privilege [T]. Mr 


Morer1 


( ancilla quippe Muhammedis erat etiam illa Marina 2 
quando & quouſque libuerit, nequidquam reclamantibus 

æmulantibus uxoribus. Sed jam ante hanc confictam le- 
gem id facinus commiſerat, & fidem de non committen- 
do interpoſuerat, perjurus adulter & ſtuprator (120). 
With an impudence, that cannot be ſufficiently admi- 
red, he forged, that Gop forbid inceſt to other men, 
but allowed it him by a peculiar grace. Aliis ſe- 
« vere ipſe interdicit, cap. de mulieribus, ne quaſcunque 
& conſanguineas ducant ; ne commiſceamini cum mu- 
© hieribus, que cognite fuerunt à Patribus veſtris, quo- 
* niam turpe eft & malum, & iniquum : prohibite ſunt 
wobis matres veſtre, & filie veſtre, & amite veſtræ, 
E pratrueles veftre, & filiæ fratris veſtri, & filize ſo- 
© roris veſtre, &c. Sibi vero. licentiam tribuit quaſi ex 
* oraculo divino, quam libet potiundi, cap. de herefibus, 
< yel ſectis. O Propheta, nos certe concedimus tibi, in- 
© quit ei Deus, poteſtatem in uxores tuas omnes quibus de- 
* deris mercedes ſuas, & guaſcungue acceperit manus tua, 


Elias patrui tui, & filias amitæ tuæ, & filias fratris 


nꝝmatris tuæ, & filias materteræ tuæ, que peregrinatæ 


funt tecum, & quamcunque mulierem credentem, que ſe 
tibi Prophetæ proſtituere voluerit, idque tibi ſpeciatim, 
* & fongulariter conceditur 3 non verò aliis quibuſcungue. 
© Dignum certe Propheta privilegium ! Et poſt : copu- 
* lare cum quacunque ex illis tibi libuerit, & tecum 
fac inhabitare quamcungque volueris, & non erit tibi 
* crimini, wel ad hanc accedere, vel ab ill recedere. 
Hoc autem parum eſt: verum etiam gratum habeant 


* ipſe quicquid tibi libuerit, & non contriſtentur, & 


* complaceant fibi de quacunque re quam illis dederis. 
© Propudium hominis! fibi primas in promiſcua & tur- 
* piſlima libidine explenda concedens partes (121). 
© - - - He forbids others, under ſevere penalties, in his 
© chapter of women, to marry within the degree of con- 
* ſanguinity : mix not with women, which have been 
© known by your fathers, becauſe it is baſe, evil, and 


© unjuſt : your mothers, your daughters, your aunts, | 
© and couſins, are forbidden you, c. But he in- 


* dulges himſelf in the enjoyment of any one, as it were by 
* authority from heaven, in his chapter of hereſies or 
* ſeas. O Prophet, ſays God, to him, we give thee 
power over all thy wives, to whom thou ſhalt pay 
their hire, and whomſoever thou ſhalt take unto 
thee, whether they be the daughters of thy uncle, 


thy mother's brother, or the daughters of thy 
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every woman, that is a believer, and is willing to 
proftitute herſelf to thee a prophet : and this privi- 
lege is granted to thee in a ſpecial and peculiar 
manner; but not to other men. A privilege awor- 


© thy the prophet ! And after: you may lie with what 


caſe, and make whom you pleaſe co- 
© habit with you; and it ſhall be no crime in you, 


* to approach this woman, or depart from that; and 
© Jet them not lay it to heart, but be contented with 
give them. Jncontinent, ſhameleſs, 


< what you ſhall 


« ewretch I to indulge himſelf principally in ſatisfying a 
© promiſcuous and moſt ſcandalous luſt! He durſt not 


always ftretch his prerogative, for he ſaid, he was 


forbid, for the future, to take away his neighbour's 
wife. He was contented to tell the world, that 
Gop approved what was paſt, provided he did not 
relapſe into it again. For the better underſtanding 
of this, we muſt know, that Mahomet had already 


married nine wives, and then eſpouſed a tenth, which 


he took from his ſervant. They murmured at it. 


'The ſervant exclaimed againſt the injury. The falſe 


prophet, to put a ſtop to the ſcandal, made a ſhew of 
defiring to reſtore what he had taken ; but, becauſe 
he had not really a mind to it, he quickly found out 
a way to diſpenſe with it. He feigned, that Goo 
had cenſured this reſolution, and ordered him to 
keep his tenth wife, without paying any deference to 
human ſcandal, to the prejudice of a celeſtial approba- 
tion. Illam (uxorem ſervi ſui Zaidis) conſtupratam 
mox quaſi ex divino iterum oraculo deſponſavit in 
© uxorem, quamvis novem aliis ſtipatus. Quare ut, 
* tum aliis hoc indignantibus factum, tum ſervo Zaidi 
« ſatisfaceret, introducit in Alkorano, capite citato, 


— 


relates 


or the daughters of thy aunt, or the daughters of 


mother-in-law, which have journied with thee, and 


uxorem 
* Zaide 


(120) The au- 
thor refers us to 
John Andreas, 
Confuſ, Mubam, 
cap, wit, to 
Philip Guadag- 
nol, contra Ab- 
medum Perſam, 
F. V, ſet . nut . 
* . ſet, 
ii, & in, and 
to Vincentius Li- 
rinenſis, Specul. 
Hiſtor. lib. æxiv. 
He ſhould have 
faid Vincentius 
Bellowacenfis, 


(121) Hoorn- 
beck, ubi ſupra, 
Page 116. 
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dinal [X]. 


* 


telates a ſtory, to which he forgot to add an eſſential circumſtance, which is, con- 
cerning the man that was ſmothered with ſtones in a dry well [U]. One of the moſt 
impertinent lyes, that have been publiſhed concerning Mahomet, is, that he was a car- 


There are ſome Doctors, even in the communion of the Proteſtants, who 
1 have taken him for Anti- chriſt IZ J. I cannot believe, that his dead body was eaten by 


« Zaido reddere, ob offenſam, quam hinc nempe ho- 


mines capiebant : Fr cum diceres illi, cui Deus bene- 


« ficia contulit, & tu quogue contuliſti: accipe tibi uxo- 
© rem tuam, & time Deum, & abſcondebas in corde tuo 
« quod Deus operebatur, & timebas homines, & Deus 
* dignior eft ut timeas cum. Cum ergo Zaidus illam cog- 
* noverit, ſeu defloraverit eam, nos copulawimus eam 
© tibi, ne fit fidelibus peccatum in uxoribus defideriorum 
© corum, cum cognoverint eas, & imperium Dei comple- 
© tum eft : non eſt imputandum ad culþam prophetæ it- 
© Jud, quod Deus illi ſpeciatim permiſit (122). - - Hav- 
ing debauched the wife of his man Zaid, he after- 
* avards married her, pretending a divine command, 
« tho he had already nine wives. Wherefore, to ſatisf9 
© others, wwho murmured at the action, as well as his 
« ſervant Zaid, he introduces Gon, in the ſame chapter 
© of the Alcoran, reproving him for intending to reſtore to 
* Zaid his wife, becauſe of the ſcandal it gave the 
© avorld. And when you ſay to him, on whom Gop 
© hath beſtowed favours, you have alſo beſtowed 
them: take unto you your wife, and fear Goo; 


and you hid in your heart what Go p wrought, and 
you had reſpect unto men, and Go p is more worthy 


© to be reſpected. Since therefore Zaid has known, 
or deflowered her, we have joined her unto you, 
* leſt the faithful ſhould ſin in the wives of their 
© defires, when they ſhal! know them, and the will 


of Goy is fulfilled : what Gop has eſpecially 1 
im as 


8 
(23) Non lice- 
dit tibi poſthac, 
0 Mabemet, ut 
22> auferas uxores a 
| viris ſuis, etiamfi 
earum pulchritu- 
dine captus fueris. 


Apud eundem , ib, 


(124) Naude, 
Coups d' Etat, 
cap. iii, pag. m. 
322. 


.c had 


© to the prophet, is not to be imputed to 
© a crime.” He was very ſenſible, this would alarm 
all huſbands againſt him; and therefore, to ſatisfy 
every body, he publiſhed, that, for the future, by the 
order of Gop, he would let huſbands enjoy their own 
wives, tho' he ſhould fall in love with them (123). 
[U] A man. . . was ſmothered with ſtones in a 
diy well.) This ſtory is found at the end of a long 
paſſage of the Coups d Etat, which I ſhall now cite, 
and which contains ſeveral things concerning our falſe 
prophet (124). Finding himſelf very ſubject to the 
© Falling-ſickneſs, he made his friends believe, that 
© the moſt violent paroxyſms of his Epilepſy were ſo 
© many ecſtaſies, and ſigns of the ſpirit of Gop, that 
© deſcended on him : he perſuaded them alſo, that a 
* white pigeon, which came to pick grains of corn 
in his ear, was the angel Gabriel, who came to 
declare to him, in the name of the ſame Goo, 
* what he was to do. Aﬀer this, he made uſe of the 
« monk Sergius, to compoſe an Alcoran, which he feigned 
to be dictated to him by the very mouth of Gov. 


* Laſtly, he ſent for a famous Aftrologer, to diſpoſe the 


© people, by his predictions, to the change of af- 


« fairs, that was to happen, and the new law, that 


a great prophet was to eſtabliſh, the more eaſily to 
receive his, when he came to publiſh it. But per- 
< ceiving once, that his ſecretary, Abdala Ben- Salon, 
* againſt whom he had a groundleſs pique, began to 
« diſcover, and publiſh ſuch impoſtures, he cut his 
throat one night in his own houſe, and ſet fire to 


© the four corners of it, with a deſign to perſuade 


* the people, next morning, that this happened by a 
* fire from heaven, to chaſtiſe the faid ſecretary, 
who had attempted to change and corrupt ſome 


_ * paſſages of the Alcoran. Nevertheleſs, this con- 


« trivance was not thought ſufficient to his purpoſe, 
© he wanted {till one to perfect the myſtery; which 
he did, by perſuading one of his faithfulleſt dome- 
< ſtics, to deſcend to the bottom of a pit, which was 
© near a great high-way, and to cry aloud, when he 
* ſhould paſs by in company of the great multitude 


which commonly followed him, Mahomet is the 


« avell-beloved of God! Mahomet is the avell-behwed 
* of God! And this being done in the manner he 
propoſed, he preſently thanked the Divine 
Goodneſs for a teſtimony ſo remarkable, and 
* Prayed all the people, that followed him, in- 
* ſtantly to fill up the pit, and build over it a little 
* moſque, in memory of ſuch a miracle; by which 


means this poor domeſtic was preſently killed, and 


buried under a ſhower of ſtones; and ſo there was 


no poſſible way left of diſcovering the falſhood of 
VOL. IV. - | 
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ſes and follows thoſe grave authors, have been per- 


homet, and Enoch and Elias to be the two witneſ- 


37 


dogs 


this miracle, Excepit ſed terra ſonum, calamigue lo- 
© guaces (125) Naude forgot to tell us, how the (125) The Hit. 
public was informed, that Mahomet had ſuborned tory of this man, 
this man. Why had he not the wit to ſuppoſe, that who was ſmo- 
this wretch had revealed the whole ſecret to his eee 1 
wife, who did not fail to tell her neighbours, and j, to be fung in 
paſſengers, after ſhe was made acquainted with the another book of 
tragical end of her huſband. The Latin words, which Naudé, !z. in 
Naude cites, are only an ingenious. application of the Apology of 
a | 5 ; the Great Men 
a circumſtance of the fable of Midas; but it no WAYS accuſed of Magic 
clears this matter, nay rather it inſinuates, that he pag. 232, 1 5 
was not able to find out how this contrivance came 15 
to be diſcovered. As to the pigeon, mentioned by 
Naude, I muſt inform you, that Dr Pocock, having 
read the ſtory in the 6th book of Grotius, de Veritate 
Religionis Chriſtiane (126), deſired Grotius to acquaint 
him from whence he had taken that particular, which 
is not be found in any Arabian author. He anſwered, 
that he had related it only upon the credit of the 
Chriſtian authors. Grotius nonnulla recenſens columber 
ad Mohammedis aurem advolare folite meminit ; cujus 
cum nullam apud eos mentionem repererim, ac clariſ. virum 
ea de re conſulerem, ſe in hoc narrando non Mohamme- 
diſtarum, fed noſtrorum homiaum fide nixum, dixit, 
ac precipue Scaligeri, in cujus ad Manilium notis idem . 
narratur (127). See the remark [DD]. (127) Edw. Po- 
[X] 1 has been ſaid, that he ares a cardinal.] cockius, Not. in 
* Benevenuto of Imola has ſaid it expreſsly, in his Specim. Hiſtor. 
commentaries upon Dante (128). Which is no leſs 3 2 
abſurd than what was ſaid by him, who wrote the gloſſss 
upon the canon- law, that Mahomet was the head of the (128) Naudẽ, 
Nicolaitans. GH atorem autem Corporis Canonici gui Dial. de Maſcu- 


(126) Pag. m. 
202. 


| Nicolaum Mahometum fuiſſe dicit æque abſurdum efſe rat. pag. 45. 
notat ac Benevenutum Imolenſem, qui Mahometum Sanctæ 


Romanæ Eccliſiæ Cardinalem fuiſſe afjerit (129). | | | 
[T] Some . hade taken hy 4 4 % See My _ | 
a diflertation, intituled, Anti-Chriftus Mahometes, ubi refiarchis avi 
non ſolum per S. Scripturam, ac Reformatorum teſtimonia, Apaſtoliej, apud 
verum etiam per omnes alios probandi modus & genera, Tei 3 
lens, fas, invietd, folidigue demonſtratur M A HO- 1000, ag. zoy, 
METEM e Unum illum verum, Magnum, de quo in 380. 
facris fit mentio, Anti-Chriſtum. It was printed (1 30) inthe 3 
year 1666. Cornelius Uythagius, a doctor of Divinity, (130) At Am- 
who 1s the author of it, and diſcovers a great zeal ſterdam, apud 
againſt Popery, atirms, in his preface, that he only 233 ae 
unfolds and confirms the opinion of ſome reformers. e ee 1 
* Sunt, ſemperque fuerunt, /ays he, qui Mahometem 

$ pro Anti-Chriſto illo magno agnoverunt, & per Ba- 
bylonem civitatem illam magnam Apoc. cap. xvii. 
nobis deſcriptam, Conſtantinopolim, Romam No- 
vam intellexerunt, inter quos ſunt, antiquiſſimus 
Theologorum Arethas 3 Cappadociæ Epiſ- 
* copus: Angelus Græcus, qui Conſtantinopli vixit : 
* Ccalius Secundus Curio: Wenceſlaus Budowez Cx- 
ſaris conciliarius, qui aliquandiù Conſtantinopli de- 
git: Boſkhierus ; & inter noſtros Reformatus mag- 
nus ille Melanthon, Bucerus, Mufculus, Zanchius : 
& ſi qui cum recentiores, tum antiqui cum illis. 
- - - There are, and ever hawe been, hes «who have 
acknowledged Mahomet to be the Anti-Chrift, and by 
Babylon, that great city deſcribed to us in the Revelation, 
ch. 17, have underſtood Conſtantinople, the New Rome: 
among whom are, the moſt antient of Divines Arethas 
biſhop of Ceſarea in Cappadocia, Angelus Græcus, who 
lived at Conflantinople ; Cœlius Secundus Curio, Men- 
ceſlaus Budowwez, counſellor of the Emperor, who 


© lived ſome time at Conſtantinople; Boſkhierus ; and 


among our reformed the great Melan#thon, Bucer, 

Muſculus, Zanchius; and other Divines, both antient 

and modern. The biſhop of Meaux names other 

writers, who are of that opinion : his words are theſe : 

If every thing muſt be referred to the end of the 

world, and to the time of Antichriſt, would ſo many 

learned men of the laſt age, as Annius Viterbienſis, 

John Hantemius of Mechlen, and our doctors Jodocus 

© Clitoveus, Genebrard, and Feuardentius, who prai- 

(13 1) Biſhop of 
eaux, Preface 

upon the Apoca· 

lypſe, num. xiii, 
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mitted to diſcover the beaſt and Antichriſt in Ma- 


« ſes of St John (131) ? n. : 
K C2 W 325 33 


J) Eſſe etiam in illis dieit qui ex rerum Turcicarum ignorantia in medium proferant que riſum potius Mahumetanis excitent, ac in 
errore eos obſtinatiores reddant. Lud, Maraccius è congregatione Clericorum Regularium Matris Dei, in prodromo ad refutationem Alco- 


rant, apud Acta Erudit. Lipſ. 1692, pag. 329. 


[Z] I cannot believe that his dead body was eaten by 

| ag.] Camerarius has inſerted this tory in his Hiſto- 
(132) Tom. i, rical Meditations (132). He quotes his author, Mahomet 
book. fi, chap. 1. 544 foretold to his diſciples, that he ſhould depart out 75 
this avorld in the tenth year of his reign, but that on the 
third day he Hould riſe again. Whereupon, one of his 
diſciples, having amind to try avhether he ſpoke truth, 
poiſoned his drink; and he having drunk it off, and 
finding himſelf near his end, ſaid to thoſe that were 
about him, By water ye ſhall receive remiſſion of fins ; 
and then on a ſudden he died. His diſciples guarded the 
body, expecting the iſſue of his prediction; but it flunk ſo, 
that they could not endure the ſmell of it, and Jo they went 
away, and returning after ten days, they found it had 
been eaten by dogs. I was willing to tranſcribe this flory 
from the Spaniſh chronicle, wwritten by Fohn Vaſzus, 
who ſays, that he had it from an author called Lucas 
Tudenfis : becauſe I de not remember that ]I had read it 

_ elſewhere. 
the year 628, and cites Lucas Tudenſis, with ſome 
limitation; hc fere Lucas Tudenfis, fays he. Baro- 
nius has inſerted in his annals (133) a fragment of the 
apology of Eulogius, an author of the VIIIth century. 
There are in this fragment many little tales, and, 


133) Ad. ann. 
630. num. ix, 


among the reſt, that which I have juſt now related; 


but it is there, with a circumſtance that deſerves to 

be known; which is, that Mahomet had aſſured 

his diſciples, that the angel Gabriel would come to 

raiſe him on the third day. They continued about 

the body all that time, and then they retired, ima- 

gining that their preſence frighted the angels; but, 

when no body guarded the body, the dogs came and 

eat it, and left but very little of it, which was buried 

by the diſciples of this impoſtor; and, in revenge 

for this affront, they put to death every year a great 

number of dogs. Baronius refers us to ſeveral vo- 

iumes, that have been written concerning the life of 

Mahomet ; and he confeſſes, that he the more eafily 

refrained from making uſe of them, becauſe he found 

many lies in them. Abſtinuimus libentius quod multa 

(134) Ibid. num. fabuloſa in eis poſita invenerimus (134). A Lutheran 
Xl. author (135), whom I have cited twice or thrice, 


| and who relates this ſtory, without believing it, has 
(135) Samuel 


Schultetus, in 
Eccleſ. Mahu- 


Take notice of his citations. + © Cadaver aliquot 
med. pag. 17. 
* ſurre&urum dixiſſet, poſtea vero a canibus arroſum 
J Hotting. Hift. „ ſcribunt Eulogius & Vincentius 4. Sed cum parcum 
Orient. ( ſemper fuiſſe Muhammedem in jactandis miraculis, 
. e . 273. K & ferro, non prodigiosa virtute ſuam propagandam 
1. Apud Baron. eſſe ſeripſerit ſeam, hanc narrationem ſuis potiùs 
ann. 630, num. relinquimus autoribus. - Eulogius and V incentius 
ix. Iib. xiii, cap. © aurite, that the dead body lay ſome days unburied, be- 
xlvii, apud Magd. © cauſe he had ſaid he would riſe again the third day, 
Cent vis Vi: 5) © but that afterwards he cas torn by dogs. But, as 
fo. m. 364. Con- : g . 
fer. Acta Maho- © Mahomet ſeldom boaſted of miracles, and declared that 
metis Francofur- His ſect was to be propagated by force, not by n, and 
ti cum iconibus © qyongders, wwe chuſe to leave this ſtory auith it's au- 
Fate 6 97 © thors.” Father Maracci was not fo incredulous ; for 
e he did not reject thoſe, who ſaid, that the diſciples of 
Mahomet, on account of the difference among them 
about the primacy, ſo neglected his body, that the 
dogs tore it in pieces. 
there are ſome relations, which ſay, that the ſepul- 
chre of this falſe prophet contains but a ſmall portion 
of his body. Exiguam corporis portionem in ill inde- 
uiri, colligit Auctor noſter non abſimile vero eſſe, quod 
graves ſcriptores prodiderunt, quum poſt mortem Mahumeti 
de imperio proceres certarent, cadaver ejus, nemine in 
(136) Ludov. fumultu cuſtodiente, à canibus dilaceratum fuiſſe (136). 
Maraccius in Pro- AA] There has been publiſhed a Teflament under the 
dromo ad Refu- name of Mahomet.] There was printed at Paris, in 
tat, Armen, Latin and Arabic, in 1630, a book intituled, Tefa- 
pud Acta Erudit. w_—O— e Aae 4 
Lipf. 1692, pag. mentum & Pactiones initæ inter Mubammedum & Chri- 
331. ſtianæ fidei cultores. Father Pacific Scaliger, a Capu- 
3 chin, had brought the M. 8. of it from the Eaſt. 


dogs [Z], as ſeveral have affirmed; and Father Loũis Maracci had juſt occaſion to ob- 


ſerve, That the Chriſtians throw out ſome reproaches againſt the ſect of Mahomet, 


which proceed from ſo great an ignorance of matters of fact, that the infidels laugh at 
them, and grow more obſtinate in their infidelity (J). 


Teſtament, under the name of Mahomet [ AA], which has very much the air of a for- 


I find in Vaſzus, that he relates this under 


F 


addictum fuiſſe Chriſtianis illum Impoſtorem & be- Ent. 
s nevolum ; & cum ad ipſum quidam Chciſtiani veniſ- (143) Salmaſ, 


S 


named ſeveral authors, who make mention of it. 


_ © ciebus manſiſſe inſepultum, quod tertio die ſe re- 


He builds upon this, that 


There has been publiſhed a 


gery : 


Gabriel Sionita is the author of the Latin tranſlation. 

John Fabricius publiſhed this Teſtament in Latin at 

Roftock, in 1638. Mr Hinkelman, Miniſter of 
Hamburgh, publiſhed it in Latin and Arabic, in 8 
1690 (137). The critics are of different opinions as er . 
to the queſtion, Whether this be a genuine piece? Works of the 
Grotius believes it to be a forgery. Edidit Ga- Learned, Octob. 
* briel Sionita, g he (138), his diebus teſtamentum 1690, pag. 80. 
* Muhammedis 7s Jeuvdorgggn];, aut indultum 

* potius ejus in gratiam Chriſtianorum, haud dubie (135) 223 
© a Chriſtianis ſuppoſitum, ut ſub obtentu tanti nomi- uy 329. = 
nis Muſulmanis #quioribus uterentur. Ille tamen Hotting. His. 
genuinum eſſe affirmat, & perſuadet iis qui naſum Orient. 476. ii, 

* non habent. - - - - Gabriel Sionita, in theſe days, ca-. 1% P. 237. 
* publiſhed a Teftament of Mahomet the falſe prophet, or | 


© „at ber an indulgence of his in favour of the Chriſtians, 


* forged, no doubt, by the Chriſtians, to obtain better | 
treatment from the Muſſulmen, under the ſhelter of (149) yotius, 
* fo great a name. Yet he affirms it to be genuine, Diiput, Theol, 
and impoſes upon the unſcillful. Voetius (139), Hoorn- Tom. ii, p. 668, 
beek (140), Beſpier (141), and many other miniſters, EE: 
embrace this opinion. Hottinger (142), who had (749) Hoorn- | 


. , . beek, ubi 1 
not ſeen the Arabic, durſt not determine the queſtion. * a. 
Salmaſius affirms, that it is a genuine piece. 


« Vidi pag. 88, 

nuper teſtamentum Muhammedis. De veritate ejus (14 1) Beſpier's 
nullus dubito. Sed nollem ita reddidiſſet interpres; Remarks upon 
nihil enim minus quam teſtamentum. Fœdus eſt ge Tom. i, 
& pactio qua ſecuritatem Chriſtianis dedit, cujus & Ps. 933+ 
mentionem facere videtur Almachinus in vita Mu- 


a ee 5 142) Hotting. 
hammedis: ubi narrat ex hiſtoriis Chriſtianorum, oy "Arg 5 


© ſent petentes ſecuritatem, impoſuiſſe eis tributum, EH. xx, lib. i, 
atque in ſidem eos ſuſcepiſſe (143). lateh PE. 44 


* ſaw Mahomet's Teflament : 1 have no doubt of it's be- 


ing genuine. 


But I wiſh the tranſlator had not given 2 — | 
i that name; for it is nothing like a Teftament. It Works of tho 


© is a league and covenant, by which he made the Chri- Learned, bi. ſux | 


« ftians ſecure ; of which Elmacin, in the Life of Ma- Pia. 

homet, ſeems to make mention; where he relates out of ee Barat 
the Chriſtian hiſtories, that that impoſtor favoured-the (149) E th 9 
Chriſtians, and, when ſome Chriſtians came to him, toman Empire, 
defiring ſaft-guards, impoſed a tax on them, and entered lib. ii, cap. ii, 
into covenant with them.” Mr Hinkelman (144), is £48: 307. 

of the ſame opinion with Salmaſius; and ſo was alſo 


A 


Sir Paul Ricaut; for, endeavouring to prove, that (146) Ib. p- 308. 
Mahomet uſed craft at the beginning, by making a 


(147) He did 


falſe ſhew of a ſincere intention, to live peaceably with not know, that 


the Chriſtians, he ſays (145), That this falſe pro- this book was 
phet made a treaty with them, the original 


whereof publiſhed at Pa- 
* was found in the monaſtery of Mount Carmel: t R 1030, and 
and then he adds theſe words (146) ; © It is ſaid, that 1638. * 
this original (147) was carried from that place into 
France, and put in the king's library. Since it is (148) Ibid. pag. 


antient and curious, I think it will not be impro- 316, 317. 


« per here to give you the interpretation of it.” Hav- 5 
ing related the tenor of it, he goes on after this man- (749) Beſpier 

ner (148) : Altho' the Turks deny, that this treaty 
is Mahomet's, yet there are very good authors, who 


remark, This 
is not at all pro- 


believe it to be genuine, and that it was made at bable; nay the 


the time ſet down at the: end of it, wiz. when the treaty is ſigned 
1 — — of Mahomet was yet very weak, and in it's 2t Medina, as 


: . the piece ſays, 
< infancy ; for at that time he was at war with the ang ee Me 


E Arabians, and feared leſt the Chr iſtians ſhould de- could not be 


« clare/ againſt him: 'wherefore, to prevent his being made in the mo- 
attacked by two enemies at once, he made this naſtery of mount 


E 


« treaty with them in the monaſtery of the monks of . 
Mount Carmel (140), from whence theſe auſtere leagues diſtant 

* friars derive their name.“ That which is certain, from Medina. 
is, that at the time (150), when it i ſuppoſed, that 

Mahomet made this agreement with the Chriſtians, (150) F7z. In 


it was good policy in him not to provoke them. the fourth year 


There is a paſſage in the Alcoran, which promiſes of the Heim. 


Infidels liberty of conſcience : Sir Paul Ricaut cites | 


Ib. p. 30). 
it (151). He might have cited a paſſage of El- 24 12 


macin, which informs us, that Mahomet treated «pon Comers, 
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ſupra, pag. 236. 


See Ricaut, lib. 


318. 


- cap. iii. 


Very civilly a troop of Chriſtians, who came to 
(152) Sectrita- deſire of him a fafe-guard (152) ; for, upon this occa- 
tem petituri ... fion, he diſpatched ſuch orders, as aſſured them of his 
tecuritatis infiru- protection. Sir Paul Ricaut therefore had good reaſon 
mtu WO to ſay, that Mahomet, at the beginning, offered peace 
33 to the Chriſtians: but his reaſons are not ſo ſtrong, by 
irg Elmacin. which he pretends to prove, that they appeared for- 
Hit. Sarac. pag. midable to this falſe prophet. The Chriſtians, /ays 
11. He (15 3), recommended themſelves by their zeal, their 

devotion, and the practice of all ſorts of virtues. All 
(153) Pag. 305. < this concurred with the purity of their doctrine, and 
a holy and firm union in the profeſſion of the faith: 
and becauſe the emperors were then Chriſtians, 
* Chriſtianity was not maintained only by patience, 


© ſufferings, and hope, as it had been in the firſt ages, 


but was alſo ſupported by the arms and protection 
* of the emperors.” This is contrary to the general 


opinion. It is generally agreed, that the diviſions 
among the Chriſtians, their vices, and thoſe of the 


4) See Hot- Imperial court (154), did extreamly facilitate the pro- 
Her ſupra, greſs of abe ce 4 f 
pag. 239. I cannot proceed to another thing, till I have made 
a reflexion upon this. The Mahometans, according to 
the principles of their faith, are obliged to employ 


A comMPART- 
son between the 


Toleration of the violence, to deſtroy other religions, and yet they to- 
Mahometans, 


lerate them now, and have done ſo for many ages. 
and that of the The Chriſtians have no order, but to preach, and in- 
Chriſtians. ſtruct; and yet, time out of mind, they deſtroy, with 
fire and ſword, thoſe who are not of their religion. 
(155) In the When you meet with Infidels, ſays Mahomet (155), 
ninth chapter of «© Kill them, cut off their heads, or take them pri- 
the Alcoran. , „ ſoners, and put them in chains, till they have paid 

* their ranſom, or you find it convenient to ſet them 
at liberty. Be not afraid to perſecute them, till they 
* have laid down their arms, and ſubmitted to you. 
Nevertheleſs, it is true, that the Saracens quickly left 


off the ways of violence ; and that the Greek churches, 


as well the orthodox as the ſchiſmatical, have conti- 
nued to this day under the yoke of Mahomet. They 
have their Patriachs, their Metropolitans, their Synods, 
their Diſcipline, their Monks. I know very well, 


that they ſuffer much under ſuch a maſter ; but, af- 


ter all, they have more reaſon to complain of the co- 
vetouſneſs and extortions of the Turks, than of their 
ſword. The Saracens were ſtill more gentle, than the 
Turks (156). See the proofs of it given by Mr Ju- 
rieu (157); which are taken out of Elmacin, and 


(156) See Ri- 
caut, ibid. & 


Eutychius. It may be affirmed for a certain truth, 
5 That if the weſtern princes had been lords of Aſia, 


Wolagf for the inſtead of the Saracens and Turks, there would be now 
Reformation, no remnant of the Greck church, and they would not 
Tom. ii, pag. 55. have tolerated Mahometiſm, as theſe Infidels have 
& ſeq, E = ze tolerated Chriſtianity. Let us hear Mr Jurieu him- 
Thosgter zen elf (158). „ It may be truly ſaid, that there is no 
Comets, p. 738. © compariſon between the cruelty of the Saracens againſt 
5 * the Chriſtians, and that of Popery again the True 
(158) Jurieu, ib. Believers. In the wars againſt the Vans, or in the 
| maſſacres alone on St Bartholomew's day, there was 
more blood ſpilt upon account of religion, than was 

* ſpilt by the Saracens in all their proſecutions of the 

* Chrittians. It is expedient to cure men of this pre- 

« judice, that Mahometiſm is a cruel ſect, which was 

< propagated, by putting men to their choice, of death, 


or the abjuration of Chriſtianity. This is in no wiſe 


© true; and the conduct of the Saracens was an evan- 
< gelical meekneſs, in compariſon of that of Popery, 
© which exceeded the cruelty of the Cannibals. It is 
© not therefore the cruelty of the Mahometans, which 
© has deſtroyed Chriſtianity in the Eaſt and South, 
but their avarice. They made the Chriſtians pay 
dear for their liberty of conſcience ; they impoſed 
© upon them heavy taxes; they made them often re- 
deem their churches, which they ſometimes ſold to 
the Jews, and then the Chriſtians muſt redeem them 
© again: poverty deſtroys wit, and debaſes courage. 
(159) Tho lathe 5 — above all, Mahometiſm has deſtroyed Chrittia 
1688, pag. 196, © nity by ignorance.” He repeats the ſame thing, in 
1 have cited his er words, in one of his Paſtoral Letters (159), ſup- 
words above, poſing always, that Chriſtianity was deſtroyed 


— 81 the empire of the Mahometans. But he is miſtaken, 


under 


MAH OME T. 
gery: It is a treaty of mutual toleration, which, they ſay, was concluded between him 
and the Chriſtians. Proofs of the forgery may be drawn from the piece itſelf [BB], But 
however this be, it is certain, that, at the beginning, he had more humanity for them, 


than for the Jews; which is ſomething ſtrange; for, appearing with the ſplendor of a 
conqueror, he was the more likely to get himſelf followed by the Jewiſh nation, as the 


Meſſias, 


and would have ſaid otherwiſe, had he better conſulted 
the Hiſtorians: but that is not the point. Let us pro- 
ceed, and obſerve, that he tells us plainly, that the 
Saracens and Turks treated the Chriſtian church with 
more moderation, than the Chriſtians ſhewed either to 
the Pagans, or to one another: for he obſerves, that the 
Chriſtian emperors ruined Paganiſm, by demoliſhing it's 
temples, deftroying it's images, and forbidding the 
worſhip of it's falſe-gods; and that the Reformed 
princes aboliſhed Popery, by burning the images, bu- 
rying the relics in the ground, and forbidding all 1do- 


latrous 3 (160). It is is plain, that princes, who (760) 


59 


See what 


prohibit on a {udden a religion, uſe more violence, than I have cited be- 


princes, who permit the public exerciſe of it, and only 
keep it under, as the Turks do by the Chriſtians. 
The concluſion, which I would draw from all this, 
is, that men are little governed by their principles. 
The Turks, we ſee, tolerate all forts of religions, tho 
the Alcoran enjoins them to perſecute the Infidels : and 
the Chriſtians, we ſee, do nothing but perſecute, tho 


fine work in the Indies, and in China, if ever the ſe- 
cular power there ſhould favour them: aſſure yourſelf 
they would apply the maxims of Mr Jurieu. They 
have already done it in ſome places. Read what fol- 
lows, and you will find, that arguments not being ſuſ- 
ficient to convert the Infidels, the viceroy of Goa was 
defired to aſſiſt the Goſpel, by decrees of confiſca- 
tion, &c. 
© ritatem Eccleſiæ poteſtas Principum Virorum ad co- 


fore out of the 
Rights of the 
twwo Sovereigns, 
remark [O], 
citation (65). 


the Goſpel forbids them to do it. They would make 


Cum neceſſarium eſſet, ut præter autho- 


* pioſam hanc frugem accederet, quæ obſtacula omnia 


amoliretur, Deus Dominus noſter Pro- rege tanquam 


manni rationibus ſe deſtitui viderant, ad defenſionem 
ſatis eſſe putabant, ut quoquo modo de caſſibus effu- 
gerent, quod ſe more Majorum vivere profiterentur. 


victos agnoſcerent, neque rationibus quantumlibet 
efficacibus crederent; pro-rex in compendium miſſo 


creti promulgatione Brachmanes cum ſuis omnibus, 
qui Chriſtiani fieri nollent, ſuppellectili omni, quæ- 
que in ratis & cenſis haberent, intra id tempus diſtra- 
ctis, in exilium abirent; qui non parerent, jacturam 
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tus eſt (161). - - It being neceſſary, that, beſides 
* the authority of the church, the power of the great 


inſtrumento in multis uſus eft. Itaque ubi Brach- 
Sed cum pro innata animi pertinacia neque unquam ſe 


negotio malo huic nodo malum cuneum opponit, le- 
gem promulgat, ut intra quadrageſimum diem a de- 


ejus facturos, & ad triremes abreptum iri commina- 


(161) Ludovicus 
Frois, in Epiſtola 


* ſhould concur in producing this plentiful fruit, our Lord ad Fratres in 


© God has in many things made uſe of the wice-roy as his 
* inſtrument. Therefore where the Brachmans found they 
© evanted arguments, they thought it ſufficient for their 
© defence, any how to eſcape the nets, profeſſing to live 
after the manner of their anceflors. But when, through 
© their innate obſtinacy of mind, they would neither ac- 
© knowledge themſelves vanquiſhed, nor ſubmit to argu- 


Europa degentes 
ſcripta Goæ pri- 
mo die Decem- 
bris, 1 560. apud 
Dannhawerum 
in Vale Trium- 
phali, pag. 10» 


* ments however ſtrong; the vice-roy, to cut the matter 


© ſhort, publiſhed a law, that thoſe Brachmans, with 


* their whole families, who ſhould refuſe to turn Chri- 


« ftians within forty days after the publication of the 
© decree, ſhould forfeit their goods and eftates, and go 
into baniſhment, and threatning the diſobedient with 
* being ſent to the gallies. See in the margin (162). 
[BB] Proofs of the forgery may be drawn from the piece 
it e.] Conſider a little the words of Dean Prideaux : 
* Grotius rejects this capitulation as a forgery, and not 
© without reaſon. For this piece is dated in the fourth 
year of the hegira, at a time when Mahomet was not 
in a condition to ſpeak in ſuch a manner, as he is 
* made to ſpeak in that writing; his power at that 
time being not ſo formidable, as to move any per- 
* ſons to pray him to grant them his protection; ſince 
he had | 9 d a little before at the battle of 
© Ohud, where he was fo cruelly beaten, that at the 
© time when this capitulation is dated, wiz. on the 
fourth month of this year, he had not y reco- 
<. yered his loſs, and found himſelf much lower, than 
©. ever he had been, from the time he took the ſword 
in hand, for the propagation of his impoſture. Beſides 
© this, there is another particular, which w . 
| | ucovers 


— 


* 


(162) The bar- 
barities, which 
the Spaniards ex- 
erciſed in Ame- 
rica, are horrible. 


40 


(163) Prideaux, 
in the Life of 
Mahomet, Pag. 
m. 158, 159. 


(164) Pleraque 
Veteris Inſtru- 
menti loca ad 
Mieſſiam perti- 
nentia impleverit, 
uti olim jam ob- 
ſervatum Petro 
Clunĩacenſi apud 
Iſaacum Voſſium 
in ſcripto de Si- 
byllinis Oraculis, 
pag. 25. Job. a 
Lent, de Judæo- 
rum, Pſeudo- 
Meſſiis, pag. 28, 
29. 


what 1 have related. 


165) Ib. p. 29. 


(166) Ib. p. 30. 
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accompliſhed in Jesus CHRIST (164). 


Meſſias, whom they expected [CC J. The Mahometans have a very great venera- 
tion for him [DD], as it appears by ſeveral inſtances : they make very devout pil- 
| | grimages 


diſcovers the forgery of this piece; for, according to 
it, Moawias, the ſon of Abu-Sophian, was then ſecre- 
tary to Mahomet, and drew up this writing; and 
yet it is certain, that Moawias, with his father Abu- 
Sophian, did then bear arms againſt the impoſtor; and 
it was not till the time of the taking Mecca, which 
four years after, that they joined him, and em- 
braced his impoſture, to ſave their lives (163). 
[CC] He mas likely to have been followed, as the 
Meſſias whom the Feaus expected.] There are ſome au- 
thors who fay, that Mahomet, for ſome time, pre- 
tended to be the Meſſias, and that he applied to him- 
ſelf the oracles of the Old Teſtament, which had been 
By this arti- 
fice, he drew a great many Jews after him : the bad 
condition of that nation in Arabia diſpoſed them ſo 
much the more to be ſeduced. It is ſaid, that they 
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did not break with him, till he fled from Mecca; and 


there are hardly any good reaſons given of this rup- 
ture: for, to tell us, as ſome do, that they were diſ- 
guſted with him, becauſe they ſaw him eat of a camel, 
is to put us off with fables. Neither can I underſtand, 
that they at any time took him for the Meſſias; ſince, 
on the one hand, the Scripture ſays expreſsly, that the 
Meſſias, was to ſpring from the family of David; and, 
on the other hand, it was notorious, that Mahomet 
was not deſcended from that family, but was of a Pagan 
race. However, let us cite the authors, that have ſaid 


Muhammed ſe ipſum apud Chadigam uxorem, 
Arabes, Judzoſque venditabat pro Meſſia, quem Ju- 
dei expectarent, ut eſt apud Enuſtinum in Geneal. 
Mahom. pag. 10. Abbas Urſpergenſis in Chronico, 
pag. m. 150. Hic erat Pſeude-Propheta, ſed apud illos 
magnus &ſtimabatur, ita ut etiam in principio adventus 
ejus eftimarent hunc eſſe illum, qui ab eis expefatur 
Chriftus (160) +. Secuti hunc ſunt complures 
Judæi, qui Muhammedum illico pro vero agnovere 
Meſſia. 'Theophanes aliique iſtius temporis ſcriptores 
{cribunt, Judæos adhæſiſſe Muhammedo zſſue ad 
cædem illius; ue Tis opayns auvts. Pro 
o9ayns rectius legi opuy ns uſque ad fugam illius, 
monet vir literarum Græcarum peritiſſimus Iſaacus 
Voſſius in ailegatis ſibyllinis oraculis, pag. 24. aſſe- 
rens Theophanem alioſque pravam ſecutos fuiſſe 


hammedo, cum eum cameli carnibus veſcentem con- 
ſpexiſſent. Alias alu afferunt ſeparationis cauſas (166). 
And indeed at firſt Mahomet pretended, to his 
abi Chadigha, the Arabians, and the Fews, that 
he was the Meſſias, whom the Fews expected; 
as wwe find in Enuſtinus, Geneal. Mahom. pag. 10. 
The abbot of Urſperg, Chronic. pag. m. 150, ſays, 
This man was a falſe prophet, 2 was eſteemed a 
great man by them, inſomuch that at his firſt ap- 
pearance, they took him for the Cyr1sT, whom they 
expected. . . . . He was followed by ſeveral Fews, 
auh preſently acknowledged Mahomet for the true Me/- 
Theophanes, and other writers of that time, in- 
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fed to Meccaa. De ſame authors tell us, that 
© the Fews abandoned Mahomet, having ſeen him 


« fred upon Camel 's fleſh. Others aſſign other cauſes of 


© their ſeparation.” It is certain the Jews did not fol- 


{167) See Hot- 
ting. ubi ſupra, 
p. 214, &c. Job, 
a Lent, ubi ſupra, 
pag- 30. ex El- 
macino, pag. 6. 


(168) Ricaut, ubi 
ſupra, Iib. ii, cap. 
iii, pag. 325. 


(169) Idem, ibid. 


(170) Ricaut, ib. 
lib. ii, cap. æxiii. 
pag. N. 482. 


low Mahomet to his death, for he perſecuted them out- 
rageoſſy both with his ſword and pen; he deteſts them 
in many places of his Alcoran ; and the war he waged 
againſt them, was very bloody, and fatal to them (167). 
The Turks, in this, do wonderfully follow the genius 
of their prophet ; for they have a greater averſion to- 
the Jews, than to any people in the world, and they 
will not permit a Jew, who turns Mahometan to be 
buried in their burying-places (168). But what ſome 
ſay, that they will not ſuffer a Jew, who deſires to em- 


brace Mahometiſm, to come over immediately. to the- 
profeſſion of their faith, but that he muſt firſt turn Chri- 


ſtian, before he becomes a Mahometan, is falſe (169). 


[DD] The Mahometans haue a very great weneration 


for Mahomet.) J might ſet down a great many circum- 
ſtances to this purpole ; but I ſhall mention only a few, 
'TheGrand-Seignior (170) ſends.every year into Arabia, 


Five hundred chequins, an Alcoran covered with gold, 
carried upon à camel, and as much black ſtuff, as will 


ſerve the gwoſque of Mecca for à tent. When this new 


Et quidem primis temporibus 


lectionem. Itidem tradunt receſſiſie Judzos a Mu- 


cover is put on, that of the preceding year is taken away, 
and the pilgrims preſently cut it in pieces, and every one 
carries off what he can of it, ſome more, ſome leſs. They 
heep this rag in their houſes, as a relic, and as a token of 
their pilgrimage. . . . . When the camel, aubich carries 
the Alcoran returns, he is adorned with flowers, and 
other ornaments ; and after he has made this holy journey, 
he is exempt, for the reſt of his life, from any other la- 
bour, or ſervice (171). The Turks (172) have a great 
veneration for a camel; and they reckon it one of the 
greateſt fins to lay too much burden upon him, and to make 
him lahour more than a horſe. The reaſon of this is, be- 
cauſe this beaſt is very common in the holy places of Ara- 
bia, and it has the honour to carry the Alcoran, when 
they go a pilgrimage to Mecca. I have obſerved, that 
thoſe, who take care of this animal, take the froth, aubich 
comes out of his mouth, after he has drank in a trough, 
and rub it upon their beards with great devotion, as if it 
were @ balſam of great value, and, while they do it, 
they repeat often, in a religious tone, Hadgi Baba]! Hadgi 
Baba! O Father Pilgrim! O Father Pilerim! Here 
follows a paſſage from La Mothe le Vayer (173) : 
Wherever the falſe religion of Mahomet prevails, 
« thoſe of his line, which are called Cherifs *, are held 
in ſo great veneration, that they alone dare wear a 
green turbant (174), and they are even unexception- 
able in courts of judicature. And it is no wonder 
the Turks, and other Muſſulmen, ſhould reſpect the 
poſterity of this impoſtor; ſince they ſo far eſteem 
the horſes that come from the mare he rode upon, 
that none dare beat them, or uſe them ill, as we 
© learn from the relation of the Sieur de Breves.“ 
Many pilgrims, after having ſeen the ſepulchre of Ma- 
homet, put out their eyes, as if all the reſt of the 
world were unworthy to be ſeen, after they have ſeen 
ſuch an object. I have read this in Brantome : the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to know upon what occa- 
ſion he mentions it. The day being come, /ays he (175), 
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that the embaſſadors of Poland (176), waited upon |! 


© the queen of Navarre, ſhe appeared to them ſo beau- 
tiful, ſo magnificently adorned, and richly dreſſed, 
with ſo great majeſty and grace, that they were all 
confounded with the fight of ſo great a beauty ; and, 
among others, there was one Laſki, one of the chief 
of the embaſſy, whom I ſaw, at his withdrawing, 
fo dazzled with the ſplendor of this beauty, that he 
ſaid, I will ſee nothing after it : I could willingh do, 
as fome Turkiſh pilerims, when they come from Mecca, 
ewhere the ſepulchre of their prophet Mahomet is, who 
are ſo glad, fo tranſported, and raviſhed with the fight 
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any thing after it; and therefore they burn out their 
© eyes ewith hot braſs plates, which deflray their 
fight, ſaying, that, after this, there is nothing finer to 
be ſeen, and they will never ſee any thing more: So 
* {aid this Polander of the admirable beauty of this 
« princeſs,” Since the authority of Brantome may not 
be ſufficient, I hal cite two Maronites, who tell 
us (177) : © Hinc factum eſt ut multi hujus loci deſide- 
rio patriam conſanguineoſque reliquerint : plerique 
etiam tali inſania dementiaque capti fuerint, ut fb 
ſponte oculos eruerint, ne ſcilicet quicquam munda- 
* num, ut inquiunt, viderent : reliquum vitæ curricu- 


lum ibi peregerint. - - - - Hence it was, that many 
« left their country and kindred for the Fares of this place; 
ey pulled out their 


* many alſo were fo infatuated, that t 
* own eyes, that they might not, as they ſaid, behold any 
* awordly object; and ſpent the reft of their life there.” 


This puts me in mind of a thought of Mr Ogier. In 


compoſing a funeral oration upon Philip IV, king of 
Spain (178), he employed all the knowledge, that he had 
acquired by the exerciſe and ſtudy of many years, in the 
art of Rhetoric, and then reſolved, that after this wwork, 
he would never concern himſelf with eloquence, but follow 
the example of a hrd in the Loau-Countries, who, after 
he had entertained Charles V in one of his houſes, blew 
it up with gun. poauder the next day, as judging that no 
man was worthy to be received into it after that incompa- 
rable prince (179). I have not yet related all the ho- 
nours that are paid to beaſts, out of reſpect to Maho- 
met. 'There are in the territory of Mecca an infinite 
number of pigeons : for becauſe they are thought to 
be the offspring of that which came to the falſe pro- 
phet's ear, therefore it is accounted a great crime, not 


(171) I have 
read, in the rela- 
tion of the entry 
of Clement VIII 
into Ferrara, 
that the horſe, 
or mule, which 
ſerved for ſuch 
Ceremonies was 
never put to 
work afterwards, 


(172) Id, ib, cap. 


xi. 


(173) La Mothe 
le Vayer, Tom. 


viii, Pag. 364. 


* Leo Africanus. 


(174) Spon, Voy- 
age, Tom, ii, 
Pag. 16, afprms, 
That thoſe, Who 
are born, when 
their mother Was 
making a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, 
have the fame 
privilege, f 
wearing the 


Green Turbant, | 


(175) Lives of Il- 
uſtrious Ladies, 

in the diſcourſe 
of queen Marga 
ret, pag. 205. 


(176) Thoſe, 
who offered the 
crown to the 
duke of Anjou, 
brother to 
Charles IX. 


of ſo fine and fo lately a' moſque, that they will never ſee 


(177) Gabriel 
Sionita, & John 
Heſronita, ubi 


infra, pag. 26. 


(178) Journal 
des Scavans, 
Febr. 22, 1666. 
P. m. 160, 161. 


* 


(179) Compare 
with this the 
paſſage of Te- 
rence, quoted in 
Citation (! 1) of 
the article DIA · 
GO RAS, the 
wreſtler, and 

that of Pliny, 
quoted in citation 
(67), of the ar- 
ticle HERCU» 
LES, 
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(185) In the ſe- 


ſelle, Tom, x, 


led, An Abridg- 


ab Ethniciſmo 


Vogt. Diſp. Tom, 
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grimages to the place of his nativity, and to that where his tomb is. It is not true, 
that this tomb hangs in the air [EE], as ſeveral writers, who tranſcribe one from ano- 


only to kill them, but even to take them, or put them 

to flight. Summa columbarum copia invenitur, que quia 

ſunt de genere atque ſtirpe gjus, quæ ad Mobammedis aures 

(ut Moflemanni nugantur j accedebat, eo pollent privilegio 

atgue authoritate, ut non ſolum eas occidere, ſed aut ca- 

180) Gabriel pere aut fugare nefas efſe exiſtiment (180). I have tran- 
jonita, & Joan- ſcribed this paſſage, to ſhew, that there are famous 
nes 3 writers, who affirm, that the Muſſulmen mention this 
8 pigeon, which came to Mahomet's ear, of which the 
talium urbibus, . 0 
cap. vii, pag» cock (181). We muſt not forget the camel, which 
21» carried Mahomet from Mecca, as far as Medina, to 


the door of the houſe of Ful, a famous Turkiſh cap- 


— 1 tain, whom this Prophet had a mind to viſit, without 
[ U. knowing the houſe, where this valiant man lived (182). 


The Mahometans pretend, that this camel will riſe 

(182) Chevreau, again, and enjoy the happineſs of Paradiſe (183). 
abi ſupra, P. 14. What ſhall we ſay of Mahomet's ſhirt ? It is kept 
at Cairo in Egypt and carried in proceſſion, on certain 
days with great ceremony (1 84). | 

But it is falſe, that the Muſſulmen ever teſti- 
fied their veneration for Mahomet, by erecting ſtatues 


(183) Id. ib. 


(184) See la 
Mothe le Vayer, 
Letter cxa1, 
Jom. Kit, pag. 
33. He cites 
the Voyage of le 


the Holy War, publiſhed by Father Mabillon, is an 
untruth (185). The author there ſpeaks of a /atue 
of Mahomet, found in a moſque, which he calls the 
temple of Solomon. He ſays (186), That Tancred 


cond Tome of the * was ſo heavy, that fix of the ſtrongeſt men could 


Muſzum Itali- © hardly carry it, and that there muſt be ten at leaſt to 

7 raiſe it up. Tancred made a very pathetical ha- 
(136) Cop. cx, Langue to this ſtatue, and finding it to be Maho- 
See the Biblio- 


theque Univer- 
ſelle, Tom, vii, 


pag. 177. 


db the firſt Antichriſt. If the Antichriſt, that is to 

come, were now here with this, truly, 1 would quickly 

have cruſhed him under my feet. Thoſe who know 

any thing of the Mahometan ſentiments, know very 
well, that they do not keep any images, neither 
© in their moſques, nor in their houſes.” It is a que- 
ſtion, whether the Muſulmen invoke this falſe pro- 
phet, and believe that he is in Heaven: many aſcribe 
ſuch a belief to them (187). But there are none 
of their ſolemn prayers, which they do not directly 
© addreſs to Go p, to whom they pray even for Ma- 
and they maintain, that all ſouls, that of 
* the prophet, as well as others, remain, till the 
day of judgment, in the tombs, where their bodies 
are buried. . (188). The ſoul of Mahomet is 


5 

c 

c 

© met's, cries out, It is this wicked Mahomet, who 
o 

c 

c 

C 


(187) Biblio- 
theque Univer- 


pag. 98, in an 
a raft of a book * homet 3 
publiſhed by Dr 


Barrow, intitu- 


f the 2 
Path pa Reli- c alſo ſhut up in his ſepulchre ; for he refuſed to go 
gion of the to Heaven, when Go p offered to receive him there, 
Turks. 


© becauſe he would not be without his faithful. This 
| | © ſoul ſhall conduct, at the laſt day, all the Mahome- 

(188) Ib. pag. 

100. 


« the concluſion of one of their prayers: O my GO p, 
he profitious to Mahomet, and to the Mahometan peo- 


ple, as thou waſt propitious to Abraham and his people, 


(189) In the ar- 7 becauſe they praiſe and glorify thee.” If there be no 


ticle FATIMA, 


remark [DJ. better proofs, that Mahomet is not invoked by his 


followers, I would not deny but that he is; for I 
have mentioned (189) a form of prayer, which ſhews, 
that they invoke GOD for the ſame ſaints whom they 
(191) Experentia invoke. As to their veneration for the Alcoran, ſee 
hactenus docuit, 
& quotidie etiam- Bibliothegue (190). They are ſo meg, © attached 
cum noſtrates to Mahometiſm, that ſcarce any can convert- 
— Ind? ed from it to the Chriſtian religion (191), and 
lentalis Mo- x | YE 
luceis, remo without doubt, there are many more Chriſtians, that 
Tarnatano, Sc. turn Mahometans, than Mahometans, who embrace 


(190) Pag. 264. 


plures P con- verted (192). The diſtinction, which Richardus the 
dn e nul. monk uſes, appears to me to be vain ; he ſays, That 
los aut pauciſ- à Mahometan would more eaſily turn Chriſtian at the 
mos. Giſh, point of death, than when he is in good health ; and 
that a Chriſtian would by no means embrace Maho- 
metiſm at the hour of death ; that therefore both of 
them are agreed, That the Mahometan religion is 


ii, Pag. 668. 


(192) See the 


words of Voztius, dre convenient for living, and the Chriſtian more 


which I have ſafe for dying. Chriſtianus quidem nunquam in morte 
Juſt now cited. fieret Saracenus, ſed in vita; Saracenus autem potius in 
11070 N morte fit Chriſtianus, quam in vita: uterque igitur horum 
BY, 2 potius eligit Chriſtianus mori, quam Saracenus (193). 
racen, cap? K. 4. This diſtinction is an advantage, of which the Roman- 
Pud Hoornbeeck, Catholics and the Reformed equally boaſt. See the re- 
«61 ſupra, pag. mark [ E] of the article ABULPHARAGIUS. 
_ YV OL. IV. 


Arabic authors have ſaid nothing, if we believe Dr Po- 


to him ; and therefore, what we read in the hiſtory of 


found it ſeated on a very high throne, and that it. 


© tan ſouls to heavenly glory. . . . . That you may 
© ſee they pray to Gop for Mahomet, here follows 


what Mr Pfeiffer ſays in the ſeventh volume of the 


the Goſpel. The Pagans are more eaſy to be con- 


ther, 


But the truth is, excepting a few perſons, every body 
wiſhes to die in that religion, in which he was edu- 
cated. If any one quits it tor ſome temporal advantage, 
that adyantage is of no uſe to him, when he comes to 
die, and therefore he wiſhes to die in his firſt commu- 
nion. A Mahometan is in the fame caſe with others, 
if he abjures his faith for worldly conſiderations : 
for ignorance does the ſame thing in the heart of theſe 
Infidels, that knowledge does in the heart of an 
orthodox honeſt man; I mean, it makes them ad- 


here invincibly to their opinions. But I muſt obſerve, - 


by the way, that the Mahometan religion is not ſo 
deſtitute of apologiſts as is commonly believed: there 
are ſome Arabians, who have written in favour of the 
Alcoran, and againſt the Bible, with a ſkill ſufficient 
to foment prejudices. Hottinger ſpeaks of an au- 


41 


thor (194), who has laid open the apparent contra- (194) He is cal- 
ditions of the Bible, and pretends to prove the miſſion %, Abmed A- 


of Mahomet even from that book. We ſhould be Þ1abbzs, Ben 
Edris, Sanhag- 


hius, Melkita. 


very ſimple, to think that a Turk, who examines 
this, finds it as groundleſs, as we do. 


He perceives 'See Horting. abi 


no force in the objections againſt the Alcoran, but he ſupra, pag. 337 


ſees much ſtrength in the objections againſt the Chri- 
ſtians: ſo great is the power of prejudice ! | 


[EE] Ut is not true, that his tomb hangs in the al.] 


An infinite number of perſons ſay, and believe, that 


Mahomet's tomb, being of iron, under a vault of 
load-ſtones, hangs in the air, and that this paſſes for 
a great miracle in the opinion of his followers ; but 
it is a fable, which they laugh at, when they 
know, that the Chriſtians relate it as a certain mat-. 
ter of fact (195). And if they had uſed any ſuc 
trick, it is no more than what a king of Eg. 


his own death, and that of the Architect, hindered 
him from putting it in execution. * Magnete lapide 


© Dinochares architectus Alexandriæ Arſinoes tem- 


plum concamerare inchoaverat, ut in eo ſimulacrum 
* ejus è ferro pendere in acre videretur. Interceſſit 
* mors & ipſius & Ptolemz1, qui id ſorori ſuæ juſſerat 
* fieri (196). - - Dinochares the Architect, had be- 
gun to roof the temple, of Arfinoe, at Alexandria, with 
* load-ſtone, that her image made of iron might - ſeem to 
* hang there in the air. But the deſign was interrupted 
* by his own death, and that of Ptolemy, who had or- 
* dered it to be done in honour of his ſiſter. But if we 
believe Auſonius, this deſign was executed; for he 
ſpeaks of it as of a thing that did actually exiſt ; but 
becauſe the Poets do not ſo narrowly conſider things, 
let us rather believe what Pliny ſays. | 


Conditor hic forſan fuerit Ptolemaidos aulæ 
Dinochares: quadro cui in faſtigia cono 
Surgit, & ipſa ſuas conſumit Pyramis umbras, 
Juſſus ob inceſti qui quondam fœdus amoris 
Arſinoen Pharii ſuſpendit in acre templi. 
Spirat enim tecti teſtudine vera Magnetis, 
Affictamque trahit ferrato crine puellam (197). 


He was, perhaps, Dinochares, by whoſe ſkill 
The ſumptuous court of Ptolemais roſe 3 

To whom a pyramid erected ſtands, 

And ſhoots aloft its conic form in air: 

Who, to immortalize a monarch's inceſt, 
Suſpended high in air, by wonderous art, 
Arfmae's ſtatue, in the Pharian temple. 

The force magnetic, acting from above, 
Attrafs the dam'sel by her iron hair. 


St Auguſtin did not at all doubt, but that by human 
{kill and induſtry ſuch a thing had been produced. He 


195) Unde igi- 
nobis Mo- 
formerly attempted to do; who had a deſign to pro- bammedes dt, 


g : ferreæ incluſus 
cure the ſame advantage to the ſtatue of his wife; but — 
acre pendulus 


Hæc cum Mo 


ammediſtis re- 
citantur, riſu 
exploduntur, ut 
noſt rorum in ip- 
ſorum rebus in- 
ſcitiæ argumen- 


tum. 


Pococktus, _ 


Specimen, Hiſtor. 


Arabum, pag. 


180, 


(196) Plin. 1b, 


æxæxiv, cap. xiv, 


in fin. pag. m. 


150. 


(197) Auſon. us, - 
Edyllio X, de 


311, 


Moſella, wer, 


does not name the place (198), but ſays only, that in (198) Farber 
Hardouin, in 
Plin. ubi ſupra, 
ought not to have 
affirmed, that St 
Auguſtin ſaid this 
of a ſtatue, 


a certain temple there was to be ſeen a ſtatue hanging 
in the air, equally diſtant from the pavement and the 
roof, becauſe the load-ſtone. which draws it upwards, 
and that which draws it downwards, have the ſame 
virtue. Quamobrem fi tot & tanta tamgue mirifica, 
ſays he, que px aviualy ft, Dei creatura 


utentibus humanis artibus fiunt, ut ea qui neſciunt, -opi- 

nentur efſe divina, unde fatum eft, ut in quadam templo 

lapidibus Magnetibus in ſola & in camera proportyone 
L magnitudinis 


zwbich was in the © 


temple of Serafis. 


e 
Y Hy 
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( 199) Auguſt, 
de Civit. Dei, 
lib, xi, cap. vi. 


(200) Ruffin. 


ib. it, Hiſtor, Ec- 


cleſ. cap. æxiii, 


961. 


apud Coquum, 

Notis in Auguſt. 

die Civ. Dei, ubi 
ſupra, pag. m. 


MAH OM E I. 


ther, have affirmed; neither is it very certain, that any Architect is capable of ſuch a con- 


trivance [FF], There are ſeveral predictions extant, which have threatened Mahometiſm 


 magnitudinis poſitis, Anulacbrum ferreum abris illius me- 
dio inter utrumque lapidem, ignorantilus quid ſurſum 
efſet ac dlorſum, quaſi numinis poteſtate penderet . .. 


Juanto magis Deus potent eſt fucere, &c (199) ? He ob- 
ſerves, that the people, who did not know the cauſe 
of this effect, attributed it to the power of Gop. It 


is probable that the temple, which St Auguſtin does 
not name, was that of Serapis at Alexandria; for 


Ruffinus gives us the following account of the cheats, 
which were diſcovered in that temple, when the Chri- 


ſtians were maſters of it: Erat aliud fraudis genus 
* hnjuſmodi, natura lapidis magnetis hujus virtutis 


« efle perhibetur, ut ad ſe rapiat & attrahat ferrum. 
Signum ſolis ad hoc ipſum ex ferro ſubtiliſſima manu 
artificis fuerat fabricatum, ut lapis, cujus naturam 
ferrum ad ſe trahere diximus, deſuper, in laquea- 
ribus fixus cum temperate ſub ipſo radio ad libram 
fuiflet poſitum ſimulacrum, & vi naturali ad ſe rape- 
ret ferrum, aſſurrexiſſe populo ſimulacrum, & in 
acre pendere videretur (200). + - - - There vas 
another cheat of this kind : the load. ſtone is ſaid to 
attract iron. An image of the ſun wwas curiouſly wrought 
in iron, for this purpoſe, that the flone, whoſe nature, 
as abe obſerved, it is to attract iron, being fixed in the 
roof, might draw the iron towards it, and fo the 
image might ſeem to the people to riſe up, and hang in 
the air.” Proſper relates the ſame thing with a cir- 
cumſtance, which Ruffinus does not mention: he 
ſays, that a good ſervant of Gop, having learned by 
inſpiration wherein the artifice confiſted, took away 
ze load-ſtone from the roof, and immediately the 

ue fell, and was broken in a thouſand pieces. 


"TO OTST ES. IR. —uœ Ol . 


* Apud Alexandriam in templo Serapidis hoc argu- 


© mentum dæmonis fuit, quadriga ferrea nulla baſi 


ſuffulta, nullis uncis infixis parietibus colligata, in 


(201) Proſper, 
de Prædidt. Part. 


apud eundem Co- 
quæum, ibid. 


(202) Cafſiodor. 
Fur. lib. i, Ep. 
lu. P. N. 450 


© acre pendens cunctis ftuporem ac velut divinum ſub- 
ſidium oculis mortalium exhibebat, quum tamen 


lapis magnes, qui ferrum fibimet attributum ſuſpen- 
dit, eo loco cameræ affixus totam illam machinam 
© ſuſtentabat. Itaque cum quidam Dei ſervus inſpira- 
tus id intellexiflet, magnetem lapidem è camera 
« ſubftraxit, ſtatimque omne illud oſtentum cadens con- 
fractum comminutumque oftendit divinum non eſſe, 
© quod mortalis homo firmaverit (201). - - A. 
Alexandria, in the temple of Serapis, the devil made 
© uſe of this argument: an iron chariot, ſupported by no 


© pedeſtal, nor fixed to the wall by any hooks, hung in 


« the air, exhibiting to the ſpectators a miraclous and 
« aſtoniſhing appearance; whereas a load-ſlone, which 
* attrads iron, being fixed in that part of the roof, ſup- 


ported the whole machine. But a certain ſervant of 


© Gov, diſcovering it by inſpiration, privately took 


'* away the hoad-ſtone ; and immediately the whole prodigy 


falling down, and being broken to pieces, ſhewed that 
it aas not divine, but the contrivance of a meer 
© man.” If we may believe Caſſiodorus (202), there 
was in the temple of Diana a Cupid of iron thus 
ſuſpended. 'The anonymous author of the Annals 
of Triers, cites a letter of Galba Victor, written to 


the ſophiſt Licinius, wherein this Galba acquaints 


him, That he ſaw at Triers a ſtatue of Mercury, made 
of iron, and very heavy, which continued hanging 


between heaven and earth, by reaſon of the equal forces 


(203) Sce Auſo- 
nius, Variorum 


publiſhed by Tol- 


(204) See Gaſſen- 
dus, Oper. Tom. 


dius, pag. 403» 


ii, pag. 334, 
who mentions 


the horſe of 

Bellerophon, of 
which they told 
the ſame ſtory, 
as of the ſepul- 
chre of Maho- 


met; but he re- 


jects it all. 


(205) Claudian. 


de 
25. 


which drew it upward and downward (203). There 
was a piece of a load-ſtone in the floor, and another 
in the roof, and this ſtatue wasplaced juſt in the middle 
above and below theſe two pieces of load-ſtone. I 
can ſcarce believe theſe things, both on account of 
the conſiderable diſtance, which, they ſay, was be- 
tween the ſtatues of iron, and the ſtones, which at- 
tracted them ; and, on account of the inſuperable dif- 
ficulties, they muſt meet with, to balance ſo exactly 
the attractions (204). 


a Venus of load-ſtone : 


* 


#46 0:16; 4. + 00 Rs 
Forma nitet, Venerem magnetica gemma figurat (205). 


. Cytherea maritum 
Sponte rapit, cœlique toros imitata priores, 
Fedora laſciva flatu Mavortia nectit. 

i 2 


/ , > 


J ſhould rather believe what 
was {aid of a ſtatue of Mars, which joined itſelf to 


a long 


Et tantum ſuſpendit onus, galeæque lacertos 

Implicat, & vivis totum complexibus ambit. 
Ille laceſſitus longo ſpiraminis atu 

Arcanis trahitur gemm de conjuge nodis (206). 


The god of war in burniſt'd iron ſhone ; 
A magnet put the form of Venus on. 
The Cyprian goddeſs, by magnetic laws, 
Her confort of obſequions metal dratys. 
The mimic flatues counterfeit embrace, | 
And twine, and kiſs, like thoſe of heavnly race. 


But this at leaſt is very certain, that the ſepulchre 


of Mahomet ought not to be reckoned amongſt theſe 


wonders. 'This falſe prophet was buried at Medina, 
where he died. Some authors ſay, that he was laid 


in the tomb of Aaiſca (207), one of his wives, who 
loved him beſt, whom the Muſſulmen call he mother 


of the believers, or, the mother of the faithful, one who 


underſtood the languages, and ſtudied hiſtory with oy remark [00], 


where wwe criti- 


great application (208). This tomb is an urn of ſtone, 


placed in a chapel, which no one can enter, becauſe 


it is compaſſed about with bars of iron. 'The pilgrims 
of Mecca go thither with extream devotion, and kiſs 
theſe bars religiouſly. This is what you will find in 
a little book de nonnullis Orientalium Urbibus, written 
by Gabriel Sionita and John Heſronita, and placed at 
the end of the Geographia Nubienſis, of which they pub- 
liſhed a Latin tranſlation at Paris in 1619. 


hammedis. We ſhall ſee, in the following remark, 


what Mr Bernier ſays of this falſe ſtory of the ſuſpen- 


ſion of the tomb. | _ 
I cannot leave this ſubject, without relating a very 


ridiculous tory, which I have read in the Travels of 


Monconys. The Oia of the embaſſador ſaid, that 

there was a ſtone at Mecca, hanging in the air, 
ſince Mahomet ſtept upon it to mount the Boxrague, 
which, according to the Alcoran, is an animal leſs 
than a mule, and larger than an aſs, that Gop had 
ſent to carry him up to Heaven. 
ſaw him going up, it followed him ; but he per- 
ceiving it, cauſed it to ſtop, and it continued in that 
place of the air, where it then was. Others fay, 


under it, did miſcarry, out of fear it ſhould fall upon 
them, and that ſome ſtones are put under it to ſup- 
port it ; but that they are of no uſe, and that with- 
out them it would nevertheleſs continue ſuſpended in 
the air (200). | 985 

[FF] I is not very certain, that any Architect is ca- 
pable of ſuch a contriuance.] I can cite, upon this head 


an authority, which is not to be deſpiſed, and that is 


the opinion of one of the beſt diſciples of the famous 


Gaſſendus, which he makes in theſe words (2 10): 


I ſhall fay nothing of the pretended ſuſpenſion of the 
iron ſepulchre of Mahomet at Mecca, between load- 
* ſtones of equal force, and diſpoſed, as it were, in a 
kind of vault ; which has been formerly faid of the 
iron horſe of Bellerophon ; for it is a thing that ex- 
6- ceeds all human ſkill, either that ſeveral loadſtones 
* ſhould be of the ſame force, or applied in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the iron in the middle ſhall not feel more 
virtue on one fide than on the other; or that the iron 
* ſhould in all it's parts be of that ſhape, thickneſs, and 
temperature, which is neceſſary, that it may be equally 
* attrafted throughout: and yet it is evident, that the 
* leaft difference, whether in the loadſtone or the iron, 
or in the ſituation of them, would make the force 
* of one prevail above that of the other. I might add, 
* as having been more than a month at Gidda upon 


the Red-Sea, a ſmall day's journey from Mecca, that 


© Mahomet's ſepulchre was never at Mecca, but that 
it is at Medina, which is about fix or ſeven days 
journey from thence, and in thoſe parts they never 
© heard any thing of this vault of loadſtones, or of 
this ſuſpenſion.” Mr Vallemont maintains the poſ- 


Gþility of the ſuſpenſion of a tomb of iron. Let us 


ice 


a l | | See alſo 
the diſſertation of Samuel Andreas, de Sepulchro Mau- 


(206) Id. th, 


ver. 31. 


(207) Gabr. Sio- 


nita, & Jo. Eſ- 
ronita, ub: infra, 
ag. 25. See 


ciſe this place. 


(208) Gabr. Sio- 
nita & Jo. Eſ- 
ronita, de Non- 


nullis Orient. Ur- 


bibus, Pag. 23. 


When the ſtone 


that ſome women, big with child, having ſince paſſed 


(209) The tra- 


wvels of Monco- 


nys, Part i, in 


4to, pag. 464. 
465, ad ann. 


1648. 


(210) Bermer's 
ridgment of 
the Philoſopby of 
Gaſſendus 7 Tom. 
„ 322, 32 
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(215) De Ra- 


Saracenorum, 


(211) Pallemont's ſee his proofs (211): Father cabeus ſays, that 


| Deſeriptionof © he placed one day two loadſtones above one ano- 
the 8 | © ther, and diſtant about four fingers, then taking a 
| at ar- c 


1 3s needle by the middle with his two fingers, he gently 
tres, Page 107 „ carried it between the loadſtones, endeavouring to 
find out the middle, where the needle not being more 
« attraſted by the one loadſtone than by the other, 
© ſhould remain ſuſpended in the air without being ſup- 
© ported by any thing. It requires ſome time, and a 
great deal of ſkill, to find out exactly this point, 
© and to place the needle there without falling, which 
will happen by the leaſt agitation of the air. At 
« laſt, Cabeus was ſucceſsful in this experiment: the 
© needle remained in the air, between the two load- 
«© ſtones, without touching any thing; and this plea- 
« ſing ſpectacle continued as long as one might repeat 
four long verſes : but upon his riſing to call ſome 
© of his friends, the motion of the air broke, as we 
« may fay this innocent charm. Wherefore this phi- 
© loſopher does not ſcruple to aſſert, that by this 
© means an iron coffin may be ſuſpended in the middle 
© of the air, in a chamber, whoſe walls are inlaid 
with loadſtones. Teſfor me id feciſſe. Potuiſſet etiam 
* arca ferrea fieri, & in cubiculo Magnete lapide pa- 
© rietato ita diſponi in medio atre, ut penderet. Cabeus 
* lib. iv, cap. xvii, pag. 334, & 335. This Jeſuit 
* ſays this, upon occaſion of what is ſo often ſaid, 
© that the followers of the impious Mahomet have 
© placed his body in a coffin of iron, which is ſuſpend- 
© ed in the air by loadſtones: but he does not at all 
© doubt, but that it is a fable, as indeed it is.” Mr Val- 
lemont relates afterwards the laſt words of the paſſage 
of Mr Bernier, which has been quoted above ; and he 
blames him for affirming, that it is a thing that ſur- 
paſſes all humane ſkill. * Reaſon, continues he (212), 
might evidently prove the contrary ; and the expe- 
© riment of Father Cabeus decides the matter againft 
© Mr Bernier.” I will venture to fay, that this expe- 
rime nt decides it rather in his favour ; for it requires 


(212) 1d. ib, 
fag. 170. 


much patience and ſkill, and produces nothing that 


is laſting, and yet it is only about a ſmall needle. 

By this you may judge of the difficulties, that muſt be 

overcome, to ſuſpend an iron coffin between two load- 

ſtones. Dr Prideaux is of the ſame opinion with 

Mr Vallemont ; for after he has ſaid, that the body of 

(213) Prideaux, Mahomet was buried at Medina (213), and remains 


in the Life of there to this day, without an 7ron coffin, and without any 
Mabomet, pag. ſadſtones, he adds theſe words: © I do not pretend to 
134 deny the poſſibility of the thing; I know, that Di- 
* Plin, lib. nocrates * a famous Architect, built formerly of 


loadſtones the dome of the temple of Arſinoe at 
Alexandria; and by this means, the image of the 
« princeſs, made wholly of iron, was ſuſpended in the 
middle of her temple, without any thing to ſupport 
it: But nothing like it was ever attempted in favour 
of Mahomet's dead body.” See above (214) what 
concerns the ſtatue of Arſinoe. _ | | 
[GG] There are ſeveral predictions extant, which have 
threatened Mahometiſm a long while.) Bibliander (215) af- 
firms, that there is a famous prophecy among the Maho- 
metans, which ſtrikes a great terror both into men and 
ON: 000 2 women, and which ſays, That the empire ſhall be 
rat. legis & ſectæ deſtroyed by the ſword of the Chriſtians. The pro- 
plhecy is expreſſed in the following words, which are 
tranſlated out of Perſian into Latin by Georgievitz (216). 
Imperator noſter veniet, Gentilium Regnum capiet, 
rubrum malum capiet, ſubjugabit ſeptem uſque ad 
© annos ; Ethnicorum gladius {i non reſurrexerit, duo- 
© decim uſque ad annos in eos dominabitur, domum 
« xdificabit, vineam plantabit, hortos ſepe muniet, 
1 « filium & filiam habebit : duodecim poſt annos Chri- 
| « ſtianorum gladius inſurget, qui & Turcam retrorsùm 
« profligabit. - - - - Our emperor ſhall come, ſhall take 
the kingdom of the Gentiles, ſhall take the red apple, fhall 
ſubdue it even unto ſeven years ; if the feword of the Gen- 
tiles ſhall not riſe again, he ſhall reign over them twelve 
years, ſhall build a houſe, ſhall plant a wineyard, ſhall 
encloſe gardens with a hedge, ſhall have a fon and a 
(217) See Mo. daughter: after tavelve years the ford of the Chriſtians 
Aus, Lect. Me- ſhall riſe up, which fhall beat back the Turk. Sanſo. 
morab. Tom. ii, vin (217) publiſhed a book in 1570, wherein he af- 
Page oz. firms, That there is a prediction, That the laws of 
Mahomet ſhall laſt no longer than a thouſand years, 
and that the empire of the Turks ſhall fall under the 
fifteenth ſultan (218). He adds, 'That Leo the Phi- 


xxxiv, cap. xiv. 


(214) Citation 


(196). 


tione communi 
omnium lingua- 


bag. 47. 


(216) Apud Be- 
ſoldum, pag. 47. 


(218) Selim II, 
who reigned at 
that time, 


MAHOMET. 
a long while [GG]: and it is ſaid, That Mahomet, being aſked, how long his reli- 


Chriſtian king, who ſhall be 


Macedonia, and ſent them into the Levant (227). The 


45 


loſopher, emperor of Conſtantinople, has ſaid, in one 

of his books, That a light-haired family, with its 

* competitors, ſhall put all Mahometiſm to flight, and 

© ſhall ſeize him, who is poſſeſſed of the ſeven moun- 

© tains : Familia flava cum competitoribus totum 

I/maelem in fugam conjiciet, ſeptemque colles poſſidentem 

cum ejus poſſeſſionibus capiet. The ſame emperor makes 

mention of a column, which was at Conſtantinople, 

whoſe infcriptions the patriarch of the place explained, 

and ſaid, that they ſignified, That the Venetians and 

Muſcovites ſhall take the city of Conſtantinople ; and, 

after ſome diſputes, they ſhalt chufe, with one conſent, 

and crown a Chriſtian emperor (219). This light. ,, Wolflas 

haired family, ſo fatal to the Mufſulmen, puts me in (279) Weites, 

mind of a paſſage of Dr Spon, which I ſhall ſet down. 

Of all the Chriſtian princes, there is none, whom 

© the Turk fears ſo much as the great Czar of 

© Moſcovy..... And I have heard ſome Greeks fay, 

and, among the reſt, the Sieur Manno-Mannea, a 

* merchant of the city of Arta, a man of wit and 

learning for that country, that there was a pro- 

phecy among them, which imported, That the em- 

« Pire of the Turks was to be deſtroyed by a nation 

© Chryſogenos, that is, light-haired ; which cannot be 

© attributed to any but the Moſcovites, who are almoſt 

© all light-haired (220). There is mention made of „, 27 

this, in the Miſcellaneous Thoughts upon Comets (221), rl fm 80 

on occaſion of I know not what tradition, which is paz. 270, of the 

current, That the Fates have promiſed the French the Holland edrtion, 

glory of deſtroying the Turks (222). See the re- 

mark [F] of the article MARESTS (Joun ves). 

The prophecy of the Abyſſines mentions only a (424) Gor Pee 
en in the noch. Me urbia e 

tionem facit (Duret. Hiſt. des Langues, fol. 575, cu- this matter, in 

juſdam Prophetiæ, quam magni æſtimant Abyſſini; he Thoughts up- 

© quod nempè, aliquando Mecha, Medina, alizque r Pag. 

« felicis Arabiæ urbes, deflruentur, Mahometique & WY 

© ejus ſymmyſtarum cineres diſſipabuntur; hecque omnia 

facturus fit Rex aliquis Chriſtianus, in regionibus ſep- 

* tentrionalibus natus ; qu? pariter Ag yptum & Paleſti- 

nam fit occupaturus (223). - - -= = Duret, in his hiſtory (223) Beſoldus, 

© of Languages, fol. 5 75, mentions à certain prophecy, ubi ſupra, pag. 

aohich the Abyſſins greatly eſteem ; namely, That Mecca, 48. 

Medina, and the other cities of Arabia Felix, ſhall 

© hereafter be deſtroyed, and the aſhes of Mahomet, _ 

© and his prieſts be diſſipated; and that ſome Chri- 

© ſtian prince, born in the northern regions, ſhall per- 

form all this, who ſhall alſo ſeize on Egypt and 

* Paleſtine*. It is pretended, that a book was written 

in Arabic concerning this prophecy, before the taking 

of Damieta, and that this bqok was found by the 

Chriſtians (224). Wallichius (225) relates, That the ir 

Turks find in their annals, That the reign of Maho- (224) 1 AF 

met ſhall continue until the arrival of the light-haired Philologico. 

boys; donec veniant ſiglivoli biondi, i. e. flavi & alhi | | 

falii, vel filii ex Septentrione flavis & albis capillis. (225) In Vita 

Some think, that this denotes the Swedes; but Antony Mahometis, pag. 

Torquato, a famous Aſtrologer, applies it to the king 5 f agg 

of Hungary (226). I ſhall ſay nothing of the pro- ans. ow 2 

phecy, which was current in the time of the empreſs © 

Theodora, That the deſtruction of the Saracens ſhould (226) Apud Le- 

be the work of the Macedonians ; which was the cauſe, unclavium, in 

why the emperor Monomachus raif ſome troops in . Et. fit. 


44, citante 


8 
. . ; Schulteto, 151d. 
event did not confirm this prophecy, nor the commen- Ser rbe 3 


tary upon the predictions of the emperor Severus, and TOR ATO 
upon thoſe of the emperor Leo, printed at Francfort, (Ax ToN v). 
with figures, in 1597. This commentary promiſed, . 
That the Ottoman empire ſhould be deſtroyed under (227) er 
the ſultan Mahomet III (228). The commentary of 44.82 3% 
Philip Nicolai upon the Apocalypſe was not more ſuc- 
ceſsful ; this Lutheran miniſter had foretold by virtue (228) Schultet. 
of ſome words of St John, That the Turkiſh empire 14. 
ſhould fall in 1670 (229). Wolfius has inſerted, in 
his Lectiones Memorabiles (230), a piece which is in- (229) Schultet. 
tituled, Diſeurſus de futura & ſperata victoria contra PH. 21. 
Turcam, & ſacris prophetiis, aliiſque vaticiniis, prodigiis, (230) Tem, i 
& prognoſticis depromptus, ac noviter in lucem datus per 4 gg, & 64. 

; e P. 884, & ef 
Joannem Baptiſtam Nazarum Brixienſem. It was 
printed in 1570. The author examines ſeveral pre- 
phetical paſſages of Scripture ; and he finds, by the 


(221) Pag. 783. 


manner in which he applies them, and by calculating 


the numeral letters, that they ſignify the ruin of the 

Turks, and by that means an univerſal peace in the 

year 1572, or 1575. The other oracles, which he 
conſulta, 


44 


953, of the Me- 
morabilia Eccleſ. 


feculi XVII. things: but I ought to ſay, in behalf of Chriſtian authors, That the followers of this 


appeared in Heaven, and the conſtellations; 


(231) Ubi ſupra, 
Pag. 48. 


(232) De futuris 
Chriſtianorum 
triumphis in Sa- 
racenos. The 
author is called 
Magiſter Joannes 
Viterbienſis. 


(233) Beſoldus, 
ubi ſupra, | 


(en See Andreas gion would continue ? ſhewed his fingers extended z which, as is thought, ſignified, 


Carolus, at pag. That it would laſt a thouſand years, and ſo would have an end in 163 9(m), I do not 
enquire, whether the calculation is exact, neither do I concern my ſelf to refute ſuch 


conſults, are certain prophetic authors, the ſigns that have 

Fo all theſe 
he concludes, that the Turkiſh empire, and all Maho- 
metiſm, draws near its final period; that they cannot 
eſcape ; and that the Golden Age is juſt at hand, which 
ſhall eſtabliſh an univerſal peace upon earth. Beſoldus 
is admirable (231), he mentions both this treatiſe of 
Nazarus, and another (232), which was written in 
1480, and printed at Paris about the year 1520. In 
it the Chriſtians were promiſed an hundred noble 


triumphs, which have proved meer chimera's ; and yet 


he avers, that the final period of Mahometiſm draws 


near, which he founds upon this obſervation, That the 


Sciences do not now flouriſh there as they have done 
formerly. Hæcque omnia, licet vana & fanatica multis 
wideantur, ac etiam ratione temporis vel loci falli paſſint; 
certum tamen multi habent, adpropinquare quoque Sara- 


cenicæ legis ruinam. Nam ſane jam diu eſt, quod diſci- 


plina & eruditio ab eadem receſſit (233). The Sieur Konig 
informs us, that Mr Baſire, chaplain to Charles I, 
king of England, declared, as he paſſed by Leipſic, 


When he was going to London, after the reſtauration 


of Charles II, that, according to the Apocalypſe, 
there would quickly be a war againſt the Turks : 
that we were now in the time of the ſixth vial : That 
the Turks would be very ſucceſsful in this war, and 
that they would attack the city of Rome; and that, 
after this victory, their empire would decline, and fall 


away; and that the wiſe men of that nation were of 


(234) Konig, 
We: gr 


Nov. pag. 90. 
e Epiſtola Lip- 
Ke tie 


24. Aug. 1661, 


(235) Sea the 
. of Leip- 
fic for the month 
of February, 
1688, Pag. 81. 
in the abſtract of 
the Theatre de la 
Turquie, par le 
Sieur Michel le 
Fevre. 


(236) S. Catalii 
Epiſcopi Triden- 
tini, Act. Lipſ. 
ibid. He ſhould 
bave ſaid, S. Ca- 
taldi Epi ſcopi 
Tarentini. 


(237) J believe it 
is the ſame wwith 
Bemechobus, in 
one of the follow- 
ing Citations, 


(238 In the arti- 
cle HERLI- 
CIUS, remark 


N 


(239) Nicolaus 
Arnoldus, in 
Diſcurſ. Theolog. 
contra Come- 
nium, printed at 
Franeker, in 


1660. 


(240) Mareſius, 
Diſp. iii, Th. 28, 
apud Arnoldum, 
bi ſupra, pag. 
91, 92. 


late what concerns the Aſtronomers of Toledo. 


ae e 


that opinion (234). There was a book printed at 
Paris in 1686, in which are inſerted many prophecies 


of things fatal to the oriental nations (235), which 
were given out by the abbot Joachim, by St Nerſes 
patriarch of the Armenians, by St Catalius biſhop of 


Trent (236), by St Angelus a carmelite, and by Be- 


robius (237) of Patras. The author, pretending, that 
theſe oracles concern the moſt Chriſtian king, and ex- 
hort him to make war with the Ottomans. I ſhall not 
here repeat what I have ſaid in another place (238), to 
which the reader may have recourſe: I ſhall only 
ſay, that, among ſo many prophets, who have all 


pronounced wo, ao, againſt the Mohometan empire, 


there are ſome who have promiſed it great bleſſings. 
The Aſtronomers of Toledo publiſhed, in the XIIIth 


century, a prediction, that, within ſeven years, there 


ſnould ariſe diſputes among the Saracens, and that they 
would abandon their religion, and embrace the Goſpel. 
A Divine of Franeker (239) repreſented to Comenius, 


the falſhood of that oracle, by citing to him a Theſis, 
wherein Samuel Mareſius had ſaid, Thai would be 
eaſy to prove by Scripture, that the Turks and Tartars 


ſhall not be converted, but that they ſhall join with 
the remains of Anti-chriſt, and endeavour to deſtroy 
Chriſtianity : that God, by his miracles, ſhall hinder 
them, and that they ſhall all be intirely ruined, at the 
ſecond cone of JesUs CHRIgT. Mareſius was 
not to oppole the account of the” Millennaries ; they 
pretend, that the Turks ſhall be converted. Let us re- 
CAC 
« prout eventu caruit illa Aſtronomorum Toletanorum 
prædictio ante 400 annos edita, quæ ex Wendovero 
refertur in Additamentis Matthæi Pariſſenſis, ex edit. 

Londinenſi anni 1632. & juxta quam intra ſeptennium 
ab edito illo Oraculo oritura erat dubietas inter Sara- 

cenos, & erant relicturi Mahumerias ſuas, & futuri 

unum cum Chriftianis; ita non debemus nos facile 

lactare nova ſpe converſionis Turcarum, quæ nuſquam 
in Dei Verbo promiſſa eſt (240). - - And, as that 
* prediftion of the Aſtronomers of Toledo has not been fal. 
« filled, which wwas publiſped four hundred years ago, as 
cited from Wendover, in the ſupplement of Matthew 
Paris, edit. Lond. 1632, and, according to which, 
« qvithin ſeven. years after the publication to that pro- 
© phecy, there were to ariſe among the Saracens doubts 


concerning their religion, and they were to quit their 


* Mahometiſm, and become one with the Chriſtians ; ſo 
© ave ought not to deceive ourſelves with a new hope of 
converting the Turks, which is no where promiſed in 
* the word of GO D'. There are alſo ſome, who fore- 
tel, That the Turks ſhall make great conqueſts ; that 
they ſhall make inrodes as far as Flanders and Picardy. 


impoſtor, 


Read what I am going to tranſcribe. I have put in 
the margin the quotations of the author, without 
altering any thing in them. * Quam ( enectutem im- 
t perii Turcici) etiamſi nondum agnoſcant plurimi 
© Gogiticam priùs expectantes irruptionem, vel militiæ 
* Turcice Coloniam uſque deductionem, tam Pi- 
cardiæ, Flandriæ & Brabantiæ 4, imo omnium 
omninò regionum 4 per Turcas, præceſſuras incur- 
ſiones; nos tamen de Turcicã ſenectute præſenti non 
vaticinia tantùm, ſed alia etiam indicia reddunt cer- 
tiſſimos (241) - - - Though many do not acknowledoe 
this decline of the Turkiſh empire, expetting firſt an 
irruption, or rather leading of the Turkiſh forces as far 
as Cologn, and their over-running Picardy, Flanders, 
© Brabant, and almoſt all countries; yet not only pro- 
« phecies, but manifeſt tokens, confirm me in the opinion 
© of the preſent decay of the Turkiſh power.” You will 
ſind a ſupplement to all this in the remark [B] of the 
article 'TORQUATO (AnTony). LE 

If we ſhould aſcribe all theſe prophetical threat- 
nings to one cauſe only, we ſhould be miſtaken. 
The deſire ſome have to comfort themſelves with the 
hopes of the deſtruction of a furious perſecutor, makes 
them eaſily find this deſtruction in the predictions of 
Scripture, or in ſome other things. Thus, there are 
ſome who foretel through credulity and illuſion. The 
deſire of comforting people, and diſſipating their fears, 
obliges ſome to ſuppoſe, that the Scripture, prodigies, 
and many other prognoſtics, promiſe the approaching 
ruin of the power, which they fear. Thus there are 
ſome, who foretel things out of policy. Thoſe, 


who do it in order to render their troops more coura- 


geous, are prophets of the fame kind. There are 
tome, who prophecy, in order to ſtir up ſedition in 
an enemy's country; for inſtance, to encourage the 


+. Methodus 4 
pud Wolf. Rer. 
Memor, Tom, ii, 
ann, 1571, 


+ Claromonta- 


nus, apud. Wolf. 


lib. i. 


f Secundum Pro- 
phetiam Hebræ- 
am a Bemecbo 
Patarenſi Epiſco- 
po in Latinum 
tranſiatam, 
we. that in 
Wolfius, pag. m. 


886, this author 


is called Beme- 
chobus. 


(241) Schultetus, 
ubi ſupra, p. 21. 


THE origin of 
the prophetical 
threatenings a- 
gainſt the 
Turks. 


Greeks, who acknowledge the Grand-Seignor for their 


prince, to take arms againſt their maſter. Theſe be- 
long to another claſs, and may be called prophets of 
ſedition. You may place in what claſs you pleaſe, I 


care not which, the Pagans mentioned by St Auguſtin, 


who vented a prophecy, according to which Chri- 


ſtianity was to be deſtroyed, after it had laſted 365 


years. Excogitaverunt neſcio quos verſus Græcos, 
< tanquam conſulenti cuidam divino oraculo effuſos, 
ub1 Chriſtum quidem ab hujus tanquam ſacrilegii cri- 
mine faciunt innocentem: Petrum autem maleficia 
feciſſe ſubjungunt, ut coleretur Chriſti nomen per 
365 annos: deinde completo memorato numero an- 
norum, fine mora ſumeret finem (242). - - They 
invented I know not what Greek verſes, in the manner 
© of an oracle, or prophecy, in which they clear CHRIS I 
from this crime of ſacrilege as it were ; but they ſub- 
join, that Peter procured by wicked arts, that the name 
* of CHRIST ſhould be worſhiped 365 years ; which 
term of years being completed, it was immediately to 
* have an end” St Auguſtin found, that, reckoning 
theſe 365 years from the reſurrection of ]xswus 
CHRIST, they expired a year before Paganiſm re- 
ceived as it were its mortal blow, by the deltruction 
of its temples. Sequenti anno, conſule Manlio Theo- 


S K H M K ..& 


(242) Auęuſtin. 
de Civit. Dei, 
lib. xviii, cap. 
liti, See the 
biſhop of Moaux 2 
xplication of 
the Apocalypſe, 
cap. XIx, pag. 
231, of the 
Dutch edition, 


doro, quando jam ſecundùm illud oraculum dzmo- 


num aut figmentum hominum, nulla eſſe debuit 
religio Chriſtiana, quid per alias terrarum partes 
forſitan factum fit, non fuit neceſſe perquirere. In- 
terim quod ſcimus, in civitate notiſſima & eminen- 
tiſſima Carthagine Africæ Gaudentius & Jovius 
comites Imperatoris Honorii, quarto decimo calendas 
Aprilis Falſorum Deorum templa everterunt, & ſi- 
mulachra fregerunt (243) ———_ In the following year, 
Manlius Theodorus being conſul, when, according to 
that oracle of devils, or forgery of men, the Chriſtian 
religion was to be nd more, what perhaps was done in 
other parts of the world, it was not neceſſary to enquire. 
In Carthage, the moſt famous city of Afric, wwe are 
aſſured, that Gaudentius and TFovius, under the em- 
peror Honorius, overthrew the temples of the falſe 
* gods, and broke down the images.” St Auguſtin ob- 
ſerves, that ſeveral Pagans were converted, by the 
reflexions they made upon the falſhood of this oracle, 
As to the motives of thoſe, who publiſhed it, ſee what 
I quote out of Baronius. © Tanta gloria ejus (Chriſti) 

| OO | Eccleſia 


eee 


(243) Lem, Au- 
guſt. / d. cap. 
liv, 


- 


mY PTY at ou 


tetus, 
p. 21. 


1 of 
ical 
$ a= 


Au- 
. 


ad ann. 313, 


iel KOTTE- of Drabicius, there were ſome 
RUS, remaris who promiſed, that the Turk ſhould be deſtroyed. 


oppoſite page. 


% 
” 


Eccleſia aucta. .. accidit ut Gentiles, qui viderent 
© Ecclefiam Chriſtianam tanta gloria auctam, adeoque 
jimmenſa claritudine illuftratam, invidia tabeſcentes, 
quo ſolatio aliquo lenirent de Chriſtianorum gaudio 
© & incrementis conceptum mcerorem & amicorum acer- 
© bitatem, novum oraculum confinxerunt, atque ore 
omnium diffamarunt Græcis quibuſdam verſibus præ- 
cinentes Chriſtianam religionem 365 annis duratu- 
ram, quorum 313 jam prope elapſi eſſent (244). 
The glory of CarisT's church being ſo greatly in- 
creaſed, it happened that the Gentiles, who were avit- 
neſſes of the flouriſhing ſtate of the Chriſtian church, to 


4 

c 
. * 

0 

(244) Baroniu 5 . 
6 
c 
6 comfort themſelves in ſome meaſure for its proſperity, 
F | 
« 
* 
6 
4 


num. XVit, pag. 
mM, 130. 


ewhich they beheld with grief and envy, forged a new 
prophecy, ſpreading it abroad in certain Greek werſes, 
avhich foretold, that the Chriſtian religion ſhould con- 

tinue 365 years, of which 313 were then almoſt 
elapſed.” | | 
Some of thoſe, who have promiſed great conqueſts 
to the Turks, have been gradually determined to it by 
the hatred they conceived againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; 
whether it be that that hatred rendered them really fanatics, 

or that they only pretended to viſions. But others have 
only followed the ſyſtem, which they had made upon the 
prophecies of the Apocalyſe, Gog and Magog, &c. 
Two things were lately told me: I. That a famous 
miniſter in Amſterdam had preached, during the fiege 

of Vienna in 1683, That the Turks would take that 
city; which prediction he grounded upon ſome paſ- 

| fages of Scripture. II. That the railing of this ſiege 
did fo affect him with grief, that he died of it: not 
that he wiſhed, as Drabicius did, that the Turks 
ſhould make great progreſs in Germany; but he was 
vexed to be miſtaken. However, we may conclude, 
That thoſe, who attempt to reveal future things con- 
cerning the Great Turk, have miſtaken the times; for 
when they threatned him with ruin, he triumphed ; 
when they promiſed him conqueſts, he loſt battles 
and provinces, as he _ done fince the year 1683 
* (245). But we may obſerve, that, even in the time 
245) See the ar 45 hy in Holland) 


[4] ad]. There were two pieces of a very different nature pub- 


liſhed at Leyden in 1664. The title of the firſt was, 
(246) The Dutch de Tartarorum irruptione ſuccincta Diſſertatio (246); the 


ver ion is in the Other, Paræneſis ad Chriſtianos, ſuggerens conſilium ad 
eos liberandos, & opprimendos Turcas. In the firſt, Hol- 
land is threatned with irruptions of the Tartars, un- 
leſs it furniſhed great ſums of money for levying the 
troops, that were neceſſary to the war againit the 
Turks. In the other, the conqueſt of the "Turkiſh 
empire is promiſed, provided great levies were made of 
men and money ; and the manner of dividing this con- 
queſt is deſcribed. . e 855 
[HH] That rice and roſes ſprung out of his fweat.] 


(247) Gabrie! Here are the words of two learned Maronites (247). 
Sionita, & Jo. Tnepte Mohamedis ſequaces confabulantur, ortam eſſe 


Heſronita, de (orizam) ex 7 4 1 | | 
838 (orizam) ex ipſius Mohamedis ſudore antequam mundo ſe 


tal. Urtibus, vuanffeſtaret, mundum infeſtaret penè dixerim, cum 
fag. 5.  thronum Dei circuibat in paradiſo : Deus enim converſus 
reſßbexit eum, Mohamedes pre pudore ſudavit, tergenſque 

digito ſudorem, ſex extra paradiſum guttas miſit, ex 

 quarum una roſa, ex altera oriza produtte ſunt, ex reli- 

guis quatuor, quatuor Mohamedis ſocii nati ſunt. This 

ſurpaſſes the abſurdeſt viſions of legendary Chriſtians. 

Mahomet, ſay they, walked round the throne of Gop 

in paradiſe, before he ſhewed himſelf to men. Go p 

turned towards him, and looked upon him: Mahomet 


was ſo aſhamed, that he ſweat ; and having wiped off 


the ſweat with his fingers, he let fall ſix drops out of 
| paradiſe, one of which produced a roſe, and another 

a grain of rice; from the other four drops ſprung the 
four companions of Mahomet. * What think you, 
Sir, of the idle fancy of the Arabians, (theſe are 
the words of Balzac) who took the roſe away from 
the goddeſs Venus, to give it to the prophet Maho- 
met; and who maintain, (as Buſbequius ſays in his 
relations), That the firſt roſes did ſpring out of the 
{weat of this great prophet? Do you not admire 


their Chronology, that will not allow there were 
VOL. IV. | 
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impoſtor, / have publiſhed the moſt ridiculous fables about him; for they are the per- N 
ſons, who inform us, that rice and roſes ſprung out of his ſweat HH]; and that the 
angel Gabriel taught him the compoſition of a ragoo, which gave him great vigour for 

the enjoyment of women [77]. For the reſt, 


the religion of this falſe teacher was ſub- 
; N jet 


* any roſes in the world, before the reign of Hera- 
© chus? (248)? 


. (248) Balzac, 
[11] [The angel Gabriel taught him the compoſition of Entret. v, caps 
a ragoo, which gave him great vigour for the enjoyment li, page m. 87. 
of women.] He boaſted, That he had learned from n dre we 
the angel Gabriel, that the virtue of this ragoo (249) the 12 * 
was to fortify the reins, Having eat once of it, by J UNO. 
the order of the angel, he had ſufficient ſtrength to 
fight againſt forty men: Upon another oecafion, he (249) Here fol 
had to do with women forty times, without being lows the compoſi 
Goel 246) e i ; tion of it, Solent 
gued (250). Mohamedes . . affirmabat.... . hoc (Arabes) fre- 
pulmentum d Gabriele Angelo ſe etoftum fuiſſe, & utili- quenter nutriri 
tatem jus, eodem Angelo teſte, in eo conſiſtere, ut renes pulmento quo- 
corroboret. Quandbque Angeli jufſu Mohamedes ex eo edens dam Heriſe die- 
una note pugnavit adverſus quadraginta viros, aliaſque x6 quod ex tri- | 
RE "= Ara prius decocto 
quadragies indefatigatus rem cum frerminis habuit. Sant? conficiunt, poſt 
hec, anuum delirantium fabellas aut alicujus Maſlemanicæ ſoli exficcandum 


fete oforis calumnias eſſe opinaremur, niſi præfatum exponitur, tum 


authorem (25 1) juris peritiſſimum eumdemque obſequentif/- in urna contun- 
fimum Mohamed ; FF os ea omnia . pron Pare * * 
le, capite de quarundam ciborum delectu & utilitate, firemd pingui 
videremus referentem. We have here a grave author carne ſimul co- 
among the Mahometans, who relates theſe infamous duitur, donec ca- 
things of his Prophet; and therefore we muſt not ſuſ- du 2 
pect, that the Chriſtians or Jews have invented theſe _ . 
tales, on purpoſe to blacken this impoſtor; and fo, - - - - The Ara- 
though we do not read in the Alcoran, that the plea- 9475 are wont to 
ſures of the conjunction between the two ſexes, ſhall T en 4 ee 
laſt each time ſixty entire years, we for all that may Jed Heis. which 
believe, that this is a Mahometan tradition. But that they make of boil- 
every one may the better judge of this, we muſt pro- ed wheat 3 it is | 
duce a paſſage, which informs us, that Dr Pocock, Aervards laid 
ſo well verſed in Mahometan authors, ſays nothing of fun ag" 17 agg 
this tradition. Here is a note of Befpier upon what beat in a mortar, 
Sir Paul Ricaut fays (252), that the falſe prophet i!! it is cleanſed ; 
promiſed a Paradiſe, wherein there ſhould be fine Py, it is boiled 
women, the enjoyment of whom would give exce//ive ” 125 b x wy , 3 
Pleaſures, . . and which would laſt fixty. entire years 1 gr | 
* RET . 0 ' W Ger 
evithout diſcontinuance. © (253) The Alcoran no where certainly is not 
* ſpeaks of the duration of theſe pleaſures, Baudier diſagreeable to the 
makes no {cruple to extend it to y years, pag. 661 Cala. Gabriel 
of his Hiſtory of the Religion of the Turks. This 12 . 5 
is What he has taken out of Vigenere, pag. 208, 3 _"_ 
of his IIluſtrations upon Chalcondylas, and what 
both of them have taken out of John Andreas, pag. (250) Gabriel 
72, where he ſays the ſame thing. I do not com- Sion. & Jo. Eſ- 
plain, that they have tranſcribed him in an infinite . Ts 
number of places, as they have done chiefly as to % in, 
the pleaſures of Paradiſe, concerning which they 4g 2 5 bs 
have taken, almoſt word for word, four or five pages: ken, Mohamedes 
but I blame them, becauſe neither of them names Ben. Caſem, f 
him in the places, which they have tranſcribed. For m they cite, 
the reſt, I do not know whether the Zuna ſpeaks PE 45 wee 
of theſe y years, as John Andreas affirms; but eg — 
Pocock, who was very exact in deſcribing all that 
the Mahometans ſay of the pleaſures of Paradiſe, ſays (252) Ricaut, 
nothing either of the ffty years of John Andreas, % ſupra, pag. 
Baudier, and Vigenere, or of the /ixty years of our 322. 
author: he only ſays, that theſe Intidels affirm, there Cs 
ſhall be a hundred different degrees of pleaſure in (353) kr _ 
Paradiſe, the leaſt of which ſhall be ſo great, that pas. 625, : 
to the end the faithful may reliſh it without being 
over-whelmed, Gop ſhall give to each of them the 
* ſirength of a hundred men. Kowat miat ragiol.” 

Let us here admire human infirmity. Mahomet, 
preaching and practiſing the moſt exceſſive leudneſs, 
did nevertheleſs perſuade a great number of people, 
that Gop had appointed him to be the founder of the 
true religion. Did not his life ſtrongly refute this im- 
poſture? For, according to the obſervation of Maimo- 
nides, the principal character of a true prophet, is, to 


A GK. aaa q R W -W SCA 20 6 6 x . 


deſpiſe the pleaſures of ſenſe, and chiefly thoſe which 


are called venereal : Liceat hic adſcribere quæ habet 
* Maimonides, in Moreb, lib. ii, cap. x1, ubi quomo- 
do probandi ſunt Pſeudoprophetz, docet his verbis. 
Modus autem talem probandi, eft ut penfectionem per- 
« fone ipſius animadvertas, & in facta tus inguirat, & 
* converſationem obſerves ; fignum antem præcipuum quo 
* dignoſecatur eft, fi abdicaverit voluptates corporeas & 
© eas contemptui habuerit ( hic fiquidem primus eft gradus 
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ject to the ſame inconvenience, which was. obſerved at the birth of Chriſtianity, ahd the 
beginning of Luther's reformation 3 for, as ſoon as he had propheſied, there aroſe ſeveral 
falſe prophets [XK], and his followers were quickly divided. I am leſs aſtoniſhed at 
his boldneſs, with reſpect to the promiſe of the Paraclet, than at that of ſome Arabian 
authors, who boaſt of having read copies of the Goſpel, that contained ſome things con- 
cerning Mahomet, which they pretend the Chriſtians have blotted out [LL]. 
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* ſcientid præditorum, multo magis prophetarum ) imprimis many parties in the boſom of the infant church, did 4 


vero ſenſum illum qui juxta Ariftatelem opprobrio nobis great deal of miſchief to the good. cauſe ; yet it muſt 
* off, ac turpitudinem rei Veneree ; ideoque hoc indicia confefled, that it did not all the miſchief the devil 
* detexit D US omnes falſo de afflatu prophetico glo- might hope for. Scepticiſm gained but little; I have 
* * riabundos, ut ita patefieret veritas eam indagantibus, & already given the reaſons of it (258). This obſerva- 8) In the ar- 
trek e ; ne in errorem inducantur (254). - - Let me here cite tion may be applied to the times of Luther and Cal: bo by Fore 


„ 3 5 8 tick LUTHER 
Pocbekkius, Notis e Words of Maimonides, in Moreh Ib. ii, cap. xl, vin. Theſe two great Reformers did not make all the remark [CC]. < 


in Specimen. Hi- © where he teaches how to diſtinguiſh falſe prophets, as progreſs they might have done, had they been united 
ſtorie Arabum, * follows, Now the way to diſtinguiſh ſuch an one, in the ſame ſentiments, and if all thoſe, who oppoſed 
Pag. 181. the Romiſh church, had ſpoken the ſame language. 
Their diviſions were a prejudice, which kept many 
perſons in the Romiſh communion ; nevertheleſs the 
Proteſtant religion increaſed in a ſhort time, and gained 
a durable footing. However, every one may be ſen- 
ſible, that the devil purſues very well his own intereſt, —=— _ 
if he croſſes the progreſs of a new orthodoxy, as — £@<(< 
matters: therefore by this mark Gop, has detected Mr Daille ſuppoſes ; but it is not eaſy to conceive, | Þ - 
all who have falſely pretended to inſpiration, that that, having raiſed up Mahomet, to plant a falſe re- | E | wh; 
the enquirers aſter truth may not be led into er- ligion, he ſhould oppoſe againſt him the ſame ob- | 1 
ror.“ It cannot be ſaid, that no body was deceived ftacles, he did againſt the apoſtles of Jeſus Chriſt. How = Y 
in this caſe, and that thoſe who adhered to Mahomet, came it then to paſs, that falſe prophets, the emiſſa- 7 
did it only through ſelf-love, knowing his impoſtures. ries of Satan, attempted to deſtroy Mahometifm at 3 
This is an aſſertion that cannot be maintained. The it's firſt appearance? Whence was it, that Mahomet 2 
greateſt part of his diſciples rejected the news of his had his rivals, who boaſted of heavenly inſpiration as 
death, as a falſhood, which was inconſiſtent with his well as he (2 59)? How happened it, that Muſeile- 


is, to obſerve his perſonal excellence, and to inquire 
into his life and converſation : but the principal mark 
of diſtinction is, if he has renounced. and deſpiſes 
corporeal pleaſures (for this is the firſt advance of 
learned men, and much more of prophets) and eſpe- 
cially that ſenſe, which, according to Ariſtotle, 1s a 
reproach to /us, together with the filth of venereal 


| heavenly miſſion ; and, to undeceive them, it was ne- ma, his diſciple, abandoned him, to form a ſeparate ag Sy - 
ceſſary to prove to them by the Alcoran, that he was ſect (260)? How came it, that an Aſwad, a 'Taliha, ricntal. JB. i, 
| (255) See Poceck. to die (2 $3) They were therefore ſeduced by his an Almotenabbi, ſet up for prophets, and drew after . 1, P. 258. 3B 
lud. pag. 178, words. Now when we are once prepoſſeſſed with an them as many followers as they could (261)? It is not x. = 
wa 6 opinion, that a certain man is a prophet, or a great eaſy, to account for theſe phænomena, unleſs we ſup- (60) Id. ib. "2 


ſervant of Gop, we are apt to believe rather, that the 

| _ crimes which he commits, are no crimes, than to think 

Tax firange ef- that he commits any crime. This is the effect of the 
fects of prejudice. fooliſh prejudices of many narrow ſouls. Did not Se- 
neca himſelf ſay, that it would be more eaſy to prove 

| drunkenneſs to be a commendable thing, than that 
(256) Catoni e- Cato committed a ſin in being drunk (256) ? In like 

| brietas objecta manner the followers of Mahomet ſaid in their hearts; 
9 it is better to believe, that leudneſs is not a vice, ſince 


objecerit, hoe Our great prophet is ſubject to it, than to believe, that, 


crimen hone- ſincè he is ſubject to it, he is not a great prophet. We 


ſtum, quam tur- ſee every day ſome inſtances of the ſame prejudices. If 
pem Catonem. 


Fereca de Tan- à man has once acquired the reputation of a great zea- 


quillitare Animi, lot for orthodox opinions, and ſignalized himſelf in 


cap. xv. pag. m. diſputes againſt Hereſy, moſt people are ſo prejudiced 
674 in his favour, that you cannot bring them to confeſs, 
that he has done amiſs, in doing thoſe things, which 
they would condemn, if any other ſhould do them. 
5 St Paul ſays only, that the unbelieving wife is ſancti- 
(257) 1 Cor. ch. fed by the believing huſband (257); but, if he had 
, Ver, 14. ſpoke according to the humour of theſe people, he 
ſhould have ſaid, that all that belongs to an orthodox 
man, and all that he does, is ſanctified by him. 
[KK] There aroſe many ether falſe prophets.) I re- 
member the exordium of a ſermon of Mr Daille, which 
turned upon this thought, that as ſoon as Gop ſends 
men to declare the truth, the devil raiſes up falſe 
teachers, to broach Hereſies. He raiſed, in the times of 
the apoſtles, Cerinthus, Ebion, &c. and at the time of 
the reformation, John of Leyden, David George, 
Servetus, and Socinus. The deſign of the devil is to 
croſs the progreſs of the truth ; for it was natural to 
believe, that the Jews and Pagans would deſpiſe the 
Goſpel, when they ſhould ſee a variety of ſects among 
thats. that preach it. So likewiſe it was probable, 
that the Catholics would deſpiſe and inſult the Reforma- 
tion, when they ſhould ſee Luther, Zuinglius, Muncer, 
and Calvin, take different ways, and maintain diſputes 
againſt ſeveral party-leaders, who, after their example, 
would forſake the Romiſh communion. Two objections 
naturally occur : 1. If theſe people were inſpired by 
God, they would be unanimous. II. Suppoſing that 


we muſt forſake the ancient doctrine, which party muſt 


we chuſe among ſo many new ſects? It is better for 


us to continue where we are, than to diſcuſs, whether 


one of them is true, and which it is. The event did 
not confirm theſe conj in their full extent ; for, 
though it cannot be denied, that the multitude of falſe 
teachers, who aroſe in the firſt century, and formed ſo 


poſe, that there is as great a diviſion among the bad 
angels, as among men, or that men, without the in- 
ſtigation of the devil, will attempt to found ſects. Ihe 
heads of the parties, that I have named, called Maho- 
met a falſe prophet. But there aroſe others, after his 
death, who, without calling in queſtion his authority, 
pretended to excel one another in the underſtanding of 
the Alcoran. The two great ſects, which aroſe at firſt, 
of Ali and Omar, ſtill continue. Was not the per- 
miſſion of this prejudicial to Mahometiſm ? Was this 
the intereſt of the devil? | e 
How great ſoever this difficulty may appear, ſeveral 
anſwers may be made to it. It may be ſaid, that the 
devil is not much concerned, if a falſe prophet bs 


croſſed by other falſe prophets, and if each of thoſe | 


impoſtors debauches the followers of his rivals: the 
devil can loſe nothing by that means ; for it is equal to 
him, whether they follow Mahomet, or Muſeilema, or 
Almotenabbi. The fights, the wars, the confuſions of 
all ſorts, which theſe diviſions produce, are a more di- 
verting ſpectacle to the enemy of mankind, than the 
calm and ſucceſsful progreſs of but one falſe ſect. Be- 
ſides, it flatters the pride of an ambitious ſpirit, to 
ſhew, that he can ſettle Mahometiſm in ſpight of a 
hundred obſtacles. Might he not hope, that, if this 
ſect did wonderfully increaſe, notwithſtanding it was 
oppoled in it's infancy by other ſects, this would be 
looked upon as a character of it's divinity, and he 
ſhould thereby mimic Gop, who never diſplayed his 
power, in protecting the Goſpel more ſenſibly, than by 
preventing the bad effects of the Hereſies and Schiſms 
of the firſt century. 


[LL] Some Arabian authors 1 boaſt of hawing 


read copies of the Goſpel, that contained ſome things con- 


cerning Mahomet, which they pretend the Chriſtians have 
blotted out.] The moſt incredulous men ſtagger, when 
they ſee grave authors affirm certain things with a 
great pomp of circumſtances, as having ſeen them 
with their own eyes. It is therefore neceſſary to 
make it appear, by fome notable examples, that ſuch 
affirmations are — deceitful. What greater 
example can we alledge, than that, which I am going 
to mention; wherein we ſee, that a Mahometan athrms, 
that a Chriſtian ſhewed him a copy of the Goſpel, in 
which there are many things clearly and expreſsly ſaid 
concerning Mahomet, and that there is but one more 
copy in the world like this. Inter nomina ſeu titulos 
6 phemi impoſtoris Paracletum numerant, teſte Al 
Jannabio: quin & alias in loco non uno, ante — 
1 | « gelin 


(261) Ib, p. 2594 
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(265) In the re- 
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MAH O ME I. 


not, Whether we may believe what ſome ſay, that Mahomet declared, that only a third 


part of the Alcoran was true [MM]. 
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He who would ſee a Chronological account of the actions and adventures of this falſe 
prophet ſupported by very good citations, and a fine detail of circumſtances, need only () Intituled, 
read Dr. Prideaux's book (n). It has been tranſlated our of Engliſh into French (o), sd of Ma- 


ſince the firſt edition of this Dictionary. In it, among other things, there are man 


homet. 


proofs, that Mahomet was an impoſtor, and that he made his impoſture ſubſervient to his BF nes 
luſt (p). One of theſe proofs is taken from hence, that the variations of his prophetic ed a Am 


ſpirit were ſuited to the change of his private intereſt [NN]. 


What is related of his 4" in 2698. 


amours, is very ſtrange, He was jealous to the higheſt degree, and yet he bore with (p) Prideaux, 


patience the galantries of that wife, which was the deareſt to him [OO]. 


« gelia a Chriſtianis corrupta expreſſam ejus factam 

« mentionem fib1 facile perſuadent, idque ab ipfis Chri- 

* ftianis edocti, ut refert Author modo laudatus; Mo- 
© hammodem ſcil. Al Selencium, neſcio quem, à Sa- 
cerdote quodam magni inter Chriſtianos nominis didi- 
ciſſe nullibi extare Evangelii exemplar incorruptum, 
quam apud ſe unum, ac Parifiis alterum, atque e 
| {no multa coram ipſis legiſſe, in quibus multa & per- 
(262) Pocockius, © ſpicua de Mohammede narrarentur (262). - - - - - 
1b ſupra, pag. 
185, 186. 


Among the names of this blaſphemous impoſtor, they 
reckon the Comforter, upon the authority of Al Fan- 


expreſs mention was made of him; and that upon the 
teſti mom of the Chriſtians themſelves, as the above-cited 
author relates; to auit, that one Mohammed Al Selen- 
cius had learned from a prieſt of great reputation among 
the Chriſtians, that there were but two uncorrupted 
copies of the Goſpel, the one in his own poſſeſſion, the other 
at Paris; and that he had read to them many things 
out of his copy, which were evidently ſpoken of Ma- 


© homet.' 


« 

c 

o 

* that, before the Goſpels were corrupted by the Chriſtians, 
A 

6 

« 

c 
1 


[MM ] Some ſay, that Mahomet declared, that only 


a third part of the Alcoran was true.) Father Joſeph 
de Santa Maria, a bare footed Carmelite, apoſtolical 


dd - tze zoo Miſſionary in the kingdom of Malabar, affirms (263), 


intituled, Prima that the inhabitants of Maſcati pretend to be the moſt 
Speditione all' faithful obſervers of Mahomet's law, and that Mgho- 


Indie Orientali, met declared, that of 12000 words, that are in the 


| printed at Rome. Alcoran, only 4000 are true. When they are confuted 
The Fournal of 


ira, March in any point, and know not how to defend themſelves, 
e 1668, makes they place it in the number of the 8000 falſities. This 
mention of it, is a very convenient way to come off in a diſpute. 


| NN] The variations of his prophetic ſpirit vers 


|  fuited to the change of his private intereſt.) We ſhall 
(264) Prideaux, Keep to the words of Dr Prideaux (264). * Almoſt 
Life of Maho- all his Alcoran was framed * after this manner, 
met, pag. 155+ to anſwer ſome private deſign he had, according as 

| occaſion required. If he had any new thing to ſet 
on foot; or ſome objection agai 


* 


*Nichardi Con- 
Futatio, cap, xii, 


* ſome diſcontent among the people to pacify ; ſome 
© ſcandal to remove, or ſomething elſe to be done for 
carrying on his deſigns, he had commonly recourſe 
to the angel Gabriel for ſome new revelation ; and 
« preſently he inſerted in the Alcoran ſome addition, 
proper to anſwer the ends he then propoſed to him- 
« ſelf. So that the whole almoſt was compoſed upon 
« occaſions of this nature, to produce in his own party 
the effect which he propoſed to himſelf. And all his 
* commentators plainly enough confeſs it, by ſhewin 
exactly the reaſons, for which each chapter had 
been ſent them from heaven But this was the 
« cauſe of the many contradiCtions, that are to be 
* found in this book. For/as this impoſtor's affairs 
* and deſigns varied, he was obliged to vary his pre- 
* tended revelations ; which is ſo well known among 
* thoſe of his ſect, that they all confeſs this to be 
* truez upon which account, when theſe contradi- 
Ctions are ſuch, that they cannot be reconciled, they 
© revoke one of the contradictory places. And they 
** Fobannes An- 1 a : 
dreas, Guadag- hundred and fifty verſes thus revoked, which is the 
nol. Track. ti, * belt expedient they can take for ſaving the contra- 
0. vi, Jeck. ii. © diftions and inconſiſtencies that are in it. But herein 
they diſcover very much the levity and inconſtancy 
of him, who was the author of it.” This proof of 
impaſture is of great force: I have mentioned it al- 
wark [T], be too far extended, if it ſhould be made uſe of with- 
out exception againſt all the expounders of the Apo- 
calypſe, who change their hypotheſes as the general 


himſelf, or his 
religion, to anſwer ; ſome difficulty to reſolve ; or 


reckon in the whole Alcoran * * more than one yet Mahomet could never reſolve to put her away. 


He could L of Maw 
met, pag. u. 
never 155. 
affairs take a different turn (266). It may ſometimes | 
happen, that there is nothing but Fanaticiſm in the (209) * 7 be 
inconſtancy of thoſe men, and that not being ſenſible 5% ©n* 


.of the diſorder of their brain, they are no leſs ſin- 186, 9 le 


| 189, of the ſecond 
cere, when they vary, than when they do not. Let us edition, 
therefore make uſe of a diſtinction, and ſay only, that 


"thoſe, who change their Apocalyptic ſyſtem, accord- 


ing to the news in the Gazette, and always agreeably 
to the general deſign of their writings, publiſh falſities, 
either without knowing it, or knowingly. Their 


conduct is very often an impoſture, but not always. 
nabius : beſides which, they eafily perſuade themſelves, 


[OO] He was jealbus to the higheſt degree, and yet 
he bore with patience the galantries of that wife, which 
was deareſt to him.) As he became a brutiſh ſlave 
to the love of women, ſo he was extreamly jealous 
of thoſe he had married. Thus to diſſuade them 
from what he feared t, he threatened them once , 4, 
with a ſeverer chaſtiſement, than is given to other 4 5 hi Far 
women, not only in this world, but in that which 
is to come, ſuppoſing that they ſhould be unfaithful 
to him. And when ſome of his followers frequented 
his houſe too much, and converſed there with ſome 
of his wives, he was ſo incenied at it, that, to 
prevent it for the future, he declared, as in the 
name of Gop, thoſe verſes in the Alcoran +, 
wherein he tells them, that they ought not to enter 
into the houſe of the prophet without leave, and 
that if they were invited to dine at his houſe, they 
ought to go away immediately after dinner, with- 
out entering into any converſation with his wives; 
and that, altho' the prophet was aſhamed to bid 
them go, yet G oD was not aſhamed to tell them 
the truth. And, in the ſame chapter, he forbids 
his wives to ſpeak to any man, unleſs their face 
was covered with a veil. Laſtly, he carried his 
jealouſy even beyond the grave; for, not being 
able to endure, that any ſhould have to do with his 
wives, tho' after his death ; he ſeverely forbad 
all his followers to come near them, as long they. 
lived. So that, tho” all other women, when they 
were divorced, or became widows, had the liberty 
to marry again, yet all his wives were excluded 
from this privilege. Upon which account, all thoſe, 
whom he left behind him at his death ff, remained tt Pobanres 
always widows, tho' ſome of them were very young, Audles 5, caps 
as particularly Ayeſha, who was not then full twenty vii. | 
years old, and who lived forty eight years after, 
which was looked upon, in that hot country, as a 
very ſevere reſtraint (267). RE 
You ſee, in theſe words of Dr Prideaux, that the — + eg 
ſame wife, whom we called above Aaiſca (268), is me, pag. 183, 
here called Ayeſha. The two authors, whom I have Se. 
cited in that place, do not well expreſs themſelves ; 
they fay, that Mahomet was buried in the tomb of (268) In che te- 
Aaiſca ; but, ſince ſhe ſurvived him, it had been bet- 2 22 
ter to ſay, that he was buried in the chamber of (07%. 
this wife. Thus Dr Prideaux expreſſes himſelf (269). (260) Prideaur 
He tells us (270), that Ayeſha, the daughter . 255 —_—_— = 
beker, was ſbe of all his wives, whom Mahomet loved 
moſt tenderly . .; and tho ſbe was a woman f f that (270) Id. ib. pag. 
loved galantry, and was always bufied in ſome intrigue, 739% 
He 8 
ewrote therefore the twenty fourth chapter of the Alcoran, 8 


. : . Chriſtiani Caps 
to declare her innocent, and at the ſame time to juſtify vi, 1 


himſelf for keeping her. Therefore he declares there to in Alcoran. ca 
his Muſſulmen, in the name of Go b, that all thoſe re- iv. 1 
ports, that avere ſpread to the diſadvantage of Ayeſha, 
were impoſturts, and black calumnies ; forbids them to 
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ready (265) ; but here I ought to add, that it would feat any more of them, and threatens, at the ſame time, 


with terrible puniſhments, both in this life and the other, 
thoſe who ſhould dare to defame good women. Mahomet 


Geograph, Nu- 


having married her young .I, took care to inſtruct her in all *. Atpendix ad 
| | Fe bienj, cap. viii. 


I 


+ Alcoran, cap 


ft Alcoran, cafh _ 
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the ſciences that were uſually taught in Arabia, and 
chiefly in the elegance and politeneſs of language, and the 
knowledge of their antiquities : ſhe profited extreamly by 
* Diſput, Chriſ- her huſband's care, and became very polite and learned 
tiani, cap. vi, She hated Ali furiouſly, becauſe he diſcovered her incon- 
Elmacin. lib. 1, tinence and immoralities to Mahomet. Here follows 
cap. iv, Abul- | , 
Faragbius, Abul- another proof of the tenderneſs wherewith ſhe was 
Feda, Cc. beloved by her huſband. Sewwda was ſhe of all Ma- 
2" Homers wives +, wwhonr he lived leaſt 3 he had even 
Þ+ Gentius in notis reſolved to put her awvay 3 but he was diverted from it 
| ro re by her earneſtly begging of him, that ſhe might fill con- 
cane p. S6. f to enjoy the name of Mahomet's wife, and promiſed 
him, that ſhe would require nothing more; that when 
her turn ſpould come to lie with him, fhe would reſign it 
to Ayeſha. The lode he had for Ayeſha made him wil- 
lingly conſent to this bargain, and fo Sewda continued 
in his houſe during her lift, upon the conditions pro- 
f2>1) Prideaux, Poſed (271). N 5 . 
ibid, pag, 143. Some perhaps may think, that I ſpeak impro- 
perly, when I affirm, that Mahomet bore with pa- 
tience the galantries of that wife, whom he loved 
moſt tenderly ; for one may imagine, that he believed 
her very innocent; and in that caſe we muſt not con- 
ſider him as a huſband tender and jealous, and at 
the ſame time inſenſible to her conjugal unfaithful- 
neſs. Where will then be the fingularity of that 
character I have ſpoken of? I anſwer, that there 
is no probability that he doubted of the galantries of 
Ayeſba. He was informed of them by the relation of 
Ali his ſon-in-law ; and he continued to have as great 
a friendſhip for, and confidence in him, as he had be- 
5 fore; and doubtleſs he would not have treated him 
« after this manner, if he had taken him for a flan- 
derer in a matter of ſo nice a nature as this was. 
Let us therefore believe, that he was convinced of 
the truth of the report; and alſo conſider, that if the 
amorous intrigues of his wife had not been real, ſuch 
tales and calumnies had never been forged of her, as 
obliged the falie prophet to have recourſe to the autho- 
rity of heaven, to put a ſtop to them. His followers, 
being once perſuaded that he ſpoke to them in the 
name of Gop, had a reſpe& not only for his perſon, 
but alſo for his wives and children, They were 
therefore incapable of forging ſuch a bitter calumny 
againſt Ayeſha; but, being well acquainted with the 
real diſorders of her conduct, they murmured, and 
complained of them, as an intolerable ſcandal, which 
diſhonoured the man of Gop. And we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that jealouſy is not always uniform in it's 
cauſes and effects; it deviates from it's own rules, and 
from the common road, oftener than is thought. 
There are ſome perſons, that would be jealous, if they 
were leſs amorous: the higheſt degree of tenderneſs 
produces in their heart a confidence, which a leſſer 
degree would not produce. There are ſome jealous 
perſons, who ceaſe to love, when they think them- 
ſelves betrayed. There are others, whom even a known 
(272) Every one unfaithfulneſs does not cure (272). Mahomet might 
remembers the very well be of this laſt ſort, with reſpect to his deareſt 
Vers, oompace of wife. We muſt remember that he always loved her; 
ere . and this is chiefly what is to be conſidered ; for if his 
lever, only care had been to avoid the ridicule, to which he 
Une infidelite might have been expoſed by a divorce, we muſt 
cruelle n'efface aſcribe to him only a political patience, which is 
Lo 23 common enough in mankind. The number of thoſe, 
' Tho" ſhe be cruel, Who prefer living with an hated object, to the noiſe of 
Hill ſhe's fair, à rupture, is not inconſiderable. | | 
&c, [PP] His followers received as oracles the interpre- 
tation fie put upon their law.] Her credit, after the 
death of this falſe prophet, was great enough to hin- 
der Ali from becoming Caliph. She hated him for 


laſted long; for altho' Ai (273) had a right to the 
wacant throne, being ſon-in-law to the impoſtor, he was 
three ſeveral times ſucceſſFuely excluded. The throne was 
vacant the fourth time, and Ali at laſt came to it; but 
Ayeſha appeared in arms againſt him; and tho) ſhe ſuc- 
_ ceed not this way, yet fhe defirayed him, by ſtirring up 


(273) Prideaux, 
«hid, pag. 140. 


+ For ſhe died in 
che 58d year of 


5 8 El” nd fomenting that revolt, which at length ruined Ali 
caps vii, and bis family + Ahuſba ſurvived Mahomet full forty 
i | 
” 


never reſolye to put her away; and he brought in the great machines of his revelations, 
to put a ſtop to the ſcandalous reports concerning her, and the offence his tenderneſs 
for a wife of bad fame gave the people. His followers thought at laſt, that ſhe was 


virtuous; for they received as oracles the interpretation ſhe put upon the words of their 
law [PP], Some Chriſtian authors have publiſhed a very ridiculous tale concerning the 


_ lations, which ſerved for materials to compoſe the 


 depoſite (275). 


learn ſome tradition of Mahomet, and that fhe undertook chah, Pag. 80. 


the reaſon given in the preceding remark. Her hatred 


oF 


credulity 


eight years, and enjoyed a great reputation in his ſe, 
who called her the propheteſs, and the mother of the faith- 
ful. She was the living oracle of his ſet, who conſulted 
her in all difficult points of the law, to learn of her aubat 
was the ou of the Iaav-giver. Whatever her anfavers 
were, they J were received as oracles, and have always 4 Yohannes e- 
fence paſſed among them for authentic traditions. All qreas, cap, iii, 
the traditions, which compoſe the Sunnah, according to 
them, came from Ayeſha, or from ſome one of the ten 
' companions of Mahomet ; fo they call thoſe ten men avho 
firft joined that ſeducer. But the teſtimony of Ayeſha ren- 
ders a tradition wery authentic. Abdorrahman Ebn Auf 
holds the ſecond rank. Note, that Mahomet (274) did (274) Prideaux 
not entruſt her with the ferong-boæ of his apoſtleſhip, pag. 142. 
but Haphſa, the daughter of Omar. This is a little 
ſtrange ; for this daughter of Omar held but the ſe- 
cond f rank in the heart of her huſband Mahomet. 
In this box were all the originals of his pretended rewe- 


ft Fob. Andreas, 


cap. wi, 


Alcoran. After this book «vas finiſhed, Abubeker * * 
gave the original of it to Haphſa, to be kept in the Hittingeri Bibl. 
fame box. Which may ſerve to diſcover the error of Orient. cap. ii. 
Fohn Andreas, who pretends f f that it was Ayeſha who 7 *cockii Spec, 
kept it. For this being ſo conſiderable a truſt among the _— Arab. pag. 
Mahometans, what probability is there, that if Ayeſha 120 
had been once put in poſſeſſion of it by the impoſtor himſelf, 4+ Jeb. An- 
Abubeker ſhould have endeavoured to diſpaſſeſi her of it, dreas, de Confu- 
eſpecially ſhe being his own daughter. But Haphſa was Nene Sectæ Ma- 
much older than Ayeſha, and for that reaſon probably was bemetancæ, c. ii. 
preferred before her, to hawve the charge of that precious 


* Abul- Feda. 


| "There is ſome reaſon to wonder, that the Mahome- 2 e 
tan religion ſhould be ſo little advantageous to the 
female ſex (276), ſince it was founded by a man ſo ex- 
ceſſiely laſcivious, and ſince his laws were depoſited 
in the hands of one woman, and another could give 
what interpretation of them ſhe pleaſed. We have ſeen, 
that Ayeſha was looked upon as a propheteſs, and asan 
oracle, and ſhe was a true ſhe-Pope among the Maho- 
metans. Mr Herbelot lays (277), That ſhe had among (255) Herbelot, 
them a very great authority, even in matters of doftrine Bibi. Orient. as 
and religion, and that they often had recourſe ta her, to the word Aiſ- 


(276) See the re- 
mark I. 


to condemn the Caliph Othman for impiety. She might 
then have ſettled matters upon' a foot very favou- 
rable to her ſex. How then came it to paſs, that 
ſhe did not do it ? Was ſhe of the humour of certain 
women, who are the firſt and moſt zealous in de- 
faming their own ſex ? May ſhe not be conſidered as 
a proof of what is ſometimes ſaid, That the autho- 
rity of men is never greater, than when a woman is 
ſeated on the throne ; and that the authority of Wo- 
men is never greater, than when the ſceptre is in the 
hands of a man ? I cannot determine the point : 
let ſpeculative men exerciſe their wit as much as 
they pleaſe upon this queſtion. But conſider, I pray 
you, the influence of the fair ſex upon the foundation 
of Muſulmaniſm, and how the paſſions of a woman 
123 ſpread in it the ſeeds of diſcord. Trace Ali's 
chiſm, and you will find the leudneſs of Ayeſha, whom 
he accuſed, to be the ſource of it. This woman never 
forgave him: ſhe hindered him three times ſucceſ- 
fively from arriving at the dignity of Caliph ; and, 
after he had obtained it, ſhe made a league againſt 
him (278), and put herſelf at the head of 30000 (278) Herbelot 
men. She loſt the battle, and was taken, and ſent ubi ſupra; and at 
back to Medina, where ſhe died, and was buried near e word Ali, 
Mahomet : but the league, ſhe had made, to revenge Pag · 89, 90. 
the death of Othman, died not with her. Ali was at | 
laſt killed, upon this pretence, and from thence aroſe 
a great ſchiſm, which till continues. 

I cannot conclude without obſerving a ſmall want 
of exactneſs in the Bibliotheque Orientale of Mr Herbe- 
lot. He fays in the article Aiſchah, that this widow 
of Mahomet andertook to condemn Othman for impiety. 
But in another place (279), he relates, that being 
conſulted by the faction, who brought complaints 
againſt this Caliph, ſhe made anſwer, That he ought 
to be admitted to z and that ſhe maintained 
it afterwards to Ali. I do not object this as a contra- 

: diction, 


Mr HRT 
LOT criticiſed. 


(279) In the ar» 
ticle OTHMAN, 


page 696. 


$3 3 * 
* 


* E * 
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Levant. 
it really is. 


diction, but as an imperfect account. We muſt be- 
lieve, I. That this woman judged the cauſe of Othman, 
and condemned him for impiety. II. That ſhe pro- 
nounced, that they ought to be ſatisfied with his pe- 
nance. Mr Herbelot ſhould have united theſe two 
fats in the article of Aiſchah, and in the article 
of Othman, and not have ſeparated the one from the 
other, by placing the firſt in one place without the 
| ſecond, and the ſecond in another place without the 
BD firit. This advice is of great importance to all 
= | writers of Dictionaries; for they find it very difficult 
to avoid this fault. I am afraid I have been guilty 
of it more than once. | b 
[22] A ven ridiculous tale concerning the credulity 
of the Mahometans as to miracles. ] A Benedictin of 
280) Intituled, the Low-Countries publiſhed a book (280) in 
N An- Latin and Flemiſh, at Deventer, in 1524; in 
richriitt. which he relates a great many idle tales, among the 
reſt this which follows. A Genoeſe had ſo great a 
curioſity to ſee what the Moors or Saracens practiſed 
in their moſques, that he entered it by ſtealth, tho' 
he knew very well the cuſtom of putting all Chri- 
ſtians to death who enter there, or forcing them to 
abjure Chriſtianity, He was encompaſſed with fo 
great a croud, that he could not get out, when an 
accident happened to him, which required him to 
go out immediately, being very much preſſed by a 
natural neceflity ; he could not get the better of it, 
and in a little time ſaw himſelf in danger of death, 


the miſchance. He freed himſelf from this danger, 


A 


A A A A 


* 


[A] He very well deſerved the title of GR EAT. , 
aohich the Turks do not fail to give him.] They con- 
# feſs © That all the conqueſts of his ſucceſſors had his 
IJ for their foundation and pattern, and that it was 
2 © eaſy for them to follow the way he had opened unto 
F them, after he had removed all impediments. And 
therefore, when they ſpeak of him, they commonly 

* ſuppreſs- his name of Mahomet, altho' in their lan- 


* Anton, Gea* bed, and they diſtinguiſh him from the other 
— Namen- Sultans, by the magnificent titles of Boiuc and 4boul- 
Bake reh, whereof one ſignifies great, and the other the 
* father of wiclory. It is objected to him, that during 

* his life, he was ambitious of the firſt of theſe titles; 
but did he not take pains enough to deſerve it? The 

* Chriſtians themſelves have not denied it to him, 
* and jt is agreed on all hands, that he was the 
* firſt” of the Ottoman e mperors, to whom our 
_ © weſtern nations gave the : tle of Grand+Seignior, 
or Great Turk, which poſterity has continued to 
% 
tory of Mabo- [I] The walour of his enemies . . . contributed to raiſe 
8 1h, lib, 7, 


OL. IV. 


a% 


"8 


credulity of the Mahometans as to miracles [2,9 }]. - Mr. Simon is blamed for certain 
things he has publiſhed, which tend to extenuate the infamy of Mahometiſm (2). See %, pepe 
the laſt chapter of his Critical Hiſtory of the belief and cuſtoms of the nations of the Mr Steyaer,, 
But if what he ſays is true at the bottom; he deſerves to be commended; for 
we muſt not foment the hatred of evil, by making it appear more black and hateful than 316. 


the bad ſmell he ſpread around him having diſcovered 


" moſt always brave nations to contend with, and oyer- 


- guage it has the glorious ſignification of praiſed, or 


© kin 


the glory of his triumphs]. This is a happineſs, which the 
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part vi, from 
pag. 303, to pa. 


by giving them to underſtand, that he had been for 
a long time coſtive, and that now being come to re- 
commend himfelf to Mahomet, he found immediate 
eaſe. Whereupon they took his breeches, and hung 
them up in the moſque, crying out, a miracle! a 
miracle] The words of this monk are theſe : Cum 
ibi effet in medio maximæ multitudinis, & non poſſet 
exire, neceſſitaſque ei veniſſet ſuperfluum pondus corporis 
deponendi, flercorizavit in femoralibus. Cum autem 
fetor eſſet in illa Moſchæa, omnes circumſpiciebant qui 
Hujus fetoris cauſa fuiſſet. Inveneruntque ipſum Fanu- 
enſem, quem volentes occidere, ille, qui forte linguam 
eorum ſciebat, eis dixit, wel per interpretem mendacium 
hoc fignificavit, ſcilicet, Quod cum ipſe non poſſet per 
longum tempus habere beneficium wentris, intravit tem- 
plum, ut Mahumeto ſe commendaret, & flatim habuit 
beneficium wentris. Hoc autem audientes & credentes 
illi homines beſtiales, acceperunt femoralia illa flercore 
infeta, & ſuſpenderunt in Moſchæa, clamantes, mira- 
culum! miraculum (281) Thus one half of the 
world laughs at the other; for doubtleſs the Maho- n Antichriſti 
metans are not ignorant of the ridiculous ſtories, pag. 38. apud 


that are told of the monks ; and if it were true, that Revium, in Hi- 


they know nothing of them, yet it — * reaſonably pin Ron 
be believed, that they ſpread lies and impertinent 229 OE: 
fables againſt the Chriſtian ſets. If they knew this 
ſtory of the Flemiſh Benedictin, they would ſay, 

perhaps, theſe honeſt forgers of miracles frame very 

groſs ones for us; not but that they know how to in- 

vent much finer ; but thoſe they keep for themſelyes ; 

they drink off the wine, and ſend us the dregs. 


MAHOMET II, the eleventh ſultan of the Turks, born at Adrianople the 
twenty fourth of March, 1430, was one of the greateſt men that is mentioned in 
hiſtory, if we conſider only the qualifications neceſſary for a conqueror; for as to thoſe 
of a good man, we mult not look for them in his life. It is not true that his mother was 
a Chriſtian (a). He very well deſerved, the title of Gre aT, which he ambitiouſly 
aſpired to, and which the Turks do not fail to give him [A]; for he ſignalized his 
« reign by the conqueſt of two empires, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred conſiderable 

towns. But the progreſs he made was not the effect of a ſudden revolution, or of 

blind fortune, which led him on from victory to victory, without the aſſiſtance of 

« prudent conduct. The blood, which he ſhed upon great occaſions, proves, that the 
advantages he gained were diſputed with him. He raiſed ſome ſieges, made haſty (b) Cuil, li,. 
retreats, and loſt ſome battles ; but thoſe diſgraces, which blunt the edge of common 4 , Mabo- 
ſpirits, encouraged his, or rather inſtructed him how to behave himſelf for the future, 

and his judgment helped him to repair, by patience, what he had loſt by impetuoſity, 4 % Fb, 
He was indefatigable beyond imagination; for more than once he began a campaign de Erpug. Scoar. 

gloriouſly in Europe, and finiſhed it ſtill more gloriouſly in Aſia (b).“ It was his good .“, Pept: 
fortune to be born in an age, in which the valour of his enemies infinitely contributed to 

raiſe the glory of his triumphs [B]. We need not have recourſe to the Turks, in order to oer. 4%. 


(a) See the re- 
mark [F J. 


Egnat. de Orig. 


2 800 bn” 13 form 
great Alexander wanted; for he found only weak ene- 


mies in Aſia, though they were innumerable. It 


ſeems therefore, that he was not the favourite of For- 
tune to the ſame degree as Mahomet was, who had al- 


come, which diſtinguiſnes him from all other great 


conquerors, very much to his advantage. Let us 


prove this by the words of a modern author, who has 
given us a ſine Hiſtory of this Sultan. It cannot be 
* ſaid, that he had to do with obſcure enemies, and 
nations that were not war- like, ſince among the il- 


© luftrions captains, who checked his ſucceſſes, are 


* reckoned Huniades, and Matthias Corvinus, with 
the forces of Hungary ; Scand „ with thoſe of 
© the fierce Albanians; the Valachian Uladus, as in- 


© trepid as they, although in truth not ſo honeſt a 


man; the em of Greece, and Trebiſonde, the 
of Perſia, - of Naples, and Boſnia ; the princes 
of Greece, of Servia, of Sinope, and Caramania ; . 
© the republics of Venice and Genoa, the knights of 


© © Rhodes, and the armies of the Cruſade, that is, the 


© choiceſt ſoldiers of our weſtern nations. There was + 
not one of ſo many enemies, whom he did not meet 


2 : 2 -- © deſigned! \ 
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Form a juſt Idea of his merits. The Chriſtians have raiſed monuments to him C], which 
exalt his victories above what the Ottoman annals do, and above all that the Turks could 


invent to immortalize the grandeur of his actions. It is therefore very ſtrange, that, in 
_ Chriſtendom, there ſhould be ſome eminent writers, who maintain, that proſperity is a 


ſign of a good cauſe [D], and that none but virtuous princes have a ſhare in the favours 


« defignedly, with extraordinary bravery, and who did 
© not at laſt yield to his valour, or his conduct. Chri- 
© ſtians, or Mahometans, they were alike the aim of 
* his ambition; and the intereſt of his religion was 


never admitted among the maxims of his policy. 


* Among ſo many Sultans, not one of them to this 
© day, but he only, durſt ſend regular troops into Ita- 
ly, where they gained a pitched battle, and took a 
© ſtrong' town, not by a ſudden aſſault, as pirates do, 
© but by the regular attacks of a formal fiege (2). 
[C] The Chriftians have raiſed monuments to him.] 
The fame Hiſtorian has furniſhed us with the proof 
of this. I do not think it any fault to revive the 
© memory of this conqueror ; for, beſides that it 1s 
*- impoſſible his name ſhould periſh +, there never was 
© any infidel prince, who left among us the like mo- 
* numents. The Catholic church | takes care to put 
us in mind of him every day of the year, by a re- 
« markable and perpetual fignal ; for the ringing of 
the bell every day for prayers, at noon, was en- 
© joined by one of our Popes, only to advertiſe the 
people to recommend to God the faithful that fought 
* againſt this Sultan T. For one battle that he loſt, 
we do ſtill, every year, return thanks to heaven, 
by ſolemnizing the feſtival of the transfiguration of 
our Saviour, which was inſtituted in memory of 
this victory. But, what deſerves our conſideration 
no leſs, he alone gave occaſion to the calling of a 
general council, and to the project of ſeveral others. 
„His ** armies alone forced the Chriſtians to oppoſe 
< againſt him thoſe of a Cruſade, which was plainly 


© diſtinguiſhed from all other holy wars, becauſe a 


Pope marched with it in perſon, accompanied by 


the college of cardinals. Laſtly, he alone obliged 


© the weſtern emperors to inſtitute the order ++ of 
the knights of Auſtria, who, under this great name, 


taken from the houſe of their founder, and under 


the protection of St George, engaged themſelves by 
* ſolemn vows to put a ſtop to his aſtoniſhing pro- 
« greſs. An 4 archbiſhop, a cardinal, and even a 
Pope publiſhed, during his Life, his victories in their 
«* writings, to raiſe up enemies againſt him in favour 
of our altars (3). The confeſſion, our Hiſtorians 
make, bears no leſs a teſtimony to his glory, than the 


preparations, which the Pope made to retire to Avig- 


non, in caſe Italy was attacked by Mahomet in per- 
ſon. Achmet, who commanded in. Otranto, went 
from thence, to wait upon his maſter, .* and confer 
with him about the progreſs of his arms in Italy, 


_ © whither alſo he promiſed ro carry him. The threats 


he uſed at his embarking, threw- the Italians into 


a a terrible conſternation, and made them fear a cam- 


1t Cuſpinian. in 
Vit. Mahomet, 


« paign, ſo much the more fatal, becauſe the Ottoman 
« garriſon continued every day to make excurſions, and 

gained new advantages; ſo that Otranto was filled 
with Chriſtian flaves and booty. Italy has ſuffered 
greater miſchiefs; but it never was put into ſuch 
trights, and it ſeemed as if the people there were -al- 
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ready condemned, to wear the turban. It is cer- 


tain, that the r 1. Sixtus IV, fancy- 
me that Rome was already involved in the frightful 
deſti 


iny of Conſtantinople, deſigned to have truſted it 


© to the protection of the apoſtles, and thought of no- 


* Sabellic. En- 
nead. *, lib. Vi. 


4) Guillet, ib. 
lib. vii, pag. 
3745 375» ad 
ann, 1480. 
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out againſt A hundred thouſand 


x 


thing but equipping his gallies, to ſail to Provence, 
and to tranſlate a ſecond time the holy ſee to Avig- 
non. The Hiſtorians of that time have written, that 


there was no hopes of faſety for Italy ; , becauſe . in 


ometans, en- 


A 


couraged, nxt yas Taopaled, by the preſence of the 
Sultan. Among all the teſtimonies of that conſter- 
nation, I ſhall only relate that .of Sabellicus, who 
* 4 : + ww 45 £4 . 4 4* $5.54 44 ” N. n 

was of that copatry, and lived at that time *. There 
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widence 7 Gon put @ flop 10 ſo horrible, a miſchief by . 
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te death of  Mahamet A, 1 ſhall preſently (5) cite 


r* * en beck to the pre · 


. 
* 


to the glory. of this Turkyſh prince. The exceſhve 


© out of contempt, and themſelves men. 


2 . Ene 11 - Eh L *0* 4 
ere is another monument, raiſed by the Chriſtians 


of 


joy, they teſtified at his death, was equivalent to the 
fineſt panegyrics of Greece. Let us again hear Mr Guil- 
let. The news of the death of Mabomet was received in 
Chriftendom with the greateſt tranſports of joy that ever 
ewere ſcen. At Rhodes, where the news was brought 
ſooner than to other places, they made ſolemn rejoicings; 
but they were not equal to thoſe of Rome. Pope Sixtus 
cauſed all the churches to be opened, and forbad all arti- 


ficers to workat their trades ; he appointed feſtivals, which | 


laſted three days, with public prayers and general pro- 
ceſfions 3 he commanded, that, during this time, the whole 
artillery of the caſtle of St Angels ſhould be continually 
diſcharged ; and, which is moſt remarkable, he put a ſtop 
to the preparations for his voyage to Avignon, wwhither 
he intended to fly, as to a place of refuge from the Otteman 


2 1Rie 
Preſent 
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arms (6). The Hiſtorian, being ſenſible, that ſo many (6) Guilfet, Mid. 


demonſtrations of joy might be prejudicial to the pag. 384. 


Chriſtian name, becauſe they are not agreeable to that 
noble greatneſs of foul, which ancient Rome affected, 
endeavours to elude or refute this objection by a pious 
remark. It muſt be confeſſed, ſays he (7), that the 


Chriſtian religion has put a great difference between the 


manners of the ancient Nomans and of the modern, and 
that it hath done it avith fuch juſtice as cannot be too 
much admired. For ancient Rome, being prepoſeſſed with 


ts proud maxims, and a policy, wherein pride had a 


larger ſhare than generoſity, would fhew no ſigns of joy 


at the death of it's enemies, left it ſhould be ſuſpe&ed 
ſhe was ſhamefully afraid of their power. Thus Cafar 
affefted to lament the death of Pompey; and Pagan Hi- 
ſtory is full of inſtances of ſuch like oftentation, 


But, in 


(7) Ibid, 


the age of Mahomet, the deſtruttion of ſacred altars, aud 


th profanation of our moſt holy myſteries, juſtly required 


an exceeding freer Joy for the death of this famous, ſa- 


crilgious robber, 


I have already ſaid (8), that the Chriſtians gave this 
terrible enemy the firname of Grand-Seignior. _ 
[D] Some eminent Chriſtian writers maintain. that 


proſperity is a fan of a. good cauſe.) I have already 


ſewn the impertinence of theſe writers in the article 


of MAHOMET the falſe prophet (9). I have 
ſhewn, that, with regard to triumphs, the ſtar of Ma- 
hometiim has prevailed over the ſtar of Chriſtianity, 


and that, if we were to judge of the goodneſs of theſe. 


religions by the glory of temporal ſucceſs, the Ma- 
hometan would appear to be the better of the two. The 
Mahometans are ſo certain of this, that they alledge 


8) In the ; 
| — ra]. 


(9) Remark [P].- 


no ſtronger proof of the goodneſs of their cauſe; than 


the glorious ſucceſſes, wherewith Go p has favoured it. 
See What a Monk, who continued long in Turkey, 


has taught us, as to the motives, which retain theſe 


victoria eorum continua contra Chriſtianos: quod a- 
liquos multum movet. Unde victores ſe nominant, 
& gloriantur quaſi victores totius mundi. Orant 


etiam pro victoribus ſpecialiter in omnibus congrega- 

tionibus ſuis, præſertim in continuis poſt comeſtio- 
nem gratiarum actionibus. Superbiunt inſuper, - & 
_ © Chriſtianos fœminas deſpiciendo nominant, & ſe vi- 


ros eorum. Et ut ad hoc magis ac magis inciten- 
* tur, anteceſſorum victorias deſcribunt, decantant, 


* laudant ac præconizant (10). - - - The ſecond motive (10) Septem- Ca. 
is their continual wvidory. over the Chriſtians; avhich ſtrenſis de mori- 
bus Turcarum, 
cap xi, pag. 40. 
apud Hottinger. 


* 2s of great weight auith ſome. From whence they ſtyle 
© themfelyes the conquerors, and beaſt as if they had 
* conquered the whole world. For they put up prayers in 


and eſpecially in their grace after meat. They-pride 
* themſeFves maxcover,. and call the Chriſtians <women, 


And to incite 
* themſelves ſtill the more to this, they deſcribe, | ſing, 


.* exgol, and cry up, the victories of their anceſtors." 
Let us add another witneſs, . The happy ſucceſs of 
* the arms of theſe infidels is another argument, which 
* they make uſe of, to maintain the truth of their 


* religion. 


For, ſince they believe, that God is the 


infidels in their religion. Secundum motivum eſt 


as a pious acknowledgement, that Rome 
aba indebted to Heawen for the welfare of Chriſtianity. 


Hiſtor. Oriental.» 


* author of all good events, they conclude, that the 


* more they have ſucceeded in their wars, the more 


God makes it appear, that he approves their =_ 
| : and 


particular for the conquerors in all their. congregations, pag. 338. 


| Pire, book ii, 


and fires, ⁊bbat- 
ever ſhe can meet, 


with different age | . 
principles about troops would quickly be upon the Rhine. TWo or 


F (16) 1 Tim. iv, 


phoon | 


MAHO 


and religion. This perſuaſion makes the Turks 
* hate and deteſt the Jews above all other people 
in the world. They call them a people abandoned 
by Gop, becauſe they have no fixed habitation up- 
on earth, and no prince of their own nation to pro- 
© te& and defend them (11). F 
2 1)Ricaut, The Monk, whom I juft now cited, tells us a 
Preſent 3 particular that deſerves our attention; which is, that 
OS the Turks look upon themſelves as men, and the 
chap, ili, pag. m. Chriſtians as women. How does this agree with our 
324» Hiſtories, which inform us, that the 'Turks never con- 
quered the Chriſtians v/ithout being ten or twelve to 
one, and without loſing twenty times as many men 
as the Chriſtians did? If this were true, would they 
ſay, that the Chriſtians are women? I know not 
what to ſay, upon this ſubject; but I am perſuaded 
on the one fide, that our weſtern Chriſtians have al- 
ways been as good ſoldiers at leaſt as the Ottomans ; 
and, on the other fide, that our Hiſtories are full of 
fables, as to the number of the ſoldiers ſlain, and of 
the ſoldiers that fought : they increaſe it prodigiouſly 


von the ſide of the Infidels, and leſſen it as much on 
(12) The furft in ; the other ſide, They do what we have ſeen done by 


ag 4 n Cp the Gazetteers of each party in theſe laſt campaigns, 


at the two fieges of Namur (12). By turns the Ga- 


(13) Note, that zettes of the beſie sed ſpoke. of ſeveral -imaginary aſ- 
Mecca dies not: faults, wherein the enemy loſt an infinite number of 


gs to * men; By turns they ſo increaſed their loſſes in real aſ- 
urs, as 


Gaxettes ſuppoſed. ſaults, that he, who ſhould add together the ſlain, 


the wounded, the deſerters, and the ſick, mentioned 
(14) Compare the in theſe relations, would not find one man left in 
words of Fuve- the army of the beſiegers, who could hear the beſieged 
nal, Sat. VI, ver. beat a parley. However things are changed for the 
dam facit better; the Turks have ſhewn, both in Hungary and 
ie Niphatem Greece, ſince the year 1683, that they are but poor 


In populos, mag- ſoldiers, and are not able to reſiſt the Chriſtian troops 
noque illic cuncta inferior to them in number. If they had always been 


arva tener! 


Diluvio, nutsre ſo unſucceſsful, they would never have taken proſperi- 


| urdes, fabfidere Ty for the mark of a true religion. They have met 
urbes, | 


bers with great loſſes in Europe, and our news-writers 
Wrecks, floods, pretend, that they have had fatal loſſes in Aſia; for 

bew often have we read in the Gazettes, that Mecca (13), 
She ſpreads, and Grand Cairo, and the neighbouring provinces, have 


75 the fame of been facked, and that there was a great conſternation 
; ev" ry ſtreet, 


at Conſtantinople, upon occaſion of theſe irruptions 
How men ſport and inſurrections (14). They were political frauds, 
deſigned to perſuade the people, that all the imperial 


proſperity and ad- three ſmall conſequences, very eaſy to be drawn, 
verſity. lead the reader prey thither. M2) 

One would think the Turks, after theſe diſgraces, 
| ſhould doubt whether their religion be good, and 
yet they do not: they are no more capable than o- 

ther men of arguing conſequentially, and of followin 

their own principles. 'They do as the orthodox woul 

do; for they, attribute their misfortunes, not to any 

fault in their religion, but to the little care they take 
to practiſe it. Give me leave to fay one word about 
the inconſtancy of mens reaſonings with reſpe& to 
adverſity and proſperity. Their maxims upon this 
| ſubje& axe quite oppoſite : for you will be told, that 

(15) 2 Tim. i, oy who will live godly, muſt ſuffer perfection (15), 
12. and that godlineſs has the promiſe of this life, and of 
that which is to come (16). You will be told, that 
f that, if we obſerve it narrowly, we ſhall find the 
maxim of Livy true, that thoſe, who fear God, ſuc- 
ceed in their defigns, and that fortune 1s an enemy to 


(17) Invenietis the ungodly (17). This is not all: as to the 8 
| omnia proſpera theſis, it is agreed that we ſhould not judge o 


things 


eveniſſe ſequenti- 


bus Deos, adverſa by the event, and that thole, who do fo, deſerve to 


ſpernentibus, 7. be unhappy. 
Livias, CET | CY A 

- = = careat ſucceſſibus opto, 
(13) Ovid, Epiſt. Quiſquis ab eventu facta notanda putat (18), 
Phyll. ad Demo- | ; | _ 

May he fill want ſucceſs in all his deeds, | 
Who thinks no action good, but what ſucceeds.” 


But let us repreſent to ourſelves two great ' oppoſite 
parties, one of which has formed an important en- 
terprize: if it ſucceeds, they do not fail to infer from 
thence, that it is juſt; they maintain, that this good 
ſucceſs is a mark of Gov's approbation; the other par- 
ty, on the contrary, maintains, that we muſt keep to 


Gop ſuffers the wicked to proſper in this life, and 


MET II. 31 


of fortune (c). It is to no purpoſe to alledge, thit, if the Chriſtian princes had hot been (c) Ser what B. 
divided, they would have beaten the Mahometans [El. Some have written, that this 


us bas written 
againſt Machia- 
10 Silta an veh, © 


the general theſis, and to the careat ſucceſſibus opto, &c. 
and that Gop, for the puniſhment of men, very 
often permits the wicked to ſucceed in their pernicious 
deſigns. But if the party, who gives ſuch leſſons 
of morality, ſoon after forms an enterprize of con- 
ſequence, and ſees it ſucceſsful, you thall no more 
hear them ſpeak of the general theſis ; but they ſay 
in their turn, that good ſucceſs is a mark of the juſtice 
of that affair, and that it is plain, Gop has approved 
it, fince he has ſo viſibly accompanied it with his 
holy benediction. Then the other party will not be 
aſhamed to ſay, that we muſt not judge of things by 
the event, careat ſucceſſibus opto, &c. and to vent a 
hundred fine common places. Is any thing more con- 
venient than this? Is not this to be furniſhed with 
principles, as we are with cloaths, theſe for ſummer, 
and thoſe for winter (19) 92? 

LE] I is to nd purpoſe to alledge, that, if the Chriftian | | 
princes had not been divided, they would hace beaten the (1 9 Apply here 
Mahometans.) An infinite number of books are full har Sr Hilary 
of complaints, that the Chriſtian princes, by devour- 4 4. 5. ad | 
one another, have loſt Conſtantinople, the iſle of br poor qui 
Rhodes, Hungary, &c. which they might eaſily have menftruas de Deo 
prevented, if they had united their forces againſt the fides, which avere 
common enemy of Chriſtendom. We have reaſon to 74e fides tem- 
believe this, and to complain of a diſagreement, which P9797 90am E- 
has proved ſo beneficial to the Turks. But it would ge 7 . 
be very ridiculous, if this remark ſhould be made uſe vice co the Refu- 
of, to ſhew, that the falſe church has not been more geet, pag. 35. 


favoured with temporal proſperities than the true one; % the end of the 


a - * > * A . . s..- 3 F k G 
for this diſagreement of the Chriſtian princes is, in pe 19 


itſelf, a great unhappineſs : and, ſuppole the Infidels RILS. 
had not taken advantage of it, it had nevertheleſs been 
a great affliction to Chriſtendom. Obſerve well, that, 

in the queſtion, whether Chriſtianity has had a larger 

ſhare of proſperity, than the falſe religions, we are 

not to enquire, whether the Sultans obtained victories 

by the valour of their troops, or by the weaknefs of 

their enemies ; but whether they conquered kingdoms, 

and gained battles over the Chriſtians. Whether they 

did io by good fortune, or by bravery, it is till a tem- (20) I demens & 
poral proſperity : and ſo we get nothing by leſſening the _ os) a 
glory of their triumphs, under pretence of their taking Ms ant places 
advantage of the diviſions of the Chriſtians : this rather & declamatio fias. 
affords a new proof of the ill ſucceſs of the Chriſtians. Juven. Sat. X. 
Let us therefore eſteem it as a monument erected 2 rr 3 
by the Chriſtians to the good fortune and glory of the ge Apt, an- 
Turks, that ſo many harangues have been publiſhed, 3;:;ous fl, 
exhorting Chriſtian princes to unite their forces againſt To pleaſe the boys, 
the Infidels. There was a time, when our profeſſors 47d be a'theme, 
of eloquence would not have been thought worthy of © . e 
their penſions, unleſs they had made an harangue of | wr 
this nature, and thoſe harangues were not ſallies of wit, (21) Et nos ergo 
or ſchool-boys exerciſes, like the declamations, that manum ferulæ 
were made at Rome upon Annibal (20) and Sylla (21) ; ſubduximus, & 
but they were ſerious and grave diſcourſes, deſigned 0 d 4 
to perſuade princes to enter into a ſtrict league, and mus Sylla prira- 
undertake a ee expedition. Jerome Reutnerus has tus ut altum 
collected ſeveral volumes of theſe harangues. Neither Dormiret . . .. , 
did princes alone ſtand in need of an exhortation to Idem, Sat. I, 
concord; there was another kind of divifion, which . by theſe 
did no ſmall miſchief to Chriſtianity. The eccleſiaſtics incorrigib le fools, 
depended upon the laity, and theſe hoped the eccle- I Jet deelaiming 
ſiaſtics would furniſh the expences of the war: Platina = Pedantic 

has very naturally deſeribed the ill eſſects, Which fol- ge; , 
lowed from that reciprocal expeQation. © Mahome- n I Arouy 
* tus. Arabs, /ays he (22), magnum. in Chriſtiano po- to get renown, | 
pulo excitavit incendium: & ita magnum, ut verear Adviſing Sylla to 
* ne <jus ſecta noſtra potiſſimum tate reliquias Chri- 4 2r/v«? 2 

« ſtiani nominis penitus extinguat: adeo tepeſcimus, — 
* & ammo ac corpore languidi interitum noſtrum ex-, 8 
pedctantes concidimus, Amaleſcit ejus ſecta nunc AN ” 
© multo magis quam antea, Nam tota Aſia & Africa, 

* magnaque pars Europæ Mahometanus principibus 


| © ſubjeca eſt. Inſtant nune Thurci terra ac mari : 


* ut nos tanquam cuniculos, ex his Europæ latebris 


- © ervant. Sedemus otioſi: alter alterum expectantes, 


* quaſi hoc malum univerſz reipublicz Chriſtianæ non 
« immineat, Expectant facerdotes ut a ſæcularibus hoc 


© tantum bellum & tam neceſſarium ſumatur. Expe&tant 


item ſæculares ut Preſbyteri tuendæ religionis cauſa pe- 
cunias in ſumptus bellicos polliceantur & ſubminiftrent, 
ne in pejores uſus effundant, quemadmodum facere ple - 
rique conſuevere, pecunias eleemoſynis & ſanguine mar- 
rum comparatas, in awea & argentea vaſa & * 

* dia 


{23) Hotting. 
Hiſtor. Orient. 
pag. 338. 


MAH O 


MET II. 


Sultan was an Atheiſt [F]. This may be true; at leaſt it is certain, that he made war, 
to ſatisfy his ambition, and not to aggrandize Mahometiſm. He preferred his own in- 
tereſt to that of the religion he profeſſed, and hence it came to paſs, that he granted a 


dia quidem fundentes: parum de futuro ſolliciti: 
Dei quem tantum utilitatis gratia colunt, & homi- 
num contemptores. - - - - Mahomet the Arabian blew 
© up a great flame among the Chriſtians ; ſo great a one, 
© that I fear, left, in this our age, eſpecially, his ſect 
« ſhould quite extinguiſh the remains of the Chriſtian 
name: we are fo luke-warm, and fit down in an in- 
© dolent expectation of our ruin. His ſect prevails at 


* preſent more than ever : for all Afia and Africa, and 


© a great part of Europe, is ſubjeft to Mahometan princes. 
* The Turks now preſs us by ſea and land, to drive us 
© out of Europe, like rabbets out of their burrows. We 
« fit flill, each expecting the other to ſtir, as if this evil 


did not hang over the aubole Chriſtian world. The 


clergy expect the laity ſhould undertake this ſo great and 
neceſſary var. The laity in their turns expect the 
clergy ſhould engage to ſupply money to carry on the war, 
and not ſquander away, as moſt of them do, the money 
raiſed by charities and the blood of martyrs, in the pur- 
© chaſe of large gold and ſilver veſſels, regardleſs of the 
future, and in contempt of GOD, whom they worſhip 
* only for gain, as well as of nen. - 
Bellarmin therefore is very juſtly laughed at for 
placing proſperity among the marks of the true church. 
Quas ultimo ponit loco notas Bellarminus IX & X 
infelicem exitum Ecclefiam oppugnantium, felicitatem 
vero Ecclſiam defendentium, nomen notarum adeo non 
* merentur, ut mirum ſit non cogitaſſe Cardinalem fu- 
© riofis hac ratione Muhammedanis contra nos ſuppe- 
« ditari arma (23). - - - - - The ninth and tenth marks, 
 ewhich Bellarmin places laſt, to wit, The ill ſucceſs 
. 
x 


I. ET GE Oh © 


of thoſe, who oppoſe the church, and the good for- 
tune of thoſe who defend it, are o far from deſerving 


the name of marks, that it is ſurpriſing the cardinal 


was not aware, that this was to furniſh the furious 
Mahometans with arms. It belongs to the Maho- 


metans to teach ſuch a doQrine, as Hottinger makes 


it appear, who, beſides ſhews, that the name of Ca- 


_ tholic, antiquity, long and uninterrupted duration, 


large extent, ſucceſſion of 2 miracles, auſterity 


of manners, teſtimony of adverſaries, and ſuch other 


marks, whereby Bellarmin pretends to diſcern the true 


church, are the ſame, which the followers of Maho- 


(24) Jovius, in 
log. virorum 
bellica virtute il- 
lyſtrium, lib. iii, 


ag. m. 262, 


5) Guillet, bi 
Ba „ lib. i, pag. 
10. 


met alledge to the advantage of their religion. 
[F] Some have written, that this Sultan was an 
Atheiſt.) Paul Jovius makes the following remark 
upon this occaſion (24)% * Natus erat ex Deſpoti Ser- 
* viz filia, quæ puerum Chriſtianis præceptis & mo- 
ribus imbuerat, quorum mox oblitus adoleſcendo, 
ita ad Mahometis facra ſe contulit, ut neque hos, 
© neque illos ritus teneret, & in arcano prorſus Atheos 
* haberetur; utpote qui unum tantum bonz fortune 
© numen. coleret, quod præclarè conciliari vivida effi- 
cacique animi virtute prædicabat. Itaque nulli ad- 
dictus religioni, cunctorum hominum accuratas de 
Diis, tanquam humana nihil curantibus, cogitationes 
irridebat; eo animi decreto, ut nullum unquam jus 
amicitiæ aut fœderis, niſi ex commodo, exceptaque 
ad proferendum imperium occaſione, colendum at- 
« que ſervandum arbitraretur. - - - He was born of a 
* daughter of the governor of Servia, who had inſtructed 
Him during his childhood in the Chriſtian precepts and 
* manners ; which forgetting as he grew up, he embraced 
the Mahometan religion, but in ſuch a manner as not 
to flick to any particular rites, and was thought to be 
an Atheiſt in his heart ; for he worſhipped only the 
© deity of fortune, which he pretended might clearly be 
« reconciled with a lively and efficacious virtue of the 
© mind, Being therefore attached to no religion, he laughed 
at all mens notions about the gods, as not concerning 
* themſelves with human affairs ; and reſolved to obſerve 
no faith or compact farther than it ſerved to pro- 
© mote the ends of his ambition.” There are two ob- 
ſervations to be made upon this paſſage : I. Paul Jo- 
vius is miſtaken when he affirms that the mother of 
Mahomet was a Chriſtian (25). * Neither the name, 
nor the quality of his mother, are known, though 
* all the weſtern Hiſtorians, being prepoſſeſſed with a 
common error, have deſcribed her to us under names 
differently forged, ſometimes of Meliſſa, and Irene; 
* ſometimes of Mary the daughter of the Deſpotes of 
* Servia, and called Deſpcene, a title of honour 


toleration 


© which the Greeks gave to the eaſtern Chriſtian 
* princeſſes. But though this Deſpœne was married to 


Sultan Amurat, yet ſhe was no more than ſtep- mother 


to Mahomet, and never had any children, as is plainly 
proved by the embaſſy of the Hiſtorian Phranza Þ, 
* who was ſent to ſolicit her to marry the emperor 
© Conſtantine, when ſhe was the widow of Amurat. 
The Turks, and the reſt of the Greeks are agreed 
in this (26). . . . . There is a great probability, that 
© | Deſpene Mary, who, by a peculiar privilege, 
© lived there (27) in the exerciſe of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, took ſome care of him; for ſhe taught him 
* the Lord's Prayer, and the Angelical Salutation, not 
© as a leflon of piety, which Amurat, being jealous 
of his worſhip, would have rigorouſly condemned, 
but as a meer amuſement to a child, whoſe curioſity 


already inclined him to all things.“ My ſecond re- 


flexion is, that Paul Jovius groſsly contradicts himſelf ; 
for if Mahomet II acknowledged and ſerved the deity 
of fortune, and if he believed, that he could gain her 
favour by application, and by virtue of his courage, 
he was not at all an Atheiſt, and did not wholly reject 
Providence. It is plain, that this fortune, whom he 


+ Phranz. lib, 
i, cap. ii. Chal- 
cond. üb. vö, 
Turco-Græc. 
pag. 22. Annal. 
Sultan. cap. xcili, 
xcvi. 


(26) Gulllet, ib. 
Pag. 1 1 . 


4 Turco-Grzc, 
pag. 194. Infor- 
mat. di Paolo 
Giovio, pag. 75, 
Annal. Sultan, 
cap. xcix. 


(27) That is, in 
the Seraglio. 


ſerved, could not appear to his mind, but under the 


idea of a Being, which diſpoſes of events, and favours 


certain perſons. This cannot be attributed to a 
blind Being, which is moved by a natural force. But 


this Being muſt direct it's power according to it's de- 
fires, muſt know what men do, and diſtinguiſh them 
one from another. Every one may ſee, that the Atheiſl's 
ſyſtem is inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of ſuch a 
Being (28). Father Maimbourg, who here tranſcribes 
Paul Jovius, has fallen into the ſame contradiction. 
There never was, ſays he (20), a greater Atheiſt than 
this prince, who adored only his caun good fortune, which 
he acknowledged as the only Deity, to which he avas 


always ready to ſacrifice all things ; who laughed at all 


religions; at the Chriſtian, in which he was inſtructed 


daughter of the Deſpotes of Serwia ; and at the religion 
of Mahomet, whom he ſtiled the ring-leader of the * 
ditti among his confidents; amd at all thoſe, æubo believed 
there wwas any other Providence but that, aubich every 
one ought to have for himſelf. From hence it came 10 paſs, 
that his intereſt, grandeur, and pleaſure, were the on- 
h rule of his actions, and that he neither kept faith, 


nor word, nor oath, nor treaty, but only ſo far as he 
found it convenient, or uſeful, for attaining one of theſd 


three ends, which he aimed at in every thing that b 


undertook. 


It is a very common opinion, that ſome perſons are 


fortunate ; and others unfortunate ; and we can hardly 
refrain from believing it, when we conſider public 
events. Lhere are ſome admirals, who are almoſt al- 


ways croſſed by contrary winds, in the moſt important 
deſigns. There are others, for whom a fair wind 
ſeems to riſe, every time they have any great deſigns 
to execute. This good and bad fortune does not ap- 
pear ſo manifeſtly in land-armies ; but it cannot be de- 
nied that rain or fair weather, and many other acci- 
dents, which do not at all depend upon our wiſdom, of- 
tener croſs or hinder the deſigns of certain generals, than 
they do thoſe of others. It may be obſerved likewiſe, 
that there are ſome generals, who are never ſeconded 
with what they call lucky hits, but when they fight 
againſt captains, who are accounted unlucky. If we 
were to trace the adventures of private perſons, we 
ſhould find proportionably as many marks of theſe 
lucky or unlucky hits. No Atheiſt, no Epicurean, 
can admit of this diſtinction of good and bad 
fortune: it is inconſiſtent with their ſyſtem. Will 


they alledge the influences of the ſtars? This is ft 


only to be ſaid in a ſonnet: for the ſtars cin do no- 
thing, in this caſe, unleſs they are directed by an ir- 
telligent principle; and this is what they do not ad- 


mit. They will ſay, that he is an unlucky man, who 


purchaſes two hundred lottery tickets out of three 
thouſand, and draws no prize at all ; and- that he 
is a lucky man, who buys only three tickets out of 
a hundred thouſand, and draws the higheſt prize: but 
they will maintain, that this is done without the di- 
rection of any intelligent Being, and is a neceſſary con- 

| ; ſequence 


(28) See the arti- 


cle CASAR, 
remark [HI. 


(29) Maimbourg, 
Hiſtory of the 
Schiſm of the 
Greeks, lib. vi, 


from his infancy by the Sultaneſs, his mother-in-law, Pag. 291. of the 


Dutch edition, 
He cites Ducas, 
cap. XXxXiit, 


A REFrLExION 


on the common 


opinion, that 


there are fortu- 
nate perſons, 
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toleration to the Greek church, and alſo ſhewed great civility to the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople [G]. There is no probability, that he made the vow which is attributed to 
him [H] It is ſaid, that to let his ſoldiers ſee, that pleaſure was not capable to effe- 


ſequence of the mixture of the tickets. In effect, if 

there were no Providence, ſomebody muſt neceſſari- 

ly have the greateſt prize, and one perſon rather than 

a hundred others : but they cannot maintain, according 

to their ſyſtem, that certain men ſhall always have the 

great prizes, who buy only a few tickets, and that 

thoſe, who buy a great number, ſhall never draw any 

prize; for this would plainly evince the direction of 

{ome genius, that is either a friend, or an enemy. And 

thus it appears, why they cannot admit the diſtinction, 

| properly ſpeaking of fortunate and unfortunate per- 

zo) See upon all ſons (30). In a word, to return to Mahomet, if he ac- 

rg gue xg * knowledged the deity of fortune, he was neither an 
TIL Ox. Atheiſt, nor an Epicurean. | 

and ſhewed great civility to the patriarch of Conſtanti- 

nople.] J perſuade myſelf, that my readers will be 

glad to find here a ſhort account of a matter ſo curious 

as this. I ſhall make uſe of the words of Father 

Maimbourg, who, having deſcribed the taking of Con- 

ſſſantinople, and Mahomet's triumphal entry into that 

(31) Maimbourg, city, continues thus: © (31) After this, as he was very 

ubi ſupra, pag» dextrous, being unwilling to loſe the Chriſtians, who 

358, Oe. were the chief ſtrength, and afforded the greateſt 

revenue of his new empire, he applied himſelf, by a 

© maſter-piece of Policy, to gain their good will, by 

* ſhewing them, that he would treat them very fa- 

| _ © yourably, like a good maſter, and allow them the 

+ Phan, 1b. 1908 exerciſe of their religion. For, underſtanding , 

i, caps ix. that the patriarchical ſee was vacant by the voluntary 

| reſignation. of Gregory Protoſyncellus, who had re- 

tired to Rome, he reſolved to fill it up : and that he 

might immediately act as emperor, he ordered that 


it ſhould be done after the ſame manner, as was 


practiſed under the laſt princes. . . . He cauſed ſome 
biſhops to aſſemble, who were then near Conftanti- 
nople, with the few eccleſiaſtics, who remained there, 
and the chief citizens ; and theſe choſe, according to 
his order, the famous ſenator + George Scholarius, 
the ſame who had declared ſo ſtrongly for the Ca- 
tholic faith at the council of Florence, and whom 
Mahomet, who loved able men, had ſpared, when 
he put to death ſo many perſons of quality, know- 


cit. Leo Allat. 
de perp. conſenſ. 
Hb. iii, cap. v, 


ing that he was the moſt learned man, and the moſt 


eloquent of all the Greeks. He was then choſen un- 


der the name of Gennadius; and the Sultan would 


have the ſame ceremonies obſerved on this occaſion, 
which the emperors of Conſtantinople had uſed at 
the inſtalling of the patriarchs, after this manner 


(32) Maimbourg, © . . . . . (32). Immediately after Gennadius had been 


ibid. pag. 3b1, choſen, he was conducted, by his order, * great 
| pomp to the palace, where he received him With all 
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making him even eat at his table, and holding long 


conferences with him, as if he had been one of 
his moſt intimate confidents. After which, having 
carried him into the great hall, the ceremony was 
performed of giving the paſtoral ſtaff into his hand, 
in the preſence of the Turks and Chriſtians, who 
flocked thither to ſee ſo ſurprizing a ſight ; where 
the Sultan of the Turks, the mortal enemy of Chri- 
ſtendom, was ſeen to give the inveſtiture of the pa- 
triarchate of Conſtantinople, by the croſier. He did 
more than all this ; for, tho' the new patriarch did 
all that he could to hinder him, alledging the ex- 
ample of other emperors, who had never carried 
goodneſs and civility ſo far; yet he would conduct 
him to the gate of the palace, and there he deſired 
him to mount on the fineſt horſe of his ftables, 


richly harneſſed with white ſattin, embroidered with 


gold, and ordered all his viſiers and baſhaws to ac- 
company him, as they did, marching in good order 
on foot, ſome before, and ſome behind him, in a 
long and magnificent train, a-croſs the f whole city, 
as far as the famous church of the Twelve Apoſtles, 
which he had aſſigned to be his patriarchal church, 
inftead of St Sophia, of which he had made a great 


* moſque. He went alſo to viſit him ſome days after 
* in the new patriarchal palace of the church of 
* Our Lady, which he had obtained of the Sultan 
© inſtead of that of the Twelve Apoſtles ; and there 
he _ _ to explain to him the chief points of 
VOL. IV. ; 


Rn The abſtract of which is ſeen in the following remark. 
[G ] He granted a toleration ta the Greek church, 


minate 


* the Chriſtian religion : which that great man did 
with ſo much judgment, ſtrength, and clearneſs, and 
* ſo much with the approbation of the Sultan, that he 
defired to have that expoſition in writing, which is 
to be ſeen to this day in Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
half Turkiſh. Thus that able prince, by this coun- 
terfeited ſweetneſs at the beginning of his empire, 
endeayoured to oblige the Chriſtian Greeks to bear 
© the yoke more patiently; which they were not to 
find ſo hard, as they have ſince found it to this 
day.“ Conſult Mr Guillet (33), who relates all this, . 3 
largely and exactly, and mentions ſeveral other things, Pn Fs 
which were done by Mahomet in favour of the Greeks. 259, og 
[H] There is no probability, that he made the wow, . 
ewhich is attributed to him.] The Supplement to the . 
Annals of Baronius (34) in 1469, affirms, that Ma- (34) That is, 
* homet, tranſported with zeal for his religion, made Spondanus, in 
* the following ſolemn vow againſt ours. I fear and the continuation 
« proteſt by a wow, which I make to the only G O D, the Annals. 


. ; ? He cites Letter 
* creator of all things, that I will neither taſte the jos a 7 he 


* ſweetneſs of ſleep, nor of good chear, that I avill re- cardinal of Pavia, 
© nounce even the defires of pleaſure, and ſenſual delights, and ſays, that a 
and that I will not turn my face from the eaſt to the Crtan perſon 


* veſt, till I hade trampled under my horſe's feet all the 3 


l 


© gods, which the adorers of CHRIST ſhall make of to Raguſa, it was 


* wood, braſs, and gold, and all the paintings: in a tranſlated into 

« avord, till I have purged the whole face of the earth Italian, and ſent 

from their impieties, from the eaſt to the weſt, that J wow e e 

c . | | who COMMUNICA 
may cauſe the praiſes of the true GOD, and of Ma- eq it to the 

* homet, his prophet, to be eternally founded forth every Pope. Probably 

© avhere. The Greek Hiſtorians of that time, who this piece was 
could write with certainty about the affairs of their forged, either by 
own country, and who did not ſpare this Sultan in ſome idle mans 
any thing, ſay nothing of this vow. 
that the 


6 or ſome politi- 


c. 

« 

£ 

n tin Hiſtorians, without citing any autho- the weſtern 

* rity, ſhould make Mahomet ſo zealous for his re- princes to a War. 
© ligion, who maintain, that he profeſſed none? Will 

© they ſay, that this prince plaid the hypocrite, to 

« flatter his ſubjects with a falſe appearance of piety, 

© who was always ſo fierce, and ſo well perſuaded of 

his mighty power, that he never uſed any caution, 

nor was ever known to be reduced to ſuch a conde- 

* ſcention by any ſedition of the army, or people, 

* nor by any formality in the ceremonies of his law? 

© It had been eaſy for him to have begun the per- 

* formance of this vow in Turkey, where his ſacrile- 

« gious country-men would have been very well pleaſed 

* to have ſeconded this falſe zeal. It is evident, that, 

« contrary to the deſign of this pretended Policy, he 

* would have made himſelf ridiculous there, by doing 

every day before their eyes the contrary to what he. 

had promiſed : for we have deſcribed his care to re- 

« ſtore the patriarchal dignity, to hold a kind of fami- 

* lar converſation with the patriarchs Gennadius and 

Maximus, to authorize, from time to time, the exer- 

ciſe of their religion by letters- patents, or by the 

* orders of his Cadies, and to people Conſtantinople 

with Chriſtian families, which he drew out of every 

city of Greece, as faſt as by his arms he conquered 

them. We need only conſider the preſent ſtate of 

Greece, where his ſucceſſors have permitted the ex- 

« erciſe of Chriſtiauity, according to the liberty he 

gave them, when they were firſt conquered. In the 

* moſt famous monaſteries in that country, there are to 

be ſeen, to this day, the ſafe conducts and titles g 
* exemption, which he generouſly granted to thal 
© prieſts. He did not forbid the Greeks the venera 
tion of uncaryed images, which is {till continued to 

them againſt the expreſs words of this vow ; and he 

granted the ſame toleration for carved images, which 

were reverenced by the Genoeſe of the Romiſh 

church, ſettled at Galata, and by the Albanians of 

the ſame principle, who had been ſubject to Scan- 

«* derbeg. The Latin Hiſtorians have alſo written, 4 

* that, as often as Mahomet met a Chriſtian, he * be- „ Igdor. Rhuten. 
© lieved himſelf defiled with a ſpiritual taint, and ran | 

© preſently to the waſhings of the Alcoran, and clea 

. 2 eyes and his mouth: but if this had been ſo, Ne 

* muſt have uſed a great many purifications of this 

* kind, when at the head of his army, he met fifty (35) Guillet, ubi 
or fixty thouſand Chriſtians (35).” ſupra, (ib. vi, 

g 0 E | wRY | [7] He pag. 164, Cc. 
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minate his warlike virtue, he cut off the head of a miſtreſs, with whom he was deſpe- 


rately in love [I]. This ſtory, methinks, is a little apocryphal. Moſt of the Chriſtian 


(4) Guiellet, ib. 
book vii, pag. 
378, 379. 


ment K J. He died on the third of May, 


(J U. ib. p. 381. and ſciences [L]. 


[7] He cut off the head of a miſtreſs, avith whom he 
vas deſperately in love.] She was called Irene, and was 
but ſeventeen years old (36). 4 Baſhaww had made her 
a ſlave at the taking of Conſtantinople, and given her to 
the Sultan (37). You may find in Mr Guillet the cir- 
cumſtances of this adventure; but fince he obſerves (38) 
that all thoſe, who mention it, tranſcribe it from 
Bandelli (39), an Italian monk, who ſeems to deſerue no 
credit, by the faults he has committed, contrary to the 
order of time, and to the names and ranks of the perſons 
he introduces there; | give no great credit to it. Mr 
Scuderi, who made ſo many harangues under the 
names of illuſtrious ladies, made ſome political diſ- 
courſes under the names of kings. One of theſe diſ- 
courſes is a pretended anſwer of our Sultan to the com- 
plaints of his army, on the ſame day that he heheaded 
this fine woman. : 5 

[X] Moft of the Chriſtian Hiſtorians . . . have ſacri- 
ficed their candor to their paſſion. ] Mr Guillet, having 
obſerved, that the weſtern nations gave this Sultan the 
title of Grand-Seignior, or Great Turk, adds imme- 


(36) Guillet, ib. 
th, iii, Pag. 293, 
ad ann. 1455. 


(37) 18. ib, 
(38) Ib. P. 299. 


(30) This is 
BAND EL 
(MATTHEW), 
of whom I have 
made an article. 


(40) Guillet, ubi 
ſupra, lib. 7, 


„ mony of our people was contradicted by the greateſt 


part of the weſtern Hiſtorians of his time; for there 
Was no reproach, nor outrageous term, wherewith 
they did not, by their pen, blacken this prince. 
Indeed their zeal for the Chriſtian religion is to be 
commended, when, as occaſion offered, they were 
tranſported with indignation againſt the impieties of 
Mahomet; but then they ought alſo, as occaſion 
ſerved, to have publiſhed what commendable quali- 
ties he had. This is the juſt moderation, which was 


obſerved by Philip de Comines, and Chalcondylas, 


and in the letter of Pope Pius II, who, ſpeaking 
of this prince during his life, laid aſide vulgar pre- 
« judices, and obſerved ſuch wile reſerves, as we ought 
always to have for crowned heads. For, in ſhort, in 
all times, an unſeemly cuſtom has baniſhed that 
* moderation, which ought to be uſed among writers 
« of a different religion, and of diflerent parties, and 
* hath put them upon invective and bitterneſs ; as if 
< juſtice and reaſon ſtood in need of ſuch mean and 
© ſhameful helps. And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, 
that if, among all the reproaches publiſhed at that 
time againſt | 


reſt appear to be diſguiſed praiſe, and the vain 
< threatenings of thoſe, whom he made to tremble.” 
| This author gives us here a good picture of many 

(41) 1d. ib. pag. People, who have appeared in all ages and all nations. 
15. ; [L] I think he vas the firſt Sultan, who horued the 
arts and ſciences.) He often read the hiſtory of Au- 
guſtus, and of the other Cæſars, and with fill greater 
pleaſure that of Alexander, of Conſtantine, and Theo- 
doſius; becauſe all three reigned in the countries under 


(42) Id. ib. pag. 
16. 


(43) Ibid. pag. 


1). See upon his dominion (41) The lvoe he had for hiſtory made 
all this Father Him at length eſteem the Hiſtorians, of which he gave 
Maimbourg's them fome marks. . .  . He paſſionately loved Painting 


Hiſtory of wy and Mufic, and applied himſelf to Carving and Agricul- 
oe . .. (42). He was fo fond of foreign languages, 


P. 289, who cite Met, contrary to the genius of his nation, he Jpoke not only 
Phranz. lib. i, the Arabic, in which the Ottoman laws, and the re- 
cap. Xxxiii, ligion of Mahomet the Iaw-giver are written, but alſo 
Leuncl, lib, xv. h. Perſian, the Greek, and the French, that is the 
Italian corrupted ; thus facilitating to himſelf a commu- 
nication with thoſe people, whom he threatened with his 
arms. But chiefly he excelled in Aſtrology; and, to en- 
courage his own troops, and terrify bis enemies, he gave 
mM. out, that the motions and influences of the heavenly 22 
4 of the Gt promiſed him the empire of the world (43). To know 
of Singularities, RI in Paint; eh on 

az. 29, 30, of how well he was {killed in Painting, we need only 
ith Paris Edit. read in Mr Guillet, what Vaſari relates of Gentile 
1699 z and the Belino, a famous Venetian Painter, who was for ſome 
Journ. de Je- time at Mahomet's court, and returned from thence 
woux, May 1792, joaded with preſents (44). He brought home the 


as. French n 
„ e e picture of that emperor, and ſo it was not difficult 
Aen. | UC Mb 


(44) Ibid. J.. 
iv, pag. 505, 
Sc. See allo 
Florent le 
Comte, in Tom. 


diately (40) ; It is true, that this favourable teſti- 


ahomet, you except a few, which 
were indeed warranted by modeſty and piety, the 


hiſtorians, in ſpeaking of him, have ſacrificed their candor to their paſſion and reſent- 


1481, in a town of Bithynia, as he entered 


into the fifty ſecond year of his age (d). He was the firſt of the Sultans, who prepared for 
himſelf a particular monument (e). I think he was alſo the firſt Sultan who loved the arts 
His epitaph deſerves to be conſidered [ M]. | 
to object to Mr Moreri IVI, and will not paſs by the inconſiderateneſs of F. Maimbourg, 


I ſhall have ſome faults 


who 


for Hiſtorians to deſcribe to us his aſpect, and yet 
they repreſent him very differently. F. Maim- 
bourg has a little abuſed F. Bouhours upon this ſub- 
ject. See the Critique Generale de ] Hiſtoire du Catvi- 
niſme (45). I ſhall end this remark with theſe words (45) Letter xxx, 
of Paul Jovius (46): * Cxteram Mahomet qui im- Pag. 333, 334, 
« pietatis apud ſuos, apud noſtros vers perſidiæ, & of the third edi- 
inhumanæ crudelitatis notam ſubiit, hanc faltem . | 
confeſſione omnium certam laudem a Barbaris re- (46) paul. Jo- 
pudiatam, non inſulſe tuliſſe exiſtimatur, quod ei lite- vius, ubi ſupra, 
* rarum, & præcellentium artium decus cordi fuerit ; pag. 265. 
quando cunQas clariſſimarum gentium Hiſtorias, fibi 

verti in Turcicam linguam juberet; ut inde hauſtis 

militiæ præceptis, actionum ſuarum diſciplinam, 

© exemplorum varietate confirmaret, & præclaros arti- 

* fices pictoreſque præſertim inſigni liberalitate com- 

plecteretur. Nam & commentaria rerum ab ipſo 
geſtarum a Liberto ejus Vicentino (47) conſcripta le- (47) He is doubt- 
© gimus ; veraque ejus imagine ſumus potiti, quam less the AN- _ 
N : 8 7 e: GIOLELLO, of 

Gentilis Bellinus, è Venetiis Byzantium evocatus Ah I have 
pinxerat; quum ibi regiam multis tabulis rerum no- made an article. 
varum ad oblectationem jucundiſſimam referſiſſet. 

© - - - - But Mahomet, whom thoſe of his own religion 

« accuſed of impiety, but the Chriſtians of treachery and 

* inhuman cruelty, muſt, by the confeſſion of all parties, 

© receive this praiſe, that he had at heart the encourage- 

« ment of learning and uſeful ſciences ; having ordered 

* the hiſtories of the moſt famous nations to be tranſſated 
into the Turkiſh language, that, by military precepts 

* drawn from thence, he mizht confirm his own actious 

© by a variety of examples: he was likewiſe very libe- 

ral to artificers that excelled in their avay, and eſpecially 

* to Painters. For there are extant Commentaries of 

* his actions, written by. his freed-man, a Vicentine; 

and wwe have an authentic picture of him, done by 

* Gentilis Bellinus, who was ſent for from Venice te 
* Conſtantinople, where he adorned the palace with many 
* beautiful and excellent paintings.” | 

[M] His epitaph deſerves 5 be con ſidered.] His 
body was carried into the moſque, founded by him- 
ſelf, where his turbant and his ſcymitar are to be 
ſeen to this day: but the ſingularity of his epitaph 
is this, that it ſays nothing of his great actions, 
and ſeems to value them but little, in compariſon 
of his laſt thoughts, which are only expreſſed in it 


as the greateſt elogium, and moſt faithful picture of (48) Guillet, ubi 
his courage. The inſcription conſiſted only of nine ſupra, /ib. vii, 
or ten Turkiſh words, which may be expounded Pag. 387. 

by theſe ; I intended to conquer Rhodes, and proud 

« Italy (48) This very plainly informs us, I. That (49) 8 Wo 
Mahomet's epitaph did not mention any of the deſigns ! pag. 

he had executed, but only the deſigns he had in- 320, 321. 
tended to have executed. II. That theſe future acti- 

ons were ſet down in the Turkiſh language. This is (50) Apud Spon- 
very different from the account of Madam Scuderi. num, ad ann. 


B 99. oY 


A 


As ambition abas the predominant paſſion of Mahomet, 2 — 


it folloaued him to his death, and he ordered this in- un b 


ſcription ta be put on his monument in the Latin tongue, the ſubſtance of 


after a long narrative of all his victories in the Turkiſh the epitaph, re- 
tongue. HE INTENDED TO HAVE RUINED Rnopzs, cited 3 
AND PROUD ITALY (49). Spandiginus agrees , (50) ler in his Hiſto- 


ET | f the Turks; 
with this account, except that he does not ſay, the laft {+ Hence 1 Ae ; 


words were in Latin. I find it probable enough, that Slim, <vbo con- 
Selim I, to g0 beyond this epitah, cauſed one to be ed the carth, 
made, in which he ſaid, that he ſtill made war after **2 fer 
his death (51). 2 e eee 
ner IHC | $147, | my death, For- 
[N]Z alt have ſome faults to object to Mr Moreri. ]. xy always 
I. It is not. true, that Mahomet ſubdued Carinthia bn under my 
and Stiria. His troops only made excurſions, and ; ny body 
* = | | . r: ts in this tomb, 
ravaged the country there, after the victory of Liſon- br ra 
Fo . PL | eee ut my ſpirit is 
cio, which they gained over the Venetians in 1476 (5 2). ue war. 
IT. It is falſe that he made his own epitaph in, 


Latin. III. And that he died at Nicomedia : for (52) See Paul Jo- 


he died in a ton of Bithynia, known to the antients vius, ubi ſupra, 
by the name of Aſtacus, between Conſtantinople and Nigo- Hab. 203, & 


y th f i Vice. Guillet, lib. vil 
media, which are diſtant from each other a day jour- — ts * 
ney 
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hom. 
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(61) Ib. pag. 


prince [O]. 


tranſlation has been publiſhed. 
where the originals may be found (F). 
Pope Pius II wrote to the fame Sultan. It 


MAHOMET It 


who attributes to the Schiſm of the Greeks the miſchiefs they ſuffered under this Turkiſh 


Landinus, a knight of Rhodes, has collected divers letters, which this Sultan had 
written in Syriac, in Greek, and in Turkiſh, and tranſlated them into Latin. This 
I ſhall ſpeak of it below [P]; but it is not known, 

ſhall take notice likewiſe of a letter, which (7) Se Huct. de 


has employed the pens of the controverſial 5 rer. Ps.. 


writers [2]. It may not only ſtand a ſuperficial examination, bur alſo dazzle the eyes 


met, lb. * (53). This town is called by ſome Teggiur Tzair, 
W and 5 others Geiviſe. IV. He lived 15 fifty three 
5 years, but a little more than fifty one years. V. One 
cannot ſufficiently wonder, that Mr Moreri ſhould 

ſay, that Mahomet did not want courage. It 1s thus we 

uſually to ſpeak of a man ſuſpected of cowardice, when 

we endeayour to vindicate him. It is thus we ſpeak 

of a very ag prince, who never gave any public 

proofs of his valour, but made it appear in pri- 


vate, that he neither feared death nor dangers : but it 


is abſurd to expreſs one's ſelf after this manner, ſpeak- 
ing of a thunder-bolt of war, and of ſuch a conqueror 


as our Mahomet was, who, to uſe the words of an 


{ 54.) Maimboury's Hiſtorian, whom Moreri ſhould have known (54), 


Schiſm of the had by nature a body extreamly flrong, that could en- 
| Greeks, lib. vi, dure all the fatigues of war, which he made his conti- 


pag. 299, He 


DS nua buſmeſs during his whole life; had a wery fiery 
42 x. Lonic. Temper, was vehement, bold, enterprizing, and inſatiable 
Hiſt. Turc. /ib. i. of glory, and had a heart even greater than his birth and 


. Cuſpin, in Ma- fortune, together with an undaunted courage. VI. Mr 


hom. Moreri expreſſes himſelf very ill a little after, when 


he afirms, that, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, one cannot hear 
of Mahomet's debaucheries without contempt : and pre- 
tently after he ſays, that this infamous wretch would have 
forced the princeſs of Walachia. Is it not with hor- 
ror, and not with contempt, that we hear of ſuch a 
lendneſs ? VII. Mahomet did not cut off the head of 


a woman, with his own hands, becauſe ſhe appeared to 


him too beautiful: it was becauſe his ſoldiers mur- 


mured to ſee him loſe his reputation, and the fair 
opportunities of action, in the arms of a woman. 

(55) See the re- Beſides, the fact is not certain (55). VIII. It 
is falſe, that this Sultan, after the taking of Con- 

ſtantinople, vented his rage againſt the dead body of the 
(56) He was cal- emperor Conſtantine. The chancellor (56) of that em- 
led Phranzes. peror, who was at Conſtantinople, and wrote na- 
(57) Maimbourg, ny but what he jaw himſelF (57) fays the contrary : 
Hiſtory of the 


Schiſm of the 
Greeks, lib. 


truth of what was yet doubtful, viz. whether he 
vi, pag. 347+ 


* wasalive or dead, his body was at laſt found among 
the bodies of ſeveral Turks and Chriſtians, heaped 
one upon another; doubtleſs in the ſame place, 
where this brave prince had been killed, with thoſe 
« valiant men who periſhed with him, after they had 
* deſtroyed a great number of the enemy; for in 
« the gates there were none but the bodies of Chriſti- 
« ans, either ſtifled in the croud, or killed, while they 
were endeavouring to get out. He adds, that the 
© body, tho? all disfigured, was known by the 
« purple buſkins enriched with, eagles embroidered 
in gold, which the emperors only wore ; and that 
Mahomet, being deſirous to do honour to the virtue 
and courage of fo great a prince, commanded all 


the funeral honours to be paid to him, that were 


(58) Id. ib. pag. due to the emperors (58)... 
343, he cites (O] Father Maimbourg incanſiderately attibutes to the 
17 prog Sehiſm of the Greeks the miſchiefs" they. ſuffered under this 
; Turkiſh prince.) He perpetually repeats. (59), that the 
(59) In the Hiſ- taking of Conſtantinople, and the ruin of their em- 
tory of the pire, were the juſt puniſhment of their obſtinacy, in 
22 of the refuſing the ſubmiſſion they owed to the ſee of Rome. 
reeks, lb. vi. He was little the better for the cenſures he received 
for writing in the ſame dogmatical manner, in the 

hiſtory of the Iconoclaſts. It was then proved to him 

bo) See the Dia- that this doctrine was ſeditious. He had ſaid (60) that 
2 2 . Cod took away the weſtern empire from the Greeks, as a 
chariſtus, pag. Puniſbmens of the revolt they had jo often renewed againſt 
95, of the Hol- tbe church; which a critic thus cenſured (61). God 
nd edition. alone knows the cauſe of the change of empires and king- 
_ dams ; and it is, at leaſt, a raſh thing, to attribute it 

96. to the impiety, or the herefies, of the princes or ſubjets 
of thoſe empires. | Do you think, continued he, that it 

is allowable for any one to ſay of a king, or emperor, that 

is heretical, or of a prince, in whoſe dominions there are 


beretics, when vue ſee them deprived of their dominions, 


C4 


He aſſures us, that the Sultan, having cauſed ſtrict 
« ſearch to be made every where, to find out the 


8 1 


that they have lyſt them upon the account of the herefies 
that aroſe in them. This approaches too near, replied 
Euchariſtus, 20 that deteftable doctrine, condemned for 


hereſy in the council of Conſtance *. For if it may be ſaid of * Self. xv. quili- 


a prince, that he bft his ſovereign power, and wos de- bet ty rannus, He. 
prived by Go Þ for his crimes, for his hereſy, or for the 

hereſy that prevailed in his dominions, is not this to ſay, 

that theſe crimes deſerve the deprivation of a prince? 

This doctrine is not only ſeditious, but alſo an imita- 

tion of the complaints that were made by the Pagans 


_ againſt the Chriſtian church (62), on occaſion of the (62) See Oroſius 


great ravages the Goths made in Rome, in all Italy, in his preface, and 
and elſewhere. The city of Rome was as ill treated 8 N * 
by Charles the Vth, in 1527, as Conſtantinople was, Prafit, & alibi 
when the Turks took it. Would not Father Maimbourg paſſim. 
take it ill, if the Greeks ſhould tell him, that Rome was 

then laid waſte, becauſe ſhe was fo ambitious as to re- 
quire that the Greek church ſhould pay her obedience ? 

What would he anſwer to this? that Rome was in the 

right, and that it was not ſo with the Greeks ? But | 
would not this be what is called Petitio principii? Men 
ought not thus to ſearch into the counſels of Provi- 
dence. All parties ſtand in need of this leſſon; they 
often attribute the calamities of a contrary party to 

the qualities of it's doctrine, which is to forget the 


declarations of (63) JESUS CHRIST (64). Father Maim- (63) St Luke' 
bourg would not have been much more unreaſonable, Goſpel, ch. xiii. 
if he had adopted the ſtory related by Chalcondylas. 

That Hiſtorian pretends, that the Romans, being de- (54) Confer gue 


ſcended from Eneas, and being ſtill concerned in fepra, citat. (21) 


the ruin of Troy, ſaid, that the Greeks had ſuflered 2 =_ | 
ſo much miſchief at the taking of Conſtantinople, as | 


a puniſhment of the outrages they had formerly 


committed in the kingdom of Priamus. Facets eff 


Chalcondylas dum ait Romanos ſeu Latinos conſtanter aſje- 
verare, hanc cladem contigifſe Græcis in ultionem corum 
que olim feciſſent barbaris in deſtructione Ilii; quod vi- 
delicet dicantur Romani a Trejanis deſeendiſfſe (65). Ac- 
cording to this fine chimera, we ſhould not leave the ad ann. 1453. 
numbers as they ſtand in the decalogue. We ſhould mm. xvii, pag. 
believe, that Go p vi/ats the iniquities of the fathers upon i. 30. 
the children, not unto the fourth, but unto the thouſandth 
generation, and fo preſcription ſhould never take 
place; Delicta majorum immeritus lues Romane (66), 
France would have reaſon to fear, left, two thouſand 
years hence, an irruption of Barbarians ſhould revenge 
on her the injuries, which the Romans and Greeks 
received from Brennus. 3 
[P ] The tranſlation of his letters was publiſhed ; J 
ſhall ſpeak of it below.) It was printed at Lyons in 
4to in 1520, and ſince at Baſil, with the Epiſtles of 


(65) Spondanus, 


(66) Horace, Od. 
IV, lib, HI, 


Symmachus, by Frobenius (67). It was afterwards (67) Epit. Bibl. 


inſerted in a collection of letters, which John Opo- Getneri, P. 533. 
rinus publiſhed at Baſil in 1554, in 12mo (68). Ihis 

collection was compiled by Gilbert Couſin, and inti- (68) Ib. P. 560. 
tuled, Farrago Epiſtolarum Laconicarum & Selectarum. 

The tranſlation of Landin, in 8vo, was reprinted 

at Marpurg, in 1604, and again at Leipſic, in 
12mo, in 1690, by the care. of Simon Gœbeliuds 
Romhildenſis Francus (69). Melchior Junius, Pr 
feſſor of Eloquence at Straſburg, publiſhed at Mont- . 
beliard, in 1595, a collection of letters, which con- Paz, Pe: 26. 
tains three of thoſe, written to Scanderbeg by Maho- 
met II. The compiler took. them out of a book of 
Marinus Barletius de vita & geſtis Scanderbegi. There 
are added to them three anſwers, that were returned 
to the Sultan. The Turkiſh ferocity does not at all 
appear in theſe three letters of Mahomet; they are 
written in very civil terms, and are ſuch as might 
become the moſt debonaire Chriftian princes. to 
write. 

[2] 4 leiter which Pope Pius IL wrote to the ſame 
Sultan . . . . has employed the controverfial writers.) 
Mr du Pleſſis Mornai was the aggreifor in theſe , i 
words (70). The ambition of Pius 11 cannot be better h e f H 
known than by his Epiſtle 396, Wherein he offers and 5 541. 


promiſes 


FP 


MAHOMET II. 


of thoſe, who read it without the ſpirit of Criticiſm, and repreſent this Pope to them 
under an advantageous idea, and worthy of praiſe. Nay, even thoſe, who examine it 
ſtrictly, and conſider Pius II only under the notion of a ſovereign prince of one part of 
Italy, may judge his letter to be prudential ; but, when it is weighed in the balance of 
the ſanctuary, and when we conſider, that he, who wrote it, calls himſelf the Vicar of 

JEsus 


Whatever their uneaſineſs may be, they can no longer 
doubt of the victory of their champion, when they ex- 
amine the reply of Rivet. And this ought to warn 
us to obey the precept, audi & alteram partem; hear 
alſo the other party, and that it is not ſufficient to exa- 
mine what John ſays, and what Peter anſwers, but we 
muſt alſo inform our ſelves what is aniwered to 
Peter. os Ed | | 

Rivet, - anſwering for Du Pleſſis, confeſſes, that the 
long letter of Pius IT to Mahomet contains wery good 


promiſes the Grecian empire to Mahumed king of the 
Turks, provided he ewould turn Chriſtian, and ſuc- 
cour the church, that is, his own party, and afſiſt him 
| to rend Chriſtendom in pieces, as he did by continual 
wars, giving him to underſtand, that it avas in his 
gift, and that thus his predeceſſors had granted the 
empire of Germany to Charlemagne. Coëffeteau filled all 
the ſails of his eloquence, or rather of his anger, in 
anſwering this paſſage of Du Pleſſis. Is it poſſible, 


(71) Caffe, An. © fays he (71), that hereſy ſhould ſo far extinguiſh all 


er to the My- © ingenuity, as to make us condemn what is moſt 2hings againf! the belief of the Turks, in confirmation of 
ery of Iniquity, © commendable in the actions of thoſe we have a mind 1% Chriſtian faith; but, adds he (72), © beſides that () River's Re 
Pag. 1197» to defame ? There can be nothing ſo learned and it appears to be a very uſeleſs deſign, that of con- marks upon the 


Anſwer to the 


Myſtery of Ini- 
quity, Part it, 


eloquent, nothing ſo ſolid and nervous, nothing ſo 


* verting this prince by an epiſtle, which was no ways 
humble and Chrittian, nothing ſo pious and reli- 


* probable, there is a diabolical malice in it. For, in- 


© gious, as this epilile ; and yet Du Pleſſis alledges 
it, as a ſignal mark of the inſolence of it's author. 
Does then any ſpark of modeſty, any ſenſe of ju- 
* ſtice, remain with him? Here are the words, from 
* which he would infer the ambition of Pius. 7 
* you deſire, fays this Pope to Mahomet, to enlarge your 
empire among the Chriſtians, and render your name 
© glorious, you need neither gold nor fiver, nor armies, 
nor ſhips, to do/it. One little thing may render you 
* the greateſt, the moſt powerful, the moſt famous, of 
* all men that live this day. You will aſk what it 


? It is not difficult to find it, and you need not 


* ſearch far for it; it is to be met with in all parts 


* of the world; it is only a little water, to baptize 


zou, that you may embrace the Chriſtian religion, and 
* believe the Goſpel, If you do this, no prince in the 


* avorld auill exceed you in glory, or equal you in power. 


Me auill call you the emperor of the Greeks, and of the 


© Chriftians evill honour you, and make you arbri- 


Eat; and what you now poſſeſs by violence and in- 
« juſtice, you ſhall then poſſeſs by right and equity. All 


© trator of their differences, &c. And again, JF you 
* avere baptized, and would go with us into the 
© houſe of the Lord, the people would no longer dread your 


empire, nor would wwe affiſt them againſt you ; but ra- 


© ſtead of ſhewing that the poor Chriſtian Greeks un- 
der the empire of this Barbarian, raiſed the compaſ- 
* fon of the Chriſtians in theſe parts, and exhorting 
im to treat them civilly, he ſeems to have written 

* this epiſtle on purpoſe to blacken them as falſe Chri- 

* ſiians, and to diſcover, that their loſs does not affect 

the Latins. Our Hiſtory adds, as a mark of ambi- 

tion, that he propoſes to Mahomet, provided he 
would be baptized, the peaceable empire of all he 
had uſurped, and promiſes him, that all avill make 
him fudge of their debates, and that the whole world 
abi appeal to his deciſion (you may judge whether the 
princes, who had been a long time Chriſtians, were 
not mightily obliged to him); that many of themſelwes 
would ſubmit to him, and to his ſentence, &c. He 
adds, that the charity of the Romifh church wwill not 
only be towards him what it is to other kings, but ſo 
much greater, as he is higher than they. Obſerve this 
ſtroke. In fine, he repreſents to him, that the Romiſh 
church would implore his aid againſt the undutiful 
children that roſe. up againſt their mother. And in 

fine, having boaſted, that the Popes had transferred 
the empire of the Greeks to the French, he pro- 
miſes, that, in conſideration of his ſervices done to 
the church, he would do the like by him, in return 


« ther ave awould implore your aid againft thoſe, who for his benefits. There is wanting a long commen- 
« ſometimes uſurp what belongs to the Roman church, © tary on this diſcourſe. In a few words, this way 
and lift up their horns againſt their mother. And as of converting men by promiling them the empire of 
our predeceſſors, Stephen, Adrian, and Leo, called in the world. is not apoſtolical. II. It is a ridiculous 
© to their affiftance Pepin and Charlemagne, againſt thing to promiſe a foreign and potent prince, what 
* Aſtulphus and Deſiderius, kings of the Lombards, and, he 15 already poſſeſſed of. III. It is contrary to 
after they had by them been delivered from the oppreſſion * Charity, which is no reſpecter of perſons, to be 
© of tyrants, transferred to their deliverers the empire of greater toward thoſe who are more highly advanced. 
© the Greeks ; fo wwe would make uſe of your affiſtance, * IV. It is againſt the ſame charity, to diſcover to an | 
and wwe would not be ungrateful for the benefit abe infidel the miſeries of Chriſtendom, and to defire his 
© ſhould receive. Can a reader, who conſiders theſe * converſion, on purpoſe to make uſe of him againſt 
„things without paſſion, diſcover any appearance of * princes already Chriſtians. V. It is vanity, ambi- 
«* ambition in this epiſtle ? was it not rather his zeal, tion, and preſumption, to boaſt, that the empire of 
that made him write thus, to influence the pride and Charlemagne is a reward from the Pope, and to pre- 

6 courage of this Barbarian? And does he promiſe tend, that he could reward, after the fame manner, 
Mahomet any thing, but what all Chriſtendom would him to whom he ſpeaks : let the reader judge, whe- 
© have conſented to, if this Barbarian had been willing ther this diſcourſe becomes him, who fays he is ſeat- 
to embrace theſe conditions, which Pius propoſed to * ed in the chair of St Peter: Is this a diſcourſe hum- 
* him?” This language is very fit to prejudice thoſe * ble, chriſtian, modeſt, and pious ? Would theſe con- 


againſt Du Pleſſis, who are unacquainted with books 


of controverſy; I mean, ſo far as to diſcuſs matters, 


A N. confront the ſeveral pieces, that the anſwers and 


plies may the better be compared together. This is 


* 4M Almoſt the only way to be well aſſured, that thoſe, 
© who give themſelves the greateſt airs of triumph, and 


make the moſt tragical exclamations, are generally 


reduced to ſome troubleſome ſtreights, and under a ne- 


ceſſity of ſupplying by figures of Rhetoric, what they 
want of reaſon. Thoſe, who are verſed in this kind 
of reading, which I have deſcribed, and, beſides, are 
tenderly concerned for the glory and memory of du 
Pleſſis Mornai, will have no reaſon to fear, when 
they read all the words of his adverſary ; but if they 
be novices, and ſuch as cannot very readily lay hold 
of this prejudice againſt Coefteteau, wiz. that he being 
a Dominican, does not manage controverſy fairly, they 
will be much afraid, that Du Pleſſis was miſtaken, and 
will think that he is utterly confounded ; and there- 
fore they will be impatient to inform themſelves, 


whether he, or any other, has anſwered Coeffeteau. 


the remarks of Rivet ; 


ditions and promiſes have been approved by all Chri- 
fiendom ?* I know not whether Coefieteau, or any o- 
ther Catholic, has anſwered this book of Rivet ; and 
if I had in my hands the ſecond piece of the anta- 
goniſts of Du Pleſſis, I would here ſet it down at length 
that nothing might be wanting, and that my readers 
might give ſentence, having a full knowledge of the 
cauſe, upon the charge alledged againft Pius IT. It 
ſeems not poſſible to reply any thing very material to 
ut, on the contrary, it ſeems 
very poſſible to make them more unanſwerable; for 
what can be more horrible, and ſhameful to the Chri- 
ſtian religion, than to ſee Mahomet II, one of the 
reateſt criminals that ever lived, a man, who had 
d ſo much blood, and robbed ſo many perſons of 
their eſtates by a continual train of  eruelties and in- 
juſtices, become lawful poſſeſſor of all his uſurpations, 
provided he-would be baptized ? What becomes of 
that inviolable law of Chriſtian morality, . that the firft 
ſtep of repentance that expiates a robbery, 1s the re- 
ſtitution of the il]-gotten.goods ? What would one ay, 
1 ; | 
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MAHOMET GALADIN. MAYERNE. 57 
Jesvs CHRIST, and conſequently the protector of the morality of the Goſpel, he cannot 
be excuſed. Since therefore this queſtion has different faces, none ought to blame me 
for relating a little at large the words of the advocates, who plead this cauſe. My com- 


mentary ought to be conſidered, among other reſpects, under the notion of that volume, 
in which Hiſtoriographers inſert all the pieces for their juſtification, which they mention 


in the courſe of the narrative. 


Let this be ſaid once for all. Some perſons believe, 


that the letter of Pius II was not written with the deſign of being ſent to Maho- 


met [R]. 


if a Jew, guilty of a fraudulent bankruptcy for three 


millions, ſhould obtain, by the meer ceremony of 


baptiſm, without being obliged to make any reſtitu- 
tion, a full abſolution of his crimes, and a right to 
Poſſeſs thoſe three millions? Would not the Infidels 
have very good reaſon to defame Chriſtianity as the 
peſt of equity and natural morality ? And yet this 
procedure with reſpect to the bankrupt would be only a 
peccadillo, in compariſon of the offers, which Pius II 
made to Mahomet, to make him lawful poſſeſſor of 
his conqueſts, by means of a few drops of water 
not as many, Who Corinkled upon his face. What would the apoſtles 


| corrupt the word ſay at the fight of ſuch a diſpenſation, and ſuch an uſe 


N of the keys? Is this agreeable to what St Paul ſays 
2 Cor. ü, 17. (73) or even to what Ovid an Heathen Poet 


of God. 


74) Ovid. Faſt. 2 
O nimium faciles qui triſtia crimina cædis 
Fluminea tolli poſle putatis aqua (74). 
Hiſt. of Maho- | 
met II, Tom. t, 
pag. 461, & ſeg. 
ad ann. 1461. 


Fools ! to believe, that water, duly fpilt, 
Can waſh away the crimſon ſtains of guilt. 


+ Franceſco "OY [R] Some perſons believe, that the letter of Pius MI : 
ſeovino, fol. 134. avas not written with the deſign of being ſent to Ma- 


homet.) 1 ſhall add nothing to the words which I 
(76) He ſeems to horrow from a Catholic writer (75). Here we muſt 
RET that add a word about the long letter, which + Fran- 
2 edi- ceſco Sanſovino has publiſhed, under the name of 
tions of Pius II, Pope Pius (76) to Sultan Mahomet. For it appears 


his letters. © by it, that this Pope wrote it at a time, when the 


conqueſt of Sinope and Trebizonde made the Latin 
princes fear the like effort from the Ottoman arms. 
It ſhews at large the advantages of the Chriſtian 
religion above the Mahometan, and pretends to in- 
vite the Sultan to baptiſm by great examples, repre- 
ſenting to him, how glorious it was for Conſtantine 
the great, to have been the firſt of the Roman em- 
emperors, who became a. Chriſtian, and to Clovis 
to have been alſo the firſt of the French Kings, who 
embraced the Goſpel, and that it would be no leſs 
honourable for him to be the firſt of the Ottoman 
monarchs, who embraced our faith. There are ma- 
ny, who, reflecting upon the unacceſſible and morofe 
humour of Mahomet, do not think it probable, that 
a letter, on ſo nice a ſubject, was ever delivered to 
him, or that any durſt wait for an anſwer to it. 
They add, that at leaſt it would have found the 
Sultan very little inclined to the propoſal, and that, 
unleſs by a miracle, his converſion could not be 
the effect of the remonſtrances of a letter. Thus 
when the Italians would expreſs the little hopes there 
is of ſucceſs in any matter, they ſay pleaſantly in 
their language, La penna non toglie il flo alla ſpada i a 
That the pen does not blunt the edge of the ford. It 
is probable therefore, that it was publiſhed among 
the weſtern nations, after the taking of Trebizon- 
de, as a manifeſto, to juſtify the arms of the Cru- 
ſade, and to awake the ardor of the warriors in 
Chriſtendom, after they had ſeen, that the Pope had 
endeavoured in vain to divert the arms of the Sultan 
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in the peaceable way of remonſtrances. 


 MAHOMET GALADIN, emperor of Mogul, was famous for his good 
qualities, and chiefly for his great application to hear the petitions and complaints of his 


ſubjects. 


He gave them audience twice a day; and, that perſons of a mean condition, 


who commonly could not, or durſt not, approach his tribunal, might have an oppor- (4 Mon nd 


0 Don Clement tunity to declare their grievances, 


he cauſed a bell to be ſet near him, to which a 2605, ſenza fas 


Toſi, a Benedic- rope was tied that went into the ſtreet, and, whenever the bell was rung, he either dent fate nass. 


tin of the congre- 
weſter, in the firſt 


reaſons [A]. 


[A] The Mahometan priefts diſſuaded him from be- 
coming a Chriſtian by two reaſons.) By one reaſon ap- 
plied to the mind, and another to the heart. They 

told him, that the * religion propoſed 
to him myſteries to be believed, which he could 
not at all comprehend, and that it would oblige 
him to marry but one wife. It is very pro- 
bable, that the ſecond reaſon weighed more with 
him than the firſt; for thoſe who have been edu- 
cated in the doctrine of Polygamy, and have put it 
in practice, have a frightful idea of the Chriſtian 
doctrine this point; and, although the Great Mo- 
gul might be told, that this evangelical doctrine did 
not much incommode many Chriſtian princes, becauſe 


10 — a country 
led ier in 1 

Maye:ne, in the COOK, at Montpelier in 1596, his degree 
territory of the 
Republic of Ge- 
neva. Braune, 
in Præ fat. Ope- 
rum Mayernii. 


that was printed in 1603, againſt theſe two 
book, Which was refuted in it's turn [A]. 


[4] Mayerne refuted it in another book, which wvas 
refuted in it's turn. } Guy Patin mentions this diſpute, 


VOL. IV. 
* 
oy * 
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went out, or ordered him, who had pulled the rope, to be brought in (a). 7 
in the year 1605, and none could ever know of what ſect he was (b). He had thoughts 1669, 5g. J, 


Doctor in the ſame faculty, Febr. 20. 1597. 


after, and applied himſelf very much to the practice of Chymiſtry ; which was a ſtudy 
greatly decried at that time, and very odious to the Phyſicians of Paris, Upon which 
account they railed moſt vehemently againſt Mayerne and du Chelne (c), and endea- 
voured to make them paſs for ſworn enemies to Phyſic. This appears from a book 


egli foſſe ſtato. 
He died Giornale de Lette- 


1669, pag. 83, 
0 in the abſtract of 
Gentileſimo confus 

tato. : 


almoſt all of them diſpenſed with it, not indeed by 


marrying many wives, but by keeping miſtreſſes, he 

might ſtill think it hard: for in ſhort there is a great 

difference between practiſing things agreeable to reli- 

gion, and not being able to practiſe them without 

violating = laws of religion. Poco vi manco che non 

accettaſſè la noſtra religione, e ne fu ritirato da i Mulafi,  .. 
Sacerdoti Make, * dal non Li capir i miſter: della COMPS 
fede col, lume naturale, e Pobligo di contentarſi d'una 27, 1669, pag, 
fola moglie (1). Lyſerus, the grand apologiſt for Po- 83, in the ab- 
lygamy, does not forget to ob rwe, that the law of Ha of Gen- 


marrying but one wife retards the converſion of the rag mx ny, 

l , | 

infidels (2). | | ment Toſi. 
(2) See Polygamia triumphatrix, pag. 92. 


MAYERNE (TnzoDorvs TurqQuet SIEVK be) one of the moſt famous 
Phyſicians of his time, was born near Geneva (a) in 1572, or thereabouts (b), He (5) 5. ;, he u. 


of Bachelor of Phyſic, and his degree of mari [£], the 


He went from thence to Paris ſome time 2 2 


(c) See the re- 
a on » mark [ A}, cita- 
Phyſicians. Mayerne refuted it in another * ). 


This was not all; for che faculty of Phyſic 
attacked 


but like one, that took pleaſure in cenſuring, and 


who was an enemy to innovating Phyſicians. The 
FE 
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attacked him by a decree prohibiting him to practiſe; but, notwithſtanding this, Mayerne 
was ſent for to court, and was made Phyſician in ordinary to Henry the Great. After 
the death of this prince, he retired to England, and there raiſed a very great fortune. 
He obtained the friendſhip of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons there, and ſo far gained the fa- 
vour of the learned king James, that he was not only his Firſt Phyſician, but alſo in 
ſome meaſure his favourite, He was loaded with honours (d), and his fortune ſtill in- 
creaſed under king Charles I. He was unanimouſly admitted Doctor of Pliyſic in both 
univerſities of the kingdom. His reputation and practice were extraordinary, and he 
acquired a great eſtate, He had two ſons and one daughter, who was married to 
the marquis de Ruvigni (e). He died at the age of eighty two years. I take this from 
the preface to his works, printed at London in 1700 [BJ. We ſhall give in the re- 
marks a more particular and exact account [C. I muſt not forget, that our Mayerne 

5 | | | met 


(d) See in the re- 
mark [BI, the 
inſcription under 
his print. 


(e) It is a miſ- 
tahe, See the re- 
mark LC]. 


copceam wvariaſque Medicamentorum formulas. There is 


(x) Patin, Letter * Sieur de Mayerne Turquet, fays he (1), Phyſician 0 
prefixed to the book the picture of Dr Mayerne, ſuch 


viii, pag. 35, of © the king of England, is, as I have been informed, 


2 N 2 a native of Geneva, the ſon of one, Who wrote the as he was at the age of eighty two years. It is the 
164 ens „ Hiſtory of Spain (2), which is now printed in two moſt agreeable phyſiognomy in the world (9); he has (9) Se the ſou- 
volumes in folio. His father wrote alſo a book in- a lively, ſerene, and majeſtic air, and a venerable nal of Leipfic, 
(2) See the end tituled, the Ariſtodemocratic Monarchy (3), which beard. Underneath the picture we read ; Theo. Tur- 169 1, Pag. 57. 
of this remark. was contradicted by Lewis d' Orleans, (whg wrote * quet de Mayerne Eques Auratus, Patria Gallus, Re- | 
| the commentaries on Tacitus) in his Human Plant, ligione Reformatus, Dignitate Baro, Profeſſione alter 
(3) This book printed at Lyons and at Paris. Turquet wrote an. © Hippocrates, ac trium Regum (exemplo rariſſimo) 


was ſeized, con- 
fiſcated, and pro- 
hibited. See the 
French Mercury, 
Tom, ii, ad ann. 
1611. pag. m. 


anſwer to Lewis d' Orleans, in 1617. He reſided 
at Geneva, or near it, and was of the religion of 
that country . . . (4). I believe that his fon is a 
Phyſician of Montpellier. He came to Paris in 1602, 


* Archiater : eruditione incomparablis : experientia 
© nulli ſecundus: & quod ex his omnibus reſultat, fama - 
late vagante perilluitris. - - - Theodore Turquet Mayerne, 
* Baronet, by birth a Frenchman, by religion a. Proteſtant, 


(4) Patin, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 36. 


(5) Id. ib. pag. 


(6) Ib. pag. 39. 


and, as he affected to be a great Chymiſt, he had a 


quarrel with ſome of ours; whereupon a decree was 
made, that none ſhould conſult with him; yet he 
had ſome friends of our profeſſion, who viſited the 
fick with him. From this quarrel there proceeded 
an apology for the ſaid Theodore Mayerne, of which 
he was no more the author than you or I. Two 


who always favoured the quacks, and his brother- 


in-law Acakia. . . . (5). This Mayerne is ſtill 
in England to this day, very old and almoſt grown 
a child again. It is ſaid, that he has quitted the 
king's party, and gone over to the parliament's fide. 
I ſaw one of his children in this city, who ſtudied 
Phyſic, and is fince dead in England. It is faid, that 
he is very harſh to his children, he is ſo covetous, 
and that he ſuffers them to ſtarve. He is a great 
Chymiſt, very rich, and knows the way of procur- 
ing to himſelf a great number of Jacobuſſes, by a 
conſult of five or ſix pages. He is, among other 
things, baron of Aubonne, a fine lordſhip in the 


country of Vaux, near Geneva, of which a certain 


biſhep of Nevers, called Paul Spifame, was lord in 
1560.... (6). This apology of Mayerne did 


not want an anſwer. Riolanus, the father, anſwer- 
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ed it, by a book very elegant and learned, accord- 
* 


ing to his uſual manner.“ 


Engliſh Phyſician (10), who had the care of this edi- 


Mayerne, which was truly his. 


* evith fuch frequent interpolations, as being unſtillfull 


* by dignity a Baron, by prefeſſion another Hippocrates, and 

© (which is very uncommon ) chief Phyſician to three kings : 

* of incomparable learning; ſecond to none in experience; 
and, wwhich is the conſequence, known far and near.” The 
tion, affirms, that he had never yet ſeen any work of (70) . 
Quicquid hactenus Facultatis Do@ar, 
* ſub Mayernii Nomine Orbem inviſit, tam crebris fœ- | 
* daturinterpolationibus, utpote quod partim ex ſuis, par- 


tim ex aliorum Chartis in Bibliotheca ſua repertis im- 


« perite conſuitur, ut nemo hariolari poſſit, quid author 
« {ibivelit, ejuſque ſcopum aſſequi valeat, cum Caſus à 
* Remedus peſſimo Conſilio ubique abſcindantu r 
Nihil hactenus ſub ejus nomine comparuit, quod ip- 
« ſius revera eſſe dici poſſit (11). - - - - - Whatever has | 
* yet been publiſhed under Mayerne's name, is corrupted (12) e 
« patched up, partly out of his own papers, and parth 
* thoſe of others, found in his library, that no one can 
« gueſs at the author's meaning, or find out what he aims 
* at; the caſes being injudiciouſly ſeparated from the re- 
* medics. . . . . Nothing has yet appeared under his name, 
« avhich can truly be affirmed to be his. He gives us the 
reaſons, which hindred the publiſhing the chirurgical 
works of this Phyſician. You may find in 3 
renovatus (12) the titles of ſome writings of this au- 


rowne utriuſque 


thor; but do not imagine that Theodorus Mayernus 2 AL. 1 
—_ 97, of the edi- = 
Turquetus, and Theodorus Turguetus de Mayerne, tion of Nurem- = | 
who are there mentioned as two different writers (13), berg, 1686. = 
are two different perſons. No mention could be made 1 
there of the Praxeos Mayernianæ in morbis internis præ- (13) There is the 
cipu? gravioribus & chronicis fintagma ; for that book = bv voy os | 
was not printed till 1690 (14). The Journaliſts of Konig. + "by 2 
Leipfic (15) have given us an abſtract of it. page 522, and = | 
[C] We ſhall give... . a more particular and exa Sas. = 
account.] I ſhall give it ſuch as I received it from Mr 
Minutoli (16) who was pleaſed at my requeſt to in- \ : 
form himſelf exactly of all the circumſtances. — = 
Sir Theodore de Mayerne, baron of Aubonne, a preface to it. = 
* Counſellor and chief Phyſician to their Britannic ma- 
* jeſties James I, and Charles I, was the fon of Lewis (75) At page 57, 
* de Mayerne, famous for the General! Hiſtory of & ſeg. of the 
caun- * Spain, which he compoſed, and for his Aritodemo- 7” ws 
or a © cratic Monarchy, dedicated to the States-General, 


Dr Brown, as I have already ſaid (7), obſerves, 
that Mayerne had a companion of his fortune, in the 
perſecution he ſuffered from the Phyſicians of Paris. He 
calls his aſſociate 2uercetanus, whoſe French name was 
du Cheſne. Patin ſays nothing of it; but he ſpeaks 
very fatirically of this Quercetanus. In the ſame year 
1609, ſays he (8), died a wicked rogue and quack, who 
killed many during his life, and even after his death, 
by the unhappy writings he left behind him, under his 
own name, which he had cauſed to be compoſed by other 
Phyſicians and Chymiſts, here and there. I mean Foſe- 
phus Quercetanus, who went, at Paris, by the name of 
la Violette. He was a great drunkard, and a very igno- 
ramus; who knew nothing of Latin, and, being by his 
firſt employment no more than a wandering Surgeon of the 
country of Armagnac, a poor, curſed, and unh 
try, paſſed at Paris, and particularly at court, 


(7) In the body 
of this article, 
citation (c). 


(8) Patin, Letter 
xxxi, pag. 142, 
Tom. FA 


(14) At London 


great Phyſician, becauſe he had learned ſomething of Chy- 


miſtry in Germany. 1 muſt obſerve, that the general 


hiſtory of Spain, written by Louis de Mayerne Tur- 


quet of Lyons, was firſt printed in the year 1587, and, 


after that, by Abel TAngelier, in the year 1608, at 


Paris, and; after that, again by Samuel Thibouſt, in 
1635. The ſecond edition comprehends thirty books, 
and comes down as.far as the year 1582. 'The third 
edition has ſix books added to it, and comes down to 
the end of the XVIth century. | | 

[B] 1 take this from the preface to his works, printed 
at London, in 1700.) They are a pretty large folio, 
divided into two books; the firſt contains, Conſilia, 
Epiftolas, & Obſervationes ; and the ſecond, Pharma- 


being well made, and of a p [ 
thought to reſemble a fine Turkiſh; woman; which (Tirus, Cc.) 


Geneva about the end of the year 1572, having had 


„ „ „ „ „ „ A A A A GG GG 6a © +6 


(16) Whom 1 


and of Louiſa, the daughter of Antony Je Maſſon (17), have mentioned. 


treaſurer of war to the kings Francis I, and Hen- above, citat. (6) 


ry II, in Piedmont, The family is originally of that of the article 


country, having flouriſhed a long time in the town of ety 5-7 
Quiers. And as to the name, or nick-name of Tur- and remark [1 1 
quet, it came from a woman of their family, who, of the article 


large fize, was LUCRETIUS 


made people commonly give the ſirname of Turquetti 


to all her children. 5 Lewis de Mayerne retired to (17) Mentioned, 


above, remark 
[G] of the arti» 
two houſes demoliſhed at Lyons upon the account cle FERRET. 


of religion. On the twenty eighth of September, 
1573, Theodore Mayerne was born to him, having 
3 = A for 
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MAYERNE. MAIGNAN. 
met with ſome envious perſons, who endeavoured to blacken him upon occaſion of the. 


death of the prince of Wales, in the year 1612. But his honour was perfectly ſecure 
by authentic acts; I mean by the certificates, which king James, the lords of the coun- 


* 


n 
3 


2» 


ue 
. 


(1) Rohault, 
Entretiens ſur la 
2 Pag. 


(2) Id, ib, P. 55. 


1 


Bachelor, and afterwards of Doctor. 


cil, and the officers and gentlemen of the deceaſed prince of Wales, gave him in the (/) 


beſt form that could be wiſhed. 
tioned (F). 


« for his god- father Theodore Beza. He was inſtructed, 
in his own country, in claſſical learning, and from 
© thence ſent to Heidelberg, where he continued ſome 
« years. After which, being defigned for Phyſic, he 
went to Montpelier, where he took his degree of 
From thence 
< he went to Paris, where, applying himſelf to pra- 
« Ctice, he read lectures of Anatomy to young Sur- 

geons, and of Pharmacy to Apothecaries; and his 


« preſcriptions gained him eſteem ; ſo that he was 


« known to Mr Ribbit Sieur de la Riviere, firſt Phy- 


« fician to king Henry IV, who recommended him ſo 
o 


well to his majeſty, that he gave him the place of one 
of his Phyſicians in ordinary ; and, in the year 1600, 


he appointed him to attend the duke of Rohan, in the 


journies he made for the affairs of France to the 
courts of the princes of Germany and Italy. Being 
returned, he was much eſteemed in the diſcharge of 


his office, and was in favour with the king, who 


* 

« 

5 

s 

« promiſed him great things, if he would change his 
religion, ſetting, for that end, cardinal du Perron, 
and other eccleſiaſtics, to perſuade him to it. Nay, 
© notwithſtanding his refuſal, the king iſſued out a 
« warrant appointing him his firſt Phyſician, but the 
« Jeſuits, who knew it, got it revoked by queen Mary 
de Medicis; a circumſtance and favour, which 
* 
6 
Cc 
0 
c 
c 
* 


Dr Mayerne knew nothing of at that time; but, af- 


terwards, in England, in the year 1642, he learned 
it from the mouth of Cæſar duke of Vendoſme, a 
natural ſon of France. In 1607, he took care of 
an Engliſh lord, who was fick, and who, being cured, 
carried him into England, where he had a private 
audience of king James. 
of Henry IV, he continued to be Phyſician in ordi- 
nary to Lewis XIII, till 1616, when he fold this 
place to a French Phyſician. In 1611, the king of 


England by his embaſſador, invited him, to be firſt 


« Phyſician to himſelf, and to his wife queen Anne, 


And, even after the death 


of the Works of the Learned (19). ä 


SG) 


and gave him 4 patent, ſealed under the great ſeal of 
England, where he ſerved the whole royal family 
with great honour and approbation to his death; as 
he did alſo the greateſt part of the nobility, and 
people. He made an exact collection of his medi- 
« cinal advices. He compoſed a very curious Phar- 
macopca of Medicines, Galenical as well as Spa- 

gyrical ; but he never printed any thing, except an 
Apology againſt the Faculty of Phytic at Paris, 
which had attacked him. There was a Phyſician 
called Brouent, who ſent to Dr Beverovicius an ac- 
count of the bladder of Iſaac Caſaubon, written by 
the ſaid Mayerne, for which he expreſſed a reſent- 


ment. 


Margaret de Boetſlaer of the houſe of Aſperen, by 


And the ſecond was Ifabel, the daughter of Albert 
Joachimy, famous for his embaſſies for the States- 
General in Muſcovy, and Sweden, and for above 


ſons, who died before him, and three daughters, 
two of whom died while he was alive. He died the 
fifteenth of March, 165 5, at Chelſey, near London, 
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eſtate by her marriage to the Marquis de Montpouil- 


a Pag. 103% 


They may be found, together with a relation of 84 Ki 
and opening of the body of that prince, in the work I have men 


ra Mcg.ca 
Theod. Tur= 
quet. Mayerniiy - 
Edit. 1700; 
Lond; 


He had two wives, the firſt of whom was 


whom he had two ſons, who died during his life. 


twenty four years in England, by whom he had two 


leaving one only daughter, who brought a great 


lan, grandſon to the marſhal duke de la Force; but 


« ſhe. died at the Hague, in 1661, in labo 
« leaſt during her lying-in.” 

Note, That Dr Mayerne 
ried to an Engliſh lord of great merit. She was called 
Louiſa de Frotte, and by her marriage was named 
lady Windſor. She was a perſon of a great deal 
of wit, and much reading, and for many ycars was an 
ornament to the city of Geneva: ſhe died there about 
the end of the year 1691. See her Elogium in the 
Italia regnante of Mr Leti (18). See alſo the Hiſtory 


M A IGNAN (E WAN VEL) one of the greateſt Philoſophers of the XVIIth cen- 


tury, was a Minim Frier, a native of Toulouſe. He quitted the opinions of the ſchools, 
and oppoſed them very ſolidly. He was neither Carteſian, nor Gaſſendiſt, but agreed 


with the heads of theſe two ſects, in rejecting accidents, qualities, and ſubſtantial forms, 
and cultivating experimental Philoſophy. He was very well verſed in the Mathe- 
matics, and had joined to all theſe ſciences fo great a {kill in Divinity, that he was 
capable of teaching it even at Rome itſelf (a). He was engaged in ſeveral diſputes 
with the Peripatetics, and was ſo much the more able to make head againſt them, as 


he followed in a great meaſure the method of the Scholaſtics in his writings. The man- 


ner, in which he explains the retaining of accidents, without a ſubject, in the myſtery 


«„ „ a «„ «„ „ 


of the Euchariſt, is more happy than that of Des Cartes [A]. 


[4] The manner, in which he explains the retaining 
of accidents without a fubjeft, is more happy, than that 


of Des Cartes.)] Mr Rohault pretended the contrary ; but 


it was becauſe he did not ſee the great difficulty conſe- 
quent upon that explication he takes for the beſt. Let 
us ſee how he relates that of F. Maignan. There is 
nothing ſo eaſy as to explain the manner how the ac- 
cidents of bread and wine ſubſiſt without the bread 
and wine; for, in a word, we need ſay no more, 
than that the bread and wine being taken away, 
God continues ſtill to make the ſame impreſſions 
upon our ſenſes, as they did, before they were 
changed. After this manner this myſtery is explained 
by a famous Divine of the order of the Minims, cal- 
led Father Maignan (1). But Mr Rohault blames 
this hypotheſis, becauſe it admits two miracles, where 


but one is wanting. Although it be true, ſays he (2), 


that GOD' can produce in our ſenſes the impreſſions of 


bread and wine, after they have been changed by Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, yet there is no neceſſity, after this, to have 
pros to 4 new miracle, as this good father ſeems to 
do becauſe it follows from the very efſence of the my- 
ftery (which is, that the bread is really changed into the 


I have read in ſome of the 
journaliſts, 


body of JESUS CHRIST) that we Foy continue to 


perceive all the ſame appearances, as wwe perceived before, 


i. e. that the accidents of bread and wine muſt ſuofift. 


This Carteſian pretends (3), that the body of IESGZs 
CHRIS does in ſuch a manner take up the place of 
the bread, that the fame ſpaces exactly, which ſerved 


for a place to the bread, are thoſe, wherein the body 


of JIEsus CHRIsT. is diſpoſed, leaving to the matter, 


which filled the pores of the bread, the ſame ſpaces 
which it filled before. From whence it follows, that 
the parts of the body of Jzsus ChHRISHπ˖aſſume the 
figure, ſituation, and, in general, all the other modes 
of bread, and conſequently that they are bread : for, 
according to Mr Rohault, the eſſence of bread, or the 
form, which diſtinguiſhes it from all other bodies, is 
nothing but a particular concurrence of modifications : 


and therefore. there muſt needs be; bread whereſoever 


this concurrence is; and fo, it being found. in the 
body of Tzsus CuRIST, at the ſacrament of the Eu- 


chariſt, this body is nothing elſs but bread: from 
whence it follows, that this great. myſtery eonſiſts in 


deſtroying a bit of bread, and replacing another bit 


of bread in the room of that, which was annihilated. 


This 


ur, or at 


had a niece, who was mar- 


( ts) Part iv; 
pag. 64, & . 
(10) Month of 
March 1692, 
pag. 336. 


(a) See the re- 
mark [B]. 


(3) Id. ib. pag. 
53, 57, Sc. 


60 


(5) Under the 
word Magnan, 


(c) Of fifty one 
pages in 4to. 


(4) A Minim, 
native of Tou- 
louſe, who was a 
diſciple of Father 
Maignan, and 
taught the Philo- 
ſophy of his maſ- 
ter at Toulouſe, 
at Bourdeaux, and 
at Rome, for a 
long time, He 
publiſhed, in 


1700, a book of went through his claſſical learning in the college of the Jeſuits, and performed with great 


286 pages in 


rm) intituled, diligence all the duties of a good ſcholar, both with reſpect to the literary exerciſes, and 

thoſe of religion. He diſcovered in all his conduct ſo much modeſty and ſincerity, that 
he was afraid of being infected by lewd converſation; and from thence it was, that b 
degrees he withdrew himſelf from the company of his ſchool-fellows, and that he choſe 
rather to leave off the diverſions proper to his age, than to expoſe his innocence to any 
danger (e). His hours of recreation were ſpent in walking in the convent of the Minims, .) Ad omne 4. 
where he met with an old man, who diſcourſed to him about ſalvation. Theſe diſcourſes t fur acta, & 
were the ſeeds of a religious life, to which he dedicated himſelf ſome time after ; and to _ ae geex 


Accidentia profli- 
ata, ſpecies in- 
13 five de 
ſpeciebus panis ac 
vini poſt conſecra- 
tionem Euchariſti- 

cam duntaxat 
manentibus, Opus 
Pbiloſopbico- 
Theologicum, in 
which he main- 
tains very ſtre- 

nucuſly Father 


nion about the 
ſacramental ſpe- 
eles. 


and having acquitted himſelf well during his noviciate, he was admitted to make his precligens om 1 
vows at eighteen years of age, that is in 1619. —＋——— 
loſephy under a maſter very much attached to the doctrine of Ariſtotle, and he loſt no 


(4) Printed at 
Lyons by Jchn 
Gregory. 


＋ In 1648, in 
fol. at Rome. 
Perſpettiva Ho- 
raria, &c. 


4 Letter M. S. 
of Maignan to 
Merſenne, - . 

uly 17, 1648, 
= 6644 of the 
firſt volume of 
M. S. Letters to 
Merſenne, Vario- 
Yum, 


MAIGNAN 
journaliſts, that ſomebody is writing his Life. If I had read it, I would very willingly 
make a long article of this learned Minim. I ſhall ſay a word of his writings [BJ. He 
is ſometimes miſtaken for another Philoſopher, called Magnen [C]. This article was 
already in the preſs, when I diſcovered that Father Maignan was miſplaced (b) in the 
ſupplement to Moreri's dictionary. + 

Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, I have ſeen a piece (c), whoſe title is, De 
vita, moribus, & ſcriptis R. Patris Emanuelis Maignani Toloſatis, Ordinis Minimorum, 
 Philoſophi atque Mathematici preſtaniiſſimi Elogium. It was compoſed by Father Sa- 
guens (d), and printed at Tolouſe in 1697. I ſhall extract from it a good ſupplement. 
Emanuel Maignan, born the ſeventeenth of July 1601, was of an antient and noble family [D]. 
He gave hopes from his cradle of his future inclination to letters and ſciences ; for nothing 
would ſooner ſtop his crying, than to put a book in his hand. He would turn over the 
leaves, and look upon the characters with much pleaſure, and it was perceived, after he 
had paſſed the age of five years, that he diſpiſed the little pleaſures of children, and that 


he gave wonderful attention to prayers, and catechetical inſtructions. Upon this ac- 


count they took care betimes to place him under the direction of a domeſtic tutor, He 


this he was ſtrongly inclined by a diſgrace, which happened to him when he was —_ 
uſly Father ſtudying Rhetoric : he had compoſed a poem, to diſpute the prize of eloquence, and he ;. ab mniin= © 
Maignan's opi- 3 


honeſtum ac mo- 


ret ab omni in- 


believed, that they unjuſtly dealt with him, in adjudging the victory to another. The quinamento la- 


1 1 ; . . | . © ſcivientis coll 
reflexions he made, during his vexation, confirmed him ſo much in the thought of qi. quare c 


quii. are co-  F= 


quitting the world, that he deſired the habit of a Minim. It was not long denied him; Fit paulatm de- = 


præeligens omni = 


1 1 Mt 1 Elog 
He went through a courſe of Phi- je abſtinere, 9 5 


leviſſimum vere- 


opportunity of diſputing againſt every thing that was ſuſpected of Heterodoxy in the h 3 © 
Phyſics of that antient Philoſopher, This was taken for a good omen by his profeſſor, 2 


who quickly after was aſtoniſhed to find, 


This is abſurd, and altogether remote from the doctrine 
of Popery. 


It is true, that, in this ſuppoſition, there 
needs no miracle to explain how the appearances of 
bread ſubſiſt with reſpect to all our ſenſes. This is a 
natural conſequence from the ſituation of the body of 
our Lord in the place of the bread deſtroyed : but this 
adyantage, proceeding only from an hypotheſis, which 
includes ſuch abſurdities, as are inconſiſtent with the 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, cannot make the Car- 
teſian explication equal to that of Father Maignan, al- 
though it requires a particular miracle for the conti- 
nuation of the appearances of the bread and wine in 
the ST. 5 | 4 
[B] I fall ſay a word of his writings.) He printe 
at 2 a courſe of Philoſophy in 2 kr hag in 
8vo, in the year 1652. He publiſhed it again in fo- 


lio (4) in 1673, with many additions, and dedicated 


it to the preſident d'Onoville, who is ſo much com- 
mended in the voyage of Mr Bachaumont and Mr la 
Chapelle. He added to it, among other things, a cri- 
tical diſcourſe on the vortices of Mr Des Cartes, and a 
diſſertation on the ſpeaking-trumpet, invented by Sir Sa- 
muel Moreland. There is alſo a book of his relating 
to Divinity, intituled Philo/ophia Entis ſacri, and a 
Per/peftiva horaria, printed at Rome in 1648, in 
folio, &c. Mr Baillet ſpeaks of this laſt book as 
follows. Mr Carcavi acquainted Mr Des Cartes, that 
there was at Rome a Minim, called Father Maig- 
* nan, who was more intelligent and profound than 
* Father Merſenne, who had given Fa hopes of 
making ſome objections againſt his principles. This 
Father . . . was called Emanuel, and was born at 
* Toulouſe. But he then dwelt at Rome, where he 
taught Divinity in the convent of the Trinity of 
mount Pincio, otherwiſe called of the French Mi- 
* nims. , A year before Þ he had publiſhed in Latin 
© a curious work, divided in four books, concerning 
* clocks and ſun-dials, and about the ſame time he 
« wrote to Father Merſenne, being then alive I, that, 
* by his Phyſical principles, he had proved Geome- 
« trically the ſame proportion of refradi 

2 


trus Maignanus Conſiliarius Regius, Referendarius 


ons with that * lis, quos Eluza urbs nunc obſcura, ſed antiquitate 


in Elogio Em. 
that his ſcholar underſtood very well the S4, f.. 
1 . Mathematics = | 


of Des Cartes. But he did not believe, that the 
principles, he had laid down for the motion of a 
luminous body, which {wells and falls, were true, or 
that, ſuppoſing theſe principles, it was poſſible, that L 
refractions ſhould be made, as it is certain they are. = 
It was upon this ſubject Father Maignan had a great — 
deſire to put ſome objections to Mr Des Cartes, as 2 
probably he acquainted Mr Carcayi a year after(s).” (5) Baillet's Life 
Let us not forget the Diſſertatio Theologica de Uſu li- of Des Canes, 
cito Pecuniæ, publiſhed by our Minim in 1673, in Tom. ii, pag. 
12mo. It was cenſured by ſome biſhops. _ 379, 380, 4 ᷣ 
[C] He is fometimes confounded with another Phi- 649. 1 


ſapher called Magnen.] Some (I uſe the words of Mr | 4 


Baillet) (6) have confounded Emanuel Maignan with . 

John Chryſoſtom Magnen, Profeflor of Pavia, who (') Ibid. 

publiſhed, in 1648, Democritus Rewiviſcens, which 

made the Dutch believe, that he was a Carteſian Phi- 

loſopher. Mr Baillet cites Revii Statera, p. 243. 

This John Chryſoſtom Magnen, was of Luxeuil, in 

Franche Comte, and profeſſed Phyſic at Pavia. Be- 

ſides the Democritus Reviviſcens, printed at Leyden, 

in 1648, in 12mo, and whole epiſtle dedicatory is 

dated April 30, 1646, I have ſeen a treatiſe of his de 

Manna (7), printed at the Hague, in 1658, in 12mo, 

and whoſe epiſtle dedicatory is dated April 5, 1648. Vith that of Je- 

Theſe Dutch editions are not the firſt. | bacco, by the 
D] He was of an antient and noble family.) His fame author. 

father was counſellor to the king, referendary and dean 

of the chancery of Toulouſe, and reckoned among his 

anceſtors the barons of Maignan, who made a great 

figure in Armagnac. He married the daughter of 

Emanuel Alvarez, Royal Profeſſor of Phyſic in the 

univeriity of Toulouſe. Such was the father and 

mother of the Minim, we are ſpeaking of ; and here 

follow the words of his Elogiſt. Pater ei fuit Pe- 


(7) It is printed 


& Decanus in Cancellaria Tolofana, vir æquitatem 
* ſervans, & conſpicuus ſplendidiflimi generis antiqua | 
* nobilitate indubitata. Siquidem ut omnes novimus, 
Maignani Toloſates iſti ſtirpem ſuam trahunt ex il- 


« celeberrima 


(8) Saguens, in 


Elogio Emanuelis 
Maignani, P. CO 


MAIGN AN. 


own maſter. 


Mathematics, though no one had read lectures to him in that ſcience IE]. In this he was his 
He was quite another man in his courſe of Divinity, than in that of Phi- 


loſophy; for, whereas in this he was very incredulous, and ſubmitted every thing to a 
ſevere examination, and to the moſt ſubtile diſcuſſions of diſpute, in that he ſubmitted 


humbly to Theological doctrines (F): but, as to the peripatetical reaſons, which were (J) Submififfi- 
employed to illuſtrate and prove them, he did not think himſelf obliged to admit them 


without examination, and, if he found them not ſolid, he rejected them, 


and made no 


ſcruple to prefer the aſſiſtance of Plato to that of Ariſtotle. The proofs he gave of his 
parts during the ſix years that he ſate upon the benches, occaſioned his being looked up- 
on as a fit perſon to mount the chair, &c. to do the office of a profeſſor ; and he ac- 
quitted himſelf in that employment ſo ſubtilly, and fo ſolidly, that his reputation flew 
over the Pyrenees and the Alps: whereupon the general of the Minims ſent for him to 


Rome, in 1636, to take upon him the like profeſſion, 


His great knowledge in mathe- 


matical inventions, and phyſical experiments, became quickly famous, and chiefly by a 
conteſt, which aroſe between him and Father Kircher, which was decided after ſuch a 
manner, that the glory of the invention, the ſubject of the diſpute, was not denied our 
Minim [FJ]. His book De Perſpectiva Horaria, printed at Rome in 1648, at the ex- 


celeberrima ad Geliſam amnem ſita in Comitatu 
Arminiaco Barones ſuos ſtrenuos, opulentos, mag- 
nificos per multas non interruptarum generationum 
ſucceſſiones reverenter, ac peramanter complexa eſt. 


Matrem habuit Gaudioſam de Alvarez charam fili- 


4 

6 

« 

6 

o 

am celeberrimi illius Medici Emanuelis de Alvarez 
quem Toloſa urbs Literarum omnium amantiſſima 
« precibus ac pollicitationibus multis ex Luſitania ad- 
« vocavit perfuncturum munere Regii Profeſſoris. Hic 
« originem ſuam ducebat ex antiquiſſima Familia Al- 
vareziorum de Buhendya m regno Luſitaniæ, & fuit 
© parens luſtricus Maignani noſtri, qui ex illo nomen 
6 
c 
6 
c 


1 (8). - - - His father was Peter 
Maignan, the King's counſellor, referendary and dean of 


the chancery of Toulouſe, a man of probity, and conſþi- 


cuous for the antient and undoubted nobility of his 
« family . For, as wwe all know, the Maignans of Tou- 


'* houſe are deſcended from the valiant, wealthy, and 


* magnificent barons, who, for many ſucceſſive and unin- 
© terrupted generations, were the ornament of the city 
* Eluza, now an obſcure town, but antiently very famous, 
© ſituated on the river Geliſa, in the county of Armagnac. 
His mother was Gaudioſa de Alvarez, the beloved 
© daughter of that famous Phyfician Emanuel de Alvarez, 
* whom the city of Toulouſe, fond of all kind of learning, 
« ſent for out of Portugal, by many entreaties and promi- 
< ſes, to diſcharge the office of Royal Profeſſor. This 
* Phyſician was deſcended from the very antient family 
© of the Alvarez of Buhendya in the kingdom of Portugal, 


and was god-father of our Maignan, who from him 


(9) It is the name 
of the Minim, un- 
der whom Fatber 
Maignan vent 
thro" a courſe of 


Pbiloſophy. 


had the name of Emanuel. 


% 


[E] He was ver well acquainted with Mathema- 


tics, tho" no one had read lectures to him in that ſcience.] 


This is a ſecond inſtance of what we ſhall ſhew here- 
after in the article of Mr PASCAL? and Father 
Saguens does not fail to confirm the one by the other. 


Let us ſee the particulars of it: Such things are 


chiefly to be collected together, and inſerted in ſuch 
books as this Dictionary. Multo celfiorem de illo 


opinionem accepit ( Magiſter Ruffatius ) (9) quum 


occaſione data ſchematis Mathematici, quo ipſe ad 
explanationem reconditioris cujuſdam Phyſici myſte- 
rii lucem afferebat, intellexit eum eſſe Geometram; 
ſtupuitque, & curiosè requiſivit cauſam, ac metho- 
dum comparatæ, & eò uſque occultatæ eruditionis. 
Veràùm ut reſponſuri juvenis modeſtiæ parcam, di- 
cam ipſe ego paulo liberius, quod multo poſt ad 
ſuadenda rerum Mathematicarum ſtudia enarrabat ſibi 
obtigiſſe, ut intra horas unius anni liberas, ſeu reci- 
ſas à tempore ad cætera Chori, & Scholæ miniſteria 
uſitato, tot Theoremata, ac Problemata Geometrica 
per ſe ipſum adinveniret, ut deinceps non plura de- 
prehenderit contineri totis ſex prioribus libris Eu- 
clideorum Elementorum. An non diceres illum 
talem fuiſſe, qui niſi extitiſſent Elementa Euclidis 
edidiſſet. Simile quid refertur de clariflimo viro Paſ- 
calio inter Geometras hujus ſæculi celeberrimos an- 
numerando : ita ut videatur utrique Deus præſtan- 
tiſſimæ illius diſciplinæ anticipationem copioſiſſimam 
contulifle. Tum negue mirum eſt inquiebat Maigna- 
nus, quod lewes iſtos Mathematici tyrocinii conatus ultra 
promoverim : an neſcitis Crucem Matheſeos mee Ma- 
giſtram habui? Cum enim fruſtratus omni inſtru- 
mentorum figuris exarandis inſervientium apparatu, 
nec normam haberet, nec circinum : circini quidem 

V O L. IV. ] 
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pence 


vice, duobus tignulis ligneis ex parte una liberè 
affixis infixerat ex altera duas acus ſutorias. At pro 
norma, aut quod opportunum nihil occurreret, aut 
potius quod mallet ſua ſchemata omnia appoſito 
Crucis ſigno communiri, ut à pleriſque more Catho- 
* lico illud appingitur ſummis capitibus paginarum, 
* cruce lignea utebatur (10). - - - - Ruffatius, his 
* maſter, conceived a much higher opinion of him, when, 
c 

© duced in order to explain a difficult point in natural 
* Philoſophy, he found him out to be a Geometrician, 
and was ſurprixed at it, and was curious to enquire 
* how he came by a knowledge, he had hitherto concealed. 
But, to ſpare the young man's modeſty, I will reply 
for him, that, in one year's vacant hours, or thoſe 
* ewhich avere not employed in the ſchool, or the chorr, 
* he found out by himſelf as many geometrical theorems 
* and problems, as are contained in the fix firſt books of 
Euclid. May we not ſay, that, if Euclid's Elements 
Were not extant, this man would have publiſhed them. 


The like is related of the famous Paſcal, one of the moſt 


Gop ſeems to have beſtowed on them both an ample 
anticipation of that moſt excellent ſcience. Then it is 


thoſe ſmall beginnings of mathematical apprenticeſhip : 
know you not, that the croſs was my mathematical 
maſter ? For being in want of the whole apparatus of 
inſtruments for delineating figures, and having neither 
rule, nor compaſs ; inſtead of a compaſs, he made uſe 
* of tauo Taylor's needles, fixed in two wooden ſlicks, 
joined together looſely at one end. But inflead of a 
rule, either becauſe he could find nothing that would 
ſerve the purpoſe, or becauſe he would have all his 


* @ wooden croſs, in the manmer it is painted by many 


* Catholics at the head of each page. 
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mam & contra 
iſtis (exercitation i- 
bus Helge 
fidem offert; re- 
fugitque ut à le- 
viuſcula dubita- 
tione, fic ab om- 
ni curioſa inda= 
gine, ex quo au- 
dit ſerutatorem 
Majeſta tis oppreſ - 
ſum iri à gloria. 
Id. tb, pap. 10. 


8, 9. 


on occaſian of a mathematical figure, which he pro- 


celebrated Geometricians of this age: inſomuch that 


no wonder, ſaid Maignan, that I carried farther 


© foures guarded by the fizn of the croſs, he made uſe of 


[LF] 4 conteſt, which aroſe between him and Father | 


Kircher. ., the glory of the invention was not de- 
nied our Minim.] Father Saguens mentions only two 
books of a wonderful invention, and vaſt labour, 
written in the monaſtery of the order at Rome, by 


Emanuel Maignan. One was a book of Optics, 


and the other of Catoptrics. 'The firſt was a per- 
ſpective, the deſcription of which is to be found in 
the Thaumaturgus Opticus of the Minim Niceron (11). 
The other was a repreſentation of the heavens, with all 
the Aſtronomical circles, catoptrica anacamptica, com- 
pleAiturque integram cali faciem ſuis omnibus ad res 
Aſtronomicas ſpectantibus circulis interſtinctam (12). Fa- 
ther Kircher had no ſooner looked upon it, but- he 
ſaid to a German gentleman, who accompanied him, 
What are you aſtoniſhed at ? Is not this the figure of 
my book ? Qui d flupes, an non hæc eſt figura mei libri? 
A Minim, who heard this, and underſtood, that 
Father Kircher attributed to himſelf the whole glory 
of the invention, anſwered very bluntly, on the con- 
trary, this is the book of your fgure; imo hic eſt liber 
tuæ Figuræ, and related the thing quickly after 
to Father Maignan, who, being an humble man, 
ſaid no more, than that he was not conſcious of any 
theft, unleſs it were ſuppoſed that his hands had 
ſtolen the work from his mind (13). The matter 
had gone no further, if the friends on both fides, had 
not thought it worthy of a further enquiry, as it 

Q concerned 


* 


(12) Id. ib. 


(13) Nullius hac 
in re, inguit, 
furti mihi ſum 
conſcius, niſi 
forts manus me 
as, opus quod 
elaboraverunt, 
menti ſubripuiſſe 
quis finxerit. Id. 
16. pag. 16. 
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() Opus vere 
eximium & ad 
Ala uſque tempora 
intentatum. 1d. 


ib. pag 17. 


(b).F ather Sa- 
tens, pag. 25, 
— 1 . 
and not Empeds- 
cles, wat aut bar 
of the Elementa- 
ry Philoſophy, 
and cites for this 
the Timæus of 
Euſebius, de Præ- 
parat. Evang. lib. 
Xv. | 


MAIGNAN. 


pence of cardinal Spada, was 5 much eſteemed, No body had yet undertaken ſuch | 


a work (g). It contains a method of making Teleſcopes of his own invention, which 
he explains at large, and does not imitate thofe, who conceal, as a myſtery, the inven- 
tions of their art, and die with their ſecret. He was not troubled with that diſcaſe ; 
for if he met with any artificers, who had a mind to make dioptrical, or other inſtru- 


ments, according to his diſcoveries and method, he very readily communicated to them 


what he knew of that matter. He did not return from Rome to Toulouſe till 1550, 
and then he was received in his own country with univerſal joy. He was created pro- 
vincial the fame year, though he earneſtly deſired, that he might not be diverted from 


his ſtudies by the cares of any office, 


He publiſhed his courſe of Philoſophy, in 1652, 


by which work he may at leaſt expect to be called the reſtorer of it. And if, becauſe 
he explained Phyfics by the four elements, the glory of that invention ſhould be denied 
him, and given to Empedocles (Y); yet it cannot be denied but he did, as to this hypo- 


theſis, what Gaſſendus did as to that of the Atomiſts. 


The office of provincial being ex- 


pired at the end of three years, our Minim had more leiſure to go on with his philoſo- 
phical Divinity; but a long fickneſs, and ſome journies about the affairs of his order, re- 


tarded the execution of this deſign, 


We ſhall ſee in the remarks at what time the two 


tomes of that work appeared [G. If the author had been ambitious, he might have 


c oncerndd the glory of a German, or of a French 


Mathematician; for the principal praiſe is always due 


(14) Id. ib. 


to the inventor. Father Maignan had like to have 
loſt the cauſe, when a Jeſuit ingenuouſly declared, 
that he had ſeen a like work in France, made by 
Father Maignan. Thus the learned men of Rome left 
the glory of the invention to each of the contending 
parties. This is only an abridgment of what you 


may fee at large in the Latin of Father Saguens (14). 


* Totaque res ibi ſubſtitiſſet, niſi viſa fuiſſet commu- 
* nibus amicis digna diligentiori examine; quodque 


© ducebant vertendum ad gloriam non mediocrem aut 


< Germani, aut Galli Mathematici. Omnino enim 
in quovis artium, & doctrinarum genere primum 
« fuiſſe ita glorioſum eſt ; ut id poſteritas omnis, quia 
© ijmitari nonpoteſt, invidia dignum putet. Primus labor 
plerumque ſibi aut totum honorem vindicat ; aut ſe- 


cundo non niſi magna ex parte imminutum relin- 


quit: vel quod difficultatem penè omnem, 2 in 


© rebus inveniendis maximam eſſe conſtat, exhauriat : 
+ 
præſtantioris cujuſdam ingenii aciem, judiciique de- 
monſtret. Ecce itaque inter Doctos certatur, & 
ambigitur uter è duobus eximiæ illius prime ex- 
cogitationis Catoptrico-Gnomonicæ laudem ſit re- 
laturus, graviſſimoque tandem judicio declinabant 


ad partes Kircheri, qui prior ty pis nuper eam com- 
miſerat: niſi in teſtem acerrimum compellatus oc- 


curriſſet alius R. P. ejuſdem Societatis Mathemati- 
cus, qui feliciter Romam acceſſerat, & ingenuè 
enarrabat vidiſſe ſe multos ante annos in Gallia, & 


in conventu quidem hujus Aquitanice Provinciæ 


noſtræ Albaterrenſi tale quoddam opus Catoptricum 
a P. Maignano elaboratum. Res ita erat; & Maig- 
nanus quidem, me audiente, non ſemel retulit cogi- 


ſubito immoderatoque impetu occurriſſe ; tantaque 
voluptate mentem occupaſſe, qua nullam majorem 
in vita fenſiſſet. Hinc eruditorum Romanorum co- 
hors ſuam utrique palmam contulit, protulitque 
paria eſſe in gignendis fortunatiſſimi ingenii Viris 
Germaniæ Gange imperia. - - - - The whole 
matter would hae reſted there, bad not the friends on 
both fides thought it worthy a more careful examina- 
tion, and that it would conduce not a little to the repu- 


tation either of the German, or the French Mathema- 


tician. For in every kind of art or ſcience, ſuch is 

the glory of being the firſt inventor, that all poſterity 

envies what it cannot imitate. The firſt labour claims 

the chiefeft, if not the ſale honour, or at leaſt leaves it 
© greatly diminiſhed to the ſecond: either becauſe it ex- 
* haufts almoſt all the difficulty, which is certainly the 
« greateſt in the invention of things ; or becauſe it ſoft- 
© ens it not a litthe ; or becauſe it is a proof of ſuperior 
© abilities and judgment. It was therefore a conteſt 
* among the learned, which of the two ſhould carry off 
the credit of that moſt excellent catoptrico 
* diſcovery; and it'would at length have deter- 
* mined in favour of Kircher, who firſt ſent it 10 the 
« preſs, had not another reverend Father of the ſame. ſo- 
© Ciety, and a Mathematician, who luckily came to 
© Rome, ingenuouſly conf#fſed, that he had ſeen many years 
«. before, in France, at the afſembly of this our province 
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vel quod non parum emolliat : vel denique quod 


monical 


found 


© of Aquitain, a catoptrical work of this nature, duns 


* by Father Maignan. And fo it was. And Maignan 
* often ſaid, in my hearing, that, in his younger days, 
that horographic invention had occurred to him, by a 
* ſudden and impetuous ſtart of fancy, and had given 
Him the greateſt pleaſure he had ever felt. Hence 
* the learned men of Rome gave each his due praiſe, and 


concluded, that Germany and France produced equally 
* happy geniuſes.” It is not impoſſible, but the ſame 


thing may be invented by two perſons, tho' the one 
is not aſſiſted by the other. | | 
[G] We fhall fee . ... . at what time the two tomes 
of his Philoſophical Divinity appeared.] The firſt was 
printed in 1662, and the ſecond in 1672. There 


had been a leſs ſpace of time between the publication 


of theſe two volumes, if the author had not been 
obliged to anſwer ſome writings that were publiſhed 
againſt him. The firſt antagoniſt he anſwered was a 


Jeſuit (15) of the college of Toulouſe, who, in his (15) Vallad La- 


book de Cycloide, had pretended, that Father Maignan louvere. 


was miſtaken in ſeyeral points concerning the ſtructure 


and gravity of bodies, the acceleration of motion, and 


the equality of the angles of incidence and reflexion, 
Sc. The Minim maintained, that there was a para- 
logiſm in the demonſtration of the Jeſuit, and this oc- 
cationed a long diſpute, the reſult of which contributed 
very much to confirm this aphoriſm of geometrical 
phy ſics, that an excellent Naturaliſt, moderately verſed 
in Geometry, 1s better able to maintain Phyſics, than 
an excellent Geometrician, who has but little {ill in 
Phyſics. Plus proderit, inquit Maignanus, in rebus 
* Phyſicis peritiſſimus Phyſicus mediocriter in Geome- 


* tricis verſatus, quam peritiſſimus Geometra parum 


« Phyſicus. Then he adds 5 At fi utroque genere wk. 


lat, nihil prorſus optabilius efſe poteſt (16). - But if (16) Id. ib. pag. 
„ 


© he excels in both, nothing can be more deſirable.” Thi 
anſwer of Father Maignan was printed as an Appen- 
dix, and was followed by a ſecond Appendix, wherein 
he confuted the replies of the Jeſuit, and in which he 
intermixed very good obſervations concerning the ſuc- 


ceſſive N light, the ſeintillation of the ſixed 


ſtars, and the glaſs-drops of Holland. The third 
Appendix is an anſwer to a Diſſertation, which Mr 
Ducaſſe publiſhed againſt the, reaſon, which Father 
Maignan had given, why the Dutch glaſs-drops break 
in a thouſand pieces, after the little end is broken 
off (17). This experiment was made in the convent 
perſons. The fourth Ap 
entruſte 
dwelt upon acceſſories, and quitted the main point of 
the diſpute, which was the accuſation of a paralo- 
500 He complained of Father Maignan, that he 


3 x 17) See Ro- 
of the Minims, in 1662, in the preſence of many 2555 Phyſics, 


dix was an anſwer to a Par: i, cap. _ 
writer 4 8), with whom the Jeſuit at his death had *, am. xiv, 
the management of his cauſe. This writer “ . M. 191. 


18) Father Ceur- 
boullez, a Feſutt 
of the college of 


injured the moſt famous Jeſuits, Suarez, Vaſquez, 7*:u/?. 


Mendoza, Zacchi, &c. The Minim anſwered all 
theſe complaints, and forgot not to produce again his 
proofs of the accuſation of a paralogiſm. This fourth 
Appendix was printed 1667, at Bourdeaux, whither 
the author went about the affairs of his order. The 


who wrote againſt the hypotheſis, 


dents 


Y 
_— 


fifth Appendix was an anſwer to Theophilus Raynaud, 
which our Minim - 


made uſe of, to explain the retaining of the acci- 
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61 Taken from 
F. Saguens, in 
his Elogium of 
Emanuel Maig- 


74N. 


(4) Theſe conſe 


yences are often 
mentioned in the 
letters of Sorbiere. 


T7 (1) Saguens, ubi 
- ſupra, pag. 46. 


(19) Taken out of 
F. Saguens, pag. 
34, Cc. 


(20) In the re- 


mark [B]. 


(2 I) Saguens, ubi 
upra, pag. 42. 


FLY 
* 


M AIGN AN. 


found a fair opportunity of ſatisfying himſelf, when the king deſired him to come to 

Paris, which was in 1660, after that his majeſty himſelf had ſeen an infinite number of 
machines and curioſities in the cell of this monk [H J. Cardinal Mazarin, who viewed 

them with the king, acquainted Father Maignan next day with the intentions of this 
prince, by Mr Fieubet, firſt preſident of the parliament of Toulouſe. The Minim ex- 
preſſed ſo modeſtly and humbly his inclination to ſpend his whole life in the obſcurity of 
a cloiſter, in which he had taken upon him the habit of his order, that the affair reſted 
there. He had therefore the ſatisfaction of ſhunning the pomp, in which they would ullis cogitata ſua 
have engaged him, and peaceably ſpent his time in writing books, making experi- 
ments, and reading lectures. He was conſulted by the greateſt Philoſophers, and gave 
a thouſand anſwers to them, either by word of mouth, or by writing. Never man 
loved idleneſs leſs than he did; he ſtudied even in his ſleep; for his dreams put him up- 
on ſome theorems [I], the deduction of which he purſued, till he arrived at the de- 
monſtration of them ; and it often happened that he awoke ſuddenly, on account of the 
great pleaſure he had in finding out a demonſtration. The goodneſs of his morals, and 
the purity of his virtues, rendered him no leſs worthy of eſteem, than his wit and know- 


ledge. 


He died the twenty ninth of October, :676 (i). 


We muſt not forget, that, 


when he went to Paris in 1657, he was admitted, with great marks of honour, to the 


philoſophical conferences () at the houſe of Mr de Mommor, maſter of the requeſts (I), funib in three | 


and that he compoſed with great facility, and without blots (m). 


dents of the bread and wine in the Euchariſt. This 
Jeſuit had ſhewn, that he underſtood nothing of the 
ſtate of the queſtion ; for he believed, that the opinion 
of F. Maignan was the ſame with that of a certain 
Sicilian called Chiavetta. In the fame Appendix, 
F. Maignan anſwered two other adverſaries, who were 
F. Vincent Baron, and F. Nicholas Arnu, both Ja- 
cobins. Theſe five Appendixes, having been printed 


at ſeveral times, were re-publiſhed together in 1672 


(19). I have already ſpoken (20) of the ſecond edi- 
tion of his courſe of Philoſophy, and of the two trea- 
tiſes, which were added to it, one againſt the vortices 
of Mr Des Cartes, and the other concerning Sir Samuel 
Morland's trumpet. I add here, that this father in- 
vented a machine, which he cauſed to play before ſe- 
veral learned men, and which overthrew, what Des 


Cartes ſuppoſes concerning the manner, in which the 


univerſe was framed, or might have been framed, and 
concerning the tendency to move from the center of 
motion by tangents (217. £4 

[H] His majefly himſelf had ſeen, in the cell of this 
Monk, an infinite number of machines and curioſities. ] 
The particulars, which I ſhall now mention, may ſerve 


to diſcover the dilligence and induſtry of F. Maignan. 


Properabat Rex ad celebrandas nuptias ſuas. . . . . 
© Sed caſu Toloſæ parumper conſtitit ; nec inter res, 


« quz oculis Regiis dignz cenſebantur, infima fuit 


* cellula Cœnobitica Patris Maignani, quæ inter Re- 


© ligioſe egeſtatis anguſtias, fi quid Matheſis pulehrum 


(22) Id. ib. pag. 
37 a Peg. 


coluit, incladebat; tubos omnis generis Teleſcopicos, 
Microſcopicos, Polyoptricos, Hygroſcopicos, Ther- 
mometricos; ut non adjiciam machinamenta Pneu- 


matica, Hydraulica, Magnetica multa, ſileamque de 


planiſpheriis, tabellis opticis, fabrefactis tum ad fi- 
gurati torni induſtrias, tum ad vires ſtaticas atti- 
nentibus ingenioſiſſimis plurimis : ſpeculiſque uſtoriis 
qualia nec capacioris Sphæræ, nec nitidioris forme, 
nec demum incendii pernicioris ullibi tunc temporis 


thematicæ apparatu non tam mirabatur Rex ſuo cum 
Aulico Comitatu manum artificem, quæ totum ela- 
boraverat, quam mentem ad multo plura & utilio- 
ra Reipublicæ molimina perficienda inſtructam. Qua- 
re recogitare apud ſe ipſum occæpit, quantus Ma- 
theſeos fulgor per univerſam Galliam irradiaret, fi 
Vir ille bonus ex Toloſana, ut fic loquar, eremo in 
popularem Regiæ civitatis, & Aulæ frequentationem 
© educeretur (22). - - - - The king was haſtening to the 
celebration of his nuptials . . . . But, by accident, he 
* Rlopped a little while at Toulouſe; and, among the 


« prodebantur. In quo copioſiſſimo ſupellectilis Ma- 
« 


* enrigftics, which were thought worthy of his royal in. 
Fee, the cell of Father Maignan was not the left, 
* being furniſhed, notwithſtanding it's ſtraitneſt, with all 
« forts of mathematical rarities; ſuch as Teleſcopic, Mi- 
* croſcopic, Polyoptric, Hyrroſcopic, Thermometric Tubes; 
not to mention Pneumatic, Hydraulic, and Magnetic, 
inflruments ; to ſay nothing likewiſe of planiſpheres, ap- 


tical-tables, and many ingenious ſtatical inventions; 


GK K M a 


moſt beautiful form, and intenſeſt heat, then extant. 


(n) Eloquar ne an 
tacebo incredibi- 
lem illam conſcri- 
bendi ſine lituris 


rapiditatem 5 ap- 
pendicem tertam 
tribus horis, quar- 
tam conſcripſit 
tribus hebdoma- 
dis- Shall 
I declare, or 12 
nothing of, that 
incredible quick- 
neſs in wwriting 
down his thoughts 
⁊oi/ bout any 
blots : he wwrcte 
his third appen- 
dix in three 
hours, and his 


aocels. 


Id. ib. 
pag. 48. 
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together awith burning-glaſſes of the largeſt diameter, | 


* In which Apparatus of mathematical furniture, the 


© king and his courtiers dd not fo Ruch admire the artiſt. 


hand, that had framed the whole, as the mind of the 
© artificer, qualified to bring greater undertakings, and 
© more uſeful to the public, to perfection. Wherefore he 


« tical learning would increaſe over all France, if that 
© good man were drawn out of the deſart (if I may fo 
© ſpeak) of Toulouſe, to ſhine in the capital city of the 
* kingdom, and at court. | 1 

J His dreams put him upon ſome theorems.) Here 
follows a fact, which confirms an obſeryation I made 
above (23). It is of the nature of thoſe I mentioned 
at the beginning of the remark [E]. Let us therefore 
relate it in the words of the original. Mentem la- 


boribus iftis ita feliciter aſſuefecerat (Maignanus) ut 


* emenſa diem ſtudio, in nullam nocturnæ corporez 
© quietis partem veniret. Quod rarum aliis, frequen- 
tiſſimum Maignano fuit, ut idem aſſequeretur ſomni, 
& ſotnnii alicujus eruditi initium redeunte mente 


© ad ſolita ſua theoremata, nec abſiſtente donec de il- 


lis demonſtrationem obtinuiſſet, cujus inopinata vo- 
luptas dormienti ſæpe fuit pro ſuſcitabulo. Tum ne 
illa fulguris ad inftar emicaret & fugeret, cretam ſuo 


* ſub cervicali recondebat, qua notulis, quantum id 


tenebræ patiebantur, in charta exaratis eam ſi- 
« fteret (24). - - Maignan had applied him ſelf fo ſuc- 
6x 75 to thoſe ſtudies, that his mind, tho employed the 

whole day, was not at reſt even in the night. What 
rarely happens to others, was very common with Maig- 


nan, that fome learned dream put him upon theorems, 


a demonſtration of thoje things, the Judden pleaſure of 
which had often waked him out of his ſleep. And that 
thoſe ideas might not vaniſh like Tightening, he marked 


the darkneſs would permit, by the help of a piece of 
© chalk, which he laid under his pillow. Did our age 
love quibbles, we might ſay, that he was a Geome- 
trician, whoſe ftock increaſed in his fleep. 


* 


MAIMBOURG (LZwIsS) was born at Nancy in the year 1610, and became a 
Jeſuit in 1626. He taught claſſical learning fix years; after which his ſuperiors em- 


proyed him in the office of a preacher; which he diſcharged' in the chief cities of th 
ingdom (a); and I think the laſt ſermons he preached were againſt the verſion of Mons. 
The anſwers, which the Janſeniſts publiſhed to his ſermons againſt this tranflation, re- 
preſent him very much to his difadyantage. He wrote three treatiſes of Controverſy (þ), 
performed; but he acquired a much greater reputation by ſeveral hiſto- 
ries, which he publiſhed (c). The Janſeniſts criticiſed that of Arianiſm, and that of the 
Iconoclaſts, and ſuffered all the reſt to paſs. That, which he wrote of Calviniſm i 


which are not ill 


} 


15 


ewhich his waking thoughts purſued, till he had obtained 


them down by ſhort characters upon paper, as well as 


(a) Taken from 
Nathan, South» 
e zoell 5 Bibl. So» 
ciet, J eſu, Pag 7 
567. 


(5) See phe re- 5 
mark [ D]. 


(c) The Supple- 
ment to Moreri 


n 1681, bn gee of 
ſtirred 


began to conſider, how much the credit of mathema- 


(24) In remark 
[G], num. ii, of 
the article LO- 
TICHIUS 
(PETER). 


(24) Id. ib. pag. 
47, 48. 
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church, againſt thoſe of the Ultramontanes. 


ſtirred up againſt him a ſharp war, of which he left all the operations to his enemies; for 
he continued perfectly inactive; and neither acted offenſively, nor defenſively. He had 


already quitted the ſociety of the Jeſuits by order of their general, when he publiſhed the 
Hiſtory of Calviniſm, becauſe he declared too fiercely for the doctrines of the Gallican 


He retired to the abbey of St Victor, and 


died there, Auguſt the thirteenth, 1686, after he had made a will, which ſhews that he was 


diſſatisfied with the Jeſuits [A]. 


He had a large ſhare in the friendſhip of Father Fer- 


(4) I the article Tier, the King's confeſſor [BJ. I have elſewhere ſaid (d), that he ſtudied at Rome under 


LUGO (Jon x 
DE) citation . 


2 Page 1034, 


ſeq. 


4 * | 


(2) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt. of the Pon- 


tificate of St Leo, 


lib. iu, pag. 343 
Edit. Holl. 


John de Lugo. 
tain ſo 
collect thoſe facts here. 


The books, that were written againſt him, are ſo common, and con- 
fully a character of his genius and his conduct, that it is unneceſſary to 
But as thoſe, who have refuted his Hiſtory of Calvi- 


niſm, have ſaid nothing of a certain ſermon, which furniſhed a writer of Port- 


Royal with a merry ſtory [C], I ſhall inſert it in one of the remarks. 
make another concerning the works of Father Maimbourg [D]; 


| [A] He made a will, avbich ſhews, that he was 
diſſatisfied with the Feſuits.] See the news from the 


Republic of Letters for the month of September, 


A | 

LB] He had a great ſhare in the friendſhip of Father 
Ferrier the king's confefſor.] He informs us of this him- 
ſelf in his Hiſtory of St Leo; for, after having ſhewn 
what 7s an opinion truly probable, againſt the falſe notion 


auhich ſome have framed of it; he adds, and this 


will be found very ſolidly proved in the little book 
concerning probable opinions, written by the deceaſ- 
ed Father Ferrier, confeſſor to the king, and one 
of the moſt learned Divines that ever I knew ; for 


ration, as well for his diſtinguiſhed merit, as for 
the particular obligations I have to him, and which 
I cannot diſcharge but by this ſmall teſtimony of 
my gratitude, which I will now leave to poſte- 


rity (2). 
2 * 
Royal, with a merry ſtory.] It is in a preface to the 
defence of the tranſlation of Mons, of the Cologne e- 
dition, 1668, and which was not reprinted in the Ge- 


C ( IS. 


neva edition of all the pieces which concern this 


tranſlation. Hence it is that this ſtory is but little 
known, and was not laid hold of by the cenſurers of the 


_ Hiſtory of Calviniſm. It will not therefore be imperti- 


nent to inſert it here in this remark, as the author of 


/ e e © 


the preface tells it. 


© It is now above twenty years, fince going by 7 


chance into the chappel of the college of Clermont, 
I ſaw a man mount the pulpit, of an extraordinary 
mein, and who was none of thoſe, whom the ſcrip- 
ture ſpeaks of, why/e wiſdom ſhines in their countenance. 
On the contrary, there was nothing to be ſeen but 
fierceneſs in his eyes, in his geſtures, and in his 
whole air; and he might have ſtruck terror into the 
people, if this fierceneſs had not been mixed with a 
* thouſand On e fit to make people laugh 

. - . His diſcourſe was yet more aſtoniſhing than 
his air, and the oddneſs of it was ſo ſtrange, that I 
could never forget it. It was the ſecond Sunday af- 
ter Eaſter, when the Goſpel about the good ſhepherd 
is read: from hence he took occaſion to magnify 
the condition of ſhepherds, by obſerving, that it 
was not formerly the profeſſion of the meaneſt peo- 
ple, as it 1s at preſent ; but that kings and princes 
did not think it unworthy of them. After this, 
he reckoned up a great number of princes, that 
were ſhepherds. He forgot not the patriarchs, but 
carried down the catal as low as David, upon 
whom he inſiſted a long time; for he gave us a 
merry deſcription of his beauty, the colour of his 
hair, his cloaths, and laſtly of his dog. I was, 
ſays he, a brave dg, and had ſo much courage, that 
ewe may believe, while his maſter fought with Goliab, 
this dog, to avoid the diſgrace of doing nothing in the 
mean time, hunted after the wokves. After this good 
father was once entered upon the ſubject of dogs, as 
if he had been linked to it by ſome ſecret ſympathy, 
he could not tell how to leave it, and *. he 


divided his ſermon into four parts, according to the 


« four ſeveral ſorts of dogs. The firſt ſort were bull- 
dogs: the ſecond were maſtifi-dogs : the third were 
lap-dogs : and the fourth the good dogs ; of which 
he = an application to different ſorts of preachers. 
The bull-dogs were the Janſeniſts, or, as they were 
then called, the Arnaudiſts, whom he repreſented 


KA 


R «a # 


whoſe memory I ſhall always have a fingular vene- 


One of his ſermons furniſhed a writer of 1 


I ſhall 
and another 
concerning 


as an indiſcreet people, who tore in pieces all men 


indifferently, and made no diſtinction between the 


innocent and the guilty, but oppreſſed every body 
with hard penances. He deſcribed the maſtiff-dogs 
as being cowardly, and having no courage, but up- 
on their own dunghill, and who, when oft from that, 
are always fearful, which he applied to preachers of 
that humour. The lap-dogs were, according to him, 
the court-abbots They are, ſaid he, ſhaped like lions, 
and make a great noiſe ; but when they are ſeen near, 


their noiſe is laughed at. Upon this occaſion, he de- 


{cribed their ruffles, their bands, their ſurplices, their 


geſtures. And laſtly, the good dogswere the Jc- 


ſuits, and ſuch preachers as himſelf. It is impoſſi- 


ble to imagine after what manner he treated this ri- 


carried the buffoonry of his deſcriptions. I can aſ- 
ſure you, that, being then preſent, I ſaw all the re- 
verend Fathers, who were in the galleries above, 
holding their ſides with laughter, from the beginning 


of the ſermon to the end of it, and the reſt of the 


auditory could not well keep their countenance, and 
but burſts of 

All this di- 
ired him with a 


look grave: indeed there was nothin 
laughter, which could not be foros 
verted the good father, and inſp 


new ardor, to increaſe the laughter of his auditors, 


by new grimaces. After I had been a ſpectator of 
this ſtrange profanation, and was informed ' of the 
name of the Jeſuit who had preached, who was ſaid 
to be F. Maimbourg, I went out more ſcandalized 
at the ſociety than at their preacher (3). 

[D] I ſhall make a remark concerning the works of 


c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
c 
c 
c 
o 
o 
* 
c 
F 
2 
c 
* diculous ſubject, and to what an exceſſive pitch he 
c 
c 
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c 
o 
c 
c 
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« 
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c 
c 
c 
ol 
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gyrics in 1 


o; one is that of Lewis Fe 


the other is an elogium of the kings of France. 
He had publiſhed at Rome, in 1638, a funeral ora- 


(3) Preface to the 


Defence of the 


F. . He publiſhed, at Rouen, two pane- Tranſlation of 
4 his the New Teſta- 
puting France under the protection of the Virgin; ment, printed at 


ons, againſt 


M 
the ſermons of 
F 3 rg 


publiſhed at Paris his Lent-ſermons in 1670, in two 


volumes in 8yo. Father Southwell, who informed me 


of this, has ſaid nothing of the letters of Francis Ro- 


main, which is a work of F. Maimbourg ; the title 


of which alone gives us to underſtand, that it relates 


to the manner of reconciling the obedience, due to the 
Pope, with that due to the king. Southwell. did not 
forget the controverſial treatiſes, written by F. Maim- 


| bourg. They are three little treatiſes ; one of which 


(4) is intituled, A peaceable method to bring back the Pro- 


teſtants, without diſputation to the true faith as to the 


perpeturt of the faith of the ſame myſtery. The ſecond there the third 


tion on Nicholas Zappi an Auguſtin monk; and he the Jeſuit, P. 6. 


(4) Printed at 
T5 | : Paris in 1670, 
Euchariſt, upon occafion of the conteſt (5) concerning the and reprinted 


is intituled, Of the true church of FESUSCHR IST, time in 1682. 


And the third, Of the true word of GO D. The firſt 
of theſe three works appeared ſo good to the Roman 


(5) It was that, 
which then made 


Catholics, that it holds the fifth place among the ſix- great a noiſe 


teen methods of conyertin 
were recommended by the 
troverſial writers in 1682. The words of the memo- 
rial, drawn up by that aſſembly, are theſe. 


the, Huguenots, which between Mr Ar- 
ergy of France to the con- naud and Mr 


Claude. 


6 he 


fifth is a peaceable method, and without diſputation 


* founded upon the ſynod of Dort, which all the 
* Proteſtants of France have received, and which has 
determined by the holy Scripture, that, when there 

is a conteſt about any article between two parties, 


which are in the true church, it muſt be referred to 


refuſes to ſubmit to it, that he ſhall be accounted 
guilty of ſchiſm and hereſy.” And indeed in wo 
| | | cConſiſts 


6 
6 
it's deciſion, under this penalty to any one that 
c 
6 


1 
1 


6) Mr ] 


in his tre 


the Powe 
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3233 con 
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(7) H 
Lenfan! 
of Cha 
on the 
ther of 
fant, 1 
Berlin. 
couſin 
Maimt! 
whom 
ſpeak: | 
III. M 
in his 
bout tl 
of the 
printec 
in 167 


(8) Ju 
tiſe of 
of the 
Lettei 


ix, pa 


(9) Ib 


(10) 
351. 


an 
three books. Fe | 

conſiſts the whole ſtrength of the method of F. Maim- 

bourg. He ſhews, by the conduct, which was obſerved 

in Holland, when diſputes aroſe between the Arminians 

and Gomariſts, that, according to the doctrine of the 

Proteſtants, it belongs to the church, in whoſe boſom 

the conteſts.ariſe, to do juſtice. to the parties, by de- 

ciding which is in the right, and which is in the 

wrong; and that, by virtue of it's definitive ſentence 

they mult drop the diſpute ; and that thoſe, who will 

not ſubmit to. this deciſion, are to be reputed Here- 

tics, and to be cut off from the body as unruly mem- 

bers. According to this principle, will the Papiſts 

fay, the Proteſtants ought to acknowledge, that it be- 

longed to the council of Trent to give ſentence, with- 

out appeal, as to the diſputes of Luther and Calvin ;. 

and that, after the deciſion of this council, they were. 

no longer permitted to quarrel, but that each of them 

ought to have conformed himſelf, to the definitive de-. 

cree, with the Romiſh doors, upon pain of deſer- 

ving th&thunder of excommunication, as a Heretic 

and Rebel. This is not a place to examine, whether 

p 1 ſufficient to ſay, that the Proteſtant church cannot be 

the Power of the blamed for eſtabliſhing an order, without which it is 

Church, pag. impoſſible any ſociety can ſubſiſt: for, in all ſocieties 

323; confeſſes, . there muſt be a tribunal, to give ſentence without ap- 

_ in peal in the diſputes of private perſons, and who have 

this book of Mr power to inflict the penalties of rebellion upon thoſe, 

Mambourg. And who refuſe to ſubmit to its decrees ; for otherwiſe it 


pag. 3259 — would not be poſſible to cure any diſorder, nor to 
3 4 hinder diſputes from laſting eternally. I know very 


well, it is objected, that, in this reſpe&, there is no 


has ſomething 
dazzling, and 
which ftrikes the church, as to the 
mind with an idea 


of great difficulty. 


point of authority, but that the one 
declares itſelf to be infallible, and does not permit 
private perſons to examine it's deciſions; whereas the 
other acknowledges itſelf fallible, and permits private 
rſons to examine the whole, provided that at laſt they 
ubmit to it's decrees. I know very well, I fay, that 
it is objected, that, in this reſpect, the way of autho- 


rity is no leſs the laſt refuge of Proteſtants than of 


Papiſts; but I know alſo what the Proteſtants anſwer. 
tr) Viz. I. Mr Three of their authors (7) have refuted the method of 


Lenfant, miniſter Father Maimbourg. He, whom I name laſt, has 
of Chatillon up- 
2 Me 4 reflexions are fine and good; but he did not always 
fant, miniſter at perceive whether his anſwers were a paralogiſm. I 


Berlin. II. A will give an example of it. | 
couſin of Father 


He propoſes this. objection in page 347. If one 
e? of is not obliged to ſubmit to the deciſions of coun- 
ſpeak below. * cis and ſynods; if it be always lawful to appeal 


III. Mr jurieu, 
in his letters a- 
bout the Power 


* from them; if every one has a power to look upon 
« thoſe deciſions as meer councils, and to reject them, 


of the Church | was yt 
inte] 2 * of Gap, there will be no way left of deciding any 
in 1677, * controverſy, or putting an end to it (8).” He an- 


ſwers, among other things, that they, who lay ſuch 
(8) Jurieu's trea- | 


tiſe of the Power 2 Den | 
of the Church, * doctrine of the infallibility of the church. He proves 


Letter vii, num. | nr | 
ix, pag. 347. the calculation of Bellarmin, have made great devaſta- 
tions in the Romiſh church, which has always, ſays 


(9) Ib. pag. 348. he, declared herſelf to be infallible. He adds (10) 


(10) Ib, Pag. 


vet thing ſupernatural, and therefore that we muſt not ima- 


gine that we have it always in our power to ſtop thoſe 
miſchiets, unleſs Go p interpoſes in an extraordinary 
manner. There are two great defects in this anſwer : 
I. It is to confeſs to the oppoſite party, that Gop has 
Not left in his church any ordinary means of deter- 
mining diſputes. IT. That the multitude of Hereſies, 
which have appeared in Chriſtendom, proves, that the 


doctrine of authority is not a proper means to extin- 


guiſh them. How came this author not to ſee, that 
. theſe Hereſies could never have laſted, if their fol- 
lowers had believed this doctrine? They were main- 
tained only by rejecting it: Does this prove any thing 


againſt the goodneſs of the remedy ? Is a fick man,. 


who is not cured, becauſe he rejects all that the Phy- 


fician orders him, a good evidence, that the Phyſician's ' 


remedies are good for nothing? I fay this only by 
the bye, to adviſe the readers, that there is a large 
field for criticiſm in controverſial books. FI: 
I return now to the books of Father Maimbourg ;' 
but ſhall not mention the titles of his hiſtories, 
VOL. IV. Ne. XC. L 


;, 


-could exceed him in can 


_ criticized, and I have heard ſay, that Dr Boileau is 


this argument ad hominem has any force (6). It is 


there of this piece, ſhews, that Mr Maimbourg ſuc- 
bility of the Pope, and 


other difference between the Romiſh and Reformed 


taken the beſt expedient that could be taken; his 


© of the Romiſh church, who 1s writing againſt this 


© when they judge them not agreeable to the word 


a ſtreſs upon this difficulty, do not remove it by the 


it (9) by two hundred Hereſies, which, according to 


that there is in the birth of Hereſies See , ſome- 
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a couſin of his [E], who became a Proteſtant,” and is the author of two or 
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e ſupplement to Moreri. 
I think it may be ſaid, that he had a particular ta- 
lent for ſuch works. They are very agreeably written, 
contain many lively ſtrokes, and a great variety of oc- 
caſional Inſtructians. There are few Hiſtorians, even. 
among thoſe, who write better, and are more learned 
and exact than he, who have the art of engaging the 
reader ſo much as he does. . that thoſe, who 
da, 1 candor and knowledge, would 
give us all the hiſtories he had undertaken to write, 
if he had lived twenty years longer, and that they 
would ſet: them off with the ſame attractives as he 
did: it would be no ſmall advantage to the learned 
world. I have ſaid in the body of this article, that 
his hiſtories of Arianiſm, and of the Iconoclaſts, were 
criticized. That criticiſm is very good (11). It was 
burnt at Paris, in 1674, and printed again in Holland, 
in 1683. His hiſtory of the church of Rome was alſo 


— 


(11) The title is, 
Dialogues between 
Eudoxus and Eu- 
chariſtus, upon 
the Hiſtory of A- 
rianiſm, and the 
Hiſtory of the Ico- 
noclaſts of Father 
Maimbourg. 


the author of that criticiſm. His work was printed 
twice (12), and is very much augmented in the ſecond 
edition. The News from the Republic of Letters men- 
tions the firſt (13). The abſtract, which is found | 
; (12) In Holland 
in 1686, andin 


the ſuperiority of the Holy See 1688. 


ceeded very ill in the attack he made upon the infalli- 
over councils, _ ” | 
[E] 1 hall make a remark concerning a couſin of his, (13) xe of 
named THEODORE MAIMBOURG.] He con- Av" 165%, 
formed to the cuſtom of the times, in publiſhing the "oa 
motives why he changed his religion. The letter, 
which he wrote upon this occaſion to his eldeſt bro- 
ther, was printed in 1659. He retired into Guienne (14), (14) To the caftle 
to the houſe of the marquis de Bougi, and wrote a of Calonge in 
Summary Anſwer to the method of cardinal Richelieu. Condomois, near 
He dedicated it to madam de Turenne, and ſent the Len. 
MSS. to Samuel Mareſius, who publiſhed it at Gro: 
ningen, in 1664. The author gives himſelf the name, 
of R. de la Ruelle. He returned to the Romiſh com- 
munion ſome time after, and made profeſſion of it 
when the famous book of the expoſition of the Ca- 
tholic faith was printed (15). He made ſome refle- 
xions upon that work, which were ſeen in MSS. by 
ſome of the Reformed religion. This made Mr de 
la Baſtide (16) affirm, That he knew a Catholic, who 
das writing againſt the Expoſition of the biſhop of Con- 
dom. I uſe the ſame words, which che biſhop of Con- 
dom cites, as taken from the 23d page of the preface 
of Mr de la Baſtide; but I find, in this preface, at 
page zo of the ſecond edition, the following words: 
I have been informed, that there is a certain perſon 


(15) Written by 
Mr Boſſuet, 

then biſhop of _ 
Condom. This 


the firſt time in 
1671. 


(16) In the ad- 
vertiſement of 
his anſwer to the 
book of the 
biſhop of Con- 
dom. See the 
advertiſement of 


* ſame Expoſition of the biſhop of Condom; and 
what thoſe of his own communion can ſay, concern- 8 
ing their own belief, will be of mote weight, and t fende 
© leſs ſuſpected in their mouth, than in ours.” The tion, Pag. 25. 
biſhop of Condom obſerves, that the Proteſtants were of the Holland 
impoſed upon, when they were told ſo. It would Edition. 
certainly, adds he (17), be a curious thing, that this 5 
good Catholic, whom the Catholics have never (17) Ibid. 
8 . ſhould place ſo much confidence in the ene- | 
mies of the church, as to tell them of a book he 
was preparing againſt a biſhop of his own commu- 
nion. But this imaginary writer has been now ex- 
« pected too long a time, and the pretended Reformed 
will be very credulous, if for the future they ſu#- 
fer themſelves to be amuſed with ſuch like pro- 
& miſes.” The perſon, meant by Mr de la Baſtide, 
was our Theodore Maimbourg, who went into Eng- 
land about the year 1682, to return to the Proteſtant 
church. He took with him ſeveral manuſcripts, which 
he had written, and, among the reſt, an anſwer to 
the peaceable method of his couſin the Jeſuit, and 
an anſwer to the book of the biſhop of Condom. 
The firſt of theſe two pieces was printed at Rotterdam, 
in 1683. The Bookſeller was earneſtly deſired to 
print the/ſecond immediately; but the fale of the firſt 
gave him no encouragement to do it. Thus the work 
lay buried in the obſcurity of a ſtudy. 'The author 
was appointed governor to one of the natural ſons of 
king Charles fl. He died at London about two or 
three years ago (18), and, if one may believe the re- (18) I write thi⸗ 
ports that were ſpread of him, he declared to the un the month of 
miniſters that prepared him for death, that he died a January, 1696. 
Socinian, and continued obſtinate in it to the _w_ I 

R | ALY ave 


book was printed: 
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mein, of a great deal of wit, and who knew the 
world very well. 1 8 in letter fol r 
hefixth Simon (19), is enough to make one believe, that this 
Kn 84 Let- man 5 15 died ue, and that 
ters, pag. 64, ſo a long time igt. It is a vety curious parti- 
1 5 advife yon to read it in the griginal. 
Treyoux, 270. There was 7 es native of Lotrain, called 


« ringiz lumen, magnum eruditionis omnis ornamen- 


cus. Ambo fforentes itigeniis, efhditi ambo, ambo 
in omnis generis authorum aſſidua leftione verfati, 
vel potius omnibus tum facrz tum n do- 
« Arinz partibus abſoluti atque perfecti: ambo fa- 
bras literas, & hanc ipfam, quæ me ſuſpenſum tene- 
bat, inſcriptionem, ® a 


MAIN US. 


have heard ſome ſay, that he was 3: man of -2 good 


he Bad been 


JOHN MA OURG, who was not inferior, 
either in knowledge or wit, to the famous Serra- 
rius, another Jeſuit of Lorrain; but he would never 
publiſh any books, though he was earneftly exh 

to do it. A Jefuit of the fame country gives us at 
account of theſe things. Magnum nterque Lotha- 


tum, magnum pietatis, & Chriſtianæ modeſtiæ de- 


Falnare pates, E »reſponadere parati. 


© alter ſcriptis in lucem publicam emiſſis ifluſtrior: 
© alter ingenio par, eruditione, virtutibus : hoc uno 
« dintaxat inferior quot adduei nunquam potuft, ut in- 
© gent doftrineque fur feetus expromeret, ac prælo 
< 'mandari pateretur. Alter erat Nicolaus Serrarius, 
=> Joannes Memburgus (20). - - - - - - They avere (20) Nicol. A- 
© Bah. 3 

All forts .of learning, and à great credit to piety and Veteris Teſta- 
© Chriftizen modefly. They were both men of flour iſpi 
© patts, both learned, both werſed in the reading of all . . 
© kinds of authors, or rather perftcthy accompliſhed in all 

© parts of earning, both ſacred and prophane : they awere 

© both equally ſtillful in explaining the ſeriptures, ant 

© ready to anſwer their adverſaries. The one wwas more 
famous for the works he had publiſhed; the other 
cba his equal in wit, learning, and wirtues ; in 
this alont inferior to him, that he could newer be pre- 

© wailed 2 to let his works fee the light, or ſuffer 

© them to be publiſhed. The one was Nicolas Serrarius, 

© the other Fohn Maimbourg. | 


MAINUS (JAso v) one of the moſt famous Civilians of his age, was born in 1435. 
Andreot Mainus, his father, being baniſhed from Milan, for a crime he had commit- 
(a) Pifaurum ad ted, retired to Pefaro, and there got his maid with child (a). To this noble exploit our 


Galeacium Mala- 


am epic d- Civilian owes his birth. He was educated at Milan, whither his father returned; but his 


minum venit, ubi tutor treated him very harſhly, 
ex ancilla An- | | 
nett congubinas 


and did not take the ſame care of him, as he did of the 
legitimate ſons of Andreot Mainus. He was;fent, to ſtudy the Civil-law at Pavia; 


. . - - Jaſinem where he was ſo much addicted to playing at cards, that, having loſt all his money and 


fliur ſuſcepit. 
Guidius Pangi- 
rollus, ubi infra, 
pag. 281. 


with it; and becauſe he — 


his books, he rambled about the ſtreets in a miſerable condition [4]. He profited by 
his father's puniſhment ; for he applied himſelf ſo heartily to ſtudy, that he made a won- 
derful progrefs, both at Pavia and Bologna, inſomuch, that he was judged worthy to 
teach the Civil-law in 1471. He taught in Pavia from that year till 1486, when he 
: was called to Padua. Though they gave him a large falary [B], he was not contented 
not obtain an augmentation of it, he retired, at the end 
of three years, to Piſa, where he had a better penſion. He was recalled to Pavia in 


3491, and became fo famous there, that he had three thoufand ſcholars. He was ſent 


to Rome, the next year, to congratulate the new Pope Alexander VI, to whom he 


made a very fine harangue. That, which he made upon the marriage of Maximilian of 
Auftria, king of the Romans, with the niece of Lewis Sforza, was no leſs applauded 
at the court of the emperor, from whence he returned loaded with preſents, and honoura- 


[g. 


[A] He rambled about the ſtreets in a miſerable con- 
dition.] He was forced to be ſhaved, becauſe the ſcurf 
had eaten into his head, and beſides he was very 
ill cloathed. We ſhall make uſe of the words of 
Panzirollus. In peſtilenti chartarum luſu adeo miſere 

| deperditus eſt, ut omni conſumpta ſuppellefile etiam ju- 

| rium volumina in membranis magno pretio deſcripta ven- 
diere coperetur, ad extremamgqne inopiam deductus wilt 

1 veſte, 2 tonſo capite, quod deformi tinea obſitum erat, 

(1) Pansitellus, omnium ſordidiſſimus incedebat (1). Tp 

de claris Legum [B] Though they FAVE him a large ſalary.) Viz. 
Interpretibus, The ſum of a thouſand ducats, which none ever had. 

lib. ii, cap. before him; the whole penſion, that was given to, 

"> his predeceſſors, amounting only to two or three 

cy hundred ducats. Primus ex noftris jurium interpretibus. 

mille aureorum ſalarium obtinuit, cum ante ducentis aut 
fummum trecentis aureis docerent (2). He was alſo. the 
firſt, who required fifty ducats for a conſultation, nay 
| ometimes 100 and more ; whereas, before, no 2 
f . than four were given (3). He was miſtaken ſome- 

(3) TOO OY times in his e but I know not whether he 
plius aureos pro kept his word to his clients, who conſulted him, 
reſponſis accepit, to whom he promiſed a reſtitution of the money, he 
dure Hi, Boner. had received from them, in caſe they loſt the cauſe. 
rentur. Panzi- Conſultoribus oneroſus in hoc laudem meruit, | quod fi cauſa 
rel. ubi ſupra, excidifſent, extortam pecuniam ſe reſtituturum polliceba 
Pag. 252. tur, in quibuſdam tamen minus rete conſuluiſſe argui- 
tur (4). There are ſome ſellers of febrifuges, who 

(4) Id. 7 4 2855. promiſe the like reſtitution, in caſe a fever does not 
Me 6, A, ts. go off. But ſhould it ſo happen, I do not believe the 

& 12. in Priuc. people ever make them refund the money. | 

[C] He returned from the. emperor's court loaden 
with , preſents and honourable titles.) Auro argentaque. 


(2) Id. ib. pag. 
282. | 


— 


Ca ſariſiue patritius factus latus in patriam re- 
RE + F ; 


lectures again, and that 


ble titles CJ. He harangued likewiſe in 1495, when Lewis Sforza was declared duke 
(3) See the rear Of Milan, which procured him new titles of honour (b), Having almoſt loſt his ſight, 
he broke off his lectures [D], but was prevailed upon to re- aſſume them by the urgent 


ſollicitations 


diit (5). Mr Bullart relates (6), © That Lewis Sforza, 3 
5 duke of Milan, having a mind to promote the 9 ihe 


© glory of a man, who was his ſubjett, preferred. 
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im to the rank of a ſenator in his council, and (6) Bullart's A- 
© honoured him with the order of knighthood (7), cademy of Sciences, 
and then ſent him on ſome embaſſies to the em- Ten. i, pag. 212, 
perors Frederic and Maximilian; who judging him ; 

* worthy of their eſteem, on account of his own Er ory 
* merits, as well as of his character, did him extraor- 

* dinary honours, and diſmiſſed him loaded with eſt declaratus. 


© preſents.” This is not well told; for, if we de- Panxiral. ibid. 


pend upon theſe words, we may imagine, that Mai- 
nus was ſent ſucceſſively to the emperors Frederic, 
and Maximilian. But this is a miſtake ; for he 
was ſent only to the Imperial court, when Bon- 
na Sforza married Maximilian, king of the Ro- 
mans, 5 

[D] He broke off his lectures] For more than nine 
years, if we may believe Panzarollus. ; but he him- peram Rex in 
ſelf will not permit us to believe him: for he ſays, feudum ]ſaſoni, 
that king Lewis XII engaged him to read public dum viveret, cum 

23 being inveſted multi _—_ 

with a fief, upon. condition - he would teach the [996g e ac 
Law (8), performed this condition, and yet Was diſap- ut Jura profiteri 
pointed of his fief (9). He complained of this to teneretur, nib 
Lewis XII, who diſpatched letters in his favour; but e * 
they were thrown on the ground, and he who pre- ib. a ö 
ſented them received many blows. Fajon amicorum 
opera a: Rege literas impetravit, ut ſibi ablata.reflitue- (9) Dominus i 
rentux 3 fed muncius pugnis, & calcibus percuſſis pens Corcu regie do- 
cefis eft, Literæ in terram projets, & conculcatæ fue- mus magiſter Jo” 
re. Mainus complained. 4 2 de Rocheford, chan- — oo ao 
cellor of France, and did. not forget to tell him of acauif 


acquiſitum Ca- 


(8) Caſtrum Pio- 


donatus & equeſtri ac palatiaa dignitate 'thoneftatus, the hundred and fifty. crowns, this affair had coſt ſtrum ſemper do- 


him, without getting one penny from the lands, 1 Lid. pag. 
| | the 5 T. 


nator ac Patritius . 


great honour 1% Lorrain, a great ornament of bramus, in Pac 


menti, pag. 256 WM 
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flor, was carried to a great hei 


the king had given him. Panzirollus adds, that theſe 
things happened in the year 1500, and that Mainus 
continued to teach till the year 1511. The interrup- 
tion did not begin, at the ſooneſt, till the year 1495; 
where then ſhall we find the nine years which Pan- 
zirollus makes it continue? I uſed to be ſurprized, 


when I met with ſuch faults of Arithmetic in good 


authors; but now I wonder no longer at it: I have 
found too many of them, not to be accuſtomed, and 
pretty well hardened, to them. SE 
[E]. He was honoured with the preſence of Lewis XII 
at one of his Jefures.)] Lewis XII being at Pavia, had 
a mind to hear him. Mainus, being clad in a robe 
of gold, conducted him to the auditory. The ki 
ma him go before him, and ſaid, that the 172 
power in theſe places was inferior to that of the pro- 
2 a hundred lords. He embraced Mainus, after he came 
rem præire juſſit, down from his chair, and preſented him with a 
quod eo in loco caſtle. We may compare this to the honours paid by 
f P to the Philoſopher Poſidonius. Cn. Pom- 
e apo KOs ts bits Pobde- 
ceret. Panzirol, © nii ſapientiæ profeſſione clari domum, fores percuti 
pag. 283. © de more a lictore vetuit, & faſces literarum januz 
% Plates th ſubmiſit is cui fe oriens occidens que ſubmiſerat (11). 
ver ky ane 16. 6 2 Cn. Pompey, gaſt after the Mithridatic War, de- 
: ning to enter the houſe of the famous Philoſopher Posi- 
© daonius, forbad his liftors to 22 the door, as igſual, 
© and firuck his faſces at learning s gate; be, to 
© avhom the eaſt aud weft had ſubmitted.” The Sieur 
Bullart ſhould not have faid, that Lewis XII avert 


(r2) Bullart, ubi often zo this auditory (1.2) ; but this is the humour of 


pra, 


all thoſe, who make elogiums : they never regard the 
exact numbers; they multiply every thing- The ſub- 


ject, treated of by Mainus in this lecture, ought not 


to be forgotten: he maintained, that the dignity of a 
knight, conferred by a prince upon him, who had 
ſignalized himſelf in a battle, ought to paſs from fa- 
ther to ſon. Ea lectione dignitatem equeſtrem ob ſpecta- 
tum in acie facinus de manu Regis traditam, accendende 


Virtutis ergo ad poſteros re defrmevit (13). 
(13) Jovius, in rgo ad pofteros manare defonivit (13) 
Elog. cap. Ixvi, 
Pag. 154. See 


uat her Profeſſor, was carried to a great beigbt.] There 
alſo Panzirol. 2 is nothing more common than to fee 


us kind of 


| ſupra Pag. 283. jealouſy produce a torrent of reproaches and ſlanders; 


but it happens ſeldom that thoſe, who are tainted with 
it, throw ſtones at one another, in a literal ſenſe, as 
theſe two Profeſſors did one day. They met in a nar- 


row ſtreet, and diſputed the wall, and had like to 22 
have knocked one another down with ſtones. What 


a ſtrange fight was this! and how diverting to chil- 
dren, and all paſſengers ! Faſenis nominis inwidia exa- 
gitatus Philippus Decius, ipſum uſque ad inſauas cavil- 


lationes numguam iuſectari deftitit. In tautum Adenique 


 edium. prorupere, ut ſemel in angiportu, obviam facti, cum 
de laco contendere capiſſent, etiam lapidibus ſeſe inceſſiſſe 


(14) Panzirol. Jerantur (1 4)- 


Pag. 284. 
. others.] It would have been wrong to have leſt him out 


(15) He is in the of the liſt of Plagiaries (15) ; for he attributed to 
lift f Thomaſius, himſelf a book, which Alexander of Imola had com- 


num. 47 1. 


poſed; and he hired ſome ſcholars, cho took copies 
of the lectures of the moſt learned Profeſſors, of 
which he aſterwards made an advantage. One of theſe 
Profeflors complained of it publickly, and was ſo en- 
raged at the cheat, that he changed his ſentiments 
out of Ipite, and refuted thoſe. opinions, which. had 


0 , 
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ſollicitations of Lewis XII. He was honoured with the preſence of this princa at one 
of his lectures [E]; which was attended with a thouſand advantages; but the fief, (0 See the remart 
wherewith he was inveſted, never brought him in one farthing (e); but on the'contrary DJ. 

ut him to great charges. The jealoufy between him, and Philip Decius, another pro- (4) 1755 * 


_ © opintones confutare conſueverat (16). - - Jaſon 


feſlors (10). He was followed by five cardinals, and 


* inquit, Julius Pontifex ad purpureum Salerum FA 
[F] The jealouſy between him aud Philip Decius, a- 


[81 Neither did be ſcruple to. make uſe of the labaurs of 


* 4 
G K 
3 


icht [F J. He was not a man of a very ſubtile Wit, Hei- I 
ther did he ſcruple to make uſe of the labours of others [G]. 
bitant fees from thoſe who came to conſult him; but he promiſed to reſtore the money, ſenio confectum 
if they loſt their cauſe (d). He was excuſed from reading efeurcs duting the laſt 'years 3 Can. me” 


He exacted moſt exor- (NF erunt tum 


a Corn. Hippo- 


of his life; which was a favour, that he obtained from the duke of Milan, and which lte er fratre”ag- 
the bad ſtate of his mind was fufficient to procure him. This lat part of his life was Lum uf. Pos 
very melancholy. He had loſt the uſe of his reafon ; and he had a nephew, who often 2 4 infra, 

beat him (e). He died at Pavia, the twenty ſecond of March, 1519, aged cighty © ©” 
four years, and left a natural ſon behind him, who had employments. in the republic (/) Tater from. 
of Genoa (F). The anſwer he made to Lewis XII is ill related by Mr. Moreri I HI. Sat- iu 
He is the author of ſeveral books [7]. 


2 


de claris Legum 


d ay- Interpretibus, 
. cap. cxxvii. 
time 


He ſtudied by candle- light in the 


been ſtolen from him. Read this Latin, and you will 
find the _ Na , prog . Aliorum 
etiam laboribus Jaſon libenter fruebatur, ſiquidem 
* commentarium in titulum de A ons 20 Were. 
* dro Imolenſi ſcitè elaboratum fibi adſcripſiſſe, & in 
© lucem edidiſſe, fertur. Hieronymi TForti Papien- + Apoſtil. ad 
* tis, qui cum Jacobo Puteo in patria veſpertinas le- one Au, S 
citiones paulo ante explicuerat, & aliorum ſcriptis c/xiii, Decii, 
* locupletari yoluit ; Bononiæ quoque dum ibi Bar | 

* tholomxus Socinus, deinde Carolus Ruinus profite- 
« rentur, auditores aluiſſe dicitur, qui eorum deſerip- 
tas lectiones ad ſe referrent : id & ejus commenta- 
* ria oftendunt, & Ruinus ſæpe publice deploravit, 
qui, mutata per indignationem ſententia, ſurreptas 


(16) Panzirol. 


c freely made uſe of other mens | labours 3 for he ts re- ibid. fag, 2.85» | 


ported to have aſcribed to himſelf the commentary on the 

title de Actionibus, carioufly written by Alexander of 

* Imola, and to bave publiſhed it as his own: be 

« ewvould enrich himſelf <vith the works of Femm Tortus 

© of Pavia, who, 4 little before, had explained, to- 

* gether with James Puteus, the evening lectures, in 

His own country, as alſo with the works of other au- 

« thors 3 at Bononia likewiſe, during the Profe or/pip of 

* Bartholomew Socinus, and Charles Ruinus, he is ſaid 

© to have kept in 75 certain ſcholars, to tranſeribe, 

© and bring their lectures to him. This his commen- 

* taries ſhew, and Ruinus often publickly lamented, who, 

changing his ſentiments threugh indignation, uſed to 

© confute the opinions that were ſtolen from him. 
LH] His anſauer to Lewis XII is ill related by 

Mr Moreri.) Paul Jovius adds, That Lewis XII 

© having aſked him, why he was neyer married, he 

* anſwered, becauſe he was perſuaded, that, by his 

* Majeſty's ſollicitation, Pope Julius IT would make 


5 


* 


ſhould have done, the words of Paul Jovius Me (17) Morrri, at 
audiente interrogatus à Ludovico Gallorum Rege ee, 


| 4, 

6 7 hearing, by Lewis, king of France, avhy be (18) Jov. in E- 
in my hearing, by Lewis, king of France, why he log. - xvi, 

Pag. 154. 


Hat Mainus wiſhed for a cardinal's 
d him nothing to diſcoyer the ſecret 


* apear tired hat. Neyerthelels we may know, by 


are bing to read. © | 
(Rege) interrggatus Jaſon, . cur nunquam uxorem 


lius Pontifex me ad pur pureum Galerum promovere 


poles Rar 


c 

6 

* that iby your gucaus, ſaid he, great Ring, Pope Julius Jon ef ALLA- . 
a | | 


compiled, many. things 3 but he did not alwa 8 under- (2 1 int. 
ſtand what he borrowed from others. Jaſon non E 28— 


68 


4 Hieron, Butti- 
gel. in lib. i, A. 
quis fimpliciter, 
num. ix. 
Der. cblig. 


(22) Ibid. Pag. 


285. 


(a) Called Lance- 
lot Fagniano. 


% 


(.) See Natalis 
Comes, Mythol, 
lib. ix, cap. v, 
Pag. m. 960. 
[Primus Co- 
mes /ignifies alſo 


* 


firſt count. 


REM. CRIT. | 


(2) Majoragius, 
Orat. 10. pag. 
m. 221, 222. 


2) We ſhall ſee, 

elow, in remark 
ID]. tbat Ma- 
joragius qvas cal- 
led Antonius Ma- 


ria Comes. 


(4) Majoragius, 
ubi ſupra, Pp. 222. 


A ſcriptis mandabat, unde à 
F. de 


died. 


iudioſiſſimus Primus Comes Miediolanenſis. 
Eraſinus ſubſeriptionem vidiſſet, credidit flatim magnum 
aliquem adeſſe Principem, ſui viſendi gratid. Duare licet 


M A 


- ©  opinionibus, quz Communes vocantur, non nunquam 


* decipitur. Vir alioqui laborioſus, & in cumulandis 
« aliorum dictis diligens |, N enim legebat, 

olo calamo Juris ftudio- 
© fum adjuvari dictitabat, & ſe quantum ſtudebat, tan- 
tum ſeribere referebat (22). - - - Faſon, not being of a 
© quick." apprehenſion, ſometimes left articles undecided, 
© through doubt: he 9 ten repeats the arguments of others, 
© avithout underſtanding them, and is ſometimes miſtaken 
« even in relating received opinions. He is otherwiſe a 
* labortous' man, and induſtrious in compiling what others 
* have ſaid; for he wrote down whatever, he read; 


* avhence he ſaid, that a ftudent of the Iaw was aſſiſted by 


© his 


per alone, and that himſelf wrote, as much as he ſtu- 
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INUS. MAJORAGIUS. 


time [X]. 


[XK] He ſtudied by candle-light in the day time.] J have 
hel Tn = of ſome 2 e and I am 
very glad to find it printed concerning Jaſon Mainus. 
* Linteo capiti obvoluto, etiam meridie occluſis fene- 
tris ad accenſum lumen elucubrare conſueverat, ne 


ky 


up, at noon-day, he uſed to fludy by candle-light, I:/? 
the brightneſs of the ſeie ſhould divert, and take off his 
' thoughts.” The reaſon of this conduct may be eaſily 
gueſſed ; there are ſome men, who can produce no- 
thing, unleſs they collect themſelves, and concenter 
their thoughts within themſelves; and they find it very 


* * * R * 


difficult to prevent diſtractions: upon which account 


it is neceſſary to remove from their eyes the variety 
of objects, which the open day. light preſents to them. 


MA JORAGIUS (Maxc Ax rox v) profeſſor of Eloquence at Milan in the 


XVIch century, gained great reputation by the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and by his great 
knowledge in the Belles Lettres: he ſtudied at Como under a profeſſor, who was nearly 


related to him [A]; after which he went to Milan, where he met with a patron (a), in 


| whoſe houſe he lodged five years, and ſo applied himſelf to ſtudy, that he almoſt killed 


himſelf by it [B]. It came into his head to revive the cuſtom of declaming, which an- 
tiently qualified youth to be capable early to make eloquent harangues, and after he had 


given many of his ſcholars very uſeful inſtructions to this purpoſe, and prepared them 


tor it in private, he reſolved to employ himſelf in this function publickly. The cura- 
tors of the college were ſo favourable to him, that they beſtowed that employment upon 


him, as ſoon as they knew his intentions. 


IA] He fudied under à Profeſſor, who auas nearly 
related to him.] He was a perſon of great merit, and 
his name was Primus Comes (1). This name occaſioned 
an ambiguity, which ſurpriſed Eraſmus ; for this Ita- 


lian having put his name at the bottom of a note, 


wherein he acquainted him, that he intended to pay 
him a viſit, it made Eraſmus, though then very 
weak, go forth in all haſte to meet him, thinking that 
he was ſome great prince. He was much aſtoniſhed to 
find only a little man all alone ; but he did not repent 


of having made ſuch haſte ; for the converſation of 
the man pleaſed him very much. Majoragius relates 


this much better than I do, and ſo deſerves to be heard. 


Cum in Germaniam ea de cauſa profettus fuiſſet, ut 
2 raſini conſuetudine per aliquot tempus frueretur, priuſ- 
quam ipſum Eraſmum conveniret, ad eum literas dedit, 
quibus adventus ſui cauſam declarabat, quarum in ex- 


trema parte nomen ſuum, ut fit, ita fubſeripferat, Tui 
Hanc cum 


admodum ſenex & infirmus efſet, tamen quo ſtudio, quo- 


" gue apparatu potuit, obwiam conſobrino meo Jonge proceſ* 
fit. Sed poſtquam homunculum unum, null comitatu, 


nullo fervorum grege ſtipatum, & bene quidem litera- 


tum, ſed nullo elegantiori cultu weſtitum reperit, errorem 


ſuum ridere jucundiſſimè copit : & tamen eum fibi mults 


gratiorem adwveniſſe, quam fi magnus Princeps fuiſſet, 
multis audientibus, teſiatus eft (2). He informs us in 


the ſame place, that one reaſon why he quitted the 
name of Comes, Count (3), was, becauſe ſeveral per- 


ſons were deceived by it; for Gryphius, anſwering 
a letter of Majoragius, addreſſed him, as if he had 
been a prince. Eadem ratione deceptus aliquands fuit 
in nomine meo vir inſgnis ac literatus Sebaſtianus Gry- 
phius. 
mitem inſcripfiſſem, ille mibi tanquam alicui Principi re- 


ſpondit, & clariſſimum Comitem non ſemel appellawit (4). 


[LB] He fo applied himſelf to ſtudy, that he almoſt kil- 


led himſelf by it.] Diverhons, ſports, feaſts, had no 
charms for him ; and it was in vain to tell him that 
ſo ſedulons an application to his books would kill him, 
for he would not unbend at all; but at laſt a dangerous 
ſickneſs made him ſenſible, that he ſhould have yielded 
to the exhortations of his friends. This he himſelf in- 
forms us of. 
quo quidem tempore literarum ſtudiis adeo vehemen- 
tem operam dedi, ut totum illud quinquennium in 


© labore atque contentione animi contriverim, ut me 


I 


Cum enim ad eum literas dediſſem, & me Co- 


Fui apud hunc annos circiter quinque, 


cceli claritate mentem evagari ſineret (23). - - - 7th (23) Panzirol. 
a linen night-caþ on his head, and his evindows ſhut ibid. 


| | He was then but twenty ſix years old. He 
_ diſcharged that office very well; but, at the end of two years, all the profeſſors were 
_ diſmiſſed, becauſe the Milaneſe was threatened with a dangerous war. He retired to Fer- 
rara, where he ſtudied the Civil-law under Andreas Alciatus, and Philoſophy under 


Vincent 


non quies, non remiſſio, non æqualium ſtudia, non 
© Judi, non convivia dele&arint. Teftis eſt vir iſte 


© graviſſimus atque ornatiſſimus Lancillottus Fannianus, 


© patronus meus, qui mihi adeſt, de me ſollicitus eſt, 
* meum honorem atque exiſtimationem tuetur. 


Qui 


© chm in ſtudiis literarum me continenter verſari vide- . 


ret, magno quodam cum amore ſæpiſſime reprehen- 
dere ſolebat, quod acquirendæ ſcientiæ deſiderio, 
« propriz ſalutis obliviſcerer. Teſtes ſunt omnes, qui 


me norant eo tempore, ut non ſemel propter nimis 


© aflicuum ſtudium, cum in graviſſimos morbos inci- 
« difſem, de vitæ periculo dimicarim (5). - - I abode 
e evith him about five years, in which time I applied 
fo cloſely to ſtudy, that I ſpent the whole five years in 
the toil and labour of the mind; ſo that I took no delight 
in unbending my thoughts, in feaſting, and diverſions. I 


* 


K W G 6 


follicituous concerning me, and defends my honour and re- 
« putation: who, ſeeing me perpetually taken up with 
© fludy, uſed, to 8 in @ very friendly man- 
ner, telling me, that I neglected my on health for the 
« ſake of acquiring knowledge. All, aubo knew me at 


© that time, can witneſs, that more than once, falling in- 


* to moſt grievous ficſneſſes, through too much fludy, I wwas 
in danger of loſing my life” After he was cured, he 
wanted no leſs to be put in mind, that he took too 
much pains ; the love of knowledge and of glory en- 
ticed him ſo much, that he did not confider the pre- 
judice his health ſuffered by it. 
nere (Oratoriam artem publicè docendi) duos annos ita 
perfunctus ſum, ut (ne quid arrogantius de me di- 
cam) nemo diligentiam aut induſtriam meam deſide- 


ctrinarum meditatione verſabar, ut non tantum pro- 
pinqui atque neceſſarii mei, ſed etiam multi ex vobis, 
P. C. me ſæpiſſime reprehenderent, quod nimios 
magnos labores & viribus meis impares aſſumere non 
dubitarem. Ardebam enim (ut ingenue fatear) in- 
credibili gloriæ / cupiditate, quam in adoleſcente ne- 
quaquam eſſe vituperandam ſapientes omnes exiſti- 
mant. Nullum igitur omnino diem eſſe patiebar, in 


A * A * * * * A 


quo non aut publice docerem, aut private mecum 


« ipſe meditarer, & vel ſeriberem, vel declamarem : 
« frequenter autem eodem die hæc omnia faciebam (6). 
© -,- - - = Which employment ¶ that of teaching Rbetaric 
« publickh) I diſcharged, for two years, with the 
« greateſt induſtry and diligence. Rather, I was (5 


* awrapt in ſtudy both night and day, that not only my re- 


* lations 


appeal for the truth of this to that excellent man Lan- 
celot Fannianus, my patron, who is preſent with me, is 


uo quidem mu- 


rarit. Quin potius ita noctes & dies in omnium do- 


(6) Ib. pag. 192, 
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Rerum Roman. 


(35) of the arti- 


Gallorum copiæ 


MAJOR 


© body, often reproved me for labouring beyond my ſtrength. 
For (to confeſs the truth) I had an incredible thirſt af 
© ter glory, which all wiſe men think is by no means to 
© be deſpiſed in a young man. Therefore I let no day paſs 
ij which I did not either publickly teach, or meditate in 


performed all theſe in the ſame day. 

[C] He publiſhed ſome pieces, in which he gave himſelf 
the name of Marcus Antonius Majoragius.] 1 can hardly 
reconcile his ſeveral dates. . . . He ſays in his plea (7); 
that, being at Ferrara, he reſolved, by the advice of 
his friends, to print ſome treatiſes. 'They were ſome 
harangues, and the apology of Cicero againſt Calcag- 
(8) Tbid. pag. ninus (8). After they were publiſhed, he began to be 
200. known at Ferrara by the name, which he had prefixed 

to them. Afterwards he returned to Milan, and there re- 

aſſumed his firſt profeſſion, notwithſtanding the ill of- 

fices of his enemies. . 

of changing his name, as will appear in the following 

remark. This is not eaſily reconciled with the epiſtle 

dedicatory of his anſwer to the cenſure of Calcagninus ; 

it is dated the eighth of July 1543 and in it he 

ſpeaks of himſelf, as of one who peaceably exerciſed 

at Milan the functions of his profeſſion. It is not 

(0) Hankius, de therefore true, that this book was publiſhed while the 
author was at Ferrara, whither he had retired, when 
the confuſions of war interrupted the public lectures 
at Milan. Another remark is this; he was born the 


(7) Orat. 10. 
Pag · m. 199. 


Scriptoribus, lib. 
7, pag. 215. 


(10) Majoragius, twenty ſixth of October, 1 514 (9), and he was made 


ubi ſupra, pag. profeſſor of Rhetoric, when he was ſcarce twenty ſix 


8 years old (10), that is, in 1540. He diſcharged this 


office two years, and then went to Ferrara (11). So 
that he went thither in 1542. Now he was at Milan 
in July 1543, and there exerciſed his functions 


(11) Ibid. 
(12) See citation 


cle ALCIATUS of Cicero againſt Calcagninus. He is miſtaken there- 


(AxpaEw). fore, when he ſays, that this book appeared, while 


| the war interrupted his lectures, and before he quitted 
(13) Cum apud Ferrara to return to Milan. Let us go farther. He 
bell fafpicio it ſtudied the civil-law at Ferrara, under Andreas Alcia- 
quoniam ingentes tus, who did not begin his lectures there till the year 
1543 (12). Therefore Majoragius publiſhed a falſe- 
jam Alpes tran- hood, when he ſays, that he was admitted profeſſor 


ſcenderant, atque x” and os os e 
in Taurinis (on- at the age of twenty ſix Y , 5 


ſederant, omnes of two years, he went to Ferrara, where he heard the 


publici bonarum lectures of Alciatus. In this he is miſtaken ; forgive 
artium Profeſſo- him this falſhood, it will be eaſy to remove all the 


res, ut fit, in e- ther difficulties, and to reftore the true date of his 
Juſmodi tempori- | 


bus, dimiſſi ſunt, journey to Ferrara. Since the public lectures ceaſed 


& ſtudia litera= upon the French army's being arrived in Piedmont (13), 
rum intermiſſa, this interruption muſt be placed in 1544. The duke 
Majorag. ub! ſu- of Enguien was ſent this year into Italy with a re. in- 
pra, pag. 198. forcement of troops, and gained the battle of Cerizolles. 
Hie eſt Majoragius, being quiet in his houſe in the month of 
5 "Hen: HRP: July in the preceding year, had written the epiſtle 
curſus, P. C. dedicatory to his treatiſe againft Calcagninus ; but, be- 
hæc ſtudiorum fore he put this book to the preſs, he was forced to go 
meorum ratio; to Ferrara, and during his abode there, he publiſhed 
3 _— it. The ſame date may be proved by ſome places of 
quibus hatenus his harangue, wherein Majoragius juſtifies himſelf as 
vixi, ſpacum. to the change of his name. He obſerves, that he was 
Maporagius, ibid. then thirty two years of age (14). He juſtified himſelf 
e therefore in 1546. He obſerves, that Andreas Alciatus 
(15) Ibid. pag, had taught thecivil-law at Ferrara the four laſt years (15). 
1999 5 This is not inconſiſtent with the year 1546. He ob- 
ſerves, that it was a year ſince his return to Milan (16). 
(16) Ibid. pag, 545 
190, 213. we may conclude, that the interruption of his lectures, 
and his ſtay at Ferrara, laſted a year, in which he pub- 
liſhed ſome harangues, and the apology for Cicero. 
I have obſerved elſewhere (17), that the learned are 
ſometimes careleſs in ſetting down the dates, of their 


(17) In the arti- 
cle AGRIPPA, 
remark [C]. 


(18) Hankius, , 
de Romanar. Re- than he was, when he entered upon public offices. 


rum Scriptorib, - 1 4 in, ö 
lb. i, pap, 219, [LP] His enemies drew up @ proceſe Pat, bin for 


is miſtaken, 4.2, be name he had prefixed to one of his books. ] His Chri- 


he ſays, In avi 

materni memo- 
riam . . . An- 
tonius dictus eſt. 


ian name was Antony, as was that of his uncle by 
the father's ſide (18). 


VOL. IV. | 


* _ * x 


AGTU S. 


Vincent Magius. He publiſhed ſome pieces, in which he gave himſelf the name of Marcus 
Antonius Majoragius [C]. The alarms of war being over, he returned to Milan, and 
was reſtored to his profeſſorſhip, with a rhore conſiderable ſalary. His enemies, who 
had laboured in vain to hinder this, fell upon him, and drew up a proceſs againſt him, 
for the Name, which he had prefixed to one of his books [D]. 


« lations and dependents, but even many of your venerable 


Falls 


© private, and either write or declaim : nay, I. frequently 


Some time after, he was accuſed 


found in the beſt Latin authors. 


peaceably ; and it was then he publiſhed his defence 


magis, quod mihi nullo modo convenire videbatur, ut mu- 


He returned therefore in the year 1545. From whence 


adventures. Here is one, who made himſelf younger 


His mother, by her particular 
authority, joined to it the name of Maria, both upon 


0 


He pleaded his cauſe 
publickly 


7 

the account of her devotion for the Holy Virgin, and 

becauſe ſhe delighted to hear that word. Boni ominis 

nomini meo Mariam addidit, ut ſanctiſſi 
mum illud divine matris nomen, materna quadam pietate 
muliebrique religione mihi additum, gratiorem ex nomine 

meo forum atque amabiliorem ad igſius matris aures ap- 

portaret. Kam enim ſepifſime commemini dicere, je 

Mariæ nomine mirandum in modum folitam eſſe recrea- 

ri (19). And thus from the cradle our Majoragius (19) Maj l 

was called Antony Maria. His father and his neigh- 3 5 pag. x 
bours called him by this name; and by this name he 195. 

was known afterwards wherever he made himſelf 

known. People therefore were ſurprized to ſee 

him call himſelf, in the title of his firſt book, 

Marc Antony, ſuppreſſing the venerable name of the 

Holy Virgin, which he had always taken. I wonder 

this was not the principal attack of his accuſers, and 

that they did not endeavour to convict him of having 

done an injury to the Mother of the Son of Go p. 

The cauſe was pleaded before the ſenate of Milan with 

great pomp. I know not whether the pleading of 

his accuſers (20) was made public; but we have the (20) Tief ae 

defence of the accuſed among his harangues. He juſti- 4% Fabus Lu- 

fies himſelf very eloquently, and cited a great many pus, aud Macrinus 
illuſtrious examples of the liberty he took. He con- Niger. 

feſſed ſincerely the reaſon why he durſt not appear in 

public under the name of Antony Maria, which was 

becauſe he was ſo ſcrupulous in the choice of words, 

that he durſt not employ any, but what were to be 

Now there is no in- 

ſtance in Roman antiquity of a man's being called 
Maria, and having at once a maſculine and feminine 
name. Upon which account he changed the name 
Maria into Marcus, by lengthening out the laſt 
ſyllable, and prefixed it to Antony: for it had been a 
barbariſm, an uſage unknown to ancient Rome, to 
call himſelf Antonius Marcus : he therefore not only 
lengthened out one of his names, but alſo changed 
it's place. Since we have here an example of the 
ſuperſtitions of the Ciceronian ſect (21), we muſt re- 
cite the very words of this author. I verborum de- 


. 


(21) Majoragius 


ledtu, quod C. Ceſar eloquentiz principium efſe dicti- was a moderate 


| Ciceronian: he 
tabat, adeo diligens, & pene dixerim ſuperſtitious eram, did not deſpiſe 
ut nullum omnino verbum, nullam verborum conjunctio- the terms, which 
nem, nullam adicendi formulam admittendam mihi eſſe —_— = * ; 
cenſerem, quam non apud veteres Latinos atque probatos 4 "ory 5 1 
auctores inveniſſem. Id igitur in nomine meo prœcipue in other good 
ſerwandum efſe ſtatuebam, ne, cum Latinæ linguæ can- writers of antient 
dorem & elegantiam profiterer, aliquis mihi ; Fans Rome. Ses the 
nomen & inuſitatum aliquando poſſet objicere : atque eo 1 
liebre nomen cum virili canjungeretur. Quis enim apud 
antiquos unquam talem nomints conjunctionem vel legit, 
vel audivit, ut quis @ viro & muliere nominaretur (22) ? 140 Malorigine 
As to the name Majoragius, he preferred it to that ;;;;/ kg _ 5 
of Comes, for the reaſon I have given above (23). 200. 
Thus, inſtead of Antonius Maria Comes, by which 
name he was called before he appeared as an author, (23) In the re- : 
he called himſelf Marcus Antonius Majoragius, when mark [4], c 
he ſet up for an author. I add, that Majoragius was tation (3). 
the name of his father, and that his father was fo 
called, becauſe he was born in the village Majoragio, 
near to Milan. Julianus Comes, homo cum in- 
* nocentia atque integritate vitæ, tum officio, fide, au- 
* Qtoritate ſui municipii facile Princeps, mihi pater 

fuit, P. C. qui cum Majoragium vicum habitaret, 
atque ita ſe comiter liberaliterque gereret ut vicinis 
omnibus gratus & charus haberetur; cognomen à loco 
ſortitus eſt, & Majoragius appellatus (24) - - (24) Majorag us, 
My father was TFulian Comes, a man diſtinguiſhed _ P 1 . 
42 his country-men both by the innocence and pros 2 27 1 Cu — DAY 
: viry of his life, and by his office and authority : who, ſertim Major: gii 
inhabi 


R M K K a a 


* 


1 4 . WP fas 
our Majoragius informs us. Cum hoc locutionis wed 
| 8 TID genus 
P 


70 


MAJOR 


iciuUus 


(6) 2 .m publickly, and gained it (b). He continued to teach with great application; which, 


the tenth ha- 
rangue of Majo- 
ragius. It 1s 
that, wherein he 
Juſtifies the 
change of his 


name, 


(25) Ibid. Pag. 


221. 


(26) Idem, Orat, 


3, pag. 141. | 


(27) L es in 4to, 


(28) The title of 
it is Philochry- 
ſus, five de Lau- 
dibus auri. 


months. He died April the fourth 1555. 


without doubt, thortened his life; for he lived only about forty years and ſix 


Mr Moreri has given the titles of ſome 7 ® 


of his books [E], and has committed ſome little faults IFJ. Thuanus has alſo com- 


mitted ſome [G]. | 


_ Majoragius ought to be put in the catalogue of thoſe, who are accuſed of being 
plagiaries [HI. 5 


* genus a conſuetudine Latini ſermonis abhorreret; 
primo vir eruditiſſimus avunculas meus, qui permul- 
tos annos Mediolani magna cum gloria publice do- 

cuit, cum elegantiæ ſermonis admodum ſtudioſus 


eſſet, non amplius ſe de Comitibus, ut cæteri fa- 


c 

* ciebant, ſed Petrum Comitem cœpit infcribere. . . . 
© Hunc imitati ſunt ejus fratres Jacobus & Aloyſius, 
atque etiam pater meus Julianus, qui horum ſororem 
js Meant, matrem meam in matrimonio habe- 
© bat (z5).- - As this manner of ſpeaking was not 
l n to the Latin idiom; my uncle, a very learned 
* man, who for many years taught publickly, and with 
great reputation, at Milan, and was very exact as to 
* the elegance of language, was the firſt, who wrote 
* himſelf no longer de Comitibus, as the reft did, but 
pf His was followed by his bro- 


Petrus Comes. 


© thers James and Aloyſius, aud alſo by my father 
* Fulian, who had married their fiſter Magdalen, my 


* mother.” Note, that Julian and his wife were de- 
ſcended from the ſame anceſtors (26). 

[EI] Mr Moreri has given the titles of ſome of his 
books.] He forgot the harangues and prefaces, which 
have been printed ſeveral times. T think, the firſt 
edition was printed at Venice, in 1582 (27), by the care 
of John Peter Ayroldus Marcellinus. It contains 
twenty five harangues, fourteen prefaces, and the 
dialogue de Eloguentia. I make uſe of the edition of 
Leipfic, 1628, illuſtrated with marginal notes by 
Valentin Hartungus, profeſſor of Phyſic. They never 
ventured to publiſh in Italy the harangue of Majo- 
ragius againſt the avarice of the clergy (28). It is 
a very fine piece, and as well turned as poſſible. It 
was publiſhed at Utrecht in 1666, in 4to, from the 


M. S. of Mr Gudius. Mr Morhof, perceiving, that 


the copies of it grew ſcarce, cauſed it to be re- printed, 
with the diſcourſe he made upon this model, in 1690. 
Theſe two pieces are in the collection of harangues 
and programata, by Mr Morhof, publiſhed at Ham- 


burg in 1698. You will find a very long extract of 


(20) Seckendorf, 
Hiſt. Luther. 4. 


| 77, Pag. 342, & 


It: 


the Offices of Cicero, _ which Calcagninus had 


this harangue of Majoragius in Mr 


| :ckendorf's 
Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm (29). Mr Moreri ought to 


have explained a little better the occaſion of the quar- 


rel of Majoragius with Calcagninus, and with Nizo- 
lius. The quarrel with Calcagninus was in defence of 


publiſhed twenty five diſquiſitions. Majoragius re- 
futed them all by ſo many deciſions ; which is the 


title he gave to his anſwers publiſhed in 1543. James 


Grifolus refuted alſo the diſquiſitions of Calcagninus. 


Theſe three pieces, I mean the cenſure of Calcag- 
ninus, and the anſwers of Majoragius, and Grifolus, 


were publiſhed together in 8vo, in the XVIth cen- 


tury. Mr Grævius has inſerted all this in his excel- 


lent edition of Cicero's Offices. Nizolius quarrelled 


with Majoragius through a jealouſy natural to men 


Ciceronian. 


of the ſame profeſſion: he came off by the worſt, be- 
cauſe few learned men approved his being a rigid 
* Hunc Tullianz elucubrationis genium 
cum inter cæteros ejus ætatis præferret etiam Marius 
* Nizolius Brixellenſis, orta eſt inter utrumque de 
primæ laudis acquiſitione contentio, multa viciſſim 
fbi publice objectantem, ac ſua viciſſim ſcripta car- 
« pentem : in quo tamen Nizolius ideo acerbiora 
© tulit eruditorum judicia, quod ſubacri & tetrica ſu- 
« perſtitione, in tanta latinorum procerum fœcundi- 


tate ne hilum quidem a Ciceronis formulis receden- 


30) Joh. Impe- 
(39) in Muſeo 
Hiſtor. pag. 126, 


R ... R A&a 


dum arbitraretur. Sua * non inepte tutatus 
« placita Majoragius perdo 


* the ſuperiority, 7˙⁴ many things publickly againſt 
each other, and, 

evritings: in which conteſt however, the ſentiments 
of the | AGES" were leſs favourable to Nixolius, becauſe, 
of Latin authors, he was or 


among fuch a variety of Li 
* adhering ſuper ftioſy to the phraſeology of Cicero alone. 
Majoragius therefore, by his apt defence of his opinions, 
« gained the reputation of a very karned and induſtrious 


of others. 


i ac induſtrii ingenii no- 
men emeruit (30). - - - - 1t happening that Marius 
« Nizolius of Breſſelh, among others of that time, af 
« fefted the Ciceronian fiyle, theſe two became rivals for 


turns, cenſuring each others 


© nan.” We muſt not forget, that Gaudentius Merula 
is to be reckoned among the adverſaries of Majoragius, 
who accuſeth him of being a great plagiary (31). (31) In Apologza, 
LF] Mr Moreri has committed ſome little faults.) Pag. 28, apud 
I. He thould not have faid, that Majoragius was a native Almelovenium in 
of a caſtle of that name; for Majoragio is only a er Syl- 
village. If any one ſhall ſay, that this does not ard 
hinder but there might be a caſtle in that village, I 
will confeſs it ; but then I will add, that Majoragius 
was not born in a caſtle; and this I prove from theſe | 
words (32): * Amphortius qui ex illis (33) natu (32) Majoragius, 
maximus erat, Majoragium vicum extruxit, atque Grat. 10. pag. 
in eo turrim, cujus adhuc in domo mea paterna, 220. 
poſt ſeptingentos atque ampliùs annos, quædam e,, „„ 
tant veſtigia atque fundamenta ; hic noſtri generis (33) = = 
* auctor fuit. - - - Amphortius, the elder of them, built e 
the village of Majoragio, and in it a tower, the ruins king of the Lem- 
* of which, and part of the foundation, after more than bards, their uncle 
« ſeven hundred years, are ſtill to be ſeen in my father's by the mother's 
* houſe : this perſon was the founder of our family." SNP 9 9 
Would Majoragius have talked thus of his paternal ere 4 1 
houſe, if it had been the caſtle of the place? Add vm te gave a 
to this, that he confeſſes, his father was very poor (34); Cent deal of lard, 
but not that he was a domeſtic of the lord of the village. 
IT. It was not he, but his father, who, from the (24) 3 te- 
village Majoragio, where he dwelt, took the name ſiari wwe 
of Majoragius. See the remark [D], citation (24). Majoragius, ibid. 
III. It is not true, that his name was \Marc- Antony Pag. 236. 
Maria. IV. Nor that he taught at Ferrara. 
[G] Thuanus alſo has committed ſome faults.) I. 
He ſhould not ſay, that Majoragio was fo ”_—_ from 
a town, where his father dawelt (35). I have already | 
ſhewn, that his father was called Majoragius. II. (35) I mate g of 
His epitaph, in the Muſzum Imperialis, imports, the ſame werfror, 


* 


that he taught for the ſpace of fourteen years; but, that Mr Teffier 


in the theatre of Ghilini, it tells us, that he taught 7 Fete the 

. : 0 1 . ges, Tom. 7 
only nine years. Thuanus, in Mr Teiſſier, makes pag. 105. Ev. 
the profeſſorſhip of Majoragius to ceaſe at the end of 1696. Te La- 


eight years, and ſuppoſes, that he quitted it, to % 546 it, A 


in quo ejus pater 
habitabat, ita vo- 


apply himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of Divinity. My edi- Majoragio, vicw F 


tion of 'Thuanus informs me, that Majoragius did not 


begin this ſtudy till he had ſpent thirteen years in in- catus. Thnans, 
ſtructing youth. III. He fays, in the ſame Mr Teif- b. xvi. 


fier, that Majoragius lived forty two years. 'The 
Latin edition allows him but forty, tho" the truth is, 
he lived forty years, and near ſix months. 555 
[H] He ought to be placed in the catalogue of thoſe, 
who are accuſed of being Pagiaries. Natalis Comes af 
firms, that he heard ſome learned Florentines fay, 
that Majoragius, being indebted to Peter Victorius er 
illuſtrations upon Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, had not the gra- 
titude to own it, but adorned himſelf with the ſpoils 
* Qui locus ( Ariftotelis in 3 libro Rheto- 
* ricorum) cum ante noſtram ztatem legeretur depra- 
* yatus, Petri Victorii patricii Florentini ac viri clariſ- 
« ſimi ingenio eſt integritati reſtitutus : ut mihi, cum 
* efſem Florentiæ, multis rationibus probarunt viri 
© quidam eximiz integritatis & eruditionis, atque in 
« primis Vicentius Borghinus, vir omnium quos un- 
8 on cognovi, multiplici rerum cognitione præ- 
ntiſſimus. Horum gravium teſtium autoritate 


as 


6 

© commotus non potui non ſummopere improbare M. 

Antonii cujuſdam Majoragii neſcio impudentiam ne 

« appellem, an exquiſitam ambitionem: qui omni 

* explicatione prope Ariſtotelicæ artis ipſius ViRerii 

ſeriptis accepta, ut ex iiſdem viris illuſtribus cognovi, 

© ex Ya emendatione elatus, mox alibi in Victorium 

* ipſum non ſemel inſultavit, & per hujus loci cor- 

rectionem viros omnes clariflimos ſuæ ætatis inſeGatus 

« eft : atque in primis Hermolaum Barbarum virum 

« przſtantiſimum (36). - - - - Which paſſage © 1 Ce 

# 222 n bock the third, . 4 * (39 Anbei 

© rupted before our time, as reſtored to the true read- lib. ix, cap. v, 

ing. by the moſt ingenious and celebrated Petrus Victo- Pag · m. 95% 

* rius of Florence, as was fully proved to me, when 1 

* wwas at Florence, by perſons of great integrity and learn- 

s ing, particulary Vincentius Borghinus, a man of the 

© moſt extenſiue knowledge I ever met with. Aﬀetted 

*. by the teſtimony of ſuch great men, I could not but 
1 x greatly 


Thom Deſidering, 
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lingue Latinæ 
Reparatoribus, 
Pag. 405+ ap? 
Anton. Nicode- 
mum Addiz ioni 


(2) Nicolo Top- 
pi, Bibl. Napolet. 


3 Junian, Ma- 
2 Epiſtola dedi- 
catoria ad Regem 
Ferdinandum, a- 


pud Nicodemum, 


4 Volaterranus, 


5) Nicolo Top- 


(6) Alexander ab 
Alexandro, Ge- 


« preath blame the impudence ¶ Hall I call it? ) or * upon this emendation, more than once inſulted Vikerins, 


© exquifite ambition of one Marc Antony Majoragius, 
c a 1 e almoſt his whole explication f the 
« Ariſtotelian art from the writings Victorius, as the 
« ſame illuſtrious perſons informed me, and growing vain 


MAJUS (JuNni1anvs) a Neapolitan gentleman, taught the Belles Leltres in Na- 


* and attacked the moſt eminent men £4 his time, par- 
* ticularly the great Hermolaus Barbarus, upon the 
* flrength of this correction. | 


71 


ples, towards the end of the XVth century (a). Among other ſcholars, he had the (a) 5 tb B. 
famous Sannazarius A]. He contributed much by his lectures and books to reſtore the 


elegancy of the Latin tongue [B]; bur he diſtinguiſhed himſelf much more by inter- 


preting dreams [C]. He was the greateſt Onirocritic of his age; and people flocked to 


LA] He had among ft other ſcholars . . . Sannazarius.] 
This appears by the ſeventh elegy of the ſecond book 
of Sannazar, dedicated ad Funianum Majum præcep- 
torem. I ſhall cite a long paſſage out of it below. 

[B] He contributed much to reſtore the elegancy of 
the Latin tongue.) This is the commendation Sabelli- 


ze cus has given him. Subjiciet his aliquis, /ays he (1), 


* haud immerito Jo. Tortelium Aretinum & Junianum 
< Parthenopzum. Juverunt illi induſtria uterque ſua, 
nec multum inter ſe diverſa verborum utriuſque 
* linguz copiam. - - - Some one will wery deſervedly 
add here Fohn Jortelius Aretin, and Funianus Par- 


Napoletana, Page © thenopzus. They both, by an almoſt equal induſtry, 


contributed to reflore the elegancy of both languages. 
Majus publiſhed a book at Naples in 1475, de prif- 
corum proprietate verborum, which was reprinted in the 
ſame city in 1490. 
faults, occaſioned by the negligence of the Printer (2): 


but he greatly commends the Printer of the firſt. The 


words he uſes will pleaſe the curious; for they ac- 
quaint us with the name of him, who firſt began to 
_ practiſe Printing in that country. Accedit ad hæc 
quod Germani ſolerti ac incredibili quodam invento 
nuper novam quandam imprimendi rationem inve- 
nerunt, præcipue Matthias Moravus vir ſummo in- 
* genio ſummaque elegantia in hoc genere impreſſio- 
nis effloruit. Quem conſilio Blaſii Monachi Rome- 
d rii viri ſacris literis inſtituti ac ſanctis moribus pro- 
© bati, hac noſtra urbe excepiſſe gratulamur, Ac. (3). 
Add to this, that the Germans have lately found 
out a new method of Printing; efpecially Matthias a 
* Moravian, a moſt ingenious man, diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
© in this new invention: whoſe reception in this our 
s 
© congratulate.” Some believe, that Volaterran ſpeaks 
of our Majus in the words which follow: Chalci- 
© dius Græcorum non erat 1gnarus, nec imperitus 
Grammaticus, attamen infans & abſque genio. Di- 
ctionibus in primis invigilabat, lexiconque condide- 
rat quod obitu ipfius ſuperveniente Jovinianus ejus 
« diſcipulus ſibi vindicavit (4). - - - Chalcidins was 


« werſed in the Greek authors, and a ſkillful Gramma- 


* rian, yet a meer child, and without genius He par- | 


* ticularly fludied Phraſeology, and had compiled a Di- 
« Hionary, which his diſciple Fovinian, after his death, 
claimed as his own.” This Chalcidius taught at 
Rome. Majus would deſerve a place among the pla- 
giaries, if he is the perſon mentioned by Volaterran. 
On the other fide, Calepin made a great advantage 
of the book of Majus, as Toppi remarks. 
luce un libro della proprieta delle parole antiche, del 
quale fe we ſervito Ambroſio Calepino afſai bene (5). 
[C] He diſtinguiſbed himſelf. .. by the interpre- 
tation of dreams.) Alexander ab Alexandro, who had 
been his ſcholar, fays wonderful things of his know- 
ledge in theſe matters. Every morning the houſe of 
Majus was full of people, who came to tell him 
their dreams, that they might learn their inter- 
pretation; and among them there were ſome per- 
ſons of quality. He anſwered them, not, as moſt 
others do, in dark ſpeeches, and a few words, but 
clearly, and at large. Many perſons, by following 
his advice, ſecured themſelves from death, and pre- 
vented ſometimes very t troubles. We may ſee 
this more at large, if we conſult the Latin of Ale- 
xander ab Alexandro. Funianus Majus, ſays he (6), 
conterraneus menus, wir bene literatus, in exquirendis ad- 
notandiſque verborum & ſententiarum viribus, multi ftu- 
dit fuit: & præterquam quod in erudiendis juvenculorum 
animis, imbuendiſque dotrina pueris, caſtigatiſimæ diſ- 
cipline, ſomniorum quoque ommis generis ita Verus con- 
jector fuit, ut ipſſus reſponſa, divina fere monita habe- 
rentur. Ad eum memini, cum puer adbuc eſſem, & ad 
capiendum ingenii cultum frequens apud eum ventitarem, 


The ſecond edition is full of 


city, by advice of Blaſius a monk of Romerium, we 


Diede alla 


him 


quotidie ſomniantium turbam, hamineſque celebri fama & 
multi nominis, de ſomniis conſultum weniſſe. Declarabirt 
definiebatque ille, non breviter aut ſubobſcure, ut plerique, 
fed expoſite atque aperte ænigmata ſorniorum, five boni, 
ſeve mali prænuncia: ita apte, ut judicium fatum à 
veridico diceres. Multi quogue illius monitu, vitæ in- 
teritum nonnunquam animi ægritudines vitarunt. San- 
nazarius, another ſcholar of this interpreter of dreams, 
found it happy both for himſelf and his miſtreſs, that 
he had recourſe to ſuch an oracle. He extols him to 
the ſkies, and prefers him before all the antient 
Augurs. Let us remember, that he writes as a 
Poet ; and therefore that he did not intend, we ſhould 
give credit to his words, without making ſome 


abatement. However, let us hear what he ſays. 


At tibi venturos, Mai, prædicere caſus 
Fas eſt, & mites conſuluiſſe Deos. 
Nec tantum aut aræ fumos, aut nuntia ſentis 
Fulgura, ſed Stygiis ſomnia miſſa locis, 
Somnia quæ miſeram perturbant ſæpe quietem, 
Dum mens incertis pendet imaginibus. 
O quoties per te vanum poſuiſſe timorem 
. Me memini, & lætos continuaſſe dies. 
O quoties, trepidus cum non ſpernenda putarem, 
In noſtrum cavi damna futura caput. 
Szpe meæ tibi cum narraſſem viſa puellæ, 
Dixiſti, certos haud procul eſſe metus, 
_ Szpe illam madidos luſtrare in flumine crines 
Juſſiſti, & miſto ſolvere farra ſale. 
Quad ſi olim terris talem te fata dediſſent, 
Spreviſſet Thuſcos Martia Roma viros. 
Nam te quis melius calidas deprendere fibras, 
Conſulere acrias aut potuiſſet aves ? 
Illa triumphatum, &c (7). 


Fawour'd by gods, to thee, my friend, tis gion 
Events to ſean, and read the will of head n. 
Nor ſmoak aloe from reaking altars ſent, 
Or winged lightnings, teach thee each event ; 
But dreams to thee the laws of fate diſchſe, 
From Stygian darkneſs ſent, to break the mind's repoſe.- 
Thou from my heart vain ftars haſt chas d away, 
And bad continu d mirth prolong the day. 
Secur d by thy advice, I ſafeh tread, 
And dangers wainly threaten oer my head. 
Oft, when my miſtreſs, waking in a fright, 
Has trembled at the wifions of the night, | 
 Preſerib'd by thee, due rites have banifſh'd fear, 
And taught her to believe no danger near. 
Rome, had'ſt thou flouriſh'd in thoſe martial days, 
Above Etrurian feers, had fung thy praiſe ; 
More ſeill d in ſmoaking entrails fate to jþy, 
And better read ith language of the ſky. 


Martin del Rio, who is otherwiſe ſo credulous, and 
ſo little wont-to reje& romantic ſtories, ſpeaks of 
Majus in another tone, and treats him with the 
laſt decree of contempt. * Cæterorum onirocriti- 
* corum veterum, non magna reipub. jactura omnes 
« libri interierunt, præter unum Artemidorum Daldi- 
* anum, delirum ſenem, qui libris quinque cuncta ab 
* aliis tradita complexus fuit. Brevior eſt Aſtram- 
* plychus Grecè & Latine his annis editus : ſed æque 
* nugax, ut & alius ilte Arabs, qui Græcè barbari- 
* zans una cum Artemidoro in lucem prodiit in Gal- 
© lia, Hodie in pretio habent Apomaſaris Arabica 

2 | . Apoteleſmata, 


blioteca Napc le- 
tana f Nicolo 
Toppi, Pag. 168. 


() Sannaar. 
Fleg. vii, J 6. 11, 
pag. 96. Edit. 
Amſtel, 1689. 
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cap. iu, S lib. 
de inſomniis per 
decem capita. 


+ De quo Alex. 
ab Alex. lib. i, 


cap. xi. 


(3) Mart. Del 


| 10 Diſquiſit. J 
Magicar. Iib. iv, 
cap, iii, queſt, vi, 


pag. m. 278. 
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him from all Parts, to know what ſuch and ſuch dreams preſaged. Many pretended, that 
his anſwers were very uſeful to them. This is not unworthy of conſideration [D]. 


* Apoteleſmata, ex recentioribus Conra. Wimpina, 
vellem ne tam multa fine antidoto congeſſiſſet . 
* Avorum quoque memoria, hanc in Italia vaniſſimè 
« profitebatur artem Junianus Majus 4 : cujus extant 


_ © epiſtolz & libelli quidam Grammatici (8). - - A 


* the books of the other antient Onirocritics, with no 


© great detriment to the public, are laſt, except only Arte- 


* midorus of Daldia, a doting old man, who comprized 
© in foe books all that the reſt had delivered. Aftram- 
* pfchus is ſhorter, who has been lately publiſhed in 
* Greek and Latin; but he is equally a trifler, as is 
that other Arabian, whoſe book in barbarous Greek, 
lately came out, together with that of Artemidorus, in 
France. At freſent they eſteem Apomaſar's aftrolo- 
gical works in Arabic, and among the Moderns Conr. 
Wimpina ; I wiſh he had not made ſuch great collecti- 


ons without an antidote. In the memory likewiſe of our 


EE. Eo 


* 


© grand-fathers, Funianus Majus profeſſed this vain 


AREFLEXION | 
on dreams. 


art in Italy; who hath left behind him ſome epiſiles, 
and grammatical pieces. . 

[D] This is not unworthy of confideration. | It 
were to be wiſhed, for the happineſs and quiet of 
an infinite number of perſons, that dreams had never 


been mentioned as preſages of future events; for 


thoſe who are once poſſeſſed with this notion, 


imagine that the greateſt part of the images, that 


paſs through their minds in their ſleep, are ſo many 
predictions, which very often threaten them with 
future evils: from whence ariſe a thouſand uneaſy 
thoughts; and where there is one man, who is not 
ſubject to this weakneſs, there are a thouſand, who 


are not able to free themſelves from it. I think we may 


ſay of dreams the ſame almoſt as of inchantments, 


that they are far leſs myſterious than people believe, 
and ſomewhat more than Free-thinkers fancy. 'The 


hiſtories of all times and places relate, both with re- 


ſpe& to dreams and magic, ſo many ſurprizing things, 


that thoſe who obſtinately deny them all, render them- 


ſelves ſuſpected, either of want of ſincerity, or judgment 
to diſcern, the force of the proofs. A violent prejudice, 


or a certain turn of mind, blinds their underſtanding, 
when they compare the reaſons pro and con. I have 


known ſome men of parts, who denied all preſages 


from dreams upon this principal, viz. None but Gop, 
ſaid they, know things to come, that is, ſuch as 


are called contingent : but dreams are 222 ſup- 
poſed to foretel contingent futurities; Gop therefore 
muſt be the author of thoſe dreams, and then he muſt 
produce them by a miracle; and fo, in all the 
countries of the world, he muſt work an infinite 
number of miracles, which are no wiſe agreeable to 


the character either of his infinite greatneſs, or ſove- 


_ reign wiſdom. Theſe gentlemen inſiſt ſtrongly upon 


this, that the moſt myſtical dreams are as common 
among Pagans and Mahometans, as among the fol- 


| lowers of the true religion. In effect, read Plutarch, 
and the other Greek and Roman Hiſtorians ; read the 


books of the Arabians and Chineſe, and you will 


find in them as many examples of miraculous dreams, 


as in the Bible, or in Chriſtian hiſtories. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that this objection is of great force, and 


ſeems to lead us neceflarily to another ſyſtem, vix. 


that, which attributes theſe ſort of dreams, not to 
Gop as the immediate cauſe, but to certain intell1- 


gences, who, under the direction of Go p, have a 


(9) According to 
the Theology of 
St Auguſtin, 
which includes, 
as F. Thomaſin 
teaches, the an- 
tient tradition of 
all men, nothing 
is done in the 
world but by an- 
gels or by de- 


mons, or by the 


ſentiments, 


which God im- 


prints on the 
minds of men. 
Arnaud, againſt 


the Syſtem of Ma- 


lebr anche, Tom, 
1, page 191. 


great ſhare in the government of man. It may be 


ſuppoſed, according to the doctrine of occaſional 


cauſes, that there are general laws, which ſubje& a 


ry number of effects to the deſires of ſuch and 
uch intelligences, as there are general laws, which 
ſubject to the deſires of men the motion of certain 
bodies. This ſuppoſition is not only agreeable to 
an opinion, which was very common among the 
Pagans, but alſo to the doctrine of the Scripture, and 
to that of the antient Fathers (9). The Pagans ac- 
knowledged ſeveral inferior gods, who refed over 
particular things, and they pretended alſo, that each 
man had a genius that governed him. The Roman 
Catholics pretend, that the doctrine of a guardian- 
angel, and of an angel preſiding over a whole coun- 
try, a city, or a province, is founded upon the Scrip- 
ture. If you once lay it down for a truth, that 
Gop has thought fit to appoint certain ſpirits, as the 
occaſional = of man's conduct, with reſpect to 
certain events, then all the difficulties that are objected 
2 | 


againſt dreams, vaniſh away, We muſt no more 0 

wonder, that we do not ſind a character of greatneſs 

or gravity in the images, which advertiſe us in 

dreams (10). Tho' they be confuſed or childiſh, and 

though they vary according to times and places, and 

according to the temperament of mens bodies, this are meer rebus”., 

ought not to ſurprize thoſe, who know the nar- like that, which 

row bounds of creatures, and the obſtacles which Þrantome ſpeaks 

occaſional cauſes, of different kinds, muſt needs |! Ang > __ 

reciprocally raiſe againſt one another? Do we not of eee 

find by experience, every day, that our ſoul and our was to be married 

body mutually hinder each other in thoſe operations to Charles VIII, 

that are peculiar to them ? an intelligence, that ſhould Wa * F Bre- 

act both upon our body and our mind, muſt needs find fön OT 

divers obſtacles in the laws, which eſtabliſh theſe two crown of France, 

principles (11), as the occaſional cauſe of certain ef- She dreamed, 

ſects. But whence comes it, may ſome aſk, that theſe that, as ſhe was 

inviſible genii do not make uſe of a fitter time? Why 8 en 

do they not advertiſe men of things future, while they br Bag = =D 

are awake? Why do they wait till they are aſleep ? away a roſegay, 

Illud etiam requiro, cur, ſi deus iſta viſa nobis pro- which ſhe held 

* videndi cauſa dat, non vigilantibus potius det quam in her hand. 

© dormientibus ? Sive enim externus, & adventitius 1 

pulſus animos dormientium commovet, five per ſe n 1 

ipſi animi moventur, ſive quæ cauſa alia eſt, cur ſe- the human foul. 

* cundum quietem aliquid video, audire, agere videa- 

mur, eadem cauſa vigilantibus eſſe poterat : idque 

ſi noſtra cauſa dii ſecundum quietem facerent, vigi- 

* lantibus idem facerent ; præſertim cum Chryſippus, 

* Academicos refellens, permulto clariora, & certiora 

* efle dicat, quæ vigilantibus videantur, quam quæ 

* ſomniantibus. Fuit igitur divina beneficentia dignius, 

* cum conſuleret nobis, clariora viſa dare vigilantibus, 

* quam obſcuriora, per ſomnium : quod quoniam non 

* fit, ſomnia divina putanda non ſunt. Jam vero quid 

opus eſt circuitione, & amfractu, ut fit utendum inter- 

pretibus ſomniorum potiùs, quam directo? Deus, ſi 

* quidem nobis conſulebat, Hoc facito, Hoc ne feceris, 

* diceret ? idque viſum vigilanti potiùs, quam dormi- 

; enti daret (12) * == 1 likewiſe ash, why, if GOD (12) Cicero, de 
gives us theſe viſions, for the ſake of fore-ſight, he Divinat, lib. it. 

© does not rather give them us, when awake, than when a- cap. Ixi, 

* fleep? For, whether an external and adventitious im- 

s pulſe affefs the minds of the ſleepers, or their minds 

are moved of themſelves, or there be any other cauſe, 

why, in our ſleep, aue ſeem to ſee, hear, or do, any thing; 

the ſame might be effected in thoſe that are awake : 

and if the gods did this for our ſakes, when awe are 

aſleep, they would do the ſame, when ave are awake, 

eſpecially fince Chry/ippus, refuting the Academics, ſays, 

that our waking ideas are much more clear and certain 

than our ſleeping. It were therefore more worthy of the 

divine goodneſs, in conſulting our benefit, to give us clearer 

viſions, when awake, than more obſcure in ſleep : 

which not being done, dreams are not to be conſidered 

as divine. Beſides, where is the uſe of the round- 

about way of conſulting interpreters of dreams, rather 

* than the direct? For if GOD conſidered our good 

* he would ſay, Do this, avoid doing that: and would 

« preſent ſuch a viſion rather to our waking, than our 

« ſleeping thoughts, Why do they communicate their 

predictions to people of weak minds, rather than to 

thoſe of ſtronger heads ? It is eaſily anſwered, that 

thoſe, who are awake, are not proper to be thus adver- 

tiſed ; for then they conſider themſelves as the cauſe of 

every thing that preſents itſelf to their imagination, 


(10) There are 
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and clearly diſtinguiſh between what they imagine, 


and what they ſee. But when they are aſleep, they 
do not diſtinguiſh between their imaginations and ſen- 
ſations; all the objects, which they imagine, appear 
to them to be preſent, and they cannot retain exactly 
the coherence of their images (13) : and ſo they can- (12) See che ar: 
(14} See the ar 
not perſuade themſelves that they have not connected ticle LO. 1CHI- 
them together themſelyes ; from whence they conclude US (Pz ra), 
that ſome of them proceed from other cauſes, and remark [GI. 
were inſpired by ſome ſpirit, that would advertiſe them 
of ſomething. Can it be denied, that an engine is 
fitter to be played in a certain manner, when tome of 
it's yore are at reſt, than when they are not ? Let 
us ſay the ſame of our brain. It is more eaſy to di- 
rect in it certain motions for exciting preſaging ima- 
ginations, when the eyes, and other external ſenſes, 
are locked up, than when they are in action. Do 
we know how far the effects of fickneſs or madneſs 
may aſſiſt the authors of dreams? can we doubt, but 


ſome dreams that - 


1 = 


14) Cicero, ubi 


2 


b, its 


— (16) See the ve- 
3 mark [D], in 
the article EC A. 
NITES, 


(7) See Cicero, 
de Divinat. ib. i, 
fal. m. 311. A, 
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to pals. 
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that the laws of motion, according to which our or- tem, qui id feciſſet. Quod ſemel ille, iterumque ne- 


ns are moved, and which are only to a certain de- 
rec ſubject to the deſires of created ſpirits, trouble 
and confound the images, which the author of a 
dream would render more diſtinct? Cicero ſeems to 
triumph, upon pretence that theſe images are obſcure 
and intricate. * Jam vero quid opus eſt circuitione, 
E& amfractu, ut ſit utendum interpretibus ſomniorum 
« potius, quam directo (14) ?. . . . Venit in conten- 
tionem, ſit probabilius, deoſne immortales, rerum 
omnium præſtantia excellentes, concurſare omnium 
mortalium, qui ubique ſunt, non modo lectos, ve- 
rum etiam grabatos, & cum ſtertentes aliquos vi- 
derint, objicere his quædam tortuoſa, & obſcura, 
uz illi exterriti ſomnio ad conjectorem mane de- 
ferant : an natura fieri, ut mobiliter animus agita- 
tus, quod vigilans viderit, dormiens videre videatur 
(15). Beſides, where is the uſe of ſuch a round 
about way, of conſulting interpreters of dreams, rather 
than the dire? .. . I is diſputed, whether it be 
more probable, that the immortal gods, who excel in 
all perfection, run uf and down, and ſurround, not 
only the beds, but the ven couches, of all men, every 
avhere, and, wvhen they find any aſleep, preſent to their 
imaginations ſome intricate and obſcure ideas, avhich 


- <= ew wy - 


to an interpreter 3 or that it happens by a natural ef- 
fect, that the mind, being put into motion, ſeems to ſee 
© in fleeh, what it really ſaw when awake.” But to 


A * N * A A * * * 


this it may be anſwered, that every creature is limi- 
ted and imperfect: there may therefore be variations, 
and even ſome oddities, according to our way of judg- 


ing, in the effects, which are directed by the defires 
of a created ſpirit. This may ſerve us as an anſwer to 
ſome objections, which the free-thinkers alledge to 
thoſe, who talk to them about the exiſtence of ma- 
gic. In fine, I ſay, that the knowledge of things 
future is not ſo great as is imagined, in ſuppoſing that 
there are dreams of divination. For if we duly exa- 
mine the common relations and popular tradition, moſt 


of theſe dreams inform us only of ſuch things as hap- 


pen in other countries, or ſuch as are quickly to come 


relation, and it is found, fay they, that this friend or 


relation died fifty leagues off at the time of this dream. 
To reveal ſuch a thing as this, does not imply the 


knowledge of things to come. Others dream of 1 
know not what, that threatens them with ſome misfor- 

tune, as with death, if you pleaſe. The genius, who 
is the author of this dream, may know the plots and 


devices, which are framing againſt them; it may ſee, 


in the ſtate of the blood, a near diſpoſition to an 


apoplexy, a pleuriſy, or ſome other mortal diſeaſe. 


But this is not to know things future, which are cal- 


led contingent. But ſome may ſay, there are private 


_ perſons, who have dreamed that they ſhould reign, and 
they did not reign till twenty or thirty years after. 


J anſwer, that their genius being of a very high order, 
active and wiſe, had a mind to raiſe them to a throne ; 
he was reſolved to Jay hold of every opportunity's and 
did not doubt of ſucceſs (16); and from theſe con- 
jectures, which were almoſt certain, he imparted the 
dream. Men would do as 
their ability. | Wh | | 

do not produce theſe things as proofs, or ſtrong 
reaſons, but only as, anſwers to the difficulties, which 
are propoſed againſt the common opinion: and it 
muſt alſo be conſidered, that I confine my ſelf within 
the bounds of natural light; for I ſuppoſe the diſpu- 
tants would not make uſe of the authority of Scripture. 
I deſire alſo that it may be obſerved, that thoſe, 


who maintain there are dreams of divination, need 


only weaken the objections of their adverſaries; for 
they have an infinite number of facts to alledge for 


their opinion; as have thoſe alſo, who maintain that 


there is ſuch a thing as magic. And this being ſo, 
it is ſufficient for them, that they can anſwer ob- 
jections; but it belongs to thoſe, who deny theſe facts, 
to prove that they are impoſſible, and without this they 


will never gain the cauſe. I oughtallo to put the reader 


in mind that I do not pretend to excuſe the antient Pa- 
gans, either as to the care they took to relate ſo ma- 


ny dreams in their Hiſtories, or as to the proceedings 
that were conſequent upon certain dreams. Sometimes 


they had no other foundation for appointing certain 
ceremonies, or for condemning the acculed (17). 
* Quum ex de Herculis patera aurea gravis ſurrepta 
« eflet, in ſomniis vidit (Sophecles) ipſum deum dicen- 


do declare it openly, either by a public advertiſement, 


Aale notions. 


A man dreams of the death of a friend or a 


critics. Our Junius Majus deſerved a ſeverer cenſure 
than that paſſed upon him by Martin del Rio. If we 
would compare, with what happens to us, an infinite 


much proportionably to 


5 grit, ubi idem ſæpius, aſcendit in Ariopagum : 
* detulit rem. Ariopagitæ comprehendi jubent eum, 
* qui a Sophocle erat nominatus. Is, quzſtione adhi- 
? bita, confeſſus eſt, pateramque retulit. Quo facto, 


fanum il lud Indicis Herculis nominatum eſt (18). - - - (18) 14, ib. cap, 
A large golden goblet being ſtolen out of the temple of *. 


Hercules, Sophocles, in à dream, ſaw the GO B him. 
* ſelf telling him who had done it. He diſregarded the 
Vvðiſion once, and twice; but it being repeated, he went 
* to the court of Ariopagus, and gave information of 
* the matter. The Ariopagites ordered the perſon, «whom 
* Sopbocles bad named, to be arreſted. Upon examina- 
* tion by torture, be confeſſed the fact, and reflored the 
* goblet. From thence that temple received the name of 


may: juſtly laugh at the 


© Hercules the diſcoverer. One 12 
weakneſs of Auguſtus (19), and much more at the law 


which enjoined all private perſons in certain countries, 
who had dreamed any thing concerning the eee! 


or by a cryer (20); and, excepting ſome particular 
dreams, we may ſay of all the reſt what we read in 


Somnia, que mentes ludunt dolitantibus umbris, 

Non delubra Deum, nec ab ætbere numina mittunt ; 
Sed fabi quiſque facit. Nam cum proftrata ſopore 
Uxet membra quies, & mens fine pondere Iudit: 

Quidguid luce fecit, tenebris agit. Oppida bello 

Qui quatit, & flammis miſerandas ſewvit in urbes, &c. 

© Hence you may know, that Epicurus was a God-like 
* Philofapher, wwho very juſtly and pleaſantly condemns thiſe 


(19) Somnia ne- 


que ſua neque a- 
liena de ſe neg- 
ligebat. - - - He 
neglected neither 
his own dreams, 
k 72 g . : nor thoſe of others 
Petronius (21).. * Hinc {cies Epicurum hominem eſſe concerning bim. 
divinum, qui ejuſmodi ludibria facetiflima ratione con- 
demnat. 5 85 | 
terrified by the wiſion, they are to carry in the morning 


Sueton, in Au- 
guſt. cap, xci. 


(20) See Caſau- 
bon pon Sueto- 
nius, in Aug. 


cap. æci. who 
cites Arte mido- 


rus, lib. i, cap. 
11. 


(21) Petronius, 


pag. 178. Edit; 


Roterod. 1693. 


Dreams, which delude the mind with fleeting ſhades, 


Come Rot from temples, or the gods above: 


Each his own viſions makes; for, ſtretch'd in ſleep, 


When ſlumber looſens the material chains, 
The active mind in airy viſions ſports, 

And acts, in dreams, the buſineſs of the day. 
The ſoldier dreams of war, and cities fired, 6c. 


And I continue in the fame opinion, which I have 
declared elſewhere (22), that there is no em loyment 
more frivolous and ridiculous, than that of the Oniro- 


number of images, that ariſe in our minds, when, be- 
ing awake, we abandon our ſelves to all objects 
that offer themſelves, we might find in them as much 
relation to our adventures, as in any dreams, which 


we look upon as preſages. And I do not value the rea- 


ſon which appears ſo ſtrong to man le. But 
ſay they, we Not only ſee in ky dream the objetts, but we 
hear them tell us ſuch things, as we never heard when 
we were awake, and conſequently of which we could 
have no traces in our brain. We ſometimes believe 
that we fee, in a dream, a new book, which we have 
never heard of before, and we read the title, preface 
and a hundred other things in it. This reaſon is of 
no force. Do we not all this, while we are awake ? Do 
we not repreſent to our ſelves fuch and ſuch perſons, 
who tell us a hundred things, which we our ſelves 
frame ? Cannot we imagine, if we pleaſe, that ſuch a 
one has juſt now publiſhed ſuch a book, which con- 
tains ſuch and ſuch things? And fo this pretended 


great reaſon is of no weight: but I believe, at the 


{ame time, that we cannot doubt of certain dreams, 
which are mentioned by authors, neither can we ex- 


plain them by natural cauſes, I mean without acknow- 
See Valerius 


ledging an inſpiration, or a revelation. 
Maximus (23), and the letters of Grotius (24). As to 
the objections of Cicero, which are indeed very ftrong, 
and almoſt unanſwerable, they are of no ſtrength, but 
upon the ſuppoſition, that Gop himſelf is the imme- 
diate author of our dreams. It was the ſuppoſition of 
the Stoics, whence it comes to paſs, that Cotta ſpeaks 
thus : © Quomodo iidem dicitis non omnia Deos' perſe- 
qui, 1idem vultis a Diis immortalibus hominibus diſ- 
< partiri ac dividi ſomnia (25) ? - - - - Hoaw comes it that ' 


(22) 1n the article 
ARTE 
RUS, remarks 

[B] and [C]. 


MIDO- 


(23) Valer. Ma- 
ximus, 7:6, 1, 
cap. vii. 


(24) Grotius, 4 
Epiſt. cccey,* © 
Part. ii. 


© you ſay, the gods de not perform all things, and at the (55) roy 


Deor. 1/6, 


0. fame ut, ſub fin, 


- FP 


(26) Cicero, de 
ivipat. lib. it, 
cap. Ix, 


(27) ci. (12). 


(28) Cicero, ibid. 
cap. lxi, lxii. 


ta) Their name 
was Sieninſki. 


() The Diarium 
Biographicum f 
the Sieur Mitte, 
places it on the 
twenty fourth of 
July; which * 
cannot be, ſince 
the fuueral ora- 
tim Was ſpoken 
the ſecond of 
Fuly. Macco- 
wius was dead 
eight days before 
de Lune ante 
ottidunm, ſays 
Cocceius, in the 
funeral oration of 
Maccovius. 


(1) Taken from 
Coccejus, Orat. 

Funeb. Maccovil. 
: 


(2) ld. 
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* fame time affirm, that all dreams proceed from them ? 


* Primum igitur, ſays he (26), intelligendum eſt, nul- 


lam vim eue divinam effectricem ſomniorum. Atque 


illud quidem perſpicuum eſt, nulla viſa ſomniorum 
proficiſci a numine deorum. Noſtra enim cauſa dii 
1d facerent, ut providere futura poſſemus. Quotus 
igitur eſt quiſque, qui ſomniis pareat ? qui intelli- 
gat? qui meminerit ? quam multi vero, qui contem- 
nant ; eamque ſuperſtitionem imbecilli animi, atque 
anilis putent? Quid eſt igitur, cur his hominibus 
conſulens deus, ſomniis moneat eos, qui illa non 
modo cura, ſed ne memoria quidem digna ducant ? 
nec enim ignorare deus poteſt, qua mente quiſque 
ſit : nec fruſtrà, ac ſine cauſa quid facere, dignum 
deo eſt: quod abhorret etiam ab hominis conſtantia. 
Ita ſi pleraque ſomnia aut ignorantur, aut negligun- 
tur; aut neſcit hoc deus, aut fruſtrà ſomniorum 
ſignificatione utitur. Sed horum neutrum in deum 


eſt. In the firſt place, aue are to underſtand 
that dreams cannot be cauſed by any divine power. And 
this is every evident, that no viſiuns of dreams proceed 
Hum the gods. For, the gods would do it for our ſakes, 


obey dreams, how few underſtand them, or remember 
think them the ſuperſtition of a weak and doating mind ? 


admoniſh by dreams ſuch as think them not only unwor- 
thy of their regard, but even of their remembrance ? Nor 
can GOD be ignorant of the diſpoſition of each man's 
mind; and it is unworthy of GOD to do any thing in 
Vain, and without reaſon 3 which is abhorrent even 
from human conſtancy. Therefore, if moſt dreams are 
either forgotten, or neglected; either GOD knows not 
© this, or he ſends dreams to no purpoſe. But neither of 


© theſe can be true of GOD. We muſt therefore acknoxv- 
© ledge, that nothing is ſignified to us in dreams from GOD. 


'This is his firſt reaſon. We have already ſeen the 


ſecond (27). Here follows the third (28). Jam 


verò quis dicere audeat, vera omnia eſſe fomnia ? 


Aliquot ſomnia vera, inquit Ennius, ſed omnia non eft 


neceſſe. Quæ eſt tandem iſta diſtinctio? quæ vera, 
quæ falſa habet? & fi vera a deo mittuntur, falſa 


unde naſcuntur ? nam ſi ea quoque divina, quid incon- 


ſtantius deo? quid inſcitius autem eſt, quam men- 
tes mortalium falſis, & mendacibus viſis concitare ? 
* ſin vera viſa divina ſunt : falſa autem, & inania, 


cadit. Nihil igitur a deo ſomniis ſignificari fatendum 


that <ve might foreſee future events. But how: few 
them ? And how many are there, who deſpiſe them, and 
Why then ſhould GOD, conſulting the good of theſe men, 


humana: quæ eſt iſta deſignandi licentia, ut hoc deus, 

© hoc natura fecerit potiùs, quam aut omnia deus, quod 

negatis, aut omnia natura? - And now, who will 

* wenture to ſay, that all dreams are true ? Some dreams 

* Emnius tells us, muſt neceſiarily be true, but not all. 

* What diſtinftion is this? And how ſhall we know 

« ewhich are true, which are falſe ? And if the true are 

« ſent by GOD, whence proceed the falſe? For if they 

* likewiſe are Divine, can any thing be more inconſtaut 

* than the deity ® And what can be more ignorant, than 

© to ſtir up the minds of men by falſe and lying wifons ? 

But, if true dreams are Divine, and the falſe and 

empty, human, what liberty is this of diſtinguiſhing, 

and ſaying, that GOD adbes this, and nature that, 

rather than that all is done by GOD alone, which you 

dem, or by nature aloe?” He propoſes a fourth, . 

founded upon the obſcurity of dreams, which has been (29) In citation 

already conſidered (29); but let us conſider it a little bet- (14) above. 

ter. There is no one, ſays he, who has ſufficient ca- 

pacity to expound dreams aright ; if therefore the gods 

ſpeak to us in this way, it will be as if the Carthagi- 

nians ſhould harangue the ſenate of Rome in their own 

language, and bring no interpreter with them, Vi- 

de igitur, ne etiam ſi divinationem tibi eſſe conceſſero, 

bs. nunquam faciam, neminem tamen divinum re- 
perire poſſimus. Qualis autem iſta mens eſt deorum 
ſi neque ea nobis ſignificant in ſomniis, quæ ipſi per 
nos intelligamus: neque ea, quorum interpretes ha- 
bere poſſimus? ſi miles enim ſunt dii, fi ea nobis ob- 
jiciunt, quorum nec ſcientiam, neque explanatorem 
habeamus, tanquam ſi Pœni, aut Hiſpani in ſena- 

tu noſtro loquerentur ſine interprete. Jam vero quo 
pertinent obſcuritates, & ænigmata ſomniorum ? in- 
telligi enim à nobis dii velle debebant ea, quæ noſtra 
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cauſa nos monerent (30). - - But ſuppoſing T ſhould ( 30) my ibid. 


o 

c 

c 

. 

c 

c 

« grant you, that there is ſuch a thing as divination, 
« avhich I never will, perhaps even this may not lead us 
* to a Divine Being. For what kind of mind is that of 
* the gods, if they neither fignify thoſe things to us in dreams, 
« ewhich wwe may of our ſelves underſtand ; nor thoſe, of 
« which we can find interpreters ? for if the gods throw 
« ſuch things before us, as we have neither knowledge, 
nor interpreter of, it is the ſame thing as if the Car- 
* thaginians, or Spaniards, ſhould ſpeak in our ſenate with- 
out an interpreter. Beſides, to what purpoſe ſerves the 
* obſcure and ænigmatical nature of dreams ? for the gods 
* ought to defire that we ſhould underſtand thoſe things, 
* which they admoniſh us of for our own ſakes” 


MAKOWSKI (Jo HN), in Latin Maccovius, a Poliſh gentleman, and profeſſor of 


Divinity at Franeker, was born at Lobzenic in the year 1588. He began his ſtudies 


ſomewhat late, but he repaired this backwardneſs by his great application, and natural 
ſharpneſs of wit. He ſtudied Latin, and his courſe of Philoſophy, at Dantzic, under 


the famous Keckerman ; and he improved himſelf ſo conſiderably, that he gloriouſly ex- 
celled his ſchool-fellows, and particularly in diſputation; and, when he returned to his 


father's houſe, he was made governor to ſome young gentlemen (a). He travelled with 


them, and upon all occaſions improved his talent of diſputing as well againſt the Jeſuits, 
as the Socinians [A], He ſaw the moſt flouriſhing academics of Germany, thoſe of 


Prague, Heidelberg, Marpurg, Leipſic, Wittemberg, and Jena; after which he came 
to Franeker, where he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, March the eighth 1614. 
He gave ſuch great proots of his wit and learning, - that the curators of the univerſity 


reſolved to detain him, and for that end they made him profeſſor extraordinary of 


Divinity, April the firſt 1615, and profeſſor in ordinary the next year. He diſcharged 
the office for almoſt thirty years, that is, till his death, which happened towards the end 


of the month of June, 1644 (5). He married three wives, whoſe families may be ſeen, 


if any one deſires it, in the funeral oration, which furniſhed me with this article. Coc- 


ceius, his colleague, who ſpoke it, informs us, that Maccovius maintained, with great 


zeal, and even with too much heat, the good cauſe againſt the Arminians, which was 
to him a ſource of vexations[B]: They are the common conſequences of this kind of 
| __ temper, 

[4 ] Upon all occaſions, he improved his talent of dis- fought valiantly for the truth of grace, adds, hat 
puting.] At 4 2 he attacked the Jeſuits in one diſ- theſe ſort of wars generally producing ill ſuſpicions, enmitics 
pute; at Lublin he entred the liſts with the Socinians; and diſcords, thro' human infirmity ; aue muſt not think it 
and, during his ſtay at Heidelberg, he went to Spire, frange, that the infirmity of the fleſh made Maccovius 
on purpoſe to diſpute with the Jeſuits, in the room of drink deep of this bitter cup, Hot ſpirits, adds he, have 


of Bartholomew Coppenius, whom they had challeng- hi: fault, that altho' they defend a good cauſe, they ap- (3) Concerning | 


ed, and who could never obtain leave of the elector Pa- pear ſometimes to be tranſported with paſſion. It hap- _y compariſon, 


rr pens io-them as to good dEr (3) (fuſer me ſo far in ex- 21 once 7, 


[B ] His great zeal . . . . againſt the Arminians . . . 
awas to him a ſource of vexations.] Cocceius (2), ha- 
ving ſaid, that Maccovius was not a dog, that could 


not bark during the troubles of a church, but that he 


tend a compariſon borrowed from ſcripture ) who, while article St BER- 


they keep their maſter's houſe, bark againſt all ſtran- NARD, and i 

gers, tho they may be the greateſt friends 755 Joke mark [LI of the 34 

Thus the defenders of the truth, whom the prophet Iſaiah arriele Ci ; 
br 
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pariſon, 


(4) Chap. lvi. 


(5) That it 


m ght appear, 


that I do not en- 
large upon the 
thoughts of Coc- 
ceius, 1 would 
have placed 
them here in 
Latin, but I 


could not find 


again the funeral 
oration. 


(6) G. Balcan- 
quallus apud E- 
piſt. Eccleſ. & 
Theolog. Fag. 
873. col. i, Edit 
in fol. 10684. 


(7) 1. ib. 


(3) Id. ib. 


(9) Id. col. ti, 


{10) Deputy of 
the palatinate, 
and proſeſſor of 
Divinity at Hei- 
tberg, 


* 
* 


MAK O 


commands (4) to bark aloud, ( as being the great dogs, that 
keep the flock ) while they are employed againſt the enemy, 
and think of nothing but fighting, are often ſo careleſs, that 
they very indecently uſe harſh and bitter words againſt the 
innocent. After this he makes uſe of the compariſon 
of mariners, who in a violent ſtorm, murmur and 
complain againſt one another, tho' the general aim of 
them all is to ſave the veſſel. This was ſufficient to 
declare what was the fate of Maccovius. He had raſh- 
ly laid about him both againſt the heterodox, and or- 
thodox, and at laſt, in his turn, was attacked by them 
both. Theſe are the fruits of diſputing : ſtout dogs 
fancy they every where ſee the wolf, as often as they 
meet with any one that does not ** with them in all 
their hypotheſes; and if they find a brother, who de- 
parts from them, they leave the common enemy, and 
ruſh upon that fellow-labourer, as upon a traytor (5). 
They tell them their own; hinc illæ lacmmæ ! Conſi- 
der theſe words of one of the Fathers of the ſynod of 
Dort. Qui revera primo quoque auditu videbantur, 
© exceptis uno aut altero, non fuiſſe tanti momenti, ut 
homo doctus de illis coram Synodo accuſaretur: com- 
« plurimi ipſorum erant ex iſta receptiſſima diſtinctione 
« agentis phyſicæ & moraliter ab accuſatore male intel- 
© leQta (6). - - - Which indeed, at the very firſt hear- 
© ing, one or tao of them excepted, ſeemed not to hawe 
« been of fo great importance, as that a learned man ſhould 


« be accuſed before the ſynod upon their accounts: moſt of 


* them were of that vulgar diſtinction of a phyfical and 
© moral agent, which the accuſer did not well under- 
fand. | | | 


[C] He had ſome trouble in the fynod of Dort.] They 


read, in the hundred and thirty eighth ſeſſion, the pe- 
tition, which he preſented to the afſembly ; he com- 


plained of being accuſed of Hereſy before the ſtates 
of Frieſland, by his colleague . Sibrandus Lubbertus, 


and he moſt. humbly prayed the ſynod, that they 


would determine this difference, or permit the accuſer 


and himſelf to chuſe commiſſioners in this aſſembly, 


who ſhould inform themſelves of the matter of fact, 
and give an account of it to the aſſembly. Lubbertus, 
being queſtioned about this matter, denied that he had 
accuſed him, and declared that he had only been the 
mouth of the Claſs of Franeker, who were the true 


accuſers of Maccovius, and therefore he would not ac- 


knowledge himſelf a party in this ſuit. It was order- 
ed, that the acts ſhould be read, which were brought 


from Frieſland, relating to this affair. They were read 


in the hundred and fortieth ſeſſion, and there were 
found in them fifty errors, of which Maccovius was 
accuſed, and which appeared all of them to be of ſmall 


importance, and were founded upon the bad ſenſe, 


which the accuſer put upon the words of the accu- 
ſed (7). Two apologies of Maccovius were read, and 
ſome deputies, who were foreigners, ſaid, that the fifty 
heads of accuſation might have been reduced to four, 
and that the crime of Hereſy, imputed to Maccovius, 
did not appear. Quidam ex Exteris Theologis dicebant, 
potuifſe ills quinquaginta errores, ad quinque vel etiam 
quatuor reduci ; nec ullum crimen hereſeos, ficut objeftum 
fuerat, in illis deprehendi (8). When Lubbertus gave 
his opinion, he broke out into a great heat againſt one 
of the members of the aſſembly, and produced a new 


| lift of the errors of Maccovius. He was anſwered, that 


they had heard from perſons worthy of credit, that 
though he would not be a party, yet it was he who 
had extracted, from the theſes and lectures of Macco- 
vius, the propoſitions that were pretended to be erro- 
neous. He was very angry, and ſwore twice, that 


this was not true. Quod ut audiebat D. Sibrandus, ve- 


bementiſſime commotus, bis Deum windicem in animam 
ſuam precabatur ſi iſthac vera efſent ; adeo ut D. Preſes 
eum ſerpius modęſtiæ ſanctæ, & reverentie Synodo de- 
bite juſſerit meminiſt (9). In the hundred and forty 
ſecond ſeſſion, it was thought proper not to read before 
the ſynod the third apology of Maccovius, becauſe it 
contained ſeveral perſonal matters againſt Lubbertus. It 
was read only in a particular committee, of which Scul- 
tetus (10) would be one, though he was very unfit to be 
a judge, fince the Divines of b had already 
declared, that they condemned the accuſed party. Certe 


Exteri mirabantur D. Scultetum nominatum fuiſſe a Pro- 


vincialibus; & multo magis, D. Scultetum id munus 


delle ſubire, cum facultas Theologica Heidelbergenfis, cujus 


abo elections. 


He had ſome trouble in the ſynod of Dort CJ. We ſhall ſee below the titles 
of the greateſt part of his printed works [DJ. I paſs over thoſe, which were found 


among 


ipſe pars efſet, theſes illas, que eraminandæ ſunt, jam 
hattenus tanquam otioſas, metaphyficas, & falſas danna- 
wverit (11). The judgment of the commiſſioners was, 
that Maccovius had been falſely accuſed, and that he 
was neither guilty of Paganiſm, nor Judaiſm, nor Pe- 
lagianiſm, nor Socinianitm, nor of any other Hereſy ; 
but that he ought not to have made ule of obſcure and 


ambiguous ee, borrowed from the ſchoolmen, nor 


have denied certain propoſitions. They may be ſeen 
in the Latin, which I ſhall here ſet down. By th's 
means it will appear, that he was a Supralapfarian, 
and that he expreſſed himſelf harſhly as to certain 
doctrines, in which he ſhould have ſtudied to pleaſe 
nice ears. Legitur judicium deputatorum à Synodo 


c 
2 


Maccovium nullius Gentiliſmi. Judaiſmi, Pelagia. 
niſmi, Socinianiſmi, aut alterius cujuſcunque hære- 
ſeos reum teneri, immeritoque illum faiſf> accuſa- 
tum; peccaſſe eum, quod quibuſdam ambiguis, & 
obſcuris phraſibus ſcholaſticis uſus ſit; quod ſcho- 
laſticum docendi modum conetur in Belgicis Acade- 
miis introducere; quod eas ſelegerit quæſtiones diſ- 
ceptandas, quibus gravantur Eccleſiæ Belgicæ: Mo- 
nendum eſſe eum, ut cum Spiritu Sancto loquatur, 
non cum Bellarmino aut Suarezio: hoc vitio ver- 
tendum ipſi, quod diſtinctionem ſufficientiæ & effi- 


deſtinationis; quod dixerit Deum velle, & decer nere 
peccata; quod dixerit Deum nullo modo velle om- 
nium hominum ſalutem; quod dixerit duas eſſe ele- 


Sibrandum, & D. Maccovium componendam eſſe, 


inſimulare (12). - - De judgment of the deputies in 
Makowſki's caſe was read; which amounted to this, 
that Makowſti was neither guilty of Paganiſm, Fu- 
daiſm, Pelagianiſm, Socinianiſm, nor any other kind 
of Hereſy, and that he was unjuſtly accuſed : that he 
had offended in making uſe of certain ambiguous and 
obſcure phraſes of the ſchools ; in endeawouring to in- 


werfities of Holland; in ſelecting thoſe queſtions to be 
controverted, with which the churches of Holland are 
burthened : that he be admonifhed to ſpeak according to 
the Holy Spirit, not according to Bellarmin or Suares : 
that he wwas to blame in aſſerting that the diſtinction of 
the ſufficiency and efficiency of the death of CHRIST 
was idle; in denying that fallen man was the object 
of Predeſtination; in ſaying that GOD wills and de- 
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in cauſa Maccoviana : cujus ſumma hæc erat; D. 


troduce the ſcholaſtic method of teaching in the uni- 


75 


(11) Balcang. vi 
ſupra, pag. 573. 
col. 11. 


cientiæ mortis Chriſti aſſeruerit eſſe futilem; quod 
negaverit humanum genus lapſum eſſe objectum præ- 


Cones. judicant denique, liticulam hanc inter D. 


& deinceps neminem debere eum talium criminum 


(12) Ib. pax, 
574, cel. th, 


* crees fin; in ſaying that GOD by no means wills tbe 


* ſalvation of all men; and in ſaying that there are 
They are of opinion laſtly, that this little 


© broil between Sibrand and Makowjvi be made up, and | 


* that no one thenceforward ought to bring ſuch kind 9 
© accuſations againſt him. The ſynod approved the 
judgment of the commiſſioners (13) ; and this was the 
iſſue of that ſuit. There was a deputy of Frieſland, 
who deſired they would proceed againſt the accuſers, 
and offered to prove by authentic writings, that Lub- 
bertus had orders to be his accuſer. This motion oc- 
caſioned ſuch a tumult in the ſynod, that the political 
deputies were forced to knock with a hammer, to 
command ſilence. Communi collegarum nomine coram 
Synodo proteſtari, falvo jure ut agant contra accuſatores ; 
partes autem accuſatorias domino Sibrando efſe demanda- 
tas, conſtare ex literis quibuſdam publicis, quas e finu 
deprompſit, ac coram Synod? legi foſtulavit : increbreſcenti 
hac in expoſtulatione plurium fervori, ac multiloquio, 
modum imponunt Delegati politici malleo ſuo, quo mas eſt 
filentium obſtrepentibus imperare (14). 

[D] Here is the titles of . . . . his printed works.) I 


of (13) Legitur, & 
per plura Synodi 
ſuffragia approba- 
tur, ſententia de- 
putatorum in 
cauſa Maccoviana, 
qui eum ab omni 
hæreſi abſolven- 
dum cenſuerunt; 
ſed monendum, 
ut Theologiam 
docendi modum 
commodiorem ſe- 
quatur, verbo- 
rumque formis ex 
ſacra Scriptura pe- 
titis utatur; eti- 
am juſtam eum 
reprehenſionem 
incurrere ob quaſ- 
dam propoſitiones 


have taken them out of the Diarium Biographicum of ab ipſo crudius & 


the Sieur Witte, where theſe words are to be found (15): 
Reliquit Collegia Theologica : Locos Communes : Diſtin- 
Giones Ef Regulas Theol. ac Philofophicas : Opuſcula Phi- 
lofophica : VipaTov , Anabaptiftarum : TlgaTov 
Tel os ſive oſtenſionem primi Falff Arminianorum : Pre- 


rigidas aſſertas. 
Ibid. Pag. 576, 


col. ts, 


(14) Ibid, 


lectiones pro Perkinſo contra Arminium: Diſceptationes de (15) Ad 24. Jul. 


Triuno vero Deo, Tc. 
theſe books are poſthumous, and were publiſhed 
care of a Polander (16), who was miniſter of a little 


— 


y the 8 


las ARNOL- 


Note, that the greateſt part of 1644. 


16) Called Nico- 


town of Frieſland, and afterwards profeſſor of Divini- Dos, of whom 


I have given an 
art!cle, 
. ; 


ty at Franeker. He promiſed to publiſh ſeveral others, 


as 
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as may be ſeen in his preface to the Loci-communes of 


(a) Taken from 
Andrew Schottus, 
Bibl. Hiſp. pag. 

25, 351. 


(57 Pag. 18. of 
the diſſertation of 
Mr Thters, 


MAKOWSKL 
nk]. 


Maccovius. He cauſed them to be re- printed with 
many corrections and additions taken out of the au- 
thor's MSS. His epiſtle dedicatory is dated in 1649. 
* edition, which I make uſe of, is of the year 
1658. 

LE] He was accuſed of plagiariſm.) He, who made 
this diſcovery, ene #? — os and did not for- 
get to praiſe Maccovius ; theſe are his words: Imo 


ne abſolvi quidem crimine hoc plane poteſt inter 
Joannes 
e 
+ Maccow, Col- * Exercitationes ipſius Remonſtrantium hypotheſibus ab- 


leg. Theolog, Diſp. © hinc annos aliquot oppoſitas, docebunt te oculi tui, 
| * eximiam earum partem non tantum quoad F mate- 


* Theologos noſtros vir alioqui ſubtiliſſimus, 
* Maccovius. Quod fi enim inſpicere non 


MALDONAT (Jon), a prieſt of Burgos in Caſtile, flouriſhed about the year 
1550. He wrote good Latin, and publiſhed a piece, to recommend the ſtudy of polite 

learning, Paræneſin ad litteras politiores, His Abridgment of the Lives of the Saints was 
printed ſeveral times (a). We ſhall ſee below 


his correction of the Breviary [A]. 


nat, 8 
famous John Maldonat the Jeſuit, took upon him 
to compoſe, and put into Latin, the lives of the 
„ ſaints, which were to ſerve for leſſons in that Bre- 
viary. He underſtood Latin very well, and ac- 


MALDONAT (Journ) a Spaniſh Jeſuit [A] was born in 1334. He ſtudied at 
Salamanca, and taught Philoſophy, Divinity, and the Greek tongue there, before he 
devoted himſelf to the ſociety of the Jeſuits in the ſame city. He did not there take the 

| He was ſent to Paris the next year, to teach 
Philoſophy there, in the college, which the Jeſuits had lately obtained. He afterwards 


habit of the order, but at Rome in 1562, 
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MALDONAT. 


* riam, ſed quoad ipſa etiam werba, è Belgico Latine 


* verſa, e | Clar. Molinzi Anatome Arminianiſmi com- 
* pilatam eſſe. Quod in Doctore, extemporanei acumi- 
nis honore alias  celebratiffimo, miratus ſemper 


* fui (17). - - - Even our great Divine Fohn Ma loauſti 
fands convicted of this crime: for if you will take the 


* 


pains to book into his Exercitations, oppoſed a fab years 


ago to the hypotheſes of the Remonſtrants, your eyes ail 


out of Dutch into Latin, is compiled from Molineus's 


@ -a;@:.4 -. & 8 


this in a Doctor, otherwiſe 
his genius.” 


"4 


« 
2 
exact, the moſt correct, and finiſhed work that ever 
Was.“ 
he printed at the end of this Breviary, and of theſe 
lives of the ſaints, of the Lyons edition, 1561 It 
is addreſſed to his tao colleagues Carrera and Lara (2). 
Mr Thiers gives it at length, and then adds theſe 
words (3): Any one, who has read this epiſtle, 
would believe, that the leſſons containing the lives 
of the ſaints of the Breviary of Burgos are entirely 


* free from faults : and yet that epiſtle is nothing but 
© a Spaniſh rhodomontade, and in thoſe leſſons there 
* are many filly things, which are to be found in 


the antient Legends.“ 


taught Divinity there [B] with very great ſucceſs ; for what is related of the multitude of his 
auditors, is wonderful [C]. He was ſent to Poitiers with nine other Jeſuits, in 1570. 


There he read Latin lectures, and preached in French; but, not finding a good ſettle- 


ment there, he returned to Paris, after he had maintained ſome diſputations againſt thoſe 


(1) Taken from 
Nathan, Sotuel, 
Bibl. Script. So- 


ciet. Page 473. 


(2) I. Agiologio 
ad diem 6. Jan. 
apud Sotuel. ibid. 


Page 475» 


() Thuanus, 446. 
liii, pag. 1088. 


(4) Thiers, Diſ- 
ſertat. ſur faint 
Firmin, Po» 13, 


5) Alegambe, 


ibl. Script. So- 
cit. jeſu, P. 255» 


(6) In Bibliotheca 
Script. Hiſp. Tam. 
7, pag. 558. 


(7) Totos decem 
annos T heolo- 
giam profeſſus eſt. 
Sotuel, Biblioth. 
Scriptor. Socictat. 


Page. 474+ 


(8) Richeome, A- 
pologetical Com- 
plaint, pag. 33. 


of the reformed religion. He made a ſhort journey to Lorrain; 


[A] 4 Spaniſp Fejuit.] The place of his birth is 
called Las Caſas de la Reina. It is ſituated near La- 
rena, in the province of Eſtramadura, and belongs to 
the great maſter of the knights of St James. Maldo- 
nat atteſts all theſe things in a writing ſigned with his 
own hand, which is kept at Rome in the archives of 
the Jeſuits (1). Therefore George Cardoſus (2), Thua- 
nus (3), and Mr Thiers (4), are miſtaken, when they 
make him a Portugueſe. Alegambe was not perfect- 
ly acquainted with Ys, for he calls Maldonat's coun- 
try Fuente del Maeſtro in ditione Zafrenſi (5). Nicolas 
Antonio (6) calls it by the ſame name. 7 
has perverted this name into Fruente deli Maeſtro. 

[B] He afterwards taught Divinity there.] I do not 
mean, that he taught it full ten years, though South- 
well affirms it (7) ; for I find ſome little difficulty in 
this matter. This author ſays, that Maldonat firſt 
taught Philoſophy at Paris, whither he had been ſent 
in 1563, and that he went to Poictiers about 1570, 
and that afterwards he made a journey into Lorrain. 
He ſpeaks no more of his lectures of Divinity: where 
then ſhall we find theſe ten years? Southwell ſhould 
have faid, that, after his journey to Lorrain, Maldo- 
nat began again to be a profeſſor in the college of 
Paris. Maldonat was at firſt reader of fuer. 
and began to teach it in the year 1564 (8). He ſpent 
two or three years in this: for at that time a courſe 
of Philoſophy could not be finiſhed ſooner. He after - 


wards taught Divinity, and finiſhed a courſe of it in 
four years. Tradidit ille primum totam Theologiam con- 


Mr Moreri 


and as he paſſed 
through 


pendio annis quatuor (9). We are come now to the 
time, when he was ſent to Poitiers. Now, ſince a 
miniſter (10), who had changed his religion during 
the maſlacre of Paris, accompanied him in his jour- 
ney to Lorrain, we cannot place this journey before the 
month of September 1572. It is very probable, that 
being returned to Paris, he began to execute his deſign 


of dictating a courſe of Divinity larger than the former; 


for if he had began to execute it after his return 
from Poitiers, would he have been taken from this 
exerciſe, and ſent into Lorrain? This larger courſe 
was interrupted by a proceſs of Hereſy, and of a 
teſtamentary cheat, which was entered againſt him. Jze- 
rum eandem uberius tradere aggreſſus, cum jam procul 
Het progreſſus, alieniſſimo ſane tempore, ab hoſtibus da- 
riis calumniis appetitus eft (11). Now this ſuit was de- 
termined in 1575, and Maldonat, notwithſtanding his 
abſolution, quitted Paris. I know not therefore where 
we ſhall find thoſe ten years of his teaching Theology, 
which are mentioned by the two Bibliographers of the 
Jeſuits. I have inſiſted the longer on theſe trifles, to 
ſhew, that a clear and exact narrative is a work more 
difficult than is commonly thought. Does not Ale- 
gambe, who is accounted. very exact, throw us here 
into confuſion ? Can there be any thing more obſcure 
and intricate than his account ? They, who write 
ag like his, oughtt o know what I have criticiſed 
ere. 

LC] What is related of the multitude of his auditors 
7s wonderful.) The Bibliographers of the ſociety R 
1 that 


inform you, that a conſiderable part of them, not only 
as to the matter, but as to the very words, tranſlated 


whether he had reaſon to boaſt ſo much of 


quitted himſelf ſo well (as he imagined) of this com- 
miſſion, that he boaſted of his Breviary, as the moſt 


Theſe boaſts are contained in an epiſtle, which 


lay, 


papers, and were never publiſhed. He has been accuſed of Plagia- 


4 Molin. Ana- 
tom. Arminia ni ſ. 
mi, cap. v, & 
XXIV, 


(17) Saldenus, da 


7 libris, pag. 156. 


Anatomy of Arminianiſm. ] have always auoudered as 
famous for the readineſs of” 


(12) A 


% 2 
> tuel, P. 
— 
A = 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
(13, k 
(2) Ib. pag. 19, 
== 
(J Ib, pag. 21, 
| + 
= 
= 
_ 
= 
= 
1 
ap IS 1 N 
09% 8 
„ of it 11 
_— 7 
I. Ab 
_— 
= DE). 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
(9) Sotuel, ubi 
ſupra. 
| (16) 
(10) Du Rofier. —_ 
See Thuanus, /. 1088 
3 ; oy 
litt, Pag. 1008. K+, 
| Theo 


Hiſt. 


(11) Setuel, bu. 


ub) 


ſier. 
Sz lib, 
088. 


» ibi. 


{> SES 


(15) Folio 139. 


ard Sotuel, ubi 
ſupra. 


12) Alegambe, 
pag. 255, So- 
tuel; page 57. 
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through Sedan, he diſputed there with more than twenty miniſters [D. He was brought 
into trouble at Paris; for he was not only accuſed of Hereſy, but alſo of having ſtolen 
an inheritance [E], by ſeducing the preſident St Andre to leave his eſtate to the Jeſuits, 
Peter de Gondi, biſhop of Paris, acquitted him of Hereſy [F], and the parliament de- 


that people, leſt they ſhould not find a place, went 
to the ſchool two or three hours before he mounted 


the chair, and that he was often obliged to read his 


lectures in a court, and in the ſtreets, becauſe the 
benches were not ſufficient for all thoſe who came to hear 
him. They add, that there were alſo ſome miniſters 
of the Reformed religion preſent at his lectures. Ne 


ii quidem 3 & an 0 Miniſtri ip- 


frus prælectionibus a 


/linerent. Duabus quotidie, tribuſve 
horis ante ſubſellia certatim implebant, quam ludum ille 
ingrederetur, ne excluderentur. Sept in aperto, atque adeo 
in wits publicis docere coactus eft ob multitudinem Audi- 
torum, quos nullæ exedre capiebant (12). 


* 


[D] He diſputed at Sedan with more than raventy 


miniſters.] Genebrard, an author whoſe teſtimony is 
to be ſuſpected, ſays, that Maldonat overcame them 


all, and that two of them were converted. De quo 


« certamine Genebrardus fic ait; Joannes Maldonatus 


© Capellum, Holinum, Loqueum, & xx alios Miniſtros 


(13, Id. ib. 


* Catviniſtas, primum diſſerendo, deinde declamitando 
* proftravit : nam in declamationes diſputationem commu- 
* tandam Miniſtri cenſucrant, quod ejus vim Syllogiſti- 
cam non poſſent depellere. Additque Launeum & Hen- 
ricum Penneterium Miniſtros, qui aderant, fuifje con- 
« werſos (13). - - - - Of which diſpute Genebrard thus 
Heals: John Maldonat vanquiſhed Capellus, Holi- 
nus, Loqueus, and twenty other Calviniſt miniſters, 
firſt by diſputation, and then by declamations : for 
the miniſters were for his turning his diſputation 
into declamations, becauſe they could not guard 


* 


that the Miniſters Launoi and Henry Pennetier, who 


* againſt the force of his ſyllogiſms. And he adds, 


(14) See the title 
of it in remark 

[ D] of the article 
LAUNOI 
(MATTHEW 
DE). 


were there, were converted.“ It is certain, that Mat- 
thew de Launoi, and Henry Pennetier, changed their 
religion; but this was not a conſequence of that diſpute 
with Maldonat. They became Papiſts in 1577, and 
immediately publiſhed a book of controverſy (14), 
which they dedicated to the French king. There 
they mention Maldonat, but do not ſay, that he had 


diſputed with the miniſters of Sedan, or that his rea- 


ſons had opened their eyes. They inform us (15), 


that du Roſier, a miniſter, who had changed his reli- 


gion, accompanied Maldonat, and left him at Metz, 
to go into Germany, becauſe the miniſters of Sedan 
perſuaded him, that, if he returned to Paris with 


this Jeſuit, he would be put to death, and that Mal. 


donat had given fame intimation of it, by ſaying, that 


be qvas flill a Heretic. They do not ſay in what 


(16) Thuanus, 
lib. Ii, pag. 
1088, ad ann. 


1572. See alſo 


Theod. Beza, 
Hiſt, Eccleſ. ib. 


xvi, pag. 475. 


(17) Thuan. ibid. 


(18) Alegambe, 
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year this was done ; but it may be affirmed, that it 
was three or four years before their abjuration ; for as I 
have already obſerved, it was after the maſlacre at Paris, 
that Maldonat and du Roſier were ſent to Metz. It 
was believed at the court of France (16), that du Ro- 
ſier, having changed his religion, and contributed ve- 


ry much to the abjuration of the king of Navarre, 


the princeſs Catherine, the prince of Conde, and the 
wife and mother-in-law of this prince, would be a 


ſit inſtrument to make converts at Metz, and therefore 


he was ſent thither with Maldonat. The duke of 
Mompenſier deſired them to go to Sedan, that they 
might undeceive the ducheſs of Bouillon, his daugh- 
ter, who was a very good Huguenot (17) 
[E] He was not only accuſed of Hereſy, but alſo of 
having ftolen an inheritance.) Let us quote Alegambe. 
Alieniſſimo ſane tempore, ab hoſtibus variis calum- 
niis appetitus eſt : nam & Præſidem Montibrunen- 
{erm St Andrez moribundum circumveniſſe, & poſte- 
ros ejus fortunis evertiſſe, illi perſuadendo ut ſua 
omnia Societati legaret, dicebatur, ſeductor ſimul & 
prædo nuncupatus; & a nonnullis Lutetiz zelo 
præ poſtero, hæreſis eſt accerſitus; verum ab hac eum 


auctoritate Petrus Gondius Pariſienſis Antiſtes: ab 
illa vero publico Senatus conſulto liberatus eſt. Ve- 
lationi, præſertim ingraveſcente ætate viribuſque la- 


ret (18) - His enemies took a very improper 
VOL. IV. 


injuria vindicavit Summi Pontificis Gregorii XIII, 
rum quamvis fic ejus innocentia publice ſatis teſtata 
foret, ſatius tamen fore putavit, fi paucorum zmu- 
befactatis, cederet, lucemque illam hominum fuge- 


time to attack him with calumnies : for it vas ſaid, © 


clared 


that he had impoſed upon preſident St Andre, as he lay 
upon his death-bed, by perſuading him to leave all his 
effects to the ſociety, and he was called both a ſeducer 
and a thief : Nay, ſome prepoſterous zealots of Paris 
accuſed him of Hereſy. But Peter de Gondi, arch. 
biſhop of Paris, by authority of Pope Gregory XIII, 
vindicated him from this injurious charge ; and he was 
* acquitted of the other by a public ſentence of the par- 
* liament. Yet, though his innocence was thus publickly 
enough atteſted, he choſe, eſpecially as he was in the 
decline of life, to give way to the jealouſy of a frau, 
and to retire from the world, | 

Antony Arnauld, pleading againſt the Jeſuits, in 
1594, ſuppoſes, that Maldonat was really guilty of 
ſeducing the preſident St Andre, and that the parlia- 
ment of Paris had not acquitted him. Nothing 

comes out, /ays he (19), every thing goes in, whe- 1 
ther people die A or Re A wills, which (79) — 16 : 
they extort every day, repreſenting on one fide the Feſuits, pag. 37» 
terrors of Hell' to thoſe who are near death, and | 
on the other, propoſing Paradiſe open to thoſe, who 
give to the ſociety of Jeſus; as Maldonat did to the 
preſident Montbrun St Andre, drawing from him 
his goods and purchaſes, by a confeſſion full of ava- 
rice and impoſture ; upon which Mr Pibrac appealed 
to the parliament in a full audience.” I know not 
what the Jeſuit Richeome anſwered as to this article ; 


®Q.. 0. a = 


A 


for I have not the apology he publiſhed under the 


name of Francis de la Montagne ($ a) againſt the plea 
of Antony Arnauld. _ 3 48 

[ (I) Des Montagnes is the name, which the _ 
Jeſuit Richeome takes in his book of The Truth de- 
ended, &c. See the notes on the Confeſſion of Sanci, 
edition of 1699, pag. 415. Rem. Crir.] 

[F] Peter de Gond: . . . . acquitted him of Hereſy.] 
The Bibliographers of the Jeſuits do not ſay of what He- 
reſy he was accuſed : but here follows ſome particulars, 
which Mr Simon affords me. I was very difficult for 
a man of his merit, and who profeſſed to ſpeak his mind 
freely, without regarding the prejudices of others, to pleaſe 
every body. $ on zealots accuſed him of having 
taught Herefies. Their accuſations proceeded ſo far, that 


they wwere carried to Rome, and Pope Gregory XII] ſent 


them back to the biſhop of Paris, to be examined upon the 
ſpot. His accuſation was, that, contrary to the ſentiment 
of the faculty of Divinity at Paris, he had taught, that 
it was not a point of faith, that the Holy Virgin awas 
conceived without original fin. The doctors purſued this 
affair with ſo much heat, that Maldonat, who had done 
fo good ſervice to religion and the State, was forced to ap- 
pear before the biſhops tribunal, who acquitted him. His 
brethren thought it convenient to print the ſentence of his 
abſolution before his commentary, in the manner it had 
been publiſhed : yet it is to be found only in the” firſt edi- FE 
tions, Viz. in that of Pont a Mouſſon, which appeared 
in 1596, and in the others till 1615, at which time the 
Feſuits reviſed that Commentary in an edition of Lyons ; 
and I find, that, afterwards, this reformed edition was 
generally followed, from which the ſentence of abſolution 


aas taken away, which J ſhall here ſet down entire, as 


I have read it in the edition of Pont a Mouſſon (20). (20) Simon's, Cri- 
Mr Simon having ſet down the whole ſentence (2 1), rica! Higory of 
adds, that tho' it was very favourable, Maldonat thoz:2ht the Commentators 
it better to lay aſide his Divinity lectures, than to give %, New Jc- 


b v* 
J ? 1 — - 4 . " 
occaſion to his enemies to excite new troubles againſt him. Fament, cap. A 


pag. 620, 


He retired to Bourges to ſtudy quietly there in the college 


of his ſociety (22). (21) It is dated 
Let us ſet down here ſome extracts from the re- January 17, , N 


giſters of the faculty of Divinity at Paris. John Mal- 1575. 
donat read lectures upon the maſter of the ſentences in | 
the college of Clermont in 1574, and diſputed earneſt- (22) 25 _ A 
ly concerning the immaculate conception of the Holy = 8 
Virgin againſt the faculty of Divinity, which made 
their members ſwear, that they would believe this con- 
ception as an article of faith. The rector of the uni- 
verſity Maris called together the four faculties, and 
they reſolved unanimouſly to complain of this Jeſuit 
to Peter de Gondi biſhop of Paris. The faculty of 
Divinity being aſſembled, all the doctors, except eight 
or nine, declared expreſsly, that they held it as an 
U article 


MALDONAT, 

clared him innocent of the other crime. But this did not hinder Maldonat from reſol- 
ving to hide himſelf in the college of Bourges, that he might apply himſelf entirely to 
his commentaries upon the ſcripture. He had a dream, which the event confirmed [G]. 
Being gone to Rome, by order of the Pope, to take care of the edition of the Greek 
Bible, he finiſhed there his commentary upon the Goſpels, and preſented it to the gene- 
8 ral Aquaviva, December 21, 1582, A little while after, he fell ſick, exactly accord- 
Weben South ing to his dream, and was found dead in his bed, on the eve of the Epiphany, 1583. 
ns Ss There is, no doubt, but his too earneft application to ſtudy ſhortened his days. He 
8 eg. wrote many books [H], which ſhew, that he had a great capacity (a). Thuanus gives 
F | him 
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article of faith, that the Holy Virgin was conceived * then elected general: and, according to his dream, he 
without original ſin. Hence it came to paſs, that the * avas ſeized wwith acute pains in that wery part of his 


(23) Intituled, 
Preſcriptions con- 
cerning the con- 
ception of our 


lady, and printed 


in 1676, See 


Pag. 19, & ſeq. 
and pag. 89, & 


fe: 


(24) At pag. 95, © teenth of June 1575, declared, that the biſhop of 


and 96. 


© diſcharged from the accuſation of Hereſy 1 a- 


biſhop of Paris publiſhed a cenſure againſt the rector, 
and the principal members of the univerſity ; but, ſee- 
ing that his proceeding raiſed great tumults, he chang- 
ed his method, and thundered out an excommunica- 
tion againſt the dean, and the ſyndic of the faculty of 
Divinity, the four faculties appealed from this, as a 
5 to the parliament, who diſapproved the con- 

uct of the biſhop. This you will find in Latin in a 
book of Mr Joli (23) : you will find there likewiſe (24) 
what follows. Five months and a day after the ſen- 
* tence of the biſhop of Paris, by which Maldonat was 


gainſt him concerning the conception; and after 
* that the rector, and the principal members, the dean, 
and the ſyndic of the faculty, were excommunicated, 


* for acting contrary to the decree of the council of 


Trent afore-related : all the faculties, on the eigh- 


© Paris had no power to excommunicate either the 


rector, or the principal members of, the univerſity, 


and condemned the words of Maldonat as heretical. 
Here follow the words taken out of the regiſters of 
the nation of France. Rurſus XV [TI ejuſdem menſis Fu- 
ni exdem Facultates fuerunt convocate ſuper anathema- 
* te Epiſcopi Pariſienſis, qui quoniam Dominus Tiſſart Re- 
* for propoſuerat omnibus Facultatibus dictos articulis 
« Maldonati cum & cæteri Accademiz . . percuſſit, decla- 
© ratum eft & concluſum Epiſcopum Pariſienſem non poſſe 


« ferire anathemateneque Rectorem, nequeceteros Academic 


« proceres, eademque Congregatione futt condemnata opinio 
Maldonati tanguam Hæretica.“ They, who know the 
preſent ſtate of the controverſy concerning the immacu- 
late conception, will doubtleſs wonder that a Jeſuit was 
perſecuted by the Sorbonnne upon ſuch an occaſion. 

[&] He had a dream, which the event confirmed.) 
He wv ag he faw a man, who exhorted him to go on 


_ vigorouſly with his commentary, and aſſured him he 


ſhould finiſh it, but ſhould not long ſurvive the conclu- 
fion of it. When he had ſaid this, he pointed to a 
certain part of his. belly, which was the very ſame 
place, where Maldonat felt the ſharp pains, of which 
he died. Cum autem inſtituiſſet primum in quatuor 
Evangelia Commentarios ſcribere, per aliquot noctes 


© viſus eſt ſibi videre quendam; qui ut ſtrenue ccep- - 


tum opus proſequeretur, exhortabatur, fore enim ut 


4 


(25) Alegambe, 


ubi ſupra, pag. 


2 56. 


illud ex ſententia perficeret : ſed operi parum diu ſu- 


« pervicturum ; atque hæc cum diceret, intento digito 


* certam aliquam ventris partem illi ſignabat. o 
viſum quanquam pro ſomni ludibrio habitum, com- 


probavit eventus; nam à Gregorio XIII, Pontifice 


Maximo è Gallia in urbem accerſitus, ut operam 
fſuam præſtaret ad editionem Græcam LXX 
pretum, quam parabat, non diu Roinæ ſuperſtes fuit. 
Ibi lucubrationem illam ſuam abſolvit, & Claudio 
* Aquayivz recens in Præpoſitum generalem electo ad 
diem xxi Decembris, anno MDLXXXII obtulit ; 
© ac ſecundum id, acerrimus eum dolor inceſſit ea cor- 
« poris parte, quæ tanto jam prius illi fuerat per noctur- 
nam ſignata viſionem (25) - - - - Having firſt re- 
ſlwed to write a commentary on the four Goſpels, a 
certain perſon appeared to him for ſome nights, aubo ex- 
* horted him to go on vigorouſly with the work he had un- 
* dertaken, for that he would finiſh it to his wiſh, but 
not long ſurvive his work : and when he had ſaid this, 
© he pointed with his finger to à certain part of his belh. 
Mis viſion, though looked upon as the delufion of a dream, 
« avas confirmed by the event. For, being ſent for, by 
Pope Gregory XITI, from France to Rome, to aſſiſt in 
« publiſhing an edition of the Septuagint, which that Pope 
* was preparing, he ſoon after died there. It was there 
he fmiſhed his lucubration, and preſented it, the tauen- 
* ty firſt of December 1582, to Claudius Aquaviva juſt 
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Inter- 


apud Hæredes G 


Sede damnatus. 


* body, which had been pointed out to him in his ſleep. 
It is very probable, that this was known from Maldo- 
nat himſelf, and that he did not intend to deceive thoſe 
to whom he related it. And it is by no means proba- 
ble, that chance was the cauſe of the great conformity 
between the dream of this Jeſuit, and the event. Such 
facts as this, of which-the, world 1s full, confound un- 
believers more than they are willing to own. 
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[H ] He aurote many books. ] He publiſhed nothing 


himſelf; all that came out was printed after his death. 
The firft of his works, that was publiſhed, is his com- 


mentary upon the four Goſpels. Mr Simon has com- 


mended it much, as appears from his own words, which 
are both critical and hiſtorical (26). Of all the com- 
« mentators, that we have mentioned hitherto, there 
are few, who have explained with ſo great care, and 
even with fo good ſucceſs, the literal ſenſe of the 
Goſpels, as John Maldonat, a Spaniſh Jeſuit. Dy- 
ing at Rome before he attained the age of fifty years, 
Claudius Aquaviva, general of his ſociety, to whom 
he recommended his commentray upon his death-bed, 
gave orders to the Jeſuits of Pont a Mouflon, to cauſe 
it to be printed from the copy, which was ſent to 
them. Thefe Jeſuits tell us in the preface, prefixed 
to this work, that they have inſerted ſomething of 
their own, and that they were obliged to rectify the 
MS. copy, which was defective in ſome places, it 
not being in their power to conſult the original, 
which was at Rome. Beſides, the author having 
not ſet down, in the margin of his copy, the books, 
and places, from which he took a good part of his 
citations, they ſupplied this defect. It appears alſo 
that Maldonat had not read in the original authors a 
great many of thoſe places, which he cites, but 
that he had made uſe of the labours of former wri- 


he had put the laſt hand to that commentary (27). 
Notwithſtanding thoſe defects, and ſome others, 
which may be eaſily ſupplied, it appears plainly, 
that this Jeſuit took a great dealof pains in compoſing 


examining it 8 When he meets with ſeveral 
* literal ſenſes of the {ame place, he ufually chooſes the 
© beſt, without ſhewing too much regard to the autho- 
« rity of the ancient commentators, nor even to the 
« greater number, becauſe he regarded nothing but 
truth. He often rejects the interpretation of St Au- 
c guſtin, Oc. | | | 

The commentaries of Maldonat upon Jeremiah, Ba- 


ruch, Ezekiel, and Daniel, were printed at Lyons in 


1609, and at Cologne in 1611. To which they added 
his expoſition upon the 109th Pſalm, and a letter about 
his diſpute at Sedan. His treatiſe, De fide, was print- 
ed at Mentz in 1600, and that about angels and de- 
mons at Paris, in 1605. As to the Sum of caſes 
of conſcience, and the controverſies about the ſeven Sa- 


his name, the Bibliographers of the ſociety look. 


(26) Simon, vt 
= Bi Pag. 618 A 


ters, as is commonly done. He is not ſo exact, as if 


(27) Than it 


of the ſame cpi- 
nion. Nihil vi- 
vens publicavit, 


this excellent work. He lets no difficulty, paſs without fays be, lib. 


lææxviii, pag. 
tem ejus, Cpera 


ac cura Clementi? 
Putcani ex codem Bp 


ſodalitio viri doc- 
tiſſimi, prodierunt 


eruditiſſima Co- 


mentaria in IV 
Evangeliſtas 
Muſſiponti edita, 
meliora & inte- 
griora multorum 
judicio futura, ſi 
ſuperſtite auctore 
edita fuiſſent. 


craments, two books which have appeared under 


upon them as ſuppoſititious, as appears by their 


own words. Summa caſuum conſcientiæ, quæ tan- 


* quam haufta e ſcriptis & doctrina Maldonati, & col. 
lecta per Martinum Codognat Minimum prodiit Lugduni 


elmi. Rovillii MD CIP, Venetiis 
etiam & alibi, partus ſuppoſititius eſt, erroribus ſeatens, 


Maldonato prorſus indignus, & merito ab Apoſtolica 


verſiarum deciſarum circa v11 


Similiter Diſputationum ac Contro- 
Eccleſiæ Romanæ 


« Sacramenta, tom. 11. Lugduni fine Typographi nomine, 
nec illius nec ullius de Societate ſunt, & ſuos etiam er- 
© rores continent (28). - - - - » The Sum of caſes o 
© conſcience, which, as having been extracted from, the 
s writings, and doctrine of Maldonat, and collected 
2 b 


Y 


(28) Alegambe, 
Pag. 257. 8 
tuel, Page 415 
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him great commendations [7]. Some Proteſtants have alfo much commended him (ö); (b) See Sir Thema 


but they complain of ſome paſſionate expreſſions that have dropt from his pen. Others 
ſpeak of him with the greateſt contempt [X]. 


dy Martin Codognat a minim, was publiſhed at Ley-' 

« den, for the heirs of William Roville; 1604, as alſo 

« at Venice and elfewhere, is a fparious piece, full 

of errors, altogether unworthy of Maldonat, and de- 

« ſervedly condemned by the Apoſtolical See. Alfo the 

* Difputations and Controverſies decided relating to the ſe- 

wen Sacraments of the Romiſh church, printed in two vo- 

lumes at Lyons, without the Printer's name, are neither 

his nor any other Jeſuit's, and are not without faults.” 

They fay nothing of a folio that was printed at Paris 

by Sebaſtian Cramoiſy, in 1643, with this title; Fo- 

hannis Maldonati Soc. F. Commentarii in præcipuos ſacræ 

Scripture libros Veteris Teftamenti. Don Nicolas Antonio 

(29) Bibl. Script. makes mention of it (29), and of ſome other MS pieces 
op „ of the ſame Jeſuit. Some pieces of Maldonat were pub- 
Pag. 53% 
5 fore, vix. his treatiſe of grace, that of original fin, 
that of providence and juſtice, that of juſtification and 
the merit of works; his prefaces, his harangues, and 


one, who adds to the work of another. 
liſhed at Paris in 1677, which had never appeared be- 


Pope Blount, 
Cenſura Auto- 


One of his lectures, concerning the exi- um, fag. . 
ſtence 535: 


younger you make him, the more weight you give to 
that example. Thus Richeome was not miftaken to 
his prejudice. a 
I have faid elfewhere (39), that it is difficult to 
abridge a book well; I will add here, that it is dif- 
ficult to make pertinent additions to it. An addi- 
tion, perhaps, us that twenty places be cor- 
rected. Patience alone does not always fit a man to (30) 4: the end 
make theſe emendations : he muſt be ſenfible of the of remart IC] 
moſt imperceptible connexions, and remember them / be article 
a long time, and whenever it is neceſſary. An author, per pn ; 
who enlarges his own work, has not always theſe „ 2 if 
3 but commonly he ſucceeds better in e artic AK 
the corrections, which the additions require, than TAXATA. 
This fault 
is to be excuſed in him, when the additian is far 
diſtant from the place which is to be corrected. This 
is not Southwell's caſe, with reſpe& to the follow- 
ing cenſure; for his addition precedes but a few lines 


THAT it is 2 
difficult taſk to 
make additions to 
a book. 


his letters. Theſe new treatiſes do not make three 
(00 Addition t volumes in folio, as Mr Teiſſier affirms (30), but only 
the Elogies, Tom. one. The two others, printed at the fame time by 
i, pag. 14. E- Pralard, had already been publiſhed. We are put in 
dit. 1696. hopes, that ſome other treatiſes of this Jeſuit, will ap- 
pear ; and it is the more probable, becauſe a great 
number of perfons tranſcribed what he dictated at Paris 
Cy Ex ejus (31). TI think it was Mr du Bois, doctor of the Sor- 
ichola prodierunt bonne, who procured the edition of the new treatiſes of 
viri eruditi quam» Maldonat : he has prefixed a preface to it, which con- 
plurimi, & vic tains the elogy of this Jeſuit (32). | 
uke di . I. have read in a book of Mr Joli, a paſſage, which 
cum eſus auditor I will now tranſcribe. © The MS. Letters of Maldo- 
eſſe non potuiſſet, nat, and his book of the Sacraments, were printed 
quæ in ſcholis at Paris about twenty or thirty years ago; but the 
er bn © Jeſuits buy up all the copies (33). Father Simon 
— has proved that this work on the ſacraments is Maldo- 
Ales. pag. 25 5. nat's (34). See the fifteenth of his Select Letters: it is 
Sotuel, pag. 474+ full of particulars relating to this learned Jeſuit. See 
KaAlſo the ſame work of Father Simon, pages 181, 182, 
(32) Simon, ubi 187, 188. | | 
fupra, Pag. 620. [1] Thuarius commends him very much.) According 
| p, to him, the merit of Maldonat was the cauſe why the 
33) Feli, Pre . . | . wy 2 
| ſeriprions concern= Parliament of Paris decreed nothing againſt the Jeſuits, 
ing the concep- tho they were ſuſpected by the wiſeſt heads, and the 


the words of Alegambe, which wanted correction. 
Alegambe fays, that Maldonat died, in the begin- 
ning of his fiftieth year, the fifth of January, 1583 (40). (45) Mortuus int 
If he could not ſay it without telling an untruth, at lectulo inventus, 
leaſt he could fay it without refuting himſelf, ſince he ætatis vixdum an- 
takes no notice of the year of his birth. Southwell, "2 5% knit ve- 
his continuator, has inſerted ſome additions in the vis 8 | 
article of Maldonat ; one among the reſt, which in- Pat or ag i 
forms us, that this Jeſuit was born in the year 1534. /egambe, p. 256, 
From hence it appears, that the words of Alegambe, 5 
which I have related, muſt be falſe, and yet South- 
well has changed nothing in them; he has related | 
them, and conſequently he is guilty either of a con- s 
tradition, or of a falſe calculation. „ 
[ K ] Some Proteſtants ... . complain of the paſſionate 
expreſſions, that have dropped from his pen. Others 
ſpeak of him with the greateſt contempt.] J will cite | 
Caſaubon (41). Quum ubique virulentus hic ſcriptor (41) Caſaubon. in 
in magnos viros pro ſua modeſtia, pari petulantia Baronium, Exer- 4 
* & impudentia debacchetur ; nuſquam tamen male- tat. xv, num. | 
* dice linguz ſuæ laxiores habenas indulſit, quam % . . 3479 
in hac diſputatione: hereticos tertio quoque verbo 
nominans illos, qui eandem cum Auguſtino & aliis | Y 
* ſententiam tuentes PET RAM exponunt de | 
* Chriſto: cujus Majeſtatem defendere, hodie eſt 
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tion of our Lady, whole univerſity hated them very much. Canany man be hæreſin committere .. . . (42). Omnium accuratiſ- (42) Id. id. c!, 
3 5 N better praiſed? Unus in cauſſa exſtiti}e merito creditur, © fime (quod equidem ſciam) ejuſmodi argumenta i. | 
axis in 1656, u ſodalitium illud toti Academiæ walde inviſum, & * congeſſit in hunc locum Maldonatus, acris & 1 
b pi 9 5 aliogui jam prudentioribus ſuſpectum, ob tanti viri gratiam * magni ingenii vir; fi afſectibus, ſi linguæ, ſi odio 1 
_ "i (34) Simon, Se- 4c commendationem a Senatu apud quem lis adhuc indeciſa * veritatis, potuiſſet moderati. - - - - This wirulent 4 
J. lect Letters, pag. pendebat, tamdiu toleraretur ; & eouſque dum rebus foda- * writer, who every where, with impudence and ſcur- 4 
bag - 2. 3 a 1 4 lium in urbe confirmatis, Maldonatus poſt conciliatam in- * rility, falls foul upon great men, has no where given a 
mor- | 17 fieni ſua unius eruditione novo ordini celebritatem, a Gre- greater looſe to his Nlanderous tongue, than in this di/* £ 
Doe (30 Thuanus, Serie ATIT Pontiſice Roma m ewocatus eft (35). Thua- * putation ; calling thoſe, every third word, by the name N 
eee ae . r xviii, bag. nus had juſt before ſaid, that this Jeſuit joined a ſingu- of Heretics, who, with St Auguſtin, and others, en- A 
viri doc- 4381. ” - lar piety and purity of life, and an exquiſite judgment plain the word PETRA(ROCK) f CHRIST; 7 
rodierunt: With an exact knowledge of Philoſophy and Divinity. * to defend whoſe majeſiy at preſent is to be guilty of 4 
na Co- Jui ad exattum philaſophiæ & theologiæ ſtudium ſingu- Hereſy . . . . Maldonat has (as far as I can judge) | 
"op * larem pittatem, morum candorem & acerrimum judicium * wery accurately collected the arguments of all writers 
iti edits, cum attuliffet, magna cum laude & Irons omnium Or- * on this paſſage; and is a man of great abilities, if 
& inte- dinum concurſu totos & annos Luletiæ Pariſiorum, ubi & * he could but moderate his paſſion, bridle his tongue, 
altorum eum putri audivimus, in Claromontana ſchola profeſſus and reſtrain his hatred of truth.” This judgment is 
wy, (36) 18. ib, 70 (36) He did not know the true age of Maldonat ; at once both obliging and offenſive ; but Scaliger does 
bac. or he ſuppoſes him to have lived more than fifty ſix not obſerve this temperament : he ſays nothing but 
BED b years, when indeed he did not arrive to fifty, You what is ill of this Jeſuit. If he allows him to have 
will wonder the leſs at this miſtake, when you know, publiſhed ſome good things, yet he-robs him of all 
that Richeome has made Maldonat younger than he the glory of them, becauſe he ee of having 
Was, at a time when the intereſt of his cauſe required, ſtolen them. Maldonatus in vangelia maledicus, 
that he ſhould rather have added more years to his * inſignia tamen quædam habet bona. - - Maldonatus 
Life, than have taken any from it. It was objected to * 7s abiſeve in his commentary on the Goſpels ; yet he 
the Jeſuits, that they appointed young men to teach the ler has ſome remarkable good things.” Having taken all 
(37) Richeome's claſſes (37). Richeome anſwers (38), Fobn Maldonat this from Beza, he ſpeaks ill of him. Quando 
2 N began - 10 read Philoſophy, æuhen he was twenty ſeven aliquid habet boni furatur a Calvino, & ut agtioicae, | 
RSS Pages years 9 age, in 1504. It is a miſtake: he ſhould © maledicit ei, ut Euſebius ex Africano conatur furta 3 | 
have faid, when he was thirty years old, and by that ſua tegere (43). - - - When he has any thing good, he (43) Scaligetana * 
. 5 | X | : oO 3 4 
(38) Ib. pag. 33, ſome will ſay, the anſwer would have been better. It feals from Calvin, and i convince you of it, be pag. 148, | 3 
ſeemas ſo at firſt ; but when we conſider the matter Heals ill of him, in lile manner as Euſebius endeavours | 
more cloſely, this miſtake of Richeome appears to be * to conceal what he has flolen from Africanus“ He *Y 
. advantageous to his eauſe; for his delign was to prove, denoted him by the word lyon; but he denied it, "2 
that a man, tho' he be young, may nevertheleſs be when he ſaw that ſome took advantage of it. We 4 
-gambe, qualified to teach well. Maldonat, whoſe lectures muſt believe, that he did not remember he had ufed = 
j. 3 were admired, is an example of this. Now che that word, and thathe did not apprehend, when he uſed it, 44 
ge 479 | there 1 
4 
a — 


ſtence of God, occaſioned a greater outcry than the thing deſerved ; and I wonder, Paſ- 
quier did not perceive the weakneſs of that objection [L]. 


as are fit to convince the Atheiſts, who admit no 


I 


4 


and 


i 


. there would be any thing diſobliging in the alluſion, * teſtimonies from Scripture, but only arguments 1 
644) Oporinus However this be, my proofs are theſe (44). Pag. 313. drawn from nature. The divines, who treat ſolidly 'Y 
pointy "© Inſultas Scioppio : Proferat fur  (inquis) /criptum- this ſubject, bring arguments pro and con, and con- 'T 
photidibus 4 2 8 VB 
| Schiopplanis, © meum, in quo ulla weſtigia extent, quod Maldonatum firm the truth by ſtrong reaſons, and by the ſame 4 
* pag. 254. LEONE M vocarim. Proh Deum immortalem! * confute the falſhood and impiety of the Atheiſts, 9, 
tune tam impudens es, ut id negare audeas? Cedo and their contrary arguments. This Maldonat has _ 4 
enim; an non hc tua ſunt verba de Maldonato in done. Paſquier, neither knowing, nor defiring to 3 7 3 
* Elencho trihæreſii adverſus Serarium, cap. xi. fol. 89, underſtand the ſenſe of the queſtion, hath founded 9 Ps 
© Raro verum dicit,-nifi in illis, que ab allis accipit, aà calumny both upon his ignorance and malice. 2 | 
* quibus cum maledicit, putat ſe furta ſua occullare Now, in this queſtion, there are two contradictory * 
1 * poſſe. Utinam wiwveret, non inultas Hycophantias fer- © propoſitions ; the one is, there is a GOD; the bk 
© wet, Sed LEON non reſpondetur poſt mortem egjus. other, there is no GO D. Paſquier calls both theſe : 
> © I nunc, & Scioppium mendacii poſtula. - - - Let *© propoſitions equally impious in a tranſcendent man- 
© the thief (/ay you) produce a work of mine, in ner, that is beyond meaſure. And herein he firſt 
© which there are any footſteps of my having called * diſcovers, that he is beyond meaſure ignorant, not 
* Maldonat LYON. Good God! are you fo loſt to only in religion, but alſo in the firſt principle of 
© ſhame as to deny it? Pray, tell me; are. not theſes nature: Secondly, that he himſelf is an impious 
« your words concerning Maldonat, in the xith chap. man (47), The advocate of the Jeſuits here ſpoils (47) The ar, IG 
* fol. 89. of the Elench. Tribæreſ. adv. Serrar. He his cauſe; for he miſtakes the meaning of his adver- Y Renatus de 12 
< ſeldom ſpeaks truth but where he borrows of others, ſary, and fo confutes a chimerical impiety ; for Paſ- 7 5 plea | 
by ſpeaking ill of whom he thinks he ſhall be able quier's meaning was not, that there is as much im- chap. ane; on - 
to conceal his thefts, I wiſh he were alive, he piety in this propoſition, there is a GOD, as in 173, Edit, ; 599. 
© ſhould ſmart for his ſycophancy. But we anſwer this, there is uo GOD. And yet he aſcribes this to —_ - 
not a LY ON after his death. After this, give Sci- him, and ſpends a whole page in refuting it, which = 
* oppius the the.” Rivetus has followed the foot-ſteps I do not ſet down. Paſquier meant, that there is as 5 
of Scaliger; he does not allow Maldonat one good much impiety in proving by natural reaſons the exi- = 
(45) Nos certe quality (45), he makes him a very ill man, and very ſtence of a Gop, as in denying it by natural rea- = 
merito in eo & ignorant, or at leaſt a meer pretender to learning. Pa- ſons. His adverſary, attacking him in this man- i * 
veram eruditio- reus, in his commentary upon St Matthew, has cen- ner, which was the only way of doing it, quite over - 
bi 3 y_— ſured this Jeſuit very often, and very ſharply. - throws him. He is no leſs ignorant in the Chriſtian = 
NS 3 [L] Paſquier did not perceive the weakneſs of that religion than in nature, to think it an impiety to LL 
ſum requirimus. abje&ion.] Here follows a paſſage of his plea againſt © prove a God by natural reaſons, as I ſhall ſhew A 
Rivetus, Com- the Jeſuits in 1564. Within theſe two Months, very plainly. There is no Chriſtian fo little in- = 
egg in Pſalm. «< your Metaphyſician Maldonat, in one of his le- * ſtructed in our faith, but knows, that G o 5 Eo 
7555 * 29 * ures, endeavoured to prove a Gop by natural © demonſtrates and proves himſelf by his works. = 
e reaſons, and, in another, by the ſame reaſons, to There never was any good Philoſopher, though 9 
prove, that there is none, he ſays and unſays on ſo © a Pagan, who did not naturally know, and 1 I 
* worthy a ſubject, Now I would aſk, in which is © acknowledge a Gop from the works of Go p. = 
the greateſt impiety and extravagance, in the firſt, © The Scripture ſays expreſsly, that the creatures .M 
"2 or in the ſecond? Indeed, theſe are the holy my- * teſtify there is a Gop. St Paul purpoſely ſhews =} 
* « ſteries, by which you become famous among the this, when he ſays, writing to the Romans, The WM 
5 people; theſe are the good ſeed which you ſow * inwifible things of G O D are clearly ſeen, being under - 4 
(a6) Paſquier, «© among us (46) There are three faults in this flood by the things that are made. And ſpeaking of Z 
£ | eee 5 y rp objection : I. It is contrary to candor, tp pretend, the Philoſophers, he ſays, Who knowing G O D, did | 2 
| c. xliti, pag. n. that one, who firſt gives the proofs of the exiſtence did not ghrify him as GOD (48). 2... (48) Renatus de 
: 337. ” of a Gop, and after that propoſes the reaſonings and If Paſquier had been wiſe, he had continued filent la Fon, ubi ſupra, 
F? objections of the Atheiſts, intends to overthrow what all his life, as to his objection againſt Maldopat ; 7. 175. "2 
he has eſtabliſhed. This advocate therefore cannot but, tho' he found himſelf weak, and incapable | 3 
= be excuſed. He reports unfaithfully the ſtate of of aſſuming on this occaſion, that triumphapf air, 1 
A the caſe ; he would perſuade us, that Maldonat did which he ſhews in the reſt of his catechiſm, yet he 3 
"4 equally intend to prove, that there is a Go p, and would not hold his peace. He pretended (49) that 8 2 8 
x that there is none. But this was by no means the the Jeſuits, who defended Maldonat, were fallen into 22x75 pr ;, Bm (52 
4 intention of this Jeſuit ; for, in both diſcourſes, he the Hereſies condemned by the whole Gallican church, Feſuits, book ii, 2 5 AR 
. intended to prove the exiſtence of a Go p: in the and by Pope Innocent II, namely into the Hereſy of ch. vii, pag. m. 
* firſt, by propoſing the ſolid arguments of thoſe who Peter Abelard, who ſaid, that we muſt believe nothing 39, 24% 9 
. : maintain it; in the ſecond, by expoſing the weak but what may be proved by natural reaſon. This | 3 
* arguments of thoſe, who deny it. II. Paſquier trifles was to make his laſt condition worſe than the firſt ; 5 
*  childiſhly, when he blames this method of diſputing; and it will always be the fate of thoſe obſtinate men, RX (53 
| for, on all ſubjects, a Philoſopher ſhould examine who, being fallen into groſs miſtakes, will neither Th 
the objections of his adverſaries, and not weaken acknowledge them ſincerely, nor hold their peace, = 
them through policy. Thus Maldonat, as a Meta- but maintain what they have ſaid to be right. It will Jo 
phyſician, did but his duty, when he ſet apart one always be their fate to defend one falſhood by ano- 201 
lecture for examining the arguments oF.the Atheiſts. ther (50). This is what Paſquier did, and he fared „ 1 7s þ 
TIL. It is an abſurdity, I will not fay unworthy of the worſe for it. Read what was replied to him. 8 R ik 
ſo learned a man as Stephen Paſquier, but of any He had been charged with having ſaid, when he remark [R], ... eve 
man of common ſenſe, to affirm, that there is as * ſlandered the lectures of John Maldonat, a divine tation (88). = | 
much impiety in proving a Gop by natural reaſons, as of this ſociety, that it was as great an impiety to 1 
in proving, by the ſame reaſons, that there is none, prove by natural reaſons that there is a Go p, as 
Whoever conſiders theſe three cenſures of this paſſage to prove that there is none; which is groſs jgno- , 
of Paſquier, will eaſily believe, without farther proof, rance and blaſphemy againſt Go Db, who proves 
that this able advocate had the ſhame to be worſted * and manifeſts himſelf by all nature. It is alſo con- 
in this cauſe. Nevertheleſs I will ſhew after what © trary to the holy Scripture, and. againſt all the 
manner he was attacked. | Creatures in the At ware which teſtify that there 
* Before I ſhew here the ignorance of Paſquier, I * is a moſt powerful, moſt good, and moſt wiſe God. 
© muſt take notice of the occaſion of this calumny. How does he clear himſelf of this crime? By ſaying, 
« Maldonat, in the year ſixty four, handled the that the Jeſuits teach, by the pen of Renatus de la 
« queſtion, which is uſeful at all times, and neceſſary * For, that the Deity is to be proved by natural reaſon, 
in ours; a queſtion, which the maſter of the ſen- and that he, aubo confines himſelf only to faith, is im- 
© tences, St Thomas, and all the other doctors of * piaus. Here is a double forgery for his juſtifica- 
Divinity, have handled among the queſtions de tion; for Renatus de la Fon ſays only, as Maldo- 
| © Deo, viz. Whether there be a GOD? Which nat, and all divines have ſaid, that we may piouſly © 
Us, < queſtion is to be decided by natural reaſons, ſuch teach, that there is a Gov, by natural reaſons, 
* © againſt the Atheiſts, which is the Catholic doctrine; 


and not that the Deity is to be proved only by natural 

< reaſon, without recurring to faith, which is the 

« Hereſy of Abelard, who would believe nothing 

but what is proved by natural reaſon, and who de- 

« ftroyed faith, by which we believe what is above 

«< reaſon and ſenſe. And thus, inſtead of clearing 

« himſelf, he is Jpftly charged with two new calum- 

zi) Richeome, *© nies (5 1). | | 
Apolegetical Con- paſquier might have defended himſelf ſomewhat 
Plaint, num. lui, better, by ſaying, that, ſince firſt principles are not 
fe. 290, 201. to be proved, all thoſe, who undertake to prove, 
there is a Gop, do hereby confeſs, that they do not 

rank among firſt principles this propoſition, there 7s 

a GOD: but it is impious not to reckon it among 

firſt principles. But this anſwer, tho' ſomewhat bet- 

ter than the other, would nevertheleſs have been a 

very bad one; for it would have accuſed of impiety 

the moſt holy, and moſt famous authors, and even 

the cuſtom of all ages, authorized by the ſtate and the 

church. I ſhould never have done, if I ſhould un- 

dertake to name all the authors, who have proved by 

natural reaſons, that there is a Gop. I fay, pious 

authors, and ſuch as are no leſs exemplary for their 

virtue than learning. And every one knows, that, in 

all the ſchools in Chriſtendom, where Philoſophy 1s 

taught, there is always a metaphyſical chapter ſet 
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apart for the proofs, which natural reaſon affords us, 


of the exiſtence of a Go, and for the refutation 


of the ſophiſms of the Atheiſts. The greateſt part 


—= of the common-places of Divinity, that have been 
=} publiſhed, contain ſuch a chapter. It would there- 
b fore be ridiculous for any one to pretend, that all 
thoſe, who prove by natural reaſons, that there is a 
Go p, are impious, or do not acknowledge, as a prin- 


notice, that all the propoſitions, which are called prin- 
cCiples, are not equally evident. There are ſome, which 
are not to be proved, becauſe they are as clear, or clearer, 
than any medium that can be uſed to prove them. 
Such, for inſtance, are theſe propoſitions : The whole 


yau take awvay equal parts, the remainder will be equal : 
two and two make four. Theſe axioms have this 


them would be altogether uſeleſs. We cannot fay the 
fame thing as to the propoſitions, which fall not under 
our ſenſes, or which may be oppoſed by other maxims ; 
they want to be diſcuſſed and proved. We muſt ſecure 
them from objections. It cannot be denied, that this 
_ theſis, there is a G OD, is one of this number: it does 
not fall directly under our ſenſes ; it has been denied 
in all ages by men of letters, and who made profeſ- 
ſion of reaſoning, and we ſhall ſee hereafter (5 2), that 
it is denied to this day by ſome flouriſhing ſects. It 
is not therefore ſuperfluous to undertake the proof of 
it; nay, it is very uſeful and neceſſary to produce it, 
tho' we could not make vulgar minds ſenſible of it, 
| as we make them ſenſible of the properties of num- 

(53) This truth, bers. This is what a famous miniſter pretends (53). 
There is a God, But ſome perhaps may ſay, is it not a ſcandalous 
2 N thing to propoſe it as a problem in a metaphyſical 
believe, lecture, whether there be a Gop or no? I have 
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| but not 1 | a 
| wa 4 KA heard of a German prince, who was about to ſup- 
rs ſenſible to a preſs an univerſity that he had founded, becauſe he 


pov ul mind, in was informed, this queſtion was diſputed in it. Pro- 
manner as bably ſome body alarmed him in the ſame manner 


eee e , that ſome perſons attempted to prej udice the parlia- 
of the meangfifi ment of Paris againſt Maldonat. We ſhall add a 
Facity, ti words about this difficulty. It is certain, that, 
pak . — a6 l to the rules or method of diſputing, we 
of Naz. mt reduce this great and important truth into a 
Grace, queſtion, as ſoon as we undertake to prove by Philo- 
248, ophical reaſons, that there is a Go p; for the na- 


ral and juft end of this undertaking, 1s to convince 
thoſe of falſhood, who deny this thefis. Now, ac- 
cording to the rules of diſputing, it may and ought to 
be required of them, that they ſhould lay aſide their 
prejudices, and that they ſhould not employ their pe- 
culiar principles againſt the reaſons, which ſhall be 
oppoſed to them ; for, if they did it, they would 
fall into the Sophiſm, which the ſchools call petitio 
principii, which is an enormous fault, and ought to 
be baniſhed from all controverſies, as an eſſential ob- 
ſtacle to the deſign of diſcovering the truth. They 
have the like right of requiring the ſame thing ; 
ſince, in all diſputes, that are well regulated, the 
VOL. IV. | PE} 


MALDONAT 


ciple, this poſition, there is a GOD. We muſt take 


7s greater than a part; if from two equal quantities | 


advantage, that we have not only a clear idea of them 
in our mind, but they alſo fall under our ſenſes: 
daily experience confirms them, and ſo the proof f 


81 


combatants ſhould be equally arméèd. Thus, for a 

certain time, that is, while each party is alledging 

his reaſons, both thoſe who deny, and thoſe who af- 

firm, ought to lay aſide their theſis, and neither af- | 

firm nor deny it. It will be then a queſtion ; it will be A *EFLExton 

a matter of enquiry ; to proceed impartially in which, Pen the 8 

we muſt not ſuffer our pre- conceived opinions to add any r 

weight to the arguments that favour them, nor to 

wea 4 N contrary reaſons. We muſt examine every 

thing, as if we were a abula raſa. It is not neceſ- 

fary actually to doubt, and much leſs to affirm, that 

all we have believed is falſe: it is ſufficient to keep 

it in a kind of ſuſpence; that is, not to ſuffer our 

perſuaſion to byaſs us, in the judgment we are to paſs 

upon the proofs of the exiſtence of a Gov, and the 

difficulties and arguments of the Atheiſts. This is 

doubtleſs what Des Cartes intended, when he would 

have his Philoſopher doubt of every thing, before he 

examines the reaſons of the certainty of it. If any 

one will not believe me, let him hear at leaſt a mini- 

ſter, who, in a diſpute with the Atheiſts, would 

have us, for a time, renounce the principles, to which 

they do not agree. © Utclare oftendamus, ſays he (54), 
quæ iſta tanto pere declamata dubitatio eſt, cui tot 
retro annis tantæ lites motæ atque etiamnum mo- 


(54) Abraham 
Heidanus, Conſi- 
derat. ad res 


—_ . 5 uaſdam nuper 
ventur, rem ipſam paulo altius & ab initio repete- * prog 54 
mus. Conſtat, ab omni tempore repertus eſſe, qui 136. | 


o 

c 

Dei naturam, exiſtentiam, providentiam, & quid- 
quid horum eſt, quibus omnis plane nititur Religio, 
neſcio quibus non ſubtilitatibus aut evertere, aut dubia 
ſaltem reddere non vererentur. . . . Cui tamen malo 
quantum pote obviam eundo, iiſque quos infeciſſet, 
© convincendis, haud pauci ſemper viri docti ac egre- 
gii ingenia calamoſque ſuos acuerunt. Quibus certe, 
Ii quid proficere volunt, non ex principus adverſæ 
« parti negatis, ſed ab eadem conceſſis neceflario eſt 
«* diſputandum ; utut illæ alias in ſe ipſæ poſſint eſſe 
« certiſimz. Quod cum recte perpenderet Carteſius, 
* eaque de exiſtentia Dei argumenta proferre ſtuderet, 
ad quz pertinaciſſimus quiſque Scepticus obmute- 
* ſceret, ecquid potuit aliter, quam ut ea omnia de 
quibus iſti dubitant, tantiſper ſeponeret ? - - 
Dat we may ſhew, what that fo cried up doubting is, 
* which ſo many years ago occaſioned diſputes, and ſtill 
© occaſions, I will take the matter higher, and give an 
account of it from the very beginning. It is certain, 
there always have been perſons, who were not aſhamed 
* to endeavour to overthrow, by I know not what ſubtil- 
© ties, or at leaft to render doubtful, the exiſtence and 
« previdence of G OD, and every thing on which reli- 
gion is built. . . . To obviate which evil, and refute 
* thoſe whom it had infected, ſeveral great and learned 
* men have exerciſed their wits and pens ; who, if they 
* avould at all ſucceea, muſt neceſſarily argue, not from 
principles denied by the adverſe party, but from ſuch 
cas they allhw; however certain they may be otherwiſe 
in themſelves. This Des Cartes being well aware of, 
© and ſtudying to produce ſuch arguments for the exiſtence 
* ofa G OD, as might confound the moſt obſtinate Sceptic, 
© could he do otherways than ſet afide for a time ſuch 
principles as thoſe men doubt of ?* He names Dia- 
goras, Epicurus, and the Sceptics : he might have 
cited whole bodies of the Chineſe, as Mr Arnauld has 
done, who thus addreſſes himſelf to the Jeſuits. © The 
< moſt able miſſionaries of China, ſome of whom are 
of your ſociety, maintain, that the greateſt part 
of /iterati there are Atheiſts, and that they are 
« 1dolaters only through diſſimulation and hypocriſy ; 


like many of the Pagan Philoſophers, who adored 


© the ſame idols with the common people, tho' they 

© did not believe in any of them, as may be ſeen in 

© Cicero and Seneca. The ſame miſſionaries inform 

© us, that theſe literati do not believe any thing to 

be ſpiritual, and that the King above, which your 
Matthew Ricci took for the true Go p, is nothin | 
© but the material Heaven ; and that what they call rec) dial hs” * 
© the ſpirits of the earth, rivers, and mountains, are 9557 Figs ea i 
nothing but the active virtues of thoſe natural bo- in of the Philos 
© dies. Some of your authors ſay, that they fell into ſephical Sin, pag. 
this Atheiſm ſome ages ago, by having ſuffered the 35 oy alſo Fa- 
great diſcoveries of their Philoſopher Confucius to „, 3 5 
* be loſt. But others, who have ſtudied theſe mat- Hiſory of be E- 
ters with greater care, as your Father Longobardi, die of the Em- 
maintain, that this Philoſopher ſaid many fine things Perer of China; 
about morality and politics; but, as to the true 
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and, below, re- 
Goo, ad ki b., he was as ind as the fe ler 
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(56) St Evre- 
mond s Judgment 
en the Sciences, 
Kc. Vol. i, of his 
bos, pag. 50, 
of the Lond, E- 
dit. 1728, 


(a) The = # of 
Malherbe by Ra- 
can, printed at 
Paris, in 1672. 
The converſations 
of Balzac. 
A collection of the 
fineſt pieces of the 
French Poets, re- 
Printed in Hol- 
land in 1692, 
Tom. it, p. 215. 


(1) Balzac, Con- 
verſation xxxvii, 


23335. 


(2) Racan's Life 
of Malherbe, 
Pag. 22. 


(53) 18. ib. gag. 
, 43. 


(4) Id. ib. Pag. 
43, 4+ 
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We conclude therefore, that our John Maldonat 
deſerved not the cenſure, which Stephen Paſquier has 
inſerted in his plea againſt the Jeſuits. No reader 
can doubt this. | 

I am ſorry, that Mr de St Evremond, whom I 
admire and honour as much as any man in the world, 
holds an opinion contrary to the method uſed by 
Maldonat, and that I muſt prefer to it that of an 
anonymous writer, who criticiſed him. Let us leave 
Divinity entirely to our ſuperiors, ſays he (56), and 
follow, with reſpect, thoſe who have the care of our 
* ſouls. Though it muſt be confeſſed, that our 
teachers are the firſt to deſtroy this deference ; and 
that they inſpire us with a ſort of curioſity, that 
leads inſenſibly into error. There is nothing ſo well 
eſtabliſhed among men, but what they ſubject to 
the extravagance of reaſoning. 'They burn a man, 
who is ſo unhappy as not to believe there is a God, 
'and yet they make it a queſtion in the public 
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MALHERBE (Francis ps) the 


Caen, about the year 1555, and died at Paris in 1628. | ſhall not ſay many things of 


ſchools, whether there be one. By this means yorr 

offend the weak, and give the diftruſtful room to 

ſuſpect. By this you arm the furious, and allow 
them to ſeek for pernicious reaſons, with which 

they oppoſe their own opinions, and the true im- 

preſſions of nature.” Let us ſee the obſervation of 

his cenſurer (57). When the Divines aft whether there (5 Digen;y 
be a GOD, it is not to doubt of his exiſtence, but to give on St Evremanq'y 
certain proof of it, and to confound the Atheiſts, as Phyſic Works, pag. 
inftrutts us in the knowledge of poiſons, in order to cure 41 6. 's * E- 
thoſe who are infected by tbem (58) He calls all“ 98. 

the doctors ſcandalous and imprudent men, and St Thomas (53) Ibid, pa; 
himſelf, <who, in the beginning of his Summa, Quæſt. II, 508, EY, 
Art. III, puts the queſtion, whether there be a GOD. 
Can Mr de S. E. imagine, that any body will take his 
part againſt ſo many learned Divines, who have treated 
this queſtion in all the moſt famous univerſities, for | ſo 
many years, in the face of the church? Cc. 


N 


beſt French Poet of his time, was born at 


; | | - Z | Gr A 
him. Mr Moreri has ſaid enough for the greateſt part of readers; and thoſe, who deſire = 


in & ve) 


more may be eaſily ſatisfied in books, which are every where to be found (a). I Kno 4H ö _——_—_ 
upon what Mr Moreri might ground what he ſaid, That Malherbe expreſſed himſelf with 1 


rum C 


a very ill grace: but Racan affirms the contrary [A]. He informs us of a thing, which 1 — 
confirms what I have ſaid in the article LOTICHIUS (), viz. That the Poets form gn , MR. 
to themſelves 1maginary miſtreſſes [B], that they may have an opportunity of giving #4 LF. 


[AJ 7 bon upon wvhat Mr Moreri might ground 


ah he ſaid, that Malberbe expreſſed himſelf with an ill 
grace: but Racan affirms the centrary.] Moreri might 
ground it upon theſe words of Balzac (1): What 
* you have been told is true; Malherbe was a moſt 
© ingenious man in converſation; but he had not a 
* graceful elocution, and his way of reciting was very 
« difagreeable. We uſed to call him Anti-Mondori; for 
© he ſpoiled his fine verſes in pronouncing them. Be- 
« fides, he could not well be heard, on the account of 
an impediment in his tongue, and the lowneſs of his 


voice: he would ſpit at leaſt fix times in repeating ' 


a ſtanza of four verſes. And this occaſioned Cava- 
© her Marini to ſay of him, that he never knew a 
man more moiſt, nor a Poet more dry.” Racan ſays 
quite the contrary. Such, /ays he (2), were the or- 
* dinary diſcourſes he had with his moſt familiar 
friends; but they cannot be expreſſed with ſuch a 
grace as he ſpoke them, becauſe they derived their 


« greateſt ornament from his geſture, and the tone of 


© his voice,” | | | 

LB] The Poets form to themſelwes imaginary miſtreſſes.] 
This will appear by the following narrative. Racan 
* and Malherbe one day were diſcourſing of their 
* amours ; to wit, of the defign they had of making 


choice of ſome lady of great merit and quality, to 


© be the ſubject of their verſes. Malherbe named 


Madam de Rambouillet; and Racan, Madam de 
* Termes, who was then a widow, They found, that 


both of them were named Catherine; vs. the firſt, 
© whom Malherbe had choſen, Catherine de Vivonne, 
* and Racan's choice Catherine de Chabot (3). They 
ſpent all the afternoon © in ſeeking anagrams on this 
name, that might be ſoft enough for verſe, and they 
found but three, Arthenice, Eracinthe and Charin- 
tee. The firſt was judged the fineſt ; but Racan ha- 
ving made ule of it in his paſtoral, which he made 
immediately after, Malherbe deſpiſed the two others, 
and reſolved to make uſe of Rodante . . . . He was 
then married, and far advanced in years; wherefore 
his amours produced but few veries, and, among 
the reſt, thoſe which begin thus, Chere beautt, que 
mon ame ravie, c- Dear beauty, how my ſoul 
is raviſh'd, &c. and theſe others, which Boiſſet ſet 
to a tune, Is Sen wont ces Rois de ma die. 
Theſe kings of my liſe go away. He wrote alſo ſome 
letters under the name of Rodante : But Racan, who 
was thirty four years younger than he, and a ba- 
chelor, changed his poetical love into a true and 
* lawful one, and took ſome journies into Burgundy 
* for that end (4) Obſerve well the difference they 
make between a poetical love and a real one. At that 
age, honeit Malherbe was fit only to love poetically ; 
and yet, if one had judged of him by his verſes, one 
would have thought that he had a miſtreſs, who often 
2 


c 


* 


Vent 


made him ſigh, and who embraced him very cloſe; 


though he was ſo chilly, that he numbered his ſtock- 3 


ings with the letters of the alphabet, leſt he ſhould 


put more upon one leg than upon the other: he con- 
feiled one day, that he was come as far as the let- 


ter L (5). His infirmities were known, and jeſted (5) Id. ib. P. 17, 
upon. It was objected to him one day in verſe, that | 
he was in the wrong to make women his idols, fince 5 
he had nothing for them but words (6). Here are (6) 1 
other verſes that concern him. | | yoke [ Fl. 
Avoir quatre chauſſons de laine, 
Et trois Caſaquins de futaine, 

Cela ſe peut facilement : | 1 
Mais de danſer une Bourree | | | 3 I WW (2) 
Sur une Dame bien paree, | | —= 

Cela ne ſe peut nullement (7). 0) Menage's Obs 
| | | ſervations upon 


| th f 
To wear four woollen ſocks, Matherbe, 20h 


And three fuſtian frocks; | 497 | 
He can do it at any hour: | N 

But to dance a Bourrte 

O'er a fair lady; = 
Alas ! *tis beyond his pow'r. | | = | 


He was ſenſible of his weakneſs, and complained of _ 
it very much. I am not buried; but thoſe, who | (13) 
* are, are not more dead than I am. I have no rea- = | . 6 

ſon, thank Gop, to murmur at the conſtitution na- ; P 
ture has given me: it is ſo good, that, at the age = 
of ſeventy years, I know not one of thoſe inconve- 
nzences, to which men are commonly ſubje& in old 
age. And if to be well, were nothing elſe but not : 
to be ill, I ſee but few perſons, whom I ſhould = BO 
envy. But what? becauſe I not am ill, ſhall I be M 1 
fooliſh as to make myſelf believe, that I am wall 
J know not what others think, but I am n 
eaſily ſatisfied. Indolence is the defire of t. 
whom the gout, the gravel, the ſtone, or ſome tuclky 
diſtemper, put upon the rack once a month. I df 
* ſire, not only to be free from pain, but to enjoy 
* pleaſure ; not indeed all forts of pleaſure ; for I do 
not confound gold with copper; but that which 
men reliſh by the incomparable ſweetneſs of con- 
« verling with women (8).“ He deſcribes afterwards 3) Malherbe's = . 
this ſweetneſs, and then he fays, Judge, if, after * to Balzac, Ml 
* this, there be any misfortune e ual to that of not pag. 63, of te Wl (7) 
being able to have a ſhare in their favours ; and I collection of vev ll 
am ſure you will hardly condemn me. But I muſt letters, 3 : 
no longer continue this diſcourſe, leſt it ſhould bring ny 194d 
me to deſpair (9). He ſaid, one day, to the duke (9) Ib. Pa. 65+ 
de Bellegarde, You act the part of a 1 and \? 
lover of fine ladies; can you pay a bill at fight ? 

| * This 
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MAL H 


£ This was his uſual phraſe, to expreſs, whether he 

was ſtill ready to ſerve them. The duke anſwered. 

him, yes. 
live, Sir, I had rather reſemble you in this, than in 
« your being a duke and a peer (10).“ Some caviller 
perhaps may tell men, that Malherbe reſembled one 
of the ancients, who would not renounce love, even 
when age obliged him to renounce enjoyment. 


Malherbe replied in theſe words; as I 


Amare liceat, ſi potiri non licet. | 
Fruantur alii : non moror, non ſum invidus, 
Nam ſeſe excruciat qui beatis invidet : 
Quos Venus amavit, facit amoris compotes : 
Nobis Cupido velle dat, poſſe abnegat. 
 Hzac illi faciant queis Venus non invidet, 
At nobis caſſo ſaltem delectamine 

Amare liceat, ſi potiri non licet (11). 


Sure I may love, thouzh I cannot enjoy; 
Let others reap the bliſs, I engy not; 

For he, æubo envies, tortures but himſelf. 
Whom Venus Ives, ſhe for enjoyment forms; 
But fruitleſs wijhes only are my lot. 

This may they do, whom Venus envies not. 
Let me at leaſt the empty pleaſure taſte, 
To love, though tis not giv'n me to enjoy. 


tion to have taken a real miſtreſs, he would not have 
made choice of Madam de Rambouillet, whoſe quali- 
ty, and much more her virtue, would have left him 
no manner of hope. Rambouillet-houſe, which is 
become ſo famous, was truly a palace of honour. 
There was nothing but galantry there, and no love. 
Mr de Voiture, giving one day his hand to Mademoiſelle de 
Rambouillet, «who cas afterwards Madam de Montau- 


ſier, was fo bold as to hiſs her arm. But Mademoiſelle 
de Rambouillet ſhewed ſo ſeriouſly, that his tolaneſs did 


not pleaſe her, that he had no inclination after that, to 
take the ſame liberty another time (12). We conclude 
from all this, that the miſtreſſes of Poets, I mean 
their Chloe's, their Phyllis's, &c. for whom they 
make ſo many love verſes, are not always the objects 
they love. Theſe are only poetical miſtreſſes, whom 
they make uſe of, that they may have a fixed ſubject, 
to which they may apply ſome thoughts. NT 
[CJ 7s very probable, that Malherbe had ſcarce 
any religion. | When the poor ſaid to him, that they would 
pray to GOD for him; he anſwered then, that he did 
not believe they had great intereſt in Heaven, ſince they 
ewere left in ſo bad a condition in this world; and that 
he ſhould like it better if the duke de Luyne, or ſome 
other favourite, had made him the ſame promiſe (13) 
In his Primer, he had blotted out all the particular names 
from the Litanies of the ſaints, ſaying it was ſuperfluous 
to name them all one after another, and that it was ſuf- 
ficient to name them in general, Omnes ſancti & ſanctæ 
Dei, orate pro nobis (14). . . . . He would ſay ſome- 
times, That the religion of gentlemen was that of their 
prince (15). During his laſt ſickneſs, he had much 
a-do to reſolve to confeſs to a prieft (16) ; for which he 


gave this reaſon, That he was not wont to do it but 
at Eaſter. .., 


.. He who prevailed with him to reſolve 
upon this, wwas Yurande, à gentleman, who had been, 
bred up a page to the great royal ſtables, and was his, 
ſchalar in Poetry, as well as Racan. To perſuade him 
to receive the ſacraments, he told him, that having al- 


ways profeſſed to live like other men, he muſt alſo die like 


them; and Malberbe having aſked him what he meant 


by that, he told him, that, when other men died, they 
confeſſed to a prieft, communicated, and received the other 


Sacraments of the church. Malberbe oxwuned he aas in 


the right, and ſent for the vicar of St Germans, wwho. 
aſſified him in his laſt hours (17). Obſerve, that no 
motive of religion, no inſtinct of conſcience, prevailed 
with him to confeſs ; but he yielded to a reaſon pure-, 
ly human, namley, that we muſt follow the cuſtom of 
other men, as well at the point of death, as during 
dur life. We ſhall ſee, that at the approach of the 


out of his life, written by Racan his goo 


His ci (21). 


F R B F. 


vent to their thoughts. It is very probable, that Malherbe had ſcarce any religion 101. 


fatal moment, which determines our condition for 
eternity, he ſcarce thought of Heaven or Hell. An 
hour before his death, after he had been tao hours in an 
agony, he awvaked on a ſudden, to reprove his land-lady, 
ewho waited upon him, for ufing a word that was not 
good French; and when his cenfefſor reprimanded him fon 
it, he told him, he could not help it, and that he would _ 
defend the purity of the French tongue until death (18). I (18) Ibid. 
have heard ſay, that this confeſſor having repreſented 
to him the happineſs of another life, with very little 
_ eloquence, and aſked of him, whether he did not feel 
a great deſire to enjoy quickly that happineſs ; Mal- 
herbe anſwered him, ſpeak no more of it; your bad 


ſtile diſguſts me. But I am willing this ſhould be 


looked upon as a meer ſtory, and even that the truths; 


which Balzac thought fit to ſuppreſs (19), ſhould be (10) I cite kis 


thought to have no relation to the laſt hours of this words in the re- 


Poet. Let us only inſiſt upon the facts, 


they not raiſe a ſtrong preſumption, that his faith and 
piety were very ſlender. Racan enquired very carefully 
in hat manner he died, becauſe he had heard him ſay, 


that are taken mark [H] dta- 
d friend: Do ©? (31). 


That the religion of gentlemen was that of their prince (20). (20) Racan, ibid. 
This is a curiofity, which ſhews, that he was fufpe- pag. 45, 46. 


cted of irreligion, and it is alſo a good gound for theſe 
ſuſpicions. It is therefore to no purpoſe for Racan 
to tell us, that his friend avas very ſubmiſſive to the 
commands of the church; that he did not willingly eat 
meat on the forbidden days without leave, though he ves 
very old; that he wvent to maſs every haly-day aud Sum- 
day, and that he never failed to confeſs, and to commu- 


| | | © | nicate at Eaſter at his own pariſh; that he ſpoke al. 
I anſwer, that if Malherbe had been fill in a condi- 


ways of GOD and holy things with great reſpect, and | 


that one of his friends made him confeſs one day before 
Racan, that he had once made a vow to go from Aix to 
the cave of St Magdalen bare-headed, for the diſeaſe of 
Racan may tell us theſe things as 
much as he pleaſes ; but he can never remove the 
bad impreſſions, which the other facts have produced; 


(23) Ib. £97. 45. 


and if he gains any thing, it is only this, that Mal- 


herbe had determined nothing, either for or againſt 


religion, and that, having ſome ſort of religion in his 


mind, not in his heart, he conformed to the common 


uſage by way of precaution; as to a thing, which 
whatever happened, might be ſerviceable, and could 
do him no hurt. We may believe, that, in time of 
great affliction, when the ſoul is troubled, and turns 
itſelf on all ſides, and tries all remedies it can think 
of, he might have had ſome thoughts, which put him 


upon making vows; but that this tempeſt was calmed 


in his heart, after the danger was over. We may 
add to this, that he had reaſon to fear a real and ef- 
fectual damage, by not obſerving the commands of an 
abſolute obligation, ſuch as thoſe of his church are, to 
communicate once a year, to hear maſs upon holy- 
days and Sundays. A man of parts, who wants to 
make his fortune, or deſires to continue in his preſent 


condition, will never deſpenſe with this kind of pre- 


cepts; he will ſo behave himſelf, that his neighbours, 


friends, and domeſtics ſhall not know, that he deſpiſes 


his church, and even carry the matter ſo far, that he 
will not, without leave, eat meat on the forbidden 
days. All the religious actions, that Malherbe per- 
formed, were ſo eafy, and ſo neceſſary to his fortune, 
and to the reputation of an honeſt man, which he 
maintained in all other things, that they cannot ba- 
lance the proofs of irreligion, which the relations of 
Racan furniſh us with. When I ſaid, that, in all 
other things, he maintained the reputation of an ho- 


neſt man, I had regard to the way of judging, which 


the corruption af the times has introduced over all 
the world; for mankind is ſo depraved, that the pur- 
ſuit of venereal” pleaſures by unlawful ways, and cri- 


minal galantries, do not hinder a man from being ac- 


counted honeſt. If we ſhould judge otherwiſe of things, 


Malherbe would not pafs for ſuch an one; for he de- 


ſcribes himſelf as one beſotted with thoſe kind of 
pleaſures. He reprefents himſelf as within an ace of 


(22) See his letter 
to Balzac, cited, 
and referred m, 


deſpair, when he reſlects, that old age renders him 15% Tnark 


incapable of enjoying women (22). Finding himſelf 
in this ſtate of decay, in which nature ſeeks, but can- 
not find herſelf, guerit ſe natura nec invenit; he 
groaned and ſighed (23); he ſhed almoſt tears of blood, 
and wiſhed rather to recover his vigour that way, than 

to 


* 


[B], dtat. (3) 


(23) Conifer what 
has been ſaid in 


the article A- 


CHILLES, re- 
mark [L]. 


4% 


84. 


(24) Habeo ſe- 
nectuti magnam 
gratiam, que 
mihi ſermonis a- 
viditatem auxit, 
potionis & cibi 
ſuſtulit * © © 0 At 
non eſt volupta- 
tum tanta quaſi 
titillatio in ſeni- 
bus. Credo: 
ſed ne deſideratio 
quidem. Nihil 


autem moleſtum, 


quod non deſide- 


res- Jani 
greatly obliged to 
old age, which 
has increaſed in 
me the deſire of 
converſation, and 
taken away that 
of eating and 
drinking . . . But 
old men hade not 
ſuch a titillating 
ſenſe of pleaſures. 
I behewve it: but 
neither have they 
the defire, Now 
nothing gives us 


uneaſineſs, which 


Twe do not deſire. 
Cicero de Senec- 
tute, cap. xiv, 
p- m. 421, 423. 
Ila quanti ſunt, 
animum tan- 
quam emeritis 
ambitionis, con- 
tentionis, inimi- 
citiarum, cupidi- 
tatum omnium, 


ſecum eſſe, ſe- 


cumque (ut dici- 


tur) vivere -- 


What a happineſs 


is it to be fre 
| from the dominion 


of luſt, ambition, 
ſtriſfe, enmities, 


and every paſſion, 


and to be our owon 
maſters ? Idem, 


ibid, pag. 424. 


(25) Id. ib. pag. 


| $23: Plato de 


epub. /:b, i, 
Circa init. pag. 
Me 572, 573, 
tes this an- 
ſwer of Sopho- 
cles. | 


(26) See Baillet, 
Jugem. ſur les 
Poetes, Part iu, 
num. 141 1. pag. 
14, & ſeq... 
Conſult below, 


remark [H]. 


(27) Ib. pag. 
47, 1. 


(28) Identidem 
felicem Priamum 
vocabat, quod ſu- 
perſtes omnium 
ſuorum exſtitiſ- 
ſet. & > a.» The 
ame prince uſed 
4 call . 
happy, becauſe be 
urvived his 


hole family, 


" * Gueton. in Tibe- 


* 
* 


(29) See Balzac, 
Converſation, 
KxXXvii, pag. m. 


356, & ſeg. 


(39) I have cited 


ve, theſe 
words of Racan : 
One of bis friends 
made bim confeſs, 
&c, f 


MAL H 


His good friend, having no mind that this ſhould be believed, has taken ſuch a method 


as puts it out of all doubt, 


ERBE. 


In the article of Madam DES LOGES, we have ſet 


down ſome facts relating to Malherbe. I point out the beſt edition of his poems [D], 


and I will fay ſomething of his tranſlations EJ. Mr Baillet (c), to whom I refer my (0 Jugement aa 


readers, has carefully collected whatever has been ſaid in favour or to the diſadvantage Sava, Tow. 


to have the dignity of a duke and peer. In this he 
differed very much from the opinion of the wiſe Pa- 


gans (24), who reckoned that among the advantages 


of old age, which he accounted a misfortune. How 
much did he fall ſhort of the virtue of Sophocles, a Poet, 
as he was, but a Pagan Poet ! Being old, he was aſked one 
day, whether he could till divert himſelf with the fair 
ſex: Gop forbid, anſwered he, I am delivered out 
of the hands of ſo furious a maſter, and I efteem it 
the greateſt pleaſure in the world. Bene Sophocles, 
cum ex eo quidam jam affecto ztate, quæreret, 
< utereturne rebus venereis: Dii meliora, inquit. Li- 
© benter vero iſtinc, tanquam a domino agreſti, ac 
* furioſo profugi. Cupidis enim rerum talium, odio- 
* ſum, & moleſtum eſt fortaſſe carere. Satiatis vero, 
© & expletis, jucundius eſt carere, quam frui. Quam- 
quam non caret is, qui non deſiderat. Ergo hoc 
non defiderare, dico eſſe jucundius, quam frui (25). 
6 - = - - For to thoſe, who are eager after ſuch pleaſures, 
« perhaps it is hateful and troubleſome to be without them: 
* but to thoſe, wwho are ſatiated with them, the want of 
them is more pleaſing, than the enjoyment. Though he 
© does not want, who does not defire. Therefore, not to 
* defire this, I ſay, is more pleaſing than to enjoy it.“ 


Malherbe is accuſed of another moral fault, or rather /hould be accuſed of ſtealing from Mr Chevreau, if 1 | 
of two: I mean, vanity, and avarice. He is eaſily Should happen to hit upon the ſame thoughts; or of having = 


convicted of the former, by ſeveral paſſages in his 
oems (26½ but the proofs of the ſecond are of no 
orce. Some have thought, ſays Mr Baillet (27), 
that there are, in the poems of Malherbe, ſome marks 
* of a meaneſs of ſoul, and of his being too much 
addicted to his intereſt, which ſometimes deprived 
him of the natural ſentiments of humanity. But I 
© think, this accuſation has no other foundation, than 
© the epitaph of one of his relations, call'd Mr d'Is, 
c 


whoſe heir he was, in which he declared, that he 


wiſh'd to ſee all his kindred buried, that he might 
have the whole eſtate of his family. The verſes of 
Malherbe upon this occaſion are theſe.” 


Icy git Monſieur d'Is,. 

Plat or a Dieu qu' ils fuſſent dix! 

Mes trois ſœurs, mon Pere, & ma Mere, 
Le grand Eleaſar mon Frere; 5 
Mes trois Tantes, & Monſieur d'Is: 
Vous les nommé; je pas tous dix? 


Here lies Monſieur d En, 
1 would to God here were ten, <7 
| My three fifters, my father, and my mother, 
The great Eleazar my brother, 
My three aunts, and Monſieur & En, 
Dont I name you all the ten? 


To judge of this impartially, this ſeeins to be, not the 
diſpoſition of Tiberius (28), but a ſally of wit, and a 
poetical jeſt, in which the heart has no ſhare. Mal- 
herbe was inconſolable for the loſs of his ſon (29); 


and he loved his wife ſo well, that the affliction of 


ſeeing her ſick awaked his dormant religion, and en- 
gaged him to do a thing, which he was very much 
aſhamed of afterwards: For he made a vow to go 


bare-headed to St Baume (the cave, where St Mary 


Magdalen did penance) ; but he was not pleaſed to find 
it was known that he was ſo devout, and he was ſo 
far from boaſting of it, that he endeavoured, by all 
means, to keep it a ſecret (30). 

[D] The beft edition of his poems.) It is that, which 
Menage procured, and improved with many notes. It 
was printed at Paris in 1666. Mr Menage had been 
long before at work upon it, as appears by a let- 
ter of Balzac, dated January 23, 1651. * The news 
of a comm 


© ſurpriſed me; and how comes it to paſs, that our 


excellent friend has given over his deſign of publiſh- 


1 


& W W & M UW D 


 defire to comment upon Malberbe; and that, if his friends 


over all the other faults, which are charged upon 


A ‚hẽ h Gm a ́́ù⏑ A 


See allo, in the ſecond part of his miſcellanies, and of (34) It is in pag, 
his Chevræana, many fine and ſolid obſervations againſt the firſt part of 


upon the works of Malherbe 


iii, num. 944, 

of and on the Poets, 
Tom, iv, num. 
1411. 


* ing Diogenes Laertius, and many other works of 

great importance, which he had promiſed the pub- 

* lic, to amuſe himſelf with explaining a poet ſo plain 

and intelligible as ours is? I knew him, it is true, 

and that very particularly ; and I know ſeveral par- 

ticulars of him, which all others, beſides my ſelf, 

are ignorant of, I have with me, as yet, one who 

ſaw him die, and whom 1 ſent him, not being able 

my ſelf to go and ſee him, on account of my indi{- 

poſition. But what I know, Sir, more than others, 
cannot be decently written; for there are certain ä 
truths, which are only fit to be ſuppreſsd (3 1). (31) Balzac, Let- 
As I promiſed, in the the preceding remark, a part of ter fourth to 
this paſſage, it is therefore longer than my text re- Conrart, J.. ii, 
quires. Mr Menage himſelf informs us (32), That he J. .. 100, 101. 
was no more than twenty years old, when he firſt had a (32) In the pre- 
| face to this edi- | 
had not diſſuaded him, he would hawe begun with that, tion of Malherbe. 38 
to make himſelf known to the world. He adds, that be- | = 

fore his notes were publiſhed, Mr Chevreau had print- 
ed a commentary upon the ſame poems. I do not doubt, 
continues he, but this commentary contains many wery 
curious things, and very well worth reading: But I have 


deprived my ſelf of the pleaſure of reading them, left J 


a mind to contradict him, if I am not of his opinion. 1 
Thoſe who have not this work of Mr Chevreau (of — 
whom I am one), may form an idea of it from theſe | Be 
words of Mr Baillet (33). It were tedious to run RS 
(33) Baillet, uu‘! 
ſupra, Part iv, 8 
num. 1411, page "OG 


Zo» 


A 


Malherbe. Thoſe who would be fully inſtructed, 
may conſult a book of remarks, which Mr Chevreau 
has wrote, upon our poet. Mr Roſteau declares, 
that, having communicated theſe remarks, or ra- 
ther cenſures, to Madam de Scuderi, ſhe gave him 
to underſtand, after ſhe had read them, that ſhe was 
very much ſurprized. This learned and judicious - = 
lady confeſſed, that there may be ſomething, which "8 
deſerves reproof in ſome places of Malherbe's po- E | 
ems; but ſhe could not have ſeriouſly imagined, that 
this famous poet furniſhed matter for ſo many cor- 
rections. 1 L 
Note, that Mr Chevreau will not allow, that his —- 
remarks had not been ſeen by Mr Menage. See his | 
narrative and complaints in a letter, which I quote (34). 


103, & ſeg. of 


Malherbe. 
DE] 1 fall fay ſomething of his tranſlations.] He has 


tranſlated ſome works of Seneca, and ſome books of 


his Miſcel}anies 


_ Livy, and, if he was not ſucceſsful in it, yet he had | 


the happineſs to be well ſatisfied with his labour. 
* His principal buſineſs was to criticize upon the 
French language; in which he was ſo well ſkilled, 
that ſome of his friends de ſired him one day to make 
a Grammar for our tongue... . He anſwered them, 7 
That he needed not take that pains, for they might read == 
his tranſlation of the xxxiii book of Livy, and he = | 
awvould have them write after that manner. But eve = 
body was not of this opinion. Madam de Gour- 
nay, a learned lady of that time, uſed to ſay, That 
this book appeared to her like broth of fair water. She 
meant, that the language of it was too plain and 
* and ſome thought that ſhe was in the | 
right (35) Mr Huet obſerves (36), that the iron 5 | 
deſire Malherbe had to pleaſe ax made him to — (35) _ — 1 
vert the method of his author; that he neither followed 2 — 3 Et. 
his pointing nor his words, and that he ſtudied only to 1667. 2 
purify and poliſh our language. Mr Racan confirms | = 
this: Malherbe, ſays he (37), often ſaid, and chiefly (36) De claris [+ | 
when he was reproved for not following the ſenſe of rr 8 i 
© the authors, whom he tranſlated or paraphraſed, that 12 SO. 
© he would not dreſs meat for cooks ; meaning, that Jugem. Ta, | 
* he did not much regard the praifes of learned men, 2. 944, citat. 2. 
who underſtood the books he had tranſlated, pro- ., 
« vided he was praiſed by the courtiers,” 5: ($7) Bacon, Fw 2 
2 | [I 14 ſupra, pag. | 
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( 38) Menage, 


Obſervations up- 


on the poems of 


Malherbe, Pag. 


545. 


(39) Melanges 
d' Hiſtorie & de 
Litterature, pag. 
223, Edit. de 
Rouen, 1699. 


(40) Balzac, 
Letter xi, book 
ii, to Conrart, 
pag. 113, Dutch 
— 


(41) Malherbe's 
poems, book iv, 
pag. m. 102, 


Bellegarde. | 


 MALHERBE. 


of his works. I do not find, that Malherbe had any great ſhare in the affection of car- 


dinal Richelieu [F]. 


He was of the number of thoſe authors, whom I have mentioned twice or thrice, who 


write with extream difficulty [G], and who put their mind upon the rack, in correcting 


[F] 1 abt find, that he had a great fhare in the 
a ffettion of cardinal Richelieu.] It was the misfortune 
of this great Poet, that his parſimony of wit was 
known to that cardinal. It was diſcovered, that, in- 
ſtead of putting himſelf to any expence in celebrating 
the glory of that great miniſter, Malherbe had only 
patched together old ſcraps, which he found among 
his papers. This was not the way to pleaſe a perſon 


of ſo delicate a taſte and ſo haughty a ſpirit; and 


therefore he received this homage from Mr Malherbe 
very ill. Read theſe words of Mr Merage. © 1 
learned from Mr Racan, that Malherbe wrote thoſe 
two ftanza's above thirty years, before Richelieu, 
to whom he addreſſed them, was made a cardinal, 
and that he changed only the firſt four verſes of 
the firſt ſtanza, to accommodate them to his ſub- 
je&t. I learned alſo from the fame Racan, that car- 
dinal Richelieu, who knew that theſe verſes had 
not been made for him, did not receive them well, 
when Malherbe preſented them to him, which 
cauſed Malherbe not to proceed (38). = 
[G] He was of the number of . thoſe authors, who 
evrite with extream difficulty.] He, who diſguiſed him- 
ſelf under the name of Vigneul-Marville, was not 1g- 
norant of this. It was not, ſays he (39), without 


9... K ⏑⁰ VV 


much avatching and labouring hard, that Malherbe pro- 


duced his divine poems. They might have compared 
his muſe to certain women, who are ſeven or eight 


hours in hard labour, before they can bring forth a 


Child; and, ſince his pains were much longer, and 


more troubleſome, than thoſe, to which Balzac was 


expoſed in the like caſe, they inuſt have been very ter- 
rible. Conſider a little theſe words: (40) At laſt it is 
« finiſhed ; I mean the diſcourſe, which was mentioned 
in my laſt letter, and which is one of the five that 


I have promiſed you. It has wearied me, ſpent 


my ſprits, and made me curſe the buſineſs a dozen 
times. Whatever you may ſay upon this occaſion, 
J am ſtill leſs difficult to be pleaſed, than the good 
© man, I have often mentioned to you, who waſted 
© half a ream of paper in making and unmaking one 
« ſingle ſtanza. If your curioſity defires to know 


* what ſtanza it was, the beginning is as follows. 


Comme en cueillant une guirlande, 
L' homme eft d' autant plus travaille. 


Good Gov! what pains do we take in ſuch kind of 


« trifles! trifles moral and political, in French and 
Latin, in proſe and verſe.” This is what Mr Bal- 
zac wrote to Mr Conrart the 25th of June 1651. The 
good man here mentioned 1s our Malherbe, as plainly 
appears from the fifth ſtanza of his ode to the duke of 


Comme en cueillant une Sava 


L'homme eſt d'autant plus travailles ©* - 
Que le parterre eſt Emaille IF 
Dune diverſite plus grand; 
Tant de fleurs de tant de coſtez 
Faiſant paroiſtre en leurs beautez 
Lartifice de la Nature, 

Il tient ſuipendu ſon deſir 

Et ne fait en cette peinture 

Ni que laiſſer, ni que choiſir (41). 


As when a man wwou'd from the field 
Cull the beſt floxwers it's borders yield, 
The rich parterre, in ſummer pride, 
With thouſand floa' rs diwverſify'd, 
Whoſe beauties, variouſly. gay, 

Great nature's artifice diſplay, 
Diftra#s his eye; nor can he chuſe 
Theſe flow'rs, nor can he thoſe refuſe. 


If Mr Menage had known this circumſtance, which 
Balzac knew, concerning the pains, which that ſtanza 
coſt the author, he bad doubtleſs inſerted it in his 
notes upon this place of Malherbe. I have elſewhere 


(42) In dtat. (38) related (22) what is commonly ſaid of the inconceiva- 


of the article 
GUARINI, 


ble difficulty wherewith Mr Balzac wrote his books. 
VOL. IV. = 


. G0 


declaration of it. 
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their 


We have already ſeen what he ſays of it himſelf ; 


85 


and here follows another paſſage out of his letters to 


Mr Conrart. * Mr Courbe (43) thinks perhaps, that 
I proceed as faſt as Salmaſius, who goes faſter than 
the tranſcribers and Printers. One ſmall letter coſts 
me more pains than a large book does this devourer 
of books. Happy are thoſe writers, who are ſo 
eaſily ſatisfied, who labour only with their memory 
and fingers, who without chuſing, write all that 
they know (44). This ſerves me for a proof; for, 


G — a. MA W @ :% 


(43) He was a 
Book ſeller at 
Paris. 


(44) Balzac, 


ſince Malherbe was yet more difficult to be pleaſed Letter ii, of 5 
than Balzac, whatever repreſents to us the pains of the /t boo ro Con- 


latter, increaſes the idea we have of the great pains of 
the former. What follows is a ſhorter proof, ſince 
we find in it, that Malherbe ſurpaſſed Balzac in point 
of trouble. Honeſt Malherbe told me often, that, 
after having compoſed a poem of one hundred 
* verſes, or a diſcourſe of three ſheets, one ought to 
< reſt ten whole years. Mr Courbe is not of that o- 
© pinion, neither am I. I do not want to reſt ſo 
long after ſo ſmall a work. But ſhould they expect 
from me that happy facility, which enables Mr 
de Scuderi to produce large volumes, they muſt 
know very little of me, and do me a greater honour 
than I delerve (45). | | 

There are ſo many things to be collected in relation 
to this character of wit, that, after the many citations 
I have already produc'd (46) upon this ſubject, there 
remains ſtill more to be added. Caſaubon had freed 
himſelf from the ſlavery, under which theſe authors 
groan, who write their letters many times over, and 
do nothing but blot out. He has made an authentic 
»Da mihi quæſo, /ays he (47), ut 
LuToputl Kai ws eie, dancTuprey Ay tecum 
* loqui liceat. Polire impenſa cura quæcunque ſcribas, 
præſertim autem epiſtolas, & de ſingulis vocibus ire 
in conſilium, diligentioris eſt hominis atque, ut in- 
* genue dicam, @4oav Tiv dAnJerav 10] 1proTtpr 
quam ego ſum. 
ou. This poliſhing every thing you write, and weighing 


c 


© every word, diſcovers more diligence, and a greater re- 


* gard for politeneſs than I can pretend to. The phraſe 


he makes uſe of to expreſs the ſcruples of a writer, 


rart, pag, 50. 
See ꝛohat be ſays 
in Letter xxid 0 
the ſecond book, 

O happy writers, 
Salmaſius in La- 
tin, and Scuderi 
in French! 1 ad- 
mire your eaſe 
and copiouſneſs 
Vou can write 
more Calepins, 
than I can Al- 
manacks, 


(45) Balzac, 
Letter xvi of the 
ſame book, pag. 
58. ; 


(46) Remark 
[G] of the arti- 
cle GUARINI; 
and the article 
LINACER, re- 
mark [ZE]. 


(47) Caſaubon, 
Epiſt. clxxiji, - 


Allbw me to deal freely wvith 


who deliberates upon every word, is borrowed from 


Seneca the father. IIli qui ſcripta ſua torquent, qui 
de ſingulis verbis in conſilium veniunt, neceſſe eſt 


© quz totiens animo ſuo admoverint noviſſime affi- 


« gant (48). They who torture what they wwrite, 
and deliberate on every ævord, muſt at laſt fix upon 
* awhat they have ſo often revolved in their minds.” The 


exceſſes, committed this way, are very much to be 
blamed, and are indeed a yoke, which reduces the 


pen ſometimes to a kind of barrenneſs. Quintilian 
demned to the unhappy puniſhment of ſlandering one's ſelf. 
Nec enim rurſus eos qui robur aliquod in ſtylo fece- 
* rint, ad infcelicem calumniandi ſe pœnam alligandos 
puto. Nam quomodo ſufficere civilibus officiis poſ- 
ſit, qui ſingulis actionum partibus inſeneſcat ? Sunt 
autem quibus nihil ſit ſatis: omnia mutare, omnia 
© aliter dicere quam occurrit, velint: increduli qui- 
dam & de ingenio ſuo peſſime meriti, qui diligentiam 
putant, facere ſibi ſcribendi difficultatem (49). 
Nor again de 1 think, that they, <vho hade exerted 
their flrength in awriting, are to be tied down to the un- 
happy puniſhment of calumniating themſelves. For how 
can he perform the ſeveral duties of ſocial life, who 
dawells a long time on each particular branch of actions? 
Now there are ſome, who think nothing enough: they 
are for changing every thing, and for altering every ex- 
preſſion that has occurred to them. They are infidels to 
themſelves, and deſerve ill of their own wit, in mif- 
taking that for diligence, which is indeed only making it 
a difficult taſe to write.” It is not eaſy to determine, 
adds he, whether thoſe, who approve whatever they 
write, are more to be blamed than thoſe, who are 
always diſſatisfied. He obſerves, that this great nice- 
neſs is attended ſometimes with ſpite and diſpair ; and 
he relates what was faid to a young man, who was 
vexed for having taken a great deal of needleſs pains 
for the ſpace of three days to find out the exordium 
of _ {abject (50). Would you, ſaid one to him, 

F | write 


(48) Seneca, 
Pref. lib. 3, 
Controverſ. pag. 
m. 72. 


cenſures them very juſtly, and calls this the being con- 


X, cap. iii, pag. 


m. 484. 


(50) This con- 
firms what I 
have faid in the 
article LINA- 
CER, remark. 
[F], that the 
beginning of a 
work coſts moſt 
Pains, 
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; ter L, Vol. 1, pag. 


6 
» 
c 
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) Quintil, ubi 
ſupr a. 


(52) In the new 
Letters againſt 
Maimbourg, pag. 
123. 


(53) Coftar, Let- 
x26, 


(54) Idem, 


Continuation of 
the Defence of 
Voeiture, pag. m. 
32. 

(55) Menage's 
Obſervations upon 
the poems of Mal- 


Herbe, pag. 331, 
... 


Baillet, Tom. 1, 


cap. CXXXIX» 


lius, Syntagm. 
Hiſtor. Eccleſ. 
pag. 1012. E- 
dit. 1679. 


religion of the 
Hollanders, Let- 
ter iii, pag. m. 
61. See alſo the 
Syntagma of Mi- 
crælius, bi 


pra. 


MALHERBE. MAMMILLARIANS. 
their works. The vain-glorious manner, in which he ſpoke of his own poems, would 
be more offenſive ; were it not that Poets have always taken the liberty of praiſing them 


ſelves exceſſively [HI. 
laughs at a certain tyrant of ſyllables [I]. 


write better than you can? The words of Quintilian 


have more beauty and ſtrength ) Nec promptum eſt 
dicere, utros peccare validius putem, quibus omnia 


ſua placent, an quibus nihil. 


6 


Accidit enim etiam 


bene dicendi cupiditate. 


que à me, ut notum eſt, familiariter amatum, miræ 


princeps, alioqui inter paucos diſertus, & dignus illa 
propinquitate Is cum Secundum ſcholæ adliuc ope- 
ram dantem triſtem forte vidiſſet, interrogavit, Qua- 
caufſa' frontis tam obducta? Nec diſſimulavit adoleſ- 


ordium: quo fibi non præſens tantum dolor, fed 
etiam deſperatio in poſterum fieret. Tum Florus ar- 
ridens, Num quid tu, inquit, melius dicere vis, quam 
potes? Ita ſe res habet: Curandum eft, ut quam op- 
time dicamus : dicendum tamen pro facultate. Ad pro- 
© feftum enim opus eft 
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- - - - Nor is it eaſy to ſay, which I think the moſt to 


c 
their own, or thoſe, «vho like nothing. For it often 
happens, that ever ingenious young men fink under la- 
© bour, and are reduced to ſay nothing thro' too great a 
* defire of expreſſing themſelves wwell. This puts me in 
* mind, that Fulius Secundus, my equal, wwhom it is 
* known 1 intimately lowed, a man of wonderful elo- 
« quence, but extreme diligence, related to me what his 
uncle had told him. His name was Fulius Florus, 
* the beſt Orator of France; for it was in that country 
« he laſt of all exerciſed that art. This Fulius by 
© chance ſeeing Secundus, who ftill followed the ſchou!, 
very melancholy, afked him the reaſon 
* avhich the young man confeſſed, that he had been three 
days in vain endeavouring to find an exordium of a 
« ſubje# ; which not only gave him à preſent contern, 
© but made him deſpair for the future. Upon which 
you can? The matter is thus : We muſt take care to 
expreſs ourſelves the beſt we can; but fill we can 


of application, not indignation.” 


[I] The Poets have always taken the liberty of praiſe 
ing themſelves to exceſs.] J have elſewhere (52) blamed 


Malherbe for praifing himſelf in a manner more be- 
coming a braggadochio in a play, than a gentleman : 
And I have cited two authors, one of whom condemns 
him (53), or juſtifies him only ironically (54); and 


the other excuſes him in earneſt, and ſhews, that the 


liberty of giving one's ſelf pompous elogiums, is an 


ancient privilege of the ſons of the Mules (55). He 
obſerves, that Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, have made 


uſe of it. He treats this matter more largely in ano- 
ther work, wherein he recites (56) the places, in 


ingenioſis adoleſcentibus frequenter, ut labora con- 
ſumantur, & in ſilentium uſque deſcendant nimia 
Qua de re memini narraſſe 
mihi Jjulium Secundum, illum æqualem meum, at- 
facundiæ virum, infinitæ tamen curæ, quid eſſet ſibi 
à patruo ſuo dictum. Is fuit Julius Florus, in elo- 
quentia Galliarum (quoniam ibi demum exercuit eam) 


cens, tertium jam diem eſſe, ex quo omni labore 
materiz ad ſcribendum deſtinatæ non inveniret ex, 


ſtudio, non indignatione (51). 


Blame; thoſe, who are pleaſed with every thing of” 


of it : upon 


Florus, ſmiling ſaid; Would you write better than 


but do our beſt : and, to go forward, we have need 


do not douht but that it is he whom Balzac ſpeaks of, when he 


which Ennius, Nævius, Plautus, Catullus, Lucretius, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Propertius, Lucan, Statius, and 
Martial, praife themſelves. He ſhews alſo (57), that 
the Moderns (58) have imitated thoſe examples. Note, 


that he goes back as far the Greek Poets; for he 


cites (59) Pindar, Heſiod, 'Theocritus, and Moſchus. 
I reproved a perſon the other day, who told me, that 
thoſe, who pretend, that the Greeks knew. nothing 
but what they had learned from the Pheenicians, had 
forgot a remark, which favours them; which is this, 
That the Poets, who promiſed immortality to ſome 
perſons, whom they praiſed; had borrowed this idea. 
from the Epithalamium, contained in the 45th Pſalm, 
which ends thus, according to the verſion of Bu- 
chanan. | 


Nec tu carminibus regina tacebere noſtris, 
Quaque patet tellus liquido circumſone ponto 
Poſteritas te ſera canet, dumque aurea volvet 
Aſtra polus, memori ſemper celebrabere fama. 


Nor ſhall my werſe, O queen, forget thy name, 
But late poſterity ſhall fing thy fame, 
Long as the ftars ſhall glitter round the pole, 


And wide as ocean's felling waters roll. 


I told this perſon that his remark appeared to me 


childiſh, and that he was much to blame to wonder, 


that Mr Menage had not made uſe of it. Mr Menage 


(57) Id. ib. tap. 


cxxæxvii, cxl, 


(58) F. Cafimir 
Sarbieſchi, F. 
Vavaſſeur, F. 
Rapin, F. Com- 
mire, in their 
Latin werſes * 
Ronſard, Joa- 
chim du Bellai, 
Malherbe, and 


du Perier in their 


French werſes, 


(59) Men. ibid, 
cap, cæxxviii. 


had too much judgment to mix profane and ſacred 


authorities together. | 


[1] Palzac freaks of him when he Iaughs at à cer- 


tain tyrant of ſyllables.) The deſcription is very lively, 
and may convince us, that there are people, who are 
little reſpected, after their deaths, by thoſe perſons, 
who gave them a thouſand tokens of veneration. They 


fancy, that, provided they do not name them, they 


may be as ſmart upon them as they pleaſe. This is 
my proof of it. * You remember the old court peda- 
* gegue, who was formerly called the tyrant of words 
and ſyllables; and who, when he was in a good 
humour, called himſelf the Grammarian with ſpe- 
ctacles and grey hair. We muſt not imitate the ri- 
diculous things which are related of this old doctor: 
our ambition is to follow better examples. I pity 
a man, who makes ſo great a difference between pas 
and point, who treats of gerunds and participles, as if 
they were two neighbouring nations, jealous of their 


uſed to fay, that he had endeavoured for many 
years to ungaſcon, the court, but that he could 
not obtain his end. Death caught him turning a 
period, and he was ſurprized by his climacterical 


year, whilſt he was deliberating, whether donte and (60) Balzac's 


erreur were maſculine or feminine. With what at- Chriſtian Socra-' 
tention did he defixe to be heard, when he dogma- tes, Diſcourſe x, 
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© frontiers. This doctor, in the vulgar tongue, 
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tized on the uſe and virtue of particles (G0). 


 MAMMILLARIANS, a ſect among the Anabaptiſts. I do not know the 
time, when this new Schiſm aroſe ; but the city of Haerlem is faid to have given birth to 
0a) Ser Micre- this ſub-diviſion (a). It owes its original to the liberty, which a young man took of put- 

ting his hand into the boſom of a maid, whom he loved, and had a mind to marry : 
this touch of her breaſt came to the knowledge of the church; and thereupon they con- 
ſulted what puniſhment the delinquent ought to ſuffer, Some maintained, that he ought 
(3) See Seoups's 0 be excommunicated ; others ſaid, that his fault deſerved favour, and would never 


conſent to his excommunication. 


E The diſpute grew to ſuch a height, that it cauſed a 
total rupture between the two parties. Thoſe, 


who declared for indulgence to the young 


man, were called Mammillarians (0) [A]. In one ſenſe, this does a great deal of honour 
to the Anabaptiſts; for it is a proof, that they are much more ſtrict in their morals, than 


thoſe, who are called Rigoriſts in the Spaniſh Low-countries [B]. 


[A] They avere called Mammillarians.] J need not here 
turn Etymologiſt: all, who underſtand Latin know 
that the Word amilla ſignifies a breaſt. = 

[EEB] The 1 are much more ſtrict in their 
morals than . . . the Rigoriſts.] The looſeſt Caſuiſts, 
: | 


L 


/ 


TI ſhall relate to this 
. purpoſe 


the Sanchez's, and the Eſcobars, condemn the touch- 
ing of the breaſt: They agree, that it is an impurity, 
and a branch of luxury, one of the ſeven mortal ſins. 
But, if I miſtake not, they do not impoſe upon him, 
who is guilty of it, any very ſevere penance ; and there 

are 
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cate ſuch a ſpark. 


MAMMIILARIANS. MAM RR A. 


purpoſe a certain ſtory, which is told of Labadie [ CJ. I have been informed, that ſome. 
people of ſenſe maintained one day in converſation, that there will never be any Baſiari- 


87 


ans, or Oſcularians among the Anabaptiſts [D}, 


are many countries in Europe, where they are forced 
to treat this as one, of the ſmall faults, which are cal- 
led quotidiane incurfionis. This bad practice is ſa com- 
mon in thoſe countries, and it is a thing fo frequent 
even the middle, of the ſtreets, eſpecially among the 
common people, that the moderate Caſuiſts perſuade 


themſelves, this prevalency of cuſtom blots out one 


half of the crime. They. think it is not couſidered 


under the idea of a very indecent liberty, and that the 
offence the ſpectators take at it is very ſmall: upon 


which account they ſlightly paſs over this article of 


confeſſion. I do not believe, that any Rigoriſt, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, ever delayed the abſolution of his 
penitent, even in thoſe climates where. this kind of 
toying is little uſed, and paſſes for one of thoſe li- 


berties, at which women are obliged to be angry. 


Thus the Anabaptiſts. are the moſt rigid of all the 
Chriſtian moraliſts, ſince they condemn. to excommu- 
nication him who touches the boſom. of a woman; 


whom he intends to marry, and break off eccleſiaſti- 


cal communion with thoſe who will not excommuni- 
[C] I will relate 4 certain ſtory, which is told of 
Labadic.] All, who have heard of this man, know, 


that he recommended to his deyotees, both men and 


women, ſome ſpiritual exerciſes, and that he prepared 
them for inward recolle&ion and mental. prayer. It 
is ſaid, that, having given one of his female diſciples 


a ſubje& of meditation, and earneſtly recommended to 
her an entire and cloſe application to this great object 


for ſome hours, he approached her, when he thought 
ſhe was moſt recollected, and put his hand into her 


boſom. She briſkly repulſed him, and expreſſed to 


him her great ſurprize at this kind of proceeding, and 
was preparing to cenſure him, when he prevented her. 


. perceive, my child, ſaid he to her, without being 


diſturbed, and with a devout air, that. yeu are ftill very 


far from perfection: confeſs humbly your weafneſs beg 


pardon of GOD for having been ſo little attentive to 
the myſteries you were meditating upon. If you had had 
all the neceſſary attention, you would not have perceived 
evhat was daue to your breaſt. But you was fo little 
abſtracted from ſenſe, ſo little concentred with the Deity, 
that in a moment you knew when I tauched you. My 
deſizn was to try your fervour in prayer, whether you were 
raiſed above matter, and united to the ſovereign Being, 
the living fource of immortality and ſpirituality, and I 
perceive, with much grief, that you have made but a 
wery ſmall progreſs. Let this, my child, fill you with 
confuſion, and excite you to perform better for the future 
the holy duty of mental prayer. It is ſaid, the maid, 
having good ſenſe as well as virtue, was no leſs angry 
at theſe words, than at the action of Labadie, and that 
ſhe would no more hear of ſuch a guide. I do not 
warrant the certainty of all theſe facts, but I affirm, that 
it is very Probable, that ſome of thoſe ſpiritual devo- 
'tees, who make people believe, that a ſtrong medita- 


tion will raviſh the ſoul, and hinder it from percei- 


ving the actions of the body, have a mind to toy 
with their devout fiſters, with impunity, and to do 
{till worſe : of which the Molinoſiſts are accuſed. In 


MAMURRA, a Roman kni 


general, there is nothing more dangerous to the mind, 
than too myſtical, and too abſtracted devotions, and 
doubtleſs the body in that caſe runs ſome hazard, and 
many are glad to be deceived. i 
[D] There will never be any Baſcarians or Oftula- 
rians among the Anabaptiſts.] Theſe would be a ſort of 
people, who would be cut off from their communion, 
for not conſenting. to excommunicate thoſe, who kiſs 
their miſtreſſes. Thoſe who denied; that any ſuch 
ſchiſm can be expected, did it upon theſe grounds. 
Such a ſchiſm is not. poſſible, hid they, unleſs ſome 
caſuiſts ſhould” be ſo ſevere, as to make excommuni- 
cation the puniſhment of a kiſs ; as ſome have been 
found ſo rigid, as to make a man undergo that pe- 
nanced, who has touched the breaſts of his miſtreſs. 
Theſe two cafes are not at all parallel. The laws of 
courtſhip in certain nations, continuedithey, have efta- 
bliſhed from generation to generation, and. chiefly a- 
mong perſons of, the common ſort, that kiſſes ſhould 
be the firſt favour, and that touching the breaſts ſhould 
be almoſt the laſt, or the laſt but one. When people 
are educated in theſe principles, they do not believe, 
that they do, or ſuſfer, any great harm by kifling 3 
but they believe they do, or ſuffer, a great deal by tile 
handling of the breaſts. And therefore, though they, 
who adminiſter the canon-laws, complained very much 
of. the young man, who was protected by the Mam- 
millarians, it does . follow; that they would do fo, 
1 the other kind of courtſhip. No; they would 
allow ſomething to cuſtom, and pardon thoſe liber- 
ties, which pals for the firſt elements, and the alpha- 
bet of endearments. . relate theſe things, only to 
ſhew, that there is no ſubject, to which the converſa- 
tion of perſons of merit will not ſometimes deſcend. 
It is of ſome uſe to diſcover this weakneſs of men of 
underftanding. Does ſuch a ſpeculation deſerve, in 
conſcience, to be examined ? and after all; had it not 
been much better not to have given a deciſive anſwer 
about a thing future? De futuro contingenti non eft quoad 
nos determinata veritas, is the judicious ſaying of the 


PR 


maſters of the ſchools of Philoſophy. 
Obſerve, by the way, that, in fome countries it 
was ſuppoſed, that the firft kiſs a maid received 
from ker galant, was that of her betrothing. This we | 
read in the Hiſtory of Marſeilles (1). Jt wwas' uſual (1) Ruff, Hiſto- 


for the bridegroom to give a "og to the bride on the day ry of Marſeilles, 
o 


of their betrotbing, and. make alſo ſime comſiaerable pre- Tem. it, pag. 
ſent, in acknowledgment for the kiſs he gave her. In 39” Edit. 1696. 
effect, Fulco, wiſcount of Marſeilles, made a grant, in | 
1005, to Odila, betrothed to him, fer the firſt kiſs, of all 


the demeſns he had in the territories of Sixfours, Cireſt, 


Soliers, Cuges, and Olieres. This cuſtom was founded, 

as J take it, upon the law * 16. Si à Sponſo, which . 7,5. 16, Cod, 

ordained, that, when the marriage did not take effect, 1ib, 2 8 

the woman betrothed ſhould get half of the preſents ſhe 

had received from the man; for the antients believed, 

that the purity of a virgin was defiled by one ſingle 

kiſs; but this law at preſent is abrogated in this TY 

king dom. | 8 (2) Remark 
See, above (2), the anſwer which was made by a [4] of the ar- 


young Florentine lady. 81 2 


| ght, a native of Formium, acquired prodigious riches 
in Gaul, where hz attended Cæſar in the quality of ſurveyor of the workmen (a), if I (4) Cicero, ad 


may ſo tranſlate the Præfectus Fabrim in Pliny. He uſed his riches as voluptuous men do; Pat. wn 


Epiſt. vii. 


he heaped them up with great avarice, and a devouring extortion, and ſpent them prodi- Plin. lib. xxvi, 
cally in all ſorts of luxury: Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus, as is ſaid of Catiline (b). He 
built an houſe extreamly magnificent at Rome, upon mount Calius ; all its walls were (+) Saluuft. in 


covered with marble, and he was the firſt who built one with that magnificence [A]. 
conſiſted in placing properly little pieces of marble very thin, and of divers colours, all 


[4] He built an houſe . . . . . whoſe walls avere co- 
vered with marble 3 and he was the firſt, who built 
in ſo expenſive à manner.) © Primum Rome parietes 
cruſta marmoris operuiſle totius domus ſuæ in Clio 
monte Cornelius Nepos tradidit Mamurram Formiis 
* natum, equitem Romanum, Præſectum fabrum C. 
Cæſaris in Gallia. Neque indignatio fit tali auctore 
inventa re, hic namque eſt Mamurra Catulli Vero- 
* nenſis Carminibus proſciſſus, quem & res & domus 


: 2 6 ilinar. 
It Bello CatU 


over 


© ipfius clarius quam Catullus dixit habere quidquid 

* habuiſſet comata Gallia, & (1). - - - Cornelius (1) Plin. lib. 

* Nepos related, that Mamurra, born at Formiæ, à xxxvi, cap. ui. 

© Roman knight, and ſurveyor of Cæſar's workmen in 

© Gaul, was the firſt in Rome, who covered his <vhole 

« houſe on mount Celius with a cruſt of marble. Nor 

* ought awe to be angry, that ſuch a man invented this 

* maguificence ; for he is that Mamurra, ſatirixed in the 

« werſes of Catullus of Verona, whom his eftate Ki 
—_ 


| 
_ 
4 

5 
3 


Ixxxi, pag. 


Fovius, ibid. 


MAMURR A. MAN ARD. 


over the walls. There was no column in this houſe, but what was entirely of the moſt 

recious marble. Catullus made very ſatirical verſes againſt the immenſe robberies of 

Ars, and the leud intercourſe he ſuppoſed there was between Julius Cæſar and 
him [BJ. We have ſpoken of it in the article of this Poet. | 


© houſe prove, more clearly than Catullus, to have pf 
* ſefſed whatever Gallia Comata afforded. 
DB] Catullus made very ſatirical werſes . . . . againſt 
him.) Here follows the beginning of his thirtieth epi- 
Sram 


Quis hoc poteſt videre, quis poteſt pati 
Niſi impudicus, & vorax, & helluo ? 
Mamurram habere quod Comata Gallia 

HFHabebat unctum, & ultima Britannia. 
Cinæde Romule hxc videbis & feres, 
Es impudicus, & vorax, & aleo. 


Who, but a wretch as wile, can bear to ſee 
Mamurra riot thus in luxury, | 

Rich wwith the fpoils and plunder d wealth, be bore 

From Img-hair'd Gaul, and diſtant Britain's ſhore ? 

The Pathic Roman, who, unmov'd, can ſee 

Such wanton riot, is as baſe as he. 


The fifty eighth epigram 1s yet more ſevere. 


Pulcre convenit improbis Cinzdis, 
Mamurrhz Pathicoque Cæſarique. 


This ſuits ſuch impious Pathics well, 
Cæſar and wile Mamurra . . .. . 


Some interpreters of Cicero (2), think, that theſe 
words of the fifty ſecond letter of the thirteenth book 
to Atticus, Tum audivit de Mamurra, willtum non 


(2) Corradus, 
and Lambinus. 


mutawit (3), ſignify, that Cæſar did not change his (3) The edition ir » 


colour, when he was told, that Catullus had written Mr Grævius l: 


verſes againſt him and Mamurra : but this explication ' 292 mutaxi, 
is ill-grounded. Cæſar, being returned from the de- | 
feat of Pompey's ſons, was then at a country-houſe of 
Cicero'ss Now what probability is there, that he 


was then ignorant of the verſes of Catullus, and that 


it was any news to inform him of them? we have 
ſhewn at large in another place (4), that the defeat of pe 
Pompey's ſons was long after the reconciliation of 0, J Le arti 


7 . . . J ö 
Cæſar and Catullus. Manutius imagines, that ſome . fr 155 


at that time ſpoke to Cæſar about the negle& of the u. 2. 


ſumptuary laws, of which Mamurra was then guilty. 
This is more probable than the explication of Lam- 
binus. | | | 1 5 | 


MANARD (Jog), born at Ferrara in 1462, was one of the ableſt Phyſicians of 
his age: you will find in Moreri, that he was Phyſician to Uladiſlaus king of Hun- 
gary, that afterwards he was profeſſor of Phyſic at Ferrara, and that, having married, 
when he was very old, a young wife, he run into exceſſes which killed him. The Poets 
did not fail to jeſt upon this affair [A], and chiefly thoſe who knew, that an Aſtrologer 
had foretold, he ſhould die in a ditch. He died at Ferrara in March 1536, at the age of 


IAI He fell into exceſſes, which killed him. The 
Poets did not fail to Jef thereupon.) Paul Jovius accuſes 
him of great want of judgment. When he was very 
old and gouty, fays he, he married a maid, whoſe 


beauty and youth required a man in the flower of his 


age. 'The worſt of it was, adds he, that he fell into in- 


temperance, even at the expence of his life: he ſhewed 
a greater defire to have children than to live, and he 


was willing to haſten the hour of his death, provided 
he could obtain the title of father. Duxit autem uxo- 


rem plane ſenex, & articulorum dolore diftortus, ab 


tate, formaque, florentis judenis toro dignam, adeo 
tewi judicio, & letali quidem intemperantia, ut matu- 
rando funeri ſuo, aliguanto prolis, quam vitæ cupidior 


(1) Paul Jovius, ab amicis cenſeretur (1). You may find in Moreri an 


in Elog. cah. epigram conſiſting of fix Latin verſes (2) upon this 

ns ſubject, by Curſius; but you will not find there this 

* diſtich of Latomus. | | | 

(2) It is in Paul n 5 

In fovea qui te periturum dixit Aruſpex, 
Non eſt mentitus: conjugis illa fuit. 


*Tavas ſaid, you in a ditch ſpou' d bſe your life; 
And ſo it prov'd; the ditch auas your own wife. 


This diſtich was ſo much deſcanted upon, that at laſt 


ſome faid, that Manard, to ſhun the prediction kept 
at a diſtance from all ditches. He dreamed of nothing 
but the literal ſenſe, and never miſtruſted the allego- 
rical : but he knew by experience, that it is not al- 
ways the letter, which kills, and that the allegory 


_ ſometimes gives the mortal blow. He died on the night 


of his marriage, in the very minute of enjoyment, 


and thus the prediction was fulfilled. Thus ſome wri- 


ters circumſtantiate the thing. T wonder they did not 
compare him to bees, who die by the ſtings which 
they give (3). Fohannes Manardus - - - - - cum ab 
e Aftrologo pf prædictum Fullſet, vite periculum in Fo- 
nunt. Virgil, VEA fi imminere, a foveis ibi timuit & faſſis, non 
Georg. lib. iv, ſatis 2 oraculi gu. Cum vero illiberis, pro- 
ver. 238. Js aliguanto quam wite cupidior, plane ſenex uxorem 

duceret juvenculam, prima nuptiali nocte cum dilecta con- 
(4) Sacra EleuG- cumbens, defideratis intentus amoribus, in genitali fovea 

extinctus, ſuavi morte oraculi implevit ſcopum, & funus 


(3) Animaſque 


nia patefacta, 
fag. 181, 182. maturavit ſuum (4). 
Edit. Francef, ſuch a circumſtance would never have been omitted 
. by thoſe, who firſt ſpoke of this matter ; and I ob- 


I believe they are miſtaken ; for 


ſeventy 


ſerve, that Paul Jovius induces us to believe, that Ma- 

nard did not fink ſo ſoon. No body informs us 
whether his endeavours were attended with any fecun- 

dity, and whether he had at leaſt the conſolation to 

leave his wife big with child. To labour much, and 

after all return empty, is very unpleaſant. | 


AiTY gov Tor ne Te pevev aeve Te vieolder. 
a > diuque 1 inane  redire - | 

Nam turpe uque manere inanemque redire (5). (0 Homer, Ill 

If it were true, that this good old man died on the ws 

night of his marriage, a Soothſayer, who had fore- 

told him what is to be ſeen in the two verſes, 

which are in the cloſe: of a paſſage, I am now to 

tranſcribe, would have anſwered much better than the 

author of the Latin diſtich already cited. The paſſage 

is taken out of Mr Chevreau, and is here very 

much to the purpoſe; for it relates to the impru- 

dence of old men, who marry. If you had con- 

© ſidered ſeriouſly the principal end of marriage, you 

would eaſily have perceived, that this principal 

end does not belong to us, who are eighty years 

old : and I offer, at a venture, to maintain at my own 

expence the nurſes of the firſt-fruits of your family, 

provided you have no helper, and do not delight in 


rocking other folks children in your own cradle (6). (6) Curd 


you, nor to me: and I] could relate to you many 4 /etter dated 


men, who reſolve to marry, when they ought to 
think of their funerals. 'This ridiculouſneſs is 
always mortal ; and you may underſtand me with- 
out a commentary, when I remind you of the ver ſes, 
which Hardy puts in the mouth of a confident of 
* Alcyoneus, who thought that, in order to get the 
* dominions ef his king, the way was to marry his 
© daughter. 


IEEE RS a: ata na a a. A 


One torch ſhall light Jou to your bed and grave (7). (5) Ibid, pt: 
Let us add to this a paſſage of Guy Patin. A counſellor 30 
of the Great Chamber, being very old, and almoſt upon 
the brink of the grave, will needs marry a pretty yourg 
daughter of another counſellor. I believe the good man 
fancies he ſhall da a fine exploit ; but conſider well 
| 2 gualſfed 


N 


The advice of St Paul, That it is better to marry than Miſcellanies, Par = 
to burn, in my opinion, does neither belong to i, pag. 149, i* 


examples and authorities of the ridiculouſneſs of old Cc. 13, 1695 ; 
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552. low. = Jeſuit Gretſer (3) had but an imperfect ' 

IV. 


MAN ARD. MAN CINELLUS. 
ſeventy four years [B], and was interred in the cloifter of the Carmelites (a). It is ſaid, in the 
inſcription of his monument, that he had reſtored Phyſic to its antient luſtre [C], after he 


had ſeveral times put to flight the many bale pretenders who diſhonoured it. 
Calcagninus commends them, 


1 See the re- 
(7 [B]. 


are the beſt of his works (0). 
with great eſteem [D]. 


qualified theſe good men are to judge our canſes, a com- 
mit ſuch follics (8). We have ſeen in another place (9) 


(8) Patin, _ what Dr Patin {aid cf ſuch another amour of Dr De 


cui, Pag 333, 
of Tom. 1. 


LORME K ſpouſe, and thereby ſhewed, that the aphoriſm, The 
[ * Cel. * aveakeſt goes to the wall, is not always true. 


F. Agoſtin 5 00 a 
Hundi is Lern on the other fide, who wrote his Bibliothegue in 


that he heard ſome ſay, that 
Manard died about ſix years before (11), was not well 
in formed. | | | 


Pred.catore de 
Minori Conven- 


n, Apparato ; | pi * 
e (e , en chat be nur Ph e 
ülluflri della Citta artzent luſtre.] Ihe words of his epitaph are theſe (12): 
| gi Ferrara, Pag» © Ann, P. M. L. X (13). Continenter tum docendo 


74.7 © & ſeribendo, tum innocentiſſime medendo omnem 
610 Gefrer, . + Medicinam ex arce bonarum literarum foede pro- 
© redactam, proſtratis ac profligatis hoſtium copiis 
© jdentidem ut Hydra renaſcentibus in Antiquum 
© Priftinumque ſtatum ac nitorem reſtituit - - By 
© conſtantly teaching, and writing, and healing in the 
e moſt innocent manner, he reftored Phyfic to it's antient 


4550 


« lapſam, & in Barbarorum Poteſtatem ac ditionem 


„ 
9 
* 


(b) They are di- 
l vided into tæuent 
His letter 8 books : you may f 


and ſpeaks of their author f»d a junmary of 


them in Geſner's 


Biblictheque, 


* flate and lufire, which had been ſhamefully abuſed, 
* vanquiſhing and putting to flight it's enemies, which 
© were perpetually ſpringing up.” 

[D] Calagninus ſpeaks of Manard with very great 

eſteem. ] It is in a letter he wrote to Eraſmus in 1525, 
wherein you may ſee that, having declared his af- 
fliction for the death of Leonicenuz, he adds (14): 
Una res mihi ſolatio fuit, quod Joannes Manardus, 
vir Græce & Latine doctiſſimus, rem medicam & 
naturæ arcana iifdem veſtigiis proſequitur, cujus rei 
ſpecimen dare poſſunt epiſtolæ, quas proxime edidit: 
eas puto in manus tuas perveniſſe, quod ſi nondum per- 
veniſſe ſignificaveris, dabo operam, ut quamprimum ad 
te perferantur. Scripfit ille quidem alia plurima digna 
immortalitate, ſed vir minime ambitioſus ea nondum 
publicam materiam fecit: hoc ſuperſtite minus Leoni- 
cenum deſideramus.— One thing afforded me conſo- 
lation; namely, that Manard, a veiy learned man both 
in the Greek and Latin languages, follows Phyſic and the 
ſecrets of nature on the ſame ſteps ; of which you may ſee 
a ſpecimen in the letters he lately publiſhed : 1 ſuppoſe they 
are come to your bands; but if not, Twill take care 
they ſpall be brought to you as hon as poſſible. He 
* wrote likewiſe many other things worthy of immortality ; 
* but, being a man of the leaſt ambition, he has not 
« yet made them public: while this man lives, wwe the 
* leſs want Leonicenus. 


(14) Calcagni- 
nus, Epiſt. liv, 
lib. xx, inter E- 
raſmianas, Pag. 
1019. 


G K WWA * 


. I. CT ko, 


(12) It is in Agoſtino Superbi, ubi ſupra, who fays it is to be ſeen in the cloiſter of the Carmelites of Ferrara. It is more perfect in 


the Itinerarium Italiæ of Andrew Schott, fol. m. 114. 
fecaginta. | 


(13) I do not know whether thele four letters ſignify plus minus 


MANCINELLUS (Av ToNY) was an excellent Grammarian of the XVth 
century. He taught in the college of Rome, and afterwards went to Venice by the 


{a ) See the 
werſes, eohich 
Geſner cites, fol. 
59 verſo, of his 
Bibliotheque. 


ture [ A ]. 


tholic, and the other a good Proteſtant. 
particular account of the matter [B]. 


[4A] He continued to publiſh ſeveral books of Litera: 
ture.] You will find the titles of moſt of them in 
\ Geſner's Bibliotheque, who obſerves, that Mancinel- 
lus's Commentary on the firit book of Cicero's Rhe- 
torics ad Herennium, was printed at Venice in the 
year 1497, in the preſence of the author. I add, 
that Mancinellus made notes on Horace, Juvenal, 
Suetonius, c. and corrections on Laurentius Valla's 


Elgantie, He likewiſe compoſed orations, and La- 


tin verſes, which have been inſerted in the ſecond 
volume of the Deliciæ Poctarum Italorum. | 

_[B] I will quote a third author, who gives us a 
little more particular account of the matter.] Mr Du 
Pleſſis Mornai, alledging thoſe, who ſpoke againſt 
the papacy under Alexander VI, begins with citing 


Du Pleſſis- à paſſage of Jerom, Paul Catalan, and then adds (1), 
VE d Ini Antony Mancinellus was ſtill more bold. On 


* a ſolemn day, juſt as the proceſſion was ſetting for- 
ward, mounted on 'a white horſe, according to 
cuſtom, he made an oration at Rome before all the 
people, againit Alexander VI, openly reproving his 
irregular, ſcandalous, and abominable behaviour ; 


the people. Alexander cauſed him to be ſeized, 


Lo * * A Lad * * 


c 


cured, he made a more bold ſpeech on another 
* feſtival ; and then Alexander ordered his tongue to 
be cut out, of which he died *” Cocffeteau could 
aniwer nothing to this, but that he knew not what to 


* Hreronymus 
Marius, in Eu- 


(2) Coiffeteau, 
Reponſe au My- 
ſtere d' [niquite, 
Pag. 1213, 
1214. 


of a melancholy di poſition, who ſet fo little value on their 
lives (2). Without doubt, he knew not, that the 
Hieronymus Marius, whom Du Plefſis had cited, 
and whom he calls Hieroſme le Maire, was an author, 
who fled from Italy, for the liberty of profeſſing the 


and having finiſhed it, he threw copies of it among 


and both his hands to be cut off: as ſoon he was: 


believe of it. There are few perſons, except ſuch as are 


advice of Pomponius Lætus (43), and continued to publiſh ſeveral books of Litera- 
It is ſaid, that having made an oration againſt the immoralities of Alexan- ( 
der VI, that Pope was ſo enraged, that he ordered his tongue to be cut out, and his a $A 
hands cut off (0). The two authors whom I quote for this fact, are, the one a good Ca- V 394, verſo. 
I ſhall quote a third, who gives us a little more 


(b) Prateolus, 


Creſpin, of the 

State of the | 
Church, Fag. m. 
: 065 9 


knowledge of him; but yet he has charged him with 
being an enemy to the Popes. I know not whether this 
adventure of Mancinellus can be proved by any other 
teſtimony than this; but I doubt not, that the teſtimony 
of all thoſe, I have any knowledge of, who have ſpoken 
of it, 1s derived mediately or immediately from him. 
I have read in the Diarium of Burchard, a particular 
which relates to this affair: namely, that, on the 
firſt Sunday of Advent 1502, the duke of Valenti- 
nois, fon of Alexander VI, ordered the hand and the 


end of the tongue of a man maſked, who had fpoken 


ill of him, to be cut off. For two days his hand was 
ſeen hanging at a window, the end of the tongue be- 
ing faſtened to the little finger. Eadem die ſero qui- 
dam maſcheratus uſus eft per Burgum quibuſdam verbis 
inhoneftis contra Ducem Valentinum, quod Dux intelligens 
fecit eum capi & duci ad curiam e & circa 
nonam noctis fuit e abſciſſa manus, anterior pars, 
linguæ, que fuit appenſa parvo digito manus abſeiſe, & 
manus ipſa feneftra curiæ ſanctæ crucis appenſa, ubi 
manfit ad ſecundum diem (4). Many things, as unlike (4) Burchard, in 
as theſe. two, have ſerved as a foundation to one Diario, pag. 78, 
another, by a metamorphoſis, to which hiftorical 729. See alſo 
facts are very ſubject. I do not affirm, that this is e g 5 _ 
the preſent caſe ; but, that it may be enquired into, of Dies onda, 
whether ſome mixture of accidents may not have pag. 367, 7 
confounded matters here, I will relate a ſtory, which 
Thomaſi tells immediately after that of the unknown 
perſon, whoſe tongue and hand were cut off. 

© The Pope, and the duke of Valentinois, being g not 
informed, that a brother of one John Lorenzo of rightly a9 
Venice, at that time famous for his learning, had ted: the original 
* tranſlated into Latin, and even ſent to Venice, to be Italian imports, _ 
2 there, ſome libels, which he had cauſed to _ eg books 

rendered into Greek (5), againſt the life of the in Greek. 14 
one and the other, by the {aid John Lorenzo, who John Lorenzo, 
was ſince dead, they gave orders to ſeize him, 


and that they 
taking all the precautions to keep the matter were found a- 
2 * * ſecret, 


(5) This paſſage | 


K K a = 


mong his papers. 


E xodium cum 


* ſecret, and with all poſſible diligence: they ordered 
all his effets and papers to be taken from him, 
© whether they belonged to him or his brother; of 
© which the republic was ſoon 
particularly intereſted in the perſons and goods of 
< theſe brothers: for which reaſon ſhe immediately 
* ſent orders to her a mbaſſador to intercede as power- 
« fully as poſſible with the Pope, in her name, for the 
« releaſe of this priſoner. The ambaſſador performed 
© his orders as ſoon as poſſible, preſſing his holineſs 
in an extraordinary manner, in a long audience 
* which he had of him, and preſenting to him the 
* ſenate's letters, to grant him the enlargement of 
the perſon he demanded; to whom the Pope 


apprized, being very 


* 


MAN DUCUS. MANICHEE S. 


anſwered, that he could not have thought the re- (6) Thoma 
public would have intereſted itſelf fo far in behalf Thomas Li 
of the priſoner, and that he was extreamly ſorry Czfar Borg, 
he could not comply with her demands; fince the Pag. 368, 36g. 
* proceſs, and the life of the perſon, for whom ſhe (7) Cum Hier. 
* interceded, were already at an end, he having been nymus Mancig. 
* ſtrangled, and thrown into the Tiber ſome nights us Neopolitany 
„ before (6). s es adrerus Cav 
I have only to obſerve farther, that Auguſtin alas eit att 
Niphus, ſpeaking of the witty ſayings, which we aculeatis "Inn 
ought to avoid, that we may not run any hazard, nibus, & a Ce. 
makes uſe of the example of Jerom Mancionus a dete linguæ mu- 
Neapolitan, whoſe tongue Cæſar Borgia ordered to be 
cut out (7). | 


A «a = 


* 


animadverſum 
eſt. 


MAN DU C Us. Thus the Romans called certain figures, which they produced in Ie 


plays, or at other publick ſports [A], to make ſome laugh, and to terrify others. It is 


Pag. m. 337. 


(a) Tandemque not difficult to gueſs why theſe figures were thus called. We need only remember, that 


redit ad pulpita 
notum 


a ſtrange cracking noiſe. 


 perſonze pallentis at them ( a). 


hiatum 


they had great cheeks, a great open mouth, and long and ſharp teeth, with which they made 
Juvenal informs us, that children were very much frightened 
And from hence doubtleſs the mothers took occaſion to threaten their 


In gremio matris Children, who would not obey their commands, that Manducus would come and eat 


formidat ruſticus 
infans. Fuve- 
nal, Sat. III, 
ver. 174. 


them (6). 


(3) See the com- thus intituled a Dramatic piece. 
mentary upon the 
emblems of Alcia- 
tus, pag. 717, 
of the Edit. of 
Padua, 1661. 


marks contain a proof of all this. 


141, Or at other public forts.) I prove it by theſe 
() Rudent, Act. two Verſes of Plautus (1). 
ii, Scen. vi, ver. | 


51. 
cem? 


L A. Quapropter? CH. Quia pol clare crepito 
dentibus. | OS 


C H. What if I let myſelf out to the public games for 
a Manducus ? L A. Why ſo? CH. Becauſe I make 
an excellent cracking with my teeth. ene 


Upon which the commentator Philippus Parzus makes 


(2) Scalig. ** this note, which he borrowed from Scaliger (2). 


Varron. de Ling. * Manducus eſt popproauxetor quod in ludis circumfe- 


Lat. Pag. 150. <« rebatur inter cæteras ridicularias & formidoloſas per- 
« pitans dentibus. - - - - - Manducus us a frightful 

 * figure, carried about in ſhews among other ridiculous 
* and terrifying pageants, with 2 cheeks, a wide 
< gaping mouth, and making a 
« teeth.” Scaliger adds, that this was done chiefly 
when the Atellanæ were acted, and cites the paſlage I 
have related out of ſuvenal. Dentes, continues he, 
© magnos & voracitatem attribuebant nocturnis illis 

_ © terriculamentis ; quo nomine factum ut Lamiam pue- 


with the tradition of the Lamiæ; for it was ſaid, that they alſo devoured children. 
we may believe Scaliger [B], Manducus was called Pytho Gorgonius, by a Poet, who 
This Poet applied himſelf chiefly to the Comedies 
called Atellanæ, wherein the figures, I am ſpeaking of, chiefly took place. 
In a parallel between the ancient and modern 
cuſtoms, we ſhould join together Manducus and Bugbear, See the article ACCO. 


"CH; Quid fi aliquo ad ludos me pro Manduco lo- 


* ſonas, magnis malis, lateque dehiſcens & clare cre- | 


ud cracking with it's 


It therefore became a nocturnal ſcare-crow, or ſpectre. This did not ill agree 


If 


Our re- 


< rorum infantium deglutricem fingerent. - - - - - They 

* aſcribed great teeth and woracity to theſe nofturnal 

* ſeare-crows : hence it wwas, they feigned, that Lamia 4 

© dewoured young children. e . | 
[B] FF we may believe Scaliger.] Here is the ſe- 

quel of the words, cited in the preceding remark. 

Inde Pomponius Atellanarius Poeta inſcripſit exodium 

< quoddam Pythonem Gorgonium, qui nihil aliud erat, 

© ut puto, quam ille Manducus, de quo dixi. Nam 

© Pythonem pro terriculamento, & Gorgonium pro 

Munduco, quia yogy,oves cum magnis dentibus 

pingebantur. Itaque apud Nonium ita leges, gamiæ 

Gulgſi. Lucillius libro xxx. 


R av 


Illo quid fiat Lamia, & Pytho oxyodontes. 
Quo veniunt illæ gumiz, vetulz, improbæ, ineptæ. 


From thence Pomponius, the Atellanarian Poet, intitu- 
* led, a certain interlude Pytho Gorgonius, which was no 
© other, I believe, than the Manducus, I have been 
* ſpeaking of ; becauſe the Gorgons avere painted with 
great teeth. Hence in Nonius you .meet with Gumiæ 
* Guloſi, 2. e. Gluttons; and in Lucilius, book xxx ;* 


IIlo quid flat Lamia, &c. 


'MANICHEES, heretics, whoſe infamous ſect, founded by one Manes 2 ], 
begun in the IIId century, and eſtabliſhed itſelf in ſeveral provinces, and ſubſiſted a very 


long time. They taught ſuch doctrines, as ought to inſpire us with the 


LA] 4 je# founded by one Manes.) He was a Perſian 
by nation, of a very mean birth, but aue///paped, and 
of a good quit, which was the reaſon that a widow, 
who bought him, took a /iking to him, adopted him for 
her fon, and took care to have him inſtructed, by the 
_ magi, in the diſcipline and philoſophy of the Perfians ; 
wherein he improved ſo much, that being otheraviſe na- 
turally eloquent, and expreſſing himſelf eafily, and with a 
good grace, he acquired the reputation of a ſubtile and 
learned Philoſopher (1). He ſtudied chiefly the books 
of a certain Arabian called Scythianus, and took. from 
him the teſt part of his wicked doctrines. 'Tere- 
binthus, heir to the eſtate, money, and impieties of 
Scythianus, had brought upon himſelf a great perſe- 
cution, for having publiſhed ſome doctrines in Perſia, 
and fled to this widow's houſe. He made a very 
tragical end; his books and money remained with 
the widow, and by this means Manes found in her 
houſe the writings of Scythianus. © When, accord- 
ing to his cuſtom, he aſcended in the night-time 
to the top of the houſe (2) to invoke, upon 
1 


(1) Maimbourg's 
_ Hiſtory of St 
Leo, 69k 1, pag. 
II, 


(2) That is, the 
wide s houſe, 


- 


greateſt 
horror. 


the platform, the demons of the air, which the 
* Manichees have ſince practiſed in their execrable 
* ceremonies, he was ſuddenly ſtruck with a blow 
from heaven, which threw him down from the top 
to the bottom upon the ground, whereby his head 
was cruſhed, and his neck broken (3).“ St Epipha- 
nius relates, that Scythianus had the ſame fate; that 
1s, that he fell from the top of the houſe (4). Others 


( 3) Maimbourg, 
ubi ſupra. 


ſay, that the devil carried Terebinthus into a deſert, (4) Epiphan. air: 


and there ſtrangled him, and that Scythianus was F=rc Pag. 
cruſhed under the ruins of his houſe at Jeruſalem. '*** 
Seythianus autem domus ſuæ ruina oppreſſus miſeri periit. 
Diſcipulum autem & ſucceſſorem doctrinæ ſue habuit 
guendam nomine Buddam, cognomine Terebinthum, qui & 
iþſe à Satana in ſolitudinem abreptus ſtrangulatus eſt (5). 
They ſay alſo that Manes married the widow, 15 
enfranchiſed him (6,) and hereby they find a continu- 
ation of the parallel they make between him and 
Mahomet. ey add, that he was flea'd alive, be- 
cauſe of the enchantments and withcraft he uſed, to (6) 14, ib. fo 
kill the king's fon. Peſiguam ſuis incautationibus Re- 120, 
gi: 


(5) Lamb. Da- 
næus, notis in 
librum Auguſt. 
de Hærefibus, 

fol. 118. verſo, 
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0085 
pag. < 
Hab 
he uſe 
'Tiv4% 
ua 
po 
Cum 


. ment: 


adhib 


* Hie 
Eccl. 


ao. 


00) N 
ſupra 


14. 
{10) 


Here 


(in 


115. 


f berti 


(12) 


115. 


(13) 

Hiſt, 
ligion 
form 
Tom, 


126. 


(14) 


ſupra. 


Wo 
Life 7 
21a, 
369. 
Jierg« 
incio- 
litanug 
a- 
am 
alibug 
rmo- 
1 Cp. 
mu- 


ſum 
„ Ni. 
fine, 
37» 


aimbourg, 


ra. 


iphan. ad- 


notis in 
| Auguſte A 3 
ereſibus, 
18. velſo. 1 


Pg. 28 . 
. Be, 
illum 


Aulic', 


(7) Id. ib. 


) St Epiphan- 
5 621, ſays 
hravever, that | 
be uſed remedies, 
T. £134 Pap” 
panevTingG 
POEVEYKAG» 
Cum med:ca- 


menta quecam 


adhibuiſlet. 


* Hier, de Script. 
Eccl. in Arche- 


f las. ; 


(g) Maimb, ubi 
fopra, Pag. 13, 
14. 


(10) Auguſt. de 
Herel, cap. xlui. 


(11) Id. ib. fol. 


MANICHE ES. 
horror. Their weakneſs did not conſiſt, as at firſt it may ſeem, in their doctrine of two 
principles, one good, and the other bad; but in the particular explications they gave of 


it, and in the practical conſequences they drew from it [BJ. It muſt be confeſſed, 


vis Perſarum filium necaſſet, vivus ab ev excoriatus 
eft [> But it is much more probable, that he did 
all he could to cure him. It is certain, that he pre- 
tended to reftore his health, but did not perform his 
promiſe. © The report being ſpread every where 
of the great power, he ſaid he had of working 
* miracles, he was ſent for by king Sapores, to cure 
© his ſon who was very fick. At firſt, this bold de- 
* ceiver drove away all the Phyſicians, who had under- 
taken the cure of this young prince, and promiſed 
the king to reſtore him quickly to perfect health, 
without any other remedy, but that of his own 
« prayers (8). But the child dying in his arms, the 
* king, enraged againſt him, cauſed him to be im- 
« priſoned ; but he eſcaped, and fled into Meſopota- 
© mia. There he was twice confuted in two ſolemn 
* diſputes, by the holy and learned biſhop Arche- 
© laus *, who, with difficulty, faved him from the 
* fury of the people, who would have torn him 
in pieces. Nevertheleſs this ſecured him but a little 
* while ; for ſoon after he was re- taken by ſome horſe- 
men, who were ſent every where after him, and 


carried to Sapores, who cauſed him to be flea'd 


alive, and then threw his body to the dogs, to be 
devoured by them, and hanged up his ſkin, ſtuffed 
with ſtraw, before one of the gates of the city (9). 
[ B] The explications they gave of it, and the pra- 
ical conſequences they drew from it.] According to 
the Manichees (10), the two principles fought to- 
gether, and this conflict occaſioned a mixture of good 
and evil. Ever after the good principle laboured to 
ſeparate what belonged to him: he ſpread his virtue 
among the elements, to make in them this ſeparation. 
The elect alſo laboured in it; for all that was impure 
in the meat, they did eat, ſeparated from the particles 
of the good principle, and then theſe particles, thus 
ſevered and purified, were tranſported to the kingdom 


of Gop, their firſt country, in two veſſelsappointed for 


that purpoſe. Theſe two veſſels are the ſun and 
moon. ſam vero boni à mals purgationem ac libera- 
tionem non ſolum per totum mundum, & de omnibus ejus 


elementis virtutem Dei facere dicunt; verum etiam Ele- 


ctos ſuos per alimenta que ſumunt, & eis quippe alimen- 


tis, ficuti univerſo mundo, Dei ſubſtantiam perhibent eſſe 


commixtam, quam purgari putant in Electis ſuis eo genere 
vitæ, quo vivunt Electi Manichæorum, welut ſanctius 
& excellentius auditoribus ſuis (11) 


115. Edit. Lam- undigue purgatur luminis per quaſdam mnaves ( quas 


berti Danæi. 


(12) Ibid. fol. 
115. Verſo, 


(13) Baſnage, 

Hiſt. of the Re- 
ligion of the Re- 
formed Churches, 


Tom. 1, P. 135, 
126. 


(14) Auguſt. ubi 


ſupra. 


efſe lunam & folem volunt ) regno Dei tanquam propriis 
ſedibus reddi (12). Theſe Heretics © imagined, that, 
to fave ſouls, Go Dp had made a great machine, 


c 
c 
the ſouls up, and afterwards unladed them in the 
* moon, which, having purified theſe ſouls by it's 
* rays, conveyed them into the ſun, and into glory, 
* and hereby they explained the different appearances 
of the moon. It was in the full, when the 
removed out of it into glory (13).' There were 
in theſe veſſels, ſaid they, certain virtues, which 
aſſumed the ſhape of a man, on purpoſe to make the 
women of the other party fall in love with them ; 
for, during the motions of luſt, the light which is 
entangled in the members, flies away, and is received 
into the tranſport veſſels which reſtore it to il's natural 
place. EJe autem in eis navibus ſanctas wirtutes, que 
fe in maſculos transfigurant, ut illiciant feeminas gentis 
adverſe, & per hanc illecebram commota eorum concu- 
piſcentia fugiat de illis lumen, quod membris ſuis per- 
mixtum tenebant, & purgandum ſuſceperant ab Angelis 


lucis, purgatumque illis navibus imponatur ad rena 


propria reportandum (14). While ſome virtues aſſumed 
the ſhape of a man, others took upon them that of a 
woman, to entice men to love them, and f@ recipro- 
cally to make the laſcivious fires ſeparate the ſubſtances 
of light from the ſubſtances of darkneſs. Certe illi 
libri Manichæi funt omnibus fine dubitatione communes, 
in quibus libris illa portenta ad illiciendos, & per con- 
cupiſcentiam di ſſolvendos utriuſque ſexus principes tene- 
brarum, ut liberata fugia ab eis, que captivata tenebra- 


tur in tis diving ſubſtantia, de maſeulorum in faminas, 


tenaciſſimo vinculo, colligaſſet (18). 


Quicquid vero 


compoſed of twelve veſſels, which inſenſibly carried 


veſſels brought thither a multitude of ſouls, 
and it decreaſed in proportion as theſe ſouls were 


they employed in explaining and applying * 


that 
this 


& fæminarum in maſetls transfiguratione conſcripta 


the parts of light were much more intermixed with 
the parts of darkneſs, in perſons that do the work of 
generation, than in others (16), you may underſtand 
the monſtrous alliance they made between theſe two 
doctrines, one of which was, that men muſt not mar- 
ry, nor procreate children; the other that they may 
give the reins to the tranſports of nature, provided 
they hinder conception. Ez ſi utuntur conjugibus, con- 


ceptum tamen generationemque devitant, ne divina ſub- 
ftantia quæ in eos per alimenta ingreditur wvinculis car- 


nets ligetur in prole (17). It ſeems, they believed that 
Saclas, one of the princes of darkneſs, a greater de- 
vourer of children than Satarn, could not find a bet- 
ter way of holding in cloſe priſon the divine particles 
he had eaten, than that of generation, and that for this 
end he came near his wite, and begot two children 
on her, which were Adam and Eve. Adam & Evam 
ex parentibus principibus fumi aſſerunt natos, cum pater 
eorum nomine Saclas ſociorum fſuorum fetus omnium dea. 
rafſet, & quicquid inde commixtum divine ſubſtantiæ 


funt (15). If you add to this, that they fancied, that (1 5) Id. i, folt 


I16, 


(16) In cwter's 
autem homini- 
bus, etiam in ip- 
ſis auditoribus 
ſuis, hanc par- 
tem bonze divi- 
næque ſubſtan- 
tie, que mixta 
& colligata in 
eſcis & potibus 
detinetur, maxi- 
meque in eis qui 
generant filios, 
arctius & inquina- 
tius colligari pu- 
tant. bid. fol. 
115. | 


(17) Auguſtin, 
ibid, fol. 117. 


ceperat, cum uxore concumbens in carne prolis, tanguam 


Now becauſe they 
looked upon their elect as very good purifiers, I mean 


as perſons, who did admirably filter the parts of the 


divine ſubſtance, entangled and impriſoned in the ali- 
ments (19), they gave them the principles of generation 
to eat; and it is ſaid, that they mixed them with the 
ſymbols of the Euchariſt, a thing ſo abominable, that 
the biſhop of Meaux had reaſon to ſay, That one dares 
not think, and much leſs write it (20). The words of 
St Auguſtin are theſe : © Qua occaſione vel potius exe- 


La) 


© ſemine humano ſumere, ut etiam inde, ſicut de aliis 
« cibis quos accipiunt, ſubſtantia illa divina purge- 
tur (21). . - . Ac per hoc ſequitur eos, ut fic eam 
& de ſemine humano, quemadmodum de aliis ſemi- 
nibus, quz in alimentis ſumunt, debeant manducan- 
do purgare. Unde etiam Cathariſtæ appellantur, 
« quaſi purgatores, tanta eam * diligentia, ut 
0 8 nec ab hac tam horrenda cibi turpitudine abſti- 
© neant (22). - - - Upon which occaſion, or rather com- 
c 
. 
c 
6 
» 
. 
* 
c 
. 


pelled by an execrable ſuperſtition, their elect are ob- 


human ſeed ; that from thence alſo, as from other kinds 
of food which they take, that divine ſubſtance may be 
purged. . . . . They likewiſe purge this ſubſtance by hu- 
man feed, as well as by other kinds of ſeed, which 
they take in their food. M hence alſo they are called 
Puriſts, that is purgers ; purging it ſo diligently, that 
they abſtain not even from this horrid and ſhameful 
© food.” They did not own, that they committed this 
abomination ; but it is pretended, rhat they were con- 
victed of it (23) : let us recite the words of a modern 
writer, As they believed, that the ſpirit came from a 
good principle, and that the fleſh and the body were 
. 8 an ill one, they taught, that men ought to 
hate, deſpiſe, and diſhonour it by all ways poſſible; 
and, upon this infamous pretence, there is no ſort 


c 


c 


(18) Id. ib. 


(19) See the laſt 


remark. 25 


(20) Hiſt. of the 


Variations, S 


« crabilis ſuperſtitionis quadam neceſſitate coguntur ;, vum. xv, pegs 
Ele&i eorum velut Euchariſtiam conſperſam cum m. 129. 


(21) Auguſt. ib. 


Fol. 115. verſo. 


(22) Ib. fol, 116. 


Deo. 
liged to take as it were the ſacrament ſprinkled with F 


(2.3) Ib. fol, 116. 


© of execrable uncleanneſs, wherewith they did not 


« defile themſelves in their aſſemblies (24) St Au- 

uſtin does not attribute to them this; yet I do not 
lay, that Maimbourg is miſtaken, for the doctrine and 
conduct of the Manichees is related many different 
ways; which happened without doubt, either becauſe 
they varied their doctrine from age to age, or becauſe 
all their cotemporary doors did not explain it after 


the ſame manner; or laſtly, becauſe all their adver- 


faries did not rightly underſtand them. It was thought 
fit to deſtroy all the books of the Manichees : which 
may have been of ſome uſe ; but this little inconve- 
nience ariſes from it, that we cannot be ſure. of their 
doctrine, as we might have been by conſulting the 
works of their moſt learned, authors. By the frag- 
ments of their ſyſtem, which we meet with in the 
fathers, it plainly appears, that they were not happy 
in their hypotheſes, when they came to particulars. 
Their firſt hypotheſis was falſe, and it grew worſe in 
their hands by the little art and philoſophical {kill 


CJ] This 


(24) Maimbourg, 
ubi ſupra, Page 
17, 18. 


* 


92 


{23) St Epiphan. 
ad verſ. Hæreſ. 
Pag. 620, ſup- 
poſes, that Scy- 
thianus went to 
eruſalem, to 
confer with the 
apoſtles. He 
went therefore 
before Titus took 
the city; and fo 
his diſciple could 
not be cotempo- 
rary with Manes 
in the IIId cen- 


tury. 


(27) Suidas, in 
| Mans. 


(28) Plutarch, 
in his treatiſe of 
Iſis and Oſiris, 
Hag. m. 1 043. 
This paſſage in 
the Greek and 
Latin edition of 
Frankfort, 
1620, is at pag. 
369, and follow - 
ing. 
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(29) He ſhauld 
ſay 5200: fee 
the remark [E] 
of the article 
ZOROASTER, 
at the beginning. 


" He 
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MANICHEES: 


this falſe tenet, which is much more ancient than Manes [CJ, and cannot be maintained 


[C] This falſe tenet is much more ancient than Manes.) 
We have already ſeen, that he found it in the books 
which Terebinthus inherited from his maſter Scythia- 
nus. It is not true, as St Epiphanius ſuppoſes that 
this Scythianus lived in the times of the apoſtles (25); 

e ſhould have ſaid only, that he might have been 
Manes's grandfather * But it is very true, that the 
doctrine of two principles was Known in the world 
a long time before the preaching of the apoſtles. 
Scythianus was indebted to Pythagoras for it, if we 
may believe Epiphanius (26). Some ſay (27), that 
Terebinthus borrowed it from Empedocles. The 


Gnoſtics, Cerdonians, Marcionites, and ſeveral other 


ſectaries, who introduced this bad doctrine into Chri- 
ſtianity, before Manes was ſpoken of, were not the 
inventers of it: they found it in the Pagan Philoſo- 


phers. Plutarch informs us of the antiquity and uni- 


verſality of this ſyſtem, not as a mere —__ but 
as a faithful follower of it. It is impoſſible, fays 
he (28), that one cauſe alone, whether good or bad, 
* ſhould be the principle of all things together, be- 
cauſe Go is not the cauſe of evil, and the har- 
mony of this world is compoſed of contraries, like 
a harp, whoſe muſic conſiſts of high and low notes; 
as Heraclitus faid, and to the ſame purpoſe Euri- 
pides al'o: | 


A 


oO. OG 


The good was never ſeparated from the evil, 
The one is always mixed with the other, 
: That all things in the world may go on the better. 


© Wherefore this opinion is very ancient being de- 
ſcended from Divines and Lawgivers, in times paſt, 
to the Poets and Philoſophers, but without its being 
known who was the firſt author of it; although it 
is ſo firmly imprinted in the minds of men, that it 
can by no means be defaced or rooted out: it is 16 
frequently taught, not only in private diſcourſe, 
and common reports, but at the ſacrifices and di- 
vine ceremonies of the gods, as well in the bar- 
barous nations, as among the Greeks in many 
places, that neither does this world float in uncer- 


LY 


* 


. 


A 


reaſon ; neither 1s it one reaſon alone, which main- 
tains and governs it with I know not what rudders, 


mixed with good and evil; and to ſpeak openly, 
there is nothing here below, which nature brings 
forth and produces, that 1s in itſelf pure and ſimple ; 
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who diſtributes to us all affairs, as a Vintner does his 
wines, by mingling and brewing them one with ano- 
ther. Thus this life is governed by two principles 
and two powers contrary to one another ; one of 
which directs and conducts us to the right hand by 
a right way, and the other, on the contrary, diverts 
us from it, and turns us back. Thus this life is 
mixed, and this world, if not all of it, yet at leaſt 
the lower and terreſtrial part of it below the moon, 
is unequal and variable, ſubject to all the changes 
that are poſſible: For nothing can be without a 
preceding cauſe, and what is good in it ſelf 
can never be the cauſe of evil; nature therefore 
muſt have a principle and cauſe, from which e- 
vil proceeds, as well as another, from which good 
proceeds. This is the opinion of the greateſt part 
and the wiſeſt among the ancients ; for ſome think, 
there are two gods acting in an oppoſite man- 
ner; the one the author of all good, and the o- 
ther of all evil: Others call him Gop, who is 
author of all good, and the other a damon; as 
did Zoroaſter the magician, of whom it is ſaid, 
© that he lived five hundred years (29) before the 
times of the Trojan war. He therefore called the 
good god Oromazes, and the other Arimanius : 
* And moreover he ſaid, that the one reſembled 
light more than any other ſenſible thing, and the 
* other darkneſs and ignorance ; and that there was 
© between them two, one called Mithres ; wherefore 
* the Perſians do ſtill call him, who intercedes and 
* mediates, Mithres ; and he taught men to ſacri- 
* fice to the one, to deſire of him all good things, and 
© thank him for them; and to the other, to divert 
and keep off all evil and unfortunate things. 


a «& 


tainty, without being governed by providence and 


and reins of obedience ; but there are many of them 


nor is there one only diſpenſer of the two veſſels, 


by 


* (30). The Chaldzans fay, that, among the gods 
of the planets as they call them, there are two, 
who do good, and two who do evil, and three, 
which are common, and in the middle between 
both. And as to the opinion of the Greeks con- 
cerning this, no body is ignorant of it, That there 
are two parts of the world, one good, which be— 
longs to Jupiter Olympius, that 15, heavenly ; the 
other bad, which belongs to the infernal Pluto : 
And they feign moreover, that the goddeſs Har- 
monia, that is, harmony, was born of Mars and 
Venus, whereof the one is cruel, moroſe, and con- 
tentious, and the other mild, loving, and fruitful. 
Oblerve, that the Philoſophers themſelves agree in 
this; for IIeraclitus openly calls war, the father, 
king, maſter, and lord of all the world, and ſays, 
that Homer, when he prayed, 
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May all war ceaſe in earth and heaven, 


Between both gods and men, 


did not conſider, that he curſed the generation and 
production of all things, which come into being 
by the ſtruggle and contrariety of the paſſions, and 
that the ſun would not tranſgreis the bounds, 
prefixed to him, leſt the furies, the miniſters 
and aſſiſtants of juſtice, ſhould meet him. And 


(39) Ib. p. 1046, 


* Empedocles ſays, the principle of good is called 


© love and friendſhip, and often Harmonia; and the 
* cauie of evil is 


A bloody lt, and peſtilentiaF noiſe. 


As to the Pythagoreans, they denote and ſpecify 
this by many names, calling the good principle, 
one, finite, reſting, ſtreight, odd, ſquared, dexter, 
luminous; and the bad, two, infinite, moving, 
crooked, even, more long 
ſiniſter, dark. Ariſtotle calls the one Form, and 
the other Privation. And Plato, ſhadowing, as it 
were and covering his meaning, in many places, 
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laws, which he wrote when he was old, he no 
more calls them by ambiguous and covered names, 
nor by ſignificant notes, but in plain terms he ſays, 
that this world is not managed by one ſoul only, 
but by many, at a venture, at leaſt by two, whereof 
one is beneficent, and the other contrary to it, and 
produces contrary effects. And between theſe tvo 
there is alſo a third cauſe, which is not without 
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* the two others.” Plutarch, in another book (31), 
ſays expreſsly, that the nature of Gop does not 
permit him to do any thing but what is good, nor. 
to be angry with any one, nor to hurt him. This 
author therefore muſt have been perſuaded, that the 
afflictions, which ſo often torment men, proceed from 
another cauſe than Go p, and conſequently that there 
were two principles, one that did nothing but what 
was good, and the other which did nothing but what 
was evil. I add, that the Periian Philoſophers, who 
are much ancienter than thoſe of Egypt, have con- 

ſtantly taught this doctrine (32). | 
Plutarch carries it too far when he pretends, that 
this doctrine appeared in the public acts of religion 
among the Barbarians apd Greeks (33), for though 
it be true, that the Pagans acknowledged and honour- 
ed hurtful gods; yet they taught alſo, both by their 
books and by their practice, that the ſame Go b, who 
ſometimes beſtowed good things upon a nation, did 
ſome time after aMict it, to take vengeance for ſome 
offence. If you read the Greek authors never ſo little, 
you will plainly perceive this : We may ſay the ſame 
thing of Rome. Read Livy, Cicero, and other Latin 
writers, you will clearly underſtand, that the ſame 
Jupiter, to whom facriſices were oftered for a victory 
gained, was honoured upon other occaſions, that he 
might ceaſe to afflict the people of Rome: And 
though there was one Vejovis, much more inclined 
to do evil than to do good; nevertheleſs it was be- 
lieved, that Dijovis, or Dieſpiter, that is, the good 
Jupiter, darted the thunderbolt. Aulus Gellius ex- 
preſſes himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he clearly 
diſtinguiſhes 


than broad, unequal, 


calls one of thete contrary principles the Same, 
and the ſecond the Other: But in his book of 


a foul, nor without reaſon, nor unmoveable of it 
© ſelf, as ſome think, but adjacent and adhering to 


Pag. 1102s 


(31) Non poſſe 
ſuaviter vivi jux- 
ta Epicurum 


(32) Diop. Lact, 
in proœmio, 
num. vii. 
Agathias, Hiſt. 
ib. ii. 


(33) Obſerve, 
that J cenſure 
Platarch only for 
ſuppoſing, that 
by the public 
acts of religion 
the Greeks teſt: 
fied that there 
were ſome gods, 
the good Jupiter, 
for inſtance, W 
could do nothing 
but what was 
good, 
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kinds 
paſſage 
bius, 1 
mark 

article 


CIAN 


(36) 
d 
527. 


ö 
FO (44) Aulus Gel- 
lius, Jb. v. cap. 
ii. 
: Gee concern- 
= ing theſe two 
= kinds of gods, a 
paſſage of Arno- 
: bius, in the re- 
= mark [E] of the 
= article PAULI- 
= CIANS, 
= 
poſe _ 
Vi u- 
uin = 
2. 3 A 
g. Larrt: 
1 1 
"0 RE. (36) Homer, 
Hit. ad lib. ult. 
ſerve, 1 
nſure 4 
only for 
uble 
eligion _ 
ks teſti: = 3 
there 
1 
ne bod 
Jupitel, Wh 
ee; who EE, 1 
it Was 


that Homer, I ſay, ſet only one 


„ 


diſtinguiſhes Jupiter from Vejovis (34). Cum Jovem 
« jgitur & Dijovem a juvando nominaſſent: eum quo- 
que contra deum, qui non juvandi poteſtatem ſed 
vim nocendi haberet (nam deos quoſdam ut prodeſ- 
« ſent celebrabant, quoſdam ne obeſſent placabant) Ve. 
jowem appellaverunt, dempta m_ detracta juvandi 
facultate. . . . . . Simulachrum dei Yejowis, quod eſt 
in æde, de qua ſupra dixi, ſagittas tenet, quæ ſunt 
videlicet paratæ ad nocendum : quapropter eum de- 
um plerique Apollinem eſſe dixerunt. . . . Virgihum 
quoque aiunt, multæ antiquitatis hominem fine oſten- 
tationis odio peritum, numina læva in Georgicis 
quoque deprecari, ſig niſicantem quandam vim eſſe 
hujuſcemodi deorum in lædendo magis quam in ju- 
vando potentem. Verſus Virgilii hi ſunt: 
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In tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria, ſi quem 
Numina læva ſinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo (35). 


Having named Fupiter and Dijovis from juvare 
to help; on the contrary, they called that god, who had 
© not the power of helping, but of hurting, Vejovis; 
* for they honoured ſome gods, that they might aſſiſt them, 
and fome they prayed to, left they ſhould hurt them. . .. . 
The image of the gad Vejowis, which is an the temple 
I before mentioned, holds arrows in his hand, to ſhew 
his readineſs to hurt ; for which reaſon many have 
taken him for Apollo. . . . . . They ſay likewiſe, that 
Virgil, who was ſkilled in antiquity without oftenta- 
© tion, deprecates the unpropitious deities in his Georgics, 
* fignifying, that theſe gods are more powerful to hurt, 
© than to aſſiſt: He ſays; | 4 | 
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Though mean the theme, the glory will be great, 
If hurtful gods permit, and Phebus hear my pray r. 


Plutarch is alſo miſtaken, when he thinks, that the Phi- 
loſophers and Poets are agreed in the doctrine of two 
principles. Did he not remember that Homer, the 


prince of poets, their pattern, their common original; 
| god over the two 


veſſels of good and evil ? 


Aoto} , Te miller naJartia]at ty As, Ade. 
por dia Pidg, 1240, Arg. d dr. 

O e Hαẽui Es dn Zebs Tepriniegur ©», 

ANN wil Te ang due AU Ia, NAA d 3DAG 

Q dt xs Tar Avſoar Son, AwCn]ev Ene. 

Kai & x41 PCpwrts &Tt y love STav fnduver 

S I irs Feolor Te] 1urv ©» Bee. 


Duo quippe dolia jacent in Jovis limine 
Donorum quæ dat, a/terum malorum, alterum vero 
| bonorum : | 

Cui quidem miſcens dederit Jupiter fulmine gaudens, 

Interdum quidem in malum ille incidit, interdum & 


in bonum: | 
Cui vero ex malis dederit, injuriis omnibus obnoxium 
Reit: | 


Et illum exitialis dolor acerbiſſimus ſuper terram al- 
mam exercet: | | 


Vagaturque, nec dis honoratus neque mortalibus (36). 


Two weſſels land before the throne of Fove, 
Replete with gifts; theſe good, the others ill. 

On ſome the god that thunders pours them mix'd: 
Such lead a cheguer d life of happineſs and woe. 
But he, to whom the bad alone he ſends, 
Harraſs'd with endleſs miſery and pain, 
Wanders, an outcaſt both of gods and men. 


Mr Coſtar has juſtly cenſured theſe words of Mr Gi- 
rac: It ſeems, you imitate Homer's Fupiter, and that, 
drawing out of weſſels, you pour out with both hands, 


as he did, this diverſity of matter, by chance, and wwith- 


out choice. Here follows the cenſure. The compa- 
riſon of Jupiter does me honour ; but it does 
* little honour to him, who alledges it ſo impertinent- 


* Iy. Homer *, who is the inventer of this fiction, 
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by any one, who admits the Holy Scripture, either in whole or in part, would not eaſily 


be 


and Plato, who relates it | in his Republic, do 
not ſay, that Jupiter, having drawn out of his 
two veſſels all the goods and evils of life, ſcatters 
them inconſiderately upon miſerable mortals: They 
* ſay only, that ſometimes he pours them out pure, 
* ſometimes he mixes them; from whence it comes to 
* paſs, that, among men, ſome are always unhappy, 
* and the fortune of others is nothing but a reciprocal 
flux of happineſs and miſery (37).” But Mr Coſtar 
forgot one thing, which deſerved notice : He did not 
ſay, that of the three things, which Jupiter could do 
with theſe two veſſels, he does but two of them : For 
he might either take out of the good veſſel, or out 
of the bad, or partly out of one, and partly out of 
the other. Homer took care not to ſpeak of theſe 
three offices; for he knew too well, that the firft ne- 
ver takes place, and I think he had done well to 
have ſuppreſſed the ſecond ; for is there any man fo 
unhappy, as to enjoy no manner of good ? Plato re- 
jected this thought of Homer, becauſe it is eſſential 
to Gop to do nothing but what is good ; from 
whence he concluded, that Go p is not the cauſe of 
ſome events that befal men. Odd 4-9 6 S285, s- 


eic ayabos, wav]o! av tin Ele, ws of - 


Aol Aeyuolv 4AM Gnyor pi Ti, evifuroi al- 
71 , mo\nev Is dvr, . mov yas ö 


20% Tov nate iniv. u Tor wiv dyadev 


SE GAAGW airia]tor Tov d αν,Edu d GTT2 
Je CnTeiv Ta are, dM s To Ce. Non igitur 
Deus, quam bonus ſit, omnibus cauſa tft, ut multi 
dicunt, fed paucorum quidem hominibus cauſa eſt, 
multorum vero extra cauſam. Multis enim pauciora 
nobis funt bona quam mala. Et bonorum quidem 
folus Deus cauſa eſt dicenduss Mahrum autem 
quamlibet aliam præter Deum cauſam quearere de- 
cet (38). He ſays, that the Poets, who give us this 
fiction of two veſſels, ſpeak fooliſhly of Go p, and 
are guilty of a great fin. Ouz apy arodin]ior £77 
"Opwipe, r aAAs , TauTyy Thy 4pap]iar mi- 
pl Tx&5s Jess avorros duap]dro]o', rat nyo] 
ds dο% wiloi. Neque Homeri igitur, neque alte- 
rius poets admittendum eft peccatum, ſtulte de Diis 
dicentis, in Jovis limine duo jacere dolia (39). We 
ſhall elſewhere (40) give a larger account of the Pla- 
tonic hypotheſis concerning the original of good and 
tt | : | 
The Apology of Coſtar being very ſcarce in foreign 
countries, I ſhall make no ſcruple to cite a long paſ- 
ſage out of it (41). Perhaps Mr Girac believed the 
romance of the roſe, which makes fortune a Vintner, 
who diſtributes by pots and pints the ſeveral li- 


© quors of theſe two veſſels, according to her caprice 
© and fancy; | | : 


Jupiter en toute ſaiſon 
A ſur l'iſſuè de ſa maiſon, 
Ce dit Homer, deux pleins tonneaux, 

S' il neſt vieulx Homs ne Gargonneaux 
Ni n'eſt Dame ni Demoiſelle, 
Soit vieille, jeune, laide ou belle, 
Qui vie en ce monde regoi ve, 
Qui de ces deux tonneaux ne boiye. 
C'eſt une Taverne pleniere, 
Dont Fortune eft la Taverniere, 

Et en trait en pots & en coupes, 

Pour faire à tout le monde ſoupes. 
Tous elle en abreuve a ſes mains, 
Mais aux uns plus, aux autres moins. 
N'eſt nul qui chacun jour ne pinte, 
De ces tonneaux, ou quarte ou pinte, 
Ou muy, ou ſeptier, ou chopine, 
S'il, comme il plaiſt a la mechine, 
Ou plene paulme, ou quelque goute, 
Que la Fortune au bec luy boute: 
Et bien & mal a chacun verſe, 
Si comme elle eſt douce & peverſe. 


ed That is, 

* Homer inf 

8 Aloft before him; and that every one, 1 
a * 
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+ Dialog. i, 


(37) Coftar, A- 
pol, pag. 225. 


(48) Plato de 
Repub. /ib. ii, 


pag. m. 605. D. 


(39) Id. ib. 


(40) In the re- 


mark [L] of the | 
article PAULI 


CIANS, 


(41) Coftar, ubi 
226, 


ſupra, pag. 
227. 


forms us, that Fupiter W e be 


ſecondo. 
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(42) See the 


Words of Father 


Thomaſſin, in 


the remark [D] 
of the article 
PAULICIANS, 


t Helmold, Chro- 
nic. Sclav, cap. 


lin, 


* "of. de Orig. 


' Tdololatr. lib. i, 


cap. viii, pag. 


280. 


** Guill. Muller. 
Beſcbreibung der 
Africaniſchen | 
Landſchafſt Fetu, 
Pag. 43, 44+ 


(43) Tobias Pfan- 


nerus, Syſtema 


Theol. Gentilis, 


pag. 258. 


(A) Venerano 


come i Manichei 
due principii, uno 
del bene, e Valtro 
del male : con 
queſta differenza 
che poco penſan- 
do al primo, co- 
me quello che 


credono non po- 


ter loro far alcun 
malo, attendono 
ſolo al culto del 
Gior- 
nale de Letterati, 
of the thirty firſt 
of March, 1673, 


Pag. 33, in the 


abſtra& of Viag- 
gio, &c. of the 
voyage to the 


S Eaft Indies, of 


Vicenzo Maria, 


of St Catherine of of all things. 


Siena, procura- 


tor-general of the 


Carmelites. 
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be refuted, if it were maintained by Pagan Philoſophers, well ſkilled in diſputing [D], 
| [ 


© old or young, man or bey, matron or maiden, band. 
« ſome or ugly, drinks of theſe weſſels. It is a tavern 
* of which fortune is the Vintner, who draws for all the 
* avorld, and gives them to drink with her own hand, to 
* ſome more, to others leſs. Ewery one drinks a certain 
* portion, be it pint, quart, or gallon, every day out of 
© this veſſel, as it pleaſes fortune, who mixes to all, good or 
* evil, as ſhe happens to be in good or bad humour. 


For the reſt, the ancient hereſy of two principles 


prevails ſtill in ſome oriental countries (42); and it is 


believed, that it was very common among the ancient 
barbarous people of Europe. Apud Sclavos nondum 
* quidem Chriſti fide imbutos, ſimile dogma receptum 
«* fuifſe, Helmoldus I auctor eſt, qui malum illorum 
Deum Zeewvabhech vocatum ſeribit. Paria & de aliis 
© Germanorum populis Voſſius * conjicit. Atque 
* hodienum, Provinciæ Fetu in Africa incolas perſua- 

ſum fibi habere, eſſe aliquod Numen, cui omnia 
mala, aliud cui bona accepta ferendgy Joh. Guil. 
Mullerus **, Danicz in Africa Ecclei quondam Pa- 
ſtor, teſtatur (4.3). - - - Helmoldus tells us, that the Scla- 
vonians, before their converſion to Chriftianity, held a 
like opinion : he informs us, that their bad god was 
called Zeevuboch. Vaſſius conjectures the ſame of the 
other nations of the Germans. And Fohn William 
Muller, formerly miniſter of the Daniſh church in Afri- 
ca, tells us, that the inhabitants of the province of 
© Fetu in Africa, at this time, aſcribe all the good they 
© receive to one god, and all the bad to another. The 
Gurdes, a nation in Afta, worſhip two principles, 
one as the author of good, the other as the _ of 
evil; but with this difference, that they are infinitely 
more exact in the worſhip of the latter, than of the 
former (44). | | | 

LD] I would not eafily be refuted, if it vere main- 
tained by Pagan Philoſophers, well ſcilled in diſputing.] 
By reaſons à priori they would quickly have been 
routed : but the reaſons a poſteriori were their ſtrong 


6 


holds: with theſe they might have fought a long 


time, and it would have been difficult to force them. 
You will underſtand me better by the explication I 
ſhall now ſubjoin. The moſt certain and moſt clear 
ideas of order we have, teach us, that a Being, which 
exiſts by itſelf, which is neceſſary and eternal, muit 
be one, inſinite, almighty, and endowed with all kind 
of perfection. If therefore we conſult theſe ideas, 
we ſhall find nothing more abſurd, than the hypotheſis 
of two eternal principles, and independent on one 
another, one of which has no goodneſs, and can put 
a ſtop to the deſigns of the other. This is what I 
call reaſons à priori; and which neceſſarily lead us to 
reje& this hypotheſis, and to admit only one principle 

If nothing but this were required to 
prove the goodneſs of a ſyſtem, the cauſe would be 
determined to the confuſion of Zoroaſter, and all his 
followers. But every ſyſtem requires theſe two things 


to make it good; one, that the ideas of it be diſtin ; 


the other, that it accounts for what experience teaches 
us. We muſt fee therefore whether the phœnomena 


of nature can be conveniently explained by the hy- 


potheſis of one principle alone. When the Manichees 


(45) See St E- 
piphanius, evken 
be ſpeaks of Scy- 
thianus, pag. 

619, adv. Hæ- 


6) Foſepb Ci- 
(49) 7 1ſhep of 
Marſico, in diſ- 
curſu de ſanctiſ- 
ſima Incarnatione 
elariſſimis He- 
bræorum doctri- 
nis ab eorumdem 
argumentorum 
oppoſitionibus de- 
ſenſa, in tbe 
Journal of Italy, 
Avg. 27, 1668, 
Pag. 102. 


tell us, that, ſince we ſee in the world many things, 
that are contrary to one another, as heat and cold, 


White and black, light and darkneſs, there muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be two firſt principles (45), they argue piti- 
fully; for the oppoſition between thoſe Beings, howe- 
ver confirmed by what we call variations, diſorders, 
and irregularities of nature, cannot make one half an 
objection againſt the unity, ſimplicity, and immutabi- 
ty of Gop. All theſe things may be accounted for, 
either by the different powers Gop has given to 
bodies, or by the laws of motion, which he 2 eſta- 
bliſned, or from the concurrence of occaſional intelli- 


gent cauſes, by which he is pleaſed to act. This does 


not require the quinteſſences, which the Rabbins have 
imagined, and which haye furniſhed an Italian biſhop 
with an argument ad hominem,. in favour of the incar- 
nation. Di queſta unione parla diffuſamente Þ Autore, 
portando gli eſempi e le ſimilitudini, con cui la fpiegano 
i Rabbini ( alcune delle quale ſono le medefime che ado- 
prano i noftri Theologi per efplicar ] Incarnaſione) e con 
4 flefſe loro dottrine prova evidentemente chella non ſia 
aliro che un inſefiratione, cioe due nature ſefireita, e Divi- 


nita infieme in un ſippoſto (46). They ſay, that Go v 
1 4 t\ 


„ 


C 


has united himſelf to ten moſt pure intelligences called 
Sefira, and that he acts with them in ſuch a manner, 
that all the variations and imperfections of effects muſt 
be attributed to them. Attribuendiſi d Dio ne ſacri 
libri atti fra ſe contrarii e imperfetti, per ſalvare Pim- 
mutabilita e ſua ſomma perfettione, hanno poſta una Ge- 
rarchia di dieci Intelligenze puriſſime, fer mezo delle 
quali, come inſtrumenti della ſua potenxa, egli opera tutte 
le coſe, ma in modo che a loro fole S attribuiſce ogni wa- 
rieta, imperfettiane, e mutatione (47). 


Without being (47) The Fourna! 


at the expence of ſuch an hypotheſis, the fimplicity Y 2 ibid, 


and immutability of the ways of Gop may be ſaved; 
the ſole eſtabliſhment of occaſional cauſes is ſufficient 
for that, provided we are only to explain the phce- 
nomena relating to bodies, and do not conſider man. 


The heavens, and the reſt of the univerſe, declare the 


glory, power, and the unity of Gop ; man alone, 
that maſter-piece of his creation among things viſible, 
Man alone, I ſay, affords the greateſt objection againſt 
the unity of Gop. The matter is thus : 

Man is wicked and unhappy : every one knows it 
by what he feels in himſelf, and by the intercourſe he 
1s obliged to have with his neighbours. He, who 
lives only five or ſix years (48), may be perfectly 
convinced of theſe two things; and they, who live 
long, and are much engaged in worldly affairs, know 
this ſtill more clearly. Travels afford perpetual leflons 
upon this ſubject: they ſhow every where the monu- 
ments of mens misfortunes and wickedneſſes: this ap- 
pears every where by the many priſons, hoſpitals, 
gibbets, and beggars. Here you ſee the ruins of a 
flouriſhing city; elſewhere you cannot even find the 
ruins of it (49). | e 


Jam ſeges eſt ubi Troja fuit, reſecandaque falce 


Luxuriat Phrygio ſanguini pinguis humus (50). 


Where the famed Troy once flood, now corn is found, 
And Phrygian blood manures the fertile ground. 


Read theſe fine words taken from a letter that was 


* diruta ante oculos jacent (51). - - - - Returning ou? 

of” Afia, and ſailing from AEgina towards Megara, I 
began to take a view of the countries on every fide of 
me. Behind me wwas Ægina, before me Megara, on my 
right hand Piræeus, on my left Corinth : which cities 
vere once in a moſt flouriſhing condition, but now he 
in ruins.” Studious men, without going out of their 
cloſets, make the greateſt diſcoveries on theſe two ar- 
ticles ; becauſe, in reading hiſtory, they take a view 
of all the ages and countries of the world. Hiſtory, 
properly ſpeaking, is nothing but a collection of the 
crimes and misfortunes of mankind ; but we muſt 
obſerve, that theſe two evils, the one moral, and the 
other phyſical, do not wholly fill up hiſtory, nor all 
the experience of private perſons. There are eve- 
ry where ſome things, that are phyſically good and 
morally good; ſome examples of virtue, and ſome 
examples of happineſs : and this is that, which makes 
the difficulty; for if there were none but evil and 
unhappy men, there would be no occaſion to have re- 
courſe to the hypotheſis of two principles; it is the 
mixture of happineſs and virtue with miſery and vice, 
which requires this hypotheſis ; and this is the ſtrong 
hold of the ſect of Zoroaſter. | 

See the reaſoning of Plato and Plutarch in the paſ- 
ſages I have cited above. LET 

In order to make it appear how difficult it would 
be to refute this falſe ſyſtem, and that we may con- 
clude, that it is neceſſary to have recourſe to revela- 
tion to overthrow it, let us feign here a diſpute be- 
tween Meliſſus and Zoroaſter, who were both Pagans, 
and great Philoſophers. Meliſſus, who acknowledged 
but one principle (52), would ſay, at firſt, that his 
ſyſtem agrees admirably well with the ideas of order. 
The neceſſary Being is not bounded; and therefore is 
infinite and almighty, and conſequently one ; and it 
would be x monſtrous thing, and a contradiction, if 
he had no goodneſs, but the greateſt of all vices, viz. 


an 


A Lal A * * * 


as. 101. 


(48) At that age 
he has played and 
ſuffered malicicus 
tricks; he has 


had grief and for- 


row, and has 
powted many 
times, &c, 


(49) See Conver- 
fation XXX, of 
Balzac. | 


(50) Ovid. Epiſt. 


Penel. ad Ulyſſ. 
ver. 53. ; 


(51) Sulpicius ad 


Ciceron. Epiſt. v, 


lib. iv. Cicer. ad 
Famil. 


— 


(52) See Diogenes 
Laertius, ib. x, 
nin, XXIV, 
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(53) Tha 
malicious 
I remar k 
leſt any C 
ſhould all 
that evil 
thing but 
vation. 


-4) 1 he 
5 the Je 
Italy, of 
thirty fir 
Auguſt, 
pag. 10! 
Piccinar 
third bot 
Dogmat! 

hia P 
115 Chr 

refutes t 
An alin 
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which 1 
tained b 

Peter ( 
gainſt ( 


hat age 
ved and 
nalicicus 
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and ſor- 
has 


An 
_— 


cius ad 
piſt, v, 
cer. ad 


Ogenes 
5. ix, 
& 
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(53) That is, a 
malicious action. 
I remark this, 
Jet any one 
ſhould alledge, 
that evil is no- 
thing but a pri- 
vation. 


(3) T have read, 
in the Journal of 
Italy, of the 
thirty firſt of 
Auguſt, 1674, 
pag. 101, that 
Piccinardi, in the 
third book of his 
D:gmatica Philo- 
bia Peripate- 
115 Chriſtiana, 
refutes this theſis, 
An alins Deus 
fer poſſubilis, 
which was main- 
tained by Father 
Peter Conti a- 
gainſt Columera. 
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Ie was a happy thing, that Sr Auguſtin, who underſtood fo well all the arts of contro- 


an eſſential malice. I confeſs to you, would Zo- 
roaſter anſwer, that your ideas are very well connected, 
and I am willing to grant, that, in this reſpect, your 
hypotheſis ſurpaſſes mine. I will not inſiſt upon an 
objection, which I might make uſe of; which is this, 
that as infinity muſt include every thing that 1s real, 
and malice (53) being no leſs a real Being than good- 
neſs, the univerie requires, that there ſhould be both 
wicked and good Beings ; and that, ſince a ſovereign 
goodneſs, and a ſovereign malice, cannot ſubſiſt in one 


and the ſame ſubject, there muſt be in nature one 


Being eſſentially good, and another eſſentially evil: 
I do not inſiſt, I fay, upon this objection (54) ; I will 
allow, that your ſyſtem is more agreeable to the notions 
of order than mine : but explain to me, I pray, by 
your hypotheſis, whence it comes to paſs, that man is 
wicked, and fo ſubject to pain and grief? I defy you 
to find in your principles a reaſon of this phznome- 
non, as I can in mine; and now I have regained the 
advantage I gave you ; for, as you ſurpaſs me in the 
beauty of ideas, and in reaſons à priori, ſo J ſurpaſs 
you in the explication of phænomena, and in reaſons 
a poſteriori. And ſince the principal character of a 
good ſyſtem is to account for what experience teaches 
us, and that the bare incapacity of explaining it, is a 
proof, that an hypotheſis is not good, how beautiful 
ſoever it appears, you muſt grant, that J have hit the 
mark, by admitting two principles, and that you have 


not hit it, by admitting but one. 


Here, without doubt, lies the ſtreſs of the whole 


matter: here Meliſſus has a great opportunity to ſhow 


his parts; Hic Rhodus, hic fſaltus. Res ad triarios 
rediit. Nunc animis opus, /Enea, nunc pectore firms. 
Let us hear Zoroaſter continuing his diſcourſe. n 

If man is the creature of one principle perfectly 


good, moſt holy and omnipotent, can he be expoſed 


to diſeaſes, to heat and cold, hunger and thirſt, pain 
and grief? can he have ſo many bad inclinations? can 
he commit ſo many crimes ? can perfect holineſs pro- 


_ duce a criminal creature? can perfect goodneſs produce 


an unhappy creature ? would not omnipotence, joined 


with infinite goodneſs, furniſh his own work plenti- 
fully with good things, and ſecure it from every thing 


that might be offenſive or vexatious ? if Meliſſus con- 


ſults the notions of order, he will anſwer, that man 


was not wicked when Gop made him. He will ſay, 


that man was created by Gop in a happy ſtate ; but 


he not following the light of his confcience, which 


was intended by the author of his Being to conduct 
him in the way of virtue, became ſo wicked, and de- 


ſerved, that Gop, who is perfectly juſt as well as per- 


fectly good, ſhould make him feel the eſſects of his 


wrath. God therefore is not the cauſe of moral evil, 


but he is the cauſe of phyſical evil, i. e. of the pu- 


niſhment of moral evil; a puniſhment, which is ſo 


far from being inconſiſtent with a principle perfectly 


But, I. we have no diſtin& idea, that can make us un- 


good, that it flows neceſſarily from one of his attri- 
butes, I mean from his juſtice, which is no leſs eſſen- 
tial to him than his goodneſs. This anſwer, which is 
the beſt that Meliſſus could make, is good and ſound 


at the bottom ; but it may be oppoſed by reaſons that 
have ſomething more ſpecious, and dazzling : for Zo- 
Toaſter would not fail to repreſent, that, if man were 
the work of a principle infinitely good and holy, he 


ought to have been created not only without any actual 


evil, but alſo without any inclination to evil, ſince that 
inclination is ſuch a defect, as could not have ſuch a 
principle for it's cauſe. It remains therefore, that we 


ſay, that man, coming out of the hands of his Creator, 


had only the power of determining himſelf to evil, and 


that having determined himſelf to it, he was the ſole. 


cauſe of the crime, which he committed, and of the 
meral evil, which has introduced itfelf into the world. 


derſtand, that a Being, which does not exiſt by itſelf, 


can nevertheleſs act by itſelf. Zoroaſter therefore will 


ſay, that the free will, which was given to man, is not 


able actually to determine itſelf, ſince it exiſts continu- 


ally and totally by the action of Gop. II. He will 
put this queſtion : did Gop foreſee, that man would 
make an ill uſe of his free-will ? if you anſwer yes, 


he will fay, that it ſeems not pn that any thing 


can foreſee that, which depends wholly upon an in- 


determinate cauſe. But I will grant you, will he fay, 
that God did foreſee the fin of his creature, and from 


have a property in ſomething ; they tranſaRed toge- 


this Philoſopher ; but as he would find anſwers, and Nature, and na- 
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verſy, 


thence I conclude, that he would have hindered him 
from ſinning; for the ideas of order will not ſuffer us 
to believe that a cauſe infinitely good and holy, which 
can hinder the introduction of moral evil, ſhould not 
hinder it, eſpecially fince, by permitting it, Gop was 
obliged ſeverely to puniſh his own work. If Gop did not 
foreſee the fall of man, yet at leaſt he muſt think it poſ- 
ſible : ſince therefore he ſaw himſelf obliged, in cate it 
ſhould happen, to depart from his paternal goodneſs, and 
to make his children very miſerable, by exerciſing upon 
them the office of a ſevere judge, he would have de- 
termined man to moral good, as he determined him 
to that which is phyſical ; he would not have left in 
the ſoul of man any power, which ſhould incline him 
to fin ; any more than he has left any to incline him 
to miſery as ſuch. This is what our clear and diſtinct 
ideas of order lead us to, when we follow, ſtep by ſtep, 
what a principle infinitely good ought to do : for if a 
oodneſs, ſo bounded as that of earthly fathers neceſ- 
arily requires that they ſhould prevent, as much as 
is poſſible, the bad uſe their children may make of 
the good things they give them ; much more will an 
infinite and almighty goodneſs prevent the ill effects 
of his gifts. Inſtead of giving them free-will, it will 
determine it's creatures to that which is good; or, if 
it gives them a free-will, it will alway efſectually 
watch over them, to keep them from ſinning. I be- 
lieve indeed, that Meliſſus would not remain filent ; 
but all that he could anſwer would be preſently op- 
poſed by reaſons as plauſible as his, and fo there would 
be no end of the diſpute (55). 


L 3 (55) All this is 
If he had recourſe to retortion, he would very much more largely diſ- 


perplex Zoroaſter; but by once granting him his two cuſſed in the re- 


principles, he would leave him an open way to come e Mag 
at the explication of the origin of evil. Zoroaſter CIA Ns. 
would go back to the time of the chaos, which is a 

ſtate, as to his two principles, very like that, which 
Hobbes calls the ſtate of nature, and which he ſup- 

poſes to have preceded the firft eſtabliſhment of FA - 

cieties. In this ſtate of nature one man was a wolf 

to another, and every thing belonged to the ſirſt poſ- 
ſeſſor: none was maſter of any thing, except he was 

the ſtrongeſt. To get out of this confuſion, every one 

agreed to quit his right to the whole, that he might 


ther, and the war ceaſed. The two principles, -weary | 

of the chaos, wherein each confounded and overthrew (56) Apply hers 
what the other would do, came at laſt to an agree- whar Juno ſays 
ment; each of them yielded ſomething, each had a % Venus in Vir- 
ſhare in the production of man, and in the laws of the 0 —_—_ — 
union of the foul (56). The good principle obtained ged quis __ 
thoſe, which procure to man a thouſand pleaſures, and dus, aut quo | 
conſented to thoſe, which expoſe man to a thouſand nunc certamine 
ſorrows ; and if it conſented, that moral good ſhould tanto? 

be infinitely leſs in mankind than moral evil, he re- OR $y- 
paired the damage in ſome other kind of creatures, coſque veel ah 
wherein vice ſhould be much leſs than virtue. If many Exercemus ?.... 
men in this life have more miſery than happineſs, this +++ ++ + +++ ++ 
is recompenſed in another ftate : what they have not eee g 
under a human ſhape, they ſhall recover under ano- jum, e 
ther (57). By means of this agreement, the chaos regamus 

was diſembroiled, the chaos, I ay, a paſſive principle, Auſpiciis . . 
which was the field of battel between theſe two active 7 cord be no 
— me The poets have repreſented this diſembroi- „, Pt 


eternal 


ing under the image of a quarrel ended (58). This Succeed ; and, 
is what Zoroaſter might alledge, boaſting that he does z2wben the muprial = 
not attribute to the good principle the production of a #14 7s 7red, 


, : One common peo- 
creature at his own pleaſure, which was to be ſo wicked. eee ee 


and miſerable ; but only after he had found by expe- care. 


rience, that he could do no better, nor better oppoſe | 
the horrible deſigns of the evil principle. To render (57} Note, that 
his hypotheſis the leſs offenſive, he might have denied, all thoſe, or the 
that there was a long war between the two principles, 228 * oe | 
and lay aſide all thoſe fights, and priſoners, which4,,;..., ©0380 Bag 
the Manichees ſpeak of. The whole might be ye- ciples, held the 
duced to the certain knowledge of the two principles, metempſychoſis. 
that one could never obtain from the other but ſuchk 3 
and ſuch conditions. And thus an eternal agreement (5) Hanc Deus 
might have been made upon this foot. e 
A thouſand great difficulties might be objected to remit. 8 


after all deſire to be furniſhed with a better hypotheſis, es god, this 

pretending to have ſolidly refuted that of Meliſſus, he „ Om 

would never be brought back into the way of truth. Ovid. Metam. 

Human reaſon is too weak for this end: it is a pn. lib, 1, ver. 21. 
| ciple 


{a) In the article 


ANS, remarks 
[3B], and [D]. 
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IT 
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(59) See the ar- 
ticle PAULI- 
ClANs, remark 

[E] towards the 


(60) See the re- 
mark [BI. 


(61) To that of 
the PAULICI- 
ANS, remarks 


IE [G], and 


(62) See the re- 
mark [F] of 


{63)Maimbourg's 
Hiſt. of St Leo, 
book i, pag. 14. 


(64) Id. ib. pag. 
8 


+ Ep. 93. ad 
Turib. Ser. 5. de 


ciple of deſtruction, and not of edification; it is only 
fit to ſtart doubts, and to turn itſelf all manner of 
ways, to perpetuate a diſpute : and I think I am not 
miſtaken, if I ſay, of natural revelation, that is, of 
the light of reaſon, what divines ſay of the Moſaical 
ceconomy. They ſay, that it was only fit to diſ- 
cover to man his weakneſs, and the neceſſity of a 
redeemer, and of a law of mercy. It was a ſchool- 
maſter (they are their own words) to bring men to 
Jesvs CHRIST. Let us ſay the ſame of reaſon ; it can 
only diſcover to man his ignorance and weakneſs, and 
the neceſſity of another revelation, which is that of the 
ſcripture. There we find what is ſufficient to refute unan- 
ſwerably the hypotheſis of two principles, and all the 
objections of Zoroaſter. 
 Gop, and his infinite perfections; the fall of man, and 
the conſequences of it. Let any one tell us with a 
pompous ſhew of arguments, that it was not poſſible, 
that moral evil ſhould introduce itſelf into the world 
by the work of a principle infinitely good and holy ; 
we ſhall anſwer, that this was nevertheleſs done, and 
_ conſequently that it is very poſſible. There is nothing 
more fooliſh than to reaſon againſt matter of fact; 
this maxim, Ab au ad potentiam walet conſequentia, 


is as clear as this propoſition, two and two make 


four (59). The Manichees were ſenſible of what I 
have juſt now obſerved, and therefore they rejected 


the Old Teſtament ; but what they retained of the 


Scripture ſupplied the orthodox with ſufficient arms 


againſt them. And ſo it was not very difficult to 


confound thoſe Heretics, who otherwiſe childliſhly 
entangled themſelves when they came to particu- 
lars (60). Now ſince the Scripture affords us the 


beſt ſolutions, I cannot be blamed for ſaying, that it 


would be difficult to gain the victory over a Heathen. 
Philoſopher in this cauſe. 


remark. © | 


How long ſo ever it be, I ſhall not conclude 1 . 
out advertiſing my reader, that there remains ſtill 


three obſervations to be made, for which I refer the 
reader to another article (61). In the firſt, I ſhall 
conſider, whether the Fathers have always reaſoned 
well againſt the Manichees, and whether they could 
always filence them. In the ſecond J ſhall ſhew, 
that, according to the doctrines of Paganiſm, the ob- 
jections of Zoroaſter had no great force: and in the 


third, in what ſenſe it may be ſaid, that the Chriſtians 


do not reje& the ſyſtem of the two principles. It is 
more difficult for them, than the Pagans, to reſolve 
theſe difficulties, in the way of reaſon, becauſe they 
have among them diſputes about liberty, in which the 


aggreſſor ſeems always to have the better (62) ; and 


becauſe the ſmall number of thoſe, who are prede- 
ſtinated, and the eternity of hell-torments afford ſuch 
objections, as Meliſſus would not very much fear. 
[LE] The zeal of Pope Leo was ſupported by the Im- 
perial laws.) There were Manichees at Rome when 
St Auguſtin came thither in 383. 
the houſe of a Manichee, and converſed very often 
with thoſe of that ſec t. But after Carthage 
had been taken and deſtroyed by Genſerich king of 


the Vandals, in 439, the greateſt part of the Mani- 


chees in Africa fled, as well as the Catholics, in- 
to Italy, &c. and chiefly to Rome (63). Pope Leo 
obliged the people to make an exact ſearch after theſe 
Heretics, and ſhewed by what marks they might be 
diſcovered (64). 


* 


ſembly, to which, together with the biſhops, who 
lived near Rome, he invited the chief of the clergy, 
of the ſenate, of the nobility of Rome, and of the 
common people f. There he produced the moſt 
* conſiderable among the Manichees, and one of 
their biſhops, who made a public confeſſion of their 
« abominable luſts, which I dare not declare, leſt I 
« ſhould offend the ears, or rather the chaſte eyes of 
my reader; and which thoſe ſame perſons, who 
had been guilty of them in their ſecret aſſemblies, 
by order of this falſe biſhop, declared before all the 
I F 


verſy, abandoned the Manichean Hereſy ; for he would have removed its groſſeſt errors, 
and framed ſuch a ſyſtem, as, by his management, would have puzzled the Orthodox. 
Pope Leo I, acted very vigorouſly againſt the Manichees ; and his zeal being ſupported 


by the Imperial laws [E], this ſect received then a very great blow. It became formida- 
ble in Armenia in the IXth century, as I fay elſewhere (a), and it appeared in France in 


We find there the unity of 


This is the text of this. 
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For he lodged in © and proſecute them, that they may be puniſhed as 


_ © ſoon as they ſhall be known. Thus this Hereſy, 


* To create in all men the greater 
© abhorrence of ſo deteſtable a ſet, he held an aſ- 


R M M K K © 


the 


world, and diſcovered at the ſame time what their 


* biſhops and prieſts were, and the ſecret places where 
they aſſembled, their prophane myſteries and ſacri- 
legious ceremonies, all which was authentically 
taken down in writing. And St Leo gave an ac- 
count of all this to the people a little while after in 
a ſermon, which he made for the faſt of the Ember- NH 
week, wherein he declared |, that they were obliged J Contra com- 
in conſcience to accuſe thoſe, whom they knew to Tunes hoſtes pra 
be engaged in ſo infamous and pernicious a Hereſy ; as apt ee 
that all ought to unite and act with the ſame zeal, debet eſſet Vi. 
and with equal vigilance, againſt thoſe common lantiaz . . & 
enemies; and that thoſe, who thought they ought qui tales non pro- 
not to diſcover them, would be guilty of a very $290 TY ; 
criminal filence before the great tribunal of Jz su s OT __ 
CHRIST, tho' they did not partake in their errors. ſilentio, etiamſi 
In fine, he cauſed ſuch diligent ſearch to be made non contaminen- 
after the Manichees, and was ſo well ſeconded by tur aſſenſu. 
the people, that none of them could eſcape; ſo 1 1790 Mo 
that he had the good fortune to deliver Rome en- ad 
tirely from that Hereſy. For many of thoſe Here- 
tics, being ſtrongly affected by his powerful exhor- 
tations, were ſeriouſly converted to GOD; and, 
after they had made a public abjuration of tlieir | 
Hereſy in the church J, and ſigned the form, which f Ut damnarent 
was preſented to them, containing a condemnation Manichoum cum 
of Manes, and of his doctrine and books, they ſub- Picat onibus 
mitted to the penance, which was impoſed on them. Ons 
Thoſe who continued obſtinate in their error, and f Bon, 
refuſed to ſubſcribe this condemnation, were con- & manus ſuæ 
demned by the judges to baniſhment, according to ſubſcriptione 
the laws and edicts of the emperors. But, becau'2 A Sonny F 
the moſt wicked and dangerous followers of this % pi. þ.r 1 
execrable Hereſy, fearing the puniſhment of their raliam: & E- 
crimes, had fled away; he gave notice of it to 2. 93. ad Tu- 
the biſhops of Italy, and other provinces, by a . {wie 
circular letter, wherein, after he had declared to 
to them all that was done at Rome in this cauſe of 
the Manichees, he exhorted them to proſecute thoſe 
* fugitives, and to give all neceſſary orders to prevent 
* their retiring into their dioceſes, proteſting, that | 
they would be inexcuſable before Gop , if it * Ante tribunal 
* ſhould ever happen, that any of their ſubjects were 2 2 8 
ſeduced by theſe impoſtors, for want of due care to nos . SY 
* diſcover them, to drive them away, and to hinder fare quicunque 
them from ſpreading among the people the venom plebem ſuam 
© of their deteſtable doctrine. And that which finiſhed contra facrilege 
© the extermination of this Hereſy, was, that the em- eee | 
« peror Valentinian III, knowing that the holy cuftodire. 
Pope had diſcovered the crimes of the Manichees, EpiP. ii. ad E- 
* cauſed an edict to be publiſhed **, wherein he con- Pic. per Italian, 
firms and renews all the ordinances of his predeceſ- 
* ſors againſt them, declares them infamous, incapable 
of any offices, and of bearing arms, making a will, 
contracting and doing any valid act in civil ſociety ; 
* forbids all the ſubjects of the empire to conceal and 
* ſhelter any of them, and requires them to diſcover 


** Nov. Va 
lent. 3. de Ma- 
nic. 


(65) Wander 
* which came from Africa into Italy, was quickly — 8 
* baniſhed from it by the effectual zeal of St Leo (65). 
Father Thomaſſin does not forget this example of the (66) Thomaſſn 
uſe of penal laws againſt Hereſy. St Leo the Pope, % 70 45 

* ſays he (66), in his firſt Decretal, ſays, that ſeveral * e 2 
Manichees were converted at Rome, but that * 

* ſome among them were ſo far engaged in thoſe (67) Aliquanti 
© deteſtable errors, that no remedies, that could be vero, qui ita ſe 
uſed, were ſufficient to reclaim them; that after- demerſerunt ut 
wards the rigour of the laws had been made uſe of, Hus __ 
and, according to the conſtitutions of the Chriſtian N ſubve- 
princes, the public judges had condemned them to nire, ſubditi le- 
a perpetual baniſhment, leſt their contagious con- gibus, ſecundum 
verſation ſhould infect the reſt of the flock.” I e eee 
put in the margin the words, which he quotes from Av aca 
St Leo (67). A little after, he cites the gregem ſua con- 
of Juſtinian, to inform us, that the eleventh law tagione pollue- 
of the fifth title of the firſt book condemns the Mani- rent, per public 
chees to loſe their head in whatever part of the Roman co. * 


empire they are found. Manichæo in loco Romano de- . _ 


prehenſo 
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MANICHEES. MANTO. 97 
the time of the Albigenſes (5), This cannot be denied: but it is not true, that the Al- G) $4 ue 5:09 
bigenſes were Manichees (c). Theſe, among other errors, taught that the ſouls of plants 2 ier BY. 

are rational; and condemned Agriculture as a murdering employment; but they permit- b 

ted it to their hearers in favour of their elect [F]. OT. 
KOTA BENE. As in this article, in that of the MA RCIONITES, and PAULIOIANS, %, . 7 

and ſome others, there are ſome things, which have given offence to ſeveral per- 2 be 
ſons, and have made them ſuſpect, that J had a mind to favour the Manichean ſect, 2 Part ty 
and raiſe doubts in the minds of my Cariſtian readers, I here civE NOTICE, that . 4% S . 

you will find at the end of this work, a diſſertation to ſhew, that this can by no means 

weaken the foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. ww | 


(68) Thomaſlin, prehenſo caput amputare (68). The next law, con- © Unde agriculturam, quæ omnium artium eſt inno- 
"IE ib. pag. 377. tinues he (69), 7s of the emperor Tuſtin, and it diſiin- centiſſima, tanquam plurium homicidiorum ream 


om. guiſhes the Manichees not only from the Heretics, but dementes accuſant; ſuiſque auditoribus ideo hc 
es pro (69) Ib. p. 378. alſo from the Greeks, that is, from Pagans, Fews, and * arbitrantur ignoſci, quia præbent . inde alimenta 
s Samaritans. The Manichees are puniſhed with death; electis ſuis, ut divina illa ſubſtantia in eorum ventre 
FRY Eo all others are only condemned as Heretics, who cannot be- purgata impetret eis veniam, quorum traditur obla- 
.« = promoted to any magiſtracy, or dignity, nor diſcharge the * tione purganda. Itaque ipſi Electi nec in agris 
n pro» ü | office of judges, or patrons, or fathers of cities. * operantes, nec poma carpentes, nec ſaltem folia ulla 
185 M - [F] They permitted Agriculture to their hearers in fa- © vellentes, expectant hæc afferri uſibus ſuis ab auditori- 
4. wour of their ele.) The Manichees were divided “ bus ſuis, viventes de tot ac tantis ſecundum ſuam vanita- 
ami into two orders, that of the elect, and that of the homicidiis alienis (70). - - A for other fouls, they 4 
ainen- hearers. The former were not allowed to exerciſe * think that they return into beafts and plants. For they hold, 182 Tt ll, 
Z = | Agriculture, or even to gather fruit; the later were that herbs and trees have ſuch a kind of life, as is fel. n. 116. 
7 allowed to do theſe things, and were aſſured, that the © ſen/ible of pain, when they are hurt, and that nothing w«1/0. 
b — - murders, they committed in this exerciſe, were par- can be pulled or torn from. them without torturing 
o 


= doned them by the interceſſion of the particles of Gop, them. For this oe gn they think it a crime to root 
_ = which came out of priſon, when the ele& did eat thorns out of a field. From whence they are ſo fooliſh 

_ = them. Thus the remiſſion of theſe murders was founded * as to condemn Agriculture, the moſt innocent of arts, as 

| — upon this, that they furniſhed the ele& with food, being guilty of many murders ; and they think their 
ren: and procured liberty to the particles of the divine * hearers are therefore allowed to prattiſe it, becauſe by 


n cum = ſubſtance, that were impriſoned in plants. St Auguſtin t means they provide food for their ele, that that 
bus = relates theſe chimæras, and laughs at them as they divine ſubſtance being purged in their belly may obtain 
= | deſerve. *©* Cxteras animas & in pecora redire putant, * pardon for thoſe, by whoſe offering it is delivered to be 
* & in omnia quæ radicibus fixa ſunt, atque aluntur © purged. Therefore the cleft themſelves, neither wwork- 
wk < in terra. Herbas enim atque arbores ſic putant vi- * king in the fields, nor gathering fruit, nor pulling off 
© « vere, ut vitam, quæ illis ineſt, & ſentire credant, any leaves, expect theſe things to be brought them fur 
off & dolere, cum læduntur, nec aliquid inde fine their uſe by their hearers, living, as they wvainly think, 
* L © cruciatu eorum quenquam poſſe vellere, aut carpere. by the repeated murders of others. aca 
75 Propter quod agrum ſpinis purgare nefas habent. BLAIR | 
U- | 5 | | 
MANTO, the daughter of Tireſias, and a great Diviner, as well as her father. 

She was ſo highly eſteemed, that, when the Argians plundered the city of Thebes, they 

thought they could not acquit themſelves of the vow, they had made to Apollo, to 

conſecrate to him the moſt excellent thing they had among their ſpoils, but by offering 
me to him this maid. She was therefore ſent to the temple of Delphi: but this did not 
ſe oblige her to make any vow of continence, or if ſhe was engaged to it, ſhe very ill ob- 
gd | ſerved her vow; for we read, that Alcmzon, who was generaliſſimo of the army that 
que ; | : 
m took Thebes, had two children by our Manto ; a ſon, whoſe name was Amphilochus, 
4 and a daughter, who was very handſome, and was called Tiſiphone. Theſe were the f * 
it fruits of a courtſhip, which had ſomething very ſingular in it, ſince it happened during 266. 
4 E- the fury, which ſeized Alcmæon, after he had put his mother to death. This is what 8 
aan. Apollodorus (a) tells us concerning Manto. Others ſay (b), that ſhe was indeed carried 427415 8 
._ = to Delphi with the other Theban priſoners, but that the oracle having ordered. them to 207. 
Me go and plant a colony, they went to Claros [A], where Rhacius had ſettled one; and ( de, zee, 


that Rhacius having learned from Manto, who thoſe were, with whom ſhe had made 

this journey, and for what end they made it, took her to wife, and had a ſon by her , 2) BN. n „ 

1 named Mopſus (c). Diodorus Siculus (d), inſtead of this, tells us, that the daughter of 5. i. 
boues Tireſias was called Daphne; that ſhe was ſent to Delphi as an offering, and an Ex-voto 4 

41 | of the Argians; that ſhe improved the prophetic knowledge ſhe had already acquired, 4 Fog 
and wrote a great number of oracles; that it is pretended, Homer ſtole from her many Metam. lib. vi, 


citation (2). 


fn verſes to adorn his Poems; and that ſhe was named Sibylla, ' becauſe ſhe was often ſeized E - 
+ $ - | with a divine ſpirit, and gave many anſwers (e). Pauſanias ſays, that, in his time, at Loans. | 
9. = Thebes, before the porch of a temple, the ſtone was ſhewn, on which Manto fate, and. J Paulin. . 

nn which was called the chair of Manto (F). He ſpeaks of the tomb of Manto in another x, Pag. 289. 

te Place (g); but there he means another perſon, who was the daughter of Polyidus. She 420 Th. bb, 

- i of whom Virgil ſpeaks, is the ſame with the daughter of Tireſias[B]. And this ſhews, az. 41. * 

t re- OO 0 Lb. i, cap. brig | that 

bye- vü. | 

ti le- | 


ndum . (2) Mopfs, ac- 4] They abent (o Cares. ] I do not underſtand why and Theſeus, when ſhe fled to build the temple of 


«cry = . Es oy Pauſanias did not add what Pomponius Mela ſays (1), Claros. Moreri had nothing to ſay of Manto, tho', 

b = of Apollo 2 that Manto, fying from the conquerors of Thebes, if he had ſearched well, he might have found matter 

c- Manto, and not, built the temple of Apollo Clarius, and that her ſon enough concerning her. | Fs 

llue- = Paufanis Mopſus (2) built Colophon. Take notice of theſe words [B] She, of whom Virgil ſpeaks, is the ſame with 2 
publi- 2 ring he: of Mela; Fugiens widteres Thebanorum Epigonos ; for if I the daughter of Tirefias.] Servius (3) informs us, that (3) I Virgil, 
155 Mane N the am not very much miſtaken, they ſhew, that Charles ſhe was the daughter of Tireſias, for Virgil only ubi infra. 


article MOP. Stephens, Lloyd, and Hoffman, are in the wrong to of her as a propheteſs, and mentions her love 
SUS, | tay, that Manto fled from the tyranny of Creon and for the Tiber. 157 
VOL. IV. Ne. XCl. Bb. | | | Ille 


MARASCTA MARCA 
% ZEneid, 13, that this poor propheteſs is made to have been a great traveller; for Virgil (h) tranſports 


X, ver, 199 her into Italy, not to preſerve her virginity there, but to make her bring forth a child, 
which built Mantua. ft 0 1 | 


Ille etiam patriis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris The fame-Servius adds, that ſome ſaid Hercules was 
Fatidicæ Mantis & Tuſci filius amnis, the father of this propheteſs. Leander Albertus re- 


. lates a vaſt number of traditions concerning this 
Dei n matriſque dedit tibi, Mantua, nomen (4). founder of Mantua. Conſult him, if you pleaſe, in 


his deſcription of Italy (5). 


(4) Virgil. En. 
b. X, ver. 198. 


His country's force the valiant Ocnus had: ; 
Ocnus, deſcended from the genial bed 


| (5) Pag, N. 602, & ſeg. 
Of Manto, mixing with the Tuſcan ſtrea:m. 


N MAR AS CIA (Joszyn Vincent) born at Palermo, was of the congregation 
ey ann! 7, of the oratory of St Jerom dela Charitè. He wrote a book, to prove, there were two 


Tena. March St Mamilians, archbiſhops of Palermo [A]. He died the feventeenth of January 


1702, Pag. 94, 
Ear. of Trevoux, 1 699 ( a ). | 


[4] He wrote a book to prove that there auere two the author. There are but one or two modern Critics, 


St Mamilians, arebbiſpops of Palirmo.] The book is in- who 8 two Mamilians. Maraſcia confeſſes, (2) Taken from 


tituled, De due Santi Mamiliani, Archiveſcout e Cita- that he oppoſes t 
dini di Palermo, Riſolutione Hiſtorica, and was printed has on his fide ſome antient manuſeripts, which he cites, 


1) He is a do- by the care of Mr Mongifore (1), after the death of and ſome conjectures, which he thinks very ſolid (2). 


 MARCA (PETER DDE) one of the moſt illuſtrious ornaments of the Gallican 
church, was born at Gant in Berne, January 24, 1594. He was baptized by a prieft 
in the dioceſe of Tarbes [A], and went through his ſchool-learning (a), and a courſe of 
Philoſophy (6) under the Jeſuits: then he ſtudied the Civil-law (c) tor three years; after 
(e) At Twulmuſe. Which he was admitted, in 1615, counſellor in the ſupreme council of Pau. He was 
1\18reohanus Mot the firſt of his family, who bore an office in the long robe [BJ. All his collegues 
fetus in vita were then of the reformed religion (d): but the face of affairs was quickly changed ; for, 
Petri r Mares, in a little time after, none could be admitted into that council, erected into a parliament, 
OW who was not of the Romith religion (e). Peter de Marca had a great ſhare in the in- 


(a) Ar Auſeh. 
(b) At Talat. 


e flream of Sicilian Hiſtorians 3 but he the Journal de 


Trevoux, ub: 


ſupra, pag. 94, 
95. 


(. 1b. pas 13. trigues, which produced this change. He 


married a lady of the antient family of the 


He, viſcounts of Lavedan; but loſing her, in 1632, after he had had many children by 


Galactorius de 


LY n. 
ra rap Target in 1621, and counſellor of ſtate in 1639. 


her (F), he would not marry again. He was made preſident in the parliament of Berne 


Three years after, the king nominated him 


fice; I mean that to the biſhopric of Conſerans. He had already been employed to write a work of grear 


of prefident in the 
parliament of 
P aus, 5 


importance [C]. He was ſent into Catalonia in 1644, to exerciſe the office of vifitor- 


general, 


: [4] He was baptized by p prieft in the dioceſe of Mr de Marca, biſhop of Conſerans, by mois of 


Tarbes.] The exerciſe of the Romiſh religion was for- 
bidden in Berne ever ſince the edit of 1569; ſo 
that the few Catholics who remained in that 
country, were forced, for want of prieſts, to get 


their children baptized in the churches of the Re- 


(1) Stephanus formed (1). James de Marca would not follow their 


aluzius, de vita example. He cauſed his ſon to be carried to the mo- 


& rebus geſtis naſtery of St Peter de Generes in Bigorre. There 
T ny ca, our archbiſhop was baptized by a Benedictin 
pag. 8, Fir. monk, who was curate of the pariſh. This refutes 
it Patin, who fays, ſomewhere, that this prelate was born 

| of the reformed religion. See the following re- 
mark. „„ | 

II He avas not the of of his family, who bore an 

office in the long-robe.] The family of Marca comes 

originally from GARCIAS de MAR CA, who com- 

manded the cavalry of Gaſton prince of Berne, at the 

ſiege of Saragoſſa, in the year 1118. His poſterity 

followed the profeſſion of arms; but, about the year 

1440, there was one Peter de Marca, a good civilian, 

who, after he had been attorney-general to the prince, 

his maſter, in all his dominions, was made preſident of 

(% 14. ib. fa his councils (2). I have read in a book, which was 
5 3 printed in the time of the league, that one de Marqua 
| Fond prefident in the parliament of Pau, could never 

be admitted or ' reftared to his office . . . fill he had made 

the common proteſtarion PY the maſs, together ith a 

profeſſion of the C * aith, atpointed by the late 

(3) An anſwer Juen of Navarre, mother to Henry the Great (3). 
| 8 ken This refutes Guy Patin, who affirms, that our Mr de 
French Catholics Marca was of mean birth, Let us produce the paige, 
to the advertiſe- it contains many falſhoods ; for, to fay nothing of 


ment of the the reſt, it is falſe, that this prelate was ever either 
1 a miniſter among the Reformed, or a Jeſuit. We 


ſhall here have an example of the falſe reports, which 
are ſpread againſt great men: one cannot collect too 

ſuch examples, to bring the world to a ſpirit 
of incredulity in this reſpect. We are informed here, 
* that the archbiſhopric of Toulouſe is beftowed upon 
N l 


dit, 1589. 


* 50000 crowns, which he has given to cardinal Ma- 
© zarin. This is a good fortune for that ambitious man. 
« He is of a mean original: after he had ſtudied, he 
became a miniſter to the party of the Reformed (4), „ Note. ch 
Jof whom he was one. After he had changed his 6 jut. 
* religion, he became a Jeſuit; and then, quitting fy Patin, the 
© the ſociety, he married, and became counſellor in conſtraint that 
the parliament of Pau, and after that preſident : Was Put upon 
« Afterwards he came to Paris, and, by the fayour of dhe Prefdent dd, 
the chancellor Seguier, he was made counſellor of alledged ; (ſer, 


* ſtate in ordinary, after that inteudant of Catalonia, above, citat. (, 


* rum 0 
by 
* 0 
1 
* 
f 


and then biſhop of Conſerans, after he had a long for our Peter de 
time waited for his bulls, which he could not get Marca was the 
* from Rome, becauſe of the quarrel he had with Fe 
* Jeſuits, after he had quit 


man. He had 
them; and at laſt he not therefore 


had them not, till he had reconciled himſelf to them: been obliged to 
and now he is made archbiſhop of Toulouſe. When malte an abun” 
© he has paid his debts, if a red hat be offered to him, e Frs e 


an office, See 


© he will be ſure to purchaſe it for money. I cannot the Lite of Pe: 


late Mr le de Marca by the © 3 2 | 
abbot Faget, ug * 3 


© better compare Mr de Marca than to 
Jay, who from a ſmall beginning became firſt pre- 
* ſident in the parliament of Paris (5). 7,8 


22 T4 been emplied t9 ovite @ work of () pain, l- 


great importance.) The hiſtory of Berne, which he lxix, pag. 204, 


publiſhed in 1640, confirmed extreamly the good opi- of Tom. i, d,j 


nion, which was conceived of his knowledge and g 
capacity. It was therefore believed, that Fe 5 be (6) He was a 

very fit to be employed about a nice and important prieſt of Paris, 
matter, which offered it ſelf a little while after. The called Herſens- 
volume of the liberties of the Gallican church, which See the Life of 
Peter du Puy had publiſhed, alarmed the 8 

the court of Rome; and ſome of them endeavoured to Ilichael Rah- 
make it believed, that theſe were the preliminaries of deau wrote an 

a ſchiſm, which was deſigned by cardinal Richelieu; anſwer to him, 
as if his eminence had had ſome thoughts of ereQing a vhicb was ©" 
Patriarchate in the kingdom, that fo the Gallican * Theophilus 

church might have no dependance upon the Pope. A Raynaudu:, 4 


French Divine, under the name of Optatus Gallus (6), le & nals © || 1 
wrote upon this ſubjeR, and inſinuated, that the cardi- , wn , 
nal pag. n. 293 


ſon of a military 2 


„Morin, for: © £42 


) Balu 
— 1p, ? 
24. 


6) 14 
24, 2 


(9) Sic 
nem ſ 
peravit 


aa di 


Juris q 
Poteſt 


tit, ac 
Marca cannot be 


facti i 
nem, 
veteru 


poſſet, 
lerit; 
præfat 
monit 
Lecto 
1b. pa 


(10)! 


(11) 


N from 
al de 
ubi 


g. 94s 


() Baluzins, ubi 


1 x F ſupra, Pag. 23, 
44. 


Gallican church, and ſhould ſhew, that they did not 


general, and intendant z which he diſcharged till the year 16 5 r, with ſo great capac ty 
” | rhe We 


nal had gained over à great perſon, who would write 
an apology for this new eſtabliſnment. This great per- 
ſon was no other than Peter de Marca. * Sequens 
« menſis Martius materiam præbuit novis ſermonibus, 
ob editionem Libelli Parænetici ad Antiſtites Regni, 
de cavendo ſchiſmate, quod præ foribus adeſſe nun- 
cCciabat Optatus Gallus. Sub eo namque nomine la- 
« tere voluit auctor; ſatis alioqui cognitus, ſi larvam 
illi detrahere liberet. Occaſionem turbandi ſumebat 
« ex editione Voluminum de Libertatibus Eccleſia 
« Gallicanz, quæ anno ſuperiore prodierant cura Cla- 
« riff, Viri Petri Puteani; atque item ex rumore vul- 
gi, diſſerentis eam Cardinali Richelio mentem eſſe, 
ut omiſſo Epiſcopo Romano, Patriarcha in Galliis 
conſtituatur. Ajebat praterea, magnum virum in 
partes tractum promiſlis ingentibus, qui ſcripto defen- 
deret quæ pro ea cauſa Cardinalis facturus erat, neque 
« dubitatur, quin Marcam intelligeret (7) - - - - - 
« The following month of March furniſhed new matter for 
« diſcourſe, on account of the publication of the exhorta- 
« tory addreſs to the nobles of the kingdom, to guard a- 
© painſt the ſchiſm, which Optatus Gallus pretended was 
at tbeir doors: for under that name the authar concealed 
© himſelf, «vho is otherwiſe wery well known, if I had 
© a mind to take off his maſk. He took occasion to raiſe 
« difturbances from the publication of the baok concerning 
« the liberties of the Gallican church, which came out 
© the year befare by dhe care of the learned Peter Putea- 
o 
£ 
„ 


nus; as alſo from the common report, that cardinal Ri- 


chelieu intended to ſhake off the Popos authority, and 
eftabliſh a patriarch in France. He ſaid farther, that 
the cardinal had gained over a great man by large pro- 
miſes, to write in defence of his proceedings thereup- 
on; nor is it doubted but he meant de Marca. The 


king, underſtanding that an accuſation of this nature 


made him odious, by reaſon of the hatred, to which 
it expoſed the cardinal, gave orders to Mr de Marca 
to refute this Optatus Gallus, and to keep a certain 
Medium, which ſhould not prejudice the liberties of the 


leſſen the reverence due to the holy ſee. He accept- 


ed of this commiſſion, and executed it in the book, de 


IH (8) 14. ib. Peg. 
44, 5. 


(9) Sie ſcriptio- 
nem ſuam tem 
peravit, ut reli- 


Qa diſcuſſione 


Juris quod utrique 
Poteſtati compe- 


tit, ad ſolam 


Concordia ſacendotii & imperii, five ds lilertatilus Ec- 
clefie Gallicauæ, which he publiſhed in 1641 (8). He 
declared in his preface, that he would not enter upon 


the diſcuſſion of the right, but only inſiſt upon matters 


of fact, that is, that he would only ſhew the bounds, 
which at all times had parted the two empires, viz. 
that of the temporal, and that of the ſpiritual prince (9). 
But, tho? he collected an infinite number of teſtimonies 
concerning the Pope's power; yet his book diſpleaſ- 
ed the ultramontanes, who have very tender ears. 
Quorum aures teneritudine quadam plus trabuntur, ut 
ait Auxiliaris prefettus apud antiquum ſcriptorem vite 


facti inquiſitio- fancti Hilarii Epiſcopi Arelatenſis (10). The court of 


nem, quæ finis 
veterum poſſeſſo- 


rum demonſtrare 


poſſet, ſe contu- 
lerit ; ut ipſe 

præfatur in Ad- 
monitione ad 
Lectorem. 1d, 


ib. pag. 25. 
(10) Ib. pag. 26. 


(11) Ib. pag. 28. 


Rome ſhewed itſelf very backward to diſpatch the 
bulls, which were deſired for this author, who was 
lately nominated to the biſhopric of Conferans. They 
acquainted him, that he muſt, in the firſt place, ſoften 
ſome paſſages of his work, which they cauſed to be 
examined with great exactneſs. Holſtenius, one of 
the examiners, declared that he found ſeveral things 
in it, which wanted explication, and ſome others, 
that ſecretly wounded the rights of the church. © Hol- 
© ſtenius quidem quamplurima in eo contineri retulit, 
quæ explicatione indigerent 3, etiam eſſe 
* quz Romana jura violent, ſed in oeculto. Tanto 
© quippe ac tam ſingulari artiſieio librum hunc eſſe 
perfectum, ut diſtingui vix poſſit, quæ pars ejus 
Eccleſiæ Romanæ faveat, quæve noceat (11). - - - 
For that this book was ſo artfully written, that it 
* avas difficult to diſtinguiſh wherein it avas favoura- 
Ele, and wherein prejudicial, to the Romiſh church. 
One of the other examiners gave it a better teſtimony ; 
he affirmed that this book proved ſo ſtrongly the au- 
thority of the ſee at Rome, that the aythor of it de- 
ſerved to be rewarded. His approbation was concealed 
and Mr de Marca could never get a copy of it. After 
the death of Urban VIII, cardinal Bichi earneſtly ſol- 
licited Innocent X, to grant the bulls to the - biſho 

of Conſerans; but the aſſeſſor of the holy office revi- 
ved the complaints, which had been made againſt the 
book de concordia ſacerdutii & imperii, which made the 
Pope examine the book anew. * Innacentius natura 


© cunRator, & qui per imprudentiam nihil eorum præ- 


« termitti volebat quæ ad dignitatem Sedis Apoſtolicæ 
« pertinere exiſtimabat, librum hunc examinandum 
de integro commiſit Cardinalibys Barberino &c (1 2). 
Innocent, naturally given to delay, and who would 
* have nothing omitted, thro' imprudence, which he thought 
for the hauoar of the apoſtolic ſee, ordered this book ta 
be re-examined by the cardinals. Barberini, &c.” Mr 
de Marca perceiving things thus drawn out to a great 
length, and hoping for no good iſſue, unleſs he made 


(12) Ib. pag. 30, 


ſatisfaction to the court of Rome, publiſhed a book 


at Barcelona in 1646 ; wherein he explained his opinion 
according to the mind of the Ultramontanes, and wrote 
a very ſubmiſſive letter to the Pope, wherein he made 
great promiſes of fidelity. © Quo editionis librorum 
de Concordia Sacerdotii & Imperii conſilium exponit, 
opus Apoſtolicæ Sedis cenſuræ ſubmittit, & Reges Ca- 
* nonum cuſtodes, non vero auctores eſſe docet (13). 
In which he gives the reaſons of the publication of the 
book de Concordia, fc. ſubmits the wark tothe cenſure of 
the apoſtolical ſee, and declares, that kings are the guar- 


A XR __ £6 


A 


that he had diſcharged in his book the duties of a pre- 


(13) Ib. pag. 316 


dians, not the makers, of the canons.” He confeſſed, 


ſident in the parliament, much better than thoſe of 2 


biſhop 3; but it will be better to relate the very words 
which he made uſe of. * Fatear eo in libro Principis 


partes pro muneris mei ratione foviſſe, Præſidemque 


potius impleviſſe quam Epiſcopum & ne li- 
* bri publicati invidia deſideriis meis obeſſet, libello al- 
* tero Barcinone edito, quem huic chartæ adjunxi, hal- 
lucinationes meas deprecatus ſum 3; Opus cenſuræ 
* Beatitudinis Veitrz ſubmiſi, quam prona mente am- 
* plexurum voveo, & aſſertorem vindicemque libertatis 
* ecclefiaſtice futurum (14). - - - I confeſs, that 7 
* thought my ſelf in duty bound to fide with my prince, 


(14) Ib. pag. 3% 


and that I diſcharged the preſident's, rather than the 


© biſbo's parti. and, left the publication of that 


© book ſhould prejudice me, I begged pardan for my errors 
in another book, publiſhed at Barcelona, which is an- 
* nexed to theſe papers: I ſubmitted the work to the cen- 
* ſure of your Holineſs, wwhich 1 promiſe to embrace avith 
a ready mind, and for the future to afſert and defend 


© the liberties of the church.” He did not forget, in his 
book, the great ſervice he pretended to have done the 
Ultramontanes, by publiſhing the decretal of Pope Vi- 


gilius (15). The court of Rome, according to their 
uſual artifice, continued ſtill their delays, after this 
ample fatisfaftion : but at laſt Mr de Marca obtained 
his bulls in the month of January 1647. He was or- 
dained prieſt at Barcelona in the month of April 1648, 
and conſecrated biſhop, at Narbonne, in the month of 
October following. In this year, he was put to the 
prgof, and he made it appear, that he was fincere in pro- 
miling a great zeal for the intereſt of the Pope. They 
had a mind to know his opinion about a queſtion, 
which made a great noiſe (16), and he gave it ſuch as 
Innocent X, could wiſh. © Mota erat temporibus il- 
* lis gravis quæſtio, de duplici capite in Eccleſia, ple- 
* riſque unicum tantum caput, videlicet B. Petrum, 
in ea conſtituentibus; quibuſdam vero cenſentibus 


(1 5) See the rea 
mark [A]. 


(16) That about 
the two heads of 
the Church, 
St Peter and 
St Paul. 


* Paulum quoque Eccleſiæ caput cum Petro fuiſſe. Cum 


* hzc quæſtio diſtraheret in partes ingenia hominum 
* eruditorym, atque interim dignitas Romanz Sedis 
tentari videretur 3 Innocentius, qui apprime noverat 
* Marcam in primis Ecclefiaſtice antiquitatis peritum 
* eſſe, ratus præterea eveniſſe occaſionem qua ejus a- 
nimum erga Sedem Romanam experiretur, aperire 
« ſententiam jubet. Ille nihil cunctatus, Exercitationem 
Barcinone V. Kalendas Junii anno MDCXLVII. 
ſeripſit de fingulari Primatu Petri, quæ nondum e- 
* dita eſt : quam Innocentio, ad quem ſtatim miſſa 
* eft, valde placuiſle ex eo intellectum eſt, quod eam 
publice legi juſſit, ac ſingularem quandam de Marcæ 
in Sedem Romanam prapenſione accepit opinionem 
* (17). - HA that time, an important queſtion awas 
ſtarted, concerning a two-fold head of the church; 
* moſt people ſuppoſing there was but one head, namely 
St Peter, but ſome being of opiniov, that St Paul lile- 
* eviſe was head of the church, together with St Peter. 
* This queſtion dividing the learned, and it ſeeming to 
* be an attack  upan the dignity of the Roman ſee, Inno- 
© cent, who wery well knew, that Marca was filled 
in eccleſiaſtical antiquities, and thinking this a pro- 
per opportunity of trying his fidelity towards the Roman 


« fer 


(17) Ibid, bag. 
377 38. 
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that the Catalans loved him to ſuch a degree, as is ſcarce to be parallelled D]. He went 
to take poſſeſſion of his biſhopric in Auguſt 1631, The next year, he was nominated 


ſee, ordered him to give the aworld his opinion. He, 
* qavithout delay, wrote an Exercitation at Barcelona, 
* the fifth of the kalends of Fune, 1647, concerning The 
* ſingular primacy of St Peter, which is not yet pub» 
* liſhed ; which Innocent, to whom he immediately ſent vt, 
* was very well pleaſed with, as appeared from his or- 
* dering it to be publickly read, and conceiving an extra- 
ordinary opinion of Marca's affection for the ſee of 
* Rome. | 

Two things may be concluded from this narrative : 
I. 'That it is a great ſlavery for the court of France, 


to want the Pope's bulls for the making of biſhops 3 


for it hinders thoſe, who are capable of maintaining the 


(18) I write this 
on the 18th of 


3 December, 169 5. 


(19) See the 
Journal des Sga- 
vans, Fan. 12, 
1665. 


20) Sallo, Jour- 
nal des Sgavans, 
ibid. 


(21) Acta Eru- 
ditor. Lipſienſ. 
ann. 1682, pag. 


* 327. 


3 4% 


* 
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liberties of the Gallican church, and the intereſts of 
the king in his quarrels with Rome, from exerting all 


their ſtrength : they aſpire to biſhoprics, and they ſee 


that they cannot arrive at them if they render them- 
ſelves, too odious to the court of Rome; or at leaſt 
that they muſt make a ſhameful ſatisfaction. It is not 
long (18), ſince this happened to ſome members of the 
aſſembly of the clergy in the year 1682. The ſecond 
thing I conclude is, that Mr Sallo had no reaſon to 
take for an artifice, what was done at Rome, in 1664, 
againſt the new edition of Mr de Marca's book. It 
was pretended, that Baluzius had publiſhed that book 
ex retractatis ſeriptis Petri de Marca. This was not 
without ground. Did not this prelate make a recan- 
tation in the writing publiſhed at Barcelona ? Did he 
not write to the Pope, to aſk his pardon ? Let us ſet 


down the very words of the decree, and the reflexion 


of Mr Sallo. Decretum ſacræ Indicis congregations, 


quo damnati, prohibiti, ac reſpective ſuſpenſi fue- 


runt infra ſcripti omnes libri. Rome, 17. Novem- 
« bris 1664. De concordia ſacerdotii & Imperii, ſeu 
de libertate Eccleſiæ Gallicanæ liber, à Stephano Ba- 
luzio impreſſus Pariſiis, anno 1663. Perperam ad- 
© {criptus Petro de Marca, ex cujus retractatis ſcriptis 
* aliorumque erroneis ſententiis opera præfati Baluzii e- 
ditus eſt (19). - - - - - - 
« gregation of the Index, by which all the underavritten 
© books were condemned, prohibited, and reſpetively juſ- 
ended at Rome, November the ſeventeenth, 1664. 
De Concordia, &c. publiſhed by Stephen Baluxius, 
and printed at Paris, 1663 ; falſly aſcribed to Peter 
de Marca, from whoſe recanted works, and the erro- 
© neous opinions of others, it is publiſhed by the care of 
* the aforejaid Baluzius.” The court of Rome havin 

always their private views, it is not very ſafe to adhere 
* ſcrupulouſly to their cenſures. Wherefore this de- 
* cree ought not to hinder us from having always 
as great an eſteem as we had for the book of the 
* Liberties of the Gallican church, written by the late 
* Mr de Marca. In effect, it contains nothing but 
« very certain maxims, and which may paſs for the 
fundamental laws of this monarchy. Likewiſe we 
* ought not to have the worſe opinion of the ſince- 
* rity of Mr Baluze, altho' he is accuſed in this de- 
« cree of having falſly attributed this book to Mr de 
* Marca. Forit is plain, that the congregation made 
* uſe of this artifice, becauſe they durſt not directly at- 
* tack the memory of this great archbiſaop, and they 
thought it would be more eaſy to cry down his book, 


7 by ſubſtituting in his place a perſon of leſs eminent 


« dignity in the church (20).?⁊ 

'To conclude the hiſtory of this book, I muſt add 
further, that Baluzius has procured . two editions of it 
ſince the death of the author; one in 1663, and the 


other in 1669. [Theſe editions are larger than the 


firſt, as it appears from theſe Latin words (21). O- 
pus de concordia facerdotii & imperit .. . . altero ab 
« 1pfius obitu anno auguſtiori habitu adornatum, ite- 
rum emiſit in lucem Baluzius, & non ſaltem priores 
quatuor libros recenſuit, additionibus ab Auctore 
compoſitis auxit, ac ſuis notis, ubi occaſio tulit, 
illuſtravit; ſed & integrum Tomum alterum nunquam 
antea editum ex autographo ſummi Viri deſcriptum 
addidit, nonnulla Antiquitatis illuſtra monumenta 
adjecit, integroſque in eo Libros, quod Gallice eſſent 
ſcripti, in Latinam linguam vertit. Cumque Opus 


A 6a a a X & 


hoc tanto favore eruditorum fuerit exceptum & com- 


* 


- 


The decree of the ſacred con- 


- 


tO 


muni approbatione commendatum, ut intra breve 
tempus diſtracta exempla fuerint, iſtud anno 
MDeLXIX recognitum emendatius copioſiuſque 
literato iterum orbi dedit. - - - - V/ithin one year after 


of the work de Concordia, &c. and not only reviſed 
the four firft books, augmented them with the author's 
additions, and illuſtrated them with his own notes, as 
occaſion offered; but added another volume, newer be- 


nuſcript, added ſome illuſtrious monuments of antiquity, 
and tranſlated whole books of it, which were in French, 
into Latin. And this work being ſo well received by 
the learned, and in ſo great efteem, that the copies 
avere all fold off in a ſhort time, he republiſhed it, re- 
wviſed, corrected, and enlarged, in 1669.“ He has 
cauſed it to be reprinted, with additions and corrections, 
in the year 1704 (22). | 

Deckherrus has committed ſome groſs miſtakes, in 
ſpeaking of the writing of Optatus Gallus, and of the 
book of our Mr de Marca : they were criticiſed 'in a 
letter, added to the new edition of his book in 
1686 (23). SEN 

Note, that the author of the famous book de liber- 
tatibus Ecclefie Gallicanæ, publiſhed in 1685, does 
not ſpeak favourably of the conduct of the author of 
the concordia ſacerdotii & imperii. He infinuates, that 
Mr de Marca does not act with ſincerity, and that, 
© tho' he wrote like a man who would make his court 
in France, yet he had a cautious regard for the 
court of Rome; for he ſeems, in certain places, by 
virtue of his citations, to have eſtabliſhed the point, 


* * * * A A * * * * * * * A N * 


but, on a ſudden, he gives the advantage to the o- 
other ſide, by citing examples and teſtimonies con- 
trary to the former, or by limiting the former with 
© a thouſand reſtrictions: and then, after all this, he 
* leflens alſo the advantage of the ſecond party. At firſt 
he grants all, and then he regains it inſenſibly, but 


in ſuch a manner, that he makes the balance incline 


towards the ſecular power (24). e 
[D] The Catalans loved him to ſuch a degree, as is 
ſearce to be parallelled.] This appears by the prayers and 
pilgrimages, which they made for his health, in 1647. 
'The city of Barcelona made a public vow to our la- 
dy of Montſerrat, and ſent thither in their name twelve 
capuchins, and twelve maids. The latter travelled with 
their hair diſhevelled, and bare-foot. Mr de Marca 


was perſuaded, that ſo many vows and prayers ob- 


tained his health, and he would not leave Catalonia 
without going to ofter up his prayers at Montſerrat 
(25). He went thither in 1651, and there he wrote a 
little treatiſe, de origine ac progreſſu cultus B. Marie 
Virginis in Monteſerrato, which he left in the archives 
of the monaſtery (26). It was loſt, becauſe perhaps 
the author did not admit all kind of traditions. He 
ſent a copy of it, in 1660, to Francis Creſpus, pro- 
feſſor of Divinity at Lerida, who was writing a hiſtory 
of this convent of Montſerrat. He adviſed him to uſe a 
little more deſcretion than the Spaniards do. 
* agit de antiquitate loci ; admonetque Creſpum, ne in 
* ea hiſtoria ſcribenda, falſis, uti Hiſpani ſolent, te- 


modi detegendarum peritiſſimis, ludibrium debent, & 
reliquæ narrationi, licet alioqui vere, auctoritatem de- 
munt (27). - - Ile briefly treats of the antiquity 
of the place; and adviſes Creſpus not to uſe falſe te- 
fiimonies in writing that hiſtory, as the Spaniards do; 
which, /ays he, the French, who are not eaſily im- 
* poſed upon by ſuch fables, laugh at, and which take 
off from the credit of the reſt of the narration, tho 
* otherwiſe true. This diſſertation was publiſhed in 


c 
c 
c 
0 
c 
c 
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1681, by the care of Baluzius. Note, that Mr de 


Marca, this great author, did not diſdain to write a- 
bout ſuch things, as were more becoming a Monk than 


a counſellor of ſtate: as when he wrote the hiſtory of Leſcar. 


our lady of Betaram (28), at the deſire of a devout 


prieſt called Charpentier, who was the founder of (29) Taken from 


that chapel, as he was afterwards of that of Mont 

Valerien, near Paris. This hiſtory was publiſhed at 

Barcelona (20). 
| I 


[LE] He 


his death, Baluzius publiſhed a more pompous edition 


fore publiſhed, tranſcribed from the great author's ma- 


(22) See the 


Ppaucis 


ſtimoniis utatur; gue Gallis, inquit, fabularum iſtiuſ- 


Journal des Sea- 
vans, of the 
twelfth of Ja- 
nuary, 1705, 
(23) See Deck- * 
herrus, de Scrip- ES 
tis adeſpotis, pag. 
384. Edit. | 
1636, 


(24) News from 
the Republic of 
Letters, Fuly 
1685, pag. 718. 
of the ſecond edi- 
tion, © 2 


(25) Baluzius, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


(26) Ib, pag. 46. 


(27) Ib. pag: 45 
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(28) In Berne. 


in the dioceſe of 


the Life of Mr 

de Marca, writ- 
ten by the abbot 
Faget, Pag. 43 


(30) Balu 
ubi ſupra, 


&f) 


age 


„ 46, 
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M AR CA. —_— 
to the archbiſhopric of Toulouſe, and wrote to the Pope a letter, which deſerves a re- 
mark [E]. He took poſſeſſion of the archbithopric of Toulouſe, without any pomp, in 
the month of March 1655. He aſſiſted the next year at the general aſſembly of the 
clergy of France, where he oppoſed the Janſeniſts [FJ]. He was preparing himſelf for 


[E] He wrote a letter to the Pope, which deſerves a 
remark.) The tranſlation of a biſhop from one ſee to 
another, ſtands in need of a particular favour from the 
court of Rome: Wherefore Mr de Marca biſhop of 
Conſerans, being nominated to the archbiſhopric of 


Toulouſe, paid his reſpects to the Pope with the 


greateſt addreſs that was poſſible ; and tho' he knew 
that Exuperius, biſhop of "Toulouſe, was not the ſame 
Exuperius, who had commanded in Spain, yet he gave 
it out as a thing certain, in the letter he wrote to In- 
nocent X. By this means he drew an agreeable pa- 
rallel between Pope Innocent I, and Pope Innocent X, 
and between himſelf and this Exuperius. © O me fe- 
licem, quando veteris illius atque ſanctiſſimi Sacer- 
* dotis Exuperii exemplo, (qui ex Præſidatu in Hiſpa- 
* niis acto Cathedram illam ſuſcipiens, eam deinde 
rexit juxta pium atque prudens Innocentii primi ad 
ejus conſulta reſponſum) licebit per Innocentii X 
decretum poſt geſtos Magiſtratus Regios in Gallia & 
Hiſpania, Epiſcopatus quoque curis functo mihi; 
Toloſanæ Sedis adminiſtrationem capeſſere (30). -- 0 
happy me, when, after the example of that ancient and 
moſt holy biſhop Exuperins, (who, after having com- 
manded in Spain, took upon him that ſee, and governed 
it according to the pious and prudent directiůon of In- 
nocent the firſt,) I may, by the decree of Innocent the 
tenth, after having born offices under the king in France 
and Spain, take upon me the epiſcopal function, and go- 
wern the ſee of Toulouſe” And therefore he made 
no ſcruple to vent this falſity, with which he thought 
proper to tickle the Pope, and to render him more fa- 


vourable to himſelf. Some body obſerved, that this 


was a falſhood ; but Mr de Marca being told of 
this criticiſm, laughed at it, and called ſuch a cen- 
ſurer a low wit, who did not ſee the difference be- 
tween a letter of compliment and a hiſtory. Balu- 


zius has given us ſo good a narrative of this, and in 


terms ſo well choſen, that it would be an injury to 


the judicious reader, not to ſet down his words. There 


he will find much more matter for reflexions than in 


the ſhort account I have given of it. Sciebat ſane 


vir eruditiſſimus diverſum ab Exuperio Epiſcopo To- 


© lofano fuiſſe Exuperium illum, qui Præſidatum in 


(31 Id. ib. pag. 
th is 
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< Hiſpaniis egit. Quis enim ignorat ? Verum cum ar- 


< gumentum eſſet accommodatiſſimum ad rem quam 
tractabat, ſciretque præterea Principum aures ita eſſe 
formatas, ut nihil niſi jucundum lætumque accipere 
velint, vim aliquam inferre veritati non abnuit, ut 
© Pontificem alioqui difficilem ac moroſum ſibi faven- 
tem ac propitium habere poſſet. Quod ideo retuli, 
ut eatur obviam ſcrupuloſæ cujuſdam ſcriptoris dili- 
gentia, qui in adverſariis ſuis adnotavit lapſam heic 


paucis ante obitum menſibus, riſit hominis ſupinita- 
tem, qui non animadverteret cujuſmodi argumen- 
tum in ea epiſtola tractaretur. Neque enim hiſtoria 
ſeribebatur. Non diſplicet profecto hominibus eru- 
ditis, quod oratores veri limites nonnunquam exce- 
dunt in compoſitione verborum, aut auditorum au- 
res aliqua voluptate permulceant, & alliciant (31). 
- - - - No doubt, that learned man very well knew, 
that the Exuperius, who commanded in Spain, was 
not the ſame Exuperius, who was biſhop of Toulouſe. 
For who is ignorant of it? But finding it an argu- 
ment to his purpoſe, and knowing befides, that the 
ears of princes are ſo formed, that they will receive 
nothing but what is pleaſing, he ſcrupled not to offer 
ſome wiolence to truth, to inſinuate himſelf into © the 
good graces of a Pope, otherwiſe intractable and mo- 
roſe. I hae related this, to obviate the ſcrupulous 
exactneſi of a certain author, who, in his adverſaria, 
has obſerved that Marca is here miſtaken : which 


before his death, he laughed at the thoughtleſſneſs of the 
man, in not conſidering the ſubjeft-matter of that lei- 
ter. Learned men, it is certain, are not diſþleaſed, that 
orators ſometimes exceed the bounds of truth, to tickle 
and pleaſe the ears of their auditors.” 


[F] I the afſembly of the clergy, in 1656, he op- 


' poſed the Fanſeniſts.] It was an unhappy thing for 
them, that this great prelate met with ſuch great difh- 


VOI. IV. 
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© of the French clergy wwas held at Paris. Thither Mar- 


eſſe Marcam : de quo admonitus a me vir optimus 


auben I informed the good biſhop of, a few months 


reſidence 


culties at Rome, when he wanted a bull to be biſhop 

of Conſerans. This taught him, that he muſt not 

loſe any opportunity of repairing the damage, which 

his Concordia Sacerdotii & Inperii had done him in 

that country. Now what more favourable occafion 

could he expect, than that of ſeconding the court 

of Rome in the proceedings againſt the diſciples of 

Janſenius? Add to this, that he had been repreſented 

as a Janſeniſt beyond the Alps, and that this bad 

office had for a long time retarded the expedition 

of the bull, which was neceſſary for making him 

archbiſhop of Toulouſe. I do not know, whether 

among the many pieces, that have been written on 

calumny, it was ever thought fit to write one concern- 

ing the uſefulneſs of that crime. They who would 

employ themſelves on this ſubject, would be much to 

blame, if they forgot the advantage, that may be 

drawn from calumny in religious diſputes ; for ſome- 

times an able and very active man would keep him- 

ſelf neuter, or endeavour to accommodate matters in 

a fair way, if he was not defamed as a favourer of 

heretics. Then, to clear himſelf, and to prevent the 

diſadvantage, that may ariſe from ſuch a report, he is | 

obliged to ſet up fora perſecutor (32): Whatever might (32) Compare 
be the cauſe of Mr de Marca's zeal againſt the Janſe- oy this 8 * 
niſts, it is certain that they found him a terrible ad- ticle FERRIER, 
verſary. Alexander VII thanked him heartily for it. remark [L], to- 
Take the words of Baluzius. * Cleri Gallicani Co- warde the end. 
* mitia Pariſiis habebantur. IIluc itaque Marca ſe 

* conferens anno M. DC. LVI. perhonorifice in eo 


© ccetu ſuſceptus XIII Kalend. Aprileis, deinceps in 


* plurimis occaſionibus oftendit quanta ingenii yi pol- 


© leret, & quam præclara eruditione ac doctrinà præ- 


* 


Y * eſſet. Nam auctoritatem Romani Pontificis, 
9 3 ſummum nefas aliqui deprimere conaban- 
tur, fortiter & ſtrenue vindicavit adverſus zmulos. 
Gnarum id Alexander VII qui poſt abſoluta de- 
mum Comitia, honorificas ad Marcam literas die 
XVII Novembris anni My DC. LVII. ſcripſit: 
_ ei grates egit, ob aſſertam Sedis Apoſtolicæ 
ignitatem, & ut deinceps pergeret in eadem reve- 
rentia, verbis amantiſſimis hortatus eſt. Janſeniſ- 5 
mum vero, tum maxime vires ſuas colligentem, ſic 
induſtria & auctoritate ſua repreſſit, ut ob hoc ipſum 
promeritus ſit iram hominum ejus ſectæ, qui ne 


mortuo quidem pepercerunt (33) - - - The aſſembly 


: (33) Baluzius, 


1 2 p ibid, Pag. 5999 
© ca repairing in 1656, and being very honourably re- 


* ceived in that aſſembly, on the twentieth. of March, he 

* gave many proofs of his abilities and great learning: 

fbr he ſtrenuouſiy defended the authority of the Pope, 

auhich ſome wwickedly endeavoured to leſſen. Alexan- 

der VII was apprized of this, and did Marca the ho- 
nour of writing to him, the ſeventeenth of November, 

1657; thanking him for aſſerting the dignity of the 

apoſlolical See, and exhorting him in a moſt frientlly 

manner to perfift in the ſame reſpectful ſentiments. He 

likewiſe ſo checked the growth of Fanſeniſm, which at 

that time exerted all it's ſtrengtb, by his diligence and 

authority, that he drew on himſelf the reſentment of 

that ſet, which did not ſpare him even after his 

© death.” He adds, that, before the concluſion of this 

aſſembly (34), there appeared a fatire againſt Mr de (34) It ended in 

Marca, which was followed by another ſome time the month of 

after. © Infauſtis auſpiciis prodiit libellus famoſus, March 1657. 

* ſub titulo Epiſtolæ ad Illuftrifimum Dominum de 

Marca Archiepiſcopum Toloſanum, quo ejus fama 

© atrociter proſcindebatur, & auctoritas Romanz Sedis 

per ſummam audaciam aperte violabatur. Libellum 

© hunc ſecutus eſt alius, haud moderatior ; & ipſe, ut 

© prior, abſque auctoris nomine (35). - - - - - An infa- 

E 2:9 libel r under the vitle of A Letter to the (35) Ib. eg. 64. 

© moſt illuſtrious Lord de Marca, Archbiſhop of Tou- 

louſe, in which his reputation was torn ta pieces, 

© and the authority of the Roman ſee very boldy and 

© openly attacked. This libel was followed by another, not 


K 


c 


(36) Id. ib. page 


© more moderate, and, like the former, anonymus.” Some 65. Yet he 
of his friends adviſed him not to anſwer thoſe libels, wrote ſomething 


and others adviſed him to do it. He conſidered with againſt N — 
himſelf which advice he ſhould follow, and at laſt re- Jure publihst 
_ to be filent (36). He was contented to ſee the in 1681. 


aw 
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efderice in 2658; when, to remove all the ſcruples that might trouble him, if he had 
; = lite at Paris, the king made him miniſter of ſtate, He followed the 
court in its progreſs to Lyons, and then was preſent in the ſtates of Languedoc, from 
whence he went to Toulouſe in the month of April 1639. He preſided in the ſtates of 
that province in the ſame city, while the king was there, and preſented the rolls to his 
majeſty. The next year he went to Rouſſillon, to regulate the limits with the commiſ- 
fioners of the king of Spain, The conferences were of a very ſingular character; for 


he was obliged to make ſeveral critical remarks upon ſome words of Pomponius Mela 


and Strabo [G]. He made aj 


ourney to Paris in the month of September in the ſame 


year, and died there June 29, 1662, a little after he had obtained the bulls for the arch- 

biſhopric of that city [H], to which he was named without making any intereſt, as ſoon 

as the king had accepted the reſignation of cardinal des Rets, He left the care of his 
MSS to Baluzius, who had been in his family ever ſince the twenty ninth of June 


(g ) Taken from a 
Latin letter of 
Balugius, ⁊urit- 
ten to Sorbiere, 
de Vita, Rebus 
geſtis, Moribus, 
& Scriptis illu- 
ſtriſſimi viri Pe- 
tri de Marca, 
printed at Paris 


1656 (g). c 
pear from that time, 


* before, and had made a greater oppoſition to the 
project of accommodation; and that the archbi- 
* ſhop of Toulouſe ſpoke vehemently againſt it, and 
called the diſtinction of the Janſeniſts of right and 
fact, a meer chimera. This is very probable ; for 
this prelate, being a true Politician, was the fa- 
ther of the inſeparability of right and fact, a 
true chimera which he was in love with, or ſeemed 
to be fo, becauſe it ſerved his ends. This pre- 
| © late would not give over his own deſigns, in or- 
* der to follow thoſe of the archbiſhop of Roan. 
He was better {killed than he, in matters of po- 
* licy and intrigue. He had framed his ſcheme, and 
* taken his meaſures with F. Annat, upon a different 
* plan from this, which could not pleaſe that father. 
© In fine, he had, for this kind of affairs and many 


others, the entire confidence of the cardinal, and 


2 * the whole ſupport of the court. Thus the arch- 
8 * biſhop of Roan took care not to puſh on this affair, 
114. upon better information (39). | 


He could not chuſe a more worthy depoſitary; for Baluzius made it ap- 
that he had a great zeal for the glory of the deceaſed, and all the 
capacity requiſite for publiſhing ſuch a depoſit[/]. He promiſed the life of his 
Mzcenas, as a very large work, ſetting forth the particulars of the noble actions, and 
fine qualities of this prelate. I think he has not executed this deſign, The public hath 
loſt much by it, although the letter, I have cited (5), and from which I have taken 
in 1663, in 8v0. the chronological narrative, which I have ſet down, does very clearly, and pretty largely 
declare the virtues, merits, and actions of this archbiſhop. Some time after, his life ap- 


wh | ; n Z | PD 
3 peared, written by the abbot Faget, with three or four diſſertations ; which raiſed a diſpute 5 
eco rhebok between him and Baluzius [K]. There are in the work of this abbot many particulars, . —_ 
perii & Sacerdo- which may be read with pleaſure, by thoſe who love to know all that concerns great cf che 
4 kan, men. There we may ſee how Mr de Marca renounced all the pleaſures of youth, _ =: , "eng 
2M | 5 | 1 | | | ove 1669. 
4 ; 
agreement of the empire and the prieſthood with re- [G] He was obliged to make ſeveral critical re- (4 45 
ſpect to thoſe two libels; for they were condemned marks upon ſome words of Pomponius Mela and Strabo. ] 1 t ter to p 
to be burnt, both at Paris and at Rome. Here was ſaid in the treaty of the Pyrenees, that the limits 1 
follow the titles of three pieces that appeared againſt between France and Spain, in the county of Roufſil- 2 5 
him. A Letter from the Author of the moſt important lon, ſhould be the ſame with thoſe, which anciently e 
Rules to my Lord de Marca Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, 165 7. ſeparated Gaul from Spain. Tt was therefore neceſ- book; an 
An Anſwer to the Letter of my Lord Archbiſhop of Tous: ſary to examine where the ancient Geographers Brokſel 
houſe about the Conſultation of the Clergy, November 14, bounded Gaul on that fide. 'The learning of our 2 of 
1656. An Anſwer to a Letter lately publiſhed about archbiſhop was a great help. Vou will find the par- ne th 
avhat paſſed in the Aſſembly of the Clergy, November 14, ticulars of all theſe conferences in a poſthumous work fuppref 
1656. The firſt of theſe three pieces was preceded of this author (40). 1 bh | (40) Intituled, edition. 
by this; Yery important rules drawn from two paſſages, [H] He died at Paris . . . . a litth after he had ob. Marca Hiſpazi- 1 
one of the Council of France, and the other of Glaber, tained the bulls for the archbiſhopric of that city.) The ca. TRIO (45) P. 
alledged by my Lord de Marca archbiſhop of Toulouſe, little time that he lived, after his nomination to the G . A yg rags 
This is not at all fatirical. | £ | archbiſhopric of Paris, engaged ſome body to write e die aba, 
. I have juſt now caſt my eyes upon a book (37), an epitaph upon him, of fix verſes, which is known J. xv. vate pe 
| Ch ae wherein I find ſomething, which ſhews, that the to every body. | ö 2 
tuled, The Peace reſentment of the Janſeniſts is not yet over. In this e ee 
of Clement IX, book it is faid, that the archbiſhop of Roan (38), Cy git J'illuſtre de Marca, | age 
Ss had a mind to compoſe the diſputes of Janſeniſm, Que le plus grand des Rois marqua, make i 
(48) Francis during the general aſſembly of the clergy in 1657. Pour le Prelat de ſon Egliſe : _—_— 
Hach, who died, This negotiation did not continue long. The arch. I jais le mort qui le remarqua. not fal 
archbiſhop of biſhop of Roan had audience upon this ſubject, Ee en ICY n dell 
Paris. * May 3d, of cardinal Mazarin; who, as this pre- „ e land an 
8 late the ſame day informed Mr de Bagnols, declared Tout auffi- tot le demarqua. vera. 
© he had a mind to accommodate this affair, and oe . | 15 = naps 
that they had agreed, his eminence and he, to Here lies the illuſtrious De Marca, whom the greateſt | Ju 
* treat of this matter with Mr de Marca archbiſhop of kings nominated to be biſhop of his church : But, a 
* of Toulouſe, who probably made no ſecret of it to death, awho obſerved it, and who takes a pleaſure in the abb 
F. Annat. After a ſecond audience, which the ſurpriſing men, on a ſudden cancelled the nomination. Er. 1 
* archbiſhop of Roan had of the cardinal the next 3 | | | a 
day, this prelate related, that, having been two [1] Baluzius had a great zeal... and all the nl fo 
full hours in conference with that chief miniſter, capacity requifite for the publication of this depofit.] To Paris, 
© and with the archbiſhop of Toulouſe, his emi- be convinced of this truth, we need only ſee the 
* nence had ſhewn more firmneſs, than he had done prefaces, notes, additions, &c. wherewith he has en- (47) It 


at Pari 
22, 16 


riched the poſthumous pieces of his Mæcenas, as he 
publiſhed them. I have already ſpoken of the new 
editions, which he procured of that famous work, de 
Concordia Imperii & Sacerdotii. I muſt now add, that 
he publiſhed three or four diſſertations of that learned 
man in 1669 (41). They concern the authority of 
the Pope, and that of the patriarchs and primates ; 
a very difficult canon of the council of Orange, and fic, 1682, fag- 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian, faith in Gaul. 427. 
He publiſhed ſeveral others in 1681, the ſubjects where- 
of you may ſee in the Journal of Leipſic (42). In 1688, 
he publiſhed a folio, with this title, Marca Hiſpanica, See alſo the Jour 
five Limes Hiſpanicus, hoc ef Geographica & Hiſtorica nal des Scavans, 
deſcriptio Catalmiæ, Ruſcinonis, & circumjacentium po- March 21, 1681 
pulorum, auctore illuſtriſſimo viro Petro de Marca. All Pag. 177. 
the journaliſts make mention of it. 
IXI His life, compoſed by the abbot Faget .. . raiſed 
a diſpute between him and Baluzius.) The abbot Faget, 
late agent of the clergy, and ſon of an aunt by the mo- 
ther's fide to Mr de Marca, publiſhed at Paris, in "On 


(43) D 
Paris 


1668, 


41) See the : 
. of Leip- 


49): J 
tri de 


(42) Ib. p. 328. 
Pag. 1 


the life of this prelate, together with a treatiſe of 
the Euchariſt, another of the ſacrifice of the maſs, 
another about the erection of the patriarchate of Con- 
ſtantinople, another in French . the ſacrament 
of the Euchariſt, and ſome other ſacraments. He 
was the author of the life, but not of the diſſertations, 
added to it: theſe were written by Mr de Marca. 
He could never obtain the approbation of the facul- 
ty of Divinity, without conſenting, that the French 
treatiſe ſhould be left out, and that ſome leaves 
ſhould be re-printed, to alter ſeveral things in the 
others. The Printer, who was of the Reformed re- 
ligion, knew very well, that ſome leaves were re- 
printed on purpoſe to omit ſome things, which fa- 
voured the Proteſtants. What does he do? He re- 
tains all the paſſages, which were to be changed, 
and ſo delivered a copy to Mr Claude, juſt ſuch as 
be had printed it, before the commiſſioners of the 
(43) A letter of faculty of Divinity made theſe changes in it (43). 


ius to the From this copy, or ſuch another (44), an edition of 


biſhop of Tulle, the book was printed in foreign countries, as Ba- 
printed at the end juzius had foreſeen (45). To this edition were added 
of the boon, the letters, which Baluzius and Mr Faget wrote a- 
publiſhed by Mr n 5 | 
Faget, Edit. gainſt each other: For you muſt know, that, Ba- 
1669. luzius thought he ought not to be filent, when he 
ſaw, that the probity and orthodoxy of Mr de Mar- 
ca were going to be called into queſtion. He wrote 
therefore, two letters to preſident de Marca (46). 
Marca, conf-ffes, I will here give one paſſage of the firſt (47): © You 
that Mr Faget know, Sir, that his enemies have wickedly pnb- 
bad already made © liſhed, 
preſents of bis „ hands, he did not ſo much conſider truth and 
book, and that tbe s TA Fg 2 . 
Beokſeller had ſold © juſtice, as his own intereſt and ambition, having 
ſome of them, be- © always endeavoured to rife higher and higher in 
the church, and that theſe contiderations were the 


(44) Baluzius, 
in his ſecond let- 
ter to preſident de 


fore there was 


*. —_— reaſon, why be often betrayed the truth, to flat- 
| wy + ©. © ter the court of Rome. We did what we could 


(45) Provided 
there remain but 
one copy in the 
hands of a pri- 
vate perſon, ten 
thouſand ſhall be- 
printed from that, 
whenever they 
have a mind to 
make it public, 
which I am cer- 


making any impreſſion on the minds of rational 
men. But Mr Faget, with one daſh of his pen, 
has overthrown, if we may believe him, all that 
© the true ſervants of the late archbiſhop were able 
to eftabliſh in the ſpace of many years.” Let us 


© to ſtop theſe diſcourſes, and hinder them from 


ter (48). 
© that the book, which Mr Faget has publiſhed, makes 
© a great noiſe in this city, upon the account of 


tain they will “ ſome expreſſions that have crept into it, which 
not fail to do. © ſeem to favour the error of the Calvimſts and 
N 0 _ © Lutherans concerning the ſacrament of the Eucha- 
nevi, Ban. riſt; which is one of the moſt eſſential points of 
zius's ſecond lei- © our religion, and at this day moſt controverted. 
| ter topreſident de © Tf it be true, which I can hardly believe, that the 
op ide boo - f © late archbiſhop wrote the treatiſes, which Mr Faget 
the abbot Faget, c has printed under his name, of which he boaſts 
Edit. 1669, in the preface, and in the life, to have the ori- 
85 ginals, written with the author's own hand; we 
(46) Son of the © cannot hinder the late archbiſhop's being accounted 
archbiſhop of by many people a heretic on the ſubject of the Eu- 
Paris, * chariſt, and conſequently his reputation will re- 
FTE WE HON. ceive great damage . = You cannot ima- 
at Paris April * Sine how this edition has given occaſion to all ſorts 
22, 1668. * of people to talk of him. The Huguenots expreſs a 
| great joy, it being a thing, which comes very ſeaſon- 
(48) Dated at * ably to confirm their opinion, and the enemies of the 
18 May 27, c 


late archbiſhop take occaſion from thence to blaſt his 
memory, and blacken his reputation.” The abbot 
Faget, being treated with the utmoſt contempt in theſe 
two letters, was enraged at it, and publiſhed two other 
letters full of rancour. I ſhall not dwell upon it, but 
only touch one point, which relates to a fact, I have 
mentioned in the body of this article. Mr Faget (49) 
denies, that Mr de Marca entruſted his MSS with Ba- 
luzius. Let us ſee what Baluzius did, when he found 
the lie given him upon this head. I will obſerve to 
* you, /ays he to the biſhop of Tulle, that having cauſed 
him to be rebuked by a good prieſt of Rovergue, 
of his acquaintance, called Guibert, becauſe, to the 
* prejudice of the truth well known to him, he has 
affirmed in that life, that I was guilty of forgery, 
* when I publiſhed, that the late archbiſhop had given 
2 ' | 


1668, 


49) In Vita Pe- 
de Marca, 
Pag. 113. 
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love for his books, while he was a ſchool- boy. He foretold to his ſchool-fellows, who 
loſt their time in vain recreations, what a difference there would be one day, between 
their glory and his [Z]. It was at Toulouſe, that he laid the foundations of his great 
knowledge. He neglected no means, whereby he might become a good Grecian 


that, in the affairs, which paſſed thro' his 


ſee another paſſage, taken out of the ſecond let- 


I think my {elf obliged to e x you, He 


men, who provoked him to diſpute in a 


; 2 * 3 * * 1 12 * TY * Y * * * 
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[M]; 
which 


me his papers, when he was dying, and entruſted 
me with the edition of his works ; he anſwered, that 
it concerned him in point of reputation to ſhew, that 
this was not true ; becauſe, ald he, if this were be- 
lieved, it would follow, that the deceaſed arch- 
biſhop had not a good opinion of me, and did 
not think me capable of taking care of the edi- 
tion of his works. And this he ſaid alſo, in general 
terms, to a perſon of great merit and virtue, whom 
© you know, who did me the honour to tell me of ir. 
This is, my lord, the fine principle, upon which he 
grounds his calumny and impoſture Without eſpou- 
ſing any party in this quarrel (50), I will only fay in 
general, that that there are a thouſand falſhoods printed, 
which have no other foundation than the point of ho- 
nour ; for when once we perceive, that a naked decla- 
ration of the truth will do us a prejudice in the world, 
_— are related quite otherwiſe than they hap- 
pened. NO 

[LL] He foretold to his ſchool-fellows . . . what a 
difference there would be one day betaveen their glory and 
his.] A young man of your quality, would they ſay to 


S a 0 @<: · <> 


* 


(50) Note, that 
Baluzius, in the 
Life of Mr de 
Marca, Edit. 
1669, refutes 
Mr Faget as to 
the depoſit, and 
many other 
things. 


him, ought not to ſhun company, nor to forſake play, 


dancing, and ſuch other diverſions. Vou are like one 
that is dead and buried. A dme will come, anſwered 
he to them, when I ſhall make my name famous, but 
ye ſhall remain in darkneſs. Eæprobrabant adoleſcen- 
tem genere clarum non decere, à virorum & mulierum 
nobilium civitatis colloquiis & ſacietate recedere, nec præ- 
ſtantes animi dotes exerere, non ludos, nec ludicra, neque 
nocturnas hyemis choreas, ut aliis folitum erat, frequen- 
tare, poſſeque eum, virum abſconditum jure nominari. 1 
Ad gue ille, quum veniſſet temporis occaſio, futurum ſe 
omnibus pernotum, ubi latendum illis foret, peracute re- 
ſpondit (51). The event juſtified this anſwer. Mr de 
Marca became one of the greateſt men of his age, and 
appeared on the higheſt ſtages; and perhaps not one 
of thoſe, who gave him this reproof, was ever known 
two leagues from their own pariſh. This is a good 
leſſon for ſcholars that are ſtudious, and for thoſe that 
are debauched. It is good to ſet before their eyes ſuch 
an example as this; which was the reaſon why I made 
this remark. . | 

LM] He neglected no 


(51) Fagetus, iti 
Vita Petri de 
Marca, pag. 9. 


means to become a good Grecian.] 
gave proof of this in 1642, by publiſhing a Greek 
MS which he found in the king's library (52), and 
which he tranſlated into Latin. It was the decretal codices manu- 
epiſtle of Pope Vigihus, confirming the ſecond council icriptos Græcos 
of Conſtantinople : he added to it a learned diſſerta- Bibliothecz re- 
tion, the anathemas of the fame council, a letter of 3 eee wr 
Eutyches to this Pope, and this Pope's anſwer (53). tiſſimus, Macs 
Theſe anathemas, and theſe two letters, had never pervolvebat. 
appeared before but in Latin. The Decretal had never Fager, ibid. pag. 
been publiſhed in any language (54). He pretended to #* 

have done a great ſervice to the Pope by this work; 14 ib 

for he obſerved, in the book. he printed at Barcelona, 3) Kl. i. 
in 1646, to remove the occafion of complaint, EY] (54) Baluzius, 


(52) Interdum 


retarded the diſpatching of his bulls ; he obſerved, I ubi ſupra, pag. 
ſay, that the publiſhing of this Decretal ſerved very 39. 
much to confirm the authority of the holy ſee above 
the cecumenical councils, which was much ſhaken in 
the ſchools of France. Quid de hac editione poſtea ipſe (55) Id. ib. 
fenſerit, accipe ex libello eus Barcinone edito MDCxLv1 
cujus ſupra mentionem feci : Sane explicari non poteſt 
quantum hujus Epiſtolæ publicatio profuerit ad fir- 35, Fager, ubi 
mandum A poſtolicæ Sedis auctoritatem erga Concilia ſupra, pag. 44. 
Generalia ; quæ apud Gallicanos Academiarum Ma- Eam (decretalem) 
giſtros, majorum ſuorum decretis inhærentes, valde non folum ut 
nutabat (55). See the margin (56). The diflertation 22 + 4B, 
was inſerted in the edition of the councils, which was fach, (gf nin 
publiſhed at the Louvre, as alſo the diſſertation of the quod multum 26 
ſame author, De primatu Lugdanenfi & ceteris prima- firmandam Apo- 
tibus, cum notis ad Cannes aliquot Concilii Claromon- —_ Foils u- 
: g . oritatem contra 
tani ſub Urbano I] celebrati (57). I cannot believe quorundam 
what the abbot Paget ſays, wiz. that de Marca, coming Theologorum 
from — wp _ nes — Toulouſe to his — — in 
ther's houſe o confound ſome Hu | e- Concilia genera - 
father „ did fo co pun 2 r 
that they were forced to ſend for a miniſter of Pau, a | 
man famous for his learning, to come to their aſſiſtance 
who propoſed ſome ſophiſms, of which this 


(56) Here are the 
, evords of the ab 


(57) Baluzius, 
$ ubi ſupra, pag, 
young 40. N 
ſcholar 
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(38) Faget, ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 11. 
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which very much diſtinguiſhed him from other learned men. One of his chief excel- 
lencies was, that he could explain the moſt intricate matters without, ſtanding in need of 


a guide [N], 5 | 


ſcholar diſcovered the weakneſs, by a paſſage of 
St Paul (58). The miniſter had nothing to reply, but 
that the text of St Paul was not ſuch as he alledged it. 
De Marca taking out of his pocket a Greek Teſta- 
ment, prepared himſelf to juſtify his citation ; but the 
miniſter declared, that he underſtood nothing of that 


language. This ſtory of Mr Faget looks like a tale 


(a ) See the pre- 
Face of Henry 
Valeſius to Am- 


mi an. Marcellin. 


The Printers of 


Moreri have put 


Labienus inſtead 
of Libanius, 


Y Valeſius, 
ubi ſupra. 


(1) In remark 


[D], citat. (11). 


(2) De Hiſtor. 
| Lat, Pag. 201. 


( 3) Apud Ha- 


drian. Valeſium, 


Præf. 
1681. 


Edit. 


(4) In Vita 
Arm. Marcel- 


Uni. 


It is to be 


found in the edi- 
tion of Valefius 


168 1. 


againſt his apoſtacy, and his hatred of IEsus CRIST7 


ſhould not have known. 


in need of. ZE pe | 
[B] Although he vas a Pagan.) It is ſo eaſy for © 
© down-caſt looks, recommended to the deity, and his true 


forged at pleaſure. Allatis guibuſdam argutiis, quarum 


aciem citato ex Epiftolis Divi Pauli loco novus athletes 


omnino retudit. A tam expreſſo rei probandæ textu Heu- 
orol un nullo alio modo explicare ſe potuit, quam 
aliter in Divo Paulo legi pertinaciter conteftando. Marca 
vero confeſtim in Novi Teftamenti Græci abſque inter- 


| pretatione Latina, quem fere ſemper ſecum ferebat, codice, 


laudatum locum ipfiſinet, quæ attulerat verbis, conceptum 
indicawit. Sed cum fibi penitus ignotam eam linguam 
profiteretur Pſeudominiſter, fi non omnino cauſſa cecidiſſe, 
deluſus ſaltem ab adoleſcent ſuis etiam wiſus eft (59). 


IV] Without landing in need of a guide.) Moſt 
learned men are only fit to cultivate the lands, which p | 
have been already tilled : they can ſmooth or enlarge a Go) J uven. Sat. 
way, which has been already made. There are but a e, 346 
few, guibus arte benigna & meliore luto finxit præcordia (61) Baillet 
Titan (60), that can plough up grounds that were Judgments of the 
never tilled, and make 4 way through a foreſt, where Learned, Tom, i, 
no man had ever paſſed. Mr de Marca was of this 245 
ſmall ſelect number. The rank, he held among the 
critics, wwas no leſs confiderakle in the commonwealth of 
learning, than that he had among the prelates in the ctor. Concionat. 
church and ſtate (61). The author, from whom I Pag. 15. 
borrow theſe wotds, relates the praiſes, which Father | | 
Combefis (62), and Father Labbe (63), have given to (93) ok E- 
the great parts of this prelate, and he adds, That the nora 
certainty of his conjectures, and the liberty of ſpeaking his Scriptor. Ecce. 
thoughts . . . . would hade enabled him Io carry his cri- & Tomo xi, 
ticiſms much further, if he had not been reftrained by Coneil. General, 


R is 8 ad Concil. Claro- 
confiderations, which every one knows. mo, | 


(62) Combe, 
Recenſion. Au- 


MARCELLINUS (AuMuIANu 90 holds a very honourable rank among thoſe, 


who have written the Roman hiſtory. He was a Greek by birth, as he declares at the 


end of his laſt book [A], and a native of Antioch, as may be gathered from a letter of 
Libanius (a). This, together with the military life, which he followed, ought to make 
us excuſe the harſhneſs of his Latin. This defect, and that of fome high-flown digreſ- 


ſions, are abundantly compenſated by many excellent qualities, which are to be found in 
this author; as for inſtance, the little partiality he ſhewed againft Chriſtianity, tho? he was 


a Pagan [B], and the exact enquires he made, that he might write nothing but what he 
was certain of, and whereby he has informed us of many things, which otherwiſe we 


His authority is alſo very conſiderable, becauſe he was an eye. 


witneſs of many things he wrote of. While he was yet very young he liſted himſelf a ſoldier, 


and was preſently enrolled among thoſe, who were called Protectores domeſtici; which may 


induce us to believe, that he was of a good family; ſince it was uſual for youths of the 
firſt quality to enter themſelves in that body (); and he, who could be promoted to it, 
thought himſelf well rewarded for his long ſervices. This was our Marcellinus's firft 


[A] Hewwas aGreek by birth, as he declares at the end of 
his laſt book.) This paſſage will be cited elſewhere (1); 
I can now mention three others. One 1s in chap. vui, 
of the twenty ſecond book, «v1 nv, Græci dicimus 


ftultum; The ſecond is in chap. xv of the ſame book; 


ad ignis fpeciem, Ts Tues, ut nos dicimus, extenuatur 
in conum ; The third is in chap. vi of the twenty third 
book, tranfire, Srabaiver dicimus Græci. Voſſius (2) 
makes uſe of the ſecond, which wants the clauſe that 
he has joined to it, aempe nos Græci. Had he remem- 


| bered the other two places, in which the author has 


uſed the very word Græci, he would rather have cited 
them, than this. But we ſee the teſt memories 
have not that always ready at hand, which they ſtand 


Po 


thoſe, who weigh every thing exactly to diſcover that 
he was one, that we muſt needs think it very ſtrange, 


that ſuch able men as Petrus Pithceus (3), and Clau- 


dius Chiffletius (4) ſhould take him for a Chriſtian. 
Would a Chriſtian, who wrote his hiſtory under the 
emperors who reduced Paganiſm to the laſt gaſp, have 
been contented with ſpeaking honourably of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, and have never carried the matter ſo far, 
as to declare ſometimes, that it was the only good and 
true religion, and that the worſhip of the Pagan deities 
was idolatry |? Under ſuch emperors, would a Chriſtian 
have been 
Apoſtate to 


inconſiderate, as to praiſe Julian the 
e ſkies (5), and never declaim ſharply 


Would he have ſpoken of Mercury, and the goddeſs 
Nemeſis, and the goddeſs Themis, and the augural 
ſuperſtitions of Paganiſm, as Ammianus Marcellinus 


ſpeaks of them? I know of no Chriſtian authors who 


(5) The abbot de Billi, Schol. ad Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. ii, in 
Julian, ſays thus, Hinc perſpicuum eſt Marcellinum Græce ſuper- 
ſtitionis cultorem plus gratiæ quam veritati tribuiſſe, cum ſcribit, 


nulla Juliani definitio litis à vero diſſonans reperitur, - -- Hence 


it is plain, that Marcellinus, who followed the Greek ſuperſtition, 
conſulted his intereſt more than truth, when be writes, that no di- 


cyon of Julian in matters of law was diſagreeable to truth, 
2. | 


profeſſion of; and we ſhould fay as much 


ſtep 3 


did not, even in the hotteſt perſecutions, ſpeak con- 
temptibly of the Pagan idolatry, and in ſome manner 
inſult over it ; and it is incomparably more eaſy to 
conceive, that a Pagan ſhould uſe moderation, ſpeak- 
ing of the Goſpel, than that a Chriſtian ſhould do 


it, when he ſpeaks of the worſhip of falſe gods. The 


proofs, alledged by Chiffletius for the pretended Chri- 
ſtianity of Marcellinus, need no refutation, except that 
one paſſage of book 27, where, having cenſured the 
luxury of the biſhops of Rome, he oppoſes to it the 
auſterity of ſome country biſhops. Quos, ſays he, te- 


© nuitas edendi potandique parciſſime, vilitas etiam in- 
dumentorum & ſupercilia humum ſpectantia, perpe- 


tuo numini veriſque ejus cultoribus ut puros com- 


mendant & verecun dos Whom their moderation 


in eating and drinking, the meanneſs of their garb, and 


+ eworſhippers, as men of purity and modeſty, But all 
that can be inferred from theſe words, is only this, 
that, according to this author, ſobriety and humility 


recommend men to Gop, of whatſoever religion they 


be, and that the Pagans themſelves had a veneration 
for Chriſtian biſhops, who teſtified by their manner 
of living, that they did not ſeek any temporal ad- 
vantage. As to the definition he gives us of mar- 
tyrs, qui dewiare d religione compulſi pertulere crucia- 
biles pœnas aduſque glorioſam mortem intemerata fide 
progrel/i (6), - - - - who, when they would compel them (6) Lib i cap. 
to abandon their religion, underwent torments, even to xi 
a glorious death, with unſhaken fidelity, it proves only, 
that the Pagans themſelves might admire ſuch a firm- | 
neſs of ſoul, as was not ſhaken by the moſt cruel tor- 
ments. Intemerata fides is not oppoſed, in this 

wo bo 2 * to changing ſides. What | 

e had ſaid in the i , that a biſho R 3 
who turned 8 had —.— that his TH . of 
ſion adviſed him to no but what is juſt and nar = 

ntle ; profeſſionis ſuæ oblitus, nihil niſi juſtum p*riſhed in A Po” 
* & — ad delatorum 2 4 feralia e. P _ _—” 
proves only, that he knew what the Chriſtians made 
of the 
Chineſe 


XI. 
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ſtep; but we do not know whether he ever roſe higker [C]; only we find that] in thts 
employment, lie followed Urſicinus, general of the cavalry, in ſeveral expeditions} He 
was ordered to go with him into the eaſt, when the emperor Conſtantius tent him thither: 
in 350. Urſicinus, being recalled from thence in 354, and obliged to come to Milan, 
brought back with him Marcellinus into Italy. They went into Gaul the next year, and 
quickly redueed the tyrant Sylvanus to reaſon; after which Conſtantius ſent for Urſicinus 
to Sirmium, and ſent him back again into the Eaſt. The bad offices, which ſome did 
Urſicinus with this emperor, were the cauſe why he was recalled, and his office given to 
another. He obeyed; but, being arrived in Thrace, he found orders there, which:ob- 
liged him to return immediately towards Meſopotamia; though the command was not Van 
reſtored to him, which had been given to Sabinianus,, Nevertheleſs he did the emperor! abi ſupra. 
great ſervices, Marcellinus alſo, Who always followed him, did the emperor much .) Neocherum 
ſervice, both as a ſoldier, and as a manager of affairs, as he himſelf relates, without boſtea Conſuem 


(8) Diligenter 


crians, pag. 240, 


patu Cæſaris 


HISTORY of 


exceeding the bounds of modeſty. He did not quit the ſervice, when Urſicinus 


tune Notarum _ 
Was ad eamdem tuen 


utterly diſgraced, in the year 360; but, as I have already ſaid, it is not known, Whe. dam ire diſpoſuit. 


te) Lib. xxix, 
ca 


* 


ther he was advanced, or whether he continued always in his poſt of Domeſtic Pro- 13% mo 


lib, xxvi, cap. 


p. i. where be tector, even when he followed Julian in the war againſt the Perſians. It may be gathered v, That man was 


ſays, that from ſome places of his books (c), that he lived at Antioch under the reign of Valens. 
{aw the torments . | A | . V7 


conſul with Va- 
lentinian II, in 


"many perlons, He afterwards ſettled at Rome, and there compoſed his hiſtory [DJ. He recited ſeveral % ae, . 


whom Valens 


bs xt of it to his friends as he compoſed them (d), and they were received with great . 
Antioch in 31; applauſe. It is not known when he died, but without all doubt he was alive in 390, (% Lib. v, 


and lib. xxx, 


bee . fince a confulſhip, which fell in this year, was not unknown to him (e). He had ſome Mims ic ve 
bl 


Mothe le Vayer, 


complains of the ſuits (F), which put him ſo out of humour with the practiſers in the Law, that he could Jen, abu. 


tricks that ha 
been put upon 5 3 
him in the Faſt. the comedy intituled Grapinian. 


Chineſe prieſts, if we knew, that their ritual obliged 
them to a great purity of life. Is it neceſſary to be 
a Chriſtian, may not a little reaſon ſuffice, to diſcern 
that an eccleſiaſtic, who ſets up for an informer to 
princes, as this biſhop of Alexandria did, apud patulas 


; cures Conſtantii multos exinde incuſans ut egjus recalci- 
ſeripſit, fed ea 


que pertinent ad 7 nter imperiis, diſhonours his character? Theſe are 


Chriſtianos tra- the ſtrongeſt proofs of Chiffletius for the pretended 
ducens ac detor- Chriſtianity of Marcellinus. But if he be deprived of 
quens— = © He this happineſs, which is attributed to him, yet at leaſt 
2 oy ne this praiſe is due to him, that he ſpoke very honoura- 
ee, e e bly of a religion he did not follow. There are but 
related to the few examples of ſuch a moderation. Father Poſſevin, 
Chriſtians, who is not contented with it (8), ſeems to be too nice, 
Polley. Apfar. and we need not fear, that ot pot will diſpute 
_ ek. concerning the religion of thoſe, Who write hiſtory at 
DP” this day (9). I confeſs, that Marcellinus wrote under 
(9) See the News the Chriſtian emperors ; but that reaſon did not ſet 
from the Repub- bounds to the malice of Libanius and Zofimus. 
he of Letters, C] We do not know whether he ever roſe higher.) 
257 Fele und Moreri therefore hath too raſhly affirmed, that Mar- 
175 cellinus compoſed his hiſtory, after he had gone through 


edition, 


the moſt honourable offices of the army. He tranſcribed 


(10) Judgment this from la Mothe le Vayer (10).. 

on the Hiſto- [D] His Hiftory.] This work contained, in thirty 
one books, what paſſed from Nerva till the death of 
| Valens (11). The firſt thirteen are loſt, which brought 
(10 Hzeut down the hiſtory to the reign of Conſtantius, (for he 
miles quondam & enlarged leſs upon thoſe times, which he did not know 


Grecus 3 princji- but by the information of th able, either by which 


of Tom. it, 


eee remain have been very much abufed, either by the ig- 
alufone Val entis norance of the tranſcribers, o the raſhneſs of the 
interitum pro vi- Critics. Note, that Claudius Chiffletius maintains, 
rium explicavi upon pretty good reaſons, that this hiſtory contained 


4 wenſura. Am- thirty two books, and that there was a book between 


man. Marcellin. 


R the thirtieth, and that which we now reckon the 


Wi « thirty firſt, which 1s certainly the laſt of all. He had 


heard that the firſt books which are now wanting of 
(12) Hen, Vale- Marcellinus, were to be found in the library of car- 
ſus, Præfat. ad dinal Pole. Mr de Marolles publiſhed a French 
2 Mar- tranſlation of this Hiſtorian in 1672, with remarks ; 
; but the undertaking was too weighty for him. 
8 Valeſius the elder ſays (12), that the firſt edition of 
Mar een. * Marcellinus was that of Rome in 1474, which was 
Faults of More- Prepared by A. (13) Sabinus a Poet Laureat ; that the 
ti, Ke. ſecond was printed at Bologna, in 1517, by P. Ca- 
(13) Moreri takes ſtellus, a man void of wit or judgment; that the 
this A. for Au- next year John Frobenius reprinted at Baſil this edi- 
lus, but accord- tion of Bologna; that in 1533 there appeared two 
. ee. he new editions, one at Augſburg, corrected by Marian- 
os re oh laid gelus Accurſius, the other at Baſil by the care of Si- 
8 giſmond Gelenius (14); that the edition of Accurſius 
Sh 8 — was augmented with the five laſt books which had 
lefius, Sig. Cab. never been printed before; that the edition of Gele- 
"us, believed, by nius had the ſame addition, except the laſt book, and 
imiſtake, chat it the laſt page of the laſt book but one; that, in 1546, 
n Stent, n 


orians, pag. 
247, of the third 


| | i 3 2 f ARE . . ; h 'ncipal Hi- 
not forbear making a long digreſſion againſt them. It is an invective almoſt as ſharp as fl, pag. 


Te 


| | 1 | TE I N N 
Jerom Frobenius who had printed the edition of Ge 


lenius, publiſhed another with the laſt book; and that, 
all the editions which appeared afterwards in France 
and Germany, till that of the year 1609, which Fre- 
deric Lindenbrogius publiſhed with notes, ſeem to 
have been printed from this ſecond edition of Frobe- 
nius. That of Lindenbrogius is very good; but that 
which Valeſius publiſhed in 4to, in 1636, is incom- 
parably better. We ſhall hereafter ſay ſomething of 
that of 1681. Mr Moreri- could not tranſcribe the 
preface of Valeſius faithfully ; for he ſaw ſeveral things 
in it which are not there: He ſaw there that Accurſius 
was the firſt that publiſhed the firſt five books of Mar- 
cellinus, and that Gelenius added the laft book with the 
laſt page of "the thirtieth which ave had not. All this 


is falſe; - Gelenius was ſo far from making this ad- 


dition, that, onthe contrary, what he publiſhed wanted 
juſt this book which was in Accurſius's edition ; and 
it is ſo far from being true, that Accurſius publiſhed 
the firſt five books, that to this day all the thirteen 


are wanting, as Mr Moreri had ſaid a little before. 


Valeſius commends the edition of Accurſius, but be- 
ſtows mighty encomiums on that of Gelenius: which 
makes me wonder, that Voſſius, who ſpeaks with ap- 
probation of the former, ſays nothing of the latter. 
He is extreamly dry, for what reaſon I know not, 
upon the article of our Ammianus Marcellinus. Ac- 
curſius, who boaſts he had correRed five thouſand faults 
in this author, is commended by Claudius Chiffletius, 
but in ſuch a general way, that he ſays nothing of his 
chief excellency, I mean his publiſhing the five laſt 
books. Is it not ſtrange, that Chiffletius ſhould fay 
nothing of this, and yet that he ſhould give Gelenius 
the glory of being the firk&/who publiſhed the twenty 
ſeventh, twenty eighth, twenty ninth, and thirtieth 
books ? He obſerves, that Sebaſtian Gryphius inſerted 
in his edition the end of the thirtieth book, and was 
the firſt who publiſhed it. Valeſius ſays nothing of 


the firſt of theſe two facts, and refutes the ſecond by 


ſaying, that Accurſius publiſhed the laſt five books. 
Toppi, in his Bibliotbeca Neapolitana (1 50 , falſly 
aſcribes the publiſhing of the fixth book of. Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus to Mariangelus Accurſius, and ſays 
nothing of his publiſhing the five books of this Hiſto- 
rian, which had never appeared before. Valeſtus the 


(15) Pag. 170. 


younger publiſhed our Ammianus at Paris in 1681, in 


folio. This ought not to have been omitted in the 

Dictionary of Moreri. In this edition there are added, 

I. Many new notes of Valeſius the elder : II. Thoſe 

publiſhed by Lindenbrogius, in 1609, and thoſe he 

afterwards added to them, which were found among 

his papers : ITI. The Life of Ammianus Marcellinus 

by Claudius ChiMetius, profeſſor of Law at Dole. 

IV. Some corrections and obſervations of Valeſius the 

younger. Mr Gronovius reprinted this edition at 

Leyden = 1693 (16), and added good notes to it. (16) In folio, and 
— 9 
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106 MARCELLUS. MARCHE. 


N MARCELLUS (CHRIS TO EH ZA, a noble Venetian, and archbiſhop of 
(e) Pierius Va- Corfu (a) in the X Vith century, was famous for his learning, : his eloquence,” his picty, 
3 a and his manners; and he might have expected the higheft dignities from Clement VIE 
by primariu: Cor- Unluck ily for him, he was at Rome, when the troops of Charles V ſacked it. He fell 
greyfrum Flanen. into the hands of the Spaniards, who, after having plundered: his houſe, took him pric 

ſoner, and tormented him cruelly, becauſe he could not pay the great ranſom they de- 

(b) Taten frm manded of him. To make themſelves amends for not getting from him the ſums they 

Preciui Valeria- expected, they chained him to the trunk of a tree, in an open field near Gæta, and tore 
Literat. Infelici- off his nails, one each day. He expired in this ſad condition, both on account of the 

tat. paß. m. 10. torture he endured, as alſo by reaſon of the inclemency of the air, to which he was ex- 
poſed night and day, without fleeping, and without taking any nouriſhment (5). He 
made a ſpeech to the council of Lateran, the. tench of December 1512. His Exercita- 


(c Konig, 
Bibl. pag · 506. 


(4) In the re- tones in ſeptem priores Pſalmos were printed at Rome in 1525 (c). I have ſaid elſe- 
| 3 of here (d), that he publiſhed a work, which, it is pretended, he only ſtole. Florimond 
GRASSIS, | Ran att 115 


de Remond has committed a very childiſh blunder in citing it [A]. 
| [A] Fhrimond de Remond has committed @ very Ruftique. I will begin with putting you in mind 11 
(i) F de childiſh blunder in citing it.] I am contented, /ays he (1), 5 of the inattention of Bodin, when, in order to 5 [1 op 
Remond, chap, © to repreſent part of the ceremonies, which are ob- _ © prove, in the laſt chapter of the firſt book of his . — 0 
xviii, of the An- © ſeryed at the election, coronation, and conſecration © Republic, how this phraſe, by the grace of GO, * 
ti-Papeſſe, (An- «© of the Roman Pontiffs, which are to be found in is not a mark of ſovereignty, he ſays, that we find 555 


MARCIONITES 


22 ope) ep many places, and particularly in a book intituled, in the records of France an Act, by which a meer (2) AP 
oa +» © The Sacred Ceremonies, preſented to Pope Leo X, by © biſhop of Meaux, deputed on a treaty of peace, calls AG fo 
g M. Electus, and that following the council of Lyons, © himſelf, choſen by the grace of Gop. I have ſeen | Sub quo 
| * m1273. He believed that E/e#us was this authors © this act, which is in Latin, and I could not forbear hic venie 
(2) Blondel, in family-name, and did not find out, that Chri ſtaphorus laughing, to conſider that a man of Bodin's learning _ 
the French trea- Marcellus electus Corcyrenſis meant Chriſtopher Marcellus, © ſhould miſtake Electum Meldenſem for a perſon A, 
tiſe of the She - archbiſdop of Corfu elect. David Blondel has reproached © choſen, when it means a perſon nominated to the | Aae 
Pope, pag. * him with this miſtake (2), which is certainly as groſs * biſhopric of Meaux, and who was not yet conſe- (3) Hexam, Ru- | 
_— x polls 808 a one as that, with which La Mothe le Vayer has re- crated (3). | | _ Rtique, Journee I, (4) Joh. 
222. proached Bodin. Read theſe words of the Hexameron | Pa: Ms 24, 25. | ph N 
1 EE Te gn bonnet toe vanes: as welor r dal. con 
9 MARCHE (OLiver DE La), fon of a gentleman of Franche-Comté (a), was N 
| moires, 4-5, made page to the duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, in 1439, at the age of about my 
 eap. i, p. m. 76. thirteen years (h) [AJ]. He ſerved this prince, and duke Charles his ſucceſſor, with great 
75 14. ib. cap. Zeal, and was ſteward and captain of the guards to the latter (c). He incurred the dif. 
iv, pag. 103 pleaſure of Lewis XI when the baſtard de Rubempre was made priſoner in Holland in (s) 2 ca 
(e) Id. in the the year 1463 [BJ. He was one of the knights (d), created by the count of Charolois (e ) 5 
preface of the fi at the battle of Montleheri in 1465. He fell into the hands of the enemy at the un- 1. 7 
6-6, rab. 76. happy battle of Nancy (J, where his maſter loſt his life in the beginning of January % cy. «i, 5 
(4) 14. ib. . 1477. Having paid his ranſom he was ſet at liberty, and had the office of high-ſteward 4nd bx, 
*xxv, Pa. 314: to Maximilian of Auſtria, who married the heireſs of Burgundy (g). He held the 
( The ſon of fame office under the archduke Philip, ſon to Maximilian (). He was ſent ambaſſador (i) 14. ti, = 
Philip the God. to the court of France to congratulate the new king on his acceſſion to the throne, after 21... 
(„ Memoirs, the death of Lewis XI (i). He wrote ſome memoires, which were publiſhed at Lyons 1 
eli dere, 4-9 in 1562 [CJ, in folio, by the care of Denys Sauvage, Hiſtoriographer of France. He died 90, Rü. Be (9) Te 
458. at Bruſſels February 1, 1501 ((õhv : „„ ns MPH — 
[A] He c, page.. . . at the age of about thirteen be delivered up to him (7) ; for he looked upon him 15 ©] 
jears.] This agrees with what he ſays in chap. i. of as the author of all theſe calumnies, and of what thoſe * I 
(1) Pag. 76, the firſt book (1), that he was between eight and nine ſuſpicions had produced, and had a mind to puniſh | = 
years old, when, in 1434, his father put him to ſchool him ſeverely. The duke anſwered, That Oliver was 3 
| | at Pontarli, but not with what he ſays in his firſt pre- his ſubjject and his ſervant, and that if the king, or 
(2) Pag. 2. face (2), that he was ſixty ſix years old when the any other perſon, had any thing to charge him with, he | 2 
archduke Philip was not ten. This archduke was would do them juſtice (8). Read the firſt chapter of ? By 
born in 1478. Oliver de la Marche was then fifty ho, de Comines. Fn 0 nes 's = 
two years of age, and ſo his ſixty fixth year falls in LC] His Memoirs... were publiſhed at Lyons in N : B 
with the fourteenth of the archduke. This is not 1 562. ] The manuſcript was taken from the library ofß 
the firſt time I have obſerved that authors ſpeak of the houſe of la Chaux in Franche-Comté (9). There (8) See the ad- 
their age with the utmoſt confuſion. Note here a groſs was a ſecond edition of it at Ghent in 1567, in 4to, vertiſement to 
fault of Valerius Andreas. He aſſigns the year 1380, with notes and corrections in the margin, e a preface the readers. 
for that of the birth of our Oliver, and places his which informs us, that the author of theſe Memoirs (0 bei 
3) Valerius An- death in 1501 (3), without taking notice of ſuch an was rather a calumniator than a hiſtorian, with reſpect 1 bs 
dreas, Bibl. Belg. extraordinary old age. An author like this, who had to the civil wars of Flanders (10). As to the other (ro) Valeri, WE Euſeb.- 
pag. 70). lived one hundred and twenty one years, ought to books compoſed by this writer, printed and not prin- Andreas, ubi u: , ap, xiy 
be placed in the number of remarkable things. The ted, ſee the Bibliotheque of Du Verdier Vau-Privas (11). F“. 
truth is, as I have already ſaid, that the year 1426, They have lately publiſhed in Dutch, the State of the (x1) 4 r. | (6) See 
was the year of his birth. | houſe of Charles duke of Burgundy (12) ; which is a 932. of Hen 
| [B] He incurred the diſpleaſure of Lewis XI, when tranſlation of a treatiſe written by this author in ry _ 
r the baſtard de Rubempre was made priſoner in French, and publiſhed at the end of his Memoirs in (12) See the — 
Sort re 1463.] He was ſeized, becauſe he was ſuſpe&ed of the edition of Louvain, 1645 (13). Gollut inſerted Yereris K A. words a 
cap, XxXv, pag. having a delt to carry off the count de Charolois (4)- ſomething of it in his Memoirs of Burgundy (14). Du nalc&a, publiſhes taken f 
312. Our Oliver de la Marche carried the news of this ſei- Cheſne will inform you that this ſtate of the houſe of Þy Mr on PR terrogat 
| | zure to duke Philip who was then at Hedin, where duke Charles was written in 1474, and that it was _ 608. ow 5 
{5) Id. ib. he conferred ſometimes with Lewis XI (5). The duke printed at Bruſſels in 1616, in 4to, and that the Me- 00 Ba 
hearing of this, departed in all haſte, and without the moirs of the ſame author were printed at Lyons in (14) See the pre- 2 ap 
8 8 knowledge of that prince. A report was ſpread, that folio, in 1612, and at Bruſſels in 4to, in 1618 (15). face to this work vii, 
— 5 Pew Lewis XI had a Jeſs to ſecure at the ſame time both of Matthaus: 
292, ad an. the father and the Fn (6). He ſent embaſſadors to (14) In chap. cix, book x. (15) Du Cheſne, Biblioth. of (3) Phi 
1363. the duke to complain of this, and demand Oliver to the Hiforians of Frans, pag. m. 199. | % hay 
| 2 
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MAR CTONT TES. 


NM ARCIONIT ES. S0 they call che diſciples of the” Hereſtarch Martiori, WhO 
lived in the IId century [4]. He was born at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia, on the Euxine 
ſea, and had a good and pious biſhop for his father. He applied himſelf firſt to a 
monaſtic life, but he obſerved very ill che laws of continency, for he debauched a young 
woman. His father exerciſed all the rigout of the diſcipline upon him; he excommu- . 
nicated him, and would never yield either to his prayers or offers of penance. Then r 5 
Marcion being expoſed to the ridicule and contempt of the whole city, went ſecretly out que decipiendos 
= (7:4 fen, Of it and retired to Rome, Where he could never be received to the communion (a), al- * 
e = though he made uſe of the artifices of a woman who went before him to prepare the »m. Ton. i, 
Tz m. 302, \303* 


0 


4 ye * * 

1 
4 4 
- 1 


ihe phontem, pag. 


faſcepit Anicetus Mr Wetſtein, under the empire of Antoninus Pius, 
ordine forrem, Nomanis tunc imperante Antonino Pio, unde Tertull. lib, i, 
Sub quo Mareion cap. xix. adv. Marc. eum Antoninianum hæreticum, 


hic veniens nova 
Pontica peſtis. 


Tertull. carm. 154 (3). But ſince the two paſſages of Tertullian, 
I. iii, adverſu5 the one in verſe, the other in proſe, are contrary to 


ſub Pio impium wocat, id gf circa amum .Chrifti 


Antoninus Pins, about the year 115 after Chrift's death, 
ander Hyginus,. as Platina ſays 3 under Eleutherius ac- 
cording to Tertullian: but his Here) firſt began ta be 
known after Cerdon, under the emperor Antoninus the 

* Philoſopher, and Anicetus Pope of Rome, about the year 


* 


way (b). This denial obliged him in revenge to ſet up for the head of a party [B]. He Epil. ad Cte/i- 


Marcion, ſays, that he came to Rome, in the reiga of Danæus, in 


Comment. ad li- 
brum D. Augu- 
ſtini de hæreſi- 
bus, fal. 58, E- 
* Cansberj. a 
1578, in 8 | 


| became 253. 
Va FA] Marion lived in the Id century.) This way * quemadmodum lib. i. Adverſ. eum ſcribit Tertull, 
be ſaid for certain: but as to the year when he came Fu Amtonino Pio, circa annum à Chriſto paſſo 115, 
to Rome, and the time when he began to vent his © ſub Hygino, ut ait Platina: Tertullian. ſub Eleuthe- 
falſe doctrine, they cannot be cleared from the confu- rio. Cœpit autem poſt Cerdonem innoteſcere illius 
ſions which are found on this ſubject in the antient Fa- hæreſis ſub M. Antonino Philoſopho imperatore, & 
(1) Epiphan. ade. thers. According to St — ARluS (1), he came to * Aniceto pontifice Romano, circa annum à paſſo 
el. pag. m. Rome after the death of Pope Hyginus, that is, accord- © Chrifto 133. quanquam Clemens lib. 7. Stromat. 
303. ing to the account of Baronius, after the year of our * yult adhuc eo ipſo tempore vixiſſe Romæ Valenti- 
os Lord 157: Tertullian pretends that he came to Rome num hæreticum, quem jam ſenem Marcion juvenis 
00 A quo Pio under Pope Anicetus (2), that is, if we believe 5 viderit (90... . . Tertullian, in his firſt book againſt (9) Lambertus 
6 


Marcion. each other, we cannot confirm the one by the other, 133 after CHRIST's death ; though Clemens will 
Ru- > nor refer them both to the empire of Antoninus Pius. hawe it, that Valentinus the Heretic was livingiat this 
: : Go Wertenle, Conſult the Annals of Baronius, and there you will © ime fill at Rome, being in an advanced age, and 


Fi. in Origenis find the death of this emperor under the year 163, and 
dial. contra Mar- that of Pope Pius, and the promotion of Anicetus un- 
cionitas, Pag- 3, der the year 167; ſo that if it be true, that Marcion 
Edit. 1674. came to Rome under the pontificate of Anicetus, it is 
falſe that he came thither N +967 8 7 Pius, and 
conſequently Tertullian could not the truth in his 
— 5 withour telling a falſhood in his proſe, and wice 
werſa. He ſays in another place, that this Heretic 
was diyers times expelled the communion of the faith- 


* was knowy to Marcion, wwho was then but a youth.” 


In the Iſt place it is an error, not to have ſeen that 


Tertullian would have been miſtaken, if he had ſaid, 
that the Popedom of Eleutherius and the empire of An- 
toninus Pius were cotemporary. II. It is a fault in 
Chronology to place the pontificate of Anicetus under 
Antoninus Pius; for Anicetus was not promoted to 
that ſee, till five years after the death of this empe- 
ror (10).. III. Clemens Alexandrinus does not ſay, 


| ful under Pope Elcutherius. * Conftat illos (Marcio- that Valentinus was Mill living under the emperor bie, 4d ann. 
nem & Valentinum) neque adeo olim fuiſſe, Anto- Marcus Aurelius; he ſays only that Baſilides and Va- 167. 


nini fere principatu & in Catholicam primo doctri- 
nam credidiſſe apud Eccle om 1 
< ſub Epiſcopatu Eleutherii benedicti ob inquietam 
< ſemper eorum curioſitatem qua fratres quoque vitia- 


© bant, ſemel & iterum ejecti, Marcion quidem cum 


ducentis ſeſtertiis ſuis quæ Eccleſiz intulerat, no- 
viſſime in perpetuum diflidium relegati venena doctri- 


Eecleſiam Romanenſem, done 


lentinus having begun to ſpread their errors under 


Hadrian, lived unto the reign of the firſt of the An- 
toninus's. IV. He was ſo far from affirming that 


Marcion in his youth ſaw Valentinus in his old age, 
that he ſays Marcion converſed with theſe other He- 
retics as an old man with young people. Maexioy 
year xa]d THY avTHilV avToIs i, Ye , , wi 


(4) Tertull. e narum ſuarum diſſeminaverunt (4)- . + » dt is certain ageaCuTns, vewTepors ouveyeve]o. Marcion enim 
Preſcript cap. * that they ( Marcion and Valentinus ) lived not long ago, cùm natus efſet eadem, qua ipſi, ætate, werſabatur ut 


XXX, But about the reign of Autoninus; and that they at firſt 
| © profeſſed the doctrine of the Catholic church, at Rome; 
till, under the pontificate of Eleutherius, for their ever 

c reſtle 5 curigſity, with which they alſo corrupted the 

« brethren, they were diverſe times expelled, and Mar. 

* cion, with his two hundred ſeſterces which he had 

© brought into the church, at laſi being ſeparated, they 

begun to ſpread the poiſon of their doctrines. This leads 


ſeneæ cum junioribus (11). | 
] He could never be received to the communion at 


Rome. . . . . This denial obliged him to ſet up .. .. for 
head of a party.] I ſhould deceive my readers, if I 
ſhould leave theſe words without a commentary; and 


(17) Clemens 
Stromat. lib. vü, 
pag. 764. D. 


it would be in vain to ſay, that St Epiphanius having 


deceived them firſt, I need not ſcruple to do it after 
him : they would not approve ſo bad an apology : let 


1 us far away from the empire of Antoninus Pius, for us therefore ſhow wherein the fault of St Epiphanius's 
d. Eleutherius was created Pope in 179. Beſides it is no: account conſiſts. None can read this Father but he 
wiſe probable that the excommunieation of Marcion muſt think, that the church of Rome never admitted 

ſhould have been delayed till the pontificate of Eleuthe- Marcion to her communion; and that the governors 

ad- rius, ſince he had rendered himſelf ſo abominable by of this church having told him, We cannot admit zou 
25 his hereſies, under the pontificate of Anicetus, that into communion without the leave of your father, who ha. 
St Polycarp called him the eldeſt fon of Satan. Con- excommunicated you 3 he threatened them with a ſchiſm, 

(5) hen. lib. iii, Cult St Irenæus (5), who tells us that St Polycarp com- and was as good as his word: TI pj n0sAioa] ws 

Gb. iii. See alſo ing to Rome in the time of Pope Anicetus, reclaimed uTodiZaofai; Tor Is acyorlor, öl & d,, 

U fr | e u, many of the followers of Marcion, and repelled this dye Tis emirgorns Ts T he,, ov Toro 


Heretic with the encomium that, I have related : 
which ſerved as-an anſwer to the queſtion that Marcion 


Tonga. Mia yag £510 1 isis, Kai pic ouoroud, 
ral U Suvduela warliwbnvar T6 xanpy cvaia- 


(6) See the notes put to him, Do not you know me (6) ? Baronius ob- JTupyp, mwalei It ow: Znnwcas Aumev, nai tis 
£ ney Ts ſerves, that Marcion begun to dogmatize in the reign EN dg0eis vu nai UTSenpariey, To oNioucd 
lib, 2 a, of Hadrian (7) ; which he proves by Origen, who fays, 2 J. 4 TotsTs, faviy TW aigzow mRory- 
he where theſe that the Philoſopher Celſus, who wrote againſt the c,], nai er OJ £ye oXiow T1 ExxAn- 
1 words are not Chriſtians under that emperor, ſpeaks often of the giay vuar, xai abi ei» ww avri tis To 
1 taken for ati in- errors of this Heretic. Philaſtrius ſeems to confirm ajava, 'Qs TeAndi per oXxiope Fancy ü 14xp3y, 
epden, COON but as this, when he ſays, that Marcion, before he went to 3 7% ExxAnoias TYiges, a tavſev nab Tis 
3 Rome, was convicted of teaching falſe doctrines in auTo @«004y]as. Cur me, inquit, recipere noluiſtis ? 
(7) Baronius, ad Aſia by St John, and driven away from Epheſus (8). Reſponderunt illi. Nobis injuſſu venerandi Patris tui 
he pre- ann, 146. num, Suppoſe as much as you pleaſe, that he was excom- facere iſtud non licet. Una ſiquidem fides eft, & ani- 
5 ” municated ſeveral times, and that he made ſeveral morum una conſenſio : neque contra ipeRatiſimum 


a Journies to Rome; n can never excuſe Tertullian's 
er per want of exactneſs in his account of him. | 
„ Let us ſee a paſſage of Lambert Danzus, in which 

there are ſome faults. * Venit (Marcion) Romam 


Collegam patrem tuum moliri quippiam poſſumus. At 
ille vehementius excandeſcens, ac ſuperbia invidiaque 
percitus Schiſma conflavit, ac privatam Hzreſin archi- 
tectatus eſt : & Eccleſiam, ait, veſtram ego diſſociabo, 


in 


108 


(e) Epiph. ubi ſu- 
pra, pag. 303. 


12) Epiphanius, 
| . — Heæreſes, 
pag. 303. 
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became the diſciple of Cerdon (c), and that he might be the better able to maintain the 


octrine of two principles, which he had learned of this Heretic, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy [C]. He had a great number of followers; who not only ſupported 
themſelves after his death, but alſo ſpread into all parts, and formed churches in emula- 
tion of the Orthodox, wherever they could [DJ. It was found neceſſary to employ the 
ſecular power againſt them, when the empire was devolved to the Chriſtians; and ſome; 
ages paſſed before this good remedy put an end to this ſect. They boaſted of their 
pretended martyrs, This fact gave occaſion. to a, diſpute Eq, of which it will not be, 


in eam ſchiſma Sempiternum immittam. Quod ille 
revera nec mediocre quidem injecit : non ita tamen ut 


Eccleſiam, fed ut ſe potius ac ſuos diſcinderet (12). 
- 2 - Why, ſays he, will not you receive me? They 
anſwered, aue cannot do it without the conſent of thy 
reverend father ; for the faith is one, and conformity of 
opinion one: nor can ve attempt any thing againſt our 
avorthy colleague thy father. But he being enraged and 


filled wwith pride and envy, raiſed a ſchiſm, and broached 


a herefy of his own; and, ſays he, I will divide your 
church and bring an everlaſting ſchiſm among you. And 
indeed he aua the author of a very great one; yet not 
fo as to diiſtract the church, but rather confound himſelf 
and "his 'follwers. If St Epiphanius had conſulted 


Tertullian, he would have known, that Marcion was 


(14) See, above, 
rät. (4), the 
wotds of Tertul- 
lian. 


ſeveral times driven out of the communion of the Or- 
thodox (13) ; which is an evident fign, that they were 
more than once fatisfied with the Proteſtations he 
made of renouncing his errors, and that they had 


\ reconciled him to the church. Perhaps alſo, if 
death had not prevented him, he had endeayoured to 


perform the condition required of him the laſt time 
he appeared penitent, which was, that he ſhould 


undeceive thoſe whom he had perverted from the 


true faith. © Poſtmodum Marcion pœnitentiam con- 


(44) Tertullian. 


de Preſcript. cap. 


(15) Rodolphus 
Wetſtenius, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 4+ 


of Cerdon. I believe they confound the times, for 


(16) See Tertul- 
lian above, cita- 


(17) Wetſtenius 5 
ubi ſupra, 


« feſſus, cum conditioni datæ ſibi occurrit, ita pacem 
« recepturus, fi cæteros quoque quos proditioni erudiſ- 
« ſet, Eceleſiæ reſtitueret, morte præventus eſt (14)- - - 
« Afterwards Marcion having manifeſted his repentance, 
and agreed to the terms «which vere propoſed to him, 
© viz. that, in order to obtain his peace, he ſhould reſtore 
« to the church thoſe whom he had ſeduced away, was 
* prevented by death.” There are ſome (15) who fay, 
that after he was turned out of the church with his 


money, he joined with the ſect of the Cerdonites 3 


which they prove by ſome paſſages, wherein Tertul- 
lian and Philaftrius affirm, that he was -the diſciple 


the expulſion they mention was the laſt, and it hap- 
pened under Eleutherius (16) ; but it is no wile pro- 
bable that Cerdon was then alive. E | 

[C] He applied bimſelf to the fludy of Philoſophy.) In 
this I have followed the opinion of a learned com- 
mentator (17). Quo felicius hæreſin propagaret, 
« Philoſophiz ſe mancipavit, Stoicæ præſertim: Tertull. 
 deprejer. her. c, 30. Unde idem Tertullianus, c. 7. 


_ © gud. libri Philoſophiam & Dialecticam exagitat, vel 


(18) This rs Zens 
Eleates, who 
paſſes for the in- 
venter of Logic. 

See Gaſſendus de 
Logice Origine, 
cap. i, Tom. i, 
Oper. pag. 37, 
38. 


(19) Wetſtenius, 
ibid. Pag. 5. 


and the reſt of Italy, but alſo in Egypt, Paleſtine, 


ut matrem hæreſeon, & Prudentius in Hamartigenia, 
PDPialecticæ oſtentationem ei exprobrat, p. 192. 


Hic tua Marcion gravis & dialefica wox of. 
© Norunt enim omnes a Zenone (18) Stoico dialectam 


eſſe inventam. - - - - {n order to propagate his hereſy 


© the more ſucceſsfully, he applied himſelf to Philoſophy, 
« eſpecially that of the Stoics : whence Tertullian inveighs 
« againſt Philoſophy, & Logic, as apt to produce Hergſies, 
« and Prudentius upbraids him with oftentation of Logic. 


This, Marcion, is thy grave and logical diſcourſe. 


* Every body knows that Logic auas invented by Zeno the 
Stoic. But I do not blame thoſe who believe that he 
was already a good Stoic, when he was excluded 
from the communion of the church the firſt time. 
[D] Theſe Sectaries formed churches in emulation of 
the orthodox, where-ever they could.) Let us cite again 
the ſame commentator (19). Poit ejus obitum Mar- 
cCionitæ Eccleſias, in æmulationem Eccleſiæ Catho- 
* licx, ubique locorum erexere : unde Tertull. J. 4. 
c. Marc. c. 5. Faciunt faves & weſpe, faciunt Eccle- 
fas & Mardonite. - - After his death the Mar- 
© cionites built churches every where, in emulation of the 
* Catholic church; whence Tertullian ſays, The waſps 
© make honey-combs ; and the Marcionites build 
* churches.” St Epiphanius teſtifies, that the hereſy 
of the Marcionites continued ſtill not only at Rome, 


Michael Servetus, a Sabellian, who remained obſti- 


5 
5 4 
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Arabia, Syria, in the iſle of Cyprus, in Thebais, 
Perſia, and in other places (20). Is it not ſtrange (20) Epiphanius, 
that Lambertus Danzus, who makes uſe of this paſ- ubi ſupra, pag, 

ſage of St Epiphanius, to prove that this ſect had 302. 

made a great progreſs, did not alſo uſe it to prove that 
it was ſtill very numerous in this Father's time. He 

cites Epiphanius, as to his own time, only to prove 

that there were then at Rome ſome Marcionites (2 1). (27) Denique E- 
If we ſhould make a collection of ill-choſen citations, i rule galt. 
the moſt famous authors would be found there very by 
often. This part of criticiſm would be ho leſs uſeful nitas Rome na- 
than the reſt : Tt might teach us how to diſcern be- tos fuiſſe. Lan- 
tween thoſe who are truly learned, and thoſe who 6%, 7 4 
only make a ſhow of it. F Vabra, fil. 59. | 
[E] This ſect boaſted of their. . martyrs. This 


} 
SEVERAL pieces 


pieces of this proceſs, in their due order. | 
I. The firſt ſhall be furniſhed by Mr Maimbourg, 
Whoſe words are theſe (22). They (23) cannot be (22) Maimbourg, 
ignorant that the moſt famous of their doors, who it, of Calvi- 


put together, 


1 | iſm, book i, pap, 
* wrote that Heretics ought to be puniſhed, cauſed pe GRE ge 


* TILT 


© nate until death, to be burnt at Geneva, and that (23) He means 
© according to the doctrine of the holy Fathers, the Proteſtants, 
© who fay it is not the ſuffering, but the cauſe 
that makes the martyr, he does not give him this 
© iHuſtrious title, no more than to the Marcionites, 
and many other antient Heretics, who ſuffered, with 
© an incredible ardour, the moſt cruel deaths for their 
© own fe.” | e ene e | 

II. Let us fee what anſwer was given him (24) (24) Jurieu, A- 
I do not know that ever there was an example of pology for the 


© ſuch prodigious ignorance given by any man that Reformers, caf. | 


© undertakes to write, or of ſo great a boldneſs in an wy” Ah . 
© author, who knows that his book is to be ſeverely 75 * n 
examined. The Marcionites, ſays he, expoſed 

* themſelves to the torments of death for their ſect 

* with an incredible ardour. Now in the firſt place 

we muſt know that the Marcionites prevailed in the 

« ſecond and third century, at which time the Chri- 

* ſtians were under perſecution ; how then could they 

put the Marcionites, and other Heretics to death, 

© when they had no judges, no tribunals, and they 

* themſelves were every day condemned to death ? 

We muſt moreover obſerve, that, in the age of 

the Marcionites, the morals of the church were 

© ſo ſevere, that moſt Chriſtians did not think that 

they could, with a good conſcience, execute the of- 

©* fice of a magiſtrate. They would not have con- 

© demned wicked men to death, how then could they 

* ſentence Heretics to loſe their lives? But chiefly 

< we muſt obſerve, that the Marcionites were a branch 

of the Gnoſtics, and that the general error of the 

* Gnoſtics, was, That GO D did not thirſt for the blood 

* of Chriſtians, and that FESUS CHRIST did 

not expect that awe ſhould procure our ſalvation by our 

* death, Wherefore they ridiculed the martyrs, and 

* laughed at the folly, as they pretended, of thoſe 

* who expoſed themſelyes to death for their religion. 

And even Tertullian tells us, that the Gnoſtics, 

* Valentinians, and other Heretics, in the time of 
« perſecution, were the moſt forward to perſecute 
* others, to ſave themſelves from being perſecuted *. 
© Quum igitur fides zſtuat, & Eccleſia exuritur de fi- 
* gura rubi tune Gnoſtici erumpunt, tunc Valentini- 
© ani a gs tunc omnes matyriorum refragato- 
© res ebulliunt calentes, & ipſi offendere, figere, occi- 
dere - Thus when the faithful are condemned to 
* the fire, and the church is in flames, like the burning 
* buſh, then ſwarm the Gnoſtics, then the Valentinians 
© creep out; then all the oppoſers A martyrdom give a 
© boſe to their rage, and are tbemſelv 

* deftiroying, How 

6 
« 
c 


* Scorpiac, cap. i: 


es found perſecuting, 
burning. And upon {game 
omnes martyriorum refragatores, Rigaltus makes this 

_ obſervation : he means the Gnoſtics, and other He- 
retics, who endeavoured to hinder every body from 


ſuſſaring 


quoſdam Martio- 


(25) F 
Anſwe 
Apolo! 
Refory 


Pape 2 


cap · to 


« ſuffering martyrdom, and condemned it. Such 
«were the Heretics, who, according to the learned 
* Father Maimbourg, embraced torments and death 
for their ſect with an incredible ardour. But that 
this declaimer may not eſcape us, we deſire him, 
if he will quit the age of the Marcionites, to ſhow 
us what Heretics ſuffered death in great numbers 
* to maintain their Hereſy, and when this happened. 
For as to us, who know nothing of Hiſtory but 
£ what books teach us, we find no ſuch ages, we meet 
* with no ſuch numbers of Heretics who died for their 
errors. We know only that in the fourth century 
© ſome orthodox biſhops proſecuted certain Spaniſh 
« Heretics to death. . . It is very unhappy for a 


man to go out of his ſphere. Father Maimbourg 


© has been taken up of late years with copying modern 


'© hiſtories ; but if he had been wiſe, he would never 


© have faid any thing of antient hiſtory ; for he 
can ſay nothing of it which does not diſcover his 


_ * ignorance. And I muſt confeſs that theſe diſcoveries 


250 Ferrand's 
Anſwer to the 
Apology for the 
Reformation, 


pag. 213, S e. 


give us great ſatisfaction; for they ſhow that this 
« great author, who undertakes to write antient hiſto- 
c ries, as, among others, that of Arianiſm, is only a 
poor tranſcriber, who knows nothing of antiquity.” 


III. Let us now ſee what was replied on behalf of 


Mr Maimbourg (25). © Whatever deſire we may 
© have, to diſcover the faults of an author by criti- 
* cizing upon him, methinks we ſhould never draw 


up a charge againſt him in a matter which is capa- 


© ble of a good ſenſe as well as of a bad one. What 
Mr Maimbourg has aſſerted about the Marcionites, is 
© of this nature. It may be taken in a bad ſenſe, by 
© faying with the apologiſt, that the Marcionites were 
© not ' Bak to run in crowds to martyrdom, ſince 


_ © the primitive Chriſtians, were neither able nor wil- 


_ © cauſe they were under perſecution, and had not courts 


© ling to put them to death for their ſect, both be- 


© of judicature, and alſo becauſe they were averſe to ex- 
c ecute the office of a magiſtrate. But, on the other fide, 
the Marcionites might run to torments, in order to die 
© for their ſect, if, to ſhow that it was good, they ſuffered 


© martyrdom for the cauſe of Jes Us CHRIST, as well 


£ as other Chriſtians who were not of their opinion. 
© This ſenſe is no leſs natural than the other, but rather 
more; and I doubt not but Mr Maimbourg had it in 


© view, when he ſpoke of the Marcionites : what 


« convinces me of it, is, that he only ſays, the Mar- 
© cionites ſuffered death with an incredible ardour, 
and not that the Chriſtians condemned them to it. 
The apologiſt has added this of his own head; but 
we may ſay, that his commentary is not agreeable 
to the meaning of the author whom he interprets. 
If this be ſo, as I believe it is, Mr Maimbourg 
© has not ſhown a prodigious ignorance, ſuppoſing 


© it may be proved, that there were pretended 


< martyrs among the Marcionites. The apologiſt 


maintains, that theſe Hereties were ſo far from 
< expoſing themſelves to martyrdom, that they were 


of the number of thoſe who condemned it, and 


+ Book 5, cap. 
XV1, pag. 182 
C. D. Pag. 183. 
A, Edit, Gr. 
Lat, Pariſ. 1658. 


© laughed at thoſe who ſuffered it. If I did not 
* profeſs to baniſh from this diſpute. all offenſive 


words, I might fay the apologiſt is fallen into 


that ignorance he objects to his adverſary. But 1 
«* retract the word ignorance, and will not only 
© uſe a ſofter word, but I ſhould be glad to find 


© another expreſſion than what I am obliged to uſe, 


by telling him that he is miſtaken: which I prove 


thus . Euſebius tells us, that one of thoſe whom Gop - 


* raiſed up to write againſt the Phrygiſts, confuted in his 
third book, thoſe who boaſted of having had many 
* martyrs among them. After they have been con- 
« vided, ſays this anonymous author, of all the points 
I have mentioned, and have nothing to anſwer, they 


0 alledge their martyrs, affirming, that they have many, 


and that this plainly prgves the power of the prophetic 


© ſdirit which they pretend to in their party. But, in my 
< opinion, they are miſtaken ; for the followers of other 
© Herefies boaſt alſo of having many martyrs ; and yet 
© wwe do not go over to their opinion, nor ever confeſs 
« that the truth is on their fide. The Marcionites ſay, 
that they have many martyrs of F ESUS CHRIST, 
* notwithflanding which they are of a religion contrary 
* to that of JESUS CHRIST. I might obſerve 
further againſt this apologiſt, that the Marcionites 
8 3 ſo in the — and third century, 
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needleſs to give a particular account, For the reſt, if we will judge charitably, Marcion 


died 


© but that there were ſtill ſome of them left in the 

/ fourth, ſince St Epiphanius + tells us of a diſpute } Hatet, at 
he had with a Marcionite (26). But I paſs over num. 2 wig 

this as a trifle, that I may come to ſomething more 403. 4 

© conſiderable .., . . (27). If it may be ſaid, as cer- | 

© tainly it may, that one dies for Here, who ex- (26) Apply to 

© poſes himſelf to martyrdom in hopes of rar nl N 

« it, we ſhall eaſily find other martyrs beſides thoſe n bin 

of the Marcionites; for inſtance, thoſe of the Phry- 7,94. Dana, 

* gilts, who are mentioned by the anonymous author citat. (21). 

in Euſebius. Several of theſe Heretics expoſed 3 

« themſelves to martyrdom, and ſuffered it for the (27) Ferrand, ub 

* end I have mentioned, as appears by the nameleſs bra, Pg. 27. 

author who oppoſed their Hereſy. St Auguſtin | 

« relates , that in the times when idols were pu- f Epift. L. ante 


© blickly adored, . great crowds of the Donatiſts med. | 


* would appear at the Pagan ſolemnities, and throw 
© themſelves head-long a-croſs thoſe idolaters, that 
* they might be killed by the adorers of the idols. 
© Here are Heretics who ran in crowds to death.” 

IV. It is but juſt we ſhould hear what Mr Maim- 
bourg himſelf replies (28). * Mr Ferrrand. .. op op 
0 — only tell him, with the greateſt modeſty in the . 1 
© world, that he is miſtaken in all theſe heads: for, tificate of St Gre- 
« firſt, he ſhows him that I never ſaid, nor pretended, go, 929% i, 


that the Marcionites were ſentenced to torments by 7 427, Dutch 


6 


the Chriſtians, but only by the perſecuting Pagans: 
* Secondly, That the Marcionites were not only in 
© the ſecond and third centuries under the Pagan 
* emperors, but alſo in the fourth, as he proves by 
St Epiphanius J, and I ſay further, as I have 
alread proved in their hiſtory, that there were ſome 
alſo in the ſixth under the Chriſtian emperors, 
when, according to the Imperial laws ++ and con- ++ Cod. lib. i, 
ſtitutions, Heretics were puniſhed with death. In les. 5, 11; 12. 
the third place he ſhows him, that the Marcionites 

and ſeveral other Heretics, ardently expoſed them- 

ſelves to torments, to ſupport and honour their 

ſect by a pretended martyrdom, as I had ſaid. This 

he proves to him by very convincing teſtimonies, 

and chiefly by that of Euſebius, that he may know, 

that what he boldly ſays does not appear in hiftory, 

is very evident in it. For Euſebius tells us in his 

hiſtory, when he relates what was faid by an antient 

author, whom Go Þ raiſed up to write againſt the 

a, or da Pa rok Heretics who boaſted 

they had among them ſeveral martyrs It. After ++ Fuſcb. Ib. 
they were convicted of all the points I / Shs 2 i Paſs 9 5 
They are the words of that nameleſs author, as they | 

are related by Euſebius in Greek, and by Mr Fer- 

rand in French, and have nothing to anſever, they 

alledge, & .. . (29). What will the apologiſt ſay (29) Maimbourg, 
now ? Here are the Cataphrygians; and many other ubi ſupra, fog. 
antient Heretics, who are expoſed to torments by 428. 
ſuffering a pretended a martyrdom; and here are 
alſo Marcionites who ſuffer it, and they ſuffer 
from the Pagans, and not by the order of the Chri- 
ſtians, becauſe, as he himſelf ſays, they had not at 
that time any judicature. Here then is a very au- 
thentic teſtimony of hiſtory which fully juſtifies me, 
and overthrows him, and perfectly deſtroys all that 
he has ſaid againſt me on this ſubje& **. And if the 
confuſion into which this ought to put him, would 
permit him -to advance one ſtep farther, he might 
find, in what is cited. to him from St Auguſtin +, | 

great numbers of Donatiſts, who ran in crowds 4 Avg: 2 
to death, and pretended to be martyrs, when they p,.3 & ibi 
threw themſelves. head-long a- croſs the Pagans, to Optat. lib, iii. 
ſuport their ſe& by receiving death from the hand 
of theſe Idolaters. But is it poſlible, that this 
apologiſt, who believes himſelf ſo learned a man, 
ſhould. be ignorant of that which almoſt every one 4 
knows, wiz. that, upon occaſion of the pretended + Chriſti Mar- 
martyrs of the Donatiſts, St Auguſtin has uſed, in Weg 2 m 
more than one place of his works, this ſentence, ſo Lib. ili, Ne g 
good, and ſo common .; That it is not the torment, Creſcon. cap. iv, 
ut the cauſe for which a man ſuffers that makes him ub. Pſa, xxxiv, 
a martyr. This he learned from St Cyprian, who vii. 

had faid it a long time before him, on occaſion of t Ele Maren, 

* the Schiſmatics and Heretics, who boaſted of their non * in 
* martyrs 1, He that is not united to the church, unitate non eſt; 
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**cannot be a martyr ; he may be put to death, but, occidi poteſt, c- 3 
© he cannot be crowned, And does not our St Gregory 79221 non poteſt. 4.5” 
produce to this purpoſe this fine ſentiment of St, P. , © nite 
« Cyprian, uſing the words of St Auguſtin, to flop. bie, 

0 | "> the 


110 


®* Debetis enim 
ſcire, ficut bea- 
tus Cyprianus 


dixit, quia Mar- 


tyrem non facit 


pena, ſed cauſa, 


Dum igitur ita 
fit, incongruum 
nimis eſt de ea 
vos quam dicitis 


ſecutione glo- 
iar. Greg. lib. 


| 11, ind. X, Ep. 
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died in a good diſpoſition of mind, he was not ſo dogmatical in his Hereſy as his dif- 


the preſumption and pride of the ſchiſmatical bi- 
© ſhops, who boaſted that they ſuffered perſecution 
© as martyrs *? You ought to know, ſays he to them, 
* that, according to St Cyprian, it is not the torment but 
© the cauſe that makes the martyr : And this being ſo, 
© it is very unjuſt, and unreaſonable, that you ſhould 
dare to boaſt of that perſecution which you ſuffer. 
Were there not then, in the times of theſe holy 
Fathers, Schiſmatics and Heretics, who pretended 
* to have martyrs in their party, fince they are told, 
© that they are miſtaken, and that it is neither the 
* perſecution nor the torment, nor death itſelf, when 
© it is ſuffered, that makes the martyr, but the good 
* cauſe, and the truth for which one ſuffers. After 


© all that I have faid, what credit can be given to 


people, who write ſo boldly, and even intultingly 
«© of things which are plainly proved to be falſe.” 


ciples 


cionites had many martyrs, nor that thoſe martyrs ſuf- 
fered death as Marcionites. It had been therefore 


more prudent to have faid only, that this {e& boaſted 


of having martyrs. II. Butiftheexpreſſions of Mr Maim- 
bourg are hyperbolical, thoſe of the cenſurer are much 
more ſo ; for a man ought not, only for uſing expreſſions 
that are too ſtrong, to be accuſed either of a prodigious i g- 
norance, or of too great boldneſs. III. The cenſurer hath 
been ſo paſſionate, that did not we perceive a great air 
of moderation in the whole work of Mr Ferrand, the 
extraordinary modeſty which he ſhows in this place, 
might paſs for a malicious trick, deſigned to expoſe 
more effectually the hideous deformity of the criticiſm 


he refuted. When I read this page of his book, me- 


thinks I ſee fine pearls about the neck of an Æthiopi- 
an, the luſtre of which is increaſed by the blackneſs 
ſurrounding them, whilſt they add new degrees of ob- 


V. There is yet one piece to be produced, and ſcurity to the blackneſs (31). IV. According to all (31) Every bid, 
that is, the reply of the cenſurer of Mr Maimbourg, appearance, the cenſurer knew nothing of this paſſage 4e this ap6r- 
the reply, I fay, which he made to Mr Ferrand. of Euſebius, when he publiſhed his apology for the riſm of the ſchools, 
He accuſes me of ignorance, becauſe I did not reformers, and was ignorant that the ſect of the Mar- canons. qr 
know a paſſage of Euſebius, wherein it is ſaid, cionites ſubſiſted ſtill in the fourth century. How then 6 
Pat the Marcionites ſay they have ſeveral martyrs of comes it, may one ſay, that he affirms he had read and 

* FESUS CHRIST. I ſhould not be aſhamed obſerved this paſſage, before Mr Ferrand gave him notice 

© to learn of Mr Ferrand in point of quotations ; but / it? Does not he himſelf overthrow all his confuta- 

I can aſſure him, that I both read, and obſerved tion, by confeſſing that he was not ignorant of this 

this paſſage of Euſebius before he gave me notice place in Euſebius ? Since therefore this confeſſion was 

© of it. Neither do I apprehend N it will oblige prejudicial to him, we muſt conclude that he was 

< me to retract the leaſt thing ave ſaid againſt fincere in it. I anſwer, that of two evils we muft 

Mr Maimbourg. For, I. The queſtion is not what always chooſe the leaſt. Now in comparing the pre- 

© the Marcionites ſaid, but what is the real truth of judice which might happen to him by his confeſſion 

© the matter. I doubt not but after the danger was with that which might happen by a conduct quite 


over, and peace was reſtored to the church, the oppoſite, the damage is leſs which he ſuffers by the 6633] See 
Marcionites would boaſt as others did, of their hav- firit than by the ſecond : and therefore he boaſted of YE mk! 
ing martyrs. This honour they would aſſume to knowing what Euſebius fays concerning the martyrdom _ Win 0 
© themſelves when it coſt them nothing. But it was falſe of the Marcionites. If he had confeſſed that he knew 600 Th 
that they had any martyrs. Tertullian, and all the nothing of it, all his readers would have entertained 5 Foil. a 
© other antients, are more to be believed than the Mar- the worſe opinion of his learning; for the moſt ſtupid 2 4 Baron, a 
( cionites themſelves, who far from being -perſecuted might have ſenſe enough to conclude with a great %, nw 


were the foremoſt in the crowd of perſecutors. II. deal of eaſe, that he was a meer novice in eccleſiaſtical | 1 
Beſides I would gladly know, if a few words ſpoken Hiſtory, and that it was very indecent in him to object 1 
« lightly, and by the by like theſe, The Marcionites this fault to his adverſary with ſo much haughtineſs. 


* ſay they have ſeveral martyrs of JEsUs CHRIST, be The evil was great; the danger unavoidable, and the = (35) La 
« ſufficient ground to aſſert with great aſſurance, ht prejudice not to be eafily repaired. ' But what had he 1 2 
the Marcionites run to the place of execution with in- to fear in boaſting that he was well acquainted with CN 
* credible ardour, in order to die for their fe? One his Euſebius? I will tell it you here in two words, —_ 
that reads this would be apt to think, that and more particularly hereafter. He might fear that | 5 
Mr Maimbourg had ſeen ſome martyrology of the readers who reaſon well, and take the pains ta 5 
the Marcionites, wherein he had read the hiſtory and compare exactly the objections with the anſwers, and | 
all the circumſtances of the death of theſe mar- to conſider whether a proof that is good in itſelf does 
© tyrs, and among other things had obſerved their not loſe it's force by ſuppoſing this or that, would 
«* conſtancy and incredible zeal. Certainly, I may perceive the weakneſs of his criticiſm. The miſchief 
tell him once more, that if he had read Tertullian, of this is not very great, for of a thouſand readers 
© he would not have aſſerted ſuch a falſhood with ſo there are ſcarce two who will trouble themſelves with 
6 t aſſurance: and therefore, with Mr Ferrand's theſe enquiries, or are capable of making them; where- 
e 1 we may ſay, that Mr Maimbourg is neither fore the danger is infinitely greater, when a perſon is 
« ſolidly nor univerſally learned. In what follows expoſed to be thought ignorant by every one that can 
Mr Ferrand makes a long digreſſion, and quotes a read, than when he is in danger of being taken for a 
vaſt number of paſſages from the antients about the bad Logician by a ſmall! number of readers. Did he 69 K 
« puniſhments of Heretics ; whereof ſome would have need a greater motive to act as he did ? It was worth (3 & 5 
them left to their own conſcience; others would have his while to boaſt that he knew very well the preten- m. 1 1 
them reſtrained, but not by inflicting a capital pu- ſions of the Marcionites related by Euſebius; to boaſt pare this 
* niſhment on them; and laſtly, others think fit that of it I ſay, being in ſuch circumſtances wherein he was wh ze M4 
they ſhould ſuffer death. He concludes his chapter expoſed to the great inconveniences, which I ſhall 0 Fol 
© with citing long extracts out of Optatus and St Au- now lay open. V. All the proofs made uſe of againſt any _ 
« guſtin, which prove this maxim, cau/a non pena fa- Maimbourg, may be reduced to this: the Marcionites Conſult 7 
* cit Martyrem. - - - Me cauſe not the ſuffering makes lived only in the ſecond and third centuries, therefore A ann. 
a martyr. It looks as if Mr Ferrand were under a they had no martyrs ; for at that time the Chriſtian roy 85 
< yow to ſay nothing to the purpoſe : for what is all church had not any courts of judicature, and beſides 4 255 
this to the point? Who denies that it is not the death they taught with the Gnoſtics, that it was a fooliſh | cionitam 
but the cauſe of the death that makes the martyr ? thing to expoſe one's ſelf to martyrdom. This reaſon- tilibus ol 
Who denies but there have been Heretics who died ing ſuppoſes, that the followers of Marcion were nei- | 15 Wan 
for their Hereſy ? The thing to be proved was, ther perſecuted by the Chriſtians nor by the Pagans. 5 Oo . 
«* whether it is poſſible for Heretics to die for their Could any one be ſo bold as to ſay this, if he knew, BE 1 wah 
| * Hereſy, I. In great numbers: II. Perſons of both 1. that an author cited by Euſebius, confeſſes, ver e 
(30) Jurieu, ſexes, Oc (30). that they boaſted of the multitude of their martyrs ? Y _ 
True Syſtemof My readers have now the proceſs as fully drawn as Kai of wporol ye dr Ths Megxiovos aipeotws = 2 
_ Nee poſſible; for the parties have produced all they have to Map“ ν,u² xantuirou, mAtires deus  Erav v the ch 
44 45+ ſay : It remains only that ſentence ſhould be given, Xp15's udp A&Y 80 1" d NAH Tov * Xp Ir | 5 4 the Cbrif 


who is in the right, and who in the wrong, and I auT%v xard dandaay uy, oiponoyeor, Primi 

5 og I may be allowed to give my opinion in the certe qui Marcionis hæreſim ſequuntur, vulgo Marcio- 
e. nitæ cognominati, quamplurimos habere fe dieunt 
In the firſt place it ſeems to methat Mr Maimbourg martyres Chriſti. Et tamen Chriſtum ipſum revera ,\ Euſeb. f. 

did not ſufficiently weigh his words; his expreſſions minime confitentur (32). - - - The firft followers of | the A cap. xvi 

are hyperbolical ; for it is neither certain that the Mar- Heref of Mareion, uſually called Marcionites, boaſt = m. 182. D. 
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they had a great number who died martyrs for the teſti- 
mony of JEsUs CHRIST : and yet they do not confeſs 
CurisT in reality. 2. That Euſebius does not deny 
the fact, but only denies, that the great number ofthe 
Marcionites, that were martyrs, was a proof of the 
goodneſs of their ſect? VI. This paſſage of Euſebius 
utterly ruins the pretenſion of the critic, vix. that the 
followers of Marcion taught with the Gnoſtics, that 
none but fools would loſe their lives for their reli- 
gion, and that they were the moſt forward among the 
perſecutors, in order to keep off perſecution from themſeFves. 
How could they teach this, when they pretended to 
prove by their martyrs, that they were the true church ? 
VII. It is impertinent to cite Tertullian, fince he fays 
nothing expreſsly of that ſect, and it is ridiculous to 
pretend, that thoſe who join the note of Rigaltius with 
the words of Tertullian, dare not mention any Mar- 
cionites that were martyrs. VIII. It is very true, 
that Marcion agreed with the Gnoſtics in ſome things, 


but nevertheleſs his ſe& was different from theirs ; 


and ſo without expreſs teſtimony and particular proofs, 
it is not juſt to aſcribe to him the opinion of the Gnoſtics 
concerning martyrdom. For if ſo, it might be lawful 
to argue thus: the Arminians are 4 branch of the Pro- 
teſtants; therefore they believe the real preſence like thoſe of 
is confeſſion of Aug ſburg, and abſolute predeſtination 
like thoſe of the confeſſion of Geneva. IX. It is very 
ſtrange, that one who preſumed to inſult Mr Maim- 
bourg for his ignorance of antiquity, ſhould not know 


that the ſe& of the Marcionites flouriſhed very much 


33) See the re- 
(33) [D ], 
citat, (20). 


(34) Theodor. 
Epiſt. cxlvi, apud 
Baron. ad ann. 
424, num. 19. 


towards the end of the fourth century, as St Epipha- 
nius informs us (33). It flouriſhed ſtill in the time of 
Theodoret, who informs us, that he converted and 
baptized more than ten thouſand Marcionites (34). 
Note, that Lambertus Danæus was not ignorant, that 
theſe ſectaries boaſted of their martyrs; but with St Cy- 
prian he pretends, that ſuch of them as ſuffered death 
for religion were not martyrs. © Martyres etiam ſe 
* habere jactant, ut ſcribit Euſebius lib. 5. cap. 16. 
© inter quos recenſet Methodorum Smyrnæ crematum, 


lib. 4. cap. 16. fed falſo, nam cauſa facit martyres, 


(35) Lambert. 
Danzus, ubi ſu- 
pra, fol, 59. 


quemadmodum Cyprianus ait, non autem pœna (35). 
« They alſo boaft that they hawe martyrs (as Euſebius 
« eurites, among whom he reckons Methodorus burnt at 


© Smyrna) but falſly, for it is the cauſe that makes 
' C martyrs, not the ſuffering, as St Cyprian ſays. 


He ſpeaks of a Marcionite prieſt that was burnt 
at Smyrna at the ſame time with Polycarp. 
Ey Th auUTy fs eps aurTs ypaqn, al GANG 
uf ouVimTo Kath THY 'auTHV EMupras g 
Tay pee vn Tiv auThy mepiod'ov Ts Xpove Ths 


Ts Iloauxdprs paprupias hieb, ov xai MyTpb- 


Popes Tis nate Map,!u mAdvns, mpecfuTepos 


| Sj e Soxev, up mapadoleis avipsTai. Sed 
& alia martyria ſub idem tempus quo Polycarpus 
paſſus eſt, apud Smyrnam facta, in eadem epi- 


(36) Euſeb. lib. b 
Iv, cap. XV, pag. 
m. 138. Com- 
pare this with 

wh it Mr Jurieu 
fays, It was falſe 
that they had 

any martyrs. 
Conſult Baronius, 
ad ann. 424, 
num. 14, where 
be ſays, Facilius 
eſt invenire Mar- 
cionitam à Gen- 
tilibus olim occi- 
di, quam à Chri- 
ſtianis Eccleſiæ 
redditum. ö 
It vas beretofore 
eaſier to find a 
Marcionite killed 
by the Heathens, 
than one reſtored 
to the church by 
the Chriſtians, 


3 7 Epiph. adv. 


Ereſ. num. 


bb, pag. m. 627, 


fallibly loſt his life there, if a 


ſtola conjunctim leguntur. In quibus & Metro- 
dorus quidam qui Marcionis ſectæ preſbyter diceba- 
tur, flammis conſumptus interiit (36). - - - - - Other 


martyrs are likewiſe mentioned in the ſame epiſtle, to haue 


ſuffered at Smyrna, about the time with Polycarp, among 
which one Metrodorus, ſaid to be a preſoyter of the ſect 
of the Marcionites, was burnt. X. I do not know 
whether J may not ſay, that theſe people reckoned 
thoſe for martyrs among them who were perhaps kil- 
led in ſome popular commotion of the orthodox. It 
would be no great wonder if ſome did believe, that 
even before the emperors were Chriſtians, the Here- 
tics were expoſed ſometimes to the violence of the Ca- 
tholics ; for we learn from St Epiphanius, that Manes 
had like to have been killed by the common people 
in the city of Caſchara, where he had publickly 
diſputed with the biſhop of that place. He had in- 
| honeſt man, 
called Marcellus, had not by his venerable preſence, 


put a ſtop to the burning zeal of the people. E- 


rebber 6 Mavns dTodpagas, Praouerev Toy 
Sper avro AildeBonnoat, 4 pt. o71 rape 
Els j440OV MapteAacs, Ki 76 ali at 
o KT VT@TNCE Ts Ji Hu, ET A 6 
Td NAG Verpds pilov adhat fnt)Vita. Secundum 


hc Manes fuga fibi conſulit. Populus enim lapidi- 
bus illum obruere wolebat ; niſi Marcellus in medium 
prodiens wultu ipſo venerationis pleno aſpectuque repreſſiſſet. 


Quod mift fecifet, jam dudum infelix ige periſfut (37): 
2 , 


MARCTIONITES. 


ciples were. We may ſay of his ſyſtem the ſame thing as of that of the Maiichees; 


He 


This honeſt man had uſed the fame moderation before, to 


hinder the biſhop from cauſing Manes to be killed. 
This prelate was called Archelaus, he was in fo great 
a rage, when he knew what Manes had writ to Mar- 
cellus, that he would immediately have ſeized this 
Heretic, had not Marcellus hindred him by his intreaties. 
'O e *Apytra® ys Th ia, xat T &- 
S ννν dvayls, Larve Tus odovras, acmep 
AY apvoperes, rat Cinov Ocs avarapay Se- 
P&TO oppioar pArao! tws aurs, rat 72 G 
Oar 7% TotsTov. Archelaus re omni pe den- 
tibus fremens, rugientis leonis inſtar, ac divino quo- 
dam ardore percitus ad Manichæum potius proficiſci 
cupiebat, hominemque capere (38). - - - - Archelaus 
being informed of the whole matter, raged like a roar- 
ing lion, being fired with a divine zeal, and reſolved 
to go and ſeize him. Some days after he had occaſion 
again for all his eloquence to reſtrain the zeal of this 
prelate. Manes having received the anſwer of Mar- 
cellus, went to him. Archelaus was of opinion that 
he ſhould be killed like a wild beaft, who ravaged 
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(38) Id. ib. pag. 
624. 


the lord's ſheep-fold. But Marcellus, by his wiſe 


diſcourſes, inclined him to mildneſs, and made him 
agree to confer peaceably with this herefiarch. Perhaps I 
ſhall not be believed, unleſs I cite the Greek, which there- 
fore I will do. O d ETiozomos ap- Ew! iy 
£4UTO ETHER TY AGYIV Nat 70 CHAWTINOV Ths i- 


Seas, E£Cnevero E nv SuvaTy, EF auTis TW ud 


pa oomep mapdanw 1 nvnov, ij T1 ETipor Tv n- 


ploy &yeeuons, O,] ü mapadivar, Iva ui A 


parly Te Oreupare Toiirs S$npds, Le 68] Thy 


Iooov x4Tavowr. 'O Ss Mopxeancs Th po- 


Hohen parker new nal dvetindruas Tov apes 
õT Y dIidhoyov am avrts yEireoldar. At Ar- 
chelaus Epiſcopus præter doctrinam fidei inſuper ardore 


præditus, author erat, ut fi fieri poſſet, homo ille, 


pardi inſtar ac lupi, vel cujuſvis alterius beſtiæ inter- 


ceptus morti traderetur, ne ejuſmodi feræ incurſione 


pecora læderentur, cum illius ingreſſum cognoſceret. 


Marcellus contra patienter ac leniter potius illum in 
colloquio tractandum putabat (30) - But Archelaus 
the biſhop being not only found in faith, but alſo very xca- 
lous ; when he heard of his coming, «was of opinion, that, 
if poſſible, he ought to be killed like a tyger, or wolf, or 


(39) Ib. pa. 
62 5. 


any other beaſt of prey, left the flock ſhould be hurt, by 


the ravages of ſuch fort of creatures: Marcellus, on the 


other hand, adviſed that he ſhould rather be diſcourſed | 


ewith, and treated patiently, and mildly. This ſhows, 
that under pretence that the orthodox had not any 
courts of judicature for the firſt three centuries, one 
muſt not conclude ſo magiſterially, that the Heretics 
could not boaſt of having martyrs. 


All communions 


agree in honouring with this title ſome of thoſe who 
die for their religion by the wicked attempts of the 


common people. XI. Laſtly I obferye, that Mr Fer- 


rand ſhould not have been inſulted for making long 


extracts out of Optatus and $t Auguſtin which prove this 
maxim, Cauſa non pœna facit martyrem ; for it was 
neceſſary for him to make them to anſwer the chal- 
lenge of the apologiſt, and to ſhow his raſhneſs : once 
more here is the tenor of this challenge (40) ; but 
that this declaimer may not eſcape, we deſire him, 
if he will quit the age of the Marcionites, to ſhow 
us what Heretics died in crowds to maintain their 
© Hereſy, and when this happened. As for us, who 
© know nothing of Hiſtory but what books teach us, 
© we find no ſuch ages, we meet with no ſuch crowds 
© of Heretics, who died for their errors: we know 
only, that in the fourth century, ſome orthodox bi- 
© ſhops proſecuted to death certain Spaniſh Heretics.” 
This challenge does plainly contain this aſſertion. I 
the firft four centuries there were no other martyrs that 
avere Heretics but ſome Priſcillianifts. The contrary to 
this was proved to him by long citations. What 
then can be more ridiculous, than to laugh at thoſe 
long extracts, and to ſay they are impertinent, and 
that he does not deny that there were Heretic, who died 
for their hereſy, and that the queſtion was not, whether 


it be poſſible for Heretics to die for their Hereſy (41); 


but only whether it be poſſible in the circumſtances 
alledged by him, which are five in number? It 
is manifeſt that this challenge contains nothing 
relating to thoſe circumſtances, and ſo this author 18 
notoriouſly guilty of acting inſincerely. He challenges 
a man to prove fuch a thing to him; and when ke 


(40) Jurieu, A- 
pology for thge 
Reformers, Tom. 


i, Page 172. 


(41) Jurieu, Sy- 
em of the 
Church, pag. 


645, 


112 


(42) Silveſter 


Petraſancta, in 
notis in epiſtolam 
Petri Molinæi 
ad Balzacum, 


pag. 36, 37 


1 Apud Euſeb. 
hiſt. lib, Va cap. 


XV. 


(43) Ad ann. 
173 num. 20, 


Seq. 


N (44) Pag. 68. 
Dutch edition. 


(45) In Euſeb. 
lib. Vz cap. Vl, 


{46) In notis ad 
vitam S. Apollin. 


cap. iii. 


Tu advantages 
of collecting the 
writings of ſuch 


centreverſies. 


boaſted of the ſame 990 
e 
this miniſter and Andrew Rivet have refuted. 


Peter Halloix (46) have alledged. 


MARCIONITES. 


He did got know how to manage his principal point [F ] : but entangled himſelf in a 


n 


ſees it proved demonſtratively, he complains of the 
length of the proof, and ſays, the queſtion was not 
about this, but about another thing. What is moſt 
aſtoniſhing is, that a man ſo much verſed in contro- 
verſy, ſhould dare to give ſuch a challenge as this; 
fince almoſt all the Romiſh controverſial writers, in 
anſwer to any thing that is alledged from the marty- 
rology of the Proteſtants, ſay, that the antient Heretics 

I ſhall only quote a Je- 
ter du Moulin, and. whom 
Vetus 
« delirium hæreticorum eſt, ſays he (42), Eceleſiam 
* Catholicam in Martyrum cenſu zmulari velle. Ita 
* de Marcionitis & de Cataphrygibus ſeu Montaniſtis 
* ſcribit 4 Apollinaris Epiſcopus Hierapoleos, antiquiſ- 
* fimus 'Theologus ; ipſos, cum omnia quæ pro ſe at- 
* tulerant argumenta, fuiſſent rationibus conſentaneis 
rejecta, ad Martyres confugiſſe, & ad propheticum 
jllorum ſpiritum. Invehuntur pariter tum ſanctus 
Cy prianus contra pſeudomartyres Novatianos, tum 
ſanctus Epiphanius contra Euphemitas : qui ob eo- 


ſuit, who wrote againſt 


rum multitudinem ſe Martyrianos vaniſſime appella- 
runt. Habuere ſuos Donatiſtz ; tantaque inſania 


« Martyrii eam larvam affectarunt, ut cum Eccleſiæ 


ty rannorum perſecutio deeſſet, ſe aliquoties dederint 


præcipites exanimaverintque; deque his Optatus Mi- 
© levitanus, divus Auguſtinus, & Theodoretus memi- 
© nerunt. Non caruerunt 1is quoque Ariani & Priſcil- 
© laniſtz, quorum inſiſtere veſtigiis ſatagunt Sectarii 
© noſtri temporis, & ideo ſuos habent Martyrologos, 
qui mendacia intexunt ineptiis dicerem lepidiflimis, 
* nifi jocari in re tanti momenti facinus efſet, - - - - - 


It is an antient infatuation of Heretics, to rival the 


* Catholic church in the number of their martyrs : ſo Apol- 
* lonaris, biſhop of Hierapolis, a very antient Divine, 
* aurites of the Marcionites, and Cataphrygians, or Mon- 
© tanifts ; that they, when all their arguments avere re- 


futed by ſound reaſoning, uſed to take refuge in their 


< martyrs, and their prophetic ſpirit. St Cyprian in 


© like manner inveighs againſt the Novatian Pſeudo-mar- 
© tyrs, and St Epiphanius againſi the Euphemites, who, 


from the multitude of their martyrs, were vain enough 
* to call themſelves Martyriſts. The Donatiſts had 
« theirs, and to ſuch a degree of madneſs did their infatua- 
* tion carry them, that when at any time the church's free- 
* dom from the perſecution of tyrants, prevented their 
« meeting their fates from the hands of others, they would 
« ſeth it from their own, and would throw themſebves 
© down headlong from 8 to obtain it; as it men- 
* tioned by Optatus Milevitanus, St Auguſtin, and Theo- 
© doret. Nor were the Arians, and Priſcillianiſts, 
 qvithout their martyrs; in whoſe ſteps our modern 


* ſefaries are ſo anxious to tread, and therefore they 


© have their martyrolegiſts, who weave into their fictions, 


© fuch ridiculous tales, which one might call moſt enter- 


© taining, and diverting, but that it would be crimi- 


© nal to jeſt in à matter of ſuch importance. Note, 


Petraſancta is miſtaken, as well as Baronius (43), in 
thinking that Apollinaris was the author whom Euſe- 
bius quotes. Rufinus and Nicephorus are guilty of 
the ſame error. See how they are refuted in the firſt 
tome of the Bibliotheque of Mr du Pin (44), agreea- 
ble to the reaſons which Henricus Valeſius (45) and 

It were to be wiſhed, that ſome good critic would 
take the pains to colle& together all the pieces of ſuch 


like controverſies, and place them one after another, 
as I have done, in regard to the diſpute about the 


martyrs of the Marcionites. I have given here a 
ſpecimen of this work, to encourage thoſe who are 
able to undertake it. It would be a work of very 
great uſe, either to diſcover the diſingenuity of ſome 
diſputants, or to accuſtom authors to a greater exact- 
neſs: for knowing that very few, if any, compare to- 
gether the replies and rejoinders which are ſcattered in 
many volumes, they do not fear the conſequences of 
their diſingenuous practices; which they would cer- 
tainly be afraid of, if they knew that ſome body 
would make ſuch a collection of the objections and an- 
ſwers, and of the replies and rejoinders, as will be moſt 
Proper to ſhow in a moment the ſtrength and weak- 
neſs both of the one and the other ; which might be 
ſeen the more eaſily if there were added to it ſuch ob- 
ſervations as I have made above. The beſt way of do- 
ing it, would be by ranging the whole in two or three 


multitude 


columns. See the preface to the project of this Di- 
ctionary, towards the end. . 

[F] He did not know how to manage his principal 
point.) If a man of abilities equal to thoſe of Des 
Cartes had been to manage this affair, the ſyſtem 


of the two principles could not have been over- 


turned ſo eafily as it was by the Fathers, when they 
had none to oppoſe, but Cerdon, Marcion, Apelles, 
and Manes, who knew not how to make uſe of 
their advantages, either becauſe they admitted the 
goſpel, or becauſe they had not knowledge enough 
to ayoid the explications, which perplexed them the 
moſt (47). It was the moſt ridiculous thing in the 
world, to maintain that CHR 15 T did indeed appear 
upon earth, but not with a true humane body, and 
to give this reaſon for it, becauſe the fleſh is not the 
work of the good principle but of the ill one. The 
Marcionites diſpute pitifully about this. In general, 
if we judge of their ſtrength by the objections they 
propoſe in the dialogue of Origen (48); we muſt 
think very meanly of them. We do not find that 
they preſſed home the difficulties about the origin of 
evil; for it ſeems, that after they were anſwered, that 
evil came from the bad uſe of the free-will of man, 
they knew not what to reply; or if they urged the 
fore-ſight of this miſchievous uſe, they were ſatisfied 
with the firſt anſwer, how weak ſoever it was. Origen 
(49) having anſwered, that an intelligent creature, 
if it had not enjoyed free-will, would have been 
immutable and immortal like G o p, ſtops the mouth 
of the Marcionite, for he has nothing to reply. Ne- 
vertheleſs it was eaſy to refute this anſwer ; for he 
needed only to have aſked Origen, whether the bleſ- 
ſed in paradiſe are equal to Go p in the attributes of 
immutability and immortality. He would doubtleſs 
have anſwered, they are not : And conſequently, 
might it have been replied, a creature does not be- 
come a Gop, becauſe it is determined to good, 


(47) Compare 
what was faid in 
the article MA. 
NICHEES, 
remark [B]. 


(48) I mean the 
dialogue againſt 
the Marcionites 
attributed to O- 
rigen, of which 
Mr Wetſtein, 


profeſſor at Baſi, 


publiſhed an edi- 


tion in 1674, 


being the firſt 
in which the 


Greek appeared, 


(49) A Dialogne | 


againſt the Mare 
cionites, Sect᷑. iii, 


Pag. 79, 30. E- 


dit, Baſil, 1674. 


and is deprived of that which you call free-will. 


You do not therefore anſwer the objection; for the 


queſtion was, wherefore Go p, fore ſeeing that a crea- ; 


ture would fin, if it were left to its own free-con- 
duct, did not determine it to that which was good, 
as he does continually determine the ſouls of the 
bleſſed which are tranſlated into paradiſe ? You an- 
{wer after ſuch a manner as ſhows, that you took the 
queſtion to have been, why Gop did not give a 
creature a being as immutable and independant as 
himſelf ? But there was never any ſuch queſtion put 
to you. St Baſil has given another anſwer which has 
the ſame defect. Go p, fays he, would not have us 
to love him by conſtraint, and we our ſelves do not 
think our ſervants well-diſpoſed to our ſervice, 
while we hold them in chains, but only when they 
obey us of their own inclination. "O71 x ov) 7&5 
obs, , dr £0 irs Eyyss V's VTronauCd- 
Veis, d d Exuoias id'ns dmrorAnparſds oor Te 
xD. N Oe Toiruy & 76 neynas pros 
oi, dN T6 £5 ders xaTophtuerey, dperH 
Ne $% weozipeoios Kat th £5 dvaynns Vivera“. 
Duoniam & tu ſerves, non quando vinctos in cuſto- 
dia tenes, benewolos efſe tibi exiſtimas; ſed cum fponte 


Sic item 


St Baſil dreaming of ? 
difficulties by the parallel we have produced, it is 
a ſign that the followers of Marcion and Manes 
made no reply, when they ſaw themſelves overthrown 
by this argument, and that they never thought to 
put their adverſaries in mind of the ſtate of glorified 
ouls. If there were any Marcionites at this day, 
as able diſputants, as either the Jeſuits or the Jan- 
ſeniſts in their diſputations againſt one another, they 
would begin where their anceſtors left off. They 


And ſince he anſwers the 


would firſt of all attack the laſt intrenchment 
and before they had 
advanced 


of Origen, viz. free-will, 
5 | 


(51) The 


pretend t 


a confeſſi 
mounts | 
leſs than 
reduced t 
Plus, ad 


nen loqui 


(52) See 
article P 
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[F], w 
have citc 
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Mr Fur 
the Loſe | 
of expla: 
Grace. 
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Works « 
Learned 
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DENT. 


(54) Th 
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certainly 
it's effec 
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MARCIONITES 


multitude of ill contrived explications; from whence it came to paſs, that the Fathers 
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eaſily confounded the Marcionites. It ſeems they were overthrown by the firſt anſwer 
that was given them: for as ſoon as they were told of the inviolable privileges of human 


0 liberty, they were altogether ſilent and mute as fiſhes. 


Yet it was caſy to reply to 


this [G]. I ſhall make a few obſervations againſt Moreri [H]. 


advanced three ſyllogiſms, would oblige the reſpon- 
| dent to confeſs, that he did not underſtand what he 


(51) They would affirmed (51), and that theſe are unſearchable depths 


pretend that ſuch of the ſovereignty of the Creator in which our rea- 


a confeſſion, a- ſon is ſwallowed up, and nothing but faith can ſup- 
mounts to no 


ban being Port us. This is in reality our relource. Revelation is 
23551 tA „ the only magazine of the arguments, with which we 


plus, ad termines muſt oppoſe theſe people: it is by this means on- 
ly, that we are able to refute the pretended eternity 


nen 14 lis 


of an ill principle. But when we go about to deter- 

mine after what manner the Creator has acted, with 

reſpe& to the firſt fin of the creature, we find our 

ſelves very much entangled. All the hypotheſes laid 

down by Chriſtians, are not ſufficient to ward off the 

. .v blows that are levelled at them (52). They are tri- 

(52) 1 Frog umphant when they a& offenſively ; but they loſe 
CIAN 3, remark all their advantage when they ſuſtain the attack. Our 


[F], what T ideas in this matter are only juſt clear enough to 
1 8 make an eternal war; like thoſe princes, who can- 
the Judgment 


Mr Furien about not hinder others from ravaging their frontiers, tho 
r * 


the Loſe methods they are ſtrong enough to make incurſions into the 
enemy's country. It does not appear that Marcion 


of ex laining | 
72 See alſo and his followers did well underſtand the ſtrength and 
what 4 French weakneſs of the orthodox. 


— roi] Prudentius who wrote a- poem about the origin of 


mans. Mr Beau- fin, has not well anſwered the objection of thoſe he- 
val hath men- retics: G 3) © | 


tioned it v 8 [G Yet it avas eaſy to reply to this.] I have al- 
9 by ne ready thown in the preceding remark, that to refute 


Learned, Nov. invincibly the anſwer of St Baſil, it was ſufficent to de- 
169 5, pag. 105, fire him to conſider the ſtate of the bleſſed. I add here, 


& ſeq. but chief that it was not neceſſary to put him upon ſo high a con- 
ly ſee the laby- 


Ye of Bernar- templation; for it was ſufficient to defire him to con- 


ſider the ſtate of the juſt in this life. It is by vir- 


inu hi us. | 
Sinus Hence, tue of the grace of the holy ſpirit that the children 


i (53) See the re- of GO p, while they are travellers, I mean while 


mark [F of they are in this world, do love their heavenly fa- 
ET N- ther, and perform good works. Neither St Baſil, 


they did not aſſert the neceſſity of grace efficacious by 
itſelf ſo ſtrongly as St Auguſtin did. Does the grace of 
Gop reduce the faithful to the condition of a ſlave who 
obeys only by force ? Does it hinder them from 
loving Go Dp voluntarily, and from obeying him with 
a good and ſincere will? If this queſtion had been 
put to St Baſil and the other fathers, who wrote a- 
gainſt the Marcionites, would they not have been 
obliged to anſwer negatively ? But what is the na- 
tural and immediate conſequence of that anſwer ? Is 
it not to ſay, that, without infringing the liberty of 
the creature, Go b could infallibly determine it to 
good ? And therefore ſin does not proceed from hence, 
that the Creator could not prevent it without de- 
ſtroying the free-will of the creature; but we muſt 


find out ſome other cauſe of it. I wonder that the 


Fathers of the church did not ſee the weakneſs of 


give them notice of it. I know very well, that 

theſe matters had not then paſſed thro' all the diſ- 

cuſſions which have appeared in the XVIth and 

XVIIth centuries; but it is certain the primitive 

church knew perfectly well the agreement of hu- 

(54) That is, of man liberty with the grace of the holy ſpirit (54). 
fuch a grace as The moſt rigid Chriſtian ſects acknowledge at this 
vx Frofiuces day, that the decrees of Go p did not impoſe upon 
chr the firſt man a neceſſity of ſinning, and that the 
moſt efficacious grace does not deſtroy the liberty of 

a ſinful man, They confeſs therefore, that the de- 
crees of preſerving mankind conſtantly and invaria- 
bly in a ſtate of innocence, how abſolute ſoever 
they might have been, would have permitted all 
men to perform all their duties very freely. The 


VOL. Iv. 


nor the other Greek Fathers, could deny this, tho? 


Thomiſts maintain, that phyſical pre-determination 
perfects the liberty of our ſoul, far from deſtroying 
or weakening it ; and yet they teach that this 
pre-determination is of ſuch a nature, that when it is 
given to produce an act of love, it is not poſſible 7 
ſenſu compoſito, that the ſoul ſhould produce an act of 
hatred. I frankly confeſs, that I believe they do 
not very well underſtand, how the liberty of the 
creature is perfected by this phyſical pre-determining 


quality, which the firit cauſe, ſay they, produces in 


the ſoul of a man before it acts; but whether they 

do underftand it or no, it is certain, that they afford 

enough totally to overthrow the ſolution which St 

Baſil gave to the objections of the Manichees. As 

for the Moliniſts, they cannot make uſe of ſuch a 

ſolution, for they do not reje& the grace of Go db, 

which infallibly ſecures a man's predeſtination; they 

do not deny but Go b, if he pleaſes, can ſecure a man 

who always acts freely from ever falling into ſin in the 

moſt dangerous temptations. | 

_ [FH] 1 fall make a few obſervations againſt Mo- 

reri.] I. His remark, that Sinope, a city of Paphla- 

gonia, had formerly been a city of Pontus, is very 

wrong ſince Sinope was at the ſame time both a 

city of Paphlagonia and a city of Pontus. II. It 

is not true, that Marcion was never received into | 
the communion of the church of Rome (55). III. 5 ) See the re- 
Nor that after he had follorued a long time the errors of Sen ©: 
Cerdon, he invented neau ones in 134. We have ſhown 

before that he came to Rome under Antoninus Pius, 


who did not begin to reign till 138. Baronius, build- 


ing upon ſome paſſages of Tertullian, believed that 

Marcion began to publiſh his tenets at Rome in 

146 (56) ; and yet there are other paſſages of this Fa- (56) Baron, ad 
ther which teſtify, that Marcion did not come to ann. 146, num 
Rome till the time of Pope Anicetus (57): which 1. 
ſuppoſes that he did not arrive there till twenty years | 
after the birth of his ſect. Tertullian was in the right (57) He was 
when he faid (58), that he was not well informed of OC — a 
the time when this heretic began to dogmatize. IV. ,cormains to 


d | 5 . according to Ba- 
Since Cerdon went to Rome in Pope Hyginus's ronius. 


time (59), who was not' created till the year 153, 


how was it poſſible that Marcion ſhould invent new (58) Adv. Mar- 
hereſies in 134, after he had followed a long time den. 4, 5, cap- 
thoſe which Cerdon taught him at Rome? V. It is —= 6 op 
falſe, that Marcion called himſelf Jts us CARHRIS T 1 

ſent to aboliſh the law as being wicked. Moreri ſlan- (59) Irenæus, 
ders him in aſcribing this to him. If it be ſaid, that I. i, cap. 
Moreri, in theſe words, He called himſelf IE sus xxviii, apud Ba- 
Cur15T, does not refer to Marcion, but to one of the von. ibid. num. 2. 
gods of this heretic, to him whom he owned for the 
author of the goſpel, and the redeemer of the univerſe ; 
this will not clear Moreri, he will ſtill be guilty 
both of expreſſing himſelf ill, and of reporting amits 
the opinion of this heretic. Marcion admitting two 


| gods, one good and the other bad, ſaid, that one made 
their anſwers, and that their adverſaries did not 


the world, and the other was the father of Jzsvus 


CnRIST (60). Perhaps the confuſion with which 


Baronius ſpeaks of this, deceived Moreri. Duos po- r 
ſuit Deos (Marcion) fibi contrarios, quorum alter bonus, 36, citing Iren. 
malus vero effe alter; alter legis weteris auctor, alter au- lib. ij, cap. i, 
tem nor. ab illque malo mundum efſe creatum, and # N 
13 ee eee N 4 888 A luii, and other 
a bono autem reſtitutum atque redemptum, egue fuiſſe pathers. 

Feſum ſoelwentem legem atque Prophetas a Deo patre miſ- 

Jum (61). Thus this paſſage is read in my edition of (61) Baronius, 
Baronius (62). I know not whether the Printers ubi ſupra, num. 
have omitted ſome words, or whether we muſt at. 9, Pag. 117. 
tribute to Baronius the contradiftion found there, f 
which conſiſts in ſaying, that Jesus CURIST＋ (92) _ =_ 2 
was the good principle, and that his Father ſent him 397 
into the world. 


MARES TS (Jon ves) a Pariſian, Sieur de St Sorlin, was one of the fineſt 
wits of the XVIIth century; but he became at laſt viſionary and fanatical. 
very much beloved by cardinal Richelieu, and we may ſay that among other offices (a), 


He was 


(a) He was comptroller- general of the extracrdinerie of the war, and ſecretary-general of the marine of the Levant, 
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of them and of were much applauded, and chiefly that intituled Les Viſionairès. 


| ſeveral other 
Pieces of his in 
the Hiſtory of 
the French Aca- 
demy, Pag. m. 


343+ 


(c) Intituled 
Clovis. 


<Q Delices de 


PEſprit, pag. 4. 


(2) Ib. Pag. 105. 


(3) Ib. Peg. 3: 


N 


JJ aa. en: 6. A 


(4) Delices de 
Eſprit, pag. 73. 
Fee the new Cri- 
tical Letters a- 
gainſt Maim- 
Bourg, pag. 746, 
747» 


Meſſieurs of 
Port-Royal in 
their Viſionaires, 
Letter viii, pag. 
456. Edit. of 
Cologne, 1683, 


zin go. 


(6) Les Viſionai- 
res, Letter i, 


pag. 256. 


(7) Preface to 
the Delices de 


J Eſprit. 


LES MM e / . 


he had under his eminence an employment of wit A]. He himſelf has left us a deſcription of 
his morals, which is not very much to his advantage; for he confeſſes, that to ſeduce the 
women who oppoſed him out of a concern for their ſalvation, he made no ſcruple to in- 


Cline them to Atheiſm [BJ. He was a member of the French academy at its firſt ſounda- 
{b) See the titles tion, and one of its principal ornaments, He wrote ſeveral dramatic pieces (5), which 


He undertook an Epic 


Poem (c), which coſt him many years labour, and he believed he ſhould have taken a 
longer time to finiſh it, if Providence had not had a deſign to employ his pen in works 


of Devotion [C]. 


He alſo wrote romances, wherein he departed from thoſe ideas of 
virtue which were then repreſented in that kind of writings [D]. 


He died in 1676. He 


declared himſelf an enemy to the Janſeniſts, but certainly he had better never have med- 
dled in that quarrel ; for had it not been for this, his viſions which are ſo well deſcribed 


by theſe gentlemen [ E], had lain concealed in darkneis. He promiſed the king of France, 


[4] He had under his eminence an employment of 
ab.] Hear what he ſays himſelf under the name of 
Euſebius in one of his books. © (1) With the help 
of ſome, by whom I was ſupported to arrive at 

the height of the palace of fortune, I came at laſt 


There I taſted a thouſand raviſhing pleaſures by the 


lic and private, wherewith he honoured me, by the 
applauſes I received from all parts, and by the 
victories I often gained over my envious enemies 
. . . . (2) You will force me to give you a taſte of 
theſe delicacies whereby you may judge of the reſt, 
and which will ſerve to ſhow the indefatigable 
ſtrength of the genius of this great man, who 
could not relax from one labour of the mind, but 
by another labour of the fame nature. Imme- 
diately after he had ſpent ſome hours in ſettling all 
the affairs of ſtate, he often ſhut up himſelf with 
a learned Divine, to handle with him the ſublimeſt 
queſtions of religion, and his wit gathered a new 
| ſtrength in theſe changes of converiation. After 
this he commonly called me in alone, to divert 
himſelf about matters more gay and nice, in which 
he took wonderful pleaſure. For having obicrved 
in me a ſort of fruitful wit to bring forth ſudden 
thoughts, he confeſſed to me, that his greateſt 
pleaſure was, when in our converſation, he excelled 
my thoughts. And if I propoſed another thought 
beyond his, then his wit made a new effort with 
very great fatisfaQtion. . . . . . Now judge you, if I 
did not taſte in my turn the ſame pleaſure, which 


«* ſeemed to him ſo great, ſince it often happened, that 


I went beyond his thoughts.“ 

[LB] He confeſſes that to ſeduce the women . . . . . he 
made no ſcruple to incline them to Atheiſm.) He does not 
only ſay, (3) That he ſtaid ſome time in the cot- 
tage of carnal and groſs pleaſures, which had but 
one ſign, coarſely painted, and whereon Bacchus and 
Venus were repreſented ; and that finding that theſe 
pleaſures ruined his body and his fortune, he reſolved 
to ſeek after thoſe which were more ſublime. He 


among the women ; for I made uſe of nothing but 
diſguiſed lies, ſubtile tricks, and infamous treache- 
ries. I endeavoured to ruin the fouls of thoſe 
whom I feigned to be in love with; I ſought 
out deceitful ſpeeches to diſturb, to blind, and ſe- 
duce them, that I might induce them to believe, 
that vice was virtue, or at leaſt a thing natural and 
indifferent. I betrayed even Gov himſelf, by in- 
terpreting his laws maliciouſly, and ſetting off the 
falſe and damnable reaſonings of the voluptuous and 
impious, ſuch as you are, and J employed all 
© the efforts of my eloquence to extinguiſh the 
« ſenſe of Virtue in a ſoul.“ I was proved to him (5), 
that * He had denoted himſelf by thoſe individual and 
« perſonal characters; * ſo that what his Euſebius ſays, 
is his own hiſtory. | 
[C] He believed he ſhould have taken . . .. . a longer 
time to finiſh his Clovis, if Providence had not had a de- 
defign to employ his pen in <works of devotion.) It is he 
alſo who revealed this little myſtery ; for he begins his 
Delices de I Efprit (6) with a kind of prodigy, which 
he pretends happened to him; which was, ſays he (7), 
That Gop did fo ſenſibly aſſiſt him in finiſhing 
© his great work of Clovis, thereby to bring him the 
© ſooner to ſuch thi 25 were more uſeful, more 


nice, and more ſublune, that he durſt not ſay in 


to his apartment, who reigned in this high place. 


eſteem he had for me, by the careſſes both pub- 


A A A XR 1 A A La) A 


by 


© what time he finiſhed the nine books which re- 
* mained, and poliſhed the others.” 'The gentlemen 


of Port Royal make the following reflection upon 


this paſlage. <© Thus, according to Mr Des-Ma- 
« reſts, it was the ſpirit of Gop which moved 
him to write theſe nine books, which afliſted 
him to poliſh the reſt, and which inclined him 
to publiſh this work. It was the ſpirit of Truth 
which aſſiſted him in publiſhing and divulging among 
Chriſtians ſo many impertinent and ridiculous fables. 
It was the ſpirit of Gop that moved him to tempt 
them by io many dangerous images, and the repre- 
ſentation of ſo many criminal paſſions. It was the 
ſpirit of Gop that induced him to write a romance, 
which diflers in nothing from others, only that it 
is more extravagant (8).“ For the reſt, the abbot 


de Marolles informs us of one particular, from whence 
we may conclude, that our John Des-Mareſts tet a 
high value upon his Clovis. He gave me his -/'ces 
de I Efprit, lays the abbot (g), and ſome other of his 
avorks in proſe and verſe, at ſuch a time as I had no 


difference with him, as hade had ſince, becauſe he 


underſtood what I had awritten of his Clovis, in a ſenſe 


different from what I had intended. I had not preferred 
it above the Muneid, although I had au efteem 
for it, and thought it not unworthy of him. 

[D] He awrote .. . . romances, wherein he departed 
from thoſe ideas of virtue, which awere then repreſented in 
that kind of writings.) On this account he is pleaſant- 


adds, (4) That he ought to mourn with tears of 


become the repertory of all good places. I do not 
o 
blood for the bad uſe he made of his eloquence « 


principally addreſſed to him. 


ly expoſed in the Parnaſſe Reforme, which puts this 


complaint inthe mouth of Ariana, his heroine. © There 
c 


are no places with me but what are infamous, each 
book furniſhes one at leaſt ; and the heroes of the 
romance are ſo accuſtomed to frequent thoſe places, 
that one would take them for common ſoldiers or 
muſqueteers. To give me a viſit, and, to go to, (you 
know my meaning) is but one and the ſame thing; 
the one is now confounded with the other. I am 


wonder after this, if he makes me appear naked ; it 
had been irregular to have uſed me otherwiſe ; and 
ſince Aſtrza, who had not the advantage of place as 
I have, ſhows herſelf to Celadon in this condition, 
there was an indiſpenſable neceſſity, that I ſhould do 


(8) Viſienaires, | 
ibid, 


(9) Michael de 
Marolles, enu- 
meration of the 
authors, who 

gave him their 


books. 


the like (10). It is not therefore for the romance of (10) 3 


part of the cenſure I am now to relate, and which is 


and plays is a public poiſoner, not of the bodies but 
of the ſouls of the faithful, who ought to be looked 
upon as guilty of an infinite number of ſpiritual 
murders, which he has either actually committed, 
or might have been the cauſe of by his pernicious 
writings. The more care he takes to cover with a 
veil of decency the criminal paſſions he deſcribes, 
the more dangerous he renders them, and the more 
capable of ſurprizing and corrupting ſimple and in- 
nocent ſouls. This ſort of ſins is ſo much the more 
dreadful becauſe they always ſubſiſt: for books re- 
main, and always infuſe the fame venom in thoſe 
who read them (11).“ He cannot juſtly defend him- 
ſelf againſt the Parnaſſe Reforme, by ſaying he followed 
the precept of the ancient maſters, that romances 
ought to be probable (12) ; for there is a medium be- 
tween a heroine that is not altogether virtuous, and 
one that is too much ſo, and this medium does not 
exceed probability. See what has been ſaid elſewhere 
concerning ancient romances (13). 
[E] His wifions which are fo well deſcribed by the gen- 
themen of Port-Royal.) When I firſt read their letters, 1 
I 6} was 
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Ariana, that Des-Mareſts can be concerned in the laſt Reforms, paz. 


148, 149. 


A writer of romances 


(11) Viſionaires, 
Let. i Pag. 
253. 


(12) Ficta volup- 
tatis cauſa ſint 
proxima verĩs. 
Horat. de Arte 
Poet. ver. 338. 


(13) Remark 
[C] of the 2r- 
ticle HY PSI- 
PYLE, and re- 
mark [C] of the 
article LO N- 
GUS 
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241. 


(15) Ad 
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MARESTS. 


by his expounding of the prophecies, that he ſhould have the glory of deſtroying the 


was extreamly ſurpriſed : I could not ſufficiently won- 
der, that a wit, author of pieces of galantry and of plays, 
and ſuch as were fit for the ſtage, ſhould boaſt very 
ſeriouſly, That GOD of his infinite goodneſs had ſent to 


(14) Delices de 
Eſprit, Part 

ni, page 2; 25 
the Viſionaires, 
Letter i, Pag. 

241. 


150 Advices of 
. Holy Ghoſt 


to the king, 


page 24a. 


him the key of the treaſure of St Fobn's Rewelation, 


aohich avas known but to very few perſons before him (14), 


- - - - and that by the order of GOD he was to raiſe 
144000 fighting men, wheresf part was already mu- 


ftered to make war againſt the wicked and the Fanſe- 


My ſurprize was increaſed when I re- 


nifts (15). 


| fleted on the time and place where theſe chimeras 


were vented, and it was ftill re-doubled wkKen I took 
notice, that not only the management of his own eftate 
was left to this pretended prophet, but alſo the office 


of an inquiſitor beſtowed on him; and that no body in- 


trigued more than he, or was more active for the ex- 
tirpation of Janſeniſm. If I had then known what I 
ſaw twenty years after, I ſhould not have been thus 


ſurprized ; but certainly I was excuſable to think it 


| ſtrange at that time, that one who publiſhed at Paris 


ſo many chimera's, ſhould obtain greater authority 


than ever he had before. Oh what irregularity ! 


The archbiſhop of Paris makes uſe of him for his a- 
* pologiſt, admits him to his table, receives him into 


© his houſe. The archbiſhop of Auch approves of the 
© deſign of his army. He is permitted to be the 


(16) Viſionaires, 
Letter ii, pag. 


22387. 


aohich is as the popular mark of fanatics, for if you con- 
ider it well, how ſpiritual forever theſe people endeavour 


to appear, yet, their ſpirituality commonly aims at ſome 


(17) Ib, pag. 
279. | 


(18) Ib. pag. 


'£ with 


founder of a new order, to ſet up, though he is 
« wholly a layman, for the director of a great num- 
ber of women and maids, to take an account of their 


moſt ſecret thoughts, to write for them letters of 


* conſcience, ſtuffed with an infinite number of very 
dangerous and imprudent things, to ſay no more, 
© and to frequent many convents of virgins, and pub- 
© liſh there his mad fancies and new ſpiritualities. 
And laftly, the archbiſhop of Paris hath caſt his eyes 
upon him to help him to reform the monaſtery of Port- 
© Royal at Paris. His inſtructions are there greedily 
* received, and they confer with him about mental 
< prayer; they give him an account of the ſtate in which 
they are, whether of comfort or miſery (16). 
The book which he publiſhed, intituled, The advice 
of the HOLY GHOST to the king, has all the cha- 
racters of fanaticiſm. He there explains three prophecies 


of Scripture, which he pretends are to be underſtood of the 


Fanſeniſts ; who are to be deſtroyed by the king of France 
with the pomp of a great army. This is one character, 


external and ſenfible effet ; and they are never ſatigſjed 
till they have carried on their imaginations and allegories 


to ſome great event that is ſenſible, of which they fancy 


they are to be not only the ſpectators, but alſo the mini- 
ters (17). The author from whom I have theſe words, 
proves this by ſeveral examples, and then continues his 
diſcourſe after this manner (18). The imaginations of 
© the Sieur Des-Mareſts, being of the fame kind 
thoſe of other viſionaries, muſt alfo 
terminate in ſomething external, and he muſt be 
willing, like others, to enjoy in this world the 
fruit of his prophecies. It is true, he does not ſeem 
to come to that at once; for at firſt he did all he 
could to keep clear from it, by ſpiritualizing every 
thing, and reducing the moſt terrible beaſts in the 
Revelations into chimeras, or quinteſſences of myſti- 
cal Theology. But at laſt he is grown weary of thoſe 
airy ſpiritualities, and the natural biaſs of a fanatical 
imagination carries him on to frame, like others, 
a vait deſign in this world, for the execution where- 
of he believes he was choſen by Gon. 
of it is not altogether noble and ſublime. But leſt 
you ſhould think that I miſrepreſent him, I will 
ſhew it to you in his own words. This deſign 
then is to raiſe an army to combat and deſtroy impieties 
and herefies every where. The number of thoſe who 
are to compoſe it, is to be, according to the prophecy of 
St Fohn, 144000, who ſhall have the mark of the 
living GOD upon their foreheads ; that is, who ſball 
make it plainly appear by their lives, that GOD. lives 
in their hearts. And becauſe every army has need 
of a general, he has provided one for that, by. of- 
tering this poſt to the ki 
lour of his ſacred perſon, who ſhall be the general 
of this brave army, as being the eldeſt ſon of the 
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church, and the principal king of all Chriſtians, may 

encourage all the foldiers. As to the inferior offices, 

he declares to his majeſty, that they are deſigned 

for the knights of the order. Your royal band, 1ays 

he, of the knights of the HOLY GHOST, ought to 

march at their head, if they be as noble and valiant 

as they pretend to be. And to animate them with 

the deſire of honour, he adds, that they will gain a 

large ſhare, if they be as ready as the reſt of the holy 

army to do and ſuffer all things. As for the means 

to be made uſe of in this war, by this numerous army 

he does not as yet diſcover them, but reſerves the 

declaration of them to a proper time and place, As 

having learned them from the Ho.y GHOST. He 

ſays only by the bye, hat they are to extirpate all _ 

impieties, not by temporal but ſpiritual arms (19), accord- (19) Note, that 

ing to the heavenly means and methods which GOD te greateſt part 

hath appointed, and which ſhall be particularly de- of viſionaries be- 

clared. But leſt it ſhould be thought, that this 8/7 5% bur | 

was only a chimera, and for fear the expectation of my 7 8 4 . 

an event very remote, ſhould not make a ſufficient poral arms ought 

impreſſion upon the king's mind, he declares, that 4% to concur : 

the greateſt part of this army is already raiſed. 4 the furies of 

GOD, ſays he, Sir, hath already anticipated your ce cee 1000 
7 their plan, under 

defign, and you have a long time had an army of JjucÞ ,j, vin of picus 

perſons as are faithful to him, and who are devoted actions. 

to him as victims of his wrath, which has been guſily Proh ſuperi, 

kindled by ſo many abominations, to pray to him wwith- quantum morta- 

s lia pectora cæcæ 

out ceafing, and to ſuffer all things, that ſo it may Noctis habent! 

pleaſe him to convert the falſe Chriſtians, and to ex- ipſo ſceleris mo- 

tirpate, by your authority, ſo many ſets and deteſtable limine Tereus 

wices as now reign in France. This army is compoſed Sreditur eſſe 

only of valiant and undaunted fouls, who fight without Pius: e 1 

ceaſing againſt Satan and his emifſaries. And in the Dork en 

vow of union he affirms, that there are already ſe- lib. wi, ver. 

veral thouſand ſouls engaged. Nevertheleſs ſince it 472: 2 

has not yet arrived to the prophetic number of Tow goo j ass 

144000, the Sieur Des-Mareſts has a commiſſion eee neſs 

from heaven to publiſh every where, that thoſe who Te fouls of men! 

have a mind to liſt themſelves, may do it by his 257% fe his fin 

means; and to this end the Advices of the HOLY darts 5 

GHOST are particularly deſigned. Je muß, ſays bs ED praiſe 

he, communicate theſe holy advices to all the world, Ji for his 

that wwe may encourage ſeveral faithful fouls 10 offer crimes, | 

thmſelves to GOD as victims, by lifting in this hot SAN D YS. 

ly army. And as it is uſual to make ſoldiers take | 

an oath, Mr Des-Mareits has framed one for | thoſe 

who ſhall compoſe this army, which he has print- 

ed at the end of theſe advices with this title, The 

League and Vow of each knight or faldier in the army 

of JESUS CHRIST. He has alſo preſcribed 

to them an exerciſe for every day, whereby it ap- 


pears, that theſe people are all xNicurs or THE 


© INFALLIBILITY OF THE PoE.“ He has foretold 
alſo all the exploits. which this army is to perform 
for he expreſsly ſays, that they are to obtain a victo- 
ry over the enemies of Gop by the deſtruction of 
impieties and hereſies, and that then an innumerable 
number of all ſorts of people and nations ſhall be open- 
ly united to the church, and ſhall pray before the 


throne of Gop within themſelves (20). 3 
7s to happen under the reign of Lews A, abe auill (29) Viſionaires, 


And all this 


be the Foſbua of this army, that is, the captain and ge- Letter ii, pag, | 


neral to lead on and animate the troops, and fight valiant- 


282. 


by with them, under the inviſible conduct of the four princes 
of the heavenly hoſts, St Michael, St Gabriel, St Ra- 


phael, and St Uriel (21). 
The Janſeniſt author has made a reflexion upon 
this, too judicious to be here omitted. 


6 


c 


. 
c 
* 
c 
6 


(21) Ibid. pag. 
283. 

N * I am willing 

to believe, /ays he (22), that the Sieur Des-Mareſts (22) Ibid. pag. 
has not yet a deſign to make his victims take up 286. 8 
rebellious arms, and that his army is as yet wholly 

ſpiritual and extatic; but he knows not what he will 

be for to-morrow, becauſe he knows not whither 

his imagination will carry him, not what it | 

diſcover in the Revelations. A man who like him 

takes all his thoughts for ſo many divine Revela- ' 

tions cannot anſwer for himſelf. The figures of the 

Apocalypſe change often in his head, and ſignify 


©. ſometimes one thing, and ſometimes another, and 


always by inſpiration from Gop.” 


Then the Jan- 


ſeniſt gives ſome examples of the variations which had 
already appeared in his prophetic doctrine. See his 
whole fifth letter; wherein he expoſes ſo many chi- 


meras 
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of this MORIN. called himſelf the Son of GOD. Des-Mareſts wrote ſomething againſt the fatires of 


(e) See the re- 
mark [RI of t 
article MAG E- 
DONTA, 


(24) peliſſon, 
Cbimeres de Mr 
Jurien, Part ii, 


See, ii, pag. 69. 


Dutch edition. 


(24) Horat. E- 
piſt. II, lib. II, 
ver. 131. 


ſeveral things. 


flroying the Mabometans.] 
phets conſiſts, firſt, in the greatneſs of the events 


MARESTS. 


(4) tn the article Mahometans [F]. We ſhall elſewhere ſhow his conduct againſt one Morin (d), who 


Mr Boileau (e) in his later years. I ſhall ſay ſomething of his elder brother in a re- 


mark [G]. | = 


meras of the Sieur Des-Mareſts, that it is no otherways 
accountable how a man could fill his head with ſo 
many viſions, without loſing that part of common ſenſe, 
which hinders people from running about the ſtreets, 
but on this conſideration, which a great wit has infor- 
ced with examples. JU is one of the miſeries of man- 
kind, ſays he (23), that reaſon and good ſenſe are ſome- 
times overthrown and dethroned, if 1 may fo ſay, in one 
of their provinces, and continue maſters in the others, 
wherein a violent imagination does not prevail. The 
viſionary mentioned by Horace was of this ſort ; he 
did not run about the ftreets, he was even reaſonable in 


= 


Cætera qui vitæ ſervaret munia recto 

More, bonus ſane vicinus, amabilis hoſpes, 
Comis in uxorem, poſſet qui ignoſcere ſervis, 

Et ſigno læſo non infanire lagenæ: | 
Poſſet qui rupem & puteum vitare patentem (24). 


In all things elſe he ſhew'd a fober mind 
A loving neighbour and an honeſt friend; 
Kind to his wife, and gern'rous to his ſlave, 
| Nor when he ſaw the barrel broach'd wou'd rave. 
Would ſhun a precipice, and daug*rous pits, 
Aud ſeem a perfect man, and in his wits. 
JOE | CR ERECOR. 


Conſult the article TULENUS. Let us now fee 


ſome other inſtances of St Sorlin's Fanaticiſm. 


[F] He promiſed the king of France, the glory of de- 
The excellency of pro- 


which they foretel ; and ſecondly, the clearneſs 
* wherewith they expreſs the particular circumſtan- 
ces, which ſhew them to be true prophecies, and 
not diſcourſes at random, among which we may 
by chance meet with ſomething that is agreeable to 


the event. This is what the Sieur Des-Mareſts takes 
care to avoid above all things. His language is 


neither obſcure nor enigmatical; he is the moſt in- 
telligible of all prophets. He ſeems to be telling us 
a ſtory of times paſt. He ſets down the time, place, 
and circumſtances, in poſitive and intelligible terms. 


He does not refer us to a time very remote, to veri- 


fy his prophecies ; and yet they are the greateſt 
things that any man can ever propheſy. 
hear him ſpeak, for he expreſſes himſelf very clear- 
ly. This valiant prince, foretold, according to him 
in Jeremiah, under the denomination of the Sox of 


the Fuſt, which words unfortunately are not to be 


c 

4 

c 

. 

o 

. 

found in this prophet, i, 10 deſtroy and drive out of 
© his dominions impiety and hereſy, and to reform the 
« ecclefraftics, the adminiſtration of juſtice and the finances. 

© And then by common conſent, he, and the king of Spain, 

Hall call together all the princes of Europe, with the 
Pape, to re-unite all Chriſtians to the true and only 
* Catholic religion. He fhall ſend for the Pope to Avig- 

non, that there they may confer together about the means 
neceſſary for ſo great a good, becauſe otherwiſe, (ſee 
© how circumſpect he is) he would, ſays he, be obliged 
© to go to Rome with a great army worthy of a king of 
6 
o 
of 
4 
= 
o 
c 
6 


France, to confer there in perſon auith him, and the Pope 
will rather chooſe to come to Avignon, than to be bur- 


dened at Rome with à great army. Theſe are great 


things, and very particular, the deſtruction of all 
impieties, the Heretics and impious perſons driven 
out of France, the eccleſiaſtics, adminiſtration of 


juſtice, and the finances reformed, the aſſembly of 
the princes and Pope at Avignon, the re-union of all 


Chriſtians to the Catholic religion. But theſe which 


follow are ſtill greater. After the re-union, ſays he, 


of all Heretics under the holy ſee, the king will be 
« declared head of all Chriſtians, as being the eldeſt 
« ſon of the church, and with the forces of Chriftendom 


be will go and defliray by ſea and land the empire 7 | 


* the Turks and the law of Mahomet, and propagate the 

faith and kingdom of F ESUS CHRIST ali over 

the world ; that is, in Perſia, in the empire of the 

Great Mogul, in Tartary and China, What can 
[ 


Let us 


mac ⁵ò»d — _ _e cc c_.zzc Av -n m . oa. d +. 


© be defired more, except that all theſe great things 


* ſhould be particularly mentioned in the prophecies ? _ 


And of this the Sieur Des-Mareſts does confidently aſ- 
« ſure us. All this, ſays he, 7s ſpecially foreteld by the 


© propheſies, as will be made appear to the king, to 


* whom alone GOD hath given the power to bear jo 
great a ſecret, and ſo important a diſcovery, and the il. 
« Iuftricus proſpect of a Life ſo glorious, during which the 
kingdom of GOD, which is to laft unto the end of all 
« ages, will be eflabliſhed every where. And to make 
© theſe events the more credible, he has ſet down the 
means of compaſſing them (25).' He gives alſo the 
reaſons why other people cannot bear theſe great diſ- 
coveries. The queens themſelves, adds he (26), 
would not be able to endure at firſt, that the king 


(25) Viſtonaires, 
Letter v, pag. 


395, 396. 


© ſhould talk of quitting Paris, and going to Avignon, (26) Viſionaire, 
* whither he is called by a ſpecial prophecy, to ſtay ibid. pag. 398. 


© there ſome time with the Pope, that he may re- 
© unite all Chriſtendom by common conſent with the 
phecy. | 

The reflexion of the Janſeniſt is very fine ; it is a 
picture that reſembles a great many people, and ſhows 
the univerſal ſpirit of the makers of predictions. 


king of Spain, as is ſet forth by an expreſs pro- 


There is doubtleſs ſomething difficult in theſe words ; 


© as the minority of the king of Spain makes him for 
a long time incapable of conſenting to this great 


* defign ; ſo that the Sieur Des-Mareſts ſeems to 
have had in view the late king of Spain, who died, 
* notwithilanding this expreſs prophecy. But per- 
haps if Mr Des-Mareſts was preſſed upon this point, 
he would extricate himſelf after the ſame manner, 
as another prophet very like him did, from an ob- 
jection of the ſame nature. He was called the pro- 


when ſhe was at Paris, and had retired to the mona- 
ſtery of Port-Royal. He endeavoured to apply to 
her by the Apocalypſe, that the empire of the Turks 


and the Pontiſicate of Urban VIII. She made an 
objection to this, which was very natural, viz. That 
both of them were already dead. But the prophet, 
without troubling himſelf about this difficulty, an- 
ſwered gravely, that he never diſputed; and there- 
upon he left the princeſs. The Sieur Des-Mareſts 
will find ſome ſuch anſwer to the difficulties of his 


regent of Spain, who acts in the name of the King. 


being of age, would be attended with too great in- 
conveniencies, ſince he could not begin too ſoon, 
who is to conquer the whole world, and to finiſh 
his conqueſts during his life (27). | | 


[E] I hall ſay ſomething of his elder brother in a 
remark.) He was called ROLAND DES- 
MARESTS. He was born at Paris in 1594, 
and pleaded at the bar for ſome time; but being diſ- 
guſted with the noiſe and clamours attending the pro- 
feſſion, he conſecrated himſelf to a quiet life. Being 


neither covetous of riches, nor ambitious of honours, 


he applied himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of polite lite- 
rature, and ſought his happineſs in the boſom of the 
Muſes, and the ſhades of his retirement. * A cupi- 
ditate gloriæ, reique ſtudioſius augendæ defiderio 


prorſus alienus, ſuæ animi conſcientiæ teſtimonio ac 


« domeſticis copiis contentus, ſe modeſte exhibere, 
quam operoſis fortunæ fama:que bonis avide captan- 


dis imminere maluit (28). --- Being entirely averſe (28) 8 Hal- 


* to the ſearch of glom, or the labour of increaſing his 


For to put us off to the time of the king of Spain's 


phet John, and waited upon the queen of Poland 


was to be deſtroyed under the reign of Lewis XIII, 


prophecy, and will tell us, that he meant the queen 


(27) Wa. 


Izus, ubi infra, 


« fortune, and content with the teſtimony of a good con- ital. (32): 


* ſcrence in his paternal eſtate; he choſe rather to live 
« privately, than ſpend his time in the laborious toil 
* of increaſing bis wealth and fame." Yet he culti- 
vated a friendſhip with learned men, and conferred 
with them about his ſtudies. He became a very good 
critic, inſomuch that his friend Nicolas Bourbon, a man 
of an excellent taſte, feared no man's cenſure ſo much 
as that of our Roland's (29). He publiſhed ſome let- 
ters in Latin, which were judged to be very well 
written, and therefore after his death they, to- 
gether with ſeveral others, written by him after- 
wards, and found among his papers, were Fr 

y 


(29) Tantum 


exiſtimationis in 


operibus aliorum 
examinandis fibl 
quzeſiverat, ut 


eundem Borbo- 
nium, ſe ſibi 
wagis ab uno 
Mareſio, quam 
cæteris omnibus 
cenſoribus time- 
re, ſape affir- 
mantem audive- 
rim. Ibid. 
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(31) Petr. Hal- 


leu 8 ubi infra. 


and John Des-Mareſts, his brother. His health was 


in 1655 (30). They were re- printed in Germany, 


MARE STS. MARE SIUsS. | 
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his conſtitution, that he fell into a languiſhing di- 
ſtemper, which waſted him by degrees, till at laſt 32) Taken 
he died at Paris, about the end of December, 5 his Elogy 
1653 (32). The Gentlemen of Port-Royal took ad- compoſed by Pe- 
vantage of the approbation he gave to their method trus Hallzus, 
of teaching the Latin tongue ; tor they printed the _ ere _ 
letter containing this approbation at the beginning of Rolandus Mare: 
their book. It is the XVIth letter of the firit book. 
The obſervations on the letters of Rolandus Mare- 
ſius, in the Melanges d' Hiftoire & de Literature, (33) At pag. 
written by Vigneul Marville (33), are curious and 17 ½ 99 172, 


e of the firſt edi- 
e tion at Roũen. 


by Mr De Launoi, and the two Valeſius's at Paris, 


in 1687. He was never married : he employed ſome 
of his leiſure hours in the education of a niece, 
whom he found fit for ſtudy, and taught her the 
Latin and Greek tongues. Per otium Mariam Pra- 
team, ſororis filiam, que in tenera ætate domeſtici vim 
ingenii & acumen haud obſcure exprimebat, Latinis 
Graciſque literis non infelici ſucceſſu informavit (31). 
There was all along a ſtri& friendſhip between him 


ſius. 


very good, but by ſtudying too much he ſo weakened 
MARES TS (Rol Ax D pts-) See the laſt remark of the preceding article. 
MARESIUS (SAM uri), in French Des-Marets, a miniſter and profeſſor of 


Divinity, was one of the moſt famous Divines of the XVIIth century. He was born 


he went to Paris. | 
the greateſt preachers of that time, pleaſed that miniſter very much, who adviſed him to 


at Oiſemond in Picardy, the ninth of Auguſt 1599, and from his infancy diſcovered 

a ſtrong inclination to ſtudy (a). When he was thirteen years old, he was ſent to Paris, (a) $ the re- 
where he improved much in the Belles Lettres and Philoſophy. Three years after he was want 4) 
ſent to Saumur, where he ſtudied Divinity under Gomarus, and Hebrew under Lewis 

Capel. He returned to his father in 1618, and then went to Gevena to finiſh his ſtudies 

of Divinity. He came back to France the next year, and to fit himſelf for preaching 

The probation-ſermons he made at the houſe of Mr Durant, one of 


betake himſelf early to the holy miniſtry. His youth and his low ſtature [A] made 


him averſe to this advice; nevertheleſs he followed it, and preſented himſelf before the 


ſynod of Charenton in the month of March 1620 and although the examination was 


ficult; yet he diſcharged his duty very well. 


then very ſevere, yet he gave full ſatisfaction. The church given him was that of Laon. 
The circumſtances of the time and Place rendered the exerciſe of his miniſtry very dif- 
The anſwer he wrote to a lady who had 
changed her religion, provoked his adverſaries ſo much, that it.1s thought Father 


de Aubigni the Jeſuit ſuborned an aſſaſſin, who gave him a ſtab with a knife on Decem- 


[ 4]. His youth, and his hw flature.] There 56 | 
but few perſons who at twenty years of age have not 


attained to the full ſtature by nature deſigned for them. 


Mr Mareſius was none of thoſe; he was a very Zac- 
cheus at the age of twenty one, and was always 


called the little Probationer. But he grew after that 
till he was twenty five years old, ande then he was of 
a moderate ftature. * Mareſius qui eum (Durantium)- 
fbi maxime imitandum delegerat, nonnullas in 


_ © ipſius ædibus habuit Propoſitiones, quæ ipſi adeo 


(1) Effigies & 
Vitæ Profeſſo- 
rum Groning. 
2 ag, 138. 235 


* Placuere ; ut hic author fuerit operam ſuam Eccle- 
© 111s offerendi; a quo alias conſilio ut abhorreret duo 
< efficiebant, nempe & quod ztate valde juvenis eſſet; 
E& quod ſtatura 
* ferret juventutem : Etſi enim nunc fatis ſit procerus, 
tamen ita parvus manſit uſque ad annum 21, ſuæ 
© #tatis, quo demum uſque ad 25, celerrime crevit, 
ut vulgo parvi Proponentis nomine defigaaretur (1). 
Mareſius, who had choſen Durant for his pattern, made 


© ſome probationary diſcourſes at his houſe, which pleaſed 
' © him fo well, that he adviſed him to offer his ſervice to 


« the churches; to which reſolution he aas otherwiſe 
* averſe for two reaſons ; firſt, that he was at that 
time very yourg 3 ſecondly, that his ſtature and counte- 
< nance made him appear ftill younger than he was : 
For tho he is now of middle flature, yet he was fo 


little at tawventy one years of age, from which time he 


< grew a-pace till twenty frve 3 that he commonly awent 
< by the name of the little Probationer.” I will remark 
another thing very ſingular, which may ſerve to com- 
fort fathers and mothers who have infirm children : 


this is not always a certain argument, that they 


ſhall not attain to old age, nor that they ſhall never 
be firong. Samuel Mareſius, who was ſo weak in 
his infancy, that they were obliged to feed him with 
milk and butter, and let him lie in his bed. for ſeveral 
days together, becauſe his legs could not ſupport 
him, lived to the age of near ſeventy four, and was 
{o vigorous, that the ſtrongeſt men could hardly endure 
the fatigues and exerciſes which he endured, without 
ever being ſick. When he firſt fell ſick at Gronin- 
gen, he had, for the ſpace of thirty years, diſcharged 
there a very laborious profeſſion, and had continually 
been publiſhing ſeveral books (2). The Latin I ſhall 
here ſubjoin will give a more particular account of 
the infirmities of his infancy. * Infantiam habuit 
imbecillem & ita tenerz conſtitutionis, ut fere latte 
* & butyro fuerit educandus 3 Puer carne elixà veſci 

VOL. IV. | 


3 
F * 


; vultu, majorem adhuc pre ſe 


ber 


c non, poterat, nec jure, nec ullis oleribus & ſemper | 


occulta quadam antipathia poma, pyra, ceraſa, fraga 
. & id genus delicias puerorum, ita eſt adverſatus, ut 
in hunc diem nihil ex illis queat deguſtare. Quam- 
vis autem pueritiam haberet languidam & valetudi- 
nariam, ex qua eum non fore vitalem auguraban- 
tur plurimi, ſæpius ex oculis, aliiſque fluxionibus la- 


affixus lecto; unde metuebant parentes, eum ſi vir 
fieret, futurum podagricum, licet huc uſque nihil 
tale Dei beneficio ſit expertus; non ſemel ex lapſu 
aliiſque caſibus puerilibus in præſens vitæ diſcrimen 


riæ, & ad ſtudia tam proclivis, ut ante ſeptennium 
exactum, non modo legere poſſet & literas accu- 


„ A * * XR <6 * * * La * * * A 


ram daret, fed etiam bis univerſa Biblia a capite ad 
* calcem evolviſſet, ut dificilius fere ab illis occupa- 
* tionibus abduceretur luſus ergo, quam alu ſolent a 
« luſu ad illa magis ſeria revocari (3). - - In his in- 
Fancy he was jo weak, and of fo tender a conſtitution, 
« that for the moſt part they were obliged to feed him 
& qvith milk and butter: when a boy, he could not eat 
© boiled meat, nor broth, nor any herbs, and always had 
« ſo utter an antipathy to apples, pears, cherries, ſtraau- 


| borans, aliquando ex genuum debilitate per 15 dies 


adductus; tamen animo erat erecto, tenacis memo- 


rate pingere, ac jam rudimentis Linguæ Latinz ope- 


(3) Effigies & 
Vitæ Profeſſo- 
rum Groning. 


pag 135. 


© berries, and the like things, which children are uſually 


fond of, that to this day he cannot taſte any of them; 
« but notwithſlanding be was ſo weak and ficily in his 
« younger years, that few people thought he <vould be lang 
lived, being often troubled with fore eyes, and other 
* defluxions, fametimes confined to his bed for fifteen days 
« together by a weakneſs in his knees, which made his 
© parents apprebenſive, that if he lived to be a man, he 
* wwvould be ſubjett to the gout, tho hitherto, by GO D's 
grace, he has not felt any thing of it, and <was more 
than once in immediate danger of his life, by falli, and 
other accidents which children are liable to, yet he was 
cheerful, had a ſtrong memory, and ſo great an inclina- 
tion to fludy, that before ſeen years of age, he had 
not only learned to read and write a fair hand, and 
made ſome progreſs in the Latin tongue, but had read the 
whole Bible twice from the beginning to the end; that it 
Twas even more difficult to draw him from theſe employ- 
* ments to play, than it commonly is to ”"y other children 
* from play to theſe ſerious employments.” You ſee in theſe 
laſt words the proof of what I ſaid concerning the 
inclination which appeared early in him to his ſtudies. 
It was harder for him to leave them, to divert him- 

Gg ſelf 


* * * * * A * 
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( 5) Upon the 
frontiers of 
Champagne, 


(ce) Petito ta- 


men quoad pro- 
feſſionem ſpatio 
aliquo ad ſtudia 
ſua ſcholaſtica re- 
colligenda, quo 
paratior illam ca- 
ſſeret. Vitæ 
Profeſſorum Ero- 


MARE SIU S. 
ber the 13th, 1623 [B. But although the wound was dangerous, yet it was Cured in a 
ſhort time; and then it was thought fit to diſengage him from a church, which he could 
no longer ſerve without great danger, and to lend him for a year to the faithful of Fa- 


laiſe (b), This was ordered in a ſynod of the Ifle of France in the month of March, 
1624. Ina little while after he accepted the call of the church of Sedan, and was in- 


ſtituted in the room of James Capel in the month of October the ſame year. 


be miniſter and profeſſor of Divinity ; but he was excuſed from the duties of this laſt of- 
fice, till he had recovered the ideas of his ſcholaſtic ſtudies (c). 


to go into Holland to take his degree of doctor of Divinity, which he did at Leyden 


the eighth of July 1625, Having made a ſmall tour into England, he returned to 


He obtained 


He was to 


alſo leave 


(d) Intituled, 4 


Preſervat ive a= 


Sedan, and there began to exerciſe his profeſſion of Divinity on the twenty fourth of N, 4/9. 
- = . . . "4-4 » 1 
November in the ſame year: and continuing in that place he met with a great deal of F 


1 623, there Was 


ro- trouble; for he had ſome ſtorms to weather, which he endured with great reſolution, by 1 
nirg. Pag 142. the favour of the duke of Bouillon, and the affection of the church. But he judged that bh 


and without his 


ret Feræ præfe- 


rat, maritum 


quuta fuerit, cir- 


one of the ſtrongeſt barriers he could oppoſe againſt his enemies, was to marry [C], For pen & 


that reaſon he married a widow, who had fled to Sedan for religion with her firſt huſ- 


band in 1622. 


Predeſtination, 


The marriage was celebrated the ſecond of May 1628: In this year alſo 9292 3.7” , 


he publiſhed his firſt book (d), which was afterwards followed by a multitude of had 


ſelf with the plays of infancy, than it is for others to 
leave their play, and apply themſelves to ſtudy. This 
is a proof that the application of the mind is not 
always hurtful to weak conſtitutions, and an example 
that affords comfort to thoſe parents, who are afraid, 
left their ſtudious and weak ſons ſhould die ſoon. 


[B] An afſaſſm . . . gave him a flab with a knife, 


on December the 13th, 1623.] Mareſius having heard 
that the wife of the governor of la Fere had changed 
her religion, after the example of her huſband, who 
turned Roman Catholic, in order to keep his govern- 


(4) Uxor nobills m (% Wrow 's letter to her full of exhortations 


cujuſdam cui to return to the ſheepfold. She wrote a large anſwer 
Hurtebizio no- to him to juſtify her conduct, and ſent him a printed 
men erat, & qui relation of her converſion. This relation being ftuf- 
ut ſibi conſerva- 

Quram, jam ante it, and at the ſame time to anſwer the reaſons alledged 
biennium defece- by the lady. The Jeſuits had been employed to gain 


ſuum tandem ſe- bold, and threatened to puniſh him for it. This 
u nem anni made people imagine, that the wound he received 
1622, I. pag. ſome time after, was the effect of this menace ; and 
140. | if Father d' Aubigni was chiefly ſuſpected, it was be- 
| cauſe he, had been the converter of this lady, and was 
then preaching the Advent ſermons at Laon. Nec 
* dubitatum redemptum fuiſſe Sicarium, ob literas 
* ſupra commemoratas, a Monachis, præſertim ab 
Albinio Jeſuita, illo eodem, qui duodecennio ante 
* Ravaillaci parricide Henrici IV Confeſſarius fue- 
rat, & coram Ampliſſimo Senatu dixerat, ſe dono 
oblivionis pollere poſt auditas Confeſliones, excuſatu- 
rus quod Regii parricide Confeſſionis non amplius 
meminiſſet. Is enim & Hurtebizianz defectioni 
fuerat obſtetricatus, & tum Laoduni ſolemnes Ad- 
ventus habebat conciones. Nec aliud tota urbe, 
maxime inter Reformatos, perſuaſum fuiſſe, univerſa 
Laodunenſis Eccleſia comprobavit adhuc non ita 
pridem, ſolemni ſuo Teſtimonio, conſcripto à R. & 
Doct. Viro D. P. GEO RGGIO illius Paſtore anno 
| 1647, 18 Auguſti, paullo priuſquam ad Deum evo- 
(5) U. pag. 140, © Caretur 7 — ——— I was not doubted but the aſſaſc 
A * fin ewas hired, on account of the letter abovementioned, 
| © by the monks, particularly by D' Aubigni the Feſuit, 
« awuho tabelve years before had been confeſſor to Rawaillac 
the murderer of Henry IV ; and to excuſe himſelf from 
* diſcovering the murderers confeſſion, told the parliament, 
that he had the gift of forgetfulneſs after hearing confeſ- 
© fions, and that he did not remember what the king's mur- 
derer ſaid. He auas the perſon who drew Madam Hurte- 
* bize to change her religion, and at that time preached 
* the Advent ſermons at Laon; and this was fully be- 
* lieved throughout the whole city, eſpecially among the 
© Reformed, as appears by the teſtimony of the whole 
church of Laon; written by the reverend and learned 
*D.P. GEORGE their paſtor, in the year 1647, 
* the eighteenth day of Auguſt, a little before his death.“ 
The aflaflin eſcaped, and the magiſtrates did not think 
fit to enquire further into this affair. He waited for 
Mareſius in the ſtreets, when he was returning home 
from ſupping with his uncle, and ſtruck the knife in his 
breaſt : by good fortune the blow did not hurt his lungs. 
* Vulnus erat profundum & quod in thoracis capaci- 
* tatem, illæſo tamen pulmone, penetraret 


* Quamvis autem vulnus periculoſum valde fuerit, & 


e e e e e 


fed with falſhoods, he thought it his duty to refute 


her over, and found the anſwer of this miniſter too 


others mes. 


ex quo candelam ei objectam poterat Marefrus extin- | 
guere, brevi tamen tempore ex eo convaluit (6). - - - (6) Id. ib. 
The wound was deep, and entered into the cavity of 

the thorax, but without hurting his lungs 3 but not- 
withſtanding, the wound was very dangerous, inſomuch 

that he could blow out a candle held to it, yet he re- 

covered in a very little time. 10> | 

[C] He judged, that one of the flrongeſt barriers he 

could oppoſe againſt his enemies, was to marry.] He 
thought that he was expoſed to the ſtorm, only be- 

cauſe he had no wife, and had refuſed one. This 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


thought obliged him to marry, and preſently the 


tempeſt was calmed, and after it halcyon-days ſuc- 
ceeded, and he lived in peace with all his colleagues. 
Cum hos flutus decumanos ſibi videretur pati quod 
cœlebs eſſet, & nonnullis, ut credebatur, maneret 
222232 - - - alta mente repoſtum 
]judicium Paridis ſpretæque injuria forme 3 

vita cœlibe relicta tandem vitæ ſociam fibi adſcivit 
« Abigalem le Grand, natam Aquiſgrani honeſtiſſimo 
© loco, patre Jaſpare le Grand Tornacenſi, Mercatore 
* Magnario . . . . Ab eo tempore Marefus Alcyonia 
* Sedani obtinuit, & cum Reverendis ſuis Collegis om- 
nibus, in ſuo munere, tranquille & pacifice verſatus 


* eſt (7). - - Being of opinion that he was expoſed to theſe (7) Vitæ Profeſ- 


forms, only becauſe he was a bachelor; and ſome per- for. Groning. 
« ſons believed that | Fag. 144. 


Deep grawen in her heart, the doom remain'd 
_ Of partial Paris, and her form diſdain'd. 
| Te „ DaTvern. 


© he refokved to live no longer fingle,' and at laſt married 
Abigail le Grand, born at Aix-la-Chapelle, of a wery 
« reputable family, ſhe was daughter of F afper le Grand, 
an eminent Merchant of Tournay. . . From that time 
* Marefius enjoyed halcyon-days at Sedan, and lived 
© peaceably in his office with all his colleagues.” There 
is in this narrative one thing ealy to be under- 
ſtood, and another, that is very obſcure. It is eaſy 
to conceive, that a man, who has refuſed a woman, 
is expoſed to the ill offices of the relations of that 
perſon whom he refuſed to marry. It is an injury 
which the fair one will not pardon, and if ſhe have 
any intereſt, or be capable of managing intrigues, ſhe 
may give a t deal of trouble to a minifter and a 
profeſſor. Theſe gentlemen have their friends, and 
their enemies, and from hence ariſe factions and dif- 
cords, which the family that is angry for the con- 
tempt of the affinity they would have contracted, 
may take advantage of to ſatisfy their reſentment. It 
was no wonder therefore that Samuel Mareſius en- 
dured at Sedan ſeveral troubleſome perſecutions, after 
he had provoked a family by a judgment ſomething 
like that of Paris, preteque injuria formæ, - - for her 
form diſdain d. But it is ſtrange, that by marrying a 
widow, whom he had never refuſed, he ſhould calm that 
ſtorm, and be reconciled to all his enemies. This is 
what I cannot comprehend. The marriage with the 
widow was a new occaſion of anger to the party de- 
ſpiſed. If Mareſius had always lived a bachelor, it 
might have been thought that his refuſal proceeded 
from a general indifference for the ſex, which _ 
| | 


- 


his ſermons about 
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nor in the two 


. firſt, 


| (9) Mareſ. in 


MARESIUS. 


others [D]. He attended the duke of Bouillon into Holland in 1631, to be his chaplain 


119 


in the army. The next year he returned into the ſame country, with that prince's mo- 
ther, and engaged in the ſervice of the States, who appointed him miniſter to the church 


of Maeſtricht. 


He oppoſed, both by word of mouth and by writing, the efforts made 


by the eccleſiaſtics of Liege, to hinder the eſtabliſhment of the reformed churches in that 
country; and he had a thouſand difficulties more to overcome, after the duke of Bouillon 
had married a Catholic [E]. He endeavoured, but in vain, to retain him in the profeſſion 
of the reformed church, and by this means incurred the hatred of the ducheſs ; which, 
heing added to his other troubles, made him look upon the call which the church of 
Boiſleduc gave him in 1636, as a piece of good fortune, and therefore he did not refuſe 
it. The next year he became profeſſor in the illuſtrious ſchool of the ſame city, and 
diſcharged that office with ſo much application and ſucceſs, that he was called to Franeker 
in 1640, and to Groningen in 1642. He refuſed the firſt call and accepted the ſecond. (, Taken fem 
He made his inaugural oration at Groningen the twentieth of January 1642 (e). And from 


his Life, printed 


that time to his death, he did ſo great ſervices to this univerſity, that it paſſed for one of in the work nn 


the moſt flouriſhing in the Low-countries. 


tuled, Effgies & 


The magiſtrates of Bern being well informed Vie Projeornm | 


of his great parts, offered him with great advantages a profeſſor's chair of Divinity at kg rd 


kind of comfort to the fair one faked - but after 


ſhe ſaw him married, ſhe could only look upon it as 
a peculiar indifference, and a contempt of herſelf : 
this is a vexatious thing, which muſt needs increaſe 
her anger, and bad offices. Here 1s therefore ſome- 
thing kept in the dark: the narrative is not exact; 
there are many things wanting here, which I would 

not relate, tho' I knew them. I know part of 
them. | 


[D] He publiſhed his firſt book, which was followed | 


by a multitude of others.] You will find a chronological 
3 catalogue of his works at the end of his Syſtem of 
8) It is not in Theology (8). The number of them is prodigious, 
the laſt edition, and the variety of the ſubjects ſhows that his mind was 


It reaches 
to the year 4 
1654, in the neſs of thought and learning. He had a mind to col- 


Lives of the Pro- lect into one body all his works, as well thoſe that were 
2 * of Gronin- printed as thoſe that were not. He reviſed them for this 


made four volumes in folio. His death hindered 
the execution of this project. The firſt volume was 
to have contained all — he had publiſhed before he 
went to Groningen; among which would have been 
ſeveral pieces in Latin which had been publiſhed be- 
fore only in French. The ſecond volume would 
have contained his Opera Theologica didactica; the third 
his Opera Theologica polemica ; the fourth was to have 
had this title Impietas triumphata, and was deſigned to 
contain Hydra Socinianiſmi expugnata, and Biga fanati- 
corum everſa, and Fabula Preadamitarum refutata. 
'Theſe three books had been printed at different times. 
The Syſtem of Theology of this author was found ſo 
methodical, that it was uſed in other academies, and 
was ſeveral times re- printed. Hinc primum mihi 
mihi & meis diſcipulis primitus deſtinata : etſi fa- 
vorabilius publice excepta fuerit quam putaſſem, 
adeo ut ſæpius recudi debuerit, & in omnibus ſcholis 
Reformatis vel publice explicari, vel privatim pro- 
poni ſibi a viris clariſſimis in cynoſuram ſuorum 
Collegiorum mos fere conſtans fuerit (9). - - Hence 
_ roſe this Synopſis of Theology, not deſigned at 72 2 
much for others as for my ſelf and ſcholars : tho i 


Præfat. Edit. 
1673. 


expected, and was publickly explained in all the Uni- 
werfities of the Reformed, or read by private men in 
© their colleges. The laſt edition was enlarged with 
a great number of notes, wherein the author explains 
his ſentiments, and refutes, with his ordinary warmth, 
the cenſures of his enemies. It was printed at Gro- 
ningen in 1673. If I obſerve that Grotius was one 
of thoſe whom he attacked, it is only that I may 
have an opportunity to undeceive thoſe, who havin 
read the Acta Eruditorum, might. think that he d 
not do it without a diſguiſe. We find in the Journal 
of Leipfic,, that Mr Ittigius cenſured Matthew Pool, 
who had faid, that Claudius Salmaſius, under the name 
of Simplicius Verinus, refuted Hugo Grotius's ex- 
plication of ſome paſſages of the New Teſtament 
which relate to Antichriſt. Ittigius pretends, that 
it was our Marefius, who under the name of ſo- 
hannes Simplicius, refuted this explication of Grotius. 
| Lapſum deprehendit in Mattheo Polo, qui Hugonis Gro- 
87 Commentationem ad loca quadan Novi Ti famenti a 


W 


futata fuerit (10). I have three things to ſay a 


not confined. We may ſay, that he was both very 
laborious, and wrote with great eaſe and much quick 


end, and made additions to them. They would have 


there.” 


© nata eſt hæc Symopfic Theologica, non tam aliis, quam 


for he publiſhed 'an © Appendix 
| + * locorum Novi Teſtamenti quæ de Antichriſto agunt 
vas more favourably received by the public than 1 


le to treat of dd. 


« pendix ad Int 


ninge., Printed 
Lauſanne at Groningen, in 
| 1654. 
Salmaſis ſub Simplicii Verini nomine refutatam ſeribit, 
cum tamen a Maręſio ſub Fohannis Simplicii nomine re- FI 
gainſt (10) Acta Erudis | 
this. I. It is very certain, that Salmaſius did aſ- cor. AN 90 
ſume the name of Simplicius Verinus in two works he TS. 353“ 
publiſhed againſt Grotius, in .1646 ; but theſe works 
have no relation to the treatiſe of Antichriſt : One of 
them is concerning the diſcuſſion of the apology of 
Andrew Rivet, with whom Grotius had been en- 
ged in a long controverſy about the re-union of 
Chriſtians. The other is concerning Tranſubſtantiation. 
The title of the firſt is this, Simplicii Verini ad Fuſtum 


Pacium epiſtola, five judicium de libro poſthumo H. Gro- 


tii. II. Mareſius did not diſguiſe his name when 
he wrote againſt Grotius about Antichriſt, for he put 
all this in the title of his book. Diſſertatio de An- 
© tichriſto, qua expenditur & refutatur nupera Com- 

< mentatio ad illuſtriora ea de re Novi Teſtamenti 

© Loca, II. V. Hugonis Grotii credita; ſimulque Ec- 

© clefiarum Reformatarum ſententia de Antichriſto Ro- 
mano defenditur & confirmatur ; authore Samuele 

© Mareſio, S. S. Theol. Doctore & Profeſſore, in Scho- 

© la Illuftri Sylvæducenſi, nec non ibidem Eccleſie v5 
* Gallo-Belgicz Paſtore (11). - - - - - - 4 dissertation (11) This work 
concerning Antichriſt, <wherein a late commentary on was printed in 
« ſome remarkable paſſages of the New Teflament con- 1640, in do. 
* cerning that matter, ſuppoſed to be written by the fa- 

* mous Hugo Grotius is examinsd and refuted, and the 

© opinion of the reformed churches, concerning the Roman 

© Antichriſt is defended and confirmed: by Samuel Ma- 

* refius, Doctor and Profeſſor of Divinity in the illuftrious 

© ſchool of Boiſleduc, and paſtor of the Mallon church 

III. Jonas Schligtingius the Socinian diſ- 

guiſed himſelf under the name of Johannes Simpli- 

cius to write againſt Grotius's treatiſe de Aztichriſto. 

This appears by the Bibliotheque of the Antitrinita- 

rians, at page 128. 'This was doubtleſs the original 

of the error of Matthew Pool, Who Was not rightly - 

cenſured by Mr Ittigius. You m obſerve by the 

by, that the work of this Socinian author was put 

in the vaſt collection called the Great Critics. Note, 

that Grotius was not filent with reſpect to Mareſius; 
interpretationem 


© aut agere putantur - Appendix to the interpretation 
© of the places in the New Teftament, which treat or 


where he uſes 
him very ill. He did not youchfafe to name him, 
but denoted him only by the reproachful name of Bor- 
borita, in alluſion to the French word Bourbe, (that 
is dirt) which ſuits the word Marais (Bog) in allufion 
to Mareſius. This Appendix was vigorouſly refuted 
by a book printed in two volumes in8yo, in 1642, with 
this title, Concordia diſcors & Antichriſtus reyela- 
tus: id eft, III. Vii HUGONIS GROTII 
* apologia pro Papa & Papiſmo: quam prætextu Con- 
cordiæ inter Chriſtianos ſarciendæ, exhibet illius Ap- 
retationem Locorum Novi Teſta- 
menti de Antichriſto, modeſte refutata duobus Li- 
© bris, per Samuelem Mareſium 8. Theol. Doctorem 


& Profeſſorem in Schola Buſcoducenſi & Eccl. Gallo- 

Belgicæ ibidem Miniſtrum. - -.- - - - The diſagreeing 

Concord and Antichriſt revealed, that is, then apok 

S the illuſtrious Hugo Grotius, for the Pope am Fo. TOE 

« pery, which is ſet Forth on pretence of reſtoring unity r 
© among 


120 


7% And not in 
1675, as Mr 
Hofman, and 


after him Konig 


affirm. 


(13) See the Hiſ- 
tory of the | 


(12) Sam. Ma- 
reſius, in Anti- 
chriſto revelato, 


Tom. i, pag. 345. 


Works of the 


Learned, Nov. 


1695, Pag. 127. 


(14) Important 
Advice to the 


| (16) Ex conjugio 


(15) See his fifth 
advertiſement a- 

gainſt Mr Jurieu. | 
> but he thought fit for many reaſons to delay the per- 


Refugees, pag. 
216, 217. 


Ducis Bullionæi 


cum Berghenſi 
Comitiſſa, eximize 
formæ & ſublimis 


ingenii fœmina, 


ſed ſupra modum 


Pontificia, nova 


fuerunt certamina 


illi ſuſtinenda. 
Vitæ Profeſſer, 
Groning. pag. 


148. 


(17) Quam deſer- 
turum harum 
nuptiarum gratia 


jam antea clam 


receperat. 


(18) Vitæ Pro- 


Ibid. 


feſſor. Groning. 


Pag. * 49. 


(19) Puyſerwr's 
Memoirs, Tom. 
i, pag. 135, 
Dutch Edit. 


(20) Sam. Mare- 


ſius, Epiſt. De- 


dicatoria, 3 Edi- 
tionis Syſtematis 
Theologici. 


„ e . 


MARE 


SIUS. 


Lauſanne in 1661, for which he thanked them. The univerſity of Leyden deſired him 
for the like profeſſion in the month of March 1673 (F). He accepted it, but had not 


time to go and take poſſeſſion of it. 


He died at Groningen the eighteenth of May the 


ſame year, leaving two ſons, of whom I ſhall ſay ſomething below (#]. I ſhall alſo fay 


among Chriſtians, in his appendix to the interpretation of 
« the places of the New Teſtament concerning Antichriſt, 
* modeſtly refuted in two books by Samuel Maręſius, & c. 
It was objected to Grotius among other things in 
this reply, That he had not been careful enough of 
the rights of kings. Id præſertim tolerari non po- 
« teſt in Grotio, quod ſatis aperte negat Reges eſſe 
« inſtitutionis divine 3 quando-quidem judicibus illis 
* eximiis, quorum inflitutio a Deo, ut apparet Num. 
© xi. 16. opponit Reges, quos voluntas primum populi 
6 reperit (12). - - - - This in particular cannot be ex- 
© cuſed in Grotius, that he manifeſtlh denies kings to be 
© of divine appointment, fince in oppoſition to thoſe 
© eminent judges, whoſe inſtitution appears to have been 
* from GOD, Numb. xi. 16. he places kings who were 


* firſ® made by the will of the people. This ſurely is 


ſingular, for Grotius is every day refuted, becauſe 
he hath too much ſubjected the people to the royal 
power (13). How can they ſay after this, that the 
Lutherans are the only perſons who approve the 


maxims of Grotius (14), ſince here is a Calviniſt mi- 


niſler, who thinks that Grotius has not ſpoke favourably 
enough of monarchy. The biſhop of Meaux (15) 
has obſerved the ſame thing, and many inconſiſtencies 
in the hypotheſis of Grotius. SET 
[E] He had a thouſand difficulties to maſter after the 


duke of Bouillon had married a Catholic.) This mar- 


riage caſt Mareſius into a thouſand troubles (16). 
The duke had promiſed to abjure the Proteſtant re- 
ligion when he married Mademoiſelle de Berghes (17), 


formance of his promiſe. That people might think 


his change proceeded from a motive of conſcience, 


he *propoſed a thouſand doubts to his miniſter, and 
put off the thing for four or five years. Mareſius 
drew up a relation of this affair ; I know not why 
he did not print it: There would appear ſeveral curt- 


.ous things in it. Dum altius in conſilia & aſtu- 
« tias ſeſuitarum penetrat, quam voluiſſent, fibi ac- 


cerſivit nove Conjugis odium ſatis vehemens, & 
ſenſit DU CEM pedetentim ad publicam Pontificio- 
rum communionem gradum fibi ſtruere, in quo mo- 
liendo per mille fraudes Jeſuiticas, annos 1634, & 
1635, tranſacti ſunt. Intereſſet Eccleſiæ, ſpecialem 
Hiſtoriam iſtius defectionis, a Mareſio diligenter col- 
lectam, publici juris fieri, ut conſtaret quibus arti- 
bus Egregius alias ille Princeps, Reformatam Com- 
munionem deſeruit, & ab illo tempore, non ſine oc- 
culto Dei judicio, in illas incidit calamitates con- 
tinuas, quibuſcum quoad vixit, luctatus eſt (18). 
y entring deeper into the deſigns and crafts of 


© the Feſuits than they defired, he drew upon himſelf 


the hatred of the new ducheſs, and he perceived the 
duke was paving his way by degrees publickly to pro- 
feſs the Popiſb religion in the management, of which 
by a thouſand Feſuitical frauds, the years 1634, and 
1635, were paſſed. It would be of uſe to the church 
to have the particular hiftory of this defefion, which 
was carefully collected by Mareſius, made public, that 
it might appear by what arts this otherwiſe excellent 
prince was induced to forſake the Reformed commu- 
nion, and from that time not without the ſecret 
« judgment of GOD, he fell into thoſe continual cala- 
* mities which he. had to ſiruggle with as long as he 
< lived.” Mr de Puyſegur informs us, that this prince 
became a Catholic in January 1636, and that for 
ſome time it was known only to few (19). 

[F] Leaving two ſons of whom T ſhall ſay ſomething.) 
The eldeſt was born at Sedan, and was preſented to 
baptiſm by Elizabeth of Naſſau, ducheſs of Bouillon, 
who gave him the name of Henry, which was that 
of the prince whoſe widow ſhe was (20). He ſtudied 
"the Civil Law, and after he had taken his Licentiate's 
degree, he begun to prepare himſelf for the ſtudies of 
the bar in the houſe of Charles Des-Mareſts, his uncle, 
*a famous advocate in the parliament of Paris. He 
pleaded ſome cauſes, with good ſucceſs, and yet he 
abandoned-all on a ſudden this profeſſion, to conſe- 


crate himſelf to the ſtudy of Theology, and to the 


miniſtfy of the word of Gov. What follows is what 
His Father lays to him in an epiſtle dedicatory: Tu 
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that of Delft in 1662. | 
(23) he has been fixed at Delft, where he has ac- (23) 


ſomething 


* quidem, Henrice, tyrocinia poſueras ſacræ facundiæ 
in Auguſtiſſimo Pariſienſi foro, ubi poſt Licentiæ in 
utroque jure gradum ſuſceptum, cœperas Advocati 
munere defungi, ſub Auſpiciis Conſultiſſimi & Am- 
pliſſimi fratris mei. Et belle tibi prima illa publice 
dicendi initia proceſſiſſe, audivi ipſe ex ore IIlu- 


dines Generales Legatum extraordinarium' Regis 
Chriſtianiſſimi ageret, ſiquidem ipſo Præſide & Ju- 
dice in aliqua cauſa peroraveras & triumphaveras: 
adeoque poſtquam tuopte nutu, nec ſine Numine, 
me ab initio ob cauſas ſæculares (quid diflimulem ?) 
diſſuadente, & Domino Patruo tuo tandem conſen- 
tiente, animum appuliſti ad ſacra ſtudia, & corpus 
Juris cum corpore Scripturarum permutaſti, exem- 


Lou, Henry, had begun the ſtudy of Eloquence in 
the illuſtrious parliament of Paris, where, after taking 
a Licentiate's degree in both laws, you had taken upon 
you the profeſſion of an advocate, under the auſpices of 
© my eminent and learned brother, and I my felf have 
* heard, that you had good ſucceſs in your firſt attempts in 
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avhen he was ambaſſador- extraordinary from the moſt 


and gained the victory: And after that, of your own 
accord, but not without the will of GOD, IJ, from the 


© beginning for worldly cauſes, (for why ſhould 1 difſem- 
© ble) diffwaded you from it, and your uncle at laſt 
© conſenting, you turned to the fludy of Divinity, and 


ſtriſſimi Præſidis Bellevræi, cum ad Celſiſſimos Or- 


plo plerorumque virorum magnorum in veteri & re- 
naſcente Eccleſia, omnia faciliora expertus es (21). (27) Id. ib, 


Chriſtian king to the States-General, for you have pleaded 
in ſome cauſes where he was prefident and judge, 


* pleading, from the mouth of the illuſtrious Bellievre 


TO 


changed the body of the law for the body of the 


* ſcriptures, after the example of ſeveral great men in 


* the ancient, and in the reviving church you found every + 


thing more eaſy, He was admitted miniſter in 1652, 
and his firſt employment was to preach in French in 
the academical church of Groningen. In the ſame 
year he was called to Caſſel, to be minifter there to 
the French church. He had a call the next year from 
the Walloon church of Boiſleduc, and accepted it, 
tho' he was very well fatisfied with the court of 
Heſſe, where he received great teſtimonies of their 
goodneſs and eſteem. Sv ducenſes . . . 
ad ſe evocarunt Caſſellis, ubi in aula Serenifſimi Prin- 


cipis Lanigrawii (a quo & agre dimiſſus es, nec ſine 


ſpecialibus benevolentie & beneficentiæ ſuarum Serenita- 
tum teftimoniis) lingua Gallica fungebaris miniſterio ſa- 


. . . te Henrice 


cro, ferme d tempore tuæ pic ad illud ordinationis (22). (22) Id. ib, 


He ſerved the church of Boiſleduc, until he accepted 
From that time to this 


quired the eſteem of every body. He refuſed in the fourth of 
1669, the call he had from the Walloon church of February 166. 


Leyden. Daniel DES-MARESTS, his younger brother, 
was bprn at Maeſtricht in 1635. After he was ad- 
mitted to be a miniſter, he was colleague to his 
father hn the French church of Groningen, until 
the y 


burg, and ſerved the French church there, until he 
had a Gall from that to the Hague in 1662. His 


wit, elgquence, and judgment, and, in a word, his 
great 
court of the prince and princeſs of Orange, that 
one might properly ſay, * was in favour. The 
throne of England, to which their highneſſes were 
advanced in 1689, added a new - luſtre to the fa- 
vour this miniſter continued to enjoy, and which he 
ſtill enjoys to this day in the glorious and agreeable 


retirement of Hontſlaerdyke. His health not permit- 


ting him to continue in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, 
he retired to this fine houſe, where he ſpends his 
time in ſuch employments as are uſeful and agreea- 
ble to H. B. M. Theſe two gentlemen have been 
concerned in the edition of the Bible which is called 
Mareſius's, wherein the Bookſeller, Elzevir, ſpared 
no coſt for the beauty of the letter and paper. 
Their father, on his part, undertook with great la- 
bour to adorn this edition with notes, wherein he 


erit, procured him ſo much eſteem at the 


1656, after which he was called to Middle- | 


was aſſiſted by his two ſons. I add, that they pub- (2 ) At the 


liſhed (24) A curious hiſtory of the life, behaviour, Hague in 1679, 
1 


and in 12199, 


* 


8 


I write this 


* 1 
2 


(25) Vita 
feſſor. G1 
N · 134+ 


J LETS N 

4 Wk 
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55 . 
WE (26) Ibid 
1 | 


(27) Joh 
Vaucque 
Magdale 
Prætor 
vizii Fon 
& Juris 
conſultif} 
Præfecti 
macenſi, 
Regius 
itidem cc 
fuit inte: 
ccleſiæ 
matæ; « 
Mareſius 
tur ſc ad 
pucrum 
venerand 
ſenem 72 
93 vel 
Mtegris 1 
corporis 
ſacra no! 
quentant 
Ibid, 


(28) Ibie 


(29) See 
of Mr L 
Cartes, 
by Mr Þ 
Tom, it, 
180, & 


(30) It i 
quarto, 


70, 


— 
* 
* 
— 
as 
- 
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maacenſi, atque 


MARE SIUS 


ſomething of his anceſtors [G]. We muſt not forget that in the year 1652, he was appoint- 
ed ſole miniſter to the Walloon church of Groningen, where, till then, he had preached 
once every Sunday, to eaſe the paſtor of that church, though he was not obliged to 
it (g). The academy of Montauban deſigned to call him after the death of Garriſſoles; (z) Vite Pro. 


feſſor. Groning, 


and likewiſe the univerſity of Marpurg, when it began to be reſtored (5), Among pg. 153. 
all the diſputes he was engaged in, there was none longer and hotter than that which he 
had with Voetius HJ. He had one with Mr Daille, which was very hot, bur it laſted % NA. P. 


© and true ſentiments of John Labbadie, with a 
© modeſt refutation of the declaration, publiſhed in 
form of a manifeſto by the ſaid Labbadie, to juſtify 
© his defipns and ſchiſmatical reſolutions, which were 
the — of his being juſtly depoſed. 
[G] J. Hall ſay ſomething of his anceſtors.] They 
had conſiderable poſts in Picardy. Mareti inter 
ſuos Majores, Depenſes Præfectos, Gamachienſeſque 
Caſtellanos, poſſunt numerare; nec ita pridem Da- 
vidis patruelis, Breſtæ in Armorica, Sardinio Gu- 
© bernatore, Propræfectum egit: Yaucquetiorum vero 
© familia, tota Picardia nota eſt. Verum in eo potiſ- 
ſimum ſolet Mareſius gloriari, quod ex parentibus fit 
© ortus piis & probis, ac Religioni puriori 4-70 Ppt - 
os addictiſſimis (25). - - - - The family of Marefius 
may reclon among their anceſtors, governors of Diepe 
and Cafellans of Gamache ; and not long fince Da- 
wid"'s uncle was deputy-governour of Breſt in Bretagne, 
avhen My Sardigne was governor 3 and the family of 
the Vaucquets is noted thro" all Picardy. But Mareſius 


(25) Vitæ Pro- 
feſfor. Groning. 
Fg · 134+ 
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© uſed to glory in this chiefly, that he was deſcended of pious 


an honeſt parents, who adhered to the true religion 
from their infancy. The titles and offices of Da- 
vid DESMARETS the father of Samuel, were 
as follows. Pater ei fuit Ampliſſ. & Conſultiſſi- 
mus David Des-Marets Dominus du Feret, Avimon- 
© tii ejuſque Commendz Prætor ſrve Juridicus ordina- 
© rius, Baronatus item Chepienſis, Sancti Maxentii 
aliorumque pagorum Judex Civilis & Criminalis ; 
in Regia Præfectura Vimacenſi Juriſconſultus & 
cauſarum Actor eximius, & Notarius Regius, Re- 
giſque Chriſtianiſſimi, Rerum Maritimarum in Occi- 
Too Mari Commiſſarius; eoque nomine gaudens ea- 


les (26). - - - His father was the honourable and 
* karned David Des-Marets, Sieur du Feret, juſtice in 
© ordinary of Aumont and its appendages, and alſo Fudge 
civil and criminal of the barony of Chept, St Maixant, 
and other towns, counſellor, and an eminent pleader in 
* the government of Vineux, and notary royal, commiſſa- 
© ry to the moſt Chriſtian king for maritime affairs in 

© the aweſtern ſea; and, on that account, enjoying the ſame 

© immunity from the ordinary taxes as the nobility. He 
married in 1588 Magdalen Vaucquet, the daughter 
of a noted man, and very zealous for the re- 
formed church (27), and died in 1649. His widow 
was living in 1654. Lambert DES-MARETSS, the 
Prztor Sanmau- father of David, was very zealous for the ſame re- 
vizii Fontiumque, ligion. Lambertus Dawidis pater, Civis Blangiacenſis 
& Juris patrii 
Pr 9 04mg, Log py gon Principis Porciani, ſub auſpiciis Reformatia- 
Regius Notariuss LH] The difpute - . he had with Voetius.] It be- 
itidem colurzen gun in 1642. Voetius had publiſhed a diſputation 45 
fuit inter ſuos 7#dololatria indirefa, wherein he blamed the conduct of 
omar, = the magiſtrates of Boiſleduc, concerning a fraternity of 
. = da. the Virgin ſettled in their city for ſome ages. 'They 
tur { admedum had obliged the Roman catholics to admit the Pro- 
pucrum vidiſſe, teſtants into it, after they had taken away the cere- 
31 canitie monies, which the reformed church could not al- 
93 vel 94 anne, low (29). Voetius maintained, that the Proteſtant 
integris mentis & magiſtrates ought not to tolerate ſuch fraternities, 
corporis viribus and that private perſons who entered themſelves in- 
lacra noſtra fre- to them did very ill. Mareſius, who was at this 


(27) Johannes 
Vaucquetius 
Magdalenæ pater, 


1, nem. time profeſſor in the Schola 1/luftris of Boiſleduc, was 
defired to write an apology for the magiſtrates who 
(28) Ibid, tolerated the fraternity of the Virgin, and entered 


| themſelves into it. His book was printed in 1642, 
(29) See the Life With this title, Defen/ſio Pietatis & Sinceritatis Opti- 
CM Des matum Sylueducenfium, in negotio Sodalitatis que a 
yes, written B. V. irgine nomen habet, teſtibus weritate & chari- 


M . 
. Fo * tate (30). A little while after there appeared a book 
180, & jg, Of Voetius, intituled, Specimen afſertionum partim am- 


biguarum aut lubricarum, partim periculoſarum, ex 
tractatu nuperrime ſcripto pro fodalitatibus B. Marie 
inter Reformatos erigendis aut interpolandis, titulo, De- 
fenſio —_ ſinceritatis, & c. Theſe were the firſt 


(30) It is in 
quarto. 


dem immunitate a Tributis ordinariis qua Nobi- 


honoratus & opulentus, Senior fuit in Ecclefia Do- 


152. 
not 


acts of hoſtility on both ſides, and after this there 
was no means of 
not only joined battle, but there was alſo blood ſpilt 
between them. . 


getting off; for the combatants had 


Ubi fanguine bellum 
Imbuit, & prime commiſit funera pugnz, 
Deſerit Hiſperiam, & cœli convexa per auras, 
Junonem victrix affatur voce ſuperba : 

En perfecta tibi bello diſcordia triſti : 
Dic, in amicitiam coeant, & fœdera jungant : | 
Quandoquidem Auſonio reſperſi ſanguineTeucros (31), (41) Virgil. A 
6 neid. lib. vii; vers 
The fury bath'd them in each other's blood. e 
Then hawing fix d the fight, exulting flies, 
And bears fulfill d her promiſe to the ſkies. 
To Juno thus fhe ſpeaks 3 Behold, tis done, 
The blood already drawn, the war begun; 
The diſcord is compleat, nor can they ceaſe 

The dire debate, nor you command the peace. 
| Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have taſted vengeance, and the feets of blood. 

— DRYDEN. 


The battle grew hot, and the combatants often renew- | 

ed the charge. Mareſius who had only ſkirmiſhed 

(32) in the years 1643, and 1644, gave battle in 1645. (32) See thoſe | 
This is the title of the book he publiſhed. Samuels 4 = os 14 
Mareſii Theologi Ultima patientia tandem expugnata a n al iniquumy 
D. G. Voetio Ultraje#ins Profeſſore & quibujdam ili pag, 151, 152. 
lius aſſeclis; fue Modefta & Neceſſaria defenſio triparti- 

ta, tum ſui ipſius, tum ea occaſione cauſe Procerum Syl- 

veducenſium & Decretorum Synodicorum circa illam, ipſi 

extorta varia ac longd contumeliarum ſerie, ac preſertim 

nupero libello famoſo, Belgice edito, & inſcripto, Kort 

ende oprecht verhael, & c. The profeſſor of Utrecht 

ſcarce appeared in the field of battle (33), but ſent (3j) He appeared 
thither either his ſon or his friends: But the profeſſor of perſonally in it 
Groningen would not be ſo put off, but continued to in 1648, at the 


ſtrike directly at the father. You may underſtand how beginning of his 


things ſtood, after the war had laſted as long as the ſiege of T 2 
Troy; I fay, you may underſtand it by the book which putations, (See | 
Mareſius publiſhed in 165 2, with this title, Auctarium the long preface 
primum Bibliothecæ Theologicz D. Giſberti Voetii nu- to that volume,) 
per recuſz cum virulenti præfatione; continens, 1. 167 f. = 3 ug 
Summariam deductionem litis decennalis quæ ipſi cum as. "pd hs : 
Samuele Mareſio, licet pacem & amneſtiam ſemper de- ſecond edition of 
precante, hactenus interceſſit. 2. Vindicias Conditio- the Bid/rotheca 


num Amneſtiæ & Reconciliationis partibus oblatarum S4 Thoalo- 
3 R. R. Deputatis Synodi Groning. Omlandicæk, 
ab hoc admiſſarum & ab illo rejectarum. | 


. Con- 
ditiones iniquiſſimas & impracticabiles, ab 110 D. Vo- 
etio pro imperio præſcriptas; Ad ejus pertinax odium 
& animum invincibiliter irreconciliabilem toti Belgio 
demonſtrandum. - - - - The firſt ſupplement to the Theols- 
gical library, Giſbert Voetius, lately reprinted with a 
virulent preface; containing, 1. A ſummary deduttion of 
a ten years controverſy ; which he has had with Samuel 
Marefius, who all the while ſued for peace and amneſty. 
2. A indication of the conditions of the peace and am- 


nefty, offered to both parties by the reverend deputies of the 


Hnod of e e and the Omlands, which were accepted 


by the latter, but rejected by the former. 3. The moſt 
unjuſt and impratticable conditions, preſeribed by D. Voe- 
tius himſelf; ta ſhew to all the United Provinces, his 
unrelenting hatred and imblacable temper. It is a book 
in 8vo. It is believed, that this quarrel which laſted Nob als 
eighteen years, would never have ended but with the (36 * 3 
death of the parties, had not a common intereit indu« ceians. Mare- 
ced them to come to an agreement, that they might dus, de Statu 

unite all their forces againſt a party of Divines (34), 8 Studi. 
who were as odious to the profeſſor of Groningen as to 3 Page 
him of Utrecht. It was obſervable in this diſpute, 2mm Caso 
that on the one ſide the curators of the univerſity of Loveſteniano- 

Groningen, and on the other, the magiſtrates of Remonſtranti- | 

Hh 9 Utrecht, 
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DAILLE,, re- 
marks [ K] and 


III. 


Y See the re- 

marks [F] and 
G], of the ar- 

ticle COM E- 


IVS. 


(35) Mareſius, 

in Præfatione, 
Theologi para- 
doxi retecti & re- 
futati. This 
book wwas printed 
at Groningen in 


1649. 


136) Concerning 
t's origin, ſee 
Letter cccclxiii of 


Voſſius. 


(37) Some ſaid 
he was called 
James Tirinus; 
but that is falſe. 
He died before 
the beginning of 
this quarrel. 
Thoſe who ſaid 
ſo, ſeemed to 
have this ground 
for it, that Ma- 
reſius having 
publiſhed two vo- 
lumes againſt 
Ken Tirinus 
ad probably pro- 


voked him, 


* 7 


, * 


0 Io te ati not long. 1 ſpeak of it elſewhere (i). If J be not miſtaken the laſt adverſary whom he 
wrote againſt, was Wittichius, a great Carteſian and profeſſor of Divinity. Our Mareſius 
cannot be ſufficiently commended for his zeal againſt the Enthuſiaſts, and the foretellers of 


» > L 6 DAY * * 
, FE 8 4 7 * % 
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great revolutions. We have ſeen how he baffled Comenius (t), nor did he ſhow Labadie 
and the Millenarian Serarins any better quarter. The extracts I ſhall give out of the 
book wherein he refuted this Millenarian, will be acceptable to men of good ſenſe [I]. 


trecht offered their mediation to the parties, and that 
they having accepted it, it was immediately ordered, 


that there ſhould be a ceſſation of all acts of hoſtility 


during the treaty of peace. After this, they conſult- 


eld about the preliminaries, the mediators diſpatched 


courier after courier to agree about the time when, 
and place where, the conferences ſhould be held, and 
on the choice of the deputies plenipotentiaries. All 
this was labour. in vain, becauſe during theſe prelimi- 
naries, the party of Utrecht broke the truce, by pub- 


liſhing a very injurious book againſt Mareſius. The 


forcible carrying away of the prince of Furſtemberg 


did not more diſſolve the conferences about the gene- 


ral peace which was treating, at Cologne in 1674, 
than this book did the project of peace between theſe 


two profeſſors. If you would ſee my proofs in 
the original, you need only read what follows 
(35). Caduceum injicere conati ſunt Nobiliſſi- 


mi & Ampliſſimi hujus Academiæ p. t. Curatores 


... Scripferunt eum in ſinem Ultrajectum, & 
* ſtipulati ſunt ut interim dum ipſi convenirent cum 
Delegatis quibuſdam ex N. N. & A. A. illo Magi- 


ſtratu ad totum negotium componendum, armiſtitium 


* bona fide ſervaretur, nec quicquam directe wel indi- 
* refte, mediate vel immediate ultra emitteretur. Sed 
* yix dum in has conditiones N. N. & A. A. Magi- 
« ſtratus Ultrajectinus, re communicata cum D. Voetio 
* & ſuis bona fide conſenſerat, & adhuc de loco, tem- 


_ © pore & perſonis conventus præliminariter agebatur 
per Tabellarios hinc inde inter Proceres utroſque 


miſſos, cum ecce novus interim libellus convitioſus 
& famoſus, ſub nomine Chabanzi, contra fidem 


- © publicam in me Ultrajecti prodiit. - - - - The cura- 
Tors of this univerſity endeavoured at a reconciliation 


. « » To this end they wrote to Utrecht, and agreed, 


a that till ſueh time as they ſhould meet with deputies, 


* from the magiſtrates of Utrecht, to compoſethe difference, 
an armiſtice ſhould be faithfully obſerved on both ſides, 
and nothing further ſhould be publiſhed either direly or 
indirecih, mediately or immediately. But no ſooner 
the magiſtrates of Utrecht conſented to theſe propoſals, 
after communicating them to D. Vottius, and his friends, 

awhile yet they avere treating by couriers, ſent to and fro, 
between the reſpectiwe magiſtrates, on the preliminaries 
of the time, place, and perſons of the convention, when 

a new book full of ſcurrility and railing, under the 

name of Chabaneus, is publiſhed at Utrecht, in breach 

of public faith. | | 

This quarrel (36) being one of the moſt remarkable 

that has been known between two Proteſtant Divines, 
and having produced more books than can be imagined, 


A W a: a ..a.a aA ᷣ u W M a 


I! deſigned to have given the whole Hiſtory of it, 


with a chronological catalogue of all the writings it 
produced; but I found that this undertaking required 
fuller inſtructions, and deeper inquiries than I could 
afford, and that it would fill up too many pages; 
and therefore I leave it to thoſe that write the Ecclefſi- 
aſtical Annals, or the Hifloria Literaria of the XVIIth 
century, and ſhall conclude this remark with a thing 


which I know not well how to circumſtantiate. I have 


heard in France from many people, that a Jeſuit (37), 
publiſhed a book, which contained nothing but the 
reproaches which theſe two famous profeſſors divulged 
one againſt another, and that he concluded after this 
manner: altho' it were ſuppoſed, that two thirds 
© of theſe accuſations were falſe on both ſides, yet 
the other third being true, renders theſe two wri- 
© ters worthy of corporal puniſhment, who yet pro- 
« teſted, during the progreſs of this quarrel, that they 
* wiſhed a good reconciliation.” I could find no body 
in Holland who knew of ſuch a book; and ſome peo- 


ple, worthy of credit in theſe matters, told me, that 
ro- there never was any ſuch book. But at laſt Mr Gre- 
Vuius informed me, that a Jeſuit of the Low-Countries 
had publiſhed a collection of that nature. | 


If Mr Grævius oniy meant the Munus adventitium, 
publiſhed by a Jeſuit under the feigned name of W. 
| Gutherthoma in the year 1643 he by no means pro- 


ved that the book which I had in ſome fort denied 


the exiſtence of, was ever printed; for this Manus ad. 
ventitium, contains only the foul language that Voetius 
uſed in his firſt book againſt Mareſius. The latter 
did not anſwer that ſatire before the year 1645. It 
was doubtleſs a very diſagreeable thing for him to find 
himſelf painted by a Jeſuit, in the black colours bor- 
rowed from the work of a Reformed Divine. Thus 
he ſpeaks of it in a book publiſhed in the year 1652. 
Quin etiam cum eadem illa æſtate prodiiſſet in ipſum 
* Satira quædam Jeſuitica ſub titulo Muneris adventitii 
gquam Author corraſerat ex Specimine Voetii, & illo au- 


thore laudato ac Speciminis paginis citatis verbiſqus 


* recitatis, Mareſium deſcribebat & traducebat, tanquam 
* faljarium, vulneratæ exiſtimationis hominem, ſcandaloza- 
* rum ſcriptionum authorem, heterodoxum, pſeudolgum, ca- 
* lumniatorem, mendacem, pictati & Religioni contume- 


liaſum, Pacis Bcchfie & Reip. turbonem, Veritate, Cha- 


* ritate, & Prudentia deftitutum, & c. (his enim jam e- 
* logiis a Voetio fuerat inſignitus Mareſius priuſquam 
vel vocula durior in ipſum illi excidiſſet) nihil ei voluit 


_ © reponere Mareſius (38). - - - Nay, aliho a. ſatire had 


© been publiſhed againſt him, that ſame ſummer, by a Fe- 


* author, had compiled from Voctiuss ſpecimen, and com- 
* mending that author, quoting the pages, and reciting the 


© words of the ſpecimen, deſcribed and traduced Mareſius as 


* a cheat, a man of a blemiſhed character, author of 


* ſcandalous books, heterodox, an inventer of falſities 


* a calummator, a her, a reviler of piety and religion, 
a diſturber of the peace of the church and ſtate, deſti- 
* tute of truth, and charity, and prudence, &c. (or 


© avith theſe elogiums had Mareſius been complemented by 


* Vattius, before he had dropt the leaft hard word a- 
* gainſt him ) Marefius refuſed to give any anſwer.” 
[7] The Millenarian Serarius. The extracts I ſhall 


8 ewill be acceptable to men of good ſenſe.] 


Peter Serarius (39) publiſhed a book in 1663, where- 
in he declared, that the conjunction of the planets in 
the ſign Sagittarius foretold great revolutions. The ſame 
news was publiſhed in many other Latin and French 
books. Mareſius refuted this pretenſion in ſome Theſes 
which he cauſed to be maintained. Serarius wrote a- 


gainſt thoſe Theſes, which obliged Mareſius to pub: | 
(40) In the yeat 


liſh (40) a book which he intituled Ch:/ia/mus enerwa- 
tus, and which contains, beſides thoſe Theſes, three 
diflertations againſt one part of the anſwer of Serarius. 
He dedicated this book to his adverſary, and pru- 
dently repreſented to him, that the doctrine of the 
Chiliaſts rendered the Reformed Religion odious to the 


ſupreme powers; for ſince they pretend, that the 


proſperity of the church depends upon the deſtruction 
of all temporal powers, they excite the people to in- 
ſurrections that they may bring in the golden age of 
Chriſtianity, or the reign of a thouſand years. He 
repreſents to him the ſeditions that had been raiſed in 
England by the doctrine of the fifth monarchy men, 
and the mortification the Chiliaſts had lately ſuffered, 
by ſeeing all the hopes they had grounded upon the 
difference between France and the Pope, vaniſh into 
nothing by the peace of Piſa. The affront offered to 
the duke of Crequi at Rome in the year 1662, very 
much provoked his moſt Chriftian Majeſty : he ſent 
ſome troops into Italy, and then the credulous people, 
chiefly the Millenarians, doubted not but the beaſt in 
the Revelation was then certainly to be deſtroyed, and 
they could not refrain from publiſhing their hopes : 
wherefore the treaty of Piſa, which ended this diffe- 
rence, without any effuſion of blood, or any real da- 
mage to the court of Rome, was like a clap of thun- 
der to them. Mareſius takes care to put his adverſary 
in mind of this terrible mortification. He obſerves, 
that it had been publiſhed at London in the year 16 
— 2 would 2 —_—_— in 1666, and that t 
ay of j ent ſhould happen in 1711. Many peo- 
p 5 that the war which 3 
gned in France againſt Alexander VII, to revenge 


that 
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1) According 
by a , who 
built upon the 
- ame Hoen, and 
upon the tables 


of conjunctions, 


it happened in 


Piſces. 


dam. 


:intituled, 
Vins Iſraeli, 


He did a great injury to the Janſeniſts, without deſigning it [K], by declaring that their 
opinions were the fame with thoſe of the Reformed. His Reputation gave 


that crown, would verify the firft article of the pre- 


diction: judge then whether the peace of Piſa was ac- 
ceptable to them. What he ſays concerning the con- 
junction of the planets in Sagittarius, is curious; it hap- 
pened on the eleventh of December 1662. A Dutch 
author, following the obſervations of the Aſtrologer 
Theodorus Hoen, affirmed, that the like conjunction 
had not been ſince that which was in the ſign Aquarius 
in the time of Noah's deluge (41). Serarius build- 
ing on this Dutch book, and another that appeared 
in High-Dutch, wrote a Latin diſſertation to ſhow, 


laſt ſign of the fiery trigon, igneæ triplicitatis, being 
well conſidered with all it's cireumſtances antecedent 
and concomitant, foretold the approaching coming of 
Jesvs CnrisT for the converſion of the Jews, the 


ruin of the Pope, and the eftabliſhment of the millena- 


ry kingdom. Mareſius refutes him ſolidly, and ob- 


| ſerves, that, according to Alſtedius, this monarchy 


ſhall begin in 1694, and according to Theodorus Hoen, 
the conjun&tion in Sagittarius, was to produce the uni- 
verſal conflagration. He laughs at this, and ſays, 
that Sagittarius cannot paſs for a fiery ſign, unleſs it be 


| becauſe it obliges people to keep good fires in their 


houſes to preſerve them from the cold; and he obſerves 
that at the time of this conjunction, it was a terrible 
froſt for many weeks. And whereas Serarius faid, 
that the conjunction which was in the ſame ſign, Octo- 
ber 9, 1603, did ſtill continue it's bad effects; Ma- 


reſius anſwers him pleaſantly, that it is very ſtrange 


it has not yet diſcharged all it's poiſon, mirum eff 


ejus virus nondum deferbuiſſe. He adds, that Serarius 


was a good friend to Paul Felgenhawer, who printed a 


(() At Amſter- 


It was 


Bonus 


Rx vol ur IONS 
of religion hoped 
for by the Ma- 
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(43) Ne teſta« 
menti fi fanno 
legati à certo 
profeta incognito, 
che dee venir li- 
berar il mondo 
dalla tirannide 

del Antichriſto. 
Grornale de Let- 
terati, March 


5 31, 1673, pag. , 


33, in the ex- 
tract of the Voy- 
age to the Faſt 
Indies, by Fa- 
ther F. Vincenzo 
Maria of St Ca- 
therine of Siena, 
Procurator-gene- 
ral of the bare- 
footed Carmelites, 


(44) Ibid, 


(45) Ibid, 


* 


publiſbed 
2 


de Manifeſt 


prencipe di Baſſora pretende efſer de 


book in 165 5 (42), wherein he aſſumes to himſelf 
more than once a prophetic ſpirit, and promiſes the 
Jews all ſorts of good news. But he does not agree 
with the author of a piece intitaled, Fudæorum ex- 
citabulum matutinum, ſive Fudeus redux, wherein it is 


affirmed, that the converſion of the Jews ſhall begin 


-in 1664, and that it ſhall quickly after be followed 


with their return into Paleſtine, where they ſhall live 
moſt deliciouſly. | 


When I coniidered this multitude of Chriſtian doQors, 


who have foretold for ſo many ages a great revolution 
of the faith, I was curious to know whether there 
were not ſuch kind of people in other religions ; and 


among other things I find that there are ſome Maho- 


metans who leave legacies to an unknown prophet, 
who is to come and deliver the world from the tyran- 
ny of Anti-Chriſt (43). 
Mahomet Mahadi, the ſon of Hoſſen, ſecond ſon. of 


whence he ſhall come forth one day and refute all 
errors, and re-unite all men in the ſame belief. He 


will preach on horſe-back, and begin to do it in the 


"© = 


city of Mazadel, where there is always a horſe Kept | 
bles 


ready for him (44). This in ſome things reſem 


the opinion of ſeveral Chriſtians concerning the prophet 


Elias. We need not wonder that the Mahometans 


believe ſuch chimeras, ſince the prince of Baſſora can 
perſuade them that he is the chief favourite of Ma- 


homet, and that his credit is. ſo great with that pro- 
phet, that, by his bills of exchange, he can procure 
the bearers ſuch or ſuch a place in Paradiſe, There 
is a bank in his houſe for the diſpatch of theſe bills; 
he ſigus a policy, by which the poſſeſſion of a certain 
place in heaven is acquired, that 1s more or leſs ad- 


vantageous, in proportion to the ſum. payed him. 7/ 


Confidenti 


di Mabo- 


metio e haver maggior autorita deg altri, in vertu 


della guale concede a gente fimplice pezza di cielo, ſegnandb 


| (46) Intituled, 


by Yobn 


tuled it Examen 8 


polize di cambio di tanto e tal ſito nel Paradiſo, ſeconds 


3 dinaro che ne riceve (45). 


We will in a few words acquaint the reader who 
this Petrus Serarius, or Serrurier, was, againſt whom 
Mareſius wrote. I find at p. 297, of a book (46) 
printed in 1670, that he was lately dead, and that 
above forty years before he was depoſed from the mi- 
niſtry for fanatical errors M to, 
which he was wholly addicted; that he publiſhed a 
{mall piece in fayour of Labadie, in 1669, and. inti- 
5ynodorum, and addreſſed it to the Wal- 
loon ſynod ; and in the title of this book he called 


_ hunſelf a minifter of the Goſpel of the univerſal church, 


ad illam Scholiis Meolkgicis. 
that the conjunction of the planets in Sagittarius, the 


And the Perfians believe, that 


| immerentes affecerat, turpiſſima 
Ali, is not dead, but lies hid in ſome place, from 


aa a barefaced impoſtor, a fanatic prophet. 


en them undeſervedly, return him the baſeft reproaches 


123 


him great 
© oo authority 


and that he was a man who communicated with no 
church. | | 
LX] He did a great injury to the Fanſenifts, with- 
out defizning it.] In the year 1651, he publiſhed a 
book in 4to with this title, Snaps vere Catholicegue 
doctrinæ de Gratia & annexis queſtianibus 3 propefite 
partim libello qui anno ſuperiori a ee, in Com- 
munione Romana Gallice prodiit fab Hoc titulb, Catechif- 
mus Gratiz, & poſtea recaſus fuit ſub iſto, Elueidationes 
quarundam difficultatum de gratia ; partim brevibus 
next year there was 
publiſhed at Paris a little book written by the Jeſuits 
and intituled, The Fanſeni/ts owned for Calviniſts by 
Samuel Mar eius, doctor and chief profeſſor of Divinity 
in the univerſity of Groningen, and miniſter in ordinary 
of the academical church, in his Latin verſion of the Ca: 
techiſm of Grace of the Fanſeniſts, printed at Gronin- 
gen in 1651. The author of this book inſerted the 
preface which Mareſius put before his Synopſis, and 
took advantage of all that he has obſerved, to ſhow 
that in the doctrines about Grace, and thoſe that re- 
late to them, the opinions of the Janſeniſts - are the 
ſame with thoſe of Calvin, From that time few 3 | 
books appeared againſt the Janſeniſts, wherein this (47) Dallas, in 
agreement, which the profeſſor of Groningen had own- 3 ran 
ed between them and his ſect, was not objected to Synod prin 
them. As this gave a great deal of trouble, and did p. vi, pag, 
great prejudice to theſe gentlemen, they writ bitterly 130, 131. 
againſt him. Mr Daille put him in mind of it in 
the defence of the apology for the national ſynods of 
Alengon and Charenton (47). Hoc ne neſciat, 
* narro illi iſtos, quos tantopere prædicat Janſenianos, 
* quos cordatos dicit, quos grawiſſimos argumentatores 
* cenſet, hos inquam ipſos narro jam ante quadriennium 
tres libellos longe ſacerrimos ac nequiſſimos, convi- 
tiis & maledictis prodigioſis refertos, contra ipſum 
edidiſſe; in quibus, quod credo, auſus eſſet iis male 
palpari ita ferociter recalcittant, ut nihil mitius co- 
gitaſſe videantur quam ut laudatorem hunc ſuum 
miſere diſcerperent ac laniarent. Scin' tu quas ei 
pro ſuis laudibus grates reddant? Quibus elogiis vi- 
rum talibus pro meritis exornent ? Virulentiſſimum 
* ſcriptorem vocant j artis diabolicæ multoties convictum, 
* hominem frontis ad omne mendacium proſtitutæ, Theols- 
* gaftrum, Sophiftam, Sycophantam dira calumniandi libi- 
* dinecitra modum ac legem efferatum, proterum, omi na- 
* ſum convitiatorem, audaciſſimum impoſtorem, fanaticum 
© oatem. Piget plura de teterrimis iſtorum convitia- 
* torum venenis dicere. Hos ſuos rabioſiſſimos ac 
* maledicentiſhmos obtrectatores, pro laudibus, quibus 
| obra rependentes, 
& plenis in eum plauſtris N habet tamen 


© (48). - - - - Left he ſhould be unacquainted with this, 


c 


* Hier. ab An- 
gelo forti. Epiſt. 
1, a. D. 1654. 
edita, pag. 14, 
15. 


(48) M. Daills, 
at pag. 428, of 
the ſame book, 
ſpeaks thus : 
Ex his ſuis labo- 
ribus nihil ad 
eum pro expecta⸗- 
tis ti iumphis re- 
diiſſe vidimus, 
quam à Romanis 
quidem librorum 
cenſoribus eam 
notam, de qua 
non erat, quod 
hie tantopere glo- 
riaretur, Janſe- 
nianis vero fria 
convitiorum & 
maledictorumm 
plauſtra, quæ in 
eum ab Hierony- 
mo illo perſonato, 
de quo alibi ſupra 
diximus, tota 
plaudente Lu- 
tetia effundi in- 
viti ac dolentes 


lic arts, a man of a front hardened to all manner Janſen: * 


* of lies, a Theologaſter, a Sophiſter, a Sycophant, ra- cart-loads of flan» 
ging with a curied deſire of flander beyond mea- der on him by the 
a me or rule, a froward fellow, an ominous reviler, Yed Iieroni- 
Tam Leal Sa, mund v. 
© to repeat any more of the venom of theſe revilers. Tet A. EE * ; 
* the approbator reckons theſe his mad and moſt abufroe applauſe of the 
 detragtors, aubo, for the commendations he beſtowed ups Whole city of 
Paris, and to cut 
* and pour them:upin him. by cert-lads 3 he reckons them Je: 
I judiciqus and ſolid diſputants,” The fame. a- (4% pe 
pology informs us (49). I. That David Blonde! - 
wrote to Mareſius, 1 blamed him for meddling. (co) It is Mr 
with the diſputes between the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits. Hermant, who | 
II. That the Janſeniſt (50) who treated Mareſtus ſo diſguiſed himſelf 
very ill, kad forged a Jyc, «iz. that the miniſters of "247.25 name | 
Charenton had induced him of Groningen, to =_ _ Angelo fortis , -. 
iſciples 1 


MARGARIN.— MARIANA 


authority even in foreign countries; inſomuch that one who had written a very ſevere 


book againſt him, in Germany, was ordered to ſuppreſs it [L]. 


diſciples of 1 anſenius for orthodox, on purpoſe to ren- 
der them odious to the Jeſuits, and to be revenged 
for the reproaches the Janſeniſts had publiſhed a- 
gainſt Labadie. Mr Daille anſwers, that thoſe 


fuaſurique ut 
fe digladiari, digniſſue utrimque Romano ſupercilio iris ac 


ite comminiſcitur, abfuiſſe novit Deus, ut Epicritam, f 
nos ille ag 4 , etiam a ſeribendo deterrituri fuerimus, 
ene compoſitos cum ſuis Bitis Bacchios inter 


who are accuſed of this trick, are ſo innocent of ictibus bacchari ſineret; neve quos certandi rixandique 


it, that they would have adviſed their brother of Gro- 
ningen with all their heart, never to engage in that 
quarrel, but to leave the two parties to diſpute it out. 
Dux quam falſo, quamque mendaciter confitta fit, nemo 
ſcire vel teſtari melius atque certius poteſt, quam Epicrita, 
qui ſui in edenda illa Fanſeniane catecheſeos cenſura con- 
filii unus ſibi optime conſcius eſt. Nos quidem, quos fabu- 
lator totius rei auctores fuiſſe fingit, tantum ab eo quod 


eftus atque libido tam commode commiſerat, eos intempe- 
ftivo alloquio divulſos in ſe provetaret, atque conver- 8 


teret (5 1). 
[ 1 A man who had written a ſevere book againſt him, 
was ordered to ſuppreſs it.] It was intituled, nael 


(52) See the fifth 


(51) Dalles, 
id, Pag. 133, 
134- 


Gallus. The Author, called Steinbergius, lived at tome of the 


Herbron, and was ſubject to the counts of Naſſau, 
who obliged him to ſuppreſs his book (5 2). 


 MARGARIN (CorneL1vs) abbot of mount Caſſin, and Archiviſt general of 


a) Proſper 


Mandoſius, in 


the order, was one of the greateſt compilers that lived in the XVIIth century. He was 
born in 1605, and died February 1ith, 168 1 (a), The works which he publiſhed 


Biblioth. Roma- give but an imperfect idea of his indefatigable induſtry. To make a true repreſentation 


na, Centur. v, 
num. 66. 


[4] To make a true repreſentation of his application, 

abe muſt join to that which is printed, that which is 
mot as yet publiſhed.) Theſe are his works of the firſt 
kind. Fuſtinianus magnus Aniciæ familiæ reſtitutus. 
Diſcorſo Apologetico in corroborazione della verita di un 
inſtrumento concernente la famiglia de Capixucchi. Bul- 
larium Caſinenſe in two tomes. Inſcriptiones n__ 
Bafilice ſancti Pauli de Urbe. Dictionarium Longobar- 
dicum. His unprinted works are a large undigeſted 
collection of papers, which make eight volumes, that 


of it, we muſt join to that which is printed, that which is not as yet publiſhed [ A]. 


are kept in the Vatican. The title of them is this, 
Theſaurus Hiſtoricus ſacræ & politice weritatis in 
S. R. E. Agro ipfis Autographis monumentis a vetuſtiſſimis 
antiquitatum latibulis per diurna ſecula abſconditus, in 


tomos ofto diſtributus, & ad ſanctiſſimos Innocentii XI. 
P. M. pedes ea qua decet weneratione & alacritate humil- (1) Proſper Man- 
dofius, Bibl. Ro- 
mana, Centur. v, 


num. 66, pag. 
332. 


lime depoſitus, per Cornelium Margarinum Abbatem Cafe- 
nenſem, ad certam Chronologia normam juxta Indictionum 
rationem ipſa teſtante veritate expoſitus (1). 


MARGARET, queen of Navarre. See N AVA RRE. 


(e) An iſland er M A RGUNIUS (Max1mvs), biſhop of Cythera (a), was a native of Candia. 


the Archipelago, 
now called Ce- 
rigo. 


He lived many years at Venice, and died about the end of June 1602 (0). He had a 
fine library, which he bequeathed to the monks of Candia; and, as if he had foreſeen 


(% Velſerus, E- his diſſolution, he ſent thither, a little before his death, nine trunks full of books (c). He 
lem. had ſedulouſly collected a great number of Greek manuſcripts which were ſcarce and 


erum. 


(c) 1d. w. Curious. | 


| MARIANA (Jonx) born at Talavera, in the dioceſe of Toledo, entered into 


the order of the Jeſuits January 1, 1554. He was then a ſtudent at Complutum, being 
ſeventeen years old. He became one of the ableſt men of his age; a great Divine, a 
great Humaniſt, one of a profound ſkill in eccleſiaſtical and prophane hiſtory, a good 
Grecian, and learned in the holy tongue. He went to Rome in 1561, and there taught 
Theology. Four years after this he went into Sicily, and taught there for two years. 
He came to Paris in 1569, and there explained Thomas Aquinas for the ſpace of five 
years. His health would not ſuffer him to continue, and obliged him to follow ſuch 
ſtudies as were leſs laborious. He returned to Spain in 1574, and ſpent the reſt of his 


4 ) Taken from 
than, South- 


days at Toledo. He died there February 17th, 1624, being eighty ſeven years of age (A J. 
He was employed by the Inquiſition in ſeveral important affairs; but for himſelf he ſtood 


well, Bil. Script. in need of patience [B], and of great courage to bear with conſtancy the ſevere trials of 


Societ. pag. 477. adverſity (a). What is obſerved of his chaſtity, is altogether ſingular [C. 


[A] He died February the 17th, 1624, being eighty 
ſeven years of age.] Don Nicolas Antonio, who had read 
all this in Alegambe, does affirm (1), that Mariana 
died February 17, 1623, aged ninety. years. As to this, 
I truſt more to two Jeſuits, who compiled the Biblio- 
thegue of their order, than to him, or even to Bernar- 


(1) Nicol. An- 
ton. Biblioth. 
Hiſpan. Tom, 2, 
Pag. 56 I, 


e * noftra vidit annoſiſſimus, qui abhinc biennium pie 
4 obiit diem ſuum nonaginta ſex annos natus. - - - - - | 
© The oldeſt Feſuit 4 this age, did, two years ago, piouſly 


neto, dated at P ; 
Padua Dec. 1, * depart this life, being ninety fix years old. 


1634. II] Fr bhinſelſ, be ſtood in great need of patience.) 
i 1 5 tr D his life, (3) en 57 
(3) — Thomas Thomaius (4) de Vargas, Hiſtoriographer 
mention it in the to the king of Spain, I could doubtleſs have given 
article of MA- here ſome particular account of the perſecutions which 


RIANA. Don Mariana endured ; but I can only now tranſcribe the 
Nicolas Antonio 
does not menti- 
on it in the long catalogue he has given of the writings of Thomaius, printed and to 
be printed. He calls him Tamajus, (4) Mr Teiſſier, Biblioth. Bibliothecar, 
$+-308, and 385, calls bin Tamæus. = | 


words of the two Bibliographers of the Jeſuits. * Ipſe 


He publiſhed ' 


ſeveral - 


© vicifiim multa perpeſſus adverſa, admirabili animi + 


© #quitate, & omnium virtutum documento ſe malis 

© ſuperiorem eſſe probavit. Exercatam ſenectutem To- 

* leti produxit uſque ad diem xvii Februarii anni Do- 

* mini MDCXXIV (5). - - - He 7 e much 
a 


* adverſity with admirable patience, an 


din Giraldi (2), who affirms, that Mariana died in of all virtues ſhewed himſelf to be above the ſhocks of 
(z) Bernardinus 1632, aged ninety fix years. Jeſuitarum quos ztas 


fortune. He protrafted his labouring old age at 
© Toledo, to the xviith of February MDC XXIV. Add 


to this paſſage what they will tell us hereafter, when 
I ſhall ſpeak of the book about the alteration of 


money. 


x [C] What is ob ſerved of his chaſtity, 75 altogether 


animadverter ur 


works of James 
Altingius, Pag. 
393+ 


s an example x 2 . 


tuel, pag. 477. 


/ 


fingular.] Thoſe who have read the new letters of the (6) See the New 
Mr Maimbourg, have there ſeen Tetters, Pg. 


this ſingularity expreſſed after this manner (6) : © You 85. 


© will not believe this, nor perhaps what F. Alegambe +, C ;:.1;; cl. 
6 * of he Mariana, who died in 1624, 5, Halen, 

lived almoſt ninety years in the cyjus 4 is f. 
fectus effe potuerit 


uod mortuo ma- 


© after he | 


© moſt exact chaſtity ; from whence perhaps it came 


© to paſs, adds the hiſtorian, that his hands t were as 7 


nus fu 


% nenn 


erint ita 


tractabiles ac 
J ai ve- er. 


2 


n 


es 


(7) Thu 
thor cal 
Roman 
lics, as 

held the 
Virgin | 
head of 


ligion. 


(8) Ly 
gamia t 


fag · 3 


Par” 
LARS 


ing the 


of ſome 


{9) Ale 
Pag. 2 


(ĩ0) Vi 

a u 
gitation 
decoro 1 
pugnata 
vaſſe fa 
ipſe alic 
Luem, . 


(171) 19 
379, © 


New 
* 


cul- 

mus, 

5 &f- 

atuerit 
ma- 
ta 


cf 


(7) Thus this au- 
thor calls the 
Roman Catho- 
lics, as if they 
held the Holy 
Virgin for the 
head of their re- 


ligion. 


(8) Lyſer. Poly- 


gamia triumphat. 
Fag. 314. 


a ig £4 c . 


CY 


V See the titles of them in Moreri. 


© been alive. I confeſs freely that I ſee no connexion 
between theſe two things.“ I believe with him, 
that it would be a difficult thing to give a natural 
reaſon of ſuch an effect of chaſtity ; and as to mi- 
raculous reaſons, I know not by what reſemblance 
or analogy they can be ſupported. Perhaps they may 
be grounded upon an argument from contraries, and 
that in conſequence of a monkiſh tradition, which 
lays it down for a certain truth, that all thoſe who 
have had to do with Nuns, are accuſed after 
their death, and convicted of this action by a cer- 
tain ſtiffneſs, which is obſerved in that part which 
had been made uſe of to commit the ſin. © Notabile 
eſt quod Mariani (7) dicunt, eum qui ſpurium ex 
< moniali precrearit, ſingulariſſime a Deo poſt mortem 
« puniri, uti celeberrimus Medicus Leonellus Fawenti- 
nus, c. 7. ſecundæ partis Praftice Medicinalis hoc 
« myſterium nature aperuit, Qui coit, inquiens, cum 
« Monacha wel moniali, quando talis moritur, remanet 
« wirga ejus tenſa, Unde dicitur in carmine apud vul- 
gare: | | 1 7 75 
Qui monacha potitur, virga tendente moritur. 


Cujus & meminit Wolfrangus Hildebrandus Mag. Nat. 


Yigno notantur, quod honoris & pudoris ergo retice- 
tur. Certe fi miracula hzc quotidie contingerent pau- 
ciores ſpurii invenirentur (8). - - - - What is aſſerted 
by the Pafpiſts is remarkable, that he wwho begets a 
baſtard upon a Nun, is, after death, puniſhed by GOD 


Leonellus Faventinus, c. 
his Medicinal Practice has diſcloſed this ſecret of na- 
ture, He, ſaith he, who hath had criminal conver- 
ſation with' a Nun, when he dieth, the offendin 

part remains erected ; which is alſo mentioned by Wolf- 
gangus Hildebrandus. And perhaps the Nuns who 


cular mark, which, for honour and modeſly's ſake, is 


© concealed. Aſſuredly, there would not be fo 


ParRTICU- 
LARS COncern- 


ing the chaſtity 


of ſome Jeſuits, 


* 


{9) Alegambe, 


Pag. 369, col. 1. 


(10)Virginitatem 
Ala unquam co- 
gitatione aut in- 
ro motu op- 
pugnatam ſe ſer- 
vaſſe faſſus eſt 
ipſe aliquando. 
Juem, Pag. 118. 


ty would excite in him 


(11) Idem, pag. 
379, col. 25 r 


< baſtards, if theſe miracles ſhould daily fall out. The 
words of Leonellus Faventinus, which I have tranſcribed, 
were cited by Henry Korman in chap. Ixvii, part iv, 
of the Miracles of the Dead. ; vs SY 

I will obſerve upon this occaſion ſome very nota- 
ble ſingularities which are to be found in Alegambe, 
concerning the chaſtity of certain Jeſuits. He ſays, 


that Father Gil, who died in 1622, aged ſeventy- 


three years, knew not any woman by fight, ſuch a 
ſtrict watch did he keep over his ſenſes that they 


ſhould not fix upon theſe objects. He was afraid 
of himſelf : he could ſcarcely bear to touch himſelf; 


and he thanked Go bp that he had a bad ſight, be- 
cauſe that had afforded him great aſſiſtance to chaſtity. 
Erat ſeveriſſumus ſuorum ſenſuum cuſtos : nullam tot an- 
nis feminam de facie nowerat: ſe quoque ipſum attingere 


guodammodo horrebat. Agebat Dev gratias pro hebetata 


ſibi acie oculorum$ ex quo multa commoda caſti moniæ per- 
ſentiſceret (9). Father Coſterus declared, that his cha- 
ſity was never overcome by any irregular motion, nor 
by any obſcene imagination (10). Father Coton, who 


was confeſſor to à very lend prince, whoſe court 


followed the maxim, Regis ad exemplum totus compani- 
tur orbis, died a virgin, and-. preſerved his inward 
purity in ſuch a manner, that he had a horror for every 
thing that might be offenſive. to this virtue; and he 
had ſo nice a ſmell. in this reſpect, that perſons-who 
came near him after having viglated the laws of chaſti- 
e ſenſation of an intolera- 
ble ſtink. Caſtitatem impenſe coluit, & Viginitatis decus 


ad extremum; uſque obtinuit. Senſus fraenabat accurats 


cuſtodid, & horrare. quadam impuritatis ; quam: etiam 
in iis qui ſe illa ferdaſſtnts ex graveolentia neſcio qua 
diſcernebat (11). Father Spiga, who died in the year 
1594, aged ſeventy-four years, was accounted a vir- 
gin, he had never looked upon any woman, and 
could not diſtinguiſh. his own nieces one from another, 
altho' he had been their confeſſor; and nothing could 
induce him to enter into their houſe, when he knew 
they were alone. Caſtitati tuendæ, nunguam fe minat in- 
tutus eſi. Neptes ſuas, quas crabro comſitentes audierat, 


inter ſa 99 neſciebat 3 ad illas, ii domi (ve ent 


. . 
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{zveral books (Y), and among others a hiſtory of Spain, which many look upon, de a 


J. 1. c. 31. p. 34. Erford. impreſſ. 16. 22. Et for- 
tean etiam moniales ſtupratæ poſt mortem peculiari 


in a moſt ſingular manner; as the moſt famous plpſician 
7. of the ſecond part of 


hade been defloured are alſo diſtinguiſhed by ſome parti- 


* 
X 


*T« 


non poterat induci ut intraret, quanticungie moments ne- 


gotio_ urgeretur. Opinio conſtans fuit, Virginitatis illi | 
decus uſque ad extrenum conftitiſſe(12). I am ſurprized; (12) lem, pag. 
that Alegambe ſhould not know what is related of 401, col. 1. 
Poſſevin the Jeſuit, © That being to read Tibullus, 

upon account of his fine Latin, he prayed to Gop 

* kneeling on the ground, that the verſes of this poet 

about love might not inſpire him with love.“ Mr 

Menage, who relates this (13), had faid juſt before, (13) Menage, 
© That he heard Father Sirmond ſay, that having Anti-Baillet, cap. 
read the judgment, which Photius gave of the ce, quoting 
© romance of Achilles Statius, whereby it appeared, Nicius Ery- 


made himſelf merry one day at their coſt, at the three e-. 
king of Spain's court. He ſaid, that they carried 
about them an herb which mortified nature in ſuch a 
manner, that by the efficacy of this ſimple they could 
ſafely converſe with women. Philip II taking this in 

a literal ſenſe, had a mind to know what this herb 

was, and having given order, that the Jeſuits ſhould 


be preſſed to name it, he learned that it was called 


the Fear of Gop. Feſtivum eſt quod refert Nico- 

© laus Orlandinus libro quinto hiſtoriæ Societatis JESU. 

Petrus Faber & Antonius Araozius aulam Philippi 

ſecundi Hiſpaniarum Regis adierant, & tum primum 

in illud regnum Societatis nomen invexerant. Qui- 

buſdam autem inſtar erant miraculi, quod cum omni 

genere ſexuque promiſcuo tam verſarentur innoxii, Nec 

dubitavit in media curia Melchior Canus belle jocari, 

Patres Societatis F E SU herbam quandam ſecum ſoli- 

tos circumferre, que vim haberet interimende libi- 

dinis: eaque velut antidoto tuto poſſe inter fami- 

narum wverſari greges, & | confitentibus puellis aurem 

ſalva integritate præbere, &c. Ea wox, &c: ſenſim 

ſparſa per curiam ad Principis pervenit aures. Qui 

rei auditæ curioſus inveſtigator Fohannem de Zunige 

is erat ei velut morum magiſter ac cuſftos) ad Patres 

mit ſciſcitatum quod 5 genus illud effet, &c. 

Non negavit Araoſius hujus virtutis herbam ſe ha- f 
bere: & cum Johannem aliquandiu ſuſpenſuin re- 

ſponſi ambiguitate tenuiſſet, quo majorem audiendi 

cupiditatem accenderet, Hæc, inguit, herba commu- 

ni ſermone, Timor Dei nuncupatur, &c. hoc igitur prin- | 
cipi, velim, narres, hoc fideliter reftras (14). What (14) Nicol A 
Nicolaus Orlandinus relates in his Hiſtory of the Society ee Hick 
of FESUS, is pleaſant enough." Petrus Faber and men. in Orat. 
Antonius Araofius had come to the court of Philip the Ciceronis, Toms 
ſecond, king of Spain, and had then firſt brought into : Pag. 599, 
"that kingdom -the name of the ſeciey. But by ſome it 

. was looked upon as a miracle, that they could inno- 

_ cently converſe. with all forts and ſexes of people. 
Whereupon Melchior Canus pleaſantly faid before 

all the court, that the fathers of the ſociety of IEsus 

uſed to carry about them a certain herb, which had 

the virtue of extinguiſhing Juſt : and thereby, as 

with an antidote, might ſafely frequent the company 

of women, and lend an ear to the confeſſing virgins, 

without 9 integrity, &c. This ſpeech, 

Ec. being by degrees ſpread; over the court came 

to the ears of the prince. Who being a curious 

inquirer into the truth of what he heard, ſent Jo- 

hannes de Zuniga to the fathers of the ſociety, to 

alk what Kind of herb that was, Efe. Arayfus dd 

not deny that they had ſuch an herb; and auben by 

the ambiguity; of his anſiuer he had for ſome time 

« held him in. ſuſpenſe, that he might | heighten his de 

« fire of hearing it, The herb, ſaid he, in common 


oe AMA ß ônũ , ᷑ͥũem K Ä M Un e A 


ſpeech, is called the Fear of Go, Cc. This I 


« deſire; you would faithfully, report to the prince. 

Jarrige does not faithfully; report. the circumſtances | 
of this ſtory. Philip II, fays he (15), their great (15) Jarrige, Je- 
« protector, and a, prince of fing-it, jeſting, aſked fuse lr Fels. 
them one day, how they coyld; be thaſte, having faud, cap. vi, 


private and familiar converſations with all the fine Pg. m. 65., 


* 


ladies of his magnificent court, We have, faid 
which we carry about us, by which we avoid the 
danger of uncleanneſs, and reſiſt all its attacks. 
Being preſſed by the monarch to name it, they an- 
© {wered, that it was the Frar of GOD; but J aſſure you, 
«it wy had it then, I am very certain they * 
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him, and not 
Tridentis with 
Alegambe and 
Soutbavell, 


come, and againſt the Albigenſes. 


MARIAN A. 


(6) Te * mp maſter - piece [D]. Tt is he who publiſhed a book of Lucas Tudenſis (c), on the life to 


His treatiſe of the Alteration of Coin brought him 


into trouble at the court of Spain [E], and expoſed him to a puniſhment which is il! 


© the ſeed of it now, and that it does not grow in 
© their garden.” | 
This herb of Melchior Canus brings ro my mind 
the Indian hermits, who practiſe a ſevere penance all 
their life-time, and renounce even the ſight of the 
other ſex. They hold in their hands a cane, by which 
they drive away all impure thoughts and temptations, 
as if they were chaſing away a dog. I Ruxis d Ho- 
bioli abitano ne deſerti paſeendoſi di foglie, e frutti ſal- 
vatici, occupati quaſi ſempre nelle meditatione de lor dii, 


profeſſano perpetua vervinita, fuggendo la viſta delle donne, 


(16) Giornale de 

Letterati, March 
31, 1673, Pag. 
35, in the ex- 
tract of the Voy- 
age to the Eaſt 
Indies, by F. 
Vincenzo Maria 
di S, Caterina da 
Siena, 


(17) The thirty 
books with the 
Appendix are in 
the edition of 
Mentz, 1605, 
in 4to. 


(18) At Madrid 
in 1616, and 

16 50, in folio, 
& alibi Nicol. 
Anton. ubi infra, 


(19) See Nicolas 
Antonio, Bibl. 
Script. Hiſpan. 
Tom. i, pag. 
560. 


(20) See the re- 
mark [D] of 
the article BON- 
FADIUS, and 
the remark [E] 
of the article 
HAILLAN. 


(21) Rapin, Re- 


tory, num. 3, 
fag. m. 232. 


(22) Ibid. pag. 
230. 


* Delectus ver- 
borum habendus 
& pondera fin- 
gulorum exami- 
nanda. Fab. 
4. *, cap. il, 


flexions on Hiſ- ' 


portano una canna in nano con la quale dicono tener lon- 
tano i diletti, tentationi, e travuglii (16). | 

[D] A hiſtory of Spain, which is looked on by many 
as a maſter-piece.] It is divided into thirty books, after 
which follows an appendix. The firſt twenty were 
printed at 'Toledo, in folio, in 1592. He added to 


them the ten other books ſome time after (17). 
He tranſlated this hiſtory himſelf out of Latin into 


Spaniſh, and publiſhed this verſion at Toledo in 1601. 
It hath been often reprinted (18). He ſometimes de- 
parts fram the original, as if he were writing, not a 
tranſlation, but a new book (19). 'The appendix 
contains only a little ſummary of ſome events from 
1515, to the time it was written ; for the author 


having finiſhed his great work at the death of Ferdi- 


nand of Arragon, in 1516, thought it would be more 
for his intereſt to publiſh a meer hiſtorical Index of 
matters ſince that time, than exact narratives of them, 
which he could not do without departing from that 
fidelity he had hitherto followed, or offending ſome 
perſons ſtill alive. Wherefore he took the ſureſt and 
honeſteſt way, and that which wiſe men have al- 
ways moſt approved if (20). He would not write of 
what happened in his own time, or a little before. 


Let us ſee the encomiums which Father Rapin has be- 
ſtowed upon this hiſtory. None of the modern 


© hiſtorians has written more judiciouſly than Mariana 
in his hiſtory of Spain. It is a maſter-piece of theſe 
laſt ages for this fingle property. There ſhines in 
© all the work a wiſdom which never ſuffers him to 
« dwell too long on noble exploits, nor to neglect 
* thoſe that are not ſo. This equality ſo judicious, 
which is always the fame in the inequality of mat- 
© ters which this author handles, is little known to 
* the hiſtorians of theſe times (21).” To underſtand. 
the full force of this encomium, we muſt add to 
it this deſcription. * 'To write judiciouſly, according 
* to Father Rapin (22), is to purſue our end on 
whatever ſubject we write, without wandring or 
* amuſing our ſelves by the way : It is to expreſs 
things with a kind of wiſdom and reſervedneſs, 
without giving way either to the heat of our ima- 
*. gination, or the briſkneſs of our wit. It is to know 
how to ſuppreſs what is ſuperfluous in the expreſſion, 
as thoſe adverbs and epithets are which diminiſh 
things by heightning them; to leave nothing in it 
* that is idle, languiſhing, and uſeleſs ; to leave out 
« generouſly what ought not to be uttered how fine 
a erer it be; to take always leſs care of the * or- 
* naments than of ſolid truth; not to ſhow heat or 
* warmth where a man ought to be cool and ſerious; 
to examine one's thoughts, and meaſure one's words, 
with that juſtneſs of ſenſe, and accurate judgment, 
* that nothing may paſs but what is exact and ju- 
* dicious. It is to have the power of reſiſting the 
«* temptation we naturally have to diſcover our wit 
„ It is to leave room for thoſe who tead hiſtory, 
„to imagine what ought not always to be faid. 
« Laftly, It is well to underſtand how to avoid con- 
« traditions, and to lay down probabilities in all 
„that 4s ſaid. And this judicious ſpirit, this cha- 
© facter of wiſdom which hiſtory requires, is a kind 
„of watchfulneſs over one's ſelf; Which allows of 
© no exaggaration, and uſes contintal precaution 
againſt thoſe bold imaginations te which a man is 
© fubje&t, when he has a wit too bright, or too luxu- 
« riant; to the end that he may expreſs great mat- 
ters in a few words, as Salluſt does- Father Rapin 
does not ſtop here, but he adds further, That Mariana 


is one of the 'moſt accompliſhed writers among the 


modern hiſtorians, becauſe he is one of the plain- 


= 


a Proteſtant ſays of him. 
palmam præripit Johannes Mariana Hiſpanus, re- 


* Amongſt all the Latin writers of hiftory Fohannes Ma- 


related 


eſt (23) That nothing gives the hiſtory of Mariana ſo 
much of that air of grandeur it hath, as the art of this 
author in bringing into it, by way of digreſſion, 
all the conſiderable things that have paſſed in the 
world, all that's admirable in the fabulous times ; all 
that was remarkable in Greece, in Sicily, in the 
Roman empire; a particular account of the repub- 
lic of Carthage, which is no where better done 
than there; the ſieges of Saguntus and Numantia; 
the paſſage of Hannibal into Italy; the ſucceſſion 
of the emperors; the birth of Chriſtianity; the 
preaching of the goſpel; the conqueſt of the Ara- 
bians, and many other great tranſactions. He is a 
genius who treats of nothing but great matters, which 
always have ſome relation to the hiſtory of Spain. 
Upon which account never did any hiftorian do 
ſo much honour to his country by any work; 
for he has attributed to his nation the greateit 
actions that have ever been done in the world (24). (24) Ibid. vun 
Among the moderns, continues Father Rapin (25). 22, pag. * 
I find Mariana, Davila, and Fra Paolo admirable _ 

for hiſtory. Mariana had the talent of thinking, (25) Ibid. aun. 
and expreſſing nobly what he thought and faid, 26, Pag. 293. 
and of imprinting a character of greatneſs upon any 

thing he confidered . . . . (26) None of the moderns (26) Ibid. ſub 
excceds Mariana, either for the greatneſs of his de- fin. Pag. 305. 
ſign, or the nobleneſs of his ftile. He is more exact 

than others, and judges ſolidly of every thing.” 


(23) Rapin, 14 
236. 
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Let us add to fo many encomiums, not what is ſaid 


by another Jeſuit in favour of Mariana (27), but what 


© Inter Latinos omnibus (27) dog 
OY f gh n decoram con- 
rum Hiſpanicarum cognitione nemini ſecundus. Va- ſtructionem, ſo- 


© luit vero Mariana inſigni eloquentia, prudentia, & nantia verba, 
magna libertate dicendi : hinc & libertatis ſtudioſiſſi- Plendorem, nar- 


Oar 
mus in Reges ſuos ſæpe eſt mordax (28). - - - - 7 07-9" i 


ingenium in non 
* riana may be reckoned the chief, being inferior to none impari materia, 
© in. the knowledge of the Spaniſb aſtairs. Mariana du tas non re- 
* was a perſon of mighty eloquence, prudence, and great ns? Om 
41 „ a is. 2 " 7us Bonarſcins, 
ty of ſpeech: Hence it was that he is often very in Amphitheatra, 
4 ſevere upon his own kings.” honorts, lib. n, 
How excellent ſoever this book of Mariana be, yet . x1, pag. 
it has ſeveral faults which have been partly cenſured ”* 92 
by a ſecretary of the Conſtable of Caftile. This cen- (28) Herm. Con- 
ſurer calls himſelf Pedro Mantuano. He publiſhed ringius de regno 
his critical remarks at Milan in 4to, in 1611 (20), and Hiſpan. apud 
intituled them Adwertencias d la Hiſtoria de Juan de Pope Blount, 
Mariana. He was then but twenty ſix years of age. Cenſura _ 
Thomas Tamaius de Vargas, who anſwered in behalf #8: Mite 
of Mariana, relates a thing that is very wonderful; (20) And fine at 
which is, that Mariana would never caſt his eyes upon the Royal Print- 
the work of his cenſurer, nor on that of his apologiſt; ing-houſe an edi- 
tho this latter offer d him his MS. before he gave it . 1 te 
to the Printer, and defied him to correct it. Noluife ae, f . 
Marianam legere, nec Mantuani cenſuram, nec Tamaji fra, Tom. ii, 
amiciſſimi capitis apologiam, etiam ante editionem fibi ab pag. 170. 
authore ad pervidendum, & emendandum oblatam, quod 
credet vix poſteritas (30). There was publiſhed in the 


 Hiftory of the Works of the Learned, at p. 139, of the (300 Nicol ane 


ton. Bibliot. 


month of November 1693, the defign of a French Scriptor. Hiſpan. 


tranſlation of Mariana, with good notes. The public Tom. i, Pag · 
ought to wiſh they may quickly enjoy this work. 567. 

There was printed in Holland, in 1694, a chronolo- 

gical abridgment of the Hiſtory of Spain, taken chiefly 

from Mariana, which is attributed to a gentlewoman 

of Rouen (31), now a Refugee in England for her (41) Called M 


religion. ny 

| Fx) His treatiſe of the alteration of coin (32) brought | 
him into trouble at the court of Spain.] Alegambe (42) It was 
only tells us, that this work diſcovered the frauds of printed in folio, 
the times, and chat at the requeſt of the ambaſſador of ** Oelen fe 
Spain, it was ſtopped by Paul V, but that the ſequel A, treatiſes 
ſhewed, that Mariana being perſecuted for this Marian 
book, was a lover of juſtice and truth. In tractatu 

de Monetz mutatione cum acrius corruptelam ſui 

temporis perſtrinxiſſet, gravem in fe concivit pro- 

© cellam ; & tractatus ipſe poſtulante Catholici Regis 

Oratore, à Summo Pontifice Paulo V tantiſper ſu- 

+ penſus fuit, donee invidia & cum ea tempeſtas con- 

quievit ; doeueruntque poſteriora tempora veri recti- (3j) Alegambe, 
que amantem fuiſſe Marianam (33). He occa- pag, 258, 4. * 


1 ſioned 


dam de la Roche. 


4) Nie 
2 Bib! 
Hiſpan. 


| | - | pag. 56: 


ed Ma- 
Roche. | 


as 
folio, 
Ie in 
th fix 
ities of 


gambe, 
, col. 2. 


Nicol. An- 
(34) Biblioth. | 
Hiſpan. Jom. 1, 
Page 560. 


tained. There is nothing more 


MARIAN A 


fioned unto himſelf great troubles, by having ſeverely in- 
« weighed againſt the corruptions of his owon time, in a trea- 
* tiſe upon the alteration of the coin; and the treatiſe itſel, 
« avas kept from being publiſhed, at the defire of the 
* ambaſſador of the Catholic king, by Pope Paul V, till 
« ſuch time as the malice of his enemies, and the conſe- 
© quences of it abere over 3 and the times following made 
it appear, that Mariana had been a lover of truth 
and juſtice. Nicolas Antonio in ſome reſpects ſpeaks 
more generally, tho' he declares, that the chief mini- 
ſters of ſtate accuſed Mariana of having cenſured the 
government. * Nec tamen, /ays he (34), vir tot me- 
« ritis ad famæ immortalitatem nitens effugere valuit 
lævæ fame diſcrimina, interpretantibus quædam ejus 
* {cripta principibus in Curia viris tanquam iniqua exer- 
* teque injurioſa ſibi ipſis, ac publicæ adminiſtrationi. 
« Cryus rei nomine ſolemniter accuſatus non niſi poſt 
agitatam diu cauſam ægreque ſtatui priſtino fuit re- 
« ftitutus. . Nor could he, tho a man that was 


* flriving by his merits to attain an immortal fame, eſcape 


« the danger of infamy, the prime nobility of the court 
« blaming fome of his writings as falſe and injurious to 
* themſelves, and the adminiſtration of the government : 
© upon which account he was accuſed in form, and was 


not, but, after a tedious defence of his cauſe, reftored to 


« his former eſiate. But here is an author who ſpeaks 
out more clearly: he aſſures us, that Mariana diſco- 
vered ſo plainly the waſting of the treaſury, by ſhow- 
ing the robberies that were committed in the coining 
of money, that the duke of Lerma, who found himſelf 


plainly pointed at, could not reſtrain his anger. It 


was not difficult for him to vex the author, becauſe 
king Philip III was clearly cenſured in this work, as 


. a lazy prince, who left the great affairs of his kingdom 


(35) Bernardin. 
Giraldus Pata- 
vinus, pro Senatu 
Veneto apologia, 
five de juſtitia 
decreti, quo Se- 
natus Venetus a- 
doleſcentes di- 
tioni ſuæ ſubditos 
ad Jeſuitarum 


ſcholas accedere 


interdixit: deque 
conditionibus qui- 


bus Jeſuitæ redi- 


tum ad Venetos 
videntur impe- 
trare poſſe. This 
piece is in a col- 
lection intituled, 
Arcana Societatis 
eſu, printed at 
Geneva in 1635, 
an 80, | 


to the diſcretion of his miniſters. Princes who are 
much governed by a Favourite, are eaſily provoked 
againſt thoſe, who expoſe them to public contempt by 
a juſt and free cenſure of this ſlavery. Mariana was 
caſt into priſon, and did not come out till a year was 


bo. wag but the event ſhowed that he was not mi- 


en, in foretelling, that the abuſes which he re- 
proved, would throw Spain into great confuſion. 'The 


writer who gives an account of this is called Bernardin 


Giraldus, whom I have cited once before. Quarum 
* ( Differtationum ) una fuit, (ſays he 35) de Monetæ 
© mutatione in Hiſpania, qua quidem fraudes, & im- 
poſturæ Miniſtrorum Regiorum Monetas publicas 
* adulterantium detegebantur, oſcitantia, & dormita- 
tio Philippi III, Regis Catholici perſtringebatur, in- 
* gentia denique damna in univerſam Hiſpaniam ex 
improbiſſimo Regiorum peculatu certo exoritura præ- 
* nuntiabantur : quem librum qui legat, & hodiernum 
* Hiſpaniz ſtatum non ignoret, abeſſe haudquaquam 
© poſlit, quin Marianam ; AO hominem fuiſſe ag- 
* noſcat (qui ea, quæ hodie Hiſpania experitur mala, 
tanto ante ut vates occinerit) vel certe prudentiam 
genus divinationis eſſe intelligat. Verum vehementer 


ea res Lermæum Ducem, Regiz Hiſpanicz Sejanum, 


* Pupugit : quippe qui fundi Hiſpanici calamitas eſſet, 
* ſeque a Mariana deſignari ſatis intelligeret. Homi- 
nem ergo in vincula poſcit, in iiſque annum verten- 

tem amplius continet. - - - Of which. Diſſertations, 
one was ( ſays he) concerning the alteration of the coin 
in Spain, wherein the frauds and impoſtures of the mi- 
niſtiy in adulterating the current money were expoſed, 
and the negligence and indolence of Philip I1Tawas cen- 
ſured, and, in fine, the great miſchief5 to the whole king- 
dom, from the moſt unjuſt robberies of the public by the 
* courtters awere foretald : which book whoever reads, and 
is not unacquainted with the preſent ſtate of Spain, muſt 
needs acknowledge that Mariana ( avho could, fo long before 
2 happened, foretel the evils which Spain at this day 
labours under] was a true prophet, or at leaft that 
Prudence is a kind of prophetic fdirit. This affair did 
vehemently exaſperate the duke 
the Spaniſh court : he being the cauſe 9 
that kingdom, and awell knowing that be was the perſon 
intended by Mariana. Wherefore he prevailed to have 
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the faults of government are not the ſame as they 


related by Mr Varillas [F]: but there had been more reafon to moleſt him upon the ac- 
count of another book, which Spain and Italy ſuffered to go abroad, and which was 
burnt at Paris by a decree of the 13 becauſe of the pernicious doctrine it con- 
editious, nor more capable of expoſing kingdoms to 

frequent revolutions, and even the lives of princes to the knife of aſſaſſins, than this 
book of John Mariana [G]. It expoſed the Jeſuits, and chiefly in France, to a thouſand 


bloody 


© him put in priſon, where he detained him more than a 
© wear.” 

LEE. and expoſed him to a puniſhment which 
is ill related by Mr Varillas.] This Hiſtorian pretends 
that Ribadeneira © durſt not write in Spain under the 
« reign of Philip II, what Charles V had contributed 

to oblige the court of Rome to proceed to the laſt 

extremities againſt Henry VIII. One muſt have as 
little knowledge of the court of Spain as Dr Burnet 
has, continues he, who knows not that the ſame 

Philip II baniſhed Mariana into Sicily for fifteen 
upon a leſs important occaſion than 
that of writing againſt Charles V, fince it was 
only for writing a treatiſe about money, which 
did not ſo directly concern the majeſty of the Ca- 
tholic kings, as the conduct of Charles V, with 


— 
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wh 


reſpect to Henry VIII (36). There are three falſhoods (6) Varillas's 


in theſe words: I. Mariana was never baniſhed into Anſwer to the 
Sicily; much leſs did this pretended baniſhment laſt Criticiſms of Dr 
fifteen years. II. Philip IT was dead when this Jeſuit 28 . 
wrote about money. III. This treatiſe offended much 8 mes 
more the king of Spain, who then reigned (37), than 
the book of Ribadeneira would have offended Philip II, (37) See, in the 


if he had deſcribed in it the condu& of Charles V to- 


precedingremark, 


wards Henry VIII. I take no notice of the abſurdity the words of Ber- 
that is in his remark upon Ribadeneira ; this matter nard. Giraldus. 


has been ſolidly refuted by the learned man who re- 
plied to him (38). 
[G] There is nothing more ſeditious . . . 


book of Mariana.) The title of it is, de Rege & Regis tique de 


tions. The author having propoſed, in the fixth 
chapter of the firſt book, to conſider whether it be 
lawful to kill a tyrant, enters on this ſubje& with a 
narrative of the tragical end of Henry III. He admires 


the courage of James Clement, and ſays, there were 
different opinions about the action of this young 


monk : ſome commended it, and thought it worthy of 


immortality ; others blamed it, becauſe they were of 


opinion, that it is never lawful for a meer private 
man to kill a prince declared king by the nation, and 
anointed with the ſacred oil according to cuſtom, altho' 
this prince becomes a wicked man, and a tyrant. 
De facto monachi non una opinio fuit, multis laudantibus 
atque immortalitate dignum judicantibus : vituperant alii 


prudentiæ & eruditionis laude præſtantes, fas efſe ne- 


gantes cuiguam privata auctoritate Regem conſenſu populi 


renunciatum, ſacroque oleo de more delibutum ſanctumque 


adeo perimere, fit ille quamwis perditis moribus, atque in 


tyrannidem degenerarit (39). We may clearly perceive, 
that Mariana is one of thoſe who approved the action 
of James Clement; for he rejects the principle, upon 
which wiſe and learned men condemned it. Beſides, 
he affefts to extol the courage and undaunted ſteddi- 


(39) Mariana, de 
Rege & R | 


(38) See the De- 
. than this fence de la Cri- 


Mr Va- 


Inſtitutione, and it was printed at Toledo in the year rillas, Pa- 65. 
1598, with the king's licence, and the uſual approba- 


egis 


Inſtitutione, Jib. 
i, cap. vi, pag. 


m 54. 


neſs of this aſſaſſin, without dropping one word that 


tends to render him odious to the reader. This ob- 
ſervation does admirably diſcover the whole venom 
of the doctrine of this jeſuit; for it is certain, that 


he only begins with the — of Henry III, that 


he might deſcend from the theſis to the hypotheſis, 
and to ſhow the people a notable caſe of tyranny, that 


ſo at all times, when they ſhould find themſelves in the 


like condition, they might think that their circum- 


ſtances did warrant them to make uſe of the knife 


_ againſt their monarchs. But if it be once lawful to 


do this, when people live under ſuch a prince as 
Henry III, I know not what monarc!,,, ought not to 
fear that they ſhall be aſſaſſmated or dethroned : for 
oftentimes the good and evil of two conditions are 
counterbalanced when they are compared together. If 
were 
under Henry III, yet it will be faid, that all thi 

duly conſidered, they are equal, and from —f 


of Lerma, the Sejanus of people will conclude, that they are in the fame condi- 
the myſeries of "tion which the Jeſuit has deſcribed. However let us 


go on with the explication of his ſyſtem. 


Mariana 


* 
. 
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(40) He refutes 
them at the end 
of this fixth 
chapter . 


unde ortum ha- 
bet regia poteſtas, 
rebus exigentibus 
Regem in jus vo- 
cari poſſe, & fi 
ſanitatem reſpuat 
principatu ſpolia- 
ri, neque ita in 
Principem jura 
poteſtatis tran- 
ſtulit, ut non ſibi 
majorem reſerva- 
rit poteſtatem. 
Mariana, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 57. 


and ninth of the 
firſt book. 


(43) Ibid, pag. 
58. 


(44) Principem 
publicum hoſtem 
declaratum ferro 
perimere, eadem- 
que facultas eſto 
cuicunque priva- 
to, qui ſpe impu- 
nitatis abjecta, 


conatum juvandi 
rempublicam in- 
gredi voluerit. 
id. pag. 60. 


(45) Ul. ib. 


(46) Neque enim 
id in cujuſquam 
privati arbitrio 
ponimus, non in 
- multorum, nifi 
pes vox popu- 
li adfit, viri eru- 
diti & graves in 
conſilium adhi- 


bentur. Id. ib. 


(47) Ibid, cap. 
Di, Pag. 65. 


(48) Ib. pag. 64. 
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MARIAN A. 


bloody reproaches [H], and to very mortifying inſults, which are repeated every 


Mariana relates the reaſons of thoſe who blamed 
James Clement, that is to ſay, according to him, the 
reaſons of thoſe, who teach, that every one muſt 

atiently ſubmit to the tyrannical yoke of his lawful 
— 1 and before he anſwers them (40), he 


produces the arguments of the contrary party, built 


upon this fundamental principle, that the authority of 
the people is ſuperior to that of kings (41). This 
is his beloved poſition, for proof of which he ſpends 
two whole chapters (42). Having alledged the rea- 
ſons of each party, he declares, I, That according 
to the opinions of Divines and Philoſophers, a prince 
who, by main force, and without the general conſent of 
the people, is poſſeſſed of the ſovereign power, is 
one whom every private perſon has a right to kill: 
© Perimi à quocunque, vita & principatu ſpoliari 
« poſle (43). . . - . - May be killed by any one, and de- 
* prived of his life and crown.” II. That if a prince, 
who is lawfully created, or who is a lawful ſucceſſor 
to his anceſtors, overturns the religion, and public 
laws, without hearkening to the remonſtrances of the 
nation, he muſt be made away by the ſafeſt and ſureſt 


(42) The eighth method. III. That the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way of do- 


ing it, is to aſſemble the. States, and in this aſſembly 
to depoſe him, and there to order that an army be 
raiſed againſt him, if it be neceſſary for removing his 
tyranny. IV. That ſuch a prince may be lawfully 
put to death, and that each private perſon, who ſhall 
have the courage to attempt to kill him, has a right 
to do it (44). V. That if an aſſembly of the States 
cannot be held, and it- appears nevertheleſs to be the 
will of the people that the tyrant ſhould be dif- 
patched, there is no _ perſon but may lawfully 
kill this prince, to ſatisfy the deſire of the people; 


Qui votis publicis favens eum perimere tentavit, 


© haud quaquam inique eum feciſſe exiſtimabo (45). 
accompliſh æubat is wiſhed by the people, 
« ſhall attempt to kill him, Tfhall not judge him to have 


* ated at all unjuſtly. VI. That the judgment of a 
private perſon, or of many, is not ſufficient ; but one 


muſt be governed by the voice of the people, and alſo 


conſult grave and learned men (46). VII. That, in- 
deed, it ſhows greater courage to riſe up openly againſt 
the tyrant ; but there is no leſs prudence to attack 
him ſecretly, and deftroy him in the ſnares that are 
laid for him. E quidem majoris virtutis & animi 


fimultatem aperte exercere, palam in hoftem reipublice 


irruere : ſed non minoris prudentiæ, fraudi & infidiis 
locum captare, quod fine motu contingat minori certe peri- 
culo publico atque privato (47). He adviſes therefore, 
either that he ſhould be attacked in his own palace with 


open force, or that a conſpiracy ſhould be formed 


againſt him; he will have it that open war, crafty de- 


vices, frauds, and treacheries, are equally lawful : 
and if the conſpirators, adds he, are not killed in 


the attempt, they ought to be admired as heroes all 
their life-times : if they periſh in it, then they fall 
victims acceptable to Go bp and men, and their efforts 


deſerve immortal praiſes. Aut in apertam vim pro- 


rumpitur ſeditione facta armiſque publice ſumptis . . aut 
majori cautione, fraude & ex inſidiis pereunt, uno aut 
paucis in ejus caput occulte conjuratis, ſuoque periculo rei- 
publice incolumitatem redimere ſatagentibus. uod fi 
evaſerint, inflar magnorum Heroum in omni vita e 
ciuntur : fi ſecus accidat, grata ſuperis, grata hominibus 


hoftia cadunt, nobili conatu ad omnem poſteritatis me- 
moriam illuſtrati. Itague aperta vi & armis poſſe oc- 
cidi tyraunum, five impetu in regiam fatto, five com- 


miſſa pugna in confeſſo eft. Sed & dolo atque infidiis 


exceptum (48). VIII. That altho' there ſeems to be no 
difference between an aſſaſſin who kills with the ſtab of 
a knife, and one who poiſons ; yet becauſe Chri- 
ſtianity has abrogated the laws of the Athenians, 
which ordered criminals to drink a poiſoned cup ; 
Mariana de not approve that a tyrani ſhould be 
killed by poiſon mixed with his meat; but if any 
would make uſe of poiſon, he would have it applied 


to his cloaths, or to his ſaddle.” Ergo me auttore neque 


noxium medicamentum hoſti detur, neque lethale venenum 
in cibo & potu temperetur in ejus perniciem. Hoc tamen 
temperamento uti, in hac quidem difputatione licebit, fi 


non ipſe qui perimitur venenum baurire cogitur, quo in- 


| timis medullis concepts pereat : ſed exterius ab alio adbi- 


beatur nihil adjuvante eo qui perimendus eff, Nimirum 
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day, 


and 


cum tanta vis eft veneni, ut ſella eo aut veſte delibuta 
vim interficiendi habeat (49). 4 

Such is the ſyſtem of this Jeſurt. The laſt part 
of it is very abſurd; it is a ridiculous diſtinction: 
for he who drinks poiſon without knowing it, and 
believing it to be good food, does not any ways con- 
tract the guilt of thoſe who deſtroy themſelves; and 
yet to preſerve a tyrant from ſo great a crime, Ma- 
riana would not have him made to drink or eat poi- 
ſon (50). Moreover, if it were true, that in drink- 
ing off the poiſon, without knowing of it, he would 
be guilty of his own death; he would be no leſs 
guilty in putting on a poiſoned ſhirt : and yet Ma- 
riana makes no ſcruple to conſent, that his cloaths 
ſhould be poiſoned, his ſaddles, or any other things 
which act from without upon the inward parts. I 
ſay therefore, that the eighth article of this Tefait is un- 


worthy of a man who underſtands reaſoning; and I 


am ſurprized, that a man who had ſo much. good 
ſenſe, and ſo much Logic, ſhould trifle ſo childiſhly. 
Abating this, many people are perſuaded, that his 
ſyſtem is finely contrived, that the parts of it are 
well connected together, and that he proceeds natu- 
rally from one conſequence to another, Suppoſe once 
ſay they, that a king holds of the people, as being 
his ſupreme judge, and that he is accountable to them, 
all the reſt will follow of courſe. And therefore the 
author who refuted Mariana, laid down a principle 
quite oppoſite to this, wiz. That Sovereign princes de- 
fend only upon GO P, to avhom alone it belongs to call 
them to an account (51): I ſhall not enter upon the 
diſcuſſion of this queſtion 3 but ſhall only obſerve, 
that as the doctrines of Mariana are very deſtructive 
of the public good : it had been better that he had 
argued inconſequently, than to follow, like a good 


Logician, the conſequences of his principle. See above 
remark [S] of the article LOYOLA _ 
[H] I expoſed the Feſuits ...... to a thouſand 


bloody reproaches.] The Catholics and Proteſtants thun- 
dred upon them, out-yying one another, upon occaſion 
of theſe doctrines of Mariana, and chiefly after the 
execrable attempt of Ravaillac: for it was ſaid, that 
the reading of Mariana had inſpired this cruel aſſaſſin 
with the infamous deſign of ſtabbing Henry IV. 
Wherefore Father Coton publiſhed a letter which he 


wrote to Mary de Medicis, the widow of that prince, 


wherein he quotes fome famous Jeſuits who taught 


the contrary to what Mariana had maintained : he did 


(49) Ibid, pop, 
67. 


( 50) Crudele ex- 
iſtimarunt, atque 
A Chriſtianis me- 
ribus alienum, 
quantumvis flagi- 
tits coopertum eg 
adigere homi- 
nem, ut fibi ipf 
manus afferat py. 
gione in viſcera 
adacto, aut le- 
thali veneno in 
cibo aut potu 
temperato. Pe. 
rinde enim eſt. 
neque minus hn- 
manitatis legibus, 
jzurique nature 
contrarium : quo 
in vitam ſuam 
ſæ vire vetatur 
omnibus. Ne- 
gamus ergo ho- 
ſtem, quem 
fraude dedimus 
perimi poſſe, ve- 
neno interfici u- 
re. Mariana, 
ibid. pag. 66. 
(51) Rouſſel, in 
chap. xvii of hi 


Anti-Mariara, 


more, for he aſſerted, that the book of this Spaniſh 


Jeſuit was condemned in 1606, in one of their con- 
gregations. I ſhall ſet down his own words (5 2). Such 
therefore being the judgment, and ſuch the decrees 
of theſe grave and eminent doctors of our ſociety ; 
how can the private opinion of Mariana prejudice the 
reputation of the whole order, which, according 
to it's inſtitution, being extreamly careful of hold- 
ing faſt the holy ordinances of the church, and re- 


ry 


as to temporals depend upon Gop only, has of a 
long time diſowned the raſhneſs of a bold pen, and 
articularly in the provincial congregation of France, 
eld in this city of Paris, in 1606, wherein, more- 


ral of our ſociety, was requeſted, that thoſe who 
had written to the prejudice of the crown of France, 


which the faid reverend Father did afterwards very 
carefully and exactly, being very ſorry, that, thro” 
inadvertency, in his abfence, and without his having 


tion, The words which he uſed in his anſwer are 


the care of your congregation, and are very 
much troubled, that this was not perceived before 
the printing of ſuch books; which however we 
have commanded forthwith to be corrected, and 
* we will take moſt diligent care for the future, 
* that ſuch things ſhall not happen. One copy of 
Mariana would ſcarce be found now; were it not for 


© the pernicious - liberality of the heirs of Wechelius, 
© who are known to be of the pretended reformed re- 


* ligion, and who printed it at their own charges, not 


out of any deſire to ſerve the public, as may be 
© eaſily preſumed, but from a 


particular defign to 


over, the reverend Father Claudius Aquaviva, gene- 


(52) Coton, Let- 
ter declaratory of 
the Doctrine of 
the Jeſuits, Pag. 
8, 9. | 


ſpectful to the power and authority of kings, who 


ſhould be reſtrained, and their books ſuppreſſed : 


ſeen the work, they had made uſe of his approba- 


theſe (53): we have approved the judgment and (53) See the fol- | 


lowing remark. 


_ © prejudice 
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MARIAN A. 


and will never be ended; which hiſtorians will in paſſion tranſcribe dne from another 4 


- prejudice our ſociety. As to what concerns Ravaillac's 


reading of Mariana, it is aſſerted in the ſame letter, 
that the parliament knew * by the repeated depoſition 
of this wretch, that Mariana contributed nothing to 
the execrable parricide, and could not influence him, 
« fince the wretch had not ſufficient knowledge of 
the language wherein his book was written. Which 
« diſcovers, adds Father Coton, the uncharitable in- 
© tention of thoſe who go on ſtill to ſay, that he had 
© it all by heart (54).* In another book Father Coton 
repeats and inforces this. The Heretics of France, 
« ſays he (55), will have Mariana to have induced Ra- 
© yaillac to give that unhappy and execrable blow, as 
having learned his book by heart. To which it 
will be replied a hundred times, on peril of honour 
and life, that Ravaillac did never ſee nor read it, 
and did never ſo much as hear the name of Maria- 
na, except when he was aſked whether he had read 
his book; and he anſwered no, and that he did not 


RR WW M wa a 


Coëffeteau, witneſs alſo the verbal proceſs which 
© was made of the matter: from whence we may in- 
© fer what ſhameleſs calumny will do; for there being 
© nothing more falſe than to ſay, that this wretch ſaw 
© even the cover of Mariana's book frequently, yet 


«* ſome of the common people will believe, by hearing 


© it reported, that he knew it by heart, from one end 
to the other, as has. been ſaid. I will add, that 
© tho* Ravaillac had read it, yet it is moſt falſe that 
Mariana taught the murder and parricide this wretch 
committed; which yet in this place and through his 
© Whole book the calumniator endeavours to perſuade. 
* Nay, in ſome reſpect, it were to be wiſhed, that 
© Ravaillac, had read Mariana in caſe he could have 
< underſtood him; for Mariana teaches expreſsly, as 
* Gretſerus ſhows, that a lawful prince ought not to 
be killed by a private perſon upon his own private au- 
* thority.” Father Coton is miſtaken, the book of Ma- 
riana was very fit to inſpire one with the attempt of 


aſſaſſinating Henry IV, for that Jeſuit ſays, that the 


action of James Clement was good, and that if the 


voice of the people, and the counſel of ſome learned 


men concur to declare that the prince oppreſſes reli- 
gion, a private perſon may kill him. By joining theſe 
two things together, we may conclude the juſtice of 
aſſaſſinating Henry IV. For if Henry III, a Catholic 
to the higheſt degree, was an oppreſſor of catholi- 
ciſm, becauſe he laboured for the rights of an heretical 


prince who was to be his ſucceſſor, one may believe 


in general, that every prince who is favourable to 


_ Heretics deſigns to oppreſs religion. Now if it be law- 


ful to kill an oppreſſor of religion, it is lawful doubt- 
leſs to kill him who has a mind to oppreſs it as ſoon 
as he can : for prudence will not permit that we ſhould 


ſuffer evil to encreaſe till it be come to ſuch a height 
that it is difficult to put a ſtop to it; but we ought 
to prevent it and attack it whilſt it is weak. Beſides, 


by the voice of the people we muſt not underſtand 


the judgment of all private perſons ; it is ſufficient 


WE (56) The French 


Mercury, Tem, 7 
fel, 440. See , 


veyſo. 


W (57) mad. for 


442, Verſo, 


that in every city there are ſeveral perſons who join 
their voices for certain things. Now it is paſt all 
doubt, that the kingdom was full of people who ſuſpe- 
cted that Henry IV had a mind to make the Reformed 
religion triumphant as ſoon as he could, and that he 
undertook a war againſt the houſe of Auſtria only up- 
on this proſpect. Thus Ravaillac reaſoning upon the 
principles of Mariana, and joining to them, according 
to cuſtom, a ſenſe of accommodation, might very well 
believe, that - he had no leſs a right than James Cle- 
ment. 'There were but too many learned men; and in' 
his judgment very prudent, who confirmed him in his 
pernicious deſign, and that for the good of religion. See 
in the remark [K] his anſwer to them who aſked him 
why he had committed this aſſaſſination, and remember 
that he declared before the judges, that his © reſolution” 
© to kill the king was becauſe that prince had not 
* endeayoured (as he had power) to reduce thoſe of the” 
* pretended Reformed religion, to the Catholic, Apo- 
* ſtolic, and Roman church (56), and becauſe he had 
© heard that the king intended to make. war againſt 
the "es, and tranſlate the holy ſee to Paris (57); 
for making war againſt the Pope, ſaid he (58), was 

to make war againſt Gop, in as much as the Pope 
was Gop, and Gov was the Pop. 

VOL. IV. Ne. XII. 


know what it was; witneſs the reverend Father 


Reges inſtituendi ſunt : Non dubitavit autem & a- 


© to poiſon him. 


and 


A Catholic writer, who refuted the declaratory letter | 
written by Father Coton, in a book intituled (50) This work 
Anti-Coton (59), informs me of ſome things was fallly aſeri- 
which deſerve a place here. This book of bed to the mini- 
Mariana, ſays he (60), having been firſt printed at my —_ au 
© Toledo, was brought into France about eight years — 
© ago, and preſented to the king; and the ſeditious (bo) Anti-Cotor; 
* Clauſes of this book being repreſented to his majeſty, printed in 1610, 
© he called for Father Coton and aſked him; whether Pag. 12, 13. 
© he approved of this doctrine. But the ſaid Jeſuit, 
who complies with occaſions, and ſuits himſelf to 
the times, ſaid, that he did not at all approve it: 
© According to which anſwer, his majeſty, by the 
advice of Monſieur Servin his advocate general; 
* commanded Coton to write againſt it; but he ex- 
* cuſed himſelf, knowing very well, that he could 
not write againſt it without contradicting the gene- 
© neral of the order, and the provincial of Toledo, 
and a great body of Jeſuits who had approved this 
© book. And now he ſees that by the death of 
this king, the Jeſuits are loaded with an univerſal ha- 
o 


tred, and that he is urged by the court of parliament, 
and by the Sorbonne, he has written an epiſtle de- 

claratory, wherein he condemns Mariana, but in 

terms ſo ſoft and doubtful, that it plainly appears he 

is afraid of offending him, faying only; that it is the 

raſhneſs of a bold pen, whereas he ought to have ac- 
cuſed the perſon of Hereſy, and perfidious and bar- 

barous treaſon, and the doctrine of impiety and en- 

mity to Gap and men. And if he had reproved 

Mariana, as he deſerves, it had been too late; but 

* he ſhould have written when the king commanded 

* him, and not have ſuffered this opinion to take root 

© in the minds of the people, which cot the king 

© his life a few years after.” Father Coton found eight | 
lyes in this narrative. See his apologetical anſwer to (61) Pag. . 4, 
the Anti-Coton (61). For the reſt, if the Jeſuits of 5 alſe the 1 
France were troubled upon the account of their brother fever of Eudæ- 
Mariana, thoſe of Germany had likewiſe a rs in _ ers | 
this ſtorm, as appears by the apology which James „ de ante on 
Gretſerus was obliged — publiſh. (62)... Let us add 7, 54 
this paſſage of Conringius. Prodiit & alius ejus (62) Sce bis rife 
* ( Mariane) libellus de Inſtitutione Regis, multa præ- pertilio Heretico | — 
clara continens, in quo hberrime judicat quo modo Politicus. Fa- 1 
ther Coton 
ſpeaks of it ln 
his Letter Decla- % 
ratory, pag. 7» , 


* 


« perte quoque docere, {i Rex vel anathemate tactus, 
vel excommunicatus, ac nonnihil receflit a Romana 
© Ecclefia, licere in illum gladio; igne ſcilicet animad- and in his Apolos 
< yertere. Ea tamen pietate videri voluit, ut dixerit getical Anſwerz 
© Regem veneno tolli non licere, quaſi vero. Com- Peg. 33. 
© buitus vero hic eſt liber ob talem horrendam doctri- 5 * 
nam Pariſis, & coacti fuere Jeſuitæ diſſenſum pro- > 
© fiteri. Non dubitavit & Mariana Sicarium Henrici 
* quarti Regis Galliz inter Sanctos memorare (63). 8 
© Another little treatiſe of (Mariana) was publiſhed, in- regno Fliſpan. 
< tituled de Inſtitutione Regis, containing many remar- apud Pops 
* markable things, wherein he wery freely gives his judg- Blount, Cenſurd 4 
ment how kings are to be inſtructed: and makes no ſeru- 1 40 8 9 
ple, to affirm, that, if a king is either excommuni- * 
* cated; or hath at all differed from the church of 
© Rome, it is lawful to deſtroy him, yet he would ap- | 
© pear fo pious forſooth, as to ſay, that it is unlawful | | - 
This book, for ſuch execrable doctrine, , 1 
© evas burnt at Paris, and the Feſuits were obliged ta : .. 
* diſown it. Mariana did not heſitate to reckon among ft Wm „ 
the ſaints, the aſſaſſin of Henry I king of France. | 
J think that Conringius commits two miſtakes : Ma- 
riana did not affirm that it is is lawful to kill a prince 
who departs never ſo little from the Romiſh commu- 
nion, or who is meerly excommunicated : and ſince 
his book was printed above ten years before the 
death of Henry IV, he could not mention Ravaillac in — | - ol 
it. If he had ſpoken of this monſter in other books, | „ _@ 
as of a ſaint, doubtleſs this had been objected to the 0 1 
Jeſuits, every time that the ſeditious maxims of Ma- 5 
riana were repreſented to them, ſince the impreſſion 4 
of thoſe other books; but I do not think that it 
was ever done. There has always been a great diſſe- 
rence put between Ravaillac and James Clement. The 
latter had ſome perſons that publickly approved him, 
nay, ſome that commended him highly ; but the other 
never had any ſuch that 1 know of. The reaſon 
of this is plain, Henry III was excommunicated 
when: he Was killed; but Henry IV had been for 
K 1 a long 
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and which appear the more plauſible, becauſe the book was printed with good approba- 


tions [I]. It was affirmed that Ravaillac took from it the abominable deſign he exe- 
cuted againſt the life of Henry IV, and that he confeſſed it in his anſwer to his interro- 


a long time reconciled to the Pope when he was 
killed. | 

Let us upon this occaſion make a critical remark 
upon Mr Seckendorf. He pretends that the doctrine 


of Mariana conſiſts in this, that a meer private perſon, 


being excited either by his own zeal or the Pope's or- 
ders, may attempt the Life of an heretical king. 
Dudum quoque, male audiit, ſays he (64), Feſuitarum So- 
cietas propter doctrinam Joh. Marianz, itidem Feſuitæ 
Hiſpani, aliorumgque, qui flatuerunt, licitum, immo lau- 


dabile ee, fi quis, privatus licet aut ſubditus, Regem 


(64) Seckendorf, 
iſt. Lutheran. 

lib. iii, pag, 332. 
num. 68. 


aut Principem hereticum, mandato Pontificis, vel etiam 


ex xelb religionis quovis modo & medio tollat. But it 
is certain that Mariana laid down his poſition in ge- 

neral terms, and ſaid nothing in particular, either of 
| heretical princes, or the permiſſions and diſpenſations 

of the court of Rome; his maxims reſpect all nations 

and all tyrants : he excludes not from his rules the 
Proteſtants, who ſhould live under a tyrannical govern- 
ment; he excludes not from them the Mahometans 
nor the Pagans : he treats this queſtion altogether as 
Ariſtotle would have done ; neither do I ſee in what 
Milton, and ſuch like writers, who are ſo numerous, 
can blame the hypotheſis of this Spaniard, unleſs 
they ſhould condemn the preamble which he made uſe 
of in favour of James Clement: but this preamble is 
not exactly his doctrine; it denotes only by way of 
conſequences, the application the author would make 
of his maxims (65). 

[II... .. it was printed with good approbations.] 
Peter de Onna, provincial of the regulars for the re- 


65) See what 
as been ſaid a- 
bove, in the re- 
mark [G]; and 


note, that demption of captives, having read and examined it by 
2 Gretſer order of the king of Spain, praiſed it and judged it 

as ſhown, that worthy to be printed. The author obtained a licence 
_ — of his Catholic majeſty for ten years. Stephen Ho- 
than — of jeda, a Jeſuit, viſitor of the province of Toledo, and 
Mariana. See authorized by the general of the ſociety, permitted the 


alſo the book in- 
tituled, A Col- 
lection of Pieces 
concerning the 


Romiſh Doctrine this to aſcribe the doctrine of this author to the 
and Practices of whole ſociety. And that you may know, ſays he (66), 
depoſing king, that this is not the opinion only of a few Feſuits, in 
2 f oF Lift the frontiſpiece of Mariana's book, there is an approba- 
and State which tion and permiſſion to print it, from the general of the order 
enſues, Printed Aquawviva, and from Stephen Hoyeda, wiſitor of the ſociety of 
at Geneva, 1627, # ESUS, in the province of Toledo. Moreover, in the 
| FE: 4325 ſame permiſſion to print it, it is ſaid , that before the 
* bermiſſion auas granted, theſe books of Mariana were ap- 
(sc) Anti-Coton, Prowed by 
— 25 22 f eſuits. From auhence it follows, that though the ge- 
neral Aquaviva had been impoſed upon, (as Father Co- 

7 Quippe appro- ton avould make us believe, by forging letters at his plea- 
tos Prius a vs ſure from this Aquaviva) yet the wifitor and Feſuitical 

| _— 1 wag — ewho dad book before it was printed, 
erdine. could not be impoſed upon. IT ſhall here add the an- 
| ſwer of Father Coton, which contains ſomething ve- 
ry ſurprizing. The calumniator calls in queſtion the an- 
fewer of the R. Father general Claudius Aquawviva ; but 
the tenor of it, here inſerted in the margin 4, will ſhow 
that I do not impoſe upon the reader as he does. And as 
to the doctors, of whom he makes ſo great a noiſe, who 
approved Mariana, they are no more than three ; which 


impreſſion of the work, after he knew the good te- 
ſtimony which ſome learned and grave Jeſuits gave of it. 


J Ad ea que 
Congregatio Pro- 
vinciæ Franciæ 
proponenda cen- 
ſuit: reſpondeo, 
Probamus judi- 
cium ac ſtudium 
Congregationis: 
& ſane doluimus 
vehementer, ubi 
aliqua hujuſmodi 
poſt librorum 


aubo have approved the thirteen or fourteen books of 
thoſe of our ſociety, who have taught and maintained the 
contrary to Mariana, agreeably to the council of Conſtance. 


to be alledged to this purpoſe, is it not more conſiderable 
in the permiſſion he gave to a great number of au- 
thors, to print the aforeſaid books, than in that ſingle 
permiſſion he ggve to Mariana, which is noauobjected (67) ? 

That which is ſurprizing in theſe words is, that 
Father Coton confeſſes, that the general Aquaviva 


tantum editio- 
mem obſer vari 
cognovimus, & 
ſtatim emendari 
juſſimus, & in 


poſterum ut ca- A ved . p R 
. — approved the book of Mariana, and licenſed the im- 
_ preſſion of it. But this does not appear at the be- 


nituri porro ſu- ung of this book, where we find only that the 
mus. ather Viſitor, having a ſpecial commiſſion from the 
general, permits the k of Mariana to be printed. 


67) Coton's A- This proves only that the general Aquaviva en- 


logetical An- 
wer, Pape 35. 
36% 


truſted this viſitor with the office: of permitting ar for« 
8 2 6 


# 


The author of the Anti-Coton took advantage of 


learned and grave men of the order of the 


is a much ſmaller number than that of thirty or forty, 


And if the. authority of the reverend Father General is 


gatories. 


bidding the impreſſion of ſuch books as were written 


by the Jeſuits ; in conſequence whereof this viſitor al- 
lowed that Mariana ſhould publiſh this book. But 


this does not prove, that the general knew either that 


Mariana had written de inſtitutione principis, or that 
this book contained a pernicious doctrine. There 
are cenſors of books in all countries, who exerciſe 
this office by authority from the prince, or from the 
biſhops, &c. If they approve a Herefy, does it fol- 
low that the prince, or the biſhop, from whom they 


received their commiſſion, does alſo approve that He- 


rely ? By no means, unleſs it be known, either that 
they communicated the MS to their maſter, before 
it was approved, or that their approbation was ratified 
by him. It is very ſtrange, that neither Father Coton, 
nor Father Richeome (68) did ever uſe this reaſon. 'Their 


brother Eudæmon Johannes had not ſuch a miſt be- 2 categorical «xz. 


fore his eyes in this reſpect. See what he anſwers 


to the author of the Anti-Coton : p. 15. Affirmas 


* Marianz librum à Generali Societatis atque à Pro- 
vinciali Toletano approbatum fuiſſe : pag. 23. A- 
* pologiam meam pro Henrico Garneto editam eſſe 
cum approbatione Præpoſiti Generalis. Utrumque 


recognoſcunt ipfi, ſed aliis tradunt recognoſcendos 3 
ui ſi eos probaverint, tum demum poteſtatem eden- 
A «+. + Neque difficilis eſt, forma diplo- 

matis, quod legitur in libro Marianz, cujus edendi 

poteſtatem Generalis non fecit, ſed Viſitator, non, 


neralis delegarat, ut ſi liber is deſignatis eam ad 
rem Theologis probaretur, imprimendi ejus faculta- 


Mariana hath been approved by the general of the fecie- 


defence ꝙ Henry Garnet wvas publiſhed with the appro- 
bation of the general. Both are falſe, for our gower- 


others ta be examined; by whom, if approved, they are 


obtain the licence, which is prefixed ta Mariana's book 


a W a.a'6.6:..64.6. 5,860 M 66 6; 6 


| be the provincial, as you ſay) whom the general 
« had deputed, that, if the book had been approved by the 


tem dare poſſet (69). - - Jou affirm that the book of 


(68) Richeome, 


mination of the 


Anti- Coton, 


chap. Xix, pas, 
168, 169. bs 


mendacium eſt. Nam moderatores noftri libros non 


ut tu ſcribis Provincialis, cui partes in ea re ſuas Ge- 


(69) Eudemen 


Joannes, in Con- 


futatione Anti- 


ty, and by the provincial at Toledo: pag. 23. that my Cotoni, page 5 


nors do not themſeFves reviſe books, but deliver them ta 
allowed to be publiſhed... . . . Nor wwas it difficult to 


which was not given by the general, but the viſitor - 


© examiners, he might give leave for it's publication.” 


The true way of rendring Aquaviva an accomplice to 
the abominable doctrine of Mariana, would be to prove 
that after he knew what his ſubdelegate or commiſſary 
had licenſed, he was content with it, and he conſented 
that Mariana ſhould leave in his 
it. But the Jeſuits took care net to be catched this 
way: they acquainted the public (70), that their father- 
general, being advertiſed by Richeome in 1599, and 


by their Fathers in France, ordered that the book of 


Mariana ſhould be corrected, and the public never had ſeen, 
ſay they (71), any copy without correction, had not the Here- 
tics, who thought it auould be for their advantage, pre- 
fently re-printed it. They publiſhed a fragment of A- 
quaviva's letter upon this occaſion (72), and alſo the 
general order he ſent to-all the colleges of the Jeſuits, 
wherein he forbids them to publiſh and teach any 
doctrine, which tends any wiſe to the ruin of ſove- 


« gue, Provincie ; deinde ægerrime tulifſe, quod libri ii 
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mended 


k all that was in 


( 70) Richeome, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
163, | 


(71) Id. ib. 


* 


(72) See, abo, 
citations (53), 
and +» 


Anti-Coton, 
cap. i, Page 3% 


mon Joannes, 
decree of the ge 
neral of the Je 
ſuits 


=: + 


heome, 
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made a great noiſe. It is that wherein he 


| + mended their care, and judgment, but was extred- 


3 # In Diſſerta- 
3 (75) Hiſtor. & 
pFaolitic. pag. 116, 
8 


(06) Tom. i, 
5 0 440, & leg. 


ingly diſpleaſed that this book had been publiſhed 
« before he was acquainted with that affair. But, that 
© ſo ſoon as he had been informed of it, he gave orders 
that it ſhould be corrected; and that he would take 
care that no ſuch thing ſhould happen for the future. 
Nor with this was he ſatisfyed, 72 Jour importunity 
« forces me to utter thaſe things, which, by the rules 
« of the ſociety, ought to be kept from the knowledge of 
© of the vukar) but made a flriet and ſevere decree ; 
« that none of our fraternity, ſhould either 22 brite 
© or teach, or prigately adviſe, what might in any man- 
© ner tend to the deſtruction of princes. Which, becauſe 
© the general hath given me leave, I will ſabjoin in his 
© own words.” See the reflexions which are made 
upon all this by George Hornius, profeſſor at Ley- 
den (75). 55 

4 xj 9 awas affirmed that Rawaillac took from it. 
and that he confeſſed it in his anfuver to his interrogatories, 


| This avas publickly contradicted.] The paſſages of Fa- 


ther Coton related in the remark [H] are a ſufficient 
proof of this text ; nevertheleſs I will add ſomething 
to them. The interrogatories of Ravaillac are in the 
Mercure Francois (76) but not a word of Mariana. 
We find that the two days he was kept at the Hotel de 
Raiz, he anſwered to thoſe who aſked what moved 
him to this attempt? The ſermons which I have 
heard, by which I learned the cauſes for which it was 
«© neceſlary to kill the king. Likewiſe, as to the queſtion, 
« ewhether it auas Jawful to kill a tyrant; he knew all 
© the evaſions and diſtinctions about it, and it was eaſy 
© to perceive, that he had been carefully inſtructed in 
© this matter; for in all other points of Theology he was 
* ignorant and wicked, ſometimes ſaying a thing, and 
© ſometimes denying it? This is no proof that he had 
read Mariana's book; for he might have learned either 


by word of mouth, or by reading ſeveral other books, 
whether printed, or in MS, all the principles of this 


(77) Mercure 
Francois, Tom, 
1 fol. 457. 
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Ferber b, of 


Spaniſh Jeſuit. It is very poſſible that this propoſition 
may be true, Such an one knows perfectly the maxims of 
Mariana, and yet he knows not that there wwas ſuch an 
author as Mariana. To prove therefore that Ravaillac 
had read this Jeſuit's book, there muſt be ſtronger 
reaſons than this, he knew the doctrine of this writer 3 
there muſt be other arguments than this paſſage of the 
Mercure Frangois (77). The day of this exe- 
cution (78), becauſe Rayaillac in all his anſwers to 
* the queſtions which the archbiſhop of Aix, the 
g — Coèffeteau, and ſeveral others put to him 
* during his impriſonment, about the parricide he had 
committed, helped himſelf out very ſubtly, by the 
* maxims of Mariana, and others, who have written, 
* 'That it is lawful to kill tyrants : Before they pro- 
« ceeded to a new prohibition of ſuch books, the 


court defired the conſultation of the faculty of The- 


© ology, and enjoyned the dean and ſyndic, &c.” 


Note, That altho' they had been moſt certain, that 


the aſſaſſin had never read Mariana; yet the remon- 


ſtrance might very reaſonably be made to the Jeſuits, 
Which the abbot du Bois made to them from the 


pulpit. They complained of it to the queen, and 
accuſed this abbot: * That during the octaves of 
* the Holy Sacrament, when he preached at St 


© Euſftachius's church, in handling the queſtion, auhe- 


« ther it is lawful to kill tyrants, and refuting the 


| © book of Mariana and others, he had made an ex- 


© hortation to the Fathers Jeſuits, That they ſhould for 
* the future take great care, that the author who might 
give offence to France, ſhould come forth with the name 
* of their ſociety, and the approbation of their ſuperiors, 
© unleſs they had a mind defignedly to expoſe themſelves to 
* dangers, which all their prudence, ſupported by the au- 
* thority of their friends, could not avoid. Theſe are 
the principal points of accuſation, upon which they 


told the queen, that theſe words had almoſt excited 


* an inſurrection againſt the Jeſuits. The biſhop of 
Paris was ordered to examine the ſame abbot, who 


told him in his vindication, that it was neither enmity 
_ ©, nor malice againſt the Jeſuits, or others, that moved 


— 
” . 
* 


to preach as he had done, but the dreadful 


” 


gatories, This was publickly contradicted [X] Another treatiſe of the fame Jeſuit has 

iſcovers 
ſociety [L] 3 but his brethren do not acknowledge 
book [44], His ſcholia upon the Scripture 


* 


A. 


131 


e faults in the government of his 
at he is the author of ſuch a. 
have deſerved the approbation of 


Father 


horror and unſpeakable grief he had for the ſur: 
priſing death of his very good maſter, and the pros 
* bability of danger to which the king and queen 
were expoſed, as long as the curſed books of Mas 
* riana, and others, were ſpread among the people: 
* which being underſtood by the biſhop, he diſmiſſed 
him, after he had given him a gentle admonition to 
live in amity with all the other ſervants of God; 
and chiefly with the Jeſuits 3 and to continue to 
* preach the obedience due to the king and queen, 


and to praiſe the high merits of the deceaſed 


king, without offending any body (70). : (79) Ibid; fob 
[L] The book awherein he diſcovers the faults in the 493 

government of his ſociety.] While the duke of Lerma 

detained him priſoner for the cauſes above mentioned 

(80), all his papers were rigidly examined by Francis (80) In the re« 

Soſa, biſhop of Oſma, and counſellor of ſtate, who mark [5]: 

had orders to deſtroy all the MSS he ſhould find there; 

wherein the negligence of the king, and the tricks 

of the duke of Lerma were cenſured. This biſhop 

found a book written with Mariana's own hand de/ 

Gowierno de la Compania de Feſus, (of the government 

of the ſociety of Jeſus) wherein the author repreſented 

the deadly miſchiefs wherewith the ſociety was threatned, 

unleſs they corrected the faults in their government; 

concerning which he offered very good advices. The 

biſhop of Oſma made no ſcruple to give this MSS to 

his friends to read, and to permit them to take copies 

of it. Hence it came to paſs, that this book fell into 

the hands of ſome perſon (81) who ſent it into France, (81) And parti 

Germany, and Italy, A French Bookſeller printed it not cutaly into the 

only in Spaniſh, which was the language of the origi- Nad of Nicolas 


. o . Ri a diu a D — 
nal, but alſo in Latin, French, and Italian. As ſoon minicas " Erne 


as it was carried to Rome, the Jeſuit Floravanti, ed rhe I Aenſter, 
confeſſor to Urban VIII, read it arid cryed out, Heu! upon the account 
heu! actum eſt de nobis Jeſuitis, quando nimis vera 4% f. Enn 
ſunt quæ liber hic cantat. Alas! alas ! we Feſuit 5 and learning. 


. . 5 5 Bernardin Gir- 
are undone, fince it is too true what is ſaid in this book. raldus, ubi in- 


The general of the Jeſuits ſpared no pains to obtain the fra. 
condemnation of this book, which at laſt was granted 
in 1631 (82). The author I cite alledges ſome paſ- _ 
ſages of this book of Mariana: You may find it in- — 
tire in Spaniſh and French in the ſecond tome of the Senatu Vegas, 

Mercure Jeſuite, printed at Geneva in 1630, and you pag. m. 104; & 
may ſee the whole ſixth chapter of it in the Arcana ſeg . | 


Societatis Feſu, printed at the ſame place in 1635. 


Father Alegambe could not paſs over in ſilence this 


book of Mariana; which he mentions after this man- 


ner. Circumfertur præterea Hiſpanicè, Gallicè, I- 
« talice, Latine, excuſus, Diſcurſus de erroribus, qui 
© in forma gubernationis Societatis Feſu otcurrunt, conſtant 
20 captibus. Burdigalæ per Joannem de Bordeos 
1625, in 8vo, & alibi. Sed is clam illi ſubductus a ma- 
levolo quopiam ad conciliandam ſoeietati invidiam, 
extruſus in lucem eſt; adjectis etiam fortaſſe non pau- 
cis, ut pronum eſt exiſtimare, ab ipſius obſervationi- 
bus atque animo alienis (83). Moreover there is handed (83) Alegimbe; 
about, a diſcourſe of the errors in the manner of the pag. 258, col. 29 
government of the ſociety of Jeſus, in Spaniſh, French, 
Italian, Latin, confiſting of twenty chapters, ' 65g at 
Bourdeaux by Fohan. de Bordeos, in 800. 1025, and 
elſewhere. But being taken from him by ſtealth, by ſome 
malicious perſon, it was publiſhed to procure hatred to 
the fociety, with not a few additions, perhaps, as may 
readily be judged foreign to his obſervations and opinion. 
Conringius is greatly miſtaken, when he ſays that 
Mariana himſelf publiſhed the book. Tantam liber- 
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* tatem ſibi aſſumpſit ut & libellum ediderit de membris 


© (84) ſocietatis, quem licet ſupprimerent Jeſuitz, (84) Perhaps it 
tamen in media Roma editum eſſe conſtat: rariſſimus ſhould be Mori- 
0 _— eſt yg (85). '- - He affumed ſuch liberty bus, or Merbis. 
© to himſelf, as to publiſh' a' ſmall piece concerning ,.. 3 
errors of the 1 aubich — ſappreſſed by the (35) N 
* Feſuits, yet it is known to have been publiſped in Rome : apud Pope 
it is rarely now to bt found.* I can hardly believe that Blount, Cenſ. 
it was printed at Rome, though Conringius affirms it. Autor. Pag. 614, 
{M} The Jeſuits da not acknowledge that Mariana is oy. 
the author of ſuch a book.] This appears from the at- 
fair wherein they were concerned in 1697, which 
made. a great noiſe, The archbiſhop of Reims pub- 
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Father Simon [NJ]. I had forgot to obſerve, that his ſpeaking ill of Henry III, was 


partly the cauſe that his 
Paris [Ol]. 


liſhed a very learned decree the 15th of July in that 
year, againſt two Theſes which had been maintained by 


| the Jeſuits of Reims, and made uſe of the treatiſe of 


[ (Fa) Read 
therefore mendis 
in Conringius, 
and not moribus 
nor morbis, 


RRE M. CRIT. | 


(86) The Ordon- 


nance of Charles 
Maurice Tellier, 


Fag. 55, Delft 


Edit, 1698. 


($7) Ib. Pag. 57. 


Should come off victorious, which was very doubtful, yet 


Fohn Mariana, of fach things which require amend- 
ment (F a) in the ſociety of the Feſuits (86). He ſays 


(87), that the Spaniſh author, who lived in the time 
of the congregations de auxiliis, informs us of the fad 
conſequences that followed, from the liberty ' which 


Molina, and ſo many others, took to publiſh their vi- 


Ons. ;.- > Marina fays therefore in chap. 4. That 
* from the liberty every one took in teaching his own opi- 
* nions, there followed many contentions with the Domini- 
© cans, and he declares, that the Feſuits had better have 
« owned them for their maſters. He adds, That upon 
* occaſion of a book which Father Molina wrote about 
© Grace and Free-awill, theſe Fathers were ſo much offended, 
that they had recourſe to the Inquiſition, and from thence 
* 


to Rome, where he ſays, That at the time of his writ- 


* ing, the proceſs flill continued, and was managed with 
« great obflinacy and paſſion ; and that though the Feſuits 


* it evould coſi them many great ſums, beſides the wexa- 
tion of many years.” I pals by the other extracts out of 


the ſame book, which are to be found in the decree of 


(88) A remon- 
trance to the 
lord archbiſhop of 
Reims, pag. mn. 
157, &s. 


1 Pag. 57. 


* Mariane 0- 
puſcula, pag. 
415, 416, 430, 
431, Sc. 


(89) Colomies, 
Biblioth. Choiſie, 
pag. 174, of the 
ſecond edition ob- 
ſerves, that Au- 
ger de Mauleon, 
Sieur de Granier, 
tranſlated into 
French, The 
Treatiſe of Fa- 
ther Mariana a- 
bout the Refor- 
mation of the go- 
vernment of the 
Jeſuits. Ste con- 
cerning this Mr 
Gramer, Hiſtory 
of the French A- 
cademy, pag. 
2258 
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this prelate. But let us ſee the Jeſuits anſwer to him. 
They alledged at firſt two or three arguments, and then 
they proceeded after this manner (88). But, My Lok p, 
without ſo much arguing, I ought to tell you, that 
this book did not deſerve the honour to be cited in 
a great archbiſhop's Paſtoral Letter. 'This, 1s, in 
few words, the hiſtory of it, as it is related by our 
adverſaries, the truth of which I do not, however, 
pretend to vouch. This MSS, ſay they, was taken 
from Mariana, when he was put in priſon at Madrid, 
for another book he wrote about the alteration of 
coin, and wherewith the miniſters of Spain, and 
chiefly the duke of Lerma, were much offended. 
The thing happened in 1609, or 1610. By this it 
appears, that the enemies of the Jeſuits kept the MS 
for the ſpace of fifteen or fixteen years ; that 1s, 
during all the remainder of the life Mariana, who 
might have diſowned it, either as a ſuppoſititious or 
 fallified book. It was not printed till 1625, im- 
mediately after the death of this Father, who died in 
1624, being about ninety years of age. This ſingle 
circumſtance renders this book much ſuſpected, and 


weaker reaſons. It was prifit 
our ſociety; and can it be dou 
not at leaſt alter and add many t in it? But 
that which puts the cheat out of all doabt, is this, 
that the original was never produced, nor the place 
named where it was, although the Jeſuits at that 
time preſently complained of it as a forgery. In effect, 
the very place which is cited in the Paſtoral Letter, 
is ſo contrary to the notions of Mariana, in the 
matter de Auxiliis, that we muſt believe him mad, 
if we believe it to be his. For he is made to ſay in 
this place, that the Jeſuits had done better, as to 
the controverſy about Grace, I t own the Domi- 
nicans for tbeir maſters, than to contend with them. 
* And Mariana in his book intituled, De morte & 
immortalitate, which he wrote in the greateſt heat 
of theſe diſputes, as he himſelf obſerves, ſhowed ſo 
ſtrong a byaſs againſt the doctrine of the Thomiſts, 
that Molina himſelf could not have done more.” 
See the margin (89). | 


that they did 


e 


[N] His ſcholia upon the Scripture have deſerved the 


approbation of Father Simon.] The ſcholia, or notes 
« of Mariana, upon the Old Teſtament, may alſo be 


very uſeful for underſtanding the literal ſenſe of the 


« Scripture, becauſe he chiefly applies himſelf to find 
out the proper ſignification of the Hebrew words. 
© 'Thus at the beginning of Geneſis, he has judiciouſly 
«* obſerved, that the Hebrew word bara, which is com- 
* monly tranſlated 20 create, does not properly ſignify 
© to make out of nothing, as is commonly believed; 
© and that even the Greek and Latin authors, who 
© invented the word #o create, could not uſe it in this 
« ſenſe, for as much as that which is now called creation, 
the production of a thing out of nothing, was al- 


© together unknown to them. Although theſe notes 
RET, 2 


ſome books have been accounted ſuppoſititious for 
only to defame 
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book of the Inſtitution of a Prince was condemned at 


I queſtion 


© are ſhort enough, yet he might have avoided ſome 
* remarks, which ſerve only to thow his learning, and 
not to explain the text. 
* happen to him but ſeldom, and we may fay, that 
Mariana is one of the ableſt and moſt judicious ſcho- 
liaſts that we have upon the Bible. It is true, that 
he had but a moderate knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues; but the penetration of his wit, 
and his great application, ſupplied in ſome meaſure 
* this want. He commonly made choice of the beſt 
* ſenſe, neither is he tedious in the different interpre- 


* tations he relates (90).“ In another book Father 


Simon ſays (91): ' As for Mariana, his notes upon 
© the new teſtament are true ſcholia, wherein there 
© appears no leſs judgment than learning. . . (92) It 


© were to be wiſhed, that the obſervations of this learned 


* man had not been ſo ſhort, Nevertheleſs, he fays 
much in a few words.“ See alſo what the ſame au- 
thor (93) ſays about the book of Mariana for the 
wulpar edition. | 
[O] His fpeaking ill of king Henry III, was parth the 
cauſe that his book of the Inſtitution of a Prince, was con- 
demned at Paris.] This is manifeſt by the tenor of the de- 
cree of parliament. *©* The court having ſeen . . . the 
book of John Mariana, intituled 4e Regia & Regis 
inſtitutione, printed at Mentz (94), and other places, 
containing ſeveral blaſphemies againſt the deceaſed 
king Henry III, of moſt happy memory; the perſons 
* and ſtates of ſovereign kings and princes, and other 
* propoſitions, contrary to the ſaid decree . . . The faid 
court hath ordained, and doth ordain. . . That the faid 
* book of Mariana ſhall be burnt by the publick execu- 
* tioner, before the church of Paris . . . Done in parlia- 
ment, June 8, 1610.“ If Mariana had only ſaid, that 
Henry III, in his elder years, had ſtained all the glory 
he acquired in his youth, he could not have been' 
blamed ; for it is certain, that no prince ever became 
more unlike himſelf than he was, 
cum primis ultima contexuiſſet, talemque ſe principem 
præſtitiſſet, qualis ſub Carolo fratre rege fuiſſe cre- 
debatur adverſus perduelliones copiarum bellique 
dux: qui illi gradus ad regnum Poloniæ fuit pro- 


ſtremis, bqnaque juventæ major ætas flagitio obli- 
teravit. Defuncto fratre revocatus in patriam, rexque 
Galliæ renunciatus, omnia in ludibrium vertit (95). 
- - - - Happy would he hau been, if the latter part of 


he ſhewn himſelf to be ſuch @ prince, as he auas be- 
lieved to be a general, under the reign of his brother 


was that he was elected bing of Poland by the votes of the 
* nobility. But the virtues of his youth were obliterated 
« by the awickedneſs of his more advanced age. His brother 


© being dead he ſucceeded, and turned all things into con- 


Yet this ſort of digreſſions 


(90) Criticat 

Hiſt. of the Ol 
Teſtament, b-> 
21, cap. xi, pay, 
m. 426. FR 


(91) Critical 

Hiſt. of the prin- 
cipal comment. 
tors of the New 
Teſtament, cp, 
ælii, pag. 63). 


(92) Ibid. P. byg, 


(93) Critical 

Hiſt. of the Od 
Teſtament, 64 
ut, cap. xviũ, 


Pag. 463. 


(94) By Baltha- 
zar Lippius, 
1605. That 
which I uſe is 
of the year 1611, 
Typis Wecheha- 
nis apud be- 
redes Foannm 


Aubrii. 


Felix futurus, ſi 


cerum ejus gentis ſuffragio. Sed ceſſerunt prima po- 


(95) Mariana de 
Rege, lib. i, 


his life had been anſwerable to its beginning, and had cap. vi, pag. u. 


54. 


king Charles againſt the rebels: upon which account it 


« fuſion.” There was not a greater difference between 


Hector victorious over Patroclus, and his carcaſe, 


dragged by a chariot (96), than between the duke of 


Anjou victorious at Moncontour, and Henry III beſet 


by monks and minions, and forced to quit Paris to 


the duke of Guiſe. Debauchery firſt began to enervate 
his courage; but bigotry made him perfectly effeminate. 


(96) In ſomnis, ecce, ante oculos mœſtiſſimus Hector 
Viu.iſus adeſſe mihi, largoſque effundere fletus; 

Raptatus bigis, ut quondam, aterque eruento 

Pulvere, perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes. 

Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab ills 

Hectore; qui redit exuvias indutus Achillei, | 

Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes ! 

| Vigil. Aneid, lib, ii, ver. 270. 


When Hector's ghoſt before my ſight appears: 

A bloody ſhrewd be ſeem'd, aud bath'd in tears, 

Swvoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 

Through the bor'd holes, bis body black with duſt, 

Unlike that Hector, who return d from toils 

Of war triumphant in A acian ſpoils : 

Or bim, «vbo made the fainting Greeks retire, 

And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygian fire. 95 
Davor x. 
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- queſtion whether he wrote the book de Republica Chriſtiana, which a German writer 


praiſes very much [Pl. 


His fraternities of Penitents, and their fack-cloths 
bring to my mind this place of Mr Defpreaux : 


Dans ce ſac ridicule ou Scapin S envelope, 
Fe ne reconois plus I Auteur du miſantrope. 


J cannot any longer, under this ſack- cloth, under this 
Equipage of a falſe penitent, diſcern that brave war- 


riour who triumphed over the Proteſtants at Jarnac 


(97) That of 
Paris, 1699. 


(1) Exod, ü, 4. 


2) Ib, ver. 7. 


and Moncontour, and who deſerved the ſuffrages of 


the Polanders for a great kingdom. Ultima primis ob- 
ftant, difſimiles hic vir & ille puer. But Mariana did 


not conhne himſelf to the obſervation of this change. 

Note, however, that it is falſly aſſerted in the laſt 
edition of Moreri's Dictionary (97), that he publiſhed 
the book de Rege & Regis inſtitutione, to juſtify the aſ- 
ſaſfſmation of Henry III, king of France. "That was not 


his deſign. He treated the matter according to the 
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(98) Poſt multa 
alia ingenioſe ex- 
cCogitata cordate= 
que prolata. An- 


extent of the title of his book. What concerns the Carolus, Ab- 


authority he gives to ſubjects over tyrannical kings, is 
but a very ſmall part of this Book, and he does not 


bas Sangeorgianus 
in Ducatu Wir- 
temberg ico Memo- 


ſpeak of Henry III but occaſionally, and in few words. rab. Feel:ſ.. ſæeu- 
LP] I queſtion whether he wrote the book de Republica / xvii, Lib. ii, 


Chriſtiana, which a German writer praiſes very much. | 


He fays, that it is an excellent work publiſhed by John 39. 
Mariana in Spaniſh, in 1615, and dedicated to Philip 


III king of Spain; and that after ſeveral other things 
ingeniouſly invented, and wiſely propoſed (98), 
gives a deſcription of the head of a good prince, with 
the lawful uſe of his five external ſenſes. If the Jeſuit 


cap. xXxvi, pag. 


He cites 
lenian. Aug. 


J. V. A. pag. 


393, & ſeg: 44] 


he PI. Note, that 
L the b:ok he cites 
is the ſame I have 
cited abe, re- 


Mariana had publiſhed ſuch a book, would the Bi- ar, C] of the 
article DURER, 


bliographers of the ſociety, and Don Nicolas Antonio 
have paſſed it over in filence ? | 


MARY, or MiR1Aam, the ſiſter of Aaron and Moſes, makes no inconſiderable 
figure in the Scripture twice or thrice at leaſt. She was the cauſe why her mother was 


choſen by the daughter of Pharaoh to be nurſe to Moſes [A]. 


She put herſelf at the 


head of all the women of Iſrael after the paſſage through the Red-Sea, in order to ſing 
the ſame ſong that the men had ſung [BJ. She joined with her brother Aaron in mur- 


[A] She avas the cauſe that her mother was choſen 
to be nurſe to Moſes.) The ſcripture relates, that 
after he was expoſed, his ſiſter kept at a diſtance to 
ſee (1) what would become of him, and that ſhe faid 
to Pharaoh's daughter, who had the child brought to 
her, Shall I go and call to thee a nurſe of the Hebrew 
ewomen, that ſhe may nurſe the child for thee (2). And 
that after ſhe had receiyed an anſwer, ſhe fetched her mo- 
ther, who had orders to nurſe him. Joſephus thinking 


that this ſtory was not ſufficiently circumſtantiated, ſup- 


poſes that the daughter of Pharaoh employed at firſt 


Egyptian nurſes, but that the infant would not ſuck 


any of them ; and that Mary feigning to come there 


only out of curioſity, repreſented to the princeſs, that it 
was to no purpoſe to fetch any nurſe but one of the 


(3) Joſeph. An- 
tig. lib. ii, cap. 
v. 


is of neceſſary uſe, not only in the profeſſion of arms, 


(4) Ex Joanne 
Nodino, Com- 
ment. in priora 
xu Capita Exodi, 
Pag. 67, Edit. 

ug, I61 1. 


Hebrew women, and that it would be well done to 
try whether it would be more tractable with a woman 
of that nation. The young maid had orders to ſeek 


out one, and ſhe fetched her mother, and becauſe the 


child ſucked her freely, ſhe was appointed his nurſe (3). 
This ſupplement of circumſtances is not ill contrived, 
although it multiplies miracles a little. Note, that 
there are ſome commentators, who think, that even 
according to the relation of holy Scripture, there is a 
lie in the words of this infant's ſiſter; for ſhe feigned 
that ſhe would go and ſeek out another woman than her 
mother. Upon this occaſion they relate to us all 
the examples of officious or pious frauds that we 
read in the facred writers, that of Rebecca, Rachel, 
Michal, c. and conclude, that there are ſubtile 
tricks that are commendable, and a deceitfulneſs that 


and the political adminiſtration, but alſo in domeſtic 
affairs (4). This you will find in the commentary of 
the Franciſcan John Nodinus on the ſecond of Exodus, 
and he grounds it upon the authority of St Baſil, and 
St John Damaſcen. But this is altogether imperti- 
nent; for our Mary did nothing contrary to ſinceri- 
ty, ſhe denied not that the woman ſhe would fetch 
was her mother : She only did not confeſs it, be- 
cauſe ſhe was not aſked about it, nor obliged upon 
any account to tell what ſhe knew. 'The detenders of 
equivocations cannot find any thing here that favours 


them. pr ale a | 
 [B] She put herſelf at the head of all the awomen 
. in order to fing the ſame ſong that 


| felf to the order of the narrative in the ſcripture. 


the men had ſung.) When I ſpeak thus, I confine my 


You ſee in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, the whole 
long which Moſes and the children of Iſrael ſung, af- 
ter the deſtruction of the army of Pharaoh, and 
then you read this: And Mary the propheteſs, the Alter 
of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women 


went out after her with timbrels and with dances. And 
Mary anſwered them, ſing ye to the Lord, &c (5). The 


word precinebat in the 
better than the word anſwered in the Geneva and 


Engliſh verſions ; ſor it is very probable that Mary 


begun and ſet the ſong and led the dance of the 
VOI. IV. | 


vulgar Latin, ſeems to me 


muring 


women. Conſult Philo who ſuppoſes that Moſes ap- 
pointed two choirs, one of men, and the other of 
women, and that himſelf directed the muſic in the 
former, and gave the management of the other to his 
ſiſter, and that theſe two chorus's anſwered one 
another. There are ſome who think, that Moſes, 
either alone, or with the men, ſung the ſong, and 
that the others ſung only the beginning of it, which 
they repeated from time to time like the chorus of it. 
* Oleafter hc ſcribit. Crediderim equidem, Moſen & 
Virus Hebræos Canticum hoc inceepiſſe, feminas vero 
* reſpondifſe : ita quod Moſes aut ſolus, aut ſimul cum 
iris Canticum proſequebatur, femine vero reſponde- 
Bani ſeu repetebant illud exordium Cantici Cantemus 


citation (12). 


Domino, wt conflat ex fine hujus Cantici, ubi talia 


derba repetuntur à Maria. Hoc enim ſolebat in aliis 


etiam Canticis fieri, ut patet in Pal. cxxxv. ubi unus 


aut duo dicebant: Confitemini Domino, quoniam bo- 
nus, quoniam in æternum miſericordia ejus. E- 
deinceps proſequebantur alios verſus : Cœtus autem alio- 
rum repetebat ſemper illud: 9 in æternum 
miſericordia ejus. dem quoque obſervare licet in pri- 
mo libro Samuelis capite decimo octawo. 


(1 

. 

— 

c 

c 

c celebrarent. Sic Oleaſter. Philo tamen in libro tertio 
de vita Mofis, ait, Maſen diftribuifſe omnem populum 
in duos choros, unum wirorum, in quo ipſe viris prai- 
bat Carmen: alterum, in quo ſoror cjus Maria pre- 
* cinebat faeminis. Ergo Moſes prior quemlibet verſum 
 hujus Cantici canebat,  d:inde populus eundem werſum 
© cantabat. 

* tura, ſcribit, factas efſe duos choros : unum mulie- 
* rum: alterum wirorum, è diverſo flantes, & alternis 
© carminibus ſibi invicem reſpondentes (6). . - - - - Thus 
Oleaſter writes; I ſhould indeed have thought, that 
* Moſes and the Hebrew men began this ſong, and 
the women anfwered : and that Moſes, either alone 
or together with the men, proceeded with the ſong, 
the women anſwering: or repeating: that beginning, 
Let us ſing unto the Lord; as appears by the end of 
* this ſong, where ſuch words are ſpoken by Mary. 
For thus it was uſual in other ſongs to do, as may 
© be ſeen in the cxxxv Pfalm, where one or two 
* ſaid 3 O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good, for 
« his mercy endureth for ever. And then they went on 
with other verſes: But the other company repeated 
* always that; for bis mercy endureth for ever. The 
« ſame alſo may be obſerved in the eighteenth chapter 
of the firſt book of Samuel. For it was the cuſtom 
of the prophets to lead up the company of dancers 
« ſinging the praiſes of Go D. Thu fur Oleaſter. But 
Philo, in his third book of the life of Moſes, ſays, 
that Moſes divided all the people into two choirs, 
* one of the men, in which he himſelf did ſet the 
ſong; another wherein his ſiſter Mary did the like 
among the women. Moſes therefore firſt ſang every 
« yerſe, and the people after did the ſame. This 
fame Philo, in his book of Agriculture, further 
6 N that there were two choirs appointed, one 
= 


Solebant enim: 


Prophete choros canentium * dum laudes Dei 
Ph 


Sed enim idem Phil in libro de Arricul- 


(6) Pererius, in 
cap. xV, Exodi 
Diſput. i, pag. 
m, 484. 


% 
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47) It is a Jeſuit 
of Lyons, called 
Antonius Mil- 
liæus. See Ale- 
gambe, pag. 40. 


(3) Menetrier, 

des Ballets anciens 

& modernes, pag. 
9, & je, 


» . 


of men, the other of women, ſtanding apart, that 
© anſwered one the other ſinging by turns every other 
© verſe.” A modern Poet (7) fancies, that this great 
prophet placed himſelf in the middle of the two 
chorus's, and diftributed the parts of the ſong, and 
beat time with his rod. You may ſee a deſcription 
of the habits and geſtures of Mary, I fay you may 
fee it in this paſſage of Father Menetrier (8) After 
* the paſſage thro' the red ſea, Moſes and Mary his 
* ſiſter, to thank God for the preſervation of his people, 


and the deſtruction of the Egyptians, who were 


o 


drowned in the purſuit of them, made two great 
chorys's ſeparated from one another, the one of 
men and the other of women, and danced to the 
tune of a ſong, wich makes the fifteenth chapter 
of Exodus, a ſong of thankſgiving. A modern 
Poet has elegantly Geceribed this dance in the fixth 
© book of his Poem intituled, Maſes Viator. 


K a «a. «a *% 


Nunc igitur memores animos ad Carmina mecum 
Adjicite ; alternis ſubſultent caſtra choreis ; 
Littora divinas referant ad ſidera laudes. 

Sic fatus jubet in partes diſcedere turmas 
Adverſiſque choris medius, geſtumque, modoſque 
Dividit, & virga modulans præit Enthea verba. 
Hzec poſtquam ſaltata Viris, modulataque Vate 
Chironomo, paribus ſtimulis agit impetus idem 
Hebræas cantare nurus, Diamque Pronæam 
Tinnula concuſſis ad tympana pfallere ſiſtris. 
Profiluit ſancto Moſis ſoror excita Phœbo, 
Prætexta lambente pedes, cinctuque modeſto 
Caſtigante ſinus: volat alto à vertice Sindon 

Carbaſina & Zephyros Zona retinente coercet, 

Subtileſque tument telæ pellentibus auris, 

Ccœerula jam niveos compeſcit tænia crines, 
Saltibus extremæ volitant per tempora vittæ. 
Aſſultant digitiſque pedes, pulſuque moventur 

Ora, pedes, digitique pari, non mollia ceſſant 

Brachia, non humeri, aut cervix, à corpore toto 


Vox ſonat, & cunctis loquitur Symphonia membris. 


Exiliunt paribus ſtudiis examina matrum 
Virgineique greges, hz ſiſtra ſonantia pulſant 
Hz citharas & ple&ra movent, he nablia carpunt : 


Nec vultus torſiſſe pudor, caſta omnia caſti 


* Anten. Mil- 
lizus, lib. vi, 
Mefes Viat arts, 


Obſequii decorat pietas. Jocabethia virgo 
Inchoat, & geſtu cantum comitante figurat . 


Now therefore join in grateful ſong again, 

And whilſt alternate meaſures mark the plain, 

Let diſtant ſhores reſound the praiſe of GOD. 

He ſaid ; the hoſt divided at his nod; 5 
Plac'd in the midſt, the prophet marks the bounds 
OO graceful motions, and alternate ſounds ; 
His ruling rod the words divine precedes, 


Directs the ſacred ſtrain, the meaſure leads : 


Taught by the ſeer, the men firſt raiſe the ſong, 
And to the notes divine the dance prolong, 

With equal warmth the Hebrew matrons ftrove, 
Urg'd by their grateful zeal to ſing their love: 
But chief the heaw'n-inſþpir'd M1r1am tries 
With woice and cymbal to aſcend the ſhies ; 

Hill d with her GOD, the fifter prophet ſprings, 

| Whilſt at her feet her flowing robes ſeem wings ; 

Her garb in decent folds her form contains; 

High over her head the flying lawn reflrains 
Zeplir's foft breath, that fuvells the floating weil 
Far as the Zone admits the Sportive gale. | 

Her filuer locks, in azure fillets bound, 

Ware as ſhe leaps, and ſport her temples round; 

Her artful fingers and her active fret 
Vye with her looks in a diſpute ſo feet : 

Not tender arms, nor neck, nor waiſt, ſhe ſpares ; 

Her ew ry part breathes muſic's fofteft airs ; 

Such feueet conſent in all ſhe does is found, 
Motion ſeems harmony, and gefture ſound. 


M A R V. 


muring againſt Moſes [C], and was ſeverely puniſhed for doing it; for ſhe became 


not he alſo ſpoken 


Seca =>... 


leprous 


tntent on the fame arts the matron-throng, 

And virgin-tribe, repeat the dance and ſong. 
Some ſtrike the ſounding cymbal, fome the hyre ; 
Theſe the foft Iute, and thoſe the harp inſpire ; 
Nor bluſh, whilſt finging, the diſtorted face, 
Duty their charm, and piety their grace. 

The ſacred virgin, ſprung from Facob's line, * 
Leads the foft choir, inſtructs it when to join, c 
And ſuits her motions to the ſtrain divine. 

Here follows another paſſage of the ſame writer, which 
contains many things that do not relate to Mary ; bur 


ſince the whole is curious, I will not ſeparate what 


concerns the ſong in which ſhe bore a part from the 
reſt. * It is the moſt ancient ſong (9) we have, and 
the greateſt part of the interpreters of this ſong are 

of opinion, that it is the firſt compoſition in Muſic, 
which appeared three hundred years before the 
birth of Linus and Orpheus, whom the Grecians 
make the fathers of their Poetry (10). This ſong 
is a meer narrative ; but that which we have in the 
thirty-ſecond chapter of Deuteronomy, has all the 
beauties.of Poetry and of ſublime Eloquence. Gop 
commanded Moſes to write this ſong the day before 
his death, to ſerve for the condemnation of the 
people of the jews, whoſe ingratitude was exceed- 
ing great. This faithful miniſter of the will of 
Gop, did not only write but ſing it: And as the 
author of the book of the wonders of the Scrip- 
ture, which is inſerted among the works of St 
Auſtin, thought that Gop wrought a miracle with 
reſpect to the firſt of theſe ſongs, having inſpired 
all the people to ſing it with a juſt harmony, and a 
regular conſort of ſo many yoices without any confu- 
ſion ; ſo ſome interpreters are of opinion, that Gop 
wrought another miracle with reſpect to the ſecond, 
by giving Moſes a voice ſo ſtrong and extenſive, 
as to be heard by all the people, how diftant ſoever 
a great part of that prodigious multitude was from 
cham {11},* + - SED | 

Note, That there is ſome probability, that Mr Her- 
ſant is not altogether of the ſame opinion with the 
Jeſuit Menetrier. He hath printed a little book 
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 avith this title, the ſong of Moſes in the fifteenth 


chapter of Exodus, explained according to the rules 
of Rhetoric. He pretends that this piece which awas 
written in Hebrew werſe, exceeds all that is moſt beauti- 


ul in this kind in prophane authors, and that Virgil and 


* 


Horace, the moſt perfect patterns of fine poetry, have no- 
thing that comes near it. This we read in the Nowvel- 


(9) He ſpeaks of 
that which was 


ſung after the 
paſſage through 
the Red-Sea. 


(10) Here is vba: 
Pererius ſays, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 485, 
486. Inter alias 
porro hujus Can- 
tici excellentias, 
illa profecto per- 
inſignis eſt, quod 
eſt primum om- 
nium Cantico- 
rum, quæ fuiſſe 
unquam facta vel 
cantata, ſive in 
ſacris, ſive in 
profanis litera- 
rum monument 
proditum fit, nam 
Lini, Muſæi, & 
Orphei, qui ante 
bellum Troianum 
fuerunt, hymnos, 
carmina, & cans 
tus, plus trecen- 
tis annis poſt hoc 
Canticum Moſu 
eſſe factos, certa 
temporum obſer- 
vatione comper- 
tum eſt. 


(11) Menetrier, 
Repreſentations 
en Muſique, pq, 
9, 10. 


les de la Republique des Lettres for the month of March 


1700, p. 353, with this circumſtance, that Mi 


Herſant is at preſent with the abbot de Louvois, and 


that he was before profeſſor of Rhetoric in the college oj 
Pleſis. There is 77 — to believe that he looks my 


the ſong of the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, as more 


beautiful than that in chap. xxxii of Deuteronomy. 


And this is not the opinion of the Jeſuit Menetrier. 


We ſhall conclude with cenſuring a miſtake of Mr 


Simon, who ſays that the ſong in chap. xv of Exodus 


was compoſed. by Mary (12). | 


[C] She joined with her brother Aaron in murmuring Fe 


againſi Moſes.) The ſcripture relates this in theſe 
words: And Miriam and Aaron ſpoke againſt Moſes, 
becauſe of the Ethiopian <woman whom he had mar- 
ried; for be had married an Ethiopian wwoman: And 
they ſaid, hath the Lord indeed polen by Moſes ? hath 
be 17 us (13)? In our age many 
readers complain, that a thing is not written ſhort 
enough, and accuſe all authors of prolixity, who do 
not leave the beſt of their thoughts to be gueſſed 
at. Such readers would find theſe two verſes of 
Moſes admirable, tho' they ſhould not believe them 
inſpired by Gop ; for things are expreſſed there by 
halves, and parted from one another by a great 
gap. There are many connections wanting, which the 


muſt ſupply, and ſince they love this exerciſe, they 


may here find matter for ſuch an agreeable employ- 


ment. The words of the facred author, which 1 


have related, are equiyalent to theſe : Mary and Aaron 
ſpoke ill of Moſes, becauſe of his marriage with an 


| Ethiopian woman, and their evil-ſpeaking was expreſſed 
. after this manner, Does none propheſy but he? If he 
i @ prophet we are ſo % We do not. ſee at — 

x 4-3 . » Now 


12) Simon's D- 
Rionary of the 
Bible, pag. 574 
Note, that this 
Simon is different 
from him who 
wrote the Crit 
cal Hiſtory of the 
Bible. 


(13) Numb. 4. 


xii, ver. I, 2. 
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(*) Numb, 
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(4) Co 


cap. xt, 


n's Di- 
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A this 
different 
Who 
e Criti- 


(*) Numb, cbaß. 
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leprous, and was ſeparated from the camp for the ſpace of ſeven days (a). She would 


R Y. 1356 


not have been delivered from this affliction, if Moſes had not implored the mercy of (% B. chf. en. 
Go p. She died before her two brethren (5), and in the ſame year with them, and was (e) jocch. An- 


interred with pomp, and at the expence of the public in the mountain of Sin (c). 


It is tiq. 4b. v, cap. 


believed that ſhe lived a hundred and thirty years, or thereabout. The Rabbins make a 
ridiculous remark, becauſe the ſacred text does not contain the ſame clauſe concerning (4) Huet. De- 
the death of Mary, as concerning that of her two brothers [D]. He that would know gel. . £m 


the reſemblance there is between this ſiſter of Moſes, and the Pagan goddeſſes needs 


only read Mr Huet's demonſtration (4), 


how the wife of Moſes was the cauſe of theſe inter- 
rogations ? The leap is a little too great from the 
principle to the conſequence, and the mind is divided 
into divers conjectures to find the connexion or rela- 
tion between theſe things. I think the famous Toſta- 
tus did not conjecture amiſs, who ſuppoſes that Se- 
phora, the wife of Moſes, was proud of the glory 


and prophetic authority of her huſband, and from 


thence took occaſion to inſult her ſiſter- in- law, and 


affected to exalt the merit of her huſband above that 


14) Corn. 3 
* in Exod. 
cap, Xit, ver. Is 


pag. n. 856. 
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of Aaron. The ſiſter- in- law, and the brother-in-law, 
having no better way to humble her pride, criticized 
upon the marriage of Moſes with a woman of ano- 
ther nation, and boaſted that they had a ſhare in 
propheſy as well as he. Verifimile eſt, quod ait 
Abulenſ. Sephoram more muliebri (hic enim ſexus, 
cum ſit imbecillis ingenii & judicii, ambitioſus eſt, 
& ſui honoris ſtudioſus) voluiſſe ſe præferre Mariæ, 
eo quod uxor eſſet Moſis, Moſenque ſuum, quaſi 
populi ducem, verbis extuliſſe, ac præpoſuiſſe Ma- 
riæ & Aaroni: qua re primum concitata Maria, de- 
inde Aaron, ſe erigere cœperunt, volentes ſe non 
tantum Sephoræ, ſed & Moſi æquare, jactitando ſe 
tam nobiles eſſe prophetas, quam erat Moſes. Id 
ita eſſe, colligitur tum ex v. ſeq. tum ex v. 6. ubi 
Deus hanc murmuris cauſam indicat, & preſcindit, 
docetque eos in ambitione ſua falli; eo quod Moſes 
præſtantiſſimus, fideliſſimus, Deoque familiariſſimus 
ſit propheta, cui nec quis alius comparari poſſit (14). 
© - - - - [t is probable, that Zipporah ( as is the cuſtom 
© of her ſex, who are of weak underſtanding and 


judgment, and ambitious of honour) would prefer 
her ſelf to Mary becauſe ſhe was the wife of Moſes, 


« awhom ſhe extolled as being the leader of the people, 
and more honourable than Mary and Aaron: whereby 


© firſt Mary and then Aaron being ruffled, began to ſhew 


* their reſentment, equalizing themſelves, not only to Zip- 


porab, but even to Moſes himſelf ; boaſting that they 


avere not leſs excellent prophets than was Moſes, 
Wat this matter -avas as now repreſented, may be 
collected both from the following, and from the fixth 
« werſe, where GOD takes notice of the cauſe, re- 
© proves their ambition, and tells them that Moſes was 
© the moſt excellent and moſt faithful prophet, whom 
* he admitted to the greateſt familiarity with himſelf, 
© and to whom uo other was to be compared.” This ſup- 


xy of Exodus, did belong, to her properly, and 


 ſexui non conveniat. 


gel. prop. iv, 
cap. 2 Pag. 
252, F 

. Natal kel. 
2. 17 , wverſo, 
diſpels the obſcurity in the reaſoning of the facred 
hiſtorian. Note, That there are ſome.commentators who 
maintain, that Sephora might be called an Ethiopian, 
tho' ſhe was of Arabia (15) : But others pretend (16), 
that the ſeventy interpreters, .and the author of the 
vulgar Latin, did not underſtand the true ſenſe of 
the Hebrew word, which they have tranſlated an E- (16) See Mr le 
thiopian woman. Note alſo, that this chapter of Clerc upon this 
the book of Numbers is proper to prove, that the —_ of — book 
title of. a propheteſs, which is given to Mary in chap. e 


(15) See Corne- 
lius a Lapide 5 ibs 


according to the higheſt ſignification of the word; 

that is, that ſhe had a ſhare in the divine inſpira- 318 

gon , 148350 male e © (19) 0 Rivets 
[D] The ſame clauſe concerning the death of Mary, in Exod. cap. 

as 8 that of the two brethren.] This clauſe %, .. 

in the verſion of Geneva fignifies, that Aaron and 5a. ""__ 

Moſes died according to the command of GOD ; but 8 

the Jews pretend it ſignifies by the mouth of GOD, 

as if the breath of Gop had gently drawn. out their 

ſoul. They add, that Mary died not after this man- 

ner, which is not fit for the feminine ſex, and that 

the worm has no power over thoſe who die, fo. 

What impertinence is here! De Moſe guidem, , Deut. 

cap. xxxiv. ver. 5. De Aharone autem, Numb. cap. 

xxxiii. ver. 38. dicitur, quod mortui fint NV Hy ad 

os, i. in ofculo, Domini, quaſs anima eorum ipſius Dei 

halitu ſuaviſſime rapta fuerit. De corum ſorore Mir- 

jam dicunt, eam mortuam guidem ] fed non 

m 19 Sy ad os Domini, guafe hec locutio ſequiori 

conVe In hos vero vermem non habuiſſe 

poteflatem in libro Falkut legitur (18). The Pagan (18) Lomier. ge- 

ſuperſtition. is well known, which made kinſmen ap- nial. dierum de- 

ply their mouths to that of dying perſons. See the Cad, i, 5 

e of Virgil upon theſe words of Dido's eee 

iter: Ou Ap IL | - the numbers; there 

| is in the original 
xxxi inſtead of 
xxxiv, and 
æxiii for xxxiii. 


& extemus fi quis ſuper halitus errat, 
Ore legam - - - - - (19). | 
0. — while J in death 
Iq chſe my lips to her's, and catch the flying breath. 


DRY DEN. 


(9) Virgil. E- 
neid. lib. IV, 


(20) See among 


All thoſe who treat | de funeribus (20) ſpeak of this 4% Nirchmn u 


| Poſition of Toſtatus connects the disjointed pieces, and cuſtom, _— 2 
= NOR I wee bow. eration eee eee . i, cap. v. 
M ARY the Egyptian, a famous proſtitute, and a famous convert. When ſhe was = 


twelve years old, ſhe went out of her father's houſe, into the city of Alexandria, where (% Faul Boyer, _ 


Eſq; Sieur de 


ſhe ſpent twenty ſeven years in leud practices, and then ſhe went to Jeruſalem to continue Petir-Puy, in 4 


there the ſame kind of life. But an inviſible power having hindered her from entering 2/2797 #7 2 
TY x * > wing for an uni- 546 
into the temple on the day of the exaltation of the Holy Croſs, ſhe felt ſuch a remorſe ve #ibrary, W 


of conſcience as obliged her to proſtrate her ſelf before an image of the Holy Virgin, priges #bTaris 
and to promiſe that ſhe would forſake her leud courſes,  Aiter that ſhe entered into the 2. 254. (uber- 
temple, and having adored the croſs, ſhe enquired of the holy Virgin what ſhe ſhould 5 e Sepbre- 
do to pleaſe God. She heard a voice which ordered her to go into the deſert; which ln. Nice. 
ſhe obeyed, and did penance forty ſeven years, without ſeeing any body. She was there phorus Calliſtus, 


waited upon 


her paſſage (A). 


LA] Of the payment ſbe ewould have made to the. 


mariners for her paſſage.] Having no money to give 
them for her paſſage, ſhe offered to give them leave 
to uſe her body as they pleaſed. This made the fa- 
mous Peter de Moulin | 


quaſi propoſitum iis fuifſet eas differre populo, & ex 


by angels for the laſt thirty years, The author (a) who furoiſhes.me with f #5. @— 
theſe materials, ſays nothing of the payment ſhe would have made to tlie mariners for fia in i. thin 
The confeſſion of Sancy has too much abridged the hiſtory of this 


| ay, that the authors of the 
Legends had no- judgment, and managed. the matter. 
ſo, as if they deſigned to ridicule the ſaints - they 
write of. Vita: Sangtorum fic deſeripſerunt P 2 | 


in 1649, in folio, 
nius biſhop of Je- | 7 q | 
book viii, ch. ,. 


ſcen, in bis tbird 
Wo- oration of Images) 


and pag. 323. 
man Pag. 323 


landes proponere. Mariam Agyptiam perhibent cum non 

haberet unde naulum fokveret, voluiſſe facere nautis cor- 

ports ſui . ut quad non habebat in ære lueret in cor- 

pore (1). I ſhall eaſily be believed, when I affirm that (1 Petrus Moli- 
I will not take the part of the Legendary writers; bus, in Hype,” 
nevertheleſs, I. wall lay, that a judicious _ writer raſpiſte adverſus 
might relate what, Mr du Moulin alledges as a Silvefrum Petra - 
proof. of indiſeretion : For if. it were true, that nam, Page · 
Mary the Egypuan would have proſtituted her ſelf * 
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man [B]: It is in the chapter wherein there is a fraud concerning St Dominic, and a nun 


called Mary [C]. This name will make my remark not altogether impertinent; but 


to the mariners for what ſhe owed them, be- 
cauſe ſhe had no money; I do not fee why any 
hiſtorian ſhould ſuppreſs it: Is it not very proper 
to exalt the mercy of Gop, and the efficacy of his 
ſpirit ? The more enormous the extravagance of a de- 
bauched woman has been, the more we ought to ad- 
mire her converſion, and the long auſterities of her 
penance : and therefore diſcretion does not oblige an 
author to ſay nothing of the ſingular circumſtances of 
the leudneſs of the convert. Moreover it cannot be 
objected to the Legendary writers, that they tranſgreſs 
the rule of probability; for theſe creatures, which are 
the victims of public impurity, as Tertullian calls 
them, are ſometimes reduced to the laſt farthing ; or 
elſe they had rather gratify their creditors with the 
uſe of their body, than diſcharge the debt by paying 
the money. | 
[B] The confeſſion of Sancy has too much abridged the 
hiftory of this awoman.] Here follow the words of 
d' Aubigne (2): * The legend of the faints is the 
garden of the ſoul: ..... . in this garden are 
* herbs, which at leaſt give eaſe, if they do 
not cure. A ſpark who complies with the ne- 
© ceflity of the times, knows what the country people 
call robbing. If he finds that his diſſolute foul can- 
not change it's life, there is in the legend, in the 
© chap. of the annunciation, an example of a knight, 
© who robbed, without pity, both poor and rich, and 
* was cleared for ſaying once every day, Ave Maria. 
* And as to the ſoldiers of theſe days, it is what they 
6 


Catholique de 
Sancy, book 1, 
cap. ii, pag. m. 


329. 


commonly practiſe. If a lady of the court feels in 
her diſſolute ſoul, that ſhe cannot leave her great, 
catholic, and univerſal leudneſs, has ſhe not Mary 
the Egyptian to comfort her, who from the age of 


twelve years, till ſhe became contemptible for 


old age, never refuſed a man? And have not 
we, the example of St Magdalen, ſo famous in 


antient chronicles ? The writers of the legend habe 


afterwards taught us, how ſhe,” by her charms, 

made many men of good families ſell their goods 

for her; many valient men cut their throats thro' 

jealouſy, and then ſhe was no ſooner tired, but 

« preſently ſhe'was canonized.“ The omiſſion of this 

author, with reſpe&t to St Mary the Egyptian, and 

St Magdalen, is inexcuſable ; for he ſuppoſes that 

theſe two- proſtitutes were immediately advanced from 
infamous places, to the rank of canonized ſaints, and 

by this ſuppoi:tion he pretends to prove, that the 

legend is very fit to let looſe the reins to thoſe ladies, 

who have a boundleſs deſire to ſpend: their time with 

men. If he had dealt candidly, he ſhould have told 

us of the long penance of theſe two faints ; but ſince 

this would have ſpoiled the rallery he intended in the 

_ objection againſt the legendary writers, he thought it 

| would be better to ſay nothing of it, or even to deny 
3 This d Au- it (3). Let us learn from hence, that ſatirical writers 


| bigne does in theſe are the people in all the world, a againſt whom a 
he, She was reader ſhould moſt guard himſelf... [Theſe are the 


no ſooner tired be * 
but the was . who reaſon the worſt of any, and by the pleaſant- 


ſently canonized, neſs of their wit, hinder. us from enquiring into their 
ſophiſtical arguments. But let us remember, that if 


they can diſpenſe with ſeveral rules, yet they ought to 


| be no leſs ſubject to the laws of reaſoning than grave 
4) See the arti- authors (4), f 


WY. . : K 8 . 9 re ir 
ele COLOMIESs, [CJ .. . avherein there is a fraud concerning St Domi- 


— (C] nic aul a Nun, ewhoſe' name was Mary.] I make this 


remark only to ſet in a clearer light what was ſaid juſt 
now; and therefore it ought not to be condemned as 


being foreign to this place. When I was an Hu- 
_ © guenot, they are Sancy's words, I found nothing 
© that made me laugh ſo much as the legend of Bro- 


* ther Jacopon. There is alſo a book in our houſe, 

* on which I have made fine annotations, as particu- 

* larly upon making his brother confeſs his fins by 

* ſigns. Madam de Villeroy enquiring, how he con- 

* feiled his whoring, had alſo the curioſity to aſk, 

5) D'Aubigne, how they called in Greek, that light oil which St 
Confeſſion of Dominic ſpilt between the Nuns thighs, and called 
— / uu b it the oil of love (5). It is certain, that d'Aubigne 
ol falſiſies the legend, that he may give the ſtory a more 
(6) 10 Jacobus rallery, nor even of ſatire, do allow of this. The 
de Voragine, legend of St Dominic (6) ſays, That a Nun being 


ſince 


in an extaſy, thought ſhe ſaw him come into her 


chamber, accompanied by two Friars, and that he 


took out from under his garment an ointment of a 
very good ſmell, Wherewith he rubbed her leg, and 
called it the ſign of charity. Maria ſanctimontalis in 
Ediaſi rapta vidit Dominicum cum duobus fratribus ante 
lectum ejus entrantem, qui de ſub cappa unguentum mi ræ 
fragrantie proferens, tibiam qjus inunxit, quam unctio- 
nem dilectionis e figrum dixit (7). By comparing 
theſe words with thoſe in the confegon of Sancy, what 
falſifications do we not find? The legend does not 
ſay, that Dominic applied an ointment to the Nun's 
leg, but it fays, that the Nun being in an extaſy, 
thought ſhe ſaw this faint who rubbed her leg with 
the ointment 3 and ſo it was only a dream, or a viſion. 


At leaſt d'Aubigne ſhould have ſtopped at the Nun's 


(7) Jacob. de Vo- 
ragine, in Aurea 
Legenda, apud 

Rivetum in Ca- 
ſtigat. notarum 

in epiſtol. Moli- 
nz1 ad Balzacum, 
cap, vi, num. 7, 


Oper, Tom. ii, 


leg, and not have corrupted the text, by the falſe 7. 511. 


glois of ſpilling light oil between the thighs. If 
the queſtion was about the trunk of a tree, it would 


be a ſmall miſtake ; a little near to, or farther from, 


the earth, would make no difference ; but in ſuch a 
ſubje& as this the difference is capital. Mr du Moulin, 


in his anſwer to Petraſancta, promiſes to ſpeak elſe- 


where of this unction of St Dominic (2). I do not 
know whether he kept his word ; but his brother-in- 
law Andrew Rivet, anſwering the fame Jeſuit, does 
very candidly ſtop at the literal ſenſe of the legend; 
he owns, that this anointing cf the leg was only 
a dream; but he declares, that theſe extatic viſions 
were ridiculous and juſtly ſuſpected (9). It was at this, 
as he pretends, that du Moulin ſcoffed, and not 
meerly at the uſe of ointments for healing of the ſick, 
a thing practiſed by the Apoſiles (10). © Accuſat 
Molinæum, quod riſerit Dominicum ſanantem muli- 
© erem oleo, & Franciſcum awviculis concionantem. 
© Primum illud non potuit ſimpliciter irridere Moli- 
næus, qui noverat initio Chriftianiſmi Apoſtolos 
© unxiſſe ægros oleo, & ſanaſſe, Marc. vii. Sed riſit 
* & merito, quod in legenda Dominici legitur, quod 


(8) De Dominico 
confricante femur 
puellæ unguento 
amoris ſuo loco a- 
getur. Mol nau 
ubt ſupra, pag, 
47. 


(9) Ectaſes ille 
monialium quæ 
monachos SOM. 
NIANT invre- 
dientes & earum 
ungentes tibias 
unguente dilec- 
tionis de ſub cap- 
pa, & ridicule 
funt & ſu ſpectæ. 
Rivet. Oper, Tom, 


_ diverting air ; but 1 think that neither the laws of 


BL. Maria Sanctimonialis, &c (11). . . . . He accuſes du Pag. 511. 
Moulin of mocking St Dominic's curing of a woman Ges 
ar ith oil, and St Francis's preaching to the birds. The vo? mY — 
« firſt he could not abſolutely ridicule, knoxwing, that in 511. ; 
* the beginning of Chriſtianity, the Apoſtles anointed with  _ 
oil, and cured the fick, Mark vii. But he ſcoffed, and (11) You will 
© deſervedly, what is to be read in the legend of $t Do- find what fal- 
* minic, that Maria Sanctimonialis, &c.“ Obſerve 005 8 
that Petraſancta knowing that in the library of Sedan, Rt 
they had laughed at this action of Dominic, did not 
make uſe of the anſwer which the legend could have 
furniſhed him with, vz. that it was a dream; for 
he was ignorant of this circumſtance : but he anſwered 
very ſeriouſly, that they might as. well make ſuch a 
rallery at JESUS CHRIST, Who anointed a dumb 
man with his ſpittle. Sedani, dum Bibliotheca, his 
gui mecum advenerant, oftenderetur, nibil ferme audi- 
tum eft, præter Sanctorum irriſoncs. Niſit aliquis ſan- 
dum Dominicum, perſanantem ole mulierem ægram. 
Kideat ferinde | Chriſtum Daminum aut ſaliva utentem, 
aut luto, dum os muti aperiret, & dum oculis unius cacti : 
nati explicaret Intem & diem (12). This is a bad (12) Petrafanta, 
anſwer, for this is to own the fact. After all, the Nat. in Epifiol. 
ralleries of d'Aubigne muſt needs be falſe, ſince they Molinæi ad Bal- 
are founded upon a lie. And this ſhould teach the zucum. cc. bi, 
readers, that if they would be well inſtructed in con- Page 32. | 
troverſy, they muſt neither conſult fatires, nor bur- (13) Fenum ha- 
f leſque pieces : this to fit in the feat of the ſcor- * in cornu, 
ners, an action condmned in the firſt Pſalm. Such longe fuge, dum- 
people, when they have a mind to divert themſelves, modo rium | 
abe not their beſt friends (13), but they care little 33 . 
for truth (14). See, below, the remark [DJ]. Thus det and. . 
when the Poet, whom I cite, aſks this queſtion; rar. Sat. IL, l. 
Can any thing hinder one who jeſts from ſpeak- I. ver. 34, 35. 
ing the truth (15)? He might be anſwered, you 
* will find an anſwer to this in your fourth fatire, (14) Comps 
* where you ſay, that a jeſter gives no quarter to his rn 15 
© beſt friends, much leſs does he regard the circum- mark [3]. : 
* ſtances of a ſtory,” Nevertheleſs the queſtion put 
by Horace is reaſonable ; for it ſignifies no more but (15) - - riden- 
that it is poſſible for one in rallery to ſpeak the tem dicere verun 
truth, and this is inconteſtable. Te OM * ere 1. 
But the injury done by d Aubigné will be better 6. 7, ver. 24. 
diſcovered, if We conſider, that, in all probuhilieg, HS 
: Nair „ 1 l 3 . = 
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(16) Hen 
hen's A 
tor Heroc 
cap, XXX 
. 367» 


(17) J 


Jug. Pa 
| 398. 


(18) 


XXX1 


; 368, 


19) 
Cæla 


(20) 


le Vo- 
Aurea 
pud 
Ca- 
rum 
Moli- 
acum, 
. 73 
u, 


minicg 
femur 
vento 

loco a- 
olingus 


pag. 


; ille 
quæ 
SOM. 
ing re- 
earum 
ibias 
dilec- 
ub cap- 
culæ 
ſpectæ. 
r. Tom, 
' I I, 


tus, in 
Pag. 


will 
fol- 


ve, in 


) 


aſa neta, 
piſtol, 
1d Bal- 


ap, itt, 


im 
ſibi non 


riden- 
verum 
*** 


. J. 
. 246 


(16) Henry Ste- 
"hen's Apology 
tor Herodotus, 
cap. xxxiv, pag · 
FL. 367» 368. 


(17) Jurieu, pre- 


Jug. part i, Pag. 
398. l 
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fince it is moreover deſigned to o 


her ©» 


the apology for Herodotus was his original : in which 
book I find theſe words (16). I wall not forget 
another act of the ſame St Dominic, related towards 
the end of his legend, an act truly of a good com- 
© panion, at leaſt related in ſuch a manner as will make 
good companions laugh, and afford them matter of 
« jeſting 3 which was this, that a Nun called Mary, 


having a pain in her thigh, endured it for the ſpace | 


of five months, and deſpaired of curing it. Then 
« ſhe faid to herlelf, that ſhe was not worthy to pray 
© unto,Gop, nor to be heard by him, and therefore 
© ſhe deſired St Dominic to be a mediator between 
« Gop and her, to obtain for her the bleſſing of 
health. And after this requeſt, being aſleep, ſhe 


« ſaw near her St Dominic, who took from under his 


« garment an oil of a good ſmell, wherewith he 
anointed her thigh. And when ſhe aſked how the 
* ointment was called, St Dominic anſwered, that it 
© was the Ointment of Love.“ Thus you ſee that even 
by the confeſſion of Henry Stephens the Nun was 
alleep-: -: ON 

It «) This might perhaps be more the negligence 
than malice of d' Aubigne, how ſatirical ſoever he 
may elſewhere be. He truſted to his memory when 
he wrote this ; and having, in all probability, forgot 
the word fignum of the legend, he could ſcarcely other- 


wiſe tranilate unctionem dilectionis, than by the oil of love, 
which precedes. 


REM. Crirt.] : 

Mr Jurieu confeſſes the ſame thing, but, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, he takes little care to ſpeak 
exactly. His words are theſe (17). The fame legend 
* fays, that a Nun, called Mary, having for the 
* ſpace of five months a great pain in the parts next 


© to thoſe which I dare not name, St Dominic ap- 


t peared to her in a dream, and pulled from under 
* his habit an ointment of a very good ſmell, 
wherewith he rubbed the part affected, and being 
aſked by the maid what it was, he anſwered, that 
it was called unguentum amoris. This is as chaſt as 
the amours of Francis for St Clara, and his paſſion 
for friar Maſſus, whom he embraced, and raiſed 
from the ground in his arms. Which put Father 
Maſſus in 10 great a heat, that he was like one in 
the midit of a fire, ſays the book of the Conformi- 
ties. Note, that he puts in the margin this ſum- 
mary; The abominations of St Francis and St Dominic; 


R W &@ &-& a G © 


and thence you may conelude, that he treats the con- 


troverſy as if he were playing at blind-man's-buff. I 
leave it to thoſe who believe it is not lawful to act de- 
ceitfully in fayour of religion, that is, to tranſgreſs 


the duties of religion for the ſake of religion; I leave 
it to them, I ſay, to judge, whether honour and 


(18) Chap, 


xxxiv, pag, 


; 368, 


19) Sueton. in 


conſcience can permit, that the word zibia ſhould be 
tranſlated by the parts next to thoſe which awe dare not 


name. It is a circumlocution which would be abſurd in 


all ſorts of ſubjects ; for, in ſhort, the word 4g, which 
anſwers that of tibia, has nothing in it which obliges 


a man to uſe any periphraſis : but to make uſe of it 


on purpoſe to give one an idea of impurity, is to 
carry the matter beyond abſurdity, and is a criminal 
fraud. 'The cheat does no leſs appear in the change 
of theſe terms, /ignum dilectionis, into thoſe of unguen- 


tum amoris. But what will you ſay of a writer, wo 


rather than loſe the compariſon he had found in the 
apology for Herodotus (18), compares the viſion of a 
Nun in an extaſy, with the embraces of two men full 
of vigour ? Tho' it were certain the Nun had dreamed 
that St Dominic came to bed to her, and committed 
uncleanneſs with her, muſt we therefore conclude 
that he is guilty ? Are we anſwerable for the dreams 
of another .perſon ? Did the mother of Julius Cziar 
loſe any thing of her merit, becauſe her ſon dreamed 
that he had to do with her (19) ? Here is a contro- 


rer cap. vii. verſiſt, who calls the application of an ointment the 
abomination of St Dominic, which was only an ap- 


(20) Citat, (13). 


parition in a dream, as he himſelf ſays. 

FD} The bad inclination men have to truſt too 
much to ſatirical writers.) Theſe writers are like thoſe 
jeſters who ſacrifice every thing to the pleaſure of 

utting off their jeſts. Horace has very well de- 

cribed this paſſion in the verſes cited above (20). 
IG nn uſe of the ſame colours for drawing, 
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ppoſe the bad inclination men have to truſt too much 
to ſatirical writers [D], I hope I ſhall not be charged with irregularity for placing it 


If 


the picture of ſuch ſort of people, and for giving a 

diſtaſte of their chartacter. Let us beware, ſays he, of the 

maxim of thoſe, who had rather loſe their friend than 

their jeſt. Ludere nunquam velimus, longegue abſit pro- | 
poſitum illud, potius amicum quam dictum perdidi (21). (21) Quintil. 
Cicero obſerves, that they ſlight all the conſiderations #5. vi, cap. tits 
of decency, and have no regard either to perſons or P. m. 288. 
occahons, and could more eaſily keep fire in their 

mouths than a jeſt. Parcebat (Craſſus) adverſarii 

dignitati, in quo ipſe ſervabat ſuam, quod eft hominibus 

facetis, & dicacibus difficillimum, habere hominum ratio- 

nem, & temporum, & ea que occurrant, quum ſalkſ- 

fime dici poſſint, tenere. Jtaque nonnulli ridiculi homi- 

nes hoc ipſum non inſulſe interpretantur. Dicere enim 

ajunt Eunium flammam a ſapiente facilius ore inardente 

opprimi quam bona dicta teneat: hec ſcilicet bona dicta 


que falſa fint. Nam ea difa appellantur proprio jam 


nomine (22). We muſt not wonder that they do (22) Cicero de 
not ſpare their friends, for they do not ſpare them- Orat- 4. ii, caps 

2 . liv, fol. m. 91. 
ſelves: They make themſelves merry at their own 


coſt ; and their character is like that of thoſe buffoons, 


who ftrike indifferently themſelves and others. Ari- 
ſtotle deſcribes them by this. O' e Bowponty @v 
B o E Ts e ual UT EauTS, re TOY d 
AV 27: 0p 21 VN ohe et. Scurra autem 
riiliculb moderari nom poteſt, cum nec ſibi nec aliis parcat, 
dummodo riſum moveat (23). They ſpare neither Gop 
nor men; and the religion of their heart does not morib. ad Nicol 
eſcape their poignant wit (24). It is too weak a bar mach. 7ib. i, 
rier to keep off the irruption of a flaſh of wit. Judge . xv, pag. 
then, whether the religion which they believe to be 4 43. 

falſe can reſtrain ſuch ſallies of wit. The glory and ,_ „ 
ſatisfaction which they expect from the boldneſs of a (24 0 58 | 
jeit, tranſports them beyond all other conſiderations ; GENES, re- 
and thoſe who have ſaid that a poetic vein 7s mt. mark IVI. 
ing potion, whoſe operation cannot be ſtopped without 
great danger of choaking (25), have given us a lively 55 8 
image of the paſſion of theſe people. We may add, ug e 
that when they have their pen in their hand, they Qgeen of Aibio- 
quit all things to run after ſome ſatirical thoughts; pla, printed in 
and when they have any glance of them, tho? at never ſo 1670, or 167ts 
great a diſtance, they throw thetnſelves on that fide : 

and left they ſhould digreſs to no purpoſe, they force 

in, and wind any matter till they have adjuſted it 
to their purpoſe ; and if they find it too long and too 
groſs, they contract and ſmooth it as much as their 
intereſt requires. Theſe writers may be compared to 
Procruſtes, who made all his priſoners equal to the 
meaſure of his bed (26); Theſe words of-Montagne 
agree to them exactly (27). There are ſome fools 


c 


(25) I have ood 


(26) See in the 
| : Critique Generale 
who turn out of their way a quarter of a league to de /Hifoire du 
hunt after a fine word, aut qui non werba rebus Calviniſm of 
aptant +, ſed res extrinſecus arceſſunt, quibus verba Vaimbourg, Let- 
conveniant. And that other paſſage |, Qui alicujus he Os 95, of 
verbi decore placentis wocentur ad id quod non propoſue- n 


What uſe has been 
rant ſcribere. | | made of this pa- 
There is mere or leſs in all this, and I do not put tallel. See alſo 
together all theſe ideas to prove, that all thofe who ,. 5 2 of 
delight in rallery and fatire, do equally, and without |, eee, f . 


. mologies of the 
exception, uſe theſe exceſſes. But it is a matter of Italian tongue, 


W. 6 A. 6 * 


moment to expole the character of wit, by which men and chap. Iææxiu, 


are ſo eaſily ſeduced, by ſhewing it's deformed ſide. of his Anti-Bail- 

A writer of controverſies, who has a good wit, very jet, another com- 
f pariſon between 

much diverts the readers of his party, when he turns procruſtes and 

things maliciouſly, and with an air of rallery, ſatire, the ſonnet. 

and burleſque; and the more he diverts them, the 

more he periuades. Now, ſince the method he adopts, 

engages him into a thouſand cheats, and a thouſand 

falſifications, it is neceſſary one ſhould know that he 

is a dangerous impoſtor. This will enable us to ſtand 

upon our guard ; we ſhould read him as one we muſt 

diſtruſt, take nothing upon his word, examine what 

he ſays, and confront his words with the originals z_ 

and if we find he has changed num delectionis into 


unguentum amoris, we ſhall tell him, I am not your 


fool, addreſs yourſelf to others. 


(27) Montagne, Eſſays, book i, cbap. xxv, pag. m. 261. 

+ Who do not fit their words to things, but make things to ſuit 
their words. uint. lib, viii. 

4 Who by the allurement of a word which pleaſes them, are car- 
ried away to that which they had no deſire to write. Seneca, Epift. lix. 
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138 MARY. MARILLAC 
% Vette » IF 1 could haye conſulted. the work, which is intituled S. Maria Zgyptiaca, muſea de 
conſurptis nuda extremo "ery Agypti, ſibilo Domini epocata [E]. I might have enlarged very much 
frigore & # in this ſecond edition the article of St Mary the Egyptian; but not being able to get it, 


Adler. Cor I can only make this addition. This faint lived without food, and without cloaths, the 
laſt thirty years of her ſolitude, and was ſo disfigured with heat and cold, that ſhe might 
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nel. a Lapide in 
Deuteron. cap. 
viii, ver. 4, 


ag. N. 1010. 


(28) Centur. iv, 
cap. X, Fag. 
1334. 


* 


Ca) In England 
and Germany, 
&c. 


(b) Near Melun. 


(1) Lewis Reg- 
nier, Hiſtory of 
Francis II, pag. 
523, 524. 


(2) Id. ib. pag. 
553˙ 


from the inquiſitors. 


of grief (2). 


have been taken for an ZEthiopian (b). Two loaves and ſome herbs ſufficed her for the (gte, frm 


firſt ſeventeen years of her penance (c). 


[E] The work intituled S. Maria Agyptiaca, &c.] 
Theophilus Raynaudus is the author of it. I have 
ſeen in another of his books, that he ſuppoſed the 
truth of the Hiſtory of this ſaint, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of the centuriators of Magdeburg (28), who 
look upon it as a fable, that ſhe lived on two loaves 
ſeventcen years; that ſhe was taken up into the air; 


that ſhe went over the river Jordan without ſwimming, - 


and without a boat, and that ſome lions took. care 


MARILLAC (CHARLES Dt) archbiſhop of Vienne, was born in Auvergne, 
about the year 1510, He was advocate in the Parliament of Paris, when perceivin 
himſelf ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, he followed John de la Foreſt embaſſador of Francis 


to Conſtantinople, 


of her burial. I have ſeen alſo, that Nicolas Harſ- 
field, under the name of Alanus Copus (29), has re- 
futed on this ſubject the centuriators, and that there 
is in the book of Theophilus Raynaudus, an Appendix 
concerning the women who left their leudneſs and 
became faints. Porro hujus operis Mantiſſa eft, Tacta- 
tio de mulieribus Sanctis & cœno turpitudinum emer- 


fis (30). 


and afterwards was entruſted with ſeveral other embaſſies (a) of which he acquitted him- 


ſelf very well. 


He was abbot of St Pere (Y), archbiſhop of Vienne, and a counſellor 
in the privy- council, when the aſſembly of the Notables was called at Fontainebleau in 


the month of Auguſt 1560, In it he delivered an harangue, wherein learning and elo- 
uence did no leſs appear, than his zeal for the reformation of the diſorders in the church 
and ftateſA]. There he adviſed, among other things, the calling of a national council, 
and a meeting of the ſtates general [BZ]. The Guiſes were offended at his harangue, 


[4] He... . delivered an harangue, wherein learn- 
ing and eloquence did no leſs appear, than his zeal for 
the reformation of the diſorders in church and ſtate.] You 
will find it entire in the preſident de la Place, in the 
third book of the ſtate of religion and the republic ; 
and in the Hiſtory of Francis II, written by Lewis 
Regnier. Theſe two writers agree in ſaying, that the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, who gave his opinion after the 
other counſellors of the privy-council, carried away 


with fingular gifts and graces, and had been employed for 
a long time in embaſſies of great importance far and near 


with great applauſe; ſo he did not only deliver his o- 


pinion very learnedly, as was believed, but alſo gave 
ſatisfaction to the greateſt part of the company (1). Theſe 
words of Lewis Regnier precede the harangue of Ma- 
rillac, and theſe are the words that follow it: Such 
avas the learned, wiſe, and Chriſtian fpeech of this great 
perſon, who lived not long after it, being as it is ſaid in- 
timidated by thoſe whom he had difpleaſed. Others jay, 
that ſeeing how things grew worſe and worſe he died 


ſpeech, but not without ſome falſifications, of which 
this is one: he ſuppoſes, that Marillac repreſented, 
That the antient affection of the French for their king 
ewas notably diminiſhed, and that there was no other 
avay to reſtore it but ? an afſembly of the States, that 
this aas the only tribunal appointed to hear the com- 
plaints of the whole nation, and to ſatisfy them, as the 
other tribunals were for ending differences between pri- 


watt perſons : that the ancient founders of the French 


monarchy had only reſerved to themſelves this place, 
evherein they might ſhare with the king in the abſolute 
authority they had given him; where they might be ad- 
mitted to a kind of equality, <which was neceſſary for re- 


pairing what the prince had uſurped over his ſubjjects, 


3) Varillas, 
iſt. of Francis 
II, book ii, fog. 
m. 230. 


and what the ſubjefts had uſurped over their prince; 
and laſtly, where the ſupreme and unlimited power, 
ewherewith they had inveſted him, ſhould not hinder them 
from negotiating and concluding treaties with him, which 
/hould be obligatory on both fades : that this moderate li- 
berty had maintained the crown for eleven hundred years, 
by the awonderful counterpoiſe wherewith power and ſub- 
miſſion were balanced (3). It is certain that the arch- 
biſhop of Vienne faid nothing that contained theſe 
maxims, either formally or virtually, if I may uſe 
this word. How can we truſt the abſtracts which this 
Hiſtorian makes of MSS, when we ſee that he corrupts 
printed ſpeeches? You may ſee in the next re- 


mark, how far he took the liberty to altar and falſi- 
fy them, | 


Mr Varillas gives us an abſtract of this 


and 
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[] He adviſed the calling of the 
fates general.) He made uſe of the moſt ſolid reaſons 
that could be alledged, and anſwered very well the 
objections, and particularly that which was taken 


from this, that the authority of the king avould be dimi- 


2;/hed. Thoſe who fay this, anſwered he (4), gem to 


me not to know the hearts of the French, who haue al. 


] 


Thus he avoided the terrible perſecution, which was to be feared 
He was made ambaſſador to the Sultan after the death of la Foreſt, 


ius a Las 


pide, ibid, 


(29) Dial., is, 
cap. i, and xt, 


(30) Taken from 
Theophilus Ray. 
naudus, Syn- 
tagm. de libris 
propriis, num, 
24, Pag. 42, 


43. Apopompæi. 


(4) Lewis Reg 
nier, ubi fupra, 


eways done for their king what lay in their power ; Pag. 548. 


and to require more were an unjuſt e action and an im- 
the prize of honour. For as he avas a perſon endowed 


poſſibility. And therefore to propoſe to kings things that 
are juſt, is to eſtabliſh their authority, and not ta di- 
miniſh it, fince they cannot do otherwiſe without violating 
the name of a king ; and by that means the king may 
expect to obtain every thing he has a mind to, ſince he 
has fo good a people that they will refuſe him nothing. 
And if it be replied, that the king flints himſelf awho 
has nothing without the conſent of the people; I anfeber 


that fince without aſſembling the States, and hearing 


the reaſons which moved the prince to increaſe the ancient 


offices, the people have formerly obeyed, without contra- 


diction; what will not they do when they believe, that 
the reaſons of the demand, made ta the States, will be 
found juſt? If it be urged, that this is to make the 
people judges, whether auhat the king demands is juſt. 
It may be replied, that, among many people aſſembled, 
the greateſt part of them will ſeek the public good, and 


that the people are capable of underſtanding what is for 


their own advantage, and fo of conſenting to it, ſince the 
voice of the people is commonly that which is approved 
by GOD. Can any thing be more unlike, than this 
diſcourſe of the archbiſhop of Vienne, to the words 
of Varillas related before? But the better to diſco- 


wer that this Hiſtorian did not apprehend the deſign 


of what he undertook to abridge, I muſt here ſet down 
another paſſage of Marillac's ſpeech. We ſhall there 
ſee what were his thoughts, as well with reſpe& to 
politics as to religion : and we ſhall find that as to 
the latter he reſembled Eraſmus ; for he would have 
abuſes reformed, but not to make uſe of arms, either 
to ſupport the reformation of the church or to op- 
preſs the reformers. The fourth preparative, ſaid he, 
is (5). That until the aſſembling of the council, 
© the ſeditious be checked and reſtrained, fo that 
they may not diſturb the tranquillity and peace of 
© men, and to take this for an undoubted maxim, that 
© it 18 not lawful to take up arms on any pretence 
© whatſoever, without the will, command, and per- 
© miſſion, of the prince, who has the ſole diſpoſal of 
© them. This I fay, becauſe of the fad examples that 
* have lately happened, and whereof we have daily 
new informations. On one ſide we have ſeen the 

2 © tumult 


(5) Ib. Pag. 537 
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(d) Un 
nenſis in 
dum mo 
ex mæœro 
talem m 
incidit, 
alo | 
E 


infra. 


War 
meet! 
ſtates 
advar 
Fran 


(6) F 


Lette 


Pag. 
of th 


195 


Reg- 


2.57 


1 
5 - 


the article 
LONGVIC, 
remarks [A] 
and [B]. 


nenſis in profun- 
dum meœrorem 
ex mœrore in le- 
talem morbum 
incidit, ex quo 
ulo poſt deceſ- 
gt. Thuan. ubi 


infra. 
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MARI 


and obſtructed all the good effects of his counſels, He endeavoured to take good triea« 
.) See, above, ſures to prevent the miſchiefs wherewith the kingdom was threatened (c); but ſeeing no 


L LAC. 139 


probability of ſucceeding in it, he fell into a melancholy, which brought upon him a 
diſeaſe, whereof he quickly after died (4), on the ſecond of December, 1560, at his 
abbey of St Pere. GABRIEL pe MARILLAC, his brother, died advocate-gene- 
4) Uade Vien- ral in the parliament of Paris in 1551, and was an able underſtanding man, and of an 


- exemplary probity : conſult Thuanus (e). You will find in Moreri's Diftonary, a very 
long article of our Charles de Marillac, and a long account of ſeveral perſons of. this 
family; but you will find nothing there about FxRancis pe MARILLAC, ad- 
vocate in the parliament of Paris, under Hen 


commentary CJ. Ido not think that the advocate I have mentioned in another place (/), 


* tumult of Amboiſe, under colour of preſenting a 
confeſſion, whereas it ought to have been brought 
© with all humility : on the other fide, ſeveral preach- 


© ers haye endeavoured to raiſe up the people for 


WnrTurn the 
meeting of the 
ſtates general is 
advantageous to 
France. 


(6) Paſquier's 


Letters, book tv, 


Pag. 192, 193, 


of che firſt tome. 


o 
c 
c 
4 
* 
- 
c 
«c 
c 
a 
s 
den to them all. For the deſign of the law is to live 
3 
60 
— 
* 
o 
* 
£ 
« 
7 
— 
c 


the extirpation of the Proteſtants, under colour of a 
holy {edition ; as if religion allowed, that either for 
the planting or preſerving of it, it was lawful to make 
uſe of ſedition. Thus on both fides there was a fault: 
for as before men were killed on pretence that they 
were Proteſtants ; ſo, on the contrary, the judges were 
forced, and the ordinary courts were aſſaulted, to 
make them deliver up the Proteſtant priſoners : 
and thus under the maſk of religion, ſeveral uſur- 
ped the authority of the magiſtrate, and took up 
arms, which was in no wiſe lawful, but rather forbid- 


godly, and not to offend any body: and the deſign 
of arms is to cauſe the law to be obeyed. The king 
therefore being the conſervator of the law, and for 
that end ordained by Gop, is conſequently the ſole 
diſpoſer of arms, which are given him to puniſh 
thoſe that tranſgreſs the law. Wherefore to conclude, 
he makes himſelf king, who takes up arms by his 
own authority, and is not ordained by Gop to be 
one. And hence it follows, that every body ſhould 
oppoſe him, as being one that reſiſts the ordinance 
of Gop, which has appointed a king. 85 
How wiſe ſoever the advices of this archbiſhop 
were concerning the convocation of the States, they 
were much cenſured by a famous Civilian: for Stephen 
Paſquier writes thus upon this ſubject (6). © He who 
« firſt gave this advice of holding a meeting of the 
States, was Charles Marillac. He, in the aſſembly 
at Fontainbleau (either becauſe the affairs of France 
were not governed according to his mind, or upon 
© ſome other occaſion) by a ſudden impulſe of nature 
made a ſtrong remonitrance, wherein after he had 
conſidered all ſorts of advices he could think of, 
he declared that he found no remedy more effectual 
for the preſent evil, than to call together the States. 
It is an old folly, that runs in the mind of the 


* 


begin to deſpair of curing them. 


(e) Thuan. bby 
xXXV1, init. pag. 
m. 520, ad ann. 
1 560, See t 
remark [E]. 


ry II. I ſhall fay ſomething of him in my 


4 (85) of the arti- 
a different ee HENRY Mt 
Note, I pray you, that Paſquier boaſted that he 
had an infinite number of reaſons, to prove, that no- 
thing 1s more pernicious to France, than the meetin 
of the ſtates general. I do not doubt but he coul 
have Tue ar many reaſons upon this ſubject, and I 
believe alſo that our Charles Marillac could have re- 
plied to them all, and that it is a matter which men 
may diſpute eternally pro and con. But if we appeal 
to experience, it is apparent, that the opinion of Paſ- 
quier muſt prevail: for it would be very difficult, to 
ſhow any advantage France has drawn from theſe a{- 
ſemblies, and eaſy to prove, that they only ſerved 
to encourage confuſions (8). 'The Engliſh have rea- 
ſon to ſay, that the frequent meeting of parliaments 
is neceſſary for the good of their country; but France 
cannot ſay the ſame thing of the meeting of her Rates 
general. 'They were often called together under the 
reign of the ſons of Henry II, and France was never Some, {:ys be, 
more embroiled and haraſſed than at that time; and #1. of Francis 
inſtead of finding a remedy by theſe meetings, the II. 2b. ſupra, 
grievances were made worſe by them. No man ought Y. 570, oo 
more freely to own this truth than thoſe of the Re- 15 —— Bah eo 
formed religion, for in theſe aſſemblies their enemies an" king 
got new ſtrength. There are ſome who compare Jokn, when the 
the meeting of the ſtates general with the councils. ſtates obliged the 
They are, ſay they, aſſemblies that bode ill; they ee 
ſignify that the public evils are great, and that men 3 
It happens then 

as in diſeaſes that are almoſt deſperate, — Phyſi. 
cians are called ſor and ſent for from remote places; 
they conſult, they diſpute, they ſeldom agree, and at 
laſt they muſt come to a majority of votes, and ſo 
manage the matter that the fick man may ſay, The 
multitude of Phyſicians has filled me (9). Fine ha- 
rangues are not wanting in theſe aſſemblies, and much circa ægros mi- 
leſs cabals and intrigues ; and for the moſt part the Vr ſententi- 
concluſion is not the effect of juſtice and truth, but of aig ene 
the moſt powerful faction. cenſente ne videa⸗ 

[CJ I ball ſay ſomething of Francis de MARTL- tur acceſſio alte- 
LAC... in my commentary.] He and Peter Robert 


(8) This is one 1 
the reaſons which 
Charles de Ma- 
rillac had to op- 
poſe. He denied 
not the fact. 


9) Hinc illæ 
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wiſeſt French, that nothing can ſo much relieve the 
people, as ſuch afſemblies: Whereas, on the contra- 
ry, nothing does them greater prejudice, as I could 
prove by an infinite number of reaſons, but that I 
ſhould exceed the bounds of a letter. This opinion 


at firſt troubled a little the cardinal of Lorrain, 


rius. Hine illa 
were appointed council to the prince of Condé, in 3s monu- 

1560, in the proſecution for a capital crime, which 
made ſo much noiſe, and which, as was thought, 
would have made him loſe his head upon a ſcafold. 
Cum præcipiti Guiſianorum violentia, amputatas 
omnes moras videret Condæi uxor, libello ſupplice à 


menti inſcriptio, 
TURBA SE 
MEDICORUM 
PERISSE. Plin, 
lib. xxix, cap. 
7, pag. m. 667. 


_ Compare this with 


(7) H. ib. pag. 
5 


king, and deſtroy the authority which he and the 
duke of Guiſe had in the government during the 
minority of the young king their nephew. And 
indeed from that time this archbiſhop was never 
looked upon by him with a good eye, and volun- 
tarily baniſhed himſelf from court. Nevertheleſs 
after he had conſulted with his ſervants, of what con- 
ſequence this convocation of the States might be, 
and finding that it could be no prejudice to the 
king, whom he and his brother had made the moft 
powerful, he was ſo far from rejecting this opinion, 
that he embraced it very heartily, as thinking it 
might prove a means for exterminating with the 
greater aſſurance and ſolemnity all the Proteſtants of 
France.” Paſquier obſerves, that the death of 
Francis IT ſpoiled in an inſtant the defigns of this 
cardinal ; and having related part of what was enact- 
ed in the meeting of the ſtates of Orleans, he adds 
(7): But for a general concluſion, they have granted for 
five years to the king, a ſubſidy of froe ſous, for each 
barrel of wine that is brought into the walled towns. 
This is for the moſt part the end and concluſion of 
fuch aſſemblies, to draw money. from the people, by an 
boneſt bargain between the king and his three eſtates, 
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who was afraid leſt it ſhould give a check to the 


4 


rege petit & impetrat, ut marito homines ſpeQatz har has been 
eruditionis ac prudentiæ darentur, quorum conſilio ſid above, cites 
uteretur : Nominati a Rege Petrus Robertus & Fran- e (25) H the 
ciſcus Marillacus celeberrimi in foro patroni {10).” CM | 
I cite theſe words of 'Thuanus, becauſe they diſcover BY 
the reputation of Francis de Marillac. He had been 
not long before advocate to Anne du Bourg. They 
have put in the Index to the Hiſtory of Francis II, 
that Marillac the advocate betrayed du Bourg in plead- 
ing for him. This ought to be explained, for other 
wile it might be inferred from it, that this advocate 
was a traitor and a prevaricator, and this would be a 
great injury done to him, ſince there was nothing in 
all his management but an officious lie, 


6 
6 
c 


(10) Thuan. is. 
xxvi, pag. 522, 
col. 1. 


(11) Lewis Reg+ 
nier, Sieur de la 
which was Planche, Hiſtory 


deſigned to fave his client's life. The matter of fact of Francis II, 


is thus related by the Sieur de la Planche (11). * His Eg. 53. Bexa 
* cauſes of recufation (12) were by a decree pronounced — 8 anſcrived 
by Olivier, declared admiſible; and it was ordered 4 fh. 2,57 in 
© that he ſhould have counſel, which had been before be EcdeGaftical 
denied him, ſo that the cardinal was confounded. Hiſtory of the 
© 'The advocate Marillac was aſſigned him for counſel, Churches, /, . 
and he uſed all his endeavours to make him depart F. —_ 
© from his confeflion, alledging, that without this he 
could not avoid death; but not being able to prevail (12) That s, 
* with him to do it, he perſuaded him to let him Ban, bat 
* plead without interrupting him, and then he might j.geq, 

. ay 


140 


( 5 ) Anſelme, 
Hiſt. of the great 
Officers. Pag. 
252, 


(i) La Croix du 
Maine, ubi ſupra, 


(3) Vigneul 
Marville Me- 
lange d'Hiſtoire 
&& de Literat. Tom, 
ii, pag. 17, 
Dutch Edit. 
1700. 


13) Loiſel Dia- 


EE e des advo- 


cats du Parle- 
ment de Paris, 


x Pag. 520. | 


öh ee 2 9D $2... 


_ 


a different man from that CHARLES pe 


Maine ſays, that he was a gentleman of Paris, a kinſman of the archbiſhop of Vienne, an 
advocate in parliament, &c. a young man very learned in Greek, and well verſed in many 
ſciences, and that be died at Paris in 1581, or thereabouts, to the great grief of all bis. 
(x) La Croix 3% friends (g). I find in Father Anſelme () one CHARLESDEMARILLAC, who 
leine, Peg. 4% "died counſellor in the parliament of Paris, April 10, 1580, and who was ſon to W 11- 
L IAM DE MARILLAC, brother to the archbiſhop of Vienne. There is no dif- 
ference between that advocate and this counſellor [DJ. Note, that la Croix du Maine 
obſerves that this prelate wrote ſeveral books, of which there are but few printed, and that 
thoſe that are in print, are not licenſed, there being a reaſon for it (i). GILBERT DE 


MARILLAC. 


Y | 
W 
5 
. 
p J 


MARILLAC, of whom la Croix du 


MARILLAC, baron of Puiſac and St Geneſt, eldeſt brother to our archbiſhop of 
Vienne (E), writ a hiſtory of the houſe of Bourbon, and, among the reſt, the life and great 
ations of the conſtable Charles de Bourbon, till the month of March 1521, when be began bis 
revolt, Antony de la Val, the king's Geographer, and captain of the caſtle of Moulins — 
has inſerted this hiſtory in his works printed in 1605. The true name of this family was 


Marlhac [E!]. 


© ſay what he thought fit. Being therefore come be- 
« fore the judges, the advocate remonſtrated the merits 
© of the cauſe, the manner of the impriſonment, which 
was ſuch as never had been practiſed, and much leſs 
© the manner of Bertrand's proceeding ; who, being 


void of all ſhame and modeſty, had ated two or 


three parts in preſiding and aſſiſting at the three pre- 
« ceding judgments. Whereby the error did not only 
moſt evidently appear, but alſo the nullity of the 
ſentences and decree ; ſo that it was neceſſary to 
begin the proceſs anew, to null and make void all 


ſtice had been obſerved. But inſtead ofconcluding with 
his appeal, he ſubmitted, and had recourſe to the 
mercy of the king and the court; confeſſing that his 
client had grievouſly offended Gop and holy mo- 
ther the church, provoked the king, and had been 
diſobedient to his biſhop, to whom, and the holy 
Roman church, he deſired to be reconciled. Where- 


oppoſe what had been ſaid, Marillac made a ſign 
to the preſidents, deſiring that his life might be ſaved 
by this means, who, inſtead of giving him a hear- 
ing, to know whether he acquieiced in what 
had been ſaid by his counſel, ſent him preſently 
back to his priſon. But while they were conſult- 
ing to depute two among them, to acquaint the 
king with his converſion, and to beg his pardon, 
a paper written and figned by du Bourg came, 
wherein he diſowned the concluſions of his advocate, 
perſiſting in his appeal, and in his confeſſion of faith 
made before the king.” | | 25 

We ſee in a dialogue of Antony Loiſel, that the 
chief advocates of the parliament of Paris (13) were 
Mr James Canaye of Paris, Claudius Mangot of Lou- 
dun, and Francis Marillac of Auvergne, who was more 
eſteemed than the other two, becauſe he made very good 
replies, but he was taken away in the prime of his years, 


/ that his houſe hath been reduced to nothing, at leaſt 


(14) Loiſels O- 
puſcul. pag. 707. 


(15) Ibid. Pag. 
'. 3.0 


£ Anſelme, 
it, of the great 
Officers, pag. 
251, 


4 compared to thoſe of Canaye and Mangot. Note, that 
e was of the ſame family with the other Maril- 
lacs (14). | „ 

[D] There is no difference between that advocate and 
this counſellor. ] We will ſee what is ſaid of him in 
the ſame dialogue of Antony Loiſel (15). Myr Charles 


| Marillac ought not to be paſſed over in filence ; for he 


acquired as much honour in that little time he was at 
the bar, as others do in all their lives, It is true, 
anſwered Mr Paſquier, he was one of the moſt ſenſible 
and learned men that then avere; but you know the 
times in which abe live, and the ſmall value that is 
ſet upon advocates, in compariſon of the counſellors, as 
ee complained at the beginning, and not without cauſe. 
His relations did not give him time to ſhew his ſufficien- 
O, and the flirength of his parts as an advocate, nor 


eas taken off in the flower of his age f. I would 


the proceedings, ſince no forms of the courts of ju- 


upon du Bourg, who was preſent, endeavouring to 


death, what he promiſed as a counſellor * ; for he » Blanchard 
names two 


fay more of him, if he had not learned of me. Charles de Ma- 


[E] The true name of this family wwas Marlhac.} rillacs, counſel- 


It was thus, that Gabriel de Marillac, advocate: ge- ph. . N 
neral of the parliament of Paris, figned in all the. oh * wy ng 
public acts and in his private letters (16). The au- biſhop of Vien- 
thor whom I quote aſſures us (17), that he learned ne; the other 
this from an antient counſellor of ſtate, aubo knew werg Ms admitted the 
Lin - bog 75 | - twentieth of 
well the illuſtrious houſes and families of France. Af. March 1 576 
ter which he brings two paſſages to prove, that this and is the adto- 
advocate- general, was as famous for his profound knowledge cate of whom we 
as his rare probity ; one is from Thuanus, and the are ſpeaking, 
other from the ſuppplement to the chronicle written by , 
Jobn Carion, He ſuppoſes that in the latter it is 3 
Gabriel Marillacus, but in my edition (18) it is Ga- a 
briel Marliacus. This might have ſerved him to (161 viene 
8 (16) Vigneul 
confirm what he had advanced. We may add to theſe Marville 


two paſlages, what Maludan writ to Denys Lambin Melange. Tom. | 


(19). 
* Maias hora quarta pomeridiana exceſſit è vita ad- 
* modum Chriſtiane. Poſtridie funus duxerunt amici, . 
& propinqui ſine ulla pompaà, ut moriens juſſerat: Eg 
* ſed non fine omnium bonorum lachrymis. Deſi- (13) That of 
: derant etiam inimici nunc ejus, 8 £717 Pn 1a- Paris, ex Officira 
TI's Kal Pidtss, ual Ypaod\as. Eo Patrono Putcaza, 1503, 
* fiſcum nemo unquam dicere potuit, lienem : ut loque- in 16mo. 
* batur olim Trajanus. In demortui locum ſuffectus 
eſt Ridens (20). - - Marillac, the king's advocate 8 
departed this life in a moſt Chriſtian manner, on the —_—Y A on 
twenty third of April at four in the afternoon. The 367, Eviſto'. d- 
next day he avas interred, as he had defired, without rorum Virorum 
any pomp, his friends and relations accompanying the ©" Lig. 
funeral, as himſelf had ordered: but not unlamented , 5 p oft 75 uy 
« by all good men. Ewen his enemies now found the My Fly notes 
« avant of his free, forcible, and uſeful ſpeeches. When on Loiſel's Opuſ- 
* he avas of counſel, none could ever call treaſure a cula, pag. 707+ 
« grievance, as Trajan of old was wont to ſay. Into - _ 5 
s his place a gentleman of mirth was appointed.” But paſo 1 
nothing is more proper to confirm what was ſaid by Ciceronianus of 
a counſellor of ſtate to Mr de Vigneul Marville, than Peter Ramus. 


1 212 . | 2 Fel It, Pag. 16. 
Mariliacus Regius Patronus, 4. d. ix. Kal. 7; 77>. ir 


A a K 8x 


the marginal note which is in the 504th page of 


Antony Loiſel's ſmall pieces. Here it is entire. (20) That » 
« He (21) is called Marlhac by Miraumont, and by Co. Pen, fl bine, 
« quille, who in his Commentaries on the Cuſtom of advocate in 1551. 
* Nivernois, chap. 1, art. 5. relates from him a | 
* maxim of the French law, with great praiſe, in (21) That is to 
© theſe words: and as that wery learned and good fal, Gabriel bor” 
* man, Mr Gabriel Marlac ſaid, who was the king's en gre Line's 
* advocate in parliament, and a good model for the advocate is 1843 
young advocates who uſed to be at the pleadings in the _ ; 

« ſaid parliament, every fraud deſerves in France ex- 

* traordinary and corporal puniſhment, tho* it be 


managed as a civil affair. 


6 


MARILLAC (Lzewis pz) marſhal of France, ſon to WILLIAM pr 
MARILLAC, who was brother to the archbiſhop of Vienne, was a poſthumous 
ſon, born in 1573 (a), or, according to others, in the month of July, 1572 (b). You 


will find in Moreri's Dictionary (c), the employments that he had ſucceſſively, 


(b) The Paris was ſeized in Italy by the king's order in 1630. He was tried and condemned to loſe 2 


Gazette, M 


17, 1632, his head, and was executed at Paris May the roth, 1632. 
was ſo great, that a hundred thouſand perſons were witneſſes of the execution, 


2 


that bn ſerved 
The curioſity of the Pariſians % 1%, 


divers occaſions. 


and that He ſhould hy 
: ſome ſaid Henry ' 


till he (e) Correft what 


MARAIL LAC 


fome windows were let for tight piſtoles (d). The opinion moſt common is, that he was 


141 


(4) The Paris 


an innocent victim, ſacrificed to the reſentment of cardinal Richelieu ; but this can hardly ä 
be believed by perſons who are not governed by prejudices, and ſubmit only to cer- 7, 1632. 


tainty [A J. I ſhall make ſome obſervations thereupon (2), and 1 imagine 1 ſhall not 


— 


[4 ] The common opinion is, that he avas an innocent 
wittim . . . . . but this can hardly be believed by per- 
ſons who . . . ſubmit only to certainty. ] The remark [F] 
in the article of Lewis XIII, might ſuffice for a 
commentary upon this text. Nevertheleſs I ſhall add 
to it many things. And firſt I ſhall obſerve, that it 1s 
at preſent (1) much more difficult to diſcover the 
truth, than at the time when the cauſe againſt Mr Ma- 
rillac was pleaded, for then one might have been in- 
formed of matters by an infinite number of perſons 
who knew this marſhal. One might then have en- 
quired in the places where he commanded, and 
Wu have learned the names, the titles, the intereſts, and 
"WH 1 reputation, of the witneſſes, and the practices that were 
- uſed on both ſides to put them on, either to depoſe 

EZ or to retract. All this, and a hundred other things 
which at the time of the proceſs were eaſy, are now 
impoſſible to be known; that generation is now whol- 
ly paſſed and gone, and we can only make uſe of the 
prejudice, or the books, which remain of that time. 

Let us enquire a little what the favourers of this mar- 

ſhal might ſay, to thoſe whom they would perſuade of 

his innocence, and whom they perceive to befully reſol- 
ved to admit nothing but upon good proof. | 
In the firſt place they might fay, that the public 
was then perſuaded, and is ſtill, that he was guilty 
of nothing but diſpleaſing the cardinal. II. That it 
is notoriouſly known, that the cardinal was ſo revenge- 
ful, that he ſpared nothing to ſatisfy his reſentment. 
III. That he was a perſon of ſo great credit, that he 
could compaſs his deſigns, either by promiſes or 
threatenings. IV. That the proceedings were attend- 
ed with ſo many irregularities, all unjuſt, and fit to 
oppreſs the moſt innocent perſons, that this alone is 
ſufficient to ſhow that the marſhal was not guilty. 
V. That his ſentence was reverſed by a decree of the 
parliament of Paris, after the death of cardinal Riche- 
lieu. The greateſt part of the people do ſo little diſ- 
pute the grounds on which they are made to believe 
ſome things, that they would eafily acquieſce in the 
five reaſons now propoſed : but there are others who 
have ſo little faith, and are ſo very hard to be per- 
ſuaded, that they would not think them ſufficient 
grounds for their belief. 


8 (x) J write this 
nn Oftob. 1700. 


= public opinion cannot be more ſuſpected on any oc- 
rc fa van cafion than on this. Cardinal Richelieu was become 
| was hated, fo odious through all France, that all the evil that 
could be ſaid of his conduct, was eaſily believed with- 
out any enquiry. He was in ſuch a poſt wherein moſt 
men are expoſed to calumny, and the hatred of the 
people, and therein he hehaved himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner as to draw upon him an infinite number of enemies ; 
for he daily encreaſed the ſovereign authority, and 
puniſhed great men who durſt riſe up and cabal. 'This 
was to force them from an evil cuſtom which was 
very pleaſing, and had been often profitable to them. 
5 He oppreſſed the people much more than had been 
Ma- 5 | done in other reigns. In a word, the yoke of 
4 the royal authority, which had always been too hea- 
vy in the people's opinion, was become more inſup- 
portable than ever, under his miniſtry. The people 
therefore were much diſpoſed to ſpeak ill of his per- 
ſon, and they ſwallowed down with joy, and as a 
Kind of reſtorative, all the ſatires, complaints, and mur- 
murings, which were ſpread againſt his reputation. 
France was then full of malecontents; what was for- 
merly called the Catholicon, and which cauſed ſo 
many miſchiefs, had left ſome roots that remained ſtill. 
The greateſt part of the devout people, and all the 
bigots, were enraged becauſe the cardinal ſupported 
the Proteſtants of Holland and Germany, hin- 
dred the houſe of Auſtria from ſubduing them. If he 
did good to ſome perſons, they were thought unwor- 
thy of it: if he perſecuted ſome, his enemies com- 
plwkh⸗ained, and bewailed their being unworthily uſed (2). 
(2) See, above, hat relations were made of the laſt moments of 
citation (41) of thoſe whom he got condemned? What care was taken 
= — to collect all their pious diſcourſes, all their acts of 
XIII. . it ſeemed as if they had a deſign to 

: IV. 


* 


to pity him; but they ſhoul 


I. To the firſt reaſon they would anſwer, that the 


ſwell the martyrology, or to imitate that Fannius; 

whom I have mentioned in another place (3). The ex- (3) Above, re- 

ecution at Lyons was never mentioned, but in a ſtyle mark [4] of 

of complaints. This was very reaſonable, as to Mr the article FAN4 

Thuanus j but as to Mr de n it was not enough NIUs. 
alſo have deteſted his 

vanity, ingratitude, and rebellion. Now fince the 

public was thus diſpoſed towards cardinal Richelieu, 

thoſe who will believe nothing but what is ſupported 

with good proofs, can never be gained by this argu- 

ment : The general opinion is, that marſhal de Maril- 

lac was only guilty of diſpleafing the cardinal, there- 


fore he ewas guilty of nothing elſe. 


IT. The ſecond reaſon has nothing in it that. is 
convincing, ſince the experience of all tyrannic reigns 
ſhows, that wicked men fall ſometimes into diſgrace 
under a bad prince, or a very unjuſt favourite, who 
ſacrifices to his revenge every body, who has the 
misfortune to diſpleaſe him. Read attentively Tacitus, 
and the other relations of the ſame time, and you 
will find ſome wicked men among thoſe that were pu- 
niſhed under Tiberius, and under Nero. The infor- 
mers attacked ſometimes perſons of a bad life; and 
who could eaſily be convicted of the crimes they 
were accuſed of. For any one therefore to conclude, 
becauſe ſuch an one loſt his head upon the ſcaffold 
under a bad reign, therefore he was innocent, is to 
admit a deceitful conſequence, and to run the hazard 
of being deluded by a manifeſt ſophiſm. Much more 
ought we to take heed of this kind of reaſoning, 
when we ſpeak of Lewis XIII, who was a very good 
king, and whoſe chief miniſter, how violent and re- 
vengeful ſoever he was, was obliged to obſerve bet- 
ter meaſures than are obſerved in a tyrannic reign. 

III. To the third reaſon the ſame anſwer may be 
given as to the ſecond. Thoſe, whoſe power was ſo 
great, that they could find witneſſes and judges enough 
to take away the lives of innocent men, have had 
ſometimes enemies who were wicked men, and whom 
they puniſhed with death without doing any thing 
that is unjuſt and unreaſonable. Thus, tho* cardinal 
Richelieu had been a hundred times more unjuſt and 
more powerful than he was, yet we cannot thence 
infer the innocence of any one of thoſe whom he got 
condemned: for perhaps this concluſion might be drawn 
in favour of thoſe guilty perſons, who periſh ſome- 
times in the courts of tyrants. We muſt therefore 
lay aſide all prejudices, and examine each proceſs in 
particular. This is the only expedient, for diſcover- 


ing whether ſuch and ſuch are innocent victims ſacri- 
ficed to the reſentment of cardinal Richelieu. 


IV. Now we are come to the great and only ex- 
pedient. The perſons whom I ſpeak of, who careful- 
ly enquire into the truth of what is propoſed to them 
to be believed, would defire that the monſtrous irre- 
gularities might be proved, which are alledged to be 
in the proceedings of the commiſſioners who condemn- 
ed our marſhal : and if they were anſwered, that 
all thoſe, who might witneſs the truth of it, are dead ; 
they ought to reply, how then do you know this? 
They would undoubtedly then be referred to two 
printed pieces, whereof one is intituled, A true relation 
of what paſſed at the tryal of marſhal Marillac, and of the 
execution of the ſentence given againſt him by the com- 
miſſioners of the court of juſtice, eftabliſhed at Ruel, 
and of his laſt words and ations juſt before his death; 
and the other is intituled, The happy foul of marſhal | 
de Marillac, to the unhappy foul of cardinal Richelieu. 
It is true, will the others reply, we ought to exa- 


mine theſe two pieces; but withal we muſt examine 


a printed piece, which appeared at the ſame time 
with this title, Ob/erwations on the Life and Condemna- 
tion of Marſhal de Marillac, and upon the libel intituled, 


A Relation of what paſſed at his tryal, and at the 


execution of the ſentence given againſt him, &c. The : 

author of thoſe two firſt pieces is not known; but (4) See the His 

it is certain the third was written by Mr du Chaſte- Ge/ of che 

let, a man remarkable for his birth and his offices French Acade- 

(4) ; for he was advocate-general in the parliament my, pag. 246, 

of Rennes, maſter of the requeſts, counſellor of ſtate 37: Fran 
N n 2 in 1072. 


(e) See 838 | 


Academy, pag. 
mM," 247. 


5. Obſervations 
on the Life and 
Condemation 0 
marſhal de Ma- 
rillac, p. 770. of 
the Collection of 


fjeveral Pieces uſe- 


Ful for Hiſtory, 


CRANDIER. 


(6) See, at the 

end of the Me- 

moirs of Montre- 

fer, the advices 
and inſtructions 
which cardinal 
Richelieu gave 
concerning this 

| proceſs, and the 
way how the 


bs 


MARI 
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49 rg 835 enemy, I am willing that he ſhould paſs for a very ſuſpected witneſs. I hall not offer 


z) Du cbafe- ſerious and grave piece, 


in ordinary, and intendant of juſtice in the royal ar- 

my. His 2 therefore ought to be eſteemed of 

greater weight than the anonymous writings, which 

are to be ſeen in the collection of what was publiſhed 

in defence of the queen- mother. Now we ſee that 

Mr du Chaftelet denies and refutes all that had been 

alledged about unjuſt and irregular proceedings ; and 

maintains, that the moſt exact formalities were obſer- 

ved in the tryal of marſhal Marillac : unleſs therefore 

you prove that he has aſſerted ſome facts that were 

falſe, and denyed others that were true, we cannot 
acquieſce in thoſe two anonymous pieces. One thing 

which he does not deny, and we know moſt certain- 

ly, is, that Mr Marillac was not tryed by the par- 

liament of Paris, but by a court of commiſſioners. 

This is a very ſtrong prejudice to the diſadvantage 

of the cardinal ; it is very well known what judges 

1 extraordinarily created are capable of, when they are 

See the re- 


\5) Choſen by ſuch as are enemies to the party accuied (5). 
mark by [of However ſince we now ſeek for inconteſtable proofs, or 
- ES ſuch at leaſt as are ſtronger than great preſumptions, we 


do not pretend that this can determine us to believe the 
marſhal innocent. We have ſome initances under that 
reign, which prove, that ſome commiſſioners, choſen by 
Cardinal Richelieu, did all that could be expected from 
a court of the greateſt integrity. Thoſe who judged 
Mr de Cinqmars followed the practice in criminal 
cauſes with the greateſt exactneſs (6). Mr de Laubar- 
demont, who was thought to be entirely devoted to 
the paſſions of the cardinal, was the reporter of the 
proceſs. His report hath been printed (7), which is 


ſeen. The fact was proved by clear and full evidence, 
and after this no good judge inthe kingdom could judge 
otherwiſe than the commiſſioners did who condemned 
udges managed it. Cinqmars. There was an extraordinary court ap- 
pointed in the next reign for judging Mr Fouquet, 


(7) See the fame and none had reaſon to ſay that it oppreſſed the inno- 


Memoirs of 
f Montreſor. 


8) Note, that 
this is not given 
for a rule; for it 
is well Known 


cent: much leſs could any ſuch thing be ſaid of that 
which prepared the proceſs of the duke off Luxem- 
bourg and judged him. If we inſiſt upon prejudices, 
they will be found to favour the cardinal Richelieu, 
as to the commiſſioners of marſhal Marillac. The chief 
man of the long robe, the keeper of the ſeals, was 
placed at the head of them: the others were either 
maſters of the requeſts, or preſidents, or counſellors 
in the parliament of Burgundy, &c. They referred 
to the council of ſtate the greateſt part of the matters 
that came before them, and proceeded no further in 
them, but by virtue of the decrees of that council: 
ſo that if we will ſuppoſe that marſhal Marillac was an 
innocent victim, we muſt ſuppoſe that his judges, in 
number twenty three, and he grate part of the 
counſellors of ſtate, had conſpired the ruin of an in- 
nocent man. This is hard to ſuppoſe ; for common 
ſenſe inclines us rather to believe, that a military man 
has been guilty of evil practices, than to ſuppole that 
ſo great a number of ſuch magiſtrates ſhould agree to 
condemn an innocent man (8). Note, I pray you, that 
though ten of the judges did not think him worthy of 


afford, and the laws and F ak 3 had been 
avell canvaſſed for the ſpace of two hours, all their 
Votes ewere reduced to theſe tavo opinions. Thirteen judged 
him <vorthy of death, and ten of them <were for depriving 
him of his honour, his offices, and gſtate, and changing the 
fentence of death into perpetual baniſomest, or viſe in- 


be blamed, if I ſet down part of the things which Mr du Chaſtelet publiſhed to the diſ- 
advantage of this marſhal. Every one may believe as he pleaſes, and ſince he was his 


theſe things but as detractions which he publiſhed, not in that Latin ſatire in rhimed 
proſe (7), wherein the flights of imagination might have too large a ſhare, but in a 
wherein he refutes the Apologiſts of his enemy. He ſays there- 
fore (g), that the father of marſhal Marillac, was advanced from the office of maſter 
of the accounts, to that of comptroller- general of the finances, and left a very ſmall 
« eſtate to his children, He was born with a handſome body, and a ready wit, and 
employed himſelf chiefly in learning his exerciſes, which he attained to perfection. 
Being not rich enough to ſubſiſt of himfelf, he lived commonly with the marquis de 
Edit. 4643, 419 6 Cœuvre, who being highly in favour with the ducheſs of Beaufort, had much a- do to 


as clear, exact, and agreeable to the rules, as ever was 


death, yet all of them thought him guilty : and for 
that many judges this I refer my ſelf to the narrative of Mr du Cha- 
have been cor- ſtelet. After each of the judges had, with an equal af- 
rupted: but here fection to Juſtice proved his opinion by the beſt reaſons the 


I inſiſt upon the . 
Ss of Subjeet cs 


his particular 


_y 


who write panegyrics. One of the moſt celebrated hiſto- 


LAC 


1" "WVE 


priſomment, at the choice of the king, and in ſuch a- place 

as his majeſty ſhould pleaſs to keep. him, as had been 

en practiſed with ſuch perſons (9), One of the apo- (9) Chaſtelet's 
logiſts for Mr Marillac confeſies, that the cardinal Obſervations, 
mixed among the new commiſſioners three or four perſons of 4 / 5 15 Fak. 
great integrity, which be did, as he adds, the better ib 977 
conceal his deſign, when he believed that his party was ſo 

firong, that they wwould cariy it for his condemnation, a- | 
gainſt thoſe who were for acquitting him(10). Is not this (10) L'Efrit 


to acknowledge that three or four perſons of great in- bienheureun du 
ity 1 : Marechal de 
tegrity judged him worthy of perpetual baniſhment, Nlarllac, pag. . 


or perpetual impriſonment ? And would any good man 60, 
vote againſt him, whom he believes to be innocent ? 
In fine, I obſerve, that among ſo many people, whom 
cardinal Richelieu perſecuted, baniſhed, and impriſoned, 
there were but few whom he tryed in courts : which is 
a ſign, that he did not think himſelf ſtrong enough 
to find witne ſtes and coinmiſſioners to his mind. He 
did not therefore appoint commiſſioners, but when he 
was ſure that the behaviour of an enemy, ſuch as that 
of St Preuil was for inſtance, would furniſh ſufficient 
proofs to the commiſſioners. | | 

V. As to the .fifth reaſon, ſee hereafter the re- 
mark TEE ng 77: | 

Here two objections do offer themſelves, which de- 
ſerved to be diſcuſſed. It may be alledged: 1. That 
we muſt not conſider the writing of Mr du Chaſtelet, 
and the two anonymous pieces I have cited as being of 
equal weight. 2. That the injuſtice of the cardinal 
15 viſible at leaſt in this, that he cauſed a marſhal of 
France to be put to death, for ſuch crimes as did not 
deſerve ſo great a puniſhment ; and which he left un- 
puniſhed when people had not diſpleaſed him. 

As to the firſt of theſe two difficulties, I muſt 
obſerve, that it is not without reaſon I pretend, 
that the writing of Mr du Chaſtelet is of equal weight 
with the two anonymous pieces. I know very well, 
that being appointed one of the judges, he was ex- 
cepted againſt as the author of a very bitter fatire a- 
gainſt Meſſieurs Marillac, and that the marſhal, when 
he was at the bar, did very much provoke him by his 
reproaches (11). | ee eee 
to be juſtly excepted againſt, and that he did not afiiſt x" 33 
at the judgment, and that he made in priſon thoſe re- nation of marſha 
marks I have mentioned, to reconcile himſelf to the Marillac, pag. 7. 
court, and to procure his own liberty (12). He waz 


therefore one, you will fay, who wrote on one {ide to (12) See the H 


ſatisfy his hatred, and on the other, to gain the fa- 7 of f. 
vour of cardinal Richelieu. But pray, upon what * 48. my 
motives did the other write the two pieces, which I | 

ſet againſt Mr du Chaſtelet's? Had not they an ex- 

treme hatred againit the cardinal, and a paſſionate de- 

fire to favour marſhal Marillac? Ought we to diſtruſt 

leſs a writer of invectives, than a flattering writer? 

Do you think that thoſe fugitives who wrote at Bruſſels 

for the queen-mother (13), thinking to make their (x3) Note, that 
court to the Spaniards, by defaming the cardinal, and the two anony” 
being exceeding angry to ice, that the advantages they mous piece5 > F 
expected by adhering to the intereſt of this queen, were _—— ae 
all vaniſhed away, by the ſuperiority of the cardinal's Cen of the 
party: do you think, I ſay that theſe writers were Pieces for the Ve- 
more credible than thoſe that were hired by this chief /encc of the Nell. 
miniſter and flattered him. It ought not to be account- Me. 

ed partiality, if the one be ſuſpected as well as the other. 

Satire and flattery are the two plagues of hiſtory, 1 
two ſources that poiſon the relations of human events; 3 8 
but we may ſay, that the contagion of a detracting the truth of Hil- 
writer, who is governed by hatred and reientment, is tory more than 
more pernicious to hiſtory, than the contagion of thaſe ftirical writer 


rians 


I know alſo that he owned himſelf (17) See the re- 
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(14) 
Caij 
dij, 


res, 


ipſis, 
falſa 
occic 
tibu 
poſit 
Tac! 


i, c. 


Wen 


tor, 


he re- 
he pro- 
ondem- 
marſhal 


page . 


he Hiſ- - 
F rench 


Pag. 


22 that 
mony“ 
es I 
\tioned 
d in the 
0 the 
. 15 De- 
J 0) veett* 


HER 
coi rupt 


h of Hil- 


(45) Idem, Hiſ- the original of ſo judicious an obſervation: (15). 


blame the preſent, 


VI, fol. e iij, 


MARI 


LLAC 


«© fave his life, and obtain his pardon, after the murder of Caboche, whom he had killed 
upon a ſmall provocation, and when he was not in a condition to defend himſelf. - 
« Theſe great obligations engaged him more cloſely to ſerve: his benefactor, who en- 
« truſted with him the ſecret of his amours, and hecauſe he was not faithful in that affair, 
he broke off all further converſation with him. He lived afterwards in the court upon 
« his good mein, and under the name of handſome Marillac, ſeeking all opportunities 
of ſhowing his addreſs and fine ſhape in public, and of making himſelf agreeable to 


the deceaſed king, who nevertheleſs treated him always as a mean perſon, and one day 
at Zamet's houſe turned him out from the table where he fat, with many others. All 


rians of antiquity obſerves, that the hiſtories they had of 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, were not faith- 
ful, becauſe they were written, either in their life-time, 


or little after their death : the former by perſons whom 


fear made to falſify the truth, the latter by ſuch: as the army (18); and he ſaid on the day of his execu- (18) Relation of 


(14) Tiberi), hatred, ſtill recent, did equally influence (14). He ob- 
Caijque, & Clau- ſerves in another place, that the truth had been cor- 


dij, 3 rupted on one ſide by the flatterers of princes and on 
res, 5 en 


 jpfis, ob metum the other ſide by the malecontents of the government, 


falſe ; poſtquam and that both of them took little care to inform po- 
occiderant, recen ſterity right; for the readers mult either chooſe an hi- 
tibus 00s come ſtoxian that is officious to pleaſe, or one that is 
ſitæ ſunt. | 
from the impoſture of a flatterer, than of a cenſurer: 
mercenary pens ſoon diſguſt, and men greedily ſwal- 
low detraction and malice. Flattery is looked upon 
as a vile ſlavery, and the malice of a writer as a gene- 
rous love of liberty. It is impoſſible to think of theſe 
things more juſtly, and therefore I ſhall give * 
0 


t, cap. i. x 


tor. Jb. i, cap. i. 


unum conferri pacis interfuit; magna illa ingenia ceſſere. 
Simul veritas pluribus modis infracta, primum inſcitia 
KNeip. ut alienæ mox libidine affentandi, aut rurſus odio 
adverſus dominantes. Ita neutris cura poſteritatis, inter 
itzfenſos vel obnoxios. Sed ambitionem ſeriptoris facile ad. 
verſeris: obtrefatio & livor pronis auribus accipiuntur, 
guippe adulationi fædum crimen ſerwitutis, malignitati 
Falſa fpecies libertatis ineſt. It is certain, common 
ſpeaking, that the praiſes of flatterers fink with thoſe 
to whom they are given, and that poſterity is not de- 
ceived by them; but a critical hiſtory of great men, 
written with a well-governed malice, is never loft. 
This kind of falſhood does more eaſily impoſe upon 
ſucceeding ages than the other, for its activity is eter- 
nal. The flatterers themſelves gather up this like 
manna ſeveral ages after, and make uſe of it to ſet 
off the merit of their heroes. They praiſe without 
any bounds, and to make you believe that they do 
not love flattery, they revile, without mercy, thoſe 
that are dead; and herein they are the very reverſe of 
(16) Horace, de old men (16). Mr le Laboureur diſcovered this trick 


Arte Foro, in ſome writers, of his time. JF I purſue, ſays he 
25 N 8 (17), each good or bad heroe to his cradle, I will alſꝭ exa- 


times paſſed, and mine his private actions, as well as thoſe which ap- 
peared great in the eyes of his cotemporaries ; becauſe this 
is the only wway to deftroy all the unjuſt monuments that 
flattery has erected, and to break off or difſprace the 
wretched trade of many writers, who are devoted to a 
ſerwile and diſhoneſt intereſt, and are ſo indiſcreet, as to 
addreſs that to poſterity, which they have written only to 
ſerde a turn. We have many examples of it, but I find 
noue that deſerves more to be blamed than that of ſome of 
the modern writers, who to make it appear, that they were 
verſo, Compare forced by the truth to write in commendation of ſome 
wobat 1s ſaid in perſons that are adious, or whoſe merit is very doubtful, 
_—_ _—_ . and have nothing in them more commendable, but that 
rag, ear that they are ſtill alive, and have it in their power to 
art. i, at the do the writer good, I ſay, to make this appear, they af 
end, feet to defame the moſt accompliſhed men, from whom” they 

have nothing to hope or fear, and treat them rather in 


Laudator tempo- 
ris acti 
Se puero, cenſor 
caſtigatorque mi- 
norum. 


(17) Le Labou- 
reur, Pref. to the 
Hift. of Charles 


the ſiyle of a ſatire than of a hiſtory, and freely beſpatter 


their memory with all the foul things, that à baſe and 
mercenary detrattion can inſpire. 

Let us ſay ſomething of the ſecond difficulty, and 
let us grant, that it is very probable, that if marſhal 
Marillac had not endeavoured to ruin the cardinal, hie 
would have had nothing to fear from a court of jultice ; 


and that if he had adhered to the intereſt of the car- 


dinal, his embezzling of the publick money, and ex- 
tortion, had not hindered the advancement of his for- 
tune. He was not perhaps leſs guilty than ſuch and 
ſuch, who did not only commit the ſame crimes with 
 kmpunity, but were amply rewarded for their ſervices 


there was nothin 
would be whippe 


(21). 


ſhould have advi 


© theſe 


by the recommendation of his enemy. He repre- 
ſented to his judges, that all his accuſations con- 
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* ſiſted in facts ſo inconſiderable, that they might be 


a objected to every one that had the leaſt command in 


: * 


tion, That it was a ſtrange m_ he ſhould be pro- the proceſs of 


* ſecuted as he had been, when the proceſs was only 
about hay, ſtraw, ſtones, wood, and lime, and that 
in all this for which a lacquey 
(19).“ Mr du Chaſtelet refutes 
this by very ſtrong reaſons (20) ; but it is certain, 


n miete 6 that is that the commanders of the troops at that time did 
Fir. Annal. lb. an enemy. But one can more eaſily ſecure himſelf 


commonly make” uſe of a thouſand unjuſt ways to 
enrich themſelves. He makes a remark to this pur- 
poſe, which is, that the marſhal's faults had paſſed un- 


marſhal Maril- 
lac, pag. 8. 


19) Ib. pag. 18. 


(20) Chaſtelet, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
821, 822. 


puniſhed, if he had not incurred, upon other accounts, 


the indignation of the court. Weigh well theſe words 
The moſt rigorous ſtates have allowed , that 
common crimes ſhould be paſſed over in the chief per- 


it, covers common faults : but if it happen that malice 


meaneſi of the kingdom, their faults 


(21) Id. ib. page 
804, 805. | 


4 „- font their ſplendor and eminent ation, together with the 
quam bellatum apud attium, atque omnem poteſtatem ad favour of their maſter, which is commonly annexed. to 


and ungratefulneſs deſtroy the favour they enjoy, they are 
then levelled with 2 : 


appear equal, and they become ſubje to the penalties 


appointed againſt other ſubjeas. All men employed 
in great offices, come to them only by the favour of their 


ſovereign, in whoſe hand all the Iaws are like flaming | 


y fres, to enlighten thoſe who pleaſe him, and to conſume 


others, when he thinks fit. Robberics and bad in- 


trigues jeyned together ruined this man. He means that 


the court would have winked at ſuch- like extor- 


tions practiſed by another marſhal of France, if the 


reſt of his conduct had tended to the welfare of the 
ſtate; but ſince this man's factions tended only to ſow 


diviſion in the royal family for the advantage of the 


Spaniards (22), it was thought neceſſary to deliver 


him up to the rigour of juſtice. To ſpeak freely, 


thoſe who formed factions with Mary de Medicis, were 


altogether inexcuſable; for inſtead of cheriſhing in 


this princeſs the | rae deſire of dominion, they 
ed her to be quiet and peaceable. 

She had taſted ſufficiently of the royal power in her 
husband's life-time, and during the- minority of her 
ſon. 
ought to have ſtudied only to lead a peaceable life as a 
queen dowager, without endeavouring to preſcribe to 
Lewis XIII the choice of ſuch and ſuch miniſters, 
and without quarrelling with them. I believe one 
might apply to her what Tiberius ſaid one day to 
the Widow of Germanicus. You take every thing 
for an injury that hinders you from reigning. Nurum 
Agrippinam, poft mortem mariti, liberius quiddam queſtam, 
manu apprebendit : Græcoque werfſu, Si non dominaris, 
iniguit, filiola, injuriam te accipere exiſtimas (23) ? 
The Paris Gazette contains 'a remarkable thing, con- 
cerning the reaſons which obliged the king not to 
upon this occaſion. 


When he became of age and was married, ſhe 


The death. 


(22) After all the 
knowledge and 
ſtrong preſump- 
tions that his 
majeſty might 
have, that he 
was partly guilty 
of the troubles 
and diviſions that 
were begun in 
France, for the 
only advantage' of 
ſtrangers, will 
any body beſides 
this faithful Hiſ- 
torian, or one of 
his accomplices, 
think it unjuſt 
that he was thus 
proſecuted? Id. 
ith, pag. 823. 


(23) Sueton. in 
Tiberio, caps 
liii. | 


grant letters of grow | 
of nanſbal Marillac, (fo the Gazetteer expreſſes himſelf = 


in the article from Bruſſels, dated May 15, 1632) makes 
people here talk differently : nevertheleſs the common opi- 
nion is, that thoſe who <wwrote in the names of the queen-mo- 
ther, and king's brother, letters full of threats ad1/eed 
to his judges to fright them, inſtead of doing him any ſer- 
vice, had been the cauſe of his ruin; becauſe they hin- 
dered the king from granting him a pardon, and, in a 
manner, forced his majeſty to give him up to juſtice, inſtead 
of affording him that clemency which he might have found, 
if his majefly had not apprehended with great reaſon, that 
the favour would have been imputed to his weakneſs and 
fear, which had been owing only to his mercy (29. 

As to the queſtion, whether the embezzling-of the 
public moneys could be puniſhed with death, J re- 
fer- you to Mr du Chaſtelet (25), who maintains, _ 


(24) Paris Ga- 
zette, May 24, 


1632, pag. 24, | 
Edit. of Rouen; 


in 8w0. 


(25) Chaſtelet, 


ubi ſupra, . 
807, Se * 
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MARILLAC 


| « theſe miſadventures did not hinder him from charming one of the queen's maids of 

(b) 1b. pag. 771. © honour [B]. He married her, and thought that after the death of Henry IV (Y), un- 
der the government of the women, bis outward: ſhow, and the appearance of his virtues, being 

joyned with his little ſervices, bis cajolling; attendance, and complaiſance, would procure him all 


that he could not obtain before. 


— The 


difference between the profeſſion of his brother, 


who was the maſter of requeſts, and his running at the ring, ratber than his handling the 
ſword, procured him the name of Gendarme. He was always the buſieſt man in the liſts and 


. 


tournaments. — The queen being concerned by ber alliance to deliver him from his neceſſitous 
condition, gave him an office in the company of the duke of Orleans, increaſed his ſalary, and 


aeſired the marquis d' Ancre io make uſe of him. 


The marquis became marſhal of France 


and was ſecretly inſtructed by Marillac in the method and policy of war, and gave lum hopes 
(i) 1b. pag. 772. of a good reward IC]. His death, and the removing of the queen- mother, left Marillac (i) 
burdened with a wife, and with their common poverty. He had a mind to comply with 


thoſe who ſat at the helm, being very unwilling to depart from his pretenſions at court, 
which were his chief inheritance. . But he was given to underſtand, that bis preſence was 


not grateful to the king. Whereupon he returned to his miſtreſs, alledging à falſe pretence of 


ſuffering baniſhment upon her account; and after ſome refufals, he was reſtored to her 


favour, and was made marſhal de camp at Pont de Se [DJ]. He did not well diſcharge 
gl by the king, upon the requeſt of the queen- 
% Ib. pag. 773- mother. He conceived great hopes in 1624 (), becauſe MICHAEL pe MARIL- 


this office, and yet it was confirmed to him 


LAC, his brother, was adyanced to the office of ſuperintendant of the finances, and 


the ſentence paſſed upon marſhal Marillac, does not 
exceed the rigour of the laws. This we can ſcarce 
grant him, and the ſentence paſſed upon the marſhal, 
would be better approved than it is, if it was like that 


bezzling the public moneys. een 
If it be conſidered, that even to this day there are 

e ſome writers who plead for the innocence of Mr Ma- 
(26) See, abeve, rillac (26), the diſcuſſions I have now propoſed in 
citation (35) of this remark, will not be found improper in a Critical 
the article 71. Dictionary. For it is more uſeful than is commonly be- 
o_ . * * lieved, not to uſe one's readers to ſuffer themſelves to 
2 from the be drawn by the popular opinions concerning the con- 
Memoirs d Ar- duct of ſovereigns. But it is eminently dangerous to be 
tagnan, and add deceived herein, when we underſtand that the com- 
thereto theſe w97ds mon opinions are fortified by certain apophthegms 
of page 59 of that come out under great names. This is the pre- 
The marſhal de fent caſe ; read 2 what an ingenious man has 
Marillac, tho lately publiſhed. Ir was under pretence of robbing the 
he was unfortu- public treaſure, that cardinal Richelieu cut off mar- 
nately 9 hal Marillac's head. They alledged againſt that bord, 
| bon less efteemed that he had employed the king's money in ſumptuous build- 
by a great many ings on his fine eſtate at Tournebu. This fine eſtate, worth 
good men, who about two thouſand Livers per annum is in Normandy, 
reg Io rt Ping on the banks of the river Siene, between Vernon and 
n in Andely. Mr de Marillac, who inherited it from his 
FOES . anceſtors, began to build a houſe there worth about ten or 
twelve thouſand crowns but left it unfiniſhed. One day the 
prince of Conde, grandfather to the preſent prince, paſſing 
by this magnificent building, about half finiſhed, hawing 
neither doors nor windows, ſtopt on a ſudden, and hawing 
viewed it wvell, ſaid to the gentlemen who were avith 
him : This building is alledged as a reaſon why Maril- 
Aac's head ſhould be cut off; but I would not whip a 
(2% Vieneul 2 Page for it (27). See how this ſaying runs about: 
Marville, Me- ſome aſcribe it to cardinal Richelieu (28), others to 


langes d Hiſtoire Mr de Marillac himſelf (29), and others to the prince 
Xe de Litterature. 


ä - of Conde. If that Prince ſpoke in this manner he was 
3 Not not very exact; for he ſuppoſed that this building was 
1700. the foundation of the accuſations, which cauſed the mar- 
| ſhal de Marillac to loſe his life, and perhaps in the 
(28) See, above, whole trial there was not one word ſaid of the 
citat. (42) of the houſe of Tournebu. The judges do not concern them- 
— LEWIS felves with future expences, and it would be a fine 
N thing to condemn a man for a houſe which is not yet 
(29) See, above, built. But what need is there of diſpute? We need 
citation (19). only read the ſentence given by the commiſſioners, 
and we ſhall find that the accuſation was grounded 
upon ſomething; very different from the deſign of a 

building. | 
LB] He charmed one of the queen's maids of honour. 
. The words which follow in Mr du Chaſtelet are 
(30) Chaſtelet, theſe (30). She was deſcended from a branch of 
ubi ſupra, pag. the houſe of Medicis, before the crown of Florence 
770, 771. © came into it. She was poor and indifferently hand- 
| .* ſome; and had already formed ſeveral deſigns to 
make a more advantageous alliance, which did not 


* ſucceed. The proſpect ſhe had of meeting with no 


better fortune, and the fear ſhe was in, that it 
I 


cardinal 


would be more difficult for her being a ſtranger than 

for another, to live for the future with the trovble- 
- © ſome title of an old maid, made her reſolve to mar- 
ry him. It is true, the match was eaſily made up, 
which was paſſed upon Mr Fouquet. At the time of 
his trial there was publiſhed a learned book about em- 


* fince ſhe had nothing for an eſtate, but a great 
name, and her lover could afford nothing but his 


fine mien and galantry. But they conceived great 
+ © hopes of advancement, and joined to the natural 
.* addreſs of an Italian woman educated at court, the 


tricks and intrigues of a man, who after he had 


been fifteen years there, had learned all the arts 
of deceiving, and appearing to be what he was not.“ 
This lady died during the trial of her huſband ; 
whereof we have a proof in the ſpeech of the mar- 


ſhal to his judges. He repreſented to them What 
method the deceaſed lady his wife had taken to get ac- 
ceſs to the king by the means and permiſſion of cardinal 
Richelieu; and he added, That ſhe was inhumanly re- 
pulſed, baniſhed, and worſe treated than if ſhe had been 
among Barbarians, being forced to retire into a village, 


and to dawell in a borrowed houſe, where ſhe died of 
grief, and almoſt without any relief (31). The contract 0 4 
of this marriage was made December 20, 1607. They th # pace 


paſſed at the trial 
of marſhal Ma- 
rillac, Pag. 8, Js 


had no children (32). | | 

[C] De marquis d Ancre became marſhal of France 
. + » » and gave him hopes of a good reward.) Mr du 
Chaſtelet paraphraſes this maliciouſly. 'The new mar- 
ſhal of France, ſays he, (33) took upon him the com- 


After a month's converſation, they were fo pleaſed with 
one another, and fo well ſatisfied with their courage and 
ill, that they were quickly perſuaded they could under- 
take any thing ſafely. This maſter of a military ſchool, 
wwho pretended nothing but to make himſelf rich, and 


underflood the ways of making an advantage by the ex- 


pences of war, defired of his ſcholar, as the firſt favour, 
to be made commiſſary-general ; together with a power 
which made all the commanders, or pay-maſters, of the 


troops tributary to him, by taking from them all means of 


making a prey of the ſoldiers without him. This brave 
office, which would have brought in ſo good a revenue, he 
aas aſſured of, if the death of the marquis d Ancre had 
not prevented this defizn, together with many others. 
D] He wwas reftored to the favour of the qucen- mother, 
and was made marſhal de camp at Pont de $6.) The pa- 
raphraſe which follows is no leſs malicious than the 
former. The fate of diſgrace, which required all 
* ſorts of people to be accepted and employed, the 


] tears of his wife, the advices and little ſervices, 


which the party received from the other Marillac, 
* his brother, being aſſiſted by the miniſtry of ſome 
religious correſpondence, cauſed all things paſt to be 
forgotten: He had the tone and look of a com- 
* manding officer, and could talk of entrenchments, 
'* half-moons, and redoubts, and had ſo many young 
men about him, who could better defend than de- 
* ſign them, that for want of another, and of 
* being 


(32) Father An- 
ſelme's Hiſt. of 
mand of the armies without going thither : and to make the great Off- 

people believe that he aas perfettly ſeilled in a profeſſion, cers, Pag. 252. 
ewhich he had never learned, he procured Mr Marillac to 


, . 1 ; 3 
inſtruct him ſecretly in the method and policy of wvar. (33 fupra, paps 


(34) Id, 
772. 


(35) No 
Pont de 
place up 
Loire, 
tacked 7 
by the 
Auguſt 
from th 
of the « 
mother, 
had dec 
the mal 


(36) 1b, 


WR (37) thi 


ie re- 
hat 
ge trial 
Ma- 
8, 9. 


r An- 
&. of 
Offi- 
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(34) Id. ib. pag. 
772. 


(35) Note, that 
Pont de Se, a 
place upon the 
Loire, was at- 
tacked and taken 
by the king, 
Auguſt 8, 1620, 
from the troops 
of the queen- 
mother, who 
had declared for 
the malecontents. 


(36) Ib. pag. 799. 


) Ibid, 


(33) Ib. pag. 794, 


© being better known, he was made marſhal de camp / of a malicious and proud ſpirit, and that to bear 
at Pont de Se. Experience quickly diſcovered, by * the weight of his ambitious poverty, he muſt have 


the undertaking, performance, and keeping of the 


MAR I 


cardinal Richelieu was made miniſter of ſtate. The firſt command that he received was. 


"ww 2 * . 

L. L A C. | 
. 
a 4 3 7 1 


43 


to go into Champagne io the duke of Angouleſme with a commiſſion to. furniſh, Proviſions for the 


They 


rmy[E]. 
40% F 


As this was his firſt commiſſion, jo it was alſo the firſt beginning of bis 
became more enormous when he was employed in the fortification and 


building of the citadel of Verdun, of which the king made him governor, and appointed him 
lieutenant general of the three biſhoprics, with the office of pay-mafter-geheral (I). He was (1) iv. pag; 114; 
employed in the war of Rochelle in 1627 (). He was preſent at the defeat of tlie | 
Engliſh in the iſle of Ree [G], and ſerved, * as Marſhal de Camp in the quarters of the“ 2 


« duke of Angouleſme, with ſo bad ſucceſs, that in all the fallies that wete made, and all 
« the attempts for taking the fort of Thadon, and blowing up with a petard the grates 


« on the ſide of the moraſs, he was always forced to excuſe himſelf, and to juſtity his 


„not being where he ſhould have been. He was conſtantly, accuſed by the ſoldiers of 
< ſome miſtake, and of being the cauſe why things ſucceeded fo ill; 
« their opinion, that he was not ſo valiant as he was thought to be (n)”. It was during 


ſo ſtrong was 


the fiege of Rochelle, that he begun to cabal againſt catdinal Richelieu; which he did 
chiefly by endeavouring to render him odious to Mary de Medicis (o). Marillac con- (+) Ib. pag. 783. 
tinuing at Rochelle, contributed at a diſtance, as much as lay in his power, towards carrying on 


the monopoly; and as be confeſſed at his tryal he wrote often to the queen-mother, and gave 
inſtruftions to thoſe who decyphered bis letters, that Mr Bouthillier, then her ſecretary, ſhould 
ſee none of bis diſpatches ; that they ſhould be conveyed by the ladies of the bed-chamber, and 
that this good princeſs ſhould know nothing of the diſtruſt that he bad 
formed this cabal became ſeillſul men in the practice and government of women. 


Thoſe who 
Marillac, 


IE * 1 8 


0) Ib. pag. 780. 


became the hero of the faction, and therefore a deſign was laid to make him marſhal of 


France; and the queen-mother was ſo well perſuaded, that it was for ber bonour and 
ſervice to puſh on this matter, that ſhe uſed the ſtrongeſt recommendations which obliged 


the cardinal to ſnatch this ſtaff from the band of the king, and give it to this importunate 


ſuitor at the ſiege of Privas (). This new marſhal of France and his brother, who was (7) Ib. pag. 785. 


then keeper of the great ſeal, continued their endeavours to ruin the cardinal, which they 
hoped to compals in Italy, and for this end they did what they could to hinder the kin 
from approaching Piedmont; and with the ſame proſpect, the marſhal ſighted the orders 


which the king ſent him to bring 1he army from Champagne into Italy (9) UH J. 


* works, which were all equally bad, that he was 
ga much better ſoldier and captain upon paper than 
cin the i The ill opinion which the ſol- 
© diers had of his yalour in his youth, was not made 
© better after the loſs of the battle at Pont de Se, 
© which they attributed to his want of courage, and 
of experience (34). See the margin (35). 5 

[E] With a commiſſion to furniſh proviſions for the army.) 
He executed this commiſſion ſo ill, that the ſup- 
* port he had from the queen-mother, and the in- 
* tereſt of his brother, who became daily more pow- 

erful, did not hinder him from being accuſed to the 

king from this time of miſdemeanors and thefts. 


In this firſt. attack he had recourſe to the cardi- 


nal by letters, and afterwards at his trial, he ſhowed 
* the cardinal's anſwer of the ſeventh of April, 1625; 
© which was full of marks of his friendſhip. It con- 
© tained an aſſurance, that he had removed out 
of the king's mind this bad impreſſion, and ad- 
* viſed him ſo to behave himſelf for the future, that he 
© ſhould not ſtand in need of ſuch aſſiſtance (36), 


[F] This evas alſo the beginning of his thefts.) A 


beginning which was attended with continual conſe- 
quences of the ſame nature, if we believe our author. 
And it will be found, ſays he (37), whatever decla- 


ration has been made of his innocence, that after this, 


till the time of his impriſoument, he did not manage, 
or treat of any affair relating to money, for his majeſty, 


but he practiſed all poſſible ways to make an advantage of 


it. "The detail he gives about this is dreadful : therein 
are to be ſeen ſuch exceſſive and ſordid miſdemeanors, 
ys Mir du Chaſtelet was obliged to anſwer an ob- 
jecxion which was very obvious, ſince he had elſewhere 
repreſented the marſhal as a perſon ambitious of glory. 
It ſeems, ſays he (38), that one who minds 
* ſuperficially this diſcourſe, would think it could not 
be meant of the ſame man: Therein we ſee the 
meanneſs of all ſorts of villainies, and the high 
thoughts of honour and offices. We find alſo, that 
* Marillac applied himſelf to great things, and at 
* the ſame time took the poor peaſants by the throat 
* to rob them of their goods. Yet it is eaſy to un- 
derſtand that theſe fruits proceed from the ' ſame 
root, and that he might be capable of both theſe 
* extreams, if any one will remember, that he was 
| VOI. IV. | | 
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At laſt he 
went 


© had recourſe to vile practices that diſhonoured his 
© life. And ſucceeding beyond his own expectation, 
© he was tranſported by the impetuous current of 
his faction, wherein women, and many people in- 
capable of war, had ſo much authority, that 


make a noiſe, eaſily acquired the opinion of great 


TT 


feſſion.“ 

[G] He was preſent at the defeat of the Eigliſb in the 
% of Ree. ] We ſhall now inform you who was the 
author of an anonymous relation, which appeared at 


(4) Ib. pag. 792. 


he who had a good mien, could talk much and 


valour with thoſe who had no experience in his pro- | 


this time. It is obſervable, that the keeper of the 


© ſeals (39) became the hiſtorian of the tranſactions in 
that iſle at the defeat of the Engliſh, that he might 
give all the glory of them to his brother. He would 
not put his name to it, that the relation might be 
the leſs fuſpeted, and that he might give it the 
more credit againſt the public voice of all thoſe 


creet to make the great and only harangue of his 
book about him : For beſide, that he was accounted 
by the ſoldiers a man great only in words, but little 
in deeds, he juſtified the name which the ſoldiers 


o many reaſons for not fighting. He makes him 
come near the enemies to take a view of them in 
theſe words: That he approached them in ſpite of 
the volleys of the adyanced ſoldiers, which he .was 
forced to ſtand. Whereupon it was ſaid, at the firſt 
reading of this panegyric, that he found them of a 


... . In a word, he makes him the only author 
of all the feats of courage and conduct, and allows 
marſhal Schomberg only to approye his counſels, 
and Thoiras to make raſh and revengeful overtures 
for the death of his two brothers. Yet all the 
world knows, that after this action which the ro- 
© mance of his brother attributes wholly to him, he 
was more complained. of than before, &c (40). I 
ſuppreſs the reſt, becauſe it is too ſatirical. 

1 H] He flighted' the orders the king ſent him, to 
bring his army from Champagne into Italy.) He per- 


(39) That is, 

Michael de M- 
rillac, brother to 
him of whom 1 

ſpeak in this ar- 

ticle. 


who returned after the fight. He was very indif- 


ve him of Marillac Go/d-bridge, becauſe he gave 


bad taſte, and ſuch as he had never taſted but this time. 


(40) Chaſtelet, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
279+ 


ſiſted in his diſobedience, * till the ninth or tenth 


of September, that an expreſs command came 


* from the king to depart under a great penalty. He 


Oo * acquainted 


8 
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went from thence; but he kept thoſe troops near Lyons to put in execution the 7% 


( b. pag- 799+ lions that Were. taken againſt he Perſon of the cardinal (r). The king's recovery made this 


(5 ) Ibid, 


) Father An- 


Ime's Hiſtory of 


great Officers, 
pag. 104, fays, 
that he was car- 


ried to the caſtle under a ſtro 8 guurd to the caſtle of Sainte- Menehouſt. Theſe are ſome extracks out of the 


of Caen, and 
from that to the 


caſtle of Cha- tleme 


teaudun, where 


he died 


fon,” Auguft 7, 


1632. 


— 


(42) Ib. pag. 793 · 
ee, above, 


(42) 8 


remark 


in 


ri- 


plot miſcarry. 


the armies that the marſhals: de la Force and Schomberg 


— — 


Fhe marſhal went over the Alps, and obtained the ſame. power over 
had (5) 3 but the cabal having 


failed in their main deſign, I mean the queen not being able to obtain the favour ffie 
deſired of her ſon the king, to remove the cardinal from his council, the Marillacs were 
undone (1). The king having taken away the ſeuls from the eldeft, which were powerful and 


dangerous inſtruments m ſo bad hands, cauſed bim to be carried to Lizieus @), 
manded the marſhals de la Force and Schomberg to ſeive the other, and ſend hi 


* 


and com. 


book of Mr du Chaſtelet. He mentions alſo the . which the eldeſt of theſe gen- 


© acquainted thoſe of Paris, that he was there as 


* a ſhield to ſecure them 
* emperor, that waited on 


dom with letters written to his friends, containing 
© the cauſes of his delay, which he excuſed to the 


ſometimes by falſe news, and ſometimes be- /o 


king, 
- 4" 0 2 he could not draw troops out of the garriſons, 
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X ] of 


the article 
LEWIS XIII. 


(43) Chaſtelet, 
ibid. pag . 7 89 . 


. 


without paying the ſoldiers and the communities 
„which had maintained them. This delay was ſo 


© prejudicial to the king's deſigns, that all the reſo- 


lutions of thoſe whom he entruſted with his affairs, 


and with the army beyond the Alps, remained in 


ſufpence upon the uncertainty of his coming, which 
he promiſed in one diſpatch, and preſently delayed 
by another for reaſons frivolous and deceitful ; which 
occaſioned ſuch a loſs of men and time, that if he 
had come in the beginning of July to Suza, as he 
might eaſily have done, and was commanded to 
do, the paſſage of Veillane had been ſecured, and 
the relief of Cazal infallible at the beginning of 
Auguſt. If he had obeyed, as he could have done, 
the men had not been there in the time of that 
peſtilence and mortal diſeaſe, which deſtroyed 
twenty thouſand French in the Autumn, in the 
plains of Piedmont. The ſtate of the beſieged, 
and of our troops had not forced the genetals to 


and caſtle, by a truce, which the event only ex- 
cuſed ; and the bad air of Lyons, infected with ſo 
many impurities and miſeries, had not put the king 
in danger of his life (41). Here you may fee the 
confirmation of a reflexion I made above (42), that it 
was for the good and ſervice of Lewis XIII, that 
his troops ſhould be commanded by the friends of 


cardinal Richelieu; for there being nothing more 


Yroper to deſtroy this prime miniſter than the bad 
Ficceſs of the war, it was to be feared, that the 
enemies of that cardinal would favour at leaſt indi- 
rectly the enemies of France, You ſee how the Ma- 
rillacs contrived the matter ſo, that the expedition to 
Italy, of which they had the direction, proved ynfor- 
tunate (43). I am willing to believe they did not 
defire the ſucceſs of the Spaniards as ſuch, but only 
as a means to procure the fall of the prime miniſter. 
Whatever motive they might have to deſire it, the in- 
tereſt of the crown, and the ſervice of Lewis XIII 
ſuffered by it. 

[Il The obligations which the eldeft of theſe gentlemen 
had entered into with the League.) The circumſtances 
of this are very remarkable. Mr du Chaſtelet af- 
firms, that, among other things, it was repreſented to 
cardinal Richelieu, That it would not be difficult to 
+ make people believe the ingratitude and diſguiſes of 
« Marillac the k of the ſeals; that it would 
eafily be credited that he, whom all the world be- 
© lieved poſſeſſed with ſuch a furious paſſion, as to 
* fign the League with his own blood ; who had a 
mind from à Frenchman to become a Spaniard 3 
* who from counſellor in the parliament of Paris, 
became an affiſtant to an attorney, to i on the 
* moſt illuſtrious perſons in the world ; who de- 
« parted from his pfetenſion of being a gentleman, to 
* bea pager Buch third eftate of the League, tho' he 
* was an in the ſt court; who from a 
* fay-counfellor, became affiſtint as a cleric to the 
© bull thundered out againft his king 5 and who, from 
* a farious Lenguer beczme u domeſtic 46 the ducheſs 


gia the forces of the 
er y for his removal, that 
they might enter into France. He filled the ling 


their ſeats, and d 


admit, in September, the Spaniards into the city 


lemen had entered into with the League [I J. We ee, in Moreri, that the marſhal always 
refuſed the offers his friends made him to deliver him out of priſon, and that his fentence 
was reverſed by a decree of parliament after the death of cardinal Richelieu [X]. 


« of Bar, and her confident fo far as to go to a 
© Proteſtant ſermon, might, on this occaſion, have 
* aſſumed all the faces, changes and reſolutions 
that were moſt 


marſhal Marillac recommended to his nephew, That he 
uld aways ſerve the king faithfully next to GOD. 
Which Mr du Chaſtelet criticizes thus. Upon what 
© other grounds, /ays he (45), was the rebellion of 
the League founded? Did Buffy, the Spartacus of 
our age, being encouraged by the preſence and 
fury of Michael de Marillac, who aſſiſted him, uſe 
any other prologue for his driving the fenate from 
ing them to priſon ? * 

[KX] We fee in Moreri that. . his ſentence vas reverſed 


pag. 


n priſoner 


This de. 
ferves 


| agreeable to his paſſion (44) The (44) Ib. 49.796, 
author whom M. du Chaſtelet refutes, had ſaid, that 


See alſo 
787, and 


797+ 
836. 


(4) Ibid. pag. 
839. 


. after the death of Richelieu.) The Memoirs of 


Mr Puyſegur, cited in the Dictionary of Moreri, ſay, 


of his guards © propoſed to him to procure his eſcape ; 
and that the marſhal anſwered him, that he would not 
* make his eſcape, if he could; that he feared nothing; 
* that he had always been a true ſervant to the king; 
that he ordered him to ſerve his majeſty faithfully, and 
* to tell all his friends to do the ſame (46).” Mr Puy- 


ſegur publiſhed this as having learned it afterwards from —_— bp 


Mr de Marillac, when he had him in his cuſtody at Pon- 
toiſe. Thoſe that will read what is related four pages 
after this, will not think that Moreri has informed us 
faithfully, nor that Mr Marillac had never any inten- 
tention to make his eſcape. The king had a mind 
to know whether Mr de Puyſegur would be anſwer- 
able for this marſhal, and conduct him to the great 
hall of the vicarſhip of Pontoiſe. I ſay, they are the 
* words of Mr Puyſegur (47), that I cquld not anſwer 
for him, that Mr de Marillac, keeper of the ſeals, 
had there a daughter who was a Nun, that was very 
powerful, and much beloved, that I would not run 
* the hazard of carrying him thither ; and that there 
* was another reaſon which hindered me, which [I 
* would not tell, but the king knew afterwards, that 
* by the intrigue of that Nun, and the queen-mother, 
* Mr d' Argouges, who belonged to her, would have 
given me a 100000 crowns to ſet Marillac at liberty. 
The other obſervation of Moreri, viz. that the 
parliament of Paris reverſed the ſentence againſt mar- 
ſhal Marillac, might have overthrown what I ſaid in 
the firſt remark of this article, if that parliament had 
revived the proceſs, and declared that the judges who 
condemned this marſhal, did willingly oppreſs him, 
or were deceived by falſe witneſſes. But I cannot 
believe that the decree of the parliament of Paris con- 
tained any ſuch thing. I muſt confeſs that I do not 
know the tenor of it, and i do not remember that I 
have ſeen any book except Moreri's Diftionary, where- 
in it is mentioned. Father Anſelme ſays nothing of 
it, and yet he was a man who was very careful to 
oblige the families he wrote about. Common ſenſe 
tells us, that if the parliament of Paris had declared 
marſhal Marillac innocent of all the crimes for which 
he was condemned to death, they had ſet a mark of 
infamy upon thoſe who had condemned him, and 
chiefly upon Mr de Chateauneuf their prefident. This 
had been a ſtain ſo black, ſo ſhameful and abominable, 
that I cannot underſtand how Mr de Chateaneuf could 
have a in public; and yet it was after the 
death of cardinal Richelieu, which, according to Mo- 
reri, was the time when the ſentence againſt Marillac 
was reverſed, that he was delivered from his diſgrace : 


2 nay 


that the ſame day the marſhal was ſeized, the captain 


(46) Puyſeęvr 
tch Edit. 


(47) Ib. pag. 37, 


«3550 
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(49) The prince 
of Conde remem- 
bring that Mr 
de Chateaunęu 
preſided at the 
trial of Mr de 
Montmorency, 
(compare W at 
is ſald, in Temar 
0 of the arti- 
cle LEWIS 
XII, at the be, 


ed him? 


( 60) Auberi, 
Hiſt. of cardinal 
Mazarin, Book 
ii, page 208. 


Montmorency, in the decree of the parliament of the government of a place, beſides letters; I do not t 


ay of pardon, but wherein the king declares that be 
2 


which are nulled b 


MARILLAC MARINEELA 


ſerves a reflexion. 


nay it ought to be obſerved; that he was advanced a 
ſecond time to be keeper of the ſeals in 1650 (48). 
See the margin (49) . T could therefore eaſily believe, 
that the decree which Moreri mentions, does not con- 
cern the things whereof the marſhal was accuſed, but 
only the method of proceeding. It could not but be 
diſagreeable to the parhament 3, for the erection of an 


extraordinary court.to judge the officers of the crown, 


was 2 thing irregular, and contrary to the rights of 
parliament. Beſides, marſhal Marillac had often de- 
clared, that he did not own the commiſſioners that 


Paris, does no ways hinder but that he was certainly 
guilty of rebellion, and cannot impeach the probity of 
his judges. They were incompetent, if you pleaſe ; 
but they gave ſentence according to law, and againſt a 
perſon who was really guilty. It often happens that 
inferior judges are guilty of irregular proceedings, 
ſuperior courts, and the accuſed 
gains nothing by it, but only a little time ; for the 


proceedings are renewed with all the requiſite forma- 


lities, and he is duly convicted, and the firſt ſentence 
is confirmed in the main. 


Note, That I do not intend to deny, that the honour 


of ſome perſons who were puniſhed with death, has 
been reſtored in ſuch a manner as did import a judicial 
declaration of their innocehce ; but commonly this is 
the conſequence of a reviewing of the pou, at- 
tended with new writings in juſtification o 

and with convincing proofs of the corruption or raſh- 
neſs of the judges. Without this, the reſtoring of 
the honour of thoſe that are puniſhed with death, is 


nothing but a favour granted for the good ſervices 


that have been received, or are expected, from a con- 
ſiderable family. This is a comfort to a family, and a 


kind of barrier againſt the inſulting reproaches of it's 


enemies. I cannot tell exactly what kind of reſtoring 


(1) At 117 
of the Ved E. 
dit. 1655. 


(2) See the arti- 
de FON TE. 


that was which follows: In 1549, a little after the 
death of king Francis I, James de Coucy, lord of 
Vervin, the king's heutenant at Bologne, and Odoart 
de Biez, marſhal of France, his father-in-law, were 
condemned; the former to death, becauſe he had 
* not well defended Montrewl againſt the Engliſh, the 
© other to loſe his dignity of marſhal, becauſe he had 
© betrayed and ſurrendered Bologne to Henry king of 
England. Theſe two lords were declared innocent 


ments, and mult be underſtood after the manner of 
compliments. Do you think that Henry III ſpoke 


_ when he declared (53), that he deligu 
| done by the prince of Cands and his fol 


honour of perſons is reſtored ſometimes upon one pre- 
the party, 


147 


in 1577, in the reign of Henry III, at the ſuit of 
James de Coucy, fon to the fd lord of Vervin, 
* and grandſon, to the faid lord marſhal Biez.: and 
© the verification and publication. of their inno- 
* cence was done judicially at Bologne, June the 
* fourteenth (5 1). 8 (51) Rickeome; 
To ſpeak truth, the letters-patents, edits, and de- Apologetical 

crees 0 princes, contain often ome honourable thin $ . og 
which, properly ſpeaking, are nothing but compli- ig. ** 4 
e manner f 


according to his own, judgment, when. he declared (5 2), 


ac 652) The edi 
that the duke of Alengon, his brother, the king of Ae 6 


* q 8 ne of the year 157 
Navarre, his. brother-in-law; the prince of Conde, and Art, liz, liii. 


all the other lords, knights, gentlemen, officers, and 


inhabitants of his kingdom, who had a hand in the 


laſt troubles, had been. in this his good and lyal ſubjects 
aud ſervants; and when he teſtified, that he apas 5 
end duly informed of the good intention of the ſaid duke of 
_ Alengon, and that there was nothing done by him, nor 7 f 


that he apas well 


thaſe concerned with him, whoſoever they ware, the living. 


as well, as the dead, but what auas for his ſervice? Do 


you think that Lewis XIII 2 more ſincerely, 


e thay what WAs (53) Ldict of the" 
a] had bee 3 — 

done with à good intention, and far his ſervice ? The 1616. At. aii. 

like clauſes are commonly to be found in all the edicts 

of peace, ſince the firſt civil war for religion under 

Charles IX (54), and are now become a form that will () ges 1 


be uſed at all times when the exigences of the flate Paillss Reply to 


ſhall require it. The heads of a party, in a trotible- Adam and Conis 


ſome civil war, do commonly capitulate ſo happily by Barg ui, cap 


for themſelves, and their own intereſt, that they ob- % Pag. 1. 


tain either the marſhal's fla; or the blue ribbon, rr 


is perſuaded, that what they did was for his ſervi 
Neither the prince who ſpeaks, not the ſecretary of 
ſtate who draws up the writing, nor the chancellor 
who ſeals it, believe any thing of this to be true; yet 
the neceſſity of the times forces them to expreſs them- 
ſelves after this manner. But nobody underſtands this 


literally; people continue to ſay, or to think, that 


they bore arms againſt the king, and were rank re- 
bels. The reſt muſt paſs for compliments under the 


great ſeal, and chancery-lies. 


What kings do in their edifts and declarations, is 
alſo done fometimes in a parliament; either by their (55) Balzac, in 
order, or upon their recommendation, and ſometimes the thirteenth 
tho! they are not concerned in it. I mean, that the _ wn firſt 
to r Ton- 
tence, and ſometimes upon another, ſuppoſing that this ey * 1 = 
ſerves the purpoſes of the relations as well as reaſon it mentions a letter 
ſelf: but the judges who have condemned, are not ac- he had writen tg 
counted infamous, or looked upon as puniſhable, unleſs 4 Sentleman of 
the re-inftating decree, be grounded ppon a review of the 13 ole. 
writings, and it be ordered, that the judges or witneſſes I have poke of J 
ſhall be immediately proſecuted. I think that nobody the reviewing f 
dare fay, that the parliament of Paris ordered any he receſs of 
thing like this againſt Mr de Chateauneuf, or againſt [gr preach 
his aſſeſſors, or againſt that multitude of witneſſes body 7232 in 
whom they examined and re-examined. If Mr Moreri 17. 1 confefs 1 
had cited ſome authors, he might have eaſed me, and know not what 
perhaps enabled me to know, that what I have juſt be means by that 
now obſeryed is needleſs. See the margin (55). e — 
muſt be confeſſed, that in hiſtorical matters, thoſe books and - 
who abound with exact quotations, do extreamly moirs for which 
abridge the way of inſtruction. | I have oecafion- 


 MARINELLA4, or MARINELL1, (LuczxzT14), 2 Venetian lady of à 
great deal of wit, who publiſhed among other books [A] one intituled, La Nobilta e Pec- 


cellenza delle donne con diffetti e mancamenti de 
4 women with the defects and faults of men) (a). 
ex 


gt buomini, (The excellence and nobleneſi ,, n priate 
She carried the pretenſions of her e at Venice in 


„not only to an equality, as ſome authors have done [B], but alſo to a ſuperiority , in 4% 


A) Among other books.) She wrote a book, inti- 
tuled, La Colomba Sacra, (the Holy Dove ) the Life of 
the Virgin Mary, and of that of St Francis. I find 
this in Ie coſe notabili & maraviglioſe della Citta di 
Fenetia (1). | | | 

LB] As ſome anthors have dane (2).) I ſhall name 
0 oy two: one is Madam de Gournay, who wrote a 
little book of the equality of men and women. Her 


* hjbuit, brevifatis cauſa provocarim (3). - - We 


above 

* bilifima Gornacenſis diſſertatiunculam, ... . .. uti ah * 

< elegantia as lepore improbare mmime poſſum : ita wn 
eam per omnia e. nec auſim quidem fiec ve- | 
iim; licet ad ſapientum teſtimonia quæ illa nohis ex- 5 
« fort diſeourſs of the excellent Madam di Gournay . . . . chung. . 
© as cannot, becauſe of it's elegance, and gracefulneſ; Opuſcul. P. 56, 

* Gifapprove 


above the male. Mrs de Schurman did not approve the deſign of this book (5); and 
therefore ſhe would have blamed Mrs Jacquette Guillaume [C]. FROEY 


(6b) Tanto vero abeſt ut hoc cum virginali modeſtia aut ſaltem innato mihi pudore congruere arbitrer, ut vel perlegere pigeat tra- 
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ctatum cætera inſignem Lucretiæ Marinellæ. So far am 1 from thinking this agreeable to the modeſtly of a virgin, or my own 
innate modeſty, that I cannot bear to read over the treatiſe of Lucrttia Marinella, thaugh otherwiſe very ingenious, Anna Maria 3 Schur- 
man, in Opuſculis, pag. 8 5. ien nn : 605. neee ee f 45 


* diſapprove it; ſo I neither dare, nor will, in all things more Noble, more Politic, more Valiant, more Learned, | 
© approvt it, tho, for brevity's ſake, I have referred to mire Virtuous, and mbre Frugal, than that of Men, F al 
© 'the teſtimonies of the men of wiſdom which ſhe hath by L. S. D. L. L. I add, that Mr Scheffer (8) in- (8) Joh. Sceffet 
— produced The other author is one who publiſhed at forms me, that there was printed at Upſal, in 1650, de Scriptis & 


Paris in 1673, a, book intituled, Of the Equality of the a treatiſe intituled, La donna migliore dell haomo, Pa- Scriptor. Sue 


tivo ſoxer, a diſcourſe phyſical and moral, wherein is to be radio, written by Jacobus del Pozzo (7. e. dle Pag. zol. 

ſeen the importance of clearing the mind from prejudices. Puteo). oY | MO „ DOTY 
5 He thought that ſome would write againſt him, and This Theſis had been a long time maintained by 

(4) Lee the Jour- he was threatened with it (4) But finding that none ſome wits. Jerom Ruſcelli publiſhed, in 1552, an 

nal des Scavans, A peared to refute him, e himſelf wrote againſt Italian book, wherein he gave the ſuperiority of 

March 16, 1676. his own book ; for he publiſhed a treatiſe in 1675, perfection to the women, CHE LA DONNA a 
Of the excellency' of ' men, againſt the equality USC gran lunga piu nobile & piu degna dell' HUOMO (9). (o) Rufelli, 
Sexes. If you conſider well all that he ſays, you He obſerves, that Plutarch, John Boccace, f/ Cor- Lettura ſopra un 
will diſcover, that he had no deſign to refute his firſt * tian, I Agrippa, il Portio, il Lando (10), il Do- 2 wa Mar- 
bbok, but rather to confirm it indirectly. However »enichi, and ſeveral others, handled this queſtion ; 25 fl. 3 
it be, theſe two books were reprinted at Paris in 1679. notwithſtanding which, we do not find, that their 


It was a long time before the author of them was * reaſons have made the world believe, that the women (10) See his art 


known: It was faid in the Nouvelles de la Republique 


() Article vii, des Lettres, for the month of October 1685 (5), that 
pag. 1145, of the his name was Frelin; but ſome time after it was de- 


ſecond edition. 


ſurpaſs the men. He quotes (11) Maggio, and Bernar- cle, at the end of 
do Spina, who writ in defence of the fame opinion. che rem. [A]. 
I have a book, which was printed at Paris in 1617, 


-* Gde of the lak aſſumed that of la Barre, at the beginning of the 


y 1575, in folio. 


1583, in 16mo. engage me to make a ſmall remark [A]. 6's NN 


clared there (6), that he ſhould rather be called Pon. with this title, A Reph to the Autimalice, or Defence of fe, & fl. 1. 
(6) On the back lain. And indeed this is his true name, altho' he Women, of the Sieur Vigoureux, otherwiſe called Be- ” 


page of the ta- third edition in 1691 (7), and at the beginning of the flaman of Berne. This gentleman declares (12), That face. 
ble of the ſe-" third 4 of his work publiſhed in 1692. I muſt tell 575 intention is to confute what the author of the de- 


_ 8 you, by the way, that he was an eccleſiaſtic of fence had ſaid, that the æbomen are better than the men, (73) Intituked, 


the year 168 5. Lorrain, who embraced, at Geneva, the Proteſtant and more virtuous in all things. Note, that this de. Alphabet de Im- 


| communion. _ .- fence was the refutation of a piece of one James 1 

(7) See the Hiſt, [C] Mes de Schurman ewould have blamed Mrs Olivier (13), and that he, who publiſhed it, to have 

of the Works of Facquette Guillaume.) Who "publiſhed at Paris, in à larger field of ' diſcourſe, undertook to appropriate to (14) Preface ts 

the Learned, = 5, a book intituled, The 1/luſtrious Ladies, where- the men . . . . what was attributed to the women, in de Replique 3 
i 


— 4 LY I, Peg. itt is proved, by 8 and ſtrong reaſons, that the Female the book which he refuted (14). You will find other 8 : 
PROT Sex in all reſpects exceeds the Male. There was pub- writers in the ſecond tome of Vigneul Marville's Miſ- ;, ;; Found in M 
liſhed at Paris a book in 8yo, in 1643, with this cellanies, at the twenty-ſeventh and twenty-ezghth Bailles coll 
title, The generous Woman, wha proves that her Sex is pages of the Dutch edition. | ion, 
"4 | MARINELLO (Jon) an Italian Phyſician in the XVIth century, publiſhed, 


(a) 4: Venice, in Latin, Commentaries on the works of Hippocrates in general (a), and on the 

Aphoriſms in particular (b), a Treatiſe of Fevers, and a Treatiſe of the Plague, &c. IC In — 8 

(% at Venice, have ſpoken elſewhere (c) of two Italian books, which he publiſhed, one of which will 075.152" 
ee e | | 3 


[A] One of his books will engage me to make. 4 minute, are clearly, diſtinctly, and learnedly, com- 

ſmall remark.) It is that which is intituled, Le Me- © priſed. A work worthy of ſo deſerving a genius as 

| dicine partenenti alle infermita delle Donne. I have his! of which he has given proofs throughout the 
(1) In remark ſhewn, in another place (1), that there is no reaſon whole: it is he, who has continued Arculan on 
[C] of the arti- for {aying, that the work of John Liebaut, on the © Rhaſfis : it is he, who wrote the four books of the 
cle LIEBAUT. Diſeaſes of Women, is only a tranſlation of this. La- Embelliſhment of Women; and many other trea- 
ꝛzarus Pe, publiſhing a new edition of this work of tiſes, which the Italians and French have impro- 

Liebaut at Paris, in 1609, in 8vo, intituled it, The © perly laid claim to: as this book of the diſeaſes of 

Diſeaſes of Women, and, their Cure, in three books, by women, which M. John Liebaut claimed to him- 

to date; Ol Marinello, of Formia (2), a learned Italian Phyſician. * ſelf : notwithſtanding which, by comparing one 
(2) Aare pw He reviſed, corrected, and augmented it one third, in with the other, I have diſcovered, that he took all 
634, he is ſaid to Which he made uſe of Roderigo a Caſtro, a Portu- the materials from Marinello, tranſpoſing ſome- 


- 


be a Venetian. gueſe Phyſician, who had happily ſeconded John Ma- times, and adding ſomething of his own the better 
: rinello. Here is a paſſage, in which this latter is to diſguiſe it. But the credit of it ought to be re- 
commended, and in which Liebaut is accuſed of Pla- ſtored to the author, and John Liebaut to be never- 
giariſm. Marinello . . . . has ſo ſkillfully handled © theleſs commended for having poliſhed, enlarged, (4) Lazarus Pr, 
this matter, that he has exceeded all the ancients * and tranſlated this book into French; as alſo that of in the Epittle 
and moderns : for all the parts of it, to the moſt the Embelliſhment of Women (3). | Dedicatory. 


(9 him MARIUS, ſirnamed E QU ICOL A, becauſe he was born in the country of 


learned by a me- the qui in Italy [A], flouriſhed at the end of the X Vth century, and in the beginning 
mon. of the XVIth. He ſtudied at Paris, Phyſics and Mathematics under Faber Stapu- 
communicated to lenſis (a). He was one of the wits in the court of Francis Gonzaga, marquis of 


me, but would 


not be names, Mantua, and he wrote in Italian a hiſtory of Mantua [B], wherein he enlarges very 
r . | much 


1) Leander Al- [A] He was firnamed aquicola, becauſe he was born Neapolitan authors (4); for there was great reaſon for (4) Nicolo Bidl. 
(x) + f 4 8 
bertus, in De- in the cquntryof the Ægui.] This is the opinion of Lean- placing him there. Marius Aquicola was of Al- * pas · 
ſcript. Ital. ag · der Albertus, in his deſcription of Italy. Æguico- vito; and\jf on the one fide, many Geographers be- 
225. lorum nomen ſuperiori memoria Marius Alvetius pluri- lieve, that this place was ſituate in the country of 
(2) Fol. m. 149. mum nobilitavit cognomento AEquicola (1). The Italian the ancient Equi, it is certain, on the other ſide, 
verſo. words of this author are theſe ; ha illuſtrato gli Equi- that at preſent it belongs to the kingdom of Naples. 
(3) Nicodemo, coli, Mario di Alveto (2). - We muſt not wonder, that [B] He wrote in Italian a hiſtory of Mantua.) Let 
Addis. alla Bibl. Nicodemo (3) did not make uſe of them, to refute us cite the words of Leander Albertus: Diu inter 
Nicolas Toppi, who placed this Mario among the * Franciſci Gonzage Mantuani Marchionis familiares 

; 2 * | 


2 5 ; 2 ſuit, i 


Comte- Robert.. . . by the Sieur de la Bruyere, a Gen- (12) In his pre- 


the article LIE - 
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books [C]: what he wrote about the nature of Love, was re- printed ſeveral 
times [D}, and yet is very difficult to be met with. I habe ſaid ſomething of him in 53) ta the te- 
another place (5), Scaliger, the father, praiſes, him very much [EZ], The epitome of mark E of the 


firſt VERGE- 


Geſner's Bibliotheque deſerves to be cenſured [H J. | Rlus. 


8 « fuit, & lingua vernacula pereleganter ppg, gow 
Leander A- © vitas ſcripſit (5). - - He was long honoured with 
bertus, ubi ſupra» © 2he friendſhip of Francis Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, 

| and very elegantly wrote the lives of the family of Gon- 

« zaga in his mother-tongue. Give no credit to what 

he ſays of the elegance of this book; for I know 

that the ſtyle of it was ſo harſh, that Benedi& Ofan- 

na was obliged to correct and poliſh it, when a 

new edition of that hiſtory of Mantua was made in 

1608. © Maximam vitæ partem Mantuz egit Ma- 
< rius inter familiares Iſabellæ Eſtenſis uxoris Fran- 
© ciſci II, Marchionis in cujus gratiam ſeripſit de 
Mantuana hiſtoria breves commentarios a rerum Ori- 
gine ad ſua uſque tempora lingua Italica, eaque 
rudi & rancida, ut ea ætas ferebat. Verum ſeculo 
ſequenti Bened. Oſanna Mantuanus cum Marii hi- 
« ſtoria recuderetur, voces obſoletas uſitatis commuta- 
vit, & ſtylum rubigine ſquallidum limavit ornavit- 
que (6). - - - He ſpent the greateſt part of his life at 
C 


"oi 


(6) Theſe words 
are taken from a 
memoir, which 


Mantua, among the intimates of 1jabella D' Efte, wife 


of Francis Il, the marquis, to oblige whom, he wrote 


Mr. . .. has a ſhort hiſtory of Mantua, from it's original to his 
been pleaſed to own time, in the Italian tongue, but that rude and 


ſend me. unpoliſped, agreeable to that age. But, in the next 


© century, Benedict Oſanna of Mantua, when Marius's 
« hiſtory was to be reprinted, changed the obſolete words 
« for thoſe in uſe, and poliſhed the ſtile.” It is divided 
into five books: The three firſt are dedicated to Fran- 
cis II, Marquis of Mantua, who died in 1519. The 


fourth, being wholly deſigned for the life of that 


marquis, was dedicated to Frederic Gonzaga, his ſon. 


to whom Marius was ſecretary, if we may believe 


Boneſmond. The fifth contains the hiſtory of this 


Frederic, till the year 1521. Of this I have been 


informed by a memoir, which Mr. . . was pleaſed to 
ſend me. | | | | 
[C] He wrote many other books.] A treatiſe De 
opportunitate, printed at Naples in 1507, in 4to. Epi- 
flola ad Maximilianum Sfortiam Mediolani ducem de 
liberata Italia, printed in 1513, in 4to. A Latin 
apology againſt the flanderers of the French nation. It 
was tranſlated into French by Michael Roſe, and that 
verſion was printed at Paris in 1550, in 8vo. D. Ja- 
belle Eftenſis Mantue Principis iter in Galliam Narbo- 
nenſem deſcriptum. I ſhall ſpeak hereafter of the de- 
ſcription of that journey. We find in the Biblio- 
(7) At Pag. 283, theque of Draudius (7) one Marius Æquivolus Olveta- 


of the edition of nus, the author of a book of Theology (8), printed 


Francfort, 1625. at Munich in 15 84, and (9) one Marius Æquicolius, the 
(3) © que TC cultatum. Toppi (10) aſcribes the firit of theſe two trea- 
atur unde anti- . . . : 

quorum latria, tiſes to our Marius Æquicola. He gives us the title 
& vera Catho- of it, with a clauſe, which Draudius has forgotten, 
lica religio incre- vg. that Anſelm Stocklius firſt publiſhed this book, 
mentum ſumpſe- after he had corrected it. Leonard Nicodemo (11) 


u Kacheln“ mentions this title; Introduzione di Mario Equicola al 


Stockii Equitis. comporre ogni forte di rima della lingua volgare, con 


uno eruditiſſimo diſcorſo della Pittura, e con molto ſe- 


(9) At pag. grete allegorie, intornd alle Muſe, e alla poefia, at Ve- 
1451. nice 1555, in 4to. Add to this what will be ſaid in 
a the following remarks. 5 0 

n wank OP” Let us fee what Mr. . . . . has informed me of, 


as to the relation of a journey, which Iſabella d'Efte, 


{11) Nicodemo, marchioneſs of Mantua, made into Provence, to viſit 


ud ſupra, pag, St Baume, to which ſhe was obliged by a vowW. 
171. | 


that journey, and would not tell it, if he knew 


= (12) Cauſas no- it (12). Here is his dedication. + Marius Aquico- 


rint oli, non dif- © Ia Ferdinando Gonzage Franc. March. Mantuz iii. 


8 ; : : 
bens de me. „ filio S. D. P. In hoc ſcribendo non minus equidem 
cre: quod e- 


 amſi ſeirem, * animo laboravi quam corpore fatigabar, cum ea 


Gfimutarem, acdirem de quibus diximus loca: ſequitur enim laſ- 
. ſitudo ingenii, ut corporis. Jam vero arma Itine- 
* raria non Herculis ad poſtem fiximus, ſed in tem- 

* plo Veneris genitricis conſecravimus. IIlius ergo 

* hac ad te. Vale. - - Marius Aquicola, to Fer- 

* dinand Gonzaga, fon of Francis iiii, marquis of Man- 

* tua. In writing this, I have wearied my ſelf no leſs 

in mind than in body, when I came to thoſe paſſages, 

* of which we ſpoke. But now 1 have hung up the ar- 
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author of an harangue de laudibus trium Philoſophie fa- 


* mour of my expedition, not on the pillar of Hercules 
but in the temple of my mother Venus. For her ſake I 
* ſend you this” He begins his relation with inquiring 
into the original of vows among the ancients. After 
this, he leads his heroine, thro* Venice, over the 
Alps, into Provence, and gives a ſhort and good de- 
{cription of the places, thro' which ſhe paſſed. 'The im- 
preſſion of the book is faulty ; for there is no year to 
it, nor is the year of the pilgrimage mentioned; 
but it ſeems it was before 1512. | 

[Dj What he <orate about the nature of Love aba 
reprinted ſeveral times,] Toppi mentions only the edi- 
tion of Venice 1536, in 8vo ; which is not the firſt ; 
for he ſays, Un libro di natura damore, riſtampato e | 
corretto (13) Nicodemo (14) takes notice of the edition (13) Topp 
of Venice 1554, in 12mo, which is intituled ; Libro jupra. 
di Natura d' amore di Mario Equicola di nuovo con ſom- 
ma diligenza riſtampato, e corretto da M. Lodovico Dolce. (14) Nicodemo, 
Con una tawola delle coſe piu notabili che nelÞ opera fi ubi ſupra. 
contengono. He ſays, that Doni mentions this book 
with praiſe, in his firſt Libreria, at p. 73, of the 
Venice edition 1550. This book of Æquicola was 
reprinted at Venice in 1563, and 1583. Gabriel 
— made a French tranſlation of it, which was 
printed at Paris (15) : The following paſſage of Au- * 4 
guſtinus Niphus wil not be Gaines: net „ kind. ; 
bus noſtris Marius ZEquicola Olivetanus amiciſſimus Frangoiſe, pag. 
© noſter meo Judicio fertiliflime de amore ſcripſit, & 4335 
* licet vulgari atque materno ſermone, tamen nihil 
* intentatum præteriit (16). - - In our times, Marius (16) Auguſt. Ni- 
* LEquicola of Olivetum, my very good friend, wwrote phus, de amore, 
* ewith a moſt fruitful genius, in my opinion, on the ſub- — e 
« jet of hꝰwe; and, thi in the vulgar and mother- Myr 
tongue, yet he left nothing unattempted.” Do not take 
Olivetanus for an error of the preſs ; for the author 
calls himſelf Eguicolam Olivetanum, in his book De 
opportunitate (17). It was not becauſe he was of the (% Mr. in 
order of the monks of mount Olivet, as Poſſevin af- the memoir cited 
firms in his Apparatus ; but becauſe he believed the above. | 
place of his birth might be called Olivetum (18), as 
well as Alvitum or Alvetium. 5 | 
[E] Scaliger. the father, praiſes him wery much.] 
He inſcribed a piece of Poetry to him, which begins 
thus : | 


+ ub} 


(13) Ab Oleis, 
ibid, 


v 


Maxime vir, geminas cui circum tempora laurus 
Purpurea facilis nectit Apollo manu: | 

2 quicola Aonidum decus, acceptiſſime rerum 

Numinibus veſtris, numinibuſque meis : | 

Quid faciam miſer1 . . . . (19) ? (19) Julius Cæ- 

„ oY | far Scaliger, in 

| O thou ! the Muſes favourite] for whoſe brows | V D ae 
A double laurel Phæbus ſelf prepares : - pag. 535, Edit. 

Dkeareſt ÆAgquicola What ſhall ] do, | * 
Unhappy that I amn? 


This Poem was written in 1 517, if we believe Joſeph 
Scaliger (20), who adds, that his father and Matthew (20) Joſephus 


Bandel, a dominican, contracted a very cloſe friendſhip Scaliger, Confut. 


at Mantua, while they were both inſinuating themſelves Fabulæ Burdo- 
into the fayour of /Equicola. : num, pag. 264. 
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cenſured.) Marius Equicola is there firnamed Alvela 
The author declares, that he knows not the reaſon of 


nus (21), which is a fault; it ſhould be Alvetanus. (21) Epit. Bibl. 
It is ſaid there, that his Italian treatiſe De natura amo- Geſn. pag. 573. 
ris, corrected by Thomas Fazellus Porcaccius, was 

printed at Venice in 1563. I know no author, who 

has thoſe three names. Marius Aquicola Alvetanus, 

the author of that book, is impertinently diſtinguiſhed 

from Marius Aquicolus, © Vir nobilis, Italus, eques 

auratus, qui ſcripſit pro Baptiſta Mantuano defenſo- 

rium in ſycophantas librum 1. Item de opportuni- 

© tate. Item de natura & de amore. A man 

* of noble birth, and an Italian, who wrote a book, in 

* favour of Baptiſta Mantuanus, intituled Defenſorium 

in Sycophantas; another, De opportunitate; and 

* another, De natura & amore.“ | 


MARLIANUS 


[FJ] The epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheque deſerves to be See alſo pag. 240, 


* . "© 


. 
„ 


150 MARLIAN US. MARNIX. MAROT. 


MARLIANUS (RatmonD), wrote an alphabetical ret hy veterum Gallie 


locorum, populorum, urbium, montium, ac fluviorum, eorum maximeque apud Cæſarem in 

Commentariis ſunt, & apud Cornelium Tacitum, i. e. Of the antient places, people, 

cities, monntains, and rivers of Gaul, thoſe eſpecially, which occur in Caeſar's Commentaries, 

and Cornelius Tacitus: which is uſually printed at the end of Cæſar's Commentaries. It 

was ſaid, in the year 1704, in a famous aſſembly, that he was one of the learnedeſt men 
(a) See Me- of his time, in the reign of Lewis XII (a). In my edition of Sails C he is called 
. St og, VI clariſſmus, & ful temporis eruditiſimus, that is, A moſt famous man, and the greateſt 
pag. 1133. ſcholar of his time. | 2 


ALDEGONDE. 


MARNIX (Pn1L1e-pe) lord of Mount Sainte Aldegonde. See SAINT E 


MARNIX (JoRN DFH) baron des Potes, c. is not known to me but by a book 


intituled, Reſolutions Politiques, ou Maximes d' Eftat, which he printed at Bruſſels in 1612, 
in 4to, It contains ſome good things, and chiefly in the margins. He dedicated it to 
the arch-duke Albert, ſovereign of the Low- Countries, whoſe ſubject he acknowledges 
himſelf to be. He put out, ſome years after, a ſecond edition of it, very much en- 
(a) It was re- larged (a), and dedicated it to the Infanta Ifabella Clara Eugenia, this arch-duke's wi- 
nw 54g Ronen» dow. I have not ſeen his other book, intituled Repreſentations, which the catalogue of 


2631, in % Oxford mentions to have been publiſhed at Bruſſels in 1622, in 410. 


MAROT (CttmenT) valet de chambre to Francis I, and the beſt Poet of his 


ca) See Paſquier, 


time, was of Cahors. He infinitely exceeded Joun MAROT, his father, who was , 


Ss bs i Dey good at making verſes (a) [A]. Some ſay, that he was educated, in the quality of 


France, lib. ii, @ Page to Nicolas de Neufville, who was the firſt of his family that was ſecretary of ſtate z 


pointed to ſerve the princeſs Margaret [C], the king's ſiſter, and the duke of Alengon's 
| | e wife. 


[4 ] 70 N MAR OJ, His father, CS SS WAS I ſport, Cahors in Querqy aid 1 leave, | 
pretty good at making verſes.) He was born at Mathieu, Oppreſi'd with woes unnumber'd here to grieve. 


near to Caen, if we may believe Moreri. Others ſay Keane I 9% 
only, that he was of Caen, and add, that he was Poet carte ten years gie, ts France 1 aun convey 4, 


to queen Anne of Bretagne, and then valet de cham- . = =_—__ ww, Yr", long f * 15 

1) La Croix en bre to Francis 1 (1). The collection of his works 27547 7 forgot my mother-tongue, to gain 

aine, pag. Contain, The Doctrinal of Princeſſes and noble Ladies, Imperfealy the French, with toil and pain, 
242, 1 deduced in 24 Rondeaux. The Fournies to Genoa and In time, I gain'd a victory entire | 
| 1 enice, 3 700 n _ be ag —_ | Or'e that fam'd language, which great courts admire ; 

orty-nme RONAeaux. n Epifile of the wes of Faris - . * 41, 
to king Francis I, being in 746 after he had defeated ry E. Ss ting mow rfl ) th" name, 
the Sxwifſers. Another Epiſtle f the Ladies of Paris ofe Know cage Jar . 1 fe 87 8 71 
to the Courtiers of France, who were then in Italy. Ano- In France, this ſole advantage cou'd I gain, 


ther Epiftle to queen Claudia. The Church ſpeaking to By twice ten years of ſuff*rance and of pain. 
France. A Royal Song about the Conception of Our | 


| -\ bar. n. but they are miſtaken [BJ. They add, with more truth, that, about 1520, he was ap- 


Lady, and another Royal Song in honour of F ESUS Mr de Rocolles adds, that Marot dedicated to this rd 


(2) Taken from CHRIST (2). of Neufville, one of his Poems, intituled, The Temple 


Pratap Dog [B] Some ſay, that he was educated in the quality of Cupid ; and that the epiſtle, wherein he dedicates this 
rivas, Biblio- 


3 of a page . . . . but they are miſtaken.) Mr de Rocolles Poem, is dated at Lyons, May the 15th, 1538. Several 


coiſe, pag. 718. Alerts this fact (3), againſt whom I offer two reaſons. editions of Marot (7), which I have conſulted, give me 
Nicolas de Neufville, who was the firſt of his fami- no ſuch account (F ): The Temple of Cupid is placed 


(3) Rocolles, ly, that was preferred to the poſt of ſecretary of in them at the beginning, without date, and without 


True Hiſtory of ſtate, was born in 1542 (4); and therefore he could any dedication. | 
Calvintim, 4. not have Clement Marot for page, who was then This wants reforming. See remark [R]. | 
Feb. 153. fifty-five years old, Nicolas de Neufville, his father, [(Fa). If Mr Bayle could have conſulted the old 


(7) That of Pa- 
ris, by Nicholas 
du Cheſmin, 


1545, in 1bmo. 


That of Paris 
by Eſtienne 


Groulleau, 1552, 


(4) According to died very ancient in 1599 (5) ; nevertheleſs we may very editions, particularly that of Stephen Dolet, Lyons in x6mo. That 
F. Anſelme, well ſay, that he was born a long time after our Poet. 1542, in which this epiſtle is found, he would have of Lyons by . 
Hiſt of the great Now, we never ſee gentlemen much younger than ſeen, that, when Marot compoſed his Temple of Cu- Guillaume Row 


Officers, pag. 


4, he died in their pages. This is my firſt reaſon. The ſecond is pid, he was, in fact, page to Nicolas de Neufville 
4, ied i 


le 3 Veſcue de 
Veniſe, 1558, 


2s and fo- taken from a Poem, wherein Marot relates, that, af- lord of Villeroy. For the reſt, this Poem is at leaſt in 16mo, That 


Et groſſement apprins la paternelle, not in that employment. 


Langue Frangoiſe es grand Cours eftimee : 

Laquelle en fin quelque peu s'eſt limee. 
16) Marc, in Suyvant le Roy Frangois premier du nom, 
the poem intitu - Dont le ſavoir excede le renom, 


Rien nay acquis des valeurs de ce Monde, 
Qu'une Maiſtreſſe, en qui git & abonde 
Plus de ſavoir, parlant, & eſcrivant, 

| Qu'en autre femme en ce Monde vivant. 


won . * C'eſt le ſeul bien, que j ay acquis en France C'eſt du franc Lys l'iſſue Marguerite 
„Hague L* 22 : Fo: 
tit re Depuis vingt ans en labeur, & ſouffrance (6). Grande ſur terre, envers le Ciel petite: 


Ceſk 
* 


venty five years. ter he left his country, he was always in the retinue as old as the year 1532, becauſe we find it among of Roiien, by 


| of Francis I. | the Juvenilia Clementina, reprinted in 8vo, at Paris, on —— 
5) Anſelme, ib. that year, by Jeffery Tory. So that the dedication a Chat of 
| A bref parler, c'eſt Cahors en Quercy, of the ſame Poem to the lord of Villeroy, in 1538, Roden, by Clan- 
Que je laiſſay pour venir querre icy related properly to the laſt reviſal which the author de le Vilas, 
: N made of it; and it is alſo what that dedication ex- 1615, in 
Mille malheurs ; auſquelz ma deſtinée | That of the 
Wh ts 2 ID preſsly fays. REM. CRI. 1 
M' avoit ſubmis. Car une matinee [C&C] He abt appointed to ſerve the princeſs Mar- TOs, 
N' ayant dix ans en France fus mene : garet.] Mr de Rocolles affirms, that foe took him in- 1700, in 12m 
La ou depuis me ſuis tant pourmene, to her ſervice as her ſecretary (8). But Marot, who is 
ry: more to believed than any other, tells us, that he was (8) Rocolles, ul 
Que j'oubliay ma langue maternelle, * ; , le W 


ſupra, page 54 


(9) Marot 
p29: 43. 


(70) Id. 
eſpour 
Madame 
cheſſe d' 


Pag. 10. 


fr) Pr. 


Paris by 
dius Rar 
1692, 


( 12) It 
the firſt 
Pap, m, 


IS not ir 


(9) Marot, ibid. 
908. 43. 


(10) Id. in the 
eſpourveu a 

Madame la Du- 
cheſſe d' Alencon, 


| Page 104. 


17) Printed at 


Paris by Clau- 
dius Barbin d 
1692, | 


12) It is from 
the firſt Elegy, 
Pag. m. 47. It 
is not inſcribed to 
the king, as is 
affirmed in the 

ife of Clement 
larot, prefixed 
te his works, in 
the Hague Edit. 
2709, 


Wife. He followed that duke to the army in 1521 (b), He was wounded, and taken 
prifoner, at the battle of Pavia [D]. This adventure is leſs taken notice of, than the 
rſecution he ſuffered from the bigots, who put him in priſon as one ſuſpected of from the camp of 


Hereſy [E]. When he was delivered out of their hands, by the protection of Francis 


Ceſt la Princeſſe a Veſprit inſpire, 

Au cueur eſſu, qui de Dieu eſt tirè 

Mieux (& m'en crois) que le feſtu de PAmbre : 
Et delle fuis Phumble Valet de chambre. 

C'eſt mon eſtat. O Juge Plutonique : 

Le Roy des Francs, dont elle eſt ſœur unique, 
M'ha fait ce bien: & quelque jour viendra, 
Que la ſœur meſme au frere me rendra (9). 


The only worldly benefit I found, | 
A miſtreſs was, in whom T ſaw abound 
More abit, than her whole ſex befide can ſhow ; 
Great on the earth, but to heavn bending low. 
My muſe the princeſs Margaret intends, 
Into whoſe ſoul heav'n inſpiration ſends 3 | 
Wheſe pions heart GOD. to himſelf does draw, 
Better, I truſt, than amber does the ftraw. 
On her, her very humble flave, I wait; 
And this, Plutonian judze, is Marot's fate. 
This honour to her brother do I o, | 
In ho on his ſiſter did this gift beſtow : 
The compliment, perhaps, ſhe may repay, 
And Marot be giv'n back another day. 


Theſe verſes inform us, that he was appointed by 


Francis I, to ſerve the princeſs, his fiſter : which ap- 
pears alſo by the following paſlage : 


Ainſi je ſuis pourſuy, & pourſuivant 
D'eſtre le moindre, & plus petit ſervant 


De voſtre hoſtel (magnanime Princeſſe) 


Ayant eſpoir que la voſtre nobleſſe 

Me recevra, non pour aucune choſe, 

Qui ſoit en moy pour vous ſervir encloſe: 
Non pour prier, requeſte, ou rhetorique, 
Mais pour l'amour de voſtre Frere unique, 
Roy des Francois qui A Theure preſente 
Vers vous nrenvoye, & a vous me preſente 


De par Pothon, Gentilhomme honorable (10). 
Jus thus, great princeſs, I aſpire to be 

The humbleſt vaſſal of your high degree ; 

Hoping to me your favour will be ſhown, 

| Not for ought meritorious of my 0 3 

But for the king your royal brother's ſake, 

Who ſends me now, your bounty to partake. 

Preſented thus by Mr Pothon's hand, 

I humbly wait your highneſs's command. 


[D] He was wounded, and taken priſoner, at the 
battle of Pavia.) The author of the Life of Cle- 


ment Marot, inſerted in the collection of the moſt 


excellent pieces of the French Poets (11), has not omitted 
this adventure. He produces the following verſes of 
Marot, without telling us from what piece he had 


them (12). | 


Ua fut perce tout outre rudement 
Le bras de cil, qui t'ayme loyaument: 
Non pas le bras, dont il ha de couſtume 
De manier ou la lance, ou la plume: 
Amour encor le te garde, & reſerve, 
Et par eſcrits veult que de loing te ſerve. 
Finalement, avec le Roy mon maiſtre 
Dela les monts priſonnier ſe vid eſtre 
Mon triſte corps, navre en grand ſuffrance. 
Quant eſt du cueur, long temps y ha, qu'en France 
Ton priſonnier il eſt ſans meſpriſon. 


Tas there that arm, whoſe loyalty profound 
79 you is known, receiy'd a cruel wound : 


J, 
he 


But not that arm, aobich avont to guide the ben, 
Or wield the glitt ring lance, was wounded then. 
Lowe, for your ſake, that arm does ſtill preſerve, 
Its miſtreſs, tho removed far off, to ſerve. 
Laſtly, beyond the Pyrences convey d, 

And pris ner, with my royal maſter, made, 

My body now's enſlav'd by cruel chance; 

My heart has long your pris ner been in France. 


[E] The bigots put him in priſon, as one ſuſpeRted of 
Here.] This was done at the inſtance of Dr 
Bouchard, when Francis I was the priſoner of Charles V 
in Spain. The firſt of theſe two facts is proved by 
theſe words of Marot : 3 


Donne reſponſe à mon preſent affaire, 
Docte Docteur. Qui tha induit à faire 
Empriſonner depuis ſix jours en ca, 
Un tien Amy, qui onc ne toffenſa ? 
Et vouloir mettre en luy crainte, & terreur 
D'aigre juſtice, en diſant, que Verreur 
Tient de Luther? Point ne ſuis Lutheriſte, 
Ne Zuinglien, & moins Anabaptiſte : 
Je ſuis de Dieu par ſon filz Jeſu Chriſt (13). 


Anſaver me, learned fir ; what cou'd prevail 
On you, to throw your friend into a goal, 

Siæ days in hard confinement there to he, 

And tremble for the laws ſeverity ; 

Saying, that I with Dr Luther err ? 

Jam no Heretic, I do awer. 

Nor Zuinglius, nor Luther is my guide; 

Much leſs with Anabaptiſts do I fide. 

My orthodoxy to the avorld is known ; 

I worſhip God, thro) Feſus Chrift his fon. 


161 


(6b) See the Epi- 
ſtle of Marot 


Attigny, pag. 
104, of the 
Hague Edit, 
I7co, and the 
following. 


(13) Marot's E- 
piſtle to Mr Bou- 
chart, Dr of Di- 
vinity, Pag. 116. 


He afterwards in this letter, continues to proteſt, that 


he is orthodox and a good Catholic. The proof of 


the ſecond fact is contained in the verſes I am going 


to tranſcribe. Note, that Marot relates, in them, 


what paſſed between his judges and him, during his 


impriſonment. 


Or ſuis-je loing de ma Dame, & Princeſſe, 
Et pres d' ennuy, d' infortune, & deſtreſſe, 
Or ſuis- je loing de fa treſclere face. 
Ss'elle fus pres (6 cruel) ton audace 
Pas ne ſe fuſt miſe en effort de prendre 
Son ſerviteur, qu'on n'ha point veu meſprendre 
Mais tu vois bien (dont je lamente, & pleure) 
Quelle s'en va (helas) & je demure 
Avec Pluton, & Charon nautonnier. 
Elle va veoir un plus grand priſonnier: 
Sa noble mere ores elle accompagne | 
Pour retirer noſtre Roy hors d'Eſpagne (14). 


Pam abſent from my royal miſtreſs eye, 

And near to grief, diſtreſs and miſery, | 
Had fhe been by, her preſence you'd hawe fear d, | 
And guilthſs I from durance had been fpar'd. 
But æuiſely you the princeſs abſence. choſe. 

( Fatal departure ! cauſe of all my avoes ! ) 

She's gone, alas! and left Mares behind, 

With Pluto, and with Charon, here conſin d. 
She's gone, and her great mother in her train, 

To bring our captive monarch back from Spain. 


I know not the circumſtances of the concluſion of this 
roceſs ; but I believe that the king and the princeſs 
largaret protected our Poet. Do not tell me, that 

| | vb it 


(14) Marot, in 
the poem intitu- 
led Hell, pag. 
4. 


MW AR O T. 


he was ſtill in great fear of thoſe people, and ſo much the more, becauſe he had very na- 
turally deſcribed the injuſtice of the Chatelet in one of his Poems (c). And therefore, 
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Te) See the re- 


mark [F J, ci- when he knew, 


" tation (22), 


(15) It is at þap- 
m. 149 of his 
works. 


(16) The Life of 


Clement Marot 
in the collection 
of the moſt ex- 
cellent pieces of 
the French Poets, 
Tom. i. 


(17) See his let- 
ter to the king, 
Pag. 149. 


(18) See the An- 
ti-Baillet, of Mr 
Menage, Tom. ii, 
ob. cæxii. 


(19) That at the 
Hague 1700. 


it is manifeſt that the letter (15), he wrote to Fran- 
cis I, on the fifteenth day of his impriſonment, was 
very well received, and that this prince vas fo charm- 
ed wwith it, that he wrote himſelf to the court of Aydes, 


to procure the liberty of Clement Marot (16) ; for this 


concerns another impriſonment, not about Hereſy, 


which was after the king's return into France. It is 


eaſy, to prove all theſe particulars. Marot declares, 


that he had been in priſon fifteen days, and that he 
was accuſed of taking a priſoner out of the hands of 
the ſerjeants (17). It appears by the regiſter of the 


court of Aydes at Paris, that the letter of Francis I, 
concerning the enlargement of Marot, is dated from 
Paris, November 1, 1527 (18). This prince declares, 
that he awas duly informed of the cauſe of the ſaid impriſon- 
ment, which aas the reſcueof certain priſoners, and enjoins, 
that all excuſes being ſet afide, Marot ſhould be de- 
livered out of priſon; which orders the court obeyed. 
Here then is a fault to be corrected in the collection 


of the moſt excellent pieces of the French Poets, and 


in the new edition of the works of Clement Marot (19). 
The Life of this Poet, in both theſe works, ſays, that 
the letter of Francis I to the court of Aydes, delivered 


| Marot out of priſon, where he had been put upon 


ſuſpicion of Hereſy. Did the court of Aydes med- 
dle with that ? This ought to teach thoſe, who write 
the lives of private perſons, that it concerns them to at- 


tend to the ſmalleſt circumſtances. 


[F] He had not the courage to return to Paris.] Let 


that they were again in ſearch after him, and that they had ſeized his 
books, he had not the courage to return to Paris [F]. He left Blois, where he had learned 


this 


At Blois their firſt attacks upon me made, 

And their dire hands on all my riches laid. 

They bore my books by violence away, 

And my dear treaſur d papers were their prey. 


O ſacrilegious judge] What laaus permit 


To wiolnte the Muſes cabinet? ; 

Were books prohibited among them found ? 

Poets by ſuch reftraints were never bound. 

A loſer rein ſhow d be indulg d the muſe, 

And bards have liberty their books to chuſe. 


Tho! abſent from the town, their ſpite I found, 
Who know with eeneſt calumny to wound. 
This knowing, I, my innocence to clear, 


Refolv'd before your majeſly appear; 


And, leaving Blois, to court I took my way, 
But ſome one ſtopp'd me, and began to ſay ; 


If you go thither, friend, you are not wiſe ; 
De king may ſee you with unfav ring eyes. 
Den, as a pilot, when he ſpies a rack, 


Turns ſhort his veſſel, to avoid the ſhock, 
So 1 my ſteps directed far from town, 


| Dreading a jail, whoſe hardjhips 1 had known, 


us hear what he himſelf ſays: he tells us, that as he Note, that he begins this letter with repreſenting that 

was returning thither, he came back, when he un- his flight is no proof : that he owns himſelf to be guil- 

derſtood that the king was prepoſſeſſed againſt him. ty, but only that he is convinced of the bad admini- 
niſtration of juſtice. 9 55 


The verſes, which J cite, are in a letter, which he 


wrote to that monarch. 


20) Marot, in 


His Epiſtle to the 


king, during his 
exile at Ferrara, 
Pag. 179. 


(2 1) Ib. pag. 1 80. 


Pour revenir donques à mon propos, 
Rhadamanthus aveques ſes ſuppoſts | 
Dedans Paris, combien que fuſſe a Blois, 
Encontre moy fait ſes premiers exploits, 
En ſaiſiſſant de ſes mains violentes 
Toutes mes grands richeſſes excellentes, 
Et beaux treſors, d avarice delivres: 
C'eſt à ſavoir mes papiers, & mes livres, 


Et mes labeurs. O Juge ſacrilege, 


Qui tha donné, ne loy, ne privilege, 
D'aller toucher, & faire tes maſſacres 
Au cabinet des ſaintes Muſes facres ? 
Bien eſt- il vray que livres de deffenſe 
On y trouva : mais cela n'eſt offenſe 
A un Poete, à qui on doibt laſeher 
La bride longue, & rien ne lui cacher (20). 
Le Juge donc affecté ſe monſtra 
En mon endroit, quand les premiers outra 
Moy, qui eſtois abſent, & loing des villes, 
Ou certains fols feirent choſes trop viles, 
Et de ſcandale : helas, au grand ennuy, 
Au detriment, & à la mort d' autruy. 
Ce que ſcachant, pour me juſtifier. 
En ta bonte je m' oſay tant hier, 
Que hors de Blois party, pour a toy Sire, 
Me preſenter : mais quelqu'un me vint dire, 
Si tu y vas, amy, tu nes pas ſage : 
Car tu pourrois avoir mauvais viſage 
De ton Seigneur. Lors comme le Nocher, 
Qui pour fuir le peril de'un Rocher | 
En pleine mer ſe deſtourne tout court, 
Ainſi pour vray m'eſcartay de la Court; 
Craignant trouver le peril de durte : 
Ou je n'euz onc fors douceur, & ſeurté (21). 


But to return to my narration trut ; 


Fell Rhadamanthus, and his horrid crew, 
l 


Je penſe bien que ta magnificence, 


Souverain Roy, croira que mon abſence 
Vient par ſentir la coulpe, qui me point 
D'aucun mesfait : mais ce n'eſt pas e poinct. 


Je ne me ſens du nombre des coulpables : 


Mais je ſgay tant de Juges corrompables 


Dedans Paris, que par pecune prinſe, 


Ou par amis, ou par leur entreprinſe, 
Ou en fayeur, & charite piteuſe 

De quelque belle humble ſoliciteuſe, 

Ilz ſauveront la vie orde, & immunde 
Du plus meſchant, & criminel du monde 


Et au rebours, par faute de pecune, 
Ou de ſupport, ou par quelque rancune, 


Aux innocens ilz ſont tant inhumains, 

Que content ſuis ne tomber en leurs mains. 
Non pas que tous je les mette en un compte: 
Mais la grand' part la meilleure ſurmonte. 
Et tel merite y eſtre authoriſe, 


Dont le conſeil weſt ouy, ne priſe. 
Suyvant propos, trop me ſont ennemys 


Pour leur Enfer, que par eſcrit jay mis, : 
Oh quelque peu de leurs tours je deſcceuvre, 

La me veult on grand mal pour petit ceuvre : 

Mais je leur ſuis encor plus odieux, 

Dont je Yoſay lire devant les yeux 

Tant clervoyans de ta Majeſte haute, 


Qui ha pouvoir de reformer leur faute (22). (22) Th, pag. 176. 


Perhaps your majefly may take my flight 


For proof of guilt ; but that awou'd not be right. 
1 truſt I ſhall not criminal be found: 
But corrupt judges ev'ry where abound. 

At Paris, money properly apply d, 

With friends, and a fair ſuitreſi ou your fide, 
Will flop the hands of juſtice, right or wrong, 
And ſave the wileft lave that ever ſwung, 
But, if you cannot bribe the magiſtrate, 


Tho innocent, the gallows is your fate. 


Ju, 
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1 avou'd not fall into ſuch hands as theſe, 

To ſuffer, or eſcape, as they ſhall phaſe, 

Not that this cenſure comprehends them all ; 

But ah! the number o'th' upright is ſmall. 
And ſuch alone deſerve to fill the chair, 

Who without favour or affection hear. | 

Beſides, too many foes my Hell * has made 

Of fach, who fear, leſt I ſhould ſpoil their trade; 

Who curſe my muſe for painting them aright, 
And dragging ſome of their dark deeds to light. 
But more they take offence, that I ſhou'd dare 
Jo bring fuch verſes to your royal ear. 

They know, your majeſty has piercing eyes, 

To ſee, and to reform, their willanies. 


He informs us afterwards of a thing his Hiſtorians 
tale no notice of, viz. That he was made priſoner 
While he was under a great ſickneſs, and that the 


king gave orders he ſhould be let alone. 


- - - Meſmes un jour ils vindrent 
A moy malade, & priſonnier me tindrent, 
Faiſans arreſt ſus un homme arreſte 
Au li& de mort, & m'euſſent pis traité, 
Si ce ne fuſt ta grand' bonté, qui à ce, 
Donna bon ordre avant que ten priaſſe, 
Leur commandant de laiſſer choſes telles : 


Dont je te rends graces treſimmortelles (23). 


One day they came, when I in bed was laid, 

| Sick, and in pain, and me their prif'ner made; 
Arreſting one almoſt at his laſt breath, | | 
And ſinking under the arreſt of death. 
But let me thank your gracious majeſty, 
Which kindly interpos'd to reſcue me. 
My life and liberty to you I owe, 
Who bad their envious rage no farther go. 


Proteſts, that the ſuſpicions of Hereſy, they had endea- 
voured to raiſe in the king's mind againſt him, were 


altogether unjuſt. See what he ſays againſt the Sor⸗ 
bonne. | 


Autant comme eux, ſans cauſe qui ſoit bonne 
Me veult de mal I ignorante Sorbonne: 
Bien ignorante elle eſt d'eſtre ennemie 
De la trilingue, & noble Academie, 
Qu' as erigee. II eſt tout manifeſte, 
Que là dedans contre ton veuil celeſte 
Eſt deffendu qu'on ne voiſe allegant 
Hebrieu, ny Grec, ny Latin elegant: 
Diſant, que c'eſt langage d' Heretiques. 
O povres gens de ſcavoir tous ethiques ! 
Bien faites vray ce proverbe courant, 
Science n'ha hay neux que l' ignorant. 
Certes, © Roy, fi le profond des cueurs 
On veult ſonder de ces Sorboniqueurs, 
Trouvé ſera que de toy ils ſe deulent. 
Comment douloir ? Mais que grand mal te veulent, 
Dont tu as fait les lettres, & les arts 
Plus reluiſans, que du temps des Ceſars: 
Car leurs abus void on en fagon telle. 
C'eſt toy, qui as allume la chandelle, 
Par qui maint eil void mainte verite, 
Qui ſous épeſſe, & noire obſcurite 
A fait tant d'ans icy bas demeurance. 
Et quieſt-il rien plus obſcur qu ignorance ? 
Eux, & leur court en abfnce, & en face 
Par pluſieurs fois m'ont uſe de menace :' 
VOL. IV. 
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this news, and retired to the houſe of the queen of Ns his antient mille (d), 
and, not thinking himſelf ſafe there, he went into Italy, MG ſtaid at the court of the 


princeſs 


(4) The ducheſs of Alengon was become queen of Navarre by her marriage with John d' Albret, 


Dont la plus douce eftoit en criminel 
M' executer (24). (24) Ibid 


The Sorbonne, ignorant ſociety, 

Bebolds Marot with no leſs jealous eye : 
Thoſe ignorants, who fooliſhly withſtand 
The nurs ry, founded by your royal hand; 
Where the three languages ſhould ſtudied be : 


But "tis wwell known, they thwart Jour majeſty, 
Forbidding the young fludents to recite 


Greek, Hebrew, Latin, languages polite ; 
But languages abus'd by Heretics, 
And therefore ill befitting Catholics. 
Poor wretches, laid in Pagan darkneſs hw, 
You veriſ the Proverb (well J know) e C 
That ignorance is learning's only foe.” 
Certes, O king, cou'd ave to th bottom fee 
Of their diſlike, they hate your majeſty ; 
Under whoſe reign, auſpicious, arts ariſe, 
Science uprears her head, and ignorance flies; 
Learning appears in à more ſhining robe, 
Than when the mighty Cæſars ſway d the globe. 
*Tis you have lit the candle, by whoſe light, | 
Truth, bury'd long in ignorance's night, 
(For what is more obſcure, than ignorance ? ) 
Burſts forth upon the general eye of France. 
Theſe ignorants, and their ſociety, 
Preſent, and abſent, oft have menacd me, 
Death was the mildeſt ſentence T cou'd hope 3 
And *twas their pity doom'd me to the rope. 


T do not ſet down the heroic vow, which he adds. 
He wiſhed he might be facrificed to their rage, 
provided the church were not ſubject to their frauds. 
I doubt whether he would have carried his zeal fo 
far as he ſaid ; but I do not doubt of what he ſays, 
that thoſe Doctors had a mind to keep up ignorance. 


| a Rb 48 | This part of the XVIth century will be an eternal 
Then he goes on, and cenſures the Sorbonne, and 


blot to the Sorbonne, who managed things at that 


rate. Let us now go on to the proteliations- this 


Poet made of his being orthodox. 


Or a ce coup 1] eft bien evident, 

Que deſſus moy ont une vieille dent, | 
Quand ne pouvans crime ſur moy prouver, | 
Ont tres-bien quis (25), & tres-bien ſceu trouver, (25), The fame 4s 
Pour me faſcher, briefye expedition, 8 | 
En te donnant mauvaiſe impreſſion 

De moy ton ſerf, pour apres a leur aiſe 

Mieux mettre a fin leur youlonte mauyaile : 
Et pour ce faire ilz n'ont certes eu honte 
Faire courir de moy vers toy maint compte, 
Aveques bruit plein de propos menteurs, 
Deſquelz ilz ſont les premiers inventeurs. 
De Lutheriſte ilz m'ont donné le nom: 
Qu! a droit ce ſoit, je leur reſponds que non. 
Luther pour moy des cieux n'eſt deſcendu : 

Luther en Croix wha point eſte pendu 
Pour mes pechez : & tout bien advise, 

Au nom de luy ne ſuis point baptize : 
Baptize ſuis au nom qui tant bien ſonne, 
Qu'au ſon de luy le Pere eternel donne 
Ce que l'on quiert : le ſeul nom ſous les cieux 
En, & par qui, ce monde vicieux 
Peut eſtre ſauf. Le nom tant fort puiſſant, 
Qu'il ha rendu tot genoüil flechiſſant, 
Soit infernal, ſoit celeſte, ou humain: | 
Le nom, par qui du Seigneur Dieu la main 
M'ha preſerve de ces grands loups rabis, 
Qui m eſpioient deſſous peaux de Brebis (26). (26) Ibid. page 

Qq | 5 „„ | 


194 


{e) See the "4 
diſtle, whic 
Stave wow: to ſo well known to be a follower of 
the = 
his exile 
lady, and that the p 
ping, at the reque 


Now their revengeful ſpirit plain is ſeen, 
When, failing ga inſt my life to vent their ſpleen, 
A ſhort expedient they at length have found, 
At once my quiet, and my fame to wound, 
By robbing me of aubat I hold moſt dear, 
Your gracious countenance, and princely ear; 
That, ftript of royal favour, I may feel 
The utmoſt rage of blind and furious zeal. 
This to effect, without remorſe or ſhame, 
My character they blacken and defame, 
And brand with Luther's Herefy my name. 
The charge is falſe, and a meer calumny 3 
Luther did not come down from heawv'n for me, 
Nor dy'd upon the croſs, from fin to ſet me free. 
In Chriſt's, nor Luther's, name, I was baptix d; 
That name, whoſe ſound in Heavn ſo much is prix d, 
That it procures us all awe wiſh ta have, 
Powerful alone a vitious world to ſave : 
That name, at which all knees do humbly bow, 
In Heaw'n above, in Earth, or Hell below : 
That name, by which the Father does me keep | 
Safe from theſe rawenous wolves, in cloathing of a ſheep. 


$ 


[G] He obtained . . . . leave to return in 1536.] 
This date is verified by his poem intituled, A God- 
bleſ5-you to the Court (27), which he wrote a little after 
his arrival : in it he ſpeaks of the death of the Dau- 
phin, and of the marriage of the princeſs Mag- 
(23) He calls her dalen (28), and obſerves, that ſhe was upon her de- 
Queen Magdalen: parture. Now the Dauphin was poiſoned in Auguſt 
but this does not 15 36, and the princeſs Magdalen married the king of 
prove, that the Scotland on the firſt day of the year 1537. Add to 
ks ie this, that Marot ſays he arrived at Lyons, a little after 
being ſufficient Francis I. ſet out from thence (29). 
that it was a- 
greed upon. 


(27) Pag. m. 
191. 


Si qu'a Dieu rends graces un million, 
Dont j'ai atteint le gracieux Lyon, 

Od j'eſperoys a I arriver tranſmettre 
Au Roy Frangois humble ſalut en mettre (30) 
Conclud eſtoit. Mais puis qu'il en eſt hors, 
A qui le puis je, & doy je addreſſer, fors 
A toy qui tiens par prudence loyale, 
Icy le lieu de fa hauteur Royale (31). 


(29) This prince 
departed from 
thence, after the 
emperor Charles 
V retired from 
Provence, in 

the autumn of 
the year 1536. 


(30) That is to | 4 
e At Lyons ( Heawv'n be prais'd! I am ſafe arriv'd, 
But of my hopes unluckily deprid ddl. ae” 
King Francis, at whoſe feet I thought to lay 

His humble flave, and my poor duty pay, 
1s gone : fince then I've miſe d his majeſty, 
To whom can 1 ſo properly apply, 
As you, who, by your royal maſters grace 
With loyal prudence here ſupply his place ? 


(31) Marot, in 
his poem to car- 
dinal de Tour- 
non, pag. 189. 


Mr Maimbourg ſays, that the ducheſs of Ferrara 

obtained of the king the return of our Poet, upon aſſurance 
given, that he ſhould be more wiſe for the future (3 2). 
Others ſay, that king Francis I. granted the ducheſs 

her petition, only upon condition, that Marot ſhould re- 
turn to the Romiſh religion, and ſhould be more diſcreet 

(33) The Life of Yer the future (33). I do not ſee in the works of 
Marot, in the Marot, that that princeſs meddled with this ; and I 
collection of the doubt whether her zeal for the Proteſtant religion 
moſt e would permit her to treat of the recalling any man 
— 5 Pcets, upon ſuch conditions. This is certain, that Marot, 
having begged of the Dauphin to obtain him a paſs 

for ſix months, declared that he had learned in Italy 


to be very circumſpect in his diſcourſes, and never to 
ſpeak of Go p. 


(32) Maimbourg, 
ubi infra, Pag. 
97» 


(340 That is, 
the king would 
recall me. 


Il le feroit (34) s'il favoit bien comment 
Depuis un peu je parle ſobrement ; 4 
* 


rinceſs Renata of France, ducheſs of Ferrara (e), who was a good friend to thoſe of the 
Reformed religion. He obtained, of Francis I, leave to return, in 1536 [G]; but he was 
what was called the new opinions, that he made his 
6, during eſcape, ſome years after, to Geneva. It is pretended, that he there debauched his land- 


enalty of death, which he feared, was changed into that of whip- 
of Calvin [H]. He left Geneva, and went to Piedmont, 


alſo cited, is only his tranſcriber. As if by reading and 


vis (ut qui in aula, pelſima pietatis & honeſtatis magi- 


a great city, all Europe would have quickly known 


ought not to prevent the finging of his tranſlation 


where he 
died 


Car ces Lombards avec qui je chemine, 
M'ont fort apris a faire bone mine: 
A un mot ſeul de Dieu ne deviſer, 
A parler peu, & à poltronniſer. 

Deſſus un mot une heure je m' arreſte: 
S'on parle à moy, je reſpons de la teſte. 
Mais je vous pry mon ſaufconduit ayons, 
Et de cela plus ne nous eſmayons (35). (35) Marot, E. 

| 8 . poiſtle to the du- 
The king wwou'd me recal, were it but known, phin, Pag. 83. 

| How cautious in diſcourſe of late Jm grown. 
Theſe Lombards, in whoſe country I reſide, 
From talking indiſcreet my tongue have ty d. 
To utter the word GO D Tm newer heard; 
I dwell an hour upon a fingle word. 
If any ſpeak, ] hear indeed what's ſaid, 
But only nod, and anſwer with my head. 
Pray let my paſſport be diſpatched away, 


And of theſe things we'll talk another day. 


[H] It is pretended, that he debauched his landlady 
at Geneva, and that the penalty of death . . . . was 
changed . . at the requeſt of Catvin.] All thoſe, who af- 
firm this, build upon the teſtimony of Cayet, who 
therefore muſt be taken for the firſt, and the only per- 
ſon that affirms it. Florimond de Remond, who 1s 


meditating on the Pſalms, which he tran/lated jo ill, they 
are the words of Mr Maimbourg, he was not be- | 
come a better man , and afterwards, according to 4 Hit. Ecdef, | 
his former cuſtom, leading à very licentious life, des Egliſes Ref. 
he had debauched his landlady, which is puniſhed with lib. * 

death at Geneva, Calvin, by his intereſt, . cauſed his 

puniſhment to be changed . into another more mild, 4 Cayer, iz bis 
which was that of whipping, which he ſuffered through Formul. Flor. & 
all the ſtreets (36). Here follow the words of another Ræm. 4. vil, 
_ Hove committed at Geneva a notorious a- P. 14% 
dultery, he had certainly been hanged, if, by the intere . 
Calvin, they had not converted ho LP Ai into 1225 „Ne 
of whipping through all the ſtreets of Geneva, as Cayet livr, ii, pag. u. 
ſays. But Beza, confidering he was one that followed 99. 

the ſame errors with himſelf, and whoſe pſalms he had 

finiſhed, does not fo clearly declare this fact (37). It is (37) The Life df 
true, 'Theodore Beza only obſerves in general, that Clement Marot, 
Clement Marot could never reform the habit of im- T = e 
morality, he had got at the court of France. Quam- cellent pieces. 
tra, vitam fere omnem conſumpſiſſet ) mores parum Chri- 
ſtianos ne in extrema quidem ætate emendarit (38). This 
general expreſſion implies a great deal, and in parti- 
cular inſinuates, that Marot did in no wiſe edify the 
Genevois by his chaſtity. However, I do not think 
it probable, what Cayet fays ; for if a poet, ſo fa- 
mous as Marot, and ſo much hated in the Romiſh com- 
munion, had been whipped through all the ſtreets of 


(38) Beza, is 
Iconibus. 


it; he would have been inſulted, upon the account of 3 Wh 
this infamy, in ſeveral books; he would not have 9. 
dared to preſent himſelf before thoſe, who commanded | 
for the French king at Piedmont ; we ſhould not have bas 
been reduced to the ſingle teſtimony of Victor Cayet, _ | I — 
Amuita 

ſo many years later than this adventure. Some may 2571. 
ſay, that the Proteſtants themſelves would have pub- 3 
liſhed this puniſhment, to ſhew the ſeverity of their (48) Þ 
diſcipline at Geneva : but it muſt be granted, that this T ſeq. 
obſervation has no great weight ; for, without being 

rfeft in the moſt refined politics, any one will n 


judge that the reputation of a brother, who is perſe- 
cuted, muſt be managed to the beſt advantage (39). 
For the reſt, it is ridiculous to object to the Proteſtants ef Genen 
the publick uſe of Marot's Verſion, ſuppoſing he had make no men- 
been puniſhed for his adulteries : for the immorality of tion of this pu- 


a Poet, who tranſlates the Pſalms of David well, niſhment of Mas- 
rot, See | nao 
8 . . I; fi rt 

in churches ; any more than the immorality of a Reber, cap 


Painter, «ji, page 124 


(39) Note, that 
the public re- 
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abouts. 


at the age of ſixty 


(49) 4. pag. 


MAR O T. 


died in 1544, aged about ſixty years [1]. The Chronological fault, which, it ſeems; 3 
Mr Maimbourg is guilty of, concerning the firſt flight of Clement Marot, is very n 


133 


xv, ad ann. 1543, 


flight [K]. As to the other faults he has committed, ſpeaking of this perſon, you may fol. m. 366. 


ſee a refutation of them in the authors, who wrote againſt his hiſtory of Calviniſm. You 
may find in Sleidan (F), and Paſquier (g), a fine Elogy upon Clement Marot. 


(g Paſquier. 
It May Recherches, I. 


be ſaid, without flattery, not only that the French Poetry had never appeared with ſuch r 


natural charms and beauty, as he adorned it, but alſo that, in all the remainder of the 
XVlth century, there appeared nothing that came near his happy Genius, 


m. 613, 614. 


his native (0 Mr de la 


. ruyere, whoſe 
elegance, and the ſmartneſs of his Poems. The Poets of the Pleiad are dull in compa- \ © 


words you will 


riſon of him: And if, in the next age, a Voiture, a Sarrazin, a Benſerade, and ſome tei e 


mark [M] of 


others, exceeded him, it is only becauſe they found the times improved to a better judg- che art de RON: 
ment, and a more refined ſtile (H). The incomparable La Fontaine, who owned him- ab, seta 


Painter, or Statuary, ought to hinder thoſe, who 
worſhip images, from conſecrating a picture or ſtatue. 
[I] He died in Piedmont in 1544, aged about fixty 
zears.] The firſt of theſe two facts is told us by Sam- 
marthanus, and the ſecond by Theodore Beza. But 
we muſt not think, that Sammarthanus condeſcended 
to tell us, that Marot died in 1544. This had been 
too plain, and would not have allowed him to expreſs 
himſelf in pompous phraſes : therefore, in order to it, 
he tells us that this Poet died the year, in which the 
battle of Cerizolles was fought. © Cum extorris & rerum 
© egenus Taurini apud inſubres procul a tuorum aſpectu 
© deceſſeris, eo ipſo anno quo ad Cereſolam illius agri 
oppidum regius exercitus Anguiano duce inſignem de 
(40) Sammartha= © Cæſarianis victoriam reportavit (40). You dying a 
nus, Floß. %. ganiſped man, far from the fight of your relations and 


. friends, in Piedmont, that wery year, in which the 
| « king's army, under the duke of Anguien, gained a fignal 

* widtory over the Germans at Cerizoles, a town of that 

| © country. There is among the Poems of Marot 

(41) At pag. (41), 4 flanza of ten werſes to the king, ſent from 


383. Sawoy in 15 43, and (42) a ſalutation from the camp of the 
Aue of Anguien at Cerizoles, This ſhews, that he left 


(42) At pag. Geneva the ſame year that he publiſhed his fifty | 
387. Pſalms. Edidit illos quinquaginta Pſalmos hoc anno 
5 Genevæ, quoſeſe receperat, cum in Galliis propter 
| © Lutheraniſmi ſuſpicionem parum efſet tutus. Tri- 
(43) Sleidanus, *© ginta quidem Pſalmos ediderat ante biennium (43) - - - 


lib. XV, fel. m. 


66 werſo, ad He publiſhed thoſe fifty Pſalms this year at Geneva, 
300 Verjo, 


_ account f a ſuſpicion of Lutheraniſm. He had pub- 

© liſhed thirty Pſalms two years before.” There is an 

Eclogue upon the victory of that duke of Anguien 

(44) At pag. (44). As to the ſixty years of Marot's life, I muſt 

4p have recourſe to other witneſſes (45), for Sammar- 

| '  thanus does not ſtoop to take notice of it. Note, 
(45) To Theo- 


that I ſhall rectify, below in the remark [R], what 
concerns the ſixty years. The verſes, cited above 
in citation (5), ſeem to prove, that, in 1526, he was 


dore Beza, who 
has ſaid, in his 
Tonis, circiter 
annum vitæ ſexa- 
omen mortuus, 
a Croix k 
Maine, +: {elf as on the brink of old age. 
upon the autho- 
rity of Beza, 
has faid, pag. 65 5 
that Marot died 


Maimbourg is guilty of, is very flight.] He ſays that 
Clement Marot did not run away till 1535. © When 


years or there- 
_ © ſpare no body in this caſe, he was afraid leſt he 


* ſhould be ſeized, and therefore he fled quickly into 
Berne, and after that he went farther over the Alps 
* to Ferrara, to the ducheſs Renata, who pro- 


(45) Maimbourg * teted the Proteſtants (46).” The King's Decla- 


ubi ſupra, pag, tion in the hall of the biſhop's palace, was in the year 
97. 


1535 (47). Mr Maimbourg relates it (48) under that 
| year with many circumſtances. Now we have ſhewn 
#7) 2 2 above, that Marot returned from Ferrara into France 


Aquitain, fol, m. 1 1536, and we find in his poems (49) a letter from 


271, Lyon Jamet to Marot, of which the laſt verſes are 

theſe : | 2 "4x... 4 

ky. Cet 3 Ferrare au Huiftieme an 
De la ſienne proſcription. 
Mais a la tienne intention 

Que ce ſoit le dernier. Amen. 


174. 


That is, 


At Ferrara, in the eighth year of his baniſhment ; but 
may it prove the laſt, Amen. 


© ewhither he had retired, not being ſafe in France, on 


but thirty years of age. Note, that in his eclogue, | 
under the name of Pan and Robin, he conſiders him 


[K] The Chronological fault, which, it ſeems, Mr 


* he ſaw, that the king, his maſter, poſitively declared 
in the hall of the biſhop's palace that he would 


cauſed ſome Lutherans to be burnt, he removed farther 


this, 


{elf 


This is a proof will ſome ſay, that the flight of Ma- 

rot could not be, at the lateſt, till the year 1528. 

But thoſe, who ſhall ſay ſo, are very much to blame; 

for Lyon Jamet marks the time of his own proſcrip- 

tion, and not of Marot's. It will be ſaid, that this 

latter, in a letter, which he wrote to Ferrara, upon | | 
the departure of Madam de Soubiſe, ſays (50), that (50) The works 
this lady left a court, wherein ſhe had continued of Marot, pag. 
ſeven years. It is probable that ſhe followed Renata 29 

of France, who was married, in 1527, to the duke | 

of Ferrara ; from whence it might be concluded, that 

ſhe returned into France in 1534 ; which would prove, 

that Marot was beyond the Alps that year. But, I 

confeſs, this proof appears to me weak, when I conſider, 

that Rabelais, in the year 1536, mentioned the return _ 

of this lady as a piece of news (51). As I ſee no- (57) See the arti- 
thing in the Works of Marot, which can make us de FERRAN8, 
believe, that he ſtayed long at the court of the duke (47): 

of Ferrara, I do not think, that Mr Maimbourg is much 

miſtaken ; for Marot himſelf tells, that he ſtayed but a 


little while at the court of the king of Navarre. 


Si m'en allay, evitant ce danger, 
Non en pais, non a Prince eftranger, 

Non point uſant de fugitif deſtour, 

Mais pour ſervir l'autre Roy a mon tour, 
Mon ſecond Maiſtre, & ta ſœur ſon eſpouſe; 

A qui je fus des ans a quatre & douze, | 

De ta main noble heureuſement donne. 

Puis toſt apres, Royal chef couronne, 

Scachant pluſieurs de vie trop meilleure, 
Que je ne ſuis, eſtre bruſlez a Vheure, 

Si durement, que mainte nation 

En eſt tombee en admiration, 

Pabandonnay, ſans avoir, commis crime, 

L'ingrate France, ingrate, ingratifſſime 

A ſon poete (52). GEL, (52) Marot's £< 
piſtle to the 
king, in the 
time of his exile 


at Ferrara, pag. 


1 fled, tis true, the danger to avert, 
But fled not to a ſtranger prince s court. 
A fugitive is an inglorious things 
1 paid my duty to another king, 
My ſecond maſter, and his royal ſpouſe, 
The princeſs, Sir, your ſiſter, in whoſe houſe, 
Hull fixteen years are paſs d, fince I was plac'd, 
And with the title of her ſervant grac' d. 
Soon after, hearing, that the fire did roaft 
Mam, of better lives than ¶ can boaft, 
Whilft wand ring nations ſaw, with great ſurpriſe; 
The kindling flames of perſecution riſe ; 
France ] abandom d, that ungrateful ſoil, 
But moſt ungrateful to her Poets tail. 


| Comparing this paſſage with that, which I have cited 


above (53), we may eaſily diſcover the true epoch of 


the retreat of Clement Marot, and in what manner (53) Citat. (21)- 


the circumſtances are to be ordered. 'The enemies of 
this poet accuſed him to the king in the time of the 
2 and doubtleſs they rendred him ſuſpected of 

ing an accomplice in the inſolence of thoſe who 
poſted them up. He had notice of this, and was reſol- 
ved to go and juſtify himſelf: but becauſe he was told, 


that he could not compaſs his end, he retired to the queen 


of Navarre, and, being informed there, that Francis I 
ſtill 


* 
A 
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(i) Adrian Moet- Poet's verſes. 
Jens: his edition 


is of the year 
1700, in two 
volumes in 
12 mo. 


(+) Baillet, Ju- 


gem. fur les 


Poetes, Tom, iti, 


Pap. 206, 


(<4) The affair 
of the Placards 
happened in the 
month of No- 
vember 1534. 
The proceſſion 


and the harangue 
of Francis I, be- 


long to the 


month of Janua- 


TY 1535. 


(55) La Fon- 
taine's Poſt hu- 
mous Works, 


pag. 107. Dutch 


Edit. 


* Francis Rabe- 
lais, Vincent 
Voiture, and 

Clement Marot. 


(56) Ludovicus 


Joach. F . Came- 
rarius, in Proœm. 
Verſionis Latinæ 


Tractatus de 


Differentiis Schiſ- 


matum. 


printed at Leipſic in 1 2 with notes. 


is a very fine edition. 


MAR OT: 


ſelf to be his ſcholar [LI, has contributed very much to reſtore the credit of this antient 


An infinite number of curious perſons ſought after his works, and could' 


hardly find them; which obliged a Bookſeller at the Hague (i) to reprint them. This 


You may ſee, in the judgments that have been collected about 


Clement Marot (), that the French Poets are indebted to him for the rondeau, and 
that they do in a manner owe to him the modern form, or the reſtoration of the ſonnet, 
and madrigal, and of ſome other kinds of little verſes.” We may add, that he invent- 
ed the mixture of maſculine and feminine rhymes (i), without which our Poetry would be 


very harſh and unpleaſant. There are but too many obſcene pieces among his works IM], 


d | ture, 


ſtill from Paris, and eſcaped into Ttaly. And thus Mr 
Maimbourg is miſtaken only in a few months : he 
thought that Marot did not retire to Berne, till after the 
harangue of the king; whereas he ſhould have ſaid, 
that he retired ſome weeks before (54). 8 
[I] La Fontaine owned himſelf to be his ſebolar. ] See 
what he wrote to Mr de Saint-Everemond. | 


Vos beaux Ouvrages ſont cauſe, 
Que ja'y ſceu plaire aux neuf Sceurs, 

Cauſe en partie, & non toute : 
Car vous voulez bien ſans doute, 
Que jy joigne les Ecrits 

D'aucuns de nos beaux Eſprits. 
Jay profite dans Voiture, 

Et Marot par ſa lecture 

M'a fort aide, jen conviens. 

Je ne ſay qui fut ſon Maiſtre 

Que fe ſoit qui ce peut eſtre, 

Vous eſtes tous trois les miens (55). 


Tis from your works Ive learn d to pleaſe the Nine; 
But you'll allow me other wits to join 
With you, as the inſpirers of my Muſe : 
Paiture's and Marot's aid I can't refuſe : 
I profit by them both, I frankly own. 
Who Marot's maſter was, to me's unknown 3 
But you all three auere mine. 


I had forgot maſter Francis, whoſe diſciple I acknow- 


* ledge my ſelf to be, as well as Mr Vincent's,” and 
Mr Clement's .“ What he fays, that he did not 
know whoſe ſcholar Marot was, gives me occaſion to 
recite a paſſage of Lewis Camerarius, which will in- 


form us, that John le Maire de Belges was Marot's 


maſter. * Audivi ego ex viris dignis fide, Eum illum 


_ © Belgam, hominem doctum, & in linguæ Latinæ an- 


tiquioribus ſcriptis multum verſatum, primum fuiſſe, 
qui rationem & modum demonſtraret elegantioris ſer- 
* monis Gallici loquendo, ſcribendi autem quaſi artis 
viam indicaſſe, quam cum ipſe ſequeretur uſurpando, 
tum alus præcipiendo traderet : Eumque Poëtam quem 
* Gallia habuit celeberrimum, & cujus ornatam copiam 
venuſtatemque imprimis admirata eſt, Clementem 
Marottum, eundem percoluiſſe & componendi verſus 
ſcientiam edocuiſſe (56). - - I have been informed 
* by men of credit, that Fohn le Maire de Belges, a man 
* of learning, and very converſant with the ancient La- 
tin authors, was the firſt who "poliſhed the French 
tongue, and taught others, by his own example, the art, 
as it were, of writing : and that the ſame perſon in- 
fſtructed the famous and admired French Poet, Clement, 
Marot, to make verſes.” By this author's leave, theſe 
Latin words are very ill placed ; he ſhould 'not have 
taken advantage. of the liberty, which the ancient lan- 
guage of the Romans allows, of making uſe of ex- 
preſſions that may be underſtood in different ſenſes. 
We muſt conſult Chronology, to know whether he 
means that Clement Marot taught John le Mair, or 
whether John le Maire taught Clement Marot to make 
verſes. 'The latter is the true ſenſe; but we cannot 
diſcover it without a cloſe attention to the author's 
deſign, and the help of Chronology. Why does he 
thus unneceſſarily fatigue the 9 of his readers ? 
I will obſerve, upon this occaſion, another thing 
againſt the ſame writer, concerning the book, out 
of which I have taken the aforeſaid paſſage. It 
1s the Latin tranſlation of the Treatiſe of Schiſms, 
written in French by John le Maire de Belges : It was 
Lewis Came- 


rarius knew not, that Jokn Schardius had already pub- 


an 


liſhed (57) a Latin tranſlation of the ſame book in 
1566. Voſlius knew nothing of the Latin tranſlation 


(1) See the Ob. 
ſervations of My 
Menage upon 
the poems of 
Malherbe, fag. 
402. But note, 
that Marot ſome- 
times diſpenſed 
with this mix- 


(57) At Baß 
with the "a 


of Lewis Camerarius ; for he mentions only the other 6:94 of Theodo- 


(58). Note, that Marot, in his letter to Madam de 
Soubize, ſpeaks of John le Maire, without taking 
notice that he had been taught by him, 


Or adieu donc, noble Dame, qui uſes 
D'honeſtete tousjours envers les Muſes. 

Adieu par qui les Muſes deſolees 

Souventesfois ont ete conſolees, 

Adieu qui voir ne les peult on ſouffrance. 
Adieu la main qui de Flandres en France 
Tira jadis Jean le Maire Belgeois, 

Qui Pame avoit d' Homere le Gregeois (59). 


Adieu then, noble Iady, to whoſe hand 

The Muſes, for reſpect, indebted fland ! 

Adieu, from whom the affiied Nine receive 

The kindeſt conſolation, wwhen they grieve ! 
Adieu the hand, awhich firſt from Flanders brought 
Divine le Maire, inſpir'd with Homer" s thought. 


But here follows what I find is the Recherches of Ste- 


hen Paſquier: Our country-man Clement Marot, in 


was John le Maire de Belges who taught him to make 
an elifion of the e feminine in the middle of the 
verſe (60). > rf 
[M] There are but two many obſcene pieces among his 
works. | He followed in this the humour of the times, 
and of the beſt Poets of antiquity, and, which is worſe, 
his own inclinations and courſe of life ; for he was not 
only a court Poet, but alſo a man, who loved women, 
and could not renounce his ſenſual pleaſures. We have 
ſeen in Latin, the teſtimony that 'Theodore Beza gives 
of him (61). Let us now ſee what he fays of him 
in French: Clement Marot, after his return from Ita. 

to the court, was very much hated by the Sorbonne, for 
tranſlating, very happily, thirty Pſalms of David into 
the French tongue, which are dedicated to the king, 


A W K __. 


ricus a Niem, 
Hiſtoriarum ſui 
Temporis. 


(58) Voſſius, de 


Hiſt. Lat. pag. 
650. 


( 59) Marot, E. 


piſtle to Madam 


De Soubize, pag 


209. 5 


the ſecond impreſſion of his works, owns, that it 


(60) Paſquier, 
Recherches, 116. 
vi, cap. v, pag. 
m. 612. See the 
words of Marot 
below, in the re- 
mark [R]. 


(61) In the re- 
mark [H ], au- 
tion (38). | 


who thought them worthy to be printed. But he aas 


forced to make his eſcape, and retreated to Geneva, 


ewhere he tranſlated twenty more of them. He had al- 
eways been bred up in a very bad ſchool, and could not live 


in ſubjefion to the reformation of the Gojpel; and therefore 


he went, and ſpent the reſt of his days in Piedmont, 


which aas then in the poſſeſſion of the king, where he 


lived in ſome ſecurity under the favour of the governours 
(62).“ Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the obſcenities 
of Clement Marot are leis groſs, and better wrapped up, 


than thoſe of the Roman Poets, and of many French 


Poets, companions of Theophile. What is ſtrange, 
is, that the talents of his wit, his ſmartneſs, the agree- 
able, lively, eaſy, ingenious turn of his Muſe, are 
never perceived more, than when he writes upon 
a laſcivious ſubject. 


(62) Beza, Hift 
des Egliſes Re- 
form. 10. i, pag. 
33» 


Is it not ſtrange, that the 


greateſt part of the Poets have an unhappy gift of ſuc- 
ceeding better on this, than on other ſubjects ? Such a 


Poet, whoſe verſes would be infipid, unleſs he gives a 
looſe to his pen, makes excellent pieces (63), when 
he lays aſide all modeſty. This cannot proceed from 
the nature of Poetry it ſelf, but muſt come from the 
corruption of man's heart. Whatever may be the cauſe 
of it, the effect appeared certain to thoſe, who have 


given it for a maxim, that a Poet ought to be chaſte as 
to his perſon, but not as to his verſes, fince they can- 
not be acceptable, and ſeaſoned with falt, unleſs they 


be a little ſmutty. CO. 


Nam caſtum eſſe decet piam poetam 
Ipſum. Verſiculos nihil neoeſſe eſt: 


2 Qui 


(6g) Portically 
but not morayſy 


ſpeaking» 


(64 
pig 


(66) 


cord 


| pref; 


Big, 


(67) 
thire 


twel 


(68) 
Obſe 


1 
„ Foiſe 

ea. 
Mm Paris 


(69) 


de R. 
of th 
Prog 
reſy, 
cap. 

M, It 
See a 


_ rillas, 


ſcribe 
of th 
tions, 


t, Fo 
adam 
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and this gives juſt occaſion to blame him. I ſhall relate ſome curious things concerning 


(64) Catullus, E- 
pigr. xvi. 


(65) See the re- 
mark [D] of 
the article M A- 
RY, the Egyp- 
tian. 


his verſion of the fifty Pſalms of David [N]. 


Qui tum denique habent ſalem, ac leporem, 
Si ſunt molliculi, ac parum pudici, 

Et quod pruriat incitare poſſunt, 

Non dico pueris, ſed his piloſis. 

Qui duros nequeunt movere lumbos (64). 


The Bard himſelf fhou'd chaſte and pious be: 7 
His werſe is not reſtrain d to chaſtity 3 | 
For fprightly wit implies obſcenity. 
Such wit, as rouzes to the feaſts of love 
Mortali, who ſearte their Nluggiſh haunches move. 


Which is a falſe maxim, or at leaſt a very pernicious 
one, and deſerves not to be looked upon as a rule, 
by men who are ſincerely good. But it is with this, 
as with the itching defire of uttering a jeſt. No 
confideration can reſtrain it (65) and, when a poet 
thinks himſelf capable of doing wonders in an epi- 
gram, provided he admits ſome obſcene thoughts into 
it, he quits, in favour of his Wit, the ſentiments. of 
mind. This is what Des Accords did. 7 wh, ſays 
he, I had not been ſo looſe and wanton at that age, 
but I cannot help it now. I will excuſe myſelf by this 
« diftich, which I gave to a learned and ſevere Senator 
of our parliament of Dijon, together with the book. 


Putidulum ſcriptoris opus ne deſpice, namque 
Si laſciva legis, ingenioſa leges. 


Let not a little ſmut offend your ear: 
Together wwit and wantonneſs appear. 


And indeed, I never affected to appear ingenious, 


(66) Des Ace- 


cords, in his 


preface to his 


Bigarrures. 


(67) The forty 


third of the 
twelfth book. 


that I might be laſcivious; but I have been laſci- 


* vious only that I might be ingenious (66). Such 


writers may find a good leſſon in this laſt verſe of 
an epigram of Martial (67), Tanti non erat eſe te di- 


fertum : a leſſon, which he gave to others, and which 


himſelf ſtood in need of as much as any body, but 
which he never practiſed. Let us return to Marot, 


and ſay, that, in all probability, his heart and his 


wit agreed: however it be, he gave no ill turn to 
this kind of verſes. His epigram on a cid Spouſe, 
was thought worthy by Menage to be inſerted almoſt 


entire among his obſervations, where he endeavours 


(68) Menage, 
Obſervations ſur 


la Langue Fran- 

Foiſe, Tom, 7 
Haag. 90, Edit, of Remon 

| Paris 1675. { 


(60) Florimond 


de Remond, Hiſt. 
of the Birth and 
Progreſs of He- 
reſy, livr. viii, 
cap. xvi, pag. 
m. 1042, & ſeq, 
See alſo Mr Va- 


ſcriber, boot xxi, 
of the Revolu- 
tions, pag. 48 
& ſeg „ Dutch 2 
Edit. 


to prove that it was formerly ſaid, j ai mors, for j ai 
mordu (68). | ES | : 
IN T ſhall relate ſome curious things concerning his 
werſion 47 the fifty Pſalms of David.] Florimond de 
(69) affirms, that Marot, after his return 
from Ferrara into France, was exhorted by Vatablus 
to turn the Pſalms of David into French verſe, and 
that, following his advice, he publiſhed a verſion of 


thirty Pſalms, and dedicated it to Francis I. It was 


cenſured by the faculty of Divinity at Paris, who, 
moreover, made ſome remonſtrances and complaints 
of it to that monarch. © The king, who loved Marot 
for the fineneſs of his wit, made uſe of delays, and 
© faid, that he had approved the firſt draughts, and 
© defired to ſee the reſt. Upon which account the 
Poet ſent him this epigram. | 5 


Puis que voulez que je pourſuive, © Sire, 
L'ceuvre Royal du Pſautier commence, = 
Et que tout cœur aymant Dieu le deſire, 
D'y beſongner me tiens pour diſpenſe : 
S'en ſente donc qui voudra offenſe : _ 
Car ceux A qui un tel bien ne peut plaire, 
Doivent penſer fi ja ne Tont penſe, 
Qu'en vous plaiſant, me plaiſt de leur deſplaire 


Since you defire it, Sire, I can't refuſe 

To chath in metre David's royal muſe. 

Let thoſe then, aubom the work diſpleaſes, know, 
If you re my friend, I care not who's my foe. 


< Nevertheleſs the publication, after many remon- 
„ ſtrances made to the king, was forbidden. But 
VOL. IV. My ER 
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The moſt notable particulars are to be found 
| | in 


Des hommes plus la choſe ef defiree, 
Quand plus elle eſt aux hommes prohibee; 


Ne value moſt what is forbidden Us. 


They could not be printed ſo faſt as they were 

ſold off. They were not then ſet to Muſic, as 

they are now, to be ſung in churches ; but every 

one gave them ſuch a tune as he thought fit, and 

commonly that of a balad. Each of the princes 

and courtiers took a Pſalm for themſelves. King 

Henry II loved this Pſalm, Ainſi qu'on opt le cerf 

braire, - - - Like as the Hart doth breathe and bray ; 

and took it for his own, which he ſang in hunt- 

ing. Madam de Valentinois, whom he loved, took 

this, Du fond de ma penſee ; - - Lord, to thee I make 

my moan ; and made choice of it for herſelf. The 

queen choſe the Pſalm, Ne vueilleꝝ pas 6 Sire, 

Lord, in thy wrath reprove me not; which ſhe ſung 

to a merry tune. Antony, king of Navarre, took 

the Pſalm, Rewange moy, prens la querelſe; - - 

Fudge, and revenge my cauſe, O Lord; which he 

ſung to the tune of a dance of Poitou, and fo did 

the reſt. In the mean time, Marot, fearing leſt he 

ſhould be ſent to priſon a ſecond time, becauſe he 

could not hold his tongue, fled to Geneva, where Es a 

he continued his verſion as far as fifty Pſalms (70). (70) Id. Flor; de 

Beza put the remaining hundred Pſalms into verſe (71), Remond, ibid. 

and the Pſalms, which he rhymed in imitation of? 043. 

Marot's, were received by all men with as much ap- (71) 14. ib. fa 

plauſe as ever any book had. For not only all the 8 e 

Lutherans, but the Catholics alſo took pleafure in 1 

ſinging them; becauſe they were pleaſant, eaſy to 

learn, and fit to be played upon the violin, and 

muſical inſtruments. Calvin took care to put them 

in the hands of the beſt Muſicians in Chriſtendom; 

and, among the reſt, he pitched upon Godimel, 

and another called Burgeois, to ſet them to Muſic (72). (52) 14, ib. Pag 

After this, ten thouſand copies of the Pſalms in 1049. | 

rhime, ſet to Muſic, were diſperſed every where. 

Then every one begun, even the Catholics, to carry 

them about, and ſing them as ſpiritual ſongs, 

thinking there was no hurt in doing it. For they 

were not as yet, nor till ſome years after, a form of 

religious worſhip among the Calviniſts ; but after- 

wards they were appointed to be ſung in their aſſem- 

blies, being divided into ſmall ſections; which 

was done in the year 1553, to ſerve as a reſting- 

place, where they might take breath, after ſo long 

a devotion as theirs is. For the ſinging of Pſalms 

at church, for the moſt part, laſts half a quarter of 

an hour. After they were bound up with the Cal- 

vinian and Geneva catechiſms, the uſe of them was 

wholly forbidden, and the former prohibition re- 

newed, with a ſevere penalty ; ſo that to ſing a 8 

Pſalm, was to be a Lutheran (73).” The ſubſtance () 14. ib Pi 

of this narrative of Florimond de Remond was turned 1050. : ge 

into elegant Latin, by Famianus Strada (74), Who 

particularly obſerves, that Francis I. often ſung this (24) Strada de 

tranſlation of the Pſalms (75). | _ Belg. dec. 
As I intend here chiefly to inſiſt on matters of fact, „ 10. 147 

J haye not taken notice of the critical obſervations of MS UE 

Florimond de Remond. He pretends, that Marot (75) Rex quam- 

has falſified the Hebrew text, tho' Vatablus gave him vis ejus (Mare) 

a very good verſion of it. The criticiſms of this verſiculos identi- 

Hiſtorian have been confuted not ofify by reaſons, but 2 

alſo by authorities (76). Mr Jurieu has produced 

* the approbation of the Doctors of the Sorbonne, pon (76) See Mr Jus 

auhich Charles IX, in the greateſt heat of perſecution, rieu, Apology» 


granted a Licence to Antony Vincent, à Printer at for the Refor- 


* Lyons, for the printing of theſe Pſalms. The afprobation mers, Tom, 7, 

© runs thus: We, Doctors of Divinity, whoſe names 2 , Ee 1 
© are here ſubſcribed, do certify, that, in a certain tran- | 
« {lation of the Pſalms, preſented to us, beginning at 


© the forty eighth Pſalm, with theſe words, C e. 


© en ſa tres Sainte cité, and ending with this verle, 


* Chante à jamais ſon Empire. We have found no- 
thing contrary to our Catholic faith, but every 
thing agreeable to it, and to the truth of the Hebrew 
text: in teſtimony whereof we have ſigned the pre- 

« ſent certificate, Octob. 16, ſigned J. de Salignac. 

« Viboult: She Licence, granted to Plantin, for printing 

a | 0 * theſe * 
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77) Ibid. Pag. 
127. | 


278) Ib. Pag. 130. 


(79) Bruguier, 
Diſcourſe about 
the ſinging of 
Pſalms, pag. 
32, 33. This 
Diſcourſe was 


printed in 1664. 


M R K a M MW 9a 
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* theſe Pſalms, ſays alſo, that theſe Pſalms, before the 
* impreſſion, had been examined, viewed, and approved, 
by Mr Joſſe Schelling, Portionary of St Nicolas at 
FBruſſels, deputed for this end by the council of 
Brabant. And that, after the impreſſion was finiſhed, 
* they were viewed again, and found to be no wiſe 
* repugnant to the Catholic faith (77). That the 
dates may appear, we muſt add to theſe words, what 
the ſame author ſays three pages after; which is, that 
the edition, for which Charles IX granted a licence 
to Antony Vincent, a Printer at Lyons, zs 10 be ſeen 
at this day, bearing date 1562 ; and that the privi- 
* lege of the ſixteenth of October is of the ſame year. 
© Three years after, Plantin printed them at Antwerp, 
* with the privilege of Philip, king of Spain (78).” Mr 
Bruguier, miniſter and profeſſor of Divinity at Nimes, 
has related the very words of the licence of Charles IX. 
The moſt authentic approbation of this work, /ays 
be (79), was that of king Charles IX, in 1561, 
* who, after he had cauſed theſe Pſalms to be exami- 
ned by ſome perſons well verſed in the Scripture, 
and the Languages, found that they were faithfully 
tranſlated according to the truth of the Hebrew 
text, whereupon, being in council, he readily gave 
his approbation, and licence for printing and ſing- 
ing of theſe Pſalms. The words of the licence, 
which are ſtill to be ſeen in our old Pialms, are theſe. 
By a ſpecial favour, full power, and royal authority, 
abe have given and granted to Antony, the fon of Antony 
Vincent, Bookſeller at Lyons, the privilege, leave, 
licence, and permiſſion, for the ſpace of ten years next 
* folhbawing, to print, or cauſe to be printed, when, and 
* awhereſoever he ſhall pleaſe, all the Pſalms of the pro- 
© phet David, tranſlated according to the truth of 
of the Hebrew text, turned into French metre, and ſet 
* to good Muſic, as it is awell known, and has been exa- 
* mined by men learned in the holy Scripture, and in the 


14 


ſaid languages, and alſo in the art of Muſic, &c. 


There are ſome difficulties in all this; for it is hard- 


Iy conceivable, that Charles IX ſhould have granted 
to a Bookſeller of Lyons a licence, dated October the 


nineteenth, 1562, for printing the Pſalms of Clement 


Marot, and Theodore Beza. The firſt civil war of 
religion was then in it's greateſt height. Lyons had 
been in the power of the Huguenots for five months, 
and they were actually beſieged in Roan. It is there- 


fore more probable, that this licence was granted in 


0) Drelincourt, 
in his dialogues a- 
gainſt the miſſio- 
naries, concern- 
ing the ſervice of 

the Reformed 
churches, Pag. 

59, affirms, that 
all the Pſalms 
were printed at 
Lyons and Paris, 
with an authen- 
tic licence of 
king Charles IX, 
in 1562, 


(87) Flor. de Re- 
mond, ubi ſupra, 
pag. 1050. 


(82) Jeremiah de 

Pours, Divine 

Melody of the 

Holy Pfalmiſt, 
pag. 570, & 
fe 


(83) Id. ib. pag. 
5 71. N 


1561, as Mr Bruguier ſays: but this difference of 
dates between him and the other miniſters (80) is in- 
convenient. Beſides it is inconceivable, that, in 1561, 
or 1562, the tranſlation, which was ſung at Geneva, 
ſhould have been examined by the Sorbonniſts, with- 
out the forty ſeven Pſalms ; for, according to Flori- 
mond de Remond, the fifty Pſalms, which Marot 
tranſlated, were bound up with the other hundred 
Plalms, tranſlated by Theodore Beza, and with the 
Calvinian catechiſms, in the year 1553 ; and from that 
time © the uſe of them was wholly forbidden, and the 
* firſt prohibitions were renewed with ſevere penal- 
* ties (81). Note, that the forty eighth Pſalm, which 


was the beginning of the tranſlation preſented to the 


doctors of the Sorbonne, was not tranſlated by Cle- 
ment Marot, but by Theodore Beza. I muſt not for- 
get, that the Sieur de Pours, in his vaſt catalogue of 
the Pſalms, that have been printed with licence (82). 
ſays nothing of the edition of Lyons approved by the 
Sorbonne, and authorized by Charles IX, but he 
obſerves, that the edition of Plantin, approved by a 
doctor, deputed to that end by the council, having a 
royal licence, dated June the fixteenth, 1564, was 
finiſhed in the month of September next following, 
and that the names of Clement Marot, and Theodore 
Beza, do not appear in it (83) (FB). Add to this the 
remark [S. 

[(s) The privilege for the tranſlation of the 
other Pſams is dated, not the nineteenth of October 
1562, as Mr Jurieu believed, but the nineteenth of 
October 1561, and it is the ſame which Mr Bruguier 
has cited under this date. For the reſt, tho" I am 
fully perſuaded, that the approbation of the Sorbonne, 
of the ſixteenth of October 1561, is till in being, I 
cannot tell where it is; for the privilege of the nine- 
teenth of October does not contain it, nor even men- 
tion it. Here is my opinion on all this, which yet 
does not entirely ſatisfy me. 


It is paſt doubt, that king Francis I. licenſed the 


impreſſion of the Pſalms, the tranſlation of which 


common Decalogue, there is alſo another. 


Marot dedicated to him. It mn I think, in the 
year 1540, in conſequence of the approbation, men- 
tioned by Sleidan, 416. xv, under the year 1543. But 
this privilege related only to the thirty Palms then 
tranſlated by this Poet. Theſe thirty Pſalms make a 
part of Marot's works, printed in 8vo, by Dolet, 


in 1542, with a privilege for ten years, ſays the title of 


this edition. 
Nevertheleſs, this approbation, in the intention of 
the Sorbonne, muſt imply much leſs than a licence for 


printing, ſince, according to Sleidan's account in the 


ſame place, after the impreſſion of theſe thirty Pſalms 
procured by Marot, this Poet, as being an avowed 
Lutheran, was obliged to retire to Geneva, where, in 
1543, he tranſlated into verſe twenty other Pſalms, 
which being printed the ſame year at Geneva with 
the firit thirty, gave occaſion to a preface, which 


Calvin prefixed to this edition. 


We do not find, that, *till the year 1553, . the Re- 
formed, whether natives of France, or inhabitants, 
ſung any other Pſalms, than theſe fifty, excepting 
eight other Pſalms, the tranſlators of which are yet 
unknown; which eight Plalms, with the firſt thirty 
of Marot, were printed, in 1542, in Gothic, at Rome, 
by order of the Pope, by Theodore Druſt, a German, his 


Printer in ordinary, the fifteenth of February ; as we read 
in the laſt leaf of the book, printed in 8vo, with 


out either name, of place or Printer. Jeremiah de 
Pours knew nothing of this edition, which, by the 
way, is the ſame with that of Straſburgh, 1545, ex- 
cept as to the number of Pſalms. The other hundred, 
put into verſe by Beza, appeared probably in 1553, 
ſince it was at that time, that being tacked to the 
Catechiſm and Liturgy of Geneva, they excited the 
averſion of the Catholics, who, after the example of 
Francis I, on his death-bed , made no ſcruple to 
uſe the firſt fifty. e 5 | 
This averſion continued to the time of the Confe- 
rence of Poiſly, the event of which, being favourable 
to the Reformed, produced, the nineteenth of October 
I 561, the privilege of Charles IX, upon the approba- 
tion given by the Sorbonne, on the ſixteenth, for 
the tranſlation of the reſt of the Huguenot Pſalms ; 


＋ Inventory of 


Serres, in the 
place where tha 
death of king 
Francis I, is 
mentioned, 


in conſequence of which, the edition of Antony Vincent 


appeared at Lyons, in 1562; from which, ſeveral 


years after, other editions, in various forms, were 


printed at Lyons, Rochelle, and elſewhere, all in vir 
tue of this privilege, which ought to have been in- 
ſerted in them at length, together with the approba- 
tion of the Sorbonne. 5 
Villemadon's letter, cited by Mr Bayle in the re- 
mark [O], mentions the Pſalm, Vers I' Eternel des 


oppreſſez le Pere, &c. This Plalm, which is the 142d, 


and, according to the remark of Jeremiah de Pours, 
the 141ſt, after the reckoning of that time; this 


Plalm, I fay, is the laſt but one of the Gothic edi- 
tion of 1542 ; and it was then juſt tranſlated into. 
verſe, probably for the uſe of the Dauphineſs Catherine 


de Medicis, who, being thitherto barren, and threatned 


for that reaſon with a divorce, conceived hopes from 


thence of the birth of a prince in a ſhort time, which 


in effect happened the following year. Rem. CRIT. I 
He obſerves (84), that the fifty Pſalms of Clement 
Marot were printed at Straſburg in 1545, with the 
eccleſiaſtical Liturgy. © The Muſic of thoſe Pſalms, 
« ſays he, is not every where like that, which was 
* aftewards made uſe of. The poetry is alſo in many 


(34) 14. id. p2p+ 
570. 


places different from that which is in thoſe old edi- | 


© tions . . . The firſt Pſalm in it ends thus: 


Car be chemin des bons eft approuve 
Du Seigneur Dieu, qui toufiours Pa trouwi 
Droit & uni: Car on ne $'y fourvoye. 


OG Pe ee ene e 


* ſtinction. The Apoſtle's Creed, and ſome other 
« Canticles, are ſet alſo to Muſic, and, beſides the 


Oyons la voyx que de fa voix 

Nous a donné le Createur, 

'De tous hommes legiſlateur, 
Noſtre Dieu ſouverain. Kyrie-Eleiſon. 


Re 


(35) 
£32, 
(86) 

57 5+ 


(37) 
581. 


(88 
be cal 
mel. 


(39) | 
721. 


diſſert 
cernin 
Brut: 
end o 


(91): 
IN» 


hs 
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8 5) 1d. ib. Pag. , . 8 
882. Bourgeois ſet eighty three P ſalms to Muſic in four, five, and 


diſſertation con- 


end of this work. 


That is, 


Let us hear the voice of our Creator, the Iaw-giver 
of all men, our ſupreme GOD. Lord have mercy 
upon Us. % | 


< Which is repeated at the end of every verſe of the 
Decalogue. What follows deſerves to be conſidered. 


« by the church of Geneva, is dated June the tenth, 
1543, written by Mr John Calvin... . All the 
Plalms, with their Muſic, were printed the firſt 
time at Geneva, with a preface concerning an agree- 
ment for the relief of the poor Refugees at Geneva; 
which then the other Printers, who printed from 
the firſt copies, ſhould voluntarily and liberally 
furniſh. The deacons of Geneva, in 1567, after the 
preface to the ſermons of John Calvin upon Deute- 
ronomy, complain, with grief, of thoſe, who printed, 
© or cauſed to be printed every day, and who had hereto- 
* fore printed, the Pſalms turned into metre by Beza. 
For every one of them knows very well, that they could 
© not with a good conſcience, and ought not to print 
them, without paying to our poor, what was promiſed 
and agreed upon before ever they were printed the firſt 
« time (85) De Pours obſerves (86), that Lewis 


a A -ſ̊ ůã. a. % 4 = 


fix parts, which avere printed at Lyons in 1561 and (87) 


($6) Ibid. Par. "that Guidomel (88) ſet to Mufic the Pſalms of David, 


57 5* printed at Paris, by Adrian le Roy and Robert Balard, 
in 1565 3 and that our Pſalms were ſet to Mufic in four 
by Ibid, Pe. and fie parts, by Claudius Guidomel, and after that by 


Claudius le Feune, who was of Valenciennes (89). 
(89) He ſhould I wonder he takes no notice of him, who was the 
be called Goudi= firſt author of the ordinary Muſic ; for Muſic, in 


mel, ſeveral parts, was never uſed in the Reformed churches. 
: Here is what a profeſſor of Lauſane did me the honour 
(a9) Ibid. ag. to write to me. I have diſcovered a thing which 


is curious enough : It is a teſtimonial, which Beza 
gave under his hand, and in the name of the 


other miniſters, to William Franc, the ſecond of 


November, 1552, wherein he declares, that it was he, 
< who firſt ſet the Pſalms to Muſic, as they are ſung in 
© our churches : and J have ſtill a copy of the Palms, 
« printed at Geneva, where William Franc's name is; 


and beſides this, a licence from the magiſtrate, 
* ſigned Gallatin, ſealed with red wax, in 1564, 


in which he is alſo acknowledged to be the author 


of this Muſic. Our Plantin, in his Luſana Reſti- 
(90) A MS. let- Lata, gives him the fame teſtimony (90).” 


ter from Mr Here follows the anſwer of Mr de Pours to Flori- 


Conſtant de Re- mond de Remond, concerning the conformity of the 


veeque, who hall tunes of ſome Pſalms with thoſe of balads (91). © Flori- 
mentioned 


| hereafter, in ci- mond ſays, the tune of our thirty eighth Pfalm ; 


tation (h) of the . | | | 
Las en ta fureur aigue 
Ne wargue, 


De mon fait Dieu toutpouſſant, 


cerning Junius | 
Brutus, at the 


(91) Ibid. Pag. © agrees with this balad, 


IN» 578. | 
| Mon bel ami, vous ſouviene, 
| De Piene, 8 
Quand vous ſerez par dela. 


„And that the tune of the 130th Pfalm agrees 
with this, | | | | 


Languirai-je plus guere, 


Languirai je toujours J 


* If it had pleaſed this counſellor, he might have 
* added a ſong of the adyerſity of England, changed 
* into proſperity, to the tune of the thirty eighth 
oe | 


Tous les Huguenots de France, 
Mille cinq cens & cinquante, 


La Regente, | 
Qu'on appelle Eliſabeth. 


Al the Huguenots of France, 


One thouſand, five hundred, and fifty, 
De queen, | 


Whom they call Elizabeth, 


* Of whom it is ſaid, 
1 


M AX O T. 


The firit preface, prefixed to the Pſalms of Marot 


Palm (93): 


Comme auſſi en Angleterre, 
Bonne terre, 
Dieu ſa grace a fait couler, 
Leur donnant en ce Royaume 
Une Dame 
Qui ne veut point vaciller. 


As alſo in England, 
| A good land, 
GOD has pour d down his grace, 
Giving them in this kingdom 
A miſtreſs, 
Who will continue ſtedfaſt. 


© This ſeems to be more antient, intituled, to the ; 
tune de Piene, without making any mention of the @ 
© aforeſaid Pſalm. 2098 N 


Sus Cardinaux, Archeveſques, 
Et Eveſques, 

Venez tous me ſecourir, 
Moines, preſtres & Hermites, 
| Jeſuites og 

Venez pour me voir mourir. 
 Papaute ſuis appellee, 

Qui mefſlee, 
Me ſuis de perdre la gent, 
Envoyant dedans la flamme, 
Corps & ame | 
Du riche & de Vindigent. 
Je veux que de moi on chante, 
La meſchante, 
Qui juſqu' au ciel &eſlevoit, 
Elle eſt cheute & abiſmee, 
La damnee, A 
Qui tout le monde enchantoit. 


Come, cardinals, archbiſhops, 
| And biſhops; 
Come all to my affiftance, 
Monks, prieſts, and Hermit, 
| 33 „ 
Come, and ſee me dye. 
n name is Popery, 
Mo have attempted 
To ruin the nation, 
Setting on fire, 
The body and ſoul 
Of the rich and poor. 
1 wou'd hade them ſing of me, 
The awicked, 80 
Who lifted himſelf up to Heav'n, 
She is fallin, and ſunk, | 
| The damined one, | 
Who enchanted the whole world. 


8 Now they muſt know, that theſe delicate ſtrains ir are (92) This-recris 
taken away from the wanton Poets, as being unjuſt e 


4 un; mination was alſo 
* poſleſſors of them; and their wantonneſs is turned made uſe of, 


into holineſs. That, which was wont to belong to when Maim- 


them, is taken from them, and is as it were ſancti- _— Hiſtory 
* fied: antiently, any thing that was of common uſe, | — Sn 
© tho" it were even the ſpoil of an enemy, being ſo- p 


| the ſongy, that 
* lemnly ſet apart and ſequeſtred, and applied to the are ſung at 


© ſervice of the ſanctuary, was reputed a holy thing.” Chriftm: 
After this, he makes uſe of recrimination (92), and the Piriual 


ſhews, that the tranſlation of the Pſalms into Flemiſh ww 
verſe, printed at Antwerp, by Simon Cock, in the author of 


1540, with the Imperial licence, granted at Bruſſels m, /'Ewv#gue de 
1539, contains a Muſic borrowed from balads, cor —_ ſuch 
and that it is flid fo at the beginning of each 5000 Ses 
© You will find, /ays be, in the Palms Jurieu, bi ſu- 
of Cock, | theſe following inſcriptions ſet down pra, pag. 128, 
© according to the Pſalms, The 72d Pfalm is 129, and Mr 


© ſung to the tune of, D'ou vient cela. The 81ſt hs Remarks | 


n the 


© to the tune of, Sur le pont a* Avi The g5th to ks 1 1 aa 
the tune of, Que audit foit ce } aux vieillard. The pag. 30 & ſeq. 

103d Pſalm o that of, 22 me fuut. 8 . EA 

113th to that of, De trifte defdlaifir. Like- (93 ours, 
fa = ge e Us een 


K 6 


mas, and 


* 7 


| (94) 14. ib. Pag. 
578. 


(95) See, above, 
citat. (92). 


96) Querela ad 
Gaſſendum de pa- 
rum Chriſtianis 
Provincialium 
ſuorum ritibus, 
Kc. pag. 71. 
Edit. Genev. 
1700. 


M AR O T 


in a letter written to Catherine de Medicis, a little after the death of Henry II [O]. 
1 i We 


wiſe, the 1 20th Pſalm to that of, Madame la regente 
ce weft pas la fagon. The 128th Pſalm to that of, 17 
me ſuffit de tous mes meaux. The 135th to that of, 
Le berger & la bergere font a Pombre d un buiſſon. 
It is a Flemiſh Pſalter, and thoſe inſcriptions, which 
at firſt were were all in French, are placed there in 
Walloon, according to the Imperial ſtile, mentioned 
in our preface, which puts the Walloon language for 
good French (94). | | 

I have quoted in the margin (95) two authors, who 
have objected to the Catholics the prophane tunes of 
their Chriſtmas ſongs, Oc. I add, that there has 
been lately reprinted, at Geneva, a piece which had 


a : SEO 0 


been publiſhed in 1645, and which affords matter for 


a ſharp recrimination : Out of which I ſhall tranſcribe 
what follows. Nullo delectu facra profanaque juxta 
habet (hec gens) imo tam præpoſtero cultu divina 
* curat, ut pios Eecleſiæ uſus nullis non ſemper in- 
ſanientis ſeculi ludis pervertat, ſordibuſque conta- 
© minet. Quæ quidem ſatis denuo experti ſumus, his 


nia templa putidis profanarum cantionum vocibus 
perſonarent : ubi quotannis ipſum Incarnationis My- 
ſterium turpiſſimis ſecularium cantuum odis conſpur- 
catur; tantuſque amor eſt Eccleſiaſticos hymnos ad 
mundanas ejuſmodi cantilenas inflectere, ut nulla 
quantumvis obſcœna vulgetur, quin ſtatim in Eccle- 
{11s ridicule detorta audiatur; vixque in indignatione 
riſum teneo, guoties recordationem ſubit alicubi vi- 
deri ſacrorumſ cantuum rituale, in quo hanc (ut alias 
omittam ompino turpes) rubricam legere eſt: 
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 MAGNIFICAT to the tune of, 


Que ne vous requinquez- vous vieille : _ 
Que ne vous requinquez-vous donc (96) ? 


E - - - This people makes no difference betaveen facred and 
© prophane things; nay, their care of divine things is 


© ſo prepoſterous, that they pervert and defile them with 


« every folly of a loſe and abandoned age. This I was 


© fufficiently convinced of, the laſt Chriſtmas, avhen every. 


© church reſounded with prophane ſongs; auhere every 
© year the myſtery of the Incarnation itſelf is prophaned 


 wvith moſt ſcandalous worldly ſongs; and ſo fond are 
* they of adapting church hymns to ſuch worldly ſongs, 
© that the moſt obſcene no ſooner appear, than they are 
* ridiculouſly heard in the churches : and I can ſcarce 


* forbear laughing in my anger, when I recollect that 


I hawe feen a ritual of Pſalms, in which (to omit others, 


called Muret, who inſcribed it to the famous Gaſſen- 
dus, to repreſent to him the ridiculous ceremonies of 


(07) That is to 
ſay, Catherine 
de Medicis. 


(98) Beza, Hiſt, 
Eccl. bosk iii, 
Pag. 225. 


[99) Recueil des 
choſes Memora- 
bles faites & paſ- 
ſees pour le faict 
de la Religion, 
& Etat de ce 
Royaume depuis 
la mort du Roy 


Henry II, Tem. 


„Pag. 501, E- 
dir. 1565, in 


129, 


* ewhich are quite ſcandalous) you may read this rubric. 
Magnificat, 20 the tune of 85 


Trick up yourſelf, old dame. 


The piece, I ſpeak of, was written by an advocate 


the Provengals. 


[O] The moſt particulars are to be found in a letter 


- + + - written to Catherine de Medicis, @ little after the 
death of Henry II.] It is dated Auguſt 26, 1559, and 


was {ent to Catherine de Medicis '* by a gentleman, 


* who had ſerved the deceaſed queen of Navarre; 


and ſubſcribed himſelf Villemadon, with whom the 


** aforeſaid lady (97) had formerly conferred privately 
© about her affairs, and even about points of reli- 
gion (98).” I will make uſe of the very words of 
the letter. (99) I ſhall begin, Madam, with telling 


vou, that, in the reign of king Francis, and the 


late king, who was then Dauphin, being returned 
from Piedmont, where he forgot himſelf ſo far as 
to commit a vile and foul adultery, by the coun- 
ſel and management of certain minions, wicked and 
. unfaithful ſervants, and by whom, moreover, the 
wretched wife of the great ſeneſchal, Diana of 
Poitiers, who was. the public and common re- 
ceptacle of ſo. many debauched and diſſolute men, 
ſome of whom are dead, and others are ſtill alive, 
was introduced to him as a fine ring, from whom 
he would learn a great deal of virtue: and after 


born of the foreſaid adultery ; - you were talked of, 
Madam, by the foreſaid ſcoffers, and the ſaid old 
whore, who declared among themſelves, that you 
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the news was come, that a baſtard child was 


was incapable of ſo great an honour, as to be 
the wife of a Dauphin of France, becauſe you 
would never have any children, ſince you had been 
ſo long without bearing any, and it was not the 
fault of your lord and huſband. I remember that, 
at the caſtle of Rouſſillon upon the Rhone, they 
had a great deal of talk about it, notice whereof 
was brought to the deceaſed queen of Navarre, who 
loved you very well, and told me (100). 
You was not ignorant, Madam, of this miichief, 
which was deſigned againſt you; but you had 
then a bloody wound in your heart, and you ſought 
after the lord with tears and prayers, becauſe you 
wanted him : And at that time you acknowledged 
him, honouring the Holy Bible, which was kept 
in your trunks, or lay upon the table, in which 


men and ſervants had the happy opportunity to 
read in it; and there was none but the nurſe, 
who did not love yen much, no more than ſhe 
did Gop, who was angry at it. . Gop did not 
anſwer you preſently, but left you for many years in 
a languiſhing condition, that you might ſeek after 
him, pray, and beſeech him, that he would awake 
for your aſſiſtance. . . . . The Almighty, your pro- 
tector .. . (101) prepared and opened a way, from 
whence all the bleſſings of the king and your ſelf 
were to ſpring, and to come to perfection. For this 
Father, being full of mercy, put it in the heart of 
the deceaſed king Francis, to take great pleaſure 
in the thirty Pſalms of David, with the Lord's-Prayer, 


Marot to preſent the whole to the emperor Charles 
V, who received the ſaid tranſlation graciouſly, 


dred Spaniſh piſtoles, and alſo encouraged him to 
finiſh the ſaid work, by tranſlating the reſt of the 


ſoon as he could, the Pſalm Confitemini Domino, 


Which ſeeing and hearing the Muſicians of thoſe 
two princes, nay all the Muſicians of France, ſtrove 


every body ſung them. But if any perſon loved 
them Fu: i and commonly ſung them, and cauſed 
them to be ſung, it was the late king Henry, who 
loved them ſo well, that good men bleſſed Go v 
for it ; and his minions and his whore loved them, 
or feigned ſo great a love for them, that they 
wont to ſay, Sir, ſhall not this be mine? Give 
me that if you pleaſe : inſomuch that this good 
prince had much ado to pleaſe every one's fancy, 
according to his deſire. Nevertheleſs kept for 
himſelf the following Pſalm, as you may remem- 
"ag , er | 


Bienheureux eſt quiconques 
Sert a Dieu volontiers, &c (102), 


The man is bleſt who fears the Lord, 
Nor only worſhip pays, | 

But keeps his ſteps confin'd with care 
To his appointed «ways, &c. 


He himſelf made a tune to this Pſalm, which was 
very good and pleaſant, and very ſuitable to the 
words. He ſung it, and cauſed it to be ſung ſo 
often, that he plainly ſhewed he had an earneſt de- 
fire to be that bleſſed man, whom David deſcribes in 
the ſaid Pſalm, and to ſee you become the fertile 
vine therein mentioned. 'This was when he was re- 
covering of his fickneſs at Angouleſme. The queen, 
my miſtreſs, (who was then with king Francis, her 
brother) intreated him to uſe with pity and clemency 
the citizens of Rochelle, inſtead of maſlacring them, 
and ſent me to you to be informed of his ſickneſs ; 
which I found ſo much abated, that he begun to 
© ſing the faid Pſalms, with lutes, violins, ſpinnets, 
and flutes, attended with voices; and he took great 
delight in them, and commanded me to come near 
© him, becauſe he knew that I loved Muſic, and could 
play a little upon the lute and guittar; and he 
4 I ordered 
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(100) Ib. pag, 
502. 


you looked, and read ſometimes. And your wo 


(x01) Ib. Pag. 


5035 & ſeq, 


the angelical Salutation, and the Apoſtles Creed, 
which the late Clement Marot had tranſlated, and 
dedicated to his majeſty; who commanded the ſaid 


highly valued it, and preſented him with two hun- 


ſaid Pſalms, and deſired him to ſend him, as 


guoniam bonus, becauſe he particularly loved it. 


who ſhould beſt ſet the ſaid Pſalms to Muſic, and 


(102) It is the 
328th Plalm, 
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(103) This is the 
beginning : 


(104) Recueil, 
ib. pag. 505. 


506. 


(106) He 8 
the cardinal of 


Lorrain, 
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M AR O T. 


We muſt not forget, that the church of Geneva, which was the firſt that made uſe of 


ordered the tune, and the parts of it, to be given 


© me, which I carried to the queen, my miſtreſs, with 


« the news of the recovery of your health. I muſt 
* not forget your Pſalm, which you often deſired to be 
© ſang, and which was this: 


Vers I'Eternel des oppreſlez le pere 
Je m'en iray, luy monſtrant l' impropere 
Que Von me faict, luy ferai ma priere 
A haulte voix, qu'il ne jette en arriere 
Mes piteux cris, car en lui ſeul j eſpere (103). 


To thee, O Lord, my cries aſcend, 

O haſte to my relief: | 

And with accuftom'd pity hear 
The accents of my grief. 


Inſtead of off rings, let my pray r 
Like Morning incenſe riſe; 
My lifted hands fupply the place 
Evening ſacrifice, &c. 


When my ſaid queen of Navarre ſaw theſe two 
Pſalms, and heard how they were frequently ſung, 
even by the Dauphin, ſhe admired it very much, 
and ſaid to me, I know not how the Dauphin's lady 
came by this pſalm, Vers Þ Eternel, &c. for it is 
none of thoſe that were tranſlated by Marot. But 
it is not poſſible to find another, wherein her af- 
fliction is better deſcribed, and by which ſhe may 
more clearly ſhew the grief that ſhe feels, and de- 
fire of Gop to be eaſed of it, as indeed ſhe will 
be. For ſince it has pleaſed Go p to put this gift 
into their hearts, behold the time, behold the days 
are at hand, when the eyes Ohe king ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied, the defires of the Dauphin ſhall be fulfilled, 
the hopes of the enemies of the Dauphin's lady ſhall be 
diſappointed, and my wiſhes alſo, and the faith of my 
prayers, ſhall come toan end. Within the ſpace of a 


year, the merciful viſitation of the Lord will ap- 
pear, and I dare ſay that ſhe ſhall have a ſon for 


the greater joy and ſatisfaction . . (104). About 


forth our king Francis, who is now alive . . . (105). 
But when this good Goo made you fruitful, then 
the late king began to be negligent and forgetful of 
ſuch a benefit: Whence it came to paſs, that Go p, 
being provoked, permitted this poor prince to be 
infatuated with that old whore Diana, who admitted 
into his houſe a young ſerpent (106), which ſe- 
cretly licked her boſom : He was her oracle, ' and 
ſhe was the organ of it; he began to blame the ſaid 
Palms of David, which teach us to forſake all 
ſins, which encourage chaſtity, and . ſtrengthen vir- 
tue. Then he brought in the laſcivious verſes of 
Horace, which excite the fleſh to all ſorts of 
wantonneſs and leudneſs, and other fooliſh ſongs, 
which were made about their infamous amours, 
by thoſe Poets of the devil not only to indulge 
their impure and unchaſte life, but alſo to plunge 
them into the abyſs of all iniquity and excels, 
and even of all impiety. For ſeeing that the great 
ſeneſchal's lady had, in imitation of you, a Bible 
in French, he ſet himſelf to deſpiſe and condemn 
it, and making a great ſign of the croſs, and 
* ſtriking his breaſt with his hand, and fetching deep 
© ſighs like an hypocrite, he repreſented' to her, that 
© ſhe muſt not read- it, that ſuch reading did not 
© belong to women, and was attended with great 
danger; but that, inſtead of one maſs, ſhe ſhould 
© hear two, and content her ſelf with her beads and 
primer, in which there was ſo much good devo- 
tion, and ſo many fine pictures. And by this means 
this wretched old ſinner perſuaded the late king to 
© believe all ſhe faid, and you had ſuch a force put 
© upon you, Madam, that your confeſſor Bouteiller 
was taken from you, who taught and adminiſtred 


* to you the pure word of Go p, and, inſtead of 
the ſaid Bouteiller, her Dr Henuyer, a Sorbon- 


* niſt, was obtruded upon you, to ſuborn your con- 
'* ſcience ; who was alſo given afterwards to the late 
VOL. IV. Ne. XCIII. | 


the tranſlation of Clement Marot and Theodore Beza. 


and ſome years after they quite aboliſned the uſe 


this verſion of the Pſalms, was the firſt that forſook it [P], to make uſe of another ver- 


ſion 
king, to govern his, and imprint upon it what he 
© pleaſed, In ſhort, he robbed you both of that 


© holy treaſure, which never periſheth, and which 


© pfocures immortality to him tliat is poſſeſſed of it. 
He concealed it from you, and made you both 
© ſlayes to vain ſuperſtitions, by the ſnares of an old 
woman, whom he had firſt-blinded the better to carry 


on his deſign. 


[P] The churchof Geneva, aubich uad the firflthat mads 
uſe of this verſion, was alſo the'firſÞ that forſook it.] It 
is now a long time ſince it was perceived in France, 
that certain paſſages of this verſion were become bar- 
barous ; which gave riſe to Mr' Conrart's deſign of 
reviſing it. He' began this work, and Mr de la Baſtide 
finiſned it. But their new: verfion' was never intro- 
duced into the public ſervice of the Reformed. If 
any propoſals were made about it, they were only 
examined; but the deciſion was always, that they 
would keep where they were (107). The French (07) In the La- 
churches, ſettled in foreign countries ſince the revo- tin ſtile, we 


cation of the edi& of. Nantes, have continued to ſing ſhould fay, that 
theſe propoſitions 

. FIT | I were antiguate ; 
At laſt it was reſolved in good earneſt, in the church for the 9 N 


of Geneva, to uſe them no more, and to introduce in was antigua ma- 


their room the verſion of Mr Conrart and Mr de la deant. Note, 


Baſtide, after they had been reviſed and ſome altera- *Þ* the churches 
tions made in them. The paſtors and profeſſors of pad 80. *his 

Geneva acquainted the publicwith their intention (108), matter, becauſe, 
by an advertiſement, which was prefixed to the edi- ſince this verſion 


f F 2 * „ was made, they 
tion they publiſhed of this new verſion in 1695 eee Be" 


of leave to hold a 
the old tranſlation, and requeſted the other churches, national ſy nod. 


by their circular letters, to do the like. The churches 
of Heſſe-Caſſel and Neuſchatel have admitted this (108) See the ler- 
innovation, upon the ſame foot with the church of Ges ber intituled, An 


. 5 Anſwer to a 
neva (109). It is not yet known (110), what the orinted l Steer, 


churches in England and Brandenburg will do; but ich Ms Ju- 


it is well known, that the Walloon ſynod, aſſem- rieu wrote to a 


bled at Rotterdam, in the month of Auguſt 1700, French miniſter | 


reſolved to retain the ancient cuſtom, and to change t London againſt 


only ſome expreſſions or ſome words in the old Pſalter. = _ . 


We have ſeen a letter of a gentleman of Mont- poſed by the 


pellier, dated June the 5th, 1700, upon which J will church of Gene- 
make two obſervations. This gentleman fays, That, da. 727 Au- 


ſaver contains 
thirteen pages in 


* after Mr Godeau had printed his paraphraſe upon 


the Pſalms, the Jeſuit Vavaſſeur made it a queſtion, 47, and i da- 


© whether he was a Poet, in a Latin diſſertation, ed July, 24, 
© which appeared with this title, An Godellus fit Potta. 1700. 
He is miſtaken ; the diſſertation of this Jeſuit, Auto 
nius Godellus, Epiſcopus Graſſenſis, utrum Poeta, con- [2093 B+ . 
tains nothing that relates to the Pſalms of Mr Go- (2x0) Tories 
deau. He ſays, that we may apply to the Poems this in October, 
of Marot and Beza, what Quintilian ſays of Ennius : 1500, 
© Let us reverence the verſes of Ennius, as we re- 
verence the groves, that are venerable for their 
great age, and whoſe old and lopped oaks, though 

they have little beauty, yet ſtrike us with a religious 
© awe.” Eunium ſicut ſacros vetuſtate lucos adoremus, in 

ibus grandia & antiqua robora jam non tantam ha- 

ent fpeciem, quantam religionem. Quintilian. lib. 10. 
cap. 1. He might have found in Quintilian another 
paſſage more to his purpoſe, where he obſerves, that 


the Salian prieſts themſelves ſcarce underſtood the ſong 


they ſung ; but that religion did not allow of any 
change, and that we ought to retain. ſuch cuſtoms as 
have been conſecrated. Saliorum carmina wix ſacerdb- 
tibus ſuis ſatis intellecta, fed illa mutari vetat religio 

& conſecratis utendum eſt (111). When it is alledged, 117) Quint. 
that it is ſufficient to take from the old tranſlation 05 i, cap. vi, 
ſometimes one word, and ſometimes another, accord- fag. n. 39. 
ing as they become obſolete, obſcene, and unintellig - 
ble; it ſeems to be founded on very plauſible reaſons: 

For indeed, to avoid great confuſion, all changes of 

this nature muſt be made inſenſibly. If many ages 

be ſpent in following this method, it will be with 

the verſion of Marot and Beza, as it was with the 


famous ſhip of Theſeus (112). It was preſerved as a (, 12) ge Pu- 


precious thing, and no repairs were made in it but tarch, in The- 


what were neceſſary, that is, in proportion as 2 ſeo, pag. Io, C. 


piece rotted. Which was at laſt an inſtance made uſe f 
of by the Philoſophers, who diſputed, whether bodies 
be the ſame, or no, the matter whereof has been 


changed. | 
F. I ſhall 


FS 
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(113) Citation 


__eoming to Ge- 


not likely that 
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lion more ſuitable to the preſent genius of the French tongue. It is not known, whe- 
ther other churches, will conform to this change. I do not remember that I ever took 
notice, that Marot mentions his wife in his poems; but I have found in them a paſſage, 
which ſhews, that he was a father, and beſides it appears that MICHAEL MAR OT, 


his ſon, wrote verſes, which were printed [. 


s 


4. 
„ 


There are ſome things, in the article of this Poet, which want to be ſet right. This 
will give me an opportunity to point out more at large the editions of his works 1725 
| : 85 j : . | # * i, | | | N 0 | a a . 29 i Ab £ ; , 's hat 


1 mall males bobine römabie ou the letter, [which 


Mr jurieu has printed, wherein he condemns the in- 


novation. He ſays, that the churches of France 
received from the | church of | Geneva, a liturgy and a 
book of P/alms, which vas made and ſung at Paris, 
before it avas at Geneva. This is not exactly true, 
ſince the verſes, made at Paris, contained only thirty 
Pſalms, and thoſe, who ſung them, were indifferent- 
ly either friends or enemies to the reformed religion. 
It was at the court of Francis I, that they were 
chiefly ſung; and it is very well known how much 
this prince perſecuted the reformed religion. And 
if, afterwards, the French ſung the other twenty 
pſalms of Marot, and thoſe of his ſucceſſor, it was 
before the Reformed diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this 
way of ſinging, and made it a part of their exer- 
ciſes of devotion. Now this was not done, till the 
whole Pſalter was ſet to Muſe at Geneva, and 
bound up with the Catechiſm, and from that time 
the Catholics left off the ſinging of theſe Pſalms, as 
may be ſeen above in a paſſage of Florimond de Re- 
mond (113). It cannot therefore be pretended, that 
theſe verſes were ſung at Paris before they were 
at Geneva. I ſay, this cannot be pretended in 
the ſenſe I ſpeak of: For the queſtion is about 
a finging peculiar to the Reformed, and making 
part of their p:ous exerciſes. In this reſpe& its 
birth was at Geneva; and it cannot be denied, 
that the church of Geneva begun firſt to ſing thoſe 
Pſalms, I know very well what may be alledged con- 
cerning the numerous aſſemblies of the Reformed at 
Paris about the year 1558: of whom Beza ſpeaks in 
the following manner (114). * Thus the aſſembly 
Hiſt. Eccl. book daily multiplied at Paris, where it happened, that 
ii, pag. 141. * ſome being in the place called le pre aux Cleres, a 
See alſo N public place of the univerſity, began to ſing Pſalms; 
22 es ; which being heard, a great many of thoſe, who 
732. 


(73). 


(114) Beza, 


the company that was ſinging, ſome for the novelty 
of it, and others to bear a part in the Muſic. This 
continued for ſome days in a very great aſſembly, 
where were preſent the king of Navarre himſelf, 
with many lords and gentlemen, both of France and 
other nations, who fell a ſinging. And although, 
in a great multitude, there is frequently great con- 
fuſion, yet there was ſuch an harmony and devotion, 
that every one preſent was raviſhed with it ; even 
thole who could not ſing, nay, the moſt igno- 
rant, got upon the walls and the places round 
about, to hear the ſinging, and declared that it 
was ill done to forbid ſo good a thing.” But 
who does not ſee that all this happened, atter thoſe 
(x16) I do not of Geneva had added the Plalter to the Cathechiſm ? 
think, that de Note, that, before Beza tranſlated a hundred Pſalms, 
Pours reckoned thoſe of Marot were ſung in the eccleſiaſtical aſſem- 
right: for Beza blies of Geneva; for, without doubt, the following 
words ought to be underſtood of an aſſembly at 
Geneva. * (115) Beza writes thus in his Paphraſe 
uon the Pſalms in 1581. It is now thirty two 
years (viz from the year 1549. (116) that this g1ſt 
« Palm was the firſt that I heard ſung in the aſſembly 
of Chriſtians, being the firſt time that I was preſent 
there; and I may ſay, that I was ſo rejoiced to hear 
it ſung, that ever ſince I have had it as it were en- 

(117) Marot, in „ graved in my heart. | 


his Epiſtle to the aber. | 
king at the time [2] Tut @ fatber Micyuae, MAROT, 


of his banifhment bis ſen, wrote verſes which have been printed.) You 
at Ferrara, pag, Will find this in the deſcription of Clement Marot's 
m. 181. Add, flight. . 


We 9 ED SES —— 8 


; — 
(115) De Pours, 
ibid. pag. 730. 


neva, October 
24, 1548, it is 


he did not begin 
to afliſt at the 
aſſemblies of the 
Faithful, till 
1549. 


that, in the 


poem, wherein Jabandonnai, ſans avoir commis crime, 


he prays the dau- ks : 
hin to procure L'ingrate France, ingrate, ingratiſſime 
| him a paſs, pag. 


A ſon Poëte: & en la delaiſſant, 


182, he ſays . 
: Ne Fort grand regret ne vint mon cueur bleſſant : 


Net to go and 


0 123. Tu ments mar ot, grand regret tu ſentis, 
* . Quand tu penſas a tes Enfans petits (117). 


were walking, or playing at divers games, joined 


time to make verſes. 
| Wroteany, which can be referred to the reign of Lewis 


cited in the remark [B]: they were made in 1526, of Francis l. 
h | r 


L norateful France, ewithout a erine, 1 quit,” | 
Nor feel the leaft regret in leaving it. 
'Trs falſe, Marot; great grief "does ſeize your mind, 
When thinking on your children, left behind. 


We may with certainty conclude from hence, that he 
was married; for he was not ſo profligate as to tell 
Francis I, in a letter, that he was forty for the loſs of 
his baſtards, La Croix du Maine relates, that Michael 
Marot, the ſon of Clement Marot, wrote ſome French 
Poems, which were printed with the Contredicts a No- 
ſtradamus, written by the lord du Pavillion. Printed 
at Paris in 1560, by Charles I Angelier (1 I 
[EK] There are ſome things . . .. which want to be ſet 


right. This will give me an opportunity to point out more 


at large the editions of his avorks.] It is always wrong 


to deny, or call in queſtion, what is true; but ſome- 
times it is excuſable, becauſe there may be plauhble 
reaſons for ſo doing. This is my Caſe here. I have 
contradicted (119) an author, who has ſaid, that Ma- 
rot was page to one Nicolas de Neufville, 20 ab 
the ferſt ſecretary of flate of his family, and that he de- 


dieated to him his Poem of the Temple of Cupid, the 


(118) La Croix 
du Maine, pay, 
320, 


(119) In the re- 
mark [B]. 


15th of May 1538. I very juſtly denied, that he had 


'been page to Nicolas de Neufville, who was ſecretary 
of ſtate; but I ought not to have denied that he had 
been page to that gentleman's father. I grounded what 
I ſaid on the difference of age; I took for granted 
what Theodore Beza affirms, that Marot lived fixty 
years. Who could have thought, that Theodore Beza 


Was miſtaken, he, who doubtleſs was acquainted with 


Clement Marot at Paris (120), and who had it in his 
power to have informed himſelf at Geneva, of ſeveral 
particulars relating to this famous refugee? Now, ſup- 


Poſing that Marot was born in the year 1484, as it 


ought to be ſuppoſed on the teſtimony of Theodore 


| Beza, it was right to deny, that he had been page to one 
Nicolas de Neufville, who died in 1599. I drew my 


ſecond: reaſon from a paſſage of Clement Marot, in 


which he affirms, that from the age of ten years, he 


had always been in the retinue of Frances I. Does 


(120) Beza, ha- 
ving an exquiſite 
talent for Poetry, 
no doubt got ac- 
quainted with 
Marot, or at 
leaſt got oppor- 
tunities of ſecing 
him. 


this ſuit with one, who had been page of Nicolas de 
Neufville? There are very good editions of the works 
of Clement Marot, which have not the epiſtle dedi- 


catory of the Temple of Cupid. Is there not good 


reaſon, from hence, to ſuſpect, that, if it is to be met 


with in ſome other editions, it is ſuppoſititious? Theſe 
are the principles on which I reaſoned in the remark 
LB]; they muſt be allowed to be probable : neverthe- 


leis I am obliged ingenuouſly to confeſs, that Marot 


had been page to one Nicolas de Neufville, and that 
he himſelf owns it in dedicating to him the Temple 
of Cupid. I have found this epiſtle dedicatory in the 
edition of Niort, by Thomas Portau, 1596. This 
edition (121) is the beſt of all thoſe I had conſulted : 
Marot's words are theſe. In reviſing the books of my 
youth, in ofder to publiſh them more correct than before, 
J recolleed, that, at the very time, when I abs your 
page, moſt honoured Sir, I compoſed, by your order, the 
Quel of conſtant Love, which I found in the beſt place 
of the Temple of Cupid, in viſiting it, as my age then re- 
quired. It is therefore fitting, that this work ſhould be 
dedicated to you, who commanded it; to you, my firſt maſ- 
ter, and the only one (except princes ) whom ] ever ſerved 
(122). You ſee by this, that he wrote verſes while he 
was a page. This circumſtance confirms me in my 


preſent opinien, that Marot died younger than Beza 


pretends ; for, if he was fixty years old when he died 


(121) Mr Des 


Maizeaux obliged 
me with his copy 
in June 170% _ 


(122) Marot, K- 
piſtle Dedicatorv 


xo Meflire Nico- 


las de Neufville, 
knight, lord ot 
Villeroy. It 5 


in 1544, he muſt have been born in 1484, and have dated at Lyon, 
been page to Nicolas de Neufville about the beginning My 5, 15385 


of the XVIth century, and have begun from that 


Yet we do not find that he 


(123) See his E- 
clogue of Pan 
and Robin, where 


XII (123). It is more probable, that he was born we find that bis 


in 1496. Take notice of the verſes, which I have 


firſt poems were 
made in the reg? 
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What I have ſaid about certain editions of the Plalter of the Proteſtants of Geneva, will 
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be 


and they ſhew, that he was carried to court at the age tinues he, to injure me ale, bus mary other excellent 
of ten years, and that he had followed it, with labour Poets of my time, whoſe fine works the Bookſellers hai 
and misfortunes, twenty Years, We have no verſes, joined with mine, making me, in deſpite of myſelf, the 


where he ſpeaks of his old age : he is contented to 


| ay, that he is in the autumn of his age. 


124) Marot, E- 
8 of Pan, 

4g 33, Edit. 
of Niort, 1396. 


(125) Epigr. Pag. 
433. 8 


Car I'yver qui s appreſte 
A commence a neiger ſur ma teſte (124). 


Th' approaching winter 'gins to ſhed 
It's filver honours on my head. | 


He ſays in another place (125), 


Plus ne ſuis ce que jay eſte, 

Et ne le ſaurois jamais eſtre: 
Mon beau Printems, & mon eſte, 

Ont fait le ſaut par la feneſtre. 


J am no longer, now, the ſame; 
Another man, in all, but name: | 
| My chearful ſpring, and ſummer bright, 
Have out of window ta'en their flight. 


The autumn of age | uſually reaches to between forty 


ADVANTAGES. 


of the edition of 
Clement Marot's 
works, at Niort, 


and fifty-five years, more or leſs : a man is already in 


the winter of life at ſixty years. 

Since I have faid, that the edition of Niort 1596, 
is the beſt of all thoſe I had conſulted, it will be 
proper to point out what is pagticular in it. We find 
in it ſome pieces, which were wanting in ſeveral of 


the preceding editions, and which have been left out 


of ſeveral of the ſubſequent editions. The firſt of 


theſe pieces are, Clement Marot's epiſtle in proſe to Ste- 
phen Dolet, of the laſt day of Fuly, 1538. The ſaid 
Clement Marot's epiſtle in proſe of the 12th of Auguſt 


1530, to ſeveral of his brethren, all ſons of Apollo. The Poems of Youth, and to which the letter, 7 a great 


ſaid Marot's epiſile in proſe to Mefſire Nicolas de Neufville, 


the two firſt 
were taken from 
the edition of 
Lyons, 1542, 
by Stephen Do- 
let. 


(126) Note, that 


knight, lord of Villeroy, on his piece of the Temple of 


Cupid. Theſe three epiſtles (126) of the author were 


again inſerted, becauſe they give us to underſtand, among 
other things, certain notable particulars, which ſerve 


both to preſerve his works intire in the hands of the 


Printer, and to ſhew us what his ſtile was in proſe, they 
likewiſe inſerted the epiſtle of Stephen Dolet, with his 
annotations in the margin, on the Hell of the ſaid Marot. 
The epiſtle of the ſaid Marot to his friend Anthony Coufl. 


lart, lord of Pavillion, with an epigram of Michael 


Marot, only ſon of the ſaid Clement Marat. The three 
firſt of theſe pieces are at the beginning of the book : 


the letter of Dolet is to be found at page 47, and 


- ſcandalous works. I know not what to call this, but in- 


that of Marot to the lord de Pavillon at page 211. 
That of Dolet, was written to Lion Jamet, and is 
dated at Lyons, the firſt day of the year of Grace, 
1542. It informs us, that the Poem intituled Hell, was 


printed only at Antwerp. Note, that Clement Marot, 


in his letter to the ſame Dolet, makes great complaints 


againſt thoſe, who, printing his works, had mixed with 


them pieces, of which he was not the author, and ſome 
of which were compoſed coldly and with a bad grace, and 
others full of ſcandal and ſedition. The injury they have 
done me, ſays he, is ſo great and ſo outrageous, that it 
has touched my honour, and endangered my perſon . . . . . 
In truth, I dare ſay it without lying, (always without 
reproach ) that the profit of all theſe my labours accrues 
to them. I have planted the trees, they gather the fruit of 
them. I have dragged the plow, they reap the harveſt ; 
and all I gain by it is a little eſteem among men, which 
yer they would rob me of, by aſcribing io me fooliſh and 


_ gratitude, which I cannot have deſerved, except by the 


fault I commit in giving them my copies. Now J am not 
the only one who have 5 thus finely ſerved. If Alain 
Charlier were alive, I firmly believe ( my friend) he 
would wvillingly bear me company in complaining of thoſe 
of their art, who have added to his excellent works, the 
Counter-Lady without mercy, the Hoſpital of Lowe, the Com- 
plaint of St Valentine, and the Shepherdeſs of Granſon, 
works certainly unworthy of his name; and of which he 
Was no more the author, than 1 am of the Complaint of 
the Bamoche, the Alphabet of the preſent Time, the Epitaph 
of the Count de Sales, and many other fooliſh pieces, avhich 
they hace thrown amongſt my works. Here follows an- 
other cauſe ꝙ complaint. Nor were they ſatisfied, con- 


2 of another's honour, which I could not know, and 
e 
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ar at the ſame time. I have therefore thrown out of 


my book, not only bad, but emen good things which do not 


belong to me; contenting myſelf with the productions of my 
von muſe. But that the reader may not complain, I have 


Put tabelve times as much of my own compoſitions , 


never before printed, in the room of thoſe I have thrown 


ont; nay even two books of Epigrams. And after haw- 
ing reviſed both the old and the new, changed the order 
of the book for the better, and corrected an infinite num- 
ber of errors of the preſs, I bade refolved"to ſend you the 
whole, in order that, under the fine and ample privi lege, 
aohich the king has given you in confideration of your meri- 
torious virtue, you may ¶( in reſpec to our friendſhip ) get it 


5 re printed, not only thus correct as I ſend it you, but even 
fill more ſo: which you may eafily do, if you will take 


care of it with a diligence equal to your learning: If you 


would know' in what the new diſpoſition of his Poems 


conſiſts, you need only conſider theſe words. More- 


over their additions have quite ſpoiled the order of m 
books, which coft me ſo much to adjuſt, which order 
learned Dolet, and the other courteous readers) 1 thought 
proper to change at this laſt revijal, ſeparating betaveen 
my youthful works, and thoſe written afterwards ; ſo that 


if you do not find it where it uſed to be, you will find it 
in a place more ſuitable to it. The concluſion of this 
letter is very remarkable. Putting you in mind, that 


you may readily find what you have a mind to read, and 


of all the books, which have been heretofore printed under 


my name, I declare theſe to be the beſt, the moſt ample, 


and the beſt diſpoſed ; and I diſclaim the others as baſtards, 


or as fpoiled children. This is what he wrote at Lyons 


the 31ſt of July 1538. It was then near eight years ſince 
the impreſſion of his Poems intituled, L* Adole/cence, i. e. 


number of his brethren, all ſons of Apollo, ſerved by way 
of preface. What I am going to copy from that let- 
ter will acquaint us of the eagerneſs of the public for the 
productions of Marot's muſe. * I know not, my dear 
* brethren, which has moſt incited me to publith theſe 
« little pieces of my youth; your continual intreaties, 
or the diſpleaſure it gave me to hear cryed about 


© the ſtreets a great part of them, incorrect, badly 


printed, and more to the Bookſellers profit, than 
the Author's credit. Certainly both conſiderations 


< prevailed upon me, but your intreaties the moſt.” 


In the {ame Letter we find what Paſquier has informed 


us of above (127). * Hoping ſoon to offer you ſome- 


© thing better, and, as a pledge of that better, I now 


« preſent you, after the Adoleſcence (128), a work of 
© a better temper, and more poliſhed materials: but 
* the Adoleſcence ſhall go before, and I will begin it 
* with the firſt Eclogue of Virgil's Bucolics, tranſlated 
when I was very young, as you may perceive by the 
© ſeveral ways, even by the,clifion of the e feminine, 
* which I did not then obſerve ; and which John le 
Maire de Belges, by teaching it to me, reproved me 
for (129). This letter was written from Paris the 
i2th of Auguſt 1530: and it is proper to take no- 
tice, of this date; becauſe it is the Ara of the firſt 
edition, which Clement Marot owned and directed. 
Tho he edition of Niort had no other adyantage 
than that of informing us of the particulars I have 
juſt mentioned, it would deſerve to be preferred to the 
others ; but that 1s not it's only adyantage : the works 
of Marot are there ranged in very good. order, and 
augmented with ſeveral pieces, which never before ap- 
peared. 'The Bookſeller informs us, that he had 
« procured the whole to be thus diſpoſed by M. Francis 
* Miziere of Poictou, M. D. his friend, who, loving 


12) In remark 
L] at the end. 


(128) On this 
occaſion, I ſhall 
remark, that 
the little book, 
which followed 
the Adoleſcence 
Clementine, wag 
printed at Lyons, 
by Francis Juſtus, 
in 1534. See 
the edition of 
Niort, pag. 398. 


(129) Marot, E- 
piſtle to a great 
number of his 
brethren, 


* the memory of the author, and the preſervation of 


his works more grave and leſs wanton, was willing 
to undertake it, by way of amuſement and relaxa- 
tion from other more ſerious ſtudies ; giving himſelf 
the trouble farther of enlarging and explaining a good 
part of the ſhort arguments of each poem or ſubject, 
by the addition he has made of ſuitable circumſtances ; 
* namely, to whom, of whom, of what, in what 
place, at what time, and on what occaſion; they 
were written; as far as he could inform himſelf by 
© the hiſtory of that time, and by the edition of Ste- 


* phen Dolet of the year 1543, and others preceding 
2 22 6 


< that, 
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be a little enlarged [8]. 


RSILIUS MARSUS. 


* that, according to which they were reſtored where He pretended, that it was not long before the pretended 

they had been taken away, by ſome Printers, who Reformers had changed theſe four verſes into the follow- 

too boldly maim the works of authors, and leave out ing: | mo , 

(130) This ſhews © their preliminary epiſtles or prefaces (130) : thereby 
ow old this preventing the reader from readily comprehending ' 


10 


ractice is, which their deſign, with the order and method they obſerve 
is ſtill complained „ jn their books, which they generally diſcover in their 


of, as may be a g : 
ſeen in remark * ſaid prefaces or epiſtles. | 2 
[F] of the ar- [S] What I have ſaid (131) of certain editions of the 


ticle ALEXAN- P/alter of the Proteſtants of Geneva ſhall be a little en- 
23 N g larged.] I have quoted two miniſters (132), who have 
aid, that Charles IX granted a licence for printing this 


(131) In the re- Pfalter to Antony Vincent, Bookſeller of Lyons. 


mark (NJ. This privilege is dated the 14th of October 1562, ac- 

8 cording to one of theſe miniſters; but, according 

(7 32) Jurieu and to the other, it was granted in 1561. I learn from 
r Mr Daille (133), that it was 


iven at St Germain en 
Laye, the 19th of October 1 14 (a), that Robertet, 
Reſon. Apolog. One of the Secretaries of State, ſubſcribed it, and 
* e that theſe Pſalms were printed at Paris, in 1562, for 
Epiſcopi Oratio- Adrian de Roy, Robert Balard, Martin le Jeune, and 
nem, pag. 261. Robert Motet; and at Lyons for John Deſtournes. 
This date proves the obſervation of Mr Jurieu to be 
Lede, 88 falſe (134); for it is not true, that the month of Oc- 
ee Oed. tober 1561, was the time when the heat of the perſecu- 
19; but Decem- tions was violent. It was the time of the conference 
ber 26, 1561. of Poiſſy: the affairs of the Proteſtants were not then 
Rx u. CR IT. ] jn a very bad ſituation. It will be of ſome uſe to 
obſerve with what view Mr Daille mentions this privi- 
lege of the Pſalms. He was to anſwer a ſpeech, 
which the Clergy had made to king Lewis XIII in 
1636, in which, among other things, the Proteſtants 
were charged with having blotted out of their Pſalms 
a certain paſſage, which contained a prayer for the king 
(135). The archbiſhop of Orleans was the ſpeaker, 
and recited theſe verſes of the former tranſlation : 


(133) Dallæus, 


(134) See the 
remark [N, 
citation (77). 


(135) It is in 
Pſalm xix accord- 
ing to the Vul- 
gate, and the 
xxth according to 


Seigneur, plaiſe toi de defendre | 
the Hebrew, . 


Et maintenir le roi: 
Veuille nos requeſtes entendre, 
Quand nous crions à toi. 


That is, 
1 Be pleaſed, O Lord, to defend and maintain the king; 


and hear our petitions, when we cry unto thee. 


Seigneur, plaiſe toi nous defendre, 
Et faire que le roi | 
Puiſſe nos requetes entendre 
Encontre tout effroi. 


hat is, 


Be pleaſed, O Lord, to defend us, and male the ling hear 
our petitions againſt all affright. | 


His declamation thereupon was very vehement. I 
omit Mr Daille's anſwer, as to the principal point, 


namely to ſhew, that the Hebrew Text is more agree- 


able to the latter. tranſlation, than to the former, 


which is according to the Vulgate : I only ſay, that he 


obſerves, that the latter verſion is that, which has al- 
ways been followed ſince the Reformed obtained the firſt 
liberty of conſcience, by the edi& of January 1562. 


He ſhews that it is the verſion which appeared in the 


Pſalter, printed with the privilege, which Charles IX 


granted, the 19th of October 1561. He confeſſes, 


that the firſt way of tranſlating is in ſome editions; 


but he ſays, that they never were uſed by the reformed, 


Churches, or but a very little time. He had ſeen one, 
which, as far as he could remember, was of the year 
1559 (136). It contained but a part of the Pſalms. 
Obſerve what I have ſaid above, citation (77), that the 
Pſalter approved by the doctors of the Sorbonne, be- 
gan but at the xlviiith Pſalm. Whence is it then, 
that ſo many editions, mentioned by Mr Daille, and 
publiſhed in virtue of the privilege granted by Charles 


(136) Dallæus, 
ubi ſupra, pag, 
260, 261, 


IX, in conſequence of the approbation of the doors, + 


contained the xxth Pſalm ? Mr Colomies has declared 


for the firſt tranſlation, and has blamed Beza, for not 


having followed it, in his firſt edition of the Pſalms, 
ewhich appeared, if I am not miſtaken, adds he, in the 


year 1560, he afterwards went from it (137). 1 


which he did very ill, continues he, to correct himſelf. 
For (beſides that this laſt tranſlation is not near fo faith. 


underſtood of the king, he has thereby given occaſion, though 
innocently, to a calumny, with which wwe are charged ta 
this very day. | | 


MARSILIUS of Padua, See MEN ANDRINO. 


Ca) He had this 
name becauſe 2 
was born in the 
Country of te Lætus and Argyropylus (c). 
antient Marſi. 
6) Leandro Al- 
berti, Deſeritt. 
di tutta Italia. 


fol. m. 151, 


verſo. 


IA] He employed himſelf very much . . in illuftrating 
prafanę authors.] His notes on Silius Italicus were 
printed in Folio, with the text of that Poet, at Venice, 
in the year 1483 and 1492, and at Paris in 1512. Add 
to this the editions in 8vo, which are that of Paris 
1531, and that of Baſil 1543. His Notes on Terence 
were printed, with thoſe of Malleolus, at Straſburg, 

(1) Geſner, Bibl. in 1506, in 4to, and at Lyons in 1522 (1). They 
fel. 538, verſo, had already been printed at Venice. The edition of 
his Commentary on the books of Cicero de natura De- 
orum, which has been taken notice of in Geſner's Bib- 


(2) Fol. 550, liotheque (2), and which is of Baſil, apud Fo. Opori- 


werſo, num 1544, is not the firſt. This work was firſt printed 
at Paris, and dedicated to Lewis XII by the author, 
(3) Servulum & Who calls himſelf a prieſt (3) in his preface, and ac- 
Preſbyterum knowleges himſelf to be, already, very old. Father Leſ- 
Chriſti, calopier had ſeen a copy of this little book only in the 
(% Lecce library of the Jeſuits at Reims (4). I am going to 
Pet. Content, mention a Commentary of our Marſus, on Tully's 
in Ciceronis li- Offices. 
bros de Natura [] Remembring his vocationn . . . he undertook to 
Deorum, comment 0n . . . . Tull's Offices.) This is what he ſays 


in his epiſtle dedicatory to cardinal Francis de Gon- 
zaga. Ne igitur ocio; quod poſt varios labores & 
2 4 0 


It is true, that, remembring his 


At that time 
| he 


moleſtias ſub te tandem nactus ſum : & melius mihi 
ipſi jam polliceri audeo clementia tua & generoſo 
animo frætus abuti viderer : diu multumque cogitavi 
quid potiſſimum mihi cum decoro agendum eſſet qui 
ab ineunte ætate ſacris inſtitutis & ceremoniis initiatus 
eſſem & addictus. Tandem id elegi quod meæ pro- 
© feflioni congrueret : & in ſe plurimum honeſtatis ha 
© beret & utilitatis. Ciceronis officia, ſ. ad uſum eru- 
ditionem cultumque vitæ communis inſtituta inter- 
© pretari (5) That I may 
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(137) Colomits, 
Letter to Mr 
Claude, at page 


ful as the firſt) referring to the people, what ought to be 184 of Ws 06- 


ſervationes ſacre, 


Edit, I 679 . 


 MARSUS(a) (PET EY, born at Ceſa in Campagnia di Roma (b), was eſteemed 
for his works about the end of the X Vth century. He had been a diſciple of Pomponiuss 
He was dedicated to an eccleſiaſtical life from his (e) See the n- 
youth (d); notwithſtanding which, he employed himſelf more in illuſtrating profane wark [] 
authors [ A], than in turning over Chriſtian authors. 
vocation, and to preſerve the decorum of it, he undertook to comment on the fineſt book mark LZ]. 
of Morality, which the Pagans have left us; I mean Tully's Offices [B]. 


d) See the m. 


not ſeem to abuſe the (5) Petrus Mar- 
F 


* leiſure, which, after many fatigues and troubles, I ſus, Ep. ad F. 


© have at length gained under you, and, depending on your 
© clemency and generoſity, dare promiſe my ſelf ftill better, 


* 1 confidered a long time with my felf, what was fitteſt 


* for me to employ my time in, who have been from my 
* youth, devoted to the rites and ceremonies of raligion. 
At length Ichoſe what was ſuitable to my profeſſion, and 
© moſt reputable and uſeful ; namely, to explain Tulhys 
* Offices, defigned for the uſe, inſtruction, and cultivation 
* of common life.” He reviſed this Commentary ſome 


time after, and corrected ſeveral faults, which youth 


and a haſty impreſſion had introduced into it. Read 
what he confeſſes in the epiſtle dedicatory of the ſe- 
cond edition. Qui falſa docet atque defendit : igno- 

rantiam 


Gonzag. Card. 
Mantuan. 


(6) Petrus Mar- 
ſus, Epiſt. ad 
Raphaclem Ria- 
rium. 


(7) See the re- 
mark B] of the 
article ZUE- 
RIUS, 


4 (8 Marſus, Ep. 
ad Raph. Ria- 


rium. 


(9) Geſner, 
Bibl. fol. 5503 


Verſo, 


(10) Ibid, 


(11) Dauſq. 
ræf. in Sil. 
Ital, folio e Ver o. 
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he enjoyed an hofourable leiſure by the favour and liberality of cardinal Francis de 


Gonzaga. This good fortune had been preceded by ſeveral troubles and inconveniences, 


He dedicated this commentary to that cardinal ; but, when he publiſhed a ſecond 
edition augmented and corrected, he dedicated it to cardinal Raphael Riario, who 
I cannot ſay where nor when he died (e); but 1 
know, that he lived to a great age, and that he was vigorous enough even then'to con- 
tinue writing books (F). Some have ſpoke of his works with great contempt ; but others 
The moderation, which Barthius obſerved, appears 


honoured him with his good offices. 


have highly commended them [C], 


rantiam ſuam fatetur : & ducem ad omne ſcelus im- 
pudentiam. Horum facratis inſiſtens veſtigiis: licet 
hallucinanti ſimilis: mea commentariola recognovi. 
Cum in illis multa juveniliter ac minus quam de- 
cuiſſet conſiderate dicta cognoſcerem : celeritas nam- 
que p artus efficit : ut manca quodammodo & habe- 
rentur & eſſent: cum Horatianæ maturitatis oppor- 
tunitatem exſpectare non ſuſtinuerint : quod impru- 
« dentiz aſcribendum eſt: præſertim hac ætate quæ 
per omnem Italiam perſpicaciſſimis decoratur inge- 
* niis (6) - - He avho teaches and defends awhat is 
« falſe, confeſſes his ignorance, and impudence, which 
leads to every vice. Treading in the ſacred footſteps of 
* theſe men, tho like one who miſtakes the way, I have 
« reviſed my Commentary ; obſerving in it many things boy- 
© ifhly and inconfiderately ſaid ; for a haſty birth is gene- 
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© rally imperfect; nor could I wait the maturity pre- 


« ſcribed by Horace; which is to be aſcribed to imprudence, 
« eſpecially in this age, when the fineſt. geniuſes appear in 
all parts of Italy. All authors ought to profit by 
this example. They ſhould not apply to a Printer 
the moment they are paſſed their childhood, and they 
ſhould compoſe ſedately and at leiſure. They find, 
too late, the inconvenience of the contrary behaviour 


(7). But let us return to Peter Marſus. He retrenched 
many things, and added many others; and he ac- 


knowledges, that Cardinal Raphael Riario, his patron, 
had given him his advice in the reviſal. Ne igitur 
* ocio quod benignitas tua mihi conceſſit abuterer : id 
© tentayi quod eminentiſſimum celfitudinis tuæ inge- 


* nium & ſupra ætatem in rebus omnibus judicium ef- 


* flagitabant. Utilitatem: fi quæ erit in his Petri 
Marſi clientis tui commentariolis: amplitudini tuæ 
debebunt adoleſcentes : quorum inſtitutioni: te hor- 
tante: te duce: pro viribus conſulendum duxi : quod 
* ut aliquando conſequerer multa delevi: multa addidi: 
© quz ex uberrimo Platonis & Ariſtotelis fonte de- 
* ducta : Ciceronis majeſtas expoſcere videbatur (8). 
© -.- - = Therefore that I might not make an ill uſe of the 
* leiſure you hade kindly procured me, I attempted ſuch a 
orb, as your Eminency's great abilities, and uncom- 


c 


from the Commentaries of your client Peter Marſus, they 
are indebted for it to your Eminency, who encouraged 
© and aſſiſted me in endeavouring their improvement ; to 


effect which, I have blotted out many things, and ad. 


© ded others, which, fetched from the plentiful flores of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, the mighty Cicero ſeemed to re- 
© quire.” Note, that he ſays, he intended to reviſe 
in the ſame manner what he had written on Silius I- 
talicus ; but that he waited for a convenient opportu- 
nity to publiſh his thoughts on Horace, and on Cicero's 
Tuiculan Queſtions, and his books de Finibus. Note 
alſo, that he commented on the treatiſes, which gene- 
rally go along with the Offices, namely the Dialogues 
de Amicitia, and de Senectute, and the Paradoxes. The 
edition, which I make uſe of, is of Venice, per Bar- 


tholomeum de Zanis de Porteſio, 1498, in Folio. It 


is at leaſt the ſecond. Geſner mentions only that of 
Lyons 1514 (9). 5 


Some hade ſpoken of his works with great con- 


tempt; but others have highly commended them.] Geſner 


(10) cites theſe words of Ludovicus Vives. Petrus 
* Marſus in Officia Ciceronis loquacitate pene intole- 
. © rabilis Peter Marſus in his Commentary on 
* Tully's offices, is intolerably loquacious. Let us ſee the 
judgment, which Dauſqueius made on Peter Marſus's 
Notes on Silius Italicus. Silium immerentem ac de 
* fato ſuo mœrentem conſpicati tres viri, licet humani 
* habiti, ſuppetias/ferre connixi ſunt Marſus, Modius, 


- ww — es ow a” 


& AuQtor Crepundiorum ; fed aut novis ſæviere pla- 


gis, aut hiantia vulnera diduxere. Ignoſcibilis qui- 
dem Marſi ignoratio, & ſeculo condonanda : ſimpli- 


_ © citate nocuit, nec valde (11) - - - - - Three: perſons, 
* though eſteemed good-natured men, beheld $ILIUS la- 


VOL, IV. 


mon judgment required. If youth receives any benefit 


Alberti was finiſhed a long time before it was made 


(e) See in the 
remark [C] the 
words of Leander 
Alberti. 


V dSee the paſ- 
ſage of Eraſmus, 
towards the end 
of the remark 


to [C]. 


* menting his undeſerved fate, and reſlved to help him : 

they were Marſus, Modius, and the author of the Cre- 

« pundia : but they either gave him new wounds, or cruelly 

© opened his old ones. Marſus's ignorance is indeed par- 

* donable, and to be aſcribed to the age in awhich he 

lived; he hurt his author through folly, but not greatly. 
Here follow ſome authors, who judge of him more 

to his advantage. Petrus Marſus non ad poetas ſolum 

* explicandos, ſed ad oratores, quoque & philoſo- 

* phos ſtudium adjecit. Extant ejus in Silium Ita- : 

© licum commentarii; multa eruditione referti : ſed f 

* longe utiliora, quæ in Ciceronis opera conſcripſit: 

* eloquens, ut Pomponii auditorem agnoſcas, &, quod 

plus eit, propemodum philoſophus : ſed quantuſcun- 

que in philoſophia eſt, eum Argyropuli contuber- 

< nium effecit. Epitaphium ejus tale mihi ſeſe obtulit 


Quæ ſola eloquii ſuperabat gloria & illam 
Perdidimus, tecum vixit & interiit (12). 


; \ 
ILY] Peter Marſus applied himſelf not only to 
* explaining the Poets, but the Orators and Philoſophers funium pag. 
* likewiſe. There are extant his Commentaries on Silius 411, citante Ko- 
* ltalicus, full of learning, but what he awrote on Cicero's nigio in Biblioth. 
* eworks is much more uſeful : ſo eloquent a writer, that Pag. 512. 


(12) Autor Dia- 
logi de repara - 

tione linguæ La- 
tine, apud Gi- 


© you would fancy him a diſciple of Pomponius, and, 


© avhat is more, almoſt a philoſopher : but he is indebted 
* to Argyropylus, with whom he lived, for all his Philo- 
* ſophy. His epitaph, as I have met with it, is as fol- 
© hws: © | STEELS | Ws” 


The poor remains of eloquence are fled ; 
With thee alone it liv'd, with thee is dead. 


Add to this theſe words of Leandro Alberti: Ceſa 

picciolo Caſtello, patria gia di Pietro Marſo huomo 

molto litterato. II quale colle ſue ſingolari virtuti ha 

illuſtrato queſto luogo, come chiaramente conoſcere ſi 

puo dall' opere da lui laſciate, & maſſimamente delli 

Commentari fatti ſopra Sillio Italico. Abandonò li | 
mortali pochi anni fa (13). - - - - - Peter Marſus, a (13) Leand. Al- 
very learned man, was born at Ceſa, a ſmall caſtle. berti, Deſeritt. 
This man has made this place famous by his ſingular % tutta Vitalia, 
virtues, as plainly appears by the works he left behind fo xg N 
him particularly his Commentaries on Silius Italicus. ; 

He died but a few years ago. See in the margin the 

Latin verſion, which Kyriander has given of this Ita- 

lian paſlage (14), and note, by the way, that Peter, © 
Marſus had = been long dead, abe Nea Al- (14 ee lin. 
berti wrote this; but we can conclude nothing certain ſi Patria, nuper 


concerning the year of his death, ſince this work of vita defuncti, viri 
cum primis lite- 
rati, prout ejus 
ſcripta, maxime- 
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public. It was printed in the year 1550, and Fla- 
minius had read it in manulcript in the year que Commentaria 
1537 (15). Perhaps, the page, in which Peter in Silium teſtan- 
arſus is commended, had been written, a long tur. 
time, when the author communicated his manuſcript 
to Flaminius. One ought never to make uſe of the 
expreſſion not long /ixte, Fc. without ſetting down the Flaminius, dated 
year, in which we thus expreſs ourſelves. Eraſmus, the firſt of May, 
who had ſeen Marſus at Rome about the beginning of 1537. It is pre- 


(15) This appears 
by a letter of 


of the XVIth century, fays, that he was very old, and fired to Leandro 


that he continued to write. Rome vidi Petrum Werts book. 


* Marſum longævum potiùs quam celebrem. Non 
* multum aberat ab annis octoginta, & florebat ani- 
mus in corpore non infelici. Mihi viſus eſt vir pro- 
© bus & integer, neque potui non mirari induſtriam. 
In tanta ztate ſcribebat Commentarios in librum 4 
Senectute, alioſque nonnullos Ciceronis libellos. Li- 
cebat in eo perſpicere veſtigia veteris ſeculi (16). - - - 
* { ſaw Mar ſus at Rome, awho was rather an old, than 
* a famous man. He wanted but little of eighty years, 
aud he had a wigorous mind in no unhappy body. He 
* ſeemed to me a man of probity and integrity, and I 
* could not but admire his induftry. At fo great an age, 

Tt | « he 


(16) Eraſm, E- 
piſt. v, lib. xxili, 
pag. m. 1210. 


LY 


* 
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MAR 


to me very reaſonable [D]. : 


{a ) See the re- 
mark [BJ. 


« he abrote Commentaries on the book de Senectute, and 

n other books of Cicero. It was eaſy to diſcover 

© in him the footſteps of antiquity.” * | 
[D] The moderation, which Barthius has obſerved, 


appears to me to be very reaſonable.) He does not pre- 


tend, that, abſolutely ſpeaking, Peter Marſus's Notes 
are good; but only that they deſerve praiſe, conſider- 
ing the time in which they were written. It is in- 


gratitude, and a crying injuſtice, to deſpiſe or blame 


authors, who had ſuch great obſtacles to ſurmount, at 
a time when literature was but beginning to revive. 
Reaſon will have us pay a veneration to it's firſt re- 
ſtorers, though their labours are very imperfect. Such 
commentators, as, at preſent, ſurpaſs Peter Marſus, 
would not have equalled him, if they had lived in his 
time. It is therefore with an ill grace that they inſult 
him, or judge him not fit to be named. Let us pro- 
duce the modeſt terms of Barthius ; * Vide quæ nota- 


8 
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SUS. MARTELLIUS. 


N 


© runt proavorum noſtrorum ævo docti homines, qua- 
lium memoriam lubenter facimus ut noſtris litteris 
redintegremus; fuerunt enim optime animati, & 
pro copia tum ſtudiorum, non male de optimis 
Auctoribus meriti: Petrum Marſus Comm. ad Te- 
rentium, pag. 193. Editionis Venetz, J. Sulpitius 
ad Lucanum pag. 1230. Tenuibus ambo notis ; ſed 
& talia ingenia per nos poſteritati denuo commenden- 
tur (17). ----- Confider what learned men, in the 
times of our fore-fathers, have remarked, whoſe me- 
mory let us willingly revive; for they had the beſt 
diſpoſition, and, conſidering the F of learning, de- 
ſerved very well of the authors: Peter Marſus, 
Comment on Terence, pag. 193, edition of Venice, F. 
Sulpitius on Lucan, pag. 1230: both wrote but ſlender 
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mended by us to poſterity.” 


(17) Barthius, 
in Statium, J. 
711, pag. 610, 
ad Verſ, 827, 
libri vi Thebaid. 


notes; nevertheleſs let ſuch geniuſes be again recom- 


MARTELLIUS, or rather MARTELLUS, Hoco I.), biſhop of 
Glandeves, was of Florence, and one of thoſe Italians, who made their fortune on this 
ſide of the Alpes, by the intereſt of Catherine de Medicis. There are ſcarce any parti- | 


culars left concerning his life (a), and I have not been able to conſult the Gallia Chriſtiana 


of the brothers Sammarthani, He publiſhed ſome books of Literature [A], and ſome 


e. ? ublifhed ſome books of Literature.) 1 find 


in Konig's Bibliotheque one Hugolinus Martellinus, 
who publiſhed a Commentary upon the ſecond Ode of 


the fourth book of Horace, and I am perſuaded that 


he ſhould be called Martellus or Martellius, and not 
Martellinus. The Catalogue of Thuanus's library, 


at p. 324 of the ſecond part, has theſe words. Hugo- 


lini Martellii Epiſcopi Gland. epiſtola in qua Calpurnii & 
Nemefiani loci aliquot illuftrantur. This book was 
printed at Florence by the Juntii in '1590. Naude 
obſerves, that one Hugolinus Martellius wrote a whole 
treatiſe upon an Epigram of Auſonius, and fo perplexed 


it with his explications, that it is impoſſible to under- 


ſtand any thing of it. 
ſpoke of a biſhop of Glandeves, he would have made 
a more honourable mention of him, and not have cen- 


If he had known that he 


ſured him with ſuch palpable contempt. Let us re- 


1) Naudæus, 
Syntagm. de Stu- 
dio liberali, pag. 
m. 84. 


(2) It is the 
cxliſt Epigram of 
Auſonius. 


, e . 


late, at ſome length, his words; for they explain an 


obſcure paſſage, and on the other ſide are ſomewhat 
liable to cenſure (1). * Auſoni. . . Muſa .... . . De- 
* moſthenis ea de re judicium, perbrevi ſane hoc Epi- 
* grammate (2) ſed multis tamen obſtructo difficultati- 
bus comprehenſum, nobis offert. gs 


Diſcere ſi cupias, doctis quàm multa licebit. 
Quz noſti, meditando velis inoleſcere menti, 


Quz didiciſti, haud dum, diſcendo abſumere tendas. 


tamen ante ſuptuaginta annos Aldinus codex, & Gry- 
phius poſtea liquido haberent in primo verſiculo 
doctus, quæ vox male intellecta fucum procul dubio fecit 
diſertiſſimo Eliæ Vineto, cujus opera atque induſtrià, 
Auſonii monumenta emendatiora explicatioraque ha- 
bemus. Hic enim (uti probum Virum, atque inge- 
nuum decebat) ſincere fatetur, ſe mentem hujus Epi- 
grammatis aſſequi non valuiſſe; quam paullo poſt 
Hugolinus quidam Martellius, operæ pretium eſſe 
duxit integro volumine declarare, ſed ſatiùs illi pro- 
fectò fuiſſet micare digitis, aut cucurbitas pingere, 
cùm huic potiùs tam ſpiſſum (velut ſepia) atramen- 
tum infuderit, ut illud vix eluere poſſit quidquid eſt 
aquarum in Hippocrene, & Pegaſo; adeò ſingula 
quæque verba malè torquendo, quo ſex in illis gra- 
dus ad expeditè diſcendum inveniret, omnem ferme 
Epigrammatis ſenſum corrupit, qui ſie (meo quidem 
judicio) reſtituendus eſt, ut nihil aliud ſibi velit Au- 
ſonius, niſi modum edocere, quo docti homines multa 
loqui, & dicere poflint ex tempore, qui quidem mo- 
dus in hoc tantum conſiſtere videtur, ut, que jam 
optimè norunt, velint ea inoleſcere menti, id eſt, 
firmiter inſerere, a imaginationi & ingenio com- 


mendare; quemadmodum eodem ſenſu dixit Agel - 


© lius: Natura induit nobis inolevitque, quæ vero non- 
dum bene didicerint, frequenter dicendo & repetendo 


adſumere, & altiùs memoriæ inſigere conentur ; ſic- 


que totum Epigramma lego, & inter pungo: 


ws 


Sic enim illud exhibent Typographi recentiores, cum 


treatiſes 


Diſcere fi cupias doctus quàm multa, licebit. 
Quz nöſti, meditando velis inoleſcere menti: 
Quz didiciſti haud- dum, dicendo adſumere tendas (3). 


© - - - - Auſoius's muſe affords us the judgment of De- 
* moſthenes in this matter, in a vel ſhort, but obſcure, 
© Epigram. 1 . 


Diſcere fi cupias, c. 


6 85 the modern editions give it, though, ſeventy years be- 


(3) According to 


the correction of 
Mr Grzevius, in 
the edition of 
Tollius, there is 
wanting in the 
firſt verſe cupis d 
doctis, and in 
the laſt diſcende 
adſumere, 


fore, Aldus, and after him Gryphius plainly have it 


doctus in the firſt verſe ; which word, ill-underſtoad, 
© no doubt, quzzled the learned Elias Vinetus, to whoſe 
* pains and induſtry it is owing, that the remains of 
« Auſonius are more correct and intelligible. He, as be- 


comes an honeſt man, ingenuouſly confeſſed, that he could 


© not diſcover the meaning of this epigram 3 which ſoon 
* after, one Hugolinus Martellius thought it wvorth his 
< ewhile to explain in a whole volume: but he had better 
* have trifled away his time on any thing elſe ; fince ( like 


the Cuttlefiſh ) he has ſo darkened it with his ink, that 


all the water in Hippocrene and Pegaſus can ſcarce 


© ewaſh it out: for, in order to find in them fix fleps to 


learn expeditiouſly, he has tortured every ſingle word, 


and quite deſiroyed all the meaning of the epigram, 


< evhich, in my opinion, i ſo to be reſtored; as that Au- 
* ſonius's meaning ſhall be, only to teach us, how learned 
* men may converſe and ſpeak of many things off-hand ; 
* ewhich confiſts only in this, that they let thoſe things, 


* which they are already well acquainted with, take deep 


© root in their minds, and lay faſt hold on their imagi- 
nations; agreeable to what A. Gellius ſays, Natura 
© induit, &'c. and that they endeavour, by frequent re- 
« petitions, to infix ſtill deeper in their memories what 
* they have nat yet well lkarned. Thus therefore I read, 
and point the whole epigram. | 


Diſcere fi cupias doctus, EF. 


The miſtake of Naude conſiſts in this: he ſays, that 
ſeventy years before, the edition of Aldus put d4aus 
in the firſt verſe ; now he wrote this about the year 
1633. He pretended therefore, that the edition of 
Aldus was in the year 1563, or thereabouts. 


1517. If any one has a mind to put another ſenſe upon 
his expreſſions, he may alledge, that he means, that 
the modern editions, which have put he, are later 
by ſeventy years, than that of Aldus ; but beſides 
that this ſenſe would be ill expreſſed, he mult alſo be 
underſtood to mean certain editions, publiſhed in 1587. 
Now no body has obſerved any edition of Auſonius 
in that year, and it is certain, that thoſe in 1588, 
do not deſerve to be mentioned rather than the fore- 
going. 


Rey * 7 4 


BJ 


Now 
this was a miſtake; for that edition was in the year 
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| MARTIN. | MARTINENGHUS. MARTINI. 167 


treatiſes concerning the reformation of the Calendar [Bl. Naudé, who knew ſo ma- 


ny authors, was ignorant of his being a biſhop, and took him to be a very poor 
writer (b). | 


[BI. and fome treatiſes concerning the reforma- 
tion of the Calendar.) Mr Thomaſſin de Mazaugues, 
counſellor in the parliament of Aix, was pleaſed to 
give himſelf the trouble to inform me of the follow- 
ing particulars (4). FHugolinus Martellus was a Flo- 
« rentine. He came into France with Catherine de 
Medicis, and was made biſhop of Glandeves, Ja- 
nuary the 10th 1572. The printed books which 1 
have of his, are theſe: De anni integra in integrum 
reſtitutione, dedicated to cardinal Sirlet, and printed 
in 4to at Florence, in 1578. It is divided into 
thirty four ſmall articles, and contains in the whole 
but forty three pages. He reprinted this book at 
Lyons in 1582, in 8vo, with additions, and joined to 
it the following treatiſe, Sacrorum temporum afſertio, 


A a a * R © K. c 6 


(6b) See che re 
mark [A]. 


which he dedicated to Lewis Martelli, his brother, 
a canon of Florence. In 1583, he alſo publiſhed 
at Lyons in 8vo, the. following book, La chiawe 
del Calendario Gregoriano, Which he dedicated to 
Ottavio Bandini, Referendary, abbot of Caſanuova, 
which is a work of 362 pages, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable. This, Sir, is what J know of this Mar- 
tellius. There are no conſiderable monuments of 
his in his church : he gave ſomething to pious uſes, 
and that is all. None of his family remain in this 
« province. We had a famous Phyſician of his name, 


© who wrote ſomething and died fifteen years ago, but 


© he was not of the ſame family. This Phyſician was 
very learned; and always talking of the abuſes of 
* Phyſic, and wrote upon that ſubject. | 


MARTIN (Poroxvs). See POLONUS. 


' MARTINENGHUS (Tirtvs ProsPrs) a Benedictine Monk, native of 
Breſcia, and of the family of a count, made himſelf famous by his {kill in the learned 


very good ſucceſs. 
there he took upon him the habit of a Dominican, and he was born at Sobirats. Having 
attained the {kill that was neceſſary for reading the works of the Rabbins, 
from them ſuch things as might ſerve him to beat the Jews at their own weapons, 


languages. 


The reputation he acquired, made the college of cardinals ſend for him to 


Rome, under the pontificate of Pius IV, to give him a commiſſion to reviſe and correct 


the works of St Jerom, which were afterwards printed by Paulus Manutius. 
viſed alſo the works of St Chryſoſtom, and thoſe of Theophylact, and the Greek 
To reward him for ſo great pains, Pius V 
had a mind to promote him to ſome dignities; but, 
he retired to a convent in his own country, where he ſpent his time in publiſhing 
ſeveral books [A]. 


Bible, which was printed at Rome. 


in 1594 (a). 


[4] He ſpent his time in publiſhing ſeveral books.) He 
publiſhed Le bellezze dell' huomo conofcitor as ſe ſteſſo 3 


they are diſcourſes, which the reading of Plato furni- 


ſhed him with. He underſtood the Greek tongue, and 
had a great inclination to Poetry. Hence it was, that 


he publiſhed many poems, both in Latin and Greek, 


M A R TINI (Raymon»d) a Dominican Monk, very well ſkilled in the 


He re- 


(a) Taken out ef 
- : the Libraria Bre- 
as ſoon as this Monk heard of it, ſciana nuova- 
mente aperta da 
Leonardo Coz- 


He died very old at Breſcia, in the monaſtery of St Euphemia, zende, Parte 


prima, pag. 307, 


eg. 


moſt of them upon matters of devotion. That, which 


he made in honour of the Holy Virgin, is divided 


into ſeveral hymns, which are equal to the number of 3 

years that ſhe lived. This poem is intituled Theotoce- (7) Lag, from 

dia, ſive Parthenodia. He made a panegyric upon 84 Libraria 

Sixtus V in Greek and Latin (1). | Breſciana, pag, 
| 1 | 308. 


(a) He was the | 


Oriental Languages flouriſned about the end of the XIIIth century. He was engaged h genera! of 
in the ſtudy of thoſe languages upon this occaſion, Raymond de Pennafort, his gene- the Facebins, 
ral (a), having on one fide a great defire to purge Spain from Judaiſm and Mahometiſm, (%) natione Ca- 

which infected it, and knowing on the other ſide the truth of the maxims, which the m5, patria 


Subiratenſis. 


primitive Fathers have ſcattered in their works, about conſtraint in matters of religion, Aanure, Bib, 


cauſed it to be decreed, in a chapter held at Toledo in 1250, that the Monks of his %% #redice. 
order ſhould apply themſelves to the ſtudy of Hebrew and Arabic. He impoſed this 
| taſk upon ſome of them in particular, among whom he named our Raymond Martini, 


fag. 451. 


e) Antonius Se- 


nenſis, in Chro- 


and he obtained a penſion from the kings of Arragon and Caſtile for thoſe who ſhould nico Grins Po- 


ſtudy theſe languages, that they might endeavour to convert the Infidels. 


From hence minic. & Biblio- 


theca; Franc. 


it came to paſs that Raymond Martini applied his ſtudies that way, in which he had Diagus, in Hin. 


He was not of Barcelona (0), as ſome have publiſhed (c); but it was Provincie Ara- | 


goniæ Fratr, 
Prædicat; Poſſe- 

vinus, in Appa- 
he extracted ratu; apud Alta- 
as he mur. ibid. 


has ſhewn in his Pugio Fidei, which was printed at Paris in 1651 (d) [A]. It is believed, (4) E Alamu- 


[A] His Pugio Fidei was printed at Paris in 1651. 
Several perſons contributed to this edition. Mr Boſ- 
quet, who died biſhop of Montpellier, met with the 
manuſcript, as he was ſearching with great diligence, 
at Toulouſe, all the corners of the library of the college 
of Foix, about the year 1620. He read it, and tran- 
ſcribed ſomething out of it, and, after ſome years, 
when he had learned the Hebrew, by the care of a 
learned German, called James Spieghel de Roſembach ; 
he ſhewed it to his Hebrew maſter, and gave it to him 
to tranſcribe. This James Spieghel, being very well 


verſed in theſe matters, and having frequent Diſcourſes 


about them with Mr de Mauſſac, put him upon pub- 
liſhing this book, from a copy of it very neat, and 
well pointed, which he gave him : but tho' Mr de 
Mauſſac was a very able man, yet he wanted an aſ- 


ſiſtant, who ſhould take upon him the greateſt part 


that ra, ibid, 


of the labour. This aſſociate was Mr de Voiſin, the 


ſon of a counſellor in the parliament of Bourdeaux. 

Thomas Turc, general of the Dominicans, ſollicited 

powerfully the promoters of the edition, and did 

not only write to them letters equally preſſing and 

obliging, but alſo gave order, that they ſhould have 

all the manuſcripts of the Pugio Fidei that could be re- 

covered. John Baptiſt de Marinis, his ſucceſſor, con- 

tinued to take the ſame care. At laſt the Order con- 

cerned themſelves in it fo far as to be at the expence 

of the impreſſion (1). The work came from the preſs (1) Prodiit Pugio 
in 1651, with many prefaces and approbations, which ille Parifiis apud 
verify what I have ſaid. Mr de Voiſin compared J9*2n<m He- 
the manuſcript of the college of Foix with three others M 252 0 
the firſt of which belonged to the Dominicans of Tou- Ordinis ws rag 
louſe ; the ſecond had been ſent from Barcelona, and mura, pag. 451. 
the third was come from Majorca. He ſet down in 


the 


that Peter Galatinus a Franciſcan, took from this Pugio Fidei all that he has ſaid to any 


Ce) Porchettus good purpoſe in his book De Arcanis Catholice Veritatis. But it is more probable, that he 
ſtole from a Carthuſian of Genoa, called Porchettus Salvago (e) [BI], who flouriſhed about 

% Rafael So- the year 1315 (7). It is true, that this Carthuſian had taken from Raymond Martini 
what he thought proper, as he acknowledges in his preface. This confeſſion acquits him 

of being a Plagiary, from which Galatinus cannot be cleared, who never mentions 


de Sylvaticis. 


prani, Scrittori 
della Liguria, 
pag. 244. 


(g) He ſays ſo, 
Part ii, Pugion. 
cap. x, apud Al- 


(hb) Vide Alta- 
Mmuram, ibid. 


* 


Porchettus, nor Martini. 


The learned Joſeph Scaliger has been guilty of ſome 


faults [C], in juſtly accuſing Francis Galatinus of being a Plagiary. Martini finiſhed 


his work in the year 1278 (g). 


And hereby they are refuted, who 


pretend, that | 


Raymond de Pennafort was the author of it; for it is plainly proved, that he died g) pon. :, 

tamur, pag. 453- January the ſixth, 1275 (b). There are ſome, who think, that Martiniqurote ano- Appar. Sac, 
ther book entituled Capiſtrum Judæorum, and a refutation of the Alcoran; and that the 

copy of the Pugio Fidei, written with his own hand in Latin and Hebrew, is at Naples, 


in the convent of St Dominic (i). The great knowledge he diſcovered, 


] 


the margin the various readings, and wrote notes upon 
all the difficult places. 
Galatinus, and made good ſupplements by way of 


commentary upon the preface of Raymond Martini. 


It is ſurpriſing, that Gabriel Naude did not know, that 
Scaliger was miſtaken in ſpeaking of Galatinus and Se- 


the words of Naude : © Omnium ut majori conatu, fic 
etiam feliciori eventu, Petrus Galatinus Monachus 
© ex ordine ſancti Franciſci; aut potius Raimundus 
© Sebondus profeſſione Medicus, cujus, præter libros 


de Theologia naturali, duo inſuper volumina ingen- 
WW 


_ © tia in Collegio Fuxenſi Theloſano etiamnum hodie 


| {2) Naudzvs, in 
Bibliographia Po- 
litica, Pag. in. 


— 


[I) Written by 
Jo. Benedictus 
Carpzovius, 
Theologiz Pro- 

feſſor Lipſiæ. 


(4) He is called 
Rabenu Hakades, 
and his book 

Gale Rageia, ac- 
cording to Father 
Morin. Others 
call him Harta- 
doſcb. 


flruttiones immutantur. 


(5) Joan. Mori- 
nus, Exercit. 
Biblic. i, 7%. 2, 
cap, tt, pag. m. 
16. Vide etiam 
pag. 19. 


ſub titulo Pugionis fidei conſervantur. Ex quibus, fi 
joſepho Scaligero fides eſt habenda, omnia ſua hau- 


fit & tranſcripſit Galatinus, diſſimulato ipſius Sobon- 


di nomine; non tam propter acerrimum, quod ſem- 


« per extitit inter Dominicanam familiam & Franciſca- 
nam, odium, quemadmodum maligne cavillatur Sca- 
liger, & fortaſſis etiam imperite; quam ut eruditum 
iſtud opus acceſſione quadam augeret & ſibi vendica- 
ret locupletatum ita atque expolitum (2). - Peter Ga- 
latinus, a Monk of the order of St Francis, as he took more 
© pains, fo ſucceeded better; or rather Raimund Sebondus, 
by profeſſion a Prafcies, & wwhoſe writing, beſides his 
3 


books on natural religi 


Foix, at Tolouje. From which, if Foſeph Scaliger is 


I e ...A 


nicans and Franciſcans, as Scaliger ill-naturedly, and 
perhaps unſeillfully, ſuppoſes, as for the ſake of augmen- 
« liſhed, as his own. 
the Pugio Fidei, at Leipſic, in 1687, with a learned in- 
troduction, ia Theologiam Fudaicam (3). | 
[B] I is more probable, that Galatinus ftole from . . . 
Porchettus Salwago.] This is proved by Father Morin, 
who affirms, that he found the ſame things in Por- 


chettus, and Galatinus, in all places where he com- 


pared them together. He adds, that all the artifice, which 
Galatinus has made uſe of to conceal his theft, con- 
ſiſts in ſome changes of expreflion, and of the divi- 


ſion of the chapters, in the method of the dialogue, 


and in his frequent citations of a Rabbi (4) unknown 
to Martinus and Porchettus, and alſo to the Jews. 
Plagium ſane portentoſum cui di fimile unquam fatum 
eſt, nam Galatini liber nibil aliud eſt quam Porcheti 
exſcriptio ipiſſimis Porcheti verbis, atque etiam Hebræ- 
orum textuum tran/lationibus conſer atis, hoc f excipias, 
quod elegantiæ cauſa quædam werba & werborum con- 
Eft enim Porcheti phraſis Gala- 
tiniana multo fimplicior. Deinde alius eft ordo Galatini 
& minutius diſtinctus, ideo ex uno Porcheti capite duo 
wel tria componit & varie digerit, in qua diatgica ſer- 
mocinatione alium paulo colorem inducit . . . Non id tan- 
tum ſemel deprehendimus, ſed toties quoties id periclitati 
ſumus, mirati ſane Galatinum Porcheto recondite Fude- 
orum Hiftorie nihil ſuperaddere preter frequentia teſtimo- 
nia ex libello, &c (5). Galatinus dedicated his book 
to the emperor Maximilian I, and did not believe, 
that Porchet's book would be printed ſo foon. We 
may ſay alſo that he hoped this manuſcript would 
never be publiſhed ; for it was 2 rare but 
Auguſtin Juſtiniani, biſhop of Nebbio, did neverthe- 
leſs diſcover it by the help of money, and publiſhed it at 
Paris in 1520, with this title, Victoria Porchetti adver- 


ſus impios Hebreos. 
1 


He detected all the thefts of 


Toulouſe about the year 1376. 
ſtole immediately from the Pugio Fidei: Which may 


bondus. See below the remark [C]; and here follow be ſeen in his letters, wherein he mentions this twice 


is. 


BY 1 


two large volumes, under the 


title of Pugio Fidel, are ſtill preſerved in the college of 
to be believed, Galatinus borrowed and tranſcribed all 
he wrote, ſuppreſſing the name of Sebondus ; not ſo much 


on account of the inveterate hatred between the Domi- 


ting that work, and claiming it, ſo augmented aud po- 
There was a ſecond edition of 


_ of Raymond Martini in the college of Foix, 


in the books 
and 


[C] Foſeph Scaliger has been guilty of ſome faults.] 
He believed firſt, that the author of the Pugio Fidei 
was called Raymond Sebondus. 2.-'That Raymond 
Sebondus was a Dominican, and that he lived at 
3. That Galatinus 


to Caſaubon (6), and once to Thomſon (7). Scito 
* illos libros (Galatini) eſſe compendium duorum in- 


x « } & xciu. 
gentium voluminum quibus titulum Pugionem fidei 


canus, eximius Philoſophus. - - - - Know, that thoſe 


books of Galatinus are an abridgment of two large 
volumes, intituled, Pugio Fidei, by the author Raimond 
© Sebondus, a Dominican monk, and an excellent Phihfo- 
* pher.” This is what he fays in letter 84, which 
he thus confirms in letter 93. De Galatino ſcito 
me vera dixifle, nam non ſolum illa omnia & Rai- 
* mundp Sebone expiſcatus eft, ſed & opus ejus nihil 
* aliud eſt quam breviarum Pugionis fidei, ita enim 
opus ſuum doctiſſimus Dominicanus ille inſcripſerat 


qui Toloſæ ante CC, plus minus annos ſcribebat; 
* ejuique operis duo ingentes tomi in Collegio Fe 
xenſi ejuſdem civitatis ante annos xxi quum ego ibi 
eſſem, extabant. Cum judicio tamen illi libri le- 
gendi ſunt, qui utinam typis excuſi eſſent. Hoc 
unicum exemplum, præter aliud quod penes Mat- 
thæum Beroaldum fuit, Toloſæ extare ſcio. - - - - - 
Know, that what I ſay of Galatinus is true; for he 
not only fiſhed it all out of Raimond Sebondus but his 
awork is nothing but an abridgment of the Pugio Fidei; 
* for ſo that learned Dominican, who wrote at Toulouſe 
about two hundred years ago, intituled his work ; of | 
which there auere two large volumes extant in the college 
of Foix, twenty-one years* ago, auben I avas there. 
But thoſe books are to be read with judgment, which I 
wiſh were publiſhed. This copy, beſides another in 
the hands of Matthew Beroaldus, is extant, to my 
knowledge, at Toulouſe.” In letter 241, written in 
1606, two years after the 93, he changed ſome- 
thing as to the age of Raymond Sebondus, * qui an- 
te cexxx plus minus annos, /ays he, Toloſæ vive- 


& M A :Qa M M MN 


n IT 


bat. Raimond Sebond, who lived about 2 30 years 


* ago, at Toulouſe.” Father Morin (2) obſerves, againſt (8) Ubi ſupra, 
Scaliger, that Raymond Sebondus, who does not ap- Pag. 19. 
pear to have underſtood the Hebrew tongue, was a 
hundred years younger than Raymond Martini the (9) Vide Prole- 
true author of the Pugio Fidei. He adds, that it is Somena ad Fu- 
at leaſt three centuries ſince this Martinus wrote his em 250 
book, becauſe Nicolas de Lyra ſpeaks of him. He (10) Epit. Bibl. 
| | pit. Bi 
ſhews, that. Galatinus ftole immediately only from Geſner. But le 
Porchettus. Mr de Mauſſac has reckoned up yet more ſays, clarait, | 
exactly the faults of the great Scaliger (9). He does 4% not obit 11 
not only ſay, that Raymond Sebondus was neither 88 
a monk, nor learned in the oriental tongues, and ci Gejuer lin- 
that, according to Trithemius and Simler (10), he /://. 
died in 1432; but he ſays alſo, that the manuſcript 
con- (11) Primus e 
tains three volumes; and that beſides this, and latini furt me 
| . doratus eſt. Ir 
the copy of Beroaldus, there is one at Naples, one Cap xo ſays 
with the Dominicans of Toulouſe, one at Barcelona, /. le. Eique 
and one at Majorca. If any one would deal as rigo- (Scaliger) gratis 
rouſly with Mauflac, as he hath done with Scali- asere dd fu 
ger, he might be told, that he unjuſtly attributed to _— 
Scaliger the firſt diſcovery of the theſt of Galati- ig . . Ex quo 
nus (11). Matthew Beroaldus ſpoke of it, before the Scaliger Calatin 
manuſcript ' of "Toulouſe was known to Scaliger; 
which may be thus demonſtrated." Scaliger wrote in 


furta primus ſu- 
bodoratus eſt. 
the year 1604, that, twenty-one years before, he had 
ſeen 


Intraduct. pag. 
90. 


(6) Epitt, Ixxxiy, 


fecit autor Raimundus Sebond Monachus Domini- (7) Epift. cali, 
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mark. 
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mark. 
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book has corrected this bad doctrine. 
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But this is falſe. 


" ſeen at Toulouſe the Pugio Fidei ; ſo that he ſaw it in 
1583. Now Beroaldus publiſhed his Chronology in 


1575, and had occaſion to obſerve, that Galatinus 
had publiſhed as his own the writings of Raymond 
Martini, having made ſome alterations in them. 
Let us ſet down all that he ſays. Galatinus (ut hoc 
«© obiter moneam) Martini Raymundi ſcripta pro ſuis 
© edidit, commutato rerum ordine & argumento non- 
«© nihil variato, ut plagii poſſit accuſari Galatinus : 
« quod planum me facturum ſpero fi dederit Dominus, 
© ut pugionem ipſius Raimundi ſcriptum ad impiorum 
« perfidiam jugulandam maxime autem Judæorum in 
: 2 proferam. Is autem liber ſtudiis Hebraicis 
© maxime utilis pervenit ad me ex Bibliotheca Fran- 
ciſci Vatabli Mecznatis mei (12). - - - - Galatinus, 
« by the way, publiſhed the works of Raymond Marti- 
nus for his own, changing the method, and varying 
© the ſubject a little; ſo that Galatinus may be accuſed of 
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MARTYR: MARULUS. MARULLUS. 169 


and opinions of the Jews, made ſome believe, that he 


had been of their religion (4). () Auges 
Ya” 


* Plagiariſm : which ] hope to prove beyond doubt, GOD 
* evilling, that I may bring to light the Pugio of Raymond 
« himſelf, written to detect the treachery of the impious, par- 
* ticularly of the Fews. This book, of the greateſ? 
* uſe in Hebrew ſtudies, came to me out of the library 
* of Francis Vatablus, my Mecænas., This paſſage 
informs us, that Beroaldus had a deſign to publith 
the Pugio Fidei, and that his copy came from Vata- 


blus. Probably it was by the book of Beroaldus, 


Juſtiniani, Præ- 
fat; ad Porcheti 
V Ktoriam- 


that Poſſevin knew, that Vatablus had ſuch a ma- 


nuſcript, and when he mentioried this particular, he 
accuſed Galatinus of being a Plagiary (13). Note, 
that Scaliger's letters were not made public till after 
the printing of Poſſevin's Apparatus; ſo that here we 
have a ſecond diſcoverer of this theft before Joſeph. Sca- 
liger. I have obſerved, that Toppi, in pag. 202, of 
his Biblioteca Napoletana, ſays; the latter diſcovered it 
firſt ; and therefore he is miſtaken. 


(13) Poſſev. Ap- 
parat. Sacr. Tom. 
ii, fol. 411. 


MARTYR (PIT 2H a Proteſtant Divine in the XVIth century. See V E R- 


MILLI. 


— 


c) Geſn. in Bil7, 


M AR U L US (Maxevs), a native of Spalato in Dalmatia, lived in the beginning pH ore 


of the XVIth century, as is obſerved in Moreri's Dictionary; who has not given us 
It is a Latin book, which was tranſlated into 
French, and into ſome other languages (5). The French tranſlator did a thing very 


the right title of one of his books (a). 


ſingular, which deſerves to be related [A]. 
lus the Poet (c). | 

[A] The French tranſlator did a thing very ſingular 
ewhich deſerwves to be related.) This I learn from Martin 
del Rio. This Jeſuit having cenſured Bodm, becauſe 
he allowed the judges to lye, that they might draw 
the truth from the criminals, adds, that Marcus Ma- 
rulus was of the ſame opinion with Bodin, and that 
the author of the French tranſlation of Marulus's 
He ſuppoſes, 


that Marulus taught the quite contrary, and inſerts in 
his book a confutation of Bodin's opinion. Fuit in 
 ſententia Bodini M. Marulus lib. 4. de Inſtit. bene vi- 
vendi cap. 4. Sed errore animadverſo ejus interpres 


(1) Martinus 


= delRio, Diſquiſit. 


Magicar, Tom. 
iii, bib, v, Sect᷑. 
x, P 4 . Ms 74. 


Gallicus plane contrariam Marulo ſententiam tribuit; 
multas paginas, que non ſunt Maruli, Marulo inſeruit, 
dictorum ipſorum Maruli confutationem pro Maruli dictis 


 continentes 3 quam bono exemplo & prudenter ipſe wvide- 


rit (1). Tranſlators have ſo often exceeded their pri- 
vileges, that a reader is unhappy, who cannot learn 
things in the originals ; for he always runs the hazard 
of being impoſed upon. See how Geſner recites the 
title of this book of Marulus: De religioſe viwendi 
Inſtitutione lib. 6. per exempla ex weteri, novoque Teſta- 


abbreviators 
have not correct- 


remark [D] of 
the article IN- 
NOCENT 
VIII, a little 

1 fault of Andreas 
ERivetus. 


Geſner confounds this Marulus with Marul- 


mento collecta, ex authoribus quogue D. Hieronymo Preſ* 
bytero, Gregorio Pont. Max. Euſebio Cæſarienſi, Fo. 
Caſſiano nonnulliſque aliis qui vitas conſeripſere ſancto- 
rum, digefta per capita fFve locos communes (2). Mi- 
ræus has too much abridged this; for he only ſays: 
Scripfit libros ſex exemplorum, hoc eſt dictorum factorum- 
que memorabilium (3) ; and yet Moreri thought it too 
long; for he only ſets down /ib. 6. Exemplorum. 
The Printers, having tranſpoſed the figures, have 
given us an edition of the works of Marulus in 1610, 
which, according to Miræus, was in 1601. Gabriel 
Naudzus, who wrote a diſſertation to prove, that it 
is lawful for Phyſicians to tell a great many lies 
to a ſick perſon, does. not forget to cite our Ma- 
rulus, who maintained, that a man, who hes in fa- 
vour of the commonwealth, or for the greater glory of 
Go p, does an act of ſingular prudence and piety. 
Marullus Spalatenſis lib. 4. memor. c. 4. ob Reipublice 
bonum vel majorem Dei gloriam mentiri fore ſummæ pie- Pentade Quæſt. 
tatis ingentiſſue prudentiæ contendit (4). O wicked mo- Jatrophilol. pag, 


. ' 150, Edit. Ge- | 
rality * Nev. 1647. 


(2) Geſn. in 
Biblioth. fel. 
495, verſo. 

(3) Anb. Miræus 
de Scriptor. 
culi xvi, Pag. 9. 


c 


4 


MARULL Us, a Poet of Calabria, in the Vth century, went to wait upon Attila 
at Padua, after this king of the Huns had opened a way into Italy by taking of Aqui- 
leia, and had ruined and ſubdued all that came in his way. This Poet expected a great 
reward for the flatteries wherewith he had filled the panegyric of Attila. But when this 
prince knew by his interpreters, that the Poem, which Marullus had repeated, derived 
his pedigree from the gods, and called him a god, he ordered that theſe verſes, and the 


author of them, ſhould be burnt. 


He moderated this puniſhment, when he reflected, 
that this ſeverity might induce other authors to write nothing in his praiſe (a). 


cho Experiente, 
in vita Attila. 


MARULLUS (Micnazt TarcnanioTa)[A] retired into Italy after the 
Turks had taken Conſtantinople, where he was born. He did not leave his country out 
of zeal tor Chriſtianity ; for his opinions in matters of religion were very far from being 


orthodox [B]. 
ah 


LA] Tarchaniota.] I believe it was the name of 
his mother's family; for, in the firſt book of his 
epigrams, there is an epitaph upon Michael Tar- 
chaniota, his grandfather by the mother's ſide, and 
anotReF upon Euphroſyne Tarchaniota, his mother; and 
in the third book, there is one upon Paul Tarcha- 
niota, his uncle by the mother's ſide. As to his 
one by the father's ſide, whoſe epitaph is to 

ſeen a few pages after, he was called Philip Ma- 

VOI. IV. | 


far from being orthodox.) This is what we learn from 


It was doubtleſs the fear of ſlavery, or the deſire he had to avoid the 


cruel 


rullus. One of the four learned Greeks, who fled for 
refuge into France, under the reign of Charles VII, 
and were recommended by Philelphus to William 
des Urſins, chancellor of France, was called Nicolas dete. 
Tarchaniotes (1). | 53 258, 1 
LB] His ſentiments in matters of religion were very Græc. pag. 91, 


(1) Guillet, Lite 
of Mahomet 11, 


Leander Albertus (2) who makes this obſervation by (2) Deſcript. I- 
the way, in ſpeaking of the river, wherein Ma- tal. Peg. 4. 
Uu | rullus 


at the end of the 


(4) Naudæus, in 


(a) Ex Callima- 


NT . 


* 


170 


( 4) Jovius in E- 
is, cap. 
3 g Tanten 
ſtipendio ſeſe 
alere coactus. 
Pier. Valer. de 
Liter, infel. ib. 


ii. 
(+) Jovius, ibid. 


te) Jul. Cæſ. 
Scaliger, Poet. 
lib. vi, cap. 1. 
Joſ. Scalig. in 
Catull. Epigr. 
Ixvii. 


(4) Crinitus de 
honeſta, diſcipl. 
lib. xxiii, cap. 
Vit. Jo. Secun- 
dus Epigr. Jo- 
vius, ubi ſupra. 
Pontanus apud 

; 8 ibid. 
ier. Valerian. 

de Liter. infel. 


& 


-. himſelf about politeneſs of ftile : The ſecond is, that 


MARULLUS. 


cruel vexation of ſeeing and hearing the inſults of an inſolent conqueror, that made him 


— 


remove from Greece. He lifted himſelf a ſoldier in Italy [CJ, and ſerved in the ca- 
valry, under Nicolas Ralla (a), who was of Lacedemon. He joined learning with 
arms, and would be no leſs a Poet than a ſoldier: and becauſe he feared, leſt his ſkill 
in making Greek verſes ſhould not be thought any thing extraordinary, he applied 


books of Hymns. He began a Poem about the education of princes, which he never ubi fopra. 
finiſhed, What was found of it among his papers, was printed with the Epigrams and 7) 


himſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of Latin Poetry, and by this means he acquired 
a great reputation (b). His Latin verſes conſiſt of four books of Epigrams, and four 7+) 5 


ee Crinitus, 


Paulo ante 


Hymns, of all which there have been ſeveral editions. Authors are divided in their Grzcoum . 
opinions about theſe Poems. For ſome critics, ſuch as the two Scaligers (c), ſpeak very cm Wen 


cum 4 


ill of them. But other writers have commended Marullus very much (d). He gained cjus gentiÞige 
many enemies by cenſuring too freely the antient Latin Poets (e). Floridus Sabinus un- teaming,” 
dertook their defence, and treated him harſhly. Politian had a great quarrel with him ils hte «. 


tenderat. Je- 


upon the ſame occaſion (F). I ſpeak elſewhere (g) of the marriage of Marullus with 244, a 


the learned Alexandra Scala. 


But here I muſt take notice, that he was of a reſtleſs 


ſpirit, and could never find a fixed place, for his body, or for his ſtudies [DJ]. Other (g/ Tn theartg 
learned men became famous by tranſlating books: but he deſpiſed this labour (5) [E], ; 
either as a thing below him, or too hazardous, and he was thinking, of ſomething of a“ =» 


rullus was drowned : Flumen Cæcina Marulli Bizan- 


tini viri doi, fed de Chriſtiana pietate haud ſane ſen- 
tientis interitu illuſtratum. He, who publiſhed ſome 


curious notes upon Sannazar, makes uſe of two proofs _ 
againſt thoſe, who pretended, that John Francis Picus 


afliſted Marullus in making his hymns. The firſt is, 
that Picus was ſo much addicted to the ſtudy of Chri- 
ſtian Theology, that it is not probable that he troubled 


there is no footſtep of Chriſtianity in the hymns of 


 Marullus. In hymnis adjutum fuiſſe a Joann. Franciſco 
Pico erant qui aſſererent Lilii Gyraldi ætate, quod ta- 


(3) Not. ad San- 
naz. pag. 189. 
Edit. Amſte). 
1689. See alſo 
fag. 201. 


(4) Pier. Val. de 


Liter. infel. /:6, 
11, pag. m. JO» 


6 


men mihi neutiquam veriſimile fit, cum conſtet Picum 
tanto fludio incubuiſſe Chriſtian æ Theolgiæ, ut omnem 
prorſus flyli atque elocutionis ornatum neg lexiſſe merito vi- 
deri paſſit. Marullum verò fi legas, nec volam, nec wveſti- 
gium hominis Chriſtiani invenias (3). This ſeems to 
me good reaſoning. Pierius Valerianus relates, that 
this Poet uttered horrible blaſphemies when he died. 
Ferunt illum primo ſtatim caſu vehementer excanduiſſe, 
utque erat jræ impatiens convitia & maledicta in ſuperos 
detorfiſſe (4). 
poems tolerable, if they had contained leſs Paga- 
niſm : Marulli pauca legi, ſays he in his Ciceronianus, 
tolerabilia fi minus haberent paganitatis. This Paga- 


niſm was not the greateſt fault of Marullus ; his im- 


pieties are much more to be condemned; which doubt - 
leſs were the cauſe why Lucretius pleaſed him ſo 


much, that he put out a new edition of that author, 


(5) Gyral. Dia- 
log. 6 de Poets 
ſui temp. 


(6) Crinitus, de 
hon. Diſc, 46. 


Ex xiii, cap. vii. 


and endeavoured to imitate him (5), and ſaid, that 


we muſt only read other Poets, but get Virgil and 


Lucretius by heart (6). Joſeph Scaliger, in his notes 


upon Catullus, thunders againſt this edition. Here 


follows a proof of the impudent impiety, wherewith 
Marullus blaſphemed heaven : | 


At pia pro patria, pro diis, ariſque tuendis, 


(7) Marullus, 
Epigr. ib. i, 
pag, m. 16, 17. 


Indueras Latium dux caput arma tibi. 
Ultoreſque deos jurata in bella trahebas, 
Si modo ſunt curæ juſque piumque deis. 

Sed neque fas, neque jura deos mortalia tangunt, 
Et rapit arbitrio ſors fera cuncta ſuo. | 
Nam quid priſca fides juvit, pietaſque Pelaſgos ? 

Nempe jacent nullo damna levante Deo. 
Aſpice Byzanti quondam gratiflima divis 
Mcenia, Romanz nobile gentis opus. 
Hæc quoque jampridem hoſtili data præda furori eſt 
. Solaque de tanta gloria gente manet (7). 


But pious arms with holy zeal you take 

For your dear country, and religions ſake ; 
A zeal, which vengeful gods to battle. draws, 
If gods regard the juſtice of a cauſe. | 
But they, ſupine, in their own heaven remain, 
Nor aught on earth &re gives their godſbips pain: 
But this wide 4vorld's affairs at random go, 
And fate and fortune govern all below. 


Eraſmus would have thought Marullus's 


Here it is in verſe : 


J that city, where Laurens de Medicis, the parent of df 
Muſes, kindly entertains you, O Marullus, and by his mu- 


ſupra, 
much 


In wvain the ancient Greeks auere good and brave ; 
Their virtues from deftrudion cou'd not ſave. 
Behold Byxantium's walls of wond'rous fame, 
The pride and ghry of the Roman name. | 
To hoftile arms a prey, they flrew'd the plains, 


And nothing, but their memory, remains. 


[C] He lifted himſelf a ſoldier in Iah.] The author 


of the Anecdotes of Florence (8) ſays, that Marullus (8) Pag. 179, 


j 


went from Greece into Italy in a company of Cuiraſ- the Printers, 
ſiers. This may be; but Paul Jovius, whom \this au- who have miſe- 
thor follows moſt, in what concerns the learndd men 2501) disfigured 


. th 
of that time, ſays no ſuch thing. His words are theſe. in this ook, 2 


Inter alarios (Fa) equites deſcriptus, Nicolao Ralla Sparta- have put M-. 


no duce in Italia militavit. I do not believe, that Ala- cilius for Marul. 
rius Eques ſhould be tranſlated a cuiraſfier. uy, -* At page 
. 3 5 161, they have 
L( Sa) If it were certain, that Paul Jovius wrote put Trachamt 
alarios, without any mark of abbreviation in the copy, for Tarchaniae, 
alarii equites, in my opinion, would mean the 140i 


horſe, and not cuiraſſiers; the light cavalry being, 


if I may ſo ſay, wings in compariſon of the others. 
But perhaps, inſtead of alarios equites, the true read- 
ing is Alabaſtarios equites, Croſs-bow-men, as the Alba- 
nian cayalry was at that time, fince known in France 
by the name of Effradiots Rem. Crir.] | 

LD] He was of a reſtleſs ſpirit, and could never find 
a fixed place for his body, or his ſtudies.] I will cite for 


this two authors: Inquieto ingenio nullibi ſedem 


9 wry 5 nactus, in curſu ſtudiorum ac itinerum ſem- 
per fuit (9). - - - - Being of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, he 
« ſettled no A but 6M . 1 2 tra- (9) Jov- in Ebb, 
wellig. © Nullius unquam principis liberalitate ita T. 

* adjutus, ut in literarum otium ſe conferre poſſet (10). (10) Pier. Vale 
He newer gained ſo much by the bounty of princes, rian. de infel. 

* that he could retire, and devote himſelf to his ſtudies.” Litter, lib. ii 
I know not whether one may oppoſe to their teſtimony | 

that of Crinitus. Let every one do as he pleaſes : 


* 


Et gradum 
Placuit ad urbem flectere, 
Qua noſter Medices Pieridum parens 
Marulle hoſpitium dulce tibi exhibet, 
Ac te perpetuis muneribus fovens 
Phœbum non patitur tela reſumere 


Laurens Camcenarum decus (11). ( x) Crinitus, 
„ . N . 5 75. un, Poemat; 
That is, 


ag. m. $28, 


= towards you, ſuffers not Phæbus to reſume his 
rts. 5 | 


Marullus therefore had a good Mzxcenas in the perſon 
of Laurence de Medicis. Crinitus praiſes Marullus 
very much, particularly in his Nænia de obitu Poite 
Marulli. | 

LE] He deſpiſed the labour of tranſlating.) Mr Varil- 


las (12) tells us, that Laurence de Medicis deſired Marul- 12) Anec, d 
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(13)! 


qui 0! 
diceba 
Valer 


(14) 
179. 


(15) 
nis { 
fallen 
cæco 
lentei 
Jovi. 
pra. 


(16) 
ubi ft 


(17) 

confic 
fort « 
make 
ſome! 
as me 
drun! 


(18) 
do L. 


kk 


Nun, 


179, 
ers, 
miſe⸗ 
gured 
r names 
ok, 


Mar- 


Marul- 
pag. 
y have 
hamote 
ha 11 le. 


in Elog. 


Uiil, 


r. Vale · 


infel. 


lib, : ls 


initus, 
Po mat. 
| $23, 


eee SN IIS 


lenter abripuit. 


againſt Heaven. 


ſays no ſuch thing [H]. 


lus, in his letters which are ſtill extant, to tranſlate the 
moral works of Plutarch, but that Marullus © had 
* ſo great an averhon for that ſort of work, wherein 
© one muſt, ſaid he, make himſelf a ſlave to the ſen- 
« timents' of another, that it was impoſſible for him to 
« finiſh the firſt page of that verſion.” | 


that, which runs by Volterra, and which the antients 
called Cecina. It ſtill retains the ſame name, as Clu- 

verius and Baudrand affirm, ſo that I cannot under- 

ſtand why Pierius Varillas ſays, that it is now 

(13) Dum Siclam named Sicla (13), nor, why Valerius calls it the 
qui olim Cecina river of Volterra (14). Paul Jovius ſays, that it was 
dicebatur. Pier. more ſwelled than ordinary, that day on which Ma- 
Paler, ub! ſupra. rullus was drowned in it (15): But Valerianus ſays 
the quite contrary; and ſince he is more particular in 

(14) Mel. Per this — he 4 more worthy of 8 than the 
AY other; and it appears, that he had examined the 
(15) Cecina am- circumſtances. Marullus, ſays he, perceiving, that 


nis ſolito inflatior his horſe ſo ſunk with his fore feet in the water, that 


fallente equum 
cæco vado vio- 


he could not diſengage himſelf, grew angry, and ſpur- 
red him: but he Fa with his horſe, and, having his 
Joviut, ubi ſu- leg entangled under the belly of the beaſt, there wanted 
. but little water to choak him. Fluvium vel exigua 
tunc aqua fluentem ingreſſus, ſive equum potaturus five 

alia de cauſa tantillum immoratus, ſenfit equum anterio- 

ribus pedibus ita in arenas alvei ſemper infidi woraginoſas 

| abforberi ut emergere inde non pofſet . . . . modica ad- 
(16) Pier. Valer. modum ejus profluentis aqua ſuffocatus interiit (16). The 
ubi ſupra. liberty, which Varillas takes in paraphraſing upon 
What he borrows from another, was prepoſterous upon 
is occaſion. To tranſlate the words of Paul Jo- 
vius, /folito inflatior, he ſays, that the rains had ex- 
traordinarily felled the river, and yet, according to 
him, Marullus was fording it. He was either drunk 


— 


or mad, you will ſay; the adverb extraordinarily 


decides it upon this occaſion. Let us not go ſo faſt: 

| T remember I have read in a book of Lancelotti of 
Gn Perugia, that the inhabitants of the country advertiſed 
confidence in that A 
fort of people our Marullus not to paſs the river, becauſe great 
makes a man rains had fallen that night. To whom he anſwered, 
ſometimes as bold that he was afraid of Mars, and not of Neptune ; for 
as maineG or he relied upon the Aftrologers (17), who had caſt his 


dr unkenneſs. ; 


nativity, and told him, that he ought to be afraid of 


(18) Don Secon- àrms, and that he would do well not to go to the war (18). 
do Lancellotti da Volaterranus obſerves, that Marullus, who had lodged 
Perugia Abbate in his houſe, parted from him the ſame day he was 
Peron by tbe drowned; and he ſpeaks honourably of him (19). Voſſius, 
Chi 154.2 x in his treatiſe of the Latin Poets, ſays, that day was 


Chi Vindovina & * a 
Savio, /i6, i, the fifteenth of June, 1511 (20). I believe, this er- 


Diſapanno iii, ror proceeded originally from the two haſty reading 
Pa. hy He of a paſſage in Paul Jovius, wherein the day, on which 
Ii. aul. Cort. Marullus died, is ſet down in this manner: Eo die 


quo Ludovicus Sfortia captus ut ferrato in carcerg, 
(19) Jo. Jovia= miſer expiraret, in ulteriorem Galliam eſt perductus. 
nus Pontanus * That day, in which Lewis Sforza, being taken, was 
2 habuit © carried to the fartheſt part of France, to die miſerably 
Moor rs in an iron priſon.” Somebody, not carefully attend- 
hoſpitem meum, ing to the words, confounded the day, on which 
qui eodem die quo Lewis Sforza was ſeized, with the day of his death; 
2 Volaterris and, becauſe his death happened in 1511, they con- 
Pr eas cluded, that our Poet died alſo in the fame year. 
et, vir acris cum The ſeizing of Lewis Sforza was on the eleventh of 
ingenii tum judi- April, 1500 (21). Mr Baillet (22) follows the Chro- 
A. Vat, lib. nology of Voſſius, abating one day. 1 8 
9 Pag. m. [G] This was in the year 1500.) The manner, in 
= which Paul Jovius characteriſes this year, does not 
(20) Id factum ſuffer us to doubt, that it was the laſt of the XVth 
Av II. Kal, Jul. Century. See the preceding remark, at the end. 
an. cloI9xz, Peter de St Romauld is miſtaken half a century; for 
| thus he ſpeaks under the year 1545. Michael Ma- 
(21) Lobe, rullus, a native of Conſtantinople, who wrote very 
ron. Frangoiſe, © ele ntly in Latin verſe, in imitation of Catullus 


* nog F and 'Tibullus, and who had ſerved the emperor 


Maximilian, in the quality of a captain, was drowned 
in Tuſcany ; which an Italian Poet deploring, in his 


ur leg Poetes, 
num. 1 244. 


a 


MARULLUS. 
much greater importance, when he was drowned in a river of Tuſcany [F], blaſpheming 


This was in the year 1300 [G. I have read, in a late book, that this 
misfortune was foretold him a long time hefore ; but the witneſs, who is alledged for it, 


[FI] He was drowned in à river of Tuſcany. ] It is 


% 
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© epitaph, ſays at the end of it, that if he muſt loſe 
* his life in water, | 


Mergier Aonio flumine debuerat : 
He ſhould have periſh d in th' Aonian ſtreum. 
© Which way of ſpeaking did not pleaſe the late Mr 


de Balzac (23). 
Sandius refutes Voſſius by this reaſon, namely, that W 


Pontanus, who died in 1503, or 1505, made verſes Threfor Chro- 


/apon the death of Marullus. He obſerves, that there are nologique, Tom. 


ſome, who place the death of Marullus, on the ſixteenth *'> £48: 1. 300. 

of May 1466, and he convicts them of falſhood by the © Þ:1226, S0- 

epigrams of that Poet againſt Pope Innocent VIII, pag. m. 228. : 

and upon the death of Theodorus Gaza, and John | 

Picus Mirandula. 'This Pope fat in the ſee of Rome - 

from 1484, to 1492. Theodorus Gaza died in 1478; 

and John Picus Mirandula in 1494 ; therefore the 

proofs of Sandius are very good; and he had reaſon 

to reject the opinion of thoſe, who ſaid, that Ma- 

Tullus flouriſhed in the year 1520 (24). | 
[H] I have read, in a late book, that this misfortune Sandius, Not. in 

avas foretold him . . but the witneſs, wwho is alledged, ſays Voſſium de Hiſt, 

no ſuch thing.] To determine this queſtion of matter of Lat. pag. 227. 

fact, we need only compare the paſſage of the modern 

author with the words of Pierius Valerianus, who is 

his witneſs. * Suffocatus eſt Marullus in Tuſciæ amne 

Cecina fallente equum veſtigio. Miſerabile id leti 

b Scat hut annis ante ipſi prædictum fuiſſe, inde- 

que ſemper aquas timuiſſe auctor eſt Pierius Valeria- 

nus in Dialogis de literatorum infelicitate, qui rei 

veritatem ignorare non poterat, ipſamque adeo car- 

mine quodam ſuo, multo ante Marulli mortem poſte- 


© ritati palam fecerat (25). - - Marullus was choaked in (25) Not. ad 


* the Cecina, a river ee his horſe's foot /ogirg: Sannavart Elegs - | 
ind 


* Pierius Valerianus, inihis dialogues of the misfortune If pag. 191. Edits 
learned men, tells us, that this unfortunate kind of Amſtel. 1689. 
© death was foretold him many years before, and that | 
from that time he was always afraid of water ; nor 

could Pierius be ignorant of the truth of the fad, 

* ewhich he publiſhed in one of his poems, long before Ma- 

* rulluss death” According to this account, we 

have here, not one of thoſe predictions made after the 

event, which are ſo frequent, but a prediction pub- 

liſhed a long time before the event; which would 

therefore be of great moment, if the matter of fact 

were certain. Now let us ſhew, that Pierius Vale- 

rianus ſays nothing of the prediction, and that his 

verſes were made after the misfortune of Marullus. I | 
have cited above (26) a long paſſage out of his tract (26) In aitation 
de Literatorum Infelicitate, the concluſion whereof was, (T6). 1 
aqua ſuffocatus interitt : after which words immediately 

follow theſe : © Verum igitur fuit quod meus Pierius 

jam tum puer de Marullo cecinit. C A T. Quid- 

* nam? illud muſici recita obſecro quoniam libenter 

© ejus cantilenas auſculto. - - - - 1 was true therefore, 

* what Pierius, then a boy, ſuns of Marullus. C AT. 

« pray recite theſe verſes 3 for 7 am always pleaſed to 

hear his poetry. Then the verſes of Pierius are re- 

lated, which turn upon this thought, That Marullus 

ought not to be troubled at his periſhing in water. 

The fear which is attributed to him, reſpects only the 

time, in which his horſe fell under him in the Cecina. 


But ſome, perhaps, may ſay, Pierius was very young 


when he made thoſe verſes, jam tum puer; he made 

them therefore before the year 1500 ; for, according 

to Thuanus, he died in 1550, aged eighty three years. | 

I anſwer, that Thuanus is miſtaken. Imperialis (27) (25) See zis Mu- 
places the death of Pierius in 1558, and makes him trum Hiſtori- 
to be then no more than eighty one years of age: and cum, pag. 40. 
thus he would have been but twenty three years old, 

when Marullus'died. Now it is not without precedent, 

in good Latin authors, to call one of that age puer; 

and however it be, the verſes of Pierius did not pre- 

cede the death of Marullus. 
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{a) Michel 
Giuſtiniani, gli 
Scrittori Liguri 
deſcritti, pag. 
24. Nicius Ery- 
thræus, Pina- 
coth I, Pag. 
113. 


65 A tovn in 
the ſtate of Ge- 

noa. 

46) Giuſtiniani, 


ib. Pag. 25. 


24. 


the XVIIth century (a). 
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M ASCARDI (AvevsTiNn) was a learned man, and one of the beſt Orators of 


1640 (c). 


He was born at Sarzana (5) in 1391, and died there in 
You will find in Moreri, that he was chamberlain to Urban VIII, and that 


this Pope founded for him a proſeſſor's chair of Rhetoric in the college della Sapienza in 


1628, 


He granted him for life a penſion of five hundred crowns (4). 


If Maſcardi was 


always in want, and oppreſſed with debts, it was not ſo much becauſe he neglected his 
buſineſs, as becauſe he diverted himſelf too much; for it muſt be confeſſed, that his (.) ta. iv, pox, 
manner of living was not ſo highly eſteemed as his wit and learning [A]. He was for 25. 

ſome time prince of the academy of the Humoriſts (e); and he had a paper-war with /) T 


Paganinus Gaudentius, and other authors [B]. 
tiſe dell' Arte Hiſtorica, and had loſt a conſiderable ſum by it, if cardinal Mazarin had 


He printed at his own expence his trea- Maracci, Biblior, 
Mariam, read in 


Merert, Maracci, 


not procured many copies to be ſold at Paris [C]. The authors, who ſpeak of him, and Biblotheca Ma- 


(4) 14. ib, pag. to whom Moreri refers us (F), are quoted by Michael Juſtiniani (g). 


Tlana. 


There is in the works of Balzac a certain diſcourſe, wherein he ſharply cenſures our (9 Ubi ſupra, 
Maſcardi, without naming him [D]. Ts Sw 


[A] His manner of living was not fo highly eſteemed 
as his wit and learning.) To this purpoſe I ſhall cite 


a paſſage, whereby we learn, that Maſcardi lodged 


always in other peoples houſes, and that proviſionally, 


and ſpent his money without diſcretion. * Utinam 


(.) Nicius Ery- 
thræus, Pina- 


coth I, pag. 113. 


ſecundiore prudentia ac SANCTITATI1s fama 
«© fuifſet, nec in hac parte vitæ, ut fama eſt, claudi- 
caſſet; profecto ad egregias ejus virtutes hæc quo- 
que præſtantiſſina omnium laus acceſſiſſet. Sed 


* homo in re familiari negligens, profuſus, nulla pe- 


cuniæ acceſſione ſuppeditare ſuis ſumptibus poterat; 
in ſuis nummis nunquam, in zre alieno ſemper : &, 
quod mireris magis, nunquam certis ac conductis 
< xdibus habitavit, ſed incertis atque precariis (1). 
I wiſh he had been more famed for prudence and 
© PROBITY, and had not, as is reported, been blameable 
in this part of his life: the reſt of his excellent vir- 
© tues, then, would have been crowned with this greateſt 
* of praiſe. But, being careleſs in his domeſtic affairs, 
and profuſe, no ſums were ſufficient for his expences 3 
© he avas. always in debt, and lived upon other peoples 
* money 3 and, what is ſtrange, he never had a ſettled 
* habitation. | 


[B] He had a paper-war with ſeveral authors.] In 


| his hiſtory of the conſpiracy of count Fieſche, he very 


often attacks the religion of Ubert Folietta, He did 


the like in his other books, againſt ſome writers; 


which was the reaſon why he was attacked in his 


turn. Venendo efſo parimente tacciato da Paganino 


(2) Michel 
Qiuſtiniani, gli 
Scrittori Liguri 
deſcritti, pag. 
= Af | 


(3) Ib. Pag. 25. 


Gaudentio, mi fi dara motivo di far qualche refleſſione 


nel libro de gli Academici Humoriſti, per vedir quale 
di loro ſoſtien meglio le ſue accuſe (2). To the ſecond edi- 
tion of his hiſtory of the conſpiracy of the count 
Fieſche are added the objections that were made to 
him, and his anſwer to them. 


has been publiſhed : the abbot Michael Juſtiniani had 


read it in manuſcript (3). 


[C] Cardinal Mazarin procured many copies to be ſold 
of his treatiſe dell' Arte Hiſtorica.] Among an infinite 
number of ridiculous things, which are objected to this 


_ cardinal during the troubles of Paris, it was ſaid, that 


(a) Taken from and returned to his dioceſe, 
ſixteenth of 


the Memoires de 
Treuouæx, Jan. 
1705 P48: 95> 
& ſeg. 


he traded in all manner of merchandize, and that 


 MASCARON (JvrLivs), one of the greateſt preachers of the XVIIth century, 
was born at Marſeilles in the year 1634. He inherited from his father, the moſt famous 
advocate of the Parliament of Aix, the uncommon talent of Eloquence, which diſtinguiſhed 
him. He entered very young into the congregation of the Oratory, and he taught Rhe- 
toric, from the age of twenty-two years, at Mans. Soon after he mounted the pulpit, and 
preached with great great ſucceſs in the church of St Peter at Saumur. The biſhop of 
Mans, deſiring io keep jo able a preacher in his church, made him a prebend of it, He was 
admired at Paris, when he preached the Advent-ſermons at the oratory. He was ap- 
pointed, in 1666, to make the funeral oration of the queen- mother. Afterwards he preach- _ 
ed at court five or ſix years, and was nominated to the biſhopric of Tulle in the year 
1671. Having pronounced, with the uſual applauſe, the funeral oration of the mareſchal 
Turenne in 1675, be was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Agen. He was ſent for, in 1694, to 
preach the Lent-ſermons at court. The year following, be opened the aſſembly of the Clergy, 
where be died of a dropſy, and a complication of diſtempers, the 
December, 1703 (a). His life is prefixed to a collection of his funeral orations, 


publiſhed at Paris in the year 1704 in 129. 


, 


= «i 
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i I know not whether 
his anſwer to Brunor Taverna, concerning that hiſtory, 


» . 


he even made an auction of books in the palace 
d'Eftree (4). 
I believe I have ſufficiently proved the contrary. in his Dialogue 
But now to juſtify likewiſe this ſale of books, which 4 Maſcurat, 
© was the beſt and moſt decent way the cardinal could P“. 70. 

© uſe, to teſtify the care he always took of learned (5) Naudẽ, ib 
men; we muſt know, that the Sieur Agoſtino : —- 
* Maſcardi, who was accounted the beſt writer of 
* Italy in his time, thought fit to print, in 1636, a 
book of his own writing, intituled, Dell Arte Hi- | 
* ftorica trattati cinque (6), in 4to, and ſo thick, that (6) Naude had 
it contained near a hundred ſheets ; and becauſe la conceived a good 
© Tawola di Cebete, Te Pompe del Campidiglio, la Con- 2,99 ah 2 _ 
* giura dei Fieſehi, te Proſe, i diſeorſi Academici, Sikva- Hillicgr alia 
rum five variorum Carminum libri iv; and, in a Politica, pag. m. 
word, all his works had fold very well, he 97 67. 

many more copies of this than of the preceding 

ones, to be printed: wherein he was ſo unſucceſi- 

ful, that the greateſt part of the copies were left on 

his hands, becauſe few people delighted in ſuch kind 

of matters. As he was complaining of this one day 

to cardinal Mazarin, he propoſed to ſend ſome 

© bales of them to Paris, where he had a man to 

© manage his affairs, who ſhould take care to ſell them 

for him, and remit him the money he took: | 

© which the Sieur Maſcardi very willingly accepted |. 


o 


of; and by this means he prevented a great loſs, 


© which was almoſt unavoidable. I have this ſtory 
from the man himſelf, who managed at that time 
the cardinal's affairs in that city.” | 
[D] There is in Balxac's works . .. . a diſcourſe, 
auherein he ſharply cenſures our Maſcardi, without 
naming him.) It is in a diſſertation, which was printed 
with the Socrete Chretien. It conſiſts of ſome remarks 
upon divers pieces: thoſe, which concern the philo- 
ſophical Orator, point at him, who is the ſubject of 
this article. Of this Balzac himſelf. informs us, in 
theſe words of a letter, which he wrote to Mr Conrart, 
January 4, 1641. It is Maſcardi, whom I mean, for 
* certain very ill things, which I obſerved in him, (7) Balzacs Ler- 
before he had refined his ſtyle, and formed his judg- ter to Conrart, 
© mane (9). 4 fag. n. gb, 
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Naude (5) anſwered in his behalf thus: (4) See Naw, 
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(a) Alegambe, in 
Bibl. Script. So- 
ciet. Jeſu, Page 
417» Be. 


(1) It contains 
ſearce more than 
EE twenty pages in 
| the edition of 
1611, in 12m0. 


(2) Scaliger, 
Confut. Fabulæ 
Burdonum, pag. 


m. 324. 
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MASSARIUS (Jzrom), doctor of Phyſic, and native of Vicenza, lived in the 
XVIth century, and left his country, to ſeek for a land of liberty, where he might 


openly, and without fear of the conſequences, embrace the Proteſtant religion. He 


retired into Switzerland, and there publiſhed a controverſial work [4]. It is ſaid, that 


he taught at Straſburg, and that he died in the year 1564 (a). 
titles of ſome other works, which are aſcribed to him (þ). 


[4] He publiſbed a controverfial work.) The title of 
it is: Euſebius Captivus, frve modus procedendi in Curia 


Romana contra Ewvangelices 3 in quo eft Epitome præci- 


puorum capitum doring Chriftiane, & Refutatio Pon- 


tificiz Synagoge : una cum hiſtorits de Vitis aliguot Pon- 


ficum, que ad negotium religionis ſcitu utiles ſunt ac ne- 


ceſſariæ. He gives himſelf the name of Hieronymus 
Marius Vincentinus (1). Placcius has not mentioned 
this in his collection of pſeudonymous writers. The 
reaſon of Maſſarius's publiſhing this work was this: 


His friends took it ill that he had left Italy, to re- 


tire into Switzerland: they were of the ſame ſenti- 
ments, that he was, as to religion : but worldly mo- 
tives prevailed upon them ſhamefully and publickly to 


abjure Proteſtantiſm. They exhorted him to follow 
their example, and to quit a communion, which they 
called heretical, and they deſired him to come and 


confer with them a little. He was afraid leſt they 
ſhould entrap him, and rejected the propoſition. 
Some perſons of merit gave a bad turn to this, as if 
he diſtruſted his cauſe. This made him take pen in 


J will ſet down the 


hand, to ſhew, that he did not refuſe conferences 
for the reaſon they ſuſpected, but becauſe he did not 
believe, his friends propoſed . them with a good de- 
ſign. He feigns in his book, that a true believer (2), 
a priſoner at Rome, pives an account of his faith be- 
fore the Pope and the Inquiſition. The affair com- 
prehends three days: the judges ſpeak little; the 
priſoner is almoſt the only ſpeaker. The work was 
dedicated by the author to the ſenate of Berne, and 
printed at Baſil, for Oporinus, in the year 1553, in 
8vo, as is affirmed in the Abridgment of Geſner's 


Bibliotheque : but Chriſtopher Pezelius, who procured 


a more correct edition of it in 1597 (3), ſuppoſes, 
that it had been printed in the year 155 | 
We find, in the abridgment of the iame Bibliothe- 
que, that Maſſarius had compoſed an excellent gram- 
mar of the German tongue, and that his Hebrew 
grammar was never publiſhed. His Latin verſion 
and paraphaſe of the treatiſe of Hippocrates de Natura 


Hominis was printed at Straſburg in 1564 (5). 


MATMAN (Ropol Rus) born at Lucerne in Swiſſerland, became a Jeſait at 
eighteen years of age, He taught Rhetoric for twenty years, and died at Munich 
September 18, 1612, after he had been thirty years in the Society. He prepared ſeveral 


books for the public (a). 
have attributed to Scioppius [A]. 


[A] He wrote, againſt Scaliger, a little book, which 
many perſons have attributed to Scioppius.] It was printed 
at Ingolftad in 1608, in 4to, with this title; Corne- 
lii Denii Brugenſis tres Capellz, ſive admonitio ad Fo- 


ſepbum Fuſtum Burdonem Fulii Burdonis F. Benedicti 


Burdonis N. prius Scaligerum nunc Sacrilegum. Scioppius 
re- printed it in 1611, with his Oporini Grubinii Ampho- 
tides Scioppianæ. Scaliger ſpeaks with great contempt 


of this little book (1) : Hoc mittimus, ſays he (2), 
« pon Japponenſem, retrimentum inſcitiæ, im- 


S purum Auctorem libelli de tribus Capellis, cujus in- 
« ſcitia certat cum improbitate: quanquam non deſunt 
qui Furem Veſpillonis filium auctorem aſſerant - - 


© I ſend this to the Faponeſe Apoſtle, the very dregs of 
* ignorance, and the filthy author of the book De Tribus 


Capellis, zz which there is as much ſtupidity as knawvery 3 
* 


MAUGIN (Joan), firnamed the Angevin [A, live 


He wrote againſt Scaliger, a little book, which many perſons 


ibo ſome aſcribe it to the bearers ſon.” Theſe laſt 
words ſignify, that ſome attributed this book to 
Scioppius. 
nion of ſome perſons (3), and refutes thoſe, who ſhould 
deny it upon this ground, that it is not in the catalogue 
of the writings of Scioppius. The author of the Deca: 
Decadum (4) cites a paſſage of Scioppius, to ſhew, that 
the Jeſuits of Ingolſtad are the true authors of the book 
De Tribus Capellis, but he knows not the name of the 


Jeſuit, who wrote this ſatire, and he alledges a paſ- 


ſage of Scaliger (5), which does not at all prove, as 
he pretends, that it was Martin Delrio. Mr Baillet 
has already obſerved, that Denius Burgens Cornelius, is 
a diſguiſe for Ralph Matman (6) ; and, ſince Ale- 
gambe affirms it (7), we muſt believe it. 


— 


Mr Placcius obſerves, that this is the opi- 6 


d in the XVIth century, and 


MASSARIUS MATMAN. MAUOIN. 73 


(a) Konig, Rü- 
lioth. pag, 2 


) See the re- 
mark, towards 


the end, 


(2) Whom he 
calls E febius Us 


rant us. 


(3) At Zurich, 
for John Wol- 
ſius, in vo. 


(4) Editus eſt 
ante annos qua- 
draginta duos. 
Pezelius, Epiſi. 
Dedic. dated in 
1597. 


(5) Lindenius re- 
novatus, pag. 


424+ 


(3) Tres Capella 
- « + Scioppianæ 
videntur nonnul- 
lis. Placcius de 
Anonymis, pag. 
7 | EN 
(4) Johannes 
Albertus Faber, 
Dec, Decadum, 
num. XXV117. 


(5) Taken from 5 


the Confutatio 
Fabulæ Burdo- 


num, Pag. 330. 
(6) Baillet, Liſt 
of diſguiſed Au- 
thors, at the 


word DENIUS. 


(7) Alegambe, 
Biblioth. Script. 
Societ, Pag. 
417. 


publiſned ſeveral books in French, ſome in verſe, others in proſe. The greateſt part 
were only tranſlations. That of Machiavel's diſcourſes on Livy was printed at Paris, in 


_ folio, in the year 1548, and in 167 in 1572 (a). He publiſhed in the fame city, in 


(a) Du Verdier, 
Bibl. Franc. Pag. 


1546, in folio, The Hiſtory of Palmerin of Oliva, ſon of king Florendos of Macedonia, and a. | 


book of the New Triſtan, prince of Leonnois, knight of the round table, and Yſeulta, princeſs 
of Yrland, queen of Cornwall, was printed at Paris in folio, in 1554 (c). He dedicated 
it to Mr de Maupas, abbot of $t John of Laon, counſellor and almoner in ordinary to the nothing of this 
king, and ingenuouſly confeſſes to him, that he choſe him for the hero of his book, be- 
cauſe he knew, that his hand had never been cloſe to thoſe, who had preſented to him their of : 567. 


works ſmall or great. 
ſtored him to liberty (d). 


He alledges another reafon ; namely, 


June 1554, and begins with a piece of raillery, which you will ſee below [B]. 


A] Sirnamed, the Angevin.] He thus briefly ſigns the 
Epiſtle Dedicatory of his New Triftan; and he puts in 
the title-page of this book, made French by Fohn 
Maugin, called the Angevin. 'This ſhews, that he 
was more known by the name of his native country, 
than by that of his family. He was of Angers, ac- 

cording to la Croix du Maine, who adds, that he was 
lir-named, the little Angevin (1). Du Verdier Vau- 
Privas has made the fame remark. If there had been 
at that time another writer, named Maugin, native of 
another province, or of the. country of Anjou, but 
more conſiderable than he, either by his ſtature, or 
his merit, the fir-name, I am ſpeaking of, would not 
be ominous 3 but, as our John Maugin had not a con- 


temporary, who wrote books, and was of the fame 
VOL. IV. 


4 


name, we may reaſonably believe, that he was of 


mean extraction, and of ſmall ſtature, a foot-boy, a 
journey-man Taylor, fc. oftener bears the name of 
his province, than that of his family; and it is not 
without example, that a lacquey has become a diſtin- 
guiſhed Poet and author. | 


' the fair Griana, daughter of the emperor of Conſtantinople, tranſlated from Ttalian (b). His firſt % 18. ib. 


(c) La Croix du 
Maine, knew 


edition: he men- 
tions only that 


that Mr de Maupas had re- % See dhe re- 
This epiſtle dedicatory is dated from Laon the twentieth of mark [2]. 


[B] The Epiſtle Dedicatory of his New Triſtan begins 


ewith the following piece of raillery.] * My lord, it has 
© been the common pretence of all French authors for 
this twenty years, either that their copies have been 
* ſtolen from them, or that the importunity of their 
friends have forced them to publiſh them. I know 
how commendable modeſty is: but to reckon ſimpli- 
city, and diſtruſt of one's ſelf as ſuch, ſeems to me 
« ſo ridiculous and contemptible, that I will not in 
- 5 | 


the 


074 


(2) Maugin, E- 
piſtle Dedicatory 
to the New 

Tr i ang 


(4) Diod. Sicul. 


{ib, xvi. 


(% In argumento 
Orationis De- 
moſth. contra 
Timocrat. 


was much more inclined to tl 


© the leaſt make this ill uſe of it, tho? among ſome 
« it - paſſes, for opinion and cuſtom. For this reaſon, 
© jt was always my intention and deſire, in oppoſi- 
© tion to theſe men, from the very hour, in which 
«* you kindly freed me from captivity and priſon, 
© to liberty, and the freedom of your ſervice, to pre- 
« ſent you with the product of my pen, which may 
afford you ſo much pleaſure, that I ſhall have fuf- 
« ficient reaſon to be ſatisfied (2).” After the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory, there is an Ode to Mr de Maupas, out of 
which I am going to cite a ſtanza, which may induce 
ſome perſons to think, that Maugin was delivered out 
of the priſons of the Chatelet. | | 


Maugin fut par vous rachete 
D*Enfer, dont mit fa liberté 

Toute a voſtre commande: 

Oultre il vous donne ſes labeurs 
(Meurdriers de ſes vieigles douleurs) 
N'aiant choſe plus grande. 


Suns 


That is, 


Mangin by you from Hell (z) was freed } 
To you his liberty is due: 

The fole amuſement of his griefs, 
His labours he devotes to you. 


For the reſt, the practice which Maugin laughs at, has 
continued to this time. 
faces witneſs it: we have ſeen alſo, from time to 
time, prefaces, which take quite another turn. In 
them the authors acknowledge, that of their own 
accord they publiſh their works. Sincerity 1s not the 
only reaſon which makes them ſpeak thus : they 
have à mind to rally thoſe, who complain of vio- 
lence offered them. | | | 


MAUSOLUS, king of Caria A], is more known as the huſbahnd of Artemiſia, 
than upon any other account; although, during a reign of twenty four years, he acted 


very politicly, and became formidable (a). 


After the example of his predeceſſors, he 


party of the Perſians, than to that of the Greeks 3 and it 


appears (b), that, in favour of the Perſians, but chiefly out of a deſire to enrich himſelf, 


he committed many piracies upon the neighbouring iſles. 


He was one who took money 


with both hands, and gave no quarter to the. purſe of his beſt friends, but made uſe of 


fly artifices to enrich himſelf at their expence [B]. 


ſorts of wicked actions CJ. We mult not therefore wonder, that his conduct was ſome- 
times contrary to the intereſt of the court of Perſia, and that by this means he brought 


(c) See the ha- 
rangue of Iſocra- 
tes ad Philippum, 
in the place 
where he ſpeaks 
of Idrieus, and 
his brother. This 
brother was our 


Mauſolus. 


himſelf into many difficulties (c). He was much concerned in the war which was called 


Confederate [D], and which begun in the CVth Olympiad, between the Athenians on 
one ſide, and thoſe of Rhodes, Chios, Cos and Byzantium, on the other. It was he that 


contrived this league againſt the Athenians (d). Among other exploits he changed during (4) Libanius: in. 


Argument. Or:t, 


this war the democracy of Rhodes into an ariſtocracy z but neither his conqueſts, nor his 
good mien, nor his bravery, nor any of his actions procured him ſuch an immortal name 


A King of Caria.] Aulus Gellius has obſerved, 


that Cicero gives him this title; but that ſome Greek 


(1) Aul. Gellius, 
lib. x, cap. 
ii. 


2. 


(2) In Panegyr. 


* 


(3) Argum. O- 
rat. Demoſth. 
Pro Rhod. 


(4) Polyænus, 
Stratag. lib. vii, 
cap. xxiii. 


(5) Id. ib. 


() Ariſtot. Oe- 
con. lib. ii. 


Hiſtorians give him one that is leſs honourable. Mau- 
ſolus fuit, ut M. Tullius ait, rex terræ Cariz ; 
ut quidam Græcarum Hiſtoriarum ſcriptores Pro- 
vinciæ Græciæ præfectus, Satrapen Græci vo- 
cant (1). - - - Mauſolus was, according to Cicero, 
king of Caria ; but, according to ſome Greek Hiſtorians, 
governor of a province of Greece : the Perſians call it 
Satrapa.” I know not who they are that have 
called him the governor of a province of Greece. 
'The word Satrapa, which 1s Perſian, 1s ſufficient to 
prove, either that Aulus Gellius is miſtaken, or that 
it is not he who has ſaid, Province Græciæ. Charles 
Stephens, Lloyd, and Hofman have formed no ill 
ſuſpicions about this paſſage ; they cite the laſt part of 
it, without changing any thing in it. Iſocrates (2) 
has given to Hecatomnus, the father of Mauſolus, the 
title of Kapias erisalp@, that is, according to the 
paraphraſe of Harpocration, Cariz Satrapes. Mau- 
ſolus is called by the fame Harpocration, and by Sui- 
das 4pyov Kapav, imperans Caribus ; by Libanius 
Kepias Vraey © Cariæ prefefus (z): but by Po- 
lyænus (4), and many others, Bagiazvs Kapias, Rex 
Carie. . bs pf 

[B] He made uſe of fly artifices, to enrich himſelf at the 
expence of his friends.) Read upon this ſubject Polyænus 
(5) and Ariſtotle (6) ; where you may ſee, that if, on 


A «6 GA ͤ NM „ 


one ſide, the court of Perſia taxed Mauſolus at great ſums, 


he knew, on the other, how to indemnify himſelf, 
and exact the ſame ſums from others with uſury. In 
this he was more unjuſt than thoſe great farmers of 
the king's revenues, who, after they have been taxed, 
cauſe their ſubordinate officers to be delivered up into 
their hands. You may ſee moreover in Ariftotle, that 
under this king of Caria, it was very well known 


how to make an advantage of the Lycians inclination 


to wear long hair. They invented a kind of a tax 
which was very gainful. See alſo what I cite out of 


Ariſtotle in the remark [Z]. | | 
[C] He engaged himſelf for money in all forts of wicked 


act ions.] The words of Harpocration, tranſcribed by 
Suidas, are theſe; n d avrov OtlropTE» He 


a8 


Jevès dTeyerbatr meaynalc ypupdror Fore. 
De quo Theopompus ſcribit eum a nullo facinore 
pecuniz cauſa ſibi temperaſſe. Of whom Theopompus 
ewrites, that for money he wwould commit the greatejt 
crimes. Without doubt theſe words are taken out of 
the hiſtories of Theopompus; but he took care not 
to ſpeak thus in the Elogium, he made upon this 
prince, in the Elogium I ſay, which won the prize 
that Artemiſia propoſed to the Orators, that would 
make a panegyric upon her huſband, 'Then for cer- 
tain Theopompus made our Mauſolus a moft accom- 
pliſned prince, and adorned him with all ſorts of 
virtues ; and yet you ſee what he ſays of him in ano- 
ther book. This double dealing, in faying one thing 
with the tongue and another with the pen, is abomi- 


nable: Every thing ought to be ſuſpected in ſuch 


kind of people who divide themſelves into two per- 
ſons, and think it lawful when they conſider them- 
ſelves as Orators, to tell ſuch lies as they would not 
adopt, when they write a hiſtory, by which no 
prize is to be got. This diſtinction is meer ſophiſtry, 
and is no better than that wherewith ſome would 
fave the honour of Procopius. An author of me- 
moirs, and a writer of hiſtory, are wholly and in- 
ſeparably reſponſible for all that comes from their 
pen, when they are one and the fame writer. 
the reſt, although Vitruvius ſpeaks rather to the ad- 
vantage than ditadvantage of Mauſolus, yet one may 
perceive by his words that this prince was an extor- 
tioner (7). He praiſes the magnificence, and the 
good contrivance of his buildings, and the great con- 
veniences in them. 

[D] He aus much concerned in the war, which cas 
called Confederate.] Moreri and Hofman have falſely 
imagined, that there were two Mauſolus's, and that 
he who was concerned in the confederate war, was 
not the ſame with him who was the huſband of Ar- 
temiſia, buried in the Mauſolcum. If they had taken 
the pains to conſult the originals, they would have 
made but one article, which would have been for this 
huſhand, and might have been full enough, indepen- 
dently of his wife. 8 | 
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LE] He 
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(3) Alluding 
perhaps do Mas 
rot's poem inti- 
tuled Hell. 


An infinite number of pre. 
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MAUSOLUS MAU SOLEUM 15 


as his wife did (e) by the ſtately monument which ſhe built for him; and by the tender 


and friendly reſpect ſhe preſerved for his memory; of which we have ſpoke in the © See Lucian 


article of ARTEMISIA. Mauſolus died the laſt year of the CVIth Olympiad, as 
| we have ſhown in the remarks upon the ſame article. He had ſome predeceſſors whoſe 


ial, Mort 
Diog. & Ma a 


names we know [ZE], and ſome ſucceſſors, whoſe names are alſo handed down to us. 
The Phyſician who cured Mauſolus, demanded a great reward, but like a generous 


man [F]. 


The houſe of Mauſolus in Halicarnaſſus, was built with brick, and lined with marble. 
Pliny knew no building more antient than that which was adorned with this Kind of in- 
cruſtation, and this made him conjecture that the art of ſawing marble, was an invention 


of the Carians; which yet he does not affirm. This houſe ſtill remained in the time of 
Pliny. See the proofs of all this in the remark [G]. 


[LE] He bad fome predeceſſors whoſe names we ' know.) 
We read in Suidas (8), that Lygdamis, contemporary 
with Herodotus, was the third tyrant of Halicarnaſſus 
after Artemiſia. Now although Herodotus does not 
ſay, that Lygdamis, the father of Artemiſia, had been 
king of Harlicarnaſſus; yet it is very probable, that 

| the was the daughter of a king, and the widow of a 
king. We may therefore go back as far as her fa- 
ther, who at leaſt, according to the teſtimony of 
% Herod. (ß Herodotus (9) dwelt in Halicarnaſſus. She had a ſon 
«1, cap. xcix. called Piſindelus, whoſe ſon was another Lygdamis, 
who drove away Herodotus from Halicarnaflus : But 

(io) $uidas, ib. he returned thither and drove away the tyrant (10). It 
is very probable that Lygdamis, the ſecond of that name, 

was immediately ſucceeded by Hecatomnus, whoſe 
three ſons Mauſolus, Idrieus and Pexodarus, reigned 
ſucceſſively in Caria, (ſee the the article of Ap a) but 
it is not certain that Hecatomnus was the ſon of Lyg- 
damis. Who knows whether Lygdamis, driven away 
by Herodotus, recovered his poſt? Who knows whe- 
ther Hecatomnus eſtabliſhed himſelf by uſurpation with- 
cdiut being related to Lygdamis? One thing is very well 
(ii) Strab. ib. known, that he was of Mylaſfa (11), and ſettled there 
xiv, pag. 453+ the ſeat of his royalty; and there alſo Mauſolus was 
born. Vitruvius, whb informs us of this, tells us 
moreover, that Mauſolus cauſed his houſe to be built 
in Halicarnaſſus, becauſe he found that city excellently 
well ſituated (12). Ariſtotle informs us of another par- 
ticular (13). Mauſolus deſiring to raiſe money upon 
the city of Mylaſſa, repreſented to the inhabitants, 
that ſuch a city as theirs, which was His native 
(13) Ariſt. Oeco- place, and the capital of his kingdom, ſhould not be 
nom. I. ii. without walls, eſpecially ſince the Perſians threatened it. 
| Every body contributed according to his ability : But 

when Mauſolus had got the money into his hands, 


(8) Sufdas, in 
Hos dor 05" 


(12) Vitruv. de 
Archit. Lib. ii, 
cap. viii. 


ple o e He was ſent for by 


he told them that it was not yet the will of Gov. 
that the city ſhould have walls. | 
[F] The Phyſician who cured Mauſolus, demanded & 


great reward, but like a] generous man.] This was 


Dexippus, a native of the iſle of Cos, and a diſci- 
or by Hecatom- 
nus king of Caria, to cure Maufolus and Pexodarus, 
who were dangeroufly ill, and given over by the Phy- 
ficians. He cured them, but upon this condition, that 
the king, their father, ſhould deſiſt from the war 
againſt the iſle of Cos. Ex vrooytoe idaoa]o Te 
aargoat apes Kovs (fo it muſt be read, and not Ka- 
eas) Tore auTH Weicwra munAcuer. Bos ea condi- 
tione ſanawit, ut bellum quod tum adwverſus Coos ge- _ 
rebat deponeret (14). Was not this very generous ? (74) Sade, 10 
Could there be a better ſubject? Was not this being a;t.xx%<: 
throughly affected with love for one's country? 15 
[G] See the proofs of all this in the remarb.] They 
are contained in this ſhort paſſage of Pliny (15). 1 
Secandi marmor in cruftas neſeis an Cariæ fle- (15) Plin. lb.. 
"62 FEEL LoL [Fog or - 9 een XXXVI, cap. Viz 
rit incventum. Antiquiffima, quod equidem inveni- „ 28 
am, Halicarnaſſi Mauſoli domus (16) Proconneſin mar- F 
more exculta eſt lateritiis parietibus. Vitruvius explains 5760 Que etiam 
this more exactly. Halicarnaſſi, ſays he (17), Po- nunc dirat - - - 
< tentifſimi regis Mauſoli domus cum Proconneſio hich remains to 
© marmore, omnia haberet ornata, parietes habet la- 2 n 
tere ſtructos, qui ad hoc tempus egregiam præſtant 3 prong = 
« firmitatem, ita ſectoriis operibus expoliti ut vitri per- | 
© Juciditatem videantur habere. - - - - At Halicarnaſ (15) Vitruv. lib. 
* fus, the palace of the great ing Mauſolus, is every it, cap. vii, pag. 
© avhere imbelliſhed with Proconnefian marble, and built 29. 


„ evith brick wvalls, which to this time continue exceed. 


© ing ſtrong, and are fo admirably poliſhed by the art 


© of the Stone-cutter, that they ſeem to ſhine like glaſs.” 


MAUSOLEUM. Thus the magnificent monument was firſt called, which Ar- 


temiſia erected to Mauſolus her N 


nd, and which was reckoned one of the ſeven wonders 


of the world. See a deſcription offit in Pliny (a), and in the Supplement to Moreri [ A], (4) Plin. I. 


Afterwards the ſame name was given to all coſtly monuments [BJ. Thus the ſtately monu- 
ment was called, which Auguſtus built during his ſixth conſulſhip, between the Via 


XXXVI, cap. v. 


Flaminia and the Tiber, to be a burial- place for him and his family (0), Strabo has de- (5) Sueton. in 
ſeribed it to us in his fifth book. It is alſo the name which Florus gives (c) to the . . 


monument of the kings of 


gypt, wherein Cleop 


atra ſhut herſelf up, and put herſelf to () Lib. iv, c. 


death. The Latin Dictionaries of Lloyd and, Hofman afford us ſeveral authorities, 
which ſhow, that the word Mauſoleum was given by the Romans to thoſe ſepulchres 
whoſe ſtructures were magnificent; but there are two verſes of Martial [C], which are not 
to be joined with thoſe authorities. The French language has adopted this word in the ſame 
ſenſe with the Romans. We call the monuments of the kings of France Mauſoltes. This 
word is alſo extended to the repreſentations of a monument, which make part of a funeral 


[4]. In the Supplement to Moreri.] The author has 
tranſcribed from Mr Chevreau, without confronting 
him with Pliny. If he had compared him with his 
original, he might have ſeen, That the fronts of the 
Mauſoleum avere not a little broader than its extent 

(1) Chevr. Hitt, from ſouth to north (1), but on the contrary a little 
o the World, leſs. © Patet ab Auſtro, (/ays Pliny) & Septentrione 
36, FA * ſexagenos ternos pedes, brevius a frontibus (2). - - - 
dir, 16879797. L extends, from ſouth to north fixty-three foot, on the 

Font leſs.” Father Hardouin (3) fays, that Dale- 
campius and Leo Allatius did not underſtand this 
chapter. | 

LB] The ſame name is given to all coftly monuments.] 
Mee e 7 /i ke piyas kat ig A- 
Xeunv TegiCasn]@ THY ,, wss a Pojpaict 


(2) Pliny, Ib. 


XXXU1, cap. v. 


(3) Harduin, in 
Plin, ibid, 


* 


Pomp. 


peyaras d i Tr 0] Es- ov To. maps oo 
6 ecru öuvi he, I Mau“ ε dH EA 
fuit operis magnitudo & ornamentorum magnificentia 
ut Romani valde illud mirantes magnificentiſſima quæ- 
que apud ſe monimenta Mauſolea appellarint (4). Such 
eras the greatneſs of the work and magnificence of orna- 
ments, that the Romans extremely admiring it, called all 


(4) Pauſan, 78. 
viii, pag. 250. 


ftately monuments among themſelves Mauſolea. / 


[CJ] Tao werſes of Martial.] It is an evident miſtake 
to think, that theſe words ; 


Aere nec vacuo pendentia Mauſolea, x 
Laudibus immodicis Cares in aſtra ferant (5). (5 Vat: Sheet 


init. 


Nor 
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pomp, and laſt no longer than the time of the funeral. Mr Furetiere is in the right to 


call them Mauſoltes; but he adds a thing very uncertain [D]. | 


mark [B]. 


(1) Prideaux, 
Life of Maho- 
met, pag. m. 96, 


+ Shareftani Go- 
lit notæ ad Al- 

fraganum, Pag. 
8, 9. Makriſi 
Pocockii Spec. 

Hiſt. Arab. pag. 
7 y' 33s 


4 Abul Feda A- 
bol Faraghius, 
pag. 102, Jo- 
hannes Andreas, 
cap. vi, Pococ. 
Spec. Hiſt. Arab. 


Page 175. 


1 Alc. cap. 11, 
Johannes An- 
dreas, cap. On, 
A 7. 


(2) Prideaux, ib. 
Pag. 92, 93. 


(3) Ib. pag. 92. 


* Dan. cap. vi, 
ver. 10. Buxtor- 
fi Synagoga Ju- 
daica, cap. &. 

Maimonwles in 
Halachoth Te- 
phillah, cap. i, 

feet, iii. 


Tf Abul Fara- 
ghius, ag. 102. 


(4) Prideaux, ubi 
ſupra, Pug. 94, 
95. See the re- 
mark [F] of 
the article A- 
BRAHAM. 


4.4 Shareſtani 
Pocockii Spec. 
Hiſt. Arab. pag. 
115, Sionita Ap- 
pendix ad Geo- 
graphiam Nu- 
bienſem, cap, wit 


Nor let the Carians wwith exceſſive praiſe, 


Their hfty monuments io heaven raiſe. 


prove, that by Mauſoleum, 'the Latin - authors under- 
ſtand in general a magnificent monument; for Martial 
ſpeaks there only of the firſt Mauſoleum. 

ID] Furetiere . . . adds a thing wery uncertain.) He 
ſays, that the ſhrine of a ſaint was alſo called Mau- 


MECCA, a town of Arabia, is not only famous as being the place of Mahomet's 
nativity, and becauſe the followers of this falſe prophet go on pilgrimage- to it with 
great ſuperſtition, but alſo becauſe it had a temple, which in the times of old Paganiſm, 
was no leſs reverenced among the Arabians, than that of Delphos among the 
Grecians [A]. Thoſe who preſided over this temple, were very conſiderable at 
(a) See the re- Mecca (a), and this ſhows the error of thoſe who ſay, that Mahomet was of mean ex- 


folum. I queſtion it; for although. Mr du Cange 


may have informed him, that, in the lateſt Latin au- 
thors, Mauſoleum ſignifies feretrum Sancti alicujus, 
the coffin of ſome faint, and Mauſoleare, to bury, it 
does not follow, that Mauſoleum has been ſo uſed 


in French; however he ſhould have given ſome proofs 


of it. 


traction; for he was of a family which had for a long time enjoyed the government of 


the city and that of the temple [B]. 


IAI Lad a temple, which, in the times of old Pa- 
ganiſm, was no leſs reverenced among the Arabians, 


than that of Delphos among the Grecians.) Dr Prideaux 


furniſhes me with this compariſon ; his words are 


theſe (1). As to the temple of Mecca, and what 
© it was before Mahomet, all that is true of it, is 
« this. It was an heathen temple in the ſame veneration 
© among the Arabs,” that the temple of Delphos was 

among the Greeks, where all their + tribes. for 


many ages came once a year to perform their idola- 


« trous homage to their gods, till at length Maho- 
met having forced them to change their idolatry 
for another religion altogether as bad, made this 


_ © temple alſo, undergo the ſame change, by appoint- 
ding it thenceforth to be the chief place for the per- 


forming of that falſe worſhip, which he had im- 
poſed upon them, in the ſame manner as it was 
© before of that which he had - aboliſhed ; and fo it 
* hath continued ever ſince.” From the beginning of 
his impoſture he ordered his diſciples, © to pray with 
< their + faces towards Jeruſalem, whch he uſed to 
call the Holy City, and the City of the Prophets, 
and pretended to fix his pilgrimages there, and to 
make it the chief place where all his ſect were to 


« worſhip. But now finding that his followers fill 
bore a ſuperſtitious veneration to the temple of 


«" Mecca, which had for many ages been the chief 
place of the idolatrous worſhip of the Arabians, 
and that it would be the fnoſt effectual means to 
© reconcile his fellow-citizens/to him, if he ſtill pre- 
«© ſerved their temple in-its former honour, he 
changed this order to ſerve his purpoſe, and there- 
fore directed his 4 diſciples to pray with their 
faces towards Mecca, and ordained the temple of 


that place, which from its ſquare form was called 


the Caaba, (that word ſignifying a ſquare in the 
Arabic tongue) to be the chief place of worſhip for 
all thoſe of his religion, to which they were ſtill 
to perform their religious pilgrimages as in former 


times (2). The author had juſt ſaid (3), It was 


< uſual among the people of the eaft, of whatſoever 
« religion, to obſerve one particular point of the Hea- 
« vens, towards which they turned their faces when 
they prayed. The Jews, in what part of the world 
« ſoever they were , prayed with their faces towards 


« Jeruſalem, becauſe they there had their temple FÞ ; 


the Arabians towards Mecca, becauſe there was their 
« Caaba, the chief place of their heathen worſhip.” 
The order which Mahomet gave his followers to turn 
towards Mecca when they prayed, was in the ſecond 
year of the Hegira : And fince that time, adds Dr 
Prideaux (4), have we all thoſe fabulous ſtories in- 
« yented, by this impoſtor, in order to exalt the tem- 
ple of Mecca, and render it more famous. As that 
it was ++ firſt built in Heaven to be the place where 
« the Angels were to worſhip, and that Adam wor- 
« ſhipped at it while, in Paradiſe ; but being caſt 
down from thence, (tor they place Paradiſe in Hea- 
ven) he prayed Gop, that he 4 * have ſuch a 
« temple on Earth, towards which he might pray, 
and go round it to worſhip him in the ſame manner 


Dr Prideaux 


People did not fail to tell ſtories concerning the 
miraculous protection which Heaven afforded to that ſacred place [C]. The inhabita 


as the Angels went round that which he had ſeen in 


pitched it at Mecca, in the-place where the Caaba 
now ſtands, which is, ſay they, exactly under the 
original, that is in Heaven: 'That there, after the 


and that the people of Go Þ there worſhipped till 
the Flood, by which it being deſtroyed 14, Gop 
commanded Abraham again to rebuild it, havin 

ſhown him the form of the fabric in a viſion, and 
directed him to the place by his viſible Shechinah 
reſiding on it: That accordingly Abraham and Iſmael 
rebuilt it in the place where it now ſtands: And 
that Iſmael ever after, living at Mecca, there wor- 
ſhipped Go p with the true worſhip ; but his po- 
ſterity having afterwards corrupted it with idolatry, 
and alſo prophaned this holy temple, he was now 
to purge it from idols, and conſecrate it a- new to 
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nally deſigned. Thus, he not only retained the tem- 


* 


< tinued thither, as well as the other ceremonies that 
had been in uſe, in the times of idolatry. For, 
© as all theſe things had been held for a long time in 
great veneration by the Arabians, there was no 
« great difficulty in perſuading them to embrace them, 
© after he had once introduced them into his new 
religion.“ Add to theſe laſt words what ſhall be 
ſaid hereafter in the remark [F]. | 
[L] Mahomet was of a family which had for a long 
time enjoyed the government of the city and that of the 
temple.) 3 back as far as one Coſa, as 


Heaven: That thereupon Go Þ ſent down the re- 
ſemblance of this temple in curtains of light, and 


the true worſhip of Gb, for which it was origi- 


ple of Mecca, but alſo the pilgrimages were con- 


nats 


of 


death of Adam, Seth built it with ſtones and clay, 


It Alc. cap, li, 


i, S xxu, 
Al Jannabi in 
vita Abrahami 
Shareſtani, Za- 
mach Sharidum 
ad cap. ii. Aleo- 
rani Sharifol E- 
driſi Liber Agar 
Johannes An- 
dreas, cap. i. 


informs us (5). * This Coſa ** was (5) Prideaux, ib, 


very famous among the Koraſhites, for eſtabliſhing Pag. 2. 


in his family the keeping of the keys of the 


that temple, which is the ſame to which the Ma- 
hometans now make their pilgrimage at Mecca, 


G6 © 6 :@ A 'B 


of it was a matter of great moment, as being a 
« ſtation, which rendered him that was in it ho- 


* nourable through all Arabia. It was before in the 


* poſſeſſion of Abu-Gabſhan,' who was ſo ſimple as 
to part with it for a bottle of wine, in an unhap- 


Caaba, and at the ſame time the preſidency of „ A, edu. 
Pocock. Spec. 


Hift, Arab, pag. 


| 42, 50, 342. 
and was then as much celebrated for the heathen Ecchelenfs HP. 


worſhip among the Arabs, as it hath ſince been Aab. Pag. i, 


for the Mahometan ; and therefore the preſidency oe _ xv 
te, Con ſid. 1, 


py moment when he was in an humour to drin. 


He had afterwards a mind to get off from ſuch 
a prejudicial bargain, and was ſupported by the peo- 
ple of his own tribe; but both he and they 


were driven out of Mecca by. Coſa (6). And from (6) Prideaux, s. 


that time the whole poſſeſſion of Mecca remained 
to the Koraſhites: and Coſa and his poſterity in 
* a right line down to Mahomet, had the preſidency 
of the temple, and the chief government of the 
© town ever 1 — (7). Coſa was great grandiather of 
* Mahomet's grandfather.” 
IC] Stories were told concerning the miraculous pro- 
tection, which Heaven afforded to that ſacred place.] 
About ſeventy. years before the time of Mahomet, 

I g there 


a7. 3 


(7) Thid, pag. 4. 
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of Mecca lived in very groſs ignorance [DI, and yet they rejected W and 


doctrines which Mahomet taught them as 
truth of this maxim, no prophet in his own 
countrymen reliſh his pretended revelations ; 


ridiculous (6). He was an inſtance of the (% Prideaux's 


. Li ' 
country, He could never make his own SES 


and both becauſe they thought them imper- s. 


tinent, and becauſe they ſuſpected he had a mind to deſtroy the old religion, and to 
aſpire to tyranny under the auſpicious title of a new prophet (c), they oppoſed his deſigns (en Ib. Pag. 24 


fo vigorouſly, that he was forced to betake himſelf to flight (d); and it was only by way 040 
of military conqueſt, that he eſtabliſhed in that place his new law (e). There was a 4. 


ſharp war between him and thoſe of Mecca 


Ib. Pag. 73, 


for ſix years after he fled. This was follow- 


(e) See the re- 


ed by a truce, which was to laſt ten years; but it continued only two (F), for in the eighth mark [ZE]. 
year of the Hegira (g), this impoſtor accompanied with ten thouſand men, marched againſt ES 
Mecca, under pretence that it had broken the truce, and very eaſily ſubdued it. He n 


baniſhed from thence all idolatry [E], and in a little while after he went upon other expe- 


Pag. 112, 


ditions. He made a pilgrimage ro Mecca in the tenth year of the Hegira, he entered (8 75. fame 


thing with the 


it on the great day of that ſolemnity. The people ran in crouds from all places of Arabia to ſee ficht of Maho- 
their new maſter : He inſtructed them in his Law, after which he returned to Medina, and 9 dn 


eighth year of 


died there the next year, He had the policy, during the truce he concluded with the the Hegira an- 
. * M d hi foll a Tor] Mecc Ph; ſwers to the year 
inhabitants of Mecca, to command his followers, to go in pilgrimage to Mecca. This 


there reigned over the Homerites, an ancient nation 


of the Arabs, lying to the South of Mecca, a certain 
+ Abul Feda king called + Du Nawas, who having embraced the 
A Maſudi. Ec- Fewifh religion, perſecuted, that of the Chriſtians, which 
chelenfis Hit, had been planted there upwards of three hundred years 
Arab. Fart i, before, and did the utmoſt he was able to extirpate it out 
2 3 of his Dominions (8). . . . . . This perſecution forced ma- 
e ON of the Homerite Chriſtians to fly into Ethiopia for ſafe- 


. 62, : . . . 
PS ty; where making their complaints to the king who was 


(8) Prideavt; ib. a Chriftian, of the cruel perſecution of Du Nawas againſt 


fag. 79. them, prevailed with him to ſend Aryat his uncle |, with 
3 an army of ſeventy thouſand men for their relief; who 
4A) yk having overthrown Du Nawas in battle, purſued him 
= . . i, Inelen- Jo cloſe that he forced him into thy ſea, where he periſh- 
Gs Hiſt. Arab. ed. Whereupon the kingdom ofithe Homerites ell into 


Part ii, cap. i. the hands of the Athiopians, and Aryat governed it twenty 


Pocockii Spec. years. Aﬀter him ſucceeded Abraham Al Afbram, who 


* . having built a famous I church at Sanaa, the chief city 


} Abul rell to the Chriſtian aworſbip, ſo that the temple of Mecca be- 


Al Jannabi Ah- gan to be neglected, and the Heathen Warſhip there, hi- 


med Ebn Yuſef. therto performed by ſo great a concourſe of people, from 
: all parts of Arabia, fell to ruin: at which the inhabi- 
dawi, & Jalalani b : ; . 
in Commentar. Zants of Mecca were exceedingly diſturbed. For their chief 
ad cap. cv. Al- ſupport depended on the great reſort of pilgrims, who went 
corani. Pocockii hither every year, according to cuſtom, to worſhip" their 
Spec. Ws Heathen deities, and to perform certain ceremonies, the 
Page 04, n folemmity of which drew thither a multitude of people from 


note ad Alfra- 


gum, Pag. 54. all parts of Arabia. And therefore to expreſs their in- 


dignation againſt this church, which ſo much threatned 
their common intereſt with total ruin, ſome of them went to 
Sanaa, and getting privately into the church, had the 
r e to defile it with their excrements. At which 
raham was jo incenſed, to revenge the affront, he 
vob i the deſtruction of the temple of Mecca : and ac- 
cordingly, to effect it, marched thither with a great army 
and beſieged the town. But not being able to compaſs 
his end, (probably for want of provifions ſo neceſſary for 
his numerous forces in fo deſart and barren a country) 
be avas forced to march back again with boſs; 
and becauſe he had ſeveral elephants in his Ar- 
my, this avas called, the War of the Elephant; and the 
Era by which they uſed to reckon after that time, the 
Era of the Elephant. To this war the Alcoran al- 
ludes in the 105th chapter, called the Chapter of the 
Elephant, where Mahomet zells us, How the lord 
treated them that came mounted upon elephants to 
ruin the temple of Mecca, and that he defeated their 
_ treacherous deſign, and ſent againſt them great armies 
of birds, which threw down ſtones upon their heads, 
and made them like corn in the field, which is de- 
ſtroyed and trodden under foot by the beaſts. Where 
* Zamachſhai ble Commentators of the Alcoran tell us, that to 


A 1 Jalalani, Preſerve the temple of Mecca from the deſtruction that 
= C. 


threatned it, GOD ſent againſt the Athiopians great ar- 

mies of birds, each of which carried three ſfones, one 

in the bill, and one in each foot, which they threw down up- 

on the heads of the enemies; and that thoſe ſtones, altho' 

not much bigger than peaſe, wwhere yet of that weight, 

that falling upon the helmet, they pierced that aud the 

man through; and that on each of them was written 

| the name format roms was to be ſlain by it; -_ that the 

(9) Prideaux, ali 27 0 f the Ethiopians being thus defiroyed, the Temple 
drr, pag. fo, Of _— * 9. | cies 


of the Homerites, abundance of Arabians reſorted thither 


629, 
Was 


[D] The inhabitants of Mecca lived in very groſs ig- 
norance.] Mahomet was an illiterate Barbarian ++, £4 dls. 
© that could neither write nor read. But this was not . 9 b 
* ſo much a fault in him, as in the Tribe to which he Andreas, cap. 
* belonged, with whom it was the cuſtom as to all V. Pocockii Spec. 
manner of literature, to continue 4 in the ſame ig- _ Arad. £56. 
norance in which they were born, even to their lives 7 ie * 
end. And therefore at the time when Mahomet firſt Richardi Confu- 
ſet up for a Prophet, there was not one man of Mec- tatio, cap. ili. 
ca that could either write or read, excepting only _ 
jj Waraka, a kinſman of Cadigha, who having firſt ++ Ebn'ol-Athir 
turned Jew, and afterwards Chriftian, had learned to en ap 
write Arabic in Hebrew letters. And for this rea- bro Vim a 
ſon, the inhabitants of Mecca were called ** the cock. Spec. Hig. 
Illiterate, in oppoſition to the people of Medina, Arab. Pag. 157, 
who being the one half Chriſtians, and the other 
half Jews, were able both to write and read; and 11 Al Bochari 
therefore were called + the People of the Book. It Pocock. ibid. 
was of them that ſeveral of Mahomet's followers, ., Sarg zn 
after he came to Medina, learned to read and write ere = 
alſo, which ſome of them had begun to learn before Arab. Hig. pag. 
of Baſhar the Cendian g, who having lived at An- 156. 
bar, a city of Erack, near the Euphrates, there 
learned that art; from whence coming to Mecca, | Shareſtani, 8 
and marrying the fiſter of Abuſophian, he {ſettled hy og -= _ 8 
there, and from him the men of Mecca are firſt ſaid — ryan 
to have received letters. Among the followers of cap. i. a 
Mahomet, Othman was the greateſt proficient here- | 
in, which advanced him afterwards to ꝗ be ſecretary ] Pocockii Spec. 
to this Impoſtor. But for want of paper at firſt, being _ Arad. Page 
in a place where there was never before any occaſion 7¹ | Es 
for it, they were forced to make uſe * of the ſhoul- f Elmacin. 73 
derbones of mutton, and camels, to write on; 1, cap. i. Dat. 
which was a device antiently made uſe of by tholomæus Edeſ- 
other tribes of the Arabs, who had letters, but ſenus. 
wanted trafic to accommodate them with more , f 
convenient materials for this purpoſe ; and there- rs Spec. 
fore their books, in which their Poems, and other 157. "OW 
matters they. delighted in, were written ++, were 
only ſo many of thoſe bones of ſheep and camels ++ Ebnol Athir, 
tied together with a ſtring (10). Os Pocock. ibid. 
[LZ] He very eafily ſubdued Mecca. He baniſbed from : 
thence all idolatry] He marched ſo expeditiouſly to 8 
this city with his army, that he was at the gates of 30 S | Pag. 
it before the inhabitants were aware of his deſan 4.4 ; a . 
therefore be ſurpriſed them before they had time to prepare 4.4. Abul Farag. 
for their defence, ; and jo they were forced to ſubmit them- Pag. 103. El- 
| ſelves to him . . . . The city ſurrendered at diſcretion macin. bib, i, 
evithout making the leaſt ſhea of. defence. On his entry oy 
into it having put to death ſuch as had been moſt Vio- 
lent againſt him, all the reſt, ſubmitted to him, and em- 
braced his religion. He avas no ſooner abſolute maſter 
of the place, but he ſet himſelf to purge the Caaba of it's 
idols, and conſecrate that Temple a-new, as if he had 
| 2 to preſerve it's antient ſplendor, by making it 
the Moſque, the moſt ſacred of all, and the chief place 
for the religious ſervice of his followers. There I was 1+ Pocokii Spee 
a multitude of idols within the temple, and as many Hiſt. Arab. + car 
 avithout, that ſurrcunded it, all which Mahomet pulled 95, 96, 97, 98. 
down and. deftroyed, without exception. The chief among 
thoſe idols were thoſe, of Abraham and Iſmael awithin the 
Temple, and that of Hoball without. The reſt were 
of Angels and Prophets, and others of their principal 


ſaints Laue, alen thy cad hel mn as media 
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(i) In the article 
ABUDHA- 
HER. 


(Y) See Bibliothe- 


que Orientale, 
of Myr d Herbe- 


lot, pag. 569. 
(7) Gabr. Sionita 


& joan. Heſro- 
nita, de nonnul- 
lis Oriental. Ur- 
bibus, Pag. 19. 


17. 


## Pocockii Spec. 


Hiſt. Arab. pag. 
107, 108. 


was a ſolemnity which the Arabians for many ages had held in great veneration [F]. He 
believed therefore, that by preſerving it, he ſhould diſpoſe them the ſooner to ſubmit to 
the new yoak he had a mind to impoſe upon them. And doubtleſs this had a good effect 
for his purpoſe upon the inhabitants of Mecca, ſince they reaped a very great advantage 
from this religious cuſtom, and an advantage which they ſtood much in need of, for 
they have the moſt barren and fruitleſs ſoil in the world. I have ſhown above (i), the 
lamentable ſtate to which their city was reduced in the IVth century of the Hegira. It 
had ſuffered in the firſt century of the ſame Ara (), all that the fury of war uſually pro- 
duces, Some authors ſay (), that Soly man erected there an univerſity about the year 
949 of the Hegira, and that the college which he built there, and the revenue wherewith 


he endowed it, were worthy of his magnificence. 


tion of Mecca. 


Authors do not agree as to the ſitua- 


Moreri's Dictionary places it a day's journey from the Red-Sea. 


Mr Baudrand makes it forty Arabic miles diſtant from it; and Mr q'Herbelot three 


days journey. Some (m) place it almoſt under the line, and others in twenty one de- 
grees, and forty minutes of north latitude (). 
(m} Id. ib. pag. territory, Which is ſix miles to the eaſt, twelve to the north, eighteen to the weſt, 


The uſe of arms 1s prohibited within its 


and twenty four to the ſouth: but robbers laugh at this prohibition, and plunder 
wherever they can, which obliges travellers and pilgrims frequently to carry arms in 


thoſe parts, to ſecure themſelves from the inſults of thoſe highway. men (o). 


tors, in the ſame manner as the Romaniſts now in their 
ſaints, and the images which they erect unto them. For 


the Arabians always held **, that there was but only 


ove Gop, the Creator and Governor of all things, 
avhom they called Allah Taal, that is the ſupreme GOD, 
and GOD of Gods, and Lords of Lords, wwhom they durſft 
newer repreſent by any image. But this GOD being (as 


they held) fo great and fo exalted, as not to be approach- 


(11) Prideaux, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


＋ Shareſtani. | 
Makrizi. Golit 


notæ ad Alfra- 


ganum, pag, 8, 


9. Pocockii Spec. 
Hiſt, Arab. pag. 


177. 


(12) See the laſt 
paragraph of this 
_ remark. 


ed to by men while here on Earth, but through the 


mediation of advocates interceeding for them in Heaven; 
that Angels and Holy Men beatified might perform this 
office for them, they ſet up their images, and built them 
temples, and directed their worſhip and devotions d them. 
And in this conſiſted the whole of the Arabian idolatry, 
ewhich Mahomet put an end to by deſtroying theſe 
idols (11). | | FER | 


[F] He. ordered the pilgrimage to Mecca. This vas 


à folemnity which the Arabians held in great veneration. 


for many ages.] This was arite of the Heathen A- 
* rabs, who for many ages before uſed to go once a 
year to the temple of Mecca, there to worſhip their 
* Heathen Deities. The time of this pilgrimage + 
was in the month of Dulhagha ; and on the tenth 
* day of that month was their great feſtival, in which 
the chiefeſt ſolemnities of their pilgrimage were per- 
formed... . . And that every body might come 
with full liberty and ſafety to this feſtival from all 
parts of Arabia, and alſo return in the ſame manner, 
not only this month, but alſo the preceding and 
following were held ſacred among them, in which 

it was not lawful to uſe any act of hoſtility againſt 
any man whatſoever, as I have before ſhewn (12). 


„ 


And therefore this ſolemn pilgrimage to Mecca 


having been a religious uſage, which all the tribes 
of the Arabs had been long accuſtomed to, and was 
* had in great veneration among them, Mahomet 
thought not fit to exaſperate them with any inno- 
vation in this matter, but adopting it into his religion 
« retained it juſt in the ſame manner as he found it 
« practiſed among them, with all the ridiculous rites 
* that accompanied it, and ſo it is obſerved even un- 
to this day by all of that religion, as one of the 
fundamental duties of it. For this crafty impoſtor 
taught them concerning it (as he did of all the o- 
ther Heathen rites of the Arabs, which he found ne- 
< ceſlary to retain) that it was a command from God 
to Abraham and Iſmael, annually to obſerve this pil- 
« grimage to Mecca ; and it was commanded them on 
« their rebuilding the Caaba ; now, ſays he, in the 
« beginning, this pilgrimage was performed only to 
< honour God, all the Arabians repairing to Mecca 
once a year to worſhip Gop together, juſt as the 
« Jews did afterwards three times a year, going up to 
« Jeruſalem by his order at the time of their three ſo- 
< Jemn feaſts. But in proceſs of time the Arabians 
having perverted this cuſtom, and changed it into 
« jdolatry, Mahomet made them believe he had an or- 
der from Gop to re-eſtabliſh it in it's former purity. 
By enjoining this pilgrimage, this falſe prophet la- 
boured to preſerve to the town which gave him birth 
„the advantages it had enjoyed a long time before. 
And in thus providing for the intereſt of that people 
in the very religion which he was a framing, he 


An author 


thought he might the eaſier prevail to draw them 
over to it. 
had he aboliſhed this pilgrimage, it being the grea- 
teſt honour and benefit which that place enjoyed, 
and by which indeed the inhabitants did moſtly ſub- 
fiſt; their intereſt would have engaged them to that 
vigorous oppoſition againſt him, that in all likeli- 
hood he would never have become maſter of that 
town, and conſequently have miſcarried in the whole 
« defign (13). 8 

This reflexion is very judicious; there is nothing 
that fs men more againſt innovations in matters of 
religion, than when they ſee that the change of wor- 
ſhip would put a ftop to their trade, and be /ucrum 


„ K $8. 


cefians, & damnum emergens, gain ſinking, and loſs 


ring. I know very well, that ſuperſtition alone, is 


() S:e d' Nerbes 


lot. ubi ſupra, 
Fag. 569, 


(o) Gabr. Sionita 


& Jo. Heſron. 


ubi ſupra, pag. 


20. 


whom 


And in this he was not miſtaken. For 


(13) Prideaux, 
ubi ſupra, g. 


ſufficient to make a city obſtinate in retaining the wor- 


ſhip of it's idols: the hope of their protection is ſome- 
times the only advantage that is reaped from them. 


The worſhip of idols is not always attended with public 


profit ; the artificers and merchants do not always get 
by it, and it does not always occaſion a great concourſe 
of ſtrangers and devout travellers, who leave a great 


deal of money behind them. Without this kind of 


aſſiſtance, the zeal of a people for their antient Gods 


may inſpire them ſtrongly to oppoſe the extirpation of 
idolatry ; but it is quite another thing, when the pub- 


lick worſhip is a ſource of gain to private perſons. 


What was the cauſe, pray, of that popular commo- 
tion, which made that out-cry (when St Paul was 


preaching) Great is Diana of the Ephefians? Was 
it not from the remonſtrance of one Demetrius, a Silver- 
Smith, who made fitver-ſprines for Diana, which brought 


no ſmall gain to the Crafts-men (14)? He afſembled (14) Ads of the 


them and told them, Sirs, ye know that by this craft aue 
have our wealth ; and gave them to underſtand, that 
not only their profit, but likewiſe the advantage of 


Apoſtles, chap, 
XIX, ver. 24» 


the whole city of Epheſus, was concerned not to ſuf- 
fer one Paul, ah perſuaded and turned away many peo- 


ple, ſaying they be na Gods which are made with hands. 
From hence we may conclude, that the inhabitants of 
Epheſus would have been more tractable, with reſpect 
to the Goſpel, if their great Diana could have been 
taken away, without doing any prejudice to their 
gain, or to the veneration which all the world had 
or their temple. 'They would in ſuch a caſe have 
been infinitely more docile as to the lectures of St 
Paul againſt idols. We muſt confeſs therefore, that 
Mahomet found out a notable device to gain the in- 
habitants of Mecca. He preſerved the concourſe of 
— which was ſo profitable and glorious to them; 
e left their temple its ancient privileges; he took 
care to indemnify them: this was an excellent remedy 
* the vexation which the ruin of their ancient 
idolatry might cauſe them. | 

Note, That Dr Prideaux in the place where he ob- 
ſeryes, that the Arabians had no leave to do any act 
of hoſtility, during the month of their great feſtival, 
nor in the Month preceding, or next following, adds 
this, as I have before ſhown (15). 
that he has ſpoken of this, when, in the pages 83 and 
84, he mentions the war, in which Mahomet firſt 
+ bore arms, being then twenty years old . * 

| 6 


(15) See, above, 
citation (12). 


I believe he means | Al Kodai, Al 


Kamus, &c. 
Pocockii Spec · 
Hiſt. Arab. P. 
174, in mah 
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of the article A- 


ronita de nonnul- 


bibus, pag. 19. 


of before, remark 


delburg in 1681. 


MECCA ME x. 


IMK MA 


whom I have already named affirms, that Mecca is ſituated near the river Betis, which 
is now called Chaibar (p). Yet a few Lines after he ſays, that all the water of that town (?) Baadtand, 


was in the well of Zemzem [G], and in the ciſterns where the rain was kept; but that in 
the laſt century it was conveyed from mount Arafat by means of an aqueduct, 


colt a great deal of money (4q). 
to whom Mecca belongs [H]. 


called the Inpious War, becauſe it proceeded to that 
« heat and fury, that they carried it on even in thoſe 
* months when it was reckoned impious among them 
4 Al Javhari, to wage War. For it was 4 an ancient cuſtom 
Al Siareſtani> © through all Arabia, to hold four months of the 
Al Kam an year facred, in which all war was to ceaſe: and 
Ty A Alge theſe were the months of Moharam, Rajeb, Dul- 
nam, Peg. 4, 5» © kaada, and Dulhagha; which are the firſt, the ſe- 
9. Pocockii Spec. © yenth, the eleventh and the twelfth of the year. 
Hiſt, Arab. Pos. And theſe months were ſo religiouſly obſerved by all 
174, 176: the tribes, that how great ſoever the enmity of one 
tribe might be to another, a thing common enough 
* amongſt them, the ſacred month was no ſooner be- 
begun, but taking off the heads of their ſpears, and 
© laying down their arms, they forbore all manner of 
© hoſtilities, and eyen carried on trade together, 
* mingling with each other, as if there had been a 
* ſolid peace, and perfect friendſhip between them: 
« ſo that if a man, during thoſe months, had met the 
© murderer of his father or brother, he durſt not aſ- 
fault him, how violent ſoever his reſentment or thirſt 
of revenge might be.“ This paſſage and the other 
do not agree together; one mentions four months, 
which do not immediately ſucceed one another; 
the other mentions three months that follow one an- 

other. 3 
[ G] The well of Zemzem.)] Others call it Zamzam, or 
(16) In the text Zanzam as I have ſhewn above (16). This well is one 
of the article 8 of the moſt ſacred rarities of Mecca. It is ſaid to be a 
ee Ei ſpring of water, which was produced under the feet of 
- Iſhmael, when he was dying with thirſt, The pilgrims 
are obliged to make uſe of this water to waſh their 
body and head three times: they mult alſo drink of 
it, and, if they can, muſt carry ſome of it away 
with them. Poſtquam ſacellum illud, atque lapidem 
praædictum inviſerunt, ſe ad aliud intra templum ſatis 
amplum ſacellum conferunt, ubi puteus eſt dictus 
* Zam Zam; & eſt inquit Facub Ben Sidi Aali, fons 
* ſeu ſcatebra quæ fluxit ſub pedibus Iſmael dum ge- 
* meret ſitibundus, quam Hagar primo videns filio ait 
lingua Coptitica Zam, Zam, hoc eſt, fiſte, ſiſte gra- 
dum. Ex hoc puteo multi ſunt qui aquam exhauriunt, 
atque dant peregrinis quibus præceptum eſt corpus 
& caput eadem aqua ter ſe lavare, atque ex eadem 
bibere, ſecumque fi poſlint deferre (17) - - - - Meer 
they have wifited that chapel, and the ſtone (18) before 
mentioned, they go to another pretty large chapel within 


GAR, 


c 
Cc 
6 

2 o 

(17) Gabr. Sio- «© 

nita & Jo, Heſ- « 


lis Oriental. Ur- 


and is, ſays Facub Ben Sidi Aali, a. fountain, or ſpring, 

(13) That is, © avhich guſhed out under the feet of Iſmael, when he 
the one ſpoken . au ready to dhe with thirſt, which Hagar preſently 
[j of the arti» © /e£i7g ſaid to her ſon in the Coptic tongue, Lam, Lam, 
cle AGAR * that is, flay, ſtay. Many draw water out of this well, 
| and give it to pilgrims, who are commanded to waſh 
their head and body with it three times, and to drink 

© of it, and, if they are able, to carry ſame of it away 

* auith them. Mahomet, to render the town of Mecca, 

© the place where he was born, more conſiderable, 

* to raiſe the devotion of the poeple, and draw thither 

a greater multitude of pilgrims, beſtowed great en- 

* comiums upon the water of this well. For there 1s 

* a tradition of him received by the Kalif Omar, 

Which ſays, that the water of the well of Zemzem 


MEY (Joxn pz) a doctor of Phyſic, 


(a) They are al 


Gilegted in on delburg in the XVIIth century, wrote ſeveral 


volume in folio, 
printed id- Phi 
ed at Mid concern Natural P hiloſophy. 


[4] There are ſome who have ſpoken of that treatiſe 
with a great deal of contempt.] Valentine Henry Vog- 
lerus accuſes him of collecting without judgment the 
opinions of other authors, and of ſuffering himſelf to 
be too much drawn away by novelty. Another ac- 
cuſes him of being a plagiary. Here follows the proof : | 
Induſtriam ſuam non approbavit Valentino Henrico 


« the temple, where there is a well called Zam Zam, ; 


Pag. 696. 


| ich (9) Id. ib. He 
which lh Gollius, (ir 


See the remark [G]. I ſhall ſay ſomething of the prince /.u/2 4 Golius) 


Not. in Alfras. 
ganum. 


* ſerves for a cure, and gives health to thoſe that 
* drink of it; but that thoſe who drink plentifully 
of it, and quench their thirſt with it, obtain the 
* pardon of all their fins. And it is reported of Ab- 
* dallah, firnamed Al Hafedh, becauſe he knew by 
© heart a great many traditions, that being aſked 
about his memory, he anſwered that ever ſince he 
had drank great draughts of the water of Zemzem, 

* to ſtrengthen it, he had forgot nathing that he had 
learned (19). Mr de Herbelot, from whom I have (19) D'Herbelot, 
theſe words, has collected many particulars concerning Biblioth. Orient, 
this well. Conſult his Bibliotbegue Orientale at the Pg. 928, 885 255 
word Zemzem. I ſhall take from it only this: 

* 'The town of Mecca continued a long time without 

any other water, than that of the well of Zemzem, 

till the great concourſe of carayans obliged the Kalifs 

* to build an aqueduct, which affords now a ſufficient | 
quantity of it (20).” This ſuppoſes that the aque- (20) Id. ib. 
duct is more ancient than Mr Baudrand affirms upon 
the credit of Golius (21). | | | 


[AH] We fhall jay ſomethings of the prince to whom 39 = 
Mecca belongs.) He is deſcended from Haſcem, great wards the end, 
grandfather of Mahomet, and tiles himſelf the head citation (2). 

of the Haſcemeans. He alſo gives himſelf the title 


of Scerif or Emir. He formerly held of the Soudans 


of Egypt, and afterwards of the Turkiſh ſultans, but 


he always preſerved his own dominion and power. 

Et quanquam olim Agypti ſultanorum, ac modo Othoman- 
norum pareat imperio (22), nunquam tamen ſuo dominio (22) That is, as 
auctoritateque fuit ſpoliatus (23). The Grand Signior is appears by the 
ſo far from aſſuming the title of the ſovereign of Mecca whole ſequel of 
and Medina, that he calls himſelf their humble ſervant. * e | 
The Emir or Scerif of Mecca is commonly poor ; al- 3 of 
though he has large incomes, and receives many preſents rhe great Turk. 
from princes and pilgrims; but he has always ſome quar- 5 
rels with his brothers who aſpire to dominion, and wich (23) Appendix 
the Arabian Beduins. He receives from the Grand Sig- Geogr. Nubien- 
nior a third part of the revenues of Egypt, on condition e e 
that he ſhall protect the pilgrims of Mecca, and ſecure 
them from the inſults and robberies of the Arabians  _ 
(24). This I have taken from the Appendix to the (24) Gabr. Sio- 
Ge raphia Nubienſis. Mr d'Herbelot affirms, That nita & Jo. Heſ- 
* the moſt antient original of the Emirs or Scerifs of Pang _ e 
© Mecca, as they are now called, is that which is r 
related by Ben Schouhnah, under the reign of the bienſis, pag. 21. 
* Ajoubites, or princes of the poſterity of Saladin, e 
© who reigned. in Jemen in Arabia. For he writes, 

that at that time, there was a prince at Mecca, and 

another at Medina, who had the title of Emir, and 

© that in the year 633 of the Hegira, one Cotadah, 

© the ſon of Edris, of the race of Ali, of the branch 

of Hoſlain, was Emir of Mecca (25).” I remem- (25) D' Herbelot, 
ber, that during the laſt war (26), the news-writers ubi ſupra, pag. 
of the allies, -publiſhed from time to time, that the 59% . 2 
affairs of the Turks went very ill in Aſia, and that 
Mecca. had been taken from them (27). The news- 
writers of Paris were vexed at it, and gave to under- 
ſtand in the firſt place, that this was not true, and in (27) Compare 
the ſecond, that the conſequence drawn from it was this with the a- 
not good, fince Mecca does not belong to the Turk, i beer (13), 
and the Porte receives no revenue from thence, of ED ATC 


but ra- N 
ther ſends thither preſents and penſions. 5 * 


(26) I write this | 
in Octob. 1700, 


provelior of Divinity, and miniſter at Mid- 
ks in Dutch (a). He wrote alſo a Latin (3) Printed at 


book intituled Sacra Phyſiologia (b), wherein he explains the paſſages of Scripture which Middelburg in 
There are ſome who have 
deal of contempt [A]. This author died the eighth of April 1678, being fifty 


5 - 1661, and not 
ſpoken of that treatiſe with a great a Venice in 


nine 2 as Konitz 
7 4 » 
years 


Voglero, qui in ſuo commentario poſthumo de eodem 

* argumento cenſet Maium non tam ſuam ſcientiam do- 

* claraſſe, guam alienas ſententias exſcripfiſſe, idgue nulla 

* fere delectu novitate pracipue opinionum pellectum. 
5, Quod judicium inclementius aliquanto videri poterat, 
cum in ejuſmodi ſcriptoribus aliter fieri vix oportebat, 


quibus non tam induſtriæ gloria quam legentis utili 
1 « tas 


0 
TP. 
= 
* 
* 


— 
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(1) Godofredus 
Vockerodt, in 
Prefat. Diſputa- 


tiones de Fœtura 


artificioſa Jacobi. 
This book was 
printed at Tina in 
1689, in 410. 


(a) See his ad- 

vertiſement to 

the French no- 
bility. 


MEV. MEYNIFER: MELAMPUS. 


years of age, as Witte obſerves in the 116th page of the. ſecond part of his Diariun: 


Biographicum. 


tas ſpectatur, niſi id reprehenſione dignum eſt quod 
Maius ex eo hominum genere eſſe videtur, qui ſup- 
« primendis autorum nominibus unde ſua exſcripſerunt, 
* neſcio quam ingenii laudem affectant (1). - - His 
induſtry has not been approved by Valentine Henry Vog- 
© lerus, who, in his poſthumous commentary upon the ſame 
* ſubjef, thinks, that Mey had not ſo much ſhown his 
< own learning as copied the ſentiments of others, and 
* that almoſt without diſtinction, being chiefly led 


away by the novelty of opinions. WWh:ch judement 
might ſeem a little too ſevere, fince writers of that kind 
ought ſcarcely to do otherauiſe, who conſider the bene fi 
of the reader more than the glory of inan, uniejs 
that Mey deſerves cenſure, becauſe he ſeems to be one 
& thoſe, who, ſuppreſſing the names of authors from: 
« awhence they hade tranſcribed their own material:, af. 
« feft, I cannot tell how, to be thought men of parts.” 


U 


« 
o 
o 
o_ 
. 


MEYNIER (HownoraTus DE) the author of a book intituled, Les demandes 


curieuſes & les reſponſes libres, (curious Queſtions and free Anſwers), which he publiſhed at 
Paris in 1635. He had born arms thirty ſix years (a). 


This book runs upon political 


and military ſubjects, and contains ſome conſiderations and examples which are not ex- 


traordinary, but do not want good ſenſe. I have cited it ſometimes (0). 


MELAMPUS, a great ſoothſayer among the antient Pagans, was the ſon of 
Amythaon and Aglaia [A]. He had a brother called Bias, for whom he expreſſed a 
great affection upon two occaſions ; firſt in procuring him a wife, and in the ſecond 
place in procuring him a crown, Neleus, who reigned at Pylos in Peloponneſus, re- 
quired of thoſe who would marry his daughter, that they ſhould bring to him the fine 


oxen of Iphiclus, which were fed in Theſſaly. Melampus, to enable his brother to make 


(a) Pauſanias, this preſent to Neleus, undertook to carry off thoſe oxen (a). In this deſign he did not 
6. iv, ſub fin. ſucceed, for thoſe who kept them made him priſoner; but becauſe he propheſied in pri- 


ſon, concerning ſuch things as Iphiclus deſired an explication of, he obtained, as a re- 


(5) Id. ib. 


ward the oxen (h). Thus he was the cauſe of the marriage of his brother [B], and 


[4] He was the fon of Amytham and Aglaia.] See, 


in the remark [A] of the article AMPHIARAUS, 


(1) Diodor. Sicu- 
Ius, lib. iv, cap. 
Ixx, pag. 258. 


T2) Apollod. lib, 
J, Pag. 45. 


(3) 1d. ib. P. 51. 


the genealogy of Amythaon. It would be needleſs to 
repeat it here. I ſhall only ſay, that Melampus's mo- 
ther called Aglaia by Diodorus Siculus (1) is called 


Eidomene in Apollodorus (2), who adds, that ſhe was 


the daughter of Pheres the ſon of Cretheus (3): 
[BI Thus he was the cauſe of the marriage of his Bro- 


ther.) The narrative of Pauſanias, which J have followed, 


does not agree with that of Apollodorus, which I ſhall 
now abridge. Bias deſired in marriage Pero, the 
daughter of Neleus, who was at that time courted by 
ſeveral others. Neleus told them, that he would not 
marry her to any, but to him that ſhould bring him 
the oxen of Phylachus, that were kept by a dog 


which no man or beaſt durſt approach. Bias implor 


the aſſiſtance of Melampus, who promiſed to bring 


(4) Taken from 
Ahpollodorus, lib. 
, pag. 47. See 
alſo Homer, Odyſ}. 
lib. xv, pag. m. 
462. 


(5) EerAAU,2 
av da &pa of 
TiTE A0 % 
T OVAAEYG60- 
Bai TorouToV 
Tru nal Bowy 
dc yiAag · 
hoc præcipuum 
illis temporibus 
divitiarum ſtu- 
dium luculenta 
habere equorum 
& boum pecua- 
ria. Pauſan. 


45. i, ſub fin, 


Fuit / 


him thoſe oxen, after he had continued a year in pri- 
ſon. 


made a cloſe priſoner. He had already been near a 
year in this captivity, when he heard the noiſe of 
worms eating the beam of the roof of the houſe. 


there remained but a very little. Thereupon he de- 
ſired to be carried to another place, which was done, 
and in a little while after the houſe fell. Phylachus 
admired this, and knowing that Melampus was a very 
good diviner, he ſet him at liberty, and aſked him 
how his ſon Iphiclus might have children: The pro- 
phet promiſed him every thing that depended on 
his knowledge, provided he would grant him the 
oxen. He uſed ſome ceremonies to call forth the birds; 
a yulture preſented itſelf, which informed him, that 
when Phylachus gelded ſome rams, he had left near 
Iphiclus the bloody knife; and that Iphiclus being 
ſeized with fear, fled away, and fixed the knife in 
a tree ; and that he muſt take it away from thence, 
and ſcrape off the ruſt of it, and make Iphiclus drink 
it ten days ſucceſſively in wine. Melampus did as the 
vulture told him ; Iphiclus became the father of Podar- 
ces, and the diviner brought to Pylos the oxen which 
were W be given to Neleus, after which he cauſed the 


marriage to be celebrated between Bias and Pero, and 


ſtayed at Meſiina (4). 3 
Let us obſerve two things from Pauſanias; one is, 
that in thoſe ages, the greateſt care of rich people, 
was to have a great number of oxen and horſes (5). 
That this was the chief deſire of that time, he proves, 
1. By the conditions which Neleus ſtipulated with the 
admirers of his daughter. 2. By the order which Eu- 


ryſtheus gave to Hercules to bring him oxen from Spain. 
243-3 1 4 


Accordingly he was ſeized as he endeavoured to 
commit this robbery ; he was loaded with chains and 


He 
aſked them how much was eaten of it; they anſwered, 


has given us a full account of it. 


regions of the auguries. 
thither except the vulture ; but none of them could 


procured 


3. By the conditions of the combat between Eryx and 


(5) Above, cita- 


1 
. 
NS 


tion (26) of the 
article FRAN- 
CIS I, and citu- 
tion (34) of the 
article LEWIS 
XI. 


9) Ta 
uret! 


_ ſupra, 


- ProOP! 
oriticizt 


Hercules. The firſt, if he was overcome was to loſe 


his kingdom, and if he did overcome he was to gain 
the oxen which Hercules had carried away from Ery- 
thia. 4. By the preſent of a hundred oxen, which 
Iphidamas, the ſon of Antenor, made to his father-in- 
law when he married. The ſecond obſervation from 
Pauſanias is this, that thoſe who married their daughters, 


(6). This puts me in mind of Saul, who obliged Da- 


vid to bring him an hundred foreſkins of the Phili- 
ſtines (7). But I muſt add, that Pauſanias has omit- 
ted ſomething, which hinders us from judging exactly 
in this affair. By this narrative it would ſeem, that 
it was the ſole ambition of having fine oxen, a ſign 
of vain-glorious wealth at that time, that moved Ne- 
leus to require of the lovers of Pero, that they ſhould 
bring him the oxen of Iphiclus. But the truth is, it 


was another thing which prompted him to act after | 
this manner. 


had been uſurped by Iphiclus (8); he had a mind to 


Part of the eſtate of Tyro, his mother, 


have the loſs repaired, and to be revenged upon the 
uſurper. And therefore he deſired, that he who would 
marry his daughter ſhould do thjs exploit. There is 
ſcarce any omiſſion, but makes hiſtory deceitful : and 
this fault is very common in moſt of the relations 
of antient Mythology. The only way to make them 
good, is to join together the ſeveral pieces which are 
diſperſed in divers authors : which Muretus hath done 
as to this expedition of Melampus, and by that means 


him thoſe circumſtances which Pauſanias and Appollo- 
dorus have omitted. p | | 
Melampus was ſerved in priſon by a very good 
man, married to a very bad wife: from the former 
he received a thouſand civilities, and from the latter 
abundance of bad 5 The werms which corroded 


the beam, having diſcovered that the houſe would 


quickly fall, he pretended to be ſick, and deſired to 
be tranſported elſewhere with his bed. The huſband 
went before, the wife followed after; and as ſoon 
as the bed was almoſt out of doors, the houſe 
fell down and cruſhed the wife to pieces. The 
huſband having learned of Melampus the whole 
ſecret of this affair, acquainted Phylachus with it, 
who informed Iphiclus. Iphiclus knowing the ability 
and deſign of Melampus, was very kind to him: 


| You ſhall have my oxen, faid he to him, provided 


you will enable me to get children. 'The Diviner 
gave him hopes; he ſacrificed, he marked out the 
All ſorts of birds came 


tell 


demanded a wedding preſent from their ſons-in-law 


I ſhall extract from 


Sh” 
M1 10) P 
3 74 
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WE. a U I 


(6) E NVA en} 3p 
Th buyariiq ee 
TE TOUG ve E 

£VOUG» A f- a 


liæ procis ſponſ - 
litium munus ce- 


poſcebat. Id. 


(7) 1 Sam. ni, 
1 


(8) See Mure- 
tus in Proper- 
tium, Eleg. uy 
lib, ii. 


„ citz- 
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of the 
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ME LAM US. 
procured to him a kingdom in the following manner. Being deſired to eure the women of 
Argos of a furious diſeaſe, he would not de it, but on condition they would give him 


half the kingdom of Argos. This condition at firſt was denied him, but when the diſeaſe 
increaſed, they returned to him and promiſed him what he demanded : but not being ſa- 


18 1 


tisfied with this, he would have them alſo reſign up to his brother the third part of the 


kingdom, to which they conſented. This adventure is differently related [C J. He was 


the firſt who taught the Greeks the ceremonies of the worſhip of Bacchus (c). He was (e) Herodot. 


not the inventer of them, if we believe Herodotus, but he acquired the knowledge of “. % cab. lia, 


them by the converſation he had with the Phœnicians [D]. 


tell him what he muſt do to enable Iphiclus to get his 
wife with child. At laſt a vulture preſented himſelf, 
and did more than all the reſt: he ſhowed the cauſe 
of the barrenneſs, and then the remedy. Phylachus, 
ſays he, being one day angry with his ſon, purſued 
him with ſword in hand, and not being able to 


overtake him, he fixed his ſword in a pear- tree, 


and there it continues from that time wrapped up 


in the bark. You will find it in ſuch a place, take 


9) Taken from 
uretus, ubi 


ſupra. 


PROPER TIUS 


criticized. 


— Propert. E- 


, III, lib. ii. . 


(11) Theoerit. 
Cidyll. III, ſub 
In, pag. m. 25. 


it from thence, and make Iphiclus drink the ruſt of 
it ten days together in wine. The fear wherewith 
he was ſeized that day, is the cauſe of his impo- 
tency 3 you may cure it by the receipt I have pre- 
ſcribed (9). | 5 | 
This narrative ſerves as a commentary upon ſome 
verſes of Propertius, which deſerve a little cenſure, 
for a fault which Muretus did not perceive. Proper- 
tius having ſaid, that love is a paſſion which con- 


ſtrains young men to endure all things, proves it by 


the impriſonment of Melampus. 


Ac veluti primo taurus detractat aratra, 


It is pretended that he un- 
derſtood 


ſtood not only the art of Divining, but alſo Phyſic, 


promiſed to cure them, provided their father would 


give him the third part of his kingdom. Prœtus find- 
ing that the cure of his daughters would coſt him too 


much, would not purchaſe it at this price. Their 


diſtemper grew worſe, and became contagious : the 
other women of Argos were ſo tormented with it, 
that they killed their children, and went into the de- 
ſarts. The malady increaſed every day more and 
more, ſo that Prœtus was willing to pay Melampus 


for the cure according to his own demand: but the 


Phyſician raiſed the price, and demanded another 


third of the kingdom for his brother. This was 


granted him ; for it was feared leſt a refuſal ſhould 
engage him to demand a greater recompence aſter- 


wards. He picked out the moſt vigorous young men 


to run with loud cries after thoſe poor diſtempered 


women. They were purſued as far as Sicyon: The ; 


eldeſt of the daughters of Prœtus died by the way, 
the two others were purged ; Melampus married one, 
and Bias the other. Some time after there was born to 
Prœtus a ſon, who was called Megapenthes (14). 


Me may obſerve, that it is ſaid, Melampus, beſides 


(14) Takefi 


from Apollodo-⸗ 


| * ' li - - f . . 
Mox venit aſſueto mollis ad arva jugo part of the kingdom, demanded in marriage one of rue, Jib. ii, pag. 


Sic pr _ trepidant in * fer 88985 the three daughters he ſhould cure (15). —» 85, & ſq. 
Dehinc domiti poſt hæc æqua, & iniqua ferunt. Another account of it is this Under the reign of 
Turpia perpeſſus vates eſt vincla Melampus \Anaxagoras, the ſon of Argeus, the ſon of Megapen- 
Cognitus Iphicli ſubripuiſſe boves : _ = 3 _ with On a tn 
7 n % p Ts We ER ry, that they ran up and down the ſtreets and thro” 
Quem non lucra, magis Pero formoſa coegit, | — fields. © Mela a” having'- cured chen, formd 
Anaxagoras ſo thankful, that he received of him 


(15) Servius, in 
Virgil. Eclog. 
VI, ver. N 43s 

257 N 


W 


Pulcherrima Pero 


Mox Amythaonia nupta futura domo (10) 


This example is impertinently alled ed 3 for it was not 


the love of a maid, but brotherly. kindneſs which in- 
duced Melampus to expoſe himſelf to the diſgrace of 
a priſon. Theocritus ſerved as a guide to lead Pro- 


pertius aſtray. He has placed Melampus alſo among 


the examples of the power of love. 


Tev dyinev x; & paris a Opu@ aye Me- 
Ad prpes- rr OS 

Es . & d BIN dyxoivyorr exaiv0n 
Marne Xapizo oa aiepper@» "AnpzoiColas. | 


Egit & vates Melampus armentum ab Othry monte 
In Pylum. In amplexu vero Biantis jacuit 
vie ſapientis Alpheſibœæ (11). 


— 


And the prophet Melampus drove the oxtn from nun 5 
655 „ However it be, the antients relate, that religious 


Othrys to Pylos. But yet Bias enjoyed the beautiful Peru, 


mother of the wiſe Alphefibeza. 


{12) See, beſides 
Apollodorus, ubi 
infra, Servius in 
Virgil. Eelog. 
VI, ver. 48. 


(13) Mira &- 


Sid T e- 


= Kiag eTpoya- 


Cov - Orani de- 


decore per deſerta three daughters'who 


diſcurrebant. 
<Ibolled, ib, ii, 
Fg ag. $ $, 


3 &r4oyg Prœtus my 


The oftentation of learning hath drawn ſeveral im- 
pertinent things 'from the antient Poets. Ronfard, 
and many others, in the XVIth century have fplit 
upon this rock. a et ett ah: 


kei This adventure is different related] I have fel. 


lowed the relation of Herodotus; but here is another. 
diſputed the kingdom of Argos' with 
Acriſius, his brother, was driven out of the country, 
and could not ſettle again but ht Tyrinthus. © He had 
mad, as a puniſhment for 


ſome irreligious act (12). The fury that ſeized them 
was fo violent, that they run' through the fields with 
all forts of indecency (13). Melampus, who under- 


VOL. IV. 


3 8 The Pretides with fancied howings fill d 


he made them alſo take ſome remed 


in Chronology between Pauſanias and Apollodorus. 
Some think that the diſtemper of theſe women, 
was nothing elſe but the, Furor Uterinus, which is the 
opinion of Mr Menjot. (17) Their imagination was ſo 
wes that they fancied themſelves cows. 


Preetides implerunt falſis mugitibus agros: 
At non tam turpes pecudum tamen ulla ſecuta eſt 

Concubitus: quamvis collo timuiſſet aratrum, 
Et ſæpe in levi quæſiſſet cornua fronte (18). 


Ne paſtures; yet of them none ſought ſuch foul 
Eubraces: tho they fear d the phugh, and oft 
In their ſmooth forebeads, dubious, felt for horns. 


remedies were uſed to cure this malady. Pauſanias 
fays, that the daughters of Prœtus hid themſelves 
in a' cave, and that Melampus drew them out by vir- 
tue of ſome myſterious ceremonies, and expiations, 
and brought them to a village called Luſi, where he 
cured them in the temple of Diana. As 6 Meadyu- 
Ts Juoiars Te dropprrois Kai tafapuois ralie 
aye is xwfior xanrzuere Avots . . . . Kat nates 
o&]o This pdviaes i Age ie. Quas Melam- 
pus arcanis quibuſdam ſacris & exprationibus eduxit in 
vicum quos Lufos nuncuparit . . . . & ab inſania liberavit 
in Dianæ templo (19). We ſhall ſee hereafter (20) that. 
es. 

[D} The converſation he had with the Phanicians.] 

I mean with Cadmus, and thoſe who accompanied him 
2 into 


3 4% 
3 N two thirds of his kingdom; that is, this prince di- 
The bull at forfl declines to plough the field, vided it equal with him and Bias. Since het chave 
But to the yoke uſe makes him tamely yield : the kingdom of Argos was poſſeſſed by three kings, 
So feery youths, tho" firſt love's power they fear, 2 the . * Melampus Oy N * 
| E 2 Wi former in the ſixth generation, and the later in the 
Fl bk mary ry grave ech . fourth. The poſterity of Anaxagoras at laſt re- united 
ꝓbiclus to priſon Melampus ſent, LE all the three parts of the kingdom, and continued 
Becauſe to ſteal his oxen the prophet went. till Cylarabes, who died without children. After 
Captivity he bore, and chains beſide, which Oreſtes, the ſon of Agamemnon, ſeized on i 
To have the beauteous Pero for his bride. | Argos (16). Thus you ſee there is a great difference (16) Taketi 


from Pauſanias;z 


lib. ii, pag. 60s 


(17) Antonius 
Menjotius, Diſ- 
ſertat. Patho- 


log. Part i, pag. 


122. 


(183) Virgil. E- 
clog. VI 1 vers 
$36: 


19) Pauſanias, 
th. viii, Pag. 


2352, 253. 


(20) See the = 
mark [CG], 
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— 1 | _ | * | * 
derſtood the language of birds, and learned of them what was to come to paſs [E]. Some 
(4) See the re- Tay alſo, that the worms Which eat wood, anfwered his queſtions (d). And yet, thoſe who (8) 5 
mark. [B]. built him a temple (e), after his death, and who offered him ſacrifices, and celebrated * 
n his feſtival every year, did not attribute to him any kind of divination (F). I could 
city called Agi. eaſily refute the argument that was made uſe of to prove, that he certainly foretold future 
e N things FJ. If the Poets had not made pleaſant digreſſions upon what concerns him, 
country of Me | d | l , | : "> 
3 ; gara. 4 uy they would only have told us, that he was an able Phyſician G], and if Statius ſpoke hiſtori- (37) 
1 i, ſu n. 0 4 . + . 8 *; | | 3 SY | * cally, 
7 Ka! Ove 7G Mezäu red na? dk why Ito; foptrhy dyouer. Ravreuccda n re 37 cvepdTov air dv, ere Haas Ar- (33) 
ob Melampodi facrum faciuny & feſtum diem quotannis celebrant : futura vero prædicendi neque & ſomniis neque ex ulla ratione ei Geox; 
ſcientiam tribuunt. Idem, ibid. 1555 | | a Vere 
(21) Herod, Ib. into Bceotia (21). I ſhall obſerve two faults in Bar- [V] could eafth refute . . . . the argument that was 
ri, cap, ælix. thius: He fays, that Plutarch affirms, Melampus made uſe of to prove that he foretold future things.] 
| taught the Grecians ſeveral things that were bor- The force of that proof lies in this: The reputation 
(22) Barthius, in rowed from the Egyptians (22). Plutarch is ſo far of this Diviner would not have laſted for ſeveral ages, 
nan cg from ſaying ſo, that, on the contrary, he blames Hero- if he had not convinced the world, by inconteſtable 
ty Pag. 93% gotus for . this, and taxes him with a wicked proofs that he had the gift of prophecy. * Permul- 
| prevarication, for endeavouring to rob Greece of part rorum exemplorum & noſtra plena eſt reſpublica & 
2 (23) Plut. de of it's glory (23). You muſt know, that the Gre- omnia regna omneſque populi, cunctæque gentes, 
Malignit. Hero- cians did not own, that they were the diſciples of the © augurum prædictis multa incredibiliter vera ceci- 
doti, Pag. 857. Pheenicians in matters of religion. Pauſanias had a * diiſe : neque enim Polidæ, neque Melampodis, (30), 
4 Paufan, IB. long conteſt with one of that country about it (24). * neque Mopſi, neque Amphiarai, neque Calchantis, * a 
(24) >has rc The ſecond fault of Barthius is, that he ſays Herodo- *© neque Heleni tantum nomen fuiſſet, neque tot na- : 
See, above, cita- tus affirms, that Melampus brought from Egypt the * tiones id ad hoc tempus retinuiſſent Arabum, Phry- 
tion (87) of the feſtivals and worſhip of Bacchus. De Bacchi facris © gum, Lycaonum, Cilicum, maximeque Piſidarum, 
article JUPI- ox Afpypto in Græciam allatis ab Melampode, non tamen * niſi vetuſtas ea certa eſſe docuifſet. Nec vero 
TON > perfoctis ſeribit etiam libro ſecunds Herodotus (25). Hero- Romulus noſter auſpicato urbem condidiſſet, neque 
(25) Barthlus, dotus does not ſay that Melampus made a journey * Accii Navi nomen memoria floreret tam diu, niſi hi 5 
ubi ſupra, into Egypt, but, on the contrary, ſuppoſes that Cad- omnes multa ad veritatem, & mirabilia dixiſſent (30). (30) Cicero, l. dh! 
| mus and his companions who came into Bœotia, were Both our own republic, and all lingdoms, and ii, de Legibus, x, 
thoſe who inſtructed Melampus. It is neceflary to nations, and countries are full of inſtances, that many fol. 334. D. 7. 
cenſure ſuch faults in order to ſhow, that it is not © more incredible things have happened true according | BH 
ſufficient to have the authors we cite before our eyes; 10 the prediction: of Soothſayers: for the fame of 
for if we do not examine them very narrowly, even * Polidas, Melampus, Mopſus, Amphiaraus, Calchas, 
Cc 


to the leaſt word, we ſhall make them ſay a thouſand © and Helenus, would not have been fo great, nor have 
things which they never thought of. Take notice, been preſerved to this time by ſo many nations, as the 
. I do not abſolutely deny, that our Diviner travelled . Arabians, Phiygians, Lycaonians, Cilicians, and eſpe- 
FORE into Egypt: I know that the Egyptians affirmed © c:ally the Pifidians, if antiquity had not averred thoſe 
e. . it: %% 21 2r * fot "© E things for truth. Nor ewould our Romulus have | 
culus, 56, i, cap, 577 IE is pretended, that he underſtood the language *© luckily founded the city, nor the memory of Accius Na- T4 
dci, pag. n. Þ of birds, and learned of them what wwas 10 come to paſs.] * wins remain fo long, if all theſe had not told many + BY (4) 
83. I have already ſpoken of this in other places (27), but * wonderful things according to truth.” This reaſon i! = 
(2 | I ſhall here ſet down the very words of Apollodorus. is like the obje&ion which Cicero recites in favour 
7) In the re- 0 e Ps gies: "EP . 3 
mark [C] of the Mead, . Tov Xopior ,, , tons wee of the oracle of Delphos. You may read it in the 
article CAS- Tis dithoazas &v1]s pus, & N wards botwr umnp- Miſcellaneous Thoughts on Comets (31), with ſome (37) Penſers di 
SANDRA, and er, d oN Jed) [wy 7&v Snperivſaer Th; pes, TE reflexions which refute it. Thither therefore I muſt verſce for le Ce 


_—O_— Aer ipmeTe, Eva ovppophons, bub Thr I's refer you for an anſwer to the paſſage in the ſecond "> ” 4200 
TIRES IAS. TeV b,, Veog 085 Lbpe⸗Lev. ot Js, ve, T&- book de Legibus. There is in Cicero a maxim, which | Cs 
| | Net, feige dv]s xororig THY op! tf might be brought to aſſiſt this paſlage ; he ſays, that Pag. w 


Exa]igs, rds dnods Tais YAwoous Earadate. time deſtroys fictions, but confirms the judgments | 
6 de, avads, xai yrouer@- micidths, TOY be- that. are founded upon nature. Opinionum commenta 
re oH ö gv E Tas gwves guviei val cap zei- delet dies, nature judicia confirmat (32). From whence (,,) Cie, 4 
vo parbdvav, EN Tois eripurors Th perrov= it may be inferred, that the oracles, having continued Natura Deron, 
Ta. awegcinaCs dA nat TIV £71 TAY. repeiav - many ages, were not a fiction. But let us refute See, above, cit 
uhr. ep % Toy AAS ouvſuxer ATiarors, Cicero by Cicero himſelf. He acknowledges in his tion (77) o_ 
T8 nMorrev cer iv αν, Ji. Melampus cum ruri ſecond book de Legibus, that the art of the Augurs s va] 
ageret, ac pro ipſius ædibus quercus eſſet, in eaque did not then continue. Dubium non eſt, quin Ln 
ſerpentium latebra eſſet, occiſis a miniſtris ſerpentibus, / diſciplina & ars augurum evanuerit jam & vetuſtate, | 
cætera quidem reptilia congeſtis lignis concremavit, & negligentia. Itaque neque illi aſſentior, qui hanc 
at ſerpentium pullos educavit : qui cum ad juſtum cor- ſcientiam negat unquam in noſtro collegio fuiſſe, ne- ü 
poris modum ſuccreviſſent, ipſum jam dormientem que illi qui eſſe etiam nunc putat (33). - - - - Un- (33) Idem, 13. 
cCircumſtabant, & ex utroque humero illius aures lin- doubtedly this ſcience and art of Divination is vaniſhed ii, de Legibus, 
guis extergebant. Tandem expergefactus, excitatul- thro length of time and negligence. Therefore I nei- F. xt. 
due, ac perterrefactus, ſupervolitantium avium voces © ther agree with thoſe that deny this ſcience ever to 
5 intelligebat, & quæ ab iis futura edotebatur, morta- ©, hawe been in our college, nor with thoſe that think it 
libus prædicebat, per haruſpicinam præterea vaticinari « = Aal its. It had therefore the fate of the opinions 
ab iis didicit. Ad hæc Apollini prope Alpheum ob- Which human wit brings forth, ſince time, infead of . 
viam factus, circa cetera vaticinandi peritifimus confirming it, deſtroyed it. 


(28) Apollodor. eyaſit (28). - - - - Melampus living in the country, and [G] He was an able Phyſician.] Apollodorus makes 
4. % Page 47+ 2 being an oak before his houſe, in which ſerpents uſed him the inventer of —_— and "ax he uſed them 
o uu, be 


made a fire of wood, and burned the ather in curing the daughters of Prœtus (34). MsAdunvs 7.4) Apol, 4. i, 
reptiles, but his ſervants having killed the old ſerpent, .... E Ade av Thy Id papudior "_ K 2 35. 

he preſerved, and brought up the young ones ; which Jah, & cee maT wenras (35). 
being grown to their full bigneſs, flood round him as * Tals d% N, TUX£0ats talapus gopeν,“⸗th (35) 1d. b. 24 
2 Alecp, and from each ſhoulder liked his ears [with guten. Melampus . + « « vaticinandi copnitione in- 

their tongues. - At length waking, and getting up in @ ſignis & qui potionandi expurgandique rationem pri- 
Fright, he underfiood the voices of birds, and, as they mus invenit . . . reliquæ vero repurgatæ reſi puerunt. 
taught him, ht faratold to men what was come to paſi. - - - - Melampus ... . famous for bis ſtill in divining, 
Befides, he learned of them to propheſy 1 the art of Di- and who firſt invented the method of purging, and giving 


<vination. And moreover meeting near Alpheus, potions .. . . . but the reſt being thoroughly purged, came lo the na, 

he became moſt 4255 in other method; of progngſticating. their ſenſes, Servius Obſerves, that he was fir-named lancht 

(29) The Hiero- You will find ſeveral collections concer this Keleg)is, that is, The, Pwger (36). But let us not (39 Sd „ bd 
FLoicon of Bo- faculty of ſerpents in the book which 1 direct you build upon this, fince; the ſame Grammarian inti- Veil. Gov , i. 


chanus, eli. to (29). 


— 


mates, chat che purificatians invented by Melampus, 4. 4% ., Wi fre & 


a 


(39) Servius, in 
| Virgil. Eclog. | 


Vl, ver. 48. 
o, lib. Eh (40) Plin. lib. 
ibus Jad xxv, cap, v, 
| l 3 pag. N. 380. 
[ces di- 
r les Co- | | 
W 42) Voſſius, de 
Philoſophia, cap. 
K ¹· „ num. 17, 
pag. m. 84. 
exo, de 
Deorun, 
we, cita* 
) of the 
AUNOl 
DE). 
em, I. 
egibus, 
5 
pol. lib, lt, 
5 
, b. 4 
1) This word 
nifies black 
earth, and there- 
fore Reuchlin 
gave our Philip 
the name of Me- 
| janchthon, which 
De reek. figni- 
* a ſies the fame 
b ver. 30. thing at Schwart- 
N berät does in the 
German lan» 


Tuage, 


and then made his patients take a certain medicine. 
uas { Pretidas) Melampus . . ... placata Junone, 


« 
* inteto fonte ubi ſolitæ erant bibere, purgavit & in 
« priſtinum ſenſum reduxit (39). - - - - 
* daughters of Pratus) Melampus . . . . having firſt ap- 


hom ( the 


„ a tn? ME bur - This was thy ſeene 
| Amphiaraus, with old Melampus join d 
 Amythaon's. ſon, who flouriſb d flill. in mind, 

Aud Phab's great preſence ;. ſauas a: doubt, it ſeems, 


© peaſed Juno, purged, by putting phyſic in the fountain M bo beſt belovd, drunk moſt of Cyrrha's ftreams. 
* ewhere they uſed to drink, and ſo brought them to their | Sir 


6 fenſes.? Note, that Ka a6mos ſignifies not only a 


purgative medicine, but alſo that which we call an 


exorciſm, or rather a magical form of words, 
There is a kind of hellebore, which upon his ac- 


count is called melampodium (40) which is a ſign 


that he made uſe of it, and one may very well be- 
lieve that he did not omit it in the grand cure, which 
was to purchaſe him a kingdom. Yet Pliny intimates 
nothing of this ; he ſpeaks of Melampus only as a 
prophet ; he does not attribute to him the cure of the 


Melampus was the great grandfather of Amphiaraus : 
the latter had then ſeveral children, and one' among 


the reſt, who was Generaliſſimo of the Argivi ten years 
after; from whence we may conclude, that Melampus 


muſt have been very old. But the Poets make no ſcrus 
ple of anachroniſms. Statius ſuppoſes in another 


place, that Thiodamas, the ſon of Melampus, was 


choſen to ſucceed Amphiaraus in overſeeing the augu- 
ries. 


MELAMPUS MELANGHTHON. 183 
cally, we ought to believe that Melampus arrived to a great age [Hl He left ſome % paurs, ts, 
e re- . . SS. id Gu. Arn . p . A 
WHT J. children behind him (g).. Heſiod commended him in a book that is loft (5). = pag. 306. 
and uſed for the daughters of Proetus belonged to reli- ſtulit - - - Melampus, an excellent author; wofote on 
ion. Prætidas ipſe purgavit luſtrationibus quas inve- * Divination from the palpitatioms of the body, which 
| nerat, hoc dicit, convaleſcente morbo, nec medicinam pro- * Auguſtinus Niphus tranſcribed in his firſt book de 
(47) 14. ib. defſe nec religionem (37). That is, by theſe words *« A 7 | | 
7 IH] We ought to believe that Melampus arrived to a 
| On Cefſere magiſtri great age.) Status ſuppoſes, that Amphiaraus was aſ- 
(0) Virgil. Philhrides Chiron, Auptbabniuſue Melampus (38), fociated with Melampus for conſulting the auguries 
Georg, lib, iii, concerning the war of Thebes : 
ver. 549. We muſt underſtand, that diſeaſes in a certain ſtate 
are above the power a Any hg and 1 Chiron = - = ſolers tibi cura futuri 
is therefore repreſented there as a Phyſician, while Amphiarae, datur, juxtaque Amythaone cretus 
Melampus is repreſented as the diſpenſer of ſuperna- Mk DOE ode e 
tural — "Fit 1 will 8 — to Servius * ove ink nent — TR boque Melampus 
upon the eclogues of Virgil, where we find Melampus Aſſociat paſſus : dubium. GRE dexter Apollo 
repreſented as a mixed perſon, partly as a Phyſician, Oraque Cyrrhæa fatiarit largius unda (43). (43) Stativs 
and partly as a Prophet. He friſt appeaſed Juno, 


Thebaid. /i8; 


ut, ver. 44516 


© furentes (41). --- - The fame of Melampus is well 
© fnown by his ſkill in Divination. 


8 
black hellebore with goats milk, he has not faithfully 
related it, and he ſhould produce ſome authorities for 


War. As to the writings we have under his name, 


and 


the He repreſents him as the ſecond in that art, but 
daughters of Prœtus, but ſays, it was aſcribed to a yet of ſo great modeſty, as obliged him to own himſelf 
ſhepherd. © Melampodis fama divinationis artibus unworthy of the ſucceſſion, juſt as the ſon of a great 
© nota eſt. Ab hoc appellatur unum ellebori genus ting is afraid in his infancy, that he cannot ſupply 
© Melampodion. Aliqui paſtorem eodem nomine in- the place of his deceaſed father. EY ek 
« yeniſle tradunt, capras purgari paſto illo animad- : he an | | 
* vertentem, datoque latte earum ſanaſſe Prœtidas Ooncilium rex triſte vocat: quæruntque gementes, 
Quis tripodas ſueceſſor agat ? quo prodita laurus 
Tranſeat? atque orbum vittæ decus. haud mora, cuncti 
Inſignem fama, ſanftoque Melampode cretum 


From him one tind 
© of hellebore is called Melampodion. Some relate, tbat 
© a ſhepherd of the ſame name invented it, having ob- 


© ſerwed his goats to purge by eating of it, and that, by Thi : dat Pie 
8 20 their milk to the daughters of Prætus, he cured Thiodamanta- volunt. qui cum ipſa arcana deorum 


. 1 ; Partiri, & viſas uni ſociare ſolebat 

© them of their madneſs.” If Voſſius (42) built upon F F 

this * when A ſays, that 2 — Amphiaraus aves, tantæque haud invidus artis 

cured the fury of the daughters of Prœtus, by mixing Gaudebat dici ſimilem, juxtaque ſeeundum. 

Illum ingens confundit honos, inopinaque turbat 

Gloria, & oblatas frondes ſubmiſſus adorat, | 
Seque oneri negit eſſe parem, cogique meretur; 
Jicut Achæmenius ſolium, genteſque . paternas 
Excepit ſi forte puer, cui vivere patrem 
Tutius, &c'(44), | | 


what he ſays. He is in the right to cenſure Peter 
Caſtellan and John Neander, for making Melampus 
poſterior to Empedocles. In this they were guilty 
of a miſtake; for Melampus lived before the Trojan 


(44) Id. ih libs 


ut, ver. 2754. 


they are ſuppoſititious. We have Melampi ex Palpi- 
tationibus Divinatio, printed in Greek at Rome in 

1545. Ex Nevis Corporis Di 
in Greek the ſame year,; 
2. (Nicolas Petreius 1 
in Latin and Greek, 


Would he“ have made ſuch compariſons if he had 
known that Thiodamas was brother to the grandfather 
of Amphiarus? Add to this, that Statius 1s- the only 

rſon, if I be not miſtaken, who gives ſuch a ſon to 
Ae The two which Homer gave him, were 
called Antiphates and Mantius (45). To mention this (45) Homerus, 
by the by, the father of Amphiaraus was the ſon of Odyſſ. ib. xv, 
the later, if we may believe Pauſanias (46). But the Pg. n. 462. 
common opinion is, that Antiphates was the father (46) 8 1. 
MEL ANCHTHON (Px1L1Þ) born at Bretten in the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
Febr. 16, 1497, was one of the wiſeſt and greateſt men of his age. He gave ſo early 
marks of his capacity, that they begun betimes to inſtruct him; which was done by the 


tio, printed at Rome 
in Latin at Venice in 
the author of that verſion) 
ith the Metopoſcopia of 
of Cardan at Paris, in 1658. Lindenius Renova- 
tus, at p. 804. The abridgment. of Geſner's Biblio- 
theque informs me, that Melampuùs hierogrammateus 
« ſcripſit de auguriis ex faltibus corporis, quæ Augu- 
* ſtinus Niphus in librum primum de auguriis tran- 


care of his grandfather by the mother's ſide, more than by his father's [Al. He 1 * . 
e e £04; AR Ty gd, e 5:15 nt ee 4 fi 
KF: 7's Ec . | TT 2 ; 3 | 5 f (2) Match. 4. 
[A] They begun betimes to inflru# him, which was * & inſtitutio Philippi curæ fuit (2). - - - - The inflru- dam. in Vit. 


will ſhew, why C 


Schwartſerdt (1), the father rius is my authority for the words I have uſed, for 
of our Philip, did not take eare of the education of his thus he ſays: Orto pernicioſo bello inter Palatinos L 
ſon. He was taken up with the affairs of the elector Bavaros copnatos Principes Sundries, e e * f 7 
Palatine, his maſter, whom he ſerved as engineer, or Principi Philippo'o debebat, (3) Jcach. C-. 


peram officiumque qu 


* tre cceupato-negotiis principum, procipus educatlo : rumque rations adminiſtranda (3). - 5-4 Bbaſ ar Ladd, pays 
NO ; | | | 1 n. 3 


— 


* 
8 2 


8 ty 


(%) 14. ib. Pag. 


Id. ib. pag. 5. | 


(«) Joach. Ca- 


merarius, in 


7 752 Pag 


Seq: 


te) Id. ib. pag. 
10. 


art, came to be known and beloved by princes. 
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firſt in the place of his nativity, at a public ſchool, and then under a tutor, when it was 
known that᷑ the maſter of that ſchool had the Pox (a). He was ſome time after ſent to 


was under fourteen years of age. He has been juſtly reckoned among illuſtrious 


Being vexed that he was refuſed his degree of maſter of Philoſophy, on account of his 


© broke out between the Palatine and Bavarian princes, 
< ewho were related to one another, whilſt George was 
* faithfully employed, eſpecially as Engineer, in the ſervice 
© of his own prince. | think this Engineer was at 
firſt only a Gunſmith, who growing very ſkillful in — 

e 
invented the moſt uſeful arms, as well offenſive as de- 
fenſive, both for tournaments and battles. It is * 
tended that Maximilian the emperor made good uſe of 
thoſe inventions in a duel. This ſingular matter of 
fact I ſhall here relate, to excite my readers to ſearch 


curiouſly into the circumſtances of it. Read therefore 


2, 3 


(5) Id. ib. 


(6) Mater vidua 
manſit annis to- 
tis 12. poſtea 
cum Philippum 
duxiſſe uxorem 
audiiſſet, non 
ſine quadam of- 
fenſiuncula, nup- 
ſit iterum viro 
honeſtiſſimo civi 
Brettano. - - - - 
His mother re- 
mained a widow 


twelve whole 


years, &c, 


(7) Melch. A- 
dam. in Vitis 


Theol. pag. 
328. 


(8) Camerarius, 


ubi ſupra, pag. 
4+ e 


(9) Melch, A- 


dam. in Vitis 
P hiloſ. pag. 184. 


(10). Camer, ib. 
* Pag. 8. 


It) Maimb, 

iſt, Pak Luthe- 
ran, a * 
181. Dutch . 


Ait ion. 


of June 1 $29 (7) 


four years, 


carefully this encomium on the father of Melanchthon : 
Ipſe Georgius & probitate, integritate, taciturnitate- 
* que & fide, etiam prudentia atque * & quod 
© admirabili artificio opera armorum elaborare ſciret, 
quibus & defenderentur contra vim adverſariorum in 
conflictu, & inſtruerentur ad hos percellendum ſter- 
endumque qui manum ſive in acie cum hoſtibus, 
2 in ludis equeſtribus, cum ſuis (quæ exercitationes 


< tum in aulis Principum ſtudioſiſſime frequentabantur) 


conſerere vellent : Harum igitur artium ille peritus, 
& iis virtutibus quas commemoravimus ornatus, in 
notitiam pervenit maximorum & potentiſſimorum 
Principum, iiſque carus fuit, in quibus nominaſſe 
ſatis ſit & Regem optimum & bellatorem Invictiſſi- 
mum Divum Maximilianum Imperatoris Friderici 
filium. Quem Georgius aliquando cum glorioſo pro- 
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ipſius machinando paravit, ut fortiſſimo Viro Maxi- 
miliano victoria certa facile etiam & celeriter con- 
tingeret. Claudius enim non diu repugnans, cum 
quanto omnibus rebus eſſet inferior ſentiens, ad pe- 


des Maximiliani ſe adjeciſſet, ita in poteſtatem ejus 


ſe tradidit (4). - ---+ - - George himſelf was a man 
of probity, integrity, ſecrecy, and fidelity; he was like- 
wwiſe prudent and induſtrious, and very ingenious in 


making arms both offenſrve and defenſrue, either for bat- 


tles or tournaments, which kind of exerciſe was then 


very common in the courts of princes. Upon the account 
of thoſe good qualities I have mentioned, and of his ſeill 
in theſe arts, he came to be known and beloved by the 
greateſt and moſt powerful princes, particularly that ex- 


cellent king, and invincible warriour, Maximilian, 


* ſon of the emperor Frederic. Maximilian, being to fight 
4 @ duel with one Claudius Batarus, an Italian bully, 


* avho ſent him a challenge, George equipped and fitted 
* him with arms fo ingemouſly contrived, that he quickly 
and eaſily obtained the wiftory, For Claudius, not 
being able to 775 long, and finding himſelf inferior 
© in every reſpect, threw himſelf down at Maximilian's 


„ * feet, and ſurrendered.” He was born at Heidelberg, 


but he ſettled at Bretten by marrying the daughter of 
John Reuterus, who had been mayor of that town ſome 


years (5). He died eleven days after his father-in-law, 


the twenty ninth of September 1508. His widow 
did not marry again till after ſhe knew that Melanch- 
thon, her ſon, was married. She was diſpleaſed with 


it, and this diſcontent obliged her to marry a citizen 
of Bretten, about the year 1520 (6). She died the ſixth 

Her ſon George, younger, about 
n Melanchthon (8), ſurvived his brother 


(9), and was employed in the higheſt offices of his 
country (10). | om 

That this remark may be not only hiſtorical, but 
alſo critical. I will add, that the Jeſuit Maimbourg 
is to be blamed for ſaying, that Melanchthon was of 4 
litth village in the lower Palatinate, and of a. mean 
extraction (11), This is refuted by what I have alrea- 
dy ſaid. alſo Mr Seckendorf in the ſecond book 
of the Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm, pag. 188. — 

LB] He has been jufth reckoned among i lluſtrious youths.) 
The chapter which Mr Baillet has beſtowed upon him 
in his Hiforical Treatiſe of young, man, who became 


youth, 


famous by their fludies or writings, was due to 
him, and is very curious. There we ſee, that at the 
age of thirteen years he dedicated to Reuchlin a Come- 
dy which he wrote without any affiflance. This young 
ſcholar being at Pfortſheim, made his ſchool-fellows 
learn the ſeveral parts of a kind of comedy, which 
Reuchlin had lately publiſhed. His deſign was to 
act that piece in the preſence of the author, and this 
was performed very prettily: Tunc & equalibus ſuis 
ſeriptum quoddam ludicrum Reuchlini inſtar Comædiæ 
illis diebus editum ediſcendum diſtribuit, & ſuas cuique 
partes aſſignavit, ut coram Reuchlino ad ſe reverſo fabu- 
la ea ageretur. uod etiam factum eft cum ſumma ipſius 


wvoluptate atque Ietitid (12). He might then be in his 
thirteenth year, or he might be younger, for he ſtayed ibid. pag. 9. 


two years at Pfortſheim, and went from thence to 


Heidelberg, where he was matriculated, October 13, 


1509 (13). Mr Baillet adds, that he was employed to 
make the greateſt part of the harangues and diſcourſes 


of eloquence, that were ſpoken in public in the univerſity Philoſoph. pax, 
of Heidelberg. This agrees with the words of Mel- 185. 


chior Adam: * Scripſit jam adoleſcentulus profeſſori- 
© bus in ea ſchola orationes, quæ publice recitatz ſunt 


* (14).-- -- He wrote, whilſt he was but a lad, ora- 


© tions for the profeſſors in that college, which were ſpoken 
in public. Here follows a pailage which is not ex- 
actly true. At the age of thirteen he wrote a co- 
* medy to the honour of Reuchlin. He was but 
© nineteen years when he publiſhed his Rhetoric : 
the next year he put out his Logic, and in his 
© twenty fourth his Grammar. Immediately after 


he wrote many pieces of Theology, and at twenty - 


« ſix years of age he publiſhed his Common-places, 


* which were equally eſteemed by Proteſtants and 
* Catholics : for being publiſhed under the name of 


« Meſſer Philippo di terra nera, and carried to Rome, 


all the copies were preſently ſold (15) You have 
already ſeen what I have to ſay about this comedy Zo 
the honour of Reuchlin ; which I will not repeat. I on 
ly fay, that Mr Teiſſier did not rightly attend to theſe 
Latin words, 


« year nineteen be publiſhed his Rhetoric, the next year 
« his Logic, the twenty fourth his Grammar, and in the 
© following years other things.” They refer to the years 


of the century, and not of Melanchthon; and there- 


fore Mr Teiſſier ſhould have ſaid that he was twenty 


two years old when he publiſhed his Rhetoric, &c. 


He ought not to have aſſerted, that he wrote ſeveral 
pieces of Theology, only after the publiſhing of his 
Grammar ; for he put out ſeyeral treatiſes of that na- 
ture inthe year 1521 (17), three years before his Gram- 
mar was printed. In fine, it is falſe that he publiſh- 
ed his Common-places at the age of twenty fix, for 
he publiſhed them in the year 1521 (18), when he 
was but twenty four years ole. | 

Note, that all the pieces which Melchior Adam 
has juſt named, are poſterior to his being profeſſor 
at Wittemberg. But we muſt remember what he 
ſays elſewhere, that Melanchthon publiſhed ſome books 


whilſt he was profeſſor at Tubingen. Privatim ac 
: 2 cum magna laude & admiratione docuit (Ta- 


inge) & ſeripta quædam ceu primos fœtus ex qui- 
bus ſatis appaxuit qui proventus in poſterum expectan- 
di forent, in lucem edidit (19). - - He taight, 
© (at Tubingen) both in public and private with great 
© applauſe and admiration, and publiſhed ſome works. as 
Ant fruits, 
* @ crop might be expected afterwards. 


print before the age of twenty or twenty one, 


and ſo he deſerved very well to be placed in the ca- 
talogue of Mr Baillet. I have read in the parallel 
which John | 
| 4 


James Grynzus made between the 
my prophet 


count of Leon - 
youths [B]. 2 


on- 


* Anno decimonono evulgavit Rhetori- 
cam; ſequenti Dialecticam: viceſimo quarto Gram- 
© maticam, aliis deinde annis alia (16). - - - - - In the 


m which it ſufficiently appeared what. a 
There is 
reaſon therefore to believe, that he was an author in 


(4) Melch, A. 
Pfortſheim, where there was a famous college, and lodged with a relation of his, who Thal. Gen 
was ſiſter to Reuchlin. Upon this occaſion it was that he was quickly known to this “““ 328. 
learned perſon, who loved him with great tenderneſs (5), Having lived there about two ) 14. is. pop 
years, he was ſent to Heidelberg (c) in the year 1509 (4), and there made ſuch conſidera- 39. 

ble improvement (e), that he was intruſted tgteach the ſons of a certain count (7), though he 74) tt ws the 


5 
2 
(12) Camerar, | 5 
dam. in Vitis * 
(14) Id. ib. pag. E A 
E (20) 
= Par, 
* 
dit. to the Elogs BM 
Tom. i, pag. Y 
(16) Melch, As 1 
dam. in Vitis YH 
Theolog. gag. 
I 1 
155 I 
(21) 
a Enf; 
(18) Id. ib. cg 
332. 
(22) 
r a 
Philoſoph. Pag. 


186. 


N i * 
N. * * 1 7 
3 * 5 Y 


© ned; 
1 o Ay 


youth, and finding that the air of Heidelberg did not agree with his conſtitution, | 
he left that univerſity in 1312, and went to ſee that of Tubingen (g) Where he ſtaid (g) Ib. pag. 
ſix years (H). There he heard the lectures of all forts of profeſſors, and publickl get 
explained Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Livy ; and being very laborious, he found time alſo (>) 14. in Vitis 
to ſerve Reuchlin in his quarrels with the Monks, and to overſee a Printing-houſe (i) [C]. 186. . Fer- 
He moreover applied himſelf very much to the reading of the word of Gopy[D]. He ac. 
cepted in 1518, the profeſſorſhip in the Greek tongue, in the univerſity of Wittemberg, Co Th end 
- which Frederic the elector of Saxony offered him upon the recommendation of Reuchlin (&. 330- 
He made ſo fine an inauguration ſpeech four days after his arrival, that he not only re- „„, mer 
moved the contempt to which his ſtature and mien expoſed him, but alſo raiſed great ui fupra, page + 
admiration of himſelf ((). The lectures he read upon Homer, and upon the Greek text of + 
the epiſtle of St Paul to Titus, drew a great croud of auditors, and excited in them an % petch. A- 
earneſt deſire of underſtanding the Greek tongue (m). One of the greateſt ſervices he did to me in Vitis 
the ſciences, was to reduce them into a ſyſtem (), which was then difficult, conſidering 40. JOY 
the confuſion wherewith they had been taught for a long time. There was quickly an in- 
timate friendſhip contracted between him and Luther (o), who taught Divinity in the RENEE 
ſame univerſity. They went together to Leipſic in the year 1519, to diſpute with () 14. ib. pag. 
Eccius. The following years were to Melanchthon a complication of hard labours; he 33* 
wrote many books, he travelled in order to found colleges, and viſit churches ( p), But . Camerar. 
nothing coſt him more pains than the taſk that was given him in the year 1530, to draw d. Pag. 30, 
up a Confeſſion of Faith; which is called the Augſburg Confeſſion, becauſe it was preſented * * | 
to the emperor at the diet in that city. All Europe was convinced, that he was not ſo (7 In 1527. 
averſe as Luther, to an accommodation, and that he would have ſacrificed many things 
for the ſake of peace [E]. Wherefore Francis I. judged him a proper perſon to pacify the diſ- 

| | . 8 putes 


This is what we learn from Camerarius (23). Another (23) Camer. ubi 

author obſerves, that Reuchlin made him a preſent of ſupra, Pag. 15. 

that Bible (24). = OE 1 
[E] Would have ſacrificed many things for the ſake of ee 29 


dam, in Vitis 


prophet Daniel and Melanchthon, a fine encomium upon 
the latter it deſerves to be tranſcribed. * At Deum 
< immortalem, quam non ſpem de ſe præbet, admo- 
< dum etiam adoleſcens & pene puer, Philippus ille 
Melanchthon, utraque literatura pene ex æquo ſuſ- peace.] This appears chiefly by the book he wrote philoſoph. Pag. 
© Piciendus ! Quod inventionis acumen ? quæ ſermonis concerning things indifferent; which was ſo ill received 185. | 
« puritas ? quanta reconditarum rerum memoria ? quam by the faction of Illyricus. © Suaſerat Philippus de 


LT ATT. x es 8 CE Ry 3 2 8 NES 9 5 55 2 ? 5 
e 3 e c 


| varia lectio? quam verecunda regiæque prorſus indo- * Adiophoris ne icrupuloſe contenderent, modo nihil | 3 a by 
(20) Eraſmas lis feſtivitas (20). - - But, good GO D, what hopes idololatriæ illi ritus ac ceremoniæ haberent adjunctum, 1 
Paraphraſe in may eve not conceive of Philip Melanchthon, tho as © & ſervitutem aliquam, quæ ſine impietate fit, ſuſti- me” 
1 Thell, cap, zi, . yet very young, and almoſt a boy, equally to be admired nendam (25). Philip adviſed them not to con- (25) Id. ib. Pag. 1 
. apud Jo. Jac. © for his knowledpe in bath languages, what quickneſs of * tend ſcrupulouſly about indifferent things, provided theſe 195% WO 
3 2 5 * invention ? What purity of diftion ? What waſtneſs of © rites and ceremonies had nothing of idolatry in them, 
. . 6 


" © memory ? What variety of reading? What modeſiy and * and to bear ſome hardſhips, if it might be done avith- 

< gracefulneſs of behaviour ?* This is what Eraſmus * out impiety.” Illyricus, on the contrary, cryed out, 

faid in the year 1515. X | that people ſhould rather deſert all the churches, and 2 
[C] Aud to overſee a Printing-houſe.] This remark threaten an inſurrection, than to bear a ſurplice. Con- * 

is, properly ſpeaking, an appendix to the preceding, tra Flacius vociftrabatur potius vaſittatem faciendam in 

for it relates to Melanchthon, as he wrote books in Zemplis, & principes metu ſeditionum terrendos quam ſal- 15 

his youth: for to put in good order a confuſed heap tem linea veſtis admittatur (26). | 


, N . . Some Roman Ca- (26) 1d. ib. Pag. 
of collections, is, in effect, to make a book. So Mr Bail- tholics have been inſpired with the ſame ſpirit, if we 196. 
let thought; for having obſerved that Melanchthon 


may believe the anonymous author of a letter pub- 
made it his recreation to correct the printing- preſs liſhed by Mr Jurieu. *© I enquired, /ays he (27), as (27) Suite du 
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(21) Baillet's 


order? ſo that one may ſay, this book is the work 
of Melanchthon (2 1). Camerarius obſerves, I. That 


Entans celebres, the labour of Melanchthon upon Nauclerus, con- 


Art x1, 


(22) Camer. ubi 


Peret, quo prodirent correctiora. 


ſifted, not only in putting things in order, and new 
moulding them, but alſo in enlarging them. II. That 
the corrector of this book took upon him to reviſe all 
the books which Thomas Anſhelmus ſhould print. 
Librum hunc (Naucleri) exprimendum ſuſceperat Thomas 
Anſhelmus qui. Typographicam officinam habebat Tubinge. 
A quo perfectum fuit, ut & illius ſeripti & aliorum, 
gue a ſe ederentur, curam reſpettumgue Philippus ſuſci- 
1s tunc & in hoc opere 
Naucleri partim diſponendo, partim augendo, partim etiam 
retexendo id preftitit, ut lectio libri iſtius d plurimis 
expeteretur, & frudtu voluptategue non careret (22). 


ſupra, pag. 16, Note, that, this edition of Nauclerus was the firſt of 


See 2/ſo Meich, 
Adam. in Vitis 
Philoſoph. Pag. 


186, 187. 


all. 

D] He applied himſelf much to the reading of the 
word of GOD.) He had a copy of the Bible, which 
John Frobenius had lately printed at Baſil in a ſmall 
volume, which he carried always ' about him, and 
chiefly when he went to church. Thoſe who ſaw 
that during divine ſervice, he held always in, his hands 


* was to be ſigned, but that in which the whole 
« farago ſhould be included. Theſe are the very 


words he made uſe of. This calls to my mind what 


« a Jeſuit ſaid, that they would not put out one 
wax taper, though it were to convert all the Hugue- 
nos. | | r 
What Melanchthon ſaid to his mother, plainly 
ſhews, that he hated diſputes in religion, and that 


he was only engaged in them by the part he was 


to act in the world. Being gone to the conferences 
at Spire in the year 1529, he made a little journey 


to Bretten, to ſee his mother. This good woman 
aſked him what ſhe muſt believe amidſt ſo many 


diſputes, and repeated to him the prayers ſhe was 
wont to make, and which contained nothing that 
was ſuperſtitious. Continue, ſaid he, to believe and 
pray as you have done hitherto, and never trouble 
your ſelf about controverſies. A ea cum interrogatus 
efet : quid ſibi in ejuſmodi controverſiis credendum ? 
reſpondit, auditis illius precibus, que nibil ſuperſtitionis 


© of the place, he adds, that to ſuch a paſtime we owe, much as poſſibly I could, whether a Proteſtant would 5 e con- 

among other books, the edition of Nauclerus at Tu- * be received into the Romiſh communion, upon the rent de Belt. . 
bingen. It was a filly heap of chronicles and fables © biſhop of Meaux's explication of the Romiſh do- gion, pag. 173 

< bundled together among hiſtories in a ſtrange confu- * Erine, as it was made ule of to inſtruct thoſe who 2f e Hague A= «4 
* ſton. Melanchthon took the pains. to purge it, and * ſeek to comply with the times. Every one told me dit. 1683. 1 * 
© to ſelect out of it what was tolerable and put it in no, and ſome body added that no .abjuration 5 


(28) Melch. a- 
dam. in Vitis ot 


habebant, ut pergeret hoc credere & orare quod cre- Theol. pag. 333 


didiſſet & oraſſet hactenus: nec pateretur ſe turbari 
conflictibus diſputationum (28). 


This refutes invinci- (29) Florimond - 


Remond, Hiſ- 


f 1 2 book much larger than a prayer- book, believed that bly a filly ſtory which Florimond de Remond pub- 20 
5 he was reading quite another thing than what the 
time and place required of him. 'Thoſe that envyed 


him took occaſion from hence to make him odious. 


of the Birth * 
liſhed. It i written, ſays he (29), that Melanchthon * — = 
being at the point of death in the year 1560, his mather, Hereſy, book ii, Lt 


VOL. EY: - : 


being extremely old, ſpoke to him after this manner: <> ix, pag. m. 
Aa a 


: Mh 


136, 187 


186 


(9 Melch, A- 
dam. in Vitis 
Theol. Page 
236. 


( 7 Id. ib. Pag. 
343. 


657 Id. ib. pag. 
343, 346. 


t ¶Ætatis ſuæ 
elimactericum 
diebus LXIII 
egreſſus. Thuan, 
1b, XxV1, ſub fin, 
Pag. m. 538. 
Du Rier, in Teiſ- 
Fier Elogres, 
Tom. 1, pag. 
183, tranſlates 
it ill by he died 
the ſixty third 
day of his cli- 
macterical year. 


See Morus, 
lib. ii, de Miſſ. 
& Francis Mon- 
tagnes, in hi: 
| book intituled, 
la Verite defen- 
due. 


© the more ſafe. 


MELANCHTH ON. 


putes about religion in his kingdom, and deſired him to come thither F] The king of 
England alſo deſired to ſee him (q), but neither of theſe two monarchs did ever ſee him. 
As I intend to mention, but ſome of his principal actions, I ſhall only ſay, that, in 1341, 
he aſſiſted at the conferences of Ratiſbon, where the controverſies between the Catholics 
and Proteſtants were warmly diſputed, and that, in the year 1543, he went to the arch- 
biſhop of Cologne, to aſſiſt him in introducing a reformation into his dioceſe, which 


turned to no account, 


The affair of the Interim took up much of his time. 


He attend- 


ed at ſeven conferences upon this ſubject in the year 1548, and wrote all the pieces that 
were preſented there, and the cenſure of that Interim (r). He was one of the deputies 
whom Maurice, elector of Saxony, was to ſend to the council of Trent in the year 1552. 
He waited ſome time at Nuremberg for a ſafe conduct, but becauſe of the war which 
was ready to break out, he returned from thence to Wittemberg (5). His laſt conference 
with the Doctors of the Romiſh communion was at Worms, in 1557; and of the 
diſſenſions which afflicted him, there was none more violent than that which was raiſed 
by Flacius Illyricus. He died at Wittemberg April the nineteenth, 1560, which was the 
ſixty third day of his ſixty fourth year (t). He was buried near Luther in the church of 


* My ſon, you ſeem to me to be upon the point of 
. + » » leaving this world, to go and give an account 
to the great judge of what you have done. You know 
J aba a Catholic, and you induced me to change my 
religion, and to embrace one that is different from that 
of my fore-fathers. I adjure you by the living GOD, 
to tell me now which is the beſt, and do not conceal 
it from me. Ha! ſaid Melanchthon, the new dofrine 
is more plauſible, but the old is more ſafe and certain: 
And turning himſelf about, he ſaid aloud, Hæc plau- 
ſibilior, illa ſecurior, this is the more plauſible, that 
It is falſe, that Melanchthon induced 
his mother to change her religion, and it is certain 


K a A 1A a «a 3A a M a a 


| the died above thirty years before her ſon. 


FI] Francis 1, thought him à proper perſon s 
and defired him to come into France.] Let us here re- 
cite the paraphraſe which Maimbourg has made upon 


the narrative of Florimond de Remond. The queen of 


Nawarre, who knew that the king her brother paſſionate- 
4 defired the peace of the church, hoped ſhe might be 
able to gain him by that means: For that end, fhe often 


| talked io him of a wery good man, as ſhe ſaid, who 


. praiſing as 


was called coy Melanchthon, whom fhe was continual- 

the moſt learned man of his time, æubo 
does not indeed approve, added fhe very deætrouſſy, cer- 
tain abuſes which are manifeſtly to be ſeen in the do- 
Frine, manners, and diſcipline of the Chriſtians of theſe 
latter ages; but then he deteſts the ſchiſm which has 
been made upon this occaſion in Germany, and which he has 
always endeavoured to extinguiſh by all forts of means. 
She afſured him that he was. a peaceable man, of a 


| mild temper, who had nothing of that fierce and wvio- 
| dent ſpirit of Luther and Zuinglius, one who had al- 


2 Epiſt. Franciſc. 


Reg. ad Phil. 
Melanc. apud 
Flor. Ram. lib. 
2 wit, cap. iv, 


30) Maimb. 
4 i, of Calvi- 
niſm, book i, pag. 
25, at the year 
- 2534+ 


69 Id. ib. Pag. 


Tvays endeavoured to reconcile them among tbemſelwes, 
and with the Catholics, that he might re-unite all mens 
minds in one and the ſame belief, and reſtore to the 
church peace and union, which he continually wiſhed 
for; that ſhe did not doubt but if fo holy and able a man 
could confer with the Doctors of the Sorbonne, who de- 


fired alſo nothing but peace, they would quickly find the 


means of procuring it to the church, and of deſtroying a 


ſchiſin, which might eaſily ſpread from Germany into 


France, and produce there the ſame troubles and difor- 
ders, which were to be ſeen in the empire. In fine, ſhe 
told him ſo many things to Melanchthons advantage, and 
gave him fo great hopes of being able to put an end, by 
his means, to the differences which begun to ariſe in 


France, as well as in Germany, about ſeveral articles of 


religion, that he wwas perſuaded to it. Whereupon this 
prince, 4vho otherawiſe had a great defire to bring into 
France the ableſt men of bis time, evrote to Melanch- 
thon I, and invited him to come to Paris, to join his 
endeavours «with our divines to reſtore the ancient diſci- 
pline of the church (30). He relates afterwards how 
the cardinal of Tournon warded off the blow, and 
perſuaded the king to revoke immediately the Jeawe he had 
granted to Philip Melanchthon (31). In fine, he affirms, 
that this change at firſt aſtoniſhed the Heretics ; but 
that as ſoon as they had recovered themſebves from this ſur- 
prize . . . they had the confidence to up placards full 
of blaſphemies at the gates of the Louvre, and even at 
the king's chamber-dogr. You ſee then the order in 

1 . 


France, and aſſured him, that the king ſhould write 


the caſtle, two days after. His funeral oration was ſpoken by Winſhemius, a Doctor | 
of Phyſic, and profeſſor of the Greek tongue. The teſtimonies of piety with which (2) Se Mech. 
he ended his days, were admirable (u); and it is obſervable, that one thing which made $27: i Vit 


Philoſ. pag. 202. 
him BEM 
which this Jeſuit placed theſe particulars. 1. The 
queen of Navarre perſuaded the king to ſend for 
Melanchthon. 2. The king wrote to this Doctor. 
3. The cardinal of Tournon changed this deſign of the 
king. 4. The innovators ſet up placards. 5. Theſe 
four things happened in the year 1534. Florimond de 
Remond places them in the ſame order. Now I will 
ſhew they are miſtaken, and I am much ſurprized that 


Beza ſhould commit the fame error; he fays allo (32), (32) Bea, Hu, 


that the buſineſs of the placards was poſterior to the re- Eccleſiaſt. bi 
ſolution which Francis I. had taken to ſend for Me- , pag. 15, 16. 
lanchthon. Note, that he obſerves that thoſe pla- 5 
cards were fixed up in the month of November 


1 
Here follows a better Chronology of all theſe mat- 


ters. The placards were poſted up at the time ob- 


ſerved by Theodore Beza. Francis I. aſſiſted at a fa- 

mous proceſſion January 21, 1535, and cauſed ſome 

Heretics to be burnt. Melanchthon was exhorted to 

endeavour to mitigate the king's anger: He wrote a 

letter to John Sturmius, who was then in France, 
and another to John du Bellai, biſhop of Paris (33). (33) Camerr. 


A gentleman (34) whom Francis I. had ſent into Ger- ubi ſupra, pag. 


many ſpoke to Philip Melanchthon of the journey to 144. 
to him about it himſelf, and would furniſh him with (34) Cell Hr. 
all neceſſary ſafe conducts (35). When he returned g. la Foſſe. 
into France, he aſſured the king, that Melanchthon 


would undertake the journey, it the king would do (35) Camerar. 5 


him the honour to write to him about this mat- Pag. 146. 

ter (36). The prince diſpatched immediately the . 
gentleman to carry to Melanchthon the letter he (36) Id. ib. paz: 
_ _ him. It is dated at Guiſe the twenty- '*" 
eighth of June 1535 (37), and declares the pleaſure ; 
5 king 2 1535 37 P (37) It is the 
had received from Melanchthon, that this Doctor mong the letters 
was diſpoſed to come into France, to endeavour to pa- 
cify the controverſies. Melanchthon wrote to the king 
the twenty- eighth of September the ſame year (3 8). ms 

He aſſured him of his good intentions, and that he Ts Moby 
was ſorry he could not as yet ſurmount the obſta- of the firſt book 
cles to his journey. The gentleman who carried of thoſe of Me- 
this letter to the king, found him very buſy about lanchthon. 

his preparations for the war in Italy (39), and be- 
ſides Melanchthon could never obtain leave from the 


duke of Saxony to go to the court of Francis I (40), Wi Peg. 153. 


although Luther had earneſtly exhorted that elector (40) Id. ib. . 


to conſent to this journey, by N to him, 151. 
that the hopes of ſeeing Melanchthon had put a 
ſtop to the perſecution of the Proteſtants in France, (41) Luther, 
and that there was reaſon to fear, they would renew *%* , fr ND 
the fame cruelty when they ſhould . know that he fen 2 01 Hit. 
would not come (41). The elector had very good Lutheran. lb. 
reaſons not to ſuffer this journey (42), for he was 7, pag. 105. 
afraid to expoſe himſelf to the reſentment of Charles 
V, and he faw no probability that Melanchthon could (42) S'r Secken” 
do any thing for 4 intereſt of religion. He wrote 1 

to Francis I, an excuſe that he could not ſuffer Me- ” 
lanchthon to go into France (43). His letter is dated (43) Secken- 
the twenty-eighth of Auguſt 1535. Note, that, in dort, ubi ſuprs, 
the mon December the year, _ na fag. 110. 
ici 
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nabas Vore, Bieur 


when he underſtood by the gentle- twenty ninth of 
man, and by the letter which William du Bellai the firſt book 2. 


of Melanchthon. 


(39) Camerar, 


dorf, ibid. bag. 


(x) I 


190. 
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tions of Mr 'T 
fier to the Elo- 


MELANCHTHON. 


death as a happineſs, was, that it delivered him from Theological 
{x) Il. b. pg. perſecutions [G ]. He had married the daughter of a burgomaſter of Wittemberg, in (RJ 200 908 


187 


proofs of it in 


| the year 1520, who died in the year 1557 (x). He had two ſons and two daughters by the Hiſtory of 
_ (3) 1 the let [H]. As the deſcription of his moral accompliſhments, may be found in a book 2 
ö more eaſie to be conſulted than this Dictionary (y), 


by the biſhop of 
I ſhall ſay nothing of them, Meaux, lib. v, 


gies taken out of But I will obſerve, that he was credulous, as to prodigies, Aſtrology (Z), and“ “ 


Thuanus, 


om. . . . 
beg. 187, E. Dreams (aa); and I will make ſome reflexions upon the inclination to Pyrrho- (a) Ser Mech, 


At. 1696. 


licited in Germany, that Melanchthon, or ſome other 
Divines, ſhould be ſent to the king, his maſter (44). 
How will you make this agree with the narrative of 
Maimbourg, or with the account of Mezerai, who 
446). Mezerai, , affirms (45), that, in 1533, the king wrote to Me- 
Abrege Chrono® lanchthon by William du Bellai Langei (46), but that 
bon HEE the cardinal of 'Tournon, and the Divines of Paris, 
2 8 perſuaded him to ſend word, that he did excuſe him 
(46) It was not from this trouble? J do not meddle with the confu- 
he who carried ſions of Mr Varillas ; they ſhall be ſhewn after- 
the king's letter. ards (47). Note alſo, that Melanchthon ſent into 
France, a ſmall piece, which contained his advices 
about the reconciling of the controverſies. He did 
not publiſh it, but it is to be found in the collection of 
(48) Seckendorf, Pezelius (48). 


(47) In the re- 
mark [N I. 


lib. iii, pag. I have read in a letter written to Eraſmus by Sir 
108, Thomas More (49), that Tyndal had ſent word that 

Melanchthon was at the court of France, that he ſpoke 
(49) tis the to him, and that he had ſeen him enter Paris accom- 


ith in th . . 
bo panied with 150 Horſe. © Tyndalus hæreticus no- 


book of the let= © ſtras, qui & nuſquam & ubique exulat, ſcripſit huc 
ters of Eraſmus, © nuper Melanchthonem eſſe apud Regem Galliz : ſemet 
Pag. 1510» © collocutum cum eo, qui illum vidiſſet exceptum Pa- 
| © rifis, comitatu C L. equorum : addebat ſe timere Tyn- 
© dalus, ne {1 Gallia per illum reciperet verbum Dei, 
confirmaretur in fide Euchariſtiæ contra Vicigſicam 
ſectam - - - - Tindal added he was afraid, if France 
* ſhould receive the word of GOD by him, it would be 
© confirmed in the faith of the Euchariſt contrary to the 
fett of the Wickliffites,” Is it poſſible that perſons 

of merit dare to ſend ſuch lies to their friends? 
[] He ſaid... that death would deliver him from 
Theological perſecutions.] Some days before he died, he 


wrote upon a piece of paper in two columns the rea- 


ſons why he ought not to be ſorry for leaving this 
world. One of thoſe columns contained the bleſ- 
ſings which death would procure him; the other 
contained the evils from which death would deliver 


© (5) Mack. A- him (50). He put only two articles into the latter 


dam. in Vitis I. That he ſhould fin no more. II. That he ſhould 
Philoſ. Pag. 202. be no longer expoſed to the vexations and rage of the 
(51) Diſcedes I Divines (51). : 
yeccatis, liberabe. I- That he ſhould come to the light. II. That he 
ris ab ærumnis & ſhould ſee Go p. III. That he ſhould contemplate 
a rabie Theolo- the Son of Gov. 
serum. Id. 16. thoſe admirable myſteries which he could not compre- 
hend in this life. V. Why we are created ſuch as we 
are. VI. What is the union of the two natures in 
Jesus CHRIST (52). Note, that the ſtate of man 
appeared to this great Divine one of the moſt incom- 
prehenſible myſteries of religion; and yet there is 
not one among thoſe who believe without examining, 
who imagines there is any difficulty in it. From 
hence it came to paſs, that ſome were ſo ſurprized 
to find by my Dictionary, that the Manichees could 
raiſe puzzling objections. But let us keep to our text, 
and add, that nature which gave Melanchthon a peace- 
able temper, made him a preſent ill ſuited with the 
time in which he was to live. His moderation ſerved 
only to be his croſs. He was like a lamb in the midſt 
of wolves z no body liked his mildneſs, which ex- 
poſed him to all forts of flander, and deprived him 
of the means of anſwering a fool according to his 
folly. The only advantage it him was to 
took upon death without fear, by conſidering that it 
would ſecure him from the Odium Thelogicum - - ha- 
(54) In the re- Fred of Divines, and from the infides agitans diſcordia 
mark [L], Fratres (53) - - - diſeord of falſe brethren. I ſhall ſpeak 
1 below (54) of the ſlavery wherein he lived. He ſaid 

T Ton, i, Enar- in one of his works, that he had held his profeſlor's 


(52) Id. ib. 


(53) Virgil. 
Georg. Ib. ii, 
ver. 496, 


— 1 place forty years, without ever being ſure that he ſhould 
ta not be turned out before the end of the week. Pub/ice 
55) ok &- non dubitavit affirmare , ego jam ſum hic, Dei bene- 


ficio, quadraginta annos : & nunquam potui dicere aut 
certus efſe me per unam ſeptimanam manſurum eſſe (55). 


Theol. Pag. 3 57. 


well, and was very handſome (59). Her father loved 


The other column contained ſix heads: 


IV. That he ſhould underſtand 


. Adam, in ejug 
niſm, Vita 3 


[ZH J He had taus fons and two daughters.) T find no- 
thing concerning his two ſons ; but I know that Anne, 
his eldeſt daughter, was the wife of George Sabinus, 
one of the beſt Poets of his time. He married her 
at Wittemberg, November 16, 1536 (56), when ſhe (56) Melch. A- 
was but fourteen years old. Her huſband carried her dam. in Vitis 
into Pruſſia to the great grief of Melanchthon, in the ©*19% Pg. 2274 
year 1543 (57). There had been ſeveral quarrels be- « * 
tween the father-in-law and the ſon-in-law, becauſe (57 ee 
the latter being very ambitious, wanted to raiſe him- 206. 
ſelf to civil employments, and did not like the 
humility of Melanchthon, who confined himſelf to 
literary employments, and would be at no trouble to : 
advance his children (58). Anne underſtood Latin (58) Id. ib. fag, 
207. 5 
her tenderly (60). Judge then of the grief he had 
when ſhe went ſo far from him in the year 1543 (61), (59) Melch. A.- 
and afterwards when ſhe died at Konigſberg in the dam. ibid. 
year 1547 (62). And infer from all this, that he 
was neither happy at home nor abroad. Narratio- 
nem talium ideo nequaquam omittendam duo 
ut hujuſmodi quaſi vulneribus inſpectis quam miſera (e 1) See æobat bs 
interdum vita fit magnorum virorum intelligatur, cum v7ote to Came- 
* onera eee pondus etiam domeſtici doloris 3 ue 
adjicitur (63). - - I think all theſe things ought to Did, Den 
be mentioned, and by no means to be gh . be that Mes TP 
© by viewing, as it were, ſuch wounds, wwe may ſee how (67 +, lb 
* miſerable ſometimes the lift of great men is : ſince to the cer 
burden of the commonwealth the weight of domeſtic trouble (93) Camerar. 


(60) Camerar. 
ibid. pag. 208. 


AA M ‚ M KN Aa 


is likewiſe added. His other daughter was married ib. Pag. 207. 


in the year 1 $50 to Gaſpar Peucer, who was an able | 

Phyſician, and very much perſecuted (64). If you (64) Melch. A- 

ſhould doubt whether Melanchthon was a good fa- dam. in Vitis 

ther, I would deſire you to conſider, that a French- Medic. Pag. 

man found him one day holding a book in one hand, 7 

and rocking a child with the other. Melanchthon 

ſeeing him furprized at this, made ſuch a pious diſ- 

courſe to him about the duty of a father, and the ftate 

of grace in which children are with Go p, that this 

ſtranger went away much more learned than when he 

came in (65). 2 (65) Melch. A 
Let us not forget this reflexion. It is a great hap- dam. in Vitis 

pineſs to ſtudious men to be free from ambition and Philo- pag. 198. 

avarice. This ſaves them much time, preſerves them Fw 

from mean ſubmiſſions, and many troubles. But that a 

man may enjoy the benefit of this good diſpoſition, it 

is not ſufficient that he himſelf paffas it; his kindred 

alſo muſt be provided with it; for a wife, a ſon-in-law, 

a ſon, a near kinſman, who want to get an eſtate, 

or advance themſelves to honours, will not ſuffer 

the man of learning to be at reſt; they will 

have him to ſollicit, to canvaſs, to make his court, 

and if he does it not they grumble and quarrel. Me- 

lanchthon and his ſon-in-law are a proof of this. In- 

© ter ſocerum ac generum non quidem odium aut ſi- 

* multas, ſed alienatio tamen quædam & prope diſſi- 

dium ortum fuit ... Fons autem erat omnium, 

quod Sabinus ſocero nimia cupiditate IIluſtris for- 

tunæ videbatur ardere. Ille autem non tantum ad- 

« juvari & quaſi promoveri ſe ab ipſo quantum opta- 

© bat & poſſe arbitrabatur, ægre ferebat (66). - - - - (66) Camarer 

* There happened between the father-in-law, and the ſor ubi ſupra, page 

« in-law, not indeed hatred or enmity, but a kind of 207. 

9 „ and almoſt an open breach .. . . The founda 

© tion of all auas, becauſe the father-in-law thought Sa- 

© binus to. be too ambitious of honour. And Sabinus 

© took it ill, that he was nat ſo much aſſiſted, and, as 

© tt avere, promoted by the other, as he wiſhed and ima- 

« gined might have been done.” From whence I con- 

clude, that it is a difficult matter to live happily in 

this miſerable world, ſince a happy life requires not 

only that a man ſhould govern his own paſſions, but 

alſo that thoſe of his relations ſhould be well go- 
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(67) Flor. de Re- 
mond, ubi ſupra, 
book ii, cap. ix, 
Pag. 181. 


[1] J will make ſome reflexions upon the inclination 
to Pyrrhoniſm for which he is blamed.) He ſeemed 
© to have brought up in the ſchool of Pyrrho, 
for a thouſand doubts beſet his ſoul, for fear, ſaid 
he, of erring. His writings were a continual jum- 
© ble of uncertainties (67). The author who ſays this, 
cites ſome authorities, and tells us no more than what 
an infinite number of writers have obſerved. See in the laſt 
place the biſhop of Meaux in his Hifoire des Varia- 
tions. I believe they exaggerate the matter, but at 
the ſame time I think Melanchthon was not free from 


doubts, and that there were many points about which 


_ otherwiſe. 


he could not poſitively ſay, It is Jo, and it cannot be 
He was of a mild and peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion, he had a great deal of wit, much reading, and a 
vaſt knowledge. Such a mixture of natural and ac- 
quired qualities is commonly a ſource of irreſolution. 


A great genius, ſupported with a vaſt knowledge, will 


ſcarce find error to be altogether on one ſide. 


He diſ- 


covers a ſtrong and a weak fide in each party, he un- 


derſtands what is moſt ſpecious in the objections of his 


adverſaries, and what is not ſolid in his own proofs ; 
he does, I fay, all this, provided he be not of a 


choleric temper ; for if he be, he is ſo prepoſſeſſed in 


bs fretted till he obtains the victory: he is angry 


favour of his own party, that his knowledge is of no 
ſervice to him. He does not only perſuade himſelf 
that he is in the right, but he has ſuch a fondneſs for 
his own ſentiments, as moves him to hate bitterly the 
doctrine that oppoſes them. From the hatred of opi- 
nions he quickly proceeds to hate the perſons ; he aſ- 
pires to triumph, and being heated with diſpute, he 


with thoſe who repreſent to him, that it is for the in- 


_ courſe to expedients of human policy. 


tereſt of heavenly truth, that we ſhould not have re- 
He is no 


leſs troubled if he hears any body ſay, that his do- 


ctrines are not certain and evident, and that the con- 
trary party can alledge good reaſons. Being of ſuch 


a temper, he examines things only for this end, that 


he has embraced are true, and he does not fail to find 


he may be more and more convinced, that the doctrines 


much ſolidity in his own arguments; for there is no 


mirror ſo flattering as prepoſſeſſion: it is a paint that 
embelliſhes the uglieſt faces; it does the ſame offices 


to a doctrine that the Venus of the Roman Poet did 


oy her ſon. 


168) Virgil Æn. 
Ab. i, wer, 588. 


Reſtitit Æneas, claraque in luce refulſit; 

Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis: namque ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato genitrix, lumenque juventæ 
Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores. | 
Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
Argentum, Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro (68). 


Confeſs' d AEneas ftood, and ſhone in light 

Serene, in ſhape, and features like a God : 

For Venus with the roſy bloom of youth 

Had fluſh'd her ſon, with graceful looks adorn'd, 
And breathbd a ſparkling luſtre on his eyes. 

Such is the beauty which the artiſt's hands + 

To polifh'd iv'ry lends : fo fikver ſhines, | 
Or Parian ſtone, enchas'd in yellow gold. TRAPP. 


Melanchthon not having this temper, could not be ſo 


(69) Terent. A- 


delph. act Vz 
ſc. iv. init, 


ſteady in his opinions. He was ſo cool, that he ex- 
amined matters freely pro and con; and becauſe he 
loved peace, and deplored the confuſions which the 
ſchiſm gave birth to, he was more diſpoſed to judge 
favourably of ſeveral doctrines, which hot men made the 
foundation of a rupture, and which he would have 
had tolerated to facilitate a re- union. His modeſty 
and experience rendered him a little diſtruſtful. He 
was perſuaded that his knowledge might increaſe eve- 
ry day, for he remembered that he had corrected 
many things in his own writings, which he believed 
to be when he firſt publiſhed them ; but time 
taught Rim to withdraw his approbation, and to apply 
to himſelf a fine paſſage of Terence | 


Nunquam ita quiſquam bene ſubducta ratione ad vi- 
tam fuit. | | 19 2536] 
Quin res, ætas, uſus, ſemper aliquid apportet novi, 
iquid moneat : ut illa, quæ te ſcire credas neſcias 
Et quæ tihi putaris prima, in experiundo ut repudies. 
Quod mihi evenit nun- (69). 
1 | 


truth, than the charms of light. 


- 
4 
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niſm, for which he is blamed [I. Some have falſly accuſed him of hating tlie 


Peripatetic 


No man ever formed a plan of life ſo exath, but that 
experience, age, and practice, always taught him ſome- 
thing new, and convinced him, that he vas ignorant 
of what he thought he knew, and that he was to reject 
avhat he imagined was chiefly to be approved. This hap- 
pens to be my caſe. | | 


Could he warrant that time would not teach him ſtill 
better? This is what hindered him from being pe- 
remptory in his opinions. He lived among a ſort 
of people who appeared to him paſſionate, and too 
forward to mix human methods, and the authority 
of the ſecular power with the affairs of the church. 


His tender conſcience made him fear there was a mark (72) Conſult the 
paſſages cited by 


the biſhop of 


of reprobation in it (70). Wherefore then did he con- 


tinue in that party, will you ſay, if he had no po- Means, HP. 
ſitive aſſurance that it was the cauſe of God? It may ds Pariatrons, 


be anſwered, whither would you have him go? Would 4% 7, mm 44; 
not he have found in the Romiſh communion more 3 


things to be condemned, and more heat and oppreſſion 
of conſcience ? Do not you think he had well weigh- 
ed all inconveniences, when he caſt his eyes upon 
Paleſtine, to retire thither in caſe his enemies ſhould- 
drive him away. Non frangor animo, propter cru- 
« delifimam vocem meorum hoſtium, qui dixerunt, 
* ſe mihi non relicturos eſſe veſtigium pedis in Ger- 
mania. Commendo autem me filio Dei. 
expellar: Decrevi Palæſtinam adire, & in illis Hie- 
ronymi latebris, in invocatione Filii Dei, & teſtimo- 
nia perſpicua de doctrina ſcribere, & in morte Deo 


ned they will not leave me a footftep in Germany. But 
I commit my ſelf to the ſon of GOD. Vall be 
driven agbay alone, I am determined to go to Paleſtine, 
and in thoſe lurking places of Ferom, by calling upon 
the ſon of GOD to write clear teſtimonies of the Di- 
dine doctrine, and in death to recommend my foul to 
60 D. Compare with this the deſign that Abe- 
lard had to retire among the Infidels (72). My 
Let us here admire a peculiar character of the fate 
of man: his virtues are liable to conſequences that are 
ſomewhat vicious, and have their inconveniencies ; his 
bad qualities, on the contrary, produce good effects 
on ſeveral occaſions. Modeſty, moderation, love of 


= ooo o& . WE. EY ooo 


Si folus 


| bing ; (71) Melanchth, 
animam commendare (71).--- IJ am mot dejefed apud Melch. A- 


at the cruel clamour of my enemies, «who have threat- dam. in Vitis 


Theol. pag. 
357* 


(72) See the ar- 
ticle ALCIA- 


TUS (Joux 
Paul.) at the 
remark [E]. 


ADVANTAGES 


of vice, and bad 
conſequences of . 
virtue on ſome 
occaſions, 


peace, form in the minds of the moſt knowing men, 


a certain principle of equity, which makes them in 


ſome meaſure luke-warm and unreſolved. Pride and 


paſſion make a great Doctor ſo dogmatical and felf-con- 
ceited, that he does not entertain the leaſt doubt, and 
will undertake and endure any thing for the advance- 
ment and propagation of his own opinions. Tf by 


5 are luck he lights upon the truth, what ſervices will 
ter, than 


he not do it? They will doubtleſs be 
they would be if he were of a more moderate temper. 


The ties of prejudice, or, if you pleaſe, the weight of 


the paſſions, do more ſtrongly faſten the ſoul to the 
Note, that I ſay 
nothing of the good effects of grace, both upon con- 
ſtitutions that are too phlegmatic, and too choleric. 
I conſider the matter only philoſophically, and under 
this notion we may truly ſay, that as to what con- 
cerns the intereſt of a ſect, a man who is obſtinate and 
violent, is preferable to a wiſe man. And if any 
founder of a ſect, deſires that his diſciples ſhould labour 
with ſueceſs in ſpreading and propagating his doctrine, 
he ſhould wiſh that they were of ſuch a temper, as 
never to depart from any thing, and to eſpouſe for all 
their life the firſt party they embrace. If they pitch 
upon it before they are capable of weighing well the 
reaſons on both ſides, ſo much the better; they will 
be the farther from doubting for the future, and the 
leſs they doubt, the more obſtinate and fiery they will 
be: whereas thoſe who propoſe to inform themſelves 
more and more every day, do not think themſelves ob- 
liged to ſhow a very great zeal; for they imagine, 
that what appears true to them to day, will appear to 
them at another time leſs probable than what they do 
not at all believe. Cicero, expreſſes very well theſe 
different characters, ſpeaking of the Sceptics and Dog- 
matiſts. Neque noſtræ diſputationes, /ays he (73), 
* quicquam aliud agunt, niſi ut in utramque partem 
. 2 & audiendo eliciant & tanquam exprimant 
* aliquid, quod aut verum fit, aut id quam proxime 
* accedat, Neque inter nos & eos qui ſcire ſe arbi- 
| | « trantur 
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mark 
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(75) A 
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(76) N 
Epiſt. 
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trantur quiequam intereſt, niſi quod illi non dubitant 
quin ea vera ſint quæ defendunt: Nos probabilia 
multa habemus, quæ ſequi facile, affirmare vix poſ- 
ſumus. Hoc autem liberiores & ſolutiores ſumus, 
quod integra nobis eſt judicandi poteſtas, neque ut 
omnia quæ preſcripta & quaſi imperata fint; de- 
fendamus, neceſſitate ulla cogimur. Nam czteri 
primum ante tenentur aſtricti, quam quid eſſet op- 
timum, judicare potuerunt. 
tempore ztatis aut obſecuti amico cuidam, aut una 
alicujus quem primum audierunt, ratione capti, de 
rebus incognitis judicant, & ad quamcunque ſunt 
diſciplinam quaſi tempeſtate delati, ad eam tanquam 
ad ſaxum adhæreſcunt. Nam quod dicunt, omnino 


rem, ſi id ipſum rudes & indocti judicare potuiſſent. 
Statuere enim quid ſit ſapiens, vel maxime videtur 
eſſe ſapientis. Sed ut potuerunt omnibus rebus au- 
ditis, cognitis etiam reliquorum ſententiis judicave- 
runt, aut re ſemel audita ad unius ſe authoritatem 
contulerunt. Sed neſcio quomodo plerique errare 
malunt, eamque ſententiam quam adamaverunt, pug- 
naciſſime defendere, quàm ſine pertinacia quid con- 
ſtantifſime dicant exquirere - De diſgu of our 
diſputations is nothing elſe, but by arguing and hearing 
both fides of the queſtion, to draw forth, and as it were 
to ſqueeze out, the truth, or what comes very near it. Nor 
is there any difference between us and them, who think 
themſelves knowing, but that they entertain no doubt 
about the truth of what they defend: and we think 
many things probable, which abe can readily follow, 
but can hardly aver for certain. In this however 
ewe are more free and independent, that ave hae 
entire liberty to judge, and are by no means compelled to 
defend all that is preſcribed, and in a manner com- 
manded. For the others are pre-engaged before they could 
judge what was beſt, And moreover, being ſwayed 
in the weakeſt time of life by ſome friend, or led away 
by the firſt that inſtructed them, they judge of things 


without examination, and whatever opinion they are 


to a rock. And as to what they ſay, that they entire- 
by believe him, whom they judge to have been a wiſe 
man, I ſhould approve it, if ignorant and illiterate 
perſons ewere capable of judging that. For to deter- 
mine what a wiſe man is, ſeems chiefly to be the pro- 
vince of a wiſe man. But 1 know not how it is, moſt 
people chuſe rather to err, and liffly to defend the opinion 
they love, than, without partiality, to ſearch out what 
they may ftedfaſtly maintain. 

[X] Some have fallly accuſed him of hating the Peri- 
patetic Philoſophy.) I have cited elſewhere (74) Fa- 
ther Rapin, who places Melanchthon in the catalogue 
of the modern Heretics, who have declamed againſt 


well grounded, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter (75), and 


would be ſufficiently refuted by ſetting down here what 


Melanchthon wrote to the chancellor of Bavaria in 1535. 


© Vere judicas plurimum intereſſe Reipublicæ ut Ari- 
© ſtoteles conſervetur, & extet in ſcholis ac verſetur in 


* manibus diſcentium. Nam profecto ſine hoc autore, 


non ſolum non retineri pura philoſophia, ſed ne qui- 


(76) Melanchth. dem juſta docendi aut diſcendi ratio ulla poterit (76): 


Epiſt, ad Leon- 
hardum Eccium. 
It is the 116th o 


tbe frſt book, pag, in ſchools, and be much read by ſcholars. 


N,. 165. 


77 To. 
muel, Theolog. 


Cara - 


Rational. Tom, 


a, Pag. 42. Edit. 


Francof, 
in folio, 


1654, 


© alefticen negligant, nec 
* rum qui vituperant cam 


Leu judge truly that it very much concerns the 
State, that Ariſtatle be preſerved, and that it remains 
For indeed 
* without this author, neither pure Philoſophy, nor even 
* a juſt method of teaching and learning can be kept up.” 
The Logic of the ſchools, of all the parts of Philoſophy, 
was that which was leaſt grateful to the Reformers ; 
for they looked upon it as the ſource of vain ſubtilties, 


Which made young people loſe a great deal of time, 


and corrupted Theology ; yet Melanchthon declared for 
Logic. His teſtimony was cited by Caramuel in the 


catalogue he has given us of ſome Proteſtant Doctors, 


who recommend the ſtudy of that part of Philoſophy. 
Philippus Melanchthon, /ays be (77), Lutheri dif- 
* cipulus fuit, & tametſi Magiſter parvi Logicam pen- 
© deret, ipſe maximi eam fecit, & inter alia in præfatione 
* Erotem. Diale&. hæc ſcripſit. Hos & adbortor, & prop- 
ter glriam Dei, ac propter E ccleſia ſalutem obteſtor ne di- 
dant inſulſis ſer monibus eo- 

Tec leſia inutilem eſſe Ge. 
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Peripatetic Philoſophy IK]. There is infinitely more reaſon tb pretend that he 


Deinde infirmiſſimo 


ſe credere ei, quem judicent fuiſſe ſapientem, proba- 


caſt upon, as it were by à tempeſt, they cleave to it as 


\ 
5 
* 


believe 


© imb Dialicica cus e nin folum ut döctrina lucem ha- 
beat, ſed etiam ut fit concurdiæ vinculum - Philis 
* Melanchthon aux: the diſciple of | Luther, and tho hit 
« maſter underv«:acd Logic; he himſelf had a waſt o- 
« pinion of it; and, among other things, he avrote bus: 
I exhott and beſeech them, both for the glory of 
* Gop, and the welfare of the church, not to neglect 


Logic, nor applaud the fooliſh diſcourſes ofthoſe who 


© reproach it, and fay it is uſeleſs to the church; & e. 
© Nay, Logic is not only neceſſary, that the doctrine 
may receive light, but alſo that it may be the bond 
of peace.” The Jeſuit James Gretſer, deſigning to 
combat the hatred which Luther expreſſed againſt the 
Philoſophy. of Ariſtotle, oppoſes Melanchthon to him 


and cites a long paſſage out of this diſciple of Luther: 


« 0 
*% 
. at 9 


did ddt 


A quo, ſays he (78), hanc. Apologiam mutuabimur, (78) Jacob. Grets 
© nifi ab illo, cui Lutherus plurimum tribuere ſolebat : fr. inaugur. Do- 
* quique ea, quæ olim in Ariſtotelem conjecerat, ma- &or. pag. 60, | 


ledicta laudibus poſtea diſpunxit ? Is eſt Melanchthon 61. 


qui in oratione de Ariftotele * a Floeco quodam 
* Norimbergenſfi recitata his verbis Logicam Ariſtote- 
© licam adverſus Lutheri criminationes nobis dat de- 
* fenſam. Nunc guædam de genere Philhſephiæ addam 
© cur Ariſtotelicum maxime nobis in Eccleſia uſui eff 
* arbitremur. Conſtare arbitror inter omnes, maximeè no- 


* bis in Eceliſia opus eſſe Dialectica, que methodis recte 


 informat, que dextre definit, juſte partitur, apte con- 


nectit, judicat, & divellit monſtroſas connexiones. 
Hanc artem qui non norunt lacerant materias expli- 
© candas, ut catuli panniculos. Libet enim uti Platoms 


« fimilitudine. Vere eam Plato laudibus effert, inquient 
* igniculum efſe, quem Prometheus e cab attulerit, ut 


in mentibus hominum lumen accenderet ad recte judi- 
candum. Sed artis præcepta nuſquam tradit. Ca- 


rere igitur Ariſtotelis monumentis non poſſumus. Stoi- 


ca non extant, & apparet intricatos Labyrinthos, & 
corruptelas artis fuifſe, non ſimplicem difſerendi viam, 


utilem explicationi magnarum rerum. Hæc Philip- 


pus pro Ariſtotelis Logica contra Lutheri amentiam. 
- - - From whence ſpall awe borrow this apology, but from 
him, for whom Luther uſed to have a waſt eſteem; 
and who afterwards cancelled with praiſes, thoſe re- 


proaches he had formerly thrown upon Ariſtotle ® Ii is © 


Melanchthon, who, in an oration on Ariſtotle, ſpoken 
by one Floccus of Nuremberg, defends, the Logic of A. 
riftotle againſt the charge of Luther in the following 
abords: Now I will add ſomething concerning Phi- 


uſeful in the church. I think it is agreed by all, that 
Logic is moſt neceſſary for us in the church, becauſe 


it teaches method and order, it defines fitly, divides 


juſtly, connects aptly, judges, and ſeparates mon- 
ſtrous connexions. Thoſe who. are ignorant of this 
art, tear the ſubject to be treated on, as puppies do 
rags. For I like to uſe Plato's ſimilitude. Plato 
juſtly extols it by calling it the fire, which Pro- 
metheus brought from Heaven, to kindle a light in 


the minds of men to enable them to judge rightly. . 


But he no where gives the precepts of the art. We 


cannot therefore be without Ariſtotle's Logic. That | 
of the Stoics is not extant, and it appears to have 
been intricate, and a corruption of the art, not a ſin- 


ple way of reaſoning, fit for explaining great things. 
Thus far Philip for Ariſtotle's Logic againſt the madneſs 
© of Luther.” The ſequel of this paſſage of Melanch- 
thon recited by Gretſer, contains great praiſes upon the 
Phyſics and Moral Philoſophy of Ariſtotle. 7 


It is not therefore neceſſary to juſtify Melanchthon 


upon this head, his own works ſufficiently juſtify. him: 
but I muſt not forget a miſtake of Father Rapin. 
He cites (79) a [Theſis maintained by Luther at Hei- 
delberg in the year 1518, wherein Ariſtotle was ill- 


< wherein he is followed by nglius, Peter Martyr, 


* Zanchius, Melanchthon, and by all thoſe who 


* have oppoſed the doctrine of the Romiſh church; 
* which made Melchior Canus ſay, Sc.] All this, 
and what he had juſt ſaid of the Anabaptiſts, is taken 
out of a book of George Hornius, which he. cites. 
Now the words of that author are theſe: * Ibique 
* (Lutherus) pluribus Ariſtotelem exagitat. TZuin -- 
n tyr, Zanchius & Alii excelſiſims 
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mat. 


(79) Rapin, Res 
| 1 flexions fur la 
uſed. * Luther, continues he, lets no oecaſion ſlip in Philoſophie, 


© his books of inveighing Dung this Philoſopher, *. 451. 
ui 
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ticle SYNER- 
GISTS, 


g (80) Georg. Hor- 
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believe the real preſence L], nor that Grace was irreſiſtible (b). Frier de St Romualtl 


« florebant Philoſophiæ laudibus. Omnes tamen exſu- 
« peravit divinum Philippi Melanchtonis ingenium, qui 
« {criptis ſuis totam Philoſophiam ita illuſtravit, ut 
« yere author ejus & fatalis in Germania inſtaurator 
« dici poſſit. IIluſtravit DialeQicam; Ethicam, Phyſi- 
cam, & Mathematicas diſciplinas: expurgavit ſpinas 
Philoſophorum: id denique effecit, ut Philoſophia 
« mox florentiſſima efficeretur (80). - - Aud there 
* Luther inveighs much againſt Ariſtotle. Zawinglius alſo, 
« P. Martyr, Zanchius, and others eminently diſtinguifh- 


* 


© ed themſelves in Philoſophy. But the divine genius of 


* Philip Melanchthon' ſurpaſſed them all, aubo by his <vri- 
* tings bas ſo illuſtrated all Philoſophy, that he may be 
© truly called the author, and deſtined reſtorer of it in 
© Germany. He has illuſtrated Logic, Ethics, Phyſics, 
* and Mathematics: he has cleared the intricacy of the 


© Philoſophers, and, in fine, brought Philoſophy to the moſt 
fouriſping condition.” The particle etiam being put a 


little after the words which ſignify that Luther inveigh- 
_ ed againſt Ariſtotle, made Rapin think, that Zuinglius, 


and the other reformers named by Hornius, inveigh- 


ed alfo againſt Ariſtotle; but he might eaſily have 


known that this was far from the thoughts of Hor- 


nmius. The elogium he beſtowed upon Melanchthon 


might be ſtill further enlarged ; for this great man 


did not only illuſtrate all the. parts of Philoſophy ; but 


like a defart, ſo that there was nothing 


(81) The Jeſuit 
Creſollius is one 
of them. See 

Morhoff. Poly- 
hiſt, pag. 7, 8. 


(82) See, below, 
in the remark 
FP] what Sabi- 
nus anſwered to 
_ cardinal Bembus. 


(83) Konig. Bibl. 


Pag. 527. See 


below, citation 


(85). 


(84) Melch. A- 
dam. in Vitis 
Philoſ. pag. 190. 


(85) Id. in Vitis 
Theol. Pag. 355. 
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there is ſcarce any art or ſcience about which he did 
not write, and endeayour to facilitate the ſtudy of them 
by eaſy and plain methods. What ſhall we fay then 
of thoſe who were ſo impudent as to publiſh, that 
Melanchthon and Carloftad cried down all the ſciences, 
that they turned artificers, and rendered all the ſchools 
to be ſeen im 
them but cobwebs (81)? It would be difficult to find 
profeſſors who read ſo many lectures, and to ſo many 
people as he did (82). He oſten read three or four 
lectures in a day (83), and there is reaſon to believe, 
that when he married he did not interrupt his academic 
exerciſes, except on his wedding-day, which may be 
ine from chi Giiee nn 


A ſtudiis hodie ficit ocia grata Philippus, 
Nec vobis Pauli dogmata facra leget. 


Reſt from your ftudies: Philip ſays you may. 
Hel read no lectures on St Paul to day. 


This was the notice which was given on that day 


to his auditors (84). He was the principal ſupport of 
the univerſity of Wittemberg. ua induftria atque 
eruditione Wittembergicam Academiam precipue 


© ſuſkinuit : nec paſſus eſt vel bellis civilibus, vel in- 


* teſtinis odiis ſeſe ab ea abftrahi : binas, ternas, qua- 
ternas quotidie ſcholas habuit eaſque frequentiflimas : 
nullam autem horam vacuam a legendo, ſcribendo, 
diſſerendo, conſulendo (85). '- - - y his induſtry, 
and learning he principally ſupported the univerſity of 
Wittemberg : nor did he fuffer himſelf to be drawn 
away from it either by ciwvil-wars or inteſtine quarrels : 
he guwe lectures twice, thrice, or four times a day, 
and that to a numerous audience, and not an hour 
did he ſpend without reading, auriting, diſccurfing, or 
conſulting.” F | | DIY | 
Jo ſpeak the truth without diſſimulation, I muſt 
here declare, that Melanchthon at the beginning fol- 
lowed the dance that Euther led him, and ſpoke ill 


of Ariftotle : but he quickly changed his tone, and 


der of the Lyceum. 


continued to recommend the Philoſophy of this foun- 
Wherefore Father Rapin had 


no ground for the accuſation mentioned in the begin- 


ning of this remark ; for we muſt not judge of a 
man by thoſe opinions which he quickly forſakes ; 


but by thoſe wherein he continues all the reſt of his 


+ Phil. in Apo- 
log. pro Luth. & 
in Ludo contra 
Pariſienſ. 


4 Tit. 
to. 


1 Tu. de Lege. 


Pecca- 


life. Father Gretſer might have taught Father Rapin 
how to ſpeak about this matter. See what I have al- 
ready cited from that German Jeſuit, and what I am 


going to take from the fame author. Quid ad nos, 


uid Ariftoteles impurus homo dicat? wociftratny 
© Philippus +. Et in Locis Anno Chrifti, MD XX11T, 
© Agentorati editis © J. Ariftotelis dodtrina"eft in uni- 
© yerſum quzedam libido rixandi ut eum inter parz- 
« neticæ philoſophiæ ſcriptores ne poſtremo quidem lo- 
© & dipnemur. Quid ad me quid ſenſerit ille rixator ? 
© inguit in iijdem hocis 4 Philippus. Quanquam poſtea 

2 


_ © temporibusinter hos homines fieri id non poteſt, & habeo 


affirms, 


« Vertumnus ifte flylum vertit, & malulicta in hentilicta 
© convertit (80). - > Mat is it t ur, what. Ariſtotle; (86) Jacob. 
that wile fellow, ſays ? cries Philip. And in his Com: — 4 ubi ſys 
mon- places publiſhed at Straſburg; in the year 1523: Pra, Pag. 45. 
* The doctrine of Ariſtotle is in general a! certain wiolent 
* defire of quarrelling ; ſo that I do nut think him wwor- 
© thy even of the laſt place among the writers of the 
* Parenetic Philoſophy. What is it to me, what the opinion 
f that quarreljame fellww was? Says Philip in the 
* ſame Common-places. 'Tho' afterwards that turn-coat 
changed his ſtile, and turned his curſes into bleſſings. 
See the margin (87). 5 ; 

£1) Sownhin fevine efes hand ces K:ll7 re 
not believe the real preſence.) Peucer was heard to words of Eraf: 
ſay (88), I. That Melanchthon, his father-in-law, ha- 5, Epiſt. ad 
ving read the dialogue of Oecolampadius de Cana Domini, fratres Ny 3 
forlook the opinion of the oral manducation, and pag. . 212 
that afterwards he triumphed in the argument from +5 oh Mak: 
the authority of the Fathers. Patribus doctrina thon aliquando 
Synuſiaſtarum fuit ignota; Auguſtinus craſſiſſimus dammnavit ſcholas 
* fuit Swinglianus, ergo, Oc. - - - The doctrine of Con- 3 when 
« ſubſtantiation was unknown to the Fathers: Auguſtin neant . 
auas à thorough-placed Zwwinglian, therefore, &c.“ bonæ ſunt, vitia 
II. That he did not believe a man could die with corrigantur. - - - 
a greater glory than for the doctrine of the Euchariſt, os Gs 
and that he was angry with himſelf that he did not 5% ple Free 
ſhow a greater courage in making an open profeſſion i 
of his opinion. Ah utinam poſſem eſſe fortior in con- good ſcbecli re- 
feſſione iſtius cauſæ, & alibi eſſem. Sed his moribus, his 3 * 

Tr . 

* graves rationes mei conſilii. Interim dico fententiam „ 
meam ubi video opus effe. - - - - - 1 awviſh I could (3%) 3 
be more courageous in the profeſſion of that cauſe, and rat. Apologet. 
* that I avere ſomewhere elſe. But in theſe times, pag. 20, & ſq. 
and confidering the manners of theſe men, it cannot be 
© done, and I have weighty reaſons for thinking fo. In 
* the mean time 1 declare my ſentiments when I fee it ne- 


* cefſary.” III. That in the year 1544, he explained 
himſelf freely to an Hungarian, who aſked his thoughts 


about the Euchariſt, and that the thing being reported 


to Luther and Pomeranus, the latter one day addreſſed 


himſelf in this manner to the people in a ſermon. 
Moft dear brethren, the church is in great dauger, pray 
to God Almighty for ſome great perſons that are fallen into 
error. IV. "That Melanchthon underſtanding this was 
meant of him, could not ſuppreſs his anger, but went 


out of the church in the fight of all the congregation ; 


that he related this affair to Cruciger, and that they 
concluded to withdraw from Wittemberg ; which 


they would have put in execution, if Luther had not 


paſſed his word, that the court of Saxony ſhould do 
them no hurt upon this occaſion, V. That Melanch- 
thon lived under hard bondage at Wittemberg, and 

run the riſque three times of being ſent to priſon (89). (30) A Joanne 
VI. That he diſapproved the Concordate made in the Friderieo EleQore 
year 1536, and the fearfulneſs of Bucer, which made ter illi decretum 
him yield too much to Luther. Nee tacebat de con- vis abu Fre 
* cordia Wittembergica inter Lutherum & Bucerum i 7b. eller, 
anno 1536, inita. Melanchthonem aiebat Bucerum determined three 
* ſxpe hortatum fuiſſe ne tantum Luthero largiretur, cimes fe put bm | 
* ſed Bucerum fuifſe timidum, circumſeptum ab ini- i Prien. * 
© micis. Reliquos etiam ſuperioris Germaniæ Theo- 

* logos nimis fracto & demiſſo animo fuiſſe -- 
Nor did he conceal his diſlike of the Concordate, made at 
Wittemberg in the year 15 36, between Luther and Bu- 
cer. He ſaid Melanchthon had often exhorted Bucer not 
to yield ſo much to Luther, but that Bucer was fearful, 
being ſurrounded by enemies. That the other Divines of 
* Upper-Germany *vere likewiſe too mean ſpirited.” Thele 
are the diſcourſes which Peucer had with Scultetus, 
who went to ſee him at Deſſau in the year 1589. 
But if one would be aſſured of the ſincerity of this 
relator, he needs only read the works of Peucer (go), 


and particularly that which was printed in 1596, by 
led, 


K K „ 


(90) 4s the Hi 


toria Carcerum, 


the care of Quirinus Reuterus, which is intituled, and che preface F..4 
Traftatus hiſtoricus de darifſimi viri Philippi Melanch- dcs. 
P 


thonis ſententia de controverſia cœnæ domini, a D. Pet 
Caſparo Peucero ante plures annos ſcriptus, fed jam 5 
primum ſeparatim boni publici ergo excuſus: Cum ap- 
pendice ſelectarum epiſtolarum & judiciorum aliquot 
Philippi, aliorumque præſtantium virorum de eadem 
materia. -- An hiftorical treatiſe of the opinion of 
of the famoes Philip Melanchthon, on the controvotrſy 
about the Lord's Supper, written ſeveral years ago by the 
D. Caſparius Peucer, but now firſt printed by it/elf, = 
| . 


Now be ſays, lt 
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ery 
groſs fiction. Mr Varillas has publiſhed ſuch ſtrange falſhoods [V/ that it may be 


72 e eng 
the. benefit of the public : with an appendix of ſoit. ſe> till dulte Maurice being put in poſſeſſion of the elec- 
ho lect epiſtlis and opinions of Philip, and other great men, on * torate; of Saxony, re-eſtabliſhed the / univerſity! of 8 
5 ve bis ſo the ſame ſubjef. Hoſpinian (91) will prove to you at, Wittemberg, and the falary, of Melanchthon (99). (99) Vari, 
| 929% me Hiſ- large, that Melanchthon was undeceived and turned Note, that the mother of Melanchthon died in 1529, Hiſt. de I'Heres | 
5 Ng” Sacramen- from Lutheraniſm, as to the point of the real preſence, how then could ſhe aſk any queſtion in t 560 ? See, n. v, e 
VUfdir, Pag: 234, although the fear of oppreſſion did not ſuffer him to above, what I have faid in the remarlæ [E] (99). B. 8 
= & paſſim 7 declare his judgment openly. He hath, collected to- againſt Florimond de Remond. I will not trouble mp yy 
ee * 95 x, gether ſeveral: proofs of this fear (92). The famous ſelf with proving that he never hired himſelt to a (990 Citat. (2g) 
$f * ;A Variat, Melanchthon being threatned with baniſhment, declared Brewer: This is a ſtory whoſe falſity may be diſcovered - © 
W jor, vii, num. at laſt, that he wiſhed for it as a kind of deliverance (93). by the bare inſpection of the courſe of the life of 
7 be W :9. He knew of no other remedy for all thoſe evils, but this learned Perſon. I ſhall add, by the by, that thoſe 
E 5 « flight, and his ſon-in-law Peucer ++ informs us, who ſay that, in the year 1524, Euther took. Melanchubon 
raſe WE (92) See . that he was reſolved upon it. He himſelf writes EH, out. of a Baker's ſhop. (100), t0:whom he had bound him- (100) Florimond 
858 Y 8 4% ga-. that Luther was ſo enraged againſt him, about a ef apprentice to get a livelihood: (101) with the ſweat de Remand, 
* Fe. Ton. il. a letter received from Bucer, that he thought of no- of his brows, are groſsly miſtaken. Hit. de ' Heres 
127 = - * thing but withdrawing himſelf for ever from his Not to 88 faults of Varillas, I referred to le, ler. i, caps 
lanch- 003) Hoſpin. ib. < preſence. He lived under ſuch continual. conſtraint this place the narrative he has given us of the deſign "> Page 95. 
rr Flag. 43% © with Luther, and the heads of the party, and was of Francis I, with reſpe& to Melanchthon. He ſup- (101) 1d. ib. 
a 5 5 ſo oppreſſed with labour and vexation, that, being poſes that the ſiſter (102), and the miſtreſs (103) of 3:44 ii, cop. ii, 
_ 7. The, quite ſpent, he wrote to his friend Camerarius: /am, this prince, intrigued mightily to introduce the new Pag. 126, 
i que WW Hip. paz. 2, * fays he tt, in bondage, as if J were. in the cave of religion into the kingdom (104), and that not ſuc- 
Vita F.. 193, © 7+ © the Cyclep; for I cannot diſguiſe my ſentiments to you, ceeding in their attempt, built upon a ſermon of the (402) 1 
ns a and I have often thoughts of making my eſeape. Lu- curate of St Euſtache, they made uſe of another device, e 3 
* 44 Mel. lib. iu, < ther was not the only perſon that was violent againſt which was to perſuade the king to gain the Proteſtantz 
ks . # ff 315. him. Every one has the command at certain times of Germany, which would be very advantageous to (104) The du- 
9 le u Lib, iv, 288. „among thoſe who forſake the lawful authority, and him for oppoſing the too great power of Charles V, chefs of Etampes, 
pf * x * the moſt moderate are always the moſt enſlaved (94).” and they repreſented to him, that nothing would be 
1 > 1 74 (94) The biſhop Note, that this paſlage of the biſhop of Meaux does 


more effectual to gain them, than- to ſhew a great (104) Varillas, 
defire of having a conference with Melanchthon b 74: 


of Meaux, Hiſt. not concern the conſtraint Luther was in, with reſpect 5 
; 05). The firſt ſtep which this prince made in N 3 


bo” 1 des Variations, to his doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 


„ Nar- livr, v, num. 16, [M] St Romuald affirms, that his body was law at Mu: « this affair, was the order which Langey received, (105) 18. ib. pegs 
S fo 009) He ſhould nich.] © Philip Melanchthon, a native of Breſſe (95) | 


who had known this divine in Saxony, to ſound him 317, 319. 
have ſad Bret in Germany, died at Wittemberg, being a little if he were inclining to change his chair of Theology 


ten. above ſixty three years of age. He was the conſtant 


companion of Martin Luther. He was buried like 


him, honourably enough by people of their own 


« ſtamp ; but ſome time after, the Catholics * dug up 
© his body and burnt it with great zeal at Munich: 
© And becauſe in the mean time the caſtle took fire, 


* In the year 


at Wittemberg, whoſe income was only two hun- 
dred-crowns a year, for a Royal Profeſſor's\. chair 
in the; univerſity of Paris, at twelve hundred crowns 
a year (106).' The ſecond ſtep. that he made was 
to commiſſion Langey to uſe his endeavours at the 


(106) 1d. ib. Pag. 
3 iy 7 


court of Saxony, 10 obtain the leave that Melanch- 
N and the lyons eſcaped, not without great danger to then defired, and to give him a letter for this famous 
© the inhabitants of the city, Du Pleſſis-Mornai took | 
« occahon from thence to cry out, Juſta Domini ©. eleQor of Saxony did no ſooner hear what the moſt 
| « judicia, the juſt judgment of God. This is in a letter © chriſtian king defired of him to let Melanchthon 
(96) Peter de St © he wrote to the Sieur Languet of Burgundy (96). come, but he imagined that this would make all | 
Romuald, a- This good Monk quotes no body, and ſets down the France turn Lutheran . . . . . He did not deliberate 


brege Chronol. year 1597, Which is a good proof of his ignorance ; 
Tom, in, Pas. for Languet died in 18581. 8 


They give no leſs different accounts of Melanchthon's 
« death, which happened almoſt at the ſame time; he 


(97) He ſhould Was then ſixty three years and three days old (97). 


have faid ſixty 


one of whom had ſuffered conſiderable loſſes in the 
general revolution of Saxony. Both theſe extremi- 
ties were equally unpleaſant to him; and therefore 
$: 8 to get his livelihood with the ſweat 
his brows, by going into a profeſſion very different 
from his own.” He hired himſelf! to: a Brewer of 
e beer, and ſerved three whole years in the brew-houſe, 


- 
- 


6 
c 
7 
8 n 
6 | | 
4 
c 
; 
divine, ſigned with the king's own hand . . . The 
oy 
c 
4 
« 
* 


an inſtant upon the requeſt that was made to him, 


2 25 e fl and not only parted with a man, whom he believed 
1566. M Mr Varillas has publiſhed fuch firange falſboods.] * to be Rill very neceſſary to him, but alſo exhorted 


him to ſet out immediately on his journey. But 
Luther, who could not be without Melanchthon, de- 
< tained him a long time, upon pretence that he was 


His mother, who attended him, having conjured to concert, or, to ſpeak more properly, to poliſh 
Joanne three days. © him at his death to declare which of the religions with him, his laſt book againit the Anabaptiſts 
On was the beſt; he anſwered her, that the new £* (107). Melanchthon wrote a civil anſwer to Fran- (100) Id. ib. pag. 
_—_ © was more plauſible, but the Catholic was more cis I, and coneludes with an excuſe for not coming 322. 
n Fre- © ſafe. Yet that which was moſt ſurprizing in him * away the minute the elector, his maſter, had given him | 
eleftar, * was, that his inconſtancy in matters of religion, leave (108).” The cardinal of Tournon had the (108) Ib. pag. 
d ee did not hinder him from ſhowing a great firmneſs courage o oppoſe this intrigue of the queen of Navarre, 323. 
uh . of ſoul under adverſity. He ſpent all his life in and the ducheſs of Elampes (109). He made a di- = 
85 * ſtudy, and ſeemed not to be capable of any other courſe which Francis I. reliſhed well; © but the virtue (109) Ib. P. 324. 
labour. He ſubſiſted with his wife and feveral which this prince affected moſt was to keep his : 
| © daughters he had (98), upon the ſalary he received word, and he ſuppoſed that it would be thought the 
(98) He had but « from John Frederic elector of Saxony, as profeſſor * more ſtrange, if he ſhould break it with reſpect to 
* © of Divinity, in the univerſity of Wittemberg. This Melanchthon, becauſe that divine had not attempted 
« falary was juſt ſufficient to maintain Melanchthon's of himſelf to come to Paris, neither had he conſented 
family, who receiving it punctually every quarter, to do it, till he was invited in an honourable way. 
never troubled himſelf much about the time to come, There was nothing therefore reſolved upon, and his 
| © becauſe he ſuppoſed this would be an inexhauftible * majeſty's indifference had probably continued longer, 
«* ſpring to ſupply him. But it happened, as we have if the ſame. Lutherans who had ſo dextrouſly in- 
4 Cas in the 16th book of this hiſtory, that the ſpired him with the defire of ſeeing Melanchthon, 
| © eletor of Saxony loſt his dominions and his liberty, had not made him averſe to it by an inſolent action, 
; the Hi and Melanchthon's ſalary was no longer paid. His which put him quite out of conceit with them 
wean, * houſnold- goods were of ſo little value, that the7 (1 10).“ They had already poſted up ſome placards (110) Ib. 5. 328. 
b. « were not {ufficient to maintain him for any long times at his cloſet door, which had made him very angry; 
16 divins - and within a few months he was reduced to the but he was much more offended at the printed bills 
gener « neceſſity of begging or importuning his friends, every 


which they ſlipt into the caſket that contained the 
+ hinnen for the king's table, by means of Ferret a 

« — to his A — 2 was: 1 that 
they were eo Farel. . - . The reading 

1 thels bills-finiſhed-che' work which the. Gand f of 

* Tournon had begun, and Melanchthon was counter- | 
manded. The ſpreaders of theſe bills were ſearched 
for, and a very ſevere 8dit was publiſhed, —_ 
A 4 1 > Wk * 8 
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juſtly thought a needleſs labour to confute them. The violence wherewith Melanchthon. 


% 


x. 


| (ce) Ser Melch. was calumniated during his life, perſecuted him even after his Death (cc). It is aſtoniſhing, 


Adam. in Vitis 
Theolog. ag. 
57, 358, & 
Bucholcher. Ind. 
Chron. ad ann, 


1560, Pag. m. 
OO, a 


lius is the author 
of that catalogue. 


See Mach. A- Ed, tho' they were not finiſhed (ff). 


dam, in Vitis © | . 
. Cæſar Scaliger (g g). 


© the cardinal, chancellor Duprat, had draw up againſt 

© the Lutherans. On the twenty ninth of January 

1535, there was a ſolemn proceſſion, at which the 

| king aſſiſted on foot bare-headed, and with a wax- 
(t11) Ib. p. 326. taper in his hand (111). TT 

I here are many falſhoods in this narrative. In the 

Iſt place I defire a good warrant, before I believe upon 

(112) Note, that the authority of Varillas (112), that the ducheſs of 

Florimond de Etampes concerned herſelf out of love to the Proteſtants, 

| ee h among other intrigues, in that of Melanchthon's jour- 

Gays the fame ney, and that he was offered the chair of Regius profel- 

thing, but his ſor. II. It appears by the kings letter to Melanch- 

authority requires thon, that he who carried it was called la Foſſe: And 

another to ſup- therefore it was not given to Mr de Langey. III. The 

e elector of Saxony was ſo far from believing that Me- 

lanchthon's journey would make all France Lutheran, 

that one of the reaſons why he would not conſent to 

it, was, that he thought it would rather hinder than 


further the progreſs of the Reformation. This appears 
by the original letters which he wrote upon this occa- 
| ſion (113.) IV. He was fo far from granting Melanch- 

(113) See Sec. thon the liberty that was neceſſary without deliberating 


f, Hiſtor. ; * 5 8 - . — 33 7 
_ a moment, and moreover from exhorting him to fet for- 


«ward on his journey preſently, that, on the contrary, he 
could not be prevailed upon, neither by the intreaties 
4 1 of that Profeſſor, nor by thoſe of Luther, nor by the 
(114) Seckend, good offices of the ambaſſador of France (1140 He 
ib. Pag. 107. wrote his excuſes to Francis I, the 28th of Auguſt 1535 
(115) 1b. p. 110. (115). The ambaſſador continued ſtill to ſollicit, and 
. all to no purpoſe, till the month of December the 
ſame year (116). V. Luther did not detain Melanchthon 
a long time, but, on the contrary, made repeated in- 
ſtances to the court of Saxony for his journey. Ex- 
© tant Lutheri ad electorem literæ d. 17. Aug. datæ tom. 
* vi. fol. 491. in quibus repetitis & enixiſſimis precibus 
contendit ut Philippus ad tres menſes dimittatur 
« (117). - - - - - - Luther's letter to the elector dated the 
* 17th day of Auguſt, is to be ſeen tom. vi. fol. 491. in 
'* ewhich he moſt earneſtly begs, again and again, that 
Philip might be ſent in three months time” VI. It 
is horrible impudenee to ſay, that Melanchthon in a 
letter to the king, concluded avith an excuſe that he 
had not come awvay the very minute the elector, his maſter, 
| had given him leave. There is no ſuch thing in his 
letter, and he could not, without telling a lye, men- 
tion the permiſſion of his maſter. VII. The time of 
the placards ought not to be diſtinguiſhed from that 
wherein the bills were ſlipt into the caſket of Francis I, 
and if Varillas had a mind to have made a diſtinction, 
the bills ſhould have preceded the placards. And in- 
deed Florimond de Remond, whom Varillas here does 
only paraphraſe upon, ſuppoſes that the Heretics 
= did not poſt up any placards (118), till after they had 
(118) Florimond / perſed ſeveral books here and there. . . and cauſed 
- 3 Fu their articles of faith to be thrown into the - king*s cloſet 
cad. pag, by his Apothecary's ſervant called Ferret, and even little 
359. bills into the caſket that contained the linnen for his table 
(119). VIII. The ſharpeſt things that were ſaid againſt 
(119) Varillas at- the maſs and the prieſts, were not in thoſe bills, but 
tributes this bg in the placards (120). IX. Varillas cannot prove that 
ſo does not keep Francis I. countermanded Melanchthon; he ſtill de- 
to his original, fired to have him in the month of December 1535, 
after the letter he received from the elector of Saxony, 
(120) Florimond full of excuſes for not granting to this doctor leave to 
de Remond, ubi ,, into France. It is therefore very probable that 
=. uns I. was never under a ty to countermand 
him. X. It is very certain that the placards did not 
induce him to it, for they were poſted up in the month 
of November 1534. The king puniſhed this inſo- 
lence, and expiated that affront to the hoſt, in the 
month of January following ; and he wrote to Me- 
lanchthon five months after. Can one ſufficiently won- 
der at the negligence of Mr Varillas ? He gives the 
2 


Lutheraniſmi, 
lib. iii, pag. 
109, 110. 


7 


| (1 16) Ibid. 


(117) Ib. p. 107. 


that amidſt ſo many other occupations he could write ſo many books. 
of them is prodigious; a Chronological catalogue of them was publiſhed in the year 

1582 (dd). As he ſaw that his works, tho? he did not finiſh them, nay tho* he pub- 7.) Se mas, 
liſhed them pretty imperfect, were nevertheleſs profitable to the youth, he rather choſe to 44m. ibid, po, 
print many of them, than to perfect a ſmall number (ee). And fo he preferred the advan- TY 
- (dd) Mar, My- tage of the public to his own glory. We may believe alſo that the happy genius where- 


given them, though perhaps they have been pretty 


The number 


(FF) See Eraf- 
mus, in Cicerg« 


with he was naturally endowed, gave him ſome aſſurance that his works would be eſteem- aue. 
His Latin verſes pleaſed the hypercritical Julius (#2) Jul. Ctr 


Scalig. Poct. (tp, 


He ſometimes aſſumed a falſe name in the title of his books [O J. , pag. 3. 1:6, 


Cardinal 


ſubſtance of the !etter which Franeis I. wrote to Me- 

lanchthon, and he might have ſeen that it is dated the 

twenty eighth of June 1535. He fays (121), that the (121) Varilly, 

expiatory proceſſion for the placards was made the ubi ſupra, pag. 

twenty ninth of January 1535 (122), and yet he af- 326. 

firms, that the occaſion of the proceſſion was the ,_ Se 

cauſe why the German Divine received a counter- F999) Beginning 
year with 

order. the month of 


If he had complained that his Hiſtory of Hereſy had January, 
been taken for a Romance, he would hardly have had 
more reaſon for doing ſo, than Ja Ca4renede had, who 
took it very heinouſly, that his Caſſandra and Cleo- 
patra were not looked upon as Hiſtories. © Nay, I will 
* fay, for the honour of theſe works, /ays he (123), (123) Ia Calne 
that juſtice is not done them by the name that is nede, preſac: 
Pharamond. 
* well received in the world, and that inſtead of cal - 
* ling them Romances, as the Amadis, and other ſuch 
* like, wherein there is neither truth, nor probability, 
© nor Geography, nor Chronology, they may be 
looked upon as hiſtories embelliſhed with ſome inven- 
tion, which by theſe ornaments loſe nothing of their 
© beauty. And indeed I can juſtly ſay, that in Caflan- 
dra and Cleopatra, there is not only nothing con- 
© trary to truth, although there be ſome things be- 
« yond it; but that there is not any place wherein 1 
can be convicted of a lie, and which I am not able 
to maintain, by all the circumſtances of the hiſtory, 
to be true when I pleaſe. And there are ſeveral 
intelligent perſons too, who have formed the ſame 
judgment of them, and who have looked upon me 
© as a man better ſkilled in the affairs of the courts 
* of Auguſtus and Alexander, than thoſe who have 
©. writ their hiſtories.” This is an arrant rodomontade, 
and there are very few things more romantic than 
this in the works of that author. Nevertheleſs 1 
dare repeat it, that Mr Varillas could not make the 
like complaints with much more reaſon. For the reſt, 
it is matter of aſtoniſhment, that ſo many French 
writers ſhould be guilty of the ſophiſm à ron cauſa pro 
cauſa, to aſſign for a cauſe what is not ſo, ſpeaking of 
this affair of Melanchthon. They pretend that the 
fixing up of placards by the Proteſtants hindered his 
journey; and yet it is certain that by accident it was 
the cauſe why he was ſent for. How much ſoever 
they are to blame; they are leſs ſo than the Jeſuit San- 
dzus (124), who durſt call in queſtion what Thuanus (124) Maximil 
relates, that Francis I. wrote to Melanchthon, c. Sandæus in pzdia 
"Conſult Mr Crenius, who ſolidly refutes the impu- Academici Chrſ- 
dence of this writer, and his unjuſt contempt of Me- tan, Commen- 
? = FL h f | tat. vil, pag. 
lanchthon (125). |  * 250, Edit. Co- 
40 [O] He 28 aſſumed a falſe name in the tithe lon. 1638, in 


page of his books.) He called himſelf: Didymus Faventi- 8vo, apud C. 


nus in the anſwer he wrote in 1520, to an oration 1 ab infru. 


which Thomas Rhadinus, a Dominican and Profeflor 


of Divinity at Rome, had publiſhed againſt Luther. (125) Comes, - 


'You will find an abridgment of that anſwer in Mr Animadv. Philo- 
'Seckendorf (126). But let no man think, becauſe the log. h g 
author declaims very ſharply againſt the errors of the = oh Bake 
ſchool-men,. that I was to blame in maintaining, that (126) Secken- 
he did not diſapprove Ariſtotle's Philoſophy. To dorf, ubi fur 
know exactly the ſentiments of an author, we muſt 4. , Page * 
not inſiſt upon what he ſays in an invective written . 
againſt another invective; but we muſt learn his 

judgment from his didactical writings or his letters, 

or, in general, from ſuch works as do not favour 

of declamation. Every one knows how a man 

grows warm and exaggerates matters in harangues. 

After all, becauſe a man cenſures very ſharply the 

dangerous impertinencies wherewith the ſchool-mens 

Philoſophy is ſtuffed, it does not | follow that he 3 
condemns Ariſtotle's Philoſophy. Mr Placcius hav (727) Plaats 
ing obſerved (127) that Hoornbeeck attributed to Pudel 
Melanchthon PT 285 
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(128) Hos 


Summa Contro- 


Melanchthon the Greek verſion of the Augſburg Confeſ- 
ſion, which appeared under. the name of Paul Dol- 


wnbeeck ſcius (128), believed that the tranſlation of Eccle- 


ſiaſticus and the Pſalms into Greek verſe, was the 


verſ. lib. ii, pag» work of Melanchthon, though the name of Paul 


979, Edit. 2. 


(129) Teiſher, 
Addit. aux Elog. 
Tom, i, Pag · 


192. 


130) Crenius, 
N Phi- 
lol. & Hiſtor. 
Part it, pag. 


23» 


131) Great 
grandſon 0 
lycarp LYSE- 
RUS, of whom 


Dolſcius is prefixed to them. This opinion of Plac- 
cius, which was adopted by Mr Teifher (129) and 
Mr Crenius (130), is found to be falſe. Mr Lyſe- 
rus (131) eceleſiaſtic counſellor to H. E. H. the duke 
of Hanover, has proved, that the tranſlations of the 
Pſalter, Eccleſiaſtes, and Eccleſiaſticus, into Greek verſe, 
and of the Augſburg Confeſſion into Greek proſe, do 
really belong to Paul Dolſcius (132), whoſe name 
they bear. See the letter which he wrote to Mr Cre- 
nius (133). Here let us obſerve a piece of negligence 
in Melchior Adam. He affirms, that in 1559 Me- 
lanchthon wrote in Greek to the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, and ſent him a copy of the Greek verſion 
of the Confeſſion of Augſburg (134), which verſion, 


1 have given an adds he, had been made by Melanchthon, although 


article, 


Animadverſions of Mr Crenius. 


it was publiſhed' under the name of Dolſcius: And 
preſently after he cites theſe words. Mitto tibi 


« interpretationem Græcam confeſſionis ſine meo con- 


« ſilio editam. Probo tamen phraſin, ac miſi Conſtan- 


© tinopolim (135). - - - { ſend you the Greek verſion of 


the Confeſſion, which was publiſhed without my advice. 


* However, I like the ſtile, and have ſent it to Con- 


ſantinople. Theſe words are Melanchthon's, and 


bg (132) He was rector of the college of Hall in Saxony, and then 


Phyſician, and at laſt burgo-maſter of the ſame city. He died in 
the year 1589. (133) It is at the end of the third part of the 
(134) Melch. Adam. in Vitis 
Theol. pag. 351. (135) Melanchth. Epiſt, ad Bordingum a- 
pud Melch. Adamum, ibid. | | 


MEL CH IORITES, an imaginary ſect, wherewith Prateolus, and the Jeſuit 
Gaultier have enlarged their catalogues of Heretics, the latter upon the authority of the 


 MELCHIORITES. ME MNON. 


Cardinal Benibus aſked three queſtions which deſerve to be related I]. 


ſhow that he did not make this verſion. Wherefore 
we may ſay, that Melchior Adam produces a witneſs 
againſt himſelf, when he thought to prove what he 
had affirmed: 5 | 
It is pretended, that Melanchthon ſometimes called 
himſelf Hippophilus Melangzus (136) ; but I have 
ſeen nothing of his under this diſguiſe. 1 
[] Cardinal Bembus aſked three queſtions which de- 
ſerve to be related.) Melanchthon wrote to him a letter, 
to recommend to him George Sabinus, who was goin 
to ſee Italy (137). The cardinal had a great regar 


to this recommendation, he ſhowed. much civility to 


Sabinus, and invited him to dine with him. He 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions during the time of din- 
ner, and particularly theſe three: What is the ſalary 
of Melanchthon? What is the number of his auditors ? 
And what is his judement concerning another life and the 
reſurrection? To the firſt Sabinus anſwered, that Me- 
lanchthon's ſalary was but three hundred florins a 
year. O ungrateful Germany, ſald the'cardinal, which 
purchaſes at ſo cheap a rate ſo many works of ſuch a 
great man! The anſwer to the ſecond queſtion was, 
{og Melanchthon had commonly fifteen hundred au- 

itors. 
cardinal, for I know not in all Europe any univerſity, 
beſides that of Paris, where the auditory of a profeſ- 
ſor is ſo numerous. Yet Melanchthon had often two 
thouſand five hundred perſons at his lectures. To the 
third queſtion: it was anſwered, that the writings of 
Melanchthon teſtify ſufficiently his full perſuaſion as 
to thoſe two articles. I ſhould have a better opinion 
of him, replied the cardinal, if he did not believe 
this (138). I give you this ſtory as I find it in Mel- 
chior Adam. | . 


former, and he again by copying the very words of Lindanus. They pretend that the 
founder of this ſcct was the Anabaptiſt Melchior Hor M Ax, of whom I have ſpoken in 
his place. But the Printer of Father Gaultier, having put Haſinannus inſtead of Hofmannus, 
was the reaſon that Mr Moreri has given us (a) a chimerical Hereſiarch called Melchior 
Hoſman. And thus it is that typographical errors multiply perſons. + If he had read the 
writer whom he quotes (b), he would perhaps have avoided this fault. 


)) Re quotes Prateole V. Melch. Nov it is in Pratec%.s, Melchiore Hofmanno, and not Hoſmanno. Note, that in the Paris 


Vita, . & Life. | 


edition 1699, inſtead of V. Melch. it is put Vit. Melch, This is a fault, The letter V ſignifies there Voce, i. e. the word, and not 


MEM NON, General of the army of Darius the laſt King of Perſia, was of the iſle 


of Rhodes. 


He underſtood the art of war perfectly well, and gave his maſter the beſt 


advices that could be given him in the conjuncture of Alexander's expedition. Had he 
lived but a few years longer, the ſucceſſes of this conqueror had not been ſo ſwift, and 
even the whole face of affairs perhaps might have been changed. His deſign was to carry 
the war into Macedonia [A], whilſt the Macedonians were making war againſt the 


[4] His deſn was to carry the war into Ma- 
cedonia.] This was the way the Romans uſed to 
force the terrible Hannibal to abandon Italy : they 
ſent a good army into Africa under the conduct 
of Scipio, which ſo alarmed Carthage, that they re- 
called Hannibal. 'This ſort of diverſion has been 
practiſed a hundred times to good purpoſe. 
who intended to make uſe of it, thought it to be the 


ſureſt expedient that he could take for ſupporting the 


affairs of Perſia. He conſidered that no deciſive battle 
could be fought againſt the Macedonian forces, as 
long as they were only oppoſed in Aſia; there 


would be only interchanged blows, towns beſieged, 


and ſieges raiſed. At the beginning of the war he 
had attacked Cyzicus, and could not make himſelf 


(i) Diodor. Sicy- Maſter of it (1) ; but a little while after he forced Par- 


8, lib. xvii, 
cap. vii. 


2) Id. ib. 


menio to raiſe the ſiege of Pitane (2). Theſe little 


ſueceſſes on each ſide ſerve only to perpetuate the war. 


And therefore when it was debated what courſe ſhould 
be taken againſt the king of Macedonia, who had 
already paſſed the Helleſpont, and was advancing as 
far as he could toward the provinces of the king of 
Perſia, his advice was, that they ſhould deſtroy all 


the frontiers, and embark all the troops to tranſport 


them into Macedonia. By this means Europe would. 
be made the ſeat of war; Aſia would be at peace; 
VOL. IV. No. XCIV. | 


Memnon, - 


king 


193 


(136) See More- 
ri at the word 
Melanchtbon, and 
Mr Baillet in 
the catalogue of 
authors diſguiſed. 


(137) Melch. A= 
dam. in Vitis 


Theol. pag. 360. 


I cannot tell how to believe it, replied the 


(138) Haberem 
virum prudentio- 
rem ſi hoe non 
credere(t = - 
T ſhould hawe a 
better opinion of 
his judgment, if 
he did not beliewe 
this, Id. ib. 


(a) Under the 
zbord Melchior, 


the enemy not finding any means of ſubſiſtence in a 


country that had been waſted, would be forced to 
march back and return into Europe to ſecure his own 


kingdom. And certainly it was the ſafeſt courſe the 
Perfans could take; but the other generals did not 


like this advice; they thought it not becoming the 
grandeur of their monarch, and therefore they con- 
cluded that they ought to fight the enemy. Perſarum 
duces . . . . quam belli contra Alexandrum gerendi inirent 
rationem, congreſſi deliberarant. Memnon ibi Rhodius, im- 
peratoriis artibus perquam celebris, ne collatis ſgnis dimi- 
carent, ſed agris longe lateque pervaſtatis, neceſſariorum 
inopid ulterius progrediendi facultatem Macedonibus in- 
tercluderent, navalibuſque ſimul & terreflribus copiis in 
Macedoniam deportatis, totam belli molem in Europam 
tranſferrent cenſebat. Etiamſi vero conſilium hujus viri 
optimum erat ( ut eventus paſtea dacuit) reliquorum tamen 
ducum aſſenſionem impetrare nequivit, ac ſi conſuleret ea 
que magnitudini . animorum in Perfis neutiguam con- 
venirent. Quare cum ſententia de conflictu cum hoſtibus 
ineundo perwiciſſet, accitis undique copits, &c (3). | 
overnour of Phrygia declared, that he would neyer 

uffer the ſmalleſt cottage under his government to be 

ſet on fire (4). Arſanes was wiſer ſome time af. 
ter, for he practiſed in Cilicia, what Memnon had 
_—_ (5). O how ſtrange a thing is war! when 
8 | the 


(3) Id. ib. cap. 
xviii, pag. m. 
826, 827. 


(4) Arſites Phry- 
giz Satrapa ne 
unum quidem tu- 
gurium eorum 

qui ſibi ſubeſſent 
incendi ſe paſſu- 
rum adfirmave- 
rat, inque ejus 


ſententiam a ce- 


teris itum erat. 


Freinſhem, Su- 


The Plem. ad Cur- 


tium, lib. ii, cap. 
V, num. 10. 


He cites Aktian. 


I, 4, 20. 
CA 


(5) Q. Curtius 
lb. 25 cap. 10. 


„ 


wing in that 
battle. Drodor, 
Sicul. lib. xwit, 


% U. ib. cp. 


aiv, & ſeq. 


ö * 


the moſt charitable thing that can be done, is very 
often to ſet ſire to great cities, and to burn all in 
many provinces, becauſe without this the whole king- 
dom would be loſt ; and the pity which one ſhould 
ſhow to one of the members, would be a cruelty to 
(6) See in the 
Supplements of 
Freinſhemius to 
Q. Curtius, 5. 
7, cap. iv, the 
reaſons upon 
which Memnon 
built his opinion. 


which inſpires men with cruelty to a part. Unhap- 
py neceflity ! This is a fatal maxim when applied 
to matters of religion, as was done by Catherine de 
Medicis. The king being ſomewhat doubtful, 
© the queen to encourage him, among other things, 
« ſpoke theſe words; Mill it not be better, ſaid ſhe, to 
© tear in pieces thoſe rotten members, than the boſom of 
© the church, which is the Spouſe of our Lord? She con- 
© cluded with a ſentence taken from one of the ſer- 
© mons of the biſhop of Bitonto, in theſe words: Che 
pieta hir ſer crudela? Che crudelta lor ſer pictoſo (7) ? 
« - - - - Pity avould be cruelty. Cruelty would be pity.” 
Let us return to Memnon. After the batile of Grani- 


{7) D' Aubignẽ, 
Tom. ii, book i, 
cap. iv, pag. Me 
3 
brave and ſkillful general the city of Halicarnaſſus: 


8) Diod. Sicul. ave | | | | 
09 and not being able to force the enemy to raiſe the 


VB. xvii, cap. 
XXits 8 
tranſported the inhabitants, with their effects, to the 
ile of Cos (9): He thought always of the project he 
had propoſed in the great council of war, and that he 
might move Darius to put an entire conſidence in him, 
be ſent to the court of Perſia his wife and children, 


(0) Id. ib. cap. 
xiv, & ſeq. 


(ro) Id. ib. cap. © | vole : 
Xxiti, great ſums of money, and the poſt of generalifſi- 

| mo (11), he made great preparations by ſea and land; 
(12) Ibid, cap. he ſubdued the iſles of Chios and Leſbos ; he threatened 


. alſo Eubœa; he held correſpondence with the Gre- 


cians, and corrupted many of them with his pre- 


| ſents. In a word, he was ready to cut out a great 

deal of work for his king's enemies in their own 

country, when a ſickneſs ſuddenly ſeized him, and car- 

. | ried him off in a few days. Chium itaque fibi 
i * adjungit, & Leſbum cum claſſe petens, Antiſſam, 
* Methymnum, Pyrrhum & Ereſſum, non magno ne- 
gocio, capit. Sed Mitylenen & Leſbum, quia ma- 

« jor erat, 0 apparatu & propugnatorum mul- 

« titudine probe inſtructa, per multos dies oppugna- 

tam, poſt magnam ſuorum jacturam difficulter tan- 

: dem expugnat. Cujus ſtrenuitatis fama, cum ſubito 
; percrebuiſſet, Cycladum Inſularum pleræque de pa- 

| < Gtionibus ineund's legationes miſerunt. Rumor tunc 

< allapſus erat Gracie, Memnonem tota cum claſſe 

Eubœam invaſurum : unde factum, ut magno Inſulæ 

© civitates metu perculſæ eſſent, & Græcorum nonnulli 

Perſarum ſocietatem amplexi, animos rerum novarum 

ſpe arrectos haberent. Huc acceſſit, quod Memnon 

Græcorum non paucis largitione corruptis, ut ſuas ad 

Perſarum ſpes aggregatas vellent, perſuaſerat. At- 

© qui viri hujus virtutem ad ampliora progredi for- 

* tuna non permiſit, cum enim in valitudinem ad- 

verſam incidiſſet, periculoſo quodam morbo correp- 

tus, è vita deceſſit, ejuſque morte res Darii labe- 
a factatæ ſunt. Rex enim totam belli molem ex Afia 


334 574. Soy ſubdued Chios, and going to Leſbos with a fleet, he 

; tool Antifſa, Methymna, Pyrrhus, and Ereſſus, with- 
= x * out great difficulty. But as Mitylene wwas larger, and 
* | duell fortified and defended with a numerous garriſon, 
43 © it » coft bim much trouble. However at laſt he forced 
it 10 ſurrender, after he had beſieged it a long time, and 
« bf a great number of his men. The fame of his 
* bravery aua ſoon ſpread abroad, which induced moſt 
« of the iſlands of the Cyclades to ſend. ambaſſadours 
to treat of an accommodation. At the ſame time a re- 
© port. was ſpread in Greece, that Memmon was coming 
© with his whole fleet to invade E ubea ; which firuck 
« the cities. of that and with great fear, and ſome 
© Grecians, having made an alliance with the Perſian, 


* * - 


the whole body (6). It is then pity. to the whole, 


tum adtigiſſet, maleficio Þ abſtineri jubet, coloniſque & 
cus, he retired to Miletus (8) ; he defended like a 
ſiege, he left a good garriſon in the citadel, and 
as a pledge of his fidelity (10). Having received 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


againſt him. Muofopipoy Tivad woana 


in Europam tranſlatum iri ſperaverat (12). - - - 8 


9 0 * * — 4 7s « | Ss... 
| : * * © : 1 3 \ * 


king of Perſia in Afia. He had already performed great exploits in the iſle of Leſbos, 

which had very much terrified the other iſles; and he ſowed diſcord among the Greci- 
| ans, to make a party there againſt Alexander : but this great deſign was ruined by his 
& 2 3 death. He had the advantage to know, by the conduct of Alexander with reſpect to 
him [B], that he was highly eſteemed, and even much feared by this great monarch. He 
performed his duty very well at the battle of Granicus (a), where the Perſians were ſo 
unfortunate as not to hinder the enemy from paſſing over the river, and getting the victory. 
He ſignalzed himſelf afterwards in the defence of Halicarnaſſus (5). He ated like a perſon 
of honour and a brave ſoul, in chaſtiſing a ſoldier who railed at Alexander [C]. His 


widow 


* had great expectations from a change of affairs. Aud 
* moreover, Memnon having corrupted many of them 
* ewith preſents, perſuaded them to join the Perſians. 
* But fortune ſtopt the progreſs of this great man's vg. 
* bur; for he was ſeized with a dangerous illneſs which 
© put an end to his liſe, and, by his death, the affairs of 
Darius were brought low. For the king had hopes 
© to carry the whole ſtrength of the war out of Af into 
Europe | | | 
LB] The conduct of Alexander with reef? to him.] 
This young prince marching with his army near the 
territories of Memnon, ſtrictly forbad his ſoldiers to 
commit the leaſt diforder in them. His defign was 
either to render him ſuſpected to the Perſians, or to 
draw him to his own party. Alexander quum inter pro- 
* grediendum agrum a Rege Perſarum Memnoni dono da- 


* frufibusparci: callido commento ſuſpectum facturus ho- Fen, + 3 
* minem induſtrium, & quem 4 ex omnibus hoſtium du- | 
* cibus unum non contemneret; ſi in ſuas partes tranſdu- I Curtius, 3, 
cere nequiviſſet. Quumque ſenitatem regis admirati qui- 1, 317. i 
dam, acerrimum I callidiſſimumgue Macedonum hoftem, 
quam primum in poteſtatem redactus eſſet, interficien- 
dum, atque interim quibus poſſet cladibus vexandum 
efſe dicerent: quin, inquit, potius beneficiis ſupplanta- 
mus hominem, & amicum ex inimico facimus, eadem 
wirtute & ſolertia pro nobis ſtaturum (13). - - Aud 
as me wondered at the king's lenity, and ſaid, Har min, ub 1 
ſuch a violent and ſubtile enemy of the Macedonians 7:4. ii, cap. v, : 
ought to be put to death as ſoon as he was in their initio, | 
power, and in the mean time to be diſtreſſed by all 
ways poſſible : but, anſebered he, we rather under- 
mine him by good turns, and make him a friend of 
an enemy, that he may uſe the {ſame valour and ſub- 
tilt in our behalf.” I have put in the margin the 
words of Quintus Curtius, which Freinſhemius refers | 
to (14). | i 8 | _* (14) Nondum 
[C] He chaſtiſed a foldier who railed at Alexander.) Memnonem vita 
I have not taken you faid he to him, ſtriking him **fifſe cogno- 
with his javelin, to rail at this prince, but to fight (var 
s Javelin, to rail at this prince, but to fight 4er) in quem 
a F: "Pp . BAYZTON pa omnes intenderat 
N ATEAYN e And AEO Th ALY YH curas, ſatis gna- 
Tg. EV 08 (times) TREO WAYELEPOY, MAN alone * => 
8s AoiSopsperoy AneEavd ew, Militem quendam mer- e 


: N 4 n erer | hil ab eo move- 
cenarium ſuum, qui multis & impuris conwviciis Alexan- retur. 


| Them. Orat. g. 


(13) Freinſhe- | 


drum proſcindebat, lancea feriens, Ego, inquit, te ah, 


non ut maledicas Alexandro, fed ut contra eum pug- 


nes (15). This is a good maxim, but it was not much (15) Plut. in a- 


practiſed in the time of Francis I, and Charles V, 
and I know not whether it be more practiſed at pre- 
ſent. Freinſhemius obſerves, that Memnon vigorouſly 


poph. pag. 174. 


oppoſed ſome fugitive Grecians, who were ſo full of 


hatred againſt the Macedonians, that they were not 
for ſuffering Alexander to bury his dead, though by that 
permiſſion they might boaſt of the victory. Memnon 
would not liſten to the paſſion of theſe fugitives, and 
granted a ceſſation of arms, and the dead bodies which 
Alexander demanded. This was done at the ſiege of 
Halicarnaſſus. Read what follows: Alexander quam- | 
2 ea res opinione Græcorum “ de victoria conce- # Putin, b, 6, 
entis videretur ; corpora ſuorum, qui ſub ipſis mœ- g. | 
nibus oppetierant, induciis poſtulatis ab hoſte repe- 
tere, quam inhumata dimittere maluit. At ** qui 
cum Perſis erant, Ephialtes & Thraſybulus Athenien- 


Cc 

c 

6 

; * Diodor. 17, 
© ſes, quum plus apud ipſos odium adverſus Macedo- 
8 

* 

* 

6 

c 


25s 


nas, quam humanitatis ratio valeret, negabant i- 
dulgendum hoc efſe infeſtifſimis hoſtibus. Non tamen 
permoverunt Memnonem, quin Græcorum moribus 
indignum efſe diceret, ſepulturam invidere cæſis hoſti- 
bus. ARMIS ET wiribus in adverſos & obfiftentes 
© utendum : neque contumeliis pugnandum in eos, quos 
« bonis maliſque noftris ſua dies exemiſſet (16). - - - - - - 
Alexander, tho" it might ſtem in the opinion of the 
© Greeks io be yielding the victory, choſe rather to de- 
: | 


mand 


(16) F reinſheim. 
ibid, cap. 1. 
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aſheint. 


e) See Diodorus 


; | Siculus, lib. & vi. 


(17) Plut. in 
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widow was the firſt woman whom this conquerour knew [DJ. Mr Moreri has not clearly 
expreſſed himſelf [E], when he mentions the advice which this General gave, to deſtroy 2 I war ht 
all the country through which the enemies troops were to march. I ought not to forget, e Arrabazu:; 


19 


and, married the 


that Mentor, the brother of Memnon, did very great fervices to king Artaxerxes Ochus, $1: ef Mem- 
and was well rewarded for it (c). He reſtored his brother and brother-m-law ( 4) to the ny, 6 bad by 
favour of this Monarch; for he cauſed them to be recalled from the Court of Macedonia, a en duch 

whither they had fled, after their bad ſucceſs in a civil war (e). ? ters. Jo. il. 


ambitious, a ſlanderer, and an im 


K h 4 o W ¾ N > 


Mr Chevreau affirms (F), that MEMNON, general of an army, who'is mentioned at the 
end of the twelfth book of the expedition of Cyrus, by Xznophon, was deceitful, covetous; 


poſtor. Thus he gives the character of this wicked 


wretch; but he ſhould have obſerved that Xenophon calls him Menon, and not Memnon. 


* mand a truce of the enemy and to fetch nay the 
* bodies of his men, who died under the very walls, 


© than to leave them unburied. But Ephialtes and 


© Thrafbulus, both Athenians, aubo were then with the 
Perſians, being fwayed more by their hatred to the Ma- 
cedonians, than by the confideration of humanity, were 
againſt granting this indulgence to their mortal ene- 
mies. But yet they tould not prevail upon Memnon, 
 avho told them, it was unworthy the manners of the 
Greeks to refuſe their ſlain enemies burial. We 
ought to uſe ARMS AND forces, /ays he, againſt 


whom death has removed from the good and evil we 
can do them.” | | | 
[D] His widow was the firſt woman whom Alexan- 


fore marriage except Barſene. She was called Bar- 


ſene, and was the daughter of Artabazus, whoſe mo- 
ther was a daughter of a king of Perſia, She was 


mild and civil, and underſtood Greek and the man- 


ſuch as oppoſe and reſiſt us; and not to inſult thoſe, 


ners of the Grecians; and was very beautiful: So that 


Parmenio conſidering that, beſides all this, ſhe was of 
high birth, exhorted the king, his maſter, to divert 
himſelf with this priſoner (18). She was taken at 


the ſame time with the mother, the wife, and daugh- 


ters, of Darius (19). The counfel of Parmenio was 
followed, which had fruitful conſequences; ſince Bar- 


ſene bore a ſen (20) to Alexander. She had two ſays that fhe ⁊uas 


cap, Illi. 

(e Id. ib. 

V Chevrzana, 
Part ii, pag. 


55, Dutch E- 
dit, | 


(18) 18. ib; 


(79) Curtius, 
ib, int, ſub fins 
Plutarch, ibid. 


ſifters (21) whom this prince married very adyan- baten at Damaſ- 


tageouſſy. OE. 
LE] Mr Moreri has not carl expreſſed him ſe 


R 
e | 1 (20) Called Her- 
Theſe are his words in the article of Alexander: cules, Plut. unt 


Darius would not male a devaſtation in Aſia, according 
to the advice of Memmon. This is equivocal ; for if I 
ſhould write to a man, I have not anſevered that letter 
according to your advice, or following your advice, thoſe 
who ſhould read thefe words, would rather think 
that he adviſed me not to anſwer, than to do it. At 


leaſt they would think the firſt ſenſe as good as the 
other; and therefore I may affirm, that if one did 


not know what Memnon adviſed, he could not 
certainly underſtand what Moreri meant. So nexeſ- 
fary it is to place our words right, if we would be un- 
derſtood, even when we uſe the reader's mother-tongue. 


MENAGE (GIL ES), in Latin Agidius Menagius, was one of the moſt learned men 
of his time, and the Varro of the XVIIth century. It would be needleſs here to give 
his elogium and an abridgment of his life; which is to be found in books that are every 


every one's hands. 


[A] The collection, intituled Menagiana.] Thoſe who 
can judge of things aright, will confeis, that this 


collection is very proper to ſhew the extent of genius 
and learning, which was the character of Mr Menage. 
And I may be bold to ſay, that the excellent works 
which he publiſhed will not diſtinguiſh him from other 
learned men ſo advantageouſly as this. To publiſh 
books of great learning, to make Greek and Latin 
verſes exceeding well turned is not a common talent, 
I own ; neither is it extremely rare. It is incompa- 


rably more difficult to find men, who can furniſh 
_ diſcourſe about an infinite number of things, and who 
know how to diverſify them an hundred ways. How 


many authors are there, who are admired for their 
works upon the account of the vaſt learning that is 


diſplayed in them, who are not able to ſuſtain a con- 


verſation ? Some have a memory full of holes like a 


ſieve, or like the caſk of the Danaides, which re- 


ceives every thing, but retains nothing ; all would 
run out, and be entirely loſt, if they had not ſome 
reſervoirs juſt ready. Theſe are their collections, 
which are treaſures that fail not in time of need, 
when one writes a book, but are very needleſs. in 
familiar diſcourſes about learning. Thoſe who know 
Mr Menage, only by his books, might think he re- 


ſembled thoſe learned men: but if you ſhew the M E- 


NAGIANA, you diſtinguiſh him from them, and 


malte him known by a talent that is given to very few 


learned men. There it appears, that he was a man 
who ſpoke off-hand a thouſand good things. His 
memory extended to what was antient and modern, to 
the court and to the city, to the dead and to the 
living es, to things ſerious and things jocoſe ; 


in a word, to a thouſand forts of ſubjets. That 


er om wy RY YO 
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where diſperſed (a), and which may be more eaſily tranſported into the remoteſt countries, 
| than this great Dictionary. His illuftrious friends erected a very glorious monument 
to him, in the collection intituled Menagiana [A], which has already paſſed through 
Had it not been for this, I ſhould have taken pleafure, and thought 
it my particular duty to put here a long article of Mr Menage. I ſhould have inſiſted upon 


cus, 


in fra. 


(21) One was 
the wife of Eu- 
menes, and the 
other of Ptolo- 
my. Plut. in 
Eu niene, init. 


Fag. m. 583. 


(a) In the Jour- 


nal des Sgavans, 


Aug. II, 1692, 
In the Mercure 
Galant of the 
ſame year. In 
the continuation 
of the Mena- 
giana at the be- 


ginning. 


the 


which appeared a trifle to ſome readers of the Mena- 
giana, who did not conſider circumſtances, cauſed ad- 
miration in other readers, who minded the difference 
that is to be made between what a man ſpeaks with- 
out preparation, and that which he prepares for the 
preſs. This Menagiana contains things of that kind, 
whereof one may ſay what one of the antients ſaid of 
inſects. Turrigeros elephantorum miramur humeros, 
rapinas, leonum jubas, cum rerum natura nuiquam 
magis, quam in minimis, tota fit (1). - - Ve ad- 
mire the tower-bearing ſhoulders of elephants, and the 


the ravenings of tygers, and the manes of lions, tho 
nature is never more compleat, than in the ſmalleſ} 
animals. Ariſtotle alſo ſaid, Maaxcy emi Toy 
eAaT]oval i . ib% Tis av This d- 
voi c drgpiCaar. Magis in minore genere ( Prutorum 
quam in majore videris intelligentiæ rationem *. - - - 
You may fee more underſtanding in the ſmaller kind of 
brutes than in the greater. And therefore we cannot 


ſufficiently commend the care which his illuſtrious friends 


took to erect to him a monument ſo. capable of giving 
him immortal glory. They were not obliged to re&ify 
what they had; heard him fay ; for in ſo doing, they 
had not been faithful Hiſtorians of his converſations. 
The moſt happy memories are liable to be deceived, 
and beſides Mr Menage ſpoke ſometimes concernin 

certain 
had told him. We muft not therefore- wonder, that 


perſons, what other people, being ill informed, | 


taurorumque colla, & truces in ſublime jactus, tigrium 


(7) Plin. Lib. xi, 


cap. ii. 


necks of bulls, and the furious teſſings of their heads, 


* Ariſtot. Hiſt. 


Animal. 1b, ix, 


cap. vii. 


there are ſome miſtakes in the Menagiana, and ſome N 


hg in point of perſonality. He is miſtaken 
in what he ſays of me. | 
#1 


* 
R_ 
- 
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AGE 


the diſputes he had with perſons of great merit; but I would have paſſed lightly over the 
difference he had with the count de Buſſi Rabutin BJ. 1 
Some perſons, whom I infinitely eſteem, did not approve of making the article of Mr 
Menage ſo ſhort in this Dictionary, and oppoſed the reaſons I have given for my brevity. 
They think, that the three books to which I refer the reader, will not be in the hands of 


(b) Add to thoſe 
three, two 0- 
thers that have. 
appeared ſince the 
firſt edition of 
my work, viz, 
Moreri of the 
Paris Edition, 
1699, and the 
Elogies of Mr 
Perrault. 


all thoſe who will ſeek here for the hiſtory of this learned man. 


I do not agree to their 


opinion; and if I enlarge this article in this ſecond edition, it is only to ſet down a circum- 
ſtance which the three authors referred to (0) do not relate; it concerns the good fortune 
of Mr Menage as to his memory. This was a gift which he eminently poſſeſſed and which 
he preſerved to old age, and what is more rare, he recovered it after ſome interruption [C]. 


[BJ The difference he had with the count de Bufſi 
Rabutin.] This difference may paſs for a quarrel of 


authors, altho' this count was a military man, and 


had a high poſt in the French army. This affair 
was decided by the ſtrokes of the pen. He firſt at- 


tacked Mr Menage in writing, and offended him 


grievouſly ; but the verſes which Mr Menage printed 


againſt him, were the moſt contumelious and bloody 
that could be made. Here 1s the attack ; afterwards 


we ſhall ſee the return. Menage being in love with 


© Madam de Sevigny ; . his birth, his age, and his 


(2) Hiſtoire A- 


moureuſe des 


Gavles, pag. m. 


189, 190. 


(3) Menage, E- 


pigr. cxxxviii, 


Pag. 147, 148, 


Edit. Amſtel. 
1687. 


piſtle Dedicatory 
to the Obſerva- 
tions upon the 
French tongue, 
fel. a ij. See 
alſo what he 
confeſſes in a 


figure, obliged him to conceal his love as much as 
he could: and being one day with her, when ſhe 
was going out to buy ſome things, as her woman 
could not attend her, ſhe bid Menage go in the 
coach with her. He ſeeming to be in jeſt, but, in 
« reality, being vexed, told her, it was very hard for 
© him to find, that ſhe was not fatisfied with the 
© ſeverity ſhe had uſed him with for ſo long a time, 
but ſtill deſpiſed him, by thinking that none could 
| * ſpeak ill of him and her. Come, ſaid ſhe, come 
into the coach, if you vex me, I will go and viſit 
you at your own houle (2).“ Thus you ſee that 
the provocation was very great ; but the Latin epi- 
gram of the perſon provoked far exceeded it. 


* FRANCoRUM proceres, media (quis credat ?) in aula | 


Buſſiades ſcripto læſerat horribili | 
 Panalevis : LODOI X nebulonem carcere claudens, 
Detrahit indigno munus equeſtre Duci. 

Sic nebulo, gla diis quos formidabat Iberis; 
Quos meruit, Francis fuſtibus eripitur (3). 


Buffi Rabutin in ewritings vile, 
Had, ev'n at court, the peers of France abus d. 
Lewis to priſon the worthleſs ſcoundrel ſent, 
Aud from him took his military poſt. | 
_ Slight puniſhment ! for, this the raſcal ſav'd 
From Spaniſh ſwords, which coward-like he fear d, 
And from French cudgels, which he had deſera/d. 


If the author of theſe Latin verſes had had a bene- 
fice with cure of ſouls; if he had been not only a 
curate, but a true curate ; he would have taken the 


meer accuſation of making love to Madam de Sevigny, 


as a horrid injury ; but as his engagement in the 
clerkſhip, went no farther than his being qualified to 
enjoy ſome penſions out of benefices, without acting 
againſt the modern diſcipline, that which vexed him 
in the diſcourſe of count Rabutin, was ſomething elſe 
than what 1s contained 1n the firſt four or five words. 
He made no ſcruple to confeſs, that he had been in 


love, which I do not prove by his poems, for that 


proof would be ambiguous, that language is deceitful ; 
but he affirms it in a very ſerious Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


II pray you to remember, /ays he, Speaking to the 
(4) Menage, E- 


* chevalier de Mere (4), that when we made our court 
together to a lady of great quality and merit, 
whatever paſſion I had for that illuſtrious perſon, 
I willingly ſuffered that ſhe ſhould love you more 
than me, becauſe I loved you more than myſelf.” 
He promiſed a work which he never publiſhed, 
wherein he would have given an account of his 


R A ia 


dialogue of Sarra- amours : and the reaſon why I believe ſo, is taken 


ſin, pag. m. 146, 


and which is 


mentioned in the 


new letters a- 
gainſt Maim- 
bourg, Pag. 777. 


*- 
* 


from theſe words: Why did he not mention 
Madam de la Fayette and Madam de Sevigny, who 
are his acquaintance? It is Father Bouhours who 
aſked this queſtion, Mr Menage anſwered him: 


Pater Bohurſe, flos Scholz Pariſius, 
Deſideramus hic tuam prudentiam. 


There 


Father Bouhours, the ornament of Paris, in this I want 


your diſcretion. | 


The reverend Father Bouhours accuſes me in this 
place of having been in love with Madam de 
Sevigny and Madam de la Fayette. I will anſwer 
this accuſation in the defence of my behaviour; 
and I will make ſuch an anſwer, that the laugh which 
Father Bouhours courts ſo much, - ſhall not be on 
his ſide (5). After all, the friendſhip between Mr 
Menage and ſome ladies of great wit, have done him 
much honour in the world, and will be glorious to 
him hereafter : For it is ſo rare, that ſo much Greek 
and Grammar as he had, ſhould not quite ſtifle 
the talents which are neceſſary for a polite and 
genteel converſation with ladies of quality, that this 
is a kind of prodigy. For the reſt, the keen reſent- 
ment which he expreiſed in his Latin verſes, did not 
hinder him from acknowledging the merit of the 
author who had offended him. Mr de Buſſy Rabutin 
is a fine wit, aid he (6), and I cannot but do him 
© this juſtice, altho' he has endeavoured to ridicule 
me in his Hiſtoire des Gaules, No man can write 
with more {pirit and fire than he has done in that 
* hiſtory.” This looks like a man that is very ready to 
be reconciled. Such a reconciliation would not have 
been thought ſtrange, ſince Madam de Sevigny, who 
had been ſo ill treated in the ſame work, forgot the 
affront, and lived with the author as a very good 
kinſwoman. This appears by the letters ſhe wrote to 


S W 0 0 


him, and which were printed with thoſe of Mr de 


Rabutin. | 

[C] Memory was a gift which he eminently poſſeſſed, 
and which he preſerved .... and which he recovered 
after ſome interruption. | That he ſhould remember 
things happily in his youth is not a rarity : but it 


was a peculiar fayour of his ſtars, that when he began 


to grow old he did not perceive his memory to decay 


much, which is the too common misfortune of 


learned men. We will here cite a thing which was 
publiſhed in the year 1685. Several Hiſtorians are 
' guilty of a very abſurd fault, which is this: They 
relate the ſame thing ſometimes one way, and ſome- 
times another. It would be more for the honour of 
their memory, that they were always miſtaken; 
but on the other fide it may be ſaid, that ſince the 
memory is the firſt thing that dies in a learned man, 


tained, we muſt not examine too rigorouſly the {lips 
which forgetfulneſs may occaſion. 
ought to have the ſame indulgence for theſe faults, 
as for thoſe which divines call guotidianæ incurſionis, 
daily infirmities ; ſince it is certain, that forgetful- 
neſs is an imperfection into which we relapſe 
every moment. From whence it appears, that the 
* ſciences are not proper to make a man happy in 
this life; for as that which ts moſt agreeable in 
* learning, is to remember many things, and as this 
talent is the ſooneſt weakened an 
learned man ſees himſelf every day expoſed to the 
* mortification of finding that what was moſt com- 
* fortable to him, forſakes him. Happy is the man, 
Who, like the illuſtrious Mr Menage, makes no 
© fine verſes to complain of the decay of his memory, 
till after he has enjoyed it a long time (7) What 
has been juſt now ſaid, that memory is the firſt thing 
that dies in a learned man, was obſerved by Thuanus, 
Memoria in longævis ex omnibus animi facultatibus 
prima debilitatur & vacillat (8) Memory in old 
* men is the firſt of all the faculties of the mind that 
* fails and declines.” Seneca, the father, made the 
ſame obſervation, after he had experienced in his own 
perſon this bad effect of old age. Cum multa jam 

I | | . mihi, 
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and the faculty which is the leaſt poſſible to be re- 


Methinks we 


deſtroyed, a 


(9). Lene 

Præfat. . 

Controv 

#i, 70. 

4 
* 
(5) N. Obferr;- 3 
tions upon the . 
French Tong, = 
Tom, i, Pag. 3 
$142, 212, 5 
(6) Copt'invaia 7 
of the Meng. 5 
na, pag. 336, "4 
Putch Edt, 1 

& (10)\ 

© Po:m; 
A 
5 

0 
. 


» 
(7) Nouvelles & 
la Republique ® 
Lettres, Jute 
1685, art. 4 1 
pag. 602, % {ve 
ſecond edition 


(8) Thuan. 4 
cx xx, pag. f 
1082, col. 2. 


Oblerrz. 
pon the 
1 Tongus, 
75 Pag. 


212. 


"ONt:nuntion 
> Menagia. 
4g. 330, 


n Edit, 


» 
Nouvelles & | 
Republique © 
tres, Jute 


nd edition. 


'T huan- hb, 
ex:V, pag. 9 
82, col. 2. 


Præfat. 5. i, 
Controverl. Pag · 
#i, 70. 


(10) Menage: 
Po: mat. ib. i, 
Pag. N, 13. 
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T here ate many people who with; he bad publiſhed ſome of his pleas 51. 


oculorum aciem retuderit, aurium ſenſum habetave- 
rit, nervorum firmitatem fatigaverit, inter ea quæ 
retuli memoria eſt, res ex omnibus partibus animi, 
maxime delicata & fragilis: in quam primam ſe- 
nectus incurrit. - - -- 4s old age has already brought 
many infirmities upon me, as dimneſs of fight, dul 


* meſs of hearing, and cweakneſs of nerves, among the 


reſt is the dgect of memory, which is the moſt delicate 
and brittle of all the faculties of the mind, and which 


old age attacks the fu The paſlage which I have 
cited from the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, 


informs us, that Mr Menage made ſome verſes, com- 
pane of the decay of his memory : they are to be 


o 
— 
« 
- 
6 
6 
4 

o 
« 
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ſeen in the firſt book of his poems at p. 13, of the 
Amſterdam edition, 1687. 


My reader, if I miſtake 
not, will be glad to ſee ſome of them here; and they 


will not be ſuperfluous, fince they contain a deſcrip- 


tion of this fine talent, whereof Mr Menage, as I 


have ſaid, was poſſeſſed. Here follows then the be- 
ginning of the hymn which he addreſſed to * 


| 233 of Memory. 


Muſarum veneranda parens, quam Juppiter ipſe, 
Ille pater Divim, magno dilexit amore, 
MN EMH OSV NE, fidum tu me patrona clientem 
Deſeris? Ah memini, juvenis cam mille Sophorum, 
Mille recenſerem Sectarum nomina : mille 
Stemmata narrarem, totaſque ex ordine gentes. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot nomina. Vix mihi nomen 
Hæret mente meum. Memini, cum plurima Homeri, 
Plurima Peligni recitarem carmina Vatis : 
Omnia Virgilii memori cum mente tenerem. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina. Non ego poſſim, 
Condita quæ nuper mihi ſunt, meminiſſe meorum, 
Gallia quem ſtupuit, ſtupuit me maximus ille 


BIO NONID ES, legum capita omnia comme- 


morantem. 


Fäabellas lepidas & acute dicta Fon orum, 


Narrabam juvenis, juvenum mirante caterva, 
Ingenii pars illa mei, placuiſſe puellis 

Qua potui, periit: nunc illis fabula fio. 

Pendebant olim, memini, narrantis ab ore. 
Fabellas eaſdem, verſus eoſdem repetentem 
(Has narraſſe ſemel, ſemel hos recitaſſe putabam ? 
Id me hodie monuit fiduſque vetuſque ſodalis) 

| Nunc me faſtoſæ medio in ſermone relinquunt (10). 


0 „ Auen of the nine, 

+ Below'd by Fove, the father of the gods, 
MNEMOSY NE, my patroneſi moſt kind, 
Me, thy faithful client, doſt thou forſake ? 

I remember in my youthful days, 
I could by heart rehearſe and reckon up 

A thouſand ſages, and a thouſand ſets z 
Whole nations in order, with their kings 
Ewv'n to a thouſand 1 could tell, bat now 
Scarce one of all thoſe names do I retain. 
1 know the time, when many an hundred lines 


/ Homer, and of Ovid I could ſay, 


And Virgil's whole poem with eaſe repeat; 
All which I have forgot. What I myſelf 
But lately aurote, I cannot recollect. 


That great man, BIOMO RN's 80N, whom France 
admir'd, 


Was much ſurprix d to hear me ſay by heart | 
All the heads of law. Crowds of wondring youth, 
Then but a youth myſelf, attentive heard 
| When merry. tales and apophthegms I told. 
" Young maids with liſt ning ears upon me hung, 
But now to them I am a joke become. 
Now with contempt they leave me as I tell 
The ſelf-ſame ſtories, and as I repeat 
The ſelf-Jame werſes, which I thought but once 
I had to them rehears'd. A faithful friend, 


| nd old, with this acquainted ATI 
Vor. IV. 


eca Pater mihi, /ays he (9), ex me he nag ſeneQus ſecerit, You ſee; that among other things, he owns As. was in- 


formed, that he repeated the ſame ſtories, thinking 
it was the firſt time he had told them. Afﬀtewards he 
ſupplicates the goddeſs, either that ſhe would not aban- 
don him, or 5 ſhe would ſo utterly forſake him, 
that he ſhould not ſo GR. as remember he had ever 
known any thing. 


Si tales tu, Diva, preces audire recuſas 


Diva, precor, memorem omnem nobis eripe mentem: ( 15 ) M. ib. b. 


Orbilius fiam, eunctarum oblivio ferum: 
Nec meminifle queam, tot rerum non meminiſſe (1 1). 


F theſe my prayers thou dof refuſe to hear, 
O goddeſs, take all mem'ry from me quite, 
| That of my hs 1 may not conſeions be. 


His prayer was heard in the moſt favourable ſenſe, 


his memory returned to him; and he did ſolemnly 
and publickly thank the deity which was ſo propi- 
tious to him. Here follows the beginning of the 
thankſgiving, which he publiſhed November 27, 1690, 


| _ ſeventy ſeven years, three months, and ſeven days. XL 


M USARUM veneranda parens ; quam Juppiter ipſe 
Ipſe pater Diviim, tenero dilexit amore; 

Audiſti mea vota. Seni memorem mihi mentem 
Diva redonaſti. Magnorum nomine mille, 

Et proceres omnes ab origine Sablolienſes, 

Leges Romanas, Sectas memorare Sophorum, 

Tulli mille locos, & Homeri carmina centum, 

Et centum poſſum verſus recitare Maronis. 
ngenii pars illa mei, juvenis placuiſſe 

Qua potui, ecce redux. Tua ſunt hzc munera, Diva. 

Ingenii per te nobis renovata juventa eſt. 


O wenerable' parent of the nine, 

Below'd by Fave, the father of the gods, 

M prayers are heard; thou haſt to me reſtor d 
We git of mem'ry. Now I can relate, 

Tho' far in years, a thouſand famous names, 
And all the nobles of the Sablyan race, 
| The Roman laaus, and various ſets of old, 

A thouſand paſſages | of Tully's Works. 

Of Homer's poem, and of Virgil's tov, 

An hundred lines I can by heart repeat: 

That faculty, with wwbich I gave delight 

When young, is now return d. It is thygift, 


> Who haſt renew'd the vigour of my mind. 


Leet us alſo ſet down the concluſion of this little poem. 
wherein the author ſupplicates the deity, which had 


reſtored to him the remembrance of ſo many thin 


do take from him the nen of the i ren he 
7 had received. ; 


x 3 1 parens, quam Juppiter ile, 
Ipſe pater Divim, tenero dilexit amore ; 
O diva, 6 noſtræ meritò pars maxima famz, 


Eſt aliud ſupplex quod ego tu numina poſco. 


Bi te non pigeat, fi non indebita poſco, 


Quæ mihi tot rerum, rerum mihi jucundarunt 
Quas oblitus eram, rurſum meminiſſe dediſti, 
Da, Dea; da nobis, atrocia tot nebulonum, 


Immeritum qui me pergunt vexare libellis, 
Dicta obliviſci, memori mihi 1 mente. 


O wenerabli parent of the nine a 
Below d by Fove, the father 7 "the 9 has, 


|  O. thou, i hom I chiefly owe ny fame, 
As ber thing I humbly thee beſerrh, 


If it be lauful, and without offence. 
O goddeſs kind, who haſt again beſtow! 
The precious gift of memory, awhich was 3 


[ n 12 gs Hani, ,. | 
Ddd 


a 


( 12) Menagiana, 
pag. 31, 32, 0 
the firſt Dutch 
Edition, 


And blot out from my mind the wile abuſe q f 
With which baſe abretches in their books me load. 


But notwithſtanding this happy reſtoration, there is 
proof that Mr Menage did not ſpeak exactly of the 
affair, Conſider a little theſe words of the Menagiana. 
I faid ſome years ago, that I had loſt one half of 
my memory, becauſe I remembered very well what 
J had lent, and did not at all remember what 1 
had borrowed. This was reported in Holland, 
and thoſe who knew me, bewailed my condition, 
thinking that I had entirely loft it. Yet ſtill I retain 
it pretty well, and have given ſufficient proofs of it 
by the books I have publiſhed fince that time (1 2.)' 


f How could he think, that the report of a diſcourſe in 


converſation ſhould perſuade any in Holland, that he 
had entirely loſt his memory? had they not ſeen his 
hymn to Mnemoſyne, wherein he declared to all the 
world that he remembered nothing. To know the 


ſtrength and reach of his memory, one needs only con- 


ſider what he ſays of it, and what the abbot du Bois 


adds at the 309, 310, 311, pages of the firſt Dutch 


edition of the Menagiana. 
[D] Many people with he had publiſhed ſome of his 


_ pleas.) His firſt profeſſion was that of an advocate, as 


{a} Father 


by Prateolus, and em 


Moreri deceive 


by both have pla- III W 


ced him ⁊urong, 


in the beginning of 


the XITIth cen- 
fury, 


(5) Marſilius 


Patavinus, in 


Defenſore Pacis, 


part ii, cap. 
iii, pag. m. 


296. 


(c) Takin from 


the Appendix of 
Dr Cave's Hiſt, 
Litterar, Script. 
Eccleſ. pag. 23 · 


(1) See the Bib- 
lioth. de Geſner, 
fel. 499 verſo: 
and the Epitome, 
Fag. Me 574, 
575. 


© (2) Wharton, in 
Append. ad Cave, 
Pag. 23. 
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we learn from himſelf in this paſſage of his Origines. 


In 1632, 1 was admitted advocate at Angers, axhich 


is the place of my birth, and there I pleaded my fit 


cauſe againſt 
counſellbr in the parliament of Bretagne, and. commiſſary 
in the chamber % Juftice J came to Paris the ſame year 
held I was al admitted advocate. and where I plæad- 
ed for feveral years. In 1634, the parliament of Paris 
were their extraordinary ſeffions at Poitiers, where I plead- 
ed alſo. 
where ſerjcants ſerving warrants through all the kingdom, 


fo I was an advocate phading through all the kingdom, 


and upon the fame account Father Jacob, a Carmelite, teld 
me, in one of his catalogues of new books, which he did me 


the honour to inſcribe to me, Atque erit in triplici par tibi 


— << „ 


nemo foro (13). And at the triple bar you'll find 
no match. The memoirs for the Life of Me- 
nage, printed at the beginning of the continuation. of 
the Menagiana, inform us, that he pleaded ſeveral 
cauſes in the parliament of Paris, one among the ref? 


had a mind to divorce his wife for adultery. I am 
ſure this plea would be very acceptable to many peo- 
ple, if it were printed. | 


r Ayrault, my coufin-german, who was ſiuce 


And this made Myr Coftar ſay, that as there 


(13) Menage 0. 
rigines de la Lan- 
gue. Franeciſe, a: 
the word Ra- 
chat, pag. 611, 


for Mr Sengebere, who taught him the Civil. Laab, and Edit. of 1694. 


See the Memoireg 
of Mr Marolles, 
Pag. 96. 


MEN AN DRINO(MARS1LI US DE) better known by the name of Marſilius of 
Padua, the city where he was born, was one of the moſt learned Civilians of the XIVth 
(ter dceived Century (4). He ſtudied at the univerſity of Orleans (b), and was counſeller to the 


* 


peror Lewis of Bavaria, and wrote an apology for this prince in the year 1324 [A], 
hich he maintained that the Pope ought to be ſubject to the Emperor, not only 


with 


regard to temporal things, but likewiſe with regard to the outward diſcipline of the 
church. He diſplayed in a lively manner the pride, luxury, and the other irregularities, 


of the court of Rome, and proved that, by divine right, all biſhops are equal to the Pope. 


John XXII, who poſſeſſed at that time the ſee of Rome, was fo enraged at this doctrine 


of Marfilius of Padua, that he iſſued out againſt him a long decree, wherein he endea- 
voured to refute him, and by which he excommunicated him in the year 1227. 
Marſilius died in the month of September in the year 1328, at Montemalto (c). 

quoted by cardinal Zabarella (4), among thoſe who wrote to prove that the monks 
St Francis could have no property in any thing. I do not believe that he taught, 


Our 
He 1s 


as 


it is affimed in Moreri, that neither biſhops nor prieſts can poſſeſs eſtates. - In this, 


as well as all the reſt 
Prateolus. 2 


[4] He awrote an apology for the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria in the year 1324.] The Proteſtants have fre- 
quently quoted it, and took care to publiſh it ſoon ; 
for, in the year 1522, they put forth an edition of it, 


in folio at Baſil, with a preface, the author of which 


calls himſelf, Licentius Evangelius facerdos (1). MrWhar- 
ton (2) has taken notice not only of this edition, but 
alſo of thoſe of Franefort 1612, 1623, in 8vo; and 
has not forgot to obſerve, that this work was inſerted 
by Goldaſt in the ſecond tome of his Monarchy ; but 
makes no mention of the edition of Franckfort, 1592, 


in 8vo, apud Jo. Wethelum, which was procured by 


Francis Gomarus. The title of it is this: Defenfor 


Pacis, frue adwerſus ufurpatam Rom. Pontificis Furiſ- 
diftionem, Marfilii Patawini pro invictiſ. & conſiantiſſ. 


Rom. Imperatore Ludovico IV/ Bawarico, a tribus Rom. 


Pontificibus indignaperpeſſo, Apologia, qua Politice & Ec- 


- clefiaftice | poteſtatis limites dactiſſime explicantur : circa 


annum Domini 1324 conſcripta, nunc vero ad omnium 
nominatim Chriſtianiſſ. Galliarum & Navarre Regis 
&c. Henrici IV (a tribus etiam Rom. Pontificibus int- 
que oppugnats ) ejuſque Regni & Ecclfiarum autoritatem 
ac libertatem demonſ/trandam utiliffima. 'Franciſcus Go- 
marus Brugenſis recenſuit, Capitum tArgumentss & No- 
tis ad marginem- /uſtrawit. I have com this e- 
dition with that which is intituled. Marfilii de Me- 
nandrino, Patavini vulgo dicti, DEFExso0R Pais, ffue 


Principum, Magiſtratuum, & ' Eeclefge Catholicæ, ac 


MENDOZZA (JoRN GenZALES DE) an Auguſtin Frier of the province of 
| ing of Spain to be embaſſador to the emperor of China in the 
year 1584, He was made biſhop of Lipari in Italy in the year 1593, biſhop of Chiapa 
in New Spain in the year 160%, and biſhop of Popajan in the Weſt Indies in the year 
1608, He wrote in Spaniſh an Hiſtory. of China [A], which has been tranſlat 


Caſtille, was choſen by the king 


— 
. * 


41 He qurote an 5 China. One may form 


of the article, Moreri copied Father Gaultier, the tranſcriber of 


Apologia pro Ludowice IV Imp. Bavaro. Practatus de 
Tranſlatione Imperii, ante CCC prope annos ſeripta. Ex 
Bibliopolio Comelians MDXCIX; and they ſeem to 
me to differ only with regard to the preambles ; that 
is to fay, the title only, and not the body of the book. 
was reprinted : the epiſtle dedicatory in verſe, ſubſcribed 


of 


d) Zabarella, 
in Clementin. 
Exivit & de E. 
lectione, 


Franciſcus Gomarus, aud addreſſed to the elector Palatine 


Frederic IV, was taken away: the advertiſment to the 
reader was a little changed: and the Teftimonia Autorum, 


and the treatiſe a2 Tran/ſatione Imperii, which contains 


but twenty fix pages, were added, This treatiſe was 
wrote by our Marſilius of Padua, who beſides that 
compoſed a book de Juriſdictione Imperiali in Canis 
Matrimonialibus, | | 
Note that the Parentheſis (3), where 
in the title of the Defenſor Pacis, that Lewis of Baya - 
ria, had been perſecuted by three Popes, could not 
have been in the manuſcript of the author ; for when 
he wrote this book, Lewis of Bavaria had quarrelled 
only with Pope John XXII. This work having been 
tranſlated into French by an anonymous author, Pope Gre- 
gory XI (4) complained of it to the deputies of the facul- 
ty of Theology at Paris, who declared by an authentic 
act, that none of their members had been concerned in 
this werfion, and that Marfilius of Padua, and Fohn de 
Fande, who was thought likewiſe to have had a hand 
in writing that book, avere mot of their body (5). 


a general idea of it by the bare title of the French tran- | great kingdom of China, in the Eaſt- Indies, in taco and : 
5 R | the 


it is obſerved 


ed into 
ſeveral 


(4) It is even in 


the edition of 
Bail of the yeak 
1522. 


(4) He ſat in the 
Papal chair, 
from the year 
1370 to 1 378. 


(5) Du Pin, Bib- 
lioth. Tow. *!, 
ap. 127. An- 


er d. E di, 
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1 Febvre, 
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(2) See t] 
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des Cong! 
Auxil. pa 
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1702, in 


(i) See t 


piſtle De 
of a von 
his uncle 
upon the 
to the He, 
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in 1697, 


(3) Tak: 
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by Mi r 
Note, t 
this Mei 
commun 
me, I he 
Mr Mef 
the Phy! 
Was pron 
the office 
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(i) See the E- 


0 m. 


the firſt containing the ſituation, antiquity, fertility, ell 


cuſtoms, laws, and other memorable things of the ſaid 
kingdom : and the ſecond three woyages to it in the years 


ſeen below. 


u Chantereau in the year 1643 Catalonia Galliæ vindicata, five Diff 
\ Febure, Queſ- ſertatio Hiſtorica de legitimo Regum Francorum in eam 
don Hiſtorique fi Prowinciam imperio, in 80. Mr Chantereau le Febvre 
les Provinces de aſſures us, that it is a book full of learned and uſeful in- 
_— - N quiries, which tend to ſhew the right that the CrOUN of 
ep appel- France, has to the county of Catalonia, and the city of 
les Terres de Barcelona, and to prove the forgery and falſehood of the 
Empire, Pag, fitles which the enemies of the crown produce againſt it, 
dr, Paris £0, order to cloke their uſurpation of this county to it's pre- 
8 77 7 judice (1). Whilſt Father Meſplede was provincial, he 

dedicated a piece to the chapter-general of his order, 
(2) See the Er- concerning the reformation which he thought was ne- 
rata de Hiſt. ceſſary to be introduced into it (2). He got this 
des Congreg- 7 piece approved by five profeſſors, three of which were 
_ _ priors. I ſhall quote a paſſage out of it, which ac- 


dit, of Liege # l f J Ho 
. 855 quaints us with the diſſentions of the Dominicans. 


 MESPLEDE MESTREZ AT. 
ſeveral languages (a). The French tranſlation; done by Luke de la Porte, a Parifian, e 
Doctor of the Laws, was printed at Paris in the year 1589 re ee 


gion, ceremonies, ſacrifices, kings, magiſtrates, manners, 


[4] He publiſhed fime books. He printed at Paris 


9 N 4 x 
z 4 


(+ Philip Elſnius, 
4 FE ncomaſt. Au- 

4 | A, | | guſtin. p g. 379. 
1577, 1579; and 1581, with the moſt remarkable ra- 411 
rities, either ſeen or heard of there : together auith an | 


 {tinerary of the New World, and the diſcevery of New 


Mexico in the year 1583. 


MESPLEDE (Lzw1s) a French Dominican, and provincial of his order in 
the province of Languedoc in the XVIIth century, publiſhed ſome books [A], as will be 


The doctrine of St Thomas would be ſufficient alone 
to form great men, if it were taught altogether 
pure, and ſuch as it is in it's ſource. But I am afraid 
by making us follow the ſtreams, we are made to 
drink muddy water. Our ordinary method of teach- 
ing Philoſophy and Divinity 18 very bad : We do rale de Reforma- 
not keep to the originals. In the ſchools of St Tho- tione in Ordinem 
mas, diſputations are held about the true ſenſe of inducenda: I je 
his doctrine, and our authors write againft one ano- % vibe, f 
ther with as much heat as the Schotiſts and Thomiſts ;;;; 223 paſ- 
did formerly 5:0:0+ + We ruin our felves. Nations ſage, by the au- 
blindly engage againſt one another. The new inter- 40 of the Errata 
preters condemn the old. Cajetan thinks only of = eeuc 

. ongrezations de 
refuting Capreolus, Herveus, and others who were Auriliis, arif dy 
© before him. Bagnez; and thoſe who are after him, 74+ abbot Le 
think only of refuting Cajetan (3). Blanc. 


(3) Meſplede, in 
Commonitorio « 
Capitulum Gene- 


W Q_8 ww AR A M Oy. a=. A 


 MESTREZAT (Jon), a miniſter of the church of Paris, and deſcended from 


a very good family [A], was born at Geneva in the year 1392. 


He was ſent very young 


to the academy of Saumur; and there he gave ſingular proofs of his excellent genius ac 

a public diſputation [BJ. He was but eighteen years old when he was offered a proteſſorſhip 
in Philoſophy ; and he was appointed to be miniſter to the church of Paris, as ſoon as 
he was admitted into Orders [CJ, a thing altogether extraordinary. They had no cauſe 
to repent of having called him ſo early; for his conferences with the Roman Catholics [D], 


his deputations, [£&], his ſermons and his books [F], ſhewed him to be one of the ableſt 


([A] He was deſcended from a very good fe weng! 


AMI MESTREZ AT, his father, was firſt ſyndic b 
of Geneva, and had another ſon who was ſyndic of 


the ſame city 3 which is one of the principal offices of 
that ſtate. PHILIP MESTREZAT, nephew to 
the miniſter of Charenton, was a famous profeſſor of 
Divinity at Geneva (1). His eldeſt ſon, who died a 
piſtle Dedicarory few years ago (2), had exerciſed the office of ſyndic of 
of a vum of the Republic with greathonour. N. MESTREZ ATT, 


1 the other ſon of Philip, is at this time an able Phyſician 


in his own country (3). | | | 
[B] He gawe proofs of his excellent genius at à public 
(2) I write this d/ptation,] He obſerved, that the profeſſor of Phi- 
in 1697, loſophy, who preſided at the diſputation, anſwered to 
an argument, tranſeat major, nego minorem, + - = = let 
(3) Taken from ,p, firft propoſition paſs, I deny the ſecond, and he roſe 
a Memoir ſent _ 
by M: pictet. up to argue, after the opponent had made an end. 
Note, that fince His ſubject was, that the ſecond propoſition could not 
this Memoir was be denied, if the firſt was granted, and he maintained 


communicated to +h; . f e ee, 
W. 1 this with ſo much ſtrength of reaſon, that ged 


to the Hebrexus. 


Mr Vleſtrezat. the profeſſor to own it was a fault. Mr du Pleſſis 
te Phyſicaa, Mornai was preſent at this Act (4). _ 
| Vas promoted to [C] He æbat appointed miniſter of the church of Paris 
2 of 1 2 ſoon as he was admitted into Orders. ] He preſented 
8 to the himſelf to the ſynod, of Charenton to be received into 


the miniitry. Mr du Moulin, who was commiſſioned 
(4) A Memoir to find a paſtor for the church of Orleans, had caſt 
communicated by his eyes upon him for this office; but young Meſtre- 
Mr Pittet, xat being examined in the conſiſtory of Charenton, 
ſhewed ſo much learning, that this church thought fit 
to keep him for their own ſervice (5). _ 
[D] His conferences with the Roman Catholics.) I 
have been told that his conference with F. Veron was 
printed, and that he gloriouſly triumphed over this 
famous diſputant. That which he had with the Jeſuit 
Regourd, in the preſence of queen Anne of Auſtria, was 
never publiſhed, and it is a common tradition among 
= the Reformed in France, that this princeſs, being aſto- 
niſhed to find that this Jeſuit who had boaſted he 
could eaſily confound all the miniſters, was reduced to 


© (6) See du Moy. the greateſt confuſion by Meſtrezat, required that the acts 
, pag. 79, 


of this diſpute ſhould not be printed, which thoſe 
of the Reformed religion punctually obeyed (6). 


the boldeſt miniſter in France (7). 


brews, which were printed in ſeveral volumes. 


men 


[E] His deputai ions. ] It is ſaid, that being deputed 
y a national ſynod to Lewis XIII he anſwered ad- 
mirably to three queſtions, which cardinal Richelieu 
ſuggeſted to that monarch to be put to him. I. Wh 7 
do you make uſe of the liturgy of Geneva? II. Why 
do you join in your prayers the Papiſts with the Turks 
and Pagans ? III. Why do you ſuffer miniſters that 
are not natives of France? He anſwered, I. That ſince 
they profeſſed the ſame religion with thoſe of Ge- 
neva, it was not ſurpriſing that they ſhould make uſe 
of the ſame liturgy. . II. That it was no wonder, 
that at a time when thoſe of the Romiſh communion 
treated the Proteitants as Turks and Pagans would 
have done, they ſhould join the Papiſts with thoſe 
Infidels ; but that they had taken the word Papiſts out 
of the neweditions, even under the reign of Henry IV, 
and that if it remained ſtill in ſome, they had not been 
printed in France. III. That it were. to be wiſhed, 
that ſo many Italian Monks who were then in France, 
had as great a zeal for his majeſty, as theſe foreign mini- 
ſters had, who acknowledged no other ſovereign in 
the kingdom but the king. Whereupon cardinal Ri- 
chelieu, putting his hand on his ſhoulder, ſaid, behold | 
(7) A Memoir of 
[F] His ſermons and his books.} His language did Mr Pictet. 
not come near the polite and clean ſtyle of Mr Daille, | 
but he preached with greater depth of reaſoning, and (3) 13,4, 
with more learning than he did. There are no ſer- 
mons that contain a more ſublime Theology than thoſe (9) Iz the Look 
he preached upon the epiſtle of St Paul to the He- 7nruled, A treas 
It is tiſe of the Holy 
ſaid (8), that having met in the ſtreet an eccleſiaſtic of N * ww 
his acquaintance, who had preached a whole Lent with certainty and ful 
applauſe, and having congratulated him upon it, I zook, nels of the faith, 
anſwered the other, out of your ſermons, the beſt things and it's indepen- 


that Lſaid in mine. He handled the controverly about &2<e on the au- 
the authority of the ſcripture (9), and the authority 


thority of the 


; hurch. At G, 
of the church (10), with a peculiar ſtrength of reaſon, _ * 


and refuted upon thoſe important ſubjects all the ſub- 8+, 
tilties of Father Regourd and Cardinal du Perron, He | 
ſhowed by theſe works that he was very well verſed (20) In his 


in the Fathers, and underſtood Philoſophy and the die of the 


church, printed 


Scripture very well. His treatiſe concerning our com- at Geneva in 


, RR ' v4 
\ N 


her to James 


Mauberr, steur he had in the parliament of Paris [G]. He died the ſecond of May 1637, in the forty © Memor 15 


deBeilgibaut. third year of his miniſtry. He left but one (a) daughter (0). 4 med 
(tt) Printed at ALES — 7 Wy e EE | profeſſor of Dixi. 
edan 1625, in union with Feſus Chrift in the ſacrament | of tbe Eucha - [] They relate a wery particular circumſtance in a2 
vo. rift (11), is highly eſteemed. His heirs have ſtill by tryal he bad in the parliament of Paris.] The preſi- 
12) Memoir of them ſeveral manuſcripts, which were found in his dent of the court, where the cauſe was pleaded, ha- 
05 pictet. ſtudy (12), his ſermons upon the Catechiſm (13), the ving obſerved by his looks that he was not well fa- 
explication of the Epiſtle of St Paul to the Galatians, tisfied with his advocate, interrupted him, and ad- 
(14) Some of and of ſome chapters of the Epiſtle to the Epheſians 3 dreſſing himſelf to the miniſter, methinks, ſaid he to 


them are printing ſome ſermons upon divers texts, and ſeveral ſmall pieces. 
ee by ith Note, that he publiſhed at Sedan a volume of ſermons 
Balls. See the in the year 1625, in 8 vo. Thoſe he wrote upon 
Nouvelles de ld the firſt Epiſtle of St John are in two vo- 
Republique des lumes. | | | 
Lettres, Novem- 
ber 1700, Pag. 


Gloria, /i6, i, 
pag. m. 87. 


M E TELL A. There were ſome ladies of this name in ancient Rome, who had 4 
CABECILIAMETELLA, the ſiſter of Quintus Cæcilius Metellus 


„„ From their marriage proceeded the famous 
(a) Plut. uli Lucullus, who made war againſt Mithridates (a). We learn from Plutarch, that this 


Metella was infamous for her bad life (b). I cannot believe that it was ſhe whom Horace 


very bad reputation. 
Numidicus, married Lucius Lucullus. 


infra, 


(b) *B3ekyew and Valerius Maximus have mentioned 


— 5 e Fat daughter of Quintus Cæcilius Metellus Pius, the ſon of Numidicus, married firſt Marcus 
ob vitam probro- Emilius Scaurus, and in a ſecond marriage the famous Sylla. She had by her firſt huſband, 


ſam infamis. 


Phe. Luculb, A fon and a daughter. The ſon, Marcus Æmilius Scaurus, diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many 
Init, pag. 491. accounts, and chiefly by the magnificent theatre which he built. The daughter, called 
| Emilia, was firſt married to Marcus Acilius Glabrio, and afterwards to Pompey the 
6e) Plut, in Syl- Great, and died in child-bed (c). Theſe two children found Sylla, the ſecond huſband 
la, paz. 473. of their mother, to be a good patron ; for though Metella did not behave herſelf well, 
nevertheleſs ſhe was much reſpected by Sylla (4). This was, as it is ſaid, becauſe he 
knew nothing of the debauchery of his wife, which he firſt heard the news of at the ſiege of 

Athens. He treated this city very harſhly. becauſe of the abuſive language they uttered _ 

% Ih, P. 473. againſt Metella upon the ramparts (e). Having had twins by this wife, a ſon and a daugh- 
; ter, he gave the name of Fauſtus to the ſon, and that of Fauſta to the daughter (f). The 


(4) Ib. P. 455» 
(e) Ibid; 


[A] I cannot believe that it was foe whom Ho- 
race and Valerius Maximus have mentioned. | Horace 
tells us, that Æſop's ſon diſſolved in vinegar a pearl 
of great price, and drank it off; and he obſerves that 
(1) Filius Aſopi this pearl had ſerved for an ear- ring to Metella (1). 
detractam ex An old ſcholiaſt upon Horace ſays, that this Metella 
aure Metelle was the wife of Æſop's ſon. I ſhould rather believe that 
2 eg there was only an unlawful commerce between them ; 
55 ee and this is alſo the opinion of Mr Dacier. He doubts 
Diluit infignem «whether this Metella wwas not the fifter of QA. Cæcilius 
baccam. Horat. Metellus Numidicus, who was married to L. Lucullus (2). 
Sat. iii, lib. ii, I cannot believe it was ſhe, for the wife of this Lucul- 
. 239% lus was probably old, when the ſon of Æſop begun 
| to be capable of making love. She had a d niece 
2 Er ing who married Sylla in — year 665 of Tonk who 


of Horace, Tom. had by another huſband two children fit for marriage. 


vii, pag. m. zor, We have ſeen (3) that the daughter of Sylla's wife was 
302. 
ther huſband; and we know that Sylla, who cauſed her 
to marry Pompey, died in the year 672. If the grand- 
niece was a grandmother at that time, we may rea- 
ſonably think, that the great aunt was ſcarce a fit 
object to be courted. Add to this, that Lucullus the 

ſon of Metella, the great aunt, commanded the Ro- 

man army againſt Mithridates, as conſul in the year of 

Rome 679; and that Cicero, ſome years after the bat- 

(4) It was fought tle of Pharſalia, (4) makes mention of Aſop's ſon, as 
in 705. one that created him much trouble (5). It is not eaſy 


| therefore to adjuſt the times of the love of theſe two 
(5) Quin etiam perſons. . 
2 Ag Fo As for what concerns Valerius Maximus, I find in 
to ad Atticum, the Onomaſticon of Glandorp a period that is liable to 
Evil. ww, lib, cenſure 3; which is this: Eamdem efjſe wolunt de qua 
ui. Valerius libro primo capite quinto, auctor de wiris illu- 


Aribus capite ſexageſimo ſecundo, ut viris duobus nuptam 


(3) In the text of 
this article, 


NME TEL (Jonn) was of Franche-Comte, and made a figure among the learned of 
the XVIth century. He ſtudied the Law at Bologna, and there contracted a very intimate 
friendſhip with Anthony Auguſtin and Jerom Oſorius. This appears by the dialogues 
(a) Oforius de of the latter de Gloria, wherein the two others are the interlocuters (a). Metel was in 74) Barthoon, 
ſeveral places with Anthony Auguſtin, at Florence, Venice, Rome, and in the Low- eng hy 
Countries, and he accompanied him to England, when Auguſtin was ſent thither by the 4. L ori 
Pope to Philip II (b). He likewiſe correſponded much with Caſſander. Some letters , W . 
that he wrote to him are publiſhed, which are pretty curious. . 


ſiſter of Metellus Numidicus, and mother to Lucius 150. 


married to Pompey : but ſhe had been married to ano- 


converſing with ou men. Pighius adds, that Cz- 


* 


him, you do not ſeem pleaſed with what is alled- 
ged for your cauſe; the court gives you leave to 
plead for your ſelf. It is faid, that Mr Meſtrezat 
urged his arguments. ſo finely, that he carried his cauſe 


without any difficulty (14). (14) Memoir of 


r Pictet. 


Phus, 5 %. De 


dit. Baſil, 1534, 


[A]. Carcitia METELLA, the 


latter 


fuiſſe intelligamus (6). He means that Metella, the (6) Ga. jag 


Lucullus (7), was the ſame with her, whom Valerius | 
Maximus and Aurelius Victor have ſpoken of. This (7) He who o., 
is not amiſs as to the laſt author, ſince it is certain ercame nw” 
that he ſpoke expreſsly of Metella, the ſiſter of Me- _w. 
tellus Numidicus : but the other writer ſpoke in ſuch 
an indefinite way, that he may be conjectured to be 
as well for as againſt it; and ſo Glandorp ſhould not 
have ſtuffed his paper with conjectures about the things 
he mentions. But I may relate the matter of fact, (8) Lib. i, cap. 
which is curious. . | 
Czcilia, the wife of Metellus, had a niece fit for 

marriage : ſhe carried her one night into a chapel to (9) De Divinat. 
ſeek for nuptial preſages. This was the cuſtom when 16. #, cb. #/v'- 
a young woman was intended for marriage. The aunt 
fat down and the niece ſtood by her: they liſtened a flaminem Mar- 
long time without hearing any thing. The young la- tialem ego audivi 
dy finding herſelf weary with ſtanding, deſired her quum dicerct- 
_ to 3 ſit down a few minutes: with all my J Ms 

eart, replyed the aunt, I avill give you lace. ,_ | 
Theſe words were the omen they Kd for eil (er) po GN. 
died quickly after, and her huſband married the young midici ſororem 
niece. This is what Valerius Maximus (8) relates. fuiſſe or ow 
Cicero (9) mentions it alſo : He had it from Lucius —_ * 
Flaccus a prieſt of Mars (10). There is a note of Se. ſcribit 
Pighius in Valerius Maximus Variorum, which ſays, Numidicum ſoro- 
that this Lucius Flaccus was conſul in the year 622. ris ſuæ virum 


: ; , Metellum 
But this was a long time before Cicero was capable of eee 


— 0 : uod is olim 
cilia, the ſiſter of Metellus Numidicus, is meant here, | vt judicium 


and he proves it by Aurelius Victor, who ſays, that leges detretarat- 
this Metellus would not make a funeral oration for Pg in F "i 
Metellus, his brother-in-law (11). But Aurelius Vi- a e 
ctor has not named this brother-in-law, and fo the 4. 

| 2 learning 
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(a) He married men the Reformed had in France. They relate a very particular circumſtance. in a tryal (6) Taken g. 


(10) L. Flaccum | 


(12) 
Ode \ 


13) 


lius, 


cap. N 


(16 
II, 
68. 


(17 


of 


Fag. 


cap. 


nat. 
xlvi - 


Accum 


Mar- 
audi vi 
ec. 


1 vero 
J Nu- 
rem 
z&tore 
uſtribus 
E, qui 
ſcribit 
m ſoro- 


the words of Aurelius Victor in the 


mY * 


% 


METELLA © 

| „ 

latter did not at all degenerate [B]: but even out- did her mother. Since Metella was of an 
age to have children, I do not underſtand the reflexion of Plutarch [C]. Metella fell 
dangerouſly ill, at a time when her huſband 
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gave entertainments to the people upon 


occaſion of a great vow. He had conſecrated to Hercules the tenth part of his whole 
eſtate, and treated the people magnificently for ſeveral days. The prieſts declared to him 


that it was not lawful for him to go and ſee 


his wife, nor to ſuffer his houſe to be defiled 


by the death of any one whatſoever. Whereupon he ſent a letter of divorce to Metella, 


learning of Pighius is founded upon à falſe ſuppoſition. 
< Metellz ſororis ſuz virum laudare noluit. quod is 
« ſolus judicium contra leges detreQaret. - - - He avould 
not commend his ſiſter Metella's huſband, becauſe he a- 
© hone declined judgment againſt the laws. | 
ood editions. 
What ſeems to me moſt memorable in this fact, is the 
ſtrange ſuperſtition of ancient Rome. Not only ſer- 
vant maids ſought after omens for marriage, but ladies 


of the firſt quality, and thoſe who were of a rank 


equal to that of our ducheſſes, amuſed themſelves 
with thoſe fooleries, and went to lie upon the catch of 
the firſt word that fortune ſhould make them hear. 
Even at this day the quality of a ducheſs does not 
free one from theſe fortune-telling ſuperſtitions, 
wherewith the citizens wives are infatuated. 

[] Faufta did not at all degenerate.) She was 
one of the moſt lend women of her time; and it was 


at leuſt true with reſpect to her and Metella, her mo- 


: Horace, vitigſiorem (12). - - - Was ſoon | 
NY 7 Fauſta had for a third huſband the famous 


Ode VI, lib. lit, 


a 


ther, that the world grows worſe and worſe. Me- 


tella was a looſe woman; but mox datura progeniem 
to bring forth a child more 
itious. | 
Milo, whom the murder of Clodius and the oration 
of Cicero have made ſo well known. It was not 
ſafe to meddle with him; however his wife did not 
fear him much; for ſhe admitted her galants with 
ſo little precaution, that one of them was one da 

catched by Milo. He would have been killed if he 
had not had a good deal of money ; but he redeem- 
ed his life by paying the ſum to which Milo condem- 
ned him, after he had ſoundly laſhed him. M. Yar- 
70 in litteris atque vita fide homo multa & grawis, in 


libro, quem ſcripſit Pius aut de pace, C. Salluſtium 


ſcriptorem ſerie illius & ſevere orationis, in cujus hi- 


(13) Aul. Gel- 


lus, Jb. xvit, 


cap, xviii. 


(14) Horat. Sat. 
II, lib. i, ver. 


64. 


” 


(16) Horat. Sat. 


: . lib. i, ver. 


(17) Ib, ver. 80. 


Horia notiones cenſorias fieri atque exerceri videmus, in 
adulterio deprenſum ab Annio Mi lone loris bene caſum 
dicit, & quum dediſſet pecuniam, dimiſſum (13). It 
is a {ad thing that this ſhameful diſgrace ſhould hap- 


pen to a great author; for it was Salluſt the Hiſto- 


rian who was ſo ill treated at Fauſta's houſe. But 
the galants did not proſit by this example; for one 
Villius is ſaid to have been heartily cuffed in the ſame 


place, and to have narrowly eſcaped being ſtabbed. 


Villius in Fauſtia Sylle gener (hoc miſer uno 
Nomine deceptus ) parnas dedit uſque ſuperque 
 Quam ſatis eft pugnis cæſus, ferroque petitus 
E xcluſus fore quum Longarenus foret intus (14). 


| 5 Some ſay, it was Milo that treated him after this 
(15) Vetus inter- manner (15). 
pres Horatii. 


It was well for him that he was ro- 
buſt, for if he had not, his arms would not have been 
able to drub as often as was neceſſary ſuch as 
came to kiſs his wife. But others think with more 
probability, that he who thus treated the unfortunate 
Villius, was another galant of Fauſta, who being 
with her when Villius came in, drove him away diſ- 
gracefully. This Villius kept company with Fauſta, 
chiefly becauſe ſhe was of the firſt quality. Horace 
laughs at this fooliſh conceit, and ſhows that it does 
not proceed from nature, and that greater charms are 
often found among the meaner ſort 


Huic fi Mutonis verbis mala tanta wvidentis 
Diceret ha animus : quid vis tibi? nunquid ego & te 
Mag no prognatum depoſea conſule cunnum 

Velatumgue ſtola, mea cum conferbuit ira? 

Quid reſponderet ? magno patre nata puella eſt, 

At quanto.meliora monet pugnantiaque iſtis 

Dives opis natura ſue . (16). 


Nec magis huic inter niveos wirideſque lapillbs. 
(Cir licet hoe Cerinthe tuum) tenerum eft femur aut crus 


Rectius, atque etiam melius per ſœæpe togate (17). 
V OL. IV. 


Theſe are 


and 


This cenſure proved uſeleſs, and Perſius was obliged 
to renew it. b 


- =- - - - Nune nunc impenſius unge 
Unge puer caules. Mihi feſta luce coquatur 
Urtica, & fiſſa fumoſum ſinciput aure; 
Ut tuus iſte nepos olim ſatur anſeris extis, 
Cum moroſa vago ſingultiet inguine vena, 
PaTRiciz immejat vulvæ (18). (18) Perflus, Sat, 
| | | | VI, ſub fin. 
Pour oil, and pour it with a plentcous hand 
Upon my ſallads, boy; ſhall 1 be fed 
With fodden nettles, and a fing d ſows head? 
*Trs holiday, provide me better chear, 
"Tis holiday, and ſhall be round the year. 
Shall I my houfhold gods, and genius cheat, 
To make him rich, aubo grudges me my meat? 
That he may loll at eaſe, and pamper'd high, 
When IT am laid, may feed on giblet pe? 
And when his throbbing luſt extends the vein, 


Have wherewithal his whores to entertain? 


* | DRYDEN. 


© And there are ſtill many people like Villius, 

< who like nothing in their miſtreſs but their name 

and their quality.” Theſe are the words of an able | 

commentator (19). I have not yet named all the „ay Mr Decie 

galants of our Paula, whoſe memory is tranſmitted 9 

to us in books. She had two at the ſame time, whoſe vii, pag, 145. 

names gave occaſion to a witty ſaying of her brother. 

Fauſtus Sulle filius cum ſoror ejus eodem tempore duos 

mechos haberet, Fulvium fullonis filium & Pompejum 

Maculam, miror, inquit, fororem meam habere Maculam 

cum fullonem habeat (20). TI wonder, ſaid he, that (20) Macrob. Sa- 

my ſiſter ſhould have a ſpot, fence ſbe has a ſcourer. But turn, lib. ii, cap. 

the Latin 1s infinitely more graceful. | U, Page 334» 
[C] T7 do not underſtand the reflexion of Plutarch. ] He 

ſays, that Sylla before he married Metella had three 

wives, whereof the laſt called Cœlia, was decently di- 

vorced upon pretence of barrenneſs; but, adds Plu- 

tarch, the marriage which Sylla contracted a few days 

after with Metella, ſhows that he had unjuſtly alledged 

againſt Celia this reaſon of divorce. *Oxityaris e 


use ee uptegts dyayouer@- Thy MEV n e 


id T8 I Thy KolNα s Nαν,gs̃ alTIHtngG . Verum 
quod paucis diebus poſt Metellam duxit, apparuit eum 
immerito illam cauſam in Cœliam pretendifſe (21). To (21) Plut. in 
make this reaſoning of Plutarch good, we muit ſup- Sylla, pag 453. 
poſe, that a man who has divorced his wife for bar- 
renneſs, if he acts naturally and diſcreetly, will not 
make haſte to take another: but common ſenſe tells 
us, that this cannot be ſuppoſed without falling into 
an error ; for every one that divorces his wife, and 
does it only upon account of barrenneſs, teſtihes by 
that, that he wiſhes to have children. And therefore 
reaſon requires that he ſhould marry again quickly 
another woman, who is like to be fruitful : and if he 
ſhould not marry again at all, or delay for a long time 
to do it, he would thereby plainly declare, he had 
given a falſe reaſon for his divorce. What did it 
ſignify, might one ſay, whether his wife was barren 
or no, ſince after her divorce he continues unmarried ? 
And therefore it is not true, that Sylla's marrying 
quickly Metella, was a confutation of the reaſon for 
which he ſaid he divorced Cœlia; on the contrary, 
that marriage did confirm it, and juſtify his conduct. 
The reaſon of Plutarch would be good, if Metella 
had been paſt the age of child-bearing ; but he informs 
us himſelf that ſhe was brought to bed of twins. 
That which deceived him, ſeems to be this: he rea- 
ſoned in this manner with himſelf ; Sylla would not 
have concluded his marriage with Metella a little 
while after Cxlia's divorce, if he had not been in love 
with her ſome time before, and even prepared things for 

E e e hi 
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of Ccelia was only a vain pretence. 


N 
. 


laws, which he himſelf had enacted (5). Theſe he tranſgreſſed boldly, tho? he durſt not 


METELLA METELLUS. 
and ordered that ſhe ſhould be carried out of his Houſe before ſhe. died. 8 
moved him to do all theſe things againſt his inclination 3 for he was much afli 
his wife, and he made her a very magnificent funeral to eaſe his grief (g). Upon the 
3; ſame account he made great feaſts for his friends, without any regard to the ſumptuary ©: 
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cted to loſe tulerat —— 


vulſit nullo habi- 


to ſumptus mo- 
This, tap, 


violate the ridiculous and barbarous ceremonies which the pricſts had taught him. If the (7% 14. i. 


ſon of Æſop was beloved by one Metella [D], as there is ſome probability, I am ſtrongly 


inclined to think, that the two gallant ladies I have ſpoken oi, are not the only perſons 


of that name who behaved themſelves ill. 


Some authors have given the name of METEL LA to one of Pompey's wives, 
whom he divorced on account of her leudneſs (i); but ſhe ſhould rather be called Mucia : 


and I ſpeak of her under that word. 


his new marriage before the diſſolution of the former, 
It was therefore his defire to marry Metella, that 
puſhed him on to a divorce ;-and ſo the barrenneſs 
Plutarch might 
have reaſon at the bottom; perhaps the only motive of 
Sylla was the defire he had to marry Metella. How- 
ever, ſince Plutarch builds his propoſition upon a 
very ambiguous proof, and which, according to the 
order of nature and good ſenſe, muſt needs be falſe, 
he is guilty of a paralogiſm. I have ſaid elſewhere, 


that ſuch a criticiſm as this, which may be called logi- 


(22) Quin etiam 
ZE ſopi filius me 
excruciat. Cicero 
ad Attic. Epiſt. 
xv, lib, xt. 


(a) In 690. 


(5) Salluſt. in 

Bell. Catilin. 
pag. m. 81, 

176. N 


e) Cicero pro 
Cœlio, pag. 518. 
„Edit Abrami. 


cal, may do young readers more ſervice than a gram- 
matical criticiſm. | 
[D] If the ſon of A ſop was beloved by one Metella.] 
That which makes me expreſs myſelf after this man- 
ner is, that the words of Horace do not neceſſarily 
imply, that the lady whoſe pearl was ſwallowed by 
Eſop's ſon, was in love with him. Horace might 
have mentioned Metella, in cate ſhe had been a lady 
who delighted to be pompouſly adorned with jewels ; 
for ſince he deſigned to expoſe the extravagant prodi- 
ality of Zſop's fon, he was to deſcribe the pearl 
by ſuch ſtrokes as might affect the reader. If then 
there had been a lady called Metella, famous for the 
magnificence of her jewels, he would have given a great 
idea of the value of a pearl, by ſaying, it was the ear- 
ring of {uch a lady; and ſo the expreflicn of Horace, 
detreflam ex aure Metellæ, - - - taken from Metella's 
ear, would not be uſeleſs, even tho' it ſhould be ſup- 
poſed that the ſon of Æſop did not become maſter of 
that pearl but by purchaſe. 
bable, that this Metella behaved herſelf very ill with 
the ſon of this comedian: and it may very well be 
that ſhe was the ſame with that Metella who is men- 
tioned in Cicero's letters. There are ſome commentators 
who think, 1. that when Cicero complains of being 


tormented by the ſon of Aſop (22), he means that 


Yet I think it very pro- 


this man was a companion of Dolabella in the debau- 
cheries which ſo much vexed Tullia (23), and which 
were one of the cauſes of diitulving her marriage 
with Dolabella. II. That theſe debaucheries were 
the intrigues of Dolabella with ſome ladies of plea- 
ſure, and particularly with Metella. This conjecture 
is grounded upon a paſſage in another letter of Cicero, 
wherein Metella is reckoned among the cau'es of the 
divorce of Tullia. Melius quidem in peſſimis nibil fait 
diſcidio: aliguid feciſſemus ut vivi, vel tabularum nova- 
rum nomine, vel nocturnarum expugnationum, vel Me- 
tellz, wel omnium malorum (24). Some (25) think 
that this Metella was ſhe whom Lentulus Spinther 
divorced, and that the Metella of /iop's fon was ſhe 


that was divorced by this Lentulus (26). What is certain 


15, that there was about that time a very intriguing lady 
called Metella, whoſe amours afforded as much matter 
to the Poets, as Madam d'Olonne has done to the 
writers of the XVIIth century. Here follow two 


verſes of Ovid, taken out of the ſecond elogy of the 


ſecond book de Triſtibus, ver. 437. 


Et quorum libris modo diſſimulata Perille 
Nomine nunc legitur dicta, Metelle, tuo. 


And thoſe who fallly put Perilla's name, 
With whom, we read, Metella is the ſame. 


(i) See Piſteling, 
Ruinar, illuſt: 
Decad: i, part 


, Pag. 2984, 


1 
* 


(23) Quia ſocius 
Dolabellæ in a. 
dulteriis Pellicum 
Tullliæ, ut Me- 
tellæ de qua E- 
piſt. xxiii, Peg. 
ma, in E diticne, 
Epiſß. Cicer. 2d 
Atticum Gre. 
viaua, Tom, i 


Pag. 248. 


(24) Cicero, ad + 


Attic, 1:5, K*, 


Epiſt. iii. 


(25) Corradus, 
in Cicer. ad At- 
tic. Epiſt. vii, lib, 


X111, 


(26) Et Lentu- 


lum cum Metella 


cCerte feciſſe divor- 


tium. Cicero, 
ibid. Fpiſt. vii, 
lib, xiii. Fee 

alſo Epiſt. bit, 

{ib, &ð 1. | 


We learn from Apuleius, how the author was called 


who diſguiſed the name of Metella by that of Perilla. 
* Fadem opera accuſent, ſays he, p. 279 of his apo- 
* togy, C. Catullum quod Leſbiam pro Clodia nomi- 
* navit, & Ticidam fimiliter quod quz Metella erat, 


Perillam ſcripſerit - - - The ſame works accuſe C. 


* Catullus of naming Leſbia inſtead of Clodia, and like- 
* wiſe Tigida of writing Perilla inſtead of Metella. 


METELLUSCELER (QvinTvs) conſul in the year of Rome 693, diſcharged 


the office of pretor in the year of Cicero's conſulſhip (a), and did good ſervice to the 


commonwealth in oppoſing the troops of Catiline, which intended to paſs into Gallia 
Ciſalpina (5). He obtained the government of that province after his pretorſhip. He 
was a perſon of merit, but very unhappy in chooſing a wife; for he married a ſiſter of 


Clodius [A], who firſt diſgraced him by her leudneſs, and then poiſoned him. She 
was his coulin german (c). It is ſhe that, under the name of Leſbia, is ſo much defa 


CA] He married a fiſter of Clodius.] This is the 
Clodia whom Cicero has ſo well deſcribed in his de- 
fence of Cœlius, a fine country youth, who was ac- 


cuſed of ſeveral crimes, and among the reſt of having 


(1) Plutarch. in 
Ciceron. Vita, 
pag. 875. 


(2) Which they 
called at Rome 
Quadrantes. 


(3) Abuleius, in 
A pol. pag. m. 
279. I have 
cited his 
words in the re- 
mark [D] of the 


a deſign to poiſon Clodia, that he might not be obli- 


ged to pay the ſums of money which he had borrowed 
of her. 


Cicero was his advocate, and pleaded for 
him with ſo much ſtrength of reaſoning, that he was 
acquitted. Clodia undertook this affair, only to be 
revenged upon him for a grievous affront he had put 
upon her, which was, that Calius, after he had 
taken his pleaſure with her as much, and as long as 
he would, at laſt grew weary of her, and forſook 
her, in order to make his courtſhip elſewhere. Plu- 
tarch (1) relates, that ſhe was firnamed Quadrantaria, 
becauſe one day one of thoſe who had lain with her, 
paid her in very bad money. He put into his purſe, 
not pieces of filver, but ſmall pieces of copper (2), 
much like farthings. Apuleius (3) informs us, ſhe 
was the lady whom Catullus has ſo much celebrated 
under the name of Leſbia: and ſo ſhe deſerved, for 


preceding article. many reaſons, the title Plutarch has given her ; for 


ſtreets. 


the Leſbia of Catullus was, at laſt, a ſtreet-walker, 
and waited for her prey at the corner of the 
She was for the firſt ſhe met, and without 
doubt took what was offered her. She would accept 
of a glaſs of the ſmalleſt liquor, and proftitute her 
ſelf for a trifle, Scortum diobolare, aut triobolare; = - - 
a penny, or a three half-penny whore, Did ſhe not 
therefore deſerve the ſirname of Quadrantaria : See in 
the margin the veries of Catullus, which were pro- 
bably addreſſed to Cicero's client (4). She purchaſed 
a garden on the banks of the Tiber, that ſhe might 
have an opportunity of ſeeing thoſe that came to 
ſwim in the river, and the better to choſe the prey 
ſhe had a mind to draw into her net. Habes hortos ad 
Tiberim : ac diligenter eo loco paraſti quo omnis juventus 
natandi cauſſa venit, hinc licet conditiones quotidie 


legas (5). Of all the ſiſters of Clodius this was the 


med 
by 


(4) Cœli, Leſbia 
noſtra, Leſbia 
illa, 

Illa Lesbia quam 
Catullus unam 
Pluſquam ſe at- 
que ſuos amavit 
omnes; Nunc n 
quadriviis & an- 
giportis Glubit 


magnanimos Re- 


mi Nepotes. 
Catull, Epigt. 
liæ. 


(5) Cicero, pro 
Celio, page 44% 
Edit, Abra mi. 
Compare quith 
this what ba- 


moſt ſuſpected of inceſt with him (6). Being yet very been ſaid in, 


young, he pretended to be fearful, that he might 
have leave to ſleep with his ſiſter. Propter neſcio 
quam, credo, timiditatem, & nocturnos quoſdam in- 
anes metus, tecum ſemper puſia cum majore ſorore cub j 

1 | „„ OF 


article LEW 5 


VII, citat. (5). 


(6) Plut. ubi fi- 
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(8) It is 
Ixxxivt! 


OLE 


proper 1 
{>veral | 
lieved, 

ret up91 
pigram. 


(10) Se 


= hoxiv, 


precedir 
mark, 


(11) C. 
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203 
by Catullus (4). Cicero loſt a very good friend by the death of this Metellus in 694 [B 
by Catullus (4). 


he college of the (cn in 
8c CO | Vatinium, pag. 
iſtake of Turnebus [C]J. Our Metellus W 9 pu, 306, ejſudem F. | 
(2) See thee; I ſhall obſerve a miſta LL : dit, 5 
A} WT f 20 75 
wy mark D uours (e). , hes K 5 * 2 5 
= tation (3). Aug 5 | yvhich * moſt bitter affii tion of life, auben Q. Metellus was fy | 5 
is an epigram in Catullus (8) which heart and boſom of his country 3 when be, "i 
ap, t (7). There is an epigra ith © ged from the hear e Ge 
) Cicero, ibid. ftavit (7). t he loved Clodia ; and that he fell out wi s - ho thought himſelf born for the ſervice of * 2 15 
7 8, tha 27 ? Ze in "IRS 
| | 21 fore the death of her huſband. © on the third day after he had dif mnguiſhed 5 fe * * 
8) It is the her before © #hp fenate, the roftrn, and the commuonwealt „ In 4 
. TY, 3 . -A 5 he 
{xxxivth- ia mi, præſente viro, mala plurima dicit, den prime of his age, and of a vigorous and healthy ae. 1 
"I l . maxima lætitia eſt. 8 2 was meſt baſely ſnatched away from all goo iH 
 Hxc illi fatuo 2 | F , Il the citizens. In his dying moments, 7M 
11 is. Si noſtri oblita taceret, * men, and from a y 1 78 
þ jule nihil ſentis. : F n other reſhef4s oppreſſe » Pe 1 1 
. 00) It is not a * * t, quod nunc gannit & obloquitur * tho) his mind was ge " "9 ealth : and, beholding "es 
r. 1 proper e 25 ee pere r zu: Ito acrior eſt res © tained the memory of the com 7 As 1 
4 7:1 have be- Non ſolum meminit, fed quz multo a © me intears, fienified, with broken and imperfect awor 5 tf 
84. A jieved, 50 2. | Irata eſt: hoc eſt uritur & loquitur. © bow 4 great arm marr ag = wy ge 275 7 
5 ret upon | | — th the wvall, which had be wp 
. en | | 3 firiking frequen : 5 rr and 1 
aca Before her huſband, Leſbia calls me names, « T Catullus and him, he often named Catuhus Ds nn 
- at the Ieudneſs of the torun EXC , * me, and very off . th, as that 1 
ng . And li c he did not ſo much regret his own death, 1 
. 5 This tickles the poor cuckold to the life, „ 1 foould be deprived of his affiftance. 48 
cum 4 p ich a wirtuous wife, * his country and I fe oy d avickedly carried off, Ht 
Ms. : And he thanks Heaw'n for ſuc Had he not been wiolently an Wienke bs | 
: 5 'eajon Wrong Fe ; A hi furious brother that (EIT 
# . Contented fool ! ... indeed, you reaſs * how would he have roſie 1 the hearing of the 2. 
55 ZI PRIN | 2. 75 21 | 1 8 
bien 3 If foe were virtuous, foe would hold her tongu * had | been conſul, = hs 9 his on hand, the f 4 
a 5 Scanaal and noiſe do not her virtue * c gee” Fung eee j i d diſpute. Will that woman 9 
"= bi: 70 ö . c a | L 7 7% 
ks 5 2 But are the marks of unextinguiſhed love __ pn picks this houſe, and Fab plead yg 7 
. Y . 1 ? Wi e not be Afr 11 
* ; | ed a be death of this t poiſoning her huſband . | +; 
bi [B] Cicero loft a very good 55 _ = n Harv c 22 oy 3 left it utter ſome word againſt her? hi 
, Metellus in the year 694-] , who ner þ ws Mein. of rags 5 conſeious ewalle, and _ 2 al 
*1y E ds, that we may know the me yy t? Cicero obſerves in another place, 4 
I I ir no ip for Cicero; and alſo the difference , and ſad night 9” \ 1 ſpand. Ea et 1 
83 and his friendſhip for Cice 4 and. Metellus :lodia lived ill with her huſband. 1 
'E | . ; | and a huſband. 7 that Clo a ; it neqaue ſolum NR 
Wy 4 there 1s often between a man EIN T5499 11+ for itioſa: ea cum viro bellum F PR. 3 1 
14. e eee am Metelto, fe dien cum Pablo (12) n I 
1 ih A Cicero conſiders bim 1 It is 2 dunce, a a contentious woman ; ſhe not only wages ae ag red — 1796 OT 
| A lame Metellus, with reſpect to Catullus, im ; , but likexwiſe with Fabius. To | 1 
Y ame becauſe Catullus conſiders him huſband Metellus, bu e He be- j 
tu. - \ See Epigram fool, a _— CO C "x "Is was convinced that the [C] {fall obſerve a ex of 5 hae * 8 1 
ae 1᷑00) See nly as a huſband. atu | | k 4 Catullus {ſpoke of our Mete $ | 
Metella bas, in the Only s a worthleſs wretch. He knew lieved that Caty 3 credita nunc ſum. * 
e divor- . ding re- wife of Metellus wa | erſuaded, : 68. Ita Cæcilio placeam, cui c 5 iN 
preceding he effects of love, that he was p epigram 3 hom J am truſted. The 1 
cero, mark. ſo well all the e ne e as a ſign ſhe So may Ipleaſe Cæcilius to who | * Hl 
. , Y ſhe ſpoke ſo ill of him, it w 4 „ f a debauched woman ſpeak- =y 
= that ſince ſhe ſp | V hat eſteem brings in the door of a de $4 
See 3 - J f her paſſion. Wha i Poet bring , 10t Leſbia, or Clodia, 1 
wy b.. t. t he flames 0 P h d x h oman was not _ : 77 
| YH then could he have for { 1 himſelf to n meant in this epigram, | oY 
R ; : d ſuffered himſelf to for the WONG ſo officious, as ? 
5 in ſuch a miſerable trap, my lis wife? Let us tent man, whoſe father was , . == 
E a bled by his wife! 8 an 1mporen 7 riage which his ſon had con- - = 
. be hornified, and then bub A apa tales te the marriage whic ) 3 
3 . ro Du immorta to conſumma he did it becauſe he Sj 
. (1 Cicero, ubi * . h . m ſceleribus maximis tracted. t 18 . ſe he was per- = 
Y + 514+ © cur interdum in hominum ſce 2 : . rhter-in-law, or becauſe 7 
= fora, pag, $14 ; ee aut præſentis fraudis pœnas in 2 —_— 2 a 3 6 Fi 
3 36ʒ ! No hou. Seem erage gen Y 
. vel acerbiſſimum in vita, quum Q. en, . I 
2 0 . . u | : WO ' 
4 c tur e ſinu, gremioque be comm > 5 ; 3 dita nobis 1 
. . = ſe natum hate imperio putavit, N . Primum igitur virgo quod chip af 2 5 n 
Þ A . 2 : | . 4 | 5 | $4 
. * quam in Curia, in roſtris, in Rep ub rats a e | Falſum eft : ns lam vir þ 23 < 8 (13) Catul. E- 4 
3 * integerrima ætate, op OT —_— ns.” atque uni- Languidior tenera cui R ane e, pigr. Ixil. 4 
. : indigniſſime bonis omni 5. a | . t ad tunicam ; _ 7 i 
I c eriperetur indign idem tempore ille moriens, Nunquam ſe median fuftulit a 1 I 
I * verſe civitati. Quo qui wel * reſſa mens eſſet, Sed pater ipfius nati violaſſe cubile | (14) Norte forte. , 
C 5 — ene Reipublicz reſerva- | ee & miſeram conſceleraſſe domum : | bit * þ 
Y * extremum ſenſum : inter- 8 bat amore bus, Gallorum 7 
I * bat: quum me intuens N * Sive quod impia mens fret or nn 5 doEtfſionus, <A 9 
. * ruptis, atque morientibus vocibus: qu itati: quum Seu quod iners flerili ſemine natus __ _ = Clodia W 
Y * deret procella urbi, beg ny nag Never Et querendum aliunde foret nerwoſins illud, _— Hoc | 1 
3 © Parietem ſæpe feriens Ne : * "wh * ſæpiſſime Duod poſſet xonam ſolvere virgineam enim non Ro- # 
Y * el communis, crevro Catulum, ſe tam emori, : | ra pietate parentem, mz, ſed Veron 1 
3 'Þ Rempublicam nominabat : ut non fe tum Egregium narras mira þ um (13) 38 1 i 
4A 2 DP | BH , 5 t 1 nn (13). ibit C. 8. = 
4 quam ſpoliari ſuo præſidio quum un 27 Qui ipfe ſui gnati minxerit in gremi ee er | 
. etiam me doleret. Quem quidem Wes d 1 a h 3 is, de Clodia narra- Ml 
A L . : m modo ille furenti ſons: the firſt is, de Clo {al 
Y © repentini ſceleris ſuſtuliſſet, quonan Len Scaliger refutes Turnebus by two reaſons : tur, ut conſuetu- Ba 
fb 3 * fr ar EIN COT i 3 buy, icene of this adventure was Verona, 28 po dinem ſtupri ne- 8 
i, Leſbi⸗ YA . % ſua ſe manu in- | body ever faid t cum pa- iN 
04: 3 : Ire tque conantem, 28 ſe nd 18. that nobo y fandam « 0 
Leſbia 2 incipientem furere atq ixerit? Ex hac igi- Rome. The feco FL Ci had tre ſuo habuerit. I 
| „ | tu dixerit ? 8 : inceſt with her father. Cicero tre ſuo 74 
I terfecturum, audiente Sena W. Rr AT Clodia committed inceſt w 1 fob. im non . 
0 * i | enen1 cCeleritate dl 5 F if her character had u Hoc enim yo Wh, 2 
bia quam 3 tur domo progreſſa iſta mulier de v ertainly objected it to her, i of tacuiſſet capitalis oY 
* 3 dicere audebit ? nonne ipſam en aggro gt ver Babs 5 that account (14) 1 Tha wb wry hoſtis ejus fratris I 
1 5 4 liciat? non parietes conicios, ood ; but he did no Clodii Cicero. IN 
amabit A verum ene 7 horreſcet? - O Scaliger are very Sos h her 7 
. : 5 +" 7 « | nd not wit Scalig. Not. in 
Tunc in . illam funeſtam ac luctuoſam Per no . | : ith her huſband's father, a As 
5 & an 1 immortal gods, why do ye fomet 2 3 5 pt 8 the woman, mentioned by Catullus, loſt her es _ Epigr 
lubi 3 | : e puniſhm , | | . * 
£ ne ® b * greateſt crimes of mankind, or fer 9 7 . . 
— I 2 * them ? For I have ſeen, I have ſeen | | . 
Epi. I ne IE ch le, when Cæſar made himſelf maſter 
4 | . e eo 3 . 8 
MET EL LUS (Lvc1vs) a tribune af i A 5 ourage than all the other magiſtrates. 
oro, pro of Rome, at the beginning of the civil wars, 7 m 111 of Cæſar at the very firſt [4], that 
at. The city of Rome appeared fo eng ink 0 hed to the yoke of bondage. Metellus 4 
ene as if ſhe had been a long time accuſtom . 1ze the treaſure that 
are ir ſcemed as if ſhe durſt oppoſe Cæſar, who had a mind to ſeize the 
„At has 
ie the was the only perſon that durſt opp - Shy 
LEWIS 
itat ' (5)! 


ts ub! fyr 


Was 


g's d he would have 
[4 ] The city of Rome appeared ſo ſubmiſſive to the will had ſeized Rome, and it was _ 


der at this, 
of Cafar at the very firſt.) We muſt not wond 
2 he was conſidered as a man that with an armed force 


Pillaged it, 


Namque 


204 


Ca) Plut. in Cæ- 
fare. pag. 725. 


650 Lib, i. 


(1) Lucan. Pharſ. 


lib. III, ver. 99. 
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was kept in the temple of Saturn. Cæſar laughed at the oppoſition, and the laws which 
were objected to him [B], and went ſtreight to the place where the treaſure was depoſited. 
He found it ſhut, and becauſe the keys were refuſed him he ordered the doors to be broke 
open; whereupon Metellus renewing his oppoſition Cæſar threatened to kill him: Y7oun 


man, added he, you know it would be more eaſy for me to do it than to ſay it. The 


tribune reſiſted no longer [C], but went away very quietly ; and Cæſar took out of this 


treaſury whatever he had a mind to (a). He was very careful not to tell how the thing 


happened; for he diſguiſed it ſo in his Hiſtory of the civil war (b) [D], that you can 


Namque ignibus atris 
. Creditur, ut captæ rapturus mœnia Rome 
Sparſuruſque Deos: fuit hc menſura timoris, 
Velle putant quodcunque poteſt (1). 


They think he comes to ravage, ſack, and burn, 

Religion, gods, and temples to o erturn. 

Their fears ſuggeſt him willing to purſue 
Whatever ills unbounded power can do. 


Rows. 


The good fortune of Rome ſet hounds to his power, 


(2) Id. ib, Vers 
108. 


(3) Lib. ii, Bell. 
Civil. pag. m. 
241. 


when the ſenate and people had ſet none to their ſub- 


miſſion. This will not be the laſt time, that even in cir- 


cumſtances, wherein effeminacy is more inexcuſable than 
at that time, ſome will be leſs aſnamed to ſuffer things 
to be taken, than others to take them, and that they 


will be beholden for their preſervation to the diſcretion 
of others. 


Omnia Cxfar erat, privatæ Curia vocis 
Leſlis adeſt. Sedere patres cenſere parati 
Si regnum, ſi templa ſibi, jugulumque Senatus 
Exiliumque petat. Melius quod plura jubere 
Erubuit, quam Rome pati (2). 
Ceſar is all things in himſelf alone, 
The filent court is but à hooker on; | 
With humble votes obedient they agree 
To what their mighty ſubiject ſhall decree ; 
Whether as king or god he auill be fear'd, 
If royal thrones or altars ſhall be rear d. 
Ready for death or baniſhment they land, 
Aud wait their doom from his diſpoſing hand. 
But he by ſecret ſhame's reproaches ſtaid | 
Bluſe" d to command what Rome would have obe d. 


Rows. 


[B] Cæſar laughed at . . . . the laws which were ob- 


jected io him.] Appian (3) tells us, that after the fatal 


wars which the Romans had with the Gauls, certain 
ſums of money were laid by at Rome, which it was 
forbid to touch, under pain of a public execration, ex- 


cept it were in caſe of a war againſt the Gauls. It 
was remonſtrated to Cæſar, that their anceſtors had 


touch this money, unleſs in this neceſlity. He made a 


given the curſe of the country to any one that ſhould 


jeſt of this curſe, and faid, that having ſubdued the 


| Gauls, he had delivered Rome from the obligation, 


(4) Uſque adeo 
ſolus ferrum, 


mortemque time- 


re 

Auri neſcit amor, 
pereunt diſcrimi- 
ne nullo 

Amiſſæ leges : 


under which ſhe might lie when ſhe founded this 
treaſury. Lucan has made an ingenious reflexion in- 
deed, but I think it is a little trained. He ſays, that 
people have the laws, privileges, and liberty leſs at 
heart than money, and that it was only for the fake 
of this treaſure that they attempted to reſiſt Cæſar (4). 
He means the oppoſition of Metellus. 

[C] The tribune reſiſted no longer.] Lucan ſuppoſes, 
that Metellus was ambitious of the glory of being 
facrificed to the violence of the tyrant, but that Cæſar 
did not think him worthy of that honour, and told 
him | 


ſed pars viliſſima 


rerum 
Certamen movi- 
ſtis opes. La- 
can. ubi ſupra, 
ver. 118. 


(5) Ib. ver. 1 34. 


Vanam ſpem mortis honeſtæ 
Concipis: haud (iniquit) jugulo ſe polluet iſto 
Noſtra, Metelle, manus. Dignum te Cæſaris ira 
Nullus honor facit, te vindice tuta relicta eſt 
Libertas? non uſque adeo permiſcuit imis 
Longus ſumma dies, ut non, ſi voce Metelli 


_ Seryentur leges, malint a Cæſare tolli (5). 
1 


perceive 


Soothß not thy ſelf with hopes of death ſo ain, 

No blood of thine my conquering fevord ſhall ſtain, 
Thy tiles and thy popular command 

Can never make thee worthy Cæſar's hand. 

Art thou thy country's ſole defender Thou ! 

Can liberty and Rome be fallen fo low ! 

Nor time nor chance breed ſuch confuſions yet, 
| Nor are the mean fo rais'd, nor ſunk the great; 
Bu laws ibemſelwes would rather chuſe to be 


Suppreſs'd by Ceſar, than preſerv'd by thee. 
1 * Rows. 

This Poet ſuppoſes another thing, viz. that Metellus 

did not retire till after the ſtrong remonſtrances of 


Cotta. Liberty, {aid Cotta, ruins liberty, when the 
monarchical power curbs it; and if you would not 


quite deſtroy it, if you defire at leaſt to retain the 


ſhadow of it, appear willing to do what is commanded 


you. This thought is very fine, and Lucan expreſſes 
it nobly. | ; | 


| Tum Cotta Metellum 
Compulit audaci nimium deſiſtere cœpto. 
Libertas, inquit, populi, quem regna coercent, 
Libertate perit; cujus ſervaveris umbram, 


Si, quicquid jubeare, velis (6). 


When Cotta to prevent the kindling fire, 

Thus footh' d the raſh Metellus to retire. 

Where kings prevail, all liberty is ft, 

And none but he who reigns can freedom boaſt. 
Some ſhadow of this bliſs thou ſhalt retain 
Chufing to do what ſovereign poavers ordain. 


Row r. 


DDr ; difouiſes this action in his hiſtory 
of the civil awar.] It is rather a total ſuppreſſion than 


a diſguiſing of it; for he is ſo far from granting, that 


he uſed threats againſt Metellus, and that he carried off 
in ſpite of him the money that was in the treaſury, 


that he declares he went out of Rome, that he might 


not be a long time entangled in the diſputes that his 
enemies raiſed againſt him by means of Metellus. Is 
not this an inſinuation that he was ſo gracious and 
complaiſant, that he choſe rather to leave his country 


) Cæſar. de 
Bello Civ. lib, i 


than to ſtruggle with this tribune of the people ? pag. m. 250. 


* Subjicitur etiam L. Metellus Tribunus plebis ab ini- 
* micis Cæſaris, qui hanc rem diſtrahat, reliquaſque 
res quaſcunque agere inſtituerit, impediat. Cujus 
* cognito conſilio, Cæſar fruſtra diebus aliquot con- 
* ſumptis, ne reliquum tempus omittat, infectis iis quæ 
© agere deſtinaverat, ab Urbe proficiſcitur (7). - - - - | 
Lucius Metellus, tribune of the people, was engaged by 
Cæſar's enemies to protract the time, and oppoſe what- 
« ever Ceſar ſhould offer; which reſolution as ſoon as he 
« perceived, having already ſpent ſome days to no purpoſe, 
* he quitted the city that he might loſe no more time, leawv- 
ing the deſigns uneffefted which had brought him thi- 
ther.“ If he mentions the public treaſure, it is not 
to tell us that he ſeized upon it ; but only, that the 
falſe report of his arrival ſo frighted his enemies, that 


the conſul Lentulus, who went to the treaſury to take 


thence the money he could find in it, in order to ſend 
it to Pompey, departed ſuddenly without putting his 
deſign in execution. According to all the editions of 
Cziar, the fear of this conſul was ſo great, that it 
did not give him leave to ſhut up the public trea- 
ſury (8); but a judicious critic (9) is of opinion, 
that this paſſage ſhould be corrected by inſerting the 
particle aon, and then the meaning of Cæſar will be, 
that the conſul fled away before he had opened the 


treaſury. 


(8) Quibus rebus 


Romam nuncia- 
tis tantus repent? 
terror invaſit, ut 
cum Lentulus 
conſul ad aperien- 
dum æxarium ve- 
niſſet ad pecu- 
niam Pompeſo e 
Senatuſconſulto 
proferendam, pro- 
tinus aperto fan- 
ctiore ærario ex 
urbe profugertt, 
Cæſar enim ad- 
ventare jam Jam 
que, & adeſſe 
ejus equites ſalſo 
nunciabantur- 


1b. page 239. 


Philip Ru- 
(9) Elector, 0 
5. 1. ca „ XI, 
we 5 be 
Hiſtor. Lat. 54s. 
6 ai have 
2 read protinus 
non aperto. 


(6) Ib, yer e 14% 
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treaſury. According to the editions, Cæſar tells a 
thing very different from what all the other Hiſtorians 
affirm. They obſerve, that he cauſed the doors of 
the public treaſury to be broke open, or that he 
10) See Lucan, threatened to do it when the keys were denied him (10). 
lutarch, and Ap- The common reading ſuppreſſes this violence, becauſe 
pian, ubi ſupra, jt ſuppoſes that the doors were left open. If we follow 
citat. (@)) 655 the conjecture of Rubeins, we ſhall leſſen the inſin- 
(8 5 181. cerity of Cæſar's pen: But yet he will always be guil- 
Cicero, ad Attic. ty of a notorious concealing of the truth; for he ſays 
kb. x, Efi- tu. nothing of his taking advantage of this circumſtance, 
Florus, l.. . and of his entring the treaſury which Lentulus had 
ce. ty l zu, not ſhut. Voſſius, I think, has given no good rea- 
ſon againſt this correction of Rubeins. Sed profecto, 
« ſays he, ſequentia refellunt, nam quia mirum poterat 
© videri, quod relinqueret apertum ærarium profu- 
(11) De Hiſt. giens, eo ſubjungit : Cæſar enim adventare, &c (11). 
Latinis, Page 63 © - - - - But indeed the following words refute it; for 
© as it might ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould leave the 
« treaſury open when he fled away, he adds : for it was 
« reported that Caſar was juſt à coming, &c.“ This 
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pointed to purge books. | 


[A] There was near Methydrium a temple . . . . and 
a mountain , . . . . called Thaumaſfius.] I make this re- 
mark only to corre& a word in the text of Pauſanias. 
This author ſays, that the town of Methydrium was 
ſituated between the river Malceta, and the river My- 
0) Manic nd laon (1), and that there was a temple upon the river 
Toru) xa) Mylaon, and a mountain upon the river Molottus. It is 
' Muadevro; f- plain, that here is a river too much, and that this 
doe. Medio loco paſſage of Pauſanias has been corrupted by the tran- 
inter Maletan & 
mina. Pau ſan. Meb vp, Iod avis Te læxis vas, ST. per 
lib, viii, pag. m. S NMUN“ £51, 70 de e 7 Oavudotov 
266, KANELEVOV, KEITAL EY UTeG T0 70] 410) TOY Mo- 
Ao]Toy. Eft Methydrii Neptuni equeſtris ædes ad My- 
aontem fluvium: mons vero Thaumaſius dictus ſupra 


Molottum amnem eft. I believe, that inſtead of Me- 


ar, de 
iv. lib. ty 
250. 


bus rebus 


n nunciz- 3 ao]Tey, we ſhould read Maxor7ar, which is the name 


us repente 1 of the other river, whereof Pauſanias had ſpoken a 
nvalit, r little before. Note, that upon reading this a long 


entulus 


l We- I time after it had been written, I thought it neceſſary to 
-arium e- conſult Pauſanias printed at Lei pſic in 1696, which 
d pecu- =. did not come to my hands till a few months ago : 
Pompejo er 3 ” and there I found a note which informs me, 1. That 
= 3 Stephanus Niger believes, that Malceta and Molottus, 
A I or Moloſſus, in Pauſanias were two different rivers 3 
ærario ex L but that others think the fault of the tranſcribers hap- 


— pened in the word Maaor7d. 2. That Kuhnius is not 
enim ad- 


1 poſitive in the caſe, and knows not what to make of 
eſa” 3 certain names which occur but once. 1 
quites fl = [] Hoplodamus, and the giants in his retinue, prepared 
abantur. : 00 aſſiſt Cybele, in caſe Saturn... ſhould offer her 
42. 239 WE w2olerice.] Natalis Comes underſtood not the paſſage of 

8 | Pauſanias; for he ſuppoſes. that the giants called in 
hilip Rv: to the aſſiſtance of the. goddeſs the mountain 'Thauma- 


2 (2) Natali Co- ſius. Qui mons fuit ab Hoplodamo, aliiſque illius ſociis Gi- 
Voſfum & lib, ix, _ gantibus in auxilium accitus, fi forte Saturnus illi vim iu- 
r. Lats BN . , 550, ferme paraviſſer (2). - modi. vol * gina 


d protinus 
aper 0. 


VOL. Iv. 
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Meleastem u- ſcribers. I will ſet down the Greek. ES: de ev: 


METELLUS. METHYDRIUM cz 
perceive nothing of injuſtice or violence in it. This is the method of thoſe who write 
their own lives; they conceal ſuch circumſtances as do not tend to their ho nur. 


reaſon is taken from the words which Cæſar ſes to 
ſhow the cauſe of Lentulus's fright : But it is not 


very ſtrong ; for it is very ſtrange, that when a great 


war 1s coming on, a conſul who is ready to take out 
the money of the treaſury, in order to ſend it to the 
general, ſhould fly away before he ſecures that mo- 
ney. So that if Cæſar had made uſe of a negative 
particle, as Rubeins ſuppoſes, he would have been 
obliged to give a reaſon for the fear of Lentulus; a 
fear which would not have allowed him the time ne- 
ceflary to provide himſelf with money. Voſſius there- 
fore, without good ground, ſuppoſes that a needles 
reaſon would be alledged, if the fact which Cæſar re- 
lates was agreeable to the criticiſm of Rubeins. It 
appears to me alſo, that the common reading carries 
the matter to an hyperbole. For what probability 
is there, that a Roman conſul ſhould have been ſo 
frighted, that he could not ſee that the time which 
was neceſſary to ſhut up a door, was not a time to be 
made much of; I mean that it would not be ſo long as 
to hinder him from making his eſcape ? | 


 METHYDRIUM, in Greek Me0U/er, a city of Peloponneſus in Arcadia, was ſo | 
called upon the account of its ſituation between two rivers (a). Orchomenes, who was {aj One 
the founder of it, built it upon a riſing ground. There was near Methydrium a temple ales Malets, 
of Neptunus Equeſtris, and a mountain which was called Thaumaſius [A], that is, rr Neo Cgag 
miraculous, to which it is pretended that Cybele fled, being got with child by Jupiter, 
and that Hoplodamus, and the giants in his retinue, prepared to aſſiſt her, in caſe Saturn, 
her huſband, ſhould offer her any violence [BJ. It was not denied that ſhe was delivered 
upon mount Lyceus, but ſome maintained that ſhe deceived her huſhand upon mount 
Thaumaſius [C], by giving him a ſtone inſtead of a child, On the top of this mountain 
the cave of Cybele was ſhown, in which no perſon was ſuffered to ſet a foot, except 
the women conſecrated to that goddeſs (H). Methydrium was nothing but a village in (7) Tater frim 
the time of Pauſanias, and belonged to the Megalopolitans (c). This article will diſpleaſe i, * 
a great many people, becauſe it ſhews there were in the times of Paganiſm certain places 
of devotion, whoſe pretended ſanctity was grounded only upon ridiculous tales: for (% 1. ib. . 
there are many reſemblances which are not liked at all. Pauſanias is a troubleſome | 
author, and deſerved to be reviſed by the commiſſioners, Librorum expurgandorum, aps 


Mylaons 


viii, pag. 266. 


[C] It was not denied that ſpe auas deliweredupon mount 
Lyceus, but ſome maintained that jhe deceived her huſband 
upon mount Thaumaſius.] This is the true ſenſe of the 
words of Pauſanias, and tho? it be not very clear with 
reſpect to the grammatical conſtruction, yet it is evi- 
dent enough from the context, or the intention of the 
author. You fee, however, what it is to expreſs one's 
ſelf ambiguouſly by the wrong placing of words, which 
leads aſtray the moſt learned men. I have juſt read 


a commentary which is full of profound learning, and (3) Ezekiel Span- 


there J find (3) it attributed to Pauſanias, that he hemius, 8 
ſaid, the cave of Rhea (4) was to be ſeen upon the Lat. n Auer 


chum, pag. 5. 
brow of mount Lyceus, and that no perſon was per- NP £ FR a 


mitted to enter into it, but only the women who Ta- e error. Not. 


crificed to this goddeſs. Paufanias ſays ſo only of in Hymn. Cal- 
mount 'Thaumaſius, for he affirms two things of the lm. in Jovem,' 
ſame mountain; one is, that Saturn was deceived: Ws 37% N 
there, taking a ſtone for the child his wife had brought : 

forth; the other is, that the cave of that goddeſs was (4) She is the 
ſins that Saturn was thus deceived ; Stephanus Byzan- bele. 

tinus ſays ſo (5) therefore, Sc. I know very well, | 
that Pauſanias relates ſeveral wonders concerning () Stephan. By- 
mount Lyceus, that Jupiter was brought up in it; that 3 * 
there was to be ſeen there a fountain which cauſed bog 


to be ſeen there. Now it was upon mount Thauma- fame with Cy- 


rain, when a great drought obliged people to have (6)03 ue 


recourſe to this remedy, by uſing, the requiſite ceremo- 82: out: 

nies ;, that there was alſo. to be. ſeen a place conſe- _ E corpori- 
crated to Jupiter, which all perſons were forbidden 3 3 
to enter, and that if any one was ſo bold as to en- an. Ib. 2 
ter it, in contempt of religion, he died infallibly the pag. 269. 
ſame year ; and that the beaſts as well as men, 

which entered into it caſt no (6) ſhadow (7). But (7) Taken from 
all this does no prejudice to the wonders of the other Paufanias, ubi 
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 Byponprroge 


par. Evangel. 
lib. xiv, cap. 


&i, pag. 758. 


Plutarch, in 
Stromatis, apud 
1 ubi 
ſupra, Jib. i, cap. 1 in 1 

=. 1 rg night, and in general for the eclipſes (c). 
25. 


d ) Athen. ib. 


184 


[4] He is thought to be one of thoſe who denied Cer- 

tainty, and a paſſage of Cicero is cited to that purpoſe. ] 

Mr Menage commenting upon theſe words of Diogenes 

Laertius : "Os (MyTpiHSwe&) kN Hh dvro TvTo 

ei Siva iT 81 oid's : Hic ( Metrodorus ) ſe ne id qui- 

(1) Diog. Laert. dem ſcire dicebat quod nihil ſciret (1), - -- Metrodorus ſaid 
in Anaxarcho, he did not even know that he knew nothing, has theſe 
lib, is, mm. words: * Chius Metrodorus initio libri qui eſt de natu- 
lan. ra: nego, inquit, ſcire nos, ſciamuſne aliquid, an ni- 
gil ſciamus, ne id ipſum quidem neſcire aut ſcire, ſcire 

nos, nec omnino fit ne aliquid, an nihil fit.- - - Metrodo- 

* rusof Chios, in the beginning of the book concerning nature 

« ſays: I dem that aue know, whether aue know any thing 


or nothing, or that aue can even determine that ave know, 


abet ber any thing exiſts or nothing exiſts.” His citation 


(2) It is in my is out of the fourth book (2) of the Academic Queſtions 
edition the ſecond of Cicero. I have read again and again this paſlage, 
book, fol. 207, and it always ſeemed to me that it was Democritus, 
95 | and not Metrodorus, of whom Cicero ſays this. It is 
true indeed, that Metrodorus was a Sceptic; for 
Sextus Empericus (3) reckons him among thoſe who 


(3) Sextus Em- admitted no criterium, or rule, whereby the truth may 


piricus, adverſ. 
Mathemat. pag. | 
146, 153, * tus or Metrodorus, or any other, could be ſo extrava- 


gant as to maintain, that they knew not whether 
any thing exiſted ; for they could not doubt whether 
they doubted, nor imagine, that what doubts is no- 
that they does not exiſt. It muſt therefore be owned, 


METRODORUS., | 
 METRODORUS of Chios, a diſciple of Democritus, had among other diſci- 
rates the Phyſician (a). Others affirm that he 
was the diſciple of Neſſas, who had been the diſciple of Democritus, and that he was 
(3) Euſtb, Pre. Maſter to Diogenes, who had been the maſter of Anaxarchus (þ). 
eternity of the world; for if the world, ſaid he, had a beginning, it would have been 
produced out of nothing. He made it alſo infinite for a reaſon drawn from its eternity; 
and immovable, for a reaſon drawn from its infinity. He ſaid that the clouds, and 
afterwards the rain, were formed of condenſed air, and that the rain which fell upon the ſun 
(e) Taken out of EXtinguiſhed it, but that the rarefaction which ſucceeded this extinction kindled it again; 
that by length of time it grew thick with drineſs, and that the ſparkling water ſerved it 
for matter to produce ſtars, Thus he accounted for the alternate ſucceſſion of day and 
He 1s thought to be one of thoſe who denied 
Certainty ; and a paſſage of Cicero is cited to that purpoſe [A]. There is no certain 
proof that Pliny quoted our Metrodorus, for he never gives the ſirname Chius to the 
iv, cap. ult, pag. Perſon whom he cites. That ſirname is given him by Athenæus, together with a work 
; intituled Tezize, bat is An Account of the Affairs of Troy (d). 


be diſcerned. _ I cannot conceive how either Democri- 
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He taught the 


thing, and pretended to except their own exiſtence. 
Note, that Ariſtocles may confirm the ſenſe which 
Mr Menage gives to the words of Cicero ; for after he 
had obſerved that Metrodorus of Chios admitted, as 
Democritus, his maſter, did, a Plenum and a Vacuum 
for two principles, one as a being, and the other as 
nothing (4); he adds that his book of nature began (4) Ariſtocles, 3. 
thus: Oude nuar ev e, td" duro 78To i- pud Euſebium, 
T<e90 oideauer, IN U oidaucy. Nemo noſtrum quid- pr Lang, 
quam novit, ne hoc ipſum quidem utrum aliquid no- \;. "oy oy 6 
verimus nene None of us knows any thing, mt HEMP 
even whether aue know any thing or not. It cannot be 

pretended that Metrodorus contradicted himſelf, affirm- 

ing this on one fide, and maintaining, on the other, 

that we muſt only believe our ſenſations and imagi- OR 
nations (5) : for theſe two doctrines agree very well (5) Idem, 25 
together. He faid that all things are in a perpetual eumdem, ibid, 


flux, and that upon this account Homer derived their ap 8 


original from the ocean. Protagoras inferred from this 
principle (6), that man is the meaſure of all things, (6) Id. 
that each of them is juſt what it appears to be, and | 
that we can make no judgment of others. This is 

perfect Pyrrhoniſm; for there you find on one hand, 

that our ſenſes are the only rule of our opinions ; and, 

on the other, that nothing is certain, that there is 
nothing in the nature of things conſtant, nothing that 


does not undergo infinite changes. 


METRODORUS, a good Painter, and a good Philoſopher ; was choſen by 
the Athenians, to be ſent to Paulus ZEmilius, who, after he had taken Perſeus king of 
Macedonia, deſired them to ſend him two men, the one to inſtruct his children, and 
the other to paint his triumph. He told them he wanted a tutor that was an excellent 


Philoſopher. 


The Athenians ſent to him Metrodorus who excelled both in Philoſophy 


and Painting, Paulus Emilius was very well ſatisfied with their choice, as Pliny tells us 4]. 
We ſhall ſee in the remarks, whether it be true that Cicero ſpeaks of this Metrodorus, as 
Father Hardouin pretends [B]. I ſhould rather believe that he ſpeaks of ME TRODO- 


[4] The Athenians ſent him . . . . to Paulus LEmi- 


lins, who was ven well ſatisfied with their choice, as 
Pliny tells us.) The reader will be pleaſed to ſee his 
own words: Ub: (Athenis) eodem tempore erat Metro- 
dorus pictor, idemque Philojaphus, magnæ in utraque ſcien- 
tia auttoritatis. Itaque cum L. Paulus devifto Perſeo 
petiſſet ab Athenienfibus ut ſibi guam probatiſſimum Phi- 
 biſophum mitterent ad erudiendos liberos, itemgue piclorem 
ad triumphum excolendum, Athenienſes Metrodorum ele- 
gerunt profeſſi eundem in utroque defiderio preftantiſſimum : 
guod ita Paulus quoque judicawit (1). Voſſius is miſtaken 
when he affirms, that this Metrodorus was a Phyfi- 


| | cian (2). | 
. 15 ir, foal ſee . .. . whether it be true that Cicero 
(2) Voſſius, de ſpeaks of this Metrodorus as Father Hardouin pretends .] 
Hiſtor. Græcis, Father Hardouin imagines, that this paſſage of Pliny 
Fag. 389. concerns a man, who was a hearer of Carneades, and 
r who wrote a book de Architectonice, and another de 
| | ). Here are three things which he aſſerts of 
(3) Harduin. in him; * firſt is founded upon the authority of Cicero 
u, oh . in the firſt book de Oratore; the ſecond upon the au- 
”©_ thority of Pliny, in the index of the thirty fifth book; 
and the third upon the teſtimony of Plutarch, in the 
(4) Plutarch. non book againſt the Epicureans. ſhall examine theſe 
poſſe ſuaviter, three things, by going backwards. It is plain, that 
2 N. 3994» dat the Meuodorus cited by Plutarch (4), as having 


(1) Plin. lib. 0 


XxXxV, cap. xi, 


n 
2 


Perſeus; for Epicurus, who ſurvived him ſeven years 


RUS 


written concerning the Poets, is he who was a friend | 
to Epicurus. He did not live therefore in the time of 


(5), died in the fecond year of the CXXVIIth Olym- 

piad (6), but Perſeus was not taken by the Romans ib. x, num. 23+ 

till about the end of the CLIId. The index of the 

thirty fifth book of Pliny contains nothing that obliges (6) Id. ib. aun. 

us to think the Metrodorus of Perſeus, to be the author 15 

of the book about Architecture: and as to the paſlage 

of Cicero, which here follows, it does not ſeem to 

agree to this Metrodorus : Audivi ſummos homi- 

nes quum queſtor ex Macedonia veniſſem Athenas 

* florente Academia, ut temporibus illis ferebatur, 

quod eam Carneades, & Clitomachus, & Æſchines 

obtinebant. Erat etiam Metrodorus qui cum illis 

* una ipſum illum Carneadem diligentius audierat (7) (7) Cicero, de 

* - -- - When I came quæſtor from Macedonia to Athens, Grat. lib. i, caß. 

Laas a heaver of the greateſt men, the academy be- xi, 

* ing at that time in much repute, becauſe Carneades, 

Clitomachus, & A ſchines, taught there. Metroderus 

* alſo was a diligent hearer of Carneades with the other." 

It is the Orator Craſſus that ſpeaks. The time 

he points to, in all appearance, is the year 650 of 

Rome. How then can one imagine that Perſeus's 

Metrodorus was ſtill alive, fince he was ſent to 

Paulus Amilius about the year 585, as one of — 
| mon 
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(5) Diog. Lairt. 


(8) Vol 
wit, P 
426. 


(g) See 


(10) Ci 
ſupra, | 
cap. X 


(11) Id 


11, cap. 
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(8) volaterr. IIb. 
ævii, Page n. 
426, 


(9) Gee citat. 7). 


(10) Cicero, ubi 
ſupra, lib. 11, 
cap. XX» 
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moſt excellent Philoſophers that could be choſen in 


Athens? It is more eaſy to refute Volaterran, who 


did not only think that the Metrodorus, who was 
ſent to Paulus Amilius, was the diſciple of Carnea- 


des mentioned by Cicero, but alſo that his artifi- 


cial memory was commended by Cicero (8). The 
Metrodorus who was commended upon this account, 
was a native of Scepſis, and different from the diſciple 
of Carneades; of which I will here give you de- 
monſtrative proof. Craſſus heard the latter in Athens 
(9), and the other in Aſia. Paulum, fitiens, /ays 
« he, (10) iſtarum artium de quibus loquor, guſtavi 
«* quzſtor in Aſia quum eſſem æqualem fere meum 
© ex academia rhetorem nactus Metrodorum illum 
de cujus memoria commemoravit Antonius. - - - - - 


* Thirſting after thoſe arts, of which I ſpeak; 1 


* taſted a little when I was queſftor in Afia, having 
found Metrodorus, the Rhetorician, almoſt of the fame 


age with my ſelf, whoſe memory Antonius has mentioned.” 


It is plain that he ſpeaks of Metrodorus of Scepſis; 
for Antonius the Orator had faid : * Vidi ego ſummos 


hom ines & divina prope. memoria, Athenis Carne- 


* adem, in Aſia quem vivere hodie ajunt Scepſium 


© Metrodorum, quorum uterque tanquam literis in cera, 


11) Id. ib. lib. 


ii, cap. læxxviii. 


(a) Pelliſſon, 
Hiſtory of the 
French Acade- 


my, pag. M, 
256. 


the French Aca- 
demy. 


44) 1 do not de- 
ny that Meziriac 
made journies to 


which is More- 
ri's meaning, 


(e) Peliff, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 104. 


' fic ſe ajebat imaginibus in 11s locis quos haberet, quæ 
meminiſſe vellet, perſcribere (11) - - - - I ſaw at A. 
thens Carneades and Metrodorus of Scepfis, who is ſaid 


nA = 


RUS of Stratonice [CJ, Who forſook the Epicurean ſchool and followed Cartivades. 


% Bis w bn Ma ; its of the greats Abb, nd 
* entlowed with a memory almoſt divine; both whith ſaid 
* they wrote down in images, like letters on <vax, thoſe (12) Id. ib. 
* things they defired to remember.” A little after Craſſus _ 
ſpeaks after this manner: Audivi..... & Athenis (13) In the pre- 
cum eſſem doctiſſimos viros, & in Afia iſtum ipſum ceding remark, 
ſcepſium Metrodorum quum de his ipſis rebus diſpu- citation (7): 
© taret (12). I heard... . when I was at Athens IG 
© men of very great learning, and in Aſia Metrodorus of (14) 2 dener 
© Scepfis, when he diſcourſed of theſe wery things." 3 
C . 1 ſhould rather believe that he ſpeaks of trodorus putaba- 


METRODORUS of Stratonice.} We have al- tur. Cicero, 4: 


ready ſeen (13) that his Metrodorus followed Carneades <-dwmic. Rzef. 


with great application. He ſays in another book, that ” 9 1915 
Metrodorus of Stratonice might very well know Car- theſe words have 
neades (14). It may therefore be imagined, that theſe ſcarce any con- 
two places concern the ſame perſon. Beſides, we ſee nexion with the 
in Diogenes Laertius, a Metrodorus of Stratonice, who . 5 1a 
forſook Epicurus to follow the ſchool of Carneades. nia that chere 
The Hiſtorian is miſtaken as to the time, for the death is ſomething left 
of Epicurus preceded the birth of Carneades ; but, out. | 
however, his error ſerves to make one believe, that 
Metrodorus mentioned by Craſſus the Orator, was (75) Menag. 1 
Metrodorus of Stratonice. As to the miſtake of Dio- NN 188 
genes Laertius, ſee Mr Menage (15); and the pieces 55 
in another place (16). | . mark [NI of 

| the article CAR 


MEZIRIAC (CLavpivs GAS AR Bacnuer Lokp of) was one of the ps. 
greateſt men of the X VIIth century. He was of Breſſe, of à noble and antient family (a) | 
[A], as Mr Pelliſſon informs us, with ſeveral other curious particulars which I will not 
tranſcribe becauſe they are in a book (5), which is in every body's hands. I ſhall only 
take out of it two things; the firſt is, that Mr de Meziriac in his youth ſpent a great 
(b) The Hit. of Part of his time at Paris and at Rome, and that in this laſt place he made many llalian 


verſes, in emulation of Mr Vaugelas, who was there alſo, 


The ſecond is, that when 


be was at Paris, and it was ſaid that he was to be made preceptor to Lewis XIII, 
(7 6-900 that this was the reaſon why he left the court in haſte; and be ſaid afterwards, ,+, c,\,aics, 
OO that he never was in ſo much pain, for he thought he had already upon his ſhoulders the heavy Recueil de Parti- 


burden of a whole kingdom. 


in the academy at its birth, although he was abſent; and when his turn came to make 


It is ſaid in Moreri's Dictionary (c) that afterwards he returned ig, fi. 
to Paris, and was a member of the French Academy. 
Paris, but only true, 


that he came to +» 
- ſettle there, 


m. 109, 110. 


The latter of theſe two facts is He obſerves that 


and the former falſe (d): this learned man was choſen to fill up one of the places f Patin 


a diſcourſe there, he ſent one which was read in the aſſembly by Mr de Vaugelas (e). (#/ Guichenon, 


Hiſt, de Brefle, | 


In a book of Colomies we meet with a particular, which is not mentioned by Mr Part is, pag- 10. 


Pelliſſon, which is this, that Mr de Meziriac had been a Jeſuit at twenty years of age, and 


(b) Peliſſ. ubi 


went thro* his firſt claſs at Milan, where falling ſick be became once more a ſecular (f). He ſupra, pag. 2626 


died at Bourg in Breſſe (g), February the twenty ſixth 1638 (5), and left ſeveral 


children by his marriage with Philiberta de 
which will be ſeen below concerning his writings [B], that he was a man of ſuch a Jarge 


[4] He was of a noble and antient family. ] It owes 
its nobility to learning. Peter Bachet, lord of Mey- 
ſeria, Vauluyſant, and Lyonnieres, whom the family 
of the Bachets owns for their ſtock, was a coun- 
* ſellor, and lieutenant-general in the bailliwick of 
* Brefſe, under king Henry II, and then chief. judge, 
© after reſtitution was made to duke Emanuel-Philibert 
of his dominions. He did homage to this prince 
in the year 1563, for the lordſhips of Mey ſeria, 
* Vauluyſant, and Lyonnieres, his laſt will is dated 
* September 5, 1565. He was one of the great men 
© of his time, admired for his probity and learning; 
a noted Civilian whom the people came to conſult 
from all the neighbouring countries; and a great 
Latin Poet. There are fill to be ſeen two manu- 


_ © ſcript tomes of his conſultations, a collection of his 
Latin Poems, and a book of epiſtles which he wrote 
to the moſt learned men of his age, and their an- 


(1) Guichenon, 
Hiſt, of Breſſe, 
part iii, Pag. 9, 


* {wers to him, the publication whereof would con- 
firm the teſtimony 1 give to his memory (1).“ He 
married, the - tenth of December 1540, Frances de 
Soria, the daughter of Antony de Soria a Portugueſe 
gentleman, and chief Phyfician to Beatrix of Portugal, 
ducheſs of Savoy. From this marriage came John 
Bachet, who was counſellor to the duke of Savoy, 


and judge of the appeali of Bre, which was the chief 


Savoy ; he was a perſon of as much learning and integri 
as ye es his laſt will is dated Tu the 5th 1586. 
He left, beſide other children, our Mr de Media, 


magiftracy in that county while it was under the duke 4 


Chabeu (i). It will appear by the remark, uti Gapra, 


capacity, 
and William Bachet (2), Lord of Vauluyſant, coun- 1 
ſellor to the king, and preſident in the election of Breſſt, + di WY 
who made his will April 22, 1631, and died without 
children. Among other qualities which recommended him, 
he aas a very good French and Latin Poet, of which he 


Hus lift us many proofs, particularly in that excellent and 


natural tranſlation of ſome of Ovid's Epiſtles, which are 
printed auith thoſe of Claudius-Gaſpard Bachet, Lord of 
Meyſeria, his brother (3). You may obſerve, that Gui- (4) 18, ib, 
chenon, the Hiſtoriographer of that country, always . 
calls the lordſhip Meyſeria, which the author, of whom 
J here give an article, always calls Meziriac in the 
title of his books. Doubtleſs he took the liberty to 
change the name to make it more ſmooth, and lefs 
grating to the ears of the French, and more capable 
of being brought into Poetry. _ | 

LB] 1t will appear by the remark .. . concerning his 
writings.) The firſt book he publiſhed was printed 
in 1613, with the title of Problemes plaiſans & delecta- 
bles gui ſe font par les nombres. He publiſhed it as well 
to give an eſſay of his ability, as to try what judgment 
would be made of his works, and that it might ſerve as 
a fireruner to his Diophantus (4). Eleven years after (4) Meziriac, 
he put out a ſecond edition (5) of it, NG with Preface to * 
the addition of ſeveral propoſitions and problems, And cond edition o 
becauſe he Radic hid rhe being already pub- bis Probiems. 
liſhed, any one ſhould wonder, that he aube wrote a- ) At L 
awork ſo ſerious, and full of profound ſpeculations as 6 peter Rinzads 
his Diphantu was, ſhould trifle away his time in re- 1624, in $10, 
viſing his' Problems, he gave this anſwer among others 

in 
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ME Z IRIAC. 


capatity, that he could find convenient room for the ſciences which have no relation to 


one another. He was a pretty good Poet 


Grammarian, an eminent Grecian, and a great Critic. | 
relating to fables: he was ignorant of nothing in Mythology. He was a- Philoſopher, 

and a Divine well verſed in controverſies (k), and underſtood admirably well the moſt 
abſtracted queſtions of Algebra and Mathematics. 


(4) 18. ib, 


in French, Italian, and Latin, an excellent 
He knew the ſmalleſt particulars 


Guichenon ſays, that * without 


doing any injury to his memory, one may give him the elogium which Quintilian 


(1) 18, ib, 


gave to a great perſon of his time, that he might have left better works if he had 
© pleaſed, Felix ingenium, quod voluit potuit ! 6 utinam meliora voluiſſet (). 1 ſhall ſpeak, 


in a ſeparate remark, of his writings which he deſigned for the preſs [C]. It is a miſtake to 


4+. n; in his Preface (6): © That books are the children of 
1 * © our minds, 8 that beſides the natural diſpoſition 
. © which all fathers have to love their children in ge- 
neral, they have a particular affection to their firſt 
born; wherefore this book being the firſt that came 
from my hand, and as it were the firſt born child 
of my mind, I have reaſon to cheriſh it particularly, 
as not to be contented with having brought it into 
the world, but moreover to take care of its preſer- 
vation and growth.“ 
1. That the book of Arithmetical Recreations, is a 
work, wherein Mr de Mexiriac taught all manner of 
ſubtleties, in playing with numbers, and from whence is 
talen part of the Recreation Mathematiques (8). 2. That 
(8) It is the his Diophantus tranſlated out of Greek into Latin with 
title of a book a Commentary, is a work, which Mr de Fermat, and 
which was print- al thoſe avho underſtand Algebra, do highly eſteem, and 
ed many times. that Mr de Meziriac ſaid himſelf, he abondred how: he 
of it printed at could compaſs this work, and that he had not finiſhed it 
Paris, 1630, in had it not been for a melancholy and ftubborneſs, proceed. 
8vo, with the ing from a quartan ague, of which he was then ill. 
remarks of Clau- Voſſius (9) is miſtaken as to the year of this edition 
r Diophantus, which he places in the year 1623, he 
(0) Voſſius, de fhould have placed it in the year 1621. The Hiſto 
Seient. Mathem. Tiographer of Breſſe was not guilty of this fault; but 
he too much multiplied the editions of his book. The 
Works which Meziriac printed, ſays he (10), are, © Dio- 
(10). Guichenon, « phanti Alexandrini Arithmeticorum libri ſex, & de nume- 
ubi ſupra, Pag+ . © 135 multangulis liber unus, a book very rare, which he 
275 © reſtored in a great meaſure, and enriched with very 
learned Commentaries : 1t was printed firſt at Paris 
in the year 1621, and dedicated to the great Oracle, 
Antony Faure, firſt preſident of Savoy ; afterwards it 
was reprinted ſeveral times in Germany. Problems 


6 a a G . 8 


7) Pelliſſon, 
Hiſt. of the 
French Academy, 


Pag. m. 263. 


Pag. 341, 464. 


R K K K „„ 


« Commentaries. 4 Treatiſe of Tribulation, tranſlated 
om the Italian of Cacciaguerra. Epiſtolæ, & Poe- 
mata Varia. The Life of Alexander Luſaga. The 
« Life of Ajop, wherein, according to the judgment 
of all the learned, there are very excellent and fine 
* remarks.” Mr Pelliſſon clears what is there ſaid 
confuſedly of the Poems of our author. There is a little 
book of Italian poems done by 
tions of the beſt compariſons, which are in the eight 
firſt books of the Aneids. Another of Latin poems; ſe- 
deral poems in French; ſome of which hawe been inſerted 
in the collection printed in 1621, with this title, Deli- 
ces de la Poeſie Frangoiſe, and in that of the year 1627 
(11) Pellifton, (1 1). Note, that Diophantus had never appeared but 
ubi ſupra, pag. in Latin. Xylander publiſhed it in this language, in 
262. the year 1575. Theſe words of Mr Konig, Caſp. 
| c . Bachetus An. 1613. profundiſſimis ſpecula- 


(12) Konig, Bibl. 
Page 252. 1 


© Caſp. Bachet likewiſe illuſtrated Diophantus with 

« moſt profound ſpeculations in the year 1613, would 

be right, if inſtead of 1613, it had been 1621. I 

believe his Printers inſtead of 1623, have put 1613, 

for doubtleſs Mr Konig had it from Voſlius ; 

and of this I am the more eaſily perſuaded, be- 

cauſe I find theſe words in Voſſius: Anno cio 19 

* CXX111, Gaſper Bachetus Diophantum illuftravit. Imo 

« profundis in eum ſpeculationibus immortalem ſibi 

« gloriam comparavit ut judicium. eſt Jacobi de Billy 

1 Vous ut; © Compendienſis, præfatione in Algebram (13). - - - - 

A get. 4. / In the year 1623, Gaſper Bachet :llufrated Diophan- 

25 tus: Nay, by his profound ſpeculations on it, he has 

© acquired to himſelf immortal honour, according to the 

© opinion of James de Billy of Compiegne, in the Pre- 

face to his Algebra” As to the Remark of Mr 

Konig, that Bulialdus publiſhed an edition of Dio- 

| phantus, I believe it to be falſe. I will here give you 

a blunt expreſſion of Malherbe. Mr de Meziriac, 

attended with two or three of his friends, brought 
| 1 


N * * * * * * * N * A 


of Arithmetic and Mathematics. A tranſlation of ſome 
Epiſtles of Ovid into French werſe, auith very curious 


him, wherein are imita- 


» •»ům m- mmm m7], 0... 6 9 


© fionmbus eum ( Diophantum ) illuſtravit (12). -- - - 


ral ln yg (18). 


affirm 


him a book of Arithmetic, written by a Greek au- 
© ther, called Diophantus, whom he had commented 
upon. His friends praiſed the book exceedingly, 
© as being very uſeful to the public; whereupon 


Mr de Meziriac. 


Malherbe aſked them, whether it would bring down 
the price of bread (14). We ſhall ſee, in the next re- (14) The Lis 
mark, what eſteem Mr Des Cartes had for that work of of Malherbe, 
Pag. 10. 


3 4 ” * 
P ke x 
** „ 


[C] 1fall fpeak of the writings which he deſigned 


Mr Pelliſſon obſerves (7), for the preſs.) He had undertaken a new tranilation 


of all the works of Plutarch, with notes, wherein 
he intended to ſhow the faults which Amyot had 


many paſſages which had never been underſtood, and 
to lay open to us the treaſures of antiquity. There 
wanted but a {mall matter of this great and labo- 
rious work to be done, when he died, which is an 
inexpreſſible loſs to the public; all learned men ex- 
pected it with impatience, which was increaſed by 
the fine letter which he wrote to the Academy 
of Paris, to thank them for the honour they had 


he gave an account of his deſign. He has alſo left 
us many pieces finiſhed, but not printed, which it 
were to be wiſhed the public might no longer be de- 
* prived of, viz. Elementorum Arithmeticorum, lib. 13. 


* 'Theſe are the two works which he promiſed at the 
* end of his Preface upon Diophantus. The reft of 
* Ovid's epifiles avithout Commentaries. Apollodori A. 
« thenienſis Grammatici Bibliotheces, five de Deorum Ori- 


© gine libri tres, tranſlated by himſelf, with very learn- 
* ed obſervations. Agathemeres, a Greek Geographer 


not yet printed (15). This paſſage of Mr Guiche- 
non 1s not very exact ; for he give us, as a letter of 
thanks, written to the gentlemen of the French Acade- 
my, a diſcourſe which Mr de Meziriac compoſed in 
conformity to the rules of the Academy. They 


committed in his verſion of this author, to explain 


done him, to admit him into their ſociety, wherein 


Tractatus de Geometricis queſtionibus per Abebram. 


(15) Cuichenon, 
ubi ſupta. 


made by lot with billets, a catalogue of the mem- 


© bers of the Academy; it was ordered, that every 
one ſhould be obliged to make in his turn a diſcourie 
upon ſuch a ſubject, and of ſuch a length as he 
pleaſed (16)..... There were twenty of theſe diſ- 
courſes ipoken ſucceſſively in the Accademy (17) 
The ſeventeenth was ſent by Mr de Meziriac, and 
read in the aſſembly + by Mr de Vaugelas : It was 
intituled De la Traduction. In this diſcourſe the au- 
thor who was reckoned very {killful in the Belles Let- 
tres, and chiefly in the Greek Tongue, after he had 
commended the genius, the pains, and the ſtyle, of 
Amiot in his verſion of Plutarch, and, as it ſeems, with 
ingenuity enough, pretended to ſhow that in divers 
paſiages which he obſerved, to the number of two 


great faults of divers forts, of which he gives ſeve- 
J know that the abbot Ni- 
caiſe, whoſe zeal for the advancement of learning is 
very well known, has been very buſy in finding out 


the Apollodorus of Meziriac, and it is none of his 


fault that the Bookſellers have not printed it. 


(16) Pelliſſon, | 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
99+ | 


(Ci 7) Id. ib. Pag. 


IOO. 


+ The tenth of 
December 1635. 


thouſand, this great tranſlator has committed very : 


18) Pelliſſon, uli 
ſupra, Page 104 


Here follow ſome matters of fact, which con- 


cem another work of this writer. Mr Baillet relates 
that Mr de Des Cartes in a very particular manner 
eſteemed the genius and capacity of Mr Mexiriac, chiefly for 
Arithmetic and Algebra, which he was maſter of to fo 
great a degree, as equalled him to Vieta . . . His work 
on Diophantus of Alexandria, is more than ſufficiant to 


Juſtify the efleem which Des Cartes had for him : but 


it is likely that the public would have ſtill out done him 
in this eſteem, if they had ſeen the treatiſe of Agebra of 


Mr de Mexiriac, and fome other manuſeripts of this au- 


thor, the chief of which is that of the 4 thirteen boaks, 
of the Elements of Arithmetic ſubſervient to Algebra, 
written in Latin, and purchaſed of the heirs of Mr de 

le xir iac 


14 catalogue of 
the manuſcripts of 
Mexiriac, [nt li 
me from Baus 8 
Breſſe, 


21) J 
185th 
190, 
tion 0! 


(22) 8 
LXX. 
ar Paz 
calls h 


(23) 8 
Bruyer 
chapte 
Ments 5 


. 
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of Des Cartes, 


5 learning. 


© Jog 


He was ſtill alive in the year 1704. 


Megiriac about fifteen or fixteen years ago, by one of the 
Reformed religion, who did not fail to carry it out of the 
kingdom, at the time of that revolution, in which the 
Proteſtants <were before the revocation of the edi of Nantes 
% Bullet, Life (1. There is in this narrative a circumſtance that 
es Cube, ſhould be rectified, about which I have received the 
Jem. i, Peg. following memoir (20). BPefides the three books which 
291. M;. Bachet de Megiriac wrote about numbers, and 
auhc he prefixed to his commentaries upon Diophantus, 
he aurote the Elements of Arithmetic, divided into thir- 
teen banks, which were never printed. After his death 
Mr de Meririac, his fon, wvas ſollicited to publiſh them, 
but he jet ſo great a price upon the manuſcript, that no 
bedy would buy it. At laſt he fold it to Mr d' Alibert, 
Treaſurer of France at Montauban, for 1500 livres. 
Air  Alibert intended to print it at his own expence, 
but being ſurprized by death before he could execute his 
diſiun, he gave this manuſcript as he was dying to 
one of his friends, which is all written with the hand of 
Mr de Meziriac the father, This friend gave it after- 
awards to Mr Caſe, who gave it to Ir Picard one of the 
roval academy of ſciences. In the year 1079, Mr Pi- 
(ard gave it tothe aboot Galliys, who, to fulfil the good 
intentions of Mr d Alivert, . offered it to ſeveral Book- 
ſellers to print it. But becauſe theſe elements are of an 
abſtracted ſcience, and in Latin, he has not as yet met 
ewith any Bookſeller, that would undertake the printing of 
it. There is therefore ſomething to be corrected in the 
291½ page of the firſt part of the Life of Des Cartes; 
for he <who purchaſed this manuſcript was not of the 
Reformed religion; and he to whom it ⁊uas given, did 
not carry it out of the kingdom ; and the manuſcript is ſtill 
at Paris. It appears by a letter of Sarravius (21), 
that Mr Morus had undertaken to collect the manu- 


(20) Drawn up 
by the abbot Ga- 
bis, and ſent by 
Mr Simon de 


Vilhebert. 


(21) It is the 
135th, at pag. 


190, of the edi= ſcript books of Mr de Meziriac, and that it was wiſh- 
tion of Utrecht. ed he would perform his promiſe. Doubtleſs Sarravius 


624) See his had inſpired him with this good deſign, when he de- 
LX%th letter, fired him to buy for him all the works of that learned 
at pag. 63, he man (2 2), for he {poke of them with peculiar encomiums. 
cills him always This was in a letter which he wrote March the four- 
Heer abet in- teenth 1644. He thought that Meziriac had been 
Bead of Mc2114- dead about ten years; and conſequently was igno- 
cut. 5 FIRED q 1y Was 1gno 
rant of the true time. | 

For the reſt it is not to be wondered, that no Prin- 
ter could be found for the commentary of Meziriac 
upon Apollodorus. The taſte for this kind of learn- 
ing is wholly loſt, and it is very probable, that if 
Meziriac was now alive, they would not do him the 


Tr decay of 


Honour to go to ſeek for him in Breſſe, to give him 


a place in the French Academy. That which for- 
merly procured him this advantage, would now be a 
reaſon for not thinking of him. The politeneſs of 
his ſtile, the beauty of the French verſes, were not 
the cauſe why he was thought worthy to be one of 
the academy; for it mult be ingenuouſly confeſſed, 
that neither his proſe nor his verſes in our language 
had any thing that was exquiſite, and in this reſpect 
he was much inferior to almoſt all his fellow members. 
It was the only reputation of his knowledge, and the 

_ proofs he gave of his vaſt learning that made him be 
choſen. The times are changed; and an author is now 
of no account who perfectly underſtands Mythology, the 
Greek Poets, their ſcholiaſts, and can make uſe of them 
to clear, or correct, ſome difficult paſſages, a point of 
Chronology, a queſtion of Geography, or of Gram- 
mar, a variation of narratives, &c. Men not only 
prefer to the works of ſuch an author, thoſe that have 
no ſuch thing in them; but alſo call this kind of 
learning pedantry (23). Which is the ready way to diſ- 
courage all young people of good parts from following 
the fludy of Philology. There is no greater affront 
than to be called a Pedant, and therefore men will not 
take the pains to acquire much learning; becauſe they 
are afraid of being expoſed to this ſcandalous treatment 
if they ſhould make it appear, that they have read the 
ancient authors. And where is the man who does not 
love to be reſpected for his knowledge, and who is 
not animated by the hope of glory ? take away this 

Vor N. 


(23) See La 
Bruyere, in the 


chapter of Judg- 
ena, . m. 
498, & ſeq, 


family of this famous academiſt, ſeems to have inherited his knowledge of Mytho- 
y: he is writing the hiſtory of it, every circumſtance of which will be ſupported by, 
or adorned with, ſome paſſages of a Greek or Latin Poet. 

One of his ſons was preſident of the preſidial of Bourg in Breſſe. 


all che court, when he went, in the year 1660, to compliment His Majeſty at Lyons (). 


MEZIRIAC. 


affirm that he was not much above forty five years old when he died [D]: but I cannot 
preciſely tell the number of his years. It is ſaid (m), that Mr D. S. who is. of the (0 Diverſitez 


He was admired by 


hope, and you cool the moſt ardent, you increaſe the 
lazineſs of thoſe who fear a painful application. With - 


out doubt, one of the principal reaſons why the ſtudy of 


the Belles Lettres is ſo much diſuſed, is, that ſeveral who 
either pretend to be, or really are, fine wits, have 
introduced a cuſtom of condemning, as a ſcience fit 
only for the ſchools, and a groſs piece of pedantry, 
all citations of Greek paſſages, and learned remarks. 
They have been ſo unjuſt as to extend their railleries 
to writers who were polite, and knew the world ; as 
Coſtar for inſtance. Who would after this have aſ- 
pired to the glory of a fine wit, by ſetting off his 
reading and critical remarks? If they had only 
condemned thoſe who cite impertinently Plato 
and Ariſtotle, Hippocrates and Varro, to prove 


a thought common to all ages and nations (24), 


they had not diſcouraged ſo many people ; but in 
a diſdainful manner . they have baniſhed thoſe from 
the number of fine gentlemen, and confined them 
to the colleges, who durſt declare that they had made 
collections: they laughed at the Coflars, and even at 
the letters of Voiture, which were intermixed with La- 
tin. The effect of this cenſure was ſo much the great- 
er, becauſe it was cloaked with a very fair pretence, 
which was, that we ſhould labour to poliſh our mind, 
and form our judgment, and nct heap up in our me- 
mory what others have ſaid. The truer this maxim 
is, the more it flatters ſuperſicial and lazy tempers, 
and puſhes them on to ridicule all ſhew of learning. 
Their principal motive was, perhaps, to undervalue 
the merit of others, in order to magnify their own ; 
for if one ſhouldtell them, You condemn this author abo 
cites Greek and Latin : Could you do as much ? Lay your 
hand upon your heart, would you blame him if you were 
able to imitate him? It is very probable, their ſin- 
cerity would be put to an hard trial. But let us 
abridge this digreſſion, and conclude, that things are 


come to ſuch a paſs, that the Nouwelles de la Repub- 


ligue des Letters for the laſt month (25) inform us, 
that the Bookſeller of Paris, who would print the 
verſion of Homer, made by Madam Dacier, will not 
print the original with it. He is afraid, no doubt, 
that the fight of the Greek character will fright the 
readers, and hinder the ſale of the book. Confider, 
I beſeech you, what was written from Paris to Mr Ber- 


nard, and what he has inſerted in his Nouvelles for 


the month of October laſt. The Telemacomania is a 
book full of wit and fire (26). It is divided into two 
parts : the author (27) ſhows, in the firſt part, that 
the church had always an averſion for romances. The 
ſecond part is much longer than the firſt, but it is all 
more tedious, becauſe the author makes it his only bu- 
fineſs to ſhow the anachroniſms and faults in Hiſtory 
and Mytholog y which are in Telemachus (28). By this 
you may judge what is the prevailing humour, and 
conclude, that the commentary upon Apollodorus 


would be laughed at in Paris; and this the Book- 


ſellers know very well, and therefore will notprint it. It 
is a work of too much learning. 

[D] It is a miſtake to affirm that he was not much 
above forty frve years old when he died.) This age only 
is aſſigned him in the Hiſtory of the French Acade- 
my. Others ſay, he lived forty ſeven years (29). 
But it is certain he died not ſo young ; for his father 
who had him by the firſt marriage, married again in 
1586. The contract of this ſecond marriage 1s dated 
September 27, as Mr Guichenon informs us. I with 
he had been as careful to ſet down the day of people's 
birth, as the day of their marriage and wills. The 
one would not have been more difficult to him than the 
other as to the family of Mrde Meziriac. He knew the 
ſon of this learned man, and by him probably he re- 


covered the memoirs which taught him what he relates 
Why then did he not aſk him the 
days of their births? If he had done it, we might 
have known certainly how long this member of the 


of this family. 


French academy lived. 
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Curieuſes, Tom. 
vii, pag. 121, 
122, Dutch E- 
dit. | 


(n) Taken from 
the Mercure Ga- 
lant of January 

1705, pag. 132. 


(24) Herillue 
will always cite 
whether he 
ſpeaks, ha- 
rangues, or 
writes. He 
makes the prince 
of Philoſophers 
ſay, that wine 
inebriates, and 
the Roman Ora- 
tor, that water 
tempers it. If 
he falls upon th 
ſubject of Mora- 
lity, it is not he 
but the divine 
Plato, who af- 
firms, that vir- 
tue is amiable, - 
and vice odious, 
and that both 
the one and the 
otaer grow into a 
habit. The 
moſt common 
and trivial things, 
which he himſelf 
is able to think 
of, he will be 
indebted to the 
Antients for, to 
Latin and Greek 
authors. La 
Bruyere, ibid, 
Pag. 525. 


(25) Bernard, 
Nouvelles de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 
Now. 1700. page 
586, 587, 


(26) Idem, Nou- 
vel. for the month 
of October 1700, 
Pag. 385. 


(27) That is, 
the abbot Faydit. 


(28) Id. ib. ag. 
389, 390. 


(29) Baillet, 
Jodgm. on the 
Poets, num. 


1432. 
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(a) He was af- 
terwards ſuperin- 
tendant of the 
churches of Po- 
merania, 


(5) Taken from 


It is prefixed to 
his Syntagma Hiſ- 
toriæ Eccle- 
ſiaſticæ, and to 
his Syntagma 
Hiſtoriæ Politice, 
I have alſo taken 
ſomething from 
Witte, Memor, 
 Theolog, pag. 
1282, & ſeg, 


(1) Firſt preacher 
at the court of 
the elector of 
Brandenburg. 


12) Ex Dan. 
Hartnaccio, in 
Vita Micrelii. 


(3) A daughter, 
who was mar- 

rid, and a fon 
who ſtudied Di- 
vinity. 


(4) Taken from 
bis Funcral Pro- 
gramma, apud 
Witte, Memor, 
Theolog. Pag. 
1286, 1287. 


) Witte, ibid. 
pay, 1289, & 
Ji 


1630, 1644, and 1660, in 8yo. 
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MICR'ALIUS 


MICRALIUS(Joun) profeſſor of Divinity at Stetin, was born at Cuſlin in 


Pomerania the third of September in the year 1597. 


of his own country, and, in the year 1614, 


Cramer who taught Theology there (a), and under Joachim Prætorius, &c. 


He began his ſtudies in the college 
he continued them at Stetin under Daniel 
He there 


maintained a diſpute de Deo uno & trino in the year 1616, which procured him great 


eſteem. He went the year following to the 
diſpute de Veritate tranſcendentali. 


univerſity of Konigſberg, and there held a 


He received in the year 1621 at the univerſity of 


Griphſwald the degree of Maſter in Philoſophy, after having maintained a theſis dz 
Meteoris : ſome time after, he went to Leipſic to finiſh his ſtudies, and was made profeſſor 
of Rhetoric in the Royal College at Stetin in the year 1624, and rector of the ſenate ſchool 
bs Life, writ by in the year 1627, and rector of the Royal College and profeſſor of Theology in the year 
Daniel Hartnac. 1649, having received the degree of Doctor of Divinity in the univerſity of Griphſwald 
the ſame year 1649 [A]. He had obtained by his ſollicitations in the 1642, that there 
might be profeſſors of Law, Phyſic, and Mathematics, in the Royal College, and that 


a certain number of ſtudents might be maintained there at the public charge. 


He made 


a journey to Sweden in the year 1653, and had the honour to pay his reſpects to queen 
Chriſtina, who gave him very obliging marks of her liberality. He died the third of 


December in the year 1658. 


[4] He was made Doctor of Divinity .. .. in the 


year 1649.] He was put upon aſking this degree, 


becauſe in a famous diſpute he had had with John Ber- 
gius (1), the latter arrogantly boaſted of his being an 
old Doctor in Divinity, to which Micrzlius could 
only anſwer, that he had received the degree of Ma- 
ſter in Philoſophy before Bergius. Queen Chriſtina 
was at the charge of promoting Micrzlius to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity (2). The diſpute I ſpeak 
of related to the differences between the Lutherans and 
Calviniſts. „ | 

[B] He was married three times.] He married his 
firſt wife in the year 1627. She was daughter to 
Joachim Prætorius, archdeacon, and profeſſor at 
Stetin. He loſt her at the end of one year with a 
child he had by her. He married again in the year 1630 
a daughter of David Reutz, ſuperintendant of eaſtern 
Pomerania, and had by her nine children, of which 
there were but two (3) alive when he died. He took 
a third wife in the year 1642, by whom he had fix 
children who all ſurvived him. She was daughter of 
Michiel Hecken, ſuperintendant of Primiſlaw (4). 
All theſe marks of the fruitful bleſſing which Gop 
ſhed upon him having been ſpecified in his funeral 


Programma, I did not think it proper to paſs them 


over in filence. | ns 

[CJ I Hall jet down thetitles of his principal works. ] 
His Ethnophronius contra Gentiles de Principiis Religio- 
is Chriſtiane was printeg/At Stetin in the years 1647, 
1651, and 1674, in He publiſhed a continuation 
of it in the year A5 2 in 4to, contra Fudaicas depra- 
vations, His Lexicon Philofophicum was printed in the 
ſame city in the years 1653 and 1661, in 4to. 
Eeterodoxia Calviniana de Pradeſiinatione, at Stetin 
in the year 1651 in 4to, and 1665 in 12mo. Syntag- 
ma Hiſftoriarum Eccleſiæ, in the fame city in the years 
It has been ſince 
printed in 4to, with the continuation of Mr Hartnac. 
I make ule of the fifthedition which is of Leipſic 1699, 
in two volumes. Monftroſe opinionis Iſaacii Peyrerit 
ſeriptoris Galli de Pre-Adamitis abominanda feditas, 
at Stetin in the year 1656, in 4to. Sntagma Hiſto- 
riarum Politicarum, at Stetin in the years 1627, 1633, 
in 8vo, and 1654 in 4to. I ſhall ſpeak of 
it in the following remark. Thoſe who have a mind 
to ſee the titles of the other works of Micrælius, both 
Latin and German, need only read the Sieur 
Witte (5). | 

[D] Hall make ſome obſervations on the additions to 
his Political Hiſtory.) The laſt edition is of Leipſic 
in the year 1702, in two volumes in 4to. The whole 
title of it is as follows: Johannis Micrelii Pomerani 
Hiſtoria Politica, qua Imperiorum, Regnorum, Electo- 
ratnum, Ducatuum, Rerumque publicarum omnium orig i- 
nes, incrementa, fata, bello pacegue geſta ad annum a 
Chriſta nato 164.8 deſeribuntur, cum Continuatione Dani- 
elis Hartnaccii Pomerani, qui ad exitum uſque ſuperioris 
ſeculi eandem eadem methods j urta annorum ſeriem per- 
texuit, & totum Opus Autoribus in margine, unde iſt- 
hac defſumta, adductis, Tabulis Chronologicis & Gene- 
alggicis Indicibuſque plane novis & bocupletifſimis exorna- 
wit, I am perſuaded Mr Hartnac will not take it ill 


He had been married three times (5) [B]. 
the titles of his principal works [CJ, and make ſome obſervations [D] on the additions to 


I ſhall ſet down 
his 


that T point at ſome things, which ſeem to me faulty 
in his additions, and by that means do all I can, 
that thoſe who reprint general hiſtories may give us 
good Appendixes. It is their cuſtom to add to them 
ſuch things as have happened between the former edi- 
tion and their own. (6) : and when they find a conti- 
nuation ready done, as that for inſtance of Mr Hartnac, 
they chuſe rather to copy it than be at the trouble to 
compoſe a new one: but they will at leaſt endeavour 
to correct what they copy, when they are advertiſed 
of the faults. | 

J fay then in the firſt place, Mr Hartnac does 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh perſons, their proper names, 
titles, Sc. He tells us of one Conde, Condæus, who 


took Gernſhac in Germany in the year 1691, and 


the fort of Haberſtein (7). But there was no gene- 
ral of the name of Conde that year in the armies of 
France. 
a brother's ſon of the duke of Savoy (8) : which is a 
miſtake ; for this duke has no brother, and the rela- 
tion between theſe two princes ariſes only from their 
being deſcended of Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, 
great-grand-father of prince Eugene. He gives to the 


mareſcha! de Lorge, the title of Marquis (9), which (9) Ibid. Tem, it, 


ſhould have been that of count. 
IT. I obſerve, he does not ſufficiently characte rize 


events: he ſometimes forgets the moſt eſſential circum- 


ſtances, or at leaſt thoſe the reader ought to be infor- 
med of, in order to judge rightly of the ſtate of af- 
fairs. I ſhall inſtance but in one example: he affirms 
prince Eugene forced the marquis de Catinat to raiſe the 
ſiege of Suſa in the month of July 1693, that he bom- 
barded Pignerol in the month of September, and blew 
up, by mines, the fort of St Brigitt: that he fought a 
battle in the month of October, in which both ſides 
loſt a vaſt number of men, and yet the victory was 


doubtful; and laſtly that he drove the enemy beyond 


the Alps. Marchionem de Catinat Eugenius Dux ab 


He fays, prince Eugene, a Frenchman, is 


(6) Compare 
what I fay in 
the Diſſertation 
on defamatory 
Libels, zum. c, 
and remark [ 
at the beginning. 


(7). Hartnacclu:, 
Tom. 1, pag. 


— 


566. 


Pag. 134+ 


urbis Suſe obfidione Fulio Menſe fortiter repulit : Septem- 
bri Pignarolum inj ectis ignibus globiſque majoribus wa-_ 


flavit, fortalitium Brigitte actis Cuniculis ewertit; 
Octobri denique ambiguo marte & plurimis utringue cœ- 
fis pugnavit, hoftem denique difficillimo montes niveſque 
gradu finibus excedere coegit (10). Theſe are the words 
of Mr Hartnac, and may be cenſured in many reſpeds, 
for, I. Prince Eugene did not command all the troops, 
he commanded only thoſe of the emperor, the duke of 
Savoy commanded in chief, and in perſon, the whole 
army : to him therefore he ought to have aſcribed all 


the exploits, ſince he did not enter into particulars, but 


only took notice of the molt remarkable ſucceſſes of the 
campaign. II. It is not true that Mr de Catinat was 
ever forced to raiſe the ſiege of Suſa. He took this 
town in the month of November 1690, and kept it 
till it was reſtored by the peace in the year 1696. It 
may be thought that Mr Hartnac by miſtake put Su/a 
inſtead of Coni. I allow it ; but, III. I obferve that 
the ſiege of Coni was raiſed in the year 1691, and not 
in the year 1693. I obſerve, IV, that Mr de Catinat 
was not there in perſon : V. that prince Eugene did 
not force the lines of the beſiegers: he did not even 
attack them. Mr de Dulonde who commanded the 
7 beſiegers 


(10) Hart. Jem. 
25 PA. 56d, 
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(13) 8 


Faſtes 
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Eugene, printed 
at the Hague, 

in the year 1702, 
pag. 109; J 


169. 
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300. 


| 1.1) Sahaudi anno 
5 \ 4 ＋ * * ; n 
E 1502 (it could 
| Ewe been 1093) 
A Pign roli obſeſ- 
185 „ :A@ . 
ſione rejeEtt, Ite- 
rumaue ſcederati 
illorur prope. - 
Nlarſialiam £ravi 
ctade muletori 


(15) See the 
Life of prince 
Eugene, Pag 


2051 LUUs 


(16) Valentinia- 

nam proditione 

ceperunt. Ibid, 
: * 50 1 3 1 * 


eciu?, I ; | (17 Per Johan- 
E. 1 nenn Barthium 
quoque Batavo- 
rum naves, nu- 
mero licet ſupe- 
riores profſigat 
(Rex Calliæ) 
cquc captis mag- 
nam frumenti 
copiam aufert. 


Tem, 15 z : ? Ibid. pag. 134. 


(13) See the 
Faſtes of Father 
du Londel, under 
the tepenty ninth 


7 June 1694. 


varum, 


Alder 


his political hiſtory. 


beſiegers retired out of hearing, and that without any 
neceſſity as the French believed: and indeed he was 
taken up, and turned out of favour (11). Therefore 
the expreſſions of the Hiſtorian, ab ob/idione. . . . forti- 
ter repulit Marchionem de Catinat, are deceitful, fince 
they lead one to think that Mr de Catinat raiſed the 
fiege in perſon after he had been ſoundly beaten. An 
exact Hiftorian always chuſes his words with ſo much 
care; that he does not leave his readers to gueſs whe- 
ther the beſigers retired of themſelves, or waited to 
be attacked. VI. The circumſtance ſhould not have 
been ſuppreſied, that the fort of St Brigitt was be- 


ſieged in form, and that the French defended it 


many days and aiterwards retreated to Pignerol. VII. 
He ought not to have confined himſelf to the bombard- 
ing of Pignerol, nor have ſaid that the bombs utter- 
ly deſtroyed that place, vaſlavit. Fair dealing re- 
quired of him to intimate, that the allies beſieged it, 
and were not able to take it, and that their bom- 
barding did no great miſchief to it (12). VIII. Sin- 
cerity will not permit one to reckon the battle of 
Mariaghz among thoſe whole ſucceſs is doubtful. The 
writers againſt the French acknowledge, whether they 
will or no, that the mareſchal de Catinat gained it 
(13). Mr Hartnac makes the ſame confeſſion in other 
parts of his book, and that where he owns the raifing 
of the ſiege of Pignerol (14). IX. It is falſe, that 
Mr de Catinat was forced by the Allies to return be- 
vond the Alps; and therefore it is an improper ex- 
prefiion to tay, finibus excedere corgit: they could 
not hinder him from ſtaying in Piedmont, and 
from coniuming the forage there as long as he thought 
fit, nor did he depart trom thence but by the orders 
of the king his maſter (15). | | | 

It is ealy to ſee after all this, that T might have ſaid, 
not only that he omits ſome eſſential circumſtances, but 
likewiſe that he ſubſtitutes falſe ones, which alter the 
nature of the fact. He has committed this fault very 


palpably where he ſpeaks of the taking of Valencien- 


nes; for, not contented with concealing that this place 
was carried by aſſault the eighth day of the ſiege; he 
ſays, that the French became maſters of it by treachery 
(16). If J had a mind to ſet down all the miſtakes 
like that which follows, I ſhould have a long cata- 


logue to make. He affirms that John Barth, having 


beat the Dutch Fleet in the year 1694, found a great 


quantity of corn in the ſhips he took from them (17). 


Here is a falſe circumſtance ſubſtituted by ſuppreſſing 
a true one. He ſhould have faid that John Barth was 
convoy to ſeveral veſſels loaded with corn, and that 
having beat the Dutch men of war he ſaved the corn 
and carried it to France (18). he 

I fay, in the third place, he does not always obſerve 
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the order of time: he ſometimes tranſpoſes, he 

anticipates, he confounds the dates. I ſhall give 

ſome inſtances. He aſſerts that Lewis XIV hav- 

ing taken Grave in the month of July in the year 1672, 

beneged and ſubdued Maeſtricht, rayaged the country 

of 'I riers, ſeized on ſeveral towns there, and became 

maſter of the principality Orange, and of the county 

of Burgundy ; but that the town of Groningen de- 

tended itſelf vigorouſly againſt the biſhop of Munſter 

(19). Every body may ſee, that this is confounding ofthe | 
times. Maeſtricht was not ſubdued till the year 1673, (19) Hart. Toms 
nor the Franche-Comté conquered till the year 1674. % Fag. 139: 
But the taking of Grave, and the reſiſtance of Gro- 13“ 

ningen belong to the year 1672. Our author adds, 

that France received a very great blow by the loſs 

of Philipſburg, and by that of mareſchal de Turenne, 

and yet that after this ſhe laid Haguenau in aſhes, and 

many other towns, and took Conde and Bouchain. 

Obſerve that Mr de Turenne was killed in the year 

1075, and Philipſburg fell into the hands of the Ger- 

mans in the month of September 1676, and Conde and 

Bouchain were taken in the ſpring of the year 1676, 

and that Haguenau was a town which the French 

made to ſerve as a rampart (20). They were far from 

burning it. I ſhall give two examples more. He (20) Montecu- 
ſays that in the year 1689 the duke de Noailles took culi had befieged 
Campredon in Catalonia (21), and that the marquis it in the year 
of Bouflers having almoſt ruined Kocheim, at laſt tool: 1975. 

Mentz (22). Every body knows that Mentz, with- , 11 © 
out having been in the leaſt attacked, received a (27) „ the 
French garriſon in the month of October in the year 133. 
1688, and that Cocheim was taken by the marquis 


de Bouflers the twenty fixth of Auguſt in the year (22) Kochei- 


1689, and that the French loſt Mentz after a long es 1 | 
ſiege the eighth of September in the year upp ae 964-pa0k 
1689 (23). The laſt example contains a fault in pugnat. "Bad. 
Geography. Mr Hartnac tells us that in the month of 
September in the year 1688, the French, under the con- (23) See Mr 
duct of the Dauphin, entring the dominions, of his Hartnac himſelf, 
highneſs the elector Palatine by Fort-Louis, which is 8 205 Ha 
built on an iſland of the Rhine, took Neuſtad and cs 7 
Keiſerſluthern, and afterwards Spire and Worms (24). (24) Tom, 
It is obvious to every one, that the taking of theſe places 561. 
ſhould have preceded the paſſage of the Rhine, and 

that however it is not by Fort-Louis that one is to paſs 

in order to ſeize on Neuſtad. _ ; 

It is certain, that, in order to rank things accord- 

ing to their dates, it 1s not ſufficient to be provided 

with good Chronological tables; it is neceſſary even to _ fl 
conſult a very good Journal, and in this the news pa- . py la 
pers may be uſeful. It would be of great ſervice to the Republiq. des 
compilers of Hiſtory, if Chronological accounts were Lettres, Feb. 
publiſhed like that of Father du Londel (25). 1099, Page 323. 


7, fag. 


MICYLLUS(]ames) born at Straſburg, April 6, 1503, holds a very honourable 


place among the learned men of his age. He ſtudied in the moſt famous univerſities of 


Germany, and ſpent near five years at that of Erford, where he contracted a very cloſe. 


friendſhip with Joachim Camerarius, which laſted as long as his life, 
was Moltzer (a). The name of Micyllus was given him, becauſe he admirably acted 


8 . (a) Moreri ſays 
His family name 77,2; Mr 
Teiſſier, in his 


the part of Micyllus [ 4] in a piece upon the ſtage, wherein a Dialogue of Lucian (5) ton» te 


i Thuanus, Met- 
was repeated before a great number of auditors. He was ſoon known to be very well quali- „ Konig, 
hed to make a college flouriſh; for, in the year 1527, he taught the Latin and 


cher, Konig, in 
his Bibhoth. 


$4 Y oh | RR d . Mat zlerus. 
Greek tongues in that of Francfort: and he acquitted himſelf ſo well in that ſtation that 


at Heidelberg he was choſen profeſſor of the Greek tongue in the year 153 2. 
he went; but he ſtayed not long there, for the magiſtrates of Francfort having recalled 


(4 ] He adfed... . the part of Migllas.] FHagius 
in the Life of Peter Lotichius, gives an exact account 
of this adventure; but inſtead of ſaying he had it from 
one who was a ſpectator of it at Francfort (this was 


| John Lonicerus Greek profeſſor at Marpurg) he ſhould 
(1) Lib, i, 81. Nv cited Micyllus himſelf (1), as Melchior Adam has 
one. | 


Fortuito quendam Micylli nomina caſu 
Repperi, & in mores tranfiit ille meos. 


{t auas by chance I found the name 
Micyllus, which my own became. 


There is in Moreri fortitudo inſtead of fortnito, 
which was corrected in the Dutch Editiov, by La- 


1 


(5) That whoſe 
title is Somnium, 


ſeu Gallus, 


Thither 
him 


dendo. For the reſt I have every where put Micyllus, 
tho? I know that d'Ablancourt, who calls him Micyle 
in his tranſlation of Lucian, was approved by Mr Me- 
nage (2). If I had been condemned for this by that (2) Obſervations 
learned man, yet I ſhould not have been cenſured upon the French 


with regard to orthography ; for I do not ſay, Mycil „ vol. i, 
lus, as the greateſt part of the German writers "all him fag. 346. 


when they ſpeak of Facobus Micyllus, wherein, ſays he, 

they are fo much the more to blame, becauſe this name 

was given him, for acting well the part of Micylus in 

Lucian, when he was a ſchoolboy. Menage is not the (3) Voſſius, de 
only perſon who has ſaid that Micyllus was then a Scient. Mathem, 
ſchool-boy (3), which is very likely: but it is not 7g. 78. Teif- 
very ealy to reconcile this with what is related above, 3 


that this piece was acted at Frankfort; for it doe Nat. 125 
not appear, that Micyllus ſtudied there. Melchior Alan — 
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MICYLLUS MILLETIERE. 
him, he re- aſſumed his former poſt in their city. He returned to Heidelberg [B], when 
the Reformation was received there (c); and taught publickly the Greek tongue, and 
and at his own houſe the Latin tongue with good ſucceſs, rill he died, which happened 
the twenty eighth of January 1558 [C]. He had not long before a conference with 
Melanchthon who was come to Heidelberg at the deſire of the elector Otho Henry, 
to concert the new ſtatutes of the univerſity. Micyllus was one of the beſt Poets of his 
time in Germany [DJ. He had a great many children; but he left only two ſons, 
. whereof one ſtudied the Law, and was chancellor to the elector Palatine ; the other was a 


Vits Philofoph, Taylor by trade in Heidelberg (d). I ſhall ſay ſomething of his works [Z]. 


e) That is, in 
1546, ex Slei- 
dano, lib. xvi. 


(4) In Vita Lo- 
tichii Secundi, 


Pag. 69. 


him. 


makes him go from Straſburg to the moſt famous uni- 
verſities of Germany. 

[B] He returned to Heidelberg.) Melchior Adam 
deſcribes the time of this return only by the two cir- 
cumſtances of the war of Smalcald, and the reception 
of the Goſpel in Heidelberg. Donec ſub bellum Smal- 


caldicum cum wariis Germania concuteretur motibus, at- 


que Heidelbergæ Ewvangelii doctrina reciperetur, eodem 


ad Græcanicæ linguæ profeſſionem accerſitus rediit. This 
denotes the year 1546, or 1547, and agrees with the 
marginal note, wherein this author ſays, that Micyl- 
lus was twenty years in the ſervice of the city of Franc- 
fort, and more than ten, tho' with ſome interruption, 
in the ſervice of the electors Palatine. 

[C] He died the twenty eighth of Fanuary 1558.] 
This ſhows that John Hagius, who ſays (4), that 
Micyllus, Melanchthon, and Lotichius Secundus, died 
the fame year, is miſtaken: he ſhould have ſaid it 
only of the two laſt, for they indeed died in 1560. 
Moreri is miſtaken only in the day, who ſays, that 
Micyllus died the twenty third of January: probably 
the duodetrigeſimo of Melchior Adam had dazzled 


[D] He was one of the beft Poets of his time in Ger- 
many.] Nevertheleſs the critics have obſerved a great 


many faults in his verſes, and even ſome in reſpe& of 

quantity. See the cenſure or the Promulſis Critica of 

John Peter Lotichius, in chap. 14, wherein there is 

an error of the preſs concerning the year of the birth 

of Micyllus, which is ſaid to be 1553, inſtead of 

1503. We learn from that book, that Micyilus after (5) Apud Mer 
the example of the Poets of antiquity, had a very Adam. pag. 5 
{mall ſhare in the favours of fortune: Variam ac nower- Philoſoph. Ger. 
cantem, dum viweret, expertus fortunam . . . que ſors il. man. 

li cum majorum gentium veteribus poctis fuit communis. | 


[E] 1 hall ſay ſomething of bis works. His treatiſe l. Bi 


De re metrica, is a maſter-piece, as Melanchthon fays. theque of Gef. 


See what he ſays of it (5). De re metrica extant ner, excepts the 
eruditiſſimi & conſummatiſſimi libri tres Jacobi Micylli, Metamorphchs; 
quo nemo Latine ſcripſit proſodiam eruditius aut bur s #2 in the 

catalogue of the 


* diligentivs. - - - - There are three books of the miſt Podien lin., 
learned and accompliſhed Fames Micyllus about guan- the rotes of Mi 
* tity, than whom none ever wrote a proſody in Latin cyl\us upon the 
* more karnedly or accurately. His other works are fifteen boots f 
notes upon Ovid (6) and Lucan, the tranſlation of harps. 
ſome pieces of Lucian with ſcholia ; ſome, notes upon 

the genealogy of the gods compoſed by Poccace ; ſe- (7) See the tis 
veral Greek and Latm verſes ; a tranſlation of Taci- of his other | 
citus into the German tongue; Arithmetice Iii, Works in the I: 


libri duo, &c (7). — ag 
N ner. . 


MILLETIERE (TR ZO RHILVSs BRACHET SIEUR DE LA) acquired a repu- 


tation much greater than good for meddling in matters of religion, and endeavouring to 
reconcile the Catholics and Proteſtants in France. One of his antagoniſts deſcribed him 
(a) Samuel Ma- after the following manner (a): that after he had ſtudied the Law ſuperficially at Heidelberg, 


refius, in Anti- he was admitted advocate; that he was ſo much in love with an attorney's daughter, 
chriſto revelato, x 


lib. ii, cap. vlt. that he fell dangerouſly ſick, and that he neither would nor could be cured but by 60% Mo 
pag. 562, © marrying her; that he hoped to find cauſes by means of his father-in-law, and upon this Gu exp 
ſeq. | : ; - , , X miſſum 
account applied himſelf to the bar, but being at a ſtand in one pleading () he was fo diſgu- librurm 
(2) Dom gs ſted with the practice of the Law, that he ſer up for a Divine; that he was heard to diſpute e 
er. ſenatu. about matters of religion in the court, whither he went ſtill as a hearing advocate, and * 
* u. there ſputtered out Hebrew; that he affected a great zeal againſt Arminianiſm; that he Ee 
occaſioned the conference of Cameron with Tilenus; and that by all theſe motions he Molina 

obtained the office of an elder in the conſiſtory of the church of Paris, and afterwards was 15 75 

made deputy of the province to the aſſembly of Rochelle; that he had the chief hand Tus va 

in the tumultuous reſolutions of that aſſembly, which overturned the ſtate of the churches; Auen 

that his conduct in this deputation is very well known, and with what heat he wrote againſt vnenti⸗ 

Tilenus, his particular enemy [A], and how little the ſucceſs of his journey to the States- 20. 

General anſwered the hopes he had raiſed in the aſſembly at Rochelle; that being returned E 

home, he ſollicited the affairs of the duke of Rohan at court, and that he was ſuſpected Pg 7: 

of being concerned in enterprizes pernicious to his country, and of holding correſpondence of 

with foreigners; that he was apprehended and ſent to Toulouſe where, after he had (ro) N 

endured the torture and a long impriſonment [B], he framed the firſt plan of the me 

Fs „„ Syncretiſm; 

. G 

ö [A] It is known . . . with what heat he wrote againſt that the Chamber of the Edict, ſitting at Beziers, cauſed — 1 
Tilenus, his particular enemy.) In the beginning of the the anſwer of La Milletiere to the advertiſement of (2) At page bots pag. <1 

(1) French Mer- month of March, 1621 (1), there came forth, under Tilenus, to be burnt by the hand of the hangman, and © ,. oo 
cury, Tom, vii, the name of Abraham Elintus, an advertiſment to ordered an enquiry to be made after the name of the (72) 14 
ad annum 1621, the aſſembly of Rochelle (2), wherein the Reformed author; which decree was made October 6, 1626. (5 Ac d b. SH 


OY See the twelfth volume of the French Mercury (4). f gg 
For the reſt Father Ange de Raconis, a Capuchin pag. 313. 
preacher, made uſe of ſeveral extracts out of thoſe © 
of Tilenus, who was the author of this advertiſement. writings of Tilenus and La Milletiere; and he informs (6) Nephew to 
La Milletiere, ſecretary to the aſſembly of Rochelle, us (5), that Du Moulin cho/e among all the reſt, La Mil. the Capuchin. 
wrote an anſwer to this piece, and intituled it, 4 Dif® letiere, as his champion, to oppoſe him againſt Raconis (6), 3 
courſe of the true Reaſons why thoſe of the Reformed religion when the baroneſs de Courwille was inſiructed. Note, (7) 9 85 
in France can, and ought in conſcience to, refit with force of that Grotius did not approve of La Milletiere's pub- a9 5 der alt 

| arms the open perſecution of the enemies of their religion and liſhing a work ſo capable of rendring the cauſe of the he 5 1 500 (te 
9 At Page "5 the State. Tilenus replied in a little book which was in Reformed odious to princes (7). 3 
es Hiſtory * ® tituled, An Examination of a Book intituled, A Dif- DUB] That he wwas ſent to Toulouſe, where after he had (3) Le Milken 
the edict of courſe f the true Reaſons why thoſe of the Reformed endured the torture, and a long impriſonment.) He himſelf 1 2 46-4 
Nantes, book vii, Religion, &c. See in the eighth volume of the French informs us of a very peculiar circumſtance in his proceſs. R. ferme, jar 
pag. 423. Mercury (3) the contents of theſe two pieces. Note, I had in my hands, lays he (8), the ſentence of my death, 197, 198. 

I, 


LAWN 


were earneſtly exhorted to ſubmit to their prince, and 
not to undertake to preſerve to themſelves by a war 


(2) It is inſerted the poſſeſſion of the edits. Elintus was the anagram 


in the French 
Mercury, ibid, 


new £9 
uchm. 


. T. 
us, L 
art ! 

TY Pi 5 

„See 4. 


th letter. 


Millrtiere, 
Ul 

U of 

holique 


7 = (9) Molinæus 


diu expectato 
miſſum ad ſe 
librum excepit 
duro reſponſo, ut 
& priorem fece- 
rant tum ipſe 
tum Rivetus Re- 
ſcripſit Mileterius 
Molinæo falſe 
ſatis, quippe Gal- 
lico ſermone quo 
plus valet, & 


\ euzdam dixit ad 


Molinzum per- 


. Unentia non 


Vane. Grottus, 
Epi, 84.1, in- 
ter Epiſtol. Ec- 


cleſ. & Tbeolog. 


Pag 793, Edit. 


in fil. 


MILLETIERE. 213 


Syncretiſm; that having recovered his liberty by the clemency of the prince, and the (.) Tax alin 
interceſſion of his friends, he engaged to make all the Reformed return to the Romiſh ane fur fubf- 


. j . dium ex publica 
communion, and that by this means he thought he was to ſhew his gratitude for the ſollicitatione in 


annual penſion of a thouſand crowns that were given him; that he printed many books Sm nezero- 


rum famoſæ cu- 


about the re-union of the religions [C], and becauſe he did not pay a deference to the juſtam meretri- 


remonſtrances of the conſiſtory of Charenton, he was at laſt excommunicated, r 


did not hinder him from going to church 


conſtantly; that he maintained his family 


another way, which was by ſolliciting, as a brother-in-law, the ſuits of a famous courtezan, 


to whom he was indeed related in this degree of affinity, for ſhe was a baſtard of the | 
Attorney whoſe daughter he had married (c); that no body denied, but he was grafted : 3 Pag. 
into honourable families, yet it was well known what trade his grandfather followed 


in Orleans (d) [ Dl. 


This I have taken out of a book printed in the year 1642. The 


reader may ſee elſewhere (e), that La Milletiere continued {till in the external profeſſion 
of the Retormed religion in the year 1645, at the time of the national ſynod of Charenton, . . 
The proceedings of the aſſembly againſt him obliged him to declare himſelf openly (F); 74) See letter cr, 


that is, he embraced the Romiſh communion. 


He abjured towards the end of March 


1645, He continued ſtill to write upon the controverſy, and to ſay that the re- union 


of the two religions was eaſy to be effected [E]. The firſt work he publiſhed after 


drawn up by the hand of the firſt prefident Maſuyer, aue 
the authority of the parliament of Toulouſe, in which 1 


found my ſelf condemned as one accuſed and convitted of 


the crimes charged upon me, and this ſentence wwas put 
into the hands of the recorder, before the conſultation about 
it in parliament, which, by their interlocutory, was the 


occaſn of the delay, whereby afterwards I obtained my 


liberty and preſervation from the ſovereign authority. 


[C] That he printed many books about the re-union of | 


the religions.) He began with a letter which he pub- 
liſhed in French in the year 1634, and it was fol- 
lowed two years after by a work in Latin divided into 
two parts. In the firſt he examined the diſpute about 
St Peter's ſupremacy, about juſtification, prayers for 
the dead, the invocation of ſaints, and the euchariſt. 
In the ſecond, he treated of nature and grace, and of 
predeſtination. 'This book he ſent to the ableſt mini- 
ſters ; and ſeveral anſwers were made to it: Among 


the reſt that of Mr du Moulin was very ſharp, to 
which he wrote a reply in French, which Grotius did 


not deſpiſe (9). In my opinion, none anſwered the 
ſecond book of La Milletiere better than Mr Daille, 


whoſe anſwer is intituled, An Examination of the Ad- 


vice of Mr de la Milletiere, about the Accommodation 
of differences in Religion; which he publiſhed in Latin 


and French in the year 1636. This examination was 


refuted by Mr de la Milletiere, and that refutation ob- 


liged Mr Daille to write an apology ; but he did not 


publiſh it (10). His adverſary publiſhed a new book 
after the holding of the national ſynod of Alengon in 
the year 1637, with this title, The means of Chriſtian 
Peace by the Re-union of the Catholics and Proteſtants 
as to the Differences of Religion (11). After this he 
publiſhed ſeveral other books, whoſe titles need not 
be ſet down, I will only add, that he became ſo 
captious, that he wrote an apology for the method 
of Peter Veron. He thought he had juſtified it by 
reaſons which no miniſter could anſwer : Of which he 
boaſts in the ninth page of his Catholzque Reforme, print- 


(io) The Life of ed at Paris in the year 164.2. 


Mr Daille, pag, 
21, 


(tr) Hiſt. of the 


Edict of Nantes, e 


Pag. 515, 


(12) 1d. ib. pag, 


$14, 515. 


Let us ſee the judgment that is given of him by the 
Hiſtorian of the eclict of Nantes (12). * La Milletiere 
* was a raſhconceited man, who thought thatnone came 
near his great merits and capacity. Moreover, either 
the fear that the court, remembring what was paſſed, 
* would give him trouble, or the hope of acquiring 
* much honour, or making a great fortune by the 
* ſucceſs of that enterprize, or the praiſes which the 
< Jeſuits gave him to draw him over to their party, 
* ſo byaſſed his mind, that he came entirely into the 
project of the cardinal, and drew up a plan of an 
accommodation exactly in the terms which that 
* prelate deſired. He vindicated the Romiſh church 
* almoſt in every thing; and in thoſe which he did 

not take the trouble to juſtify, he made uſe of 
the ſofteſt expreſſions, under pretence of explain- 
ing them, giving them out as queſtions, which 
ought not to hinder the Reformed from being re- 
conciled. | N 

[D] No body denied that he awas grafted into honoura- 
ble families, but his grandfather*s trade was well known 
+ + i Orleans.) Let us relate the very words of him 
who affirms this. Homo male feriatus putavit non 


R M a a „ 


© aliter quam alios contemptim deprimendo, imagina- 


V OL. IV. 


his 


neſciretur quam artem avus ipſius Aureliz exercue- 
rit ; ipſum vero a ſuis collactaneis ſemper cum riſu 
exceptum, quoties nobilitatis ſuz ſermonem pro 
inſita ſibi vanitate auſus eſt injicere ; quamvis non 
negem eum honeſtis eſſe inſitum familiis, quas de- 
honeſtat quantum in ſe eſt (13). -- He prepoſte- 
roufly thought, that his own imaginary nobility could 
not be commended, but by contemptuouſly abaſing others. 
As if people did not know what trade his grandfa- 
ther had followed at Orleans; and that he himſelf was 
always laughed at by his fofter-brothers, whenever his 
natural vanity prompted him to talk of his nobility; 


- 
6 
c 

o 

c 
c 
c 
c 
6 
c 
6 
c 
c 
6 


A 


finis ſuæ, eſt 
enim ſoceri ſui 
ſpufia, Id. ib. 
fag. 565. 5 


(e) In the arti- 
cle AMY- 
RAU T in the 


and cxiv, of Sar- 
ravius, Edit. of 
Utrecht, 1697. 


riam ſuam Nobilitatem poſie commendari. Quaſi 


(13) Samuel Ma- 
reſius, in Antich, 
revelato, lib. 11, 


Pag. 561. 


though I do not deny that he is grafted on good fami- 
lies, which he diſgraces as much as he can” The ab- 


bot Marolles informs us, that La Milletiere was the /on 


of Hnatius Brachet, lord of la Milletiere, and of An- 


toinette Faye, the daughter of Bartholomew Faye, lord of 


Efpaiſſes, counſellor in the parliament, and preſident of 


the inqueſts in 1541 (14). By this marriage our re- 
conciler of religions was related to ſeveral illuſtrious 
families, as this abbot ſhows at large. 

[E] He continued ſtill to aurite upon the controverſy, 
and to ſay, that the re- union of the tæuo religions was eaſy 
to be effefted,] After divers admonitions which did 
no good, the ſynods declared, that he was no longer 
a member of the Reformed churches ; and there 
was not one of them who would receive him in- 
to their communion. 
tholic out of neceſſity, that he might be of ſome 
religion; and after this he conſtantly acted the 
part of a miſſionary, and looked out tor conferen- 
ces, at which he was always ſo ill treated as to daſh 
his boldneſs, if he had not been ſo ſelf-conceited that 
nothing could daunt him. Charles Drelincourt 
one of the colleagues of John Daille, and the true 


S EY RE W * K Ww G a mw ca 


* was publiſhed (15) Among other books he pub- 


(14) Abbot de 
Marolles, Mé- 
moires, Pag. 
322, 323. 


He became therefore a Ca- 


ſcourge of ſuch as were of Milletiere's temper, quite 
confounded him in a conference, the acts whereof 


(15) Hiſt. of the 


liſhed at Paris, Le Triomphe, Sc The Triumph of Edict of Nantes, 


Truth for the Peace of the Church, to invite the King 
of Great Britain to embrace the Catholic Faith. Of this 
I ſhall ſpeak in the laſt remark. 0 
Here follows a pretty curious paſſage : The firſt con- 
ference that offers, is concerning the deſign of Mr de la 
Milletiere, to  re-unite the churches that are divided. 
This virtuous man thinks it eaſy to bring about the return 
of the Proteſtants to the Catholic church. And when 1 
ſeveral times aſted him the grounds of his perſuaſion, 
ſince the great differences of opinions, which occur in 
certain points, were difficult to be reconciled; he an- 
fewered me with a ſpirit of charity, which gives him 
as much zeal as knowledge, that this reconciliation do- 
pended only upon a. good reformation on our part, and on 
knowing the motives of the ſeparation of thoſe who hawe 
left us; which he has ſhown in ſeveral books written to 
that end. One needs only read his Flambeau de PEg- 
liſe, and his Flambeau de la vraye Foye, to which 
no anſuer has been made, neither is it poſſible to make 
a good one, becauſe they are ſo many invincible demonſtra- 
tions; and if the adverſaries do not allow it, one needs 


ubi ſupra, pag. 
515, 516. Add 
to this theſe 
words of book xi, 
Pag. 578, his 
writings were 
condemned at 

the national ſynod 
of Alengon, in 
the year 1637, 
and they wrote 
to this reconciler, 


that if he did not 


give within fix ” 
months an au- 
thentical declara- 
tion of his repen- 


tance to the con- 


ſiſtory of Paris, 
he ſhould be no 
longer accounted 
a member of the 
Reformed 
church, 


only, enquire what they ſtict at, and try. to bring them 


to a regular conference. In the mean time My de Is 
2 : perſuaded, that he has demonſtrated, or that 
| | it 
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121. 


(Þ) Ex _ 
Sarravio Epiſt. | 
_ bag. 173» ſermons (5). See the Memoirs of the abbot 
him. 
(i) Ludovicus 
acob à Sancto 
Carolo, Carme- 
lita, Biblioth. 
Pontific. Pag. 
471. 


it ts not impoſſible for him to demonſtrate the infallibility of 
the Catholic church, whoſe primitive and abſolute autho- 
rity refides in the holy ſee, and in the perſon of the Pope, 
ewithout the concurrence of a general council. 
ſay he is perſuaded, that, in his book of the Euchariji and 
Tranſubſtantiation, he hath clearly demonſtrated the true 
doctrine which abe atkways profeſſed, according to the de- 
ciſſons of the holy councils, and the pure word of GOD, 
 ewhich is ſo expreſs in this point, together with tradition: 
And therefore they muſt no longer require of us the teſti mo- 
ny of the ſenſes and of reaſon, to prove that there is no 
other Tranſubſtantiation than that of paſſing from the 
knowledge of a ſenſible ſubſtance to the knowledge of 
(16) Abbot de an intelligible ſubſtance (16). Thus the abbot de Ma- 
Marol. ubi ſupra, rolles ſpoke of him in the year 1656. | 
Page 3 [F] He would not own, that one of his books had been 
© — b 10 4 8* cenſured by the Sorbonne, and yet Mr Rivet publiſhed an 
9 1938 ag which did bear the name f that Faculty.] This mi- 
(17) Notes upon niſter anſwering a little book of Grotius (17), put in 
the Conſultation an appendix (18) twelve theſes which he extracted 
of Caſſander. from a treatiſe of la Milletiere about the power of the 
Pope, and the cure of ſchiſms, to which he added a 
£ decree of the Sorbonne againſt the Mears of Chriſtian 
| the works of Peace, &c. This decree bearing date the fifteenth of 
Andrew Rivet, December 1637, ſhould have been publiſhed at Pa- 
pag. 976, 977- ris (19), but was not. Nevertheleſs Andrew Rivet 
having got a manuſcript copy of it, printed it in Hol- 
land, in 1642, in the appendix I have mentioned. 
wuemquam lateat, La Milletiere was much vexed at it, and affirmed that 
cenfuram hanc this piece was ſpurious, and that it was only the 


typis vulgandam particular cenſure (20) of Mr Chappellas, à native 
eſſe decrevit. 


page 975: 


(20) La Millet. 
Cathol. Refor- 
me, pag. 194. 


(18) See the 


third volume o 


(19) Ne hujus o- 
peris condemnati 


created ſyndic of the faculty of Theology, in the 
month of December 1637. At the very inſtant he was 
confirmed, being defirous to be talked of for ſome reputable 


temper, he propoſed the examination of my book to the 
(21) Id. ib. Pag. fociety. La Milletiere adds (22), that his book was never 
188. examined, and that Chappellas, who had alledged an 


(22) Ibid. Pag. 


193 very much out in his reckoning. The reaſons 


of theſe different motions being afterwards repre- 
« ſented in the place from which the ſyndic pretend- 
ed to ſupport his deſign with a ſuperior authority, 
his proceeding was found ſo impertinent, that he 
and Mr du Val, the ſub-dean, received an expreſs 
* command to defiſt from it. Nevertheleſs he uſed the 
authority that his office of ſyndic gave him, to have 
his private cenſure inſerted in the regiſter of the 
« Faculty, which was dated December 15, figned by 
him and Mr du Val, by whoſe means he obtained 
the place of ſyndic. It is therefore the cenſure of 
Mr Chappellas, which Mr Rivet has printed, and 
not the cenſure of the faculty of the Sorbonne.” He 
(23) See pag ſhows, by ſeveral marks, that this piece did not pro- 
1037, of the ceed from the Faculty. Mr Rivet (23) was not able 
third tome of his to ſhow that this account was falſe. But as to other 


Works. things, he ſolidly refuted his adverſary, and promiſed 
a give a fuller anſwer; for he intituled his book, 
( — 9 97 wn Fog " Prodromus ad pleniorem refutationem calumniarum, 


third volume of &Cc (24). - - - The Fore-runner to à fuller Confutation of 


his works. the Calumnies, &c. La Milletiere replied in Latin, by a 

| diſſertation, intituled, Crurifragium Prodrom i 
(25) At fag The legs of the fore- rummer broken. Rivet, altering his 
a mind, did only publiſh a letter of Cuthbert Higlan- 
Sorbiere is the dius (25), which contained an advice, not to enter the 
author of this liſts any more with ſuch an adverſary, and a long 
letter, See the catalogue of the faults of the Latin which were in 
preface of dhe Crarifragium. Yet I find in a letter of Gro- 


MILLETIERE. 
{e) Sariavies, His abjuration was that which contained the motives of his change (g). 
Epift, 118, pag. ſeyeral other books afterwards, but did not finiſh them, either becauſe his firſt thoughts 
ceaſed to charm him, or becauſe the neceſſity of obtaining the approbation of the 
Doctors was a conſtraint upon him; for they did not agree to all his opinions, and he 
oppoſed their remonſtrances. He was ſo offended at a ſermon preached by a biſhop, . 
who in a parallel drawn between the Virgin Mary and JESUS CHRIS ſet her in all 


things above, or at leaſt equalled her to, the ſon of Go p, that he declared freely, he would 
return to the pale of the Proteſtant church, 


He never was a miniſter, although Father Jacob makes him a miniſter of Charen- 
ton (i). Neither was he a Phyſician, as Mr de Vigneul Marville, at pag. 229 of his 
Miſcellanies, has imagined. He would not own that one of his books had been cenſured 
by the Sorbonne, and yet Mr Rivet publiſhed an act which did bear the name of that 
Faculty [F]. I have been told that Mr de la Milletiere had a ſon who was killed 


three Letters, with the Defence of the Sieur Rivet againſt 
1 the Calumnies and Forgeries of Mr la Milletiere. | 


© huic homini facias? Eum ego, qui tam inſanum 


bb, of Bourdeaux, and formerly a Feſuit (21), who was 
act, worthy of the humour of his climate, and his fiery 


order from the ſovereign authority, found himſelf 


He begun 


in caſe he was obliged to hear many ſuch 
de Marolles, who had a great eſteem for 


in the 
Wars 


tius (26), the title of a French book which Rivet 
printed at Rouen, in the year 1642. An Anſwer to piſt. 640, Part 
a, Pag. 949, 
cel, 1. 

Note, that in 1644, the cenſure of one of la Mil- 
letiere's books by the Sorbonne appeared at Paris. It 
had been ſoftened twice or thrice in favour of the 
approvers. 'The letters of Sarravius will tell you more 
of it (27). Grotius acquainted his brother, that the (2, Sarravi 
three doctors of the Sorbonne, who had approved the Epi. 8 * 
book of chis reconciler, were ſuſpended for a year (28), | 
and that Mr Arnaud wrote a book againſt la Mille- (28) Orotius, x. 
tiere out of policy. De Arnaldus ſeripfit contra Milete- Piſt. 712, part 
rium ut ejus odio fuum elueret (29). - - Me Arnaud , : 2. 955 1 
aurote againſt Milletiere, that he might divert the hatred 1644. * 
they had to him by that of the other. La Milletiere was 
alſo of the ſame opinion as to the motive of this doctor (29) Idem, Fpt. 
of the Sorbonne. Read the words of Sarravius (30) : 74» Pag. 969. 
* Arnaldus etiam, quem fibi clam adſtipulari Bache- Ag end Jay 
« tus (31) arbitrabatur, epiſtolam edidit ad Præſules 644. 

* ſui libri Approbatores ſcriptam, in qua damnatum 
* poſtea librum erroris, falſitatis, & hzreſeos accuſare 
prævertit. Hæc tamen omnia 4&7" oixovopicy fieri, 
* jatat Henotes. Credat Fudæus Apella. Sed quid 


(30) gr, 
P1 6 5 4 
85, 86. hy 


(31) It is a fault 
of the Printer 
for Bracbetus. 


* ſapit, Deo irato ſuo relinquo. - - - - Arnaudus alſo, 
6 whom Brachet thought had privately joined with him, There are many 
« publiſhed an epiſtle writ to the prelates, the approvers other ſuch like 
© of his book, in which he anticipates the accuſation of the faults in the let 
© book that was & 05min condemned of error, falſheod, ters of Sarrailli 
© and hereſy. Vet the reconciler brags, all this avas 

© done out of policy. Let the circumciſed Jew believe it. 

© But what can one do with this man; For my part, I 


© leave him, fence he is ſo like a madman, to his angry 


GOOD. : | | 

Since the printing of what you have read, I have 
run over the piece which is mentioned above, wiz. 
that which was printed at Rouen in 1642. It's title 
is Reſponſes, &c. An Anſwer to three Letters of the Sieur 
de la Milletiere on his Means of a Reunion in Religion; 
by Andrew Rivet .. .. with the Defence of the ſaid Sieur 
Rivet againſt the Calumnies and Forgeries of the ſaid 
Sieur de la Milletiere, in his pretended Catholic Re- 
formed, with a Letter of a learned Perſon of this time 
concerning the ſame Treatiſe. There is one chapter in 
it concerning the account which Mr de la Milletiere 
had given, of the pretended falſe cenſure attributed to 
the faculty of the Sorbonne. Mr Rivet proteſts (32), that (32) Rivet, fe 
neither Mr Chappellas, nor any one in his name, had put — au troi 
that cenſure into his hands, or procured it to be printed Lettres, pat . 
. He that gave him the copy of it in Holland, 163. 
told him that it was ſent by Grotius. He leaves to 2 
Mr Chappellas the trouble and care of defending him- bu 
felf againſt what was objected againſt him; but he 
refutes two objections which la Milletiere had made 
to prove the nullity of the cenſure of the Sor- 
bonne (34). * The firſt is, That they are not uſed to 


| * (34) Ib. f. 16, 
* talk at random, and without a due application and 


© ſpecification of the errors contained in the ewritings 


* they cenſure. The ſecond, That it is not their cuſtom 
© to found an alarm againſt books which they cenſure, 


| © and to end with reprimands to the prelates of the church 


©... . (35). I ſhall give him two examples ſuffi- 
« ciently known of the contrary to what he ſays, 
« eſpecially when they condemn the book of an author 
* who is out of their communion. In the year 
* cIoIDcx1, the twenty ſecond of Auguſt, they pub- 
© liſhed a cenſure againſt the book of the late Mr du 
« Pleflis, of happy memory, which was * 
I 


(26) Grotius, F. 
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MILLETIER E. 
wars (k), and that one of his daughters was married to Mr Catelan ſecretary to the % Tn Germany 
council, and that from this marriage came a daughter, who was married to the count in the year 1644 


Sarravius, 


of Jonſac, I muſt not forget the work which he dedicated to the king of England [Gl. 


« The Myftery of Iniquity, &c. There they ſpecify no- 
« thing, but ſay in general, That being of opinion 
* that the book bearing that abominable title, ought to 
« be condemned, deteſted, and the reading of it wholly för- 
* bidden to Chriſtian people, as being heretical, wery ex- 
© travagant, and ſeditious, contrary to the divine and 
natural law, to the auritings of the antient Fathers, &C. 
© And a little after they add a caution in theſe 
words, that they adviſe good people, who are zealous 
« for the defence of the holy church, &c. of the danger 
which may accrue by the reading of that book 3 
praying, and conjuring (pray mark this) in a moſt 
humble manner, the prelates of the Catholic church, 
and the civil magiſtrates, &c. that they would endea- 
vou with all their power, generouſly and effeftually 
to flop the courſe of Juch a dangerous and terrible peſti- 
lence. This is a cenſure exactly agreeable in thoſe 
two points to what the perſon cenſured by the dili- 
gence of the Sieur Chappellas, formerly denies to 
be the ſtyle of the Sorbonne. Will he ſay, that this 


abhich does not fpecify any ſentence or maxim of the 
book which it flrikes at, in order to qualify them by a 
name, which denates the reaſon of the cenſure, did not 


proceed from the judgment of that fociety ? Here is 


another without any ſpecification, and without 
making any formal application, of the year 
cIo Io cxx1x, againſt the ſmall pieces of Peter 
Picherel, who died in the communion of the Romiſh 
© church, in a little priory of the abbey of Eſſome, 
© wherein, without any ſpecification, on the firſt of 


(36) See Mr Co- © September, they condemn Picherel's book (36) as 


lomies, his Bib- 


liotheque Choiſie, 
abeut this book f 
Picberel, pag. 21, 


« wwicked and abominable, infected with the ſtinking 
leprofi of Calviniſm, and finkig like the pit of hell: 
and will have this cenſure to be publiſhed, left the 


22, of the ſecond * houſhold of faith ſhould ſhipavureck their conſciences as 


edition. 


nt were in a ſtorm, and be circumwvented by the read- 
© ing of that deceitful book. It is alſo injurious to the 
© perſon of the author, for it calls him Deſertor & 
« Perduellis, - - deſerter and rebel ; and theſe two cen- 


© ſures are publiſhed, being ſigned by the ſecretary 
© to the recorder of the Sorbonne.” | 
Mr Rivet declares, at the end of this chapter, that 


he had received the cenſure printed at Paris, with the 


(37) Rivet, ibid. 


4 = pag. 177. 


Extract of the regiſters of the Faculty, on the manner 
of proceeding, with theſe words at the end, Excerpta ex 
monumentis prefatz- facultatis, Qc. ſigned Philip 
Bouvot, firſt beadle and ſecretary of the Faculty, the 
firſt of July 1642. He makes afterwards (37) fome re- 


flexions on la Milletiere's new ſally in his © remon- 


1642, on the nullity of the cenſure of the Sieur 


(38) bia. 


_ © Chapellas, &c.” He ſays (38), that the act of this 
cenſure © put Mr de la Milletiere into a great paſ- 


© ſion, and made him leave no ſtone unturned to 
beat down the Sieur Chapellas if he could; that he 
* accuſes him of having forged it himſelf, and cauſed 


it to be printed contrary to the intention of the col- 


the king of E gland. 


lege, by a meer ſurprize, not having declared to 


them for what reaſon he demanded that act, and to 


* what purpoſe he would make uſe of it.“ This informs 
us of two things; I. That Mr Chapellas being de- 
ſirous to refute the ſlanders of M. de la Milletiere, let 
the public ſee all the proceedings of the Faculty. 
II. That the latter continued to clamour and wrangle. 
Now as this may ſerve to ſhow us his bold, vain, 
ſtubborn, and ſhuffling humour, it was not improper 
to let you ſee it ; and I am perſuaded in general, that 
theſe abſtracts which I have given of Andrew Rivet's 
letters, will be thought curious and inſtructive. 

[G] I muſt not forget the work which he dedicated to 
The title of it is mentioned 
above ; and tho' I have not read it, I imagine, that 
the character of the author, the eager deſire of making 
himſelf neceſſary upon ſignal occaſions, and the love of 
oſtentation and vain-glory, appear in it as much or more 
than in any book he has publiſhed. My conjectures 
are grounded upon ſome places of the anſwer which 
was made to his Epiſtle Dedicatory. This anſwer is 
the work of an Engliſh biſhop who was with king 
Charles II during his exile. It was printed at Geneva 
in the year 1655, in Byo. The preface to the reader 
contains this, among other things, Mr de la Millatiere 


judgment. 
Charles I. accuſed him of being a favourer of Popery, 
* ftrance to the doctors of the faculty of Divinity 
© aſſembled in the Sorbonne, the firſt of Auguſt 


having once paſſed this rubicon, became one of our 
* moſt cruel adverſaries, and there was not a miniſter 
whom he did not harraſs, and by an infinite number 
* of little volumes, he imagined that he had drained 
the whole ocean of controverſies, of which ſo many 
great men of both religions have been tired. The 
* greateſt part of his works were neglected, and find- 
* ing but few antagoniſts that would run ſuch a ca- 
* reer with him, it was thought, that being fully 
* fatisfied with the titles of honour, which his great 
* ſufficiency had obtained for him from the liberality 
* of the prince, he was reſolved to keep a perpetual 
* ſilence, till Mr Aubertin having writ a learned trea- 
* tiſe of the Euchariſt, according to the ſentiments of 
* the Fathers, this book which gave an alarm into 
* the very heart of the great city, did, as it were, 
with a ſudden ſurprize, awake Mr de la Milletiere, 
* and made him put pen to paper to refute it after 
his manner. 
wile men of both religions, is to ſee him ſo far 
forget himſelf, as to dedicate his book to the king 
of Great-Britain, a prince whom he very well knew 
to be of a belief quite contrary to that which he 
eſtabliſhed in his book, and to whom he could 
not addreſs things of that nature, without drawing 


unjuſt ſuſpicions in his rebellious ſubjects. His 
Epiſtle Dedicatory is nothing but a torrent of re- 
proaches againſt the church which he hath for- 
ſaken, after having torn her bowels, of horrible 
prejudices againſt the memory of the late king of 
England, of flattering inſinuations to his ſucceſſor, 
and imaginary victories over thoſe, whom neither 
he, nor the heads of his party durſt fairly look in 
the face : and all this fine ſtuff, together with 
the pretended refutation of Mr Aubertin, bears 


of England at firſt took this dedication very ill, 
yet he was inclined to follow the advice of thoſe who 


reſentment of it in public: but conſidering after- 
wards that this attempt gave occaſion to the inſults 
of his enemies, he commanded a learned biſhop, 
who was then near his perſon, to write an anſwer 
to it, without touching, except by the bye, upon 
that lofty book to which it was prefixed.” 'This 
is ſufficient to ſhow that la Milletiere wrote without 
All the world knew, that the enemies of 
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ang that nothing was more fit to foment the averſion 
of the Engliſh republicans to the family of this prince, 
than the opinion, that he had not been a Proteſtant; 
and yet here is a writer who had the boldneſs to de- 
dicate to king Charles IT a book wherein he ſup- 
poſes, that Charles I. died an inviſible member of 
the Romiſh church (39). The author that wrote an 


Epift. 53, Pag · 


216 


51. 


But that which more aſtoniſhes all the 


upon himſelf his juſt indignation, and fomenting 


the ſpecious and pompous title of, The Triumph of 
Truth for the peace of the church. Tho' the king 


perſuaded him to deſpiſe it, and not to ſhew any 


; ) An Anſwer | 
anſwer to him, made a very moderate remonſtrance (39) 


upon it. Mam, and the wiſeſt men think, ſays he to Dedicatory of La 
him (40), that it was very indiſereetly done to publiſh Milletiere, pag. 


o the Epiſtle 


a treatiſe of ſuch a nature as jours is, under the pro- 34. 


tection of his majeſty, without his leave, and againſt his 
conſcience, I it poſſible that you ſhould be ignorant, that 
ſuch inſinuations as your s, and the reports raiſed without 
any ground, about tbe defign which the late king, his father, 
had to unite himſelf to the Romiſh church, made him loſe 
the affection of many of his ſuljects? And if you knew this, 
how durſt you tread in the ſame ſleps, on purpoſe to take 
from the ſon all hopes of ever recovering it? Theanſwer he 
makes him in another place is a little briſker. (41) * You 
* have the impudence to affirm, that this prince died 
© a true inviſible member of your church, as it is 
« diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the Chriſtian world. 


(40) Ib. p. 35. 


(47) Ib. p. 163. 


© This is an old pious fraud (42), and one of your (42) See, above, 


© Machiaveliſtical tricks, to 
y 2 by any means whatſoever, 
but it is quite contrary to the confeſſion he made at 


© his death, contrary to what thoſe do certainly know 


© ſumption, That there is no other church but uur g that 
it capable of begetting fuch a child.” Note, that the 
author oppoſes to this 


a 
doctrine, which the biſhop of Chalcedon (43) main- 
MERE _ 


in credit to your reli- the remark [E] 
— lawful or unlawful: of the article A- 


BULPHA- 
RAGE. 


* who aſſiſted at the murder of this pious monarch ; 
and all this, as I imagine, upon the vain pre- 


— 


(43) Spoken of 
kable 41. f the are 

very remar » © 1 
tuck WOT, * 


* 
LY 


(14) Anſwer to 
h Milletiere, 


pag. 165, 


(45) Compare 
what Cara- 
muel ſays, in 
Nicolle's treatiſe 
of the Unity of 
the Church, 


fag. 71. 


MILTON 


tained * in two treatiſes that he publiſhed, vix. That 
* if theſe wha live in the communion of the Proteſtant 
* church, endeavour to learn the truth, and cannot at- 
« tain to it by reaſon of their inſufficiency, but implicitly 
embrace it by preparing their hearts to receive it, which 
* they are always ready to do, whenſoever it ſhall 
© pleaſe G O D to reveal it to them, [which is the 
© duty of every good Chriſtian], they cannot fail of 
© the true church, of faith, and ſalvation (44.) This 
is a maxim (45) which might afford many reflexions 
for a ſupplement to the Philoſophical Commentary 
upon theſe words, Compel them to come in. But this 
by the bye. | | 

If la Milletiere had not been engaged in the ſtudy 
of controverſies above twenty five or thirty years, 
what we read in this paſſage of his antagoniſt, ſhould 
be looked upon as a greater piece of boldneſs than 
the firſt. © You take upon you to enquire, or rather 
to decide, awhy the hand of O D, and of the parlia- 
* ment, vas ſo heavy upon the head of the late king, and 
« of his ſen; and particularly that of Gop ; becauſe, 
* ſay you, he had aſſumed the title of head of the church: 
60 D intending by this puniſhment to teach other 
© princes who live in ſthiſm, with what ſeverity he 
can wvindicate his glory againſt the injury done to the 


unity and authority of the church: and as to the 


(46) Anſwer to 
la Milletiere, 
Pag. 42. 


* hand of the parliament, becauſe this prince would 
not give his conſent to the abolition of Epiſcopacy, and 
< the ſuppreſſion of the liturgy and ceremonies of the church 
* of England (46) However, I think this raſhneſs 
is more excuſable than the other, in a man that had 


been ſo long accuſtomed to diſputes of religion; for it 


is hardly poſſible, that ſuch a man ſhould not con- 


ſary to obſerve how mean, little, and vul 


(47) Ib. Pag. 45, 
46. 


(48) See, above, 
remark [O] of 
the article M A- 
HOME T II, 
and What was 
ſaid in the Cr:t/- 

gue Generale de 
[' Eiftorre du 
Caluiniſme, letter 
xix, unm. 3, © 
Pag. 351, of the 
third edition, as 
to what Maim- 
bourg ſaid of the 
prince of Conde 

_ killed at Jarnac. 


OBsSERVATI- 
os about the 
Nature and mien 


of Milton. 


(1) It is his Lo- 
sic. 

(2) Quadragena- 
rio Wer. M- 
ten, Defenſ, ii, 
Page 31. 


* 0 


(3) Quamquam 
Nec ingens quo 
nihil eſt exilius, 


4 ius, con- 
t us. Epift. . 
Dedigat:; Clamor. 
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tract a habit of attributing the proſperities of the 
orthodox to their zeal for the faith, and the misfor- 
tunes of Heretics to their falſe religion. It is not neceſ- 
, thoſe 
thoughts are, and yet they eaſily admit of the falſe 
ornaments of Rhetoric, which give them emphaſis 
and pomp. Let us rather take notice of the modeſty 
of the Engliſh prelate who anſwered la Milletiere. 
Buy applying theſe particular afflictions according to 


© your ill-grounded fancy, what a pit have you dug 


for the boldneſs and liberty of other men? Who, if 
© they would aſſume the liberty that you have taken, 
of judging of the misfortunes of other princes, might 
© as well fay, that Gop afflits them becauſe they 
© will not turn Proteſtant, as you ſay of the late 
* king, that Gop puniſhed him becauſe he would not 
© turn Papiſt (47) Thus you ſee what was the con- 
cluſion of the anſwer of the prelate, to this part of 
the indiſcreet and raſh reflexions of our Theophilus 
Bracket. This anſwer contains many other judicious 
conſiderations which I do not mention. It was ſuf- 
ficient for me to take notice of that which is moſt 
proper to undeceive all reaſonable men; for to diſ- 
cover the falſhood of this bad common-place (48), we 
need only obſerve that all ſects make uſe of it, and, 


if I may ſo fay, it is a ſaddle that fits all horſes. 


England to recover his dominions. 


author has reduced them. 


To which we may add fill this defect, that it may 
be retorted againſt thoſe who alledge it with the 


greateſt confidence. 
perience. * Till you make appear the truth of what 
* you fay, replied the Engliſh prelate (49), give me 
leave to obſerve, that neither the conſtancy which 


* Catholic religion, nor the change of Henry LV to 
* the ſame * — could exempt them from a cruel 


La Milletiere found it ſo by ex- 


„ 
- 


(49) An An- 
ſwer to la Mil. 


* queen Mary (50) ſhewed ſo much for the Roman 5 * Pag. 166, 


( 50) He meang 


and bloody death. What reaſon then have you to the queen of 


impute the miſchiefs, which the king ſuffered, to 
* the errors of his religion? Be you your own judge. 
But nothing ſhows more clearly the vanity of Ja 
Milletiere, and his unbounded deſire of being diſtin- 
guiſhed, than the method he propoſes to the king of 
His Tongue, if 
you will believe him, was ſufficient to produce this 
great revolution. 
this monarch will be reſtored to his kingdoms, pro- 
vided he could turn Roman Catholic (51); and on the 
other hand he fays, that if this prince would be pre- 
{ent at a diſpute between ſome Catholic doors and the 
miniiter; of Charenton, he would quickly be con- 
vertecl. By this means he gives us to underſtand, that 
there were ſuch a diſpute, he would be one of the 
chief diſputants for the Romaniſts, and conſequently 
the principal canſe of a triumph, the effects of which 
would be wonderful. Conſider a little his chimeras, 
according to all the gradations to which the Engliſh 


Scotland, mother 


to king James I, 
and grandmother 
to Charles I, 


kings of England, 


He affirms, on the one hand, that | 


(51) See the An- 
ſwer to La Mil- 
letiere, pag. 1 50, 


© But now we are come to 


the fineſt part of your whole epiſtle; which is this 


* ridiculous propoſal you make of a confepence by the 


c 


© king, before the Archbiſhop of Paris 


his coadjutor, 


authority of” your monarch, and at the fequeſt of our 


© betwween ſome Roman Catholic doftors, and the miniſters 


of the church of that great city, ty whom you juſtly 
give an ample teſtimony of their” zeal and ſufficiency. 
You go on further, for you ſuppoſe, That thoſe mini- 
nifters will accept of a diſpute, or elſe by their ſhuffling, 


conclude with a prodigious afſurance, That theſe ſame 
miniſters wwill be convinced of the falhood of their re- 


ligion, and that their converſion or convittion will give 


' obedience of the Holy See. Give me leave to ſum up 
| theſe fine conſequences: If the king of Great Bri- 
tain deſires a ſolemn conference, the king of France 


= ESA KK SaaS «oo 66 am & 


cept it: If they accept it, they will certainly be 
overcome: If they are overcome, the king of Eng- 
* land will change his religion : If he changes his re- 
* ligion, all the Proteſtants will do the ſame (5 2). 
One may eaſily gueſs, that the anſwer from which I 


take this paſſage, contains a ſtrong confutation of 


they will betray the weakneſs of their cauſe : And you 


an ample occaſion to the king of Great Britain to em- 
brace the Romiſh Communion, and that his converſion 
avill bring back all the Proteſtants who have yet any 
conſcience left, into the boſom of the church, and the 


will order it: If he orders it, the miniſters will ac- 


6 (52) Ib. Pag. 
132, 133 


theſe illuſions, and that it did not coſt the Engliſh pre- 


late much pains. 


MILTON (Jorn)a famous A pologiſt for the death of Charles I. king of Eng- 


land, was born at London in the year 1608 [A]. 


(a) Defenſ. ii, pro Populo Anglic. fag. bo, & ſeg. Edit. Hagæ Comitis, 1654. 


IA] He was born at London in 1608.) This we 
learn trom an inſcription which is at the bottom of his 
picture in one of his books (1), for it ſays, that in 
1671 he was 63 years old. He had intimated his age 
in too indefinite a manner, in his ſecond apology writ- 
ten in 1653, or in 1654, where he only ſays, that he 
was above forty years old (2). It will not be impro- 
per here to obſerve, why he informs the public of this 
circumſtance, ſince it will give us occafion to take no- 
tice of ſome falſities. Some had upbraided him with 
being a little ſhort man, who had nothing but ſkin 
and bones, and it was a corrective added to the appli- 
cation that had been made to him of theſe words of 
„„ Yall | | 


| Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens cui lumen 
ademptum (3). 


4 ' frightful, ill-fpaped, Bind monfter 


To which he anſwered (4), he did not believe that 
ever his perſon was eſteemed ugly; that his ſtature 
1 | | 


He himſelf informs us (a), that after 
he 


e 


ſtill the courage and ſtrength which he had formerly, 
when he wore a ſword, and thought himſelf able to 
look ſuch men in the face as were much ſtronger than 
himſelf; that his countenance was ſo far from being 
pale, thin, and wrinkled, that it did him a great dea 

of honour, ſince at the age of above forty years, he 
ſeemed to be younger by almoſt ten years ; that to 
witneſs all this he appealed to an infinite number of 
people, who. knew him by fight, and might juſtly ri- 
dicule him if he did not ſpeak the truth. He owned 
he was blind, but at the ſame time took notice that his 
eyes did not appear to have the leaſt defect. No body 
after this can doubt, but Mr Morus and Salmaſius were 
impoſed upon with reſpect to the ſtature and ſhape of 
Milton; I ſay, Salmaſius, for he has alſo told us in his 
reply, that he heard, his adverſary was as little as a 


dwarf, &c. * Relatum quippe eft mihi ab illis qui vide- (5) Sama f. 


© runt te, eſſe ſtatura pumilionem (5). Ab ea 
© &anxialongaque meditatione languorem etiam videtur 
* contraxifſe delicatum illud & infirmum corpuſculum 
« tuum (6), .. - « For it W 


rioſa pon. ad M 
pag. 


(6) Id. ib. fag 
1 5 7 16. 
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8) By 
ſwer w 
ton wr. 
theſe w 
$4: it 
that th 
Were pu 
in 164. 
that he 
ſatisfied 
Engray 


(10) Ib. 


(11) Tu 
olim Ital 
fœmina ! 
runt, cu 
audeas, 0 
rum vir! 
ere 
Jou, whe 
Talians 
uſed asa 
06je# to 4 
that be ; 
man ? Iþ 
23. 


(12) Mil 
fenſ, 11, 
Il, 


alma. Re 
ad Milt. 


Id. ib. £4 
16. 


(7) Fid. public. 
Haze 3. 


he had ſtudied the languages, and a little Philoſophy in the place of his birth, he was ſent 
to Cambridge where he continued ſeven years, at the end of which he returned to his 


father's houſe [B], who then lived in the country. That having ſpent five years there in 
reading the beſt Greek and Latin authors, he travelled into France and Italy, in which 
he ſpent more than three years. That finding England at his return involved in the 
confuſions of a Civil-War, he thought fit to ſhut himſelf up in his cloſet, and to 
leave events to the care of Providence, That the authority of the biſhops being 
weakened, and every body ſpeaking againſt them, he hoped that this great begin- 
ning of liberty might deliver mankind from the yoke of bondage. That he thought 
himſelf bound to contribute to it to the utmoſt of his power. That to this purpoſe he 


wrote two books about the means of reforming the church of England ; and after that 


two others againſt two biſhops who had written in favour of Epiſcopacy. That having 
ſeen the end of this diſpute, he conſidered, that beſides Eccleſiaſtical liberty, for which 
he and ſo many others had laboured ſucceſsfully, there were two others, viz. The 
domeſtic and civil, which were of no leſs importance. That he made uſe of his pen for the 


domeſtic liberty, while the magiſtrates were labouring very earneſtly for civil liberty. 


That having conſidered that domeſtic liberty related to three things, to marriage, the 
education of children, and the right of philoſophizing without reſtraint, he wrote upon 
divorce [CJ, and ſhowed that the Goſpel had not changed the laws under which the 


ſeen you, that you" are a dwarf in ſtature. That deli- 
© cate and infirm little body of your's ſeems to hade con- 
© tracted a languor from your laborious, anxious, and long 


« application of thought. Mr Morus did not difpute 


this, only he proteſted (7), that he never pretended 
to reproach Milton for being blind, ſince he did not 
know it but by his anſwer, and that if he had faid 


any thing that ſeemed to relate to blindneſs, he meant 


the blindneſs of his mind. By he owns himſelf the 
author of the Epiſtle Dedicatory to Clamor Regii San- 


 guinis - - - The cry of royal blood. Now ſince he had 


{aid there, that there could be nothing more ghaſtly 
and lean than Milton, I believe he would have found 


it very difficult to reconcile his Epiſtle Dedicatory with 


that place of his. anſwer where he ſays, he believed 
Milton was a handſome Man, eſpecially ſince he ſaw 
his picture ſo curiouſly done before his Poems. An de- 


formitatem tibi vitio verterem, qui bellum etiam credidi 


(S) By the an- 
wer which Mil- 
ton wrote to 
theſe words, Pag. 
84: it appears 
that theſe poems 
were publiſhed, 

in 164.5, and 
that he was not 
ſatisfied with his 
Engraver, 


(9) Salmaſ. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 15, 
| 


(10) Ib. P. 19. 


(11) Tu quem 
olim Itali pro 
femina habue- 
runt, cuiquam 
audeas, quod pa- 
rum vir fit, obji- 
cere? - = - Dare 
J w, whom tbe 
Talians formerly 
uſe as a woman, 
object to any one, 
that be is not a 
man ? Ibid, 

23, ud. Page 


2 a, þag, 


maxime, poſtguam tuis prefixam poematibus comptulam 
iconem illam vidi (8) ? Salmaſius ſeems to boaſt of 
having been the cauſe that Milton loſt his good plight 


of body, and his eyes, by 1 the Apology for 


Charles I, and is ſo far from upbraiding him with any 
natural deformity, that he pities him maliciouſly for 
having no longer that beauty, which rendered him 
ſo lovely during his abode in Italy. Inde etiam for- 
taſſe cerebrum tibi nimis inquies in oculis diſtillaverat 
«* eoſque afflixerat. Malo iſto magnam partem tuæ pul- 
chritudinis deperiiſſe, pro eo ac debeo doleo. Nam 
in occulis maxime viget ac valet formæ decus. Quid 
Itali nunc dicerent ſi te viderent cum iſta fœda lip- 
pitudine. Non haberent amplius quod in te lauda- 
rent. Non ergo miror ſi Salmaſium iſtum odiſti, 
propter quem tantum tibi laboris & oneris impoſitum 
eſt, unde ægritudo tibi corporis & mentis hac acci- 
dit, & præterea detrimentum tantum priſtini decoris 
paſſus es (9). - - - - Perhaps too you will ſay, that was 
the cauſe that your brain diftilled too much in your eyes 
and weakened them. I am ſorry, as I ought to be, that 
« you have hſt a great part of your beauty by that ca- 
* lamity. For beauty chiefly exerts it's force and wi- 
© gour in the eyes. What would the Italians now ſay, 
© were they to ſee you with thoſe frightful running eyes. 
* They would find nothing more in you to commend. There- 
* fore, I do not wonder if you hate that Salmaſius, who 
© vas the cauſe of ſo much labour and trouble to you, 
which has occaſioned this diſorder of your body and mind, 
and ſo much diminiſhed your former beauty. Iſte jam 
lippulus vel cœculus potius, olim bellulus puſto (10). 
- - - = = That little fellow, now blear-eyed, or rather 
Half blind, but formerly a pretty minion.” He expreſſes 
himſelf more plainly in another place (11). I do not 
know what Milton anſwered to this laſt ſlander, when 
he had occaſion to ſpeak to his friends concerning the 
poſthumous reply of Salmaſius: But I have heard ſay, 
that when he was informed his enemy boaſted that he 
had made him loſe his ſight, he anſwered, and I have 
made him loſe his life, This ſtory is very probable, 
ſince we find the ground of it in theſe two writers 
books as you may 2 «* Sunt, /ays Milton (12), qui 
© Nos etiam necis ejus (Salmafiz ) reos faciunt, illoſque 


NE N W 


* 


a M X = 


noſtros nimis acriter ſtrictos aculeos, quos dum re- 


VOI. IV. 


Jews 


pugnando altius ibi infixit, dum quod prœ manibus 
habebat opus dit ſpiſuus procedere, tempns reſpon- 
ſionis abiiſſe, operis gratiam periiſſe, recordatione 
amiſſæ famæ, exiſtimationis, principum denique fa- 
voris, ob rem regiam male defenſam erga ſe immi- 
nuti, triennali tandem mceſtitia & animi magis ægri- 
tudine quam morbo confectum obiiſſe - Some 
impute his (Sal maſius's) death to me, and to thoſe tings 
1 gave him that were too wiolently thruſt ; which, by 
reſiſting, he fixed deeper in himſelf, whilſt he ſaw the 
ework he had in hand proceed ſlowly, and the time of 
anſwering paſt, and ihe merit of the work gone, re- 
fAecting on his loft fame and reputation, and that the 
* favour of princes towards him was diminiſhed, for 
* hawing badly defended the royal cauſe ; at laſt being ſpent 
ewith continual grief for the ſpace of three years, he 
my by a diſtemper of the mind rather than of the 
od,” | | | | 
[E] He was ſent to the univerſity of Cambridge.. 
from whence he returned to his father's hauſe.] The 
author of Clamor Regii Sanguinis aflirms, upon a ; 
hearſay (13), that Milton being expelled the uni- (13) Ajunt ho- 
verſity of Cambridge, for his miſdemeanors, forſook rg a of 
the country and retired into Italy. Milton denies all 5 flagitia pul- 
this, and gives another account, which is extreamly ſum, dedecus & 
to his advantage. Now ſince neither Morus, in an- patriam fugiſſe, 
ſwering the book which contains this account, nor Sal- & in — 
maſius, in his reply, wherein are many defamatory prong 8 
ſtories againſt Milton, have ſaid nothing of this diſ- | 
graceful leaving of Cambridge, which was objected 
to him, we have reaſon to believe it is a fable ; for 
certainly there muſt be, for ſuch kind of accuſations, 
ſome principles that cannot be denied, and which prove 
the fallity of the charge. And what principles are 
more worthy of this rank, than to ſee a man publick- 
ly accuſed of things which it is eaſy to prove, deny 
thoſe things publickly, while none of the adverſe 
party dares maintain the accuſation againſt him ? W hat- 
ever evaſion men may find in metaphyſical ſubtleties 
to defend themſelves againſt this proof of falſhood, it 
mult be granted, that, morally ſpeaking, it is a con- 
vincing one : ſeeing therefore Milton did produce ſuch 
a proof for himſelf, we may reckon as one of the 
lyes that were ſpread abroad againſt him, that which 
concerns his pretended expulſion from Cambridge. 
[C] He wrote upon Divorce.) It a 
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had a mind to get that book of Milton tranſlated into . 
Dutch, and that the author deſired rather to have it (15) Printed at 
tranſlated into Latin, having experienced that the peo- Lenden in 1665. 
le were prejudiced againſt all opinions that were not 3 
— 5 He there —— — that he had written CE I 125 
three treatiſes upon this ſubje& ; whereof the firſt (14) pn 
was intituled, The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce; (11) In a preface 
the ſecond (15) was intituled Tetrachordon, wherein the of George Crant- 
four principal paſſages of Scripture were explained 23 Dodtar 25 
which concern this matter; the third (16) was intituled eee N 
Colaſterion, wherein he refutes a certain ſcribbler. It Apology of Mil- 
had been objected to Milton (17) that he had called ton, of the 
the doctrine of IE SuS CHRIST concerning Di- Dutch Edition, 
vorce, diabolical, as it is explained by the Fathers, by 2 | Bey ao | 
antient * modern divines, and by all the univerſi- E. 2 E · Sant. 
11 dies 
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. is ſix- (14) Printed ar 
teenth letter written in the year 1654, that Aitzema London in 1644. 
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216 


French verſion of 
it made from the 
ſecond edition in 
Engliſh, and 
printed at Lon- 
don in the year 
1652. 


MILTON. 


Jews lived as to this matter; and that it would be in vain to cry liberty, liberty, in the 
blic aſſemblies, if a man was a ſlave at home to that ſex which is inferiour to ours. 
hat afterwards he wrote about the education of children, and laſtly about the liberty of 

the preſs; that a ſmall number of injudicious men, who moſt commonly are reſolved 
to ſuppreſs every thing that is not conſiſtent with popular opinions, may not determine 


by a final 


gment, what ought, and what ought not to be printed. That after the 


ſentence of death was paſſed upon King Charles J, he wrote upon the general Theſis 
of the right of the people againſt tyrants [D], and made a collection of the opinions 
(4) 1 have the Of ſeveral grave divines upon this ſubject, to put thoſe to ſilence who faid, that the 

doctrine of the Proteftant churches was contrary to the late tranſactions at London. 
That after this, while he was writing a Hiſtory of England [E], the council of ftate 
which was then eſtabliſhed by authority of parliament, having a mind to make uſe of 
his pen, ordered him to confute the Icon Baſilite, which went under the name of the 


deceaſed king. 


That he intituled his confutation Jconoclaſtes (b). 


That being appointed 


6e) beten, ubi to refute a book which Salmaſius had publiſhed againſt the the parliament of England, 
Fupra, pag. 35. he engaged in that work though he had almoſt loſt one eye (c), and the Phyſicians 
foretold it as a thing certain, that he would loſe the other if he engaged in it (4). 


(4) See the re- 
mark [A]. 


(e) Ubi ſupra, 
Page 95. 


This is what he tells us of himſelf: and we may add, that he became, in effect, blind 


about this time, and that his anſwer to Salmaſius's book made him talked of over all 


the world (e) IFJ. He anſwered ſome time after a book intituled Regii Sanguinis Clamor 


ties and churches of England, Holland, and France; 
and that for his own part he pretended; that Divorce 


_ ought to be allowed, even when a contrariety of hu- 


(18) Defenſio pro 


fo, pag. 40, E- 
dit. Lond. 1655, 
in lamo. 


able that Milton, who tells us ſo many particulars of 


mours is the only ground of it. To this he anſwers 
only theſe two things (18). Firſt, that the ſenſe 
given, by the generality of interpreters, to the words 
of Scripture, whereby they are made to fignify, 
that after a divorce made in a caſe of neceſſity, it is 
not lawful to proceed to a ſecond marriage, might very 
well be called a diabolical doctrine. II. That it is not 
true, that all the Fathers, the antient and modern Di- 
vines, and all the univerſities, &c. are agreed about 
this matter, and that he has ſhown in his Tetrachor don, 
that his doctrine was the fame with that of ſome of 
the Fathers, of Bucer, Fagius, Peter Martyr, and Eraſ- 
mus. See his ſecond Apology, p. 58. Ir is remark- 


his life, ſays nothing of his marriage. Nevertheleſs 


Salmaſms had heard ſome fay that he was married, and 


(19) Urorem 
ſuam poſt annum 
A nuptiis dicitur 
res ſuas fibi ha- 

bere juſſiſſe ob 
graves tantum 
Moores. Salmaſ. 

Reſp. ad Milton. 

Pag. 253. See 
allo pag. 3 


(20) Si Eunuchi 
omnes fuiſſent 
qui domum tuam 
ſrequentabant, 
uxorem ſortaſſe 
non repudiaſſes, 

- - - Tf they had 
been all eunuchs 
that frequented 
your houſe, per- 
haps you avould 


not hade divorced 


year wiſe, Ibid, 
pag. 23. 

(21) See the 
Nouv. de la Re- 


pub. des Lettres, 
April i685, 


(22) See, below , 
the remark [L]. 


| (23) Pag. 101. 


(24) Pag. 9. 


doubt, I mean the 


(49) Reſp, page 


a 1. 3s Ih» 


© tenor 


not only ſo, but that he had divorced his wife at a 


year's end, becauſe ſhe was of a bad temper (19). In 
another place he ſuggeſts, that jealouſy, or even horns, 
were concerned in the matter (20). Milton therefore 
was not ſo diſintereſted in his pleading for Divorce and 
Polygamy as Lyſerus (21) ; his perſonal intereſt moved 
him to do ſo (22). 1 | | 

[D] He wrote upon the general Theſis about the right 
of the people agianſt tyrants.) This is probably the 
book he mentions in his ſecond Apology (23), where 
he ſays, © Id fuſius docui in eo libri qui noſtro idiomate 
five tenura regum & magiftratuum inſcriptus 
* et... . IIlic ex Luthero, Zuingho, Calvino, Bu- 
« cero, Martyre, Parzo, citantur ipſa verbatim loca, 
© ex illo denique Knoxo quem rum me Scotum ais in- 


* nutre, quemque hac in re reformatos omnes preſertim 


© Galles illa tate condemnaſſe. Atqui ille contra, quod 
ibi narratur, ſe illam doctrinam nominatim a Cal- 
vino, ſummiſque aliis ea tempeſtate Theologis, qui- 
© buſcum famihariter conſueverat, hauſiſſe affirmat. - - - 
have ſhewn it more fully in that book, which, accord- 


* © ing to our idiom, is intituled, The Tenure of the kings 


and magiſtrates . . . . There the very places are quoted 
* ewerbatim, from Luther, Zuinglius, Calvin, wn 
* Martyr, Paræus, and laſtly from that Knox, «whom, 
you ſay, I inſinuate to be a Scotch-man, and whom 
all the Reformed at that time, eſpecially the French, 
© condemned in this matter. But he, on the other hand, 
© in that place affirms, he had that doctrine particularly 
* from Calvin, and other great Divines of that age, with 
* avhom he had been intimately acquainted.” As to what 
the author of Clamor Regii Samuinis accuſes Milton 
of (24) his having writ to the Parliamentarians to de- 
termine them in a — about which they were in 

th of the king, Milton denies 
it, and pretends that he never wrote upon thoſe que- 
ſtions till after the death of that monarch. 

E] While be war writing an hiſtory of England.] 
ne 2 according to Salmaſius (25), a "Gay on 
Maſter in London; Ludi trivialis magiſter Londi- 
« nenfis ; ludimagiſter in ſchola triviali Londinenſi, de 
« pedaneo magiſtro SecretariusParlamenti rebellis factus. 

3 


ad 


From being a petty School-Maſter in London, he was 
* made Secretary to the Rebel-Parliament.” But fince in 
the Clamor Regii Sanguinis, which gives a ſhort ac- 
count of his adventures, it is not ſaid that he was 


a School-maſter, and befides it is probable, that he 


durſt not have related, very particularly, the ſeveral 


conditions and employments of his life, without ſay- 


ing any thing of his being a School-Maſter, if he had 
been really fo, it feems that Salmaſius was but ill 
ſerved by his ſpies. Nevertheleſs we muſt not alto- 
gether truſt to theſe probabilities: We ſhall ſee 
(20), hereafter that there was ſome ground for what he 
id. by | N | 
[F] His anſwer to . . . . Salmaſius, made him talked 
of over all the world.) 1 believe that all the books in 
proſe, which Milton publiſhed before the confutation 
of Salmaſius, were in Engliſh ; yet it appears by this 
confutation, that he was very ready at the Latin 
tongue. It cannot be denied that his ftile is fmooth, 


(26) In the re- 
mark ¶X J. 


lively, and florid, and that he dextrouſly and ingeni- 


ouſly defended the cauſe of the anti- royaliſts; but 


without offering here to give my opinion about the 


matter, I think it may be faid, that the manner in 
which he managed this great ſubject, appears to be 
very bad, becauſe he did not obſerve any decent gra- 
vity. He is every minute, I do not fay throwing out 
cutting jokes againſt Salmaſius, for this would not 
ſpoil his work, and might ſerve very much to get the 


ay on his fide ; but he every where acts the part of 


a droll and buffoon. This fault reigns more viſibly 
in his two anſwers to Mr Morus, which are ſtuffed with 
quibbles and over-ftretched jeſts : and here, the character 
of the author appears without diſguiſe ; he was one of 


thoſe ſatirical wits, who pleaſe themſelves very much 


in gathering up all the reports which are ſpread a- 
broad to the diſadvantage of any i 


viting his enemies to write all the flanders they know 
about him; but much more do they pleaſe themſelves 


rſon, and in in- 


in inſerting theſe calumnies in the firſt book theß 
publiſh againſt him. His anſwer to Salmaſius was 


burnt at Paris and at Toulouſe, by the hand of the 


hangman (27), which ſerved only to procure him (27) Defenſ. I, 
It was not the rowdy of Paris, as Pag. 93 


more readers. 
is affirmed in the Clamor Regii Sanguinis, which con- 
demned his book to the fire, but the civil judge. Mil- 
ton did not ſuffer this miſtake of his adverſary to paſs 
unobſerved (28). He boafted that queen Chriſtina, 


| : | - ; a5 (28) Ibid. 
he pretends, ſo highly eſteemed this book of his, that ſhe 


even deſpiſed Salmaſius, who was then at her court (29). (29) Ib. fag. 
It is certain, that this book was read with great eager- 8, 52, 90. 


neſs, as Mr Ziegler, who ſpeaks of it with an extreme 
contempt, aſſures us in the preface to his Exercitationes 
ad Regicidium Anghrum. The anonymous author, 
who publiſhed an apology, Pro rege & populo Anglica- 
no contra Fohannis Polypragmatici ( alios Miltoni Augli) 
atfenſſonem deflrutivam regis & populi Anglicani (30), 


| (30) male f 
complains very heavily of the unequal fate of Salma- of the edition af 


fius and Milton. It has not been poſſible, ſays he, Antwerp 195% 


without a thouſand difficulties, to procure an edition of 
Salmaſius's book; but that of Milton has been printed 
ſeveral times. Quod ornatiſſimus Salmaſius ad tuen- 

| dum 


in I2zmo. 
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MILTON. 


ad Cælum, which he aſcribed to Mr Morus, althongh it was Peter du Moulin, the ſon, 
that wrote it. As this anfwer defamed Mr Morus horribly, he would not let it pa 
without a reply: But Milton wrote a ſecond anſwer no Jeſs virulent than the former. He 
lived very quietly under the uſurpation of Cromwell, and by a good fortune, which was (+) 80 1 am 
very extraordinary, he was not diſturbed nor called to an account after the reſtoration u Eid kd, 
of Charles II, but was ſuffered to live peaceably at his houſe, though no writer did ever by Mr Toland, 
more inſult a crowned head, than he did king Charles I, and his banifhed family. His 2 e 
impunity did not proceed from the good nature of Charles II, but from his not being dien and family, 


excepted out of the general pardon. Some of his Latin letters were printed in the year he bucht to 


219 


1674 at London, and ſome orations which he ſpoke in Latin when he was ſchool-boy. now better than 


(/) They were The Latin letters which were printed in 1676 (J), and had been written by the uſurpers qu ago awe 


uality of his 
reprinted at 1 T 


Leipſic in 1690. 


. 


1699, 28 to life of John Milton, written in Engliſh by Mr Toland. I have cauſed ſeveral extracts of 
e Works 

John Milton 1 
folio, and by it 
ſelf in $v0» 


of England to ſeveral princes, were drawn up by him. He loved Poetry [CI, and many of vun family, ory 


5 


his poems both in Latin and Engliſh have been publiſhed either in his life-time, or after ag hag hug 


his death. Patin has vented a great many lies [H]. by ws 
Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, there has been publiſhed (g) at London the n toruratic 


of an boncurabie 
know whether 


n it to be done into Latin which will afford me a pretty long ſupplement to this article. the Engliſh wort 
Milton was born a gentleman [I], and had an education ſuitable to that rank (5). He i 
had an inſatiable paſſion for learning, inſomuch, that from the age of twelve years, he nification than 


bomme. 


was wont to fit up till midnight, and neither the weakneſs of his ſight, nor the frequent see Te. 


dum jus & honorem Caroli Britanniæ Monarch, 
© Sceleratorum manibus interfecti, prudenter ſeripſerat, 
* una tantum impreſſione, idque, magna cum difh- 
cultate in lucem erupit: tanto odio hiſce ultimis 
t © temporibus, veritatem mundus perſequitur, Sed quod 
ſceleſtiſſimus Miltonus, ad lacerandam famam Regis 
defuncti, & ſubvertendum in ſubditos dominium hæ- 
reditarium, invidioſe elaboravit, illius tot ſunt exem- 
_ © plaria, ut neſcio cui lectorem remitterem, fic men- 
* daciorum & convitiorum amore flagrant homines 


* volumine in decimo ſexto perditiſſimi pretii, uſus 


(31) In Monito *© fum (31). - - - - What the excellent Salmaſius had in- 
ad Lectorem. * geniouſly wrote, in defence of the right and honour of 
* Charles King of Great Britain, wwho avas murdered by 
* the hands of aniſcreants, was printed but once, and 
« that wot without great difficulty; ſo much daes the 
© avorld hate truth in theſe latter times. But as to what 
* the execrable Milton maliciouſſy wrote to afperſe the 
* memory of the deceaſed king, and overturn his heredi- 
* tary dominion over his ſubjets, there are ſo many 
editions of it, that 1 know not which of them to refer 
ny reader to, ſo much are men in love with lies and 


« calumnies; I have made uſe of a volume in 16mo of 


| © @ very ſmall price. ALOE 

30 Reba [G] He lowed Poetry.) Salmaſius having faid (32), 
3 5. . . that ſome who knew Milton thoroughly, did very ſe- 
| riouſly maintain, that he underſtood not Latin, that he 
was not capable of writing in Latin, adds, that for 
his own part he is of quite another opinion, and that 
Milton being a Poet, might alſo be an Orator. W here- 
upon he ſcofis at his Poems, in which he ſays the 
laws of quantity are violated ; and this he proves 
by examples; and conchudes, that although the au- 
| thor had not told at what age he wrote them, it 
had been eaſy to perceive, that they were the work of 
a ſchool-boy. But Milton, ſays he, is anſwerable for 
theſe faults of his youth, fince he printed them a 
few years ago at London. By the ſecond letter of 
Milton it appears, that he publiſhed ſome Latin verſes 
in the year 1628, and by the tenth, which is dated 
April 21, 1647, that he lately publiſhed a collection 
of Engliſh and Latin Poems. 'That colle&ion came 
out in the year 1645. This would not favour very 
much of a man who gave no credit to falſe reports 
concerning Milton, if Salmaſius were rigorouſly dealt 
with. He ſays, that in the opinion of many people 
Milton did not write the Apology for the people of 
_ England, and that he only lent his name to the book 
wald ane of a French ſchool-maſter, who taught children at 

lum auftorer, London (33). All this is a fable which I am 
debere agnoſcere to relate, that authors may learn to give no credit to 
WW titolo, calumnies, wherewith people fill their heads againſt 
= \ 42 enim thei 7 Some think to make their court by 
ſtro ee this means to a man, and occaſion his publiſhing an 
0 de trivio qui hundred impertinencies. I do not place in this rank 
Londini pueros the four thouſand livres per ann. which Milton got by 
pag, 2000 docet, writing for the parliament, if we may believe Salma- 
tus (34) ; for it is very probable, that Cromwell am- 
(34) Ubi Gpra ply rewarded him. For the reſt, Milton has written 
bak. 16. two Poems in blank verſe; one upon the temptation 
of Eve; the other upon the temptation of JESUS 


pains 


CHRIsT. The firft is intituled, Paradiſe Loft ; the 
ſecond, Paradiſe Regained. The former paſſes for one 
of the beſt pieces of Poetry that ever was ſeen in 
Engliſh. The famous Poet Dryden made a play out 
of it, which was extreamly applauded. 'The other 
is not near ſo good, which - ſome wags ſay, that 
Milton is eafily found in Paradiſe loſt, ; not in 
Paradiſe regained. Theſe Poems were tranſlated into 
Latin verſe, and publiſhed in the year 1690, by William 
Hog, a Scotchman. * | 
The ſame Dryden admiring Paradiſe Loft, declared, 
that Greece, Italy, and England, have produced three 
Poets in diffezent ages, Homer, Virgil, and Milton; 
that the fir t excelled in ſublimity of thought, and 
the ſecond in majeſty; and that nature not being 
able to advanee further, framed the third by a con- 
currence of the perfections of the other two. This 
is the ſubject 


inſerted by Mr Toland, at p. 129 of the lite of ii. 


Milton. 


Three Poets, in three diflant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn : 
De Firſt in loftineſs of thought ſurpaſi'd ; 

The Next in majeſty ; in both the laſt. 

The force of nature cou d no further go, 

To make à Third, fhe join d the former Two. 


[H] Patin vented many lies.] Mr Mothe de la Vayer, 
who is juſt gone out, has brought me one of his 
© books lately written, and tells me, that Milton's 


( 


book againſt the late king of England was burnt by 


the hand of the hangman ; that Milton is a pri- 
© ſoner, and like to be hanged ; that Milton writ this 
© book only in Enghfh ; and that one called Peter du 
Moulin, the ſon of Peter, miniſter of Sedan, who 


© had put it in good Latin, is in danger of his life (36).” (360 Patin, let- 
Mind the perſon who vented this news to Guy Patin. ter 187, Tom. ii, 
It was not a ſorry hackney news-monger, it was the Fag. 235 It is 


preceptor to the king's brother; it was the Freneh 4c July 13. 
Cato, a man very — 9 7 he honeſtly believed, that — 
Du Moulin run the hazard of his life for havi 
tranflated Milton's book into Latin. And yet this 
du Moulin was one of the confellors of the royal par- 
ty ; he wrote againſt the rebels, and his fidelity was 
quickly rewarded by Charles II. | 

[17] He was born a gentleman.) John Milton, his fa- 
ther, deſcended from the family of the Miltons, which 
was confiderable in Oxfordſhire, was the fon of a Ro- 
man Catholic, and was diſimherited becauſe he turned 
Proteſtant. Chriſtopher Milton, his other ſon, ſtudied 
the law, and had no great genius. He was ſuper- 
ſtitious, and adhered to the royal party; but yet t 
ſuffered him to ve in obſcurity after the royal family 
was reſtored. But king James II, intending that the 
judges ſhould declare him to be above the laws of the 

„ created him a ſerjeant at law, and baron of (37) Taken 

the wer, and after that judge of the Common- from the Latin 


R Extracts of the 
Theſe employments came quickly after to Iife of Milton, 


an end by the death of him wiho was poſleſſed of written by Mr 
them (37). 2 


Toland in En- 
[XK] He Sli. 


pag. m. bo, that 
he was deſcend- 
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t of an epigram of Mr Dryden (35), (35) It is in En- 


7 i) Such as Car- 


lo Dati, Gaddi, 
Freſcobaldi, 

Francini, Bon- 
mattei, Coltel- 


lini, Chimentelli, 


— Baptiſt 


anſo. 


(4) His ſiſter's 
ſons, 55 


(38) In the re- 
mark [E]. 


pope in his head, were capable of abating his ſtudious inclination. He was ſent to Cani- 
ridge at fifteen years of age, and in the ſame year he paraphraſed ſome Pſalms in En- 
gliſh verſe. He wrote at ſeventeen years of age ſeveral pieces of Poetry, ſome in his 


mother-tongue, and others in Latin, and all of them of ſuch a character and beauty as 
was much above his age, He took his degree of Maſter of Arts at Cambridge, and 


returned to his father's 
been expelled the univerſity of Cambridge for ſome crime, or at leaſt that he was 


full of reſentment, becauſe he could not get any preferment there, have maliciouſſy 
wreſted ſome verſes contained in a Latin elegy which he addreſſed to his good friend 


Charles Diodati. Upon the ſame ground it was given out, that he ſpent his time with 


ladies of pleaſure at London, and went every day to a play. His journey to Italy 


procured him the friendſhip of the fineſt wits, and the moſt famous learned men that 
were in that country (i). He underſtood the Italian tongue ſo well, that he deſigned 
to write a Grammar of it, and made very good Italian verſes. He intended to have 
gone into Sicily and Greece, but being informed of the beginning of the troubles in 
England, he did not think fit to ſpend his time in travelling for pleaſure, while his 


countrymen were bearing arms in defence of their liberty. He returned therefore into 


his own country, and as he paſſed thro' Geneva, he contracted an acquaintance with 
ſome conſiderable people there, who informed him afterwards of the adventures of 
Alexander Morus, againſt whom he had occaſion to write. He arrived in England 
at the time of King Charles Iſt's ſecond expedition into Scotland, and becauſe he 


was entruſted to be a guardian to his own nephews (A), he reſolved to be their tutor, 
and taught alſo ſome other youths [K ]. 


He married in 1643, Mary Powell, the 
daughter of a juſtice of peace in Oxfordſhire, It was not long before this young 


woman took a diſlike to him [L]: whereupon ſhe left him at a month's end, and 


plainly declared, ſhe would not return to him at all, Whereupon he took his 
meaſures accordingly, and after he had publiſhed a book about divorce, he prepared 
for a ſecond marriage; but ſhe thought better of it, and deſired him ſo earneſtly to take 


her back again, that he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed on. After this reconciliation, 


houſe. Thoſe who have ſaid, that he returned thither, having 


[X] He became tutor to his nephews, and . . . . ſome 
other youths.) This is the foundation of what was ſaid 
above (38). I thought that Salmaſius had been miſin- 


formed by his ſpies, but now I know that he is not 
to be blamed, but only for giving an odious turn to 


what he ſaid, that Milton was a petty ſchool-maſter. Mr 
Toland confeſſes, that Milton being intreated to do 
the ſame ſervice to ſome of his friends children, as he 
did to his nephews, that is, to teach them the Languages, 
Hiſtory, Geography, &c. granted them this favour. 
It is true therefore, that he kept a ſchool in his houſe, 
and tho', properly ſpeaking, he could not be called a 
ſchool-maſter, as the expreſſions of his enemy inſinuate; 


he was in truth a tutor, and acted the part of a ſchool- 


maſter. But this was no juſt occaſion of inſulting 
him, even tho' his poverty had reduced him to that pain- 
ful taſk, provided he acquitted himſelf of it faithfully, 


and like an able maſter. Conſult his Hiſtorian upon this. 


[IL] Lu, not long before this young woman took a diſ- 
like to him.] Several conjectures are alledged as to the 
cauſe of her quick return to her father's houſe. She 


had been educated in pomp and pleaſure, and that was 


robably the cauſe why ſhe could not like Milton's 
hiloſophical way of living. , Perhaps alſo the perſon 


of her huſband was diſagreeable to her; or ſhe being of 


a royaliſt family, could not endure the republican prin- 
ciples of Milton: and it is not impoſſible but her fa- 


ther might expect ſome preferment from the king by 


diſſolving the knot of this marriage. However it be, 
his . fon returned to his houſe a month after the 
celebration of the marriage, upon pretence of ſpending 
the reſt of the ſummer in the country. Her huſband 
conſented to it, upon condition that ſhe ſhould return 
at Michaelmas; and becauſe ſhe did not return at that 


time, he wrote her ſeveral letters, to which ſhe did not 
youchſafe to give any anſwer ; but at laſt ſhe declared 


in plain terms, that ſhe would not return at all, and 
ſent back the meſſenger from Milton with contempt. 
At this he was ſo angry, that he reſolved never to 
own her more for his wife ; and to ſhow the public 
the juſtice of this deſign, he publiſhed a book about 
Divorce in the year 1644. The reaſons which he 
there propoſes, to prove that marriages ought not to 
be indiſſoluble, may be ſuſpected, as coming from one 
intereſted in the cauſe ; but his Hiſtorian obſerves, that 
this cannot weaken them, be r this 2 
a prejudice __ the apologies of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, ſince they were written by perſons who groaned 


within 


under the rigor of perſecution. He adds, that to judge 
right of the advantages of a temperate country, a man 


ſhould ſpend part of his life in climates that are either 
too hot or too cold; and that, in like manner, no 


man can ſo exactly give the reaſons which favour a 
good cauſe, as he that has experienced the inconve- 
niences of a bad one. Thoſe who treat of a matter 
in which they are not perſonally concerned, produce 


nothing but the conceits of their fancy, and do mo | 


but amuſe themſelves at their leiſure hours, or, whic 
is worſe, they declaim without that ſtrength and vigor 


which experience inſpires. From whence we muſt 


conclude, that thoſe who never tried the inconvenien- 
ces of marriage, are infinitely leſs fit than Milton to 


lay down and maintain the arguments againſt the ty- 


ranny of the indiſſolubility of the marriage-bond. It 


might have been thought, that the treatiſes he publiſhed 


about Divorce were either the effect of his reſentment, 
or of a deſire to diſplay his wit in maintaining ſuch a 


paradox, rather than the effect of real perſuaſion. 


But to prevent any ſuch judgment of him, he re- 


ſolved to ſhow that he was in 2 earneſt, and 


to put in practice his own hypotheſis (39). To this 
end he courted a young woman of great wit, and 
very handſome. But being one day at a friend's 
houſe, whom he went often to ſee, all on a ſudden his 
wife came in and threw herſelf at his knees, and, with 
tears in her eyes, acknowledged her fault, and begged 
his pardon. He was at firſt inflexible, and one 
would have thought, that he would be inexorable ; 
but this hard heartedneſs was quickly ſoftened. His 


natural generoſity, and the interceſſion of his friends, 


ſoon brought him to a reconciliation, and to forget all 
that was paſt. He retained no reſentment in his mind. 
He received into his houſe the father, mother, bro- 


thers, and ſiſters of his wife, when the royal party 


was falling in pieces, and protected and maintained all 


this kindred till they ſaw better times (40). Is there 46) 


not therefore ſufficient reaſon to reckon him among 
good huſbands, and to make him a proof of the re- 
mark which ſo many people have made, that there 1s 
no man more kind than a huſband is to his ſpouſe who 
has offended, and even diſgraced him ? He had upon 
his hands, not only the e of a huſband, but 


alſo the intereſt of an author: he was, as I may 


ſay, tied up by his writings : his doctrine of Divorce 
ſupported by his replies, obliged him to keep to his 
reſolution, Add to all this, that he felt new my 

| ; | or 


(30) Viz. That 


but alſo marry 2 


* 


1699, Page 31, 
; Ee. 


within a year, he had a daughter by her, 


monarch. 


that this monarch was not the author of it. 


for a young lady of a charming beauty and wit; and 
et two or three tears of his wife overcame him, and 
he conſented to every thing ſne had a mind to. His 
former reſolution, never to ſee her more, his obliga- 
tion as an author, his new amours, every thing ſub- 
mitted to the victorious force of peccavi, ſpoken by 
| a crying wife. See the margin (41). _ | 
| 1) Thoſe who IM] He had by her a daughter . . . and after that 
E a mind to amy other children.] A ſon who died in the year 
{ee part of Mil- 16 5 2, and three daughters who ſerved him as rea- 
on reaſons ar ders. He taught them to pronounce exactly Latin, 
2 Greek, Hebrew, Italian, French, and Spaniſh ; and 
if his Life in as he had occaſion for a book, one of them read it to 
the journal of him. And becauſe they did not underſtand the mean- 
Mr de Beauval, ing of what they read, this exerciſe was very unplea- 
for Febru2ty ſant to them, he perceived it by their murmuring ; 
and foreſeeing that for the future this taſk would be- 
come more and more tedious to them, he excuſed them 
from it, and taught them ſuch things as were more 
| ſuitable to their condition and ſex (42). | 
(42) Taken from [N ] He maintained that Charles I was not the au- 
the extracts of hr of Icon Baſilike: and time has ſhown, that be 
Milton's Life. naintained this upon good grounds.] Perhaps there ne- 
| ver happened any thing more ſingular than this, in 
what concerns the hiſtory of books. 'The diſpute 
that was raiſed about this matter of fat, has 
been very fruitful in books. The parties think- 
ing that this point would be attended with ſe⸗ 
veral notable conſequences, grew hot, and uſed all 
manner of induftry in their diſcuſſions. This warrants 
me to give a particular account of this affair. I be- 
gin with the book itſelf, whoſe title is Eixav Bao 
. It has been tranſlated from Engliſh into divers 
languages. The Sieur Porree tranſlated it into French, 
2 8) to it a very long preface, and dedicated 
his tranſlation to the king of England, Charles II. I 
make uſe of the Paris edition by Lewis Vendoſme, 
1649, in 12mo. Milton, who refuted this book, 
ſuppoſed that ſome friends of Charles I, were the 
true authors of it, and that they publiſhed it on pur- 
poſe to render the conduct of the Parliamentarians 
-more odious. I havea French verſion of his anſwer 
in 12mo : and the title runs thus: * EIKQNOKAA'- 
* STHE, Ou Reponſe, &c. that is, An anſwer to a 
book intituled, EI KON BAEIAIKH : or, the 
« portraiture of his ſacred majeſty during his ſolitude 
and ſufferings. By Mr JOHN MILTON. 
« Tranſlated from the ſecond Engliſh edition, enlar- 
© ged and reviſed by the author. To which are ad- 
« ded divers pieces mentioned in the foreſaid Anſwer, 
* for the greater convenience of the reader. At Lon- 
don, by William du-Gard, a Printer to the council 
© of State, in the year 1652. And are to be ſold by 


change.“ I will here ſet down a paſlage of the 
anſwer of Milton to Clamor Regi: Sanguinis, which 
concerns the order that the king gave upon the ſcaf- 
fold to the biſhop of London, which was to acquaint 
his ſon, that he would never have him puniſh the 
authors of his death. This biſhop being preſſed by 
the judges to declare what the king had — 
ed to him, confeſſed at laſt what it was. Whereupon 
Milton made this remark. © O magis, regemne di- 
cam pietatis, an Epiſcopum rimarum plenum ! qui 
rem tam ſecreto in pegmate ſuæ fidei commiſſam ut 
© effutiret, tam facile expugnari potuit At © tacitur- 
ne] jampridem Carolus hoc idem inter alia præcep- 
ta filio mandaverat, in illa Icone Baſilica, quem 
* librum ideo ſcriptum ſatis apparet, ut omni cum di- 
* ligentia nobis vel invitis ſecretum illud, qua oſten- 
tatione ſimulatum erat, eadem paulo poſt evulgare- 
tur. Sed video plane decreviſſe vos Carolum quem- 
dam abſolutiſſimum, fi non Stuartum hunc, at ſaltem 
© hyperboreum aliquem & fabuluſum, fucatis quibu- 
* flibet coloribus depictum, imperitis rerum obtru- 
dere: ita fabellam hanc velut acroama quoddam, 
* diverbiis & ſententiolis pulchre diſtinctam, neſcio 
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upon good grounds [VI. He lay concealed when Charles II was called home again, 


Nicolas Bourne, at the ſouth-gate of the Old-Ex- 


and after that many other children [M. 


This wife dying in child-bed, he married another (1), who died after the fame manner 71) Caprati 
at a year's end. He continued a widower for ſome years, and married not again till 
after the reſtoration of Charles IT and the amneſty which he obtained from that 
He had offended him, as by other books, ſo by that which is intituled 
Tconoclaſtes, which is the refutation of a book attributed to Charles I. He maintained, 


Time has ſhown. that he maintained this 


and 
quem ethologum imitatits, ad ineſcandas vulgi aures 
« putide concinnaſti (43). -- - - Oh! which all 7 


« ſay, that the king was more pious, or the biſhop more % 


* @ blab ! that could be ſo eaſily prevailed on to diſcover 
* awhat had been entruſted to him in ſuch a ſecret man: 
ner upon the ſcaffold. But O thou filent man ! Charles 
* had ſome time before given this very order, among o- 
* thers, to his ſon, in that Icon Baſilike, which appears 
« evidently to have been writ on purpoſe, that his ſecret 
0 


might a little after be indu riouſly diwulged to us, 
the ſame parade, as it 


even againſt our wills, wit 
had been counterfeited. But I plainly ſee you determi- 
ned to obtrude upon the ignorant a Charles, that avat 
© abſolutely perfect; if not this Stuart, at leaft ſome hy- 
* perborean and fictitious perſon, drawn in falſe colours : 
« you have ſo affeftedly forged this flory like à romance, 


in imitation of ſome buffoon, with defitn to captivate 
© the ears of the vulgar” The opinion of this writer 


made no impreſſion in foreign countries: every body 


there was perſuaded that king Charles I. wrote the 
book which bears his name. Which did fo much 
honour to his memory, and appeared ſo fit to make 


him be looked upon as a true martyr ; that it was 


thought that Milton, endeavouring to rob him of it, 
did only uſe the trick of Lawyers, who deny every 


thing that is too fayourable to the contrary party. 


Thoſe of the Cromwellians, who remained in England, 


agreed to Milton's judgment: but their opinion was 


ſuſpected for the reaſon I have juſt now given. All 
the partizans of the cauſe of Charles T. oppoſed this 
opinion very warmly ; and becauſe their believing 
that this prince was the true author of EIx BAC 
A1xi, was a thing that favoured the intereſt of their 
cauſe, they might have been ſuſpected as well as the 
others of uſing the artifice of Lawyers. Nevertheleſs 


their opinion prevailed in England, and could not. 


be combated by matters of fact, till at laſt ſome 
things happened which have deſtroyed it. Here fol- 
lows the beginning and progreſs of that affair, accor- 
ding to the narrative of Mr Toland. | 
In the year 1686, Mr Millington happening to ſell 


the late lord Angleſey's library by auction, put up an 


Icon Baſilike ; and a few bidding very low for it, he 
had leiſure to turn over the leaves, when to his great 
ſurprize he perceived written with the ſame noble 
lord's own hand the following Memorandum. King 
Charles IT and the duke of York, did both (in the laſt 


ſeſſions of parliament, 1675, when 1 ſhewed them in 


the Lord's houſe the written copy of this book, wherein 


are ſome corrections and alterations awritten avith the 


late king Charles the firſt's own hand) aſſure me, that 


this auas none of the ſaid king's compiling, but made by 
Dr Gauden biſhop of Exeter : Which I here inſert for 
the undeceiving Mothers in this point, by atteſting ſo much 


under my own hand. | 
TY ANGLESEY. 


After this particular came to be known, there was 
much diſcourſe about it, and ſome aſked Dr Walker 


about this matter, becauſe they knew he had been 
well acquainted with that biſhop of Exeter. He own- 
ed to them what he knew of it, and being provoked 
and much offended by Dr Hollingworth, he publiſhed, 
for his own juſtification, a narrative relating to this 
book. He declared that Dr Gauden communicated 
to him the whole project of that affair, and ſome chap- 
ters of the Icon Bafilike and the plan of ſome others: 
he related the evaſion which this doctor made uſe of, 
when he told him he did not approve of this way of 
deceiving the public. He told ſeveral other facts and, 
particularly theſe three, which he ſaid he had from 
Dr Gauden. I. That the biſhop of Saliſbury took 
upon him to write two chapters of that book. IF. That 
Dr Gauden ſent to the king in the iſle of Wight by 
the marquis of Hertford, a copy of the Icon Bafilite. 


III. That the duke of York knew very well, _ 
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and did not ſhow himſelf till after the amneſty was proclaimed. He obtained a pardon, 

and was only puniſhed by being excluded from all public offices. Some have thought 
that this moderation proceeded rather from the King's forgetfulneſs than his clemency. 
But others ſay, that Milton had friends in the houſe of commons and the privy council, 
who interceeded for him. He did not finiſh his great. Poem, Paradiſe Loſt, without 
many interruptions z for his poetical vein did not happily flow at all times, but only 
Led uU RR. in the ſpring and autumn. He publiſhed his Hiftory of England (m) 1n the year 1670; 

A. It comes down to William the conqueror, but we have it not altogether according to 


Flic, 


8 : 


"_ F 


the author's original; 


Dr Gauden was the author of it. He added, that the 
ſon of this doctor, his wife, and Mr Gifford, who 
tranſcribed this book, did firmly believe it had been 
compoſed in the place where they lived. He affirmed 
that it was the common opinion of the family that 


Dr Gauden wrote it; and that the family always ſpoke 


affair of the Icon Baſilile. The widow of Dr Gauden © 


of him as the author of it, whether he were pre- 
ſent or abſent, and that he never denied it. I paſs 
by ſeveral other proofs and circumſtances which are in 
the account of Dr Walker. 5 ; 
His narrative was ſome time after confirmed in ſuch a 


manner as paſt fora full demonſtration of the impoſture : 


which happened thus. A merchant of London, called 
Arthur Noth, a man of very good credit, and a mem- 
ber of the church of England, having married a ſiſter 
of the wife of Charles Gauden, ſon to the doctor, after 


the death of his brother-in-law, had the management. 


of the widow's affairs. He found among the papers 
of the deceaſed a bundle, which only concerned the 


had left this packet with her ſon John Gauden, whom 


doctor wrote to chancellor Hyde, wherein, among 


cellor declares, | that he is forry for his importunity, 


long narrative written by Dr Gauden's wife. 


of all her children ſhe loved moſt tenderly, and he left 
it to his brother Charles. In this bundle there was 
found, I. A letter of ſecretary Nicholas, written to 
Dr Gauden. II. The copy of a letter which this 


other ſervices he had done, he mentions one that was 
truly royal, and worthy of a royal reward, ſince he de- 
figned by it to ſtrengthen and encourage the king's 
friends, and to detect and convert his enemies. III. 
The copy of a letter which he wrote to the duke of 


Vork, ſtrongly repreſenting the good ſervices he had | | 


done. IV. A letter written with chancellor Hyde's 
own hand, dated March 13, 1661, wherein the chan- 


and excuſes himſelf that he cannot as yet do him ſer- 
vice. The concluſion of this letter is remarkable, 
which is in theſe words: The particular you men- 
« tion has indeed been imparted to me as a ſecret ; 
* T am ſorry I ever knew it: and when it ceaſes to 
© be a ſecret, it will pleaſe none but Mr Milton. 
The ſame, bundle contains, among other Papers, a 

us 
relation proves irrefragably, that her huſband was the 
author of Icon Bafilihe : it contains a full confirmation 


of Dr Walker's account, and moſt of the facts above 


related, with ſeveral other circumſtances very curious 


and extraordinary. This narrative being tranſcribed 
from the original, in the preſence of ſome perſons of 


learning and integrity, was printed in a book intitu- 
led, Truth brought to light. 


Theſe are the means by 
which this impoſture was fully diſcovered. 'This great 
ſecret which had been contrived with much artifice, 
and which the perſons concerned to conceal it, had 
improved ſo dextrouſly, happened to be diſcovered by 


very inconſiderable and caſual incidents. If Dr Gau- 


(44) Taken from 

the Latin ex- 
tracts of Milton's 

Life. 


den had not been diſappointed of the biſhopric of 
Wincheſter, he had not inſiſted ſo much upon the ſervice 
he had done by writing this book. His widow would 
not have written a narrative if ſhe had been gratified 
with one half year's rent after her huſband's death. 
The two princes, the ſons of Charles I, laid open 
the ſecret by a caſual ſurprize, when my lord An- 
gelſey ſhowed them ſome writing of the king their father. 
And if another than Millington had ſold that lord's 
books, the declaration A was then made by thoſe 
two princes had never been known. And if Dr Hol- 
lingworth had not by his indiſcreet zeal provoked 
Dr Walker, he had never publiſhed his account ; 
and if he had never publiſhed it, the papers of Mr North 
which compleat the irrefragable proofs of this mat- 
ter of fact, had never been made ule of for the dif- 


covery (44)- 


| (47) after the following manner. 


proportion of deliverance unto 


for the licencers of books expunged ſevera] paſſages out of it, 
wherein he expoſed in a lively manner the ſuperſtition, pride, and craft, of the antient 


clergys 


Note, that in all this, I neither ought nor can be 
conſidered but as a meer tranſlator of the Latin ex- 
tracts which I cauſed to be made from the Engliſh 
book I quote. Note alſo, that this paſſage of the 
Life of Milton has been oppoſed ; for Mr Wagſtaff pub- 


liſhed ſome obſervations to weaken the teſtimony of my 


lord Angleſey, the narrative of DrWalker, and the papers 
of Mr North: but Mr Toland has refuted them all 
in his Amyntor, wherein he has further diſcuſſed all 


the teſtimonies that are alledged to prove that Charles 1 


was the author of the Icon Baſi/ike. J have been told 


that as to both theſe parts ot his apology (45), he (45) That is to 
has omitted nothing that was neceffary to maintain fay, the anſyer 
to the objections 
of Mr Wäagęſtaff, 


3 | a and the anſwe 
them. This is all that I can fay, having never read to the drect 


any thing that was written againſt him, nor what was proofs alledged hy 
replied by him, and not being able to underſtand it the partizans of 
| King Charles, 


the full evidence of his proofs, and all the ſtrength 
they appeared to have, before any one wrote againſt 


for all thoſe books are in Engliſh. | | 
I will conclude this remark with a thing that 
Mr Milton made a great noiſe about, and which was 
renewed in the laſt diſpute about the Icon Bafilile. 
W hich is this, that the prayer king Charles I. 440i. 
wered to Dr Fuxton, immediately before his death, intitnletl 
a prayer in the time of captivity, aohich is printed at the 


end of the beſt editions of his book (46), is perfectly like (46) Milton, 
a prayer which is found in a romance, I mean in Sir his {f-n:c!oftr, 
Philip Sidney's Arcadia, This will appear by the . 


parallel which Milton placed at the end of his Anſwer 


5 2 The prayer of Pammela, 
The prayer of king Charles, 
filed, a prayer in time 
of captivity. 


from the Arcadia of the 
counteſs of Pembroke, 
P. 248. e 


O powerful and eternal 
Gop, to whom nothing is 
fo great that it may reſiſt, or 
fo ſmall, that it is contem- 
ned; look upon my miſery 
with thine eye of mercy, and 
let thine infinite power 
wvouchſafe to limit out ſome 


eternal life of all things, 
to whom nothing is either 
fo great that it may reſiſt, 
or ſmall, that it is con- 


nite power vouchafe to li- 
mit out ſome proportion 
of deliverance unto me, 
as to thee ſhall ſeem moſt 
convenient. Let not inju- 
jury, O Lord, triumph 
over me, and let my faults 
by thy hand be corrected; 
and make not mine unjuſt 
enemy the miniſter of thy 
juſtice. But yet, my God, 
if in thy wiſdom this be 
the apteſt chaſtiſement for 


me, as to thee ſhall ſcem 
moſt convenent : Let not in- 
Jury, O Lord, triumph over 
me, and let my faults by thy 
hand be corrected; and make 
not my unjuſt enemies the 
miniſters of thy juſtice. But 
yet, my GOD, if in thy 
wiſdom this be the apteſt 
chaſtiſement for my unexcu- 
Javle tranſgreſſions ; if this 
ungrateful bondage be fitte/? 
for my over-high defires 3 if 
the 75 of my not e- 
nough humble heart be 
thus to be broken, O Lord, 
T yield unto thy wwill, and 
chearfully embrace what 
forrow thou wilt have me 
fuffer ; only thus much let 
me crave of thee ( let my cra- 
wing O Lord, be accepted 
of thee, fince it even proceeds 
from thee ) that by thy good- 
neſs, which is thy jelf, thou 
wilt ſuffer ſome beam 4 
1 


this l bondage be 
for my over high deſires; 
if the pride of my not e- 
nough humble heart be 
thus to be broken, O Lord 
I yield unto thy will, and 
Joyfully embrace what ſor- 


ſuffer. Only thus much 
let me crave of thee, (let 
my craving, O Lord, be 
accepted of thee, ſince e- 
ven that proceeds from 

thee 


O alliſceing light and 


temned; look upon my 
miſery with thine eye of 
mercy, and let thine infi- 


(47) That is to 
ay of his Iccno- 


claftes, 


taken word for word 


my unexcuſable folly 1 . 
tteſt 


row thou wilt have me 
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MILTON 


clergy, which they imagined might be applied to the modern clergy, The laſt book 


which he publiſhed, is a treatiſe 


of true Religion, Hereſy, Schiſm, Toleration; and the 


beſt means that may be uſed to prevent the growth of Popery. I ſhall fet -down a paſſage 
out of it [0]. Thoſe who ſay that poverty forced him to fell his library, are groſs]y 
miſtaken; for he did not ſell it upon that account, but - becauſe he believed he could 
make more money of it than his heirs could do; and it is certain he left a conſiderable 
fum behind him (n). The Gout was the diſeaſe that troubled him moſt, and he died 67) 1500 K 


of it without great pain in the the year 1674, being ſixty ſix years old. He was a ma 
of an agreeable converſation, of a mild and equal temper, extraordinarily ſober, 


thy majeſty fo to ſhine in 
2 Jars gt 1, who in 
my greateſt affiitions ac- 
knowledge it my nobleſt title 
10 be thy creature, may flill 
depend confidently on thee. 
Let calamity be the exer- 
ciſe, but not the overthrow 
of my virtue. O let not 
their prevailing power be 
10 my deſtruction; and if it 
be thy will, that they more 
and more vex me with pu- 
niſoment, yet, O Lord, ne- 


ver lettheir wickedneſs have 


fuch a hand, but that I may 
till carry a pure mind, and 
ftedfaft reſolution ever to 
ſerve thee without fear or 
preſumption, yet with that 
humble confidence which may 
beſt pleaſe thee; ſo that at 
the laſt I may come to thy 
eternal kingdom, thro the 
merits of thy ſon, our alone 
ſaviour, JESUS CHRIST, 


Amen, 


thee) let me crave even 
by the noble title, which 
in my greateſt affliction I 
may give my ſelf, that I 
am thy creature, and by 
thy goodneſs, which is thy 
ſelf, that thou wilt ſuffer 
ſome beams of thy ma- 


jeſty to ſhine into my 


mind, that it may ſtill 
depend confidently on thee. 
Let calamity be the exer- 
ciſe, but not the overthrow, 


of my virtue. Let their 


power prevail, but prevail 
not to deſtruction. Let 
my greatneſs be their prey. 
Let my DÞ be the 
{ſweetneſs of their revenge: 
let them, (if ſo it ſeem 
good unto thee) vex me 
with more and more pu- 
niſhment ; but, O Lord, 


let never their wickedneſs 


have ſuch a hand, but 


that I may carry a 


pure mind in a pure bo- 


dy. And pauſing a while; 


and O Moit Gracious 
Lord, ſaid ſhe, whatever 
becomes of me, preſerve 
the virtuous Mufidorus. 


[O] I Hall ſet down a paſſage out of his book on 
true religion, &c.] This I do, to the end, that the prin- 
ciples of this writer may be known, which 1s as 
neceſſary as any other thing in the articles of 
of an hiſtorical dictionary concerning authors. It is 
* a human frailty to err, /ays he, and no man is in- 


_ © fallible here on earth. But fo long as all the Lu- 


© therans, Calviniſts, Anabaptiſts, Socinians, and Ar- 
* minians, profeſs to ſet the word of God only before 
© them as the rule of faith and obedience ; and uſe all 
« diligence and ſincerity of heart by reading, by learn- 
ing, by ſtudy, by prayer for illumination of the 
© holy Spirit, to underſtand this rule and obey it, 
© they have done whatever man can do: God will af- 
.* ſuredly pardon them, as he did the friends of Job 
good and pious men, tho' much miſtaken (as there 
it appears) in ſome points of doctrine. But ſome 
will fay, with Chriſtians it is otherwiſe, whom 
© God has promiſed by his ſpirit to teach all things. 
True, all things abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation : but 
© the hotteſt diſputes among Proteſtants, calmly and 
* charitably inquired into, will be found leſs than ſuch. 


but not mortal. The Calviniſt is taxed with pre- 
deſtination, and to make God the author of ſin; 
* not with any diſhonourable thoughts of Gop, but, 
it may be, over zealouſly aſſerting his abſolute pow- 
* er, not without plea from Scripture. 'The Anabap- 
* tiſt is accuſed of denying infants their right to bap- 
* tiſm ; they ſay again, that they deny nothing but 
* what the Scripture denies them. The Arian and 
* Socinian are charged to diſpute againſt the Trinity; yet 
they aftirm that they believe the FaTHER, Son, 


c 
. 
o 
c 


and Holy GHosr, according to Scripture and the 

Apoſtolic Creed. As for the terms of Trinity, Tri- 
unity, Coefſentiality, Triperſonality, and the like, they 
reject them as ſcholaſtic notions not to be found in 
Scripture, which, according to a general Proteſtant 


maxim, is ſufficiently clear, ſupplying the moſ 
* fit and proper words for explaining the do- 
© tines it contains. The Arminian laſtly is con- 


and 
who 


* demned for ſetting up free will againſt free grace; 
but that imputation he diſclaims in all his writings; 

and grounds himſelf largely upon Scripture only. 
It cannot be denied that the authors, or late revivers, 


zealous, and religious men, as appears by their lives 
written, and the fame of their many eminent and 
learned followers, perſe& and powerful in the Scrip- 
tures, holy and unblamable in their lives: and it 
cannot be imagined, that Gop would deſert ſuch 
painful and zealous labourers in his church, and often 
times great ſufferers for their conſcience, to damna- 
ble errors and a reprobate ſenſe, who had ſo often 
implored the aſſiſtance of his ſpirit ; but rather, 
having made no man infallible, that he has pardoned 
their errors, and accepts their pious endeavours, ſin- 
cerely ſearching all things according to the rule of 
Scripture, with ſuch guidance and direction as they 
can obtain of God by prayer. What Proteſtant then, 
who himſelf maintains the ſame principles, and diſ- 
avows all implicit faith, would perſecute, and not 


he means to abjure the principles of his own reli- 
gion ? It it be aſked how far they ſhould be tolerated ? 
I anſwer, doubtleſs equally, as being all Proteſtants ; 
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ing in their ſeveral aſſemblies, public writing, and 


* the freedom of printing (48). Aſter this Milton 
ſhows, that Popery ought to be wholly deprived of 
the benefit of a toleration, not as it is a religion, but 


as it is a tyrannical faction which oppreſſes all others. 


He ſhows alſo, that the moſt effectual means of hin- 
dering it's increaſe in England, is to tolerate all ſorts 
of Proteſtants, and in general all other ſeats whoſe 
principles neither countenance vice nor ſedition. 

By this ſpecimen of Milton's doctrine, it plainly 


appears, that no man was more zealous for a tolera- 


tion than he ; for thoſe who do not exclude Popery 
from it, and conſequently limit it much leſs than he 
does, are not, as one might think, his moſt faithful 
followers. 'The latter by an exceflive fondneſs of tole- 
ration, are not for tolerating in the leaſt the perſecu- 
ting ſets: and ſince Popery has been time out of 
mind the ſe& which perſecutes moſt, and inceſſantly 
torments both the body and ſoul of other Chriſtians 
whereſoever it can do it, the moſt zealous advocates 
for toleration do chiefly deſign it's exclufion. They 
pretend to reaſon conſequentially, and they do not 
underſtand, how the edi& of the emperor of China 
can agree with that high wiſdom for which he is 
commended. I mean the edi& for a toleration which 
he has granted to the Chriſtians, of which a Jeſuit has 
given us a fine hiftory (49). They think that a wile 


prince ſhould not have allowed the Pope's miſſionaries, 
the Lutheran holds conſubſtantiation; an error indeed, 


and their new converts, liberty of conſcience, before 
he knew their methods of making converts and how 
their predeceſſors have made uſe of them. If he had 
inquired into them, as a good Politician would have 
done, he would never have allowed the miſſionaries 
what he granted them ; for he would have known 
that they pretend to be the people whom ESV 5s 
CHRIsT has appointed to compel to come in, 
that is, to baniſh, impriſon, torture, kill, and dragoon, 
all thoſe who refuſe to be converts to the goſpel, and 
to dethrone the princes who oppoſe it's progrels. We 
do not ſee how the- emperor of China could clear him- 
ſelf from an inexcuſable indiſcretion, if having known 
this, he had nevertheleſs granted ſuch an VA (50). 
We muſt therefore believe for his honour, that he 
knew nothing of it, and he is to blame for that v 

thing, that he did not ſufficiently inform himſelf of 
what he ought to have known. In all probability he 
will not live long enough to have ground to repent of 


his 


that is, on all occaſions to be permitted to give 
an account of their faith, either by arguing, preach- 


beſides other 
things. 


of all theſe ſects, or opinions, were learned, worthy, 


rather charitably tolerate ſuch men as theſe, unleſs 


(48) Milton, in 
his treatiſe of 
True Religion, 
Hereſy, Sc. as 
cited by Mr To- 
land, in his Life 
of Milton, pag. 
144, & ſeq. in 
38 vo. | 


WHtTHeER the 
emperor of China 
ated a wiſe part 
in granting the 
Roman Catho- 
licks an edict of 
toleration. 


(49) Father 
Charles le Gobien: 
his book was 
printed at Paris 
in the year 1698, 
in 12mo. I have 
quoted ſomething 
out of it before, 
citat, (33) of the 
article BRACH- 
MANS. 


(50) See the 
Philoſophical 
Commentary on 
the words Compel 
them to come in, 
Part i, pag. $1, 
& ſeg 
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(o) Taken from 
the Latin extracts 
of Milton's Life 
by Mr. Toland, 
in Engliſh, I 
have been told 
by thoſe who 
underſtand En- 
gliſh, that it is 
well writ, and 
intermixed with 
very curious re- 
flexions. See the 
Hiſtoire des Ou- 
vrages des Sga- 
vans, Feb. 1699, 


Pag. 78, & ſeg. 
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who delighted infinitely in Muſic. The ſect which pleaſed him moſt in his youth was 


that of the Puritans z but in his middle age he was beſt pleaſed with the Independants 
becauſe they allowed more liberty to every private perſon, and in his 
opinion ſeemed to come neareſt to the primitive Chriſtians: but in the latter part of his life, 


and Anabaptiſts, 


he ſeparated himſelf from all communions, and did not frequent any Chriſtian aſſembly, 


nor made uſe of their peculiar rites in his family. 
profoundeſt reverence to God as well in deeds as words (o). There was an edition 


As for the reſt, he expreſſed the 


of all his works (p) at London in the year 1699, in three volumes in folio, The two %) Excer wi 


firſt 


contain what he wrote in Engliſh, and the third his Latin treatiſes. 


ſee, in the remark [N], the parallel which Milton made between a prayer that is in king 
Charles the firſt's book, and a prayer that is found in the famous romance intituled 


The counteſs of Pembroke's Arcadia. 


his neglect: but we cannot anſwer, that his poſterity 


will not curſe his memory; for they may poſſibly 


(51) Compare 
what has been 
faid above, re- 
mark [E] of 
the article JA- 
PAN, 


(52) I write this 
in November 
1700. 


(53) See the Sup- 
plement to the 
Philoſophical 
Commentary on 
the ſame words, 
pag, 117, & 
ſr. 


find themſelves obliged ſooner than we think, to ſtrug- 
gle with dangerous ſeditions, excited by the followers 
of a new religion, and to cut their throats to fave their 
own. Poſlibly they may be forced to play the ſame 
ſly game that thoſe of Japan played before (51). Do 
not think the miſſionaries will fall out among them- 


ſelves, when they are to put in practice the doctrine of 


compelling, of rebelling, and dragooning. The Tho- 
miſts, the Scotiſts, and the Moliniſts, will then forget 
all their differences, and jointly concur to execute the 
command, compel them to come in. All Europe at this 
time (52) rings with their diſputes ; they accuſe one 
another at Rome ; the congregation of cardinals, the 
Sorbonne, princes, and authors, are in a ferment up- 
on that account. And it is very ſtrange, that the di- 
viſions of the miſſionaries, their diſputes, their dewour- 
ing one another, which cannot be unknown to the new 
Chriſtians of the Levant, ſhould ſuffer them to make 
the great progreſs they boaſt of (53). There would 


be no miſunderſtanding, if the only queſtion among 
them was how to oppreſs and torment the idolaters 
of China. But let us break off this ſubject, which 
diſturbs the tranquillity of a writer, and that of ma- 
ny a reader, They are ſufficiently vexed, that they 
cannot read over a Gazette without finding accounts 
in it of multitudes perſecuted in France, in the Pala- 
tinate, &c. | | 
But to return to Milton, I muſt ſay, that it would 
be a hard matter for me to point out the reaſons why 
he ſeparated from all Chriſtian communions : his own 
Hiſtorian leaves the queſtion undecided, whether it 
was on account of an infinite number of diſputes among 
them, void of all charity; or by reaſon of a ſpirit of 
tyranny, and an inclination to perſecution he obſerved 
in them, which he looked on as a piece of Popery in- 


ſeparably annexed to all ſets ; or whether from an o- 


pinion, that one may be a good man without ſub- 
ſcribing to the confeſſions of any ſect, and that all 
ſects had in ſome meaſure corrupted the laws of Jzsvs 
CHRIST (54). 7 | 


ca) Memoir 
concerning the Which removed thither from Florence about the year 1300, after having enjoyed all 
See the advertiſe- the dignities of the republic of Florence, are thoſe that follow, not to ſpeak of the 
ments on the ſe- Antianato and office of Gonfaloniere, which was common to them 
JAMES MINUTOLI, born in the year 1434, and fon to FRANCIS 
 MINUTOLI Senator, and Margaret Balbani, who was alſo of a very noble family, 

became very learned in the Civil and Canon Law, &c. Being gone to Rome, Pope 

Pius II made him abbreviator of the apoſtolic letters in the year 1460; and Pope Paul 

II having made him one of the commiſſaries of the Papal army in the war of the holy 


ſee againſt Robert Malateſta, lord of Rimini, he behaved himſelf ſo prudently and 


courageouſly in that office, that he brought all Umbria into ſubjection, and eſpecially 
Spoleto and Citta di Caſtello: which gave occaſion to the learned Antonius Campanus 
to ſpeak of him thus, in one of his letters to Gentil of Urbino, Audio Minutulum 
noſtrum cooptatum eſſe Collegio tuorum : id fi eſt, pugnacem Collegam accepiſti, 
& qui jampridem didicit tueri communem dignitatem, nam picena illa fuga non 
pugna fuit, & ipſe inter primipilos dimicans ea die virum ſe prebuit. ——— 7 hear 
© our friend Minutoli is taken into your college; if it be ſo, you have got a ſtout colleague, 


and who learned long ſince to defend the common dignity, for that affair of Ancona was a 
« flight and not a fight, and be himſelf ſhewed he was a man of courage that day, fighting 


* among# the firſt captains.” 


Sed quo poſt pugnam victricia moverit arma 
Qui victis pacem conditione dedit 

Anne Faventinis etiam nunc finibus inſtat ? 
Aut fractis illis altera bella parat? 


But whither mov'd he his victorious arms ! 
What terms of peace did he the conquer'd give ? 

Faenza's frontiers does he now approach? 

Or them ſubdu'd, another war prepare? «+ 


After the war of Rimini he was made ſecretary of the apoſtolic penitentiary, and count 
of the ſacred palace of St John de Lateran by Paul II. 3 

The emperour Frederic III, careſſed him much, and honoured him with the title 
of count Palatine, which at that time was a conſiderable dignity. 

In the pontificate of Sixtus IV, he was made governor of Spoleto; and having done 
ſeveral ſervices to the holy ſee, Sixtus thought that he ought to recompenſe him for it 
by giving him the biſhopric of Nocera in Umbria, and in a little time after he ſent him 

| 2 with 


You will Pens. 


(54) Taken from 


the extracts of 


Milton's Life, iy 
Mr Toland. 


 MINUTOLI (a). The moſt famous perſons of the family Minutoli of Lucca, 


* 


wich the cardinal legate, John la Balue, to Lewis XI king of France, who had ſuch an 
eſteem for him that he made him his agent with the Popes, and got him to be tranſlated 
from the biſhopric of Nocera to that of Agde in Languedoc : and in the ſame year, 1481, 
he was ſent, with the king's ambaſſadors, to perſuade he ſenate of Venice to join in 
the pacification of Italy, which had been juſt reſolved upon at Rome. The king 
mereover rewarded him for it by giving hum a, rich abbey in Poitiers, and by allowin 
him to enjoy the archbiſhopric of Nin He died in France very much Were: 
There are ſeveral of his Latin letters in the collection of thoſe of the cardinal of Pavia 
James Amannati Picolomini, to whom he gave an account by way of journal of the 
ſucceſs of the war of Rimini, becauſe: this cardinal had deſired memoirs for the 
Hiſtory of his own time, which he had begun to write. The brothers Sammarthani 
mention him in their Gallia Chriſtiana; but they have not ſpelt his name right in 
the catalogue of the biſhops of Agde, where he is called Jacobus de Munitolis Lucenſis, 
inſtead of de Minutolis. n 2 
FRANCIS MINUTOLI, nephew to this biſhop, did ſuch ſignal ſervices 
to the e, of Piſa, that he was admitted into the number of it's noble families in 
the year 1496. | OO 
JOHN BA PTIST MINUTO “LI, ſon to this Francis and Angela Micheli, 
wrote ſeveral letters in Latin, which are to be found in a collection made by John 
Michael Brutus, under the title of Epiſtele Clarorum Virorum. There are ſome in it 
written by Dennis Lambinus, Angelus Bargæus, and others, and one in particular 


by John Michael Brutus, which is an elogy on and apology for commerce, in order to 


convince the ſaid John Baptiſt, that it would be no diſparagement to his nobility, if 
he ſhould overcome his repugnance to trade, to which they would have perſuaded him, 
after the example of the Bonviſi, Arnolfini, Micheli, and ſeveral others, who were 


not reckoned the leſs noblemen for carrying on a great trade: and this learned letter 


might deſerve a place in the Code of Merchants, as proper to do them a great deal of 
ha. VVV N 5 
PAULINUS MINUTOLI, fon of Paul and Angela Poggi, become an 
eccleſiaſtic among the canons of St John de Lateran, and obtained by degrees all the 
_ dignities of his order, whereof Pope Alexander VII made him at laſt abbot-general. 
It was he that left the fine library at Lucca in the monaſtery of St Fredian, where his 


memory has been honoured with a buſt of marble and the following inſcription ; it 


gives him the name of Jerom, which he took when he entered into the order. 


Domino HIERONYMO MINUTOLO 
 Nozriitr Lucenst. 


Oh eximias dotes ad cuncta Lateranenſis 
Congregationis munera eveo 
Tiſdemque ſtrenuò perfundto, Denique 
Alexandri VII Pontif. Marx. 
Providentid Abbati Generali, 
Quòd Domus hujus ſplendori 
Alumnorum utilitati conſulens 
Joſe univerſalis literature 
Vivens promptuarium 
Bibliothecam erexerit annuiſque 
Reditibus communierit, 
Domino Joanne Santino Preſide, 
F. . 
 Vixit annos 63. Obiit totius 
 Urbis merore 1667. 


NICHOLAS MINUTOLI, brother of the former, embraced likewiſe a 
religious life in the congregation of the Olivetani, of the order of St Benedict, where he 
took the name of Dominicus. He became abbot of St Pontianus of Lucca, and after- 
wards general of his order, in the viſitation of which he received diverſe honours 
throughout Italy, and principally at Naples, where the noblemen that had titles of 
honour and were of the name Minutoli in that kingdom, owning him for their kinſman, 
got the chief of the nobility and people to go and meet him in a body. The elogium 


on his adminiſtration during his generalſhip you-will find at large in the IVth Tome of 
ltalia Regnante by Sieur Leti, with this wy , 15 


! 


— 


Reverendiſſimi Patris D. Dominici Minutoli Lucenſis Congregationis Olivetane 
| Abbatis Generalis Illuſtris in benediftione Memoria. | 
V OL, IV. Ne. XCV, | LI A pretty 
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A pretty remarkable paſſage is related there upon the 11 ect of his works: before 
his generalſhip, one of his predeceſſors having appointed him to write ſomething upon 
the bull In Cæna Domini, the commentary he compoſed upon it made a large book in 
folio, which was printed, not under the name of the author, but that of the abbot who 
had ordered him to write: ſo that when the author made a preſent of one of the copies 
to his brother, to put it in his library of St Fredian, the brother refuſed to accept it, 
unleſs the true author would make himſelf known; which he did by writing extempore 
theſe ſix verſes on the back fide of the firſt page. 


Hunc ego conſcripſi librum;” tulit alter honores, 
Veſte mihi tantùum & nomine conſimilis : 
Nam mihi Luca eſt Patria, Frater ſum illius 3 a quo 
Nobilis erecta hæc Bibliotheca fuit. 
Ipſe dedi librum, retulit pro munere Frater 
| Quod placuit libris adnumerare ſuis. 


This book I wrote, another reap*d the fame 
| Like me in habit only and in name. 
For Lucca is my native place, and be 
Who did erect this noble library 
My brother is: by adding to his own 
This book 1 gave, his gralitude is \ ſhown. 


Two volumes only appeared under his name, printed at Venice and intituled : 2 4 
devotione che devono ſentir li ſacerdoti avanti e doppo la celebratione, cavati dalli Evangelii 

correnti ; but he left ſeveral manuſcripts which would be well worth the publiſhing. - 

_ JOHN PHILIP MINUTO LI, brother of the two forgoing, having followed 

the profeſſion of a ſoldier, was made general of the Militia of Ranucius II, duke of 

Parma, who committed to his charge his fortreſs of Placenza, where, aſter he had 
commanded feveral years, he died in the year 1675 much lamented by the duke, who 

made one that was a prince of Parma his ſucceſſor. 

FRANCIS MINUTOL1I, fon to that John Bap tiſt of whom we have ſpoken, 
married Anne Antelmine!li, the laſt heireſs of the be houſe of the Antelminelli, | 
of which was Caſtrucius n who became chief of the Gibelines and Prince of 
Lucea 

ANT ON Y. III MIN UTO LI, was a Phyſician of note, to whom Reinerus 
_ Solenander, Phyſician to the dukes of Cleyes, wrote ſome letters, which we find in 
his works intituled Conſilia Medica. 

JAMES V MINUTOLI, after he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the practice | 

of Phyſic, turned Jeſuit and became confeſſor to Pope Gregory XV, who placed an 
entire confidence in him, and left upon his account a rich legacy to the ſociety. . 

BONAVENTURE II MINUTOLI, fon of MARC ANTHONY 
1 and Catherine del Portico, was treaſurer- general to Ranucius I duke of Parma. 

BERN AR DIN US IV MINUTOLI, ſon to FRANCIS IV and Ma- 
ry Bottini, being Apoſtolic Protonotary and prior of St Paulinus and St Donatus at 
Lucca, died twenty years ago in great reputation for his ſanctity, having contracted the 
diſtemper whereof he died, at the ſame time as a couſin-german of his of the houſe of 

Spada and knight of Malta did, from the ſtench of the ſick perſons whom they daily 


viſited and ſerved in the hoſpitals and priſons, employing all their income to relieve 
them. 


CHARLES MI NUTOLI, brother of the ſaid Bernardinus, and POR has 
been ſeveral times already Gonfaloniere, is ſtill alive, father of ten ſons ſome of which 
are already Monks. 

VINCENT IH MINUTOLI, fon to PAULIN US III and Laura Cenami, 
coming to Geneva in the year 1594, and there embracing the Proteſtant religion, ſoon 
after married Suſanna daughter of Michael Burlamachi and Clara Calandrini, which 
produced the branch of the Minutoli that is now ſettled at Geneva, of which is 
5 III dINUTO LI, fon of PAUL II and Mee des Perrot 
of Paris. 

The Minutoli of Lucca made likewiſe a branch three hundred years ago at Meſſina, 
the chief of which is now Don JOHN MINUTOLT Baron of Calari This 
branch has produced ſeveral prelates, and ſeveral knights of Malta, It wears the ſame 
arms as thoſe of Lucca, which are partly, 1, Or, charged with an half eagle fable, 
crowned, armed, and becquee Or, and 2, Argent charged with three ſtakes gules, 
and for the creſt an unicorn naiſſant, pattee, and membree Or: whereas the Minutoli 
of Naples wear gules, a lion rampant, Or, vaire azure and argent, and charged 
with a ducal coronet. 

Their origin is ſo ancient that it is not known. Some derive it from the family Capece, 
which, having incurred the diſpleaſure of the houſe of Anjou for their fidelity to the 
Kings of the Suablan branch and particularly to Conradin, were obliged to depart the 
I | kingdom, 


MINUTOLL 


kingdom, after the defeat of the latter, to avoid the reſentment of king Charles I, who 


had vowed their utter deſtruction: ſo that they ſpread themſelves in ſeveral parts of 
Italy, where, it is pretended, they changed their name and arms, ſome calling them- 
ſelves Aprani, others Sconditi, others Guindazzi, others Zurli, others Piſcicelli, 
others Galeoti, others Minutoli, &c; after which the Pope, not being able to bear the 
diſperſion and deſolation of ſuch a family, reconciled them with the houſe of Anjou. 
But ſeveral maintain that thoſe names exiſted at Naples, not only before the coming 
of the Angevins, but alſo in the time of the Suabians, Normans, and even the Greek 
emperors, and eſpecially the name of the Minutoli, as they prove by authentic acts 
both in the archives and ſeveral monaſteries, of Naples. Now, whether they were 
only firnames of the houſe Capece, or families independent of it, it is certain the 
Minutoli were in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate in the reign of Charles I, of Anjou, that we 
find he knighted twenty eight -lords of that name, and- he' particularly loved C O N- 


STANTIN and ROGER Minutoli, making the former general of his croſs- 
bow men, and giving him the barony of Urſimarſo in Calabria, and allowing the latter 
to put a coronet of Gold in his coat of arms. eye) 


illuſtrious perſons, both in the church and 


c 


To ſee how fruitful this family has been in h i 
in the army, one need only go to their chapel called the chapel fo St Anaſtaſia, 


which is in the cathedral on the right hand as you go in where one may fee paintings in 
freſco, ſtatues, and relievos, of forty remarkable perſons, with the enſigns of their' 
great employments Eccleſiaſtical and Military, from the year 1062 to the year 1466: the 
reſt of the family, who died fince and could not be placed there, having been put- 


in other chapels and churches founded by their anceſtors, and of which they had the 
right of patronage. 1 122 3 
The Eccleſiaſtics are N 


Zahn MINU FUL Us, cardinalis Ste. Mariæ Tranſtiberinæ anno 1062. 


PHILIPPUS MINUTULUS, archbiſhop of Salerno 1273. Ile died 


in the year 1303, and this epitaph was made on him : 


Magnanimus, ſapiens, prudens, famaque ſerenus 
Philippus Præſul morum dulcedine plenus 

_ Minutulus Patriæ decus & flos alta propago 
Hic filet, hic tegitur, jacet hic probitatis imago. 


The prelate, Philip Minutol by name, 
His country's glory, and of ſpotleſs fame, 
Brave, wiſe and prudent, affable and juſt, 
Here lies at reſt, and covered with the duſt. 


URSUS MINUTULUS, archbiſhop of Salerno, who died in the year 1327 
with this inſcription on his tomb: 5 Th e 


Hoc jacet in tumulo Dominus Minutulus Urſus 
Pontificalis apex quem profert linea rurſus 
Virtutum Vitis Philippi vera propago, 

Pontificum gemma & cuncta probitatis imago, 

Parthenope natum, Salernum Pontificatum 

Flentque tale datum, Moritur ſuper omnia gratum. 
Parthenopẽque tibi Salernum Praeſulis hujus 
Commendat corpus animam Deus accipe cujus. 


Urſus Minutol lies within this ſhrine 
Glory of biſhops, ſprung from virtue's line, © 
True branch of Philip, that moſt noble vine 
At Naples born, he to Salerno went 
Ta be archbiſhop ; now they both lament. 
Parthenope to thee, Salerno, ſends s 
His body, and to GOD bis ſoul commends. 


 HENRICUS MINUTULUS, archbiſhop of Trani, then of Naples, and 

afterwards cardinal biſhop of Tuſculum and after that Sabinum. He died at Bologna 
the leventeenth of June in the year 1412, and his body was carried to Naples. It 
was he who built the beautiful portal of the cathedral church adorned with ſo many 
fine relievo's, and where people ſo much admire that the two principal pillars and the 
architrave of porphyry conſiſt only of three pieces. It is before this portal we ſee the 
cardinal in marble kneeling, and in the architrave this inſcription is cut. 


Nullius 


227: 


© 46 
2 3 
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Nullius in longum & fine Schemate tempus honoris 
Porta fui rutilans nunc janua plena decoris 
Me menus & Sacrae quondam Minutulus Aulae 
Excoluit propriis Henricus ſumptibus hujus 
Praeſul, Apoſtolicae nunc conſtans cardo columnae, 
Cui precor incolumem vitam poſt fata perennem. 
Hoc opus exactum mille currentibus annis 
Quo quater & centum ſeptem Verbum caro fadtum eſt; 


Which ſhews it was built in the year 1407. 
PET RUS MINUTU LUS, biſhop of Rapallo, in the year 1470. 


PETRUS MINUTULUS, biſhop of Abruzzo, and prince of Teramo, 1478; 
There is moreover a great number of laymen, who were very famous both at 


court and in the army, Campanile reckons up thirty of them, who had been viceroys 


or governors of provinces, 


By the chappel before mentioned, there is a marble tomb of John Baptiſt Minutoli 
with his ſtatue and this epitaph:—— —+ - „ 1 
Joanni Baptiſtæ Capyccio Minutolo Equiti pietate & magnanimitate inſigni qui quod in 
ſe videret Henrici Capyccii Minutuli Cardinalis Ampliſſimi lineam deſinere, legatis raro 
Charitatis exemplo vicies mille Ducatis ad reliquæ Familiæ perpetuam utilitatem & 
decus inſtitutoque ſuorum bonorum herede Hoſpitali D. Mariae Annuntiatæ, in crucis 


tandem ſe humili Sacello, condi voluit. Beatrix Torella Mater infelix ſuperſtes, Julia 


Caracciola viro Incomparabili amoris monumentum P. Obiit anno Domini 1586 #tatis 


ſuæ LV. 


Beatrice Torella, the unfortunate ſurviving mother, and Julia Caracciola 


as a monument of her love to her incomparable huſband eretfted this to Fohn Baptiſt Capyccius 


Minutoli knight, famous for his piety and magnanimity, who ſeeing the line of bis eminency the 


cardinal Henry Capyccius Minutoli to end in himſelf, and having bequeathed twenty thouſand 


ducats, a rare inſtance of charity for the perpetual uſe of the remaining family, and appointed 
the Hoſpital of the Annunciation heir to his eſtate, ordered that he ſhould be buried in the mean 


chapel of the croſs. He died in the year 1586, in the fifty fifth year of bis age. OED 
In the church of St Demetrius, where of the family Minutoli has the patronage, is 


to be ſeen the following inſcription : „„ l N . 
Aqdicula Nobiliſſimæ Gentis Minutulæ ante annos C D extructa, dotata Divis'que Si- 


meoni & Demetrio dicata. Demum cum in anno M. & D. ad ſucceſſores Scipionis Andreæ 
filii perveniſſet ad prolatandum Templum hoc areamque diruta P. P. Congregationis 


Oratorii grati animi ergo ſacellum intra Templum eidem familiæ conceſſerunt Horatius 
 Minutulus Hieroſolymitani Ordinis jus vetuſtate exoletum, ac ferè amiſſum reſtituit & 
monumentum hoc gentilitiz pietatis P. C. Anno MDCXIV. — The chapel of the. 
moſt noble family Minutoli, built above four hundred years, endowed and dedicated to St 


Simeon and St Demetrius. At length, in the year one thouſand five hundred, when it came to 


_ the ſucceſſors of Scipio the ſon of Andrew, being pulled down in order to enlarge this church 


and porch, the fathers of the congregation of the Oratory, out of gratitude, granted to the ſame 


family a chapel within the church. Horace Minutoli of the order of Jeruſalem reſtored the 


right, through length of time forgatten and almoſt loſt, and erected this monument of hereditary 
piety in the year MDC AIV. | | 8 


They were always with their kings in councils and expeditions. They have poſſeſſed 


and do ſtill poſſeſs great eſtates and great fiefs. They are allied to all the beſt families 


of the kingdom, as among others to thoſe of Sanſeverino, Aquino, Caſtriote, Brancace, 


of Capua, Loffredo, Filanghieri, Filomarini, Pignatelli, Rota, Revertera, del Tufo, 
Caraffo, Caraccioli, there having been twenty reciprocal marriages of the two laſt with 
the houſe Minutoli. 1 . . | 
LIVIA MINUTOLTI, daughter to ANDRE W and Lucretia de Vulcano, 
was married to Don Lewis de Silva of the dukes of Paſtrano, knight of the order of St 
James and commander of the caſtle of Capuana, When ſhe became a widow, the 
emperor Charles V choſe her upon the account of her virtue and good ſenſe for the edu- 


cation of Margaret of Auſtria his daughter; and by her prudent conduct ſhe got into 


great favour with his Imperial Majeſty. We find her epitaph at Ny oY in the chapel 
belonging to the family of Silva, which ſhe had cauſed to be ad 
Capuana, to which belongs that of the Minutoli. 


Livia Minutula Conjux Loyſii Alphonſi Syluæ Luſitani & Chriſti Equitis, Arciſque 


Capuanæ Præfecti hanc ſibi & ſuis elegit ſæepulturam, anno Salntis 18 36. 
In the cathedral, behind the great altar, there is a marble monument of Mariella 
Minutoli married to Giles Safirera Viceroy of Naples for king Alphonſus: . 
Hie jacet Corpus Marielle Minutule uxoris Domini Ægidii Safirere Viceregis Sereniſſimi 
Domini Domini Alpbonſi Dei gratid Aragonum & Sicilia Regis Fc, in regno Neapolitano, 
que obiit die 3 Menſis Novembris anno Domini 1430. e e eee 
Thoſe who would deſire a fuller account of the paſts and actions of the perſons of 
this family, of which there are ſtill at Naples three branches, viz. that of DON 
ANTONYMINUTOLI, that of FRANCIS MARIA MINUTOLI 
duke of Valentino, huſband to Diana Caraffa, and that of the princes of Ruoid, 
2 may 
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which puniſhes one crime, by inducing the offender to commit another. 
followed theſe authors in this particular caſe of Myrrha; on the contrary he declares ©; Sm 

thar Cupid cleared himſelf of it (c), and lays all the blame on the infernal furies. The 
who think that Myrrha was the wife of Cham, the fon of Noah [E], take the ſtory a 


(1) Cap, XXXIY» 


(2) Comment. 
on Ovid's E- 


piſtles, Pag. 397» 


may read what has been lately written of them by the count Biaggio Aldimari in his 
Hiſtory of the noble families of Naples, wherein he has followed, digeſted, and enlarged 
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what had been writ of them by Philibert Campanile. 


MYRRHA, the mother of Adonis, and daughter of Cinyras [A] king of Cyprus 
or of Aſſyria, fell in love with her father, and never reſted till ſhe had lain with him. 
Her nurſe, whom ſhe had made her confident, contrived the means of fatisfying her 
paſſion ; ſhe took her opportunity during the feaſt of Ceres, while the queen was for nine 
days to abſtain from her huſband's bed [B], and made this prince believe that a beau- 
tiful young maid longed to grant him the laſt favour, without being ſeen. The pro- (e) Cum tan- 
poſal was accepted; the young Myrrha was introduced by night to her father's cham- Ne d-. 
ber. When the ſport was pretty well over, he had a deſire to ſee the maid he had enjoyed - 


amantem, 


] i 
he cauſed a light to be brought, and found he had lain with his own daughter (a). Cinyras, Post tot concubi- 


took his ſword to kill her. 


. tus illato lumine 
Myrrha ran away, and eſcaped into the country of the 


vidit 


Sabeans, where ſhe was transformed into a tree which yields myrrh. The child ſhe Sl 
had conceived grew nevertheleſs, and came out of the trunk of this tree [C] when her Meran. Iib. x, 
time of delivery came. The Naiades took care of it; it was the moſt beautiful boy #7*: 

in the world: in a word, it was Adonis, of whom I have ſpoken in his proper place {3 tx ovido 
(5). Some authors ſay, that Myrrha did not conceive this paſſion of herſelf ; but that Ne Planck 
the misfortune proceeded from a higher cauſe, to wit, the wrath of ſome offended deity in tis Parallels, 
[D]. Thus you ſee how the Pagans repreſented their gods, under the idea of beings 5% , 379: © 


little too high. 


A] Thedaughter of Cimras.] Antoninus Liberalis (1) 
calls her Smyrna, and ſays ſhe was the daughter of 


Theias and the nymph Orithya and born upon mount 


Libanus : but, according to others, ſhe was the daugh- 
of Cinyras and Cenchreis. Ovid was of this opinion, 
and I wonder Meziriac (2) ſhould deny it as to Cen- 
chreis. This Poet obſerves, I. that the mother of 
Myrrha was the wife of Cinyras, when Myrrha was 
in love with her father : T1) | 


LM - - Conataque ſæpe fateri, 
Sæpe tenet vocem, pudibundaque veſtibus ora 


Texit, & O, dixit felicem cou MATREM | 
„And would have oft confeſ#'d, 


As oft by ſhame with-held, ſhe hid her head, 
And cried, O mother, happy in thy bed. 


SEWELL: 


II. That the nurſe of Myrrha took her opportunity _ 
when Cinyras lay alone, his wife Cenchreis being 


buſied with other women in the myſteries of 
Ceres : | | $4 0 


ON - - Turba Cenchreis in illa 
Regis abeſt conjux, arcanaque ſacra frequentat. 
Ergo legitima vacuus dum conjuge lectus. 


The queen among the reſt her bord forſakes, 


And one in this enjoin'd devotion makes. 


SEWELL. 


Is not this to ſay, that Cenchreis was the mother of 
Myrrha? 


[B] The queen was for nine days to abſtain from her 
huſband"s bed.) What prodigious difference between 
thoſe times and ours! for ſince the nurſe took this cri- 
tical opportunity, it is an argument, that the king 


bay with his wife all other nights in the year, as re- 
_ gularly as the meaneſt citizen. In our days any month 


(3) Hyęin. cap, 
ext, Fulgent. 
Mythol, lib. iii, 


cap. viii. 


(4) Anton. Libe- 
ral. cap. xx xi. 


in the year would be as proper a time for this nurſe, 
had ſhe ſuch a trick to play. 


[C] The child however . . . . . came out of the 
trunk of this tree,] Some (3) ſay, that the daughter of 
Cinyras was changed into a tree while her father pur- 
ſued her with ſword in hand in order to kill her. 
They add, that the cut he gave that tree made it 
bring forth Adonis. Others (4) ſay that Myrrha 


was delivered of the fruit of her womb, after her in- 


and that Jupiter afterwards 
tree, on her earneſt prayer, that 


ceſt had been detected 
changed her into a 
VOL. IV. 


either the ſimple ſight or the enjoyment, it happened 


6 l ting the Moata- 
Ovid has not morphiſe of Tbeo- 


in Eclog. X, 
y Virg. 
c) See the re- 
mark [D]. 
ſhe might not have a being among the living or the 
dead. 5 | | 
[] Several authors ſay that this misfortune proceeded 
from the wrath of ſome offended deity.) Some (5) ſay, (5) Servius in E- 


that the anger of the Sun was the cauſe of this in- og. X. Virg. 


ceſtuous paſſion. Others (6) have recourſe to Venus 3 
who was incenſed, that Cenchreis the mother of Myr- 3 . 
rha, ſhould prefer the beauty of her daughter to that : 

of this goddeſs ; or at Myrrha's ſaying as ſhe combed | 

her head, that her hair was finer than that of Venus (7). () Schol. Theo- 
All theſe accounts are full of impiety; it was playing oh in Eidyll, 1 
with the Divine Nature, and taking a greater freedom 


than an honeſt Hiſtorian would do with the reputation 


of the worſt men, unleſs he had convincing proofs. See (8) Compare the 
the margin (8), and take notice that Ovid has cleared article ALCI- 
Cupid, and lays all the fault of Myrrha on the Furies ; NOE, and the 
1 8 „ | article EGIA- 

| LEA, at the re- 


Ipſe negat nocuiſſe tibi ſua tela Cupido mark CI. 


Myrrha, faceſque ſuas à crimine vindicat iſto. 
Stipite te ſtygio tumidiſque adflavit Echidnis 
E tribus una ſoror (9). = (9) Ovid. Me- 
„„ =, : tam. lib. X, ver. 
Myrrha, thy wound the god of love diſclaims, e 
And from ſuch horrors dindicates his flames. 
A brand from Hell ſtirr'd up thy lawleſs pains, 
And furies ſiuell d with wiper*s blood thy weing. 


SEW EI I. 


[E] Some think that Myrrha was the wife of Cham, 


the ſon of Noah.] They ſuppoſe (10), that the wife of (10) See the Bib- 
Cham accompanied by Adonis the youngeſt of her family, liotheque Uni- 
was the firſt who ſaw the nakedneſs of Noah, and that verſ. Tom. iii, 


| ſhe ſpoke of it to Cham, ao told it again to his brothers. Pag. 8. 


Now ſince in the ſtile of the Hebrews, zo ſee or dif 


cover the nakedneſs of any one (11), ſignifies two things, Toe 3 I 
21. | 


that Myrrha, who only ſaw her father's nakedneſs, 
came under the ſcandal of having proceeded to the laſt 

act. This explication is confirmed (12) by a paſſage, (12) Ibid. pag. 
wherein we read, that the nurſe of Myrrha found 20. 

Cinyras drunk. | | 


Nacta gravem vino Cinyram male ſedula nutrix (13). (13) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib, X, vers 


Robb d of his conſort and with wine oppreſi d, 438. 


To Cinyras th officious beldame preſs d. 
| SEWELL. 


But fince ſome authors ſay Myrrha made her father 
drunk, that ſhe might lie with him, it would ſeem 
more proper to take her for one of the daughters of 
Lot, than for one of the hor inns, of Noah, 


if the ether circumſtances could be reconciled with this 
conjecture. 
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( a Staniſlas Lu- 
bieniecius, Hift, 
Reformat. Po- 
lon, lib. i, cap. 
, pay. 18, 


(5) It is the 
ixth, of the firſt 
century in the 
collection of let- 
ters publiſhed by 
Simon Abbes 
CGabbema, 


(1) Simon Staro- 
volſcius, in cen- 
tum Polonorum 
Elogiis, Pag. 81. 


(2) Modrevius, 
in Præfat. Sylvæ 
tertiœ, pag. 152, 
443. 
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MOD RE VIU S. 


MODREVIUS(AnprtasFricivs) ſecretary to Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king 


of Poland, gained great eſteem by his learning and his writings. He relithed betimes 


what they called the new opinions (a), and tho? he carried himſelf diſcreetly, yet he 


was ſuſpected by the Catholics, and at laſt detected ſo far, that they looked upon him as 7-) Ses the B. 


Piſtle Dedicater 


an apoſtate [A]. By a letter (Y) he had writ to John Laſki in the year 1536, it 


appears that he was no enemy to the Lutherans. 


His treatiſe de Eccleſia, defigned to 


be the fourth book of his work de Republica emendanda, which he ſent to be printed at 
Cracow in the year 1551, met with cenſors who put a ſtop to the impreſſion for two or 


three years (c). He publiſhed it afterwards with an apology explaining thoſe points at h 
He was to go to Trent with the ambaſſadors of Poland, but de 


which ſome took offence. 


this nomination was changed (d). The Anti-Trinitarians of Poland have placed him in the 
catalogue of their authors. We ſhall ſee below the titles of his principal books [B], 


[4] The Catholics looked on him as an apoſtate.] See 


after what manner Simon Starovolſcius ſpeaks of him: 


Regius Secretarius, ſeu mavis lutulenti illius ſubulci 
Lutheri, cujus nefariis dogmatibus imbutus, infeſta- 
bat eccleſiæ portas, dicendo quæ non oportuit, ſeri- 
* bendo quæ non licuit, & agendo quæ non decuit 
* (1). The King's ſecretary, or if you will, of that dirty 
* fwine-herd Luther, with whoſe impious doftrines he 
« avas tainted, infeſted the gates of the church, by ſpeak- 
ing what he ought not, by aoriting what was not 
* laxrful, and acting what aas not becoming.” It 
appears from a Preface of Modrevius, that Pius V 


ordered him to be puniſhed ; for thus he complains 


to this Pope: * Non abs re mihi facere viſus 
« ſum, fi ipſe ad te has controverſias deferrem, tibi- 
que hunc librum dicarem, qui occaſionem præberet 
tibi eas dijudicandi : ſimulque ſtudia mea exilia tibi 
commendaret. De quibus tu videris ſiniſtram opi- 
nionem concepiſſe: ac propter ea iis, penes quos 
eſt poteſtas, edixiſſe, ut me de poſſeſſiunculis 
meis dejicerent: fortunis everterent: ac extorrem 
facerent domo, foro, penatibus, congreſſu hominum. 
Hoccine eſt premium bene meritornm ? Hoccine hu- 
manum factum ſanctiſſime Pater (2) I think 
it avill not be improper to bring theſe controverſies before 
you, and dedicate this book to you, which may give you 
an opportunity to judge of them, and at the ſame time 
 reco,umend to you my poor ſtudies. About auhich you 


'* ſeem to have conceived an ill opinion: and therefore 


* have ordered thoſe, in whoſe powver it is, to turn me 


© out of my ſmall poſſeſſions, to ſeize on my goods, to 


« drive me from my country, my houſe, and the focicty of 


c 


men. Is this agreeable to humanity, moſt holy father e* 


Pope Paul IV, adds he, had diſpatched che like orders 


to the Biſhop of Vladiſlaw, but recalled them when 
he heard my reaſons. © Non ſum oblitus, a Paulo 
Papa ejus nominis quarto ſimile edictum in me ſcrip- 


tum faifle ad Joannem Droievium Epiſcopum Wla- 


(3) Id. ib. Pag. 
154, 155. 


(4) Id. in 2 Pre- 
tat. Sylvæ III, 
pag. 157. 


(5) Id. in ſine 
Sylvæ III, ag. 
216. 


A 


A A A * * A A «A 


« diſlavie. Cui quidem Papæ reſcripſi ego libro illi 
* dicato de ordinibus eccleſie. In quo rationem illi 
reddidi vitæ, & actionum mearum : ſimulque cauſas 
oſtendi quamobrem in me non debuerit eſſe immitis 
& adeo ferox. Aſſenſus eſt ille orationi noſtræ non 
. obſcure, nec ullam deinceps perniciem nobis machi- 
natus eſt. Droievius quoque nihil in me cogitavit, 
quam quod virum bonum & optimum principem 
deceret (3). T have not forgot that the like or- 
der againſt me, was ſent by Pope Paul the IVth, to 
John Droievius, biſhop of Vladiflaw. To which Pope 
[ wrote again, in the book dedicated to him concern- 
ing the orders of the church. In this book ] gave him 
© an account of my life and practice, and at the ſame 
time ſhewwed him ſome veaſons why he ought not to be 
 unmerciful and fo cruel to me. He granted my re- 
« 


* 


* 


* queſt, and never aſterwards intended any miſchief 
againſt me. Droievius alſo did nothing but what 
became a good man and an excellent prince. I am 
perſuaded, that neither this Preface of Modrevius, 
nor the treatiſe which follows it, would have moved 
Pius V, to recal his order, and that the condition 
of the author was no better after he wrote this book, 
than while he was compoling it. He informs us 
that he wrote it in the midſt of a thouſand troubles, 
often forced to change his lodgings, and diſtracted 
with the apprehenſions of loſing all he had. Par- 
tim labores domeſtici, partim cura liberorum, par- 
tim negotia civilia, maxime autem frequens curſitatio 
domicilii quærendi cauſa me ſibi vendicarunt (4). 
Ha ſcripſi ſolicitus de bonis meis patriis avitiſque, 
de quibus periclitor authoritatis tuæ prætextu quæ 
abs te tanquam ſulmen quoddam vulnificum vibrata 
« eſt (5). Parth domeflic troubles, partly the care of 
I 


with 
* my children, partly my affairs, but eſpecially the fe- 
quent changing of my lodgings, take up my æubole time. 
Theſe things I hade writ, being apprebenſive of hjing 
my paternal eftate, under the pretence of your authority, 
which, like a fatal thunder bolt, is thrown cut againſ? 
me.” 
[] We fall fee... . the titles of his principal books] 
His five books de Republica emendanda, whereot the ſirit 
treats de Moribus, the ſecond de Legibus, the third ge 
Bells, the fourth de Eccleſia, and the fifth de Schola, 
were printed at Cracow in the year 1551, if we believe 
the abridger of Geſner (6), but we mutt not rely on him 


(7): 


A * * A * 


ſame author, de utraque ſpecie Euchariſtia d Laicis ſu- 
menda, and an explication of the words of St Paul (8) 


It is good for a man not to touch a woman. ' There was 


- Publiſhed at Baſil in 1562, in 4to, another collection 


of his pieces, which contains three book, De peccato 
origints, de libero arbitrio, de providentia & predejtina- 


lione; three books, De Mediatore, quibus accefſit narra- 


tio femplex rei nove & ejuſdem peſfimi exempli : fomul 
& querela de injuriis, & expoſtulatio cum Staniſlas Ori- 
chowio Roxolano (9). He wrote another book by order 
of the king, his maſter, to compoſe the differences 
which reigned in Poland concerning the Trinity. It is 
divided into four Sjy/ve. The firſt is dated in De- 


cember 1565, and treats de tribus Perſonis & una Epn- 


tia Dei. The ſecond is of the ſame date, and treats 
de neceſſitate conventus habendi ad ſedandas religionis con- 
troverſias. The third is dated in une 1568, and treats 
de Feſu Chriſto filia Dei, & hominis eodemgue Deo & 
Domino noftro. The fourth is dated in June 1509, and 
treats de Humonſio & de tis que huc pertinent. Theſe 
four $z/ve, together with an Appendix upon the 
queſtion, Juomodo unio diving & humane nature Chriſti 
Fadta fit n perſona non in natura, cum tamen eadem prove 
fus res fint natura & perſona in Domino noſtro, were 
printed at Racovia in 1590 (10). 
Geiner mentions this laſt work in the year 1583, as a 
book not printed, and which contained only three 
Sy/ve, whereof the laſt treated of Infant Baptiſm 
(11). The firſt of theſe three facts is true, the two 
others are falſe. Note, that Modrevius had ſent his 
Sy/oe to be printed by Oporin at Bafil, who was to 
{end copies of them to the Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Calviniit, univerſities (12). But Trecius having a mind 
to hinder the publication of this book, deſired Opo- 
rin to ſhow him the manuſcript, and having once got it 
into his hands would never reſtore it (13). The author 


_ complained of this to the Palatine of Cracow, and 


earneſtly ſollicited that the Plagiary ſhould be obliged 
to reſtore it. This he could not obtain, and ſo was 
obliged to compoſe the work over again. Tandem po- 
tenliæ Palatini Trecio patrocinantis cedere ; poſtremo ſcri- 
nia ſua excutere & rejefta omnia mora, opus illud ex ad- 
verſariis & chartis fere rejectaneis denuo moliri, & ab- 
ſolvere, anteguam mors eum occuparet. Atque ita tandem 


prœ ſtantiſſimum illud, licet mole perexiguum Sylαα e 


opus, ab \interitu wvindicatum habemus (14). The au- 
thor of this Latin ſuppoſes, that Trecius ſerved him 
thus, becauſe Modrevius gave more force' to the argu- 
ments of the Anti-Trinitarians, than to thoſe of the 
Trinitarians. Ille prædam petitam in cafſes ſuos nactus 
& inibi argumenta weritatis reſponſianibus, exceptio- 
nibus & objectionibus Trinitariorum longe fortiora ant- 
madvertens, Baſilea protinus exceſſit, evaſit, erupit, 
& librum Fricianum bona fide ſibi commodatum abſtulit 
& fic editionem libri ſufflaminawit (15). Zanchius had 
ſeen the firſt of theſe four $z/ve in manuſcript, and 
finding it dangerous, anſwered it in his book de tribus 
Elabim. He does not point out the author, but 4 

the 


They were reprinted at Bafil by Oporin in 8vo, lioth. Geben, 
and in fol. in the year 1554, with two dialogues of the F. 


The abridger of (10) Bibl. An- 
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with ſome particulars concerning them, Grotius reckons him among the reconcilers of 
religions (e) | | 


(e) Grotius, in 
Conſultat. Caſ- 


Pag MOLIONIDEs; thus they call two brothers who have a good ſhare in the fa- 


bulous Hiſtory, They were the ſons of Actor and Molione [A], the name of one was 


— 


Furytus, and that of the other Creatus. Some pretend, that Actor was only the ſup- | | 
poted, and Neptune their real father (a). Others will have it quite contrary that, Actor cen scholag. i 
was the real and Neptune the ſuppoſed father (5). We may ſee under the word Actor, Home n w_ 

that he whom J here ſpeak of reigned in Elis jointly with Augias. The Molionides were 25%. a 

the braveſt men of their time; it was to them Augias gave the command of his troops, when 3 

he underſtood that Hercules was coming to attack him. A diſtemper having ſeized Hercu- LOA: roma 

les in the beginning of the expedition, he was glad to make peace with the Molionides 

but they being afterwards informed of his indiſpoſition, made uſe of the opportunity; ſur- 

prized his army, and killed a great number. of his men. Some time after Hercules played 

them a trick; he laid an ambuſh for them at Cleone, when they were deputed by the Eleans 

to aſſiſt at the general ſacrifices of Greece, during the celebration of the Iſthmian Games, % Ibid. F. 


h * n Fa E 4% Pind. O- 
and flew them. This we learn from Apollodorus (c). Pauſanias aſcribes this heroes (ate Od. X. 


bad 


ſandri. 
the name of Mediator, and he has an eſteem for him, As for the reſt, his books de Republica emendanda 
: as appears by his epiſtle dedicatory to Edmund Grindal are much eſteemed : 5 hey have given the author a rank 
oy n ger the pre- (16). The ſceptical manner of Modrevius's examin- amongſt the moſt judicious writers upon Politics. 
3 b the pub- ing the myſteries, diſpleaſed both Catholics and Pro- Gravioribus politicis haud dubie annumerandus eit, 
er of the Four teſlants. However, it is true, that he was obliged to * egregie enim diſputat, magnaque libertate in vulga- 
Sy NE. uſe this method in obedience to the command he had * res errores politicos invehiter (19). - - - - - He 7s un- (19) Joh. An- 
received from the king of Poland. He had been * abubtedly to be reckoned amongſt the meft conſiderable Po- oY poo hoon 
5 | charged with the drawing up a ſtate of the caſe, as * /zticians, for he reajons excellently, and with great 95 As: 
de the E- mediator of the argeement (17). It behoved him faith- * freedom inveighs againſt popular errors in Politics." Pprudentia civil, 
. dale Dedicarory fully to repreſent the arguments on both ſides, and di- I add to this a paſſage of the oration Cunæus made pag. . 361. 
ne »r hiznrit Sylva, veſt himſelf of all prejudice. He had heard Dudi- to ſhew that the univerſity of Leyden had reaſon to 
thius ſay one thing, which to him appeared very ſolid, puniſh a ſcholar with death, who had killed a townf- 
that a man who had eſpouſed either {:de, for or againſt man. The prince Janutins Radziwil, who ſtudied 
the Trinity, was not fit for an arbiter or judge between then at Leyden, had declaimed ſharply againſt the 
thoſe who deny, and thoſe who believe it. Is ne- judges: © Novit illuftrifiimus Princeps Razevilias, 11 
gabat eum qui alterutri ſeu de 'Trinitate ſeu de qua- 7s Cunæus ſpeaks (20), noverunt omnes qui ejus ſtu- (+0) Cunzus, 
vis re alia ſententiæ adhæreſcat, medium fe inter * diis præſunt quam ſint pulcra & luculenta ea quæ de Orat. XVII. 
partes ipſas inferre, controverſiamque dirimere atque * cede cujuſcunque hominis in regno Poloniæ ultimo FE: 155 Edi. 
ſedare poſſe. Neutri parti additium eſſe oportere ſupplicio punienda ſcripſit vir ampliſſimus & rerum Tt ns I 
qui vel partes ipſas in concordiam reducere vellet * civilium ac Reipublicz regundæ gnariſſimus Andreas dellsered the 
* xqualitate decernendi, vel ſecundum partem alteram * Fricius Modrèvius ad Sigiſmundum ſecundum Polo- eleventh of Fe- 
decernere quod juſtum & legibus conſonum eſſe ju- niæ regem The meſt illuflrions Prince Radzi- bruary 1032. 
* dicaret, Qui ad eum modum neuter non eſſet, um cuil, and all avho have the direction of his fiudies 
partes judicem capere non ſolere, & ab alio datum know, how finch and excellently that great man and 
Na « cjurare conſueſſe: nimirum quem ex opinione imbi- © illful Politician, Andreas Fricius Modrevins, wwrote to 
. pita pendentem veriſimile eſſet vel tacita reprehen- Sigiſinund the ſecond, king of Poland, about puniſhing 
ſione contrarium ſentientes condemnaſſe. Nam ut * auth death. the murder of any perſon in the kingdom of 
« pius effet & eruditus qui & diſſereret & judicaret, * Poland.“ Modrevius, in the Epiſtle Dedicatory to 
vcore ; © fieri tamen poſſe ut opinione præjudicata nitens falſum his Book de Republica emendanda, makes mention of a 
. 5 (ch Motrevius, * judicaret (18) He denicd that he who ad- book, in which he largely explains the neceſſity of 
See preßt. Sylvze I. hered to either opinion, whether about the Trinity or puniſhing murderers with death. This tract is inti- 
of 1 I © any thing elſe, could be a mediator betaveen the contend- tuled Laciſius, and conſiſts of four orations, which 
ing parties, or decide and ſettle the controverſy. He have been added to the volume de Republica emen- 
h « ſaid, he ought to efpouſe neither fide, <vho would danda, in the Baſtil edition 1559. | 
mT * bring the parties to an agreement by an impartial Il deſire I may be permitted not to blot cut a thin 
MAES, « judgment, or determine on one ſide, what he thought I had written before I could conſult the book de Re- 
* juft and agreeable to the laws. That parties were not publica emendanda. It is this; It was doubtleſs for 
Gen « auont to take him for a judge, who was not thus neutral, * this book, that Modrevius received the praiſes con- 
and commonly rejected him if appointed by another ; be- *© tained in the Bibliotheque of the Anti-T rinitzrians (2 1). (21) At the 37th 
© cauſe it is likely, his imbibed opinion would byaſs him This doubtleſs was that book of his which was tran- Tas ox eee 1 
© tacitly to condemn thoſe of a contrary ſentiment. For * flated into French, High-Dutch, and Spaniſh. I Rod in.. 
* though he were both pious and learned, yet poſſibly © could ſpeak more poſitively, if I had the preface in 
he might judge curong by relying on his prejudiced opi- my hands, a piece of which is recited in that Bzþ- 
nion.“ This notion of Dudithius is very conſonant * /:liothegue. Sandius, who cites it, is inexcuſable 
to cuſtom, for where is the man who would chuſe for for leaving us in ſuſpence. He ought to have uſed 
arbitrators or judges of his differences, thoſe he knows a parentheſis to fix the indeterminate meaning of 
are perſuaded he is in the wrong? It is even true, that theſe words of Modrevius, % qui laudamdo libric: 
' ſuch men are ſcarce capable of pronouncing an equi- * eum dicat, &c. I am perſuaded they are very clear 
table ſentence. It is a misfortune, that ſuch a rule in the original: What goes before them, does, no 
| as this cannot take place in the diſputes of religion; doubt, explain which is the book in queſtion. But 
I but the ſtate of things is ſuch, that theſe diſputes muſt * when they are cut off from the context, they be- 
"y 3 neceſſarily be determined in the very church where come obſcure. It was Sandius's duty to have reme- 
bag. 3b. E they grow, which inevitably makes the ſame perſons died it, and this is a good caution to thoſe who cite 
2 judges and parties. It would be to no purpoſe to mur- authors, and an anſwer to ſuch as pretend, that J 
. mur at this, for neceſſity has no law. Note, by the make too long citations. I only do it, that what I 
Pe I way, one of the reaſons which fruſtrates the endeayours cite may be clearly underſtood.” They who know 
bi tups „ of all mediators in religion, and renders them odious. how to judge of things will own that I might have : : 
Y If they are believed to be perfectly neuters, they are left this in the ſtate I found it, after I had ſeen, by Y 
Y deteſted as irreligious men; if they are thought to reading Modrevius, that the Book in queſtion is that | 
bern incline more to one ſide, they are ſuſpected and odious de Republica emendanda.. 55 - 
ylvze IV. Y to one of the parties, and do not fully ſatisfy the other: 
HZ They will have all or nothing. | | 
anifl. Li. J N | | | | 2 
e Hi 3 MOLIE RE, a famous Comedian. See POQU ELIN. 
ib, it, 4 
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MOLIONIDES. MOLSA 


bad ſucceſs neither to his diſtemper, nor to the treachery of the Molionides, but to their 
valour alone (d), and the neceſſity which forced him to deliver himſelf from ſuch enemies 
by ſo baſe a way. He cauſed them, as I ſaid, to be killed at Cleone, when they were 
going to aſſiſt at the Iſthmian Games. Molione, their mother, laboured ſo induſtriouſly 


232 


(4)*Ars yp 
Kai} Tun nal 
rat waning 
rob Ax ropog 
Tv ra d du 
2 6 
ins) dr aul ' 
745) 26 73 ovu- not deliver up Hercules (e) to the Eleans. 


avyumdv TW 


The latter deſired the Corinthians to exclude 
2 the Argians for the future from the Iſthmian Games, as infractors of the ſacred laws 
pτνA . . . 6 
Herculis enim Obſerved in them: but they could not obtain it. Whereupon Molione imprecated a 
auxitia ab ANTS curſe on all the Eleans, who ſhould be preſent at this ſight; which made ſuch an 
ætate vigentibus impreſſion on them, that even in Pauſanias's time the champions of this nation never 
facile rejicievan- appeared at the Iſthmian games. The Molionides had married the two daughters of 
the auxilia- Dexamenus king of Olene (). Each left a ſon; that of Eurytus was called Talpius, 
duese wee and that of Cteatus, Amphimachus. They reigned after Augias's death jointly with 
by the ſons of Ac- his ſon Agaſthenes. Furthermore, the fables ſay, that the Molionides were two coach- 
Jane and ausg. men, who had two heads, four hands, and four feet, and only one body betwixt them; 
* * one held the reins, and the other the whip; they kept up a prefect good underſtanding, 
148. ſo that Hercules could never conquer them but by artifice. This emblem was 
bly deſigned to repreſent the power of concord (g). Some have faid, that theſe two 
brothers came into the world in a ſilver egg [B]. I do not know whether Suidas's two 
Molons were taken from the Molionides [Cl. 


e) He lived 
then at Tiryn- 
thus. 


Suidas takes the thing literally; he ſays theſe words 
were applied to men of a low ſtature, and that there 
were two Molons who were jugglers and robbers. 


[J] They were the ſous of Actor and Molione.] It is 
| commonly believed, with Pauſanias, that they were called 
(1) Reayuivey Molionides from their mother (1). Homer's ſcholiaſt 
are Moon does not think, that they were called Moxtove for this 
Tic wTip%: reaſon in the 749th verſe of the eleventh book of the 
Paufan, in Ar- Thad, but 476 Ths R Tv pdyn He 
cad, pag. 248. H : 1 r 

| Te goes upon a principle which Euſtathius enforces 
on another occaſion; to wit, that Homer deſcribes 
no body by names borrowed from the mothers. 
[B] Some have ſaid, that theſe tæuo brothers came into 
the world in a ſilver egg. ] See the verſes of Ibicus cited 
byAthenzus (2), but take notice that Dalechamp's tran- 
{lation is neither free from faults of omiflion, nor com- 
miſſion. It does not expreſs the 74x22 MoAtovas of 
the original, and it tranſlates xJay5v7a by interfe- 
cerunt, inſtead of interfectorem. 5 
[CJ I do not know whether Suidas's two Molons 
abere taken from the Molionides.] This author having 
ſaid, that Molon is a proper name, cites a paſſage of 
Ariſtophanes (3), which ſhews there was an old ſaying, 
by way of proverb, As little as Molon. This might 
be ſaid by the rule of contraries, or by an irony, as 
when country people fay, 4s nimble as a cow: but 


Juggler, and the other a robber. Suidas does not ſay 
ſo, ; he makes not that diſtinction; and far from fa- 
vouring Eraſmus's conjecture, which is, that theſe 
two Molons were of a dwarfiſh ſtature, known to 
every body, he oppugns it in ſome ſort by the word 
AoTJYTar, Which fignifies thoſe who rob upon the 
high-way; thoſe who rifle and ſtrip people, which 
little fellows dare hardly venture on ; it is rather the 
buſineſs of a huge thundring villain. Adrian Junius (5), 
who underſtood Greek very well, has taken Arifto- 
phanes's proverb in an ironical ſenſe ; ſo that Molon, 
according to him, is a man of a gigantic ſtature. I 
believe he has more reaſon on his fide than Suidas. 
Mr Hofman (6) fays, that according to Didymus, 
there were two Molons, one a juggler of an exceſſive 
ſtature, the other a pilferer of cloths, fur veſtiarius, 
and a very little fellow, | 


(2) Athen. ib, 


it, cap, XV, 


(3) In Ranis, 
Act. I, Sc. II. 


MOLSA(FNA NCIS MARIZ) one of the good Poets of the XVIth century, was 


of Modena. His Latin and Italian verſes brought him into ſuch reputation, that if it 
had been ever ſo little ſeconded by a prudent conduct, he might have riſen to a great 
fortune; but he behaved himſelf ſo ill, that the patrons of wit could never advance him, 
how much ſoever diſpoſed in his favour (a). He was ſo debauched, that he lighted 
thoſe precautions which are abſolutely neceſſary, in order to avoid the utmoſt contempt 
(% Ab i (J. A]. He added vileneſs and impudence to his debaucheries, ſo that we need not wonder he 
1s conaetu died of the Pox (b). He had one favourable opportunity of ſhewing he was a good 
miſerabilis morbi Orator, and that his Proſe was equal to his Poetry. Seeing the Roman people full of 
3 indignation againſt Lorenzo de Medicis, who had cut off the heads of ſeveral ancient 
ſtatues; he charged him with this outrageous act, and thereupon made an oration ſo 


Paul. Fours, 
CO ſtrong that it filled him with confuſion and deſpair [BJ. He did not die in the year 
| 5 . 3 


(a) See the re- 
mark [ A]. 


Pag. m. 244. 


ad innoxiæ libertatis nomen revocabat uſque adeo 
ſupine, ut ſummæ laudis, & clarioris fortunæ cer- 
tiſſimam ſpem facile corruperit (1). - - He exerciſed 
his muſe with equal grace in Latin elegies and Italian 
* werſes, and indeed with ſuch applauſe from every 
* body, that the patrons of wit at Rome for thirty 
years endeavoured, by their great liberality and inte- 
* reſt, to get him advanced. But being always fwazed 
* by his natural inclination, he gave himſelf 7 to un- 
* lawful pleaſures, and neglected thoſe fludies that were 

ſuitable to his genius, and did not maintain the repu- 


[4] He was fo debauched that he flighted thoſe pre- 
cautions which are abſolutely neceſſary, in order to avoid 
the utmoſt contempt.) The prodigious corruption reign- 
ing in the world does not hinder people even of little 
virtue from conceiving a contempt and averſion, for 
ſuch as obſerve no decency in the purſuit of unlawful 
pleaſures. Hence Molſa loſt his reputation, and ſtop- 
ped the current of his fortune ; which would not 
have happened, if his debaucheries had been managed 
with more diſcretion. Let us hear Paul Jovius. Lati- 
nis Elegiis, & Etruſcis rythmis pari gratia ludendo * 
Muſas exercuit : tanta quidem omnium commenda- * tation of his poems, either by his habit, gait, or 
* tione, ut per triginta annos, qui Rome Meccenatis © any creditable company. He was ſhamefully, prodigal 
nomen tulere, inſigni liberalitate, ſtudioque adjutum and impudent, and ſo unconcerned about the charater 
* adipiſcendis honoribus efferre contenderint : præ- of innocence and decency, that he effeAually fruſtated 
« eravante ſemper ejus Genio, quum redivivis toties the certain hopes of a great name and illuſtrious for- 
< amoribus occupatus, par ingenio ſtudium ſubſtra- zune.” 
© heret, neque habitu, vel inceſſu, ullove nobili com- [B] He made a ſpeech of ſuch energy againſt L. de 
* mercio carminum famam tueretur ; fœde prodigus, Medicis, that he filled him with confuſion and deſpair. ] 
* honeſiique neſcius pudoris, neglectum rerum omnium It was believed that Lorenzo de Medicis, * » 

| I ru 


to diſcover the authors of the murther, that ſhe found them out; but the Argians would 


(Cf) Idem, fag. 
149 


(g) See Plutar 
proba- at the e 
of his Treatiſ ;f 
brotherly love, 
& Ads. Junius, 
Adag. xxx., 


Cent, v. 


Eraſmus (4) has followed Suidas's explication; but he (4) aw, hü. 
makes him ſay, that one of theſe two Molons was a Chil. ih, cent, x, 


(5) Adag, nn, 
cent. v, 


(6) In the fir 


volume, pag. 
104% -. 


(1) Paul. Joi, 
in Eloęiis, %. 
ctv, p. n. 2450 
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Ff (e) Thuan, lib. 


1548 (c), as Thuanus affirms; but in February 1544 [CJ, and left a ſon who was father 
=” | | | ; 4-3 7 v, circa ſ fim. 


9 


#CLT-Y | 0 
ſtruck at the infamy with which that oration brand- that ſome hereafter, taking a thorow view of it, 


) fag. 


(2) He commit- nation of Alexander de Medicis, his near relation (2). 
del it in the yet Sempiternam ingenii laudem retulit (Molſa) non & jucun- 
1537. do tantum carmine, quo laſceiviſſe videtur, ſed pedeſtri 
etiam gravique facundia, qua Laurentium Medicem, ne- 
faria libidine antiquis ſtatuis nou illuſtria capita de- 
trahentem, apud Romanos ab ea injuria dolore percitos 
accuſavit. Ea enim perſcripta oratione, Laurentium 
uſque adeo pudore, & metu perennis probri conſternatum 
ferunt, ut atroci animo, quo inuſtam ignominiæ notam 
novitate facinoris obſeuraret, interficiendi Principis, ami- 
cigue fingularis immane conſilium ſuſceperit; ſcilicet ut 
(4) Jovius, ui His inwitis patriæ libertas pararetur (3). 


(4 
c 
c 
c 


6 


ed him, that to efface it, he reſolved to reſtore would propoſe it for an example, and that this will 
the city of Florence to it's liberty, by the aſſaſſi- be the ſubject of his paneyyric : | 


Tum faciles memoret mares, & puriter 44 
Percurrat wvite tempora quæque mee, | 

ſays he, in that fine elegy he made a few days be- 

fore his death. His prediction met with a ſpeedy 

accompliſhment. Paul Panſa, a good Latin Poet, 


preceptor to the famous John Lewis de Fieſque, 
gave him ſuch praiſes as he deſired. 


Hoc-ne meret probitas ? hoc ne meret petas ? | 
Is this the reward of probity El 


ſupra, Pag. 244. [C] He did not die in the year 1548, as Thuanus 4 Is this the reward of piety? 
; rms, but in February 1544.) I had for ever, per- 6 2 
Foe. 5 been ignorant of iu RES: of Thuanus, if I n ve en Tr vere ae; 
eatiſe of had not by chance light upon the volume of Luke Quid prodeſt vixifle pium, aut odiſſe profanum 
love, Contile's letters. In which I met with one to Ber- Vulgus, & & wis abſtinuiſſe malis? 
Juni, | nardo Spina, dated from Modena the 1 4th of February, 5 | 
Wi 4) Obſerve, that | 543 (4)- Contile there tells him he had ſeen Molſa What, tho he pious liv'd, tho he diſdain'd 
both got —_ that morning, and found him ſeized with an incurable 7% ignorant mob, and wiolence refrain'd. 
ot diſtemper. It was a dropſy, which had not only | 5 | 
. Auf be 1544, ſwelled his legs, as uſual, but his very head. Trifon What is more, Schraderus and Swertius mention 4 
” and not 1543: 1 kept always by his bed-fide, and diverted the patient glorious inſcription conſecrated to his memory in 
EY BY fall _ ee the beſt he could. Sta ſempre al capezzal del letto il the cathedral of Modena in theſe words: Si ani- 
m 3 fol- buon Trifone, & burla, & giamba co Molxa, & io me © marum auQtio fieret, Franciſcum Molzam licita- 
| YH mat the date of ne piglio ſpaſſo, & perche in ſomma lo tengon per morto, * rentur Virtutes, Patria, & Catharina ejus uxor, 
doe who do clio verderne il fine, perche io, come mi rallegrai della quz illi & fibi vivens hoc poſuit - - - - - Mere 
= not begin the ſua vita, voglio dolermi della ſua morte (5). Theſe © there to be an auction of fouls, the price of Francis 
= yer with 3 Italian words give us to underſtand, that Contile had Mola wwould be enhanſed by virtue, his country, and 
. a a mind to ſee his end, which every body judged to © Catharine his wife, who in her life-time erected 
A < that the date be near at hand. Nor were they miſtaken; for we this monument for him and herſelf. .. . . Guidiccione, 
ob the year was learn by a letter he wrote from Milan the twenty firſt © afterwards biſhop of Foſſombrona, has ſpoken no leſs 
© net in the e of February, 1543, to Claudio Tolomei, that he © honourably of Molza's virtue. Datemi novelle del 
1 1 = 2 had aſſiſted at Molia's funeral: Hawrete ſaputa la morte Molza, ſays he in a letter to Tolomei, ch'io lo deſi- 
EY 2 — added when dell unico Molxæ. io gionſi a tempo di wederlo vivo mi dero fuor di miſura, cioè ſe egli vuol fare povero 
” jr was printed fu Jecito d' accompagnarlo al ſepolero morto (6). I did il mondo, e ricchi i cieli con la ſua anima, perche 
ddſkey put 1543» not doubt on reading theſe particulars, that Thuanus had. intendo che egli è infermo d' una acuta febre. 
inſtead of 1544. been miſtaken, nevertheleſs I was willing to have good Send me ſome news about Molxa; I defire extremely to 
the fr 4 evidence, and therefore addreſſed myſelf to Mr de la now, whether. he will make the world poor, and 
, fog. Uu 5. , Monnoie, who was pleaſed to write me ſeveral parti- Heaven rich auith his foul, for I hear he is ill of an 
| fol. 85, Edit, of culars concerning Molſa; it will be a ſatisfaction to * acute fever. Paul Jovius, who after all blamed him 
Pavia 1564, in my reader to ſee them in this place (7), Molza did only for not preſerving a decorum, ſhould not have 
$09, not die in 1548, but in 1544. 'This is proved by <+ been ignorant, that he, whoſe conduct he cenſured, 
3 13 three letters of Annibal Caro, his intimate friend; had been parallelled even for his morals with him- 
99 a, ib. l.  « the firſt written from Rome to Molza ſick at Modena, ſelf, and a great many worthy gentlemen his co- 
e is of the ſecond of January 1544, the ſecond of the * temporaries, by Longolius in his ſecond defence. 
{7) La Monnoie, © eleventh of February the fame year, being an * Quid hic Paulum Jovium commemorem ? Angelum 
MS letter, * anſwer to that which it appears Molza had written © Colotium, Antonium Maroſticum? Quid Marium 
© to him, and the third of the ſixth of March fol- Molzam, Hieronymum Nigrum, M. Antonium 
* lowing, in which he ſends an account to Varchi of Flaminium, Georgium Sauromanum, viros tum 
* the death of Molza as a thing that had lately hap- ab omni elegantiore doQrina inſtructiſſimos, tum 
« pened : Con le lagrime a gli occhi, 2he/e are the * ingenua animorum probitate optimos, atque totius 
* words he begins with, vi dico che'l noſtro da ben © vitz innocentia integerrimos? - - Why ſhould I men- 
Molza è morto, è per lo graviſſimo dolore ch'io ne tion here Paul Fovius? Angelus Colotius, Antonius 
* ſento, non ne poſſo dir altro - - -- Vith tears Maroſticus? Or Marius Molza, Hieronymus Niger, 
in my eyes I acquaint you with the death of our good M. Antonius Flaminius, and Georgius Sauromanus, 
, © friend Molza, and becauſe of the exceſſive ſorrow I * men endued with excellent learning, great uprightneſs 
« feel on that account, I can ſay no;more. . . . This of heart, and innocence of life? Yet Molza was then 
_ © Molza was a man of good natural parts, which he in the height of his debauchery. He had a miſtreſs 
perfected by ſtudy. He added learning to politeneſs, named Furnia, whom he paſſionately loved, even 
the knowledge of Greek, and as Lilius Gyraldus to the calling himſelf Furnius, and perhaps it was 
« ſays, of Hebriw too, to that of Latin, and his from her he took the diſeaſe he died of. We have 
© own tongue. He ſucceeded in proſe, in verſe, in a letter of the ſame 9's quot to Furnius Marius 
8: _ © the grave and comic ſtile : ſo that going far be- Molza, wherein are theſe curious words: Cujus 
Paul, Jod vyond the judgment his country-man Sadolet had gquidem rei me primum ' ſuis literis certiorem fecit 
15 55 made of him, that he might excel in any kind of * Flavius Chryſolinus, deinde Q. Lzlius Maximus, 


© compoſition, which he would apply himſelf en- 
© tirely to, he excelled in all, without confining him- 
* ſelf to any one. Father Rapin looks upon him as 
© a pattern of Latin elegy among the Moderns. His 


pieces would, perhaps, have been more correct, if 
death had not prevented him. . . . It is hard to excuſe 
* him with reſpect to his licentious life, without ad- 
* mitting that corrupt morality, upon the principles 
© whereof he perſuaded himſelf, that provided he ab- 
* ſtained from great crimes, ſuch as atheiſm, theft, mur- 
der, and all kinds of violence, he might, with an inno- 

cent liberty, taſte ſenſual -pleaſures. Taking the 


„ 6G A 


was more irrepr 
VOI. IV. 


* 


3 


c 


quem Quinti prænomen ſecutum eſſe arbitror, quod 
uintiæ alicujus, ut tu Furniz, conſuetudine iſtid 


- teneatur. = - Whereof : Flavius \ Chryfolinus firſt in- 


6 
c 
c 
6 
c 
6 
* 


e formed me by his letters, and afterwards 9. Lelius 
character was that of Tibullus, upon which you * Maximus, ubich name of Quintus I ſuppoſe he tool, 
may ſee Bartholomew Riccius de  imitatione. His | 


becauſe he had a miſtreſs called: Quintia, as you have 


one called Furnia. She quickly after turned com- 
mon proſtitute. This is another particular we learn from 
Longolius. Nam de agrefti illa, /ays he, book iv, auri- 
ting 10 Flaminins, in quam ſe abſtruſurum eſſe Furnius 
Molſa affimaret, ſpelunci, factus ſum a Briſſone noſtro 
certior. Ac de Furnio quidem non valde ſum mira- 


* 


tus, vult enim Furniam ſuam inutari, I in 


« recentem iſtum luparum furnum jam abdidiſſe intel- 


matter thus, he was purer than ſnow, and no life * ligo. - - - - For az to chat avid de, in which Furnius 
, oachable than his, He flatters 


imſelf, * Molza ſaid be abu ſout himſelf up, I have been in- 
FIT? Nunn E8 S173 1 2 0 4 Fe : farmed 
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MOLSA 


of an illuſtrious ddughter : 1 ſhall ſpeak of her by and by. Boccalini has highly di: 
verted himſelf at Molſa's coſt DJ. | 


formed of it by our friend Briſon. And indeed I do 
not much wonder at Furnius, for he has a mind to 
« imitate his Furnia, aubo I hear is retired to that new 
cell of whores. At the end of this letter, as he was 
« ready to ſeal it up, he mentions in a poſtſcript the 
« ſurprize he was under at the news of a wound which 
« Molza had received. His ſcriptis, nec dum datis, 
« accepi a Mariano literas ex quibus cognovi quid 
« Molſz noſtro iſtic accidiſſet. O caſum acerbum. 
Ait ille quidem à medicis hominem nondum eſſe 
« deploratum; quanquam ad ſeptum tranſverſum vul- 
nus pertineat. Verum me ſolicitum habet continens 
© iſta febris, quæ niſi cito diſſolvitur .... Sed non 
« queo plura præ dolore ſcribere. - - Aer I had 


« writ this, but not ſent it, I received a letter from 


« Marianus, by which I underſland what had happened 
© there to our friend Molxa. Oh! ſad misfortune. He 
« ſays, indeed, the Phyſicians are not yet without hopes, 
© tho the wound reaches to the . But J am in 
pain about that continual fever, which unleſs it ſoon 
* abates . ... . But I can ſay nd more for grief. We 
may ſee alſo a letter which follows this, and an 
Italian one of Sanga, in a collection of Atanagi, 
« written from Tortoſa, the twenty ſeventh of June, 
* 1522, to John Baptiſt Mentebuona, where this 
« wound is mentioned, and Molza is ſaid to be diſ- 
© guſted with his Furnia. It is eaſy to gueſs at 
the reaſon, from the paſſage I have cited out of 
© Longolius's letter to Flaminius. Che non credero io 


© horamai, ſays Sanga, poiche il Molza ha ſoſtenuto 


© di mutare amore, e laſciare quella, quella tanto unica 


8. Furnia, e laſciarſi cadere in amore, dove havra 


men bella materia di ſcrivere ? In un tempo medeſi- 


mo ho inteſo che fa ferito, e che era ſenza peri- 
colo; poiche cosi è, manco me ne duole. Pregovi 


< yendendolo che mi raccomandiate a lui, & al reſto 
della compagnia beſtiale, e benche ſia il fior d' eſſa, 
pur ſeparatamente mi raccomandarete al divino, 
diviniſſimo M. Gabriello, &c. - - - - What fall I 


not believe hereafter, fince Molxa could bear to change 


* his love, to forſake that ſo much beloved Furnia, 


* 


y he will have leſs occaſion to write? At the ſame 


and to fuffer himſelſ to fall again into love, wwhere- 


© time Theard he awas wounded, and that he wwas out of 


* danger; and as it is fo, 1 am the leſs concerned about 


it. I beg of you, when you ſee him, to recommend me 


„to him, and the reſt of the campagnia beſtiale, and 
© tho! he be the flower of it, yet particularly recommend 
« me to the divine, the moſt divine, Gabrielle, &c. 
Hence it appears, that there was then at Rome an 
academy of wits under the name of compagnia 
« befliale, becauſe of the indolence and fipinenelh in 
« which they profeſſed to live. I have not as yet 


been able preciſely to determine at what age Molza 


died. I only conclude he was not far advanced in 
years, from theſe verſes of the fine elegy I have 
cited: | h 1 | 
Hic jacet ante annos crudeli tabe peremptus 
Mollia : ter injecto pulvere paſtor abi. 
Here Molſa lies, before bir time cut off 
| By dire conſumption : paſtor, do thy charge, 
. Three times throw in the duſt, and then be gone. 
And upon himſelf towards the end: 
Ante diem Elyſios cogor cognoſcere campos. 
Ty Eþjian fields too ſoon I'm fred to low. 


« Panſa, in his 


elegy on the death of this famous 
6 man, | | bs * 


1 Cur Atropos auſa es 

Pendula adhuc tereti rumpere penſa colo? 

= Arrepber, oby durft thou cut | 

His thread of life, before it was ſpun out. 
I thought I ſhould have found a 


. many 
concerning our Molſa in the Moria della 


vuoſgar Poifig, lately publſhed by the abbot” Giovanni 


J have 
Mario de Creſcimbeni; but I have only found (8) that 


this Poet lived after the year 1540, and died =" (3) At ug. ict · 


old at the court of cardinal Farneſe. This is indeh- 
nite, and not conſonant to Contile, an eye-witneſs, 
who ſays he died at Modena, in February 1544. I 
know, indeed, that his letter is dated in 1543, but 
this muſt be ſuppoſed according to their calculation, 
who begin the year at March, or Eafter ; for other- 
wiſe there would be a miſtake in the date. See Mr 
de la Monnoie's proofs, and add to them this paſſage - 
of a letter, which was written from Rome the fifteenth 
of January 1544, to Trifon Benzio (9). * Racco- 
* mandatemi, vi prego, caldamente al Molſa e datemi 


(0) We have ſeen 


r HG 37676. : * r . 7 above; citat, ( 
* auviſo de la ſanità ſua, perch'a nap paſſati n'ha- that he fat by 


vevo udite diſpiacevoli nuove (10 


i - Pray, recom- the patient to & 


* mend me heartily to Molſa, and ſend me an account of ert him. 


* his health, becauſe theſe days paſt I have heard di / 


© agreeable news of him. They are Claudio Tolo- (10) Lettere di 


mei's words. He had written the eleventh of Decem- 


M. Claudio To- 


lomei, libro ters 


ber, 1543, a letter to the ſaid Trifon, deſiring =o, fol. 114, K. 


him to give his ſervice to Molſa (11), and to make 4. of Venice 


a ſonnet, or epigram, on the death of a certain illuſtri- 

ous lady (12). I obſerve this by the wa 

readers law that Trifon was a Poet. | | 
[D] Boccalini has highly diverted himſelf at Molſa's 


1553s 


y, to let m7 (17) Ib. fil. 93. 


(12) E morta la 


co.] He introduces Chriſtopher Columbus, Fernand Mancini eflem- 
ortez, Magellanus, Vaſco de Gama, Americus Veſpu- pio e idolo rato 

ſius, &c. petitioning Apollo, that, in conſideration of 3 RAY 
their diſcovery of a new world, the great advantage: ons oft Pet 
of which they ſet off, their memory might be con- 
ſecrated to immortality, by monuments proportioned parto, dite, &c. 
to their ſervices. The chancellor of Parnaſſus was, . Marcina it 
already minuting the decree, when Molſa ſtood up to yn bs of oh 
ppoſe their requeſt. His head was quite bald, his , and &auy.., 
BIA without one hair, his noſe rotten, and his face | 


ta per cagion di 


covered all over with ſcabs and plaiſters. See here 
cryed he, ſhewing his wounds, theſe are the jewels 
and fine preſents which theſe gentlemen have brought 
us from their new world; they have brought us a 
curſed difeife unknown to our anceſtors (13), conta- 
gious, ſcandalous (14), fatal to procreation ; the dam- 
ned Neapolitan diſeaſe, the effects of which you ſee 
upon my face, and with which my whole body is over- 
run. Upon this he turns to Chriſtopher Columbus, 
and begins to unbotton his breeches ; but the Muſes 
who feared, that an objet ſo foul ſhould defile the 
purity of their eyes, got an order of court, forbid- 
Ning him to produce any farther proofs. He ſtopt 
his hand, but went on with his ſpeech, declaiming 
with ſuch vehemence againſt the miſchiefs the diſco- 
very of the new world had brought along with it, 
that Apollo told the petitioners, they would do well 
to withdraw immediately with their filver, and gold, 
and pox: Comparue Mario Molxa, Poeta di molto gri- 
do, ma per non haver nel capo, e nella barba' pelo alcu- 
no fatto molto diforme oltre che piu moſtrueſs lo rendeva 
Pefſer ſenza il naſo, pieno di Gomme, e di Croſte, e di 
doglie, il quale col dito moftrando le ſue piaghe, con al. 


ta voce, queſte diſſe (6 Sire) che qui vedete nella mia 


Fuccia ſono i nuovi Mondi, i nuowvi riti, 


X i nuovi co- 
flumi de g Indiani . . . . Con queſle gioie, delle qua- 
li tutta mi videte bollata la faccia, & impiagata la 


She dying in 
ehild-bed, tell, 
Sc, | Ibid. 


(13) Ignotes | 


tutta la Medic. 


na, e à tutta la 


Chirurgia paſſata, 


- - » Hitherto un- 
known to Phyſic 
and Surgery. 
Boccalin, Rag - 
guagli di Parmiſ- 
ſo, centur. ii, 


cap. xc, pag. th 


8 272. 


(14) Appeſtare i 
genere humano 
di un morbo tat» 
to contagioſo, 
coſi crudele, e 
vergognoſo, che 
gran diſputa © 
tra i dotti s'eyli 
piu deturpi il o- 
po, © ſverzogtl 
la riputatione. 

- - - - infſelt 
mankind with a 
diſtemper ſo con- 


tagious, ſoc 


perſona queſti temerarii, hanno abbellito, & arrichito il and ſhameful, 


Mondo; con queſte croſte, e con queſle eterne, e crude- 
Ii imme doglie 2 per tutta la vita; queſti inplacabili 


nemici del genere human, hanno corrotta la fleſſa ha- 
mana generatione. Poi woltatofi il Molza werſo il Co- 
lombo comincio à ſtiorſs le brache, quando le Sereniſſime 
Muſe, per nom contaminare con la wiſia di qualche coſa 


' ofcena, i puriſſimi occhi loro, a i Lettori commendarano, 
« This is alſo the ſenſe of that fine place of Paul 


ch gli fofſe impedito (15). | 


that it is a gra 

ueſtion among 
22 
ther it more de- 
75 les the body 7 
fullies the reputd* 
tion, Ibid. pa · 
27 — 


There area great many who comparing this "_ of (15) Ibid. 2. 


Boccalini withaſcene of Moliere'sPrecieuſes, would mak 
no ſcruple to affirm, that our Comedian had pira 
the Italian author; but I am far from any ſuch 
thought. Moliere's own genius could eaſily furniſh him 
with ſuch an incident; a thouſand meaner wits than 
he might have hit upon it. The ſcene is this; Jodelet 
and Maſcarille reckon up their pretended notable ex- 
loits, before the two Precieuſes. The firſt ſpeaks 
us (16) : * In good faith I have reaſon to remem: 
© ber it: I was wounded there in the thigh with a 


hand granado; the marks of which I {till retain, 
« feel a little, pray Madam, feel what's bany it was. 
| CATHOS. 


271, 27% 


(16) In the ei 
venth Scene ol. 


the Precieuſes I 


ules. 
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bert Voetivs, 
= Tom, i | 
e , pags 


(4) They were of Pope 


written in the 
Fe pinted with Hardly ſuit with the Latin tongue (e). 
Sadolet, [ 
page 643, 


the following, 


of 1554 


; e is 
have ſeen letters of his (4), in which he complains fadly of his poverty, andthe abafice % Gon 


. . .  # 2 „„ Cf win +7 — . | Cre- 
Paul III. His Latin pieces came out under the name of Franciſcus Marius (mbeni, Mora 
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1528, and Molza; for he thought that the feminine Maria, made maſculine by the Tuſcans, would el volgar poe- 


e of 


His Capitolo in lode d“ Fichi, went under the 
l. ae, name del P. Siceo, and was honoured with a commentary by Ser Agreſto; that is to ſay, n 
ande by Annibal Caro. This commentary was printed in 4to in the year 1539 (/) [E]. J 


ſia, Pag. 106. 


We ſhall fee be- 


Molſa took the ſirname of Furnius, from a miſtreſs of his named Furnia, She afterwards !o, that the 
turned courtezan. See the remark [C], where you will find ſome further encomiums be- 


Printer of the 
edition of 1534, 


ſtowed upon this author, with ſeveral other particulars. It was ſaid of him, among bs, that tte 


firſt edition is 0 


CAT HOS. A great gaſh indeed. MAS CA- 
© RILLE. Lend your hand here, Madam, and feel 
« a little here, Madam, juſt in the pole of my neck. 
Do you feel? MAG DELON. Yes, I feel ſome- 
thing. MAS CAR. It is a muſket ball I received 
the Fant cam hs I made, JODELET. Here 
was a ſhot which went quite through me at the at- 
tack of Graveling. MAS CAR. ( laying his hand 
on the button of his breeches ) I will ſhew you a ter- 


GA a a a & © 


ſelf the trouble, we will believe without ſeeing it. 
« MASCAR. Theſe are honourable badges, which 

© ſhew what a man is. CATH. We do not doubt 

what you are. wy 5 wa 

Boccalin has not ſaid without ſome ſecret mean- 

. ing, that Molza died by eating too many ' figs 

* Bi Mol- 15 ; for we muſt know this Poet had oe 
w- per lo ſoverchio ſome verſes on this fruit, with alluſion to the 
uſo de fichi paſed nameleſs parts. Theſe verſes are at leaſt as obſcene 
all* altra vita. as thoſe of John de la Caza, which have made the 
pg pong Proteſtants exclaim ſo much; but as Molza was ne- 
"a * ver made a judge of the Inquiſition, nor enjoyed any 
Eccleſiaſtical preferments, his impurities have not been 
objected to the Romiſh communion. * It is certain 
© if the employments which Monſeigneur de la Caza's 
merit procured him, had not obliged him, in qua- 
lity of nuncio, to proſecute ſome perſons of his 
time, who prevaricated in religion, his Capitolo 
would no more have been taken notice of, than thoſe 
of Bernia, of Mauro, and Molza, which are no 
leſs licentious ; and which the ſole good fortune of 
* having been written by authors of no conſequence 

| has ſaved from the cenſure of the Proteſtants.” This 

; is what Mr de la Monnoie wrote to the abbot Ni- 
r mt Y” 5 caize, and which was communicated to Mr Menage 
xx © (18). Note, that the book in which Voetius met, 
with the Capitolo del forno, that is John de la Ca- 

(10) See the ſa's verſes, which have made him reckoned as a pane- 
Theological Diſ- gyriſt on Sodomy, is a collection of obſcence pieces, 
putations of Ciſ- compoſed by ſeveral Poets, and particularly by our 
Molza. This appears by the title. I primo libro 


* 


2053. duell“ opere burkſche di M. Franceſco Berni, di M. Gio 


= (20) Exemplar 
dla intuli in 
@ Bibliothecam 


della Caſa, del Varchi, del Mauro, di M. Bino, del 
Molza, del Dolce, e del Firenzuola (19). This book 
was printed at Florence by Bernard Junta, in the 


3 ee Utrecht, as in a place of ſaſety (20); but his precau- 


berpetuum San- tions were uſeleſs: this book diſa 


ſtaret, & per- 


| , and it is 
. _ Romanæ not doubted, but the French took. it out of this li- 
dle d brary, whilſt they were maſters of Utrecht in the 
ftacte negantibus Year 1672, and 1673 (21). This by the by. I have 
= oſtendi poſſet, occaſion for another paſſage of Mr Menage. The Ca- 
„ T put that pitoli in terza rima, ſays he (22), upon innocent ſub- 
Fs nay Pub- Jedi, but which had relation to things diſhoneft, were 
= there might be in very much in vogue at that time; as appears by Mauro 
Le cuſach of che Capitolo della Fava, and by Melza's Capitolo delle 
I 2 N N Fiche, famous for the Commentary of Ser Agreſto, that 
We ni x * 1 Annibal Caro. Let us ſee Boccalin's judgment up- 
h nige ze on the Capitols's, della Fava and delle Fiche. He in- 
Leun to theſe troduces the famous Laura Terracina, who being ta- 
danach, ken into a ſacred college of the Poets, and defiring to 
© a; et. chuſe either Molza or Mauro for her huſband, exa- 
3 mined the figs of the former, and the bean of the lat- 
© (21) Se Lo. der, and determined for the bean; finding it much 
2 meyer, de Bib- more luſcious and juicy than the figs. Volle prima, che 
I ks, cap, x, amendue le moſtraſſero le Poefie loro, le quali dapoi, che 
4 „ 30. con efſatifſſima diligenxa piu volte ella hebbe rilette, * 
b) Andl-Bal confiderate, tralaſciate le Fiche del Molxa, come 
ke, cop. cxix, ate con flile enervato, e molto languido, fi attaco al. 
| p X, le F | | * ; 
4 aua del Mauro, nella quali le parue di trovar mag- 
eu Bonn, $707 fiucco di concerti, e che quell” argomento fofſe. diſteſ 
ane E, xxx, CON piu fodezza di ver (23). I do not believe 
Þ 146, r. Boccalin deſigned by this to give us a favourable 
* idea of Laura's chaſtity, . 2 ; 


+. 2 


2 


rible wound. MAG DEL. You may ſpare your 


Other the year 1538. 


[] This Commentary was printed in 4to in the yeay 


1539.] It was reprinted in 8vo, in 1584, to ſerve 


as a companion to. Aretin's Raggionamenti; and by 
this you may judge of the quality of the book. The 


intire title of it is: Commento di Ser Agrefto da Ficar- 


volo, fopra la prima Ficata del Padre Sicea. Con la 
diceria de Naſi. The Printer taking the title of Bar- 
bagrigia's heir, promiſes himſelf that this new edi- 
tion would be no leſs agreeable, than that of the year 


11538, which was the firſt, and declares he gives it 


to perform a promiſe he had made a little before; 
when he publiſhed Aretin's Raggionamenti. Ecco (A. 
morevole Leggitore) che lo non mi domentico punto della 
promeſſa che ti fect a meſi paſſati, quando per mezza 
della flampa mia ti preſentai i Ragionamenti di Pietro 
Aretino, conciofia coſa che da quella moſſo, hoggi io mi 
fa riſoluto di preſentarti anchora il piacevole, & ſottil 
Commento del walente Ser Agreſto da Ficarvols, ſopra la 


prima ficata del Padre Siceo, il quale mi giova di crede- 


re, che non ti debba efſer punto hoggi men caro di quello 
che egli ti fofſe Panno 1538 quando, dalla felice memo- 
ria del mio babbo, ti fu preſentato la prima fiata, ne 
credo) che ti debba efſer men caro, che ti 72 ati i 
prenomati Ragionamenti. The Printer of the firſt e- 
dition called himſelf Barbagrigia, and addreſſed his 
preface jointly to the author Molſa, and the commen- 
tator Annibal Caro, telling them, that, in compari- 
ſon of many Greek, Latin, aud Italian pieces, their 
work might be reckoned very modeſt, ſince their 
obſcenities were not barefaced, but veiled from head 
to foot, and that after all, they had done prudently, 
to deliver themſelves of them upon paper; for if they 
had kept them in, they might have diſordered their 
heads, or at leaſt have corrupted their chaſtity, it 
being almoſt neceſſary that what a man does not ſay 
he muſt do. Quanto alla laſeivia . . . Meſſer Lodowico 
Fabbro da Fano, che, m.. . . configlier delF"opere, che 


io flampo : mi dice, che gli hanno pur tanto di genti- be 


lexxa, & di modeſtia: che dove quelli de gli. altri 
in queſto genere, tanto de Greci, quanto de Latini, & 
de Volgari, wanno la piu parte ignudi, & ſenza brache : 
effi vanno tutti bs 765 & con le nutande. Et quello, 
che piu importa, , che egling non vi flanno piu in corpo. 
che cofi : oltre al pericolo detto di fopra di farvi impaz- 
are : potrebono al meno far divenir laſtivi, & ſcorret- 
ti voi quali effi ſono. Sendo quaſi forza, che quello, 
che non fi dice, fi faccia, The. commentator has 
begun with a prologue - worthy of the 'piece, 
He repreſents in it, firſt, that the author of the 
Ficheide, or Ficheido, having taken figs for his ſub- 
je, aſcribe to them both ſexes, and promiſcuouſly 
uſes the litteral, and the allegorical ſenſe. Baftioi 
per hora di ſapere, che] Poeta, non ſenza miſterio li 
battezza hermafroditi : & che per tutta Lopera trove- 
rete, che hanno'confuſamente due fe, & dui fen, & 
di queſti uno & ſecondo la lettera, Paltro ſecondo il mi- 
ferio, come di ſotto vedrete (24). II. 


ſpent more time in examining it, than Endymion in PL. 10. 
contemplating the motions of che moon, and that if 

he has not been able to go to the bottom of it, he 

has gone farther than all before him. Ma per mon- 

« ſtrare quanto ſia competente giudice in queſta cauſa 

© (come dicono- i Legiſti) mi par ſolamente da dirvi : 

che hi, oltre all'eſſer gran Poeta, e grandiſſimo 

< Filoſofo naturale: & ha ſpeſo piu tempo a inveſti- 

1 1 ſegreti della Natura Ficale, che Endimione 

A ſpeculare i moti della Luna. Et ſe quelle ne 

fu tenuto dalla Luna per innamorato : queſto n' 

* ſtato ch. amato dal mondo per padre: come ſe og -· 
nuno li foſſe — Et 5 detto 

* Ma havere ſcoperti i ſegreti delle donne: 

6 1 Divino, & Ferfetto, per haver 
* rivelati i ſegreti de Fichi. Et con tutto, che di 


« fort 
" 


| hat he is a (24) Proemio & 
very competent judge in this matter, that he hag Commentatore, 


+ n 


ſoul went directly to Heaven [F]. 


© ſotti confeſh di non haverne tocco anchor fundo, 


fi vede pure, che 8's diſteſe piu a dentro, che 
«* neſſun'” altro (25). --- But to ſhtww what acompetent 
« Judge he is in this cauſe (as the Lawyers ſay) 1 ſhall 
* only tell you, that beſides being a great Poet, he was 
a very great Natural Philoſopher, and ſpent more time 
in ſearching out ſecrets of the nature of figs, than En- 
* dymion in obſerving the motions of the moon. And if 
* the latter was therefore looked upon by the moon to be 
* @ lower: the former was called by the world father, 
© as if every one had. been his ſon. And as Albertus 
© was named Magnus, for having diſcovered the ſecrets 
© of the women, he was called divino and perfecto, for 
* having revealed the ſecrets of figs : and it muſt be 
© confeſſed that he has gone further than any body elſe.” 
I mention theſe particulars only toſhew what judgment 
was made of Molza. We may further infer from them 
that there reigned a great licentiouſneſs among the Ita- 
lian Poets of that age. They vyed with one ano- 
ther in exerciſing their wits on ſubjects which bore a 
double meaning; Mr Menage mi ght have added the 
famous Bembo to the examples he has cited (26), who 
choſe an herb for his ſubject, the very name of which 
diſcovered the drift and deſign of his poem. I will 
explain my ſelf in the words of another writer. 
ere wwas one Petrus Matthæus, a doctor of both 
laws, who, in the year 1587, made a collection ſewe- 
ral Latin poems of the Italian Poets ... . A theſe 
fineſt pieces avere the moſt obſcene ; Bembo's Priapus, 
| | avhere he exerciſes all his wit, ſpeaking of the herb 
(27) Paſquier, eavhich is called in Latin Mentha (mint) upon the affi- 
N 1 * nity betaveen this word and the Latin Mentula; and al- 
Jelultes, . ">" 5, the Siphilis of Fracaſtor, in which he deſcribes the o- 
cap. ix, Page m. je en * 2 fo ” 7 pox, 28 (27). 


(25) Ibid, 


(26) Above, ei- 
tation (22). 
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(a) Hilarion de 
Coſte, Elog. des 
Dames illuſt res, 
Tom. ii, pag. 
300. He tran- 
lates the El. 

7 this lady — 
Poſed by Peter 


eminent ladies of her age. Her wit and 


(1) Franciſcus [A] Her awit and learning, joined to the gracefulneſs 
8 ws of her perfon, were ſupported by an uncommon wirtue.] 
ti Tomi Diſcuſ. Francis Patricius, one of the learnedeſt perſons of that 
ſionum Peripate- time, is my authority; here is what he fays in one 
ticarum. of his letters to her, after having ſpecified the things 
| ſhe underſtood... His tot tantiſque ingenii ornamen- 
(2) Peter Paul de tig comites ſeſe addiderunt . nobilitas generis, pul- 
ae. _ © chritudo eximia, mores animi infignes, pudicitia 
according to the ſingularis (1). -- =: Befides Jo many and ſo great or- 
verſion of Hila- * naments of the mind, ſhe. aas of an antient family, 
rion de Coſte, «© of ſingular beauty, of an excellent temper, and uncom- 
| log. des Dames . n wirtue.” A canon of Lateran has drawn out 
Illuſtres, Tom, it, © | | "wp ] 
pag. 300. this elogy to a greater length. She aud, natura 2 
| agreeable, ſays he (2), and exceeding beautiful, ſo that 
(4) Let us con- avhen ſhe was ſomewhat advanced in years, her face, her 
firm this by the genteel manner, and graceful behaviour, confirmed the 
were of Trance ſaying of Euripides, that not only the ſpring, but alſo 
Patricius, abi ſu- * 1 | N 3 t 
Pra. Elegantes be autumn of true beauties 15 agrecable: ye 
ac docti viri qui- perfedtions of her mind did very much ſurpaſs thoſe 
que non cives f her body, having. equalled the moſt eminent perſons in 
tantum tui, ſed. 2,:,4,e and learning. Nor has ſbe come behind any of her 
BOW 2 Rs ſex in chaſtity and modeſfy, virtues ſhe always made 
vrotulit, Muti- profeſſion , wwith ſo much the more glory and advantage, 
nam viſunt, ut as ſbe was honoured with the  wiſits of the moſt ac- 
te Mutinz vi- compliſhed perſons of ſeveral countries (3), who hearing 
fant, ut as en- of her rare virtues and endowments, had a mind to 
— ſatisfy their curiofity, and came from far to fee and dif 
pene ſupremi al- courſe her, as the wonder of her age. This kind of va- 
teram Minervam. iq, awhich fo eafily intoxicates the minds of the fe- 
- - = - Polite and „ale ſex, had never been able to aſfect her's ; on the con- 
learned men, not tram, ſhe ſhunned, with great prudence and modeſiy, all 


rc occaſuns which might betray her into à reliſh. of it, 
throughout all preferring a retired life to the condition her extraordi- 


Italy and Europe, nary qualities might: have raiſed her to; the temper ſhe 
come to Modena to / 7 


ih found, - ſawvoured neither | of confidence of her 
472 my ny ell, Yr — of others. Theſe are the words of 
Minerva the off- the Minime Hilarion de Coſte, tranſlated from the 
ſpring of Fupi- Italian of a canon of Lateran. Add to them a cita- 


ter g brain. 
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other things, that he died ſo much like a Chriſtian, that it could not be douted but his 


dono quaſi ſempre a quella eta. So che voi in pri- 


M O LSA (Tarquinia) grand- daughter to the preceding, was one of the moſt 


perſon, were ſupported by an uncommon virtue [4], Having loft her huſband, with- 
out having had any children (a), ſhe never would marry a ſecond, tho? ſhe was ſtill very 
young. The ſorrow ſhe expreſſed for him did juſtly found a parallel between her and 
Artemiſia [BJ. Her father finding that ſhe was born with a talent for the ſciences, 
Paul de Ribera, Cauſed her to be inſtructed by the beſt maſters that could be found [C]. She was in 


[F] IL was ſaid... . it could not be doubted but that 
his foul went direftly to Heaven.) Contile makes uſe 
of this among other reaſons, to comfort thoſe who 
were afflicted at the death of this fine wit. He had 
firſt atledged the reaſons, why they ought to lament 
him, and afterwards turns the tables thus: Deb- 
© bano adunque i ſuoi parenti e amici piangerlo con 
dolore intenſo. Non debbano poi doleriene, per- 
che hanno conoſciuto, che quella era la ſua hora 
nella quale moſtro tanto zelo chriſtiano, che dicono a 
viva voce eſſer lui ſalito in cielo. era la ſua hora 
* parimenti inquanto alla eta, la quale ſtanea di que- 
* ſta vita, ha moſtro il ſuo determinato fine, fuggen- 
do il pericolo delle morti ſubbitane, le quali ſucce- 
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* ma fronte yi dorrete di quello honorato amico, di- 
poi non vi dorrete, ma reſtarete contento di quel 
* fine, che certifica la ſalute di quell' anima, che in 
* queſta vita valſe tanto (28). - - - His relations and (28) Luca c 
friends ought therefore to lament him with great ſorrow. hy Lettere, 

© They ought not afterwards to be grieved at it, becauſe , i? fel. 8 

they knew what his latter end was, in which heſhew- * 

ed fo much Chriſtian zeal, that they ſay he went di- 

rely to Heaven. His laſt hour was ſuitable to his age, 

ewhich being weary of this world ſhewed his end to 

be determined, ſpunning the danger of ſudden deaths, 

which commonly ſucceed that age. Tho" at firſt you 

will lament this honoured friend, afterwards you will 

not lament, but remain ſatisfied with that end, which © 
certifies the ſalvation of his foul, which was of ſuch 5 
value in this life.” To conſider this man's morals, 
one would think he needed ſeveral years ſtay in Pur- 
gatory, notwithſtanding the good diſpoſitions he ſhew- 
ed at his death. Ex 5 | 
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learning, joined to the gracefulneſs of her 
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tion which 
Monk. E 056%; | 
[B] She deſerved to be compared with Artemiſia. ] 
This I fay of her upon the authority of a great Phi- 
loſopher : * Proh dolor ! /ays he (4), poſtquam ma- (4) 
* ritus tuus Paulus Porrinus, virorum optimus ad ſu- 0% 
© peros migravit, Muſas omnis ac Gratias, luctu ac 

© tenebris obduxiſti. Artemiſiam alteram te factam 

© dolemus. Fuit quidem ille tibi maritus incompara- 

< bilis. Sed & tu uxor illi incomparibilis & admiran- 
da. Da locum prudentiz, ac fortitudini . tuz, da 
finem lachrymis - - - Alas] when your huſband, 
Paulus Porrinus, the beſt of men, departed this life, you 

© overwhelmed all the Muſes and Graces with forrow 
and darkneſs. We lament you, as another Artemiſia. 
He indeed was an incomparable | huſhand to you. But 

* you was likewiſe an admirable and incomparable wife 

© to him, Give place to your prudence and fortitude, and 
put an end to your tears.” The Epiſtle Dedicatory 
from whence I have taken theſe words has no date ; 

but the book, in which it is found, was printed at 
Baſil, in the year 1581. 15 e 
[C] Her father. cauſed her to be inſtructed by the 

beſt maſters that could be found.) * (5) Camillus Molza, (5) Hilarion & 
Knight of the order of St James of Spain, and ſon Code, ubi it 
* to the great Francis Maria Molza of Modena, an 2: 799 
© Orator, and an excellent Latin and Italian Poet A. 

© obſerving from her youth the force and excellency 
of her genius ſent her with her brothers to learn the 

© rudiments of Grammar. John Politiano, a native 
of Modena, admirably ſkilled in all the ſciences, a 
man of great virtue and piety, was her maſter. She 

© learned the Belles Lettres, as alſo to write well, and 
* compole correctly, under the care of Lazaro Laba- 
* dini, a famous Grammarian of thoſe times, which 
* ſhe elegantly reduced to practice in her compoſitions 
in proſe, and Latin verſe. She acquired great know- 

© ledge in Ariſtotles Rhetorie, under Camillo — 

2 


I am juſt going to give from the fame 


Francis Pie 
ibid, 


(6) Co: 
y theſe 
* 
pra, ci 
Quanti 
niſſimu 
ſus Ate 
Princep 
Quanti 
cipes m 
Lucreti: 
Nora 
ejus faci 
pris mM: 

16 0 
be 
fus of E 
prince 2 
much ao 
ceſſes Lu 
and Lec; 
Alters, « 

uu? 


(7) Calle 
Paul de! 
de Valen 
bas zr, 
Ela of | 
"Quinta in 
fourteents, 
a Work In 
Le Glorie 
mortali g, 
Tnomf 6 
Toiche im 
O®ottocent: 
ranta eing 
nne illu 
antiche, e 
me, do 
conditioni 
2 ſegnala 
Cios in ſac 
titura, 

. 5 Pr 
Floß, 
Ta, Gra 
tica, Medi 
Aftrologia 
Cl, Pie 
Ein altre 
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Patricius, ubi ſu- 6 


Hſters, eftcem 
yu ? 


great eſteem at the court of the duke of Ferrara: In a word, her merit was fo illuſtrious, 


that the city of Rome preſented her with a privilege, of which there never had been a 


in the remarks. Tag 
The Mathematician Antony Guarini, taught her the 
r doctrine of the Sphere. She learnt the art of Poetry 
under Francis Patricio a famous Philoſopher ; Logic, 
and all the parts of Philoſophy, under P. Latoni, as 
© alſo the entire and perfe&t knowlege of the Greek 
tongue. Rabbi Abraham taught her the principles 
of the Hebrew tongue: this Rabbis grandfather 
had been a Hebrew maſter to her grandfather, the 
Great Molza, ſo that by her own induſtry, and the 
© inclination to ſtudy, which theſe great men obſerved 
in her, ſhe made ſo extraordinary a progreſs, that the 
ſubtleſt queſtions in Divinity were no difficulty at 
«.all to her. John Maria Barbier, a man of great 
learning and judgment, perfected her in the purity of 
the Tuſcan tongue; ſhe compoſed not only ſeveral 
* fluent and elegant Poems in it, but alſo ſeveral let- 
ters, and other works eſteemed by the politeſt and 
and moſt learned men of Italy. She has mixed a- 
© bundance of tranſlations from books, Greek and 
Latin, with her own productions, and has fo hap- 
© pily and ſo properly expreſſed the thoughts of her 
«authors, that her readers have doubted whether ſhe 


6 
« 


had not a more perfect knowledge of thoſe tongues 
than of her own. She began to learn Muſic to en- 
tertain and unbend her mind from her more ſerious 


ſtudies ; ſo that ſhe excelled by far all the ladies, who 


© had ſung with the greateſt applauſe, and raviſhed all 
„their hearers. The way of managing her voice, which 
© ſhe had acquired by the true rules of good books and 
of the beſt maſters, many of which had the lauda- 
ble ambition to ſhow her ſomething curious in that 
art, was admirable. Amongſt others of theſe maſters 
called of the Violin, on which inſtrument, as well as 
on the Lute, Tarquinia uſed to play a part, joining 
another with her own voice, and that with ſo much 
(6) Confirm this ** art and ſkill, that nothing ſeemed to be wanting, ſo 
by theſe words of * ſo that Alphonſo II, duke of Ferrara (6), a moſt 


pra, citat, (3). 
Quanti te ſere- 
niſſimus Alphon- 
fus Ateſtinus 11 
Princeps noſter ? 
Quanti te prin- 
cipes mulieres 
Lucretia atque 
Leonora, ſorores 
ejus faciunt ? - - - 
How much does 


for all fine and good accompliſhments, was raviſhed 
with admiration, finding more perfections in this 
lady, than had been reported of her. A little after 
ſhe inſtituted that famous Concert of Ladies which has 
done her ſo much honour, and who after her Euſ- 
band's death, always invited her to their company, 
that by her preſence ſhe might perfect the choir of 
Muſic, which ſhe had ſo happily begun.“ Theſe words 
e of Hilarian de Coſte, are tranſlated from the Italian of 
Abt. Alpen- à regular Canon of St John of Lateran (7). He does 
fu of Efte II cuy not clearly enough ſignify what Patricius taught this 
prince? Haas lady: and therefore I rectify his narration by the 
mes - the prin= words of Patricius himſelf, who tells us he taught 
22. her the Greek tongue, and read Plato to her. All 
he has ſaid in praiſe of Tarquinia, with reſpect to her 
learning is worth relating, and may ſerve for a Sup- 


RF a «4 4 .S@ 


(7) Called peter 
Paul de Ribera <« 
de Valencia, He 5 
as Written the 


ut aliæ ſolent, ſummis labris libros attigiſti. Tu non 
modo Hetruſcam politiſſimam linguam, ſed Latinam, 
\ ſed Græcam, optime calles. Tu in hac non modo 


Eloy of our Jar- Hiſtoricos atque oratores, ſed: & Philoſophos, ſed & 


quinia in the 
fourteenth Bog of 
a Work intituled, 


* Platonem ipſum, Jovis eloquium æmulantem, ſed. & 
Poetas quoſlibet, fed & Pindarum, fine hæſitatione 
Le Glorie im. ulla & legis & intelligis. Hanc tu, quod omnium 
mortali ge hominum admirationem vincat, in Platone, tribus 
er & He- * meniibus me prælegente edidiciſti. Tu in Latina 
” toc Preſe © omnium generum carmina pangis, in Hetruſca poema- 
23 da „ta condis, quam falita, Jupiter, atque arguta! Tu 
ane illuſtri * logicas omnes ſpinas demetiſti. Tu moralem Philo- 
my emo- ſophiam, Plutarchicam, Ariſtotelicam, Platonicamque 
me, dotate i © ebibiſti. Tu magnos profectus in Phyſiologia feceſti 
conditioni e ſcien- g . 8 P . 8 1 
te guat: Tu Theologiam catholicam, toto pectore hauliſti. 
Co in fra © Quid Muſicen omnis generis referam ? In qua te om- 
fitura, Theo- nis non modo Muſicorum, ſed & Muſaram chorus & 
Figs ea, © admiratur, & ſtupet. Te ne virorum quidem ullus in 
ona, Reto- ( f . f. 
muſica præſtantiſſimorum, non modo non ſuperat, ſed 
Cum ad hendecachordum canis cum 


a, Gramma- 


( 
dea, Medicina, 


Hades, Ann ad lyram pulſas, alteram cantas, Gratiz te omnes or- 
» _ nant, circumſtant, ſtupeſcuntque. Quas utinam poſſem 
ipali, ita exprimere, ut qui hæc legeret, te audire putaret. 
Sed Dii boni, quæ eloquentia ? quæ argutiz? qui ſales? 


E. Aude, ubi que jucunditas in converſando? quæ humanitas? quæ 


*.urbanitas ? Longe meritò judiciociſſimus Benedictus 
V OL. IV. 


were Giaches d'Uuerto, Luſaſco Luſachi, and Horatio 


judicious prince, and who had an extreme paſſion _ 


plement to Ribera's narration. * Non tu, /ays he (8), 


precedent, to wit, that of the freedom of the city of Rome [D]. You will find theſe things 


© Manzolius civis tuus, & Epiſcopus Regienſis te, non 
« ſolum patri tuo Camillo viro eloquentiflimo, ſed 
etiam avo tuo, viro uſquequaque magno Franciſco 
Mario Molziz audet preferra. - - - - - You Ha ve not 
« ſuperficially read books as other ladies uſe to do. You 
© hacve not only a perfect knowlege of the Tuſcan tongue in 


its greateſt purity, but likewiſe of the Latin and Greek. 


In the laſt of which you can read and underſtand not only 


« Hiſtorians and Orators, but alſo Philoſophers and Plato | 


& himſelf, Fove's rival in eloquence, and likewiſe the 
« Poets of any kind, even Pindar, and that without any 
« difficulty. And what ſurpaſſes the admiration of all, 


« you learned this language by my reading Plato to you, - 


in three months time. In Latin you compoſe werſes of 
all forts, and in Tuſcan you write Poems, good God ! 
« how full of wit and ingenuity! You can folve all the 
« difficulties in Logic. You are a perfect miſtreſs of the 
Ethics f Plutarch, Ariſtotle, and Plalo. You hade made 
« waſt proficiency in Phyſics, and have wholly exhauſted 
« Catholic Diwvinity. What need I mention Muſic of 
« every ind? In regard to which, the whole band, not 
« only of Muſicians but likewiſe of the Muſes, look on pon. 
© wvith admiration and aſtoniſhment. The moſt skillful 
* man in Mufick is fo far from excelling, that he does 


* not ſo much as equal you. | When you fing to the Lute, 


« avhen you perform Baſs and Tenor at the ſame time, 
the one on the Lyre and the other avith your voice; 
all the Graces adorn, ſurround; and admire you. Which 
I wiſh J were able ſo to expreſs, that thoſe who read 
this might imagine they heard you. But, 


« ſation, wwhat ſeveetneſs of temper, what politeneſs of 


« but alſo to your grandfather Francis Marius Molxa, a 

great man in every reſpett.” 
[D] The city of Rome preſented her .. . 

Roman freedom. ] 


. . with the | 
© (9) All the world has given 

an univerſal applauſe to her merit, but particularly (9) Hilarion de 
Tom. ii, 


803. 


her qualities and perfections) honoured her with the 
title of Only Perſon, giving her the privilege of a 
a Roman citizen, and tor ker ſake to all the family 
of Molza, as you will ſee by the words of the grant 
or- patetit k Quod Fabius Matheus Franciſcus 
Soricius Equ. Dominicus Coccia Conf. de Tarquinia 
Molſa Mutinenſe Camilli filia Civitate Romana do- 
nanda ad Senatum retulere 8. P. Q. R. de ea re ita 
fieri cenſuit. Etſi novum atque inuſitatum eſt in 
civium numerum à Senatu ſœminas cooptari, quarum 
virtus, ac fama domeſticorum parietum finibus con- 
tineri cum debeat, raro publicis in negotiis uſui Rei- 
publicz eſſe ſolet; tamen ſi aliqua inter eas unquam 


etiam virtutibus pene omnibus ſupergrediatur, æquum 


novi itidem honores inuſitatique perſolvantur. Cum 
itaque Tarquinia Molza Mutinæ antiquiſſima ac flo- 
rentiſſimi Populi Romania Colonia, Camillo Patre in 
equitum ordinem D Jacobi ab Hiſpaniz Regibus, in- 
ſlitutum, ob merita ac nobilitatem adjecto genita, ce- 
lebres illas Romanas Heroinas æmuletur, virtutibuſ- 
que exprimat, ut ei nihil præter patriam Romanam 
deeſſe videatur, ne hoc unum ad abſolutam ejus glo- 
riam deſiderari poſſit, Senatus Populuſque Romanus 
Civitate donandum cenſuit, &c. - - - - - As Fabius 
Matheus Franciſcus Soricius, knight, and Dominicus 
Coccia, conſul, hade propoſed to the ſenate to grant the 
© freedom of the city of Rome to Tarquinia Molja, of Mo- 
dena, the daughter of Camillus. The ſenate and people 
© of Rome have thus decreed. Though it be new and un- 
© common for the ſenate to admit women into the number 
© of citizens, whoſe excellencies and fame, as they ought 
< to be confined to family affairs, are ſeldom of ſervice to 
© the Common-avealth in public matters; yet if there be 
any among them that not only ſurpaſſes the reſt of her 
© aaon ſex, but even men in almoſt all virtues, it is rea- 


* ſonable that by a new example, new and unuſual honours 
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Lord 


* avhat wit, what ſpirit, what agreeableneſs in conver- 


behaviour? The moſt judicious Benedictus Manzolus 
« your countryman, and Biſhop of Reggio, very juſtly pre- 
fers you, not only to your moſt eloquent father Camillus, 


? 


the ſenate and people of Rome, by an authentic Coſte, 
teſtimonial and acknowledgment, having in a de- 7. 02, 
cree of the ſenate, (wherein mention is made of all 


extiterit, quæ non ſolum ceteras ordinis, ſed viros 


eſt, ut novo exemplo, noviſque inuſitatiſque meritis, 


* ſbould be paid to new and unuſual merit. Since there- 


* fore Tarquinia Molxa, a native of Modena, a moſt an- 
Ooo | cient 


233 MONANTHEVIL. MONARD 


© cient and flourifping colony of the people of Rome, and 
* 5 7 Camil Ius, kö for his Ne. 21d nobility 
* evas made knight of the order of St Fames,. inſtituted 
* by the” tings "of Spain, imitates, and, by her virtues, 
« reſembles thoſe famous Roman heroines, ſo that ſhe ſeems 
to avant in nothing except her not being born in Rome, that 
* this aloe might not be wanting to compleat her ghry, 
the ſenate and people of Rome have decreed to preſent 
© her with the freedom, &c. Ribera has only put theſe 


MONANTHEUIL (Hxznayv vt) in Latin Monantholius [A], a native of 


ES. 


{Java words in Tarquinia Malzx's El „ and. all 
© the pa ted all t 


tent in Italian, wherein are rela he qua- 
© lities and ſtudies of this | heroine, the nobility of 
ger family, and the deeds of her anceſtors . which | I 
have ſpoken of above, The decree was made in 
* the Capitol the eighth of December MDC. Curtio 
© Martolo being for the time chancellor of the ſenate, 


and of the Roman people, Angelo Foſco being chan- 


= 


* cellor of the ſenate and people. 


(a) Du Breul, | | | 1] | 
Ag. . Reims in Champagne, was King's profeſſor of Mathematics at Paris, in the year 1577 
1 (a) [BJ. He was alſo dean of the faculty of Phyſic at Paris (5). He had been educated 
66) Menage, 


0 Ip under Ramus in the college of Prele, and was a very zealous ſtickler for the Philoſo- 
emarques ſur la 5 | > RET; © AT he ar = a 

Vie de P. Au- Phy of this new founder of a ſect. Thuanus, who informs us of this paticular (c), makes 
rault, Peg. 254. an honourable mention of Monantheuil, who had taught him Arithmetic and Geometry. 
(e) Thuan. de He had been preceptor to the learned Peter de Lamoignon (d), whoſe Epitaph Theodore 


Vita ſua, lib. 7. Beza has written in Latin verſe. He publiſhed at Paris, in 1599, his Latin tranſlation 


the article GOU- 


(4) ict e the Of Ariſtotle's Mechanics () {C], and added to it a very learned commentary. Death 


2 prevented his finiſhing a large work of Mathematics, upon which he had laboured a 
nage, ibid. long time, and which was to be intituled Heptatechnon Mathematicum. We ſhall take 


notice of his other works in the remarks. He was one of du Vair's, the keeper of the ſeals, 


ſe) Voſſius, de 
Scient. Mathem. 
Pag. 306. 
(f) Above, re- 
mark [A] of 1 
age. His ſiſter CATHARINE was 
obſerved (F). See Mr Menage (g). 


[4] In Latin Monantholins.] This is doubtleſs his 
true Latin name; but becauſe Voſſius, I know not 


LU (JEROME), 


why, calls him Monatholius, Mr Moreri has not only 


omitted his French name, which he ought to have 
given, but has alſo put him under a Latin name, ſome- 
what diſguiſed, I mean that of Monatholius. He has 
added nothing to the ſhort account, which he found 
of him in Voſſius. | | | 
[] He avas the king's profeſſor . . . in the year 1577.] 
I could eaſily believe he entered upon this profeſſion in 
1574, being at that time a profeſſor of Phyſic ; I could 
eaſily believe this, I ſay, from the title of the oration 
inſerted by du Verdier Vau Privas, in the ſupplement 


to the epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheque. Henrici Mo- 
nantholii Rhemi Scholarum Medicine Profeſſoris, oratio 
idemque ex- 


pro Mathe maticis artibus, Parifiis habita, i 
cuſa in to. apud Dionyſium a Prato 1574. But this other 
title of an oration at the 367th page of the ſecond 
part of Thuanus's catalogue might keep me in ſuſpence, 
Henrici Monantholii Oratio pro ſuo in regiam Cathedram 
ritu 8. Pariſ. 1585. 
| [C] He publiſhed . . . his Latin tranſlation of Ariftole's 
(1) Biblioth. pag. Mechanics.) When I find on one hand, that the Sieur 
548. Konig (1), upon Cardan's teſtimony, tells us of one 


{a ) See the re- 
mark, 


[4] He acquired a great reputation. . . by the books 
he publiſhed.) The book intituled De ſecanda wena in 


pleuritide inter Gracos & Arabes Concordia, was printed 


at Seville in the year 1539 in 4to. His treatiſe De roſa 
E partibus ejus; de ſucci roſarum temperatura ; de roſis 
perſicis ſeu 8 de malis, citris, aurantiis, & 
{imoniis, was printed at Antwerp in the year 1565, in 
8yo (1). The Spaniſh book wherein he explained the 
virtues of American drugs: de las drogas de las Indias, 
was extreamly uſeful to mankind, for it contained re- 
medies for many diſeaſes. It alſo got Monardes a deal 
of glory. Let us hear what he ſays upon it. Que 
(prima pars) /uperioribus annis tam felicibus _ in 
publicum prodiit, ut inde hominum vita tot morborum pe- 
riculis objecta multiplicia eademque preſentaneg remedia 
bi paraverit, atque ego bonarum judicio non mediocrem 

(2) Nicol. Mo- eruditionis & diligentiæ laudem reportaverim (2). Thus 
nardus, Epiſt. he ſpeaks concerning the firſt part of this work in an 
Dedicat. Epiſtle dedicatory to Pope Gregory XIII (3). He adds, 
that the deſire of romoting the public good, weighed 


(i) Nicol. An- 
ton. Biblioth. 
Seript. Hiſpan. 
Tom, ii, pag. 
122. 


(3) It is before 
| hg * in compoſing a ſecond part, and he obſerves that it was 


of vaſt ſervice to the public. Faſtea non tam aure po- 


/authors made of one, and that the Petrus Monatholius, 


much more with him, than the applauſes he received 


particular friends, and is the Muſæus mentioned by du Vair in his book of Conſtancy. 
He had a ſon called T HIER RI DE MONANTHEUIL who was advocate 
in the parliament of Paris, and compoſed a book intituled de Puno [D], which he 
dedicated to his father, This Thierri died at Paris in 1621, being fifty years of 
married to Jerome Goulu, as we have already 


Francis Monanthoties author of a book intituled 7 I 


dus iatromathematicus, and on the other, that Henry 


de Monantheuil wrote a book called Ludus iatroma- 


thematicus, Mufis factus ad awerruncandum tres Acade- | 
mie perniciofſimos hoſtes, TAcpaov, Atpev, Aoroy (2), (2) Ser Linderin 


renovat. Pag . 


I am ſomewhat diſpoſed to believe, that here are two 
397. 


mentioned immediately after, as an author who pub- 


liſhed Commentaries at Paris upon Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, 


in the year 1599, 1s a new multiplication of the ſame 
writer, and a miſtaking of his Rhetoric for a treatiſe of 
Mechanics. However, I venture not to determine the 
point, not having a library ſufficiently furniſhed at 
my command. 3 | : 

[DI THIER RI... . His for... . wrote a boat 
intituled de Puncto.] Monantheuil, the father, had writ 
upon the ſame ſubject: ſee in Thuanus's catalogue this 
title, Henr. Monantholii de Punto primo Geomętriæ prin- 
cipio 4. Ludg. Bat. Comme] 1600. The Oxford cata- 


logue does not mention this treatiſe; but we ſind it in a 


Panegyric, Henrico IV Galliarum Regi dictus, print- 
ed at Paris in 1594, and an Admonitio ad Fac. Peleta- 
rium de augulo contactus, printed at Paris 1581. 


MONARDES (NicnorL as). a Phyſician of Seville, flouriſhed in the XVIth 
century, and came into great reputation by his practice (a), and by the books he 
publiſhed [4]. Some think he died in the year 1588. But it is more probable he died 


In 


pularis (quamquam tea ſecundiſſime afflabat) ſuawitate 
illectus, quam communis utilitatis amore commotus alte- 
rum ejuſdem argumenti Syntagma concinnavui : in quo innu- 
mera medicamenta que hactenus intra nature arcana deli- 
tutrant, magno humane ſalutis emolumento in lucem produxi 
(J. Note, that before he publiſhed any thing on this 
ſubject, he was acquainted by a long experience with 
the ſovereign virtues of the American medicines. 
Duum rerum medicinalium ab occidentali uſque India, ad 
nos condectarum utilitates adeo mirabiles ut ægrotos quam- 
plurimos pane jam deplaratos ſanaverint, afſidua medendi 
periclitatione atque longinqui temporis uſu percepiſſem; eas 
res . . . Via ac ratione tractare conſtitui (5). Obſerve (5) Id. ib. 
alſo, that Don Nicolas Antonio ought to have told us, 

that the two firſt parts of this work were printed one 

after another. This he did not know; for he would 

have us believe they were publiſhed both together, and 

that the firſt edition was in the year 1569 in 8vo. 

De las drogas de las Indias, ſays he (6), 0 tomis, (6) Nicol. An 
qui primum editi ſunt ab authore anna 1569. What he ton. ubi 7” 
adds is not more exact, Poſtea adjuncto tertio, unum 

© ex tribus majoris forme volumen publicavit anno 

© 1580, 4to.- « - - Afterwards baving added 4 oy, 


(g) Ubi ſupra 


: =) Nt 
5 (7) Nico 
= nardus, | 


_ 


, 
1 
= 


= 
J 


ſupra, 


1nderiivg 


Page 


D 
1 
os 
7 RO: 
= 


—- 
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þ ) Nicol. Anto- 
6d in Biblieth- 


00) Nicol. Mo- 
HH nardus, ubi fupras 


MONARDES. MONIMA. MONIN. 


in 1578 (b). We ſhall ſhew in the remark, that the editions of his books have not been 


rightly told by Don Nicholas Antonio. 


© be publiſhed one of the three wolumes in a larger ſize, 
in the year 1580, in 410. It is certain that the third 
part was printed, with the two others in 4to, in 1574, 
at Seville, by Alonzo Eſcrivano. I have this edition: 
it is dedicated to Pope Gregory XIII. And it was 


to oblige this Pope, that the author publiſhed it in this 


manner. Quæ meorum ſtudiorum monumenta quum 
ejuſcemodi Genium habuerint, ut ſanctitati tuæ ſum- 
me placuerint, eaque Romam ex ultima Hiſpania de- 
« ferenda curaveris, operæ pretium me tibi facturum 
« exiſtimavi, fi utramque hujus operis partem conjun- 
« gerem, ac nunc primum tua potiſſimum cauſſa ter- 
tiam adjicerem (7). - - - - Since the fruits of my. fludies 
© are of ſuch à nature as to pleaſe your Holineſs, and 
« that you cauſed them to be brought to Rome from 
« the remotefl-part of Spain, I thought it would oblige 


ou, if 1 fhould join both parts of this work together, 
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Scriptor. Hiſpan . 


Tom, ii, Pag. 
122. | 


© and now for the firſt time add a third, chiefly on 
Jour account. He added to it three dialogues ; the 
firſt, de la piedra Bezaar, y de la yerva Eſcuergonera : 
The ſecond, de la nieve y del bewer frio: The third, 
de las grandezas del Hierro, y de ſus virtudes medicinales. 
'The two firſt had been publiſhed before (8), but not 
the third. Nicolas Antonio did not know of any g. 4, Fer. 
other edition of the third than that of the year 1580. 1569, i» 3 
All theſe Spaniſn works of our Monardes have been har De la nieve, 
tranſlated into Latin by Cluſius, and into Italian by Cc, at Seville, 
Annibal Brigantus. The fame Cluſius hath alſo tran- 1577 And 
ſlated into Latin Monardes's three books, De waries ſe- ubi fapra, 
ceretos y experiencias de Medicina. Thoſe of American 

drugs were tranſlated into Engliſh by I know not whom, 

and into French by Anthony Colin, ſworn Apothecary 

to the town of Lyons. Ihe Lindenius renovatus does 

not mark the year of any Spaniſh edition. 


(8) That De la 


piedra Bezaar, 


| MONIMA, wife to Mithridates, ſmote the heart of this prince from the firſt mo- 
ment he ſaw her. It was in the town of Stratonicea, ſoon after the great advantages obtained 
by him over the Roman Generals Oppius, Manius, &c. He thought this young 6.) ain. ia 


woman ſo: handſome, that he ſecured her perſon, and put her into his ſeraglio (a). Others 


Mithridaticis, 


ſay, that ſhe was of Miletus, and that Mithridates never could obtain the laſt favour, but bß . 


taking the fair way, that is, by marrying her. He attacked her by ſtrong ſollicitations; 


he made her a preſent at one time of fifteen thouſand crowns, but all in vain, he was 


forced to come to a marriage contract; nor would ſhe ever bed with him, till he had fairly 
ſigned it, and adorned her with the royal diadem and title of Queen (b) [A]. This 
conduct made her famous throughout all Greece. Her condition after all was nothing but 4. 


(6) Plutarch. in 
Lucul. pag. 503. 


meer ſhew ; the ſolid part of happineſs was wanting. The poor Monima often regretted 
her native country and made a ſad end [B]; for Mithridates being overcome by Lucullus, 


and fearing leſt his wives, ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy, ordered them all to /., Appan, wi 


be put to death. He had given the government of Epheſus to Philopœmen Monima's fopra, Pag. 134. 
father (c). It cannot be doubted but that his paſſion for this beautiful perſon was ,,, put. in 


(1) Plutach. in 
Lucullo, pag. 
503, A+ 


(2) 18, ib, 


(a) Du Verdier 
Vau-Ptivas, 
Biblioth. Franc. 
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%) Du Verdier, 


conſtant ; ſeeing after his death there were found amongſt his papers ſome wanton 


letters which had paſſed between them (d). 


[4] Mihridates . . . . did not lie with her .. . . till 
he had adorned her . . . . . with the title of Qucen.] 
Tabus 6 . iv Ay @» & Tois "EAAnouV GT! 
7% Baotl\ios rep. auTiv. ual pveiss re- 
HT tAies N puoss Treat, avieo yoo, lie- 
Neis & yapon eyevor]o guvOnual v dne eu- 
Jas aur, Badcintioadas altyopeuoey. 
jus celebre inter Græcos nomen, quod quum eam Rex at- 


tentaret, & quindecim millia aureorum milſiſſet, eatenus 


fuerit reniſa, dum ſponſaliis factis mifſoque diademate ap- 
pellavit reginam (1). py 
LB] The ſolid part of happineſs was wanting : ſhe re- 
gretted . . . . her native country, and made a ſad end.] 
All this Plutarch tells us in the place, where he re- 


lates how Mithridates, flying from Lucullus, ſent Bac- 
chides, one of his eunuchs, to his ſiſters and wives, 


with orders to put them to death. The poor lady, 


aus he (2), ſpeaking of our Monima, ever ſince this 


* barbarous king had married her, lived in great diſ- 


content, continually deploring her unfortunate beau- 


* ty, which inſtead of a huſband, had procured her a 


Erat hu- 


Pompejo, Pag. 
639. 


maſter, and inſtead of that conjugal ſociety, which 
was befitting a lady of honour, had given her a 
guard and garriſon of Barbarians, who kept her as 

* a priſoner, far from the ſweet country of Greece, in 

* a place where ſhe had only the dream and ſhadow. 
© of the happineſs ſhe hoped for; and, on the con- 

« trary, had really loft the ſubſtance, which before 

* ſhe enjoyed in her native country: and when this 
* Bacchilides came to them, and had laid before them 
the king's command, that they might chuſe that 
way of dying, which each thought the eaſieſt, and 

« leaſt painful, ſhe ſnatched her royal diadem from of 
© her head, and tying it about her neck, hanged her ſelf 

© therewith ; but the wreath not being ſtrong enough, 
immediately broke, whereupon ſhe cried out, O! 
« curſed and unfortunate ſtring, wilt thou not do me, at 
© leaſt, this one ſad piece of ſervice ? At which words, 

* ſhe threw it upon the ground, and ſpit upon it, and 
then ſtretched out her fine neck that Bacchilides 
© might cut her throat. | 


MONIN (Jo Epwarp pv) a native of Guy, in the county of Burgundy (a), 
publiſhed a great many Poems [A], in the reign of Henry III. He has been placed 


in the catalogue of extraordinary wits [B]. 


LA] He publiſhed a great many Poems.) Here is the 
catalogue of them, as we find it in Du Verdier's 
Bibliotheque (1) : © A Philoſophical compariſon of the 
* ſun and moon with our ſoul and intelle&, according 
* to Merc. Triſmegiſtus, and ſome Platoniſts. 'Toge- 
* ther with ſome Poetical diſcourſes and ſonnets ; the 
* whole printed at the end of the Latin verſion .he 
* has made of the Week of William de Saluſte, Sieur 
du Bartas, which he intituled, Ber fithias ſeue mun- 
di creatio, publiſhed at Paris in 8vo, by Hilary le 
© Bouc, 1579. The new works of John Edward du 
* Monyn, Philoſophical Poet, containing Diſcourſes, 
* Hymns, Odes, — Counter-amours, Eclogues, 
* Elegies, Anagrams, and Epigrams, printed at Paris 
uin 12mo, by John Parent in 1582. Uranobgia, 


* or the Heavens; containing, beſides the ordinary 
| I 


(b) See the re- 
mark [B]. 


He was killed at twenty ſix years of age (5). 
23/76/52 ht 


| 5 v1 ' 2) See his book 
doctrine of the ſphere, ſeveral fine diſcourſes, printed el, In Au- 
at Paris in 12mo, by William Julian, 1583. Miß ores Pene om- 
« cellaneorum Poeticorum libri. Parifiis 8 vo. Claude Aru Cen. 
du Verdier (2), ſon to him who has furniſhed me with 8 
this paſſage, has cenſured our du Monin in ſeveral (3) Ls 
things, and Father Leſcalopier obſerves, with reſpe& 1. par. 


wo Deorum, Pag. 
234. 

) (4) Naudẽ, A- 
47? pologie des grans 


to du Bartas's Latin tranſlation, © Moninus . . . nimis 
* incultus Poeta viſus eſt, interpreſque 8 
Monin ſeems to be a very unpoliſhed Peet, a 
* unfaithful tranſlator.” 3 | Hlommes, Pag. 
[LB] He has been placed in the catalogue of extraorti- 499. See alſo 
nary wits.) Gabriel Naude deſigning to prove (4) that 5 * de 
Picus, count of Mirandola, was not the only perſon who rA , — 
had made a prodigious progreſs in learning in his youth, 58 Dialogue of 
ſays, (5) that Paul de la Scala maintained in the year Maſcurat, pag. 
1553 at Bologne, one thouſand five hundred forty-three 468. 


conc lufions (5) Ib. P. 503+ 
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(6) Giſhert Voe- 
tius, Deſper. 
Cauſa Papatus, 
pag. 677, 678. 


(7) See the Jour- 
nal of Henry III, 
ad diem 25 Nov, 
1583, and the 
Epiſtle Dedicato- 
ry to the Con- 
feſſion of Sancy. 


„ W , a. 4&4 6: P-; . $8 


MO NIN. MONSERRAT. 


It is ſaid, that du Perron was accuſed of being an accomplice in his murther [C], and 


that he was forced to ſue for his pardon. 
anachroniſm in ſpeaking of du Monin [D]. 


concluſions upon all forts of ſubjects, and this before he 
had attained fo the age of two and twenty years. He 
produces afterwards the examples of Poſtel, Geſner, 


Eraſmus, Agrippa, and Maldonat, * and laſt of all, 
© that of this Edward du Monin, who, we may ſay, 


was compounded only of fire and ſpirit, ſince he 
had acquired before the twenty-fixth year of his 
age, in which he was killed, the knowledge of the 
Italian, Spaniſh, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, tongues, 
and of Philoſophy, Phyſic, Mathematics, and Divini- 
ty, with ſuch facility in the Poetry of all theſe 
languages, that he tranſlated into Latin verſe du Bar- 
tas's work of the Creation, in leſs than fifty days, 
and ſaw printed before his death five or fix con- 
ſiderable volumes of his Poems, which were high- 
ly commended by the fineſt wits of the laſt age, 
Fumeus, du Perron, Goulu, Auratus, Morel, Bait, and 
du Bartas.“ | $i 

[C] Du Perron was accuſed of being an accomplice in 
this murther.] This I find in a book of Giſbert Voe- 
tius, in the place where he relates the progreſs of car- 
dinal du Perron's fortune. Perronus, /ays he (6), fi 
cum illo ( Pleſſo Mornæo) comparetur, quis qua- 
© liſve fuerit, judicent illi qui virum propius norunt; 
Miniſtri reformati filium fuiſſe conſtat, cui nomen 
Perroni fuit inditum a vico ejuſdem nominis in quo 
© Genevz habitaverat pater, priuſquam in Norman- 
diam veniret. A patre initio fuiſſe educatum in ſpem 
Miniſterii, ſed a D. de Matignon, cui carmina quæ- 
dam obtulerat inductum fuiſſe ut Lutetiam ſe confer- 
© ret, ubi fortunæ lautioris poetz ſpes eſſet ſub Hen- 
© rico III ibi innotuiſſe, & cum aliis nonnullis poſtu- 
< latum fuiſſe cædis Eduardi du Monin, etiam poëtæ, 
qui verſibus ſuis eum perſtrinxerat, adeo ut literas 
* eratiz, quas vocant, a Rege obtinuerit ; cui a lectio- 
© nibus fuit, donec oratione apud eum habita, qua pro- 
< babat Deum efle, (7) obtulit ſe die ſequenti contra- 


rium probaturum, ſi Regi adlubeſceret. Quam ob 


cauſſam juſſus aula excedere, paulatim tamen ſe non- 


nullis inſinuavit, maxime Cardinali Vindocinenſi. Et 


tandem ſe immiſcuit iis qui Regem Henricum IV ad 
religionis mutationem pertraxerunt, unde ei ad Epil- 
copatum primo, deinde ad Cardinalatum patuit via. 
- - - - Who or what fort of man Du Perron was, if 
compared with Du Pleſſis Mornai, let thoſe judge who 
knew him beſt : it is certain, he vas the ſon of a Re- 
formed miniſter, and had the name of Du Perron 
« given him from à ſtreet ſo called at Geneva, where his 
© father had lived, before he went into Normandy. That 
© he vas at firſt educated by his father, with a view to 
the miniſtry, but was perſuaded by Mr de Matignon, to 
* auhom he had preſented ſome werſes, to go to Paris, 
« avhere a Poet might hope to advance his fortune under Hen- 


* ry lll; that there he became noted, and with ſome 


Proteſtant communion, and publiſhed ſome ſmall pieces of controverſy. I have ſeen one of 


(a) Printed at 
the Hague in 
1633, it was ap- 
proved by Henry 
Arnold miniſter 
of Delft. | 


(9). 
He had printed another tract in the year 163 1 (c). 


I think d'Aubigné has been guilty of an 


others was accuſed of murdering Edward du Monin, who 
was alſo a Poet, and had handled him ſevercly in his 
poems, fo that he was obliged to get letters of pardon, 
as they call them, from the king ; to whom he uſed to 
read lectures, till one day after he had mad: a ſjeech 
before him, in which he proved there was a GOD; 
he offered, if the king pleaſed, to prove the contrary 
the next day. For which reaſon he eas ordered to 
leave the court; however, by degrees, he inſoruated 
himſelf into the favour of ſome, and particularly the 
cardinal de Vendeſme. And at laſt joined himſelf 70 


K 0 ec cc . oo ! 49 


biſhop, and afterward: a cardinal.” Note, that he 
cites no body, and yet he was very fond of making ci- 
tations, „ ; | a . 2 

[D] 1 think d' Aubigne has been guilty of an ana- 
chroniſm in ſpeaking of du Monin.] He ſays (S), that 
du Monin, whom the king named the Poe? of the 
Light Horſe, played a lady a malicious trick, who had 
deſired him to write an elegy upon the diſturbance the 
coaches cauſed in the ſtreets. He excuſed himfelf, and 
telling her, He was going to Lyons, . concealing that he 
was going to ſurrender himſelf to the duke of Savoy (9), 
ſhe defired him to get her a ſuit of tapeſtry awove iu em- 
blems. He diſcharged his commiſſion, and got her a ſet 


repreſenting four triumphs, each of which conſiſted of 


three pieces; the firſt was the triumph of impiety ; the 


ſecond of ignorance; the third of cowardice ; the fourth of 


beggery (10). The embroidery of the groteſque work, adds 
the author, is a writing in cypher, which no body under- 
flood: But du Monin, aubo having nothing more to fear, 
fence he bad paſſed the mount du Chat, ſent the explica- 
tion and account of it all at length to the little knight.“ 
The lady, whom d' Aubigne deſigned to ridicule, is 


thoſe who induced fing Henry IV to change his re- 
ligion, by which means he came firſt to be made a 


(8) D' Aubigne, 
in the fourth 
book of the hu. 
ron de Fenſſte, 
cap, & vi, Pap, 
m. 285. 


(9) Ibid, fag. 
280. 


(10) Ibid. pa. 
288. 1 


doubtleſs the Sieur de la Verenne's wife, he ſuppoſes 


ſhe had told du Monin, that the king had taken from 
Madam a ſuit of tapeſtry, worth a hundred and fifty 
thouſand crowns, to give it the ducheſs, and that it 
would be more becoming his majeſty, now ſhe was dead, to 
make a preſent of it to Monſieur (11), than to make him- 
fel the heir of the deceaſed. The ducheſs here men- 
tioned is Gabriela d' Eſtree, miſtreſs to Henry IV, 
who died in the year 1599. D' Aubigne muſt there- 
fore imagine, that du Monin was alive that year. But 


how can this hypotheſis be reconciled with what we 


have ſeen above (12), that he was killed in the reign 


of Henry III, at twenty-ſix (13) years of age, and that 


his chief works were printed before the year 1584 (14) ? 
He was ſtill living that year, as la Croix du Main 
aſſures us (15). Either d'Aubigne perplexes and 
confounds times, or elſe he ſpeaks of another du 


Monin. | 5 


 MONSERRAT MONTANNES (Micnaer) lived in the -XVIIth 
century. He was a Spaniard, who forſook the church of Rome to go over to the 


them (a), intituled Aviſo ſobre los Abuſos de la Igleſia Romana. He ſhews in it that he had 
read the Scripture much, for he cites it at every turn. He concludes his book by exhor- 


ting his nation to convert themſelves, by deſcribing the diſorders which the vows of 


(11) We are by 
this word to un- 
derſtand the bul. 
band of the lady 
who ſpoke to 


Du Monin. 


(12) In the r. 
mark [C]. 


(13) In the r- 
mark [B]. 


(14) In the r- 
mark [A]. 


(15) Pag. 221, 
of his Bibliule. 


gu es 


(5) Va las ets 
cerradas Monis, 
ſus Confeſſores 

les conſeden qu? 


tengan ſu vil e 


barro para 1us 
concupicent!as 
r que dizen qe 


celibacy cauſed in Spain [4]. He obſerves, among other things, that the confeſſors i quem, 1:f 
allow the Nuns a moſt criminal remedy for incontinence, when they-decjare they burn 


All this is followed by a great number of ſcripture paſſages in praiſe of marriage. 


(c) At the Hague, with the approbation of the ſame Arnold. It is written in Spaniſh with this title, That the Pope is Anti-Chrift. 


[A] He deſcribes the diſorders which the vows of celi- 
bacy cauſed in Spain.] He affirms, that the ſecular and 
regular clergy walk abroad well armed, and fight fo 


deſperately when they are attacked, that the officers of 


Juſtice are afraid of them. Quanto al woto, bien ſa- 
beys Io que los religiozos clerigos hazen, que ſalen de ſus 
caſas con eſpada y broquel, que la miſma juſticia y corxetes 


temen de encontranſe con ellos, por que dan golpes dezati- 
nados por cauſa del gran ardor libidinoſo, y tambien por 
no fer preſos y conocidos. I muchos Canonigos, por mas 
modeſtia, ſe van a los partidos, deſpues de los maytines a 
purgarſe con las rameras, para poder dormir. Los demas 


de la Clerefia tienen ſus deſpuaceros y concubinas y muchos 
hijos dellas (1). | I 


MONSTRELET 


las remediam c 
eſte grand pe- 
Aviſos, Cc. þ% 
126, 


(1) WMonſerratt 
Montarnes, fi 
126, I copy 
him word for 
word, and t 
very errors 0 
the preſs, that 
may be in l. 
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(t) L 
Main 


(2) D 
Biblio 
Pag. 
(3)D 
Biblio 
tor. di 


beg. 


Mane, pag. 75+ year 1572. 


which has often been 


with the more fidelity, as he was in a place, 
of one party, or fear the hatred of the other (b) 


ſation, and helped out his intelligence by 


his birth, nor that of his death. 


[4] His Chronicle has often been printed (a).] I know 
no older edition than that of the year 1512 at Pa- 
(x) La Croix du ris (1). There was another in the fame city in the 
( The latter was reviſed and corrected by 


MONSTRELET (EncvzrRaAnNvD Dt) author of a Chronicle of France, 
printed [A], and which reaches from the year 1400 to 1467, 
lived in the X Vth century. He deſcended from à noble and ancient Family (a), 
governor of the town of Cambray, As that town ſtood neuter betwixt the French, the 
Engliſh, and Burgundians, he enjoyed all the repoſe that an Hiſtorian could deſire, 129. 
and the opportunity of hearing the relations of all ſides, | Some ſay, that he wrote 


and: was (a) Bullart, A- 
| cadem. des Sciens 
Tom, i, pag. 


where nothing obliged bim to ſeek the friendſhip 
but it is more certain, that he ſhewed him- (3) 14. ib. 


ſelf a little too partial to the houſe of Burgundy [BJ. He kept a correſpondence with 
the heralds, with the agents, and with other perſons, that were confiderable for their 


the publick reports (c). He has enriched his (c) 14. ib. 


Hiſtory with edits, the letters of kings and princes, remarkable ſayings, arlicles of peace, and 
of truces, capitulations of towns, challenges, ſummons, &c (d). I do not know the year of (4) 14. is, 


(5) he owns he is a ſincere writer, and very exact in (5) 1d. ad ann. 
ſetting down the times. La Popeliniere makes him 1467, num, 2. 
ſuſpected, for thus he ſpeaks : Erguerrand de Monſtrelet 

collecting the moſt notable tranſactions in France after 


lubigne, = the copy in the king's library (2). Du Cheſne ſpeaks of Froifſard, has hardly ſhewn himſelf a better or more ju- | 
_ ) Do Verdier, an edition of Paris 1603 (3). Add to theſe the edition dicious auriter, ih ſomewhat truer, and leſs paſſionate (6). (6) La Popeli- 
fat ** France of the Louvre. | 5 As s he had juſt accuſed Froiſſard of extreme partiality 1 eng 
„ 165 2) Monſtrelet paſſes for an injudicious Hiſtorian, for the Engliſh againſt the French, he does not pre- 1, 1 , 
| 3 ( Du Cheſne, And. Rabelais, L. III. Ch. xxiv, cenſures him as an tend that we ſhould reckon Monſtrelet very impartial. 435. i 
| 2 Bilioth. des Hiſ- idle talker, who, in the very beginning of his hiſtory, An Hiſtorian who is ſomewhat leſs prepoſſeſſed than an- 
|, pay, ” tor. de France, had 3 the rules preſcribed to Hiſtorians by other who is ſo to exceſs, is none of the faithfulleſt. 
fag. m. 50 Lucian, As for the reſt, of all the editions of Mon- He adds, that Monſtrelet continued his hiſtory to 
+ ſtrelet, thoſe wherein Dennis Sauvage had a hand are Lewis XII, and places him in the year 1500. I be- 
A the worſt, becauſe of the liberty he took in chang- lieve he is miſtaken as to this laſt date; and I am 
Y ing many m__ v2 phraſes, whereof he has not wo ſure, that Monſtrelet's Chronicle is not carried fur- 
H ways given the ſenſe, At the end of theſe interpolated ther down than the five or fix firſt years of the reign 
id. jag, editions, are ſome additions, printed under the title of of Lewis XI, for it ends at the funeral of Philip 5 g 
1 4 Continuation of Monſtrelet. Rem. CRIT.I Good, duke of Burgundy. La Popeliniere made uſe 
Z 3 LB] He ſhewed himſelf a little too partial to the houſe of an edition, to which the Bookſellers had added ſup- 
= (4) Spone 3 of Burgundy. ] Spondanus calls him Burgundi faurorem (4), plements, as far as Lewis XII. This was the occaſion. 
= * _ m.753. a favourer of the houſe of Burgundy ; tho' in another place of his error. | 5 | 55 
0 And not te MONT AIGU (JOHN DH) high - ſteward of France under Charles VI, had the 
wein _ 0% misfortune to diſpleaſe the duke of Burgundy, who abuſed the authority he had obtained 
nd the buf Moreri affirms. in the kingdom to ſuch a degree of violence, that he cauſed him to be beheaded the 
. kin e mn ſeventeenth of October 1409 (a). Some ſay, that the memory of this high- ſte ward 
ſonia, hol been arceſt- WAS juſtified three years after [A], when the power of his oppreſſor was at an end, and 
Iden. . that his bones were honourably interred by a public order. Francis I. made a reflexion | = 
i. WW == dee. upon this, which gave occaſion to a very judicious anſwer. We ſhall ſee it below UBI. % 5. g, 85 9 
1. thaddallin Conſult the Continuation of the Menagiana (5). e r ee 
a . 3 5 . AE be. | 1 
[B]. . 3 | | | 5 | . | | arte | 5 
[4] Some ſay, that his memory. awas juſtified France. King Francis, as it was his uſual way, always 
In the r. three years after.) Mr Menage denies it: theſe are his to hold ſome profitable, diſcourſe ſaid to the com- 
« [A]. (1) Menage, words which are full of curious particulars : © (1) James © pany, that he greatly wondered, how he who had 
9 er 2 Sable, © du Breuil, in his Paris Antiquities, at the chapter ſo long 333 3 king, his maſter, ſhould be 
b Bibliabe , cbap. v, © concerning the foundation of the Celeſtines of Mar- condemned to death; conſidering, that after ſome 
NNN * * coucy, has written that John de Montaigu's corps years, his bones were honourably interred in this 
© was carried to Monfaucon, in a ſack filled with place, by a decree of juſtice : from whence it was 
© ſpices; and that all the time it was at Monfaucon, eaſy to conclude, that the judges had paſſed an un- 
the celeſtines of Marcoucy daily gave a certain ſum * righteous ſentence. Upon which a monk anſwer- 
© to the executioner of Paris to look after it, and Ned the king pretty bluntly, that his majeſty was 
Y a las ety that four years after his execution, his memory in ſome meaſure miſtaken, for the Sieur de Mon- 
= by having been vindicated at the ſollicitation of Vi- taigu's trial was not by judges, but by commiſſio- 
Duden gi dame de Laonnois, his ſon, ſon-in-law to the con- ners ; meaning, in his rough way, that commiſſio- 
an ſu vrt ſtable d' Albret, his eſtate was reſtored to his heirs. ners packed to the humour of a lord whoſe power 
2 : 5 true, the body of John de Montaigu er. vas then exorbitant, ſeldom preſerved in their judg- 
cupicen taken down from the gallows the twenty-ſeventh of © ments the conſcience of good judges. Whether this 
eee September 1 41 2, after it had hung ſome years at Mon- was ſpoken by the monk from meer ſimplicity, or 
remediam an * faucon. But what du Breuil ſays of the ſack filled < an artful deſign, it gave occaſion of laughter, how 
grand perde * with ſpices, and the executioner's having a charge much ſoever it ought to have turned to ediſication: 
ſos, Te. - * of his body, is a fable. Nor is it true, that his / for, to ſay truth, commiſſioners, tho' they are not 
. * memory had been vindicated. As for his eſtate, © corrupted, yet are ever ſuſpected by all ſober per- 
(2) He bas pub- tho' he had been condemned without the knowledge ſons, and moſt people think that ſuch judges are 
2 ee _—_ © of Charles VI, yet this prince granted the forfeiture < choſen to the liking of thoſe who cauſe them to be 
Marcouſly, o Of it to Lewis duke of Guienne, the dauphin. But © delegated, only to obtain ſome advantageous decree, 
nm . Vecherches cu- it is certain, (as J have learned from Mr Perron (2), or to execute ſome projected revenge under the maſk 
untares, ff. aue de fon or- Who has been particularly curious about the life of / of juſtice. Which the parliament having taken into 
6. I cop E an Frogres, & © John de Montaigu) that his eſtate was at laſt reſtored © conſideration, to prevent ſcandal, and the oppreſſion 
LW ** ral der g. to his heirs,” * © of the people, which commonly happen on all ſuch 
beg vans, of the thir., LB] Francis I.. . . gave occaſion to a very judicious © occafions, upon a preſident's ſpeech in our own 
5 | 1... . go 2.7 ecaſions, upon a 2 
e preſs, thit u_ of Fune anfwer.] I will give it in Stephen Paſquier's words. time, it was by a folemn oath decreed, that no coun- 
ay be in k. 1. 5% ſpeaks of © The lame king, ſays he, ſpeaking of Francis J (3), paſ- * ſellor of that court ſhould ever accept or act in any 


E *. 471, 


* ling by the Celeſtines of Marcoucy, and aſking ſome 
(3) Palguier, Re. * of the Monks within, Who founded that monaſtery ? 
Cherches dela Was anſwered, that it wasJohn de Montaigu, =_ ſtew- 
= lor. vi, © ard of France, in the reign of Charles VI. This lord 
„% Pak. : had been hanged on a'gibbet at Paris, at the inſtance of 
* the duke of Burgundy, who then domineered over all 


VOL. IV. 


_* ſuch commiſſion, unleſs all. the commiſſioners were 


© taken from the fame body, and not picked here 


and there out of ſeveral coults. | Which howemar is. ( CHAN. 


f b * | cle GRAN- 
not giving the diſeaſe an intire cure, but only ſome DIER, remark 


« abatement (4). Theſe good conſiderations are but ill [F]- 


obſerved. 
Ppp MONTAUBAN 


242 


90 Mr YSARN, 
eretofore mini- 
ſter of Montau- 
ban, now of 
Amſterdam. 

His merit is 
well known, e- 
ven by good 
books publiſhed 
by him, 


temporal advantages, and particulatly in times of affliction, 


(x) Moſt of them b 


returned to the 
Proteſtant reli- 
gion as ſoon as 
the ſtorm was 
G rr. 


(2) Publiſhed at 
Paris in the year 
| 1690. 5 


(a) Taken from 

Agoſtino Superbi 
da Ferrara, Pag. 
$3, 84, dell 
Apparato de gli 
Huomini illuſtri 
della Citta di 

Ferrara. 


(1) In bis Ap- 
paratus to the 
Illuſtrious Per- 
ſons of Ferrara, 


Pag. 84. 


MON TAUBAN. MONTECATINUS. 


MONT AU BAN, à city ef Guienne in Querci, upon the river Tam, is famous 
on ſeveral accounts. A Gentleman of note (a) has already communicated to me ſome” 
very good memoirs concerning this town; but as he has given me a promiſe of others 
much larger, and more exact, I ſhall defer this article, in hopes of putting it one time 


or other into the beſt condition. I only touch u 
traordinary, it relates to a ſmall book, which the abbot de 


Memoirs of the Church [A]. 


[A] 4 ſmall book, which the abbot de la Roque has 
inſerted in his Memoirs of the Church.) The title of it 
is, Montauban juſtified, or an anſwer to the faithful of 
the P. R. R. who aſk, 1. Whether Salvation may be had 
in the Roman church. 2. Whether it be lawful for any 


to change one's religion, by F. D. B. and F. L. J. mini- 
ſters of the Holy Goſpel. To ſhew upon what occaſion 
this work was publiſhed, we muſt know that there. 
happened a popular tumult at Montauban about the 
year 1661. Soldiers were ſent thither ſome months 
after, and quartered for the moſt in the Prote- 
ſtants houſes ; and as they were ſuffered to commit 
diſorders, and live at diſcretion, and a great many 


had billets upon the ſame houſe, their landlords began 


to apprehend that they ſhould ſoon be reduced to beg- 


gary. On the other hand, all the inhabitants who' 


turned Catholics, were eaſed of quartering ; which 
induced a great many burghers of Montauban to em- 
brace this religion (1). 'This gave occaſion to the 
ook we ſpeak of, wherein the author undertook the 
apology 'of the inhabitants, who rather choſe to go 
to maſs, than to ſee their families ruined. 


Church (2) as the work of a good Proteſtant. 
book was publiſhed by two miniſters of Upper Gui- 


enne, in the face of all their churches, and all their 


It was, 
eaſy to diſcover in this writing, the trace of a miſſio- 
nary's pen; and yet the abbot de la Roque, ſeveral 
years after, inſerted it intire in his Memoir of the 
He 
vances with a moſt egregious confidence, that this 


thing. 


one thing, which is ſome what ex- 
la Roque has inſerted in his 


brethren; whilſt none of the party was at the paits 
to undeceive the public, as to the point which theſe 
two Divines had adyanced, that the Huguenots migh 

without ſcruple of conſcience turn Catholics, Sc. 
With the ſame aſſurance, he affirms that this work pa- 
cifyed the troubles and diſturbances in their conſciences 
and families, when ſeveral inhabitants of Montauban 
abjured the Proteſtant religion, to be freed from quar- 
tering, ſoldiers :. for which reaſon, adds he, I inſert. it 
intire in my Memoirs, as well becauſe it is a curious 
piece, as becauſe it is very ſcarce, there being hardly 
a copy of it to be found. This conduct is the eſſect 
either of groſs ignorance, or inexcuſable fraud. No 
Proteſtant ever took the book of Montauban juſtified 
to be written by a miniſter. Father Meynier, a great 
cavilling perſecutor, was ſuſpected to be the author of 
it; as alſo of an oration, which had been ſpread ſome 
time before (3), and which Mr Euſtache, minifter of 
Montpellier, anſwered by a little book intituled the O- 


(3) It bore the 


title of Har, 


rator Tertullus convicted. The ſuſpicion was well des Sages de la 
R. P. R. d l 


grounded; for Alegambe's continuator aſcribes the 
book we ſpeak of to the Jeſuit Meynier. Could the 
abbot de la Roque be ignorant of this fat? And 


Reine, 


See, a- 


bove, remark 


7 


J, of the v. 


were not there ſufficient marks of impoſture in this ticle EU- 


whole work ? As for the reſt, it is ſo full of paſ- SACHE. 


ſages of Proteſtant authors, wherein the true church 
is acknowledged to be diſperſed in ſeveral communions 


without excepting the Romiſh, that it is ſtrange Mr Ni- 


cole ſhould look upon Mr Jurieu's ſyſtem as a new 


Wo 


 MONTECATINUS (Ax rox v) a native of Ferrara, flouriſhed in the XVIth 


century, He read 4 
wards was made fi 


ublic lectures upon ſeveral ſubjects in his own country, and after- 
profeſſor of Philoſophy there. He was very particularly favoured 


by Alphonſus IT, duke of Ferrara, who deputed him to the courts of Rome and France, 
and honoured him with ſeveral other employments (A]. He died at Ferrara in 1599, 
being ſixty three years of age (a). We have ſeveral volumes of his compoſing [B]. 


[4 ] The duke of Ferrara . . . . honoured him with 


ſeveral . .. . employments.) This is what was put in 
Montecatinus's epitaph, as it is recited by Agoſtino 
Superbi (1). 
« conlila, operam fideliter præſtitit. 


* Alfonſo II Duci ſereniſſimo aures, 
Legationes pro 


© illo ad Regem Gall. Ad ſummos Pont. perfecit. 
< Urbem Regii rexit; non ſemel univerſam ditionem- 
Conſiliarius pro dux adminiſtravit. Ferrariz tribu- 
natum geſſit. - He was a faithful confident, coun- 
* ſellor, and ſervant, to the moſt ſerene duke Alphonſus II. 
He aba, deputed by him to the court of France and 
Rome. He was governor of the city of Regio, and 
« frequently had the 'whole adminiſtration of affairs un- 
© der the duke. He was chief magiſtrate of Ferrara.” 
[B] We have ſeveral volumes of his compoſing. | He 
publiſhed at Ferrara in 1587, a Commentary upon the 
firſt book of Ariſtotle's Politics. It is one volume in 
folio, dedicated to cardinal Ruſticucci, and printed by 
Vittorio Baldino, Printer to the duke. At the begin- 
ning, there are twenty two tables, containing an 
analyſis of Ariſtotle's entire work of Politics. He 
made ſuch another commentary on the ſecond book 
of the ſame work of Ariſtotle, which was printed at 
Ferrara by Benedict Mammarellus in the year 1594, 
in folio with this title, Ariftotelis Politicorum, hoc eft, 
civilium librorum liber ſecundus, ab Antonio Montecati- 
no in Latinam linguam converſus, & partitionibus, re- 
folutionibus, ſcholits illuſtratus. He dedicated it to car- 
dinal Peter Aldobrandino, nephew to Thomas Aldo- 
brandino, who tranſlated Di 
that a diſcourſe he had had at Rome with this tran- 
ſlator, twenty eight years before, determined him to 


nes Laertius ; he ſays 


dedicate his book to this young cardinal. The *, 
does not appear in the date of the Epiſtle dedicatory, 


but doubtleſs we are to underſtand the year 1594. 


He adds three other treatiſes to this volume, namely, 


Platonis libri decem de Republica, & Antonii Montecati- 
ni in eos partitiones, & quaſi parap braſis quedam : 
Platonis libri duodecim de legibus, vel de legumlatione 
& Epinomis, & leges que in libris illis fparſim ſunt 
diffuſe, ab Antonio Montecatino in epitomen & ordinem 
quemdam redate : quingue weterum rerumpublicaran 


Hippodamiæ, Laconicz, Creticæ, Carthaginienfis, Athe- 


nienſis contra quas Ariftoteles in poſteriori parte ſecundt 


politici diſputavit, antiqua fragmenta. His Commenita- 


ry upon the third book of Ariſtotle's Politics, was 


printed at Ferarra in the year 1597, in folio, by 
Victorio Baldino. He had in 1591 printed (2) his 
Commentary there  ofavum librum phyfice Ariſtotelis. 
I do not know the year of the impreſſion of his Com- 
mentary in primam partem libri tertii Ariflotelis de ani- 
ma. Let us ſee whether Naude ſpeaks advantageouſly 
of this author. Ad Platonem quod attinit, /ays he 


(2) In fol. 


* (3), tres, quos noverim, commentatores ſolummodo (z) Naudzvs, 


8 4 


as eſt, Antonium nempe Montecatinum qui li- Bibliogr- Polit 


bros de republica Platonis & Ariſtotelis diexodicis P. 1. 27. 
© notis, tabulis, diſtinctionibus explicare conatus, nun- | 


© quam neque ſibi, neque lectori ſue ſatisfecit - 
* As to Plato, there are only three commentators upon 
* him, that I know of, viz. Antonius Montecatinus, who, 
© by endeavouring to explain the books of Plato's and 
© Ariflotle's Republic, with large notes, tables, and di- 
* viftons, could never ſatisfy himſelf nor his reader. 


MONTFL EUR I, a famous Comedian, who was for a long time admired on the 


fs ww ++ 


theatre of the Hotel of Burgundy, left one ſon, who did not follow the profeſſion of a 
Comedian, but wrote ſeveral plays which were well received. 


They were all collected 
togetl. er 
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([.) Comf 
what has 
= faidin tt 


MUEL 1 
remark | 


(.) The 


letters he 
on that 


© were inſe 


the Lett. 


; I Paſtorale 


Jurieu o 
firſt of ! 
1688. J 
them to 
d'Uſſon 
of Mr de 
paux, ar 
dor of F. 
Denmar! 
Holland) 
comman 
troops in 
parts, a1 
Was mae 
tenant-g 
the year 
You wil 
one of t] 
ters, wi 
reflexion 
Praiſe of 
prelate's 
in the x 
a very Rc 
Which v 
ed in th. 
163g, 1 
L' Impie 
Commun 
fees, 
Page, vw 
author 0 
Who ha 
miniſter 

pe, died 

of then 
church : 


terdam, 


Nineteen 


fal. 


udæus, 
r. Polit: 
. 27» 


5» 


.) Compare 
= what has been 


_ . terdam, the 


volumes, and in number fourteen (a) 


ſermons, than the province of Languedoc. 


MONTFLEURI MONTGAILUARD. 


together in the year 1705, twenty years after the death of the author. They are in two 


[Bl, was born in the year 1 563. He became a Feuillant in the year 1579, ; 
immediately fell to preaching, tho he had not ſtudied Divinity. He preached at Rieux, 
at Rhodez, and Toulouſe, with ſuch ſucceſs, that theſe words of Scripture were applied to 
him, bleſſed is the womb that bare thee. The court of France was no leſs charmed with his 


24.3 
SL 
| ” lant, of Aug. 

5 3 | Re See n 170g, Page 3244 
MONTGAILLARD(BznanarD DE) known by the name of the Little 


Feuillant A] in the times of the League, fon of Bertrand de Percin lord of Montgaillard- 


Cp 


and. 


He went to Paris, when king Henry III 


invited the order of the Feuillants thither z and had not preached twice, before this prince 


and the queen-mother appointed him to preach the ſermon at the Auguſtines, the day 


that the knights of the Holy Ghoſt were inſtalled. He ſucceeded admirably in this ſermon, 


and came off with no leſs reputation in preaching at the Louvre, and elſe- where; which () That of the 
made the king defire that he ſhould preach all the Lent, in the royal pariſh of St Germain srcheuke Emneits 


de Lauxerrois. Theſe ſermons, and thoſe he preached at St Severine, got him the re- 


brother of che 
archduke Al _ 


putation of the moſt famous preacher, that had been known at Paris in the memory of = * _ '* 
man, ſo many talents he had for the pulpit, and eſpecially for moving and maſtering the paſſions, mother. 


and ſubduing ſouls, Some deyout women, and amongſt 


others Dame Acarie, choſe him (% The arch- 


for their only director [C J. He exerciſed ſo many acts of mortification amongſt the duke de the 


- . - p * ” - h f 
Feuillants, that the Pope commanded him to quit that order, to prevent the ſhortning nas 1621. 


his life. 


(5). 


Having eſpouſed the intereſts of the League with too much heat [D], he retired funeral was o- 
into the Netherlands, where he was in great eſteem. 


(a) by order of the archduke Albert, and afterwards that of this prince in the year 1622 


July 1621. His 
| . > lemnized the 

He ſpoke ſome funeral orations twelfch of 

March follow) 


He was then abbot of Orval. He died of a dropſy in that abbey the eighth of June 40 . 


d' Orval preached 


1628. He had always deſired to be buried under a gutter, and it was only do avoid the charge the fem. 


[4] He was known . : . . by the name of the Little 
Feuillant.] This would induce us to believe, that he 
was a very little man, and yet he was of a middle 
ſtature ; but the name was given him, when he firſt 
began to be known at Paris. He was then very lit- 


fad in the article tle, and tho“ he was twenty years old, he had not 


— 2 * done growing (1). This name ſtuck by him, even 
remark [4]. When a riper age had put him out of the number of 

little men. This account comes to me from the ſame 
(2) The two hand which ſent the body of the article, I am indebt- 


letters he wrote 
on that ſubject 
were inſerted in 


ed for both to the curious and learned author of the 
notes upon Sancy's Confeſſion, and the Catholicon of 
Spain. | 


£ the Lettre : 4” 'S 

Peäaſterale of Mr [B] He was fon of Bertrand de Percin lord of Mont- 
Jurieu of the gaillard.] And of Antoinette du Vaillet, both of no- 
_ _ ble and ancient families in the city of Toulouſe. The 
them to count family of Montgaillard ſtill ſubſiſts in ſplendor. The 


4 Uſſon (brother biſhop of St Pons, ſo well known by his writings, and 
of Mr de Bonre- ſo much eſteemed by the Proteſtants, for his openly 
paux, ambaſſa- diſapproving the violence that was done the Reformed, 
dor of France, to 5 33 ; | Race, . E this & 
eee, 1 orcing them to communicate (2), is of this fa- 
Holland) who. mil. P12 8 5 | 
commanded the - [C] Some devout women and. Dame Acarie choſe 
_ IS Him for their only dire&or.]. She was wife to the Sieur 
as made leu. Acarie, maſter of accompts. He was called, ironically, 
tenant-general in Ze Jacquey of the League; becauſe, being lame of a te, 
the year 1696, He was one of thoſe who went and came, and beflirred 
on 75 21 himſelf with the greateſt zeal for the intereſts of the par- 
a es 3 ty ; he was the huſband of the Bleſed Mary of the in- 
. carnation, by æobeſe good example he profited little (3). 
praiſe of ths The author of the new notes upon the Catholicon, 
pon 5 conduct, has communicated to me a reflexion he has made. As 
ron preface to this furious leaguer's wife, ſays he, was under the di- 
Ty good book, &i . = yp” 

which was print= Tection of the Little Feuillant, ſhe was far from diſap- 

proving the League : It was not therefore on this ac- 


ed in the year | 
1639, intituled, count, that her huſband profited ill by her example. 


Pies ax. for- The better to know this woman, we muit read 
cer, Mr Le What follows: Mary Alais (S a), this man's wife, was 


Page, whois the 2 devotee Þ, known at preſent by the name of the Bleſſed 
ther of it, and Mary of the Incarnation: in her widowhood ſhe retired 
ET yu to the houſe of the Beguines, called the chapel of St A- 
pe, died mini — voye ; which is a houſe for Widows, ewhere ſhe was 
of the Walloon ade ſuperior J.“ Her Life is printed at Paris by 
church at Rot- Thierr * (4). | | : 
nineteenth of November 1707, Maimbeurg, Hiſt, de 1a Ligue, livr. i, pag, 
hs, Ns 2 on the G = ons Notes of the ah of 
war Laws — e _ ſay only that he was called Lacquey ironically, becauſe be 
e 2 18 a bad reaſon: what Maimbourg ſupplies is more probable; but he 
W mentioned the circumſtance of lameneſs as one part of the reaſon 

3 Called Lacquey. T Maimbourg, Hiſt. de la Ligue, /ivr. i, in 1584. 


nfons, Aztiq. of Paris, fol. 16 5. Edition 
h . 165. of 1605. Notes upon th 
tholicon, Pag. 478, Edit. 4 Holland —_—- # 1 * ” 


* defett of lameneſs by the matians of @ Gladiator. 


of 


[ (Fe) This paſſage, which concerns me, ought 1 


be rectified, at leaſt with reference to what we read 


in p. 400 of the Catholicon d Eſpagne, Edit. of 1699. 
Dame Acarie and Mary Alais are two very different 
perſons. Rem. CRIT. [of Mr le Duchat.] 3 
[D] Having eſpouſed the intereſts of the League with 
too. much heat.) The author of the Notes upon the 
Confeſſion of Sancy informs me, that this part of the 
life of the Little Feuillant is very ſlightly touched, in 
the book, the extracts of which he has communicated 
to me. Wretched law of panegyric, which. permits 
the ſuppreſſing the infamy of thoſe who are to be prai- 
ſed ! but in vain are they ſuppreſſed in this book; 
they are to be found elſewhere. Here is a paſſage 
from the Catholicon, where a proceſſion of the League 
is deſcribed. * Amongſt others there were ſix Capu- 
* chins, having each a helmet on his head, with a 
«* plume of feathers on the top, they were dreied out 


in coats of maile, with ſwords by their ſides, girt 


on over their habits z one carrying a lance, another 
* a crols, a third a javelin, a fourth an arquebuſs, a 
fifth a croſs-bow, all covered with ruſt out ofa Catho- 
© hc humility : the reſt had pikes, which they often 
© branciſhed for want of better paſtime, except one | 
lame Feuillant 4, who, being armed cap-a-pee, made f This was bro- 
* himſelf way with a back ſword and a battle-ax at ther Bernard, 
his girdle, his breviary flung behind him, and drew called the Little 
© the eyes of all the ſpectators, whilſt ſtanding: on one ee * 
* foot, he flouriſhed his {word before the ladies (5). into Flanders, a 
I have put in the margin the note of the edition of where he lived 2 
1677. 'The author of the new Notes has obſerved at long time, and 
the 308th page, that this auction of Brother Bernard de enjoyed an abbey. 
Montgaillard is very true, but that it was not done in the, Carhiclicot 
proceſſion for the ſtates of the League in 1593, as the au- VA 1 ; 8 1 
thor of the Catholicon ſuppoſes, but at the muſter of the 
Ecclefiaftics and Monks at the fiege of Paris in the year 1590. 
He refers us to Thuanus, whoſe words I am going to 
cite: Omnium oculos in ſe convertebat Bernardus e 
* Foliaceno ordine adhuc juvenis nuper Henrico III 
* Rege concionibus notus apud populum, qui altero 
* pede claudus nuſquam certo loco conſiſtens, ſed huc 
* alluc curſitans, modo in fronte, modo in agminis 
* tergo latum enſem ambabus manibus rotabat, & 

claudicationis vitium gladiatoria mobilitate emenda- 
bat (6). - - Bernard, a Feuillant, well known as (6) Thuan, 116, 
mong the people for bis ſermons when very young, in Xcviii, circa fin. 
the time of Henry. III, drew the eyes of all upon bime Pag w. 359, 44 
« felf, becauſe, tho lame of one foot, he was continually ©" 99 
© running up and down, ſometimes in the front, ſome» 
times in the rear, and newer ſtood ſtill, flouriſhing a 
* back-ſword with both his hands, and refifying the 

Mr 


a , ©» „ 


(9) Maimboury, 
Hiſt. de la Ligue, 
liur. iii, pag. 
295. 


MONT GA 


report [ F] 


tempt upon the life of Henry the Great (c) [G]. We muſt ſay a word or two 


(c) Taken from the Memoir communicated to me by the author of the Notes upon the Confeffioh Catholique de Sancy, and upon the 
Catholicon d' Eſpagne. He had it from a book, the title whereof be ſent me in theſe æwords: Les ſaintes montagnes &. collines d'Orval & de 
Clairevaux : vive repreſentation de la vie exemplaire & religeux trepas du reverend Pere en Dieu Dom Bernard de Montgaillard, Abbe 


: but they affirm that it was all calumny, and that he never made any at- 
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of affectation, that be at laſt conſented, that bis body ſhould:be laid at the foot of the fairs 
| which go from the great dormitory to the church, His life has been publiſhed; and all 
the great miracles are recounted in it, which Gop had wrought for him and by 
him [EJI. No body will offer to deny but he had gone through a great deal of evil 
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of a 
print 


de I Abbaye d' Orval, de l' Ordre de Ciſteaux, au pais de Luxembourg, Predicateur ordinaire de leurs Alteſſes Sereniſſimes, ſur le modele 
de Pincomparable Sainct Bernard Abbe de Clairevaux, & du grand Legiſlateur Moiſe. Au jour & celebrité de ſes exeques faites ſolem- 


nellement trois jours durant, en I'Egliſe d'Orval les 10, 11, & 12 jours d' Octobre Van 1628. Par reverend Pere en Dieu Meſſire F. 
André Valladier, Docteur en Theologie, Conſeiller, Aumoſnier, & Predicateur ordinaire du Roy 
Royale de Sainct Arnould de Metz, de I' Ordre de Sainft Benoiſt, Imprime a Luxembourg chez Hubert Reuland 1629. 


Maimbourg will tell us, what ſhare this Monk had in the 
horrible crimes of the Leaguers (7) : The preachers, 
* the moſt famous whereof were the curates Pelletier, 
© Boucher, Guinceſtre, Pigenat, and Aubry, Father 
Bernard de Montgaillard, ſirnamed the Little Feuil- 
* lant, and the famous Franciſcan Feuardent, preach- 


ing in the pariſhes of Paris, during the feſtival of 


305 · 


* Journal de 
Henri III. 


© Chriſtmas, changed their ſermons into invectives, a- 
< gainſt the ſacred perſon of the king, c.. . (8). 


_ © The ducheſs was received at Paris with all imagi- 


* nable honour, and an incredible joy of the people, 
© who reverenced her as the mother of two holy 
* martyrs; and the Little Feuillant preaching * one 
day before her, forgat himſelf fo far, as to ſay, turn- 
ing about to her, but addreſſing his words to the 
late duke of Guiſe, O holy and glorious martyr of God, 
« blefſed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that 
© thou haſt ſucked ' Nor was he content to be a trumpe- 
ter of ſedition in the pulpit, but ſuborned an aſafſin 
to murther Henry IV. See the remark [G I]. 

[LEJ The great miracles are recounted in it, which 


God had wrought for him and by him.) He was cured 


twice by a miracle, at the interceſſion of the Holy 


(9) From the Me- 
moir communi- 
rated by the au- 

| thor of the Notes 
on the Confeſ- 
ſion of Sancy. 


{ 10) Ibid, 


a A @& @ K M a a A M „ 


Virgin, his protectreſs. The firſt of theſe miracles, 
© was wrought at Paris about the year 1589 by Roze 


© biſhop of Senlis, who, at the ſollicitation of the pro- 


«< vincial of the Jeſuits, conſented at laſt to touch this 
man's tongue, whoſe ſpeech had been taken away 
© by a mortal catarrh ; ſo that upon pronouncing the 
word Effata, by the holy Roze, followed with the 
* hymn Ave maris ſtella, ſung by Meflieurs de 
< Mayenne and Nemours, with the Monks of the 
© convent, when they came to the words wut vi- 
* dentes Feſum, the dying perſon (for whom the 
prayer Egredere anima Chriſtiana had already been 
« ſaid), repeated Feſum, ſpoke afterwards, and 
< preached the Sunday following, the ſecond day after 
© the miracle. The other adventure is of the year 
* 1619; at which time F. Bernard being almoſt given 


cover, having had a ſtoppage of urine for fourteen 


days, the Virgin of Montaigu, to whom nine days 
£ devotion had been made in his behalf, delivered, 
© him of twenty two pounds of water, and a ſtone, 
© which he voided at the ſame time (9).” Moreover, 
this Monk's panegyric is ſtuffed with revelations, 
© contemplations, and extaſies, which were fo fre- 
© quent with the deceaſed, that they deſtroyed his 
« appetite for eating and drinking, and he would 
© have died of them, if he had not himſelf prevailed 
< with Gop, that he might be delivered from any 
violent degrees in this kind... . Scarce had he 
expired, when a Dropſy, of which he died, gave 
occaſion to a miracle. As he was prodigiouſly 
ſwelled up, his body could not be got into the 


time, whilſt they were making it wider, a Monk 
took. that opportunity to kiſs once more his poor 
abbot: at that moment he perceived to iſſue from 
the face of the dead, ſo divine and miraculous an 
odour, that he ſeemed to him to be perfectly re- 
vived in body and ſoul... . A Religious of great 
merit and quality, having always had the profoundeſt 
veneration for the holy abbot, ſpake to him in his 
© ſleep, Sure you are happy; to which he anſwered, 
Ves, I am happy. His panegyriſt was beſides ſo 
« perſuaded, that he had not paſſed through the fire 
« of Purgatory ; that, during the three maſſes, which 
© he celebrated to his memory, during the three days 
© of his obſequies, it never came once into his thoughts 
© to pray to Go p for his ſoul (10).” By theſe ſamples, 
the reader may eaſily judge, that our panegyriſt has 
| 2 | 


dare reproach the Proteſtants, that England ſwarms 


© forges of the. abbey of Orval, was fallen into the 


leaden coffin deſigned for him. And, in the mean 


Très-Chreſtien, Abbe de l' Abbaye 


not belied his character. I wonder the Catholics 


with Fanatics fince the reformation. 

[F] It cannot be denied that he had gone thro' a great 
deal of evil report.] © Tho' he never chiefly to be 
thought very chaſte and good-natured, yet he was 
* accuſed more than once, of giving women of a leud 
life frequent acceſs to his houſe (a ſcandal which 
his pnegyriſt complains he had himſelf ſhared in 
© common with him). It is faid alſo, that the Little 
* Feuillant had put one of his Monks to a cruel- 
© death: as ſoon as it was heard that this Monk, 
© who, as it was ſaid, had the charge of one of the 


* forge, and burnt to aſhes, it was preſently given 

* out that he had thrown himſelf into it: but, upon 

further enquiry, it was not at all doubted in France, 

© that this abbot had cauſed him to be caſt into it, to 

revenge ſome affront received from him. Another 

time he was accuſed by a gentleman, at two different 

times, of deſigning to aſſaſſinate him: it is true, 

* this gentleman is ſaid to have been caſt in his accu- 

* fations, but whether for want of proof, or through 

the exceſs of the archduke's favour to this abbot, 

does not appear (11). | (11) Taken from 
[G] They affirm, that he newer made any attempt the aforeſaid Mr 

upon the life of Henry the Great.) If we attentively con- 

ſider theſe words of Peter Victor Cayet, one can hardly 

acquit him of this horrible deſign. © The next day 


© after the prior of the Jacobins was taken, the Sieur Y 


de Rougemont was alſo ſeized, who underſtanding 

* that king Henry IV was in the ſuburbs of Paris came 
thither : but upon ſome advice the king had re- 
received of his deſign, he was ſecured, and carried 


3 


away, together with the ſaid prior, to the goal of 


« 

* 'Tours. Being examined, he confeſſed, that being 

© of the pretended Reformed religion, he had retired 
in the year 85 to Sedan, from whence the ne- 

« ceſlity of his family obliged him to return to his 
© houſe, by becoming a Catholic. But in the month 
of July laſt, meeting with the Little Feuillant at 

© Paris, after much diſcourſe about his converhon, 
falling from one ſubject to another, on the neceſ- 

* ſities and indigence of the ſaid Rougemont, the 

© Feuillant told him it was in his power to do a piece 

© of ſervice to Gop and the church: he anſwered 

© him, That he ſhould think himſelf very happy if 
c 
6 
c 
6 
6 


he knew how: the ſaid Feuillant told him, it was 
by killing the king of Navarre, by executing 
which, he could aſſure him he ſhould never want 
a comfortable livelihood ; that having had much 
diſcourſe at ſeveral times with the ſaid Feuillant, 
upon this propoſition, and the means of accom- 
pliſhing it ; at laſt it was agreed, that he ſhould 
go into the king's army, and pretending once 
more to turn Heretic, would find an opportunity 
to ſhoot the king of Navarre with a piſtol. But he 
telling him, that he had not money to put himſelf 
in an equipage to go into the army, the Little Feu- 
illant gave him four hundred crowns ; upon the 
receipt of which, he retired to his houſe near Cor- 
© beil, promiſing to execute their conſpiracy : but, in- 
* ſtead of that, gave notice of it to Monſieur de la 
* Noue, that he might acquaint the king with it. 
That when the ſaid Little Feuillant had ſome time 
after written to him, ſolliciting him to execute the 
* deſign: he kept his letters, and ſent him excuſes 
© for Fs money, and was now come to the ſuburbs of 
* Paris, only to do the king ſervice. All theſe ex- 
© cuſes had been impertinent, if he had not proved 
* what he had diſcovered to Monſieur de la Nove: 
| « 
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MONTGAILLARD. MONT-JOSIEU. 243 


print of him [H]. Nor ought we to forget 


monk's piety and eloquence (4). 


« after a long impriſonment, he was forbidden, by a 
« decree, to come within ten leagues of the king's 
« perſon ; theſe are horrible deſigns for church-men to 
de guilty of.” This paſſage is found in the 228th 
leaf of the firſt tome of the Chronologie Nowe- 
aire of Peter Victor Cayet, under the year 1 589, 
and was ſhewn me by the author of the new Notes 
upon the Catholicon. The Little Feuillant's panegyriſt 
inſiſts but ſlightly on the years of the League: he 
ſpeaks of them in a rambling manner, and ſhews every 
thing on the faireſt {ide ; he declares in general, that 


this Monk © had the glory of being the moſt power- 


ful, the moſt thundering, and zealous, as well as the 
moſt ſincere and diſintereſted inſtrument in bringing 
Henry IV into the pale of the church. It is true, 
he intinuates, that he was accuſed” of being an ac- 


© complice in ſome conſpiracies againſt this prince's 


12) From the 
Meng commu” 


- icated by the 


author of the 
Notes an the Con- 


Fal 1 of SAarcys 


1 Du Verdier, 


e. 
= Bilioth Frang. 


pag. 806, 


« life, bit adds, that this prince cleared him by his 


* ambaſſadors to Clement VIII, to whom they were 


alſo ordered to ſignify Henry IV's eſteem for Father 
© Bernard (12). This needed a citation of ſome printed 
book of undoubted authority. 

[H] We muſt ſay a word or two of a print of hi m.] 
Our abbot's panegyriſt tells us, that he always lay 
upon a plank, and that a joint-ſtool ſerved him for 
a pillow. But to make himſelf amends, it appears 
© he took his eaſe in the day-time; for his print re- 
« preſents him ſeated in a fine eaſy-chair, filled with 
a noble cuſhion, which ſeems to be ſtuffed with the 


that Juſtus Lipſius has much extolled this 


x 


* fineſt downe. Before his eyes. is placed a picture 

of the Virgin Mary, to whom the holy abbot ad- 
dreſſes theſe words, which flow from his pen: 
O Domina mea, quid hic facio ? educ è carcere 
animam meam, ad confitendum nomini tuo. - - - - 
O my lady, what do I here? bring my foul out of 
priſon, that I may confeſs thy name. At a diſtance 
is ſeen a heap of volumes on fire (13), and by the 
ſequel of the book, we find they are the volumes 
compoſed by the Little Feuillant, which this abbot 
himſelf ſet fire to out of humility, upon recover- 
ing from a fit of ſickneſs, ſeeing one of his Monks, 
whom he had commanded to do it, expreſs a re- 
luctance thereto. On one fide of him is a lamb, 
which the book ſays had appeared to him, after he 
heard a voice, juſt before the raiſing ſome calumnies 
againſt him in Flanders, cry out thrice in one night, 


the biſhopric of Angers, which a little after the 
arrival of the Feuillants at Paris, Henry III of- 
fered him by Meſſ. de.Monthelon and Miron, coun- 
{ellors in the court, and which he refuſed ; thoſe of 


of Marimond, which he alſo refuſed, and even 
employed his intereſt to get them beitowed on others ; 
and that of the abbey of Nizelle, which the arch- 
duke gave him, that he might always be near him, 
but which he kept no longer, than the firſt vacancy 
of the great and opulent abbey of Orval (14). 


c 
c 
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MON T-JOSIEU (a) (Lewis pe), in Latin Demontjoſius or Demontjoſus, a 
_ gentleman of the country of Roũergue in the X VIth century, diſtinguiſhed himſelf b 


his learning, and publiſhed ſome books [| A]. 


He taught the king's brother (Y), and 


the duke de Joieuſe (c), the Mathematics, and accompained the latter to Rome in the 
year 1583 (d). He wrote a book there which ſhewed he was an excellent Antiquary [B]. 
Being returned to France, he applied himſelf to illuſtrate the Mechanics of the ancients, 
and to render them uſeful to the public. He took upon him to cleanſe the city of Paris 
from all dirt and naſtineſs ; but this undertaking almoſt ruined him, Another misfortune 
much greater followed it, for he married a very bad wife who was the cauſe of his death. 
He would have executed many more things than he did, had fortune been more favourable 


to him. He was of a ſweet and affable temper, and had a genius altogether fit for the 
liberal arts. This is the elogium Thuanus gives him. 2 


[A] He publiſhed ſome books.] We find this lift of 
them in Du Verdier Vau-privas (1) : Traite des Semaines 
de Daniel, & des paroles du prophete Exechiel, printed 
at Paris in the year 1582. 
Coſmographie, in which he ſhews the errors of Aſtro- 
nomers as to triplicities and figns. Jem, two books 
de la Doctrine de Platon, & de Þ Explication des Nom- 


 bres Platoniques ; an excellent and very learned work. 


He wrote alſo in Latin a moſt uſeful book, De re 
Nummaria & Ponderibus. Item, les Preceptes de Rhe- 


 torique 3 put exactly in a table, by a ſingular me- 


thod. There wants in this liſt the chief work of 
this author ; is that which I am going to ſpeak of, 
and which was not printed till after the Bibliotheque 
Frangoiſe of Du Verdier Vau-privas was publiſhed. 


[BI. .. wrote a book, which fhewed he was an excel- 


lent Antiquary.] This book is intituled, Gallus Rome 


* 

(.) I have found 
= {fir name ſpelt 
3 d:fferent Ways itt 
* Printed books, 


Monmor, Mom- 


3 (t) Bolteay, Sat, 


Hoſpes, and was printed at Rome, in the year 1585, in 
4to, and dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. Thuanus ſpeaks of 
it thus: Ludovicus Demontioſius rara rei antiquariæ 
doctrina inſignis . . . Rome hoſpes multa ad urbis 
* terrarum olim dominz illuſtrationem, atque interdum 
plura, quam multi Romani Cives, paucorum menſium, 


MONTMAUR (a) (PETER De) profeſſor of the Greek tongue in the college 


Item, Traite de la nouvelle. 


. 2 in ea fuit, ſpatio contulit, V Libellis Sixto V in- 
ſcriptis, in quibus de Obeliſcis, Jano Bifronte, Sep- 
tizonio, Pantheo, Symmetria templorum, Caryati- 
* dibus, quas Gallus Italos docuit, de Sculptura vete- 
rum, cælatura, Sculptura gemmarum, pictura, foro 
© Romano, aliiſque urbis locis non aliis ſcripta, & 
recentiorum pleroſque errores notat (2). - - - Lewis 
* de Montjofieu, famous for his ſingular knowledge in 


© antiquities . . ... . a flranger at Rome, has, during the 


« ſpace of a few months he was there, contributed much, 


and even more than many Roman citizens, to the illu- 
* ftration of the city which was formerly miſtreſs of the 
* world, by the five books he dedicated to Sixtus V, 
ewherein he gives an account of what was omitted by 
others, and ſhews moſt of the errors of the Moderns, 


Pantheon, Symmetry of the Temples, Caryatides, which 
a Frenchman taught the Italians, the Sculpture of the 
Antients, Carving, the Sculpture of Gems, Painting, 
the Forum Romanum, and other places of the city.“ 
There is in this work a treatiſe de Pictura & Sculptura 
Antiquorum, which was re-printed at Amſterdam 1n 
the year 1649, with Vitruvius. | 


S ‚ A mA ] ͤW]9W1]ͥͤ 


royal of Paris, in the reign of Lewis XIII, was reckoned the greateſt paraſite of his 


time [A], and made himlelf ſo odious to the wits; that they employed againſt him 


[4] He was rechoned the greateft paraſite of his 
time.] I will only cite four verſes of Mr Boileau. 


Tandis que Pelletier, crote juſqu'a Vechine, 
Sen va chercher ſon pain de cuiſine en cuiſine, 
_ dgavant en ce metier, fi cher aux beaux Eſprits, 


Dont Monmaur autrefois fit legon dans Paris (1). 
VOL. IV. | 


all 
the 


While Calletet, a wot'ry of the Nine, 
Thinks himſelf happy, if he's ſure to dine. 
Thoſe lefſons which at Paris Montmaur read, 
Still land him and his brother wits, inſtead, 
And get them oft a meal in time of need. 


Q q 


Cn K 


(4) See the ſe- 

venty ninth let- 

ter of the century 

of Lipfius. ad 

Germanos & 
allos. 


(13) The only 
piece which ap- 
peared under his 
name, is the fu- 
neral oration on 


archduke Albert. 


hade a care, At his feet are four mitres, that of 


the biſhopric of Pamiez, and of the famous abbey 


(14) Taken 
from the He- 
mr of the au- 
thor of the 
Notes upon the 


Con feſſion de 


Sancy. 


(a) Du Verdier, 
Biblioth. Frang. 
pag. 8ob, calls 
bim Montjou- 
210U. . : 


{b) La Croix dy 
Maine, pag, 
197. 


Ce) 18, ib. pag. 
296. | | : 


(4d) Thuan. libs 
Ixxwiii, pag. 


478. 


(2) Thuan. Ji b. 
lxxwiti, pag. m. 
478. 3 


concerning the Obeliſes, Janus Bifrons, Septixonium, 


mor Monmaur, 
Mommaur, 
Montmor. I 
have followed 
that which be 


bimſelf uſed, 


MONT 


the art and ſtrokes of the moſt virulent ſatire [BJ. He ſtudied the Belles Letters under 
the Jeſuits of Bourdeaux, (6), and as he had an extraordinary memory, he gave ſuch hopes 


246 


65) Menage, in 
Vita Gargilii 
Mamurræ, pag. 
M, IO, 


(c) Id. ib, Pag. 


11. 
(4) Id. ib, 


ſe) Id. ib. Pag. 


acerba & immatura mors oppreſſit annos natum XVII, 
aucis ante diebus quam pax firmaretur. Et matris 
meſtiſime Illuſirili. Princip. Ann NoMPARIs 
CALMON TI Proſopepeia.'This had been printed in 
the year 1622, ten years before the ſhort invective againſt 
Bufbequius. I have ſeen allo, by the favour of Mr 
Simon de Valhebert, a book in 12mo, printed in 
Germany (6) in the year 1665. It is intituled Epy- 
lum parafiticum, quod eruditi condi tores, inſtructoreſque 
Car. Feramuſius, /Egid. Menagius, Jo. Franciſcus 
Saracenus, Nic. Rigaltius, & Jo. Lud. Balſacius 
bilarem epulantibus in nodum Macrino Paraſitogram- 


(6) At Nurem- 
berg. 


of his progreſs that they prevailed with him to take the Jeſuits habit. 
Rome, where he taught Grammar for three years with great reputation (c). He was 3 
afterwards diſmiſſed, on account of his weakly conſtitution. He ſet up for a Druggiſt 4 
at Avignon, and got a great deal of money that way (4); then he came to Paris, and | 
not finding his account at the bar (e), he betook himſelf to Poctry (F), hoping to 
ſhare in the fayours which cardinal Richelieu beſtowed on good Poets; he cultivated 
the moſt childiſh part of that art, I mean anagrams, and ſuch like playing with words 


M A U R. 


He was ſent to 


has {C]. He ſucceeded Goulu in the royal profeſſor's chair of the Greek tongue 8). BK 
{f) 18. ib. pag. Theſe are the true facts I thought I might borrow from his life, compoſed by Mr 5 
5 Menage, and intermixed with many ingenious and fatirical fictions. I have not been ©] 
(g) 18. ib. pag. Able to diſcoyer in it his native country, but if we believed ſome words of another ſatire, # 
17. we muſt ſuppoſe him born in Querci; this would be a miſtake, for Limouſin was the place * 
of his birth DJ. I have read in the Memoirs of the abbot de Villeloin, that, in 1617, = 1 
he ue 
| * BN II, 12; 
LB] He made himſelf fo odious to the wits, that they matico, Gargilio Mamurræ Paraſito Pxdagogo, Gar- .. 
employed againſt him all the ftrokes of the moſt wirulent gilio Macroni paraſitoſophiſte, G. Orbilio Muſce, 
ſaatire.] The commentary on this text ſhall be taken L. Biberio Curculioni atque Barboni jucunde appara- 
from the Valeſiana. The profeſor Montmaur loved io runt & comiter. All this is preceded by a very learned 
live well at another's expence, He was admitted to Preface, and very well ſuited to the ſubject. This 
the houſes of all the great men, who kept open table, collection contains the five ſharpeſt ſatires that have 
by the help of ſome Greek and Latin ſentences, the coin appeared againſt Montmaur. Thus you ſce, that 
in which he always paid for his ordinary. After he had men of profound learning were concerned in it: you 
cat and drank plentifully, to divert his hoſts, he fell to ſee Mr Rigault in the title of this collection: it is 
AHandering all the learned both living and dead, and not he who made the Funus Paraſiticum, five L. Biberit 
one of them could eſcape his laſh. Moſt of the learned Curculionis Paraſiti Mortualia ad ritum priſei funeris. 
thought themſelwes obliged to ſet him forth as he deſerved, This is one of the five pieces. It has been joined to 
and to do him juſtice. My Menage was the firſt who Kirchmannus's treatiſe de Funcribus Romanoum, in = 
ſounded, as I may ſay, the alarm againſi him. He com- the Amſterdam edition, 1672. The ingenious Sarraſin, ak 
| poſed his life in Latin, and at the end of this piece, in a Who engaged in this war, was one of the braveſt com. RM WO colle-tio! 
(2) You will find ſmall epigram of five wer-ſes (2), he exhorted all the batants. We ſee great politeneſs, and a literature : 5 "Ie 
it below, in remar* learned to take arms againſt this common enemy. 4 (3) happily choſen, and finely applied in his Attici ſecundi =_ - 
[1]. aus not. willing to be one of the laſt, that ſhould engage in E. Orbilius Muſca, five bellum Paraſiticum, ſatira. FE 
fo pleaſant a war; 1 printed two Latin pieces of this This alſo is one of the five pieces. It has not been HH 
(3) That ist profeſſor, one in proſe, and the other in werſe, with omitted in the collection of Sarraſin's works. 1 
Jay, Hadrian de ages: and tho theſe tabo pieces together contain but eight I ſhall mention ſome other picces, that were made „ 
Valois VG : © | : * 7 | i 
: pages, I divided them into two tomes. I added after- againſt Montmaur, beſides thoſe I ſhall ſpeak. of be- . 
avards his life, written by Mr Menage, and all the low. Mr de Vion d' Alibrai made ſeventy three cpi- . = (16) W. 
Latin and French werſes I could collect from ſeveral grams againſt this paraſite : the collection is intituled = kan 
hands, to which 1 joined fome Latin epigrams, that J Anti-Gomor, and is one of the Anti”s, which Mr Bail. = 
had made upon him. As every one took fictitious names, let has forgotten (7). You will find two of theſe (% Menagian . 
1 did the like, taking that of Quintus Januarius Fronto, ſeventy three epigrams in the ſecond edition of the pap. ee 4 
Theſe three names fitted me perfectly well; Quintus, be- Menagiana, with ſome verſes of Malleville upon the ſecond Da 1; WI 
cauſe I was the fifth brother ; Januarius, becauſe J was ſame ſubject. Hadrian de Valois was not the only “. 3 
born in January 3 and Fronto, becauſe 1 have a large perſon, who undertook to publiſh this paraſite's wri- 2 
and high forehead. This book vas printed at Paris, in tings with notes; for I find theſe words in the life of 
1643, in 410, with this title., Petri Monmauri Græ- Mamurra, written by Mr Menage (8): © Prater eos (8) Thid, pope 
carum Litcrarum Profeſſoris Regi Opera in duos Tomos autem (/bros Mamurre ) qui in vulgus ſunt editi, 314, 315. (17) Bal 
diviia, iterim edita & notis nunc primim illuſtrata a *© in quos doctiſſimæ juxta atque elegantiſſimæ extant Pag. 162 
(a) Valeſiana, Quinto Januario Frontone. It is wen ſcarce (4). | M. DENTONIS Notæ, ſcripſit & alios . 00 Noe — 
pag. 36. & ſeq. As ſcarce as it is, I have ſeen one copy of it. Put befides the books of Mamurra that are publifbed, 125 ws A 
Dutch Edit. Mr Simon de Valhebert (5) did me the favour to ſend = pon awhich there are very learned as abell as very elegant 31. rs Fi 
tit me. The ridicule, to which poor Montmaur was * notes, by Dento; he æurote likewiſe others.” = 
(5) Abbe Big- expoſed, would touch the moſt ſtupid. For they give [C] He cultivated anagrams, aud ſuch like playing 
2 4 8 5 „ as the firſt tome of his works, a piece, intituled, with words.) Here is a paſſage out of Mr Menage's 
Roos Sg (6c), Nemeſis in maledicos calummniatorts Buſvequii Manes, ob origin of the French tongue (10): MONTM O- FORT FIR * 
of the article E- convicia ab e temere, maligne, fals, & contra jus gen- RISME. So we have called of late all quibbles, rizines de la 
SOP, tium Epiftole XAL1I inſerta adwverſus Auguſta Galliæ * which conſiſt only in playing upon words, which Langue Fran- 
Parlamenta, which only contains two pages. In this the Latins calls a»nominationes, And this name we 25 105 $10, 
there is nothing but proſe ; but the ſecond volume give them from Peter Montmaur, king's profeſſor of ut, 1694. 
contains a mixture of proſe and verſe. The proſe © Greek, who affected this way of punning. The 
conſiſts in a letter of three pages, amici//imo, doiffimo, & * Greeks in like manner termed it Yor 14G ar, from 
ſupra ſcculi fidem & morem candida D. D. Ma1GNE, the Rhetorician Gorgias, the Leontine, who affected 
Ducis FRoNTIACI paiaetrs præceptori. The * theſe annominations (11). See Philoſtratus in his (x7) It was ot 
reſt is of the ſame length, and conſiſts of an elegy, epiſtle to Julia Auguſta.” Add to this a paſſage out in this that the 
the title whereof is almoſt as long as the piece itſelf ; of the catalogue of authors, who preſented their works character oi Gr 
which is this: Epicedion Generoſsſ. & Illuftrifſ. Prin- to the abbot of Marolles. Peter de Montmaur, oy —_— a 
cipis ELEONORI AURELIANENSIS Du cis * profeſſor royal in the Greek tongue; for ſeveral 1 ES 7775 (18) Me: 
FRONTIACI, quem XA wulneribus confaſſum in Latin devices and inſcriptions, which generally con- 9 Ab 
obfedione Montiſpeſſulani fortiter & ſtrenue dimicantem * fil; in alluſions to names, and in words of a double 16. 


meaning, in which he pleaſed himſelf highly (12). (12) aw # 

[D ] if We ſuppoſe him born in Querci. This ewould be Marolles, De 
a miſtake, for Limoſm bas the place of his birth, ] Fera- nombrement ds 
mus, advocate in the parliament of Paris, was one of #9 = 
Montmaur's moſt bitter ſatiriſts. He writ a Latin *” 
poem called Macrini parafitogrammatici HM E PA ad $ 
Celſam, which Mr de Valois the younger inſerted in 3 
his collection, and Mr Menage atterwards printed in A 
his book of Miſcellanies (13). It is alſo one of the (1% Pn, 
five pieces of the Nuremberg collection. Here is a frag- Porn, 
ment of this poem: we ſhall give ſome others in the 165% K 
following remarks. 

Lu, 


a 5 , . 8 ” 
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MONT MAU R. 
he was made tutor to the Mareſchal de Praſlin's eldeſt ſon [EI. I ſhall relate a curious 
paſſage, which will at once ſhew his own romancing, and the falſity of a ſtory publiſhed 
againſt him [#]. It may, in my opinion, be ſaid without any danger of miſtake, that 
| | tis 
Tu, MEMMI, decus Aonidum immortale Sororum, ſuo humaniter acceptum, in willulam amici, pauld ultra 
Qui famam ingentem meritis ſuperantibus imples, ſuburbia, exſpatiatum duxerat ) multos authores laudawvit, 


Græcos & Latinas, ad locum quemdam D. Pauli, ubi 
ad beſtiarios & damnatos alluditur. Ego ſubdubitavi de 


fide laudantis, aliofque qui aderant, in meam ſententiam 


Fu deſperatis reſtas ſpes unica rebus. 
Et Muſas quod doctus amas, quod Pallade Græcà 


Inſignis, mediis clarum caput inſeris aſtris, adduxi, nonniſi conſultis libris ei credendum. Poſtridie, 

Macrinum pateris bonus, & miſereris egeni ubi diluxit, fer ß ad unum e familiar ibus & domeſti- 

Tabentiſque fame, nullo miſerante, Sophiſtz. r * e po henna pe pe, 

2 5 | r 22 22 uthores ab eo citatos, nil eoru 

Græca etenim 8 verba ſonat, licet ore Cadurco, gue dixerat, reperiifſe : Non credideram fore, ut id roſes. 

Illa placent, ſeris didicit quæ Grzculus annis. ret Dominus, aut porro ſud curd dignum duceret. Bi- 

Lece tibi properatus adeſt, & Kojpays yeles duo poft ad ſolitum prandium ivit Mommorius, mulltis jo- 

le Ingeminans, menſz optatum ſortitur honorem (14). © A wo _ menſam exagitatus eft, tanguam falſi ſuſpectus, 
Rar „ i aut plane reus. Illico homo mire confidentiee partes a- 
n, % 4. Memmius, immortal honour of the Nine, gere, wvelut in ſcena, cavillari, vociferari, wix exſpecta- 
wy Whoſe merit anfexers to thy mighty fame, | re dum & menſa furgeretur, appellare ſingulos & univer- 
Then art Hy 5% raftige is ifreh... © © Jos. Prefſertim Lllaſtriſſimam Mat ronam, que ad latus 

| | 5 by 9 diri erat, ut, quæ tefits & conſcia objeftorum Juifet, 

Thy love of learning, an : 1 & ſuo de Accuſatore triumpho intereſſè wellet: & cedo, in- 

Up to the ties thy reputation raiſe. ' quit, libros, Hefjchium, Manilii Aftronomica, Strabo- 

That wretched Sophiſt, pcor and hunger-ſtard' d nem, alios qui cum ſat cit reperiri non poſſent a novo 

Macrin, aubom none laments, thy bounty ſhares. nomenclatore, quamwis in refertiſ/ima Bibliotheca, mitti- 

The little Greek, which very late he learnt, tur confeſtim ſerous a pedibus cos poſtulatum, mox etiam 


Tho ſpoke in Quere are, giroes thee delight: Ad as Ol 1 Kong are * 
Here he comes, gingling Koipave y ates minis hiſtrioniam ſatis intelligebant, ob ingentem tamen 

(Tour fervant Sir) and gets an hearty meal. Hiduciam, ve a me ipſo vera dicere prope credebatur. 

But the anonymous author of the Hiſtory of the life ron 2 3 Jp wo p e. e ommi Horus in- 

109 leis in the and death of the great Mogor (15), expreſles himſelf Henle, feart Hafi. Concellarius tamquam ſupre- 


a n mus judex, affideban bel! ; -MQ- 
collection of more clearly, and politively affirms, that Montmaur 2 e Frags 509 1 Fog 27 
Hadrian de Jun was born at Cahors, and that his mother was a noted - oft N 5 wee n 3 5 is, R 
. proſtitute. I miſtruſted theſe ſatirical writings, and I 3 rover flam expofuit 


applied my ſelf for better information to Mr Simon diſertè & dilucide Heros ille maximus, Iaudata nonnibil 
E. | TIEN 2 A Mea Mm 1 5 1 

de Valhebert, who I thought might have heard Mr etiam modeftis mea, tum juſfit eme EX ys 
Menage mention ſeveral particulars, and might be quorum jam copia fieret, ſuas aut oritates petere. 101 

furniſhed with ſeveral pamphlets about Montmaur at nofter tergiverſari, aliena concionari, verborum diwverti- 

the Abbe Bignon's. He was pleaſed to inform me of — — So" ſme! _e One Gf, 0x. SHA eu. 

116) Which he this particular, amongft other things (16), that this 5 ones parum commodas cauſari, nec inte- 


165 OP ; ; rim de ſententia decedere, nec manus dare; cum umeretu- 
-7 8 of prgfalſor was a native of the pariſo of Betaille, in the a 93 nibilowinus oterendinetionen * 
Mr Baluſe. loaben Limonſin. I have ſince read a poem of Balzac, 9 , ; dat 55 
r his na. Y/qui-Poram ferme tenuit ea declinatio, donec pronuntia- 
which ſhews that the province of Limouſin was his 1 ] : 5 fol e <ug 
enagian?, tive country | um eſt, fall manifeſtum e, & foluta riſu concione, Ba- 
14, F. , | | tavie Ex-legatus ad ignem, ex tempore hos wernaculss re- 
Dutch lr Ne jadtet nimis Auratum, cuna/que Muret: : | citavit a fe factos. | 
Nobilis hunc quoque tam claris natalibus, aſper Af | ea | : 
Eduxit pago Lemovix 3 dein magna Tholoſa 0 e L 1 - a 24% 68 "i 
4 | 5 Civem habuit, propriumque tenet nunc maxima rerum, = 3 Oy E e . wer 
id, POP ; "We 1 a 
315, 85 (17) Balzac, at Haud cedens Domine formoſa Lutetia Rome (17). * 0 an de one — ond, (19) Nicolaus 
paz. 162, of the | | Si tu nas recours au Grimoire {19). Borbonius. E nife 
P. 5 ; 7 pi 
LE A Barbon, We may obſerve, by the way, that thoſe who have ſa- | | tola V ad Clau- 
Gargili tirically written his life, ſend him firſt to Bourdeaux, Thy mem'ry, Montmaur, is undone, | | dium Mem- 
urre, f. without mentioning his journey to Toulouſe: But Bal- OW cg 
18 t n | Thou ftumbleſt under old Bourbon, | xium, pag. 477. 
zac {ends him directly from Limouſin to Toulouſe, and _ A arb 7 a It in to be found 
then to Paris. 0007 MOEN s ail, as to eee | at the latter end 
[FE] He was made tutor to the mareſchal de Praſlin's Without thy book of conjuration. of Charles O- 
4 eldeſt ſon in 1617.] The abbot de Marolles obſerves, 8 | 29's 2 2 
7 F that the three ſons of the duke of Nevers, had but Nicholas Bourbon's letter, from whence I take this 3 
Pn one tutor called G. G. of Orleans, a man of no ge- ſtory, is dated the third of November, 1637. The Polonicum, 
Pag. $10, nius, who yet was preferred before many, and a- thing happened five or fix days before (20). Mont- ?r/nted at Paris 
1694. * mongſt others before Peter Montmaur, ſirnamed maur was not therefore forbid the chancellor's houſe, 1656, 7 8% 
* the Grecian, who ſucceeded the other as tu- at the time that his life was ſatirically written by Mr i 
c - Ideſt ſ f th chal de Praflin ?. | f | : : | (20) Dies erat 
tor to the eldeſt ſon of the mareſchal de Praſlin.“ Menage in the year 1636 (21). It is therefore proba- Simoni & Judas 
What Mr Menage ſays, that he was firnamed the ble, that the words I am going to cite are a pure Apoſt. Sacer. 
2 Grecian ironically, is only a fatirical pleaſantry. fiction, or founded on a falſe report. Mamurram 1:4. pag. 473) : 
tba the NN Sed quod fidem onnem ſuperat, Grace tune neſciebat, e Convivio propter neſcio quid infandum Magnus | 
acter of Cor" WH RA C enim ca tempeſiate per antiphraſim, quod ' Nomophylax turpiter ejecit : quo infortunii genere (a7) The Nee | _ 
confided, WE | mimnime Græcus t, ab Invidis ac Malevolis wocaba- © acerbius homini Paraſito accidere nullum poteſt. A- Lite of Gargilius - 
the f, WE (13) Menagiue, 77 (18). | riſtippum quidem Dionyſus olim conſputavit, ac MMamurra, is da- _ A 


| „ in Vita Gargili (T] I. fall relate a paſſage . . .. which will fhew poſtremus ut accumberet juſlit : ſed tamen ut accum- ted from Angers 
| BY 1 fag. his own romancing, and the falſity of a ſtory publiſhed a- * heret jufſit, nec cena, ut Mamurra, privatus eſt A the twentieth of 


Abbe de A gainſt him.] J have read this ſtory in a book, ſcarce « riſtippus (22). - - - - The great judge turned Mamurra October 1636, 
. — hk . known out of the country where it was printed. This © fbamefully from table upon the account of fome horrible n 
bremen as WAI encourages me to give it entire. There is no need of *< thing, 7 do not know avhat : than which no kind of dif ubi ſupra 9 
curs, 24: BY tranſlating it, it will ſuffice to obſerve on their behalf, grace could happen more grievous to the paraſite. Diony- 22. ” 
ö =_ who underſtand not Latin, that our Montmaur having uus indeed formerly ſpit in the face of Ariſtippus, and 
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told the chancellor, that ſuch and ſuch things were to 
be found in ſuch and ſuch authors, had the confu- 
ion of not being able to prove it, when the books 
vere laid upon the table. Mommorius Græcarum lite- 
rarum Prof. gn Regius, ſolus ſiti ordinis eques, & apud 
rbis Proceres mexhauſte dictionis, eruditionis, ac me- 
more, ideogue gratus menſarum afſecla, coram Lluſtriſ 
limo Cancellario, (is repente me acciri juſſum, & curru 
I 


ordered him to fit the loweſt at table; but yet he al. 
* lowed him to fit at table, and Ariſtippus was not de- 
* prived, as Mamurra, of a dinner.“ Mr Feramus, who 
wrote a poem againſt Montmaur, before Mr Menage (23) This appears 
publiſhed the life of Gargilius Mamurra (23), ſuppoſes er oh 
in ſeveral places, that the chancellor had forbid this the Life of Ma- 
profeſſor his houſe. He expreſſes this admirably murra, 
well. | | | 

Sed 


MONT 


this man was not near ſo contemptible as he is repreſented, He loved good eating tov 
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well, he went to dine with great men oftener than he ought to have done; he talked to 
them I do not doubt, with too great oſtentation; but if his happy memory, if his reading, 
if his ready wit, had not recommended him [G], would he have had ſuch acceſs to the 
chancellor, to the preſident de Meſmes, and to ſome other perſons eminent for their 
rank, their good judgment and learning? Let us beware how we take the ſatirical 
deſcriptions of his perſon and actions, for a faithful picture, The beſt Poets and wits 
of his time gave each other the word, conſpired againſt him, and endeavoured to out- 
do one another in turning him into ridicule, ſo that they have invented numberleſs 


(24) Miſcellan. 
enag. Pag. 9. 
libri adoptivi, 
See alſo pag. 16, 
19. 


(25) Menag. in 
Vita Mamurre, 
pag. 19. Com- 
— . this 
the beginning of 
the paſſage of 
Nicolas Bourbon, 
quoted above, ci- 
tation (19). 


untruths of him. 


meer romances, and not as an hiſtorical narration [HI. 


We muſt therefore look on what they have ſaid as pieces of wit, 


Balzac liſted with ſo much 


zeal in this kind of cruſade, that he vouchſafed to deſcend from the altitudes of his 


Sed plurimus hæret 
Claras ante domos atque alta Palatia magni 
SEGUERII, cum fortunæ, ſortiſque recordans 
(Qua licuit quondam divinæ accumbere menſæ) 
In vetitas audax irrumpere cogitat ædes. 

Ah ! quoties votis precibuſque, & ſupplice fletu 
Admitti petiit. ſed inexorabilis ille 9 5 
Janitor, Helvetiz duris de rupibus ortus, 

Arcet ab ingreſſu, prohibetque, & juſſa minatur 
Verbera, & offenſi Domini pro crimine pœnas, 
Intentans fuſtem, ſumptamque iratior haſtam, 

Ni cedat procul & retro veſtigia vertat (24). 


But, he oft repairs 
Before the gates of great SEQUERIUS houſe, 
And thinking on the noble cheer, which he 
Was wont before to have, intends to ruſh 
Into the houſe which be had been forbid. 
How oft, alas] with humble ſuits and tears 
Did he admittance beg; but all in vain. 
The cruel porter, bred of hardeſt rocks, 
Denies acceſs, and threatens him with blows 
As he abas bid, and to revenge the crime 
Of that affront his maſter had receiv'd. 
At laſt enrag d, he takes a club and pike 
To knock him down, unleſs he will be gone. 


[G] If his happy memory, if his reading, if bis readywit, 
had not recommended him.] See what Mr Menage was 
forced to confeſs: © Cum felici adeo Mamurra eſſet 
© memoria, ut legentis modo, cuncta quæ olim in 
© Libris didicerat, poſſet referre, memorem illum 
convivam MEM MIUS non oderat (25). - - - - 4s 
* Mamurra had ſuch a happy memory, that he could re- 
© peat, like one reading, all he had karned formerly in 
« books, MEMMIUS did not diflike him for his gueſt.” 
In all probability, Montmaur ereated himſelf many 
enemies by the excellence of his memory. It made him 
bear the {way in all companies, or rather it ſet him up 
as a tyrant over them. He who can tell whatever he 
has read, and aſſumes magiſterial airs, rolling a tor- 


rent of literature from his lips, with the greateſt eaſe, 


ſilences and ſtuns other learned men in converſation. 
They look little and meer dwarfs by him: they can- 


not hinder his engroſſing the whole diſcourſe, nor dare 


they attempt it: they ſometimes ſuſpect he is in the 
wrong, but have not the aſſurance to contradict him, 
diſtruſting their own memory, and dreading his, even 
in things, which they fancy he miſtakes. We have 
ſeen above, that the learned Nicolas Bourbon, though 
full of doubts as to ſome citations of Montmaur's, 
yet durſt not attack him, till he had at leiſure con- 
ſulted his library. If you add to this, that Mont- 
maur was apt to ſlander, and full of vanity, you will 
eaſily conceive, that he muſt needs be hated, A 
haughty beauty, who obſcures and eclipſes all others 
in the circle, is an odious object to the ladies. The 
learned are little better diſpoſed in like caſes. They 
who ſaw they were not able to make head againſt this 
profeſior with their tongue, had recourſe to the pen, 
and ſtrove which ſhould defame him moſt with their 
writing. 

I have heard ſay, that an advocate, the ſon of a 
tipſtaff in one of the courts, made an agreement one 
day with ſome of his friends, to mortify Montmaur, 
who was to dine with the preſident de Meſmes. The 
conſpirators met betimes at the preſident's. The advo- 

| 1 | 


certed the whole plot. 


gravity, 


cate and his friends had agreed not to let this profeſ- 


for have a word of the diſcourſe, but relieve each o- 
ther, and the moment one had done ſpeaking, ano- 
ther was to take up the diſcourſe. Montmaur no 
ſooner appeared in the room, but the adyocate cried 
out, war, war. You degenerate mightily, ſays Mont- 
maur, your father never cried any thing but peace, 
peace (26). This was a thunder-{troke, that diſcon- 
The advocate was fo daſhed, 
that he had not a word to ſay all dinner-time. I be- 
lieve Montmaur by his talkativeneſs and confidence 
eaſily diſengaged himſelf from the ſnares that were laid 
for him. I do not know whether it was by accident 
or deſign, but as he dined one day with the chan- 
cellor Seguier, the ſervant ſpilt a diſh of ſoop on him 
as he was taking it away. He kept his temper to a 


(26) This i; the 
employ ment of 
the t'p-ſtaff, 
while the court 
ſits, 


wonder, and looking at the chancellor (whom he 


ſuſpected to have been the author of this trick) he told 
him: Summum jus, ſumma injura, by which extempore 
alluſion, he turned all the laughter on his own fide (27). 
It was an ingenious turn, but the humour of it cannot 
be expreſſed in Engliſh. It was a pun, as the chan- 
cellor of France is the chief judge, and the word 


Jus in Latin ſignifies two things, jaſtice and foop. 


Note, that a great many blamed Mr Menage for 
compoſing ſo ſatirical a piece upon Montmaur (28); 
but he excuſed himſelf by this among other reaſons, 
that he did not pretend to give the deſcription of any 
particular paraſite, but the character of a paraſite in 
general by touches of invention. This was juſtifying 
himſelf by a lie (29). Non paraſitum unum aliguem, non 
aſſentatorem, ſed omnes paraſitos, omnes afſentatores ſub 
Mamurre fictis conquiſitiſque witiis deformati perſona, 
deſcribere mibi mens fuit (30). I do not think Mr 


Menage ever wrote any thing wherein learnivg, wit, ps 


(27) See the 
continuation of 

Menagiara, pag. 
201, Eat, Hil, 


(28) Næ igitur 
in nos iniqui 
fuere qui hunc 
nobis de Mamur- 
ra ludum. 
velut atrox & fi; 
gitiolum facinus 
objecerunt, I. 
nag. ſab fin, E- 
Piſt. Dedicat. 
Vitæ Manurra. 


(29) Mr Mraz 


he against h:s 


and fineneſs of language, have been better mixed than conſcience ; ard 


in this. Mr Simon de Valhebert writes to me, that he 
has a piece by him which ſeemed to be Mr Menage's: 
It is exattl the fiyle of his Requete des Dictionaries: 
Written in a hand which he does not know, but 
with fome correctious in Mr Menage's hand, and intituled, 
The petition of Petrus Montmaur, king's profeſſor in the 
Greek tongue, to the parliament. It contains above three 


hundred verſes, wherein his Hiſtory ſeems to be wery avell 
written, and theſe verſes are of the ſame meaſure with 


thoſe of his. Requete des Difionaires. I have obſerved, 


that Mr Menage has not eſpouſed the ſtory, which is 


found in ſome pieces of the collection of Hadrien de 
Valois, to wit, that Montmaur gave the porter of 
the college of Boncour ſuch a ſtroke over the head with 
a billet, that the fellow died of it. See the following 
remark. | | 


[H] We muſt book on ankas they Jad ſaid as pieces of 


„ 
ſhall we ſay to the fact juſt before mentioned? One 
would think the moſt virulent ſatiriſt incapable of pub- 
liſning ſach a falſhood, as that a man is actually in 
priſon for murder. And yet ſome of Montmaur's ad- 
verſaries affirmed, he was impriſoned for a crime of 
this nature. Did they ground themſelves on any reali- 
ty ? It were infinitely more hazardous to affirm than 
deny it; eſpecially when we take notice, that moſt of 
the ſatiriſts were filent as to this murder, which yet 
was the moſt favourable handle imaginable for rer- 
dering Montmaur, as they propoſed, the horror and 
execration of the public. However, let us ſee the ac- 
cuſation : | 


Duoy qui ce ſoit, le Paraſite, 
Eft mieux traiftt qu'il ne merite : 


On 


Mr ce Balzac 
too, When he 4d 
in the preface tu 
his Barbon, that 
the notion he 
formed to him- 
ſelf was general, 
and had no part- 
cular object. . it 
was a ghoſt and 
phantom of my 
own making, at 
artificial man 
that J had form 
ed and organized. 
And conſequently 
not being of the 
ſame ſpecies as o- 
ther men, and 
not having one 
relation in the 


and not as an hiſtorical narration.] But what world; no boy 


could intereſt 
themſelves in it's 
behalf, nor tabe 
offence at it's in- 
ftamy. 


(30) Mera 
ſub fin. Ip ft 
Dedicat. Vitæ 


Mamutræ. 


(32) T 
rical E 
Sieur ( 
the col 
Hadria 
lois. 


(32) Ir 
collect: 
end of 
tius M. 


* Sarrafi1 


(33) A 


to the 
paſſage, 


be the 


Boncou 
Harcou 
likewif 
ing to 
of a La 
to Bal: 
which | 


drian d 
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gravity, and give his thoughts an air of pleaſantry: which was much a harder taſk upon . 

him, than it would have been for Scarron to write in the ſerious and bombaſt ſtyle. 

He did more, he ſounded the alarm; he animated his friends to take pen in hand, and 

to furniſh their quota [I J. It is pretty remarkable, that the members of the Faculty 
Pr 585 of 


5 On ne luy peut faire Pennuy ; hiſtorian 3 as we have ſeen above (34). This Hiſto- (34) In the re- 
1 Metamorphoſer ſa perſonne rian concludes his book with an epigram, in which mark [3], at 
0 En Loup, en Pore, en une Tonnt, wc roy exhortations and imprecations, he invites the eg of the 
. Cet encor trap & lo, pour 1% „ere 
I Qu'il be foit en une Marmite, x : | paſſage of Fure- 
5 ; ; VVV tiere, pag. 101 
; En Tournebroche ou Leichefrite, Quiſquis legerit hc, poeta fiat: e 
5 En Perroquet, en un Corbeau ; Et de Cenipeta mihi jocoſos _— 2 25 
84 i 5 F \ 7 . 5 0 0 un 
E C'eſt une grace tres-vifible Scribat Gargilio repente verſus. H 
2 F | . 5 . . . 5 . 3 
= Le bien fagonner reſt poſſible Qui non ſcripſerit, inter eruditos 3 of 
BH QA aux peeds delicate d'un Bourrtau. Inſulſiſſimus ambulet patronos. and he teal 
; 7 | Aulſi ce Meger Cicgfante, ND: a regiment main- 
| 1 Pour monſirer que Ceft ſin attente, | Who ere reads this, flraight let him be e * 4 
| 5 5 Fit Pautre jour un joly tour, | 2 1 OH of Poetry 3 | was delivered 
0 Caſſant d une buſche flottte ainſt that linking paraſite over to Menage 
B 2 86 ae ee 23 272 wy 0 + iQ and Ge" 
„ La hurde caboche efvantee 5 gilius, let him quickly aurite. vere judge, who 
aa 5 Du gros Fanitor de Boncour. ö May he <vho will not be concern'd ranges = life 
afh, * ET | Mais ce grand chercheur de lippee Be reckon'd aſs among the learn'd. ning to the end 
6. our B | Neuſt pluſtoſt fait cette equipee, | | | and canvaſſed | 
wa 1 3 xg Here you ſee the concluſion of the Hiſtory of Ma- every action. 
| Qu il. fe vit abſous du peche : IR Ds hows 
Car eee tells mrents murra. It may therefore be ſaid with a great deal of After having 
cons W—_— reaſon, that Mr Menage rang the alarm-bell, and by deer ge him of 
Sur /o r gras Mu edu qui 7 enifle, ; another metaphor 3 that he beat up for volunteers. h e con eee, 
Que fon æil en reſta poch s. Mr Balzac failed not to liſt himſelf, and exhort his him to ſuffer 
Et gui pis eft, Dame Fuſtict friends to take up arms. He ſerved both in the in- death by poetical 
; | fantry and cavalry. The Barbon (35), a work in proſe ;; being firſt 
Pour chaſtier ſon malefice, . | F in Probe toſſed in a 
a ; which he ſent to Mr Menage, was accompanied with blank 
AM Grippant ce Cuiftre en triſte arroy, tw E renn. 
h | a 8 o poems, one of which is intituled, Jadignatio in He was even the 
tion o Les pieds nuds, um torchon en teſte, Deonem Ludimagiftrum Ex-Teſuitam laudatorem inep- firſt who ſhot at 
% Mr b Conduifit cette malle beſte 2 Eminentiſſimi Cardinalis Valetæ (36); the _ ; — 
di:. Hill, = | _ 2 * 6 1 Mes 33 all the reſt of the 
vp 3 | | ; | | , JV 1nv1 le, Ce. 
n | | Tous ſes r de cufſine, Mr Feramus to the ſame enterprize. ps 
: val KH Et ceux qui craignent la famine, | 5 | | (350 11 was 
- Manz. © oppoſent à ſa liberte, Nec ſolum tibi Semidei dicantur, at ipſe printed at Pari 
W 5 pie b 118 
1 = . | | | 3 . . . in 3vo, in th 
0 K l. 2 par tout que = m_ | Therſites, ipſe antiquo qui wer Homero, year 1648. - 
a facinus * ans doute affamera rAance, Ore animoque canis; pridem cui ſenſus Honeſti eſt | | 
. 1. A 2. ö / | df = | . 4 83 
5 5 ” (32) The hi- Et quelle @ cauſe la cherte (31). eg un. N e alben hk 
1 8 ; 2 of he * Go 5 Beſtia det pœnas. Deſcende ad probra Latini Hadrian de Va- 
Mamurre, i = 3 of The following Latin 18 ſuch another quibble ( 32). nh _—_— ac turpes Mamurra interprete Grai os, = ps in 
| > Hadrian de Va- 7 5 RE, | Pollutumque notis omni e | ; 
1 Mop © hos, Horatii Gentilis Peruſini in MAMURRAM, ob Monin = Ys es uctore volumen. 
FO Z cCæſum ab eo Collegii Harcurtii (33) Fanitorem. ger TORS, ; FINITE. ab orbe, 8 
ice; ard E (32) In the ſame e | vn | Terribiles Griphos, &c ( 37). 
_ ” colletion, at th | in; 1 f 37) Balzac, pag. 
ben be d Ao che Ok  CAEDE nocens, hominiſque reus Mamurra perempti gs og u / V og 
Ea 2 bus Muſca of 5 Emiſſus vinclis eſt, Genovefa, tuis. e BODE 5 | 5 oor 9 - . the Barbon, . 
oy ; Seraſm. Et potuit reperire vades, quia plurima crimen | Hic docto te Marte potens, Ferrame, vocamus, 
e, ) According Elevat hoe ratio, nil graviuſque meret. Ante alios: (ea vota meo ſint grata Metello) 
id no parte E to the pong. | Janitor occiſus nimirum haud penditur aflis, Cum tot tela volent, tot in unum tela parentur, 
weſt « « lt pallage, it ſhou | EY . : 1 | arm 8 
Kr and be the college of Nec propter dabitur talio vile Caput : I 2 2838 ange as 80 communibus armis ? 
of my 2 and not Cumque illi Mamurra petitum ſtipite grandi Kher * args 1 Ne —_ mi parcere Monſtro, 
mikinß 3 bie e | bod ; WE. elligio ? Tu-ne invictos is 
er likewiſe accord- Comminuit cerebrum, perdiderat proprium. * *. eee 0 vg ee I ambos 
had form BM * P the author | 8 A P MO: 0 ivet- ne obſcœnus amator , 
d anized, Y G's atin Ode 211 | oh * t ue 0 18 u a 1 | D 
naſoquen = — to Balzac, On MAMURRA, for killing the porter of the col- pi - ee e 2 en eee ee. 
ing of the — is in the lege of Harcourt, by Horatius of Peruſia. ” LT f em tamen ille minorem 
ſpecies as 0” eon of Ha- 8 N | Scaligeri ique cliens, & Cæſare læſo 
men, and Jian de Valois, M 5 h on Hud Conſpicuus Sæclis, ni Rue it A : 
\aving, one = which fays, Mamurra's free, who was confin L p a igro ovit Averno : 
on in — N = — With horrid murder being charg d. Nec tales Verona tulit fine vindice chartas (38). (38) Id. ib, Pag. 
; ty „ 0 ie | a ; : ry | ene » 4D; 4 
1 : = murder of this But he wwith eaſe could ſureties find | | 165. 
ſelves in 5 8 By which he might have been enlarg d. Not only demigods deſcribe, do thou 
F, nor ta SO . ; 
G 4 5 in by bribing che For many reaſons at that time Therfites too ſet forth, by Homer call'a 
Nadges, Could be produc d in his excuſe, a a. wr os = _ 2 IF fence 
x | Which did extenuate his crime | We" Joe" "OUR "Toe" 
Mcnag'us, | big ; . 
in. Ep ft Deſerwing no ſevere abuſe. Let th' filthy beaſt long puniſoment endure, 
at. Vitæ , Deſcend to thoſe, who of the Latin name 
| The murder d porter was not worth, 
nutte 4 tin, mr retaliation, | The ſeandal are, and to thoſe ſhameful Greets 
Aud when Mamurr his brains daſh'd forth, "hs Interpreted by Mamurr, and that book. 
; . * . 92 9 
He had entirely loft his own. Which is with notes from every author flain'd, : 


Relate the monſtrous words that he has brought 


[7] Ralzac lifted himſelf . . . . was willing. . to From another world, hideous Gryphi, &C. 
deſecnd from the altitudes of his gravity . . . . and ani- 
mated his friends to take pen in hand, and to furniſh 


— — ay — ow — * — 


their quot.) He was not the firſt who preached cc 
up this Crulade: that honour is due to Mamuxra's Here we, Ferramus, chieſy thee invite 
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MONTMAUR. 


of Arts in the univerſity of Paris, did not come in to the aſſiſtance of their brother Peter 
Montmaur. It is a fign he could not gain the love either of the regents of the college, 

or of the wits. What a ſtrange hurly-burly had there been, if theſe regents had made 
a a counter-leagne in his favour, and obliged themſelves to bend all their Grammar and 


Rhetoric, in proſe and verſe, againſt his perſecutors. 


There were ſome men of merit, 


who condemned the bitter invectives of the latter. The paſſages I ſhall mention on this 


In learned auar moft potent (and I pray 
This may to my Metellus grateful be) 
Whilſt darts ſo many fly, and are prepar'd 
Againſt one ſingle foe, can't thou fit fill 
And helb deny in ſuch a common cauſe ? 

To are an ugly monſter can'ſt thou think 
Religion bids ? or at another's head 
Invincible Iambics wilt thou fling ? 

A lxver wile ſhall aue permit to live, 
An enemy to virtue, and the muſe, | 

Peſt of Pindus! And yet a leſſer plague 


Verona's Poet to black Avernus damn'd. 


Confidering the methods theſe gentlemen took to 
ſtrengthen their league, and raiſe the whole poſſe of 
the Republic of Learning, one would think the que- 


ſtion was, not how to make Barbarians raiſe the 


(39) In the re- 
mark [X] of 
the article CA- 
TULLUS. 


(40) Balzac, En- 
tret. Xvii, pag. 
m. 204. 


(41) Gueret, 
Guerre des Au- 
teurs, pag. m. 


137, 138. 
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ſiege of Parnaſſus, when determined to give up the 
Muſes to the ſoldiers diſcretion; but how to re-take 
it from theſe uncircumciſed, and reſtore to their li- 
berty the chaſte daughters of memory, detained in the 
dark dungeons of a ſacrilegious, impure, and abomina- 
ble, nation. 8 8 | | 
There were thoſe who cenſured ſomething in theſe 
veries of Balzac. They taxed them with inhumani- 
ty and obſcurity. The obſcurity conſiſted in the 
words, which deſign the Poet Catullus. We have 
ſeen above (39) what Balzac anſwered ; and you may 
ſee in his diſcourſes, his anſwer to the charge of in- 
humanity. He there ſhews, how unjuſt it is to ſay 
that he is more inhuman to the new Mamurra, than 
Catullus was to his enemies. I have meant, /ays 
* he (40), only a ſimple Poetical curſe, or at 
* molt a ſimple death; for in good Latin to 


devote to Hell, or Avernus, means no more than 


death; and hemlock, a halter, or the ſword, may give 
© it. But the vindictive Catullus exceeds theſe com- 
mon puniſhments : he ſpeaks of the greateſt and 
* moſt cruel torments: He condemns his bad Poet to 
© be burnt alive, as a Sorcerer or Atheift. 


Infelicibus uſtulanda flammis. 
And lower, 
Et vos interea wvenite in ignem. 


Others blamed him for meddling with a kind of com- 
poſition which they did not think him fit for. Con- 


ſider, pray, theſe words of Mr Gueret: Men have, 


beſides, that diſtempered fancy to pretend to ſucceed 
in every thing: they are not willing to be reckoned 


extends his juriſdiction from the epigram up to the 
epic poem, ſo there is no Orator who from pane- 
gyric does not deſcend to the billet-doux . . . . Scar- 
ron, whom nature had framed intirely burleſque, and 
whoſe mind and body ſeemed defignedly turned for 
this character, had yet the boldneſs to attempt a 
tragedy, and would doubtleſs have finiſhed it, if 
death had not prevented the temerity of his enter- 
prize : in fine, Balzac himſelf has followed this bad 
example, and not content with the glory of the ſub- 
lime ſtyle, would fain have ſhewn by the Barbon, 
that he was no leſs fit for raillery : but he was much 
miſtaken on this head ; the niceſt judges diſapprov- 
ed his taſte, and his Barbon has only ſpoiled his 
other works. Let us always follow our genius, and 
never wander cut of our own province, nor envy 
others a glory for which we our ſelves are not for- 
med (41).” MrdeBalzac had received much more a- 
greable news about his Barbon, for they informed 
him, that this work met with great ſucceſs, and was 
admired at Paris, See this beginning of one of his 
| T | 


o 


I confeſs, is of too ſerious a ſtyle: the raillery has 


of a ſtinted genius: as there is hardly any Poet but 


head, 


letters to Mr Menage. Bene eft, abunde eſt, plus ſat 
9 etiam mihi. Dux ſcripſi ego olim, municipalis ille 

Orator & Hiſtoricus, probata nuper ſunt Lutetiæ Pa- 
riſorum. In ampliſſimo orbis Terrarum theatra Barbo 
mensSaltavit & Placuit (42). In my opinion Mr Gue- 
ret's judgment is not the moſt equitable. The Barbon 


not all that eaſy and gay turn which others would have 
given it; but his ridicule on pedantry is expreſſed 


(42) Balzac, F. 
piſt. Select. Pag. 
m. 182. 


happily and to the life by many ſingular cha- 


racters. | 
If any one would ſee an excuſe for the ſharpneſs 


of Balzac's reſentment, let him conſult Feramus's poem 


where we may read that Montmaur not only exer- 
ciſed his ſlandering faculty againſt the Scaligers, the 
Salmaſius's, and the Grotius's, but alſo treated Mr de 
Balzac with the laſt contempt. 


Te quoque BA LZz Aci, noſtræ decus addite genti, 

Urbe vetat, patriaque jubet torpeſcere villa, 

Indecorem Regique tuo nova condere Regna 
Qusærere & efficto Virtutes Principe dignas (43). 


Thee Balxac too, an honour to our tribe, 

From city he debars, and to remain 

Stupid in thy own native village bids, 

To found new kingdoms for thy king to ſeek 
Thoſe wirtues, which the fab'lous prince become. 


(43) Feramue, 2 


pud Menagium 
in libro adoptive, 
Page 14. 


Here you ſee that the affront was perſonal, and that 


the public cauſe was not the only one he had to de- 
fend. I have ſome ſuſpicion, that the paſſage I have 
cited in the article DESBARREAUX (44) concerns 
our Montmaur. That would be ſtill a ſtronger proof 
of the violence of Balzac's reſentment. | 
[X] There avere ſome men of merit who condemned 
the outrages of Montmaur”s perſecutors.] Three autho- 
rities will ſuffice on this head. I ſhall firſt cite Mr 
Couſin : © Amongſt the poems, ſays he (45), that 
Mr Menage compoled at that time, there were two 
which made a great noiſe. One was the metamor- 
phoſis of the paraſite-Pedant into a parrot. Under 
this name he meant a profeſſor of the Greek tongue, 
againſt whom ſeveral other Poets had bitterly inveigh- 
ed, reviling him in ſport and merriment, with in- 
jurious and inhuman fatires. The other was the 
famous Requete des Dictionaries.“ Thus he ſpeaks in 
his pretended elogy of Mr Menage, where you may 


A A * * A * * 


(44) Citat. (20) 


(45) Journal ds 
Sgavans, of the 

eleventh of Au- 

guſt 1692, pag. 
542, Edit. of 
Holl. 


pleaſe to obſerve, that he ſays nothing of the Life 


of Mamurra, which is a much more conſiderable 


work, than the Metamorphoſis he has cited. But I 


wonder leſs at his ſilence, than at Mr Menage's 


friends, who have prefixed an abridgment of his Life 


to the Continuation of the Menagiana. They ſay no- 
thing of this Life of Mamurra. | 

My ſecond witneſs, his fiftitious name, is Vigneul- 
Marville. We will tranſcribe a part of his diſcourſe (46). 
The profeſſor Montmaur was not ſo deſpicable a 
* man as moſt believed him. He was an excellent 
* genius, and had great talents. 'The Greek and La- 
tin tongues were, as it were natural to him. He 
* had read all the good authors of antiquity ; and 
being favoured by a prodigious memory, joined to 
a great vivacity, he made the juſteſt applications of 
whatever he had obſerved moſt curious. It is true, 
there was generally a touch of ill nature in them, 
which provoked the fury of thoſe who were the 
objects of his wit: by theſe talents he eaſily intro- 
_ duced himſelf to perſons of quality, who loved the 
« recreations of Parnaſſus. His avarice ruined him; 
for he had an eſtate which he made no uſe of; and 
* he was too great an admirer of good eating. He 
* uſed to tell his friends; gentlemen, do you find dithes 
© and wine, and I will find falt. And the truth is, 
© he ſcattered it about plentifully, at the good _ 

; 6 W 1 
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(46) Vigneul 
Marville, Me- 
lange d'Hiſtoire 
& de ee 
pag. Sb, de ld 
1 Edit, 4 Raue, 
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(47) L. 
853. 


(48) Fre 
Vavaſſor 
pigramm 
cap. &, 

99. Th 
Was pris 
arig in 
au $799, 


Fag. 


Mues , 2. 
Sum 


doptivo, 


tat. (20), 


jurnal des 
5 of the 
| of Au- 
92, pag. 


Vigneul 

lle, Me- 
d' Hiſtoire 
Literature, 
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(47) Id. ib. Pag 
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(48) Franciſcus 
Vavaſſor, de E- 
Plgrarymate, 
cap. x, pag. 98 
99. This book 
Was printed at 
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head, contain things that will explain this article, Montmaur lodged in the college of 


Boncour, and this circumſtance furniſhed matter of raillery [Z]. 


* which he frequented. His fatirical humour had 
„no bounds, he was a Lucian all over. But he 
« chiefly exerciſed it upon the bad Poets. Ne- 
ver were ſo many fatires in proſe and verſe written 
* againſt any one man, as againſt Montmaur. Every 
body ſpent his whole ſtock this way upon him. En- 
tire collections are ſtill extant of them. The beſt 
are thoſe of Mr Menage. Montmaur's friends ad- 
viſed him to print his witiciſms upon theſe trouble- 
« ſome writers : but the love of quiet tied up his 
hands, and he was contented to laugh at thoſe tri- 
« flzs and deſpiſe them. One of his friends having 
told him, that Mr Menage had metamorphoſed him 
into. a parrot : very well, ſaid he, I ſhall not want 
© wine then to cheer my heart, nor a beak to defend 
me; and as this metamorphoſis was much praiſed, 
* no wonder, added he, that ſuch a great prater as 
Mr Menage ſhould make a good parrot. Mont- 
maur took much more to heart Meſſ. Dupuy re- 
* fuſing him admittance into their cloſet, which was 
the center of the fineſt gentlemen of Paris. Theſe 
« centlemen, of a gravity like that of Cato, took the 
« iciences by the moſt ſerious handle, and could not 
caſily bear thoſe who were only (as one may ſay) 
the Punchinello's of learning. They did not un- 
derftand raillery : It was fafer committing a ſoleciſm 
in the face of a whole univerſity, than de- 
ſcending to humour and drollery in their pre- 
„ ſence (47). 

My third witneſs is Vavaſſor. 
Montmaur, but deſcribes him in ſo clear a manner, 
that we may be ſure he is the man he means. He 
gives him no encomium; he charges him with ſome 
very great and odious faults; but otherwiſe does him 
juſtice as to his learning, and condemns not only the 
authors who ſo virulently abuſed him, but even the 
magiſtrates who permitted ſuch licentiouſneſs. He af- 
terwards makes a reflexion that is judicious enough ; 
to wit, that by a juſt judgment of Gop it often hap- 
pens, that princes and their miniſters who neglect to 
puniſh the boldneſs of ſatiriſts and libellers, are pu- 
niſhed ſoon or late for their unconcernedneſs, in the 
fame kind, and expoſed to the fury of ſlandrous 
tongues. 
thoughts. He has very nobly expreſſed them in a 
work which is hardly now to be met with in the 
Bookſellers ſhops. And therefore I ſhall be excuſed 
if I ſet down his own words. Vidimus quemdam nu- 
per non expertem literarum, ſea cui nihil placeret, nec 
pulcrum wvideretur, niſi quod efſet ſuum. Hunc propter ip- 
ſus odiofyſimos mores, nemo tum pocta ſive ſeriptor alius 
nefas duxit conſcindere omnibus probris. Duanguam non 
recte nec ratione, mea quidem ſententia, & peſſimo exem- 
pl. Non enim, fi dignus is contumelia ; perhoneſti, gra- 


6 


ves & literati viri digni tamen, qui contumeliam in- 


ferrent. Et erant alioguin in iſto, que amare poſſes ſme 


moribus, memoria, cognitio ſermonis Græci, wvarietas a- 


ligua doctrinæ & copia ; unde diſcerent nonnihil etiam 
periti, quamwvis hominem non probarent. Sed waluit ni- 
mirum maledicentia, grata cunctis, etiam iis, qui 
negue maledicere ipſi aliis ve- 
lint. Atque hanc, ut a me ante dictum eft, maledi- 
centiam wetant, natura, ratio, mos, diſciplina, jura, 
leges : ubique gentium ac terrarum, atque in omni me- 
moria pane maledicis graves propoſitæ, crimen tamen 
impunitum perſaepe & olim fuit, & nunc e, & erit, 
vel weterno & ſocordia, vel prevaricatione eorum, a 
quibus opartuerit pro officio vindicari. Ac multa peccant 
principes, & in his illud, quod tantam petulantiam, ita ut 
meretur, quantumgue poſſunt, non coerceant, nec populo 
caveant ſatis, nec privatos conſervent ab injuria. Interim 
nutu divini numinis & providentia quid fit? Ne ab 
is quidem abſtinetur tam lente ferentibus probra in 
alios : immo linguas hominum magis infeſtas habent, mi- 
wuſque ſermones effugiunt obtrectatorum: & audire ple- 
rumgque coguntur ipſi, que nolint, quia de aliis patian- 
tur gict, que non debeant (48). | 


Thus I have given you the three authorities I pro- 


miſed. If we barely conſider the formal and expreſs 
ceclarations, the Jeſuit Vavaſſeur paſſes the ſevereſt 
-Ntznce on our gentleman's adverſaries : but if we 


conſider the force of the expreſſions, Vigneul Marville 


is the ſevereſt judge, for declaring that Montmaur was 


an excellent wit, who had read all the good authors of 


5 


heard him ſay. 


He has not named 


I give but a rough draught of this jeſuit's 


He died in the year 
1648 


antiquity, and who had great talents, a profound under- 
ſtanding of Greek and Latin, a prodigious memory joined 
with a great vivacity, &c. He charges the ſatires that 
were made on him, with extream injuſtice. All his 
conceſſions in favour of Montmaur, are as ſo many 
ſtrokes with a rod of iron on the heads of theſe fati- 
riſts, ſince they all conſpire to make this profeſſor paſs 
for the moſt ignorant blockhead in nature : and note, 
that the praiſes he has given him, ought to have the 
more weight, becauſe he has not concealed his faults. 
What he obſerves of his inſenſibility is ſurprizing, 
and I know not what could have been imagined 
wiſer, than to laugh, as Montmaur did, at the wri- 
tings of his enemies. But it is prodigious, that a man 
of ſo much reading, wit, and memory, ſhould write no- 
thing on that occaſion, or hardly ever publiſh a book 
in all his life. We muſt believe, that the fire of his 
wit required the preſence of living objects, and that 
his vaſt memory ſunk in a great meaſure, when 
he was to compole in ſolitude, and in the ſhade 
of a cloſet (49). We muſt believe I ſay, that Mont- 
maur found by experience, as ſeveral others do, that 
it is infinitely eaſier to diſcourſe off-hand, than to 
write a good book. The way to make this profeſſor's 
knowledge uſeful to the public, would have been to 
give him a judicious diſciple, who ſhould conſtantly 
have attended him, and collected whatever he had 
In that caſe we ſhou!d have had a 
Montmauriana, which perhaps would have been a 


good book. I believe there were ſome who diſap- 


proved that contempt which our Montmaur expreſſed 


for the ſatires made upon him, and who could have 


261 


(49) Compare 
what has been 


ſaid above, re- 


mark [B] of the 
article CRE- 
MONIN. 


wiſhed he had demanded juitice of the courts ; for 


his adverſaries not content to accuſe him of ignorance, 


and of being a vain trifler in anagrams, and filly puns, 


charges of which the public juſtice takes no cogni- 
zance, nihil hæc ad edictum pretoris ; reflected on him 
as a baſtard and murderer, as we have ſeen above (50), 


and here is a paſſage charging him with forgery and 
ſodomy. BED a "= 


Jadis dans un fameux proce, 
Dont il eut un honteux ſucces, 

I appella d'une Sentence, 

Dui weſpargnoit que la potence, 
Quand de tout point il eut efte 
Conwvaincu d une fauſſete : 

Car il imitoit de nature 

Toute forte de ſignature, 

Et gagna tout en jugement 
Quand il ne tint qua fon ferment. 
1 eut d'autres wices encore 
Due je tairay, car je Phonnore, 
L'on dit que ſon valet un jour 
L'accuſa de la ſale amour, 
Imputant a ce Paraſite 

Le crime deftre Sodomite (51). 


This exceeds raillery : A man is anſwerable for ſuch 
an accuſation in a court of juſtice. The acłio injuria- 
rum lies againſt him in this cafe (52), and the accuſed 
may plead the law of the Code, / quis ſamoſum, ac- 
cording to which the defamer, who does not produce 
good proofs, is puniſhed as a ſlanderer. 


IL] He haged in the college of Boncour, and this fur- 


niſhed matter of raillery.) Let us prove this fact from 
Mr Menage's Words. | 


Jud collis Genovefa tuus ſupereminet Urbem, 
Stat Becodina domus, docti celeberrima quondam 
Atria Gallandi, ſummo Rettore juventz. 


. * o . [2 ” CY 


ua exiguo conduxerat are penates 


Gargilius (53). 
And by theſe fine verſes of Feramus, 


ud poſuit ſtabiles Pariſina Academia ſedes 
In monte excelſo, mons eminet altior, illic 
| Exigug 


(50) In the re- 
marks [D] and 
[YH]. 


(51) Hiſtoire de 
la Vie & de la 
Mort du grand 
Mogor, Fag. 25, 
26, in the collec- 
tion of Hadrian 
de Valois. 


(52) Compare 
roith this theſe 
words of Horace, 
Epiſt. I, ver. 
152, lib. ii. 
Quin etiam lex 
Pœnaque lata, 
malo quæ nollet 
car mine quem- 
quam 


(53) Menag, 
2 Pag. 7. 
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1648 [M]. He publiſhed ſomething againſt Buſbequius (b). It is ſaid he had five 
thouſand livres per ann. and was very covetous (i). | | 


(h ) Buſbequium mortuum nec reſponſurum invaſit. - He fe!l upon Buſbeguius who as dead and could not anſwer bim. Menag, 


in Vita Mamurræ, pag. 30. See the remark [B]. 


Exigud parvos habitat mercede penates. 

Non illuc ſtudia, & doi vicinia Phabi 

Pellexere haminem, ſed ut hinc toti incubet Urbi, 

Majoreſque alto ſpeculetur vertict fumos, 

In tua jejunus ruiturus prandia, ME MMI. 

Vel famoſa tuæ, BONELLYI, fercula menſz, 

Seu weſtras, HANEQUINE, dapes tanta arte 

__ paratas. 

Et quicumque alij menſa preſtatis opima 

© (54) Feramus, Luculli illuſtres, . Mxzcenateſque beati (54). 

in Macrini Para- | ; 
fitogrammatici 
pud Menagium 
ibid. in libro a- 
doptivo, Pag. 7» 


Vou ſee they pretend that he lodged in this college, 
the better to diſcover the ſmoke of the kitchens of 
Paris, it being the higheſt part of the town. But 
if it was convenient on this ſcore, it was very incon- 
venient in another reſpe&, by being at too great a di- 
ſtance from the houſes where the paraſite uſed to dine. 
This put him to the expence of keeping a horſe. 
Mr Menage talks very pleaſantly upon it. Verum 
cum ſummo in cacumine montis Genovefani tune 


temporis habitaret, ut hinc ſcilicet culinarum fumos, 

* ex quibus auguria captabat, commodius proſpicere 

poſſet; atque adeo horum omnium quos aſſiduè cole- 
5 bat, ab ejus tugurio domus longe diſtarent: ne ad 
ing Ron 75 "© illorum cœnas ac prandia tardius accederet, Equum 
: « fibi comparavit : qui quoniam Becodiana in Schola, 

(55) Menagius, © * quam Parnaſum Parifienſem Ronſardus vocare ſole- 
in Vita Mamur- bat, ſtabulabatur, Pegaſus eſt appellatus; de quo Car- 
ræ, pag. m. 20. men eſt 8 PE SS EI (55) - - - - But as he then lived 

MONTPENSI 


LONGWIC. 


(i) Suite du Menagiana, pag. 200, Dutch Edit. 


© on the top of Mount Genevieve, that from thence he 
© might the more conveniently obſerve the ſmoke of the 
* kitchens, from which he took his omens : and as the 
© houſes he daily frequented were a great way off from 
* his own cottage ; that he might not come too late to 


dinner or ſupper, he bought an horſe, which being 


* flabled in the college of Bancour, called by Ronſard 
* the Parnaſſus of Paris, vas named Pegaſus : where- 
upon SPESSEUS wrote @ poem.” The thought 
in the -beginning cf this paſſage is pleaſant enough ; 
to wit, that Montmaur, in conſulting the auguries, 
did not wait for the appearance of vultures, or any 
other kind of birds, but was attentive to the ſmoak of 
the kitchens only. He ſhould conſequently have faid (5 


(56), that Montmaur having an opinion of the augural the 


art, applied himſelf chiefly to Capnomancy (575). Mr Menaze gn 


Theſe gentlemens raillery is become a common-place * . of the art 
and 


V hich N 1 


to all who would characteriſe a paraſite. A paraſite 
fay they, going out of his lodgings, without know- 


ſtreets of Paris by the ſmoak of the kitchens, and this 
ſmoak is his compaſs and polar ftar, &c. 57 409 

LM] Montmaur died in the year 1648.] This 1 8 
look on as unqueſtionable, though I have not 
found it in any author, for Mr Simon de Valhebert 
has been pleaſed to inform me, that he was told ſo 
by the abbot Gallois, who conſulting the regiſters of 
the college royal, found that Montmaur in the year 
1623, obtained the reverſion of the place of Profeſſor of 
the Greek tongue, after Jerome Goulu (58), that he died 


ER (THE DU CHESS oF) favourite to Catherine de Medicis, See 


MOPSUS. There are two perſons principally of this name in the books of the 


7 Hygin. cap. 
*, Scholiaſt. 
Apollon. in lib. i, 


: "of 
De, 05. 


according to ſome, or of Manto daughter 


{b) Hygin. ibid. 
Apollon. Argo- 
naut. /:b, 1, ver. 
65. Valer. Flac- 
cus, Argon. /b, 
7, ver. 333, & 
paaſſim alibi. 
Statius, Theb. 
lib, iii, ver. 
521. 


the Argonauts (6). 


c) Apollon. ibid. 


[A] Teuchira, one of the towns of the Pentapolis.] Here 

I have followed the opinion of the learned Valeſius 
(1), who has proved from Lycophron, that Mopſus 

was buried near 'Teuchira. However, I muſt inge- 

nuouſly own, that in examining the paſſage of this 

obſcure Poet, I could not think but that our Argonaut's 

tomb was rather characterized in it, with regard to 

Auſigda upon the river Ciniphas, than with regard to 

Teuchira. Now this river is not far from Pentapolis 

(2). Beſides I own I cannot conceive, why Valeſius 

pretends, that if Mopſus had been buried in Penta- 

polis, Ammianus Marcellinus ought not to have men- 
tioned the ſoar of Africa, and the Punic glebe (3); 
he may eaſily be juſtified by their authority, who ſay 
that Mopſus died in Africa, amongſt which are Ter- 
tullian and Apuleius, to whom we may join Apollo- 
nius and Seneca (4) who make him die in Libya. This 


(1) Henric. Va- 
leſius, in Mar- 


cel. pag. 41. 


(2) See Mela, 


lib. i, cap. vii. 


3) Quod ſi ita 
(3 — hic A- 
fricæ littus, & 
ceſpitem Punicum 
poſuit Marcelli- 
nus. Valeſ. ubi 


ſupra, reaſoning ſuppoſes, that Pentapohs was not a part of 

Africa; but I cannot imagine, conſidering how many 
(4) See the re- oreat men have maintained the contrary, why Ammi- 
mark [E]. anus Marcellinus ſhould not be permitted to do the 


ſame : he ſometimes runs into poetical phraſes, where- 


in the general name is preferred before the particular, 


ancients, One was ſon to Ampycus and Chloris; the other was the ſon of Tireſias, 


to Tireſias, according to others (a). We 


ſhall ſay ſomething of each. M OPSUS, the ſon of Ampycus, was inſtructed by Apollo 74) Apcltn. ts 
in augury, and became very conſiderable by means of this art during the expedition of 
He was firnamed Titareſian (c), from the place of his birth, a village 
in the country of the Lapithæ in Theſlaly 
ſcene where he accquired moſt honour, but that of Africa. 
his way in his return from Colchos, and died by the bite of a ſerpent (d). They ſay he 
was buried near Teuchira one of the towns of the Pentapolis (e) [A], and honoured with a mat. 4. i. 
temple in the province of Cyrene [B], which became famous for an oracle. The firſt 
inſtitution of which is attributed to Battus the Cyrenean (F). Ammianus Marcellinus 
| tells us (g) that the heroical manes of Mopfus, buried in Africa, aſſwaged ſeveral kinds of 
Henod, 502% pain, and commonly cured them. This Hiſtorian is guilty of an error in this 


lib. 


. However his own country was not the 
He landed there, having loſt 


point 
which 


After all, in Lycophron's Caſſandra, we ſee that the 
coaſt of Teuchira is called the manſions inhabited by 
Atlas. Is not this intended to ſignify in general the 
coaſts of Africa ? nt 
[B] He was honoured with a temple in the province 
of Cyrene.) If we had rather have the teſtimony of 
a heathen, than that of Clemens Alexandrinus, we 
need only read theſe words of Apuleius : * Tantum 
* eos Deos appellant qui ex eodem numero juſte ac 
prudenter vitz curriculo gubernato, pro numine 
poſtea ab hominibus proditi fanis & cerimoniis vulgo 
advertuntur, ut in Bœotia Amphiaraus, in Ar RICA 
Morsus, in Ægypto Oſiris, alius alibi gentium 
© (5). - - - - They only call thoſe gods, aubo having 
« to be deities, and are honoured with temples and cere- 
* monies, as Amphiaraus in Baotia, Mopsus Id A- 
* FRICA, Oftris in Agypt, and others elſewhere.” Lu- 
tatius, the Scholiaſt of the Poet Statius, ſays, in ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame Mopſus : In tantum magnus fuit in 
* augurali peritia ut poſt mortem templa ei dicata ſint, 
* a quorum adytis ſæpe homines reſponſa accjpiunt. 
He was fo famous for his ſkill in De, 
| | that 


(56) That ie, in 


0 : . had a mind to 
ing where he ſhall dine, guides his ſteps through the undergang, 


tion by ſmoke, 


( 58) A Pariſian 
ied i 
in the year 1648, and was ſucceeded by James Pigis. * ys. M 


1, verſ. 80, & 
1520, 


(e) 
Caſſand. ver. 
877. Clem. As 
lexandrin. Stro- 


( ＋ ) Clem. Alert. 
ibid. 


(eg) Lib. xiv, 


cap. viii. 


* a juſt and prudent life, are afterwards reported by men Socratk. 


place where 


N 
1 Cle! es 


\ 1794s 
Aamurra 


) That is the 


art of dn. 


66) In t 
of this a 


(7) In 
Tom, ii, 


218. 


(Mt 


Vir, 72. 
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thoſe wi 
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Mepſus 
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peditio | 
tione ir 
lum T. 
anteceſt 
that th, 
tion of 
nauts p 
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whole 
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pra, 20 
that ille 
Nautary 
attinget 
potuit t 
reditu 
>- - th 
of the 
could n 
the tim, 
Trojan 
Calvin 


Lycophron, 


22rifian 
in the 
9. 


ollon. kh, 
$, & 


Apul. d Des 
ratis. 


I 318. 


of the Argonauts ſently ſee a 


Wives him, 


M O P 


find that the ſame Strabo, who makes 
book, makes him the fon of A 


of Divination, 


that after his death temples avere dedicated to him, 
from which men often received Oracles.” We have al- 

t) In the body ready ſeen (6) Marcellinus's teſtimony. | 
of this article. [C] Ammianus Marcellinus commits a fault which is 
| common to him with ſome other authors.) It is his con- 
founding Mopſus the Argonaut with the ſon or grand- 
(-) In Statium, ſon of Tireſias. Barthius (7) obſerves, that even the 
Tim, it, pag» ancient writers put one for the other, and he expreſsly 
accuſes Servius to have done it: but he does him wrong, 


| PTE ſince Servius (8) ſpeaks only of Mopſus in general. The 
n oF VP 


charge. would be much juſter againſt Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, from whom Barthius cites that paſſage, as a 
good proof of theie two things: I. That Mopſus's 
tomb was in Africa. II. That it was not poſſible for 
Strabo to have ſeen it in Cilicia. He leaves us to 
judge which of theſe two ancient authors is miſtaken, 
and does not perceive Ammianus Marcellinus's error 
in the paſſage he cites. Valeſius is the perſon who 
_ _ obſerves it. The thing is plain. This hiſtorian ſays 
(a) Lind ae on one hand, that the city of Mopſus was the place 
alledges againſt or habitation of Mopſus the Diviner ; and on the other, 


tbiſe zubo con- that this Mopſus having been driven on the coaſt of 
found the tauo 


fund the r90 Africa, in his return from the conqueſt of the Golden 
* my Fleece, died there, and that his tomb wrought mira- 
— genera- cles. He who gave his name to Mopſueſtia, and he 


tione integra bel- that founded ſeveral towns in Cilicia, are doubtleſs 
lum Trojanum 


the ſame Mopſus, now the latter was cotemporary 
anteceſſit - 


Vir, 72. | 


Hor the ang with Calchas and Amphilochus, and flouriſhed after 


tim of the Argo- the Trojan war; it was not he therefore who went with 
nauts preceded the the Argonauts. Clemens Alexandrinus has not taken 


Trajan war a notice of this, ſince, as Valeſius obſerves, he thought 
"whole generation; 


4 Bar h. ub lu. the Mopſus, who flouriſhed at the time of the Trojan 
ora, wöo aſſerts, War, had been in this expedition. I do not object to 
that ille Argo- him what others might do (9), that great age, which 
nautarum vates this ſuppoſition would infer ; but he ought to have re- 
attingere minime membered, that this perſon loſt his lie in his return 
. Tre, * from Colchos. Pamelius (10) takes him for the Ar- 
= - = the augur gonaut who gave out oracles in Cilicia. We ſhall pre- 

ip or two of Meurſius. They diſtinguiſh 
could nat reach to in Calepin three Mopſus's. I. The Augur, who foun- 
—_— 15 => ded the town of Phaſelus upon the confines of Pam- 
eee ple, II. The Lapithyte, the ſon of Ampycus. 
tains the contra- III. He who diſputed againſt Calchas. | 


trary, ad ann. [D] The national epithet of Argian aua, 1 him.] 
mundi 2727. Valehus (11), to diſtinguiſh our two Mopſus's, names 


the firſt Lapitham (12), or Theſſalum, and the latter 

\y fro 2 zvum. But whem 1 3 that Tireſias was a 
roi. Theban, and think on the fierce and bloody war 
which the Argians made twice upon the Thebans, 
(2) In Ammian. during the life of Tireſias, we cannot ſee how he 
2 ib. xiv, could have a ſon, who, for diſtinction's ſake, ſhould be 
* 4% 41 called the Argian. If Manto was a prieſteſs of Delphos, 
(12) This is the 294 Apollo t Mopſus upon her, why ſhould this 
epithet Strabo Mopſus be called an Argian? Or why, if he ſprung 
from the marriage which ſhe contracted with Rhacius 

60 in Aſia, ſhould he bear this title? There would be leſs 
n difficulty in this, were he her ſon by Alcmeon (13). 
ill, pag, 2 8 However, Cicero affirms, he was king of Argos: 
| * © Amphilochus & M 
VOL. IV. 


S U 8. 1 BY | 
which is common to him with ſome other authors 
im the ſon of Tireſias at the end of the ninth 


pollo and Manto in his thirteenth and fourteenth books. | 
And that Pauſanias (5) makes him the ſon of Manto and Rhacius, the head of a colony 7+) Lis. ii; 


which paſſed from the Iſle of Crete into Aſia. Nothing of all this can be eaſily recon- £42 * 205. 
ciled with his being King of Argos, or with the national epithet of Argian which has 
been given him [DJ. All who mention him, make him a great maſter in the art 
It is faid that he broke the heart of Calchas, the famous Calchas who 
was ſuper-intendant of the augurs, during the long war of Troy, that he fairly broke 
his heart in a diſpute between them which was the beſt Diviner [EZ]. Calchas went on 
foot from Troy to Claros, in company of Amphilochus, and to try Mopſus's ability he 
aſked him, ſhewing him a big-bellied ſow, how many young ſhe carried, he anſwered three, .) Strato, #5, 
one of which was a ſow-pig. The thing proved true. Mopſus aſked Calchas in his turn, 
how many figs there were on ſuch a fig-tree. | 
(i). No body, ever ſo little verſed in books, will wonder, that this ſtory ſhould be diffe- 
rently related ; for to judge of things by experience, there is a fatality in this which 
humane nature cannot avoid, There are authors then who ſay (&), that it was Calchas (/) Serviu 
aſked the number of figs (), and that Mopſus anſwered ten thouſand, and that they Mt. . 71. 
might all, one only excepted, be contained in a certain meaſure which he named. This Grounding bin- 
anſwer, found exactly true upon trial, made Calchas die of vexation. Others will have achat, . 
it, that Calchas bid him tell how many young ones the ſow went with, and that the 
truth of his anſwer to this queſtion was that only which broke his heart, ſo that there was 


© Grzcas condidere (14). - - - Amphilochus and Mopſus 


_ © yult) ſue gravida, conjicere not 55 
ficus eſſent, quotve hæc utero ſuculas gereret : quos 


opſus Argivorum Reges fuerunt, ſed 


— 3 


C]. As to the other MOPSUS, 1 


iii, pag. m. 


| : „. 442, Lycophr. 
Calchas could not tell, and died of grief 54. 


„ 
log. VI, Vir- 


Euphorion, ſays 
they <were apples, 


S. > 

idem Augures, iique urbes in ora maritima Cilicise 

avere kings of the Argives, and, at the ſame time, Au- b * 

* gurs, and built Grecian cities on the ſca- coaſt of Cilicia. cap. xl, 

If ever Meziriac's Commentary on Apollodorus comes 

out, which I rather wiſh than expect, we ſhall learn 

many things about the two Mopſus's (15). | (15) See his 
[E] 1t is ſaid that he broke the heart of Calchas . . . in Commentary on 

a diſpute which was the beſt Diviner.] Moreri's continua- Ovid's Epiſtles, 

tors have been guilty of ſeveral faults in relating this P. 91. 

diſpute. I. They have repreſented Mopſus as the 

aggreſſor, which they ought not to have done, ſince 

he does not appear ſo in any of the different relations, 

which Strabo has given. II. 'They ought not to have 

cited Heſiod, without adding, that what he has ſaid upon 

this head, is to be met with in Strabo. This addition 

is neceſſary as often as we cite an author whoſe work 

is loſt, and is known only from the citations of others. 

III. They ought not to have cited Heſiod on any ac- 

count, ſince they do not relate the matter as he does. 

They ſay, that Mopſus put the Queſtion to Chalcas about 

the number of figs. Whereas Heſiod ſays it was Calchas 

aſked Mopſus that queſtion. They were doubtleſs de- 

ceived by Charles Stephens after Mr Lloyd and Hof- 


man. .* Dolore contabuit quod propoſita ſibi a Mopſo 
* caprifico (ut refert Heſiodus) aut (ut Pherecydes, ma- 


tuiſſet, quot in illa 


tamen Mopſus ſine ullo errore divinavit (16). - - He 


© pined away with grief, becauſe a queſtion being put to in voce Calchas, j 
* him by Mopſus about a figtree, { as Hefrod ſays ) or (as pag, m. 546. 

* Pherecydes will have it ) a big-bellied ſow, he could not | 
© tell how many figs were on the former, nor how many young 


the latter carried, which, however, Mopſus divined 


* right” IV. They ought not to have cited the firſt 
book of the Iliad, which has nothing of what they 


ſay. I am leſs ſurpriſed at all this, than at the ſtrange | 
miſtake of Meurſius. This learned man (17) ima- (17) comment. 
gines, that Mopſus was worſted in this diſpute, if we in Lycophron, 


be decided by Seneca the Tragedian. Seneca Mopſum P44: 205 . 
inferiorem fattum vult in Medea: | 


Omnibus veraæ ſibi falſus uni 
Concidit Mopſus, caruitque Webis 
Alle gui vert cecinit futur. 


Firſt, he does not ſpeak in this of Mopſus Cal - 
chas's antagoniſt, _ Mok we — Se- 
condly, Seneca ſays no more than this, that Mopſus 
with all his prophetical ſkill, died in the expedition. 
I will ſet you down the whole paſſage, fince it is not 
free from falſhood on another ſcore. 


Lie nunc fortes, perarate Pontum 
Sorte timenda, 
Jamonem, quamwis bene fata naſſet, 
Condidit ſerpens Libycis arenis. 
Omnibus werax, fibi falſus uni | 
$58 Concidit 


(16) Car, Steph, 


264 MOP S US. MOR G. U ES. 
{in ) Strabo, 1B. 
xiv, pag. 464. 
6) 18. ib, & 
Lycophr. ver. 
439. 


no need of Mopſus's propoſing a queſtion in his turn, which Calchas could not reſolve. 

There are ſome who maintain that all this happened not at Claros, but in Cilicia 

(n). Mopſus loſt his life in another kind of conteſt [F], for it is ſaid (n) that he and 
Amphilochus ſet out together from Troy, and built the town of Mallus in Cilicia. 

That Amphilochus left him there to go to Argos: that miſſing his aim he came back a- 
gain to Mopſus, who would have no more to do with him: that they fought a duel in 2 


which both of them fell, and that their tombs, which were ſhewn at Margaſa near the zl, Orte, 
river Pyramus, were ſo ſituated, that one of them could not be ſeen from the other. {1b, iti, contra 


(0) Cicero, lib. 
7, de Divinat. 

Pompon. Mela, 
lib. i, cap. xiv, 
& ibi Iſac. Voſ- 


us. . . 8 . k elſum, F 
_— It is certain that Cilicia was not the leaſt theatre of Mopſus's actions : he built ſeveral « laudibu _ 
(2) M . towns in it (o), that which was called Mopſueſtia (y) had a particular relation to his t. 


oTia, quaſi Jares 


Noc. See Stra- PErſon : Cilicia was principally the place where he was worſhipped as a God, and where % pe On 


„ . 


bo, lib. xiv, pag. 
465. Mopſueſ- 
tia vatis illius do- 


miciſium Mopft, 


ſays Ammianus 
Marceliinus, 16. 
St Ferome 
calls it, Mopſi 
viculum. See 
Berkelius, in 
Stephan. pag. 


567, & Photius, 


Bibliot h. num. 
176, Pag. 392. 


(18) Fabula xiv, 
| Page Ms 46, 47. 


| (19) Antiq. Lect. 
lib. æxix, cap. 
XV, 


of the Epicureans (r). 


he gave out oracles (4). 


Note, that Mopſus's applying himſelf to Divination did not hinder his begetting chil- 


dren, 
given to ſome countries (5). 


Concidit Mopſus, caruitque Thebis 


Ille que veri cecinit futura. 


Here are three examples of the fad Fate of the moſt 
famous ſooth-ſayers. The laſt is that of Tireſias, who 


died a fugitive, and baniſhed from Thebes. The firſt 


is that of Idmon, who died in Africa by the bite of 
a ſerpent ; the other is. that of Mopſus, of whom Se- 
neca is content to ſay, in an indefinite manner, that he 
died. But here he takes one for the other : he attri- 
butes to Idmon what does not belong to him ; for 
Mopſus was he who died in Africa of the bite of a 
ſerpent. Beſides Apollonius, whom I have cited, ob- 
ſerve how Hyginus ſpeaks of him (18). Mopſus 


« Ampyci filius ab ſerpentis morſu in Africa obut. - - - 


Mopſus the ſon of Ampycus died in Africa by the bite of 
na ſerpent.” I am not ignorant what ſtrains are given to 
this paſlage, and how many different ways of pointing 
it the Critics have invented. Rhodiginus (19) doubt- 
leſs applauded himſelf on having put a point after 
condidit, and taking ſerpens for a participle. But I do 


not believe any judicious perſon thinks this more likely 


than ſaying, that the Latin Poet was under a miſtake. 
Do not we ſee the beſt hiſtorians confound facts which 
are near their own time, and ſuch as are no leſs re- 


markable, than the death of the ſooth-ſayer of an ar- 


my could be in the imagination ef a tragic Poet? Did 
Gruterus (20) who refers the caruit Thebis to Mopſus, 


(20) Apud Sene- think, that Mopſus was a Lapithyte ? He changes I 


cam Scriverii, 


Flag. 237» 


Morgues, Lettre 
de change prote- 
ſee, pag. m. 


He had three daughters, Rhode, Meliade, and Pamphylia, Their names were 


know not how many preter-tenſes into futures: he 


Plutarch tells a ſtory of them, which confounded the incredulity edu. 


(% Photivs, 
Bibl. num. 176, 
Pag. 392, ex 
Theopompo. 


will have it that Seneca tranſgreſſed againſt hiſtory; 
but not that the temptation of crouding many great ex- 
amples of morality into a chorus, has made him have 


recourſe to the aſylum of a prolepſis, or confound his 
Chronology. I can beſides all this maintain, that Se- 
neca's words are no proof of what Valeſius alledges 
them for, I mean Mopſus's death in Africa. The paſ- 
ſages he produces from Tertullian and Apuleius, only 
prove that Mopſus was honoured as a God in that 


country; but he ought to have alledged ſomething. 


more expreſs from his authors, before he offered 


them as witneſſes of a man's deceaſe in ſuch or ſuch 


a place. 

[F] Mopfus loſt his life in another kind of conteſt.] 
This by no means reſpeCting Chalchas, I ſhall venture 
to ſay, that Strabo's tranſlator has not rendered theſe 
words right, £ yover fs Tv 468 Ths ν⁰-⅜nWs̃ tew 
PELUFUATIV, UAAG e ig dey ms. Neque de di- 


vinatione duntaxat eos contendiſſe fabulantur, ſed etiam 


de imperio (21) . -- - And it is reported, they not 
only contended about divination, but likewiſe about 
command.” This eos neceſſarily refers to Calchas and 


(21) Strako, lh, 
XIV, Page 464. 


Mopſus ; we muſt therefore expect to ſee them diſ- 


pute for command, yet nothing of this appears by 


the ſequel ; it is Mopſus and Amphilochus that fall 


out. Strabo has expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a manner 
as not to have any ſhare in this ſmall cenſure. 


 MORGUES (MarTTHEw ve) Sieur de St Germain, preacher in ordinary to 
Lewis XIII, and firſt almoner to Mary de Medicis, this king's mother, made him- 

ſelf very much known by ſeveral libels he publiſhed againſt cardinal Richelieu. 

/a) Matthieu de born in Vellai in Languedoc (a), and was of a family which had been praiſed by Lewis 


He was 


Pulci preceptor to Leo X (5). He turned Jeſuit, and taught ſome claſſes at Avig- 
non in the college of the ſociety (c). He quitted this profeſſion ſome time after, and frir à TH. 


(c ) Premiere 

Lettre de change 
de Sabin a Nico- 
cleon, pag. 711, 
of the Pieces pour 
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(9) Id.! 
change p 
Pag. 92. 


946. dextrouſly leaping over the walls of the college (d), he capitulated at liberty, and 5 __ (10) Ibi 
() 18. ib. pag. made up the ulineſs as well as he could [4]. He employed in his juſtification a 85 
947. kind of dilemma, which was retorted upon him [BJ. He preached in Paris with great (4) Ibid. pp (11) Pr 

| | | | | e | po | Nr : ſucceſs 7 * ettre d 


[A] He leaped over the walls of the Feſuits college at 
Avignon . . and made up the buſineſs as well as he 


could.] What he advances on this ſubject, is incon- 


(1) Premiere 
Lettre de change 


ſiſtent with what was objected to him. This objection 
imports, That he became a prieſt in a ftate of apoſtacy, 
before he had by any diſpenſation diſengaged himſelf from 
the bonds which ſtill tied him by one end, to an order he 
had deſerted (1). Many, continue they, may have beard 
cardinal Spada ſay ſometimes as much, before whom you 


de Sabin a Nico- ſtood crying a long time to ſee if you could move him to 


cleon, fag. 716, 
of the Recueil des 
Pieces pour ſervir 


ſome compaſſion. Now hear what he anſwered to an 
author, who called him an apoſtate Jeſuit : He avhom 


> Hiſtoire, E- gu .accuſe, declares be was very young when he entered 


dit, 1643, in 440, 


into the faciety, and that he neither quitted it out of 
levity, nor libertiniſm. He might have married after 
his. retreat; if he pleaſed, or have choſen any other pro- 
feffion than that he took, being in no ſacred orders, nor 


(2) Morgues, Re- of an age to take them (2). Does not this imply, 


parties ſur la Re- 


ponſe a la Re- 
monſtrance, pag. 
7. 


that he quitted the Jeſuits before he had made any 
vow ? How then could he be tied to their order by 
one end ? Note, that he anſwers nothing, to what 
was ſaid of his teaching ſome claſſes in the Jeſuits col- 
lege at Avignon. We mult therefore believe the ac- 
culation true. Whence it follows, that he diſguiſes 


things, in ſaying, he was free to marry when he left 5 


the ſociety. | | 
[B] He employed a kind of dilemma which was re- 
torted upon him.] He tells us, that if the Jeſuits 


be men of probity, he ought to be praiſed for 
having kept good company; if not, he deſerves no 


« reproach for having left them. But it is true, they 
are men of probity, and it were wrong not to 
have continued with 'them, ſuppoſing either that 
a man left them to turn libertine, or that he could 
not leave them with a good conſcience, or that 
they themſelves could not juſtly diſpenſe with one 
© who had not made profeſſion againſt them (3). 
This is his anſwer : let us ſee what was replied 
to him : © Your argument reſembles thoſe daggers 
which were antiently made uſe of in tragedies : it 


_ Tos. ES 2... 


(3) Id. ib, paß 
$, 


enters into itſelf without giving the leaſt wound. 1 


turn it againſt you, and fay ; if the Jeſuits are 


y; if good, you cannot deny, but you are to 


6 
6 
vwicked, you deſerve blame for ee kept ill com- 
= 


lame in having left them. There is nothing to 

© to be faid againſt this.“ But it is true, they are 
men of probity, ſay you. This has always been 
s my opinion; but it has not always been _ 
3 | « You 


de Sabin 


(12) In 
he had b 
proached 
ſelling hi 
Netre-D 
Vertus. 


(13) Ibiè 
729. 


(14) Me 
Lettre d | 
Proteſtee 
923,9 


abo, . 


. ib, Pag 


(0 Ib. pag. 730. from which you expelled them (5). 


© IX 4 
Fat 


« weighed the Jeſuits and Huguenots in a balance, 


% Premiere © dom. Your diſcourſe is ſtill to be ſeen in print (4). 
Lettre de change Let us add to this another paſſage, which more di- 
ee Sabin a Nia ſtinctly informs us, that he hated the ſociety: he had 
ceon, Pag. Jb. jeft. Tell us of what order was that young monk 
« of your claſs, whom you got to hold your writings 

« a top of the wall while you leaped down; for it is 

not certain, whether he was a Carmelite, or a 

« Jacobin . .. . . Tell us, what was the true reaſon 

of that ſentence, by which, in one of your books, 

you have ſince condemned thoſe whom you de- 

« {erted, to be baniſhed France? Who ſays, that it 

was only the vexation of ſeeing one of the ſociety 

at the king's ear, who did not much recommend 

your preaching to his majeſty ? who pretends, that 

it was only out of pure ſpite to him? But it is moſt 

certain, that another of their enemies having aſked 

you, why baniſhing miniſters and Jeſuits together, 

* you would ſend theſe good Fathers into a better 

country than their fellow-exiles, to whom, however, 

you wiſhed much leſs harm? You anſwered, it was, 

that finding themſelves in a better condition, they 

* ſhould think leſs of returning into the country 

Some pages 
before he had been taxed with writing a book agarr/? 
a Feſuit, which he could not defend before the king in 


(6) Ibid, Pag. 


710, three words of which he compoſed his fine title, the two 
firſt were borrowed from Rome, and the third from 

(7) Becauſe he Athens. 1 | | 

had blamed his [C] He preached in Paris with great ſucceſs.] He 


adverſary for ta- 
king the name o 
Cleonville, half 
Greek, half La- city of the kingdom (8), and ſays elſewhere (9), that 
tin. there was not a pariſh in this great city, but he had 
| preached in. All the court, adds he (10), valued my 
(8) Morgues, Re- ſermons 3 the Doctors, Bachelors, Regulars, and the 
parties a la Re- k X : 

ponſe, pag. n. ft celebrated Lawyers of Paris enquired ofter them : 
. many of the curious have filled their table-books with 
them, and a great number of citizens of good ſenſe have 
(9) 18. Lettre de found great ſatisfaction in them. | 
change proteſtee, © [D] His enemies accuſed him of having fold this cure, 
Page 925. 926. put he denied it.] John Sirmond, under the falſe name 
(10) Ibid. pag, of Sabin, addreſſes him after this manner (11): You 
940. underſtand not ſo much as the two languages, which 


common uſe makes moſt familiar to well-bred men. And 


therefore ] look upon it, as a kind of ſpiritual prodigality 


(11) Premiere, 
_ de change in that honeſt man, who to recompenſe that little, you 
725. u Peg. avere capable of teaching thoſe children, he had committed 


to your inſtruction, gave you this cure (12), which you 


(u) In pag. 714 , old after a frau years, to go and put off your bad 


he had been re- 
Fir with 
elling bis cure of 
Nitre-Dame des 
Vertus. | 


French near the table of the late queen Margaret. 
Note, that it is obſerved (13) he had been curate of 
Aubervilliers. Let us ſee how he defends himſelf 
againſt the charge of _— his cure of Notre-Dame 
des Vertus. I refigned it, ſays he (14), into the hands 
of the deceaſed Mr Galemant, firſt director to the Car- 
melite Nuns in France. It was not poſſible to commit 
Simony with a ſaint, who did ſo many miracles in his 


( 13) Ibid, pag. 
7%. 


e life, and after his death, that they talk of canonizing 
Proteſtte, Pang im. Thus, in order to thruſt me into hell, Sabin 
923, 924. Would drag a bleſſed ſaint out of Paradiſe. The truth 


is, queen Margaret de Valois took me from that place, 
where the great reſort of people, kept a continual noiſe, 
enemy to the neceſſary repoſe of a man of letters. The 
cardinal de Foyeuſe commanded me, from that princeſs, to 
reſign the benefice into the hands of Mr de Galemant, 
who had been his great vicar at Rohan: be refigned 
it preſently after, to the Fathers of the oratory, «who 
Poſſeſs it ſtill, and who know 1 never had any recom- 
pence for it. | | 


« you equally condemned them to depart the king- 


the Louvre (6), and had been reminded (7), that of the 


c affirms in a ſmall piece, publiſhed in the year 1631, 
that he had preached two thouſand times in the capital 


MORGURS 


ſucceſs [CJ], and in the year 1613, was appointed preacher to queen Margaret (e). He 

was afterwards preferred to be preacher to the king in the year 1615, in Father Portugais's G Matthieu 4: 
place, and in the year 1620, was preacher to the queen-mother. rties ſur 
Notre-Dame des Vertus near Paris. They who writ againſt him accuſed him of having pane di 
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c 
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; — Morgues, Re- 
He had the cure of parties ſur la 


Remonſtrance au 


ſold this cure, but he denied it [D], He was named to the biſhopric of Toulon by Lewis Roi, pag. 7. 
XIII, but never could obtain his bulls. He gave his anſwer to the reproaches, 

which were made him on this occaſion, the beſt turn that could poſſibly be given it [ZE]. 

He retired to his father's houſe upon the confinement of Mary de Medicis. 
Richelieu who had taken meaſures to make him priſoner in that retreat [F], failed of his 


Cardinal 


alm; 


Vvou did not ſpeak in this manner, when having ſabiy be given it.] One of his adverſaries publiſhed | 
this (15) : | 
verſation commonly inveighed againſt the power of the Libelle intitule 


He is a renegado Jeſuit, who in his con- (15) Reſponſe au 


Pope, under pretence of defending the privileges of patho wre | 
the Gallican church, by that means ſowing, as much Roi, pag. 1 Kang 
as he could, the ſeeds of diviſion between the church »f the Recueil des 
and ſtate... . . . The moſt intimate friend he ever Pieces. 

had was Fancan, a man notorious for his impiety, 

a reputed Atheiſt ; and who was convicted of hav- 

ing always favoured the intereſts of Hereſy, both 

within and without the kingdom. This kind of 

converſation and company got him ſo ill a repu- 

tation, that the king having, at the recommenda- 

tion of ſome, who did not thoroughly know the 

man, nominated him to the biſhopric of Toulon 

ſome years ago, he could not procure teſtimonials 

from men of worth, {ſufficient to induce his holineſs 

to grant him his bulls ; ſo that he has been forced 

to quit his biſhopric.” I paſs over Matthew de 


Morgues's anſwer concerning his intimacy with 
Fancan (16), and only relate what concerns the re- (16) It is to be 


fuſal of the bulls. 


o 


c 


c 


A * * * * A * * A =: * * * * * 


His holineſs knew the malice ; 


* He whom he accuſes, aſſures found at the ele- 
him he never entered into a diſpute either for or venth and twelſth 
againſt the privileges of the Gallican church. Nor 1% OO 
was that the thing which ſtopped his bulls, but nos 

the ill offices of the cardinal, who was per- 

ſuaded by two malicious men, that the dignity of 

a biſhop, would render more conſiderable with the 

queen, a perſon whom they had always kept at a 

diſtance from her, becauſe they were jealous of his 

capacity and courage. If Mulot did once fall out 

with the cardinal, he would lay open his manage- 

ment with the late Mr Herbault, ſecretary of 

ſtate ; and if the biſhop of Mande du Pleſſis were 

alive, and would ſpeak the truth, we ſhould know 

all the tricks the cardinal played in this affair. 

| and one of the 

wiſeſt gentlemen of France can witneſs, what the 

Pope faid upon this ſubje& in granting the bulle, 

which were demanded, when leave was deſired to 

require a free giſt from the biſhopric upon other | 
conſiderations (17) He aniwered much the ſame (17) Morgues, 


to the Sieur Sirmond. Sabin fays alſo, that the bulls Reparties, pag. 


c 


c 


c 


e 


o 


for the biſhopric of Toulon were refuſtd me: he 10. 

is miſtaken. Cardinal Richelieu has retarded them 

by his artifices, but has not been able to get them 

refuſed. His holineſs is too juſt to deny me the 
recompence of the ſervices I have done · the church 

theſe twenty years, and the king too generous to 

ſuffer his nomination to be condemned. Some, 
againſt the rules of charity, ſtruck in with the 
cardinal who oppoſed me : but the difficulty was 
removed, when, of my own accord, I be:ged of 

the king, that he would permit me to recommend 

a biſhop : which his majeſty granted with regret. 

J kept a part of the revenue, which the revenge of 

the cardinal has deprived me of, becauſe I detended 

the reputation of the princeſs, who has given him | 
an hundred times more (18).” He does not diſown (18) Idem, Let- 


his friendſhip and intimacy with Mr Servin, Gillot, tre de change 
and Derivaux, "thoſe true Frenchmen, worthy magiſtrates, proteſtee, pag. 


and uncorrupt judges (19). 


924, 923. 
I relate theſe things, only to ſhew the ſpirit which | 


advanced or retarded promotions at that time. I be- 2 Id. ib. pag. 
lieve theſe baſe intrigues will laſt as long as the 
world. 


[F] Cardinal Richelieu had taken meaſures to make 


him priſoner in that retreat.) Cardinal Richelieu 4: 
patched a commiſſion to the Sieur de Machault, intendant 
of Languedoc, to ſeize the perſon of Matthew de Mor. 
gues. The intendant charged the provoſt of Nilmes, 
and that of Vellai with the execution of it, and wrote 


6 


to the judge Mage of Puy, and ſome lords, to af- 


LE] He gave his anſwer to the reproaches made him ſiſt the king's officers in taking him. The mmi 
upon the refuſal of the bulls, the beft turn that could peſ- * fron was to take St Germain dead or alive, to ſeize all 
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(f)) bid. Pag. 5. 


g) Du Chate- 
let, Sirmond, 
Balzac, Dupleix, 
Er. 


aim; for St Germain made his eſcape before the archers arrived, The queen- mother 
having left Compiegne (F), and deſigning to publiſh an apology, ſent for him and com- 


manded him to anfwer a writing, intituled The defence of the king and his mini in 
which the honour of this princeſs had been treated with great W He pobliel in 


1631 the anſwer ſhe deſired [G}, and afterwards ſeveral others 
of the cardinal Richelieu (g). The worſt was, that he had before 


againſt the flatterers 
publiſhed books full of 


this catdinal's praiſes [H J. This gave his enemies room to beat him with his own 
weapons. He followed Mary de Medicis out of the kingdom, and returned not into 


_ © his papers, without making an inventory of them, 


(20) Id. Repat- 
tres, pag. 4+ 


© (ar) 14. id, Pag. 
35 4. 


(22) See the Life 
of cardinal Ri- 
chelieu, Tom. ii, 
pag. 162, 175, 
Duteb Edit. 
1694. 


(23) In the arti- 

cle GRAN- 

DIER, in the 
text, between 
the remarks [D] 
and [E]. 


(24) It is in the 
collection of Mr 
du Chatelet. 


(25) Ibid. pag. 
N. 560, 561. 


and ſend them to Bettucaire 5 whilſt the priſoner 
© ſhould be conducted to Mande, to be put into the 
* hands of the biſhop (20).” The author believes that 
this pe, who had been valet to the cardinal, 
would have got him ſtrangled or poiſoned without noiſe. 
He had notice of the deſign the night before the in- 
tended execution, quitted his father's houſe, and 
found a retteat in the auillleſt country of France, where 
he was concealed for fix weeks, with all manner of 
inconveniencies to his health. . .. . What was cruelleſt, 
ſays he, in all this proceeding, was the affliction which 
the bt of the proveſt and archers gave my father and 
mother, who were very old, for I was the youngeſt of 
eight children, and had grey hairs. He pretends that 
the cardinal deſigned to diſpatch him, to prevent 
his writing a Hiſtory. * This good lord, /ays he (21), 
well knew that St Germain was not a man of the 
« times, that Gop had given him a little ſenſe to ob- 
« ſerve how things were managed, that his ſoul was 


« juſt enough not to ſuffer innocence to be over- 


* whelmed without a ſigh, and that his courage was 
not ſo mean as to forſake his miſtreſs in her ſuf- 
« ferings. The cardinal was jealous of theſe qualities, 
« which are not for his turn: he ſuſpected what was 
not, but what might be. . . . . He reſolved to impri- 
© ſon a man, who did nothing that could juſtly diſ- 
« pleaſe him, but who one day might give a true 
« hiſtory of the times, and frankly declare what he 
had known good in the queen's conduct, and evil in 
the cardinals.” | | | 

It is very probable the cardinal dreaded St Germain's 
pen, and had ſome ſuſpicion of the libels it would 
produce, and which afterwards ſadly mortified his E- 
minence. We ſee that in all the negotiations for re- 
calling the queen-mother, he ſtipulated that St Ger- 
main, who by defamatory libels, had omitted nothing to 
rob him of his reputation, ſhould be delivered up to 
the king (22). This great man had the weaknels to 
be extreamly vexed by ſatires, as I have related elſe- 
where (23). | M4 

[G] He publiſhed in 1631 the anfwer ſhe defrred. 
It is intituled, True and wholeſome advices of Francis 
Loyal, concerning the calumnies and blaſphemies of the 


Sieur des Montagnes, or an examination of a libel, in- 


tituled, a defence of the king and his miniſters. It is 


one of the principal tracts of che collection of pieces 
in defence of the queen-mother, which has been fo 
often reprinted. | . 
[H] He had before publiſhed books full of this car- 
dinal's praiſes.] The author of the anſwer to his re- 
monſtrance to the king (24), cites ſeveral paſſages of 
them, to convict him of a contradiction, which might 
deſtroy all his credit. An extract alſo of a letter, 
which he wrote the ſeventh of June 1627, to the 
cardinal, was alledged (25), in which he promiſed 
him a perpetual and inviolable adherence, found- 


ed on the remembrance of the great benefits he had 
received, and on his admiration of the eminent qua- 
lities of this miniſter. 


This was ſomewhat puzzling 
to our de Morgues, let us ſee what he ſays in his own 
juſtification. In the firſt place he ſuppoſed that his 
adverſaries repreſented him as a fatirical author, from 
the books he had written before his rupture with the 
cardinal. But this was not their thought, they only 
inſiſted on the books he publiſhed for the queen-mo- 
ther, after ſhe was at variance with this miniſter. He 
might ſo eaſily have underſtood their meaning, that 
there is ground enough to ſuſpect him of inſincerity 
in this point. In the ſecond place he pretended, that 
the cardinal's ill deſigns did not ſhew themſelves, till 
after the perſecution Tired up againſt the queen- mo- 


ther. Let us cite his own words to each of theſe 
ints. 
Fa Germain never writ any thing but two pieces con- 
cerning public affairs, one by command of the cardinal, 
5 3 


France, 


and the other at his earneſt requeſt. The fir u- 
tituled Chriſtian Truths * a I 8 
that the queen had reaſon to complain of thoſe, who rob- 
bed her of the education of her children. . . . . Th 
dinal highly approved this piece, which was the mani- 
fefto of Angers : poſſibly he calls that at preſent a defama- 


tory libel, which he once declared was a work full 
of Divine and human reaſons, and which has ſerved hi: 


defign. . . . The ſecond piece, which he would fligmatize 
with the name of an infamous libel, is, the Divine 


without paſſion, evritten in defence of the cardinal, and 


to filence abundance of foreign writers, aſſiſted with the 
memoirs of ſome Frenchmen, ⁊ubo had given ſo much trou- 
ble to this good lord, that his mind and body were equal. 
ly indifpoſed. If he owns this book is wicked, which is 
to be ſeen poſtſcripted and enlarged with his own hand, 


in the original copy drawn up from memoirs furniſhed 


by himſelf, ſacrificed to his entreaties, and to the com- 


mand he cauſed the queen-mother to give the author 


(who as a good miſtreſs , was willing to ſave the car- 


dinal from deſpair ) the writer will condemn. himſelf 
rather for having exceeded in praiſes, than offended by 
calumnies. Moreover it ought to be conſidered, that this 


piece was written in the year 1626, at which time 
the cardinal kept within ſome bounds, was in the good 


graces of his miſtreſs, and concealed his deſigns, till juch 


time as he had obtained power to make them take e 
fe: ſo that it cannot be ſaid, that the things mf 
have been ſaid to his advantage, before he threw the 


kingdom and all Europe into confuſion, can ſerve to 


Juſtify him, when accuſed only of more recent crimes ; nor to 
convitt a man, who efteemed the cardinal, before he 


was changed or detected (26)..... If you ſay that (26 M 
W Germain changed his nate, he wwill tell _—_ car- r 5. 
dinal changed his way of life, that GOD himſelf 


treats us in à different manner when wwe are fanners, 


from what he does when we are in his grace. The 


cardinal had not yet diſcovered his defigns. . . . He avhom 
Hou accuſe of levity . . . . has learned, ſince the year 
1626, the ill ations the cardinal had committed Be- 
fore that time; and thoſe which are public and which 
ae have ſeen, induced us to inform our ſelves with more 
exattneſs of thoſe tramſacted in the dark .. Contra- 


diction muſt relate to the ſame time, and to the fame 


action (27). | | 
It mutt be allowed, it was hardly poſſible to make 
a better apology than this, for that dans of 


pen Which he was accuſed of. Whether he acted ſin- 


cerely in this defence, is another queſtion. We may 
venture to ſay by way of conjecture, that if the in- 
tereſts of the cardinal had always been the ſame with 
thoſe of the queen-mother, and he had been guilty 


of every thing elſe, except the hardſhips ſhe endured, 
St Germain would have continued to praiſe and to 


defend him, againſt the libels of the Auſtrians and 


French male-contents. The diſcoveries he might have 


made of this great miniſter's actions, would never 
have been deſigned for the information of the public. 


Let it however be confeſſed, that he was to be com- 


mended on ſeveral accounts; for he would never 
have been ill treated by the cardinal, if he had not 
manifeſted a ſteady ſoul, unſhaken by cowardice, 
and capable of facrificing his fortune to his fidelity, 
for the intereſts of his miſtreſs. We ſhall ſee below 
(28) the praiſes a critic has given him. 


Note, that he owns ina letter of the ſeventh of June mark IK]. 


1627, he had great obligations to the cardinal, and 
had received ſeyeral benefits from him. Nevertheleſs 


in a work publiſhed in the year 1631 (29), he ſpeaks (29) Morgue 


thus, this good prelate, who calls the pen merce- 
* nary, which had written for the cardinal... . . has 
forgot to aſk him, what he gave St Germain for 
* the Divine without paſſion, and what in recompence 
of many other ſignal ſervices ; as particularly, for 
an exact ſearch made by him within and without 
the kingdom; for papers, memoirs, men, 

an 


e Car- 


(30) - 
ther 
the Le 
| chang! 
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85 Pag. 8. 


. ib. bag. 


In the re 
[X]. 


Morgues, 


arties, Pag: 


(30 Add to this 


theſe quords of 


tile Lettre de 
change proteſtee, 


ag. 941: Car- 
40 Richelieu, 
whom all his 
fatterers hold for 


the moſt learned, 


and the fineſt ge- 
nius of the time, 
has often em- 
ployed and expe- 
rienced mine, in 
ſolid and curious 
matters, in La- 
tin, in French, in 


proſe and verſe. 


academy. 


(31) Pelliſſon, 
Hiſtoire de I A- 
cad. Frangoiſe, 


pag. mM, 305. 


© (32) 14. ib. Pag. 


MORGUES. 


France, till after the death of the cardinal. He forced Father Sirmond's nephew, one 


of his principal antagoniſts, to quit the field [I], and, as he had foretold during his 


diſgrace (5), he obtained the royal privilege to publiſh his books; 
year 1670 (i). He lodged a long time at the Incurables, in the ſuburbs of St Germain, III. 
and died there being eighty eight years of age (k). He preached there every year (i) Patin, Let- 


He lived to the 
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(b) See the re- 


the penegyric of St Joſeph [X J. He boaſted much of the Hiſtory he had written of ve 
Lewis XIII, and faid he would enjoin his heirs to print it after his death. Patin has ſpoken 
more than once of this work LI. Balzac treats Matthew de Morgues very ill in the firſt 


« and treatiſes, which might give him an inſight in- 
to foreign affairs; and for a great number of curio- 


« ſities (30), and ingenious inventions, which he was 
fond of, and received with thanks, but which were 


followed the next, or even the ſame, day, by ill 
offices with the queen, and eſpecially with his ho- 


+ lineſs's nuncio ; to whom he ſignified, that St Ger- 


main was author of the Divine without paſſin, in 
« which he himſelf was ſtruck at under covert expreſ- 
* ftons, tho' the cardinal had added, with his own 
hand, the paſſage that could offend him. This is 
„the coin in which he has paid the pen, which 
is called Mercenary. This is not only curious, 
but even highly probable. The cardinal had ſuch 


diftant views, ſo much ambition, and ſo many ene- 


mies to deal with, ſo many ambuſhes to prevent 
and to lay; that he was forced to ſpread his ſnares 
every where, and always have two ſtrings to his 
bow. | | 

C1] He made: ... Father Sirmond's nephew quit 
the field.) This I find in the hiſtory of the French 
Mr Sirmond . . . . wrote ſeveral pieces 
© ſor the cardinal, upon the affairs of the time, and 
© moſt of them under feigned names. The abbot de 
St Germain, who was a writer of the oppoſite ſide, 


* uſed him very ill in the piece which he intituled 


the Chimerical Embaſſader. He writ an anſwer to 
© it, which is inſerted in Mr du Chaſtelet's collection. 
The abbot de St Germain replied, and treated him 
„ ſtill more injunouſly, which obliged him to write 


a a new piece in his defence. But cardinal Riche- 


lieu and king Lewis XIII happening to die in this 
Jjuncture, he could never obtain, under the regency, 


© a licence to print this book. This troubled him 


* mightily, and ſeeing at the ſame time his enemy 
returned to court, and the favour veering to the op- 
* polite ſide, he retired into Auvergne, where he 


died being about ſixty years old (31). This Mr 
Sirmond was a member of the French academy, and 
you ſee he had the mortification to be forced to yield to 
a rebel-writer, who had not only uſed him ill, but 


even attacked the whole body of the academy, which 
had almoſt the ſame deſtiny as Sirmond; for it found 


no redreſs, it ſaw the triumph of it's cenſor, and the 


works of this haughty critic printed with the royal 
licence. Mr Pelliſſon ſupplies me with proofs, The 
© firſt that wrote againſt the academy, /ays he (32), 


67, & ſeq. * was the abbot of St Germain, who was then at 

| Bruſſels, accompanying the queen-mother, Mary de 

© Medicis, in her exile. As he never left inveighing 

* in his writings, and that with the greateſt animo- 

* lity againſt every action of cardinal Richelieu, he 

fell upon the French Academy in a very injurious 

manner, confounding it with that other academy, 

which the Gazetteer Renaudot had erected in the 

* office of intelligence; whether he deſigned this mi- 

* ſtake, or whether he was actually miſinformed of 

* what paſſed in Paris. The academy would not anſwer 

* him by a book on purpoſe ; but Mr du Chaſtelet, 

" Reg. & 30, s who was a member of it, and whoſe pen the car- 

Fuillet 1635, © dinal made uſe of to anſwer moſt of theſe Bruſſel 

— _ © libels, was defired, upon an offer firſt made to the 

33) Matthien de © alſemby by himſelf, to add a few lines on this 

fi 0 fo 25 head; which were afterwards read, and approved 

Preface of the cot. by the ſociety *. The pieces of the abbot de 

lon of his * St Germain againſt cardinal Richelieu, have been 

— which be © lince printed at Paris (33) in two volumes, after 

ws EO © the death of the late king Lewis XIII: Mr du 

theſe werd, 3 © Chaſtelet's anſwers were part of a work, which he 

pe that my had not finiſhed, being prevented by death, and 

1 y 1 7 _- been printed.” 

we a e preached there every year the panegyric 

reftly e 3 Se Jeſepb.] This I learn from a moſt ingenious — 4 

— of the Cilm, which is a continuation of Parnaſſus Reformed, 


and is intituled, The war between the antient and mo- 
dern authors. Mr Gueret there ſuppoſes that upon 
VOL. IV. Ne. XCVI. 


letter 


the arrival of abbot de Morgues at Parnaſſus, cardinal 


580, Tom, iii. 


(+) 1d. ib. pag. 


579˙ 


Richelieu and Balzac would oppoſe his taking a place 


among the Hiſtoriaus; and that his Eminence made the 
following ſpeech. Behold, behold, here is the man, who 
alone has attempted to 1 the glory of my miniſtry ; 
behold the only pen, which I was never able to gain, 
and yet I now have met with him, after whom I have 
fometimes marched entire legions in vain, and the purſuit 
of <whom has made me loſe more than one campaign. 1 
well knew, continued he, that TI ſhould catch him in 
one world or the other ; it is but fit he ſhould now pay 
for all the damage he has done me, it is fit I revenge 
my ſelf of that invincible malignity, which neither the 


fear of puniſhments nor the hopes of rewards could cor- 


rect in him; and if the god, which preſides here, 
does not do me juſtice, I will quickly make him him ſen- 
fable, that I hade not fpent all my force againſt Ro- 
chelle (34). He ſuppoſes that this abbot © with an un- 
* daunted look, and above all fear, only ſhook his 
© head, and looking upon his Eminence, your haughty 
carriage, ſays he, is out of date; you have no armies 
© here to back it, the day of your reign is over, 
* and I have this advantage of you, that truth 
* marches by my ſide, and that I am ina place, where 


* (35). Mr Gueret adds (36) that the abbot eſcaped 
the * ſtorm, that was intended to be raiſed againſt him 
but there enſued a great conteſt, what place he 
* ſhould hold, whether among the Hiſtorians or tke 
© hbellers during the wars. Each fide offered very 


© ftrong arguments on this head, and the diſpute had 


© never been ended, if he himſelf, tired out with this 


(34) Guerre des 
Auteurs, pag. 
104. Dutch E- 


dit. 


vou hold no other rank, than that of an author 


(3 8 Id. ib. Pag. 


106. 


10g. 


troubleſome formality, had not bethought him of 


* gaining a little riſing ground which joined to Par- 
© naſſus, where all the learned of his character and 
profeſſion, place themſelves out of the way, that they 
* may have no fellowſhip with the reſt, whom they 
< term profane. | 
© ran forward to meer his friend, and after ſeveral 
mutual embraces, you renounce then, ſays he to 
him, the panegyric of St Joſeph, and this good 
* faint has loſt in you, one of the moſt zealous of his 
© adorers, and his preacher in ordinary ** 

If I have collected more particulars than the text 
of this remark required, it was by the way of an in- 
troduction, which informs us, what the opinion of a 


* 


« 


fine wit had been of our Matthew de Morgues. 

[LI Patin has ſpoken more than once of his Hiſtory 
of Lewis XIII.] Here is an extract of his 35 iſt 
letter, dated the twentieth of March 1665. Ve- 


Biroüat, who firſt deſcryed him, 


** Every year 
he preached at 
the Incurables on 
the feſtival of 

St Joſeph, 


© ſterday, being the feſtival of St Joſeph, Mr Mat- 


© thew de Morgues, who is eighty two years of age, 
« preached the ſerman at the Incurables, where he 
© lives, in honour of St Joſeph, before the queen's 
© majeſty : he is the author of the pamphlets pub- 
« liſhed at Bruſſels againſt cardinal Richelieu, in vin- 


dication of the queen- mother, whoſe almoner he 


© was: he is a legrned great man, and has by him a 
© juſt hiſtory Ahe late king Lewis XIII, which he 
does not for the preſs till after his death; 
© he has got fix manuſcript copies of it, which he 
© has committed to fix of his beſt friends, who will 
© not fail to execute his intentions in due time (37). 
Let us ſee alſo what he has ſaid in the 458th letter. 
It is probable this Hiſtory (38) will be confuted 
© by that which we are promiſed by Mr Matthew 
de Morgues, Sieur de St Germain, who begins from 
© the birth of Lewis XIII, and continues it to his 
death: this gentleman will not ſuffer his Hiſtory 
© to be printed in his own life-time, but he tells me 
© he has put it into the hands of thoſe who will 
© be faithful to him : you muſt know he is eighty 
four years old; I am far from wiſhing his death, 
© and 1 ſhould be very ſorry for it, yet I ſhould be glad 
© to ſee this Hiſtory, whereof I have heard him tell 
« ſome very notable particulars and ſurprizing truths, 
"EVI both 


(37) Patin, Let« 
tre cceli, pag. 


39. Tom, iii. 


(38) That of 
cardinal Riche- 
lieu, by Father 
le Moine. 


(36) Id. ib. fag. 
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: Vita Jo. Bapt. 


258 MORGUES. 


J) In the edi- 


MORINUS. 


letter of the eighth book (7). To crown his inconſtancy, ſays he, of a deſerter, as we have 


Len in to” it Knotn him from more than a dozen parties, he muſt, for bis laſt trade, turn paraſite do the 


is dated the fif- - 45 
th of July . 
Ep ; fre ! 
ought to be 
1635. 


| © 'both to cardinal Richelieu's diſhonour, and in defence 
(39) Patin, Let- © of the queen-mother (39). This man, ſays he, in 
uy 5 3 another place (40) * knows moſt of the court in- 
345, "Me © trigues for ſixty years paſt, part of which he has 
(40) Idem, Let- been an eye witneſs to, having lived in the fa- 
tre pxxix, pag. mily of the queen-mother : the Hiſtory he has writ- 


574, of the ſame © ten will be very curious, and will bring to light 


volume, © ſeveral memoirs hitherto concealed, and very ſad 


* truths concerning the miniſtry of this cardinal, who 


ruled France moſt cruelly, & in wvirga ferrea, and 


with a rod of iron.“ Here you ſee two men, 
one of which was not fit to write, the other not 
the beſt diſpoſed to read the Hiſtory of cardinal! 
Richelieu impartially. Patin hated all abuſeof ſovereign 
power ; reaſon and nature endued him with this 
paſſion, which threw him into an exceſſive averſion 
for the cardinal ; he gave credit to all the ſlanders an 
_ Hiſtorian could invent of him, and therefore could not 
judge as he ought to do, of the merit of this Hiſtory : 
for to paſs an equitable judgment, a man muſt be en- 
tirely free from affection or hatred. With much 
more reaſon muſt we ſay, that Matthew de Morgues 


MORINUS (Jonn BayT1sT) Phyſician and royal profeſſor of mathematics at 


RILLALC. 
was Wholly unqualified to write the Hiſtory in que- 


aniards, and ſecretary to the diſaffefted French at their court. Note, that he was not 
{poſed towards cardinal Mazarin, as he had been towards cardinal Richelieu; for if 
we may believe the Patiniana, he wrote the libel intituled Bons Avis ſur pluſieurs mauvais (% Pad, 
avis. It is a defence of cardinal Mazarin, to which it is thought Mr le Laboureur «wrote A e 
an anſwer for the prince of Conde, Both theſe pieces are good for nothing (in). 


ſtion. He had been perſecuted by his Eminence; he 
. | (41) Statui res 
hated him mortally ; he would conſequently have «9a; Populi Ry 
miſrepreſented matters, every thing muſt have ap- mani . per 
xared criminal to him; and if any thing had 450 eo mag 
ooked fair in his own eyes, he would have ſup- 7" mihi a fe 
. * 5 . 0 tu, partibys 
prefſed or tarniſhed it's luſtre. It is certain, that they Rp. ann, 
who have had to do with the cardinal, have left us ber erat. 
wretched 9 of him; ſome have ſaid too much IVπi be 
good, and others too much ill; ſome meant to ac- 7e be tray; 
wledg tain, his fa d others to ma 5. b. 
nowledge, or to obtain, his favours, and others to ,,,, pe- 
revenge themſelves for his injuries; they all wanted | much abe , 
that diſintereſtedneſs, which is eſſential to a good 45 I wa: wy d. 
Hiſtorian ; they either hoped, or feared, or hated (41). Cd ts any 
Matthew de Morgues would however have had this 1 7 17 . 
advantage, that moſt readers would have given a ſpe- 25e by Ale 20 
cious name to the licence he had taken. You will be» far. 
find above (42), in a paſſage of Tacitus, the confir- Salluſtius, in 
mation of what I have faid. It muſt be owned, that Cen Bl 
we are naturally more inclined to ſuſpe& the Hiſto- © * 
rians who praiſe, than thoſe who blame. See the (42) In 6... 
remark [A] of the article of the marſhal de M A- ticle May. 
| LAC (Lewis 
DE), citat, (iq. 


Paris, was born the twenty third of February 1583, at Ville Franche in Beaujolois. 
Hie went through his courſe of Philoſophy at Aix in Provence, afterwards ſtudied Phyſic 
at Avignon, and was admitted Doctor there in that Faculty in the year 1613. The year 
following he went to Paris, and was entertained in Claude Dormi biſhop of Boulogne's 
family, who ſent him to make diſcoveries about the nature of metals in the mines of 
Hungary. He went down into the very deepeſt pits, and thinking he had diſcovered 
that the earth is divided like the air into three regions; he wrote a treatiſe on this 
ſubject [A]. Upon his return to his prelate, who entertained a Scotch Aſtrologer, he 
began to reliſh Judicial Aſtrology [B], and by the rules of his art calculated the events of 
the year 1617. He found that the biſhop of Boulogne was threatend either with death 
/a) And yet he Or impriſonment, and failed not to acquaint him with it. The prelate only laughed at 


was infatuated 


— it (a), but meddling ſoon after in ſome intrigues of ſtate, and miſtaking the right ſide, 
Wi t1 . t 1 5 x : | | 
Morin. Afirolg. he was treated as a rebel, and caſt into priſon. Morinus was entertained by the duke of 


Gall. lib. xxili, 
pag. 648. 


[ 4] He aurote a treatiſe on this ſubjject.] It was the 
firſt he publiſhed 3 it came out in the year 1619, under 
the title of Mundi ſublunaris Anatomia. They who 
(1) Ve com t1 have written his life, pretend that he proved by ſo 
eee wee ge many ſolid arguments, that the bowels of the earth 
etiam triplex re- are divided into three regions, that he gave a vogue 
gio in terræ vi- to this opinion, without ſupporting it by the authority 
ſceribus animad- of any antient Philoſophers (1). An opinion has a 
var hop _— vogue, when it finds followers, and this is all I mean 
32 ** 7h 2 5 by it. As for the reſt, this work was dedicated to 
dem validiimis Mr du Vair, keeper of the ſeals (2), who had been 
rationum mo- patron to our Morinus at Aix in Provence, when he 


mentis adeo ſtabi- was ſirſt preſident there, and who was alſo his diſciple 


. hy TE * in the Mathematics in the year 1608. Finding how 
pe 1619 libel- well qualified Morinus was for the ſciences, he en- 


tentia etſi nulla 
Philoſophorum 
veterum autho- 
ritate ſulciatur, 
ſuos tamen ha- 
beat ſectatores. 


relates this. Anno quippe 16 Nilluſtriſſimus D. 
Du Vair, Senatus Aquenſis Proto ſes, fuit meus 
in Mathematicis diſcipulus; qui obſervata mei inge- 
© ni: ad ſcientias aptitudine, tam validè mihi perſuaſit 
* ſtudia mea per decennium intermiſſa repetere, ut 
anno 1609, Aquis Sextiis ingreſſus ſim Philoſophiæ 
* curſum, ſub D. Marco Antonio, tunc temporis 
Philoſopho celeberrimo; & anno 1611, curſum Me- 
2) Vincentius * dicinz ſub Profeſſoribus Regiis Fontano & Merin- 
4 in E- © dolo, viris etiam librorum editione famoſis (3). - - - 


lo, ut hæc ſen- couraged him to reſume his 2 Morinus himſelf 


Morini, pag. 3, 


nu m. 16. 


piſtola de tribus Vor in the year 1608, the moſt illuſtrious Mr du Vair, 
2 « firſt prefident of the parliament at dix, was my ſcholar 


© in Mathematics, who, 2 ny capacity for 
to) Marinas, inf the ſciences, ſo powerfully perſuas ed me to reſume my 
Befenſione ſux _ * ſtudies, which had been diſcontinued for ten years, that, 
Difſertationis de in the year 1609, I entered upon a courſe of Philoſoph 


r 


Luxemburg, brother to the conſtable de Luines, in the year 1621 [CJ, and lived in 


cian to the queen (6). 


his 


© lofſopher at that time : and in the year 1611, a courſe 
© of Phyfic under the royal profeſſors, Fontaine and Me- 
* rindol, who avere likewiſe famous by the books they 
Hawe publiſhed.” | 1 
[B] His prelate entertained a Scotch Aſftrologer ; he 
began to reliſh Fudicial Aftrology.) His name was Davi- 
ſon, he renounced Aftrology, applied himſelf to Phy- 
fic, and became very famous by his works, and by 
the courſe of Chemiſtry, which he publickly taught 
in the royal garden of Paris (4). He was invited into (4) It gx; print 
Poland (5), and had the honour to be firſt Phyfi- ed at Parts in 
| One thing I mutt not forget, the year 1635. 
which is very remarkable, that Daviſon grew out of 3 
conceit with Aſtrology, becauſe of the uncertainty of (5 ** ng 
this art, and betook himſelf to Phyſic. Morinus, on 7**' 2 
the contrary for a like reaſon, was diſguſted with 
Phyſic, and applied himſelf to Aſtrology, and 55 (6) Ibid, 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that they deſerve to be ranke 
among the famous men of that age. Eft vero quod ix 


ipſo (Daviſſono) ac Merino non leviter admiremur, artium 
nempe quas profitebantur factam ab utroque veluti permu- 
tationem : Aſtrologiam Scotus, ſcientiam alter Medicam 
ſectabatur; uterque proceſſu temporis, poſt experimenta 
complura in arte propria, nil ſubeſſe certi deprehendit, unde 
animus amborum fluctuans, in quo pecdem fyeret, non in- 
veniebat. Tædet itaque hunc & illum aberrantis ple- 
rumgue judicii, Medicus ergo in Afrolgum vertitur, & 
in Medicum Aſtrolgus, tam fecundb exitu ut beati tranſ- 
fuge, inter hujus ætatis viros inſgnes aunumerari me- 

reantur (7). 2 | (% Ibid 

[C] Morinus was entertained by the Duke of Luxem- 

burg . .. . in the year 1621.] They who have given 
wn 1 life leave a chaſm here, which betrays _ 
I 7 at: wan 
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8) Mori 
Defenſ. | 
ſertationi 
mis, pas 
105. 


(9) Quen 
28 fui 
deſerere 
mam eju 
titudinen 
dicens ill. 
diſceſſum 
bum leth 
tra bienn 
quo etian 
tuus eſt. 

rin. Aſtr 
Gallica, 

XV1l, Pa 


* 


7 
be yatbe⸗ . 
not ex. . 
any 

nd was 
free fun 
nce of 
ar, 
„ in 


Bell 


the ar- 
ARIL- 
LE Wis 
tat, (10). 


It was print- 
t Paris in 
year 1635. 


Vita Morini, 
4, nun. 


Ibid. 


8) Morin. in 


Defenſ. ſuæ Diſ- 
ſertationis de ato- 
mis, pag. 106, 
107. | 


9) Quem de- 


mum fui coactus 
deſerere ob ſum- 
mam ejus ingra- 
titudinem, præ- 
dicens illi ante 
diſceſſum mor- 
bum lethalem in- 
tra biennum ex 
quo etiam mor- 
tuus eſt. Mo- 
rin. Aſtrolog. 
Gallica, lib. 


vvii. pag. 398. 


4 rim, pag. 6, 
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| MORINU'S. 


his family eight years. As ſoon as he heard of the death of Sainclair (Y, royal profeſſor 
of Mathematics, he put in for his place and carried it. He took the oath of profeſſor 
in February 1630. He was adviſed to marry his predeceſſor's widow ; but the firſt 
viſit he made her, he found ſhe was juſt going to be buried [DJ. From that time he 
took a firm reſolution never to marry, and kept it all his life. 
friends. He had acceſs to great men, and even to cardinal Richelieu [ZE]: 


want of judgment. They ſay, the impriſonment of 
the biſhop of Boulogne had left Morinus deftitute of 
ſupport, if he had not been entertained by that duke 
in 1621 3 and they had juſt before faid that this biſhop 
was impriſoned in 1617. What became then of Mo- 
rinus in this interval of four years ? 'This ought at 
leaſt to have been ſhewn. Let us fill up this chaſm 


by a paſſage of Morinus himſelf, who tells us, that 


after his prelate's fall, he lived with the abbot de la 
Bretonniere, as Phyſician in ordinary, till he was en- 


tertained by the conſtable's brother during the ſiege of 


Montauban. © Manſi, Jays he, (8) apud Epiſcopum 4 an- 
nis, tum ſolicitatus a reverendiſſimo D. de In Breton- 
niere ſancti Ebrulphi in Normania Abbatis optimi, 
me cum ipſo durante gravi peſte Pariſienſi in Nor- 
maniam contuli, ejus Medicus ordinarius. Anno 
autem 1621, dum Rex obſideret Montem Albanum, 
vocatus fui in Aulam ab illuſtriſſimo mihique valde 
amico Domino Ludovico Tronſono, Regi à ſanctio- 
ribus Conſiliis & ſecretis, ut eſſem Medicus ordi- 
narius Ducis a Luxemburgo, quod zgre tulit opti- 
mus Abbas. - - - - J continued with the biſhop four 
years, and then being ſollicited by the very reverend Mr 
de la Bretonniere, the excellent abbot of St Ewroul in 
Normandy, I went with him into Normandy as his 
Phyfician in ordinary, during the time of the great plague 
at Paris. But in the year 162T, whilſt the king be- 
« fieged Montauban, I was called to court by my good 
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friend the moſtilluſtrious Mr Lewis Tronſon, privy-coun- 


« ſellor to the king, that I might be Phyſician in ordinary 


© to the duke of Luxemburg, which the good abbot took 


ill He often complains of this duke's ingratitude, 
and ſays, it was the reaſon of his quitting him; and 
as he was taking his leave, he threatened him with 
a diſeaſe, which carried him off in two years (9). 
[D] He had been adviſed to marry his predeceſſor s 
evidow . .. . . He found ſhe was juſt Boing to be buried. 
Morinus governed himſelf by the ſtars; and finding 
they did not adviſe him to marry, he reſolved to live 
a bachelor. However, the perſuaſions of his friends 
ſnook him in ſuch a manner, that he thought on ma- 
trimony in good earneſt, the rather, becauſe Sain- 
clair's widow was reputed rich, and a favourable oc- 
caſion offered of ſucceeding, not only to this profeſ- 
ſor's chair, but alſo to his bed and caſh. He was going 


to pay his devoirs to the widow, and to make the 


firſt overture of his deſign. But ſeeing the door of the 
houſe in mourning, and underſtanding from the neigh- 
bours that the gentlewoman was juſt going to be 
buried, he was ſeized with an extream aſtoniſhment, 
and immediately ſet a fixed reſolution never to marry. 
No doubt this confirmed the good opinion he had con- 
ceived of Aftrology ; Hoc honore magiſterioque pol- 
lentem familiares amici conjugio propoſito ſtabilire 
* firmius voluerunt : vivebat anteceſſoris conjux memo- 
rati modo Sanclari, non abjicienda quidem illa 
plane, & quam opibus non contemnendis inſtru- 
ctam popularis fama jactabat, par eſt, inquiunt 
ut quemadmodum Sanclari cathedræ, fic & ejuſdem 
opibus ducta ipſius uxore ſuccedas: conſilio iſtiuſ- 
modi ſæpius repetito Morinus tandem acquievit, 
Dominamque inviſere ea mente conſtituit, & pro- 
cum gerere prima vice: propior factus ædibus ni- 
gra veſte videt limen obſeptum, docentque vicini 
Sanclari conjugem eſſe mox ad tumulum efferen- 
dam. Id audiens quantum obſtupuerit, cogitate: 
tum vero de cœlibatu perpetuo conſilium ſibi quon- 
dam ducibus aſtris injectum, certiſſimum fore decre- 
vit, omnibuſque in poſterum renunciare nuptiis, & 
quicquid vitz reliquum eſſet in doctrinis ac librorum 
ſeu lectione, ſeu ſcriptione placido tenore tranſigere, 
atque in amicorum convictu ſuaviſſime conſeneſcere. 
Hoc fixum apud ſe ratumque nunquam poſtea vio- 
lavit. Quid enim libero lectulo jucundius? numquid 
uni conjugi moleſtiarum plerumque ſeminario tot 
amicos tamque illuſtres anteferret ? (10) - - Aud he 
* determined to fpend the remainder of his life quietly in 
* ſtudy, in reading and writing books, and in the agree- 
able converſation of friends, This firm and fixed reſo- 


ſertus fuiſſet, ab eiſque me liberaſſet, & Aſftrolggia circa 


5) He died the 
twenty ninth of 
June 1629. 


He made himſelf many 
and he 
obtained 


* lution he never afterwards broke. For achat could be 

* more comfortable to him than a free bed? Should he 

* not prefer jo many, and ſuch illuſtrious friends, to a wife, 

* wwhots commonly the ſource of trouble and vexation ?* All 

this is worthy of a profeſſor of Mathematics. His 

friends had been often forced to return to the charge 

in perſuading him to marry ; they backed and ſup- 

ported the motives of duty in the caſe, by thoſe of in- 

tereſt ;' and when at laſt they had gotten his conſent, 

he prepared for his firſt viſit with ſo much tranquil- 

lity, that the Lady had time enough to die before 

ſhe received it. He was ſo little inguifitive about his 

miſtreſs, that he heard nothing of her ſickneſs, before 

he knew ſhe was going to the grave; nor did he 

know that, but by coming himſelf to the place, to 

make the firſt declaration of love. This has much of 

the Philoſopher in it. 

The ſcheme of his nativity preſaged him nothing 

but misfortunes from the female ſex (11). He con- (11) See the re- 
teſſes that in the year 1605, he received two dange- mark [O]. 
rous wounds on account of a woman (12), and that 

next to the grace of Go p, he owes to Aſtrology the (72) Die nona 
happineſs of ſtopping the fatal conſequences of his Juli ww” = 
conſtellation : for having diſcovered the influence of *&1... — 
a certain ſtar in the exaltation of Venus, which was famoſam mulie- 
found in his horoſcope, he took ſpecial care of him- rem. . . He re- 
ſelf, being apprized from whence all the misfortunes . n oof 
came, which he had gone through on account of Kr: „ Juy 
women. Tot mala, infortunia, magnaque wvite peri- 4; 3 * 
cula mihi propter mulieres acciderunt in juwventute, ut wiurds, upon 
jam illa recogitando ſtupeam, inultoque plura & forſan the account of M 
deteriora mibi accidiſſent, niſi Deus Opt. Max. mei mi- of Ae 


N i FE rs # Gall. /:b, xxiii, 
35 mee nativitatis annum quo huic ſcientie ſiudere ceþi, pag. 617. It 


infauſtæ & mihi per experientiam periculoſe illius con- is likely he takes 

ſtitutionis monuiſſet (13). in | =» - - the _ 
DE] He had acceſs to great men, and even to cardinal Om MT 

Richelicu.) The author of Morinus's life, ſpeaks of 

it in thele terms (14): * Richelieus Cardinalis im- (13) Id. ib. 

* menſus ille genius, judicio nunquam, ubi quempiam | 

« pertentaſſet, errante, dignum ea exiſtimatione Mori- (14) Pag. 6, 
num duxit, ut ipſum ad ſecretius Muſæum admit- zum. 33. 

teret, deque negotiis momenti graviſſimi conſuleret. 

Cardinal Richelieu, that waſt genius, who was 

never miſtaken in forming a judgment of any man, 

thought Morinus ſo deſerving, that he admitted him 

to his ſecret councils, and conſulted him in matters of 

the greateſt moment. This is a very mangled ſtory, 

and fuch as panegyriſts uſually give : we do not find 

in it the cardinal's change to Morinus, nor this Aſtro- 

loger's furious rage againſt the cardinal. Let us ſupply 

this omiſſion. Morinus being poſſeſſed with the falie 

notion, that he had found out the true ſcience of lon- 


K W A mw mm . 


| 1 and that the cardinal did him a very great 


injuſtice by refuſing him the recompence which ſuch a 

diſcovery deſerved (15) ; conceived an extream indig- 15 3 
nation, and a moſt lively reſentment againſt him, mark IJ, at 
which laſted as long as he lived. He went no more the end. 
to wait on his Eminence, and it was only out of love | 
to Mr Chavigny, his patron, and for the glory of 
Aſtrology, that he made a prognoſtication which the Rendition tn 
cardinal deſired of him. Priuſquam Pariſiis diſce- 1642. 

deret (16) optavit ſcire quid de ſua valetudine atque 
vita ſentirem eo in itinere, non quidem per ſe (quem (17) Teſtantur 
ab annis 4, non videram ob denegatam mihi re- quidem omnes A- 
munerationem ſcientiæ longitudinum a me in- res 1 

| | = - . fcientiam illam 
vente (17), utcunque ſuo ſcripto eam mihi pollici- perfecte demon- 
tus fuiſſet) ſed interpoſito Magnate ſibi fidiſſimo, ſtraſſe, ſed Car- 
& mihi amico, ſcilicet illuſtriſimo D. Comite de dinalis Richelius 
Chavigny, qui ad tertiam uſque vicem meum ea de P*rfidia & prodi- 
re judicium petiit, quod libenter recuſaſſem ſi potu- eee 
iſſem: at ipſius Magnatis obſtrictus beneficiis, & me promiſſo 
ro honore Aſtrologiæ tandem reſpondi Cardina- præmio inique 
em eo in itinere cum vitæ periculo ægrotatu- fraudavit. Mo- 
rum (18). - - Before he left Paris, he defired to 15. ubi ſupra, 
know what I thought concerning his health and lift in Ws Page 
that journey, not indeed direttly himſelf (for I had | 
not ſeen him for four years, becauſe be refuſed me the (18) Morin, i! 
recompence, tho' promiſed under his own hand, for fand. — xxiii, pay 
: Sap 


— 


(16) This relates 
to his journey to 


/ eee 


We e 2 
* * 


(19) 1d. ib. 
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MORINUS. 


obtained from cardinal Mazarin a penſion 


of two thouſand livres, which was always 


duly paid him, He was conſulted as to future events by ſeveral perſons, and it is ſaid 
that his figures frequently indicated what came to paſs [#]. He was not very fortunate 


in his predictions concerning a ſecretary of ſtate, who depended very 


ing the ſcience of Longitudes ), but by the moſt noble and 
illuſtrious count de Chawigny, his confident, and my 
good friend, who aſted me three times to give my opi- 
nion in that matter, auhich I would fain hat de- 


* clined if I could: but having obligations to this noble- 


* man, and for the honour of Aſtrology, at laſt I an- 
« favered, that the cardinal would be ſeized with a dan- 
« gerous illneſs in that journey.” He ſpeaks diſadvan- 


tagiouſly of his Eminence in his books, and imputes 


to him all the misfortunes of Europe, and eſpecially 


the war between France and Spain in 1635. Qui 


« bellis per totam Europam excitatis pluribus homi- 
num millionibus ferro, flamma, fame, peſte alul- 
* que modis cauſa mortis extitit (19). - - = Who, by 
* flirring up wars throughout all Europe, was the cauſe 
© of the death of many millions, by favord, famine, pe- 
* ſtilence, and other ways. . 


_ © ropam ferro, flammis, ſanguine, fame, peſte, & ca- 


* Ib. Pag. 647. 


(20) Id. in Diſ- 
ſertat. de atomis 
& vacuo, pag. 


31. 


(21) Berner. A- 

natom. ridiculi 

muris, Page 192, 
193. | 


* daveribus horridam, idem contra Cardinalem depre- 
« cantibus, quod olim Brutus poſt cladem Philippicam 
noctu aſtra intuens contra Antonium, ex Apiano, 


Jupiter ut ferias qui horum eſt cauſa malorum “. 


Many, over all Europe, which is become frightful to 
© look at, by reaſon of the ſword, fire, blood, famine, 
peſtilence, and dead carcaſſes, imprecate the ſame curſe 
upon the cardinal, which Brutus formerly after the 
« overthrow of Philippi, lifting up his eyes to the ſtars 
« by night, imprecated upon Antonius from Appian, 


0 Fowe, ftrike the man, who is the author of all 


theſe calamities. 


He obſerves that the cardinal declared this war 3 


out conſulting either the ſtates of the kingdom, or the 
parliaments. Gallia bellis civilibus, & extraneis ad- 


| huc wigentibus, admodum attenuata, Cardinalis Riche- 


lius, inconſultis Regni comitiis, aut Senatibus, ſed ſponte 
propria, horrendum bellum inter Reges Galliæ & Hiſpa- 
nie declaravit, quod adbuc perdurat, quamwuvis omnia 
paſſim ad extremam deſolationem redacta conſpician- 
tur (20). See what Mr Bernier anſwered, who ac- 
cuſed him of ingratitude, and of ſpeaking evil of the 
perſon of Lewis XIII, and even of invalidating the 
royal authority: An-ne, quamtumve fit crimen 
* publice efferre, non poſſe Chriſtianiſſimum Regem 
indicere bellum, inconſultis comitiis, aut Senatibus, 
diſceptare meum non eft . .. . verum jus belli indi- 


cendi abſtuliſſe Regi, ut illud transferres in Cardi- 


o 

* nalem Richelium, non video qui poſſit id crimen a 
« publicis ac Regiis animadverſoribus tolerari. Prætereo 
quam injurius, & ingratus fis adverſus tantum Car- 
« dinalem, a quo tot bona accepiſti, & cui maledicere 
tamen tam privatim quam publice non deſinis, eo 
* dumtaxat nomine, quod exſatiare immenſam tuam 
© aviditatem noluerit, dum, ob tuam illam chimæram 
© longitudinum inventarum, contendiſti tibi ab illo 
* deberi montes aureos. Nempe hoc loco illi attribuis 
non modo uſurpatam tyrannice authoritatem, &c (21). 
* - - - Whether it be, or how great à crime it be, openly 
* to publiſh, that the moſt Chriſtian king cannot declare 
* auar without conſulting the ſtates of the kingdom, or 
* the parliaments, it is not my buſmeſs to diſpute . . . 
© but to take the right of declaring war from the 
© king, in order to transfer it to cardinal Richelieu, is 
* a crime of ſuch a nature, that I do not ſee how it can 
« be tolerated by the public magiſtrate, who derives his 
* authority from the king. I paſs by your injuftice and 
© ingratitude to the cardinal, from whom you have re- 
* cerved ſo many favours, and whom notwithſtanding 
you are continually reviling, both in public and private, 
© only forſooth becauſe he would not gratify your immenſe 


+ awvarice, whilſt you pretended he owed you mountains of 


© gold for that whimſical notion of ours of having found 
© out the Longitude. For here you charge him not only 
« avith an uſurped tyrannical authortty, &c. 

[F] It is pretended, that his figures indicated what 
came to paſs His firſt eſſay was that of foretelling 
the impriſonment of the biſhop of Boulogne ; but his 


maſter- piece this way, and what gave him a mighty 
3 


* 


. Pluribus per totam Eu- 


much on his 
Aſtrological 


reputation in his art, was the foretelling that Lewis 
XIII ſhould be ſeized with a dangerous diitemper at 
Lyons, but not die of it. Præſgniſicatus Bononienſi 
Prefuli carter . }. . quaſi primum in hac facultate pe- 
cimen Morino fuiſſe dici poteſt. Ab hoc tyrocinio magiſte- 
rium afſecutus oft Ludovico XTIT Lugduni egrotante (22). (ae) vin Me 
The queen-mother alarmed at the fatal predictions of ni, bag. 13 1 
ſome other Aſtrologers, writ to cardinal de Berulle, un. 61, © 
deſiring he would prevail with John Baptiſt Morinus 
to calculate the king's nativity. Morinus readily 
obeyed, and found by the ſtars that the king's ſick- 
neſs ſhould be great, but not mortal. His prediction 
was right, and met with a royal recompence. The 
other Aſtrologers were {ent to the gallies. Quod 
cum ex prædicto contigiſſet ſplendidam vati ſuo 
© mercedem ac Rege dignam contulit, cæteris qui | 
* male monuerant, ad remum amandatis (23), forſitan (23) Compzr 
quod minime juſſi in annos Principis inquiſiſſent (24). With this whe 
© - - - Perhaps becauſe they had, without orders, calcu- the been ſai in 
* lated how long the king ſhould live.” Hereupon we TORI 15 
are aſſured he was the only perſon permitted to con- tion (3. by 
template the King's ſtars, as heretofore there was only | 
one perſon, who had the privilege of painting Alexan- (24) Id. ib, 
der the Great (25). One of the Phyſicians of Lewis | 
XIV (26) propoſed the erecting a new place of Court- (25) Moin fl 
Aſtrologer in favour of Morinus, who ſhould be a kind Ss OY 
of aſſiſtant to his majeſty's Phyſicians. His having eien fork 
frequently experienced the truth of this man's pre- ut ohm uni A. 
dictions, was what induced him to make this motion, belli concetfum 
However the project did not take. I Morinum vera ” u ee 
ex federibus vaticinantem cum ſcepius comperifſet, ac Vita Meri Y 
crebro ejus operam feliciter atque utiliter expertus efſet, thd, _ 
multis eum meritis ſibi plane addixit, hocque agitaverat 
animo, & ipſa re jam ſatagebat eum Aſtroligum inter 
aulica miniſteria conſtituendum eſſe, qui primario medico- 
rum Regis comes et adjumento futurus, & quidem ex Mary de yi. 
Galeni placito. Morinus having ſent word that cis. 
Lewis XIII was threatened with iome ill accident, Wi 
this prince was adviſed not to ſtir abroad that day. Lb. i, « 
He kept up all the morning, but after dinner, being 4% dat 
weary of his confinement, he would go out to catch _ 
birds, and had a fall. Do not let Morinus know it, 
ſays he, it will make him too proud. Pomeridiano 
tempore contineri pertæſus awiculis poni retia jubet, 
dumque ipſe attentius ea tenderet non adwertens con- 
cidit, fune arctius tibiis alligato, qui ſeindi nec mora 
debuit. Rex afſurgens, cavete, inquit, Morinus neſciat, 
nimium ex caſu meo tumoris admitteret (27). Cardi- (27) Vita Met 
nal Richelieu, deſirous to know whether Guſtavus A- ni, pag. 14, 
dolphus was long lived, ſent the hour of this prince's un. 62. 
nativity to Morinus, who miſled but by a few days of 
foretelling the time of this great warriour's death, and 
that miſtake happened only for want of noting the 
hour of his birth with the neceſſary exactneſs; ſome 
minutes were ami's in it over or under (28). Some- (28) Ibid. pat 
thing like this we are told of Guſtavus's ſword, which 74» _ 
fell into Morinus's Hands: the figures are deſcribed 3 Gall 
which the Aſtrologer obſerved on it, for he was ſkilled %. xi, par 
it ſeems in the Taliſmanic art. They add, that cardi- 399. 
nal Richelieu had a very good opinion of our Morinus's 
ſkill, that he got him to calculate his own nativity 
(29), and would not ſet out on his journey to Perpig- (20) Vin Mi 
nan before he had comulted this Aitrological oracle, ni, pag. 15 
who was miſtaken only ten hours as to the time of his zum. 74. 
Eminence's death (30). Having ſeen the ſcheme of 
Cinqmars's nativity without knowing whoſe it was, 
he ſaid that man would loſe his head. I omit a world 73 
of other inſtances, a catalogue of which is given us, 
and only ſay, that it is pretended the greateſt ob- 
jections againit him were, that he was miſtaken ten | 
days in the death of Lewis XIII (zi), and ſix- (41) Ib. 2c. N 
teen in the death of the conſtable de Leſdiguieres (32), nun. 63: 
and had not given his beneſactreſs Mary de Medicis the 
requiſite aſſiſtance in his way; for this good queen (32) l. on 
often complained, that the Aſtrologers had been the 64. 
cauſe of her misfortunes. The wh on the laſt of 
theſe heads is this, that Morinus never had conſulted 
the ſtars about the deſtiny of this queen, and being 
ordered to do it a few days before ſhe left the king- 
dom, he had not time to finiſh his calculations : the 
queen departed without giving Morinus notice, ere 

| | without. 


(26) Vautier, 
who had been 
firſt Phyſican ty 


(30) Ibid, nun. 
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without ſtaying till her nativity was reCtified. Cur amabo 
fiderum ille adeo peritus, & per ea rerum futurarum acer- 
rimus indagator, Dominam ſuam Mariam Mediczam 
meritam de ipſo quam optime nulla opitulatione ab ſtellis 
obtenta juvit? Sic ajunt emuli : nonne ſepius exagge- 
rant iidem de ſuis faticanis aftrologis conqueſta eft, ſe tan- 
quam d preftigiatoribus deceptam in tot calamitatum in- 
cidifſe voragines, unde emergere nequjverit ! Enimvero 
guidnam iſti caperata Fronte Cenſores dicturi ſunt, ubi au- 
dierunt Reginæ hujus nativitatem nunquam a Morino ex- 
phratam fuiſſe? cum tamem paucis ante diebus quam ad 
exteros ſe fuga reciperet, id ipſum fieri juſſerit, aſtrolggo 
bi autem Morino non admonito re infecta diſceſſiſſe (33). We. 
E (+5) 1b- Pg. ſhall ſpeak below of his predictions againſt Gaſſendus. 
,, 987+7% am very ſure the moſt incredulous cannot but be pleaſed 
. with the paſſages which I have here related; becauſe 
they ſhow how the greateſt ſtateſmen ſuffer themſelves to 

be infatuated with judicial Aſtrology, and that even in 

the XVIIth century they have not been exempt from 

this folly, at the courts of the teſt princes in Europe 

0 (34). Queen Chriſtina wanted to ſee Morin the firſt 

ch se be fel time the had been at Paris, and declared ſhe took him 
= wing Tet to be the ableſt Aſtrologer in the world (3 5). Itis a 
69 Quaprimum ſign ſhe had employed him in ſome figures, or had taken 
EF ice Lutetiam ve- the pains to conſider thoſe he had erected. I obſerve 
it Morinum ad that the miſtake of fix days in the death of Lewis the 
= ridendum accerfi- Juſt, ſeems nothing, when we conſider it only in a 


5 A general view; but when we know the circumilances 
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. num perſpicaciſ- of it as related by Gaſſendus, we cannot forbear ſaying, 
* * WWE fmum pam & that it was one of the greateſt mortifications an Aſtro- 
nenn = 1 loger could receive. | 5 
are let, e , 16, an. Gaſſendus ſays, that Morinus paid him a viſit the 
n uni a- tran twenty ninth of April 1643, and told him, I remem- 

| wenty P 43 a 
raren ber you confeſſed to me five or ſix months ago, that if 
a gs: I could notify the day on which a great perſon ſhould 
Mann, die, on whoſe nativity I had taken much pains, and 

| who was then indiſpoſed, you will look on it as a 

| _ convincing proof, both of my capacity, and of the 
FROM: excellence of my art. I now come to acquaint you 
— 5 that the king will die upon the eighth of May next. 
2 Med-  Gaſſendus has not forgot to obſerve, that Morinus 
had given him no anſwer concerning this great perſon, 

- = who was ill at that time, and who died ſoon after 
6,in,4 wa (#6) This was (36). He obſerves alſo, that about the end of April 
bee BE undoubtedly car- 1643, the Phyſicians declared, that Lewis XIII would 
| nal Richelieu. die in a ſhort time, but as to the day of his death, 
= there was a diſagreement among them. Morinus de- 

3 clared to Gaſſendus, that the third of May would be 

I extreamly dangerous to this monarch, who however 

ſhould linger out five days longer and no more. Gal- 

ſendus, without dwelling on tue conſideration, that this 

prognoſtic was made at a time when there was no 

) Vita Mot Low of the king's recovery, waited for the event 
Pag. 13, as a thing that might be of ſome e e with 
* reſpect to Aſtrology, ſince he had no reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the ſymptoms obſerved by the Phyſicians, ſerved 

as a foundation to Morinus's prediction, and knew 

withal, that this Aſtrologer had ſtudied the nativity 

. of Lewis XIII, with infinite application, and boaſted 

ane that he had by it diſcovered the days of each particular 

4% Mart incident in the courſe of this monarch's life. If there- 

kroſog. Gall fore this art had any kind of certainty, it muſt be in 

| xvi, pay relation to the laft day of the king's life. And ob- 

9. I ſerve Gaſſendus was informed, that Morinus had told 

3 others, that, by the rules of Aſtrology, the king was 

= in danger of dying not only the eighth of May, and 

)) Vita Mar ſome days preceding, but alſo on the ſixteenth and ſe- 

| page 1 venteenth of the ſame month. He ſaid nothing of 

ook I the fourteenth, which yet was the day of his death 

DN © (37) I take this (37). Thus we manifeſtly ſee, that his pretended ſci- 

0) n the 128th ence was illuſive, and that the miſtake of fix days is 
4 I —_—_ Page in this caſe a deciſive blow. | 

3 Ke den. [G] He was not fortunate in his predictions concerning 

© limuris; but it © ſecretary of fate . . . . who depended much on his Aftro- 

S ; I logical oracles.) I mean the count de Chavigni, and 

1) 16. Pag — er- ſhall give an inſtance of his credulity with relation to 

un. 65; 4 Cale _ Alirology. Having determined to go into Provence in 

- E yy, e a. the year 1 646, he deſired to have Morinus along with 

1 is k Jo. Morini. him; but as this Aſtrologer never undertook any thing 


without the approbation of the ſtars, he would not 


3 (33) Morin, a. Venture upon this journey, except they promiſed him 


I 1d Gallica, good ſucceſs. He therefore deſired time to conſult them, 

ep. and after that, promiſed to accompany his Mecenas 

I (50). He eons he would leave it to him to chuſe a 
ö e 


MORINUS. 


Aſtrological oracles [G]. He publiſhed a great number of books U J, but had not 
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propitious hour for their departure, and aſſured him, 
that experience would teach him, how material a thing 

it is to ſet out in an enterprize under a favourable diſpo- 
ſition of the ſtars (30). Mr de Chavigny would con- ; 
teſt no ſuch point with him, but aſſured. him of his (39) oftrih- 
intire ſubmiſſion. Morinus found, that the beſt time Dominum 
to ſet out would be upon the ninth of May, nine mi- logia non alie- 
nutes after four in the morning, and defired that num rogavi, ut. 
thing might be ready that moment. The orders of ipſi placeret me 
the ſecretary were ſo punctual and ſo well executed, 3 
that every thing was accordingly ready at that inſtant. — 
He had four good dials in his garden, on which they re, ſeque exper- 
obſerved for half an hour together, the approach of turum quanti eſ- 
the critical minute, and took coach preciſely at the *t momenti ſuſ- 
time when the ſhadow on the dial had reached this 7.0; gow 
minute. They arrived happily at Antibes: and when inchoare, bid. 
Mr Chavigny, who was count of it, was about to re- pag. 778. 

turn to Paris, he was informed by his Aſtrologer, 

that it was requiſite to conſult the Heavens about the 

hour of their departure. He was no leſs tractable now 

than he had been the firſt time, he ordered every thing 

to be got ready with ſuch exactneſs, that he and his 

retinue were on horſeback preciſely at twenty ſeven 

minutes after four in the morning of the ſecond of 

July. Fuerunt rurſus omnia pro diſceſſu parata ad 

* ipſum momentum, expectavitque mecum illuſtriſſi- 

mus Dominus in ſuo cubiculo, feneſtris ad Orientem 

* apertis donec ſolem ortum conſpexit, tuncque ſine 

more conſcendit equum cum toto comitatu (40). - - - , Ibid. 2. 
All things were again got ready againſt the momen 40) * 

© prefixed, and the moſt noble count and [ waited in his 46 

* bed-chamber, the wwindews towards the eaſt being open, 

* till be ſaw the ſun riſen, and then immediately he took 

* horſe with all his retinue. Their return was very 

proſperous, the maſter, and ſervants, and horſes, ar- 

rived all in good health, notwithſtanding the heat of 

the ſeaſon. But when he came to Paris, he diſcovered 

ſome intrigues of the cabinet againſt his fortune. He 

was accuſed among other things, of having taken an 

Aſtrologer with him to conſult about the dettiny of the 

king, the queen, and cardinal Mazarin, &c. (41). (4) Ibid. pag. 
Finding that his adverſaries had made him greatly ſuſ- 783. 

pected, he twice defired Morinus to tell him whether | 

the ſtars threatned him with any misfortune. Mori- 

nus anſwered him they did not, and adviſed him to 

wait on the cardinal ; but precautioned him, that 

all hours were not alike propitious, and that he would 

chooſe him one by the rules of Aſtrology. He choſe 

him an hour in which the tenth houſe, which is that | 

of dignities, went very well (42). Chavigny followed (42) Ibid, pag. 
his directions, and was very well received by the car- 784. | 
dinal (43). I only relate all theſe things to ſhew tie 
weakneis of thoſe who ſometimes fit at the helm. (43) Ibid. 

The deſtiny of nations and kingdoms is in their hands, 

whilſt their own depends upon the caprices and viſions 


of an Aſtrologer. Their paſſions and ideas have com- 


monly a greater ſhare in the government, than the will 
of the monarch, becauſe they dextrouſly infuſe into 
him whatever they have a mind to. And thus whilſt 
they are managed by the counſels of an Aſtrologer, 
may it not be ſaid, that the happineſs and miſery of 

the people depend on this Aſtrologer? This ſecretary | | 
of ſtate was named in the year 1645, for the embaſly | 

to Munſter (44). It is probable he would have taken (44) Ibid. pag. 
Morinus along with him, to know the critical minute 779. This no- 
when this or that memorial ought to be preſented, or mination was re- 
this or that anſwer given. Would not this have been oel. 
hazarding a thouſand good opportunities of advancing 

the general peace ſo neceſlary to all Europe? Mori- 

nus made ſuch account of the doQrine of elections (45), (45) Thus the 
that he believed, there was nothing more uſefal to Aſtrologers call 
kings, or their firſt miniſters, than a council of three — of the 
Aſtrologers who ſhould have the ſchemes of nativity, . the nk 
not only of all the neighbouring nas but alſo of the planets, and 
all the great men of the court (46). By this means, the poſition of 
ſaid he, we ſhould know the favourable conjuncture the Heavens. 
to begin a war, what confederate prince would act firſt, 
and what generals ought to be choſen. We ſho 
not give the chief directions, as is uſually done, to an 
unſucceſsful prince; we ſhould not take the year that is 
molt adverſe to him, and moſt propitiqus to the prince, 


(46) Morin, ibid. 
cap. iu, Page | 
773» 


” 


his enemy; we ſhould not chuſe unfortungte S: 
and what I have ſaid, adds he, of war, *ought to be 


applied to the marriages of kings, „ Ce. 
Dir TY Let 
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the ſatisfaction to ſee his favourite work printed, which had coſt him thirty years 


labour, 
and 


Let us now come to the falſities of his predictions con- Operations at the biſhop of Bolougne's, and afterwards 
cerning the count de Chavigny. had conferences with the greateſt maſters concerning 


He had foretold that lord ſhould have a fit of fick- this art; he had alſo converſed about the great work * (65) lie 
neſs, but ſaid nothing of his impriſonment: Yet Mr with two famous perſons, one of which had ſeen the 4. 
de Chavigny continued in good ealth 8 but was made P hiloſopher 's Stone, and the other had been preſent .at ; 4 
1 Now ſee how they excuſe this Aſtrologer: the experiments, which one Sylvius had made of his 3 
They pretend that he foreſaw both the impriſon- powder of projection before the king. This Sylvius 4 
ment and and the ſickneſs, and was more inclined to was condemned for his crimes ; but his art was no ways $ 
determine for the former, but did quite the contrary, cenſured : his writings were kept by Cardinal Riche- . 
becauſe Mr de Chavigny had declared, that he would lieu, who made uſe of them for finding the Philoſo- WE (66) See 
laugh at any prediction of impriſonment. © Ultimum pher's Stone at his houſe at Reuel. Alter Suvio guo- _— Mor 
« quod infimulant Chavignii carcer eſt, quæ ſolum fuit dam ipfimet regi ſui pubueris experimentum præbente inter- E preps. 
_ © erroris interceptio : cum enim in annua ipſius revo- fuerat, quod guidem enarre prolixius non eft bus loci ; B Alien 
© lutione ex aſtris & morbum & carcerem colligeret, & noſe ſuffecerit ab ſcelena damnato ꝙlvio, artis tamen ejus pcoken e 
ad carcerem prædicendum proclivior fuiſſet Aſtrologus, nyſterium minime damnatum «fe, cum paſtea Richeliæus WE that for 
« zgritudine tamen rem decidit. Namque & ipſe Cha- Cardinalis ex bujus diſciplina danmati, ſcriptis ab eodem . — 
© vignius hujus forte qui carceris eſſet, metus diſſimu- tradita, in fornaculis Kuellianis juſſerit multa tentari „ N 
lator, aut tale nihil fibi metuens (ſe quippe apud au- (54). In the year 1633, Morinus publiſhed Trigone- 7 3 | 
lam gratiofiſſimum eſſe conſidebat) carcerem 11bi fru- metriæ canonicee libros tres; and in 1635, a book inti- 0h Mor, 667 Re 
| © ſtra intentari dixerat ; vates itaque noſter arti ſuz tuled ud Deus fit (55). He compoled 1t in a Geome- 39. Ws: = compen 
„// iv recoyer one of bis friends, who was —@= WS 0 
| vi, pay. 16, For Mr de Chavigny believed he was in wery great fallen into Atheiſm. He dedicated it to the clergy of (55) Ib, n, % mit. 
num. 79. © favour at court: and therefore our Aſtrologer diſtruſt- France, and thought he deierved a handiome penuon 8 Judgment . pag 
ing a little his own art, abas for this time miſtaken.” for it all his life (56). He enlarged it in 1655, and ef A* er Wo 
A poor excuſe ! He was likewiſe reproached with be- re- printed it with this title, De vera cognitione Dei ex be en i = = 
ing deceived about the marriage of this lord's daughter. o nature lumine (57), it is the firſt book of his Afrolo. Life written FC) _ 
I relate Mr Bernier's words ſomewhat at length, be- gia Gallica. One Peter Baudouin, Sieur de Montarcis, Mr Ballet, RY arty 
cauſe they let us ſee the impoſtures of this ſort of peo- his old diſciple appeared againit him on occaſion of this 115 8 . n 
ple : Illis ( guos habere amicos wultis & d quibus mag- treatiſe, pretending that it was only the copy of a treatiſe 6 
* nam mercedem fperatis) ſcilicet omnia fauſta, ac vi- of Richard de St Victor. He charged him with the (56) Prove, (69) 8i 
tam præcipue longævam pollicemini; nam aliqua fame crime of Plagiariſm, with reſpect to ſeveral other penſionem an. mY 
5 * hiſce, illiſque temporibus occurſura pericula; of his writings. This the autuor of Morinus's life gruam in il. TR 
© {ed benignos eſſe ſiderum aſpectus, qui malignis po- tells us (58), but Morinus himielt fays nothing of the um mee e WE fitebor 
« tentiores, illa ſuperanda præmonſtrent. Quamquam matter, but, on the contrary, that this Mr de Montar- DING = Author 
ne ſic quidem defugere odium, ac infamiam poteſtis; cis had pirated on him (59). I his accuſation was doubt- Gallicani Oe * ene 
cum loquuti ad gratiam, & juxta inania veſtra placita, leſs the reaſon of his adveriary's recriminating and convocatis m. — 
« ſpe inani illos lactatis, qua ſe deluſos dum ſentiunt, maintaining, that John Baptiit Morinus was a Plagiary. 1035. Min, e haberi, 
* mirum quibus vos, artemque veſtram diris devoveant. It were to be withed, there was leis contution, and 722 "ju %. 
Id vero, ut tibi imprimis contingat, familiare eſt, cui more Chronological order, in the catalogue that is ark — 9000 Pr 
publicitùs exprobrata ſunt innumera prope, & nota given us of his works. I his confuſion hinders me 1 = "ny 
publicè exempla, ut circa filiam illuſtris Comitis Chia- from doing what I would in this place: for it would (57) Vita M. Z £4 ui. 
* vinii; ut circa filium illuſtris Præſidis Gobelini ; ut require more time and more books to rectify it, than rin. un. 40, W - veritatis 
circa Præfectum ærarii Bullonium; ut circa illum, cu- I have by me. Let us go on however. Morinus pub- , _ =o ardentiu 
| jus cauſa cæſus fuſtibus, litem intentaſti coram Judice liſhed a book in the year 1631, which engaged him ($8) Ih _B 
(48) Berner. A- ſanctæ Genovefæ. (48). -- - - For, to thoſe (whom you in ſome replies; he intituled it, Famofi problematis de (0 Marino 4 (7 I 2 
natomia ride. abould make your Friends, and from æubom you expect great telluris motu vel quiete hactenus optata ſolutio. He de- — os. ; ay = ag 85 
muris, Pag. 138. © reqvards ) you prognaſticate every thing fortunate, and clares againſt Copernicus, and maintains this firſt work 91. "Be oy = 
— — * eſpecially long life ; and though they will meet with ſome againſt a Phyſician called Lanſbergius, and againſt Bul- 75's Pri bud I (72) Pr 
"ow . * dangers in theſe times, yet the aſpects of the ſtars being lialdus, for he publiſhed, in 1634, Reſponſio pro telluris ” P * * Bom 
| 3 denies * kind and more powerful than thoſe that are unkind, ſhew motu; and in 1642, Tycho Brahzus in Philolaum pro Kin - W Mo do. 
what concerns the © that they auill overcome them. But not even thus can telluris quiete. The year following he wrote againſt tis Scintiz Er-. Wi pr 
daug er of Mr jou eſcape hatred and infamy ; for as you ſpeak according Gaſſendus upon the tame ſubject, as we ſhall ſee be- ralis & ninety Y oy 
4 Coavign. © to the fawour of your own filly imaginations, you feed low. His diſpute upon the Longitude was no leſs lis. 3 
| « them with vain hopes, whereby when they find them- obſtinate : he pretended he had found it; this appears EE (74) M 
« ſekves deluded, they damn you and your art both to the by his book Longitudinum terreſtrium & caleftium nova frologi: 
© pit of hell. But this commonly happens to you in parti- & hattenus optata ſcientia, publiſhed in 1634. The - 158 
« cular, who are reproached with a thouſand notorious Hollanders had promiſed a hundred thouſand livres to * 


© inſtances, as with regard to the count de Chavigny's him that could make the diſcovery : the king of Spain W (5) T! 
« daughter, the illuſtrious preſident Gobelin's ſon, the trea- had promiſed three hundred thoutand (60). Morinus (60) Vin Mai WF commit 


© ſurer Buillon, and him upon whoſe account being cud- pretended he had merited the reward, for he believed ni, Pag. Il, this cau 
« gelled, you entered an action before the judge of St Ge- he had diſcovered the Longitude, and had given a de- 5* 
nevieve. 1 | | | monſtration of it in an aſſembly held in the Arſenal at 99.06 
[LH] He publiſhed a great number of books.) Since I Paris the thirtieth of March 1634 (61), but that (61) Ibid, mn 2 
(49) In the re- have already ſpoken of the firſt (49), I ſhall here be- glory was diſputed with him. Some ſkillful perſons, 51. 
. gin with the ſecond. It was printed in the year 1623, nominated by cardinal Richelieu, were of a different 
| under the title of 4fronomicarum domorum cabala de- opinion. George Frommius (52) maintained, that (62) Pe 
(50) See his tecta. In 1624 (50), not being able to anſwer by that invention was due to Longomontanus : Father Copenhag (7 la. 
Life, Pag. 9» word of mouth las he had prepared for it) the Theſes du Liris, the Recollect, boaſted that he himſelf had | 
wum. 38. which Antony Villon (51) would maintain, he an- come nearer the matter. Vallangrenus, Coſmogra- 
| ſwered them in writing. This Villon, who com. pher to his Catholic majeſty at Bruſſels, boatted 
(51) He wa. of : _ k , | 
SS ovence, Vinc. monly went by the name of the Philoſophical Soldier, of it alſo (63). Morinus had all theſe adverſaries (63) J. 5" 
Panurgus, de had poſted up theſes againſt Ariſtotle's doctrine, which upon his back, and was obliged to defend himſelf by . 30. 
tribus Impoſtori- were to be defended at the late queen Magaret's pa- certificates againſt the report made by cardinal Riche- 
bus, Page 57. lace, The aliembly was very numerous, when the lieu's commiſſioners (64). He was not diſturbed at it (6% this. f 
| firſt preſident ſent an order to Villon and his two com- in the leaſt, but maintained the affirmative without 12, mn. 5 (18) M. 
panions, not to maintain their propoſitions. There flinching : ſee the book he publiſhed in the year 1640. Defend, 
was afterward a decree of parliament againſt them, and Aſtronomia jam d fundamentis integre & exaclè reſtituta. Pg, 10 


(52) Tom. x, againſt their theſes. See the French Mercury (52), His great comfort was, that he obtained a pention in 
fag. 504, and where you will find an abſtract of Morinus's treatiſe 1645, of two thouſand livres. Hunc denique la- 
-_ —_— againſt the doctrine of thoſe Innovators. It is faid © borem velut in agro fterili non periiſſe common- 
ae ann. 192% in his life (5 3), that this book got him the reputation * ſtrat præmium ab ipſo rege, conſilioque ipſius ſe- 
een) Bars 5 of an able Chemiſt, and a ſubtle Philoſopher, and up- * cretiore tandem obtentum, cum enim ipfi anno 
mum, 38. on this occaſion we are told a thing which is worth 1645, libellum ſupplicem obtuliſſet, bina librarum 
| relating, Morinus had applied himſelf to Chemical: millia in penhonem annuam ex Regii montis abba- 

ö ö : | , «* tla 
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« tia conſecutus eſt (65). - - A laſt, the reward he 
< obtained from the king and his ag oi Jhewed, 
« that his labour was hot oft as on barren ground, for 
« having hunbh preſented to them a petition in the. year 
© 1645, he obtained a yearly penſion of two [thouſand 
res upon the abbey of Royaumont.” Let us not omit 
his Aſtrological notes againſt the marquis de Villen- 


(65) Ibid. num. 
54 


See the 
1 Cos 

i, where e r 2 
85 r of fubject printedl, which is aſcribed to Ptolomy (68). 
Aubignac is About four years after Morinus attacked him with a lit- 


This marquis pretended to Aſtrology, and was willing 


"oy 7 be 0 tle too much heat, as the writer of his life confeſſes (69), 

mak of Fe- excuſing him however on his great zeal for the 

Leary 1679, truth (70). I am indebted to Mr. Clement, who. ſo well 

page 93s deſerves the place he is in (71) on account of his learn- 

1 „ing and obliging temper ; I am, I fay, indebted to 

4 beendet ere him for a catalogue of John Baptiſt Morinus's works, 
(0 


6 ac deteſtandi Wherein I have found ſome treatiſes not mentioned by 


nun. 4p, mitis. Vita Mo- 4 auſtrales & boreales aftrologos pro aftrologia reftituen- 

loment rin, page 103 da epiftole (72). Letters written to the Sieur Morinus, 

. wn 45% approving his diſcovery of the Longitude, and his an- 
5 0 


60 Centilo- fer to Herigone (73). 3 : 2 
_ Ptotemzeo I fhall lengthen out this note to give more light to 
vulgd adſcriptum. Morinus's pretenſions about the Longitude. He main- 

Ib. num. 43. tained with the greateſt aſſurance, that the commiſ- 
| tained (74 8 | 


(69) $i quid in ſioners named by the cardinal ſtarted a thouſand cavils 
g) Si qui 


ropter ol , oft quod quiſ- upon him the day of = experiment 3 but _ - 
1em con- piam jure poſit came off ſo happily as to force them to own to the aſ- 
in rel caryere, non dif- ſembly, that his demonſtrations were good. Ten 
me me fitebor I days after, continues he, the Sieurs Paſchal, Mydorge, 
s Meruil- Authorem hunc | 8 
Comic vobilem calentis Beaugrand, Boulenger, and Herigone (75) met by o 


ingenii leves der of the cardinal to examine this doctrine a-new up- 


tis ann, quoſdam jnſultus on the four points, which his Eminence preſcribed 
Ming, haberi, 161d, them. They gave a judgment quite contrary to their 
ſ. fue Diſ | 


de atoms & 
'» Pag. o. 


firſt declaration, and ſhewed it the cardinal, who com- 
manded them to publiſh it. Morinus _—_— from 


them to the moſt famous Aſtronomers of Europe, and 


(50) Præfervidi 
erat, neque fat 
tolerantis animi, 
ſed qui amore 

- veritatis caleret 


ardentius. Ii d . 


Vita Mo- 


un. 40. tence of the commiſſioners. Ab illis commiſſariis 


« proditus, & a Cardinali Richelio fraudatus promiſſo 


Ibid, © przmio, de illa ſecunda ſententia provocavi ad cele- 


(71) At Paris in 


Morin os Bo the king's libra- briores Europz Aſtronomos quibus ſcripſi librumque 
„ tor. % . meum tranſmiſi, qui omnes ſuis ad me reſponſis pri- 
He ſays N mam ſententiam approbarunt, ſecundum vero falſita- 
Plagiary fu (72) Printed in © tis & iniquitatis unanimiter condemnarunt (76). - - - 
publiſhed i the year 628, Being betrayed by thoſe commiſſioners, and deprived by 
ke W when | * cardinal Richelieu of the promiſed reward, I appealed 
Scientiz gent (73) Printed in from the ſecond ſentence to the moſt eminent Aſtrono- 
& unuvetl- | 


1635, in to. mers of Europe, to whom I wrote and tranſmitted my 


(74) Morin. A- © the firſt ſentence, but condemned the ſecond as falſe and 


Arologia Gall. unt. This did him no kindneſs as long as the 
3 eg. cardinal lived, but was not uſeleſs after his death; 


for Morinus addreſſing himſelf to the king's council, and 
(75) They were Publiſhing a long narrative, obtained juſtice by a pen- 


o) Vita Mor- commiſſioners in ſion of two thouſand livres. He made it appear, that 


| pag, 11, this cauſe, the commiſſioners had betrayed their conſcience to 

m. 50. 1 pleaſe the cardinal. I relate this, as I find it in his 
8 abi own book ; but 1 give little credit to it. Poſtulatio- 

1) Ibid, mr. : nem meam narratoriam quanta potui arte c ompoſui „ Ut 

A  evidentiſſime pateret injuſtitia in me perpetrata à Cardi- 

nali Richelio, quem conſtabat excitaſſe Commiſſarios meos 

52) Profeſſor ut ſuam in me ſecundam ferrent ſententiam prime ac ve- 

openhagen. (7% Id. ib. ræ prorſus contrariam (77). He eſpecially meant the 

: Sieur Herigone, and wrote violently againſt him. He 

3 denies that he had ever been his diſciple. * Fallitur 

dum ait Herigonum fuiſſe meum in Mathematicis 

63) Ib. 5. * przceptorem. Nam dum in illum ſeripſi, quod 

um, 34. * fuiſſet ignarus, perfidus & proditor Jy in mea 

* Longitudinum cauſa: pro ſua defenſione mihi re- 

64) wa. {4 | © ſpondens inania, non oblitus fuiſiet mihi exprobrare, 

12, num g. (0 Morin, in © quod ejus fuiſſem diſcipulus ingratiſſimus (78). - - - 

| 2 Diſſert. He is miſtaken, in ſaying that Herigone had been my 

« 107, 


* maſter in Mathematics. For having ſaid in my book 
* againſt him, he was an ignorant, falſe, and perfidious, 
judge in my cauſe of the Longitude: in his frivolous an- 
feuer by way of defence, he would not have forgot to up- 
© braid me with having been his ungrateful diſciple. 

[17] He had among ft other adwerjaries the famous 
Gaſſendus.] The original, of the diſpute was this. In 
the year 1642, Gaſlend printed two letters which he 


nes (66), nor his Confutation of the Preadamites (67). 
the public ſhould know it; for he got a book on this 


Ikbri de Præada- the writer of his life: Here are two of this nature. | 


this Aitruloger home. 


demoliſhes the apology which Morinus printed (85 for 


obtained their deciſion, condemning the ſecond ſen- 


© book, all of whom, in their anſwvers to me, approved the 


perioris anni milleſimi ſexcenteſimi quinquageſimi 


: 2% 3 2 | * * DR 5 — ö 4 | . 


and did not dome out till after his death. I ſpeak. of his Aſtrolagis Calle (c). He had %) 5 whe . 
among other adverſaries the famous Gaſſendus [7]. He died at Paris the ſixth of mak LX J. 


November 


had written to Peter du Puy, de motu impreſi d motore 

 tranſlato. Here he ſtrongly combats the objections of 
thoſe, who ſay the earth does not move: Morinus was 

one of them, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Copernican 

ſyſtem. He therefore believed himſelf the perſon at- 

tacked, and complained, that Gaſſendus, violating the 
the laws of their antient friendſhip, became the ag- 
greſſor. In a word, he took pen in hand and pub- 
liſhed a book againſt Gaſſendus in 1643 (79). Gaſ- (79) Intituled, 

ſendus confuted it the ſame year, without any heat, Aſæ telluris fra- 
but with much ſtrength of reaſon (80). He did not &tæ. 


publiſh this book, and even engaged to ſuppreſs it, 


when he was reconciled to Morinus by the mediation 
of the baron of 'Tourves ($1). It was printed for all 
this in 1649, with a violent preface compoſed by of the treatiſe de 
Neure, the author's friend. Ga::endus excuſed himſelf motu impreſſo 3 
upon it to Morinus and proteſted he knew nothing of motore tranſla- 
the printing of his work (82). His letter was publilhed 0, * | un 
by Morinus who joined it to a book which he printed. % 16 58. n 
Gaſſendus writ him another letter, complaining. of his | 
having publiſhed the former. But Morinus printed (81) Morin. in 
alſo a fragment of this iecuud letter, together with a Defeaſ. Diſſertat. 
new libel, Hereupon Gai;endus broke off all cor- Pag. 2. 
reſpondence with him, and would take no more no- 
tice of che writings of ſuch an adverſary: but his 
friends took the thing in another manner; they pub- 
liſhed his ſecond letter entire, and reſolved to ſtrike 
Accordingly, when his Diſ- 
ſertation came out de atomis & vacuo, publiſhed at 


(80) His confu- 
tation is contained 
in the third letter 


($2) Ibid. See 
alſo the Anatom. 
ridiculi muris, 


pag. 83. 


Paris in 1650, againſt Epicurus's Philoſophy, which 


Gaſlendus had put out (83), they handled it umerci- 
fully. Bernier publiſhed a book (84) intituled, Ana- 
tomia ridiculi muris, which was followed two years 
after by the Favilla ridiculi muris, in which he quite 


(83) At Lyons in 
the year 1649, 
in three volumes 
1a folio. 


(84) At Paris in 
the year 1651. 


his Diſſertation. This enraged him to that degree, that 
he put out (86) a book with this title; Vincentii Pa- 
nurgi epiſtola de tribus impoſtoribus. "Theſe three im- 
poltors were Gaſſendus, Bernier, and Neure. | 

He was chiefly expoſed on his preſuming to fore- 
tel that Gaſſendus ſhould be ſeized with a mortal di- 
ſtemper in the year 1650, and that the effects of it 
ſhould appear, either at the end of July, or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. This Attrological prediction was 
talſe, and drew on the author a terrible peal of re- 
proaches and inſults. © Qua providentia factum dicam, 
* they are Mr Bernier's words (87), 6 rerum bonarum 
* inaniflime, futiliflimeque Morine ! ut ultro mihi præ- 
* bueris anſam, quam captare ab aliquot elaplis men- 
ſibus geſtiebam (neque ego ſolus, ſed multi etiam 
* alii, quibus veritas cordi eſt) ut propalarem, ſcilicet 
* mendaciloquium illud infigne, quo in æternum op- 
* probrium tuæ damnatæ aſtrologiæ auſus es ſecure at- 
que impudenter prædicere ter, & publicis etiam ſcrip- 
* tis evulgare, Gaſendum mortali morbo laboraturum, 
* & wim morbj extremam, ex qua deberet ejus mors cou- 


© ſequi, futuram in ipſomet Fulii, Auguſtique con finio 2 


($5) At Paris in 
the year 1651. 


(86) At Paris in 
the year 1654. 


(87) Bernerius, 
in Anatom. ridi- 
cili muris, Pag. 
127. 


* By what providence ſhall I 


c 


ſay it happened, O Morinus, 

thou vaineſt and ſillieſt of mortals ! that of your own 

accord you jhould give me the handle I was defrrous ro 

take theſe ſeveral months paſt (and not only I, but 

many others too, who love the truth) to publiſh that 

notorious lie, whereby, to the eternal diſgrace of your 

condemned Aſtrology, you dared impudenth to foretel three 

times, and even in writings ta publiſh, that Gaſſendus 

would be ſick, &c.” Morinus (88) anſwered, as (38) Morin. in 
all falſe prophets do, that he did not poſitively fore- Defenſ. Diſſertat. 
tel Gaſſendus's death that year, but only warned him Pg. 114. 

of a mortal danger, which might be avoided by good | 
precautions. One of his antagoniſts was more exact 

than Mr Bernier, for he acknowledged the Aſtrologer's 

reſtrictions. Aſtrologus Morinus ad ſtabiliendam 

© amplius ſuarum prædictionum certitudinem judicat 

* ex aſtris ac divinat, ſed cum præcautionibus conſue- 

© tis Almanachiſtarum quod D. Gaſſendus morietur an- 

© no 1650 (89). - -- Marinus the Aftrologer, to con- 

firm & 38 of his predittions, judges and di- by 1 
* vines by the ftars, but with the uſual precautions of 112, 
* Almanack-makers, that Gaſſendus will die in the year 

* 1650.” But no withſtanding all his little precay- 
tions, this Aſtrologer deſerved to be expoſed as he 
was. I ſhall not relate all that Gaſſendus has ob- 


ſerved 
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November 1656, and way buried in his pariſh church of St Stephen du Mor * (0. 


. * . 
* J y 5 fy. OS th 


74) Taken from his Life, printed in Latin before his Afrolagia Gallica, 1 could not find that which was: 
( )T from his 7 printed in French, at Paris, in 1660, in 12mo. 


© dent as to foretel, and 
printed paper, that he 


bliſh to the world in a 
ould die about the 8 
end of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, 1650; 
N — Ear to erect a trophy to his Aſtrolo- 
gy; and yet Gaſſendus was never in better health 
64 


n at that time, and ſo recovered his ſtrength, that 


on the fifth of February the next year (93) we walked 
© I remember up the mountain of 'Toulon to make the 
experiment of a Vacuum.” | | 


of impudence puniſhable by the magiſtrate, to publiſh, 
that this or that perſon ſhall die in ſuch a year; for 
how many are there whom ſuch a threatning is able 
to kill? © Fieri nihil poſſe impudentius, quam mor- 
tem homini viventi publico ſcripto p 
* nihil virga cenſoria publicique cognitoris animad- 


verſione dignius, quam captandæ mortis occaſionem 
_ © ingerere, quam oculos omnium in unum, quaſi in 


* communi _— ſpectaculum, convertere; quam illi 


icere, eſſe 


It is pleaſant enough to ſee how many evaſions Mo- fi credulus fuerit, (uti nemo fere non eſt) cauſam 
| terfuges when rinus made uſe of, when his predictions failed. He * mortis objicere ; cum conſtet multos ex ſolo mortis | 
his prophecies ſuppoſed, that the influences of the ftars did not act hoc modo prznunciatz metu, morbum, mortemque 
proved falſe, neceſſarily, and that a wiſe man could over-rule them. contraxiſſe (98) . . . Ecqua eſt certe vindictæ ſpecies (98) Bernerius, 
(95) That ts %o Poteſt qui ſciens eſt (hoc eſt qui propria vel alterius adverſus credulum inimicum major, quam ut illi Anatomia ridiuli 


ſay, in the year 
16 50, which is 
the following 
year with regard 
to the time when 
Morinus publiſhed 
his prophecy, he 
publiſhed it in 
1649. Mr Ber- 
nier, in abridging, 
forgot to remove 


| this equivoque. 


(94) Morin. in 
Defenſ. Diſſertat. 


metuens, nec 
omnino ſuæ con- 
fidens rigidæ 
diætæ, DE u N 
precatus eſt, qui 
ipſum exaudivit. 


Ib. pag. 120. 


(97) Ibid. pag. 
119. 


fſcientia monitus eſt) multos ſtellarum eſfectus aver- 
© tere, ex Ptolomzo Aphor. 5. centiloquii. Qi eft 
« ipſemet Aphoriſmus quem citat D. Thomas, dum fu. 
© perius dixit ſapiens dominabitur aſtris (94). - - - - A 


© aviſe man (that is, he who is warned by his own or 


© another's knowledge) may avert many effects of the 
« flars, according to the fifth aphoriſm of Ptolomy's Cen- 
« tihquium. Which is the very aphoriſm cited by 
8. Thomas, where he faid, the aui will over-rule 
« the flars.” Applying this to his prediction againſt 


Gaſſendus, he obſerves that this Philoſopher avoided 
the blow by good and ſalutary precautions, by a regu- 


lar diet, and moderate exerciſe, and by removing to 


prædictio mea Tabellioni, fuiſſet quo ad effectum ab 
« Aftris naturaliter inevitabilis, nonne Gaſſendus præ- 
dictionis meæ conſcius ex ſupra poſitis, potuiſſet ut 


Ezechias lib. 4. Reg. cap. 20. rogare DEM ſe- 


cretò, quo ipſum a morbo vel morte liberaſſet ſuper- 
naturaliter, ſicque deluſus & adhuc pro falſo pro- 
pheta habitus fuiſſem ? Nonne zgroti & nautz in 
procella de vita naturaliter deſperantes votis liberan- 
tur . . . . His ergo omnibus ſupernaturaliter liberatis, 
nunquid Aſtrologus mortem eo tempore prædicens 
ex cauſis natufalibus, pro falſo Propheta erit haben- 
dus? Certe non magis quam Jonas, qui ex ipſius 
Dki verbo Ninivitis, & urbis & hominum univer- 
ſalem prædixit ſubverſionem ; quæ tamen non eſt 
ſubſecuta, quod inſigni pœnitentià à Rege ad mini- 
mum , ſibi precaverint adverſus iram DEI, 
qui illorum miſertus eſt (97). - - - - And then, tho 
my prediction had been naturally infallible with regard 
to tbe influence of the Fare might not Gaſſendus, be- 
ve followed the example of 

Hexeliab, 2 Kings xx. and prayed to GOD in ſe- 


prædicatur ab Aftrologo futurum, ut tali tempore 
moriatur, aut in gravi mortis periculo ſit; cum ex- 


muris, pag. 133, 
134. 


* inde nihil fieri poſſit illius animo ærumnoſius, nihil, 
quod, ob cauſam jam dictam, poſſit illi magis & morbum, 


& mortem inducere (99). -:- Nothing can be more im- 
© pudent than to foretel a man's death by public writings, 
nothing more deſerves puniſhment, and the animadver- 


(99) Ibid, a, 
137. | 


* fion of the civil magiſtrate, than to lay ſnares for one's 


© death, than to turn the eyes of all people upon one per- 
* ſon as ſome extraordinary ſpeFacle ; than to make him 
* run ſuch an hazard, if he be credulous (as almoſt every 
* body is); for it is certain, that many from the meer 
* apprehenſion of death foretold in this manner, have 


* given, to bring diftempers and death upon him." 


II. That ſuch prophets are almoſt unayoidably en- 


gaged in unchriſtian practices, which is to be curiouſly 


inquiſitive after the ſtate of thoſe they have threatned ; 


and to be grieved at their health : for where is the 


man who had not rather ſee the perſon to his 


grave, whoſe death he has foretold, than to find him- 


ſelf expoſed to the infamy of being a falſe prophet ? 
Permiſit Deus durare adbuc te, fi forte acturus pœniten- 
tiam fores; cum ob mala alia, tum ob id, guod ipſemet 
wolens feciſſes tibi necęſſitatem expetendi mortem tui 


Proximi, ne cogereris deluſæ artis, prediftioniſque falf 


convictæ eam confuſionem ſuſtinere, que ad defperationem 
te adigeret (100). | | 

During this quarrel ſeveral ſtories were publiſhed 
againſt Morinus. They reproached him amongſt o- 
ther things; I. With having been a ſchool-maſter, 
till forty years of age, and then having been ſeen 
with a pen behind his ear, and his ink-horn at his 
2 aſking from door to door if any one would 
earn to read and write, or caſt accounts, for ſo much 


(ioo) Ibid. pup 
136, 


0) Gaſſens, ſerved upon it (go), but content my ſelf with theſe * compaſſion on them.” Cheer up, gentlemen Aftrola- | 
| > Nan Set, words I his abrid er (91). * Here I might - „you can never be baffled, While you ſhelter your 5102) Ile 
II, lib. vi, page r * 2. of the nativity of Mr ſelves under Scripture dae ve Threaten what you ics; 
747, Tom. i, O- . Mari (92), a member of the great council, in . pleaſe, death, exile, impriſonment ; promiſe on the 
* * which we might fee that the Aftrologer John Bap- contrary, health, riches, honours : happen what will, 
(91) Bernier, Aa- tiſt Morinus who erected it, has ſucc much ike you have an anſwer at hand. : Thofe.whom you pro- 
brege de la Phi- * Noſtradamus in that of Mr Suffredy ; but all this is miſed good fortune to, which th never enjoyed, 
loſophie de « ſo full of fooleries and impertinences, and falſe e- did not carry themſelves aright : did. not pray (303) Ibid 
Gaſſendi, Tom. « yents, and ſmells ſo ſtrong of the juggler and gipſy, to Go devoutly: they whom you threatned with | 106, 107 
* 27 * whoſe end is only to deceive and get a piece of money, misfortunes were prudent and devout: this puts me oh 
| 1684. that I can y think of it with patience. I ſhall in mind of the commentators on the Revelations, who log 
only ſay to the eternal ſhame of t this Aſtrologer, having promiſed a deliverance that never came to paſs, at 
| (92) See it in * Morinus, that ſeeing Gaſſendus, who made a jeſt impute it to the bad lives of their neighbours. This 
Gaſſendys, ubi of his judicial Aſtrology, was infirm, and ſeized is a ſure ſanctuary. Let us not forget two good re- | 
55 93g Fug. 746, © yith a defluxion on his lungs, he was fo impu- flexiofis of Gaſſendus's diſciples. I. That it is a piece (00% Ibid 


Page 114. Toulon where the air was more agreeable to his con- * contrafted diſtempers, and died . . . . Can there be a 
my PT ſtitution (95). He adds, that perhaps the fear of * greater piece of revenge uſed againſt a credulous ene- 
(9 9 — 8. the prediction made him pray to Go p more earneſtly * my, than for an Aſtrolgger to tell him, that be ſpall 
TA do preſerve his health, and that his prayers being die ſuch a time, or be in very great danger of death ; 3 
(96) Fortaſſis heard contradicted Aſtrology, which otherwiſe would * ſence nothing can give greater anxiety to his mind, and Y 1660) Itig 
COR. mor- not have been erroneous (96). * Deinde etiamſi data nothing can be more eſfectual, for the reaſon already HR 
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cret, that he would deliver him from death and dijeaſe a month (101). II. That he promiſed a youn gentle- (107) Me cal 7 — 
in a ſupernatural way, and thus T ſhould have been de- man, whoſe ſcheme he had erected, great ſucceſs in mo — in, Lot, 
ceived, and looled upon as a falſe prophet ® Are not fick arms, and eſpecially in duels ; which occaſioned the 1 r, 0. 
© perſons and mariners in a ſtorm, who naturally deſpair youth's | agg. quarrelſome, and fighting one for a mendicafſe Scho- ; — wehte 
of life, ſometimes delivered by prayer. . All theſe ſmall offence who killed him. They added, that laſticum, vt ſti Tap 18 l 
then being in a ſupernatural way preſerved, muſt an the gentleman's elder brother n of Morinus's pendio 3 11. : 
Aftroboger, aubo foretels death at that time from natu- prediction, diſcharged his fury on the Aftrologer's on 2 ö 
ral cauſes, be accounted a falſe prophet ? Surely no more ſhoulders, that the blows were ſo heavy as to oblige putare- Me. (x24) The 
than Fonas, who, by the command of GO D, prophefied the Surgeons to draw up a verbal proceſs, and that is Def#/ Diſe- 5 3 if 
the utter defirufion of the city and people of Nineveh, the complaint was brought into the court of St Ge- rat, pat 10 | bo 
© evhich however did not happen, becauſe, by a ſignal re- nevieve ; but that the Fathers of the Chriſtian doctrine peg. 4 
pentance, they all, from the king to the ſma eft of the interpoſed to ſtop the ſuit, cauſing a ſum to be l the firſ T 


cattle, guarded againſt the avrath of GOD, wha took given to the baſtinadoed perſon, which he received 
| — as 
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(105) Ibid. Pag. 
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| 1 319, Tem. 
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come was about four thouſand livres (108). 
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man; and it is certain there was a ſpice of madneſs in that head of his. Morinus was 


ſtrangely perplexed about his ſaying, that Antichriſt was born [ LI. 


as the ſweeteſt conſolation (102). 
ſordidly covetous, and ſet his ſchemes only to get money 
by them. He anſwers the firſt reproach by proving, 
that from the time he was admitted Phyſician, till he 
was made profeſſor of Mathematics, he had lived ei- 
ther with the biſhop of Boulogne, or the abbot of 
ja Bretonniere, or the duke of Luxemburg (103). 
Obſerve, that he was but thirty years old when he 
was made Doctor of Phyſic. See the laſt remark (104). 
He confutes the ſecond reproach, by maintaining, that 
if they enquire of his neighbours, and particularly of 
Mr Colletet, or of the judges. of St Genevieve, or of 
the Fathers of the Chriſtian doctrine, they will find 
that they never heard of this adventure (105). Laſt- 
ly, he ſays, that he is not covetous, nor never was, 


and that the ſtars ſhew him to be as liberal as Gaſſendus 


is niggardly, according to the ſcheme of his nativity. 
He maintains, that his private lectures of Aſtrology 
had been worth to him an hundred thouſand livres, 
if he would have taken all the {ſcholars he might 
have had: But that he had always refuſed even thoſe 
who were eminent for their quality : 'That he need 
only inſtance his nieces: Go p has provided for them, 
fays he, by my labours and expences. I have put 
two of them into the convents of Ville-Franche ; and 
as to the third who intends to marry, I have a thou- 
ſand crowns in 1eady money for her portion when 
ever a match offers. Nec curent amplius de pecuniis 
neceſſariis ad conjugia nepotularum mearum . . . Placuit 
erim DE O ſuam erga illas providentiam exercere meis 
laboribus atque expenſis : duas enim fect Religinſas Fran- 
copoli, in Monaſteriis B. Marie Viſitationis, & Dive 
U;/uline ; & quia nubere wult tertia, ad hujus præſen- 
tancam dotem, ſcorſim repoſita ſunt a me librarum tria 


 millia. Quod abſit a me dici wanitatis gratia : ſed 


duntaxat ad repellendum a me tetrum illud avaritie ſor- 
dide crimen, quod mibi imponit Anatomiſta murium. 


Etenim pro tenuitate mea etiam a puero fui ſemper li- 


beralis ; quippe tantum natus ad liberalitatem, quantum 
Gafſeadus ad avaritiam, ut ex utriuſſue figuris cœleſti- 
bus atque wita patebit, nulliſque' unquam peperci ſumpti- 
bus pro weritatis & honoris mei dgfenſione. Sique lucri 


& pecuniarum furfſem cupidus, plus quam centum millia 


librarum mihi comparaſſem Pariſiis, ex privatis ſolum 
ARrologie lectionibus; fed nullos habere wolui diſcipulos 
etiam Magnates, mihi qualem voluiſſem mercedem offeren- 
zcs (106). In another. book (107) he acquaints the 
public, that he had married her as ſhe deſired, not- 
withſtanding the misfortunes of the war. This is no 
ſuch mighty matter, for he confeſſes his annual in- 
He ac- 
knowledges he was obliged to Aſtrology for this for- 
tune: It was by that he got into the good graces 
of Mary de Medicis, who procured him the profeſſor- 
hip (109). | | 

K] What Guy Patin has ſaid of him deſerves relating. 
1 hear that the A/rologia Gallica of the Sieur John 
Morinus a native of Ville-Franche in Beaujolois, for- 
merly Doctor of Phyſic at Valence (110), the king's 
profeſſor in Mathematics in our college royal, is 
at laſt printed at the Hague in Holland. I am 
told there are a great many abuſive reflexions in it 


* 
£ 


approve judicial Aſtrology, or Chemiſtry ; and I do 
not wonder at it, for the man was mad: there are 
two volumes of it in folio. The queen of Poland 
has given two thouſand crowns towards the charge 
of the edition, at the inſtance of a ſecretary of her's 
who is fond cf Aſtrology. Thus you ſee how princes 
are chouſed: if it were a good book that might 
be uſeful to the public, no Printer would have been 
found, nor any body elſe that would have undertaken 
it (111). He had ſaid in another letter (112), I have 
yet another death to tell you of. It is that of the Sieur 
Morinus of Beaujolois, king's profeſſor in Mathema- 
tics. So that you ſee him dead at the year's end as 
well as Mr Gaſſendus: but there is no danger of 
* their biting one another now; for one lies at St Ni- 
* colas in the Fields, the other at St Stephen's on 
the Hill. One was a very ſober man, the other 
f crack-brained and half mad; but be it how it will, 


it is certain they will be upen the level in the 
'VOL. IV 
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III. That he was 


on the Phyſicians of Paris, and others who do not 


But as abſurd as he 
was 


* other world in ſpite of all the Mathematics, and all 

the pretended judicial Aſtrology, which Morinus was 

© bewitched with.“ It is true, that Morinus's Aſtrolo- 

gia Gallica was printed at the Hague in the year 

1661. But it 1s only one volume in folio, divided 

into twenty ſix books. The author was thirty years 

about 1t : he hoped to have lived to ſee it out of the 

pres (113) ; for he had already ſent the fourteen firſt (134) Jam edi- 
books to the Dutch Bookſeller who was to print it, tions hujus operis 
but death came and cut off that hope. There are two triginta annos in- 
Epiſtles Dedicatory before this volume ; one is the EE Goo 
author's to Jeſus Chriſt, the other is by an anony- in udn "I- 
mous hand (114) to Louiſa Mary de Gonzague, queen broſque quatuor- 
of Poland. This princeſs encouraged Morinus to this decim priores ad 
great labour, and paid the charges of the impreſſion. Typozraphum 


Authori animum ne tanto operi deefſet, ſubſidium ut illud eee my N 
in publicum proferret, regali cura, regali munificentia ad ditantem mors 
didiſti (115). When there was a talk of marrying oppreſſit. Vita 
her to ſome prince, Morinus declared, that this Morin. pag. 12, 
marriage would never take effect, and that ſhe was 55 
deſtined to marry a monarch. This was one of 
his beſt predictions; and the author of his life makes points out. his 
the moſt of it. At quam omnibus ſuis partibus ab- name by the 
* ſolutum fuit vaticinium illud Mariæ, tunc Princip, letters, G. T. 
nunc vero Reginæ Poloniæ ab Morino editum ! de P. G. V 
futuro ipſius conjugio cum illuſtriſſimo Principe dide- Epift. D 
batur rumor, quod quidem potiſſimum illi fuiſſet, (175) . 
* ac plurimæ dignitatis : nihilominus tamen haud 
* ineundum fore nolter aſſeruit, cum Regem ei con- 
* jugem aſtra 1 (116). - - - But how ex- 
© attly accompliſhed was that prophecy of Morinus, with 

regard to Mary, then a princeſs, but now queen of Po- 
land] a report was ſpread that ſhe was to be mar- 
* ried to a moſt illuſtrious prince, which indeed would 
© have been a very confiderable and honourable match for 
ber: Morinus however affirmedit would never happen, 
© becauſe the ſtars promiſed her a king for her huſband.” 
I could eafily believe, that he had the aſſurance to 
give out this prediction: for beſides that this princeſs 
was a royal match, and probably enough might marry 
a king; we muſt know, that Morinus, was naturally 
very fool-hardy, and had a great many back doors to 
creep out at, in caſe his prediction proved falſe (117). 
Beſides this lady had great faith in Aſtrology, and it is 
to ſuch that the Aſtrologers moſt confidently promiſe 
dignities. The abbot de Marolles, who perfectly | 
knew her, deſerves to be cited. * Another time, /ays 
* he (118), ſpeaking againſt judicial Aſtrology at (118) Memoires, 
© the princeſs's, who was very much inclined in fa- Pag. 148, ad 
* your of it, becauſe of the advantage and ſatisfactioen 1643: 
© there was in knowing futurities, I had againſt me 
© not only her ſecretary, who was a man of ſenſe, and 
* verſed in this ſcience, and her firſt Phyſician Augu- 
© ſtine Corade, who practiſes with ſo much ſucceſs, 
© but alſo the abbot of Belozane, and ſome others." 
We need not wonder at her expences on a book, the 
author of which had flattered her with the hopes of 
a crown, which ſhe actually obtained. It is poſſi- 
bly to this Aſtrological promiſe ſhe alluded, when ſhe 
gave the following anſwer. © She was at the palace 
of Orleans, where as the abbot de la Riviere told 
© her, he paſſionately deſired to ſee her Monſieur's 
wife; ſhe replied laughing, that Monſieur was not 
* a king, and that ſhe was deſtined to be a queen 
« (119).” The abbot de Marolles tells this, where he 
relates the viſits ſhe made after the ceremony of her 
marriage with the king of Poland. | 

[LL] He ſaid that Antichriſt was born.] And even 
that he was immediately to appear, and in a little 
time to make all the conqueſts which tradition promiſes 
him. When Morinus was aſked, how it was poſſible 
for Antichriſt to ſeize on ſo many fortified towns in ſo 
ſhort a time, he anſwered, that he would ſend an 
army of Magicians from the clouds, who ſhould Kill 
the ſoldiers and inhabitants. Almoſt half mankind, 
added he, are Magicians, as they aſſure us, who 
have been at the Devil's aſſembly ; and all Magicians 
are military men. Eccui enim jam fabula non es ob fa- 
moſam illam non modo adventantis, fed etiam jam pro 
foribus exiſtentis Antichriſti prædictionem; de qua dum 
ex te quereretur, qui poſſet tam cito, ac ipſe efferres, 
expugnare Antichriſtus tot arces munitiſſimas; Solitus 


X Xx X fuiſti 


(114) Who 


(116) Vita Mo- 


rini, pag. 14, 
num, 72. 


o 


(117) See the re- 
mark [I] of 
this article. 


(119) Memoires, 
166. ad ann. 
1645. 


(120) Bernerius, ;mmanem edat (120). - - For the magicians are liſted in - 


3 Anatomia ridiculi the ſervice 
muris, pag. 185. 


MORINUS. 
was in moſt of his principles, he very well underſtood one thing, , in which the 
Peripatetics are never to be undeceived, viz. that all they teach concerning ſubſtantial 
forms, is exceeding impertinent [MJ]. We muſt not forget, that he received ſeveral 
marks of Mr Des Cartes's eſteem IV]; and that he very nearly equalled Cardan, by an 
| ingenuous 


fuiſti excipere: cum ex relatu eorum, qui ex Sabbatis 


Magorum adwveniunt, dimidia pene hominum pars in Ma- 
gis fit, ac Magi omnes milites fint, qui Sathane nomen 


 dedere, quique ab Antichriſtio, tanquam ſummo Duce de- 


ducendi in militiam ſunt ; fore, ut cum volet Antichri- 


ſtus expugnare urbes, que ſpontaneam fui deditionem non 
fecerint, eam Magorum nubem emittat furſum in aerem, 


que ſuperne irruens ſtragem tam civium, quam militum 


of Satan, and are to be commanded by Anti- 
chriſt, as their chigfegeneral. The author of his Lite 
makes three excuſes for him. 1. That he had read 
in a book of cardinal Cuſanius, that the oracles of 


Scripture fix the end of the world to the year 1675. 


In the ſecond place, that Alabaſter, a man excellently | 


_ verſed in the Cabala and the Bible, had publiſhed the 


(121) Vita Mo- 
rini, pag. 16, 
Nun. 77. 


(122) See the 

remark of the 

article GOR- 

LAEUS (Da- 
. VID), 


ſame thing. 3. That ſeveral poſſeſſed with the devil 
in ſeveral countries had declared to their exorciſts, that 


the beaſt of the Revelation was born, which the wic- 


kedneſs of the time made very credible. Cardinalis Cuſa- 
ni /eriptoris minime contemnendi conjecturam de ultimis 
temporibus /egerat, quo libro ad annum 1675 totius or. 


bis terminus ac interitus ex literis aſtruitur inſpiratis. IJ. 


dem ſeripfit Anglus Alabaſter in tubarum ſpiraculis /:- 


bro edito, author, inguam, Orientis idiomata, & ſcrip- 
turas & Cabalam mirifice callens. Complurium exor- 
ciſmorum qui habentur excuſi volutarat Morinus hifto- 
rias, in quibus paſſim Energumeni in variis regionibus 


natam eſſe beſtiam proclamarunt, quod creditu facile ne- 


quitia temporis noſtri preſtat & ſuadet (121). 
very fine reaſons ! | | 
[M] He ven avell underſtood... . . that all the Peri- 


patetics teach, concerning ſubſtantial forms, is exceeding 


T hree 


71mpertinent.] If we did not know it by experience, 


we ſhould hardly believe it poſſible for men of ſenſe, 
who ſpend all their life in philoſophizing, to main- 
tain (122), that a ſubſtance diſtinct from matter, is 
nevertheleſs material, and ſubſiſts only dependently on 
matter; that it is produced from the power of mat- 
ter without exiſting in it previouſly ; that it is not 
compounded either of matter, or any other pre-exiſting 
thing, and that notwithſtanding' it 1s not a created 
being: laſtly, that without the aſſiſtance of any know- 


| ledge to direct it in it's operations, it produces the 


| (123) Morinus, 
in Defenſ. Dit- 
fert, Pag. 66. 


machines of animals and plants. 


confounded with the objections of a Father Maignan, 
of a Gaſſendus, c. and this appears very wonderful 
tome. Morinus diſcovered all theſe abſurdities, and aban- 
doned the Peripatetic ſect upon all theſe points. Quæ- 
* ftionemdeortuvelproductioneformarum ſubſtantialium 
« eſſe totius Phyſices difficillimam; quzque maximorum 
* Virorum ac præſertim Neotericorum ingenia torſit. 
Dum ali volunt eas educi de potentia materiæ, a- 
lii ipſas de novo creari, ali eas produci a corporibus 
« ceeleſtibus, alii eas eſſe tantum quandam elementa- 


© lum qualitatum proportionem 3 ſicque eas eſſe acci- 
* dentales, & alii alia, Ego vero in Aſtrologia Gal- 


© lica lib. 20. Qui inſcribitur, de actione univerſali 
* corporum cceleſtium, ſectione 4. capite 7: om- 
nes haſce opiniones Rationis examini ſubjicio, ac 
evidenter probo nullas ipſarum eſſe poſſe veras : om- 


c 
ol 
© nium autem abſurdiſſimam, eſſe eductionem formæ 
[4 


de potentia materiz (123). - - - De queſtion about 
« the riſe and production of ſubſtantial forms is the mo 
« difficult in all the Phyſics, and which has puzzled 
< the parts of the greateſt men, eſpecially the Neoterics. 
* Whilſt ſome will hade it that they are produced from 
* the poxwer of matter, others that they are created a- 
* new, others that they are produced by the celeflial bo- 


dies, others that they are only a certain proportion of 


A 


elementary qualities, and conſequently are accidental ; 
and others, other things. But in my Aſtrologia Gal- 
* lica, /ib. 20, intituled de actione univerſal: corpo- 
rum cceleſtium, /e&#. 4. cap. 7, I have examined all 
© theſe opinions by the rules of right reaſon, and have 
© evidently proved that none of them can be true ; but 
that the moſt abſurd of all is the production of form 
from the power of matter.” The worſt of it is, he 
ſubſtituted in the room of theſe doctrines, an hypothe- 


They ſtill main- 
tain all theſe monſtrous doctrines, after having been 


ſis ſurrounded with difficulties. He eſpouſed the no- 
tion he thought he had found in the books of a 


Dane (124), namely, that the ſubſtantial form of each (129 
body is an immaterial ſpirit, which Gop at the begin- veriny 
ning of the creation inveſted with the neceſſary know- Medicine h. 


ledge for framing the organs, to which this form was 
to be united. Arbitor formam Phyſicam ſubſtantia- 
lem corporum mixtorum, (anima rationali excepta) 
aliud non eſſe, quam ſpiritum immaterialem ſeminis 


ſicas attribuit ſignaturas internas coloris, odoris, ſa- 
poris 3 mirabilemque ſcientiam a Deo inditam ini- 
tio creationis ; qua ſeminis cujuſque ſpiritus quilibet 
ad generationem excitatus a cauſis efficientibus, con- 
grua ſibi primo adſciſcit rei generandæ principia 
corporis ac elementa, quæ ſunt ipſius rei materia, 
* a qua ipſa forma primo & per fe differt ; deinde- 
* que corporis ſui fabrice & organifationi incumbit 
per innatam ac effentialem {bi ſcientiam ipſam a- 
deo regulariter ; ut ejuſdem plantæ omnes flores in- 
« ter fe, folia inter ſe, & fructus inter ſe, conveniant 
in omnibus ſignaturis, & ſimiliter conveniant, cum 
« foliis, floribus & fructibus cujuſvis alterius plantæ 
ejuſdem ſpeciei: quod ſane cum ſcientia mechanica, 
talis ſeminis virtuti indita, ejuſque ſignaturis eſſentia- 
libus, concipi facile poteſt; quaſi mentis alicujus re- 
gulare opus, quod in aranearum telis, apum alveo- 


videntius: aliter vero concipi nequit cum aſſenſu 

rationis (125). I take the phyſical ſubſtantial form 

of mixt bodies ( the rational foul excepted) to be no- 
thing elſe than the immaterial ſpirit of the ſeed of each 
« thing : to which Severinus himſelf aſcribes proper and 
« ſpecifical internal ſignatures of colour, ſmell, and taſte, 
and a wonderful know:legde infuſed into it by God at 
« the beginning of the creation, whereby the ſpirit of each 
« ſeed, excited by efficient cauſes to generation, firſt af 
« fumes to itſelf principles and elements of body, ſuita- 
© ble to the thing to be generated, and thoſe are the 
* matter of the thing itſelf, from which the form is at 
« firſt and in itſelf really diſtin : and then it falls to 
* the formation and organization of it's body, by it's in- 
nate and efſential knowledge, ſo regularly, that all the 
« flowers, leaves and fruits of the ſame plant agree 
 evith one another in all their ſignatures, and likewiſe 


5 
o 
c 
lis, cæteriſque animalium actionibus patet adhuc e- 
c 
c 
o 


© avith the leaves, flowers, and fruits, of every other 


„plans of the ſame ſpecies ; which indeed, upon the ſup- 
« poſition of mechanical knowledge infuſed into the wirtus 
* of ſuch ſeed, and it's eſſential fignatures, may be c 
© foly conceived; as if it avere the regular work of ſome 
intelligent mind, as it ftill more evidently appears in 
* cobwwebs, honey-combs and other actions of animals : 
* but otherwiſe it cannot be conceived confiſtently with 
* reaſon.” He has ground enough to ſay, that no- 
thing is more abſurd, than maintaining, that the 
bare motion of atoms is able to produce that won- 
derful regularity in plants, that conformity in fruits 
and leaves of trees of the ſame ſpecies, &c. It is a 
thouſand times harder to form the leaf of a tree, than 
to print a page of Cicero (126) : ſeeing then, no po- 


ſition of the letters, which is not directed by any 1 this what 


ophicz, 


cujuſque rei; cui Severinus ipſe proprias & ſpeci- 


(125) Morinu, 


ibid, 


126) Comme 


choice, could ever produce a page of Cicero; we mult has been fig, 


not believe, that a fortuitous ranging of atoms could 
produce a leaf of a tree, or an apple. We muſt 
therefore give an intelligent elective principle to plants, 
capable of diſpoſing the materials of the leaves in their 
due order, &c. (which is Morinus's opinion) or elſe 
1 ag the plant to be organized in the ſeed, which 
is the opinion of ſeveral Carteſians. Nihil excog!- 
tari poteſt abſurdius quam quod illa ſimilitudo flo. 
rum, foliorum & fructuum ejuſdem arboris in colore, 
* odore, ſapore, & conformatione, prodeat ex ſolo 
© motu atomorum, à quo ſunt ſitus & ordo ipſarum: 
Nec inter omnes flores, folia, & fructus pomi, ullus ac- 
cidat flos, folium, vel fructus pyri aut alterius planta ab 
© ipſo atomorum motu. Hic enim niſi per aliquam 
6 
c 
* 
6 


N 


regatur ſpecificam ſcientiam, quæ in atomis conci- 
pi vel explicari nequit, cauſabit duntaxat fortuitos 
ſitus & ordines atomorum, qui vel nunquam efficient 
ſaltem 


aliquam determinatæ ſpeciei plantam; vel ; 
| « hanc 


bove renn 


of the article 
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(130) See the 
Ftty eichth et- 


from him gratis. 


(131) Ballet, ib. 


J This writing is 


deſpiſe this man's objections. 
c 


MORINUS. 


ingenuous relation of ſeveral things which were to his own diſadvantage [0]. 


© hanc multis extraneis foliis, floribus, & fructibus in- 
« ficient, ſi tantum planta generetur, & non potius 
chymæra diverſarum genere rerum (127). - - - = - 
« Nothing can be more abſurd than to imagine, that the 
« fmilitude of flowers, leacves and fruits of the ſame tree, 
« ' war, ſarell, taſte, and figure, Gould proceed from 
© the meer motion of atoms, from whence proceed their 
« poſetion and order. And among all the flowers, leaves, 
« 19d fruits of an apple-tree, there never happens to be 
« flower, leaf, or fruit of a pear tree, or other plant 
« from the motion of atoms. For unleſs this motion be 
regulated by ſome ſpecific knovaledge, which cannot be 
« conceived in atoms, it will only cauſe the fortuitons ſi- 
« mation and order of the atoms, which either auill ne- 
© wer produce ny plant of a determinate ſpecies 3 or elſe 
a ine it with many heterogencous leaves, floxwers 
and fruits, if only a plant be generated, and not ra- 
« ther a chimerical mixture of things of a different kind.” 
DV] He reccived ſeveral marks of Mr Des Cartes's 
eftceom:] He became acquainted with him in the year 
1626 (123). Some time after he preſented him with 
his book of Longitudes, and was thanked ſor it in a 


„ moſt obliging letter from him (129). He ſent him 
objections concerning light, in the year 1638 (130). 


Toneſe words of his letter are remarkable. ] have 
cer been one of your favourers, who by my tem- 
per naturally hate and deteſt thoſe raſcally invidious 
men, Who ſeeing ſome exalted genius, like a new 
« ſtar, appear above them, inſtead of taking kindly 
« his Jabours and new inventions, ſwell with envy 
againſt him, and have no other deſign but to eclipſe 
or extinguiſh his name, his glory and his merits ; 
e tho' they themſelves are retrieved by him from 
« ignorance, and receive the knowledge of things 
| J have paſſed through theſe trials, 
and know exactly what they are. Poſterity will 
< reſent my misfortune, and ſpeaking of this iron age, 
will truly ſay, that fortune did not favour learned 
men. I wiſh however, ſhe may be more favoura- 
© ble to you, than me.” What pride and vanity is 
here! Mr Des Cartes anſwered the objections; Morinus 
replicd (131), © And we have this ſecond writing in- 
« ſerted in the firſt tome of Mr Des Cartes's letters 
*, and followed by a new anſwer that Mr Des Cartes 
* made to it in September, with a diſpatch which 
* farprized him, but which let him know that he 
had a value for him. Morinus . pretended not to 


* 


< be entirely ſatisfied with this ſecond anſwer, and 


* thence took an occaſion of making him a new re- 
« ply Þ in Ocober, that he might have the honour 
of writing laſt. Mr | 
very free from the ambition of io falſe a glory, did 


by that mark perfectly diſcover Mr Morinus's cha- 


© rater of mind. He would not refuſe him the ſa- 


« tisfaftion he propoſed to himſelf, ſince it coſt him 


* ſo little. And “ therefore writ to Father Merſenne, 
© about the middle of November, that he would not 
give any farther anſwer to Mr Morinus, ſince he did 
not defire it.” It is certain Mr Des Cartes did not 
* He judged them 

worth his notice as ſoon as he had received them, 
and preferable to thole of Mr Petit, as well for 
their ſolidity, as for the nature of the difficulties in 
* them. He ** wrote more than once to Father 
* Merſenne, to deſire him to let Morinus know from 
him, that he not only took his writing kindly, but 
that he was obliged to him for his objections, as being 
very proper to make him ſearch for truth with greater 
application; and FF that he would not fail to an- 
ſwer them in the moſt punctual and civil manner, 
* and as ſoon as poſſible (132) Let us not end this 
remark without relating a thing which may edify the 
readers, as much as the haughty complaints of the 
royal profeſſor in Mathematics muſt have ſcandalized 
them. We have ſeen that Morinus had finiſhed his 
* objeQtions by . . . complaints of the misfortune he 
was under from the practices of his ſpiteful ene- 
mies, wiſhing that fortune might be more favoura- 
ble to him than ſhe had commonly been to the ge- 
* nerality of the learned. Mr Des Cartes, who could 
hardly reliſh this language, was harder put to it to 
* anſwer this concluſion than all the reſt þ|. 120 
ways pretend, ſaid he to him on this ſubject, to de- 


« 


* 


c 


© 


* 


es Cartes, who was ever 


erde the ciwilities you expreſs m me at the end of had expoſed him to the hatred of ſo many people, 
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« your writing, and yet it would not become me to confute 

* them. Therefore I can only ſay, that I condole «with 

* you on the blindneſs of fortune, in that ſhe does not ſuf 

« fictently acknowledge your merit. But as for my own 
particular, I thank God ſhe has never yet done me ei- 

* ther good or ill : and I know not for the future, whether 

J ought rather to defire her favours, or to fear them. 

For as it does not ſeem honeſt to borrow any thing 

* evhich a man cannot return with intereſt, TI ſhould 

* think it a great burthen upon me to find my ſelf in- 

* debted to the public (133) Here you ſee what ought _ 

to be the language of a true Philoſopher. Mr Des (133) Ballet, 
Cartes would have merited this title by that one qua- OP Mg. Fg 
lity he here ſpeaks of. But as for Morinus, he diſgraced 18 
Philoſophy by his murmurs againſt the injuſtice of his 

time. He manifeſted a ſoul that was mercenary and 

greedy of penſions and rewards. A ſham Philoſopher ! 


a ſham ſcholar! 


DO] He gave an ingenuons account of ſeveral things t9 

his diſadvantage.) He ſays (134), that his mother, | 

on her death-bed, difinherited him, and denied him (734) In Aſtro. 
her blefling. She was ſomewhat recovered from this 5 
averſion to him; the prieſts and relations repreſented 308. PENS 
to her, that her will would be null, and that ſhe would 
beſides run a great riſk of damnation, ſo ſhe conſent- 
ed to give him her bleſſing, and leave him a legacy 
though the ſmalleſt that could be. He pretends, that 
the cauſe of this hatred, was his having ſaid to his el- 
der brother, when their father and mother were both 


' ſick, that he had rather have his father than his mo- 


ther live, if one of them muſt needs die. The mo- 
ther died two days after, in the diſpoſition of mind 
juſt now mentioned againſt her fon. Here you ſee a 
fact not much to the honour either of the mother 
or ſon; but nothing coſt an Attrologer too dear, 
when he can affign the reaſons of it by his princi- 
ples. This is Morinus's caſe ; he finds (135) in the 
{cheme of his nativity, that his mother was to hate 


| (135) Ubi ſupta, 
him. He finds he was to be often impriſoned, and 8 


confeſſes that in his youth he found himſelf very 


near to this misfortune, upon the account of his 

whoring, and vindictive temper (136). The malig- 

nant influence of ſome planets in his nativity having (136) Parumque 
been corrected by the favourable aſpect of ſome others, *>fvit quin in 
the priſon was changed into an evil of another kind, ,.- mV nrute 


. 3 verificatum fue- 
which had ſome affinity to a captive ſtate; for from uit ob vindictæ 


at laſt with the duke of Luxemburg. The reaſon of (137) This i. 
his changing his ſervice ſo often, was, that he quar- doubtleſs the 
relled with the miſtreſs of the houſe, or ſome un- 500g of the 
foreſeen accident happened, or the maſters were guilty toned bee 4 
of intolerable ingratitude. Quod autem per carceres tation (tor), 
fieri non potuit per ſervitutem effecit, cumulus ille Plane- 

tarum in duodecima domo .. . eft enim ſervitus . . . ſpecies 

quaedam incarcerationis quod homo in aliena domo non 

liber, fed alteri mancipatus wivere teneatur. Siquidem ab 

anno 16 ad 46 vita mea fuit perpetua ſervitus, domi- (138) Morin s 
moſque habui 16 quos omnes dereliqui vel ob jurgia cum uli ſupra. 
dominabus, quarum imperium cum ferre nollem odia paſſus 4450) Bi 
ſum . . vel ob caſus repentinos, vel ob dominorum intolera- 7 2 2 2 
bilem ingratitudinem (138.) He finds the cauſe of all 4. 5 
theſe events in the ſcheme of his nativity 3 his wran- mihiex mu- 
glings with the miſtreſs, the ingratitude of his ma- lierum multa 
ſters, the mean condition of ſome, the middle ſtate of mala damna vi- 
others, and the high dignity of a third ſort. No ſtars 3 SO 
hit truer, tho' to his colt, than thoſe that threatened 5 5 


Becauſe of the 
him on the ſcore of women (139). I have already Mon and Venur 
mentioned (140) 


two wounds he received for a woman * ' twelfth 
of pleaſure. 'This, perhaps, was in a houſe of ill 22 robich on 
fame. I reckon as nothing the violence offered him by — —— 
ſome ſoldiers, who, at the inſtigation of ſome whores, many calamities 
entered his houſe (141). An honeſt man is not ſecure and dangers of 
from ſuch affronts : let us alledge nothing that is 0 ///e. Id. ib. 
ambiguous. He confeſſes (142), that having had the 
honour to be known to kings and queens, to princes 
and cardinals, and the principal men of the kingdom, 
there were at moſt but five perſons of high rank who | 
loved him, or did him any good ; whether becauſe of (141) Ib. J. 
his kill, or the candour of his nature, or by ſympa- xx, pag. 649, 
thy ; and that, on the contrary, envy and antipathy 


(140) In the re- 
mark [D], ci- 
tation (12). 


(142) Ib. 45. 
hat *. pag. 398. 


_—_— 
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- {143) Ibid, pag. 
398, 399. 


144) Tunc vero 
nominis mel fa- 
ma per totam 
ferme Europam 
diffuſa eſt. id. 
lib. æxlii, pag. 
549. 


{ a ) See the pre- 
face of the Let- 
tres Viſionarres, 


that it frighted him to think of it. Horret memoria 
referre quot inimicos habuerim vel ob invidiam, vel ob 
antipathiam (143). To ſay no more, can we conceive 
a greater piece of folly than that of a man, who 
complains he had been the object of envy, and boaſts 
of being beloved by great men, for the ſake of his 
learning ? His greateſt accuſers on the topic of vanity, 
and a mercenary temper, are his own books. He 
boaſts, in one of his anſwers, that he had maintained 
a perpetual war for ſeventeen years together, againſt 
fifteen Mathematicians or Philoſophers, and had forced 
them all to a diſhonourable retreat. He ſays, that 
in the year 1636, his fame was ſpread almoſt over 
all Europe (144). At every turn he tells us of his 
pretended demonſtration of the Longitude, as a thing 
publickly acknowledged by the moſt famous Mathe- 


MORINUS. 


maticians. He ought therefore to have been content ; 
the glory of the invention was his own, and the pub- 
lic did him juſtice by it's praiſes. Nevertheleſs Mo- 
rinus hardly ever ſpeaks of this; but he brutiſhly flies 
out againſt the prime miniſter, who had not let him 
have the money this diſcovery deſerved. Was not 
this betraying a mercenary, baſe, and ſordid, ſoul, 
which inſtead of labouring for glory, or rather from 
motives wholly diſintereſted, reckons glory nothing, 
when penſions, and pecuniary recompences are not a 
part of it? As for the reſt, he was not ſo well known 
throughout all Europe from the year 1636, as he 
pretends. His name and books have found no place 
in a book of Voſſius (145), in which we ſee a lon 
catalogue of Mathematicians and Aftrologers, &c. 
both antient and modern. 


 MORINUS (SIMON) a fanatic, burnt at Paris in the year 1663. His mind had been 
diſordered a long time [A]. He affirmed (a), that there would quickly be a general refor- 
mation of the church, and that all nations ſhould be converted to the true faith, He pretended 
that this great renovation was to be accompliſhed by the ſecond coming of F ESUS CHRIST 
in his ſtate of glory, incorporated in Morinus himſelf ; and that for the execution of the things, 
to which he was deſtined, he was to be attended with a great number of perfect ſouls, and ſuch as 


participated in the glorious ſtate of 


FESUS CHRIST, whom he therefore called the 


(145) That 4, 


Scientiis My)... 


maticis, 


reaches to the 
year 1646, and 


farther, 


champions of glory. The Sieur John Des-Mareſts of the French academy, feigned himſelf 
his diſciple, and thereby diſcovered this horrible Enthuſiaſm [BJ. Morinus had already 


A] His mind had been diſordered a long time.] See 


the book intituled, Thoughts of Simon Morinus ; it was 
printed in the year 1647. It has neither the name 


of the Printer, nor place where it was printed. The 


author was in priſon at Paris for the errors of the En- 
thuſiaſts, when Gaſſendus's friends writ againſt the 


Aſtrologer John Baptiſt Morinus, whom they re- 


ſome 


After having thus condemned them of illuſion. by 
this moſt demonſtrative proof, he thought himſelf 
obliged to perſecute them with all his might, and 
never reſted till he had deſtroyed Morinus by the 


M aA A _ A R KXR X _£- 


the baſeſt treachery, unbecoming both an honeſt _ 
man and a Chriſtian. And he himſelf boaſts in his 
anſwer, that he had been the cauſe of Charpy's 


It 


proached with either being the brother or relation of 

this priſoner. The Aſtrologer will have this to be 

the ſecond of their lies. Secunda (impoſtura) dum af- 

ferit quendam Simonem Morinum in carceribus Archiepiſ- 

copatus hujuſce afſervatum, ob illuminatorum doctrinam 

PN quam profitetur, eſſe meum conſanguineum five fra- 
1) Jo. Baptiſta rrem (1). 


impriſonment (5). = 
See what methods he took : he declares (6), that 
he had ſome diſcourſe with Dame Margaret Lan- (6) See the fen! 
glois, called La Malherbe, and with another cal- Leue , * 
led Madam de la Chapelle ; * That at firſt ſhe was 2 2 Jeyoſition F 
F diſcovering any thing, but by degrees he prevailed the Sieur Des 

* wuith her to communicate herſelf to him, and ſhe began Mareſts is there 


(5) Ibid, 


Morinus, in De- 
fenſione ſuæ Diſ- 
ſertationis de ato- 
mis & vacuo, 


(2) See his arti- 
cle above. 


(3) He is author 
of a book intitu- 
led, L'arcienne 
1:94veaute de 
[ Ecriture Sainte, 
which Mr Ar- 
naud confuted, 
The Journal des 


Sgavans, of t 


[B] Des-Mareſls . . . . feigned himſelf his diſciple, and | 


diſcovered his Enthuſiaſm. | He himſelf was a great En- 
thuſiaſt (2), and waited for a wonderful and holy re- 


«* py pretended, that all theſe wonders were to be 
brought about by a certain lieutenant of ]esus 
* CHRIsT, of the race of Judah, to whom he ap- 
« plied the cleareſt prophecies of the Meſſiah (4) We 
have ſeen, in the body of this article, Morinus's 
pretenſion, and here follows that of the Sieur Des- 
Mareſts. I relate it in the words of an author, who 
makes uſe of the preſent tenſe; The Sieur Des- 


_ © Mareſts teaches with them, that it is true, the 


world is about to be reformed, that all ſects ſhall be 


he united to the Catholic religion; but that all this 


that they are both miſtaken, ſince it is by my 
« ſelf, Des-Mareſts of St Sorlin, Eliacim Michael, 
and by my victims that all this muſt be wrought, 


« by ſpeaking of this Morinus and his awife ; that ſhe told cited, 


* him it was certain, the ſpirit of F ESUS CHRIST 


* was incorporated, and raiſed again in Morinus, for his 


© Morinus would fain appear to him as a very holy man, 


and of a very compoſed ſpirit ; but after ſome diſcourſe, 


* finding, that if be humbled himſelf ſo much before him, 


* who would be thought ſo high, he might treat him a 
« long time as a novice, and that he had nat ſo much 
time to loſe, he told him plainly what he knew of the 
internal flates according to their degrees, and of ſpiritu- 
« ality: that then Morinus, overjoyed, took him by the 
hand, and preſſing it betwixt both his, told him, he 


* ſaw very well, that he was a ſpiritual man, and in 


© a ſtate of Grace, and that he wanted but little of be- 


« his conſent in writing, implicitly, and ſincerely, to obſerve 
© euhatever Simon Morinus ſhould command bim: To 
© which he added theſe words; on the part of G O D. 


6 aud 


pap. 105. This volution ; but imagining it would not happen the * ſecond coming upon earth; that he was the Son of Man to (10) Pr, 
book was print- way that Morinus declared, nor in that of another whom G 0 D had given all Judgment upon the earth. 3 Lg 
ed in the year viſionary, named Charpy de Sainte Croix (3), he * After this, he relates his interview with Morinus, . 1 
1650. took it in his head to oppoſe them both. Char- which happened the day after, and ſays, that at firſt 3 


ſrt of e muſt be done by the great prophet Eliachim Mi- ing perfect, and in a ſtate of Ghry ... (7). He re- (7) Ib. Pag. 20, 
pans B. of this chael, which is no other than the Sieur Des- © lates in the ſequel of his depoſition ſeveral errors, 1 binn a 
confutation. * Mareſts of Sorlin, and by an army of a hundred forty * which he learned from Morinus's own mouth in ano- mak [1 
This viſionary four thouſand victims, or humble ſouls, which he is ther diſcouſe he had with him; as that he muſt no WE article M 
renounced _ to muſter, and give up to the king, that they may longer think of the death of F ESUS CHRIST; I RETS ( 
Queſtion —_ execute this great enterprize under his command, ac- that impeccability is a property of thoſe who are divine BE 
Mr Arnaud ef * cording to the lights which the Sieur Des-Mareſts * and perfect; that all forts of works are indifferent. anne 
beretique? pag. 1s divinely inſpired with. It is very plain, that this During theſe viſits, which the Sieur Des-Mareſts wuanieate 
147, Edit. 1695. laſt prophet could not agree with the two others, paid to Morinus and his gentlewomen, he ſtill feigned FBcokſelle 
| and that he had in his viſions wherewithal to deſtroy *© himſelf deſirous of being his diſciple . . But Morinus, t R. 

(4) Preface ” * theirs. For, as we have ſeen one mad-man, who © to be more ſecure of him, ſent him, as he ſaid in b | 
ner Ut: « fancied himſelf Go p the Father, confute, in a con- this depoſition, a letter the 21ſt of December (8), (5) 1667: 
„ « vincing manner, another mad-man, who fancied * being St Thomas's day, which was brought him by his 

«* himſelf Go p the Son, becauſe, ſaid he, I, who am * eldeft daughter, by which the ſaid Morinus demanded of 

* Gop the Father, know very well that I have not *© him a blind and fincere ſubmiſſion, implicitly, and jin- 

* begotten you: ſo the Sieur Des-Mareſts could, with * cerely, to obſerve whatever he commanded, without re- 

the greateſt eaſe, prove to himſelf, that Morinus's * ſerve of time or thing, as may be ſeen in the ſaid let. 

and Charpy's notions were falſe. Charpy, ſaid he, ima- © ter. This demand of Morinus bred ſome ſcruples in his 

« gines that the world muſt be reformed by a lieute- © mind, not being willing to give any conſent to a thing 

* nant of Jesus CHRIS T joined with the Jews: that might be il... But at laſt... . judging, that 

and Morinus ſays, this will be by JEsUs CHRIST * if he did not comply with every thing, in order 10 

< himſelf incorporated in him, and accompanied by * diſcover the ſecrets of the cabal, all commerce beewixt 

the combatants of glory. Now I am very certain them would ceaſe of courſe, he reſolved to ſend him 
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ſonaires, pag. 
3 225. | ; 


(9) Ibid. Page 
268, 


(10) Prefate of 


the Lettres Vi- 


© (tt) See the re- 
= mark [I] of the 
= article MA. 

= RETS (Sa- 


WW MUEL org). 


3 (12) It was com- 
= unated to the 
= Bookſeller by the 


. abbot R. 
= 
. 


like cup, like cover. 


day, and that heteupon a great mob got together at the place where he was burnt (b) 
II. That the firſt preſident Lamoignon afked him, whether it was any where written, 


MORINUS. 


ſome followers. I have heard ſay, I. That he had promiſed to riſe again on the third 


that the great prophet, or new Meſſias, ſhould be burnt, and Morinus being already con- 
demned, cited this verſe of the ſixteenth Pſalm, Igne me examinaſti, & non eſt inventa in 
me iniquitas. Thou haſt tried me by fire, and no iniquity was found in me. The author 
whom I cite in the remarks obſerves, that the XVIIth century was fruitful in 


Fanatics [C]. I have juſt received a moſt curious Memoir concerning our Morinus [DJ. 


Since the ſecond edition I have learned ſome circumſtances of his trial, which will 
ſerve for a ſupplement and corrective to his article [E]. 


© and according to GO D : by which he ſhewed, that 
he only ſubmitted to what ſhould be commanded 
him on the part of Go, and according to 
GOD. . (9). This was not the laſt of the Sieur 
« Des-Mareſts diſguiſes. He held ſeveral other con- 
« ferences with Morinus in the ſame ſpirit of diſſimula- 
c lation and deceit. He wrote to him ſeveral letters 
© as his diſciple, he received ſeveral from him as 
from his maſter. He ſuffered this Fanatic, and theſe 
« abuſed gentlewomen, to conſider him as being entirely 
of their cabal. And at laſt proceeded to that pro- 
c digious extravagance, which I am going to relate in 
his own words. To hinder Morinus and his wife, who 
aba tormented by her Devil upon his account, from 
« ſuſpeting him, he reſokved to give him a declaration, by 
« the firſt letter he writ to him, that he acknowledged 
« him for the Son of Man, and for the Son of GOD in 
« him, knowing well that Morinus was the ſon of a man, 
© and that the Son of GOD was in him, as every where 
« elſe. This letter, ſays he, of the firſt of February, 
© 1662, was ſo acceptable to Morinus, that to make him an 
© acknowledgement for that declaration, which he believed 
« wery expreſs, he writ an anſwer to him the ſecond of 
Cc 
E 


February, by which he gave him, as by a great grace, 


the title of his forerunner, calling him à true Fohn 
Baptift riſen again. e 
The Janſeniſt whom I copy, does afterwards con- 


| fate this treachery of the Sieur Des-Mareſts, by the 
principles of St Auguſtin. He ſays almoſt the ſame 


things, which Mr Arnold has ſince obſerved, in com- 
plaining of the impoſture ofa falſe Arnold, by which a 
profeſſor of Douay was drawn into a ſnare. | 
[C] The author whom I cite . . . . obſerves that the 
XV 1lth century was fruitful in Fanatics.) See the words 
of this author (10) : © Our age, which has been as 
© fruitful as any other in extraordinary things, has 


particularly been ſo in Fanatics: and it looks as if 


* mens heads were turned I know not how, this way, 


and that they had a natural biaſs towards it; for, 


as in contagious diſeaſes, we commonly ſee all other 
« diſtempers degenerate into plagues and carbuncles, 


| © ſo we have — ſeen in this age irregular 


devotions, and ſuch as are built upon human 
© caprice, degenerate into fanatical illuſions. The 


_ © ſtory of the hermits of Caen has been celebrated all 
over the kingdom; and if they had made a due en- 


* quiry into the ſociety of the Holy Sacrament, they 


* might perhaps have diſcovered a great many things 


of this nature.” He afterwards ſets forth the viſions 
of Charpy de St Croix, of Morinus, and Des-Mareſts. 
If he had added thoſe which at the ſame time were 
vented in Holland (11), he would have much ſtrength- 
ened his poſition. The cloſe of this age does not bely 
the other parts of it, dignum patella operculum, - - 


[D] I have juſt received a moſt curious memoir con- 


cerning our Morin (12).] Here are ſome paſſages of it in 


the words of the original: Simon Morinus was a 
native of Aumale, and had heretofore been com- 
miſhoner to Mr Charron, extraordinary-treaſurer 
for the war. He was a man of no letters, and 
groſsly ignorant, who, pretending to ſpirituality, fell 
into great errors. He was not content to publiſh 
them in private to ſeveral perſons, who looked on 
him as a mad-man, but ſet forth part of them in a 


book which he printed ſecretly in 1047, in 8vo, 
edi 


under the title of Morinus's thoughts, dedicated to 
the king : It is a mixture of viſions and nonſenſe, 
which include the principal errors fince condemned 
in the Quietiſts, except that he carries them further 
than any other has done ; for he formally teaches, 
that the greateſt ſins do not deſtroy grace, but ſerve, 
on the contrary, to humble human pride. He ap- 
plies the words of St Paul, which are commonly un- 


* derſtood of temptations to the higheſt enormities, 
VOL. IV. | 
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„ . oh Go We U —— 9 ION. BF 


He ſays, that in every ſect and nation, Go p has 
his elect, which are true members of the church. 
That among the means of depriving themſelves of 
all property and preſumption, a director may forbid 


to the communion, &c. order him the commu- 
nion without confeſſion}, forbid what is commanded; 
and command what is forbidden. | 

That Go p permitted that Peter ſhould deny him 


dying for Jesus CHRIsT, was not a perfect 
virtue; nor his denial, a vice deſtructive of virtue; 
that he denied him with his lips, and not with his 
heart. BE 
He denies that 
© death. es 
_ © He fays, that St Pant was not only in the in- 
* firmity of the fleſh, but that he ought to be ſo, 
© and ſubmit to it, and that he had given way to 
the temptations of the fleſh. | 


That frequent communion is profitable only to 


* beginners, becauſe Jesus CHRIS ᷑r is much bet- 


St Peter's fin was a fin unto. 
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„ (6) Tt was at the 
Greve. 


his penitent from coming to maſs on holy-days, or | 


to humble his preſumption ; that his defire of 


© ter found on the bread of crofles; than under the 


© milk of bread. 


© That one may eat before the communion, not 


only for infirmities ſake, but by advice of the dire- 
* Qor, in order to mottify himſelf. | | 
That every fall preceded by fear, and followed by 
© pleaſure, is not a fin, but a teſtimony of our weak- 
© neſs, which ought to humble us. | | 
This is pretty nigh the tenour of this Fanatic's 


_ © doctrine, which is void of any principles. 


He printed with theſe thoughts ſome hymns, the 


time in priſon, and releaſed as a viſionary, till 
1661. At which time Des Mareſts St Sorlin, who 


as he himſelf confeſſes in his writings, to own him 
for the Son of Man, raiſed from the dead ; informed 


occaſion he was tried, and condemned to be burnt a- 
live; which was executed in March 1663. It is ſaid 
that he had ſome diſciples, who were ſent to the gal- 
lies; and the late Mr de Neure ſaid that he had 
ſeen one of them at Marſeilles, who believed Mo- 
rinus was riſen from the dead. 
Mr de Neure, knew there was no great depen- 


Libertiniſm. For he repreſented this man, as fully 
convinced of Morinus's reſurrection, This man died 
with conſtancy enough, and it was then ſaid, that 


© been enough to have confined him in a mad-houſe. 
© They defended themſelves by the numerous im- 
« pieties, which he had owned for his opinions, and 
« which he maintained, not indeed with wit, but 
© however in cold blood, and with great obſtinacy. 

[E] I have learned ſome particulars of his trial, 
ewhich may ſerve by way of ſupplement, and correfive 
to his article.] 
(of March 1663) one named Simon Morinus, a na- 
tive of Richemont near Aumale *, by a decree of the 
court of parliament, after having made the amande ho. 


the church of Noſtre Dame, to which he was car- 
ried in a cart, and from thence to the place de 
Greve, and there tied to a ſtake in order to be 
burnt alive, with his book intituled Thoughts of Mo- 
rinu, and all his writings and his proceſs, and after- 
wards his aſhes were ſcattered in the air, as a pu- 
niſhment for having taken the title of Son of 


preſent at his execution, and then to be galley- ſlaves 
or ever, having firſt been whipt by the hands. of the 
Yyy | © hangman, 


1 a R a a a a a «a a 6 «6 


ſtile of which is pitiful. . . . He was for ſome 


againſt him, and became his accuſer . . . Upon this 


© The fourteenth of the ſame month 


had had great intimacy with him, and pretended, 


But they who knew 


dance on the ſtories he told, when they tended to 


the judges had been very rigorous, and that it had 


4 His ſentence 


ſays alſo that e 


| : 5 5 was of Riche- 
norable in his ſhirt with a rope about his neck, and mont near Au- 


a torch in his hand, before the principal gate of male. 


Gop ; and his accomplices were condemned to be 


270 MORISON. 
© hangman, and branded with the mark of flower- 
« de-luces on the right and left ſhoulder.” This 15 
avhat wwe are told by Francis Colletet, fon of William, 
in his abridgment of the Annals of Paris, printed in 
1664 in 12mo at the 45 2d page. For a fuller in- 
formation as to what concerns Morinus, I. ſhall add what 
has been extracted from the ſentence of death paſſed up- 
on him: he was condemned the ſeventh of March, but 
the execution was put off till the fourteenth, in order 
to confront him and his accomplices, and to endeavour to 


MORISON(RoRERT) a Phyſician and profeſſor of Botany at Oxford, was born 
He took his maſter of arts degree in 1628, and a little after 
taught Philoſophy in that Univerſity. He ſtudied Mathematics at the ſame time, and after- 
wards applied himſelf to Botany, and his father and mother being deſirous to have 
him a Divine, he learned Hebrew, and compoſed even a Hebrew Grammar for his 


at Aberdeen in 1620. 


own uſe. But his inclination for Botanical 


obliged to let him turn all his ſtudies that way. 

the civil wars forced him to leave his country, which however he did not do before he 

| had ſignalized both his zeal for the royal cauſe, and his courage in a battle fought upon 
(a) Ad pontem a bridge (a) betwixt the inhabitants of Aberdeen, and the Preſbyterian forces. 


-  fluminis Dez. 

; W At the 1 = - . . . 
_ 8 and ſettling in Paris, applied himſelf with 
ee. ita 

Rob. Moriſoni. 


river near W 
 m:uth Aberdeen 
is ſituated, 


Y Taken from 
bis Life before 
the third part of 
Plantarum Hiſ- 


third year of his age. The public has ſeen 


blen commended by good judges (b). 

[4] The public has ſeen a.. part of the works 
he compoſed.) Being in the ſervice of Gaſton of France, 
duke of Orleans, he brought into the garden of Blois 
250 plants, never before deſcribed, and invented a new 
method of explaining Botany. He communicated it 
to this prince, who encouraged him to undertake a 
hiſtory of plants upon this plan, and promiſed to ſup- 

ly the expences, and to leave him all the profit. 

hat prince's death prevented the execution of this de- 
ſign. But when Moriſon had a penſion from the 
king of England, he thought more than ever of 
this great work. I have mentioned (1) the Prælu- 
dium Botanicum, which he publiſhed in 1669. I add 
that, in 1672, he publiſhed the ninth ſection of 
the ſecond part of his Hiſtory of Plants. The uni- 
verſity of Oxford contributed largely to the charge of 
printing this book, which the author gave as a ſpe- 
cimen of his great work. He was ſo encouraged by 
the praiſes and exhortations written to him, that he 
publiſhed in 1680, the ſecond part of his Hiſtory of 
Plants. It is a large volume in folio, intituled, Plan- 


(1) In the body 
el the article. 


MORLIN (JOACHIM) a riged follower of Luther [4], was born in 1514. He 
/a) Meich. A. diſcharged the ſacerdotal function in ſeveral places (a), and particularly at Arnſtadt, 


dam. in Vitis 


. from whence the magiſtrates expelled him in 1543 (b), not being able to bear his too 4% % 
Theol Pck. 45% flaming zeal [BJ]. He was called to a profeſſorſhip at Konigſberg in Pruſſia, 


[4] 4 rigid follower of Luther.) This I learn from 
Melchior Adam. Fuit Lutheri ſectator & acer 
doctrinæ ejus in toto miniſterio ſuo cuſtos ... in 
© articulo de Cœna ſententiam Lutheri retinuit, quod 
< Chriſti corpus in, ſub, aut cum pane fit (1). - - 


(1) Melch. a- He was a follbæuer and ftrenuous defender of Luther, 


dam. in Vitis 


Theolog. pag. in the ewhole courſe of his miniſtry, . . . . he main- 
457. © tained Luthers opinion as to the Euchariſt, that the 


© body of Chrift was in, under, or with, the bread.” 
II] His too flaming zeal.) Melanchthon, who un- 
doubtedly knew him, repreſents him of too fiery a 
temper, and too much addicted to diſputing. Having 
heard that Heſhuſius was returning ta Roſtock, with 


diſcover more of them. Francis Rondon, Curate fla Ma- 
deleine les Amiens, who had committed, as the ſentence 
ſays, wicked and enormous acts; Marin Thouret, prieſt, 
and Fohn Poictou, ſchoolmaſter, were preſent at the execu- 
tion, and from thence ſent to the Gallies. 
Langlois, widow of the late Claude Nadot, called Mal. 
herbe, was whipped at the foot of the flake. Joan Ho- (11) 
natier, wife of the ſaid Simon Morinus, and Claude Morinus manuſcript com- 
their ſon, were acquitted and ſet at liberty (13). 


received a dangerous wound in his head. As ſoon as he was cured of it, he went to France, 


He took his doctor of Phyſic's degree at Angers in 1648, and as he had the 
The Der, is B reputation of an excellent Botaniſt, he was ſent for by the duke of Orleans, who, in the 

year 1650, gave him the direction of the royal garden of Blois. He continued in this 
employ till the death of this prince, and then went over into England in Auguſt 1660. 
Charles II, to whom the duke of Orleans had preſented him at Blois in the month of 
February of the ſame year, called him to London, and gave him the title of his Phyſician, 
and of Regius profeſſor in Botany, with a penſion of two hundred pounds ſterling. The 
Preludium Botanicum, which he publiſhed at London in 1669, made him ſo eſteemed, 
that the univerſity of Oxford invited him to the profeſſorſhip in Botany; he 
accepted it, with the approbation of the king, and diſcharged the duties of it 
with wonderful application and ability. He died at London in 1683, in the ſixty 


compoſed {A ], wherein he followed a method entirely new, which has been very much 


MORLIN. 


Margaret 


Memorr, 


municated by 
r Lancelo:. 


knowledge was ſo ſtrong, that they were 
He had made a great progreſs in it, when 


He there 


great diligence to Botany and Anatomy. 


a very conſiderable part of the works he 


tarum hiſtoriæ Univerſalis Oxonienſis, pars ſecunda, ſeu 
Herbarum, Diſtributio nova per tabulas cognationis & af- 

finitatis ex libro nature obſervata & detecta. This 

work was much efteemed : we may ſee what com- ; 
mendations Mr Herman (2) gives it in the preface to (2) Profeſſor o 
his Hortus Lugdune-Batavus. Some blamed that part Phyſic and Bon- 
of this volume intituled, Hallucinationes Caſpari Bau- n at Ley%n, 
hini, &c. They thought there was ſomething of pride 
in the liberty he had taken to cenſure writers, who 
had done ſuch great ſervices to Botany. Our author, 
encouraged by the ſucceſs of this great volume, la- 
boured diligently on a continuation, but died before f the Pyr 
he could put the laſt hand to the third part. It garden of the 
was neceſſary therefore to put it under the care of univerſity of 
ſome other perſon. Jacob Bobart (3) was pitched up- Oxto'd. 

on, a moſt able Botaniſt, and excellently verſed in the 5 
method he had learned from Moriſon. It is by his (# Tg er M. 
labour, this third part has at laſt ſeen the light in Gn, prefiei u 
1699. It is in folio. We do not know what became of the third pit 
the firſt (4). ; 922 | | his Hiſtory of 


Plants. 


(3) He is direct 


{b ) Seckender 
Hit, Lutherats 
lib. un, Pag. 


: See alſo Micræ- 
and it was lius, Bae 
Hiſt, Ecce. 
re 
| there „ 


deſign to be preſent at the diſpute of Bremen, he 17 

that Morlin was the author of all this managment. I often 

foretold, adds he, that he would excite more tempeſts than 

he would ever be able to lay. Cogitavi horum conſilio- 

© rum architectum eſſe Morlinum, & is habet ſocios ha- 

rum technarum artifices. Scribam Davidi Chytræo ne 

inſtituant diſputationem theatricam, quæ non parvos 

motus excitatura fit, i procedat. Iibi etiam hor- 

* tator ſum, ut ſi te in certamen vocabunt poſtules ti- (2) Phil 4 

© bi cedi ut ſas Pet Martyrem, lanch- Fp, 
quoque concedi ut accerſas Petrum Martyrem, Jan Hl. 

me, & alios quoſdam amicos. Novi geneſim Mor- — 0 

* lini: & ſæpe ei prædixi, eum moturum, quæ ſedare echt. 44% 

non poterit (2). - I am perſuaded, Merlin 
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is at ipid. 
« the 
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rofeſſor of 
ic and Bon- 
t Leyden, 


Je is direct 
he Phyſie 
en of che 
erſity of 
ord, 


Taken from 
Life of Me- 
N, prefixed 10 
third part of 
Hiſtory of 
NES. 


) geckendorh 
ſt. Lutherals 
ii, pag. 
8, num. 9. 
alſo Mictæ 
Sy Syntag 
ſt. Eccle Ii 
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) Philipp = 
inch. Epil. 
Ubertum Har- 
enbergium, © 
felchior 4 
id, 
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and with what heat and virulence maintained? All 


(3) Hoſius, de 
expreſſo verbo 
Dei, apud Pra- 
teolum, Elen 
cho Hæret. pag. 
n. 512. 


MOR LIN. 
there he oppoſed Oſiander, who maintained a new doctrine about Juſtification. He 
impugned that novelty with extream heat both in his writings and ſermons; b 


born down by the credit of his adverſary, who got him expelled out of Pruſſia in 
notwithſtanding the interceſſions of the people (c). 


was colleague to the famous Chemnitius. He entered into the diſputes of the times [C] 
and was at almoſt all the conferences, where the queſtions concerning Free- 


MORUS 


ut was 
| e ne Kon Rd) L, 
He retired to Brunſwic, where he 


will, and the 


(c Etſi plebs ad 

principem pro eo 
ſupplex intercede- 
ret. Melch, A- 


neceſſity of good works, &c. were diſcuſſed. He returned into Pruſſia 1566, and was there“ e 


made biſhop of the province of Sambia by 
by Albert, duke of Pruſſia, who was no 


Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king of Poland, and 
longer infatuated with his Ofiander. He 


continued in that poſt all the reſt of his life, and died in 1571, being cur for the ſtone 
againſt the advice of his Phyſicians. He publiſhed ſeveral books (4) [Di, and left a (4) T fob 
ſon as great a lover of Theological diſputes as himſelf EJ. I forgot to ſay, that when 


he was admitted Doctor of Divinity ar Wittemberg in the year 1540, a queſtion dr 
by Luther was propoſed to him, Concerning the uſe of church-revenues [F]. 


the bottom of all this contrivance, and has fome afſ6- 
ciates, who are ſkilled in theſe artifices. I will write 
to David Chytraus to prevent a public diſputation, 
aohich will raiſe great diſturbances, if it proceeds. I 
avould adviſe you alſo, if they ſhould challenge you in- 
to the controverſy, to demand the liberty of calling in 
Peter Martyr, myſelf, and ſome other friends. I know 
Morlin's temper 3 and have often foretold him, he 
could raiſe aubat he could not lay.” | 

[C] He entred into the diſputes of the times.) The 
author cited in the preceding notes, might well ſay, 
there was hardly any age wherein the diſputes of Di- 
vines were more frequent than in the time of our 
Morlin. Let us paſs by the great diſputes between 
the Roman Catholics and the Proteſtants ; and only 
conſider Lutheraniſm. Good God ! what diviſions 
were not ſeen among the Divines of that party; 


the fiery ſpirits Africa and Aſia ever produced, were 
but phlegm in compariſon to theſe German doctors. 
It is faid, that our Morlin oppoſed the burial of 
thoſe who attended the ſermons of Andrew Oſiander, 


and would never be perſuaded to baptize their chil- 


dren. © Dogma Ofandri quantopere deteſtentur qui 
« confeſſionis Auguſtanæ cenſeri volunt, cum ex Wit- 
* tenbergenſium Doctorum cenſura, tum ex Matthiæ 
« Flacci, & Joachimi Merlini non ſcriptis magis quam 
« fatis, abunde cuivis perſpicere licet. Nam quo lo- 
co Merlinus habuerit eos, qui cum gregis ſu eſſent, 
© Oftandri ſermones audiebant, obſcurum non eſt. Nec 
© ſepultura mortuos dignabatur, nec infantes eorum 
ut baptizaret, adduci potuit (3). - - - How much the 
« doftrine of Oſiander was deteſted by thoſe who decla- 
© red themſelves of the Aug ſburgh conf ion, may be abun- 
© danth diſcovered, both from the cenſure of the Wittem- 
« berg doctors, and from the practices as well as wri- 
« tings of Matthias Flaccus, and Joachim Morlinus. 
For the behaviour of Morlinus to thoſe of his flock, who 
attended the ſermons of Offander, is fufficiently known. 
He refuſed them the rites of burial, and their chil- 
Aren thoſe of baptiſm.” Can there ever be a prepoſ- 
ſeſſion more extravagant, or a zeal more furious than 
this ? What is wonderful is, that Lutheraniſm ſhould 
ſtand it's ground in the midſt of ſo many violent diſ- 


putes. It is a contradiction to the maxim, Concordia 


4) Salluſt. de 
ello Jugurth. 
Pap. m. 214. 


(5) St Matthew 
"hap, xii, ver. 
25, 


res parve creſcunt 3 diſcordia maximæ dilabuntur (4). 
We might hence draw a proof of God's particular pro- 
vidence ; for, according to the courſe of human af- 
fairs, it ſeems neceſſary to admit the truth of our 
Saviour's maxim in the goſpel, Ewery Kingdom diwid- 
ed againſt itſelf is brought to deſolation, and every cih 
or houje divided againſt itſelf ſhall not ſtand (5): In 
whatever caſe ever this does not happen, we ought 
to ſuppoſe the ſinger of Go. This way of reaſon- 


ing is very ſpecious, and very probable : but let us 


obſerve by the way, that J=svs | 
ged this maxim, as univerſally true in a metaphy- 
tical, but in a moral ſenſe; and I am even of 
opinion he urged it only ad hominem againſt the Jews. 
The growth of the Roman commonwealth in the 
midſt of violent and continual diviſions, is as remark- 
able an exception to this general rule, as the preſer- 
vation of Lutheraniſm amidſt the ſchiſms which di- 


HRIST has not alled- 


awn up 


ſtracted it, and which furniſhed ſo much matter to 
the common enemy to inſult and reproach it. Let 


Melch. ubi ſa- 


pras 


us return to our Morlin, and relate what Melchior 


Adam ſays of him: Brunſvigæ dim eocleſiaſten agit, 


* varize, ut nullum fere ſeculum feracius fuit 8 8 
carum rixarum, quam ſuperius, excitatæ fuerunt, 
per variis capitibus religionis controverſiæ, utpote 
de neceſſitate bonorum operum : de libertate voluntati: 
* humane : de Adiaphoris : de particula fola in enun- 
ciatione illa: Fide juſtificamur : & de aliis. Harum 
cauſa pleriſque conventibus actionibuſque inſtitutis 
interfuit Morlinus (6). - - - - While he was miniſter 
at Brunſwic, no age being more fruitful of Theologi- 
cal controverfies than the paſt, ſeveral diſputes were 
raiſed on various articles of religion, as on the ne- 
ceſiity of good works, on free-will, on things in- 
different, on juſtification by faith alone ; and ſome 
others. Morlin was preſent at moſt of the meetings 
and tranſactions theſe occaſioned. | "I 
[D] He publiſhed ſeveral baks.} Melchior Adam 
gives theſe titles of them. Pſalmorum Dawidis enar- 


„ W m 6.9. a - „ K 6 


ratio. Catechiſmus Germanicus. Poſtilla & explicatio 


Summaria Ewvangeliorum dominicalium. Refutatio men- 


dacii Thelogorum Heidelbergenſium, de Lutbero. De vo- 
catione Miniftrorum, & quatenus magiſtratui fas fit eos 
ab officio removere. Defenſio adverſus accuſationem no- 
vorum Wittembergenſium Theolygorum. De peccato originis 
contra Manichæorum deliria. Epiſtola ad Ofrandrum. 
Mr de Seckendorf (7) ſpeaks of a book publiſhed by 


(6) Melch. A- 
da n. in Vitis 
I heolog. Pag 
456. 


(7) | Seckendorf, 


our Morlin in 1565, which contains ſeveral parti- Hiſt. Lutheran, 
culars at large, which Luther uttered in the preſence _ Fax. 


of ſome perſons a little before his death. 
LE] He left a fon as great a lover as himſelf of Weo- 
logical diſputes.] He was called MARC JEROM 


MORLINUS. He joined with Wigandus's faction, 


againſt Heſhuſius in the diſpute de abſtracto (8). 

[F] 4 queſtion avas propoſed to him . . . concerning 
the uſe of church-revenues.) Mr de Seckendorf has 
inferted in his Hiſtory of Lutheraniſm (9), the que- 
ſtion as it was propoſed. It was aſked, whether the 


revenues, which were deſigned for the maintenance of 


the minifters of the Goſpel 'and for ſchools, ought to 
be taken away from thoſe who oppoſe the Goſpel, 
that is the monks and Romiſh clergy (10). He who 
propoſed the queſtion, added the reaſons of his doubts. 
On the one hand, fays he, the miniſters of the goſ- 
pel have no right to force any body, nor can eſtates 
be taken away from impious men without commit- 
ting violence. On the other hand, we know that 
St Auguſtin maintained, that the emperor was in the 
right to give the eccleſiaſtical revenues of the Dona- 
tiſts to the Orthodox. The magiſtrates are obliged 
to take care, that every body ſhould enjoy what 
belongs to him. But the revenues in queſtion do not 
belong to impious canons, but to the true church; 
and therefore Orthodox magiſtrates ought to treat theſe 
impious men as. robbers (11). If they do not, the 
good paſtors and poor ſcholars muſt ſtarve. If Mor- 
linus had liked to anſwer agreeably to the ſentiment of 
Luther, he might eaſily have decided that queſtion ; 
for it appeared plainly Luther was of opinion, - that 
the revenues of the Romiſh church ought to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of miniſters and ſchools. 


Mokus (ALEXANDER), one of the greateſt preachers of his age among the 
Reformed, was the ſon of a Scotchman, who was principal of a college which the Proteſtants 
had at Caſtres in Languedoc. He was born in 1616, in that city, and being of a very 


quick apprehenſion, the progreſs of his ſtudies was very ſwift. When he was ſcarce 


twenty 


8) Micrælius, 
Syntagm. 


Hiſt, 
Eccleſ. pag. 771. 


(9) Lib. in, pag. 
313, num, 10. 


(10) Ei ( Morl:- 
no) ut moris eſt, 
quæſtio propoſita 
fuit per ephebum 
a Luthero con- 
ſcripta, his verbis, 
utrum reditus do- 
nati Eccleſiis ad 
Evangelii Mini- 
ſtros alendos, 


&c. Did. 


(11) Hi reditus 
non ſunt impio- 
rum Canonico- 
rum, ſed ſunt 
vere Ecclefiz. 
Quare Magiſtra- 
tus Ecclefiz de- 
bet etiam penam 
ſumere de impiis 
tanquam prædo- 
nibus. Jbid, 


MOR US. 


twenty years old (a), he was ſent to Geneva, there to continue his ſtudies in Theology; 
(a) Alex. Mori and finding that the Greek profeſſor's place, then vacant, was to be diſputed for, and 


272 


competitors, 
printed at Am- 


Geneva, which, on being called to Leyden (c), he had quitted (d). As he was a very 

tes, celebrated preacher, and had added to this talent a great ſtock of learning (e), it is not 

| fliones Sacre of to be wondred at if all his colleagues were not his friends. But it muſt be confeſſed, 
8 fe Clere, there were many other things which created him trouble; for beſides his manners, 
which in all places where he had lived, were a ſubject of ſlander in regard to his love 

of women, his beſt friends allowed he was both very imprudent and impatient [A]. 
However there were two parties formed in Geneva; one for, and the other againſt him. 
(4) Mori Fils And doubtleſs the firſt of theſe parties was compoſed not only of ſuch as had an eſteem 
38 N friendſhip for Mr Morus, but of others alſo, who, without any real love or eſteem 
3 for him, ſaw their enemies at the head of the contrary party. Every day afforded 
a Fo inſtances of this kind. I know not how Mr Morus procured the favour of Salmaſius; 
ber wrote to him but it is certain that the latter drew the other into the United Provinces. Some pretend 


1 it was to mortify Mr Spanheim [B] who had been at variance with Mr Morus at Geneva. 


. wa. | 1D 3 
pag. 225, that the curators of the academy by their programma had invited ſtrangers as well as oy 
| Citizens to enter the liſts; he ſtood for it among ſeveral other competitors, Miniſters, . 4 
Advocates, and Phyſicians, who were almoſt all of them twice his age ; and was ſo much 2 

r admired for his fine and eloquent manner of turning every ſubject in this learned trial, that he Y 

{b) See the Life ; 2 ; A 8 Y 
of Stephen le Obtained the prize (b). Having diſcharged this office about three years, he ſucceeded . 
Clerc, one of the Spanheim in thoſe of Divinity profeſſor in the academy and miniſter in the church of Y 


te) He went 
thither in 1642, 


855 oe At firſt Salmaſius - endeavoured to procure him a profeſſorſhip in Divinity at Harderwic 
2. — but this not ſucceeding, he got him called to Middelburg. Mr Morus accepting the 


call 


It is hard to believe, that ſuch miniſters are attached 
to religion by any other ties than thoſe of yanity ; and 
becauſe it furniſhes them with a preterice of ſetting up 
for petty tyrants. Once more, examine all the depra- 
vities to which human nature is ſubje&, and you will 
find none more oppoſite to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
than the violence that appears in the quarrels of ſome 


„ [4] His friends allbabed he was both wery impru- 
(1) Before the dent and impatient.) It is owned in a preface (1), 
ſecond apology of written in behalf of Mr Morus, that his too warm 
M leon, Rte. temper, his too great liberty of ſpeech, and his too 

6 N George Earneſt deſire of riſing above others, had often gi- 
Crantzius, Doc- ven room to thoſe continual enmities which reigned 
tor of Divinity, betwixt him and his rivals. The author adds, that 


is the author of he had never heard Mr Spanheim ſay any thing worſe 


this pr eface. 


againſt Morus than that he was proud: he ſays alſo, 


that in the judgment of Salmaſius, Mr Morus truſted 
too much to his falſe friends, and was indolent, but 
otherwiſe had a fine genius and univerſal capacity. 


of theſe gentlemen. This ſhews that in all their pro- 
ceedings, they have a mind to make known their 
power, ſo that no perſon for the future may preſume 


to reſiſt them. Without having read Homer, they put 
in practice the words of Agamemnon, much better 


(11) It is 
cccexlviitl 
thoſe wh 
written t 
ſius. 


| „ Mr Diodati in a letter (2), he wrote in favour of than any text of Scripture. 
(2) rage oi „Mr Morus to Salmaſius confeſſes, that this miniſter | 1 : 
pag. 111, Sc. aimed at nothing more than making an innocent de- 
© fence, but that he did this with a warmth and vi- 
gour which had often been prejudicial to thoſe who 
had attacked him. . . . . That he was good natured, 
without fraud or malice, free and generous .. ... 
warm and very ſenſible of affronts, but eaſily recon- 
ciled ; one who never was the aggreſſor, but had ter- 
rible weapons to defend himſelf withal. I ſcarce 
ever knew any one, continues he, who had reaſon to 
boaſt of attacking him. Conſcia virtus, and if you 
add to it, genus irritabile tum, furniſh him a com- 
« pleat ſuit of armour againſt his aſſailants.” I beg 
RN leave to make a ſhort reflexion upon the illuſions, oc- 
(3) Fides publica, caſioned by friendſhip. Here you ſee that Mr Dio- 
fag. 114. dati, from a tender reſpe& for Mr Morus, reckons 
that as nothing, which is indeed a capital and moſt un- 
(4) Milten, De- becoming vice in a miniſter ; I mean a vindictive ſpirit 
fenſ. pro | „Tag. in the higheſt degree, and extreme pride and paſſion. 
* 3 It is in effect blackening a miniſter, and diveſting him en- 
ſays of Mr Mo- tirely of the ſpirit of the Goſpel, which ought to be in- 
rus what was ſeparable from his character, to confeſs what Mr Diodati 
propheſied of * has here ſaid of him ; and yet he thought this abated but 
u _ 5. little from the praiſes he plentifully beſtowed upon his 
gainſt every man, friend. He excuſes, as well as he can, this vindictive hu- | | | 
and every man's mour of Mr Morus. The importunity, ſays he (3), of his See Milton at p. 44, and 190, of his Reply. See alſo 
band againſt bim. enemies ſeemed to deſerve that they ſhould be ſeverely rebuked the Hiſtory of the Edict of Nantes, where it is con- 
now and then, to teach them to be quiet.” I every day meet feſſed, that Morus, among all his good Qualities, had 
Z mee with ſuch who have the ſame blind fide, with reſpe&t ſome which did him no honour ; that he was imprudent, 
| 2 to a miniſter they have conceived an opinion of, under imperious, ſatirical, contemptuous, and that he ſcarce al. 
Fila. See Ho- the cover of his great abilities, they ſpeak of his very lowed any thing good but his own works, and the praiſes | 
mer. Iliad. lib. IJſinaeliſin (q) almoſt with commendation. He is a dan- of his admirers (9). | (0) Hiſt, & Wo 
Vi, ver, 127. gerous enemy, ſay they, he has teeth and nails, and woe [B] Some pretend it was to mortify My Spanheim.] dit de Raute, 
7 11 * bar 40 them who provoke him (5) as if they were deſcribing, Sorbiere ſhall be my voucher, who writes thus to Mr 7. % lab 
. king of Na- aſter the heathen manner a colonel of dragoons, or Patin (10). 1 can only tell you of My Spanheim, what was 454. e Tate 
. as if a miniſter of the Goſpel were a knight of the publiſsed at the time of his death, that Salmaſius had, . W «© 25. 
Bouhours, En- Thiſtle, armed with a threatning device, Nemo me im- killed him, and that Morus was the dagger. The ſtory * hir 6 7. Ni 
3h tret. des Deviſes, pune laceſſit: nul ne ly frotte (6). | is long, but to give it you in a few words, I ſhall only 442. 1 i= illi ve 
2 7 2 , ſay, that Salmaſius hated the late Spanheim from an emu- Wo bfimis 
; —_— Qui me commorit, (melius non tangere, clamo lation of wit and reputation in the ſchools; that to mor- 
(7) Horat. Sat. I, Flebit & inſignis tota cantabitur urbe (7). tify him, he cauſed Morus to be ſent for into Holland, tho 
fs. 11, vere 456 EE | TOP he knew him only by name, becauſe he was the ſcourge 
and averſion of his colleague : That the doctur moved Hea- 
ven and earth to hinder his coming, and died when he 
2 received 


I - (12) Prof 
VVV 7  Somong 
E d's  dyw Beucnid's ,, aagyc = Geneva, 
AUTQ& id tAioinvds, T3 900 yiews. 9p fv side | 
"Oggov pep]epos £ipr offev, evyin d nat dnn®, 
Ie £jpot , Fat, xai eporwlnuerar dv]nv. 
| Ego autem abducam Briſeida pulchram-genas, bk 
Ipſe profectus ad tentorium, tuum premium : ut 
bene intelligas WY | 
Quanto potentior ſum te: timeat autem & alius 


Aqualem ſe mihi dicere, & comparari contra (8). 


W mark [L 


PTC 


(3) Hom, [ld 
ND EP ; pe lib, I, ver, 8h 
But then prepare, imperious prince ! prepare, 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair : 
Ew'n in thy tent Tl ſeize the blooming prize, 
Thy loud Briſeis with the radiant eyes. 
Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the hour, 
Thou floodft a rival of imperial pow'r ; . 
And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 
That kings are ſubject to the gods alone. 
| PoE. 


(15) Si vi 
„innen 
bs hin 
| Veus mory 
= Ur retrah 
= linc admir 
= nftang i 

5 A 


| (5) Avopaviuv 


Take warning, urge me not, or in lampoon 
f Your name ſhall ſhine, a jeſt to all the town. 


3 
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call left Geneva in 1649, and carried a good teſtimonial of his Orthodoxy CJ. He preſented 

himſelf before the ſynod of the Walloon churches aſſembled at Maeſtricht (g); preached ) Tia. -publica, 
with the the applauſe of the whole auditory, and then went to take poſſeſſion of the *#* 157. 
Divinity profeſſorſhip in the illuſtrious ſchool of Middelburg, and of the paſtorſhip of the 
church of the ſame city. The magiſtrates of Amſterdam, at his arrival in Holland, offered (%) Ibid. pag: 
him the Hiſtory-profeſſorſhip (5), which was become vacant in their illuſtrious ſchool 273: 

by the death of Voſſius; but not being able to draw him from the engagements he was 

under to the city of Middelburg, they ſent for David Blondel : and yet three years after, 

hearing that Mr Morus was offered a Divinity profeſſorſhip in France, they renewed their 

offers to him. He then accepted this employment, and diſcharged it with great ability. 

He diſappeared for ſome time, taking a journey into Italy that proved pretty long [D], 
- which it is ſaid he had no cauſe to repent EJ. During this journey he wrote a fine Poem 

(i), on the defeat of the Turkiſh fleet by the Venetians. This Poem procured him a Cen, in the 
= cChain of gold, which the republic of Venice preſented him. He returned to diſcharge letters of Jura- 
his office, and after having weathered ſome ſtorms in the Walloon ſynods [F], he went into 75.4, pea 37. 
France, to be miniſter of the church at Paris, where a great many people wiſhed for 
him : ſeveral others oppoſed him, and appeared at ſome provincial ſynods, and after- (Annen 
wards at the national ſynod of Loudun (), with bags full of papers againſt Mr Morus. ber 1659, and 


All their accuſations were eluded or found null [G]; for he was admitted miniſter of e 
wy 5 the 


received the news that his adverſary was on his journey. 
Io this he joins a ſhort Elogy on Mr Sphan- 
heim, and then, concerning Mr Morus, he adds, 7 
cannot give my judgment of him without being thought 


partial, becauſe he has been my intimate friend ever fince 


ave vere ſchoolifellbaus, that is, for above froe and twenty 
years, and I engaged in his battles againſt Father Far- 
rige: but it is certain, and confeſſed by all the world, 
that he has a lively genius, vaſt thoughts, that he ſhines 
and makes a great figure. 

The letter which Mr Sphanheim wrote to Voſſius in 
March 1648 (11) deſerves to be conſidered, and may 


tended him, that this Phyſician was wholly ſtruck with 


admiration of him, and giving an account of it to the 


Great Duke, raiſed his curioſity to ſee this learned 
ſtranger: ſo that Mr Morus, being recovered, was in- 
troduced to an audience of his highneſs, and ſo charmed 
him with his diſcourſe, that he afterwards received 
ſeveral marks of his particular favour and eſteem. 
Others will have it, that Mr Morus was known to 
this prince before he fell ill. This is what we find 


in a {mall book juſt publiſhed (17). The great duke 
of Tuſcany received Mr Morus very graciouſly in his (17) Panegyrique | 


* dominions and capital city; he favoured him with de Mr, Morus, 


60 It is the 


eg ſerve for a confirmation of ſome things which Mr © his friendſhip and eſteem ; he ſent him his own Phy- printed at Am- 
ccccxlvnth o 


f Sorbiere, has juſt ſaid. We there meet with this par- * fician when he was ſick at Florence; and made him 3 
thoſe which were | = T IE pag. 14. 
witten to Voſ- ticular, that Mr Godefroy (12) had not given ſo ad- rich preſents, worthy both of him that gave, and of | 
ſus, vantageous and glorious a teſtimony to Mr Morus, but © him that received them ...... It is ſaid, that the 
out of hatred to Mr Spanheim. The latter threatned © Phyſician whom the duke ſent, to viſit and take 


4 (2) Profeſſor of to publiſh all the tranſactions at Geneva relating to the care of him in his illneſs, was ſo ſurpriſed, in 
| the civil-law at | 


Geneva, 


(13) In the re- 
mark [L]. 


good teſtimonials Morus had obtained there, and what 
had been his manner of life and behaviour in that city. 
J find in the ſame letter, that Mr Morus proteſted 


upon oath to the magiſtrates of Geneva, that he had 
not any thought of Mr Spanheim in the oration here- 


after mentioned (13). | 


I He len Geneva, and carried a good teſtimonial 


of his Orthodoxy.) This teſtimonial was given him by 


the converſation he had with him, to hear him rea- 
ſon with ſuch force, judgment, and penetration, on 
all the ſciences, and particularly that of Phyſic, 
that he owned, how able ſoever he himſelf was in 
his own profeſtion, his patient knew more of it 
than he did, who had beſtowed all his thoughts and 
{tudies on that ſcience.” | 


[F] After he had aweathered ſome ſtorms in the M. b {hoon 


J a $-S-8.:.2 


the church of Geneva, January 25, 1048. It is at fnods.] In effect, the ſynod of Tergou ſummoned | 
full length in Latin and French in the Fides publica of him in April 1659, to anſwer certain articles exhibited (18) Theſe ave the 
100 Pag. . $1 Mr Morus (14), where we alſo find, the enemies of againſt him. He went to Tergou, but did not think 9rd of the SY. 
15 19 % e ne this miniſter to fruſtrate the good intentions of Sal- fit to appear before the ſynod, and only acquainted 7%, article 
wy” "y maſius, who had a mind to ſettle him as profeſſor of them, that he no longer depended on any church but . The af... 


Divinity in Guelderland, had given out that Mr 


Morus was a pernicious Heretic, who not only be- 
lieved, that, according to the intention of God, ] E- 
SUS CHRIST ſuffered equally for all men; and 
that the ſin of Adam is not imputed to us; but alſo 


that the Holy Ghoſt is not God, or that we are not 


bound to believe he is. Upon this occaſion the church 
of Geneva gave the perſon accuſed a teſtimonial ſo 
full of praiſes, that it looked rather like a rhetorical 
panegyric than a ſentence of abſolution. Mr Morus 
appeared in it whiter than ſnow in all reſpects, both as 
to life and doctrine. They affirm, that his moſt in- 
veterate enemies can object nothing to him that de- 


that of France, to which he had engaged himſelf. _ 55 22 


This did not prevent his condemnation as he had expect- lexander Morus 
ed; for the ſynod declared him incapable of exerciſing is incapable of 
the Miniſtry in that country, to the edification of the erciſing an 
people, or of receiving the communion in it (18). The kane of the 


G 5 l holy miniſtry of 
ſynod of Nimeguen confirmed this cenſure in Septem- the Goſpel 4 


ber 1659 (19), notwithſtanding the letters of the mong us, or of 
church of Paris, concerning the admiſſion of Mr Mo- partaking of the 
rus into their church, accompanied with an act of the l e hy 
ſynod of Al, dated May 8, 1659, ratifying this admiſ- _ a: af 
ſion. Mr De Thuanus, who was then ambaſſador of his fins, and a 


France at the Hague, took part in favour of Mr Mo- blameleſs conver- 


rus, by preſenting a long memorial to the States-Gene- {tion he makes 
ral, who, by an act of April 6, 1660, communicated ney II 
to the ſynod of Haerlem, ordered informations to be ſcandals he has 
laid before them, of all which had paſſed in this af- given us, &c. 


fair. The ſynod deputed three paſtors and two elders 


ferves any cenſure (15). Yet we ſhall ſhow hereafter 
(16), that Milton received ſeveral memoirs from Gene- 
va, which blacken our Morus terribly. . 

. [D] He diſappeared, taking a journey into Italy which 
dbr retrahit, il- froved pretty long.] We find in a Latin oration which 


(15) Si vitæ in- 
eegritatem ſpec- 
DB tes, hinc te ni- 
. veus morum can- 


ät. ll Ck ; to the States, to give them the account which they de- ( rg The aim 
— 5 rf —4 he ſpoke at Amſterdam, after his return from Italy, ſired. And here 1 think the matter reſted. | en th 7 e 
u al cdunftans innocen the reaſon why he returned no ſooner. He there men- [G] All their accuſations were eluded or found null.] We aſſembly had fuf- 
l ta. Apoſtolus tions ſeveral dangers he had met with. For the reſt, ſhall relate what is found on this ſubje&, in the Hiſtory ficient reaſons to 

a Epiſcopum they who ſay he undertook this Journey without ac- of the edi of Nantes. The king's commiſſioner to pronounce this 
E Y 3 4 quainting his ſuperiors with it, are not much in the the national ſynod of Loudun, did not oppoſe the ſentence ; and 
tre , 5 K ut1- 


WE one ill vel ab in. Wrong; for the leave given him at Amſterdam the 
= tenifimi; hogj. twentieth of December 1654, was only for a journey 
& livoris felle into France, for three or four months. But upon his 
5 de, dna turgenti- return he appeared before the ſynod of Leyden in May 
. e 1656, and ſaid he ſaw great probability of advancing 
i reprehenſon the glory of God in Italy, by the preaching of the 
ebadxium. Goſpel; and was thanked for his good advice. 
[E] He had no reaſon to _ his journey into Iiaꝶ.] 
W mack JAT], d. It is reported, that falling dangerouſly ill at Florence, 
den (30 he ſaid ſo many fine things to the Phyſician who at- 
VOL. IV. | | | 


reading of the informations ſent from Holland a- 3 2 3 
gainſt Alexander Morus, whoſe miniſtry was then de- approved, rati- 
5 Pred by the church of Paris. He even was of opi- fied, and con- 
nion that in their judgment they ought to have regard firmed a-new the 
© to theſe acts, and to ground their reſolutions upon üth article of 


them: but he cauſed to be inſerted in the decree of wart - 


the ſynod a kind of proteſt, importing that judgment 25e Synod of Ni 
* ſhould be given according to the liberties of the edict, meguen of the 

© the laws of diſcipline, and cuſtoms of the king- 2 Septemte 
dom, without being ſubject to any foreign authority, , 659. At. 


$ k æxi. 
2 22 | juriſdiction, 


' 


(20) Hiſt. of the 

Edict of Nantes, 
Tom, iii, liur. v, 
pag. 315, ad 
ann. 1659. 


of Mr Morus's adventures. 
Cottiby, formerly miniſter of Poitiers, objected to Mr 


(21) Cottiby, 
Reply to Mr 
Daille, pag. 17. 


(22) Daille, Re- 
ply to F. Adam, 
Part iit, pag. 
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the church of Paris. Mr Daille who had ſerved him with all his intereſt in ſeveral 


ſynods [H], ſoon after repented what he had done; for there aroſe a violent quarrel 
between them, which produced a thouſand partialities in the flock. > 


In general, 


Mr Morus in the midſt of the applauſes which his inimitable way of preaching [I] 
procured from an extraordinary croud of auditors, had the mortification at Paris to ſee 
his reputation attacked by perſons of merit, who accuſed him a- new to the ſynods [XK], 


« juriſdiction, or deciſion; or remitting the party ac- 
cuſed to the juriſdiction or judgment of others out 
of the kingdom, contrary to the ordinances and edicts, 
to the prejudice and diſadvantage of the king's ſub- 
jets. By this means the commiſſioner decided the 
affair rather than the ſynod, becauſe the proceſs not 
being finiſhed in the country where the accuſation 
was firſt brought, and the proteſt of the commil- 
fioner hindering Morus being remitted thither, to 


ficient informations to convict him: he was therefore 
abſolved and his vocation confirmed. But it would 


hurt or good, becauſe it made ſuch a diviſion in the 
conſiſtory and in the church, that what one of the par- 
ties called edification, the other called ſcandal : ſo that 
there appeared great exceſſes on one ſide, and paſſion 
on the other; too ſtrict an inquiry to deſtroy Morus, 
and too violent proceedings to ſupport him. A pro- 


affair by the king's permiſſion, and was accuſed of 
being ſomething too partial in fayour of the ac- 
cuſed, and of taking a little too much pleaſure in 
mortifying a conſiſtory ſo famous as that of Charen- 
ton, which by the merits and capacity of the mem- 


cle of all the churches, (20). EC | | 

[H] M. Daills..... had ſerved him with all his 
intereſt in ſeveral nodi.] I think myſelf obliged to 
ſet down here the inſults which Mr Daille's adverſa- 


ries offered him upon this occaſion, and the anſwer he 


gave them in his own juſtification ; for this is a part 
Here then is what Mr 


Daille (21). That which ſurprizes me moſt, is to 
« ſee my ſelf accuſed by you, Sir, for whom I might 
have hoped for the greateſt protection and ſupport, 
if by misfortune I ſhould have happened to com- 
mit any fault, which ſhould oblige me to appear be- 
fore theſe tribunals, in which you generally hold ſo 
eminent a place; for what might I not reaſonably 
expect from a man, who, in the perſon of one of 
his brethren, is the declared defender and advocate 
of one of the impureſt lives in the world, and who, 
after he had pleaded his cauſe in a provincial ſy- 
nod of the iſle of France, was hardy enough in a 
national ſynod, whereof he was the head, (a worthy 
head of ſuch a body!) to patronize him openly, I 
will not fay againſt the faithful memoirs of the mi- 
niſters of Rohan, of Caen and Lyons, but which 
is more aſtoniſhing, againſt a multitude of accuſa- 


* * * * 


know not how many turns, much leſs innocent 
than thoſe of the tongue.” Father Adam made him 
almoſt the ſame reproaches, whom Mr Daille thus 
anſwered (22) : © Wherefore would you have me con- 
* demn him, and judge him unworthy of thoſe cha- 
* ritable offices which we owe our neighbour in caſe 
of need; I who have heard him, and not only 
heard him, but, after an exact enquiry into the 
cauſe with all the diligence and application I was 
capable of, have been convinced of his innocence ? It 
theſe little kindneſſes had been even owing only to 
my own conſcience, the teſtimony of this would ſuf- 
ficiently juſtify me againſt thoſe violences and ſtrange 
calumnies, with which your proſelyte inveighs a- 
gainſt me in this place. But both you and he do 
me the more wrong in blaming my conduct in this 
affair, as I did him thoſe offices you reproach me 
with, not properly from my own private opinion, 
but by the order of my ſuperiors ; firſt by order of 
the conſiſtory of my own church, which entruſted 
me and the other deputies with this affair, in this 
ſynod of the iſle of France mentioned by your pro- 
ſelyte, which was held at Ferte by Juare in 1657 ; 
and then two years after, not only by order of my 
own conſiſtory and church, but alſo by that of the 
whole ſynod of theſe provinces held at Ai in Cham- 
pagne, in 1659, I haye done good as well as I 
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juſtify himſelf upon the place, there were not ſuf- 


be difficult to ſay, whether this vocation did more 


vincial ſynod of the province of Berry ended the 


bers who compoſed it, was then as it were the ora- 


tions from ſome entire provinces, and all this by I. 


from 


was able, what the aſſemblies, on which I depend, 
expreſsly enjoined and commanded ; and what my own 
conſcience, far from being ſhocked at, approved as juſt 
and reaſonable. What crime have I committed in all 


ty, as I believe him innocent, yet it is evident I 


which he has been acquitted ; for I have defended a 
cauſe which I did, and ſtill do believe to be very 
juſt. I neither had, nor could have any vote in 
the ſentence given; for I ated as advocate and 
not as judge. Beſides, I muſt add, that I aQed 
neither as the one, nor as the other in the national 
ſynod, which made the laſt decree about this affair; 
for this defendant himſelf being preſent there, pleaded 


his own cauſe in five or ſix full hearings, with ſo 


a 4.0 @ ar UE 8 & AK. Þ 


could not be to blame for the two judgments by 


this? Certainly if the defendant were even as puil- 


much force and evidence, that thanks be to Go 
he had no need of any cther aſſiſtance. See below the 


remark [M] towards the end. | 


[1] His inimitable manner of preaching.) It conſiſted 5 


in certain flights of imagination, which contained in- 
genious alluſions, and I know not what air of para- 
dox very proper to ſurprize the hearer, and engage 
his conſtant attention. But his manner of delivery 


was what was moſt taking. Hence it came to paſs, 


that his ſermons in writing were not near ſo much ad- 
mired; and that the greateſt part of thoſe who en- 
deavour to imitate him, only make themſeves ridicu- 


lous. The deſire of following his method, which be- 


gan to corrupt many of the young miniſters, obliged 
the ſynod of the iſle of France in the year 1675, to 
make an act which was read in the pulpit of Charen- 
ton and elſewhere, forbidding all flights of imagination, 
and playing with words, c. in expounding the word 
of Go Dp. It will not be diſagreeable in this place 
to ſee the opinion of an Hiſtorian, who is, beyond 
compariſon, a better judge than my ſelf. He was, ſays 
he ſpeaking of Morus (23), extremely followed by the 
people, and they who leaſt knew why he deſerved admi- 
ration, abere yet his moſt paſſionate admirers. It is a 
diſpute among perſons of good judgment, whether his ex- 
cellency lay in any thing ſolid, or only in ſhew, whether 


(23) Hiſt. of the 
Edict of Nante, 


Tom, 171 N ly 1 
vii, pag. 455 


it deſerved to be called a flaſh of lightning, or a fleady © 


light. But even thoſe who gave ſentence againſt him, 
could not but hear him, <with great pleaſure, and feel in 


themſelyes the ſame paſſions, which he raiſed in others. 


Some have thought that he had much leſi learning than 
is commonly imagined: But none doubt his capacity of 


diſplaying to the beſt advantage that which he was 
maſter of, and of giving a luſtre to any thing he expoſed 


to the judgment of the public. However, never did any 
man receive more flattering applauſes than he, nor could 
that which was ſaid of another be better applied to any 
man than him; that if he did not deſerve the advan- 
tageous character given of him, at leaſt he diſabled his 


hearers from giving him a bad one. He had ſaid p. 316, | 


that Morus's method did not pleaſe all the world, and 
that they who affected to imitate him, had ſeldom or ne- 
ver ſucceeded. | 

[X] He was accuſed a-new to the nods.) It may 
be ſaid, Mr Morus did not live at quiet in the 
church of Paris ; for after the month of September 
1661, complaints were brought againſt him before 
the conſiſtory, which came to nothing, and perhaps 
the reaſon was becauſe he aſked leave to go to 
England in December 1661. He returned in the 
month of June 1662. And then the complaints be- 
ing immediately renewed, the conſiſtory ordered that 
he ſhould be heard ; but that, in the mean time, he 
ſhould forbear preaching. His partizans would make 
him preach in ſpite of the conſiſtory, and to that end 
ſeized upon all the avenues to the pulpit, and would 


not ſufter Mr Daille's ſon to get up into it, which 


cauſed ſo terrible a commotion, that there was no 
preaching that Sunday morning. Some maſters of fa- 
milies had recourſe to the parliament, which upon 
July 27, 1662, ordered a conference to be held upon it. 
This aſſembly ſuſpended Mr Morus for a year. The 
ſynod of the iſle of France confirmed and even ag- 

gravated 
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from which he was ſaved only as by fire. His death, which was very edifying, and the 


275 


marks of piety which he diſcovered in his laſt ſickneſs, blotted out the remembrance of 
what might have been irregular in his behaviour. He died at Paris, in the houſe of the 
ducheſs of Rohan, in the month of September 1670, He was never married. We 


ſhall ſee below the titles of his works [L]. 
I ſhall ſay ſomething of his quarrel with 


John Milton [MJ] : and obſerve, that there are 


ſome things in the Menagiana very much to his honour, and others to his diſadvantageſ N]. 


gravated the ſuſpenſion ; but that of the province of 
Berry, to which this miniſter appealed, reſtored him 
to his office (24). This kind of appeals were allowed 
by the regulations of the national ſynods. 
[L] We ſhall ſee belbau the titles of his works.) There 
is a treatiſe of his, de Gratia & Libero arbitrio ; ano- 
ther, de Scriptura ſacra froe de cauſa Dei; a commen- 
end of the e he fifty-third chapter of Iſaiah; notes, ad 
ch bock f (ary on the BITY-LUIFG. enter © H ; notes, @ 
the third Tome. loca guadam novi faderis ; an anſwer to Milton, in- 
| tituled, Alexandri Mori fides publica; Orations and 
Poems in Latin. Some fragments of his ſermons have 
been printed fince his death, and even ſome entire 
ſermons (25). We ſhall add one word concerning his 
orations. He ſpoke three of them at Geneva, which 
are very fine. The Latin of them is rather learned 
than elegant : He affected uncommon phraſes, and 
ſuch fignifications of words as are almoſt without ex- 
1635, pag. 333, ample. Of theſe three orations, one is a panegyric 
of the ſecond edi- upon Calvin; another is intituled de Pace, wherein he 
tion. Eighteen ſeyerely condemns, without naming any body, Amy- 
of ee raldus and Spanheim, who were at open war about 
aa Gokth univerſal grace, He gives them their due. 'This was 
chapter of the à home reprimand, and rejoiced his very heart. Let 
Epiftle to the us alſo ſay a word about his Latin Poems. That 
Romans, at Am- hich he made on the birth of our Saviour was much 


xg " eſteemed, and ſo was that which was a thankſgiving 


24) All this is 


related at large 


the Edict of. 


Nantes, at the 


(25) At the 
Hague in 1685. 
See the Nouv. 

de la Repub. des 
Lettres, for the 
month of March, 


was then a Proteſtant, tranſlated them into French 
verſe, and publiſhed them at Paris in the year 16. 
I do not remember, that I ever ſaw any other French 
verſes of Mr Morus's, except the anſwer he made 
on the ſame rhimes to a ſonnet which Corras addreſſed 
to him after his abjuration. 

[N] His guarrel with John Milton.) The occaſion 
of the quarrel was this; in 1652, Mr Morus -pub- 


(26' See Daille, 


Reply to F. A- Hague, and dedicated it, in the Printer's name (27), to 
dam, Part ii, the king of Great Britain. This book which is inti- 
Co- tuled, Regis ſanguinis clamor ad cœlum adwerſus par- 


lanes, Biblioth. 


Chciſ. pag. 19. ricidas Anglicanos, is a bitter invective againſt the par- 


liamentarians, and Milton in particular is extremely ill 
treated in it. The epiſtle dedicatory gives him no 
better uſage, but he is abuſed much more furiouſly 
in ſome verſes at the latter end of the book. Mil- 
ton, who had let ſeveral violent books publiſhed a- 
gainſt the parliamentarians paſs without any reply, 
could not contain when he ſaw this, in which he 


(27) There were 
ſome copies to 


rus had put his 
name, as Milton 
lays, Defenſ. pro 


and ſuppoſed, either ſincerely or craftily, that he 
might have the greater advantage againſt the perſon 


3 (23) The Oxford Whom he refuted, that Morus was the author (28) of 


Analogue aſcribes this book. He treats him as a dog, or rather as a 
= it to Morus. 


goat ; for he accuſes him of a thouſand leud actions, 
and particularly of having debauched a maid-ſervant 
at Geneva, and of having kept her fince ſhe had a 
huſband, and of having got with child a chamber- 
maid of Salmafius's wife under promiſe of marriage. 
He accuſes him of being convicted of ſeveral hereſies 
at Geneva, and of having ſhamefully abjured them 
with his mouth, but not with his heart. He accuſes 
him of having been deprived at Geneva of his falary 
tor eight or ten months, and of his offices of profeſ- 
for and miniſter, on account of a charge brought a- 
gainit him for adultery, &c. the iflue whereof was, 
that he muſt have been condemned, if he had not a- 
voided the dehnitive ſentence, by declaring he would 
quit the city. He accuſes him alſo of being forbidden 
the exerciſe of the miniſtry by the magiſtrates of Am- 
lterdam. In fine, he defames him after the crueleſt 
manner in the world, intermixing the ſtories he tells 
of him with a parcel of buffoon jeſts. Mr Morus 
defended himſelf by a long liſt of teſtimonials, of 
his orthodoxy and good life, which the conſiſtories, 
the univerſities, the ynods, and the magiſtrates of' the 
Places where he had lived, had given him. He made 


of the curators of the illuſtrious ſchool of the ſame 


to Gov after a great ſickneſs. Mr Perachon, Who 


liſned a book of Peter du Moulin the ſon (26), at the. 


was perſorally concerned, as well by the vaſt elogiums 
given in it to Salmaſius, as by the terrible reproaches 
heaped . upon himſelf. He anſwered it therefore, 


One 


it appear, that the judges as well Civil as Eccleſiaſtical, 

which took cognizance of the pretenſions of the 
chamber-maid of Salmaſius's wife, had declared them 

null, and clearly acquitted him in this affair, not- 

withſtanding the contrivances of this lady who had g 
employed all her craft againſt him (29). He makes 2) Ila mihi 


it appear by the authentic certificates of the magi- graviter jamdu- 


ſtrates of Amſterdam, of the Walloon conſiſtory, and dun fen e . , 
| ? nihil intentatum 
reliquit ut me in 
naſſam infauſtiſ- 
ſimi matrimonii 
compingeret. 


Quod ubi ſenſit 


city, that he was never prohibited the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry. I am not ignorant that ſome exceptions 
may be alledged againſt his certificates of a good 
life, and that it is a little ſtrange, that thoſe which n 
Morus obtained at Geneva ſhould be ſo different from me 3 : 
the teſtimony of public fame: for after all, it is cer- vehementiflime- 
tain, that Milton received memoirs from Geneva, and que reluctari, A- 
that he produced (30) a letter written from that town, % 1 ; 
which aſſures, that all the world admired how he din 56m, aut 
came to be ſo faithfully informed about the conduct fee fut ut 
of Mr Morus. He was not ſilenced by his certifi- tur. Morus, 
cates ; for he ſays (31) in particular as to thoſe of Js publica, 
Geneva, that they were given before thoſe who ac- aa ag 
cuſed Mr Morus of adultery had formally proſecuted n es 
him. Beſides, it is well Moon that * greateſt 25 N 8 
ſtorm this miniſter met with at Geneva, was raiſed Pag. 132. 

after his obtaining the teſtimonials of January 25, 
1648 ; and a certain perſon has publiſhed (32), that (37) Ibid. pag. 
the magiſtrates of that city cancelled the act of depo- 92 . 
ſition againſt Mr Morus decreed againſt him by the 
conſiſtory, and commanded the contiſtory to give this 
miniſter a teſtimonial of good life. But after all, ad ædificat. pag. 
there are infinitely more exceptions to be made to 433- 

the defamatory reports, which ſuch an author as Mil- 

ton is capable of collecting, than againſt theſe certifi- 

cates and teſtimonials. So that upon the whole, I 

ſhould be of opinion, that conſidering thoſe certifi- 

cates which have been produced by his adverſary, 

and the inconveniences juſtly to be apprehended, if ſuch 


accuſations as are uncertain and without judicial proof, 


ſhould be preferred before juſtifications drawn up in due 
form, that he ſhould be ſtigmatized as a public calum- 
niator, except as to thoſe facts in which he can de- 
fend himſelf by the help of ſome authentic acts. I 
ſhould think in particular, that the diſtich he has 
inſerted in the London Gazette, ought to be declared 
a diabolical filly jeſt. That diſtich is in theſe words, 
for I cannot think Mr Colomies (33) meant any o- 


(33) Biblioth. 
ther. Choiſie, pag. 
| 5 19. 
Galli ex concubitu gravidam te Pontia (34) Mori, | 1 
; . \ . 2 34 us ne 
Quis bene moratam morigeramque neget i . 


- R ; | bermaid of Sal- 
Milton's hatred was inveterate enough, as appears by q 


maſius's wife. 


a letter (35) he wrote when Mr Morus's affair was Mr Morus, 
depending before the ſynod of Loudon. He was of Without telling 
opinion, that if they ſhould decree even nothing more hat = We 
than the depoſing this miniſter, that ſynod would en 
meet with what no other had ever done, that is, with a by her right 2 
happy iſſue. Synodo interea proteſtantium Laodunenfi (36), name. See Mit 
propediem, ut ſcribis, convocandæ, precor id quod nulli eu Defenſ. pro 
adbuc Synodo contigit, frlicem exitum, non Nozianzeni- Jes Fag. 164. 
cum; felicem autem huic nunc ſatis futurum fi nihil a- exe b oh 
liud decreverit quam ejiciendum efſe Morum, This letter _ Om 
is dated December 20, 1659. The ſynod had already 
ſat near two months, and yet Mr Milton ſpeaks of it (36) He ould 
as an aſſembly which was to meet, which ſhows, that #ave ſaid Julio- 
he had very little correſpondence in France. In 3 or Lauſe 
another letter (37) he ſpeaks yet more harſhly of nent +. 
Mr Morus's call to Charenton, but without naming 1 
9 37) t is the 
| g xxivth, and dated 

[N] Were are ſome things in the Menagiana which the firſt of Au- 
are very much to his howour, and others to his ad. guſt 1657. 
vantage.) Mr Morus declared ſome time be- 
* fore his death, that no one had tempted him 
© to change his religion ſo much as I. The 


ducheſs of Aiguillon ordered me to offer him, in her 


* name, a penſion of four thouſand livres, I commu- 
2 | nicated 


ſæpe formula uti- 


(32) Ludov. Mo- 


linæus, Parænefi 
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J) See, above, 
the remark 
LIN ] of the ar- 


ticle GROTIUS. 


(38) Menagiana, 
pag. 153, of the 


ſecond edition of 


Holland, 


(39) Suite du 


 Menagiana, pag. 
82. 


(40) That is to 


may, at the force 
of Mr Morus's 


genius, 


(41) Panegyrique 
d' Alexandre Mo- 


rus, printed at 
Amſterdam by 
Fobn du Freſne, 


1695, Pag. 14, 
15, 16. 


(a) That is to 
ſay, inhabiting 


towers. 


pollonius, Argon. 
lib. ii, ver. 1020, 


& ſeq. and Stra- 


See A- 


bo, ubi infra, 


65) Strabo, lib. 
xii, pag. 378. 


MOR US. MOS YNIAN S. 
One of his laſt panegyriſts relates a fact which is falſe [0]. 2 „ 
The opinion which Mr Chevreau has given of the character of Mr Morus, is very 


agreeable to that of ſeveral other good judges, and proves at the ſame time, that thoſe things 
which are written to a perſon himſelf, are ſometimes very different from thoſe which are ſaid 
of him, in letters addreſſed to others (7) [P]. I ſhall not paſs over in ſilence, that the illuſtrious 


Huetius gives very great elogiums to Mr Morus in ſome Latin Poems which he inſcribed to 3'** 4, 


him. See p. 30, and 77, of the poems of this learned prelate, of the Utrecht edition 1700 (n). 


* nicated this affair to Mr Perefix, then archbiſhop of 
paris by abbot Gaudin, and Mr Perefix ſpoke of it 
to the king. His majeſty ſaid, that it was not a 
proper time, and that it would do an injury to Mr 
Morus, becauſe he was then at variance with his 
brethren. Mr Morus occaſioned diviſions wherever 
© he lived: this he did in Holland and elſewhere, 
and even at Paris. I compare him to Helen, who 
* kindled a war wherever ſhe came (38) . . . Marſhal 
© Grammont having been, by the king's order, to viſit 
the miniſter Morus in his laſt ſickneſs, was aſked 
by his majeſty at his return how he found him. 
« Sire, ſays the marſhal, I ſaw him die; he died a 
good Huguenot : But what I think him moſt to be 
© pitied for is, that he died in a religion which is 
now as much out of faſhion, as a high-crowned- 
* hat (39). 
[O] One of his laſt panegyriſts relates a fact which is not 
true.] The Sorbonne one day were all ſurprized (40), 
* by an accident which did great honour to Mr 
Morus, and made all their doctors bluſh, and 
was eſteemed a ſort of inchantment. A certain 
perſon whoſe face was altogether unknown to them, 
and whom they took at firſt fight for ſome coun- 
try prieſt, being preſent at their diſputes, defired 
the profeſſor, who preſided in that aſſembly, to give 
him- leave to propoſe ſome = "I Which be- 
ing granted, he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that he 
ſoon gained the eſteem of all the doctors: and as this 
new antagoniſt urged his arguments with a ſurpriz- 
ing force, and beyond what could be expected 
from him, their eſteem was changed into admi- 
ration. But when they ſaw that this powerful 
enemy puſhed them too hard, and that they 
could ſtand againſt the force of his reaſons no lon- 


ger, all their admiration and eſteem was changed 


into anger and indignation ; and the diſpute grew 


ſo hot, that if he had not wiſely got out of ſo dan- 


miſchief. But he imitated JesUs CHRIS＋H our great 
maſter, when he went out of the temple to avoid 
the ſnares of the Phariſees, whom he had confound- 
ed. In like manner our Morus, after he had ſtopped 
the mouths of the Phariſees of theſe latter ages, a- 
muſed them with ſoft words, went out of their 
ſynagogue, and ſo left them. After he had made 
his eſcape, they ordered one of their ſcholars to fol- 


low him at a diftance, and watch where he went 


in, and afterwards enquire what kind of man this 
was who knew more than all the Sorbonne together : 
which being obſerved by him whom they ſo much 
deſired to know, he turned about to him who fol- 
lowed him, and ſaid only theſe two words memen- 
to Mori; from whence thoſe who ſent him pre- 
ſently concluded, that he who had given them fo 
much trouble, was that famous man who was one 
of the pillars of the church of Charenton, and the 
terror of the Romiſh church (41). This is what 
I find in a book publiſhed about a year ago, well 
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worth reading. It is now five and twenty years 
ſince I told this ſtory in the preſence of a doctor of 
Divinity, curate of R. .. a man of wit, and well 
verſed in the cuſtoms of his religion. I was per- 
ſuaded of the truth of the fact, for I had heard it 
told upon ſeveral occaſions by men of good ſenſe ; 


( It is th 
fourth ; his : 


2019914 are Join 
ed to it. 


and at the age I was then of, I ſcarce diſtruſted 


any thing that came from ſuch perſons. The doctor 
anſwered me, it is a very good ſtory, and the conclu- 
ſion is very ingenious; but aſſure your ſelf it is a 
romance, for they who propoſe arguments againſt 
the theſes that are maintained in the Sorbonne, are 
always ſuch perſons as are well known, and gradu- 
ates in the Faculty, and obliged to wear the habits or 
robes belonging to their degree. Had the author 
of this ſtory known thus much, he would have chang- 
ed his ſcene. | | 5 

[P] The opinion of Mr Chevreaa..... is very a- 
greeable . . . . and proves at the ſame time, that thoſe 


things which are written to a perſon himſelf, are ſome- 


times very different from thoſe which are ſaid of him 
in letters addreſſed to others.] Read the two letters 


which he wrote to Morus himſelf in 1660 (42), the 


one in French, and the other in Latin, and com- 
pare them with this paſſage of his letter to Tana- 
quil Faber: © You know there are ſome who natu- 
F4 * 1 . ; 

rally love incenſe from what hand ſoever it comes, 


ſtomed to it, that it is impoſſible to pleaſe, unleſs 
one has always a cenſer in his hand. This is a fail- 
ing that deſerves to be pitied; but it is a human fail- 
ing; beſides, that the profound erudition of our 
friend (43) in polite learning, his exact knowledge 
of the Greek, and of all the oriental languages, 
do juſtly render him conſiderable and diſtinguiſh 
him from ſo many others who reſemble him only 
in his defects. That which pleaſed me in the fre- 


always told me ſincerely he thought himſelf infi- 
nitely inferior to Mr Daille, whom he believed 


withal, a certain ſtudent, whom you know, lately 


Mr Daille by a general conſent, that his flights of 
imagination pleaſe people much more by their no- 
velty, than the eloquence of Mr Daille, who was 
fit to be his maſter (44). . . . What I fear is, that 
he will be intoxicated by theſe extraordinary applauſes 
that he has not the power to offer the leaſt vio- 
lence to his free humour, and that he will give way 
to his inclination . . . . without any regard for his 


deal of wit and learning, but little religion and judg- 
ment. He is, ambitious, reſtleſs, changeable, bold, 


Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, but does not underſtand 
human life. 5 


preſumptuous, and wavering. He underſtands Latin ** 


(42) Oeurres 
melees de Mr 
Chevreau, pq. 
40, & 50, 


who demand it as a debt, and who are fo accu- 


(43) That is to 


ſay, Mr Min 


quent converſations we had together, was, that he 


to be a more ſolid Divine than your Calvin. But 


aſſured me, that Mr Morus was preferred before 


( 44) Cherreav, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


character, his reputation, or his fortune (45). (45) Ibid. far. 
Mr Morus, ſays he, in another letter (46), has a 49- 


 MOSYNIAN S, or MOSYNOECIANS(a). Thus certain Mountaineers (e) Li. b. 


were called, who lived in trees (5) or in wooden towers (c) in the neighbourhood of the /4) Pampe 


Euxine fea (d). Their cuſtoms were ſo oppoſite to thoſe of other nations, that thoſe Mels, l * 
lch fen 


things which others do privately in their houſes, they did in public vew; and what others 
do in public, they did in their private dwellings (e). They did not except the act of generation 
from this prepoſterous rule [ A]. Their higheſt wooden tower was the habitation of their ,, Apollon. Ar 


king, a miſerable prince; for he was obliged to determine all their differences as judge, 
. bg 


[4] They did not except the act of generation from this 
prepoſtererous rule.) Apollonius was in the right to 
compare them to ſwine, ſince they were not aſhamed 
to do this act 
bours. 
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(2) Pompon. 
Mela, JC. I, cap. 
xi, *. lis 
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J Xenophon, 
7.6. V, Page ms 


209. 
5 gee the re- 


the article HIP- 
PARCHIA, 


(6) Apollon. Ar- 
Lon. {ib, ii, ver. 
1039, 


ſentence, and condemned him to die of hunger. 


cording to their own cuitom (4). 


— 


MOTHE LE VAYER Mor TE. 


and if he happened to give a wrong judgment, they impriſoned him immediately, and 


ſtarved him to death (J) [Bl. 


277 


Their kingdom was elective, and they always kept their 


rince in chains and under a ſtrong guard (g). They lived upon acorns and the fleſh. 
of wild beaſts, and laid ambuſhes tor travellers (), and treated ſtrangers very ill (i). (>) Strabo, lb 
They marked themſelves all over the bodies (#). Conſult Xenophon in the fifth book “ 57” 
of the Expedition of Cyrus the younger. He has there given a long account of their man- (i) Pomp. Mela, 
ner of arming and feeding themſelves, &c. He ſays, that when alone they talked, . 


laughed, and danced, as if they had been in company. 


Humi & in propatulo commiſcent cum uxoribus corpo- 
ra (1). | 


The ſcholiat obſerves, that we muſt not underſtand 
this as if they lay in public with all women indif- 
ſerently, but each with his own wife. Pomponius 
Mela makes no ſuch diftintion. © Propatulo veſ- 
« cuntur, /ays he (2), PROMISCUE concumbunt & 
« palam. - - - They cat abroad, and their Venery is PRO- 
© Mulscvobs ard public.“ I krow not what ground 
the ſcholiaſt had for this diſtinction. Perhaps he had 
a mind to make uſe of the maxim, that in doubtful 
matters we ſhould always embrace the more favoura- 


ple opinion, and paſs in mitiorem the mildeſt ſentence. 


But the phraſes of Apollonius ſeem very clear againit 
this exception, and do plainly confirm the authority 
of Pomponius Mela; as Diodorus Siculus has alſo 
done (3). Note, that we find in Xenophon, that 
the Mofyncecians, with whom he made an alliance 


had a great mind to he with the wenches who follow- 


ed the camp of the Grecians, and that publickly ac- 
For the reſt, this 
monſtrous immodeſty has been known in other na- 
tions (5). | | 
[B] They impriſoned him immediately, and flarved 


Jim to death.) We ſhall give the very words of A- 


pollonius. | 
- _- Hy yap as 71 Oepicitov dniTHTA, 
Al pa e pap WIKALIGavTEs EN 2010. 


Nam ſi quid alicubi in jure dicundo deliret, 


Ipſum eodem die in cuſtodiam datum ſuffocant ine- 
dia (6). 8 


But in his judgment fhou'd he chance to faverve, 
De ſelf jame day ſees him ſhut up to flarve. 


Pintianus accuſes Pomponius Mela of not rightly un- 
derſtanding the meaning of Apollonius ; he pretends, 
that what this Greek Poet ſays is, that the Moſyncecians 
ſhut up their king the ſame day he gave the unjuſt 
Pom- 


ponius Mela only ſays, that upon his giving any 


day. 


(7) bompen. 
Mela, ubi ſupra. 


unjuſt ſentence, they condemned him to faſt a whole 


Ciſſima cuſtodia tenent: atque ubi culpam prave 
quid imperando meruere, inedia diei totius affici- 
unt (7). They elect their kings by vote, and 
© keep them in chains, and under the ſtricteſt confine- 
* ment, and ſhould they offend by decreeing any thing 
* unjuſt, they deprive them of ſuſtenance for one whole 
* day. 
authors quoted by the ſcholiaſt, and on that of Ni- 
colas Damaſcenus, which he had met with in the col- 
lections, of Stobæus. Mela verba illa ad famem il. 
* h die, pro illius diei accepit. At Apollonii enarrato- 
res contra intelligunt, eo ipſo die quo contra jus 


© pronunciaverit in carcerem trudi, quoad fame pe- 


well interpreted by Pomponius Mela (10). 


© Reges ſuffragio deligunt, vinculiſque & ar- 


Pintianus builds upon the teſtimony of two 


reat, citantque ſuæ expoſitionis aſſertores Ephorum & 
Nymphodorum. Addo ego aſtipulari interpretibus 
Apollonii, Nicolaum de moribus gentium, referente 
Joanne Stobæo (8). - - Mela underſtood the words 
* hunger in that day o mean of that day. But the 
* commentators of Apollonius underſtand it quite contra- 
* ry, that their king on that very day, that he pro- 
E nounced the unjuſt ſentence was impriſoned till he died 
* of hunger, and ground their expoſition on the authori- 
ties of Ephorus, and Nymphodorus. I add, that of the 
* ſame opinion with the commentators of Apollonius, is 
* Nicolaus in his piece on the cuſtoms of nations, pre- 
* ſerved in Stobeus's collections.“ This is the intire paſ- 
ſage of the ſcholiaſt: "I5ops? "Epopos u Nup- 
God pes mips TETWV, , TW PBaTIAL2 AUTWI &.” 


6 
6 
c 


(+) 19. ib, 


(8) Pintianus, 
Caſtigat. in 
Pomponium Me- 
lam, pag. m. 37» 
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ol. Ephorus and Nymphodorus on this ſubje&t relate, 
that they fhut up and ſtarve their king to death on 
giving a falſe judgment, I have related this on pur- 
poſe to ſhow, that the critic has ſtrained his autho- 
rity a little too far; for it is not true, that the ſcho- 
liaft gave the explication of Pintianus to the words of 
the text, and afterwards proved it by the authority 
of Euphorus and Nymphodorus ; for he barely cites 
what theſe two authors fay. I am however of Pin- 
tianus's opinion, and find that Iſaac Voſſius has re- 
futed it wretchedly. He ſuppoſes, that the Moſynce- 


cians condemned their king for ſlighter faults to faſt 


a day, and that for greater faults they condemned him 


to die of hunger (9). He gives this as the true ſenſe 
of the words of Apollonius, and maintains they were 


* pretatio Mele, adds he, ut facilior ita quoque me- 
* hor. - - - Mela's interpretation, as it is moſt natural, 
* 7s alſo moſt accurate.” This is very ſtrange indeed! 
That Apollonius ſhould mean to inform us of the di- 
ſtinction this people made between the ſmall and the 
greater faults of their prince, that for the former the- 
prince was to faſt a whole day, and for the latter to 
be famiſhed to death; and yet that there ſhould not be 
the leaſt phraſe or wordin his relation which infinuates 
any ſuch diſtinction. That Pomponius Mela ſhall be 
ſaid to have given the ſenſe of Apollonius faithful- 
ly, and yet that he ſhall not mention a word of the pu- 
niſhment of the greater faults ; that he ſhall dwell on 
terms the leaſt diſadvantageous to the nation, which 


Apollonius meant to decry, and be wholly ſilent 


with regard to facts which might render it the moſt 
odious ; in a word, that there ſhall not be in any of 
his expreſſions the leaſt footſtep of the diſtinction in 
queſtion. Who can ever digeſt this? What does Iſaac 
Voſſius take his readers to be? A thouſand ſuch 
faults might be found in the beſt writers, by any 
who would take the trouble of giving their works a 
critical examination. 5 | 
Note, it muſt be granted, that Apollonius has ex- 
preſſed himſelf very confuſedly, which gave occaſion 
to Pomponius Mela's miſtake. I am ſurpriſed Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſhould fay nothing of this law, when 
he obſerves, that theſe Barbarians kept their prince 


ſhut up all his life-time in the tower of their capi- 
tal (11). 


MOTHE LE VAYER (Francis _ LA), SeeVAYER 


M OTTE, or MOTHE (. A) a town in Lorrain. Moreri deſcribes the ſituation 
of it, and ſays that it was taken by the French in 1634 [4], and that it has ſince been 


A] Ut was taken by the French in 1634.] This is 
a parcicular account. Lewis XIII ad. the marſhal 
de la Force, © who had always ſome troops on the 
$ frontiers of Lorrain; to reduce all thoſe places un- 
der his obedience, which had not yet ſubmitted. La 


Motte being the ſtrongeſt place was firſt attacked 
"WOW: > 


ruined, 
and alone gave the marſhal more trouble than all 
the reſt ; 1 for want of a ſufficient garriſon, 


as well as ammunition and proviſions, and the 
accidents of the ſeaſon in thoſe parts being ſo favo- 
rable to the king as to make it impoſſible to throw 
in any ſuccours, it did not defend itſelf ſo long as 

"A223 e 
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(9) Iſaacus Voſ- 


ſius in Melam, 


Inter- Fag. M. 104+ 


(10) Hic quidem 
videtur ſenſus eſſe 
verborum Apollo- 
ny quæ recte in- 
terpretatus eſt 
Mela, licet con- 
trarlum exiſti- 
ment Pintianus 
aliique viri mag- 
ni. Id. ib, 


/ 


(11) Locus iſte 
aliorum caſtello- 
rum veluti caput 


& primaria regio- 


nis arx, fuit: in 
cujus parte edi- 
tiſſima rex aulam 


habebat. Pa- 


trius autem hic 


mos pro lege erat, 
ut per totam inibi 
vitam rex ſub- 
ſiſtens mandata 
populis inde di- 
ſtribueret. Die- 
dor. Siculus, lib. 
æiv, cap. XxX! 


pag, m. 592. 
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(1) Memoirs of 
the marquis de 
Beauvau, pag. 


357 


MOTTE. MOT TEAIGR ON. 
rained. This is too general, and a more particular account is not unneceſſary, We ſhall 
ſay therefore that this place was reſtored to the duke of Lorrain by a treaty of peace in 
1641; but as this prince did not execute that treaty, cardinal Richelieu had a ſtrong 
deſire to have taken la Motte away from him: but he did not however ſucceed in it, for 
the French troops which blocked it up were forced to retire [B]. 
reſolved in earneſt to reduce it till 1645. 
Magalotti to beſiege it, who attacked it with great vigour, but the place held out the 
longer becauſe it was believed he would not obſerve the articles of the capitulation he 
ſhould grant [CJ]. The Marquis de Villeroi, who ſucceeded him in the command of the 
army, obliged the governor to cap itulate: 
ſhould be neither raſed nor diſmantled ; but this article was not obſerved : the reſentment 
of the queen-mother prevailed over the obligation of Keeping his word [D]. 


© it otherwiſe might have done, being the ſtrongeſt 
« place in all Lorrain, both for it's ſituation on a 
rock, which made the approaches very difficult, and 
for it's not being commanded by eminences on any 
* fide. Tt was ſurrendered however at the end of three 
months, after Mr d'Iche, the governor who defended 
it, was taken off by a cannon ball (1). 


[LB] The French troops which blocked it up, were for- 


ced to retire. 


* The king's forces being employed 


© in ſeveral places againſt Spain, all that Mr du 


© Hallier could do with the few troops left with him, 


| (2) Ib. pag. 79» 


(3) Ib. pag. 85. 


Vas to form a ſort of blockade, in hopes to ſtarve it, 
© knowing it was not well ſupplied with proviſions: 
but the duke did not give him time enough, for ap- 


« prehending the extremities of the beſieged, he raiſed 


the fiege of Tanes which he had attacked, to come to 


© its relief, and forced Mr du Hallier, after ſome ſkir- 


© miſhes to retire with the loſs of his baggage, hav- 
© ing before ſent his cannon to Chaumont for greater 
* ſecurity (2). | 

[C] I was belie 
the capitulation he ſhould grant.] Here follows the rea- 
ſon the marquis de Beauvau gives for it. Magalotti 
having made himſelf maſter of the counterſcarp, luckily 
found ſo many veins in the rock that he vas very ſoon 
able to ſpring a mine, under one of the baſtions, but his 
good fortune did not laſt long; for having reduced the be- 
ſieged, either to ſtand an aſſault or to capitulate; Cli- 
cot, that his honour might be irreproachable, tho he ſaw 
himſelf without any probability of ſuccours, and appre- 
hending alſo that Magalotti would not obſerve any capi- 
tulation he might grant, as he had fwworn he would not 
in a rage he had been in on account of the ſevere reflexi- 
ons thrown out during the ſiege againſt the queen-mother, 


the cardinal, and himſelf, reſokved to defend himſelf to the 


laſt extremity (3). | 


[D] The reſentment of the queen-mother prevailed over 


_ the obligation of keeping his word. ] We now come to 


Ca) Preface to 

the ſecond part 
of the Lettres de 
Pbyllarque, and 


the firſt letter of 
the ſecond part. 


{6b ) Lettre XIII 
de Phyllarque, 
Part 7. 


(c) La Motte- 


à Phyllarque, 
pag. 318, 322. 
See the article 
GOULU 
(Jon x), remark 


fee what was the cauſe of this princeſs's indignation, 


MOTTE-AIGRON(James De La) became famous in the quality of an author 
during the famous conteſt betwixt Balzac, and Father Goulu, general of the Feuillant 
Monks. He wrote a preface to Balzac's Letters, and was commiſſioned, jointly with Mr 
Vaugelas [4], to carry to Father Goulu a copy of Balzac's Apology, in which he 
treated a certain young Feuillant very harſhly, As Father Goulu took the ſending of 
this copy for a challenge (a), he immediately ſet himſelf to write againſt Balzac in a 
very outrageous manner, and ſpent ſome of his ſmall ſhot upon Mr Motte-Aigron ; 
among others theſe following, that he was the ſon of a very honeſt Apothecary, and that he 
It is pretended, that this was in ſome meaſure 
violating the laws of Hoſpitality, ſince Father Goulu had more than once lodged at Mr 
Motte-Aigron's father's (c): but, on the other ſide, it may be a proof, that he knew 
things from the firſt hand, Be that as it will, he touched his adverſary to the quick 
and occaſioned the public to be informed ſoon after, in the dedication of a book, that the which be ot 
Aren, Reponſe Pretended A pothecary of Father Goulu was Abraham Aigron, Eſq ; counſellor to the king, Maus-, 
and judge of the taxes for Angouleme. This epiſtle dedicatory is not ill written (d); 
being in Latin, and prefixed to the anſwer which Motte-Aigron wrote in French to Father cy, 
Goulu, there is an affectation in it which only ſerves to beget a diſlike of the grand elogiums 
which the author very liberally beſtows on his father, and which he turns in ſuch a manner, 
as might moſt effectually remove all ſuſpicion of Pharmacy. Not ſatisfied with this 
preamble, he informs us in the body of the book (e), that his great-grandfather having 


commonly lived at Balxac's table (b). 


[4] Fointh with Mr Vaugelas.] Father Goulu in thoſe of Balzac) but Motte-Aigron informs us (1), that (5) Ripon * 
the preface to the ſecond part of his Letters, ſays, that he who went with him to viſit Father Goulu was Phyllq*! 
he who accompanied Motte-Aigron was the prior of Mr Vaugelas. 
Chives ; (there are ſome letters to this prior among 


and what alſo were it's conſequences. © The capitu- 
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fo eminently religious, and naturally generous, ſhould be fh 
believed that Magalotti, would not obſerve 


ſhe ſhould have taken it by ſtorm, 


It was not afterwards 
Cardinal Mazarin ordered his nephew 


he promiſed among other things that it 


lation was exactly obſerved as to the garriſon and 

effects of the duke; but the fortifications, and the 

whole town, not excepting even the church, were ſo 

intirely raſed that there is not now the leaſt mark 

of them remaining: the queen-mother having ſo 

deeply reſented the ſcandalous reflexions thrown out 

againſt her, that ſhe rather choſe to forfeit her word 

than loſe her revenge. Behold the end of 

la Mothe, which, for ſituation, and the ſtrength of 

it's ramparts cut out of a rock, ſeemed impregnable, 

and the materials of this unfortunate place, as a fort 

of juſt ſatisfaction for the damages it had done the 
neighbouring villages, by incurſions and robberies, 

were made uſe of for their reparation (4). | 

The marquis de Beauvau juſtly blames this reſent- (+) Ib. . / 
ment of the queen- mother. It is ſurprixing, ſays he (5), „ Wi 
that ſo great and virtuous a princeſs, who had been always (51 Ti 


little able to bear abuſes, ſo common to the inſolence of 

ſoldiers, which are never capable of wounding reputa- 

tion : and that to revenge herſelf for an injury more 
zmaginary than real, ſhe ſhould chooſe to run the hazard 

of blaſting her hanour by a breach of faith, and of ruin- 

ing a great many innocent perſons by the deſtruction of 

a whole town, the ruins of which can never be ſi far 

concealed from poſterity, as to bury this action in oblivion, 

Her majeſty had much better have deſpiſed thoſe re- 

flexions of the ſoldiers, and have imitated Catherine | 
de Medicis (6). But if to make an example of them, (6) Set Di: 
ſhe was reſolved by all means to puniſh this place fertation on der 
which had given way to this exceſs of rage and bru- Wund en, 
tality, ſhe ſhould not have admitted it to capitulate, „ of 590 Die 
or obliged it tionary, | 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, coit what it would ; and 

then, without breach of public faith, ſhe had 

been at liberty to have taken the vengeance ſhe 

deſired. 7 1 | 


(2) Bil 
Frangc 
132, © 
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but where : 5 
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: 3 ave 
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OB] Mallewille 


* Fr 
3 


WE... 


_ — 
= 


(2) Bibliotheque 
Frangoiſe, pag. 
132, of the ſecond 
Edit. 


See the Dil- . ' 
tion on def A 

ory libels, 

, *, at tit 

of this De⸗ 

lar). 


The French 

word Elu, elect, 
= fignifies an officer 
4 of taxes. 


= (3) Menagiana, 
= Pg. 132, of the 
d ) See am0ns . firſt Dutch Edit. 
he letters 9 = | 
zalzac, that E (4) It is the 
Uuurth of the 
= lixth book, edi- 
don in folio, 


© (3) Pop. 131, 


3» (3) Javerſac Diſ- 
3 Murs d Ariſtar ue 
© + Culdoxe, pop. 
3, G. 


PhyllarQ® 
299+ 


It 15. 
been an Apothecary, but mended his condition by buying the place of a commiſſioner of 
the taxes, and at laſt became mayor of Coignac in Angoumois. Mr Malleville has 
given a hint of this in an epigram which was not inſerted in the collection of his 
poems [BJ. I never could diſcover what became of our author [C], after the publiſhing 
his anſwer in 1628, or what became of the deſign he ſeemed to have, after he had humbled 
the general of the Feuillants, of retrieving the fruits of his labours which a fire had deſtroyed. 
Theſe were pieces relating to the Hiſtory of Spain, and fome other ſubjects (g). It (g) See his r- 
belongs to thoſe who ſhall write the Bibliotheque 
them. 


thor of the work, which was to appear under the name of conſcience of taking another man's goods, than of receiv- 


MOTTF-AIGRON. 


accompanied Henry II, in his expedition to Germany, was one of the chief captains which the 
king left in Mets, and one of thoſe who defended that place with the greateſt bravery 
againſt Charles V. He adds, that his great-grandmother, Catherine de la Barde, was o 


as noble a family as any in her country, and that his great-uncle by the mother”s ſide, had 


And I have been told it was true, 


I ſaw ſome days ago a 


[B] Malleville . . . . in an epigram which was not in- 


ſerted in the collection of his poems. ] Sorel having ob- 
ſerved, that Motte-Aigron to ſhow the intelligent rea- 
der where he was pinched, and to create a great opinion 
of his family, dedicated his book to his father in a Latin 
epiftle with very high titles, adds theſe words: F it 
ewere proper in this place, wwe ſhould ſet down the epigram 


Mr Malleville made upon that occaſion; but certain perſons 


in office in France being concerned in it, it would look like 
inſulting their misfortunes at the preſent juncture (2). As 


for me who know not what this juncture might mean, 
and am ſatisfied, however, that it muſt be by this 
time entirely over, I ſhall make no ſcruple to ſet down 
that epigram, which is as follows: Ss 


|  Objet du mepris de Goulu, 


Que ton inſolence eſt publique, 
Depuis que ton pere eſt Elu, 
Et qu'il a ferme fa boutique: 
Mais bien que cette qualité, 
Si Pon en croit ta vanite, 
N'en trouve point qui la ſeconde; 
Il n'en eſt pourtant pas ainſi: 
_ C'eſt un beau titre en I autre monde; 
Mais on $'en moque en celui-ci. 


In vain you thus publiſh, to humour your pride, 
And to claim Father Goulu's reſpect, 
That your Sire, all his gallipots laying afide, 
I preferr'd to be one of th * ele : | 
For as high as you value the name of this place, 
It wwill ſearce your gentility ſhow 3 | 
Me allow it in Heaven a title of Grace, 
But no title of honour below. 


Since the writing of this article, I have happened on 
a book (3) where theſe Verſes are to be found. 

[C] Inever could diſcover what became of our author.] 
I only find by a letter of Balzac, dated July 29, 1634 


(4), that Motte-Aigron was married at Rochelle, that 


he had ſome place in the government, and that there 
had been ſome quarrel between them two. The Me- 
nagiana (5) informs us, that he was a counſellor in the 
preſidial court of Rochelle. 

[D] Balzac would fain have been thought the true au- 


Motte-Aigron.] You will fee the particulars of all this 
in theſe words of Javerſac (6) : This does not hin- 
der my being ſenſible how highly he has offend- 
* ed me by his requeſt, and manner of proceeding : 
* which however, I thought, the leſs ſtrange, after 
* conſidering in what manner he had treated Mr Motte- 
Aigron, who has always followed his fortunes with 
the fondneſs of a brother. The obligation of a thou- 
land good offices, which his amiable frankneſs had 
rendred him, from the firſt beginning of their in- 
nocent acquaintance, to this preſent hour, were not 
| 2 


the honour to be ſecretary of ſtate, and prime miniſter to Margaret wife of Henry d' Albret king 
of Navarre, Father Goulu had already changed his note, for before the publiſhing ot 
this book he had faid, that Mr La Motte-Aigron was too much a gentleman to deny, &c 
(f). Let who will conſider whether this amounts to a full recantation, I do 


not think 


that the father of Mr Motte-Aigron had 


book, which affirms that the pains Motte-Aigron took in writin 
aginſt Phyllarchus, and in favour of Balzac, laid the foundation of a miſunderſtanding 
between him and the latter; becauſe Balzac would fain have been thought the true 
author of the work which was to appear under the name of Motte-Aigron [D]. 


* ſo conſiderable with him as his own vanity. After 


they had communicated to one another their deſign 


to himſelf the largeſt field and moſt matter, as being 
the more barren of invention, as well as more intereit- 
ed than the other; he was not ſatisfied with having 
above a year's time and liberty to advance his work, 
while his friend was all that while forced to attend 
his judges, on account of an arreſt which has proved 
very honourable to him. He would needs for ſeve- 


* 
0 
c 
« 
over, his friend had leiſure. enough to ſend to the 
© preſs. He does well, in order to monopolize the 
* title of Eloquent, to hinder all others from writing, 
that in order to be a Nonſuch, there may be no others 
with whom to compare him. I believe he would be 
* for going as far as that crafty Maſter Poet who put 
© to death the moſt ingenious of his ſcholars, for fear 
© they ſhould excel him in his art. He is fo jealous 
of the reputation, even of his friends, that he never 
© would rightly confeſs, that Mr Motte-Aigron wrote 
the preface to his Letters he being unwilling to admit 
© any partner in glory: and even at this day I am cer- 
« tain, that, by an ungrateful and vain impoſture, he 
© endeavours obliquely to inſinuate, that the book which 
is now expected, has only its name from Mr Motte- 
* Aigron as godfather, but that he himſelf is the true 
© father. Which I know to be ſo much the more 
© falſe, as I know it to be moſt true that Mr Motte- 
* Aigron has broke off all correſpondence with Mr 
Balzac, and rejoices in being diſobliged by him, 
to have a juſt reaſon to ſhun him, and grow wiſe at 
ſome proof of this account ; thus he begins it : The 
intelligence I receive from ſeveral hands, that though this 
book is not extraordinary, yet ſome would aſſigu it another 
maſter according to their fancy, obliges me to inform you, 
that this adventure is wholly my own, and there is no- 
thing here of a Roger who fights under the arms of Leb. 
Though 1 cannot indeed ſufficiently commend the complaiſance 
of thoſe who ſuffer children to be fathered upon them, and 


ral reaſons ſuppreſs a book, which, after this ſuit was 


V Preface fo 
the ſecond part 


of the Lettres di 
Phyllarque, 


of Angoumois, to inform us of e Pevieatirye 


of writing againſt Phyllarchus, and Balzac had talen 


the coſt of his Apologiſt (7), whoſe reputation he (5) See the re- 
has blaſted, which was eſteemed much greater than mark [O] of 


his own.” Mr Motte-Aigron's preface may ſerve for oy Ov BAL 


am even raviſhed with their good nature; yet I de not find 


1 hace generoſity enough to be of their opinion, nor can J en- 
dure that any one ſhould make books for me. I cannot jo 
far command my fancy, as ta perſuade my ſelf, that a 
avork of this kind is really mine; nor ſhould I make more 


ing benefits of this nature (8). The concluſion of this pre- 


face is of the ſame ſtrain with the beginning, for it 


contains what follows: But to return to what concerns 


($) La Motte- 


Aigron, adver- 


tiſement to the 
readers, in his 


me, although it be very true, that 1 have not led my life, Reyonſe à Phyl- 


in ſuch a manner as to be without friends, 
even ſome who underſtand the art of writing, yet be it knozwn 
to you, that as to what concerns the compoſing this work, they 
are as much flrangers to me, as they who live in the fur- 
thermoſt parts of the world; or, as thoſe were formerly 
who paſſed in the opinion of ſome for the authors of the 


preface (9), which I have ordered to be reprinted at iy 
e 


/ 


and among them, larque, See the 


remark [DI of 
the article BAL. 
ZAC, 


(9) That is to 
ſay, the preface 
to Balzac's Lot» 
terz. | 


F paz. mm, 170. 


nis in the re- 


Pompeio, Pag. 


280 
end of this diſcourſe. This is ſpoke like a man of ho- 
nour : none but the meaneſt ſpirited creatures would 
paſs for the authors of a book they never had wrote. 
It is a fine excuſe indeed, to ſay their love of praiſe is 
ſo ardent, that when they cannot procure it by iſlue 


of their own, they are for attaining it by adopting 
that of others; when this love of praiſe itſelf, is a 


a) At Pais ty MOUGNE (Rosnexr a) publiſhed in 


Antony Joallin, 
in 16mo, with 
the king's licence, 


MOUGNE. MOULIN.” MUCIA. 


ſure ſign of a mean ſpirit. The Cuſtodinos of a bt. 


ſhopric have leſs of the poltron than the Cuſtodinos 


of a book. Theſe latter are guilty of wilful cuc- 
koldom ; let them ſay as much as they pleaſe, that 
it is only a cuckoldom in the commonwealth of 
wit, 1t is nevertheleſs a blot, it is a ſhameful thing. 


1616 (a) a book intituled, The Cloſet of a 
Chriſtian widow, containing prayers ana meditations upon divers ſubjefts of the holy Scripture, 
and dedicated it to the moſt prudent and virtuous lady Benigne de Rabutin, baroneſs of Huban, 


lady of Eſpeville and Brinon. She informs us in the epiſtle dedicatory, dated at Blois July 


the ſeventh 1615, that ſhe had been a widow twenty fix years. 


After this epiſtle we 


find a ſonnet to Madamoiſelle du Cheſne Belon my mother, upon ber Cloſet of a Chriſtian 


Widow. 


Nicolas Vignier, a miniſter of the Holy Goſpel, is author of this ſonnet, 


and informs us, that he immortal pen of the huſband of our Mougne deſcribes in bis 
learned writings the virtues of that woman. She was of the reformed religion, and ſhows 
in her book a judicious piety, nurſed at the breaſt of the word of God. The lady Rabutin, 
whom ſhe calls a rare patron of piety, chaſtity, and charity, and a pattern to all Chriſtian 


widows, was alſo of the reformed religion. 


MOULIN (PETER pv) one of the moſt famous miniſters that the Proteſtants of 


France ever had, was born, ; 


It is to be obſerved thar he did not believe the ſtory of Pope Joan [4]. k 


[4] He did not believe the tory of Pope Foan.] Sar- 
ravius tells us ſo in a paſſage which J have given elſe- 


(i) In the re- where (1), and which contains an argument drawn from 


mark [L] of hence, that Mr du Moulin, who was a perſon ſo fit 
the article to rally, had never made mention of the She-pope, 
BLONDEL 


tho it was a ſubject that might have furniſhed him 
with matter enough for raillery. I ſhall bring another 
proof. The Jeſuit Petra Sancta publiſhed, in 1634, 
ſome notes upon a letter of du Moulin to Balzac, and 
added to it the refutation of ſome things, which 
this Miniſter had ſaid touching the ceremonial of Rome 
with regard to the Pope's inauguration. He had not 
forgot to mention the cloſe-ſtool. The Jeſuit took 


(David), to- 
wards the end. 


© » 


this opportunity of refuting, in a few words, the | \ His bu 
2) His Horte, 


ſtory of the She-pope. Du Moulin made a reply to % 3 
him (2), and beſtowed a whole chapter (3) in juttify- bites dee tw 


ing, what he had affirmed concerning the ceremonies or veritatis . 
of the Popes inauguration ; but ſaid not a word, either verſus calumniz, 
of the cloſe- ſtool, or of the She-pope. This evidently & 7 '5 611 
proves that he believed nothing of the matter; for "gh 1 
had he believed it, he could not poſſibly avoid diſput- | 

ing on this occaſion. Rivertus a partiſan of the tradi- 
tion of the She-pope, did not forget to have a puſh 
in anſwering this ſame piece of Petra Sancta (4). 


(3) Tt is the 
twenty ſecond, 


of the firſt book, 


74) See the third tome of his works, Pag. 587. 


/a) Afonius pe MU CTIA, the wife of Pompey, was the third daughter of Quintus Mutius Scevola (a), 


dianus, in Ar- 
gum. Orat. Cice- 
ronis pro Scauro, 


that Mucia proſtituted her ſelf. 


() See the 


words of Sucto- 
mark [C]. 
(c) Plut. in 


641, 


[4] She wwas the fifter of Quintus Metellus Celer.] 
Cicero informs us of this in a letter he wrote to Me- 
tellus. © Egi cum Claudia, /ays he (1), uxore tua, & 
* cum veſtra ſorore Mucia, cujus erga me ſtudium pro 
En. Pompeii neceſſitudine multus in rebus perſpexe- 
ram, ut eum (2) ab illa injuria deterrerent. - - - - - 
* 1 made intereſt with Claudia your wife, and with your 
* fiſter Mucia, whoſe regard for me on the ſcore of my 
Metellus Nepos, Friendſhip with Pompey, I had on many occaſions ex- 
brother of him perienced, in hopes that they might have diverted him 
to whom Cicero from this injuſtice. This paſſage ſhows, that Q. Me- 
N tellus Celer, and Q. Metellus Nepos were brothers to 
Mucia, that is according to Manutius (3), either her 


(1) Cicero, E- 
piſt, it, Jb. v, 
ad Famil. pag. 
229, 230. 


(2) That is to 
ſay, Quintus 


(3) Manutius, in 
Cicero, Epiſt. ii, and. 
Ib. , ad Famil. The laſt opinion ſeems to me moſt probable. I be- 
lieve the mother of Mucia married Quintus Mutius Sce- 
vola, after having had by Quintus Metellus Nepos the 
two brothers I have been mentioning. See, below, a 

paſſage of Dion. | 
[B] It has been obſerved, that Providence intended this 
as a counterpoiſe to the glory Pompey had juſt acquired. 
Plutarch has made this obſervation, So certainly did he 
expect, ſays he (4), ſpeaking of Pompey, to have been 
honoured at his return into Italy, the moſt of any man in 
the wworld, and to have been welkomed home by his wife 
and children, with all imaginable duty: but God, wwho al- 
 avays chuſes to checquer the greateſt and moſt remarkable 
inſtances of good fortune, ewith ſome mixture of ill, laid 
await for him by the way, and in his own family formed 

5 


(4) Plutarch in 
the Life of Pom- 
rey, Page 641, 


and the ſiſter of Quintus Metellus Celer [ A]. 
reſerve, that her huſband was forced to diſmiſs her, although ſhe had brought him three 
children (H). It was while he was gaining ſo much glory in the war againſt Mithridates, 
When he firſt heared this ill news, he was not much 
moved at it; but as he came nearer Italy, he conſidered more ſeriouſly the conſequence of 
this diſhonour, and was ſo touched with it, that he ſent his wife a bill of divorce (c). 
It has been obſerved that providence intended this as a counterpoiſe to the glory he 
had juſt acquired [BJ. He complained of Julius Ceſar as the corrupter of Mucia [C]. 


couſin-germans, or her brothers by the mother's fide. - 


She committed adultery with ſo little 


and 


an ambuſcade of forrow to greet his return; for his wife 

Mucia, during his abſence had diſponoured his hed : hows- 

ever, whilſt he was at a great diſtance, he gave little 

heed to the report; but when he drew nearer to Italy. 

and had by that means, I imagine, more lieſure to deli 

berate on this ill news, he then ſent à declaration to her, 

that he renounced and repudiated her as his wife, with- 

out auriting at the ſame time, or ever afterwards ſpeat- 

ing a fillable of the reaſon of his fo doing it; but the 

cauſe is mentioned in Ciceros Epiſtles. Hence we learn, 

that Plutarch's memory was rather great than faithful. 

He remembered that Cicero had writ ſomething about 

the divorce of Mucia, and that not without commending 

Pompey's conduct. Upon the credit of his memory, 

and without ever conſulting Cicero's Letters, he af 

firmed, that they contained the cauſes of this divorce : 

but there he was miſtaken, and if we had all the au- 

thors he has cited, we ſhould find him very often 

guilty of the like faults. All that Cicero ſays is this : 

Diwvortium Muciæ wehementer probatur (5) Di- (%) Cicer, f. 

vorcing Mucia is highly to be commended, This is in à yift. xi, * 

letter written in the year of Pompey's triumph; that ad An 

is in the year of Rome 692. | . 
[CJ] He complained of Fulius Ceſar as the debaucher 

of Mucia.) Suetonius having named ſeveral ladies Cz- 

far had loved, ends with Mucia and expreſſes himſelf 

thus: Etiam Cn. Pompeji Muciam. Nam certe 

Pompejo & a Curionibus' patre & filio, & a mul- 

* tis exprobratum eſt quod cujus cauſla poſt tres — 

X- 
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8) Plutarch. in 
Cæſare, pag. 
713. See alſo in 
Pompeio, Pag. 
b44. 


(9) Id. ib. pag, 
714. A. 


(io) Aſconius 
edianus, in Ar- 

dum. Orat. Ci- 

cer, pro Scauro, 


Fag. 168. 


(11) Id. ib. Fag. 


170. 
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and was wont, not without ſighing to call him His Xgyſthus, in alluſion to the galant 
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of Clytemneſtra, the wife of Agamemnon; and yet for all this he joined witk him ſome 
time after. The views of his ambition obliterated ſo juſt a reſentment [DI. This oc- 


caſioned him ſome ſevere reflexions (d). 


| Mucia quickly found another huſband ; ſhe be- (4) See the = 
came the wife of Marcus Scaurus, and had children by him. 


Pompey was a little dif. * [©]: 


euſted at this new huſband : he took it ill that any one ſhould pay ſo little reſpect to his 
judgment [E]. Auguſtus made uſe of this Mucia, to prevail upon Sextus Pompeius, her 
ſon, not to join with Marc Antony againſt him, but rather with him againſt Marc Anton 


* 
(e). No doubt he had a very great regard for her, ſince after the battle of Actium he gave 


Marcus Scaurus, this lady's fon, his life (7 


(e) Dio, lib. 


æluiii, pag. M. 


and uſed him with all this clemency purely 


| . A : 418, ad ann, 
on Mucia's account. This ſhows us that moſt great lords in all ages have looked upon 714. 


cuckoldom as a diſgrace only among Citizens, \ 


and that the ladies who have only loſt their 


1 , Ts . . (f) Td. lib. I, 
good name, have met with little loſs in reſpect to their fortune and intereſt, I ſhall obſerve 2 


by the way that Pompey was not happy in his marriages. FJ. 


exegiſſet uxorem, & quem gemens Ægyſthum appel- 
lare conſueſſet, ejus poſtea filiam potentiæ cupiditate 
in matrimonium rectpiſſet. - - - - Alſo Mucia the wife 


of Pompey. For it is certain Pompey æuas upbraided 


taking to wife, out of thirſt of power, the daughter 

of him, on whoſe account he had divorced a former, 

after bringing him three children, and whom he, ſighing, 

uſed to call his Ag yfthus.” 5 

[D] The wiews of his ambition obliterated ſo juſt a 
reſentment. ] Men of the greateſt courage act upon ſe- 
veral occations like the greateſt cowards. They for- 
get the molt ſtinging reproaches, provided their ambi- 
tious deſigns may find their account in a reconciliation. 
Pompey, at his return from the war of Mithridates, was 
deſirous of having all his conduct approved, and lands 
diſtributed to his ſoldiers (6). This ſhewed he had vaſt 
deſigns in view. He got two perſons choſen conſuls, 


« both by the Curio s, father and fon, and many others, for 


from whom he expected the greateſt favour : but he was 


miſtaken ; the one, Afranius, was better at dancing than 
any thing elſe ; the other, Metellus Celer, reſenting the 
divorce of his ſiſter Mucia, oppoſed him in all things 


and in all places (7). Thus Pompey obtaining nothing, 


and finding his credit declining, formed a league with 
Craſſus and Cæſar, which was the curſed ſource of the 
overthrow of the ſtate. Behold the chain of almoſt all 


the greateſt revolutions. Trace them to-their original, 


and you find them generally ſpring from adultery. If 
Mucia had been chaſt Cæſar had not lain with her, nor 
had Pompey divorced her: if he had not divorced 
her, Metellus Celer had continued his friend, if he 
had been his friend, Pompey would never have formed 
an aſſociation with Craſſus and Cæſar; a fatal aſſoci- 
ation! as Cato witely foretold (8). New marriages 
were projected the better to cement the league. Cæſar 
who had promiſed his daughter to Servilius Cepio, 
broke his word, and gave her to Pompey, and fed 
Servilius with hopes of Pompey's daughter, although 
ſhe was deſigned for the ſon of Sylla . . . Piſo's daugh- 
ter was married to Cæſar, which procured Piſo the 
conſulſhip. Then it was that Cato could not refrain 
exclaiming againſt this ſort of pimping, this baſe traf- 
fic of dignities, bought by marriages. *Fy7av3$a d 
vl o pd e papſugopirs KeiTwrEr, x41 Beaver, 


5 5 , 
* den eivai, yams. iapdacgonrevoutng Ths 


,s, Kal d, myulalov eig emeryias Kal 
* 


 SAaTWUATH Kel Suva nels dAMNALS AV]EITAY UWTOT., 


Duo tempore palam teſtatus eft Cato, clamavitque rem in- 
dignam eſſe, ut addiceretur nuptiarum lenociniis imperium, 
ac per mulieres mutuo ſe ad provincias, imperia, exercitus 
proveberent (9). 

LE] Pompey took it ill that any one ſhould pay ſo little 
refpect to his judgment.) He made Scaurus feel the ef- 
fects of his indignation when he was accuſed of extor- 
tion in the year of Rome 699 (10). Scaurus had a 
great confidence in Pompey's good offices (11). He 
had a ſon who was brother by the mother's fide to 
Pompey's ſons; this was the foundation of his hope. 
But he was deceived, for Pompey did him no ſervice 
at all. He did not ſo much regard the relation of 


conſanguinity between his ſons, and thoſe of the per- 
fon accuſed, as the affront put upon him by Scaurus's 


expreſling a great eſteem for a woman he had diſgraced. 


I fay nothing here but what I have read in an antient 


Writer, and what is probable enough. In eo judi- 
cio neque Pompejus propenſum adjutorium præbuit, 
* (videbatur enim apud animum ejus non minus offen- 
ſionis contraxiſſe, quod judicium ejus in Mutiam 
crimine impudicitiæ ab eo dimiſſam, levius feciſſe exi- 


uam tie ac- 
VOL. IV. n 


z 


the diftator. 


pag, 508. 


* quiſiſſe neceſſitudinis jure, quod ex eadem uterque 

* liberos haberet) neque Cato ab æquitate ea, qua & 

vitam ejus, & magiſtratum illum decebat, quoquam 

* deflexit (12). - - - - In that judgment neither did Pom- (12) 14. 4»; 
* fey ſhew any partial favour (for with him Scaurus | 
* ſeemed to hade become rather an object of diſpleaſure, 

* by paying ſo little regard to his diworcement of Mucia 

for adultery as to efteem her a proper wife, than of fa- 

© wour by the ties of relation, from their having each of 

* them children by the ſame can) nor did Cato deviate 


© mn the leaft from that equity which had adorned his 


* whole life, and ſo well became his office. >: lg 
LF] Pompey was not very happy in his marriages.] He 
had five wives. The firſt was called Antiſtia. He di- 
vorced her much againſt his will, to comply with 
Sylla the dictator, who would have him marry _Amilia 
the daughter of Scaurus and of Metella, who was then 
the wife of Sylla. Emilia was married to another, 
and big with child : for which reaſon Pompey took 
her to wife in pure obedience to the imperious will of 
He did not in his own mind approve 
the forcing away Emilia big with child from her own 


. huſband, and the obliging him ſo cruelly and infamouſly 


to divorce Antiſtia (13), whoſe father had been killed (13) 'Ezeazuve- 
only on ſuſpicion of his favouring the party of Sylla i#v4s 745 Au- 
for the ſake of Pompey. The mother of Antiſtia 777 05 einzu- 
killed herſelf upon hearing the tragical end of her huſ- 8 


1 | * og. Expellitur 
band. Pompey did not live long with Emilia, for Antiſtia ignomi- 


ſhe died in her lying in of that child, which ſhe was nioſe miſereque. * 


big of when ſhe married Pompey (14). He afterwards eg ig hg 

married Mucia, and after ws Julia, the 8 

daughter of Cæſar, who was to have been married to 

Cepio in a few days (15). Whether he really loved, Bina 

or was tenderly beloved by her, he never would ſtir ug. 5 

from her: he amuſed himſelf in carrying her about | 

from place to place, and ſhowing her the fineſt ſeats (15) Plut. ibid. 

in Italy, without concerning himſelf in buſineſs, pag. 644. 

Tes pivTor: tal avTos tpanrdoot]n T6 This nogns 

tow] hal megatly, ov Extivy Td TOAAG Kai ⁰αννẽ 

pepeuey eV d'yegls tal KiTUSL, hebt fs To) naT 

& opal meaTloperav. Brevitamen ipſe quoque uxoris 

juwenculæ emollitus eft amore, ac fere aſſiduus cum ea 

ruri, & in hortis egit. Poſtmifit etiam negotia foren. 

fa (16). This effeminate life did him hurt, and ex- (16) Id. ib. Pag. 

poſed him to calumny. But it did not laſt long. One 647. OY 

day, at an aſſembly of the people, a murder hap- P. 044 "£5 

pened to be committed near him, and ſome of the | 

blood having ſtained the cloaths he had on, he was 

obliged to put on others. Julia happening to ſee 

them all bloody in the hands of his ſervants, was ſo 

affected, that ſhe fell into a ſwoon, and miſcarried. 

Some time after ſhe was big with child again, and died 0 

in child-birth of a daughter (17), which lived but a (17) Ex. Plut. 

few days (18). At laſt he married Cornelia; and tho? ibid. Pag. 647 

ſhe was a perſon of great merit, he had the mortifi- 

cation to hear, that this marriage was much condem- 

ned. The following quotation from Plutarch, is very 

curious: No ſooner did Pompey return into the 

city, but he married Cornelia the daughter of Me- 
tellus Scipio, not a virgin, but the new fallen 

widow of Publius Craſſus the ſon, who was killed 

by the Parthians, and who was her firſt huſband. 

'This lady had a great many charms to make her be- 

loved, befides thoſe of her beauty, for ſhe was 

finely accompliſhed in letters, played well upon the 

lyre, was ſkilled in Geometry, and took great 

pleaſure in hearing diſcourſes of Philoſophy, not 

without great benefit and improvement : but what 

is above all, nothing of this made her vain or aſ- 


(18) Id. in Cæ- 


fare, pag. 719. 
—— 
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© ſuming, as young ladies commonly are with ſuch 
Bbbb | | parts 
I 


racen. lib. i, 


M UN 


© parts and qualifications. Beſides, ſhe was the daugh- 
© ter of one who was unexceptionable both for the no- 
* bility of his family, and integrity of his life: yet 
* this marriage was condemned by ſome as unequal 
in years ; tor Cornelia was young enough to have 
made a properer wife for Pompey's ſon : and the 
wiſer ſort thought this a neglect of the public, at a 
time of ſuch great confuſions; for the remedy of 
which he was applied to as the Phyſician, and the 
whole is put under his ſole protection; and yet he 
< entertained himſelf with celebrating nuptials and 

* feſtivals, when he ought rather to bave conſidered 

his conſulſhip as a public calamity, which would 

never have been conferred on him ſingly in ſo ex- 

* traordinary a manner, contrary to cuſtom and the 
llaws, had his country been in a flouriſhing 

(19) Id. in Pom- „ ſtate (10). This illuftrious lady repented ſhe did not 
pelo, Page Gad. execute the reſolution ſhe had taken to kill herſelf 
upon the loſs of her firſt huſband (20). She repented, 
I fay, when ſhe ſaw Pompey in a wretched condition 
on the coaſt of Mitylene, after the battle of Phar- 
ſalia. She had been left in this city during the war, 
and there received ſuch good news of the battle of 
Dyrrachium (21), that ſhe thought it deciſive, and ex- 
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(20) Id. ib. pag. 
659. A. 


(21) Id. ib. Pag. 
In ing Cæſar. The loſſes of the enemy were magnified to 
flatter and pleaſe her according to cuſtom. Judge of 

her affliction, when ſhe ſaw her huſband flying for re- 
(22) 14. ih. pag. fuge to the ifle of Leſbos in a borrowed ſhip (22). She 

652. was his faithful companion in his flight, even to 

| Egypt (23), and having collected his aſhes, ſhe bu- 
(23) Id. ib. pag. ried them on mount Albanus (24). But this fidelity 
659, © /eq- proved accidentally to be his deſtruction; for if ſhe 
„ © had not accompanied him, he had fled into Parthia, 
(44) Id. ib. Pag. and not into Egypt, where he was murdered. It is 
; aaffirmed, that the only thing which made him change 

his deſign of going towards the Euphrates, was the 

fear of diſhonour to which the beauty and youth of 

Cornelia might expoſe her among a laſcivious people. 

He was ſo nice upon this head, that he could not bear 

even the moſt groundleſs ſurmiſe. This ſhows that 

he was not over happy in his laſt marriage, and that 

| a young and beautiful wife is not at all convenient 

(25) See the re- for a traveller (25). Be that as it will, the following 


mark [G] of paſſage of Plutarch will not be diſagreeable. Theopha- 
the article nes the Leſbian thought it madneſs to flight Egypt, which 


A ö 7 — 
| SARA | abas not above three days ſailing . . . and to throw him- 


elf into the hands of the Parthians, and... . to expoſe a 


(a) Others call 

him Munoz. 
Roderic de Tole- 

do calls him 


N conquerors. 


another much more powerful. 


(1) Hiſtor. Sar- 
of two Gothic captains, ſubjects of the king of Spain, 
who favoured the Saracens, one of which was called 
(2) Centra quos Mugnuza, and the other Mugnos : the latter lord of 
 exercitum duxit Cerdaigne, Cerdaniæ Regulus, obtained of the Sara- 
— anime, ens the government of the neighbouring places; and 
qui quod regio- as he knew the country, and alſo was very cruel, he 
num & locorum did much damage to the Spaniards (2), who from the 
peritus eſſet, mountains and woods, in which they ſheltered, made 
magnis eos cladi- incurſions upon the Saracens. Having made ſome 
: 3 complaints, that the treaty made by his mediation 
Hiſt, Sarracen, with Eudo his father-in-law, was not obſerved ; he 
lib. i, pag. m. was beſieged by Abderama ; but eſcaped, and was after- 
38, ; wards taken and beheaded : thus, ſays my author (3), 
(3) Lib. ii, page did theſe traytors to their country quickly periſh ! 
112. What contradictions are here in this Hiſtory ! Some 
(4) Hiſt. Arab. ſay, that Munuza was a Mahometan Moor, who re- 
cap. æiii. belled againſt his Calif; others, that he was a Spa- 
(5) Abreg. Chro- niard and a Chriſtian, who went over to a party of 
nol. Tom. i, pag. the Saracens, and continued faithful to them, except 
w. 192. Moreri as to ſome complaints. Roderic of Toledo (4) ſays, 
bas _— (bis that Muniz, ſon-in-law of Eudo, put ſeveral Chriſtians 
on to death, and burnt the biſhop Anambaldus. 
(6) Audigier, O- [B] He was in love .. . with the princeſs of Aqui- 
* en tain.] She was the daughter of Eudo : but I Ar v4 
* 244. I do not know her name, altho' I have read in Me- 
zerai (5), that her name was Lampagia, and in another 
author (6), that ſne was called Menina, or Nume- 


pag. m. 81. 


(7) Oihenart, 


pag. 191, ſays rana (7). What keeps me in ſuſpence as to Lampa- 
Momerana. | 


U 2 A. 


pected to hear of nothing after but her huſband's purſu- 


MUNUZA, (a), a valiant Mooriſh captain [A], and governor of Cerdaigne for 
the Saracens, who had juſt then conquered Spain in the beginning of the VIIIth century, 
entered into a ſecret alliance with Eudo duke of Aquitain, to the prejudice of theſe 
He complained that they treated the Moors ill: but beſides 'this reaſon, 
which perhaps was only a pretence for covering the treaſon he was meditating, he had 
He was paſſionately in love with the princeſs of Aqui- 
| tain [B], and knew very well, that he could not obtain her, but by making her a 


LA] 4 Moorihh captain.) Auguſtin Curio (1) ſpeaks 


young lady, deſcended from the noble family of the Scipi's, 

among ſuch a barbarous people, who meaſure their power * 
and greatneſs only by the liberty of committing all the vil. 
lanies and injuries they pleaſe : for ſuppoſing ſhe ſhould not 
ſuffer any diſhonour, yet the very thought of the poſſibi- 
lity of ſuch a thing, by being in the hands of thoſe who 
had the power to do it, is no ſmall indignity. This argu- 
ment alone is ſaid to have been ſo perſuaſive, as to divert 
his courſe, which aas deſigned for the Euphrates, if it 
may be allowed, that any reaſoning, and not his ill fate, 
led him to take the courſe which he followed (26). 

I know not to which of theſe five wives of Pompey, 660. 
what we read in Suetonius ought to be applied. A very 
learned Grammarian had for his patrons Pompey and 
Caius Memmius. He carried a love-letter from Mem- 
mius to Pompey's wife. The lady gave it her huſ. 
band, who forbad him his houſe (27). All things (27) Curtis 
rightly conſidered, this ought not to be taken for Nicia heft cn, 
good fortune in marriage, but rather for a misfortune. 1 & Cj 
It is a trouble to be betrayed by a learned man, for Wi — 
whom we have a kindneſs; to be betrayed, I fay, by a Memmii al 
ſtudious man, and a man of learning of his own family. Pompei uxorn 
It is far from agreeable to think, that ſuch a man as de ſtupro peru. 
Caius Memmius ſhould endeavour to debauch your = 78 Procitus 
wife, and write her a Billet duua, to propoſe an aſ- dat, e 
ſignation. It is agreeable enough, that, inſtead of ei interditus 
giving him a meeting, ſhe ſhows her huſband the let- eſt. Siet. 4 
ter, and names the bearer ; but after all, it were bet- Gram, 
ter no ſuch thing ſhould ever happen. The imagina- ON I 
tion does not ſtop where a man would have it. Who 
can anſwer that ſuch meſſages have been always, or 
will always be repulſed after this manner ? Who can 
anſwer, that it ought not here to be ſaid, Non amo ni- 
mium diligentes, too much precaution is a trick ; you 
diſcover one intrigue that you may conceal others, 
and cover yourſelf from all ſuſpicion. 'The imagina- 
tion, I tell you, is a very rambler, running about on 
all ſides when once awaked. It is much more to be 
wiſhed, that it might ſleep on and take it's reſt. 

If any ſhould think it ſtrange, that I inſert ſome 
things here which are foreign to the article of Mucia, 
I would have them know 1 do it, that every thing 
which concerns the marriages of Pompey may be found 
together. The article of this great man will be ſo 
long, that I am obliged in prudence to take off ſome 
parts from it in order to make it leſs prolix. I have 
already done the ſame thing qn the like occaſions. 


princeſs. 


gia, is, to find that the chronicle of the biſhops of ; 

Auxerre (8), gives this name to the daughter of ano- (g) C, 1, u. 
ther Eudo, the wife of Aimon, king of Saragoſſa. ;,a: of it in it 
Contigit eo tempore (thus ſpeaks this Chronicle ) fiſt tome 1 
* Pipinum filium prioris Karoli Aquitaniam ex yoca- 1 Francs * 
* tione Eudonis Aquitanorum Ducis adverſus Aimo- Ty v4 
nem Cæſarauguſtæ Regem perrexiſſe, qui Lampa- (pe, 
giam ipſius Eudonis filiam in conjugium ſumpſe- 
rat, & fœdus conjugii ruperat. - - - 1t happened at 
this time, that Pepin fon of the former Charles was 
advanced to Aquitain, by the invitation of Eudo duke of 
Aquitain, againſt Aimon king of Sarragoſſa, who had 
married Lampagia the daughter of Eudo, but had 
broken his marriage-contra#.” It is very certain, that 
the author does not mean the father-in-law of Mu- 
nuza in this paſſage ; for beſides, that he died ſome 
years before Pepin ſucceeded Charles Martel, no per- 
ſon has ſaid, that he had ever recourſe to his neigh- 


A A aA „ «„ «a „ 


and who conſequently make him the father of 7" ”: Fs 
Lampagia, it is not improbable, that, by the like Aug, pay 
error, ſome have ſaid, that the daughter which 240, pw? 
was given to the governor of Cerdaigne, was called 5, 7 1 
Lampagia, So that by this we can diſcover nothing 5 ff y, 


certain concerning the true name of the wife of Mu- 4 
1 nuza. | 


(26) 19, ib, pw, 


10) Ar 
ub! ſupr 
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Not. Va 
Fag. 191 
W that in th 
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Aqu itain. 


ſent her to the Caliph (ad). 


pertu- 

oditus th 
ejum of: 
Jomoque 
lictum 
teten. d. 
ranmn, 
Us, 
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nuza. Let us now conſider the other names given 
her. They pretend that ſhe was called Menina, or 

* Numerana (10), and endeavour to prove it from mo- 
10) Audigier, , i. h : ien Ga: 
ud fupra, pag. numents in Biſcay, upon the credit of which Ga 
245. ribai relates that Eudo had a daughter called Me- 
nina, or Numerana, who was the wife of Froila wing 
of the Aſturias. To make ſomething of this proof, 
Y we muſt ſuppoſe, that the princeſs of Aquitain, with 
E whom the governor of Cerdaigne fell in love, was 
YA married a ſecond time to Froila, king of the Aſturias. 


ED wv And this is what they ſuppoſe (11). 'She mar married 


the conduct of Abdirama, his lieutenant-general in Spain, 
and of Froila king of the Aſturias, then in alliance with 
I Miramolin, deftated Munioz, who was left among the 
az) See the fol- dead in the field of battle, in 737 (12), and left behind 
= towing remark. him this beautiful widow in the power of Abdirama, 
1 ewho deſigned her for the ſeraglio of Iſean... . But 
king Froila being paſſionately in love with her, Mira- 


therefore falſly affigned two daughters to Eudo ; one by 
the name of - Menina, married to Froila, the other by 
the name of Numerana, married to Munioz ; it being 
certain that this avas one and the ſame perſon, who was 
married ſucceſſtvely to theſe two kings, whoſe name had 
ſuffered fome little variation in the Spaniſh and Mooriſh 
idioms, but is in reality the ſame perſon. This ſuppo- 
ſition is founded only upon theſe words of Sebaſtian of 


8 Salamanca. Nuninam quandam adoleſcentulam & 
| See 7 54 113 Waſconum præda ſibi ſervari præcipiens (Froila) 
7455 © {1;) Oihenart, „ poſtea eam in regale conjugium copulans (13). 
m France H 4 — ge © Froila hawing given orders to reſerve for himſelf a 
. 1 ar, 191 ays - — 1 * 
hn 1 JJ * certain young maid taken among the Gaſcon captives, 


* afterwards, made her his queen.” But who does not 
| perceive the weakneſs of this proof ? In the firſt place, 
I 1 Paris, it is the wife of a governor of Cerdaigne, a Moor by na- 
1 _ tion, could not be a part of the booty taken from the 
cor —— Gaſcons. In the ſecond place, the wife of this gover- 
3 nor was delivered up to Abderama, who ſent her to 
his Calif. She was not therefore the Nunina of Seba- 
ſtian of Salamanca; for ſince Froila gave order, that 
this Nunina ſhould be ſet a part for himſelf, it is 
plain, that Abderama had not the diſpoſal of her. 
Nay it is even to be preſumed, that if he had been 
preſent in the action wherein this Nunina was taken 
priſoner, Froila could have given no commands as to 


I ſcript of the col- 


veſnes . lege of Navarre 


princeſs, and by promiſing to enter into a war againſt the Saracens, in order to prevent their 
giving Eudo duke of Aquitain any diverſion, while he was attacking Charles Martel. 
Love therefore was the great principle of the revolt of Munuza. He was the uglieſt man 
in the world; on the contrary, the daughter of Eudo was a very great beauty. Beſides, 
& he was a Mahometan, whereas the princeſs was a zealous Chriſtian, Yet all could not 
| hinder her being given to him : the ambition of the father prevailed over the averſion of the 
daughter. Munuza was as good as his word, he took up arms as ſoon as the marriage 
was concluded; but with ill ſucceſs. Abderama the governor of Spain (b) puſhed him /3) The Galiph 
ſo briſkly, that he was forced to ſhut himſelf up in Puycerda. Munuza had ſome hopes agg hana 
of holding out here, as Don Pelagius had done in the mountains of Aſturia; but beginning 88 
to want water, and finding himſelf odious to the inhabitants, he quitted this poſt, and en- 
deavoured by ways which he thought unknown, to retire with his wife to the duke of 
He was cloſely purſued, and found his condition ſo wretched, that he fell 
F into deſpair, and threw himſelf headlong from the top of the mountains (c), that he ) t 731. 
40% might not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. His head was brought to Abderama. His 
= wife was alſo carried to him [C]; but Abderama thinking her too beautiful for himſelf, 

He choſe rather to make this preſent to his ſovereign in /a) Se the Hit. 
favour of his ambition, than to keep her for his own private pleaſures. ___ 
doubt but he diſcovered the alliance between Munuza and Eudo and that among other 5 

motives, he deſigned to chaſtiſe the father in law who had been the promoter of 
this ſon-in-law's rebellion. Accordingly we find that no one was more alarmed than Eudo at 
this expedition of Abderama, and that no one ſuffered ſo much by it as he, which 


twice 3 the firſt time to Munioz king of Cerdaigne, a 
Saracen revolted againſt Iſcan Miramolin, who, under 


molin, very honourably ſent her back to him, and Froila 
married her . ... . The French and Spaniſh authors have 


Ohe this part of the booty. In the third place, if theſe 
Notit. Vaſc words, Froila commanded, that a certain young maid, 
page 367 who ava found among the booty, taken from the Gaſcont, 
15 7 4 ſhould be kept for himſelf, and afterwards married her, 
2 % could be explained after this manner, Froila became 
120. N, paſſionately in love with the widow of the governor 
Audigier, pr of Cerdania, whoa was fallen under the power of Ab- 
240» Ja) derama, and had been ſent to Miramolin, by whom ſhe 
rights Twas ſent back very honourably, and Froila married her. 
2 bee If, I fay, theſe kind of explications were once al- 

1 . 
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ment. 


There is no tery of France by 
i, pag. 403. 


may 
ſerve 


lowed, there is nothing but what may be found in any 

words, nor would it be at all difficult to prove black 

to be white. I do not here aſk, whether it is pro- 

bable, that any author would deſcribe the daughter of 

a duke of Aquitain, the widow of a governor of a pro- 

vince, who was become head of a party, and the fineſt 

princeſs of her time, in the ſtyle of guandam adoleſeen- 

tulam e Waſconum præda, - - a certain young maid among 

the Gaſcon priſoners. I do not aſk this, I ſay, how 
reaſonable ſoever it may ſeem, for I fear I ſhould be 
anſwered, that the authors of theſe times wrote in a 

very ſimple and careleſs manner. I have ſeveral 

other proofs beſides this againſt the ſuppoſitions of 

Mr Audigier. For without making much ado, one 

need only conſider the words immediately precedin 

thoſe which he cites (14), to demonſtrate the falſhood (14) He has cited 
of his imaginations ; © Vaſcones rebellantes ſuperavit the paſſage entire, 
atque edomuit, Nuninam quandam adoleſcentulam P. 224. 
ex Vaſconum prada ſibi ſervari præcipiens, . 
* He defeated and reduced the rebellious Gaſcons, com- 

* manding Nunina, a certain young maid among the booty 

* taken from the Gaſcons, to be reſerved for himſelf, &c. 

It is manifeſt, that this booty was taken, not when 

the governor of Cerdaigne threw himſelf headlong 

from the top of the mountains, but when the king of 

the Aſturias puniſhed the rebellion of ſome of his own 


ſubjects. Now ſince this king of the Aſturias, as to him- 


ſelf, could have no rebellious ſubjects beyond the Pyre- 

nean mountains, it is plain the Gaſcons, whom he over- 

came, were not under the obedience of Eudo the duke 

of Aquitain : How then could the daughter of Eudo 

be a part of the booty? The learned Ambroſius Mo- 

rales (15) has ſhown, that the Gaſcons mentioned in (15) Lib. xiti, 

this paſſage of Sebaſtian of Salamanca, are the inhabi- . * , &., 

tants of Alava, Alavanſes. Let us conclude, I. That ©”? yo 5 2 

it is not at all probable, this beautiful widow ever ſaw 8 

Europe again, after ſhe ſet foot in the ſeraglio of Calif 

Iſcam. He would never have cared to part with ſo ſweet 

a morſel in favour of Froila, whoſe alliance with Mi- 

ramolin I take to be very doubtful. II. That the 

daughter of Eudo, wife to Froila, king of Aſturias, 

mentioned in the monuments of Garibai, is different 

from her who was married to Munuza. III. That 

the Nunina whom Froila ordered to be kept for him, 

and whom he afterwards married, is not the ſame with 

Menina or Numerana, the daughter of Eudo, who was 

thewife of Froila, according to the monuments of Gari- 

bai. IV. That without giving ourſelves too much (16) Hiſt. du 

trouble to reconcile Garibai and Sebaſtian of Sala- Languedoc, pag. 

manca, it will be beſt to ſay, that one of the two was **3 | 

miſtaken, and in all caſes to prefer the latter before (17) Cited 

the former. Catel obſerves (16), that the name of Audigier 4 

the daughter of Eudo married to Munios lord of ii, pag. 220. 

Cerdaigne, is not known. | He attributes, at 
LC] His wife was alſo carried to Abderama.) Here Fg. 245, to 

are two expreſs paſſages to this purpoſe (17), the 95 of Badajors 

firſt of Roderic of Toledo, the ſecond of Iſidorus of tributed to Rode- 

Badajos. Viri exercitus caput Muniz præcipitio ric of Toledo, at 


4 jam Pag. 220. 
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(ole che re ſer ve to refute thoſe who accuſe him of having invited the Saracens, as J have elſewhere 


mark [I] of 
the article AB- 
DERAMA, 


* 46.66 9 EerT_@Ss x 4 


MUNUZA. 
obſerved (e). 


jam colliſum cæde ſecunda detruncant, & cum fi- 
lia Eudonis regi ſuo læti præſentant. Abdiramen 
autem de rebellis interitu jucundatus, ejus uxorem, 
* cum eſſet pulcherrima, ſummo regi trans maria ho- 
* norifice deſtinavit .... Munix being dead by throw- 
* ing himſelf down headlong, the foldiers of the army, 
* as it avere killing him over again, cut his head off 
from his body, and joyfully preſented it, together with 
the daughter of Eudo, to their king. But Abdiramus be- 
ing ſufficiently pleaſed with the death of that rebel, 
honourably appointed the wife, as ſhe was ſo perfect a 
beauty, to be carried over fea as a preſent to the great 
Caliph.” Let us now hear Iſidorus of Badayos ; Cu- 
jus caput ubi eum jacentem repererunt trucidant, & 
regi una cum filia Eudonis memorati ducis prœſen- 
tant, quam ille maria tranſvectans ſublimi principi 
procurat honorificè deſtinandam. - - - - Whoſe head, 


MUSAGC. 


finding him hing dead, they cut off, and preſented it t 
their king, together with the daughter of Eudo, the be- 
* fore mentioned duke, whom he carrying over ſea, pro- 
* cured to be delivered as an honourable preſent to his 
« ſublime ſovereign.” By this it appears, that Mr Au- 
digier is miſtaken when he ſays, that Munioz remained 
among the dead in the field of battle in 737 : For firſt the 
death of this governor preceded the expedition of 
Abderama, 5D. therefore happened before the year 
732. And ſecondly, this governor was not killed in 
a battle; for he was making his eſcape by ways 
unknown, and finding himſelf purſued, and reſolving 
not to fall alive into the hands of the Saracens, he 
threw himſelf head-long from the top of a rock. 
Mezerai is miſtaken, when he ſays, that Abderama (18) at. 


took Munuza priſoner in Cerdania (18). 
Pag, 192, 


MUSAC, a gentleman of Burgundy, compoſed an academical conference, which was 


printed at Paris in 1629. 


It is divided into three parts, and contains 334 pages in 8vo, 


I ſhall give ſome extracts of it, which may ſerve for a ſupplement to the Hiſtory of the 


diſpute between Balzac and Father Goulu [A]. Iam ſurprized Mr Sorel has ſaid nothing 


4 

[4] 7 ſhall give ſome extracts of it which may 
ferwve for a ſupplement to the Hiſtory of the diſpute betaveen 
Balzac, and Father Goulu.) The perſons engaged in 
this academical conference are eight. Some of them 
ſpeak for or againſt Balzac, others for or againſt Fa- 
ther Goulu; and laſtly, one acts the part of a judge. 
We find at pag. 47, that the judicious Valentine, who 
has raiſed the tomb of the French orator, and followed 


| 7*y That is, Ee the Thraſo ſtep by ſtep, examining the Apology (1) page 


Apology of Bal- after page, has found a great many faults in it. 


We 


Lac, written by ſhall fee in what manner ſome books which Balzac 


the prior Ogier, 


(2) Conference 


was about to publiſh were ſpoken of: it is the ſureſt 
way in the world to make them appear bad, though 


they were ever ſo good: becauſe in the event they 


muſt fall infinitely ſhort of the idea given of them. 


Neither the friends nor the enemies of an author can 


do him a greater diſſervice, than by proclaiming his 
works, under ſo pompous a character. It is ſuffo- 
cating the child under pretence of careſſing it. 
He will make it appear, if he has but leiſure 
and others patience, that he can ſucceed as well in 
long as in ſhort performances, and that he is ſo 
great a maſter of the weapons of Eloquence, as to 
handle both the long ſword and dagger with equal 
dexterity. This will be found, when they are pro- 
duced on the ſtage of the world. This prince at 
whoſe appearance the glory of all others muſt va- 
niſh, in the ſame manner as the ſtars fade away at 
the riſing of the ſun. This admirable retirement, 
which will eclipſe the luſtre of Plato's commonwealth. 
This dreadful judgment which in imitation of the fi- 
nal one will examine all the univerſe, and render 


comparable Hiftory where, as in a magic glaſs, 
will appear the moſt ſecret actions of human Life, 
and which will ſerve for a moral and political rule 
to be moſt certainly depended on by all poſterity as 
an invariable principle (2). This ſame raillery has 


b e 


Academique, pag. been expreſſed in other terms: All the world waits 
194. 


« with very great impatience, to ſee quickly the works 


* 


which he has ſpoken of ſo much, and promiſed ſo 
long, and expects that he will diſplay the top-gal- 
lant ſail of his incomparable eloquence, and ſtrain 
all the ſtrings of his wit to diſcover the whole ſtrength 
of his learning, this retirement or hermitage where 
will be admitted, more pieces than in Plato's com- 
monwealth. This prince, an inimitable work, a 
fragment of which being publiſhed by way of ſpe- 


will ſhew whether he will be able to maintain 
the empire of wit, or whether his reign will not 
be as ſhort as that of the king of Bohemia. This 
terrible judgment of the living and dead (if we may 
be allowed to uſe this expreſſion without blaſphemy, 
and without invading the office of the Son of God, 
to whom the Father has committed all judgment) 
this judgment which muſt ſurpaſs that of the an- 
gel Michael, and eyen of the archangel, if he 
I 


« cimen, has been taken all to pieces by Phyllarchus, 


to every one according to his works; and this in- 


ofthe author of the letter, ſwell with this grand piece, 


of 


© pleaſes to have it ſo, and weigh all men's actions 

in ſo nice a ſcale as to equal that of the ſanctuary. 

* 'This laſt judgment of the firſt in eloquence, who 

is to cenſure the whole univerſe, and without mer- 

* cy, arraign criminals whom parliaments adore, that 

is kings, with a far greater liberty, and in a much 

© more dreadful tone than that of the letters, where 

in Popes, kings, cardinals, princes of Italy, and of 

© other nations are touched to the quick, and undoubt- 

* edly this terrible judgment, where eloquence will 

© be ſeated on a throne of fire, with thunder in her 

© hand, and her miniſter covered with laurels like a- 

© nother Alexander; ſhall make both the dead and the 
living to tremble, and paſs ſentence after the manner 

of Aretin, whoſe tongue and pen ſpared none but 

© thoſe whom he did not know (3).' That which (3) Ib. pag, 134 
follows relates to Mr Javerſac (4). As to this laſt © 4. 
Phyllarchus's Achates writing to Palemon, ſeems to have 


fucked in the wind ſo as to have loſt his ſpeech, and (4) Ib. pag. 266, 


to have ſhut his mouth without the preſent of the & ſeq, Ker al 


fearlet hat (5)... . It is not for want of having a 
very good opinion of his wit, and a much better of (5) In aluſon 
his vabur, that he has dreſſed up his ſecond diſcourſe of © cuſtom of the 
Ariſtarchus ( for ſo it is called) to Calidoxus, in colours uf of Rome, 

hich give it the air of a romance, tho he affirms this ogg aps” 
e. ; ſhuts the mouth 


Hiſtory is no fable. But in his firſt diſcourſe addreſſed of the new car 


10 Nicander, it muſt be confeſſed that having undertaken dinals, and open 


to engage two powerful enemies at once, he comes off them again * 
in his attack upon the principal with ſo little advan- nother duften 
tage, that one would think the other, whom he had not 
touched at all but juſt by the by, might have 2 hi m- 

elf the taking fo ſevere a revenge as that deſcribed in 

the adventure of the enchanted Hand (6). But it is (6) It i; that i 
his buſineſs to decide this quarrel with Narciſſus, who ſcribed in the 
has waited for him a long time at the pre aux Clercs, un- Defeat if the % 
der ſhelter however from all ſtorms, and like the ſun in _ bt 2 


the night, or in cloudy days, far enough off from the u [4], 


| field of battle. Reſolved to fight with fwords, whoſe of the article 


blades are not of the true Damaſeus temper but of ſatin, |AVERSAG 
and with piſtols charged with ſugar plumbs, and Cyprus 
powder. ... . A more potent and conſiderable adverſa- 
ry is, in my opinion, the author of the anſwer to Phyl- 
larchus (7) who is alſo author of the preface to the fine 
letters, and alſo, as ſome think, of that noble work awhich Kor T -l 
bears the title of the Defeat of the Knight Errant. This yon, $: 
anſwer is a concerted piece, in which, tho" the author af- his article. ff 
firms the contrary, it is believed Narciſſus had à large is called my 
ſhare, tho' not altogether ſo large a one as in the Apolo- Co * 
gy which is univerſally aſcribed to him (8). Cage "Late 
The parties having delivered all their reaſons for „1%. 
and againſt Balzac and his adverſary, he who was to 
judge the cauſe, paſſed the following ſentence : 


(7) That 15, Ls 


(3) Confer. A 


| | demique, page 
Je vous juge tous deux dignes de la geniſſe _ 
Tant vous eſtes eſgaux en ce bel exercice 
De parler & reſpondre, aſſez braves guerriers 
Tous deux également couronnez de lauriers 
Eſlevez 
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10) In imitation 


3 | of the like judg- 


ment, at the 
end of the third 
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MUSAC. MUSEULUS. 


Mis work, when he gave the particulars of that famous quarrel (a). 


(9 In his Bibliotheque Frangoiſe, pag. 120, & ſeq, 


Eſlevez noftre langue au plus haut de ſa gloire 
Et conſacrez vos noms au Temple de Memoire (9). 


You both deſerve the Heifer (1 o) as your prize; 
Both equal in this learned exerciſe, 


Both noble warriours in words wwe gn. 
Go hand in hand, grac'd with the laurel eroauy, 


Compleat the glories of our tongue, and Fame 
Shall in her temple eternize your name. 


MUSCULUS (WoLrGcanc) one of the moſt famous Divines of the XVIth 
century, was born at Dieuze in Lorrain September 8, 1497. His father, who was a 


Cooper by trade, finding he had an inclination to learning, deſigned him for a ſcholar ; 


but the young man mult be forced to provide his own ſubſiſtence, that is, to beg his 


bread by ſinging from door to door. 


235 


He ſang one evening at Veſpers in a convent of 


Benedictins (a) with ſuch ſucceſs, that they offered him gratis the habit of the order, /, In the coun- 
He accepted the propoſal, and was then but fifteen years of age. He applied himſelf try of Lotzel- 


hard to his ſtudies, and became a very good preacher. He approved Luther's opinions, 8 
and maintained them vigorouſly on all occaſions; which made a great impreſſion upon ſeveral 


of his brother friers, for the greateſt part of the Benedictins of this convent quitted the 


habit. On the other hand he made himſelf a great many enemies, and was expoſed to 


ſeveral dangers; but at laſt delivered himſelf out of theſe difficulties, by makir g an open 
profeſſion of Lutheraniſm. He eſcaped to Straſburg towards the end of the year 1527, and 
there married publickly, on the twenty ſeventh of December of the ſame year, Margaret 


Barth, to whom he was contracted before he quitted the monaſtery. Having nothing to 
ſubſiſt upon, he placed his wife as a ſervant to a miniſter's family, and bound himſelf 
apprentice to a Weaver, who turned him away about two months after (b). 


He had 


reſolved to earn his livelihood by working at the fortifications of Straſburg (c); but the 


evening before he was to begin this drud 


very, he was informed that the magiſtrates 


deſigned him to preach every Sunday in the village of Dorliſheim. He was very glad 
of this, and diſcharged the office with great care; it did not oblige him to reſidence, 
for he went from Straſburg every Saturday, and returned on Monday. He. lodged the 


reſt of his time at Martin Bucer's houſe [A]. 


Some months after his affairs tock another 


turn, for it was thought neceſſary he ſhould reſide ; accordingly he removed to Dorliſheim, 
and there ſuffered extreme poverty with great conſtancy [B]. He was recalled to Straſburg , Tons. 
at a year's end, to ſerve as miniſter in the principal church. Having diſcharged this office (FAN. 
about two years he was called to Augſburg, and began to preach there January 22d 
1531. The duties of the miniſtry there incumbent on him, were very painful during 
the firſt years; for he had not only the Roman Catholics to diſpute with, but alſo the 


Anabaptiſts. 


to death, and by degrees obtained of the magiſtrates, that Popery ſhould be wholly 


baniſhed [CJ], He ſerved the church of Augſburg till ſuch time as the magiſtrates were 


[4] He hdged the reft of the time at Martin Bu- 


cer houſe.) There he got his board by tranſcribing ; 


for Bucer's hand was ſo bad, that the Printers could 


a 

. (2) Puum autem 
WE Minis ſolo in- 
5 ſtratum ill; pro 
WA erat 

- | 1b. © 1d, 


not read it; and he himſelf was often puzzled to 


make it out. But Muſculus who could read it with 
eaſe, tranſcribed it in a wonderful good hand, and 
by this means did Martin Bucer a great deal of ſer- 
vice, who-was at that time employed on ſeveral works 
for the preſs. I ſhall repeat the words of Melchior 
Adam, which mention ſome particulars. © Adeò ma- 
< le pingebat Bucerus ; ut quæ ſcriberet, 3 Typogra- 
* Phis, imò ab ipſomet ſæpè Bucero, difficillime le- 
© gerentur : Muſculus vero ea legebat expeditiſſimè, 
& pingebat elegantifſime. Deſcripſit itaque ei 
cum alia plura, tim vero potiſſimum explicationem 


_ © Zephaniz Prophetæ, quæ extat, in cujus fronte e- 


© jus leguntur carmina, & Pſalterium illud totum, 
quod ſub Aretii Felini nomine in lucem edidit (1). 


* - = = = Bucer's auriting was ſo very bad, that the 


Printers, and even he himſelf, could hardly read it: 


* But Muſculus read it eaſily, and copied it eleganth. 
He tranſcribed therefore for him, among many other 
things, his E æpoſition Fd the prophet Zephaniah, which 
is in print, and in the 
© be ſeen his werſes, and that whole Pſalter, which he 
© publiſhed under the name of Aretius Felinus." Eraſ- 
mus, Lipſius, and ſeveral other great authors, had the 
ſame defect as Martin Bucer; and there were very 
few learned men who could write ſo well as Muſculus. 
This was much more rare in the XVIth than in the 
XVIIth century. | 
LB] He removed to Dorlifheim and there endured ex- 
ereme poverty with great conflancy. | He had no houſe- 
hold goods, but a little bed which he had brought 
rom his convent. His pariſhoners were ſo charita- 
le as to offer him neceſlary utenſils ; but he lay on 
a little ſtraw ſpread upon the floor (2). The Hiſto- 


rian obſerves, that his wife was then about to h 
Yor os wife was then about to be brought 


* 


beginning of which are to 


1o 


to bed (3), and it is from hence Mr Baillet takes oc- 
caſion to ſay, That the Proteſtants reckon it amongſt 
the moſi heroical mortifications of Muſculus, that he lay 
on the hard ground, and had the generoſity to reſan to 
his awife the bed he brought from his convent, when 
ſhe came to want it for her delivery (4). He ſerved a 
year in the church of this village, without receiving 
one farthing of his penſion. At laſt the magiſtrates of 
Straſburg took pity on him, and aſſigned him ſome- 
thing out of their public treaſury. * Annum totum 
in illa eccleſia docuit, cum ne teruncium quicem 
© a quoquam ſtipendii loco acciperet, nec etiam pe- 
< teret; ſed in ſumma paupertate patientiſſimè & tran- 
« quille viveret. Quo minus autem illi ſtipendium 
b d in cauſa erat Abbas Cœnobii Hol enſorſt, 
gqui cum omnes illius eccleſiz decimas, & cenſus an- 


ein. 


6 The reaſon 
of this was be- 
cauſe Mu ſculus 
weuld be always 
dif uting with an 
Anabaptiſt n i- 
niſter who lodged 
with this 
Weaver, 


(e“ Compare a- 
bove, remark 
[IJ -f the arti- 


He oppoſed thoſe who were of opinion, that the latter ſhould be put 


(3) Cum uxor 
ejus jam partul 
vicina efſet, Id. 


tb, 


(4) Ballet, Ar 
tic. XI, 8. II, 
of bis Anti. 


nuos colligeret; miniſtro tamen evangelii ſtipendium 


pendere recuſabat; tandem vero Argentinenſes ut ipſius 
* penuriam ſublevarent, aliquam illi pecuniæ ſummam, 
© E publico ærario benigne numerarunt (5). - - - - 
© taught a whole year in that church, while he nei- 
ther received nor ſollicited one farthing of a ſalary from 
© any one; but lived patiently and quietly in the great- 
„ eft poverty. The non-payment of his flipend was oau- 
« ing to the abbot of Hohenforſt, who collected all the 
© tithes, and annual revenues of that charch, and refu- 
« ſed to pay the miniſter ; but at laſt the Straſburghers, 
© to relieve his neceſſities, generouſly ordered him a ſum 
© out of their public treaſury.” | 
[CJ He obtained. . of the magiſtrates of Augſburg, 
that Popery might be wholly baniſhed.) Muſculus was 
at firſta miniſter of the church of the Holy Croſs. The 
Catholics who ſtill poſſeſſed the church of Notre Dame, 
and ſeveral others better than that, and the greateſt 
part of the convents, uſed all their endeavours, not only 
to maintain their poſſeſſion, but alſo to expel the Lu- 
therans. They were ſtrongly oppoſed byall the miniſters; 
but the zeal of Muſculus was much greater than 2 
Cecc $ 


wry (5) Melch. A- 


dam, ubi ſupra» 
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Melchior Adam, 
in Vita Muſculi, 
fag. 367, & ſeq. 
Vitar. Theolog. 
All tbat be bas 
aid, is talen 
from the Life of 
Muſculus, writ- 
ten by Abraham 
Muſculus his ſon, 
It 1s prefixed to 
tbe Synopſis fe- 
ſtalium Concio- 
num Wolfgang 
Muſculi, Edit, 
of Bafil, 1595, 


in Yvo. 


employed in ſome Eccleſiaſtical deputations, 


his colleagues. Hence it came to paſs that the Catho- 
lies chiefly hated him. He did ſo much by his ſollici- 


' tations, that, on the twenty ſecond of July 15 34, the 


(6) Ib. 7. 357. 


ſenate and people of Augſburg abſolutely forbad 
them to preach in any part of the city, and left them 


only eight places where they were permitted to ſay 


maſs : they aboliſhed it every where elſe, together 


with the images: and at laſt the great council on 


the ſeventeenth of January 1537, expelled all the 
prieſts and monks, and purged theſe eight places of 
idolatry, and conſecrated them to the ſervice of the 
Proteſtants. Upon this Muſculus was made miniſter 
of the church which had been conſecrated to the holy 


Virgin. He began to preach there July 15, 1537, 


and continued to do ſo quietly till the thirtieth of Ju- 
ly 1547 (6). But from that day, to the time of his 
quitting Augſburg, his miniſtry was expoſed to great 
troubles. Charles V, having made his public entry 
into that city, cauſed the church of Notre Dame to 
be reſtored to the Catholics. Muſculus preached in 
the other churches with his uſual zeal and freedom. 
He was watched, he was accuſed to the emperor as 
a ſeditious and calumniating preacher. Michael Sido- 
nius, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Mentz, went 
often to hear his ſermons, and took notes of them in 
his table-book. The ſenate fearing leaſt this miniſter 
ſhould be affronted, appointed three men to guard 
him conſtantly to church, and home again. 
were often tumults at his door ; the domeſtics of the 


_ cardinal of Augſburg raiſed mobs there, which com- 


(7) Taken from 
Melch. Adam. 

ubi ſupra, pag. 

380, 381. 


mitted a thouſand inſolences, and broke Muſculus's 
windows with ſtones, The Spaniards and prieſts laid 
ſnares for him, and bore him down with ſlanders 
and clamour (7). Thus the things of this world riſe 
and fall. Every one has his turn. 

II] He always refuſed the employments which were 
offered him in other places.) Three attemps were made 
to bring himover to England, and chiefly after the death 
of Martin Bucer. The city of Augſburg having recovered 
it's former liberty in 1552, reckoned him amongſt the 


number of it's baniſhed miniſters whom it recalled. The 


Straſburghers, the electors Palatine Otho Henry, and 
Frederic, and the landgrave of Heſſe, often ſollicited 
him to come and exerciſe the duties of his function in 
their churches and univerſities, and promiſed him great 
_ penſions. He excuſed himſelf among other reaſons, chie- 


fly becauſe he had a mind to conſecrate the reſt of 


68) Ex eodem, 
abid. pag. 384, 
385. 


(9) Thuan. Ib. 
æx x, (and not 
36, as Konig 
cites) ſub fin. 
fag. m. 716. 


(10) At Baſil by 
Hervagius, in 
1536. 


(x) Ibid. ann. 
1540. 


his life to the ſervice of the republic of Berne, who 
had ſo kindly received him in the time of his exile (8). 
This conduct is very commendable, and there are not 
many who have the reſolution to follow it. EY, 
[E] He confined himfelf to Theological lectures, and 
evould not accept of a preacher's place which was offered 
Sim.) This ſhows that Thuanus ought not to have ſaid, 
that he exerciſed the office of paitor at Berne, Paſto- 
res munere defungens (9). | | 
[F] He publiſhed a great many books.) He began 
with tranſlations out of Greek into Latin. The firſt 
work of this nature which he publiſhed (10), was 
St Chryſoſtome's Commentary upon the epiſtles to 
the Romans, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, and 
Theſſalonians. He publiſhed (11) afterwards the ſe- 
cond tome of the 'works of St Baſil, and then the 
Scholia of the ſame Father upon the Pſalms, and ſeve- 
ral treatiſes of St Athanaſius and St Cyril; the Eccleſia- 
ſtical hiſtory of Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
and Evagrius : and Polybius. The principal books 
of his own compoſing are theſe : two ſermons, de Miſſa 
Papiſtica, preached at the time of the Diet at Ratiſpon 
in 1541, which were printed at Wittemberg, and then 
at Augſburg, cum additione de externis Miſſæ abuſibus. 
Cochlæus wrote againſt this book in 1544, and this oc- 


MUSCULU:S.' 


{d) Taken from ſo weak as to receive the Interim in the year 1548. Then he quitted this city, aN 
retired into Swiſſerland. His wife and eight children followed him ſome weeks after; 
he went to meet them at Conſtance the thirtieth of July, and having waited at Zurich till ſome 
convenient call ſhould offer, he was at laſt invited in the year 1549 by the lords of Berne 
to be profeſſor of Divinity. He accepted it with much pleaſure, and diſcharged the duty of 
the place with all poſſible diligencez and to teſtify his acknowledgment to the city of 
Berne, he always refuſed the employments which were offered him in other places [D]. 
He confined himſelf to Theological lectures, and would not accept of a preacher's place 
which was offered him [E]. He died at Berne Auguſt 30, 1563 (4). He was a very, 
laborious and very learned man, and publiſhed a great many books [F]. 


caſioned the Anti-Cochlæus (12), which Muſculus pub- (1, 


ſcerus (13), upon this queſtion, whether a Proteſtant can -(;,\ Epit 


There 


He was alſo 
of very great importance ]. He made 
e himſelf 


liſhed in Latin and High Dutch the ſame year at Aug. Balls 2, 


burg. He publiſhed five years after four dialogues under pra. 
the name of Eutychius Myon, and with the title of Pro- 


— 
WE. 


holdexternal communion with Popiſh ſuperſtitions? They lioth, Gelen, 


were tranſlated into French at London, and publiſhed 9g. K. 8:;. 
unper the title of, Le Temporiſeur, The Temporiſer, 
by V. Poullain, in the year 1550, in 12mo. Note, 
that the word Proſcerus is an alluſion to the Greek 
word poo xa10@-, Temporarius. His Commentary on 
the Pſalms was printed in 1550 ; that upon Geneſis in 

15543 one upon the epiſtle of St Paul to the Romans 

in 1555 and another upon Geneſis in 1557: one up- 

on the epiſtle to the Corinthians in 1559 ; and one 

upon the epiſlles of St Paul to the Galatians and Ephe- 

ſians in 1561. His commentary upon the epiſtles to 

the Philippians, Coloſſians, and Theſſalonians, and up- 

on the firſt chapters of the firſt to Timothy, was af- 

ter his death publiſhed by his heirs. His common- 

places are a work which employed him ten years, 

and were publiſhed by him in 1560 (14). A (1% Fx 114, 
certain writer obſerves, that in it he has diſcovered Adam. ib. 
the ſordid abuſes in the rates of the Romiſh Chancery. Pag. 383. 
This obſervation would be loſt by a bare tranſlation, pon en 
we ſhall therefore give it in the original. Minime 7 ct ® 
© ridiculus hic MUSCU LUS Papiſtis habetur, præ- Comme tay d 
cipue cum turpiſſimam illam Nundinationem, 'Taxa- Muſculus on tir 
rum ſcilicet Cancellariæ Apoſtolicæ, id eſt ſcelerum Soſpel of 5: vat 
omnium & blaſphemiarum theſaurum toti Mundo in 3 "A 
Locis ſuis Communibus aperuerit, quo facto craſſi | 
illi Romani Elephanti, infatiabiles ventres, furere 
videntur, non ſecus ac ſi ipſorum in proboſcidas, mu- 
res, ad rabiem uique eoſdem vexantes, irrepiiflent. 
Magnus igitur MUSCULUS exiſtimandus, qui in 
Romani Flutonis Purgatoruque Regis auream Ca- 
meram atque Adyta penetravit (15). - - - This MUS- (19 Jac, Ver 
CULUS tits not looked upon by the Papiſts as in the heiden, in f- 
leaſt contemptible, eſpecially auben he lays open to all the giebus & Fat 
avorld in his common-places that moſt abominable trade, Pc ſtant um 
the bank of the taxations of the Apoſtolical Chancery, * 8 
that is of all degrees of wickedneſs and blaſphemy; the Wt 
© diſcovery of which has ſet thoſe monſtrous Romiſh ele- 
* phants, thoſe inſatiable brutes, into ſuch a rage, as if 
* ſome mice had got into their trunks, and made them 
guite mad. MUSCULUS, therefore, ought to be 
* wery much efleemed, for having penetrated into the 
the treaſury and cabinet of the Romiſh Pluto, the 
* king of burgatory. I paſs over the books which 
Muſculus wrote in the German tongue; but ſhall add, 
that he wrote all this vaſt number of volumes with 
his own hand, and never had any Amanuenſis (16), (16) Me. 4 
and that if his works were very uſeful to the Pro cam, uf 
teſtants in thoſe days, as doubtleſs they were, they f4 385 
are no longer ſo now: they have not been read this 
great while, tho' perhaps that is owing to too refined 
a taſte, and too great a fondneſs. for more faſhionable 
r The works of Muſculus and other 

Divines of thoſe days, are given away almoſt for no- 

thing at all auctions of Libraries. 

[6G] He was employed in ſome Ecclefraſtical deputations 

very great importance.] He was deputed, together 

with Boniface Lycoſthenes, by the ſenate of Augſburg 

in 1536, to the ſynod which was to be held at Eiſenac, 

where he was to treat of the re-union of Proteſtants 
as to the doctrine of the Lord's-ſupper. There was 

nothing done at Eiſenac: Luther wrote to the Di- 

vines who were met there, that his health would not 

rmit him to undertake a long journey, and there- 

ore deſired them to come a little nearer. They there- 

fore left Eiſenac, and advanced as far as Wittemberg, 

and there prepared and concluded a Concordat. Muſ- 
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— \ 
culus, and ſeveral others, tho! fully perſuaded of the 
falſhood of Luther's doctrine about the real preſence, 
yet conſented to the articles of agreement, by which 
they quitted thoſe clear and diſtinct explications they 
had hitherto made uſe of. 'They had ſome good reaſons 
for this condeſcenſion, for they hoped, they ſhould, 
by this means, to the great benefit of the church and 
late, put an end to a conſiderable controverſy, and 
reſtore peace which had been ſo long wiſhed for: but 
the event making it appear to them, that all theſe 


the obſtinate, but miſled the ſimple, and gave room 
for thinking that the followers of the figurative ſenſe 


expreſſions, explained themſelves fully and clearly, and 
openly declared their ſentiments. You fee I am relating 
a very nice affair, and if I did not ſhow that I faithfully 


Muſculus, I might be expoſed to the cenſure of ſome 
readers. To prevent their! malice, I ſhall tranſcribe the 
original Latin. Quibus autem rationibus, cum ipſe 
(Muſculus) tum ali: multi boni viri, impulſi int; ut, 
cum in hac cauſa craſſum quorundam ſententiam minime 
amplecterentur, in hanc tamen concordiam conſentirent, 
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decederent, prudentes wiri facile intelligunt. Nimirum 


quod perſuaſum hoc illis efſet, facturos ſe id ſummo cum 


e I eccleſiæ & Reip. bono. Sic enim ſolum grauem & male 
385 a | 5 conſultam illam ae hac cauſa controverſiam tolli, ecclefiis 
der Me ©Þ. 


diu defideratam pacem reſtitui, & Reſpub. etiam firmius 
conjungi & conſociari poſſe. Poſtquam werd, rerum even- 
tu edocti, his quaſi fucis verborugg pertinacioribus non ſa- 


nme tat of gh . 5 Ty : 7 

{clus on th tis feeri, fimpliciores vero in er aþduci, feque apud 
el of St Vat omnes bonos in ſuſpicionem mutate ſententiæ venire cerne- 
W, and en 


t of St Jon. 


rent, ad priſtinam ſuam perſpicuitatem reverſi, & palam 
quid ſentirent, profeſſi ſunt (17). 
379. up with a declamatory air the neceſſity of putting an 
E 

| intricate, forms of eFreſſion, wherein each party may 
* find their own account, produce many treaties of 
peace in religion concluded by this method? Was not 


. 5 


A that done at Wittemburg which they think ſo uſe- 


2 1 (13) Compare ful (15) ? We have juſt now ſeen, that the fruits of it 
tos & The I th with the a- were but of a ſhort duration. | | | 

eſtantum Z 2 8 8 Mluſculus was deputed from the ſenate of Augſburg 
heologorui W tc: BUC ER. to aſſiſt at the conferences held between the Proteſtant 


fs 101. 5 


3 and Catholic Divines during the Diet of Worms, and 
1 during that of Ratiſbon in 1540, and 1541. He was 
3 one of the ſecretaries at the conference of Ratiſbon, 
= between Melanchthon and Eccius, and drew up the 
| (19) Melch, A- acts of it (19). The inhabitants of Donawert having 
. ibid. zag. embraced the Reformation in 1544, intreated thoſe of 
,, 380. Augſburg to ſend them a Divine, who might form a 
3 church among them, and lay the foundations of the 
true faith. Muſculus was made choice of for this of- 
fice, and preached his firſt ſermon December 28, to 
thoſe new converts, and afterwards preached to them 
the word of Go p every day for three months to- 
gether (20). | 

[H] He made himſelf maſter of the Greek and He- 
brew languages, tho he began ver) late to ſtudy them.] 
He began to ſtudy Hebrew when he was miniſter of 
Straſburg, being then full two or three and thirty 
years of age. He is ſaid to have made a very ſwift 
progreſs in this language. Tantam brevi ejus linguæ 
cognitionem ſibi comparavit : ut non facra ſolum 
Biblia; ſed & Rabinorum obſcuriſſimos commenta- 
* 1105s, & Chaldaicos etiam interpretes, perfectè intel- 
* ligeret (21). - - - He very ſoon made ſuch a proficien- 
ꝙ in the knowledge of this tongue, that he not only per- 
* feftly well underſtood the ſacred writings, but alſo the 
* moſt obſcure Ra nf men and Chaldaic in- 
terpreters. d 
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Betuleius, firſt re 
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It is added (22), that while he was mi- 
he learned Arabic pretty well, with- 
aſter. He was forty years old 
udy the Greek tongue. Xyſtus 

in the college of Augſburg, 


MU SCU LUS. 

himſelf a pretty good maſter of the Greek and Hebrew Languages, tho 
late to ſtudy them [H]. We ſhall take notice of ſome judgments which have been 
on his writings [I J. It is obſerved, that he renounced the doctrine of Zuinglius, in 

the Concordat of Wittemberg, and embraced it again after he retired from Augſburg (e). Ce Micrzlios, 
See the remark [G]. We muſt not miſtake him for ANDREW MuscuLvs a Lutheran nt. Hitt. Ecct. 
author, and profeſſor of Divinity at Frankfort upon the Oger, and luperintendant-general 
of the churches of the March of Brandenburg in the XVIth century. He was born at 


turnings and windings of words did not at all fatisfy 


had changed their opinions, they reſumed their firſt 


tranſlate the very words of the author of the life of 


deque ſua, qua hactenus, docuerant, perſpicuitate nonnihil 


Can they who preach | 


end to controverſies by indeterminate, ambiguous, and 


0 
he began very 
paſſed 
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Schneberg 


taught him the firſt rules of it (23). It is to be won- 
dered at, that Muſculus beginning ſo late to ſtudy the 
* tongue, ſhould acquire ſo great a knowledge 
OT it. 5 

[1] We fhall take notice of ſome judgments which auere 
paſſed on his writings.) Huetius commends his tranſla- 
tions in ſome reſpects, but does not think him learned 
enough either in Greek or Latin. Wolffgangus 
* Muſculus, vir bonus, ſed Græcæ linguz notitia im- 

paratus, neque Latina valde inſtructus, brevitate 
& nitore, ſimplicitate etiam ac fide commendatur : 
nam & ea gue inttlligebat, & ea que non intellige- 
bat, uti poterat, expreſſit : nihil videas illum ſtudio 
pretermittere, nihil alienum ſubſtituere * cæteroquin Caſaub. Præ- 
halucinatur ſæpe, utpote earum artium rudis, quas fat. ad Poly. 
qui colunt, eruditi appellantur (24). - - - Wolfgangus 
Muſeulus, a wery good man, but not very knows 
either in Greek or Latin, is commended for his ſport- 
neſs, clearneſs, ſimplicity, and faithfulneſi: for he 
has expreſſed both thoſe things which he did un- 
derſtand, and thoſe which he did not underſtand, 
as well as poſſible ; you find nothing eſcapes his in- 
tention, nothing is ſubſtituted that is foreign, but 
he . makes frequent miſtakes, for want of a greater 
knowledge in learning.” You would do well to con- 
ſult the whole paſſage of Caſaubon which Huetius 
pointed at, there you will find a parallel between Pero- 
tus and Muſculus, as to 'their tranſlation of Polybius. 
Let us ſee what has been ſaid of another verſion of 
this miniſter, © Muſculus, a Proteſtant, undertook a 
* new tranſlation of the hiſtory of Euſebius, which 
; 3 performed happily enough: he adheres very 
much to the letter, and has tranſlated the text with 


(23) 14. is, 


(24) Huet. de 


claris Interpret, 
pag, m. 225, 


o 
6 
c 
o 
o 
c 
« 
c 
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» 
c 
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c 
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© great clearneſs and brevity : but he did not always 
© rightly underſtand his author, and there are ſeveral 


* faults in his verſion (25).” He is thought in his com- (25) Du Pin 
mentary upon the Pſalms, © to have ſhown much more Bibi oth. Tom. 

* modeſty, and alſo more reſpect for antiquity, than , pag. 4, col. r, 
the greateſt part of other Proteſtants . . . . that the Edit. of Holland. 
*$n<thod he followed . . . . is very exact that 


E 


Lit may be ſaid, this author knew the true way of 


* explaining Scripture, but had not all the helps which 

* were neceſſary to ſucceed in it to perfection, for want 
of being ſufficiently verſed in languages and critical 
learning. He examines, however, without prepoſ- 

© ſeſſion the antient Greek and Latin tranſlations, and 


had a knowledge ſufficient to diſcover that the points, 


* which are at this day in the Hebrew text, were not in 
iti ut the time of theSeptuagint and of St Jerome (26). , = 
You will ſee elſewhere (27) what opinion ſome have can wor St | 
of his Commentary upon the goſpel of St John, and Hiſtory of the 
upon the epiſtle to the Romans. Baudouin obſerves, New Teſtament, 
that Muſculus publiſhed in his common-places ſeveral #0 iii, ch. xiv, 
things which ſhould have moderated Calvin's ſpirit as Pag. m. 438. 
to the puniſhing of Heretics, but that they rather in- 
flamed it the more; infomuch, that, writing upon 
Zacharias, he carried this doctrine ſo far, that he 
ſeems as if he were for putting the ſword into the 
hand of private perſons, in order to take away the 
lives of Heretics (28). I do not warrant this to be 
matter of fact, but I relate it only to ſhow my 
readers, that it is thought Muſculus diſapproved the 
puniſhment of Servetus. Some think, that, by a fault 
very common to diſputants, he took ſo much care to 
avoid one extreme, that he came too near the other ; 
as when in oppoſing the Anabaptiſts, he runs down 
more than he ought the paſtoral authority. See the 
. which Mr Crenius has collected upon this 
ubject (29). bp | 
Note, that Father Simon hretends, that Muſculus nimadverſ. Part. 
in his Commentary upon the epiſtle to the Romans ob- ii, pag. 149, 
ſerves a neutrality between the diff rent methods of & ſeq. Se alſo 
explaining predeſtination. He 1W@ites upon the P. 148. 
places which are moſt intricate, the expoſitions of 
© the antient commentators, and does not' ſeem for- 
ward to give any deciſion of his own. For which 
reaſon upon theſe words of chap. ix. Itaque non 
| ds © yolenti 


(27) Idem, Criti- 

cal Hiſtory of 
the Commenta- 

tors on the New 

Teſtament, 

cb. 50, pag. 749, 
and the follow - 
ing. | 


(28) See Fr. Bal- 
duini, Reſponſio 
altera ad Jo. Cal- 
vinum. 


(29) Crenius, A- 
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(g ) See the E- 
pitome of Geſ- 
ner's Bibliothe- 
que, pag. 46, 
470 
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Schneberg in Miſhiaz and died in 1580 (). He was a zealous promoter of the doctrine 
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of the Ubiquity, and explained it after a very bold manner [K J. He publiſhed a very great 
number of books (g), and being perſuaded that he ſhould ſoon ſee great revolutions in 


Germany, and that the end of the world was near at hand; he wrote on theſe matters 


with the aſſurance of one who pretends to have a key to all the prophecies of the Old 
and New Teſtament. The Romiſh controverſiſts have found in one of his works on 
this ſubject, one thing which they have ſufficiently exaggerated [L]. 


_ © yolentis neque currentis, Sc. So then, it is not 


(30) Father Si- 
mon, Critical 


Hiſtory of the 


Commentators of 
the New Teſta- 


a ag e070. 0,6 . M 


© of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, &c. 
he gives an abridgment of the various interpreta- 
© tions he had read, without declaring himſelf at the 
* ſame time for any fide. He endeavours to recon- 
© cile grace with free-will, by attributing to each of 
© them what is its due. Ab hujuſmodi contentionibus, 
« ſays he, nos libenter abſtinemus, credentes homini 
© quidem eſſe voluntatem & conatum, ſed quatenus 
ad yelle & currere divinitus, vel ex gratia, vel ex 
indignatione Dei fuerit motus. - - - I am willing to 
avoid entring into this kind of diſputes, being of opinion, 
that there is adtualh in man a will and an endea- 
wour; but as to the heavenly wvilling and running, 


GOD. He condemns notwithſtanding the opinion 
of thoſe who, with the Greek - Fathers, have re- 
courſe to the preſcience of Go bp, and thinks that 
this cannot be reconciled with the judgment of St 
Paul: Hæc ſententia plena aliena eſt a Paulo, qui 
omnia tribuit miſerentis Dei liberæ voluntati & gra- 
© tiz (30). - - - This opinion is plainly contrary to that 
© of St Paul, who aſcribes every thing to the free-will 
© and grace of a merciful GOD.” I do not underſtand 
the moderation of this miniſter ; for the Latin paſ- 


ment, chap. 5, ſage which Mr Simon mentions, contains in effect 


Pag. 750. 


whatſoever is moſt rigid in Calvin's hypotheſis. They 


who oppoſe free-will with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, never 


denied but that the ſoul of man wills or inclines this 
or that way, ſo far as it is moved by Go p. 

[XJ Andrew Muſculus . . . . was a zealous promoter of the 
dorine of the Ubiquity, and explained it after a very bold 
manner.) Hoſpinian obſerves, that this doctrine was in- 
vented by Brentius, and that James Andreas added to it the 


hypotheſis of the majeſtatic body of F ESUS CHRIST; but 


withal, that it appeared Eutychian, and Monophyſitical, 
or aſſerting only one nature in CHR1sT, even in the 
judgment of many of the Lutherans, and that in effect 
it is plainly refuted by that article of the Apoſtle's 
Creed, He aſcended into Heaven. 
adds he, Andrew Muſculus coming to the relief of 
James Andreas, at ſo hard a pinch, maintained, that 
the Aſcenſion of JesUus CnuR1sT was nothing more than 
a ceſſation of the viſibility of his body. He aſſerted, 
that this body was ſtill in the clouds where the A- 
poſtles loſt ſight of it, and that, according to the ſtyle 
of Scripture, and the propriety of the words Aſcend- 
ing and Deſcending, no change of place ought to be 


imagined in the Aſcenſion of JESUS CHRIST. I 


ſhall give you the words of Hoſpinian ſomething more 


largely, becauſe in the relation of ſuch paradoxes, the 


more a writer abridges, the more danger he runs of 
impoſing upon his reader. Idcirco Jacobo Andreæ 


ſuccenturiatus eſt in gravi iſto periculo Andreas Mu/- 


* culus, qui aſcenſionem Chriſti in cœlos dixit efle 
* diſparentiam, & evaneſcentiam duntaxat carnis Chriſti 
nin his nubibus, ubi adhuc fit, & verſetur, ſed non 
© viſibili modo, forma, & eo converſationis genere, 
© quo ante aſcenſionem & mortem converſatus eſt cum 
2 ſais Apoſtolis. Sic enim Sectione 3. Articulorum 
« Marchiticorum, Articulo 6. ſcribit; Conſtare ex Spi- 
© ritus ſancti Grammatica, & wocabuli Deſcendere wel 
Aſcendere proprietate, Filii hominis aſcenſinem in cælum 


nibil aliud eſſe, quam viſibilem diſparentiam, ac ut 


< propriifſime loquitur Lucas Actor. 1. Subductionem per 
nubem ex oculis Apoſtolorum, diſceſſionem ex bac mor- 
tali hominum vita, tranſmigrationem ex vifibili con- 
« ewerſatione hominum, ewaneſcentiam ex oculis hominum 
« palpabilis & wifibilis hujus vitæ converſationis, in- 
« grefſum in cœlum, regnum Dei Patris glorioſum. Et 
« Artic. 7. Hanc, dicit, aſcenſione m non factum efſe mo- 


637) Hoſpin. Hi- « tione Phyfica de loco in locum, &c (31). - - - Therefore, 
Kor. Sacrament. * James Andreas in this extremity was relieved by An- 


Part ii, pag. 
492, ad am. 
1 561. 


drew) Muſculus, who affirmed, that the Aſcenſion of 

* CHRIST into Heaven was nothing more than a 

< waniſhing or diſappearing of the body of CHRIST in 

© thoſe Clouds where it yet remains to this day, tho not 

in that wifible manner and form, nor with that fort 

& converſation which he uſed with his diſciples before 
3 . 


this muſt ariſe no doubt from the grace or diſpleaſure of 


For which reaſon, 


* his death and aſcenſion. For he thus writes ; That it 
is evident from the Grammatical conſtruction of the 
« inſpired writings, and the propriety of the words to 
Aſcend and to Deſcend, that the Aſcenſion of the Son 
Man of Man into Heaven was nothing more than 
a ceaſing to be viſible, and as St Luke in the 1| of 
the Acts, accurately expreties it, a withdrawing in a 
cloud from the ſight of the Apoſtles, a departing 
out of this mortal life, a removing from the viſible 
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an entring into Heaven, the glorious kingdom of 
* GoD the Father. And afterwards, he ſays, that 
* this Aſcenſion is not performed by any phyſical 
© motion, or change of place, Ac. Thus the Carte- 
ſians reaſon about the motion of ſpirits ; they do not 
admit them to undergo any change of place, they 
pretend, that the departure of the ſoul out of the 


dy is nothing elſe, but the ceaſing of the relation, 


which, during the life of the man, was carried on be- 
tween the modifications of the brain, and the thoughts 
of the ſoul. But when people advance ſuch hypo- 
theſes as theſe concerning beings, which are really 
extended, as the body of JESUS Cnrisr, it is 
impoſſible to make them underſtood by any one 
whomſoever. The ſame Muſculus declares in a ſer- 
mon in 1564, that they who teach that IESUs 
Cnr1sT died only as to his human nature, belong 
to the devil both body and ſoul, and that the orthodox 
doctrine is, that he died both as to his human and 
divine nature. Andreas Muſculus guogue hoc anno 
feria quarta ſeptimanæ magne ante Paſcha publice pro 
« ſuggeſiun ad populum hec werba inter alia locutus ft. 
Hic eſt Diaboli, qui docet Filium hominis paſſum & 
© mortuum eſſe: Et quiſquis in hac ſententia perrexe- 
rit, Diaboli eſt. 
* Chriſtum ſecundum humanitatem tantùm mortuum 
© eſſe, anima & corpore, Diaboli ſunt. Hæc autem 
vera eſt ſententia, Chriſtum ſecundim utramque na- 
* turam, divinam & humanam, mortuum eſſe (32). - - - 
* He is of the devil who teaches, that the Son of Man 
* ſuffered and died: and whoſoever ſhall perfiſt in this 
* opinion, is of the devil, I repeat it again: ewheſs- 


© ever teaches, that CHRIST died only, as ta his ha- 
man nature, is of the devil both body and foul. For 
* this is the true doftrine, that CHRIST died both as 


* to his humane and divine nature.” He publiſhed a 
book in 1575, to prove that it is by no means ne- 
ceſſary, that the glorious body of JESUS CHRIST 
ſhould phyſically fill up any ſpace : Contra neceſſitatem 
phyfice locationis in corpore Chriſti clarificato & glo- 
rioſo (33). What is very ſtrange and melancholy in 
all this is, that theſe abſurd doctrines which ariſe 
one from another, when you have once aſſerted the real 
preſence of ES US CHRIST in the Sacrament, Ec. 
have met with patrons, who neither wanted wit, nor 
eloquence, nor learning, and who have invented a 
a thouſand ſhifts to elude tke objections of their ad- 
verſaries. It muſt be ingenuouſly confeſſed, that to an- 
{wer the arguments of the Ubiquitarians, ſome things 
are neceſſary to be aſſerted no leſs unconceivable than 
Ubiquity it ſelf. | 
[LI] The Roman Catholics have found in one of his 
works on this ſubject one thing which they have ſufficient- 
Y exaggerated.) The epitome of the Bibliotheca of 
Geſner (34) informs me, that Andreas Muſculus pub- 
liſhed a book at Frankfort upon the Oder in 1 577, 4 
Meſech & Kedar, de Gg & Mageg, de magna cala- 
mitate ante finem mundi; and that, in 1578, he had 
printed in the ſame place, Conſiderationes appropinguan- 
tis ultimi judicii. Theſe two pieces had been pre- 
ceded by an expoſition of a prophecy of Jeſus Chriſt, 
applied to the miſeries then impending over Germany. 
Prophetiam Domini noſtri Feſu Chriſti, de imminenic 
Germaniæ infortunio, expoſuit anno 1557. Francgford ad 
Viadrum (35). It is in this laſt piece the paſlage 15 
found which the Romiſh controvertiſts have ſtrained to 
make the world believe that the- Proteſtants deſpiſe 
their miniſters to that degree, that they _ i 
| a ffini 


converſation of men, a vaniſhing of this manifeſt 
and open intercourſe from the eyes of mankind, 


Iterum dico: Quicunque docent, 


fag. 47 


(32) Id. ib. pap 
553, ad ann. 


1564. 


(33) 16. . f4 
bao. See an 
Bexa in bis . 
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i) Taken from 
is Life written 


Ag. . 


dur Cornelio. 


* quam fe in lucem hane prodiiſſe. Parentes quoque 
in primo lavacro aquis ſutiocatum efie mallent. Quod 
ſi etiam aliqui ex noſtris liberis prædicantes fieri for- 
taſſe cuperent, infamiæ & turpitudinis metu adſpi- 
rare non poſſunt. Uſu venit etiam, cum quis juve- 
nis virginem aliquam ſibi in matrimonio locari poſ- 


- Cit 3 ut eum parentes virginis aut etiam virgo ipſa, 


ſciſcitentur, utrum prædicans fieri cogitet. Habe- 
mus etiam (quod multò magis horrendum eſt auditu) 
eorum exempla, qui ne repudiarentur, hac lege & 


- conditione matrimonium contraxerunt, ut ſe prædi- 


cantes nunquam fore jurejurando promitterent. - - - - 


* Fo that he who would become a preacher, had better, 
o my knowledge, wiſh he had never been born. His 
* parents alſo ought to chuſe rather to have ſeen him 
* drowned in the water he awas baptized in. 


home of our children ſhould be defirous perhaps of com- 


But if 


© zng into that order, they vill be prevented from aſpir- 
* ing to it by the fear of infamy and diſgrace. It is 


« even now become a cuſtom, that if any young man of- 
fers to court a young woman for his wife, the parents, 


or perhaps the very young woman herſelf, will immediate- 
« by aſe if he has any thoughts of the Miniſtry. Nay, (what 
is much more horrid to relate) we have alſo examples 
* of ſome, wwho for fear they ſhould be refuſed, have conſent- 
* ed to marry upon this agreement and condition, that 
they ſbould promiſe upon oath never to become preachers.” 


He lays afterwards, that Downham at p. 67, of his 
ſermons makes the ſame complaint as to England. 


believe this Downham had in view the firſt times of 


the reformation under queen Elizabeth ; for Sanders re- 


lates, that the new preachers were at the beginning ſo 


negligent or unhappy in chooſing their wives, that they 


met with leud women and adultreſſes, which gave ſcan- 
dal to the meaner fort of their own ſect, and was the ſport 
of the Catholics. Queen Elizabeth pat forth a proclama- 
tion that the biſhops and prieſts jhould take no woman in 


marriage that was not of good and honeſt reputation in 


LA] He dedicated himſelf to the order of St Francis, 


to fullfil a wow of his mother.) Note firſt, that he 


was born upon Wedneſday in Eaſter week. His mo- 
ther, by a ſtrict obſervance of the faſts of Lent, had 
impaired her health, ſo that it was thought ſhe 


could not out-live the pains of child-birth. In this 


weak condition ſhe implored help from on High, and 


| had recourſe to the interceſſion of the holy Virgin, 
and to that of St Francis, and having a particular 


devotion for this ſaint, ſhe made a vow, that if her 
pains went off, and ſhe ſhould bring forth a ſon, ſhe 
would conſecrate him to God as a member of his ſera- 
Phic order. As ſoon as ſhe had made this vow ſhe 
found herſelf relieved, and was brought to bed of 
He was named Nicolas after his grand- 
father by the father's fide ; but being entred into a 


religious order, would be called Fra. Cornelio, becauſe 


his mother's name was Cornelia. He knew of the 
vow ſhe had made when ſhe was in labour of him, and 
thought very much of it after her death, and it was this 
conſideration which engaged him to become amonk (1). 

_ [3B] The flrength of his memory, and his great qua- 
lifications for preaching.) After he had heard a ſermon 


he was perfect matter of it, and could repeat it ſo 


readily, that one would have thought he had made 
4 22% OLIV + Not XOVIE is: pt 


affinity with them by marriage. An Iriſh Jeſuit having 
given this title, Quam infamis fit ubivis conditio Mi- 
n:/trorum, to one of the chapters of his Britannomachia 
Miniſtrorum (36), alledges in the firſt place the follow- 
ing paiſage of Andrew Muſculus, and cites the twenty 
ſeventh page of the treatiſe of Prophecy. * Ut jam 
quis prædicantem agere velit, præoptaret, ſcio, nun- 


the judgment of ſome; but, adds he, this did not reme- 


dy the ewil, becauſe, on the one hand, many could no mor 
live without wives, than they could without bread, to 


uſe their own expreſſions; and, on the other, they could 


find no man either among the Catholics or the Heretics 


themſelves, who would give his daughter in marriage 


to a preacher ; for it was counted a ſcandalous thing to 


be the wife of a prieſt, and according to the laws f 
the kingdom, ſuch marriages are no better than adilte- © 
ries, and ſuch avomen hawe no place allowed them according 


to the rauk or degree of their huſbands, which is direth 


contrary to the nature of true marriage. Qreen Elizabeth, 
lays he, does not admit the wives of pritfts into her court: 
women of quality will not converſe with them; they are 


uncleanneſs and neceſſities (37). All the world knows 
that Sanders wrote this book with ſo much rancour 
and paſſion, that he deſerves very little credit. But 
things are in all reſpects changed much for the better 


not called archbiſpops wives, ' and their huſbands ſhould 
keep them at home, as inſtruments and veſſels of their 


(37) Sanders, 
Hiſtory of the 
Schifm of Eng- 
land, pag. 238. 


ſince thoſe days, as to the article we are now upon: 
and as to the paſſage of Andreas Muſculus, it is plain 
his adverſaries have miſrepreſented it. It is eafy to 
conjecture that this Lutheran doctor being big with 


this hypotheſis, that Germany was going to feel the 


ſcourge of Divine juftice, contained in a prophecy of 


Jeſus Chriſt, exaggerated the contempt that was ſhown 
to the word of God, and declaimed too vehemently 
againſt the want of a due reſpect to his minifters. Be- 
ing heated with theſe ideas, he repreſented in hyper- 
bolical figures the averſion the people had to the mi- 


niſtry; as if a father ſhould rather chooſe to ſee his 


{on die in the cradle, than ſee him a preacher ; and 
as if the parents of a young maid, and the young 
maid herielf ſhould carefully aſk him who ſou; ht her 
in marriage, have you any thoughts of being a miniſter ? 
In fine, as if to prevent a refuſal in courting a maid 
a man muſt proteſt upon oath, that he never would 
enter into holy orders. The enemies of the Prote- 
ſtants have not failed to make an adyantage of theſe 
exaggerations (38). But to allow them to make the 
moit of it, it may be truly faid, that the Proteſtants 
of France have given no occaſion to ſuch a reproach : 
they have always obſerved a very good and laudable cu- 
ſtom of honouring and reſpecting their paſtors; and it is 
certain, that they who were miniſters of the goſpel, mar- 


ried to more advantage, than if they had been laymen. 


M USSO (Corner 10) biſhop of Bitonto, one of the greateſt preachers of his 
age, was born at Placentia in Italy, in the month of April 1511. He dedicated him- 
ſelf to the order of St Francis, to fullfil a vow of his mother [A], and when he was 
nine years old entered into a monaſtery of that order at Placentia, The vivacity of his 
wit, the ſtrength of his memory, and his great qualifications for preaching [B], induced 
Father James Roſa of Candazzo to take him for his diſciple. He carried him to Carpi 
and other places and made him ſtudy under good maſters. The young man went very 
well through his Claſſical learning, and preached fo eloquently, that he ſoon acquired a 
great reputation, and the friendſhip of Leonello Pio of Carpi (a) who ſent him to 
Venice with letters of recommendation, to give him an opportunity of preaching before 
the ſenate, and to obtain a ſettlement in the univerſity of Padua, This affair proved very 


ſucceſsful. 


it. This deſerved admiration. © Si ſcopri di ſpirito 
coſi gentile, e dotato di memoria coſi eccellente, 
ch' era di gran maraviglia, e di ſtupore à tutti, in- 
tanto che ſtando egli ad udir le prediche che ſi fa- 
cevano tal' hora nella Chieſa, le apprendeva coſi 
bene e le recitava poi con prontezza tale che pa- 
reano veramente coſe ſue (2). - - - - He diſcovered jo 
« fine a genius, and was endowed with ſo excellent a me- 
* memory, that he was greatly admired, and wondered at 
* by every body, inſomuch that as he ſtood to hear the ſer- 
* mons which were preached in the church at the u- 
© ſual hour, he remembered them ſo perfectly, and repeat- 
ed them afterwards with ſo much readineſs that they 
« ſeemed to be his own.” When he was made to repeat 
ſuch ſermons, he would perfectly imitate the way and 
geſtures of the preacher. 'They tried him this way more 
than once before the preacher in ordinary to the 
Conventual Franciſcans, who was very much ſurprized 
to find himſelf ſo well imitated. © Queſto commoſſe di 


modo il figlivolo, che oltre il farle vedere più volte 
* iſperienza delle ſue prediche, ch' egli recitava in re- 
© fettorio, l'immitava talmente con i movimenti e co 
geſti, che parea fuſſe ſtato nel predicar aſſiduamente 
* ammaeſtrato e eſſercitato da lui (3). - - - - The youth 
* could act him in ſuch a manner, as he made appear by 
| Dddd eb "et 


* frequent 


(38) See the Hy- 
pocriſis Marc! 
Antonit de Do- 
minis detecta au- 
ctor Fideli An- 
noſo Verementa- 
no Theologo, 

as. 87, where 
this paſſage of 
Muſculus is 
quoted. See alſo 
Juſtus Calvinus, 
in Analyſt Ter- 
tulliani de Præ- 
ſcript. adverſ. 
Heret. cap. xli, 
num, , pag. m. 
132, & Sylveſter 
Petra Sancta 
Not. in Epift. 
Molinæi ad Bal- 
ſacium, cap. i, 
where they ſpeak 
of the contempt of 
the miniſtry. 


a) He had a 
ſon who became 
a cardinal. 


(2) Ibid. 


(3) !bid, 
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ſucceſsful. Cornelio Muſſo, little and lean as he was [C}, was admired for his fermons; 
and Peter Zeno, Lewis and James Cornaro, eſpouſed him with ſo much zeal, that 
they procured him an honourable poſt in the convent ot the Franciſcans of Padua; where, 
without neglecting the art of Rhetoric, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, 
under the tamous Zimara, and to that of Divinity under Father Simonetta. He took the 
degree of Bachelor, and read lectures, and held diſputations which got him the 
reputation of an uncommon genius. He preached a courſe of Lent- ſermons at Padua with 
great applauſe, He maintained theſes for ſeveral days together, and was at laſt promo- 
red to the degree of Doctor in Divinity, as a reward of his merit. Peter Bembo, who was 
afterwards a cardinal, honoured him with his friendſhip, and gave him good advice as 
{>} Lampridio to Rhetoric, and concerning the Latin and Italian ſtyle. Lampridius (b) inſtructed him in 
Mako, n the Greek tongue, and others in the Hebrew and Chaldee, for the underſtanding of the 
quei tempL 1 3 6 . | . . 
illutrifimi Sig- text of Scripture, He was appointed to preach a whole Lent in the convent of his 
G BR. order at Venice. He performed the ſame office in the moſt illuſtrious pulpits in Italy, 
«5; infra, cita- and particularly at Milan, where he was much eſteemed by the duke (c). He was made 
N profeſſor in ordinary of Metaphyſics in the univerſity of Pavia, and had this prince ſeveral 
(e) This vas times for his auditor. This univerſity being diſperſed after the death of that duke, by 
Francis Sforza. the confuſions of war, he was called to Bologna, to be profeſſor of Metaphyſics, and 1 
had a greater ſalary ſettled upon him, than was ever before given to any Regular; but A 
() Accio che ſeveral cities contending with one another to have him for their Lent-preacher (d), his 2 
potelſe predicare © academical lectures were diſpenſed with during that ſeafon. However to make amends, 
N eee he was obliged to read lectures upon the Scripture on the feſtival days at other times of the 
Dona dell alu: year. The epiſtles of St Paul were the ſubject of theſe lectures. A competitor ſtarted 
avanti lo ricerca- UP who by explaining the ſame 1 after a heterodox manner raifed great tumults, for 
I 'empre- he drew after him a great many followers. Cardinal Campegio, biſhop of Bologna, was 
A obliged to employ his authority, to put a ſtop to this diſorder, by expelling the innova:ors, 
and impoſing upon this competitor the penance of a public recantation. From this time 
he conceived a particular eſteem for Cornelio Muſſo, and preſented him to Paul III, 


who kept him at Rome to preach at St Laurence in Damazo, and to live in quality of = 
Theologer with the cardinal, his grandſon. Not long after, Ochinus, who had preached b me = 
in this church, retired from Rome, after he had diſputed with our Cornelio, who con- . % 
a; . - we, vin, nu 
victed him of being a falſe brother. The new preacher of St Lawrence drew a great bn. 15, 
crowd to his auditory, and being about four years after promoted to the biſhopric of = 
Bertinoro, he did not diſcontinue his preaching, except when he was deſired to read —_ 
lectures upon the Epiſtles of St Paul in the ſame church. They were very well reliſhed, 3 
and as the Pope had a mind to hear him ſometimes, but could not, with convenience, out l 
of the Apoſtolical palace, he took him from theſe public exerciſes, and gave him another ien 
office, which was to preach in Latin upon the goſpel for the day, in his Holineſs's chamber, . 
or at his table, and immediately after to maintain a diſpute, and anſwer the objections =_ 
which ſhould be propoſed to him. There was an extraordinary concourſe of Eccleſiaſtics re- 1 
gular and ſecular at theſe exerciſes: ſome cardinals and ſeveral prelates were preſent at them: Z 
The Pope himſelf propoſed ſometimes both anſwers and objections; and being very well 4 3 
By exchange fatisfied of the ability of Muſſo, he promoted him to the biſhopric of Bitonto (e), and = - 


for that of Berti» ſent him to the council as a proper perſon to diſpute among the reſt of the learned Divines 
e. upon any matters which might offer [DJ. The article about Juſtification paſſed through 
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the f dut 0 
crowns 
1 | 7 pd pike 7 | | W his biſhe 
« frequent tryals of his ſermons, that he repeated them in * ſuch an undertaking, but as ſoon as they heard his voice worth, 
* the hall at dinner time, and imitated him ſo exafth in * and obſerved his ſublime conceptions, and the eætraor- Hh 
all his motions and geſtures, as tho he had been con- dinary natural abilities God had endoaued him with, YZ 
« ftantly brought up under him, and inſtructed in his way * they give him great commendations.” There are ſome . 
« of preaching.” It was eaſy for ſuch a young man to preachers who may be compared to the Ee 3 A 
become a good orator. He had nothing more to do {ſuch as tho' meagre and ſmall, have yet ſo founding I 
than propoſe to himſelf for a model the action of ſome a voice, that they make all the vaults of a church 5 
great maſter. Note, that Muſſo had the talent of de- reſound; ſo that one who hears without ſeeing them, 4 
" | claiming without much preparation. A funeral ora- would think they were perſons of a gigantic ſtature. Y 
F | tion, a panegyric upon a faint, coft him but a very Look at them and you are as much ſurpriſed as if 4 
bttle time: whenever his ſuperiors had occaſion for you were to compare the ſmallneſs of a nightingale Ha 
ſuch extemporary diſcourſes they addreſſed themſelves with the ſtrength of it's notes. There is, if I am not $ * 
(4) Hine factum to him (4). | ' miſtaken, a fable to this purpoſe, and I remember ban 
ut funebribus cu- [C] Litile and lean as he was.) The firſt time he the obſervation of a Lacedemonian, who having plucked 20 v 


juſpiam eg was feen in the pulpit at Venice, the audience expect- off the feathers of a nightingale, defined it to be 2 (6) Plut. i = oder 
inopinato dicen- | 9 


mop: ed nothing from one of his little figure ; but they were thing which was nothing but voice (6). How cons we tha 
— fadta fatis undeceived as ſoon as they began to hear his voice. happy a forerunner in favour of him who ſpeaks in paz: 233˙ W fic, 2 
dicbus prepropero Quivi invitati li primi ſenatori di Vinegia, lo fece ſa- public is a good mein! it diſpoſes the aſſembly to 


u, 5 ceſſitate. 
patrum ſuorum * lire in pulpito, ove veduto da loro coſi giovanetto, give great attention, and engages their approbation be- 2 TN; m enir 
monitu celebran- di picciola ſtatura, languido e eſtenuato nell' aſpet- re he opens his mouth. He has not occaſion for half %% + 37 nn 
. 8 to, ogn' uno fra ſe ſteſſo faceva giudicio ch' egli the eloquence which is neceſſary to procure applauſe to 54g. n: 2 43 1 
nemo. Imperia- non haveſſe ne ſcienza, ne forze, per negocio tale, a preacher of a mean aſpect. This is a high enco- Tie ci nr 
lis in Muſeo ma udita Chebbero la voce, e che furono ſentiti i mium on the action and fentiments of our Muſſo. — — on the e bi Gps: 
Hiftor. pag. 68. « ſuoi alti concetti, con quella fingular* attione natu- Therefore this remark will not be thought uſeleſs. It uf v WF , 14 

.. . * rake datagli da Dio, tutti all hora Tefaltarono (5). deſerves to be remembred, that he is called the CS. ghich be, | 
| ( 5) N 2 He principal ſenators of Venice, being invi- fyſtom of the Italians, as Mr Drclincourt obſerves (7). breche 1 * 2 
ot St. ted to hear him, be mounted the pulpit, where appear- [DI Paal III ſent bim to the council as a proper per- the f Teri *. 4, 
© ing to them ſo wery yourg, of a diminutive flature, and fon to diſpute among the reſt of the learned Divines upon I .,, 1:9 WA 6:5. 


all matters wvhich might offer.) Let us here collect all for open, 
d that he could neither have learning, mar fpirits, for Muſſo's tranſactions at the council of Trent. He was Help ab L 


1 One 


interrupt 


aſſiſtant. 


one of the firſt who went thither: the legates found 
only the biſhop of Cava at Trent, but were quickly 
followed by Thomas Campeggio biſhop of Feltro, and 
by Cornelio Muſſo (8). This latter preached in Latin 
at the opening of the council (9). His ſermon, the 
ſubſtance of which you will find in Father Paul (10), 

was criticiſed (11). Palavicin has much ado to anſwer 
and confute this criticiſm, altho' he employs all his 
learning to do it (12). A ſet of people more trouble- 
ſome than cenſurers of a ſermon aroſe 
ſhop of Bitonto ; for his creditors, I mean thoſe who 
0) Fra-Paolo, had penſions out of his biſhopric, proſecuted him in 

A OO the moſt rigorous manner, of which this account is 
„ e 121, given by Father Paul: In the congregation of the 
+ fifth of March 1546, the biſhop of 

© had been lately cited to Rome by the auditor, at 
(11) 18. ib. Pag. © the requeſt of his penſioners, who endeavoured 
8555 * to force him by an excommunication, according 
to the ftile of that court, to pay what was 

owing to them, complained of this way of proceed- 
ing, and faid, that the demands of his penſioners were 
juſt; but that he was not to be blamed, becauſe he 
b could not live at the council, and pay his penſions : 
1 ſo that he muſt either be diſcharged, or be ſupported 
Out of 600 with an equivalent ſum . The poor prelates inte- 
wrt which < reſted themſelves for him, looking upon it as a com- 
wp bes © mon cauſe; and ſome ſpoke out plainly, that it was 


. 8 Palavicin, 

WB Jfor. del Conci- 
„ bo, lib. v, cap. 
4 vin, num. 9, ad 
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Y (9) Id. ib. cap. 


roi, mum. 9. 


(10) Fra- Paolo, 


da ann. 1545. 


2) Palavic. ubi 


= 
ſupra, cap. æviti. 
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worth, he paid 
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00 in penſions. an affront to the council, that an officer of the court 
Y of Rome ſhould proceed by cenſures againſt a biſhop 
„ * who aſſiſted at it: that after ſuch an extravagant 
Y « proceeding the world would have reaſon to fay, that 
Y * the council was not free : that to vindicate their ho- 
A © nour, they ought to cite the auditor to Trent, or at 
1 leaſt to give ſuch a demonſtration of their reſent- 
1 ment againſt him as might ſecure the dignity of the 
1 council. Others ſet themſelves to ſpeak againſt 
„ * penſions, and ſaid, it was very juſt, that the rich 
I Veftraabun- © Churches ſhould relieve the poor ones, but in a 
BY Cantia illorum * way of charity 5 and not by conftraint, nor ſo as to 
Y 1 * deprive themſelves of neceſlaries ; and that St Paul 
| 1 ce prove de. has taught the ſame thing | : that it was unjuſt the 
Ga WY finavit in corde Poor biſhops ſhould be forced by cenſures to re- 
wget * duo, non ex t- trench themſelves of neceſſaries to accommodate the 
pay 9 — — rich; and that this abuſe deſerved very well to be 
7) Dr W rem enim dato. Provided againft by the council, and the antient 
Henan vm diligt Deus, uſage re-eſtabliſhed. But the legates conſidering 
vẽgue 2 2 Cor, ix, : Whither ſuch juſt complaints might tend, put an 
pat” 05 9 IP : end to them, by promifing that they would write to 
of the b a A Paul, Rome, to ſtop the proceedings againſt the biſhop, 
Ponte, „ , 14 s.. © and to grant him wherewithal to ſubfiſt at the coun- 
Mega EP ' Dei (13). Palavicin affirms (14), that the acts of 
* W (14) Palavic, 1, this ſeſſion take no notice of theſe complaints, or 
j 4 virgin J 12 cap xii, Of theſe reflexions of the prelates ; and he adds, 
words0f 636. 4, fag. m, that they would have been ill grounded, ſince it 
Lucina, x would be very unjuſt to diſpenſe with the payment 


the hands of Muſſo ; it was he who digeſted it, and explained it with very great diligence 
and application. The council being tranſlated from Frent to Bologna, was at laſt 
ed. Paul III died. Julius III ſucceeded him, who ſhewed a great deal of 
kindneſs to the biſhop of Bitonto, and made choice of him for his domeſtic prelate and 
He would not part with him to go to the council till he was informed by the 

legate, that the preſence of ſo learned a biſhop was abſolutely neceſſary. After the council 
was broke up, Muffo went to ſee his biſhopric, and reſided upon it till the inauguration 
of Pius IV : then he made a journey to Rome, and was again employed by that Pope 
after the fame manner as he had been under Julius III, and Paul III; for Pius IV 
appointed him to preach, and to maintain diſputes at his table. He remembered, that 
when he was in minoribus, he had often diſputed with him in the ſame place, under the 
papacy of Paul III. Some time after (f ) he ſent him with his nephew into Germany, (/) In 1560, | 

which gave him an opportunity of procuring himſelf a great reputation at the court of 
Ferdinand. He was afterwards employed at Rome in the affairs of the Inquiſition, and 

in the examination of matters which were treated of at Trent. 
Rome after the concluſion of the council, and retired to Bitonto, where he a plied himſelf 
to the reformation of abuſes, and to all the functions of a good biſhop. 
to eſtabliſh a ſeminary, but was forced by the oppoſition raited againſt it to give over that 
deſign. After a reſidence of ten years, he reſolved to go and pay his duty to Pius V, 
then to viſit his native country, and afterwards to take a journey to Venice, in order to 
put ſome books in the preſs. He arrived at Rome after Gregory XIII, had ſucceeded Pius 
V. The new Pope detained him for his aſſiſtant, and would not ſuffer him to continue 
his journey till the opening of the Jubilee. Muſſo did not hve ſo long: he died at Rome 
January 9, 1574, near ſixty three years old (g). He is very much commended 


againſt the bi- 


itonto, who 


6 
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This prelate departed from 


e had a mind 


(g) And not 64, 
as Moreri has it 
for after Ghilini. 


his 


of debts, under the pretence of aſſiſting at a council. 
He does not deny that Muſſo being cited before the 
auditor, repreſented modeſtly to the legates his neceſ- 


ſities, and defired their aſſiſtance. He obtained his re- 


queſt. They recommended him to the Pope, who, 

for that time, readily conſented to relieve him with 

a preſent of a hundred pieces of gold. | | 5 
It is obſerved (15), that this biſhop vigorouſly (15) 18. ib. cap. 
maintained, that the Scripture and traditions deſerved &, 7m. 3, 
an equal reſpect; but at laſt relaxed, and propoſed, Pag 639. 
that inſtead of an equal reſpect, it ſhould be ſaid, a ” 
like reſpect; but his propoſition was rejected. Palavi- 

cini blames his conceſſion. Ben è di maraviglia, 

« ſays he, che il Muſſo havendo per sè la bonta della 

cauſa, la forza della ragione, e'l numero de' ſeguaci, 

* fi ritiraſſe nella vegnente congregazione, dalla ſen- 

tenza felicemente difeſa è proponeſſe che in luogo 

d' zguale, fi poneſſe, ſimigliante Il che non ſorti 

* apProvaZzione. = - It is much to be wondered at, that 

* Muſſo. having on his fide the juſtice of the cauſe, the 

force of the argument, and the number of followers, 

* ſhould yet, in the next congregation, relinquiſh an opi- 

nion ſo ſucceſsfully fee, and propoſe inſtead of equal 

* to put like: which did not meet with . approbation.” 


This prelate was more orthodox as to the matter of 


Reſidence, for he maintained, by many arguments, 

that it was jure divino (16). He practiſed this do- (16) Ib. 45. wit, 

ctrine tolerably well. Finito ultimamente, e chieuſo <P: , num. 7, 
il ſacro Concilio, e deſiderando eſſo Monſignore di Page 709. 

ritornar alla ſua Chieſa, far la rezidenza, e mettere 

in obſervanza il ſacro Concilio, anzi quello ch' egli 

haveva ſempre predicato al mondo, mantenuto nel 

medeſimo ſacro Concilio, e perſuaſo a ſua Beatitu- 

dine in materia della reſidenza, con dire ſpeſſo, ubi 

© oves, ibi paſtor; ibi paſtor ubi oves . . . chieſe licenza i 

© ſua Beatitudine, e Phebbe, coſi parti per Bitonto (17). (17) Gioſeppe 

At laſt the ſacred council being at an end, and broke Muſſo, ubi 

up, and our biſhop fene to return to his church, 10 ſupra. 

* perform reſidence, and put in practice the rules laid 

© down by the council, according to what he had always 

« preached to the world, and maintained in the ſame 

council, and perſuaded his Holineſs as to the obligation 18) Palavicin. 

* ta reſidence, by frequently repeating, ubi oves, ibi ubi ſupra, 1ib, 
paſtor ; ubi paftor, ibi oves, where the forep are, viii, cap. iv, 

there ought to be the ſhepherd ; where the ſhepherd is, um. 14. 

there ought to be the ſheep ... . he aſked leave of his | 

* Holineſs, and having obtained it, ſet out accordingly for (79) 383 

© Bitonto.” His explications of the doctrine of fuſt:i ? 97 

fication were applauded in the council (18). He re- (20) 14, ib. pag. 

jected the rigid hypotheſes as to the point of Prede- 231, 232. 

ſtination (19), and made an apology for the court of 

Rome againft thoſe who aſcribed the abuſes in the (27) Palavicini, 

elections of biſhops, and thoſe in the plurality of bene- ubi m—_ = 

fices to the Popes (20). In a word, he was regarded 5 4 pag. 

as the right-hand of the council (21). He and the 


780. 
archbiſhop 


a a %: a @& 


292 


(23) Imperia is, 
ubi lupra, 


MUSSO. MUSTAPHA. MUSURUS. 
his chaſtity, his ſobriety [E], his forgetting of injuries [E], his devotion, &c. He 
compoſed ſeveral books, ſome of which have been publiſhed () GJ. bes 


(5 Taken from his Life, written in Italian by Gioſeppe Muſſo, ſua creatura. It is printed before the Prediche 
NQuadrageſimali, &c. di Cornelio Muſſo. 1 make uſe of the Venice edition in 1603, 


archbiſhop of Matera were the two to whom the dil- 
patches from the legates gave the greateſt commenda- 
tions (22). | 
The following paſſage contains both an error and an 

omiſſion. * Inde Bertinori, mox Bitonti antiſtes 
* eleftus : Germaniam ad ſuadendum Ferdinando Impe- 
ratori concilium tranſmiſſus: ad id porro Tridenti 
illa totius orbis celebritate initum Juli tertii, mox 
Pii quarti Pontificum nutu bis profectus, diſputatoris, 
arbitri, examinatoris ſuſceptam acriter provinciam 
« exercuit (23). - - Being then made biſhop firſt of Ber- 
* tinoro, and afterwards, of Bitonto, he was ſent to 


© Germany, to recommend the holding a council to the 


* emperor Ferdinand, and went himſelf twice to that 
« evhich met at Trent with ſuch univerſal folemnity, the 
* firſt time by the order of Pope Fulius III; and the 
« ſecond, by that of Pope Pius IV, where he diſcharged 
* the office he had undertaken of diſputant, arbiter, and 
« examiner, with great abilities.“ Muſſo was ſent to 


the council by Paul III, and was not ſent thither by 
Pius IV. He has not therefore ſaid that which he 


ſhould have faid, but has ſaid that which he ſhould 
not have ſaid. If you would have another error, you 
need only conſider, that it is ſuppoſed here he was 
ſent to Germany before Julius III deputed him to the 
council, which is palpably falſe ; for it was Pius 1V 
who ſent him to the court of Ferdinand. 

[E] He is extreamly commended for his chaſtity, his 
fobriety.] It is pretended that he never knew a woman. 


Poſcia egli viſſe caſtiſſimo, e continentiſſimo in tutto 


il tempo ſuo, e fi tiene che di quella integrita virgi- 
nale, che nacque, fi moriſſe ancora, poiche non ſi 


(24) Gioſeppe 
Muſſo, ubi ſupra. 


{a ) Mercure 
Frangois, Tom. 
, ad ann. 1617, 


pag. m. 185. 


(+) In the arti- 
cle OSMAN. 


© {corſe mai in eſſo ne detto, ne fatto men c*'honeſto in 
© tutta la vita ſua, di che n'hanno fatto fede quelli che 
* Phanno ſervito dalla gioventu ſino alla ſua morte. 

Nel mangiare, è nel bere fu molto ſobrio, poiche 
© bevea piu acqua che vino, e di una © di due forte 
« ſole di cibi, e quelli ſemplici, ſi contentava (24). - - - 
© Since he lived the moſt chaſte and continent, during his 
« ewhole life, inſomuch that he carried the ſame unſpotted 
« wirginity out of the world, which he brought into it, 
« fince he never once either in word or deed tranſgrefſed 
the rules of virtue as long as he lived, as is teſtified 
« by thoſe who attended him from his infancy to his death. 
* In eating and drinking he vas extreamly ſober, fince 
* he drank more water than wine, and contented him- 
« ſelf with only two ſorts of meat, and thoſe the moſt 
c imp le." | | | N | ; 


MUSTAPHA, emperor of the Turks ſucceeded his brother Achmet, who died 
November the fifteenth 1617 (a). The people ſoon found their miſtake in thinking 
him more capable of reigning than Oſman the ſon of Achmet. They therefore depoſed 
him two months after, and placed Oſman upon the throne of his father. We ſhall 
ſee elſewhere (b) how Muſtapha was reſtored, and then depoſed a ſecond time. 


MUSURUS (Marc), a native of Candia, diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 


c 
c 
a 
I'S 
o 
« 
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ſhould the better underſtand how far it is to be wondered (27) Commun 


[F] - - - - his forgetting of imjuries.] He was expoſed 
to the perſecution and calumnies of envious men, yet 
never ſhowed the leaſt reſentment. © Come anco pa- 
* tientiſhmo, e modeſtiſſimo in ſupportar le peſecu- 
tioni e le calumnie de' ſuoi emuli e adverſarii che 
gli erano fatte, rendendo a ciafcuno ſempre bene per 
male, e pregando il ſignore che a loro perdo- 
naſſe (25). As alſo the moſt patient and modeft (25) Id N 
in ſuffering the perſecutions and calumnies of envious men, 
and his adverſaries, always returning to every one of 
them good for evil, and praying to GOD to forgive 
them.“ His calumniators, who endeavoured to op- 
preſs him, did not ſucceed in their deſign ; on the con- 
trary, all the confuſion they intended fell upon them- 


ſelves (26). Vet they put a ſtop to the advancement (26) % Chin 
of his fortune; they prevented his attaining the digni- Teatro, Pa, 


ties (S) which he had reaſon to promiſe himſelf (27). P. 39. 
If we knew all the particulars of theſe proceedings, we 
at, that ſuch a man obtained as a reward of ſo great e 
labours nothing more than the biſhopric of Bitonto. pertus acids 
[($ «) Particularly to that of cardinal, which was deſtina a 6b; h. 
refuſed the biſhop of Bitonto by the Pope, it having n fe 
been whiſpered: in his ear, that this biſhop was a Irin, uh 
baſiard. See the notes on the Confeſſion of Sanci, edi- fa. 1 
tion of 1699, pag. 431. REM. CRIT. J | 
[G] He compoſed ſeweral works, forme of which hawe 
been publiſhed]. His treatiſe de Viſitatione & de modo 
Viſitandi, was printed under the title of Synodus Biton- 
tina. The author who informs me of this, adds, that 
the three books de Deo, & de Divina Hiſtoria, would 
ſoon be printed (28). I find in Ghilini (29), that (28) Gioſre 
there are five books of Cornelio Muſſo, de Hifforia Mutlo, ub fupn, 
Divina. But the principal works of this prelate are 
his ſermons. Several volumes of them were publiſhed 
after his death. Scrifle molti volumi di prediche, 
* chiamati quadrageſimali, oltre quelle ſtravaganti che 
* vanno fuori di diverſe materie e ſoggetti (30). - - - - (30) Giokppe 
He wrote a great many volumes of ſermons, called Muſſo, ui i 
* Lent-ſermons, befides thoſe which he publiſhed on dif- | 
* ferent ſubjets and occaſions.” There is prefixed to 
the firſt volume a diſcourſe of Bernardin Tomitano, 
concerning the beauty, the method, and the character, 
of the ſermons of our Cornelio. The Prediche Quadra- 
gefimali, the Lent-ſermons, were dedicated to cardinal 
Farneſe, in 1586, by Gioſeppe Muſſo. You may ſee 
in Moreri, that Gabriel Chapuis publiſhed a French 
tranſlation of the ſermons of this prelate in 1584. 


(29) Ghilini, 
Teatro, Parti, 
Pap. 40. 


learned men who appeared in Italy towards the beginning of the XVIth century. He 


taught Greek in the univerſity of Padua with great reputation, and with ſo much applica- 


tion in the diſcharge of his office, that he ſcarce miſſed reading public lectures four days 


{a) Eraſm. E- 
piſt. V, lib. 
æxiii, pag. 1209. 


) Id. ib. 


in a year (a). He read them commonly at ſeven a clock in a morning. He was 


admirably ſkilled in the Latin tongue, which had ſcarce ever been obſerved before of 


any Greek tranſplanted into the Weſt (5), and he ſtudied Philoſophy with extraordinary 
application. This is what is ſaid of him by one who knew him perſonally [A]. 7 9 
3 — — 2: hy, 


[4]. One W "a0 him perſonally.] It is Eraſmus ; tem periit 2 ex benignitate Leonis cœ- 
I mean ; and I am. perſuaded a great many will read Þ perat eſſe Archiepi copus, vir natione Græcus, nimi- 


here with pleaſure what he ſays of Muſurus. * Patavii rum Cretenſis, ſed Latiuæ linguæ uſque ad miracu 


«* neminem vidi celebrem, mortuos tantum comme- lum doctus, quod vix ulli Greco contigit præter 
moro, præter * + pat Regium hominem admodum * Theodorum Gazam, & Foannem Laſcarem qui adhuc 
* natu grandem, fed cruda viro viridiſque ſenectus. in vivis eſt. Deinde totius Philoſophiæ non tan- 
« Frat tum, ut opinor, non minor annis ſeptuaginta, * tim ſtudioſiſſimus, vir ſummis rebus natus, ſi licuiſ- 
& tamen nulla fuit hyems tam aſpera quin ille mane * ſet ſupereſſe (1). - - - At Padua I ſaw nobody of note, 
© hora ſeptima adiret M. Muſurum Grace profitentem, * I ſpeak only of thoſe who are now dead, but Raphaci 
© qui toto anno vix quatuor intermittebat dies you * Regius, a man of great age, yet vigorous and ſtrong. 
* publice profiteretur. . hyemis rigorem ferre He awas then, I imagine, not leſs than ſeventy years 
non poterant, illum ſenem nec pudor nec hyems * old, and yet the ſevereſt winter did not hinder him from 
# abigebat ab auditorio. Muſurus autem ante ſenectu - * attending Muſurus, who read Greek keures 15 
E= | marni 


* 


(1) kal. FP 


pag. 1209 
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2) Quodam die 
cum domi ipſius 
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& adeſſet pater 
ſeniculus, qui ni- 
bil niſi Græce 
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Ghilini, 
ro; Part i, 


et (3) Before the 
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of his Antique 
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3 (5) Jovius, in E- 
4] lis, cap, KNX, 


(5) Szva conjura- 
une externarum 
dentium afflictis 

dello Venetis in- 

& exturbatus. 

Id. ib. 


I a (7) Scias in Se- 


= tu Veneto ſan- 


B77 : 
%%, qui pub- 


te Græcas lite- 


Areorum decre- 
tum. F piſt. 
A Eraſm, Ixviii, 


= lib. *, Fag. 530. 


MU SUR US. 


fay, that the deſire of preferment induced him to 
to Leo X. His journey was not unſucceſsful, 


£0 to Rome [B], to make his court 
ince he obtained of this Pope the 


archbiſhopric of Malvazia in the Morea, bur he was ſcarce dignified with this high title, 


when he died at Rome in the Autumn of the year 1517 (c). 
may believe Paul Jovius (4), who adds, that his grief at not being promoted to a 
cardinal's hat, threw him into a languiſhing diſtemper. They add, that he was a good 
Poet, and that the elogium of Plato, which he wrote in Greek verſe, and prefixed to 


It was of a Dropſy, if we (en Paulus Bom- 
baſids, Epiſt. ad 
Eraſmum xxiii, 
lib. ii, inter E- 
raſmianas. 


the works of this Philoſopher, was received with great applauſe, and looked on as a (4) In Flog, cap. 
piece which equalled the beſt Poems of antiquity. The ſame Paul Jovius pretends, that“ 
the league which made war againſt the Venetians, obliged Muſurus to quit his pro- 


feſſor's place, and to keep himſelf retired in his ſtudy. This is not relating matters 
Mr Varillas has a very pleaſant ſtory upon our Muſurus (7); 


accurately (e). 


but till he produces ſufficient proof of the account he has given, 
fine flouriſhes ought to eſteemed no better than a romance |C]. We ſhall make 


« morning at ſeven a-clock, without omitting that office 
« four times all the year round. The young ſcholars could 
© not bear the coldneſs of the winter, To neither the 
cold, nor the ill opinion ſome might have of it, could 
© heep this old man from his auditory. But Muſurus 
died before he arrived at old age, after having been 


« juſt made an archbiſhop, by the favour of Pope Leo, 


« being a Grecian by birth, namely a Cretan, but ſur- 
« prizingly ſtilled in the Latin tongue, which ſcarce 
ever happened to any other Grecian, except Theodore 
© Gaza, and John Laſcaris, who is yet alive. Beſides 
© this, he was not only a great Philoſopher, but qualified 


for the higheft attainments, if he had lived.” The letter 


from whence I take theſe words, was written in 15 24. 
Eraſmus ſays ſomething in it of the father of Marc 
Muſurus, a good old man, who knew only his mother- 
tongue (2). It is ſomething ſtrange, and very much 
to the honour of our Greek profeſſor, that ſo learned 
a man as Raphael Regius ſhould frequent all his 
lectures at ſeventy years of age. If all the elogiums, 
which Muſurus has received from Ccelius Rhodi- 
ginus in an epiſtle dedicatory (3), be true, it would 
be unjuſt to deny him the title of a very great 
man. | | | 

I am going to cite an author who aſcribes to him 
oreat reading, a prodigious memory, a great pene- 
tration, an admirable clearneſs, and an exceeding ten- 
derneſs for his father. Nihil erat tam reconditum, 
quod non aperiret, nec tam involutum quod non 


© expediret Muſurus, vere Muſarum cuſtos & antiſtes. 


© Omnia legerat, excuſſerat omnia. Schemata lo- 
* quutionum, fabulas, hiſtorias, ritus veteres ad un- 
* guem callebat. Hanc tam conſummatam eruditio- 
nem etiam inſignis pietas commendabat, dum pa- 
* trem Græculum jam grandæ vum amanter ſeduloque 
* foveret (4). - - - - There was nothing ſo difficult which 
* he did not comprehend, nothing ſo obſcure which he did 
* not clear up, being truly the patron and protector of the 
* Muſes. The phraſes, the fables, the hiflories, the rites 


© of the Antients, he had at his fingers end. This con- 


* ſummate knowledge was alſo ſet off with as remark- 
able a piety, while he treated his poor Grecian father 
« avith the moſt tender inſtances of filial duty.” 

[B] The deſign of preferment induced him to go to Rome.) 
According to Paul Jovius (5), it was the war which 
forced him to quit his profeſſorſhip at Padua, when a 
formidable league was entered into againſt the repu- 
blic of Venice (6). He muſt therefore have left Padua 
in 1509. Paul Jovius would have Muſurus, after 
this retreat, to live quietly in his ſtudy, till he went 
to Rome, whither Leo X, attracted by rewards the 
moſt celebrated genius's. But as I find in a letter 
written to Eraſmus in 1518, that the ſenate of Venice 
had given public notice, that at the end of two months 
they ao 


(e) See the re- 
mark [B]. 


almoſt all his (J), Anecdotes 
de Florence, pag. 


180, 181, 182. 
ſome 


priſcis autoribus partim illuſtri juventuti enarrandis 

non ſine laude, partim emendatione caſtigationeque 

in priſtinum nitorem quoad ejus fieri poterat, reſti- 

tuendis, Leo X Pont. Opt. Max. ſponte ſua nihil 

tale cogitantem admirabili conſenſu ſacroſancto- 

rum Cardinalium in Archiepiſcopalem dignitatem 

« evexit (8). - - But theſe we might have performed for (8) Aldus Manu- 
* you by the perſuaſion and aſſiſtance of Muſurus, who tius, Præfat. in 
* as he was promoting learning at Venice, partly by ex- Paulaniam, 

* plaining to the young illuſtrious ſtudents the antient 

© Greek authors, not without great applauſe, and partly 

* reſtoring them to their original purity, as far as was 


„ 


poſſible, avith his corrections and emendations, auas ad. 


Vvanced to the archiepiſcopal dignity, which he never 
© had once dreamt of, by the ſole act of Leo X, with 
© the unanimous conſent of the ſacred college of cardinals.” 
Aldus Manutius owns there the aſſiſtance he had re- 
ceived from Muſurus, for the edition of Pauſanias. I 
ſhall add by the way, that at the beginning of this 


edition, there is a Greek letter of Muſurus to John Laſ- 


caris, which Mr Perrault might have made an ad- 
vantage of, for it refutes tha who admire only the 
antzents... ©: -. 5 | 

To rectify this account of Paul Jovius, we ought to 


ſuppoſe, that Marc Muſurus, at his leaving Padua, re- 
tired to Venice, and there read lectures till ſuch time 


as he went to Rome. We ought alſo to affirm, that 

the ſucceſſor, whom the ſenate of Venice intended to 

appoint in his place in 1518, was to fill not the pro- 

feſlor's chair at Padua, but that at Venice. We ſhall - | 
ſee hereafter (9) in a paſſage of Pierius Valerianus, that (9) In the re- 
Muſurus taught firſt at Padua, and afterwards at mark [F]. 
Venice. He taught at Venice in 1513 and in 1514, as 

we learn from Aldus Manutius in the Epiſtle Dedi- 

catory of his Athenzus. 


([c] All the fine flouriſhes in Varillas's flory on him, 


ought to be eſteemed no better than a romance.) He in- 
forms us, that Muſurus had already ſignalized himſelf 
in Candia by his criticiſms upon the Greek authors 
when the Republic of Venice gave him a profeſſor's chair 


at Padua; That the number of his auditors in this laſt 


place wwas fo great, that it was found neceſſary to enlarge 

the public ſchool, and to give Muſurus leaveto teach Gram- 

mar in the morning and Poetry in the afternoon, to ſa- 

tisfy thoſe who awere defirous of hearing him explain thoſe 

two liberal arts : that he continued profeſſor till the war 

diſperſed his hearers, and obliged himſelf to provide for 

bis oaun ſecurity: that he retired to Rome, where be | 

wrote a poem (10), which was thought too excellent (10) It was the 

to be his performance: that it was therefore rather ſuſe Elogy of Plato. 

pected he had found it in ſome ancient manuſcript, and 

publiſhed it under his own name: that this ſuſpicion 

bas founded on an impoſſibility that any author ſhould 

in thoſe days compoſe a work, in which the tile 

aud beauty of the Greek poetry in the age of Alexander 

the Great were retrieved in their higheſt degree of per- 

fection: That Muſurus himſelf helped to confirm this 

opinion, for he would write nothing more of that kind 

left by ſome inferior or leſs finiſhed piece, he might be in 

danger of forfeiting the high reputation he had obtained 

all of a ſudden, and beyond his expectation : that he 

contented himſelf to make it appear, by explaining to his 

Roman auditories the moſt beautiful paſſages of Homer, 

Heſiod, Theocritus, and Anacreon, that he was able to imi- 

tate them, ſince he underſtood ſo perfectly the turn and 

delicacy of their werſe: and to lead fo unexceptionable a 

life, that this ſuſpicion of fraud was i nſenſibly forgotten: 

that he was in this ſituation when Leo X, was choſen 

Pope: that he experienced the earlieſt liberalities of 
E e e e | | this 


__ the edition of 


MUSURWSE 


ſome reflexions upon his narrative [D], and on the abridgment given of it in the 


Supplement to Moreri [ZE]. 


Muſurus has not been forgotten in the catalogue of 


unfortunate learned men [F]; but he is there repreſented as a man ſo far from all ambition, 
that dignities appeared to him an unſupportable incumbrance. Thus you ſee how much 
we difter from other authors who ſpeak of him. He publiſhed only a ſmall number of 


this Pope, and was promoted to the archbiſhopric of 
Raguſa: that he preſently ſet about canvaſſing to be 
made a cardinal : that he quitted his books to ſtudy in- 
trigues : that he became ſo great a maſter this away, 
that the Pope, aſtoniſhed at this change, uſed to teize, and 
rally him : that he perſiſted however in this way, and 
took ſuch new meaſures with thoſe whom he ſaw in 
greateſt favour at court, that they afſured him of a 
cardinal's hat the firſt promotion; but that the Pope took 
a pleaſure in diſappointing them, purely to have the op- 
portunity of laughing to ſee what part Muſurus would act 
next : that Muſurus did not fail to furniſh his houſe, to in- 
creaſe his train, and even prepare his intended ſpeech of 
thanks that not being included in the promotion 
thirty one, wwho <were added to the ſacred college, his wir 
tue proved teo weak to digeſt the affront he thought he 
had received: that he complained of it as a contempt 
ſewn to the whole Greek nation in his perſon, and that, 
to carry his reſentment as far as it could poſſible go, he 
fell fick of a Dropſy and died. 
[D] We fhall make fome reflexions upon his narra- 
tive.) In the firſt place I can hard'y imagine, that 
if it had been neceſſary to enlarge the public ſchool, 
to make room for a greater number of auditors, Eraſ- 
mus, who could not be ignorant of this, ſhould ſay 
nothing of it in the paſſage above cited (11), where 
he tells us at what hour, and with what exactneſs, 
Muſurus read his lectures; how great was the dili- 
gence of an old man of ſeventy years of age to be pre- 
ſent at them, and how much it exceeded that of the 
young ſtudents during the cold weather. II. I have 
already ſaid (12), that Muſurus quitting Padua, when 
the Venetian ſtate was ravaged by the enemy in 1509, 
did not wholly withdraw himſelf from the ſervice of 
the republic of Venice. I add, that, according to Paul 
Jovius, he wrote his panegyric upon Plato before he 
went to Rome. Where then has Mr Varillas found 
that this poem was written at Rome? III. If this 
poem be only one of the epigrams printed before the 
works of Plato, as Voſſius (13) and Mr Baillet (14) 
affirm: it is an exaggeration beyond all the bounds 
of true Rhetoric, to ſay ſo much as Mr Varillas has 
| ſaid of it. He had better have tranſlated Paul Jovius 
literally; an author who does not much ſtand in need 
of a paraphraſe, he himſelf being a paraphraſt up- 
on his own thoughts, ſo greatly does he love to ſpin 
them out in a great number of affected words. Now 


(11) In the re- 
mark [A, ci- 
tation (1). 


(12) In the re- 
mark [BH]. 


(13) Voſſius, de 
Poet. Græc. pag. 
34. 


(1) Jemen; 
ſur les Pobees, 
num. 1248. 
There is nothing 
of Muſutus in 


Plato at Franc- 
fort in 1602, 
tranſlated by Fi- 
cinus, nor in 
that of 1578, of 
Henry Stephens, 
tranſlated by de 
Serres. | 


© poema, & in limine operum Platonis legitur, com- 
mendatione publica cum antiquis elegantia comparan- 
dum (15).- - - - That poem is extant, and to be 


« lickly commended as comparable for elegance with thoſe 
* of antiquity.” But once more, if this poem be no- 
thing but an epigram, what can be more childiſh than 
the remark of Paul Jovius, that the war did not 
reduce Muſurus to ſuch a ſtate of idleneſs, but that 
he made verſes in the L of Plato (16). It 
is indeed a fine proof that a profeſſor who has 
been forced to quit his place, has not wholly 
given himſelf to idleneſs to ſay that he has made an 
epigram. I ſhall not conceal what Voſſius has declar- 
ed, that it was believed, Leo X promoted Muſurus 
to the archbiſhopric, chiefly on account of this epi- 
gram (17). Conſider the exhortation which I ſhall 
make below (18). IV. It is a poor way of proving 
one's innocence as tothe ſtealing of other men's thoughts 
to alledge, that he leads a good life; it never was 
obſerved that a plagiary is leſs regular, with reſpect 
to morality than they who cite their authors, and ſcorn 
to adorn themſelves in borrowed feathers. It is doubt 
leſs a breach of morals, and an actual fin to pirate au- 


(15) Jovius, E- 
bogior. cap. 
XXX, 


(16) Inde extur- 
batus ita tran- 
quillum otium 
quæſivit, ut 
Græco carmine 
divi Platonis lau- 
des decantaret. 


Id. ib. 


(17) Voſſins, de 
Potis Græcis, 
pag. 84. Konig 
in relating this, 
puts Leo XI, by 
miſtake for Leo &. 


(18) In the re- i 
mark [G]. neither more nor leſs in one who is ſenſual and de- 
bauched, than in one who is chaſte and ſober. V. 
Muſurus did not obtain the mitre till 1517: and 
therefore it is not true, that he experienced the ear- 
lieſt liberalities of Leo X, who was made Pope in 
1513. VI. He was not promoted to the archbiſhopric 


of Raguſa, but to that of Malvaſia in the Morea, ; Ar- 


ſon. 


ſee what he ſays of this elogium of Plato: Extat id 


© met avith at the head of Plato's works, and is pub- 


thors; but it is a fin of ſuch a nature, as prevails 


Greek 


chiepiſcopus Epidaurenſis in Paul Jovius, ſignifies neither 

the old nor the new Raguſa; but is the ſame ſee 

which others call Monembæſienſis. Thus we find that 

a friend of Eraſmus (19), writing to him about the (19) Pay g. 
death of Muſurus, makes uſe of theſe words, Mar- #2/:. Hil. 
cus Muſurus qui paulo ante (20) Monovaſienſis Ar- 5 th 
* chiepiſcopus eſſe cœperat, hoc autumno Romæ agens : "ans i 
in communem abiit locum. Mark Muſurus, of the bg 
© who had been juſt before made archbi/hop of Malwaſia, book, and FRO 
* died this autumn at Rome.” Lorenzo Craſſo (21), che figh of, 
who knew nothing almoſt of Muſurus but what he nber 5517, 
had read in Paul Jovius, has taken Archicpiſcopus E- 
pidaurenſis for archbiſhop of Raguſa : and ſeveral o- wins (11, , 
thers have fallen into the very ſame error. VII. ſame ſon 15 
There was ſo little time between the nomination of otentets ns 
Muſurus to the archbiſhopric of Malvaſia, and the pro- "ns wy, 
motion of the thirty one cardinals, that the part fe 

Mr Varillas makes him act in this interval, all his 
canvaſling for votes, and all the meaſures he took to 
procure a cardinal's hat, can be nothing but pure ro- 
mance. For the reſt Muſurus would not have been 
the laſt who complained of the ſmall regard whic!, 
was ſhewn at Rome for the Greek nation, upon aK 
ing a promotion of cardinals. We have already ſeen 
(22), that Arſenius made this complaint to Paul III. (22) Above, 6. 
VIII. The paſſage I cite (23) proves, that Mr Varillas tation (ij di 
has miſrepreſented the complaint made by Muſurus. #rtide As. 
I grant, that an Hiſtorian may be allowed to re- OD Bk, 
preſent perſons according to what they think, altho' e 
they do not openly expreſs their ſentiments: but this (23) Cum! 
_ two conditions; one is, that it ſhould be e- quzreraur 05. 
vident, or at leaſt very probable, that they think ſuch ci generis neni 
a thing ; the ſecond, that the Hiſtorian ſhould give dem quaki probr 


- — - ̃ — 


(20) Pay] %. 


(21) Iſtor. de 
Potti Greci, 


notice, that thoſe ſentiments have not been actually mw — | 
expreſſed in words, but have however been ſufficient- princep: in d 


ly made appear. Mr Varillas has not obſerved the laſt nanda purpun 
of theſe two conditions; he repreſents Muſurus not maxime lber, 
as complaining inwardly in his heart, but as expreſ- I ani Gs 
ſing his complaint viva voce, and in proper terms, NS Te 
that the Greek nation had been ſlighted in his per- delecta cg. 
But he did not complain thus, he contented lero purpureo . 
himſelf with ſay ing, that to create above thirty cardi- rornalſet, J. 
nals in one day, without including among them ſo e * 
much as one Grecian, was an affront to that nation 

Here is nothing as to theſe words which at all con- 

cerns the perſon of Muſurus: the expreſſions may 

admit of this ſenſe, that if any Greek had been pro- 

moted, Muſurus would not have complained that he 

was forgotten. It plainly appears, you will ſay, what 

was his ſentiment, I own it, but then we ought 

to ſay he thought ſo, and not that he faid fo. 

LEJ... and on the abridgment given it in the Sub- 

plement to Moreri.] I have nothing more to ſay of it, 

than that the author of the Supplement has not cor- 

reed, in any one particular, the Anecdotes of Mr Va- 

rillas. 4 

[F] He has not been forgotten in the catalogue of unfor- 

tunate learned men.) Theſe are the words of Pierius 
Valerianus: Neque Marci Muſuri ſortem quiſquam 

lætam dixerit, qui licet & Patavii, & Venetiis apud 
nobilitatem veſtram ſumma omnium commendatione, 

& gratia complures annos Græcas litteras docuiſſet, 

& doctrinæ nomine ab Leone Decimo Pontifice 

Maximo duplici flaminis honore decoratus, a Julio 

ejus Pontiſicis fratre tunc Cardinali ſacerdote, qui 

nunc eſt ſummus Pontifex, in amiciti am ſuſceptus 

magna omnium dilectione coleretur, neſcio qua tamen 

animi mceſtitia clam exulceratus, ut qui non modo 

non dignitatem ullam, aut beneficii commodum in 

eo vitz colore duceret, qui hominum opinione judi- 
catur ampliſſimus, ſed ſibi ſumma in libertate var- 

ſari ſolito ſummam etiam deformitatem, & miſeriam 
arbitraretur, in occultum ex ea cura incidit mor- 

bum, cujus nulli Medicorum cauſa cognita, interque 

tacitas anxietates, miſerrimaſque fortunæ ſuæ deplo- 

rationes diutiſſime vexatus expiravit (24). - - - - Nor (2% Per. Vi" 
can abe eſteem the fortune of Marc Muſurus proſperous, de Literat. lis 
avho tho" he taught the Greek language at Padua lidt. Il. „f, 
and at Venice among your nobility, awith univerſal ap- . 
tlauſe and favour for many years, and was 3 
e E 
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MUSURUS. 295 


Greek verſes, and ſome prefaces in proſe [G]. The public is indebted to him for the 
grſt edition of Ariſtophanes and for that of Athenzus [7]. We ſhall mention the 
judgment Eraſmus has given of him [7]. Andreas Schottus ought not to have aſcribed 


ro him the Magnum Etymologicum [KR], 


« by Leo X, on account of his learning, to the archiepiſco- 
pal honour, and received into friendſhip by Fulius the 
« brother of that Pope, then cardinal prieſt, and now 
Pope, and highly reſpected by all, yet languiſbed under 
« ] know not what inward chagrin, as one wwho not 
* only did not reliſh the dignity and advantage of that la- 
« tion of life, which in the opinion of men is efteemed 
* the moſt honourable, but even looked upon it as dijagree- 
* able and unfortunate to him who was uſed to delight 
* ſo much in the moſt perfect freedom, jo that falling 


* from thence into a lingring diſtemper, the cauſe of w back - 


« could not be diſcovered by the Phyſicians, after having 
* mg labored under the ſecret anxieties of his mind, 

and the grievous ſenſe of his misfortunes, he expired.” 
FG] He publiſhed only a ſmall number of Greek verſes, 
and ſome prefaces in proſe.) Theſe words of Geſner ap- 
pear to me remarkable: Marcus Muſurus Cretenſis 
« ſcripfit Epigrammata aliquot, præcipuè in Græcos 
© libros per Nicolaum Blaſtum Venetiis impreſſos circa 
annum 1500, quibus ipſe opinor corrigendis præfuit: 
item pra fationes aliquas proſa, ut in Etymologicon 
620 Geſner, in Gracum, &c (25). - - Marc Muſurus, the Cretan, 
Bibliot, fil. 495» © <urote ſome epigrams, eſpecially on thoſe Greek books, 
verſo, printed by Nicolas Blaſtus at Venice about the year 1500, 
« for auhich ] believe he corrected the preſs 3 alſo eme 
* prefaces in proſe, as that before the Etymologicon 
Græcum, &c.* They appear to me remarkable for 
two reaſons ; becauſe they give me an opportunity 
to exhort thoſe who have the advantage of proper 
libraries, to ſatisfy us in the firſt place, whether the 
epigram upon Plato is to be found among the others 
which Muſurus publiſhed towards the year 1500; in 
the ſecond place, whether he was corrector of Blaſtus's 
Printing-preſs at Venice, as Geſner believed. Paul 
Jovius, and ſome others, would very juſtly deſerve to 
be laughed at, if it ſhould appear that this epigram 
preceded the famous league of Cambray againſt the re- 

public of Venice. _ 

I was in hopes that the exhortation juſt now men- 


tioned might have procured me all the information I 


wanted; and yet no body has had the goodnels to 

give me any aſſiſtance : however I have found ſome- 

thing to my purpoſe in the book of Mr Chevillier. 

| There I find that our Muſurus was really corrector of 

(26) See, above, the Printing-preſs (26 , and that it was he awho corrected 
tation (28) of the great Etymologicon, which was printed at Venice, in 
CARIS (Jo 420 folio in 1499, by Zachary Calliergus, at the expence of 
Nicolas Blaſtus (27). I find there alſo, that Aldus 


(27) Chevillier, Manutius, by whom he was employed to correct the - 


Origine de 'lm- * Greek manuſcrips, and reviſe the printed ſheets, in- 
. de erted his elogy in theſe words in the Greek Plato of 
as, Pak. 19+ © 1513. Mufurus Cretenſis, magno Vir judicio, mag- 


* na doctrinà, qui hos Platonis Libros accurate recog- 


© novit, cum antiquiſſimis conferens Exemplaribus, ut 
* una mecum, quod ſemper facit, multum adjumenti 

' © afferrer & Græcis & noſtris hominibus. - - - Mu- 
* ſurus, the Cretan, a man of ſound judgment, and great 

© learning, who accurately corrected theſe books of Plato, 
* having compared them with the moſt ancient copies, 
* that together with me, as he makes it his conſtant bu- 

* fineſs, he may give all poſſible aſſiſtance both ta his 
* countrymen and mine.” I was ſtill at a loſs as to the 
* poem wherein Muſurus has given Plato's elogium, but 

(23) Mois am ſet right by the good offices of Mr Villemandi (28) 


| 0 
mentioned abowye 


27 who has taken the pains to conſult the copy in the 
ne L 4 4 library at Leyden. He has aſſured to me, that the 
GA; and in de Plato printed at Venice, iu ædibus Aldi & Andree 
Nouvelles de la Soceri, in 1513, contains after the Epiſtle Dedicatory 
Republique des (29) a Greek poem of two hundred hexameter and 
: "wp ag pentameter verſes, which take up four pages, compoſ- 
& Alf 1686 ed by Muſurus, and is an elogium of Plato. We 

t. VJ. may conclude from hence, that Voſſius ought not to 


ave called it an epigram: however, it is certain that 


3 (29) Addreſſed to Paul Jovius has drawn a ridiculous proof from it of the 


(24) Per. Vi 
Ye Liest, l. 
licit. Ib. in P5 
11. 


authors not being idle after his departure from Padua. 
Philip Munckerus publiſhed this poem of Muſurus at 
Amſterdam, in 1681, cum werſione latina & elegantiſ- 
ma Zenobii Acciaioli metapbraſi poctica. It contains 
forty pages in 4to. | 

IH] The public is indebted to him for the firſt edition 
* + + + » of Athenaus.) We have already obſerved in 


it's proper place (30), that Caſaubon found this edition 


"i 


Paulus Freherus has committed a groſs 
miltake 


: - 1 (30) Above, re- 
very defective: yet Aldus Manucius who printed it mart [D] of the 


greatly commendsthe care of Muſurus. Thus he ſpeaks; article A 
Muſurus noſter libros hos fic accurate recenſuit col- NCS. 
* latos & cum multis exemplaribus, & cum epitome, ut 
infinitis pene in locis eos emendaverit, carminaque quæ 

veluti proſa in aliis legebantur, in ſua metra reſtituerit. 
Adde quod primus & ſecundus liber, qui in aliis dee- 
rant, ex epitome additi ſunt cum bona parte tertii libri: 
erat enim hic ſine capite, quo factum eſt, ut iidem ferè 
hi exiſtimari poſſint, qui erant integri, quoniam ea 
eſt materia, ut non multa ſubtrahi ex eis potuerint N 
(317). Our Muſurus corrected theſe books fo (31) Aldus, in 
accurately, by collating them both with a great many Præfat. Athe- 
copies, and alſo with the epitome, that he has recti- * 
fied almoſt an infinite number of paſſages in them, and 
reſtored the werſes to their meaſure, which avere read 
for proſe in other editions. Beſides this, he has added 
from the Epitome the firſt and ſecond book, which were 
* wholly wanting in others, and a great part of the 
© third, the beginning of which was wanting, ſo that 
« by this care, they may all be thought to be very near- 
* by the ſame with the complete originals, for the ſub- 
* jet is ſuch that it is eaſy to ſee there cannot be 
© much wanting.” / 55 | 

I The judgment which Eraſmus has given of him.] 

See what I have already cited (32) out of one of his (32) Above, re- 
letters; and add to it what here follows: M. Mu- mart [A]. 
ſurum propius novi, virum inſigniter eruditum in | 
omni diſciplinarum genere, in carmine ſubobſcurum 

& affectatum: oratione proſa præter unam alteram- 
ve præſationem nihil, quod ſciam, reliquit. Mira- 

bar hominem Græcum tantum ſcire Latine. Et 
* hunc fortuna retraxit a Muſis, dum Leonis favore 
© Romam accitus incipit Archiepiſcopus eſſe, fato 
« præreptus eft (33). - - - - Muſarus was my intimate (23) Eraſm. in 
« acquaintance, a man eminently ſfeilled in all kinds of Ciceroniano. 


„ W H -πůḡm e 7 OO 


£ 


c 
6 
o 


learning, in his poetry ſomething obſcure and affect 


ed; in proſe he left nothing that I know of beſides a 
preface or two. I have wondred that a Grecian could 
Become fo great a maſter of Latin. It is preferment 
interrupted his commerce with the Muſes, and being 
called to Rome by the favour of Leo as he was juſt 
made an archbiſbop he died.” "Theſe words incline us 
to believe, that Muſurus renounced the profeſſion of 
letters from the time that Leo X, did him the favour 
to invite him to Rome; yet it is certain that he was 
profeſſor at Rome, as appears by theſe verſes : | 


c 
g 
5 
c 
* 


Ce mien Pere (34) Angevin, gentilhomme de race, (34) If is Antony 
Lun des premiers Frangois qui les Muſes embraſſe, © Ralf cle 


: : g ſpeaks of Laxa- 
D'ignorance ennemi, deſireux de ſgavoir, rus de Baif, bis 
Paſſant torrens & mons juſqu'a Rome alla voir father, in a letter 


a ſe to Charles I: 
MusuRE Candiot : qu'il oult pour apprendre prefixed to bis 


Le Grec des vieux auteurs, & pour docte s'y rendre: N e 
Ou fi bien travailla, que dedans quelques ans vl 1573» . 
II ſe fit admirer, & des plus ſufiſans. 


My Sire, in Anjou born, of no mean race, 
Among French ſcholars ſought an early place, 
Sworn foe to ſgnorance, and Learning's friend, 
Where rapid ſtreams, and Alpine hills defend 
The tedious way, he bent his ſtudious courſe, 
And trac'd the Muſes up to Rome their ſource : 
Where great MusuRus from the chair explain d, 
Each noble thought in Grecian works contain d; 
Where ſuch a pupil, under ſuch a guide, 
Soon with the foremoſt ſons of ſcience wy'd. 


[K] Andreas Scottus ought not to have aſcribed to 


him the Etymologicum magnum.] It is Mr Menage 


(35) who has taken notice of this miſtake, and refut- (35) Notis ad 
ed it by obſerving that Euſtathius has cited this E- Diog Lazrtium, 
moligicum. This very well deſerved the parentheſis I 4. iii, aum. 7, 
am now going to quote. Auctor magni Etymologi- SC. 241. 

ci quiſquis tandem ille ſit (Nicam eſſe ſcribit amicus 

© noſter Iſaacus Voſſius in notis ad Pomponium Me- 

* lam : quod an verum fit neſcio : certe falſum eſſe 


© {cio, 


# 


miſtake IL]. 


« ſcio, quod vir doctiſſimus Andreas Schottus, in præ- 
\ © fationead proverbia Græcorum, exiſtimabat auctorem 
++ hujus libri eſſe Marcum Muſurum, fiquidem ab Eu- 
ſtathio Magnum Etymologicum laudatur) Auctor, in- 
« quam FEtymologici conditorem Academiæ, & Aca- 
demum & Ecademum fuiſſe dictum ſcribit - - - - 
e author of the great Etymologicon, whoever he is, 
* (our friend Iſaac Voſſius, in his notes on Mela, ſays 
it aas Nicas, awhich whether it be true I know not, 
« but I am ſure what the learned Andreas Schottus ſug- 
« gefled in his preface to the Greek proverbs is falſe, that 
Marc Muſurus was author of this work, becauſe the 
* Etymologicum magnum is guoted by Euftathius ) the 


(a) And not Hen-  MUTIUS (H o LDRIC) (a) profeſſor 


ry as in Konig. 


- miſtaken, is a Hiſtory of Germany [A], which he printed at Baſil in the year 153 


(a) Geſner. in 
iblioth. folio 
342. | 


+ P. Huldricus 
Mutins, lib. xv, 
pag. 132. Sunt 
authores qui di- 
cunt Epiſcopum 
illum Conſtan- 
tienſem omnino 
infenſos habuiſle 
ſcortatores, pa- 
trocinatumque 
conjugio Sacerdo- 
tum. | 


+ Item, pag. 
133- Quidam 
audacioris ſpiritus 
contra ſententiam 
Romana ſedis, 
multis magna 
voce difſerebant : 
Nonnulli, pauci 
tamen, vel ti- 
mentes famem, 
ſi eſſent Sacerdo- 
tia relinquenda, 
vel alioqui non 
amantes uxores, 
libenter uxores 
concubinis com- 
mutantes, re- 
ſponderunt ſe 
Eccleſiaſticis con- 
ſtitutionibus ſa- 
cro- ſanctæ Syno- 
di obtemperatu- 
ros. Horum 
quidam poſtea 
clam uſi ſunt 
uxoribus ſuis, re- 
tinuereque fic 
uxores & ſacer- 
dotia. Ii vero 
qui ſuas uxores 
non amabant, 
vel cum ancillis 
ſuis, vel cum a- 
dulteris mulieri- 


MUSURUS, MUTIUS. 


" 2 a UB 
* * 
> * , 
i. 


© author, 1 ſay, of the Etymologicum affirms, that the 
* founder of the Academy, was called both Academus 


and Ecademus.” 


[LI Paul Freherus has committed a groſs miſtake.) 


He has not only ranked Muſurus in the number of car- 
dinals, but has built his aſſertion on the teſtimony of 
Paul Jovius. He cites only this author, and ſets down 
his words, which plainly prove, that Muſurus died 
of grief, for his not obtaining the purple. And yet 
Paul Freherus ſays, © Vix deguftata Cardinalatus dig- | 
« nitate Romæ exſpirarit (36). - - e died at Rome (36) In Theate 


after having juſt been made a cardinal." 


at Baſil in the XVI century was a Swiſs by 


birth (b). He publiſhed ſeveral works, the moſt conſiderable of which, if I am not 


wp 
In 


(b) In Villario Stocken proxime Epiſcopicellam urbem Turgoviæ Helvetiorum ut Goldaſtus, lib. i, Bohem. pag. 14, ſcribit, natus. 


Michael Hertzius, in Biblioth. Germanic, num. 40. 


[4] He pa . . a Hiftory of Germany . . . - 


Myr du Pleffis Mornai quotes fome paſſages of it, .. . 
*which may ſerve for a ſupplement to the article of Gre- 
gory VII.] The title of it is, de Germanorum prima 
origine, moribus, inſtitutis, legibus, & memorabilibus 
pace & belh geſtis omnibus omnium ſæculorum uſque ad 
menſem Auguſti anni trigeſimi noni ſupra millęſimum 


 quingenteſimum, libri Chronici XXXI, ex probatioribus 


Germanicis ſcriptoribus in latinam linguam tralati (1). 


Mr du Pleſſis Mornai undertaking to prove that the 
ordinance of Gregory VII, on the celibacy of prieſts, 
was very ill obſerved in Germany, relates among other 


things what follows. 
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* Huldricus Mutius, who treats 
of this hiſtory at large, in his fifteenth book, col- 
lected from the moſt approved authors of the Ger- 
man Hiſtory, tells us; that the biſhop of Conſtance 
not being willing to impoſe this ordinance, Pope 
Gregory diſcharged his clergy from their oath to 
that biſhop + : That biſhop however, ſays he, as 
ſeveral affirm, was an enemy to the fornicating prieſts 
tho" a protector of the married ones: that the archbi- 
ſhop of Mentz was of the ſame opinion, but diſſem- 
bled it for fear of the Pope : that the clergy defend- 


ed themſelves on the authority of the goſpel, that of 


the apoſtle, and God's inſtitution; and even ſub- 


mitted themſelves to the judgment of the church, from 


which they would never depart; Modo non aperte contra 
Domini inſtitutionem faciat; provided foe did not in 
any thing apparently derogate from the Inſtitution of our 
Lord. The Pope on the contrary threatened them 


with his excommunication : Animabus Sathane tra- 


ditis, corpora ſuplicio afficienda, poteſtati ſæculari tra- 
diturum ; that after having delivered over their ſouls 
to Satan, he would deliver over their bodies to be pu- 
niſhed by the ſecular arm. He goes on that, Qu 
quiſque vir melior aut ſacerdos ſanctior, hoc pluribus 
wvehementius repugnabat ; That the beſt and moſt pious a- 
mong the prieſts were they who formed the ſtrongeſt 
oppoſition. So far were the holy miniſters of the 
church in thoſe days from thinking this law capa- 


ble of adding to their ſanity ! and to come to the 


ſucceſs of this council |; That a great many oppoſed 
and diſputed very loudly againft the determination of 
the fee of Rome: fome however, though but frau, whe- 
ther it vas out of fear of being obliged to flarve if 
they were to loſe their cures, or whether it was from 
a defire of getting rid of wives they did not at all love, 
and obtaining concubines in their room, anſwered, that 


bus, quas multas ipſi fecerunt, vel cum vulgari immunda meretricum turba conſuetu- 


dinem habuerunt loco uxorum. 


Ii autem qui contra præſtitam fidem uxoribus, & ad- 


verſus Dei conſtitutionem, putabant ſalva conſcientia, Dei præcepto deſpecto, homi- 
num conſtitutionibus obſequi non licere, nihil aliud reſponderunt quàm ſententias ex 
Scriptura, & diſputando, moleſti Apoſtolico Legato fuerunt, qui occluſerat aures ſuas 
ad eorum argumenta. Itaque mandatum eſt illis, ut relictis ſuis quibus præerant Ec- 
cleſiis alid ſe conferrent, ne turbarent eos qui in eorum locum eſſent mittendi. Si 
quis aliter faceret, excommunicationem animæ & corporis interitum præſentiſſimum 
expectaret. Sed ſacerdotum illius Eccleſiæ major pars (neſcio qua fiducia) obdurata, 
domum reverſa, apud plebem ſuam cauſam ex ſuggeſtu, contra Pontificem Romanum 
egerunt, & quod diu alius ab alio audierat de matrimonio ex Biblia, ſinguli plebem 
ſuam docebant, refellentes opinionem Domini Pape, quam odioſiſſimis nominibus ap- 
pellabant. Hæcque prædicarant quamprimum veniebant domum per aliquot dies, 
continuis quatuor aut quinque horis: nam ſciebant illis non diu fore locum concio- 


nandi, niſi populum 


derent. 


pararent, ut novam & Roma venientem opinionem non admit- 


e . y , 4; 6:6: 


c 
0 


Born in the village Stocken near Biſchoffzell, a town in Turgou in Swiſſerland, as Goldaſtus, lib, i, Bohem, Fog. 14, writes, 


they would obey the Eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions of the bo 
by council. Of whom, ſays he, ſome ftill made uſe of 


their auiwes in private, and by this means preſerved 


both their wives and their cures: and thoſe who did 
not love their wives, lay with their maids or with 
other men's wives, wwhom they debauched in great num- 
bers, or perhaps with common whores inſtead of 
their wives. But they who did not think it lawful or 
conſiſtent with good conſcience, to comply with human 
conſtitutions, contrary to the ſolemn contract made with 


their wives, and contrary to the Divine commandments 


and inſtitutions, gave only for anſwer ſome paſſages out 
of Scripture, as by their diſputes created a great deal 
of trouble to the Apoſtolical legate, who had ſhut his 
ears. againſt their arguments. Therefore they were com- 
manded to | 
to their charge, and to retire elſewhere, and not to 
give any diſturbance to thoſe who ſhould be ſent in their 
places. If any one ſhould refuſe to comply with thoſe 
terms, that he muſt expe#t to be excommunicated and 
to be ruined both in body and ſoul. But the greateſt 
part of the prieſts in the church of that dioceſe remaining 
firm, upon their returning back to their people, had the 
courage to plead their cauſe before them, and to aſſert 
it in their pulpits againſt the 


| the churches which had been committed 


ror. erudit, 


Pag. 25. 


Romiſh Pontif, 


every one of them teaching their pariſhioners on the 


fubje# of marriage, what they had learned one of ano- 
ther, out of the Scripture, and refuting the opinion of 
the Pope, to which they gave vem hard names. 
thoſe things they ſet about preaching, as ſoon as they were 
got back to their pariſhes, for four or five hours at a 
time ewithout intermiſſion ; for they very well knew 
that their time for preaching would be but ſhort, if 
they did not immediately prepare and diſpoſe their people 
to oppoſe the new opinion which wwas coming from Rome. 
So that in concluſion the Pope's party found it ne- 
ceſſary to procede to bloody ſeverities : for ſays he 
f, when they ſaw that the prieſts paid no regard to 
their threats, nor to their execrations, ſeizing on ſome 
of the moſt eminent among them, they put them to death, 
with a view of intimidating the reſt by ſuch examples. 
But, ſays he, it fell out quite otherwiſe, inſomuch 
that * theſe being executed, who had been by them e- 


fleemed good men, and religious worſhippers of GOD, 


and defenders of the truth, they began to deſpiſe the whole 


And 


f Ft paul tf 


Ubi animadver- 


terunt Parocho 


nihil minis, 5 
execrationibus 
moveri, aliquos 
præſtantiore di- 
verſæ partis cap 
tos inter fecerunt, 
hoc exemplo 219 


© power and authority of the Roman ſee, and to fpeak dis, geterrere von- 
* reſpettfully of it, ſo as. to entertain a ſuſpicion of every tes. 


c 
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tatemque defendentes judicabant, inceperunt omnem poteſtatem & autor! 
manz Sedis contemnere, male de ea loqui, & quicquid Pontifici R 
placere, illis ſuſpectum erat, conſpirabantque multi cum eis etiam 
bus, donec tanta multitudo non ſolum in Germania, 
contra Romanum Pontificem ſententiam adduRta tit, ut impunè ubique 
dicerent, contra Sedem 


thing which they underſtood to be appproved of by the 


ſaid Pontif. And a great many even in other dioctjes 
joined with them. So that at laſt ſuch great numbers, 
not only in Germany but in France, ſtood againſt tbe biſhop 


of Rome, that they every where both ſpoke and acted 
againſt that ſee with impunity. And obſerve what 
he ſays; both in Germany and in France; where in 
direct oppoſition to the deſign of the Pope and his 

council 


* Et pauld poſt. Supplicio affectis quos ipſi bonos, & Deum timentes viros, er. 


Apoſtolicam Romæ, &c. 
1 8 


tatem K 


o mano intellige 4 
ſub aliis Epitcop#" 
ſed etiam in Gallia, 1. 


& faceten 
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© council holden at Rome ++, hey awvatched their un- 
* married priefls ; and if they found them guilty of for- 
© nication, they convicted them with proofs out of Scrip- 
ture, and the Papal Conſtitutions, and accuſed them 
« publickly before the people, requiring a compariſon to 
« be made between a Fornicator, entertaining a common 
< whore, à member of Satan, and a perſon living chaſt- 
y in marriage, bringing ap and inſtructing his chil- 
Aren, according to God's holy religion. In ſhort the 
« aveſtern church was at this time greatly diſturbed, and 
« Heaven and Earth confounded together. And this di fe 
© cord was the cauſe of great numbers going over to the 
« eaftern church. 5 


++ Thid, Sacerdotes non uxorates obſervabant, deprehenſos in 
ſcortatione ſententiis ex Bibliis & Pontificum conſtitutionibus con- 
futabant, & accuſabant palam coram populo, conferre jubebant ſcor- 
tatorem meretricis Sathanæque membrum, & maritum caſte viven- 


magna illo tempore in Eccleſia Occidentali turbatio, cœlum miſce- 
batur terræ. Atque hæc diſcordia fecit ut multi Orientali Ecclefiz 
acceſſerint. | | 


. 


*% 
— 


VOL. IV. 


tem, & liberos juxta Dei inſtitutionem educantem. Breviter, erat 


Free 


in folio. Mr du Pleſſis Mornai quotes ſome paſſages of it which I ſhall produce below; 
becauſe they may ſerve as a ſupplement to a remark in the article of Gregory VII (c). 
(c) It is the remark [Cl. | 


Fronto Ducæus (Fronton du Duc), in anſwer to this 
book of du Pleſſis, has contented himſelf with this ge- 
neral remark. We pay no manner of regard to what 
du Plaſſis has heaped up here out of the biſtory of Hul. 
ric Mutius, who is known to have been a Proteſtant by 
religion, a German by nation, and an impudent her by 
profeſſion, and yet he cannot deny but that the emperor at 
laſt complied with the Pope's opinion; and convening a 
council at Ments, 
ſeverity of ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, and ordering the recuſants 
to be condemned, 1 the peace of Germany, and 
the holy celibacy of the church *; avhich is quite contra- 
ry to what du Pleſſis would make us belieye of a certain 
emperor (3). | 


* Czſar Roma reverſus in Concilio Moguntiz babito, els qui 
Sacerdotum conjugia ſublata volebant, acceſſit, aliis qui ei opinion 


reſiſterent condemnatis: fic pacem in Germaniam conftitutam. + 


Eſpencæus de Continentia, lib. i, cap. xii, ex Mutio. | 
(3) Fronton du Duc, ReEfutation de pretendue Verification du 


Sieur du Pleſſis, pag, 542. 


] Th ; N N. 
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NANNIUS 


gave all poſſible encouragement to the 


298 


(a) He is ſo named < 


tn his epitaph, 
Altamura, in 
Bibliotheca Do- 
minican. pag. 
223. 


(5) He wvas not 
therefore born in 
the year 14.37, 
as Moreri aſſures 
us, after Voſ- 
ſius, de Hiſt. 
Lat. pag. 60g. 


(e) Altamura, 
ubi ſupra. 


N 
\ 
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N for the times he lived in: 


Divinity: but nothing contributed ſo much to his being talked of, as his publiſhing f * 
ſome very ancient authors whoſe works were ſuppoſed to have been loſt [A]. It is true, i 
learned in general have but little valued this publication [B], as finding all thoſe pieces ,, 

to be only ſuppoſititious; the world is now more convinced of it than ever; and although 1b 
there aroſe from time to time certain authors who have vindicated him [C], yet even the 
Dominicans for the moſt part acknowledge theſe works to be ſpurious. They content thee, 


[4] His publiſhing ſome wery antient authors, whoſe 
exorks were ſuppoſed to be boft.) Here follows a cata- 
logue of the pieces contained in this colleQion of An- 
nius: Archilochi de temporibus Epitome lib. I. Keno- 


phontis de AEquivocis lib. I. Berofi Babylonici de Anti- 


quitatibus Italiæ ac totius orbis lib. V. Manethonis 
LEgypti ſupplementa ad Beroſum lib. I. Metaſthenis 
Perſæ, de judicio temporum, & Annalibus Perſarum 
lib. I. Philonis Hebræi de temporibus lib. IT. Joannis 
Annii de primis temporibus, & guatuor ac viginti regi- 
bus Hifpaniz, & ejus antiquitate lib. J. Ejuſdem de 
antiguitate & rebus Etbruriæ lib. I. Ejujdem Com- 
mentarirum in Propertium de Vertumno ſive Fans lib. J. 
9. Tabii Pidtoris de aureo ſexculo, & origine urbis Rome 
lib. II. Myrfili Leſbii de origine Italiæ, ac Turrhenie 
lib I. M. Catonis fragmenta de originibus lib. I. An- 
tonini Pii Cæſaris Auguſti Itinerarium lib. IJ. C. Sem- 
pronii de Chorographia five deſcriptione Iialiæ lib. J. 
Joannis Annii de Ethruſca ſimul & Italica Chronogra- 
phia lib. J. Ejuſdem Quæſtiones de Thuſcia lib. J. 
Cl. Marii Aretii, Patricii Syracuſani de ſitu inſulæ Si- 


ciliæ lib I. Ejuſdem Dialogus in quo Hiſpania deſeribi- 


* 


tur. 
Rome by Eucharius Silber in 1498. The ſecond was 
printed at Venice in the ſame year by Bernardino Ve- 
neto; but it has not the commentaries of John An- 
nius. It paſſed afterwards thro' a great many other 


editions, in different places: I make uſe of that of 


Antwerp, printed in 1552 in 8yo. The author dedi- 


cated thoſe books to Ferdinand and Iſabella ; becauſe, 


(1) See the E- 
pPiſtle Dedicatory 
of bis Queſtions : 
it is at pag. 594, 
edition of Ant- 
rep 15 52, mM 

S vc. 


C2) Lib. wii, de 
Solomone, cap. 
xxvii, num. 4, 
apud Theophil. 


not be Moreri's, but his Printers. | | 


as he tells them, they were diſcovered at the time 
their majeſties ſubdued the kingdom of Granada. He 
pretends to have found them at Mantua, when he 
was there with his patron Paul de Campo Fulgoſo 
cardinal of St Sixtus (1). 
divided into twenty-ſeven books, as Moreri aſſerts, 
but into ſeventeen. This miſtake, however, ma 


[B] The learned in general have but little valued this 
publication.) The article Annius of Viterbo in Voſſius, 
is very well filled, and Mr Moreri has not a little pro- 
fited by it. From whence it comes, that we find in 


Ray naud. de ma- his Dictionary ſo ample and curious an account of this 


lis & bonis Li- 
bris, num. 269, 


ag. m. 164. 


(z) Intituled, 
Hiſpaniæ Biblio- 
theca. See there, 
pag. 354, & 
eq. 


{4) Schottus, in 
Hiſpanize Biblio- 
theca, Pag. 355. 


Dominican. We there alſo meet with the names of 
ſeveral learned men who have confuted him; but it 
is much better to have recouſe to Voſſius himſelf, who 
has alſo named ſome other Critics, and quoted their 
words. Pineda alſo names ſeveral others (2), Andrew 
Schot has inſerted in one of his books (3) two learned 
digreſſions. The firſt, is a ſhort account of the an- 
tiquities of Antwerp, publiſhed by Goropius Becanus. 
'The ſecond is a tranſlation of the cenſure which Gaſ- 
par Barreiros publiſhed upon Annius. This was firſt 
publiſhed by its author at Rome in Latin (4), and af- 
| S 


did not know that Gaſpar Barreiros had publiſhed 


The firſt edition of this work was publiſhed at 


Altamura (11), Pineda ought alſo to be joined with them: 


For the reſt, this work is not 


Father Macedo fell upon the Critic, not with a deſign 


NANNIUS. 


N. 


FREY ANNIUS (a) (Jonn) a famous Dominican Monk, commonly called 
(Þ Annius Viterbienſis, was promoted to the office of maſter of the ſacred 
palace in the year 1499. He died on the thirteenth of November 
þ 1502, at the age of ſeventy years (5). The city of Viterbo was ſo 
W proud of being the place of his nativity, that in the year 1618 they 
W repaired his epitaph (c). He was a perſon who wanted not learning 


he underſtood even the oriental languages 


(d), and wrote commentaries on the Scripture (e). He was a long time profeſſor of (4) lend a. 


bert. in Deſcr 
an, A, 


the 215. 


the Epitome of 
Geſner's Biblig- 


themſelves 


terwards in his mother-tongue, which was the Portu- 

gueſe. This cenſure was inſerted, according to the 

Latin edition, in Annius's collection printed in Ger- 

many by the Commelins; but Andrew Schot has 

given it us from the Portugueſe edition, which he 

himſelf tranſlated into Latin. Don Nicolas Antonio 

this cenſure in Latin; he ſpeaks only of the Portugueſe < CO 
edition (5). Barreiros and Goropius Becanus clearly See the Biblithe 
demonſtrate the forgery of Annius. La Popeliniere ©: Hiſan. Sc, 
has alſo written againſt this author (6), but I know * "my 
not whether his work was ever publiſhed. The learned 29h, . 
Onuphrius Panvinius, declared openly againſt theſe 

writings (7) ; and there appeared at Bologna, in the (6) The Hitr 
year 1638, a letter of John Baptiſt Agucchi, wherein of Hiſtories jy, 
theſe pretended antient authors are ſtrongly refuted. 29: 
Father Noris has quoted (8) a perſon (9), Who had, ln. 
lately written againſt this work of Annius. I think (1) AR 
Volaterranus and Sabellicus were the firſt who declared pus. 

they looked upon theſe authors to be ſpurious. | 

IC] There aroſe from time to time certain authors who (8 In Cenom. 
have windicated him.) When I ſay the greateſt part of Piſanis, fag. 
the learned have looked upon theſe pieces, publiſhed 72% 4, f 


: : nted in the 
by Annius, as ſpurious, I do not pretend to deny, but — 1681. 


that ſome very celebrated authors have eſteemed them 


genuine. Voſſius (10) names among theſe laſt Leander (9) His nam i 
Alberti, Nauclerus, Driedo, Valerius Anſelmus, Joannes Francis Sparvee 
Lucidus, Medina, and Sixtus Senenſis. If we believe rs #4 
tive of Prin, 
but Theophilus Raynaud (12) reckons him among thoſe (10) pe yy, 
that have rejected the writers of Annius. I find that Latin, py- 
Albert Krantz, and even Sigonius have eſteemed thele 609. 
writers genuine. Here follows a paſſage of Sigonius: 
* Quibus Epitomis ( Catonis) merito tantam ego tri- 


(11) In Biblo- 
5 d . . t miniCe 
* buo auctoritatem, quantam incorruptis veteribus mo- | 


* numentis merito tribuenda eſt (13). - - - To which , , pe mit 


* epitomes (of Cato) I attribute as great an authority, bons Libra, . 


421 is juſtly due to the genuine remains of the Antients.' 164 


An Italian Dominican, named Tomaſo Mazza, pub- 
liſhed a folio (14) at Verona in the year 1673, whole (13 2 
title is, Apologia por Frate Gioanni Aunio Viterbeſe. His 3 : 
chief deſign is to prove, that if there were any fraud in c. av, j 
that matter, it ought not to be imputed to Annius : u. 54, % 
but he goes farther, and maintains thoſe writings to = 1 
genuine, and endeavours to anſwer all the objections (14) T7 2 
againſt them. This apology having been crititized, _ rae 
rebruary | 7 
to maintain, that the Beroſus, &c. publiſhed by An- hr i, 
nius, was the true Beroſus, but to ſhow that Annius 1 
had not forged thoſe manuſcripts (1 5) A more mo- (15) S, 
dern apologiſt pretends to prove both the one and the _ — * 
other: his name is Didimus Rapaligerus Livianus. * Jam) 
He publiſhed at Verona in the year 1678, a work in 765, 
folio, intituled, J Gothi illuſtrati, overo Moria de ! 
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NANNIUS. NAOG⁴EOR GUS. 
themſelves with affirming, that their Annius acted a ſincere part in them, and was no 
impoſtor [D], as he is commonly ſtigmatized, A perſon who had ſeen him ſaid he 


was not in his ſenſes (F). 


Gothi antichi(16). Inwhich he collects all the reaſons he 
can, to prove that the writers which Annius publiſhed 
are genuine, and that they were not however counter- 
feited by this Dominican. It is very well. known, 
ſays he, that Beroſus was given him at Genoa, by 
Father George of Armenia a Dominican ; and that 
he found all the reſt, except Manetho, at one Mr 
Williams's of Mantua. So that, tho' we know not 
whence he had Manetho, yet ought we not to believe 
he forged it : his candour with regard to the others 
ought to ſecure him againſt cenſure in this reſpect. 
As he had been accuſed of trumping up marble ta- 
bles, pretending them to be antique, tho? he himſelf 
had forged them, this author defends him, and proves 
that accuſation to be calumnious ; ſince ſome of theſe 
tables had been diſcovered before Annius's birth, and 


_ others by perſons who preſented them to Pope Alexan- 


der VI. E tacciato per impoſtore d' alcune tavole di 
marmo dalle quali diede in luce la ſpiegazione. Se 
pero ſi deve ponderare la verita, con fodi argomenti 
queſt' Autore libera dall' impoſture de ſuoi Auver- 
ſarii Annio, con provar evidentemente eſſer le due 
tavole da lui chiamate Libiſcille dal luogo, ove fu- 
rono trovate, ſtate diſſepellite molto tempo avanti 
che Annio naſceſle . . . E in quanto alle due Cibe- 
larie, e la Longobarica, furono da altri trovate e 
preſentate ad Aleflandro VI, per tacere dell' Oſiria- 
na che avanti che naſceſſe Annio, fu reſa alla 
luce (17). - - - He is accuſed of forging ſome tables of 
marble, whereof he has publiſhed an explanation. IF 


charge of impoſture, proving beyond contradiction, that 
two of thoſe tables called Libiſcille, from the place 
where they were found, had been dug up a lung time 
before Annius was born. . . . And as to thoſe two 
called Cibelariæ, and that called Longobarica, they 
were diſcovered by others and preſented to Alexander VI, 
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[D] De Dominicans . . . . . content themſelves, with 


affirming, that Annius wwas no impoſtor.] I have juſt 


been mentioning ſome-authors who undertook to de- 
fend him, and I refer my reader to the appendix of Al- 
tamura (18), where he will meet with the names of 
ſeveral other apologiſts. I was ſurprized to find there, 


therefore the truth deſerves examining, this author clears 
Annius by ſubſtantial arguments from his adverſaries 


to ſay nothing of that called Oftriana, which aas 
' © brought before the time of Annius.' 


e e . Pl ob toy 


that Altamura was not acquainted with any author be- 
fore Petrus @ Valleclauſa who had accuſed Annius of 
Viterbo of impoſture. We muſt not forget, that this 
Petrus a Valleclauſa, author of a book, De immuni- 
tate Cyriacorum a cenſuris, is no other than Theophi- 
lus Raynaud. Now it is certain, that before him an 
infinite number of authors had accuſed Annius of im- 
poſture. See in Moreri the paſſage of Antonius Au- 
guſtinus. What is moſt to be admired is, that in a 
book, where "Theophilus Raynaud was not in fo ill an 
humour with the Dominicans, as when he concealed 
himſelf under the name of Petrus d Valleclauſa, he 
declares, that conſidering John Annius, was a Domi- 
nican, he was inclinable to believe him innocent (19). 
Let us conclude with the words of a Lutheran, who 
believed the authors publiſhed by Annius to be ge- 
nuine ; and, that if there were any faults to be found 
in them, they were not to be imputed to this Monk, 
but to the 1gnorance or inſincerity of the tranſcribers 
and tranſlators. * Quod enim, /ays he (20), per Deum 
immortalem, prodigium fuerit clauſtralem illum & mi- 
nime tam profunde doctum Monachum talia commi- 
niſci poſſe? Ais multa ineſſe ficta, minime pro iis acto- 
ribus. Nec nos negamus interpolatos univerſos illos 
auctores, ruptos, fractos, minime bona aut fide aut 
intelligentia tranſlatos; tamen antiquitus ex legiti- 
mis veriſque auRoribus excerptos, talia argumenta 
ſunt, ut quæ contra afferuntur omnia evaneſcant. 
Vel unum Catonem mihi vide. Cenſe, recenſe, 
damna etiam ut libet, videbis tamen veri illius Cato- 
nis, & fateberis etiam, ingenium ſtilumque hic ſu- 
pereſſe, quos mentiri aut tingere non fuit talium ho- 
minum. For aubat a prodigy muſt it be in GOD's 
name, for a cloiſtered and not ower- learned Monk to 


be capable of contriving ſuch pieces. You ſay, they 
thoſe authors. Nor do wwe deny, but that they are all 
of them interpolated, caſtrated, imperfe#, and neither 
tranſlated with fidelity nor judgment: and yet, that 


mate authors, there are ſuch arguments as can admit 
of no contradiction. To inſtance only in Cato, Ex- 


« yet you muſt ſee and confeſs that it diſcovers the wit 
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(J) Scaligeratin, 
Voce Annius. 


(19) Fortaſſis ta- 
men ab alio quo- 
piam impoſitum - 
eſt ipſi Annio, 


quem doli exper- 
tem fuiſſe malo 


exiſtimare, cum 
Religioſum inſti- 
tutum Prædica- 
torum ſit profeſ- 
ſus. Th. Ray- 
naudus, de malis 
ac bonis Libris, 
num. 269, pag. 


M”. 164. f 


(20) Barthius, in 
Animadverſioni- 
bus ad Gallum, | 
Pag. 62. 


diſcover many marks of forgery, no way reconcileable to 


they were antiently extracted from thoſe true and legiti- 


amine it again and again, condemn it as you will; 


and flile of the true Cato, which are not to be imitated 


© or counterfeited by ſuch fort of perſons. 


NAOGEORGU S (a) (THOMAS) a native of Straubingen in Bavaria, lived 
in the XVI century. He compoſed a great many Latin verſes [4], which did not 
pleaſe the Roman Catholics, becauſe they deſcribed their irregularities in a fatirical man- 


ner. 


againſt the rejoycings of the Twelfth-Day, obſerves that Naogeorgus had not omitted 
to reproach the Catholics with the ſuperſtitions and exceſſes of that feaſt. The German 


- | lioth. Geſneri. 

name of this author was Kirchmaier (c). He was a perſon who underſtood Greek 1 
indifferently well [BJ. He was born in the year 1511, and died in the year 1578, or (4) 0, FED : 
thereabouts (d). VVV 5 Poets, num. 

"Fe One 1323: 
[4] He compoſed a great many Latin verſes.] The It came out in the year 1537 : ſuch another is this 1 8 
moſt famous of his poems was that intituled Be/- following (1), Incendia, ſive Pyrgopolinices Tragædia, (1 Pabliſhed at 
lum Papiſticum. He publiſhed it in the year 1553, ngfunda quorundam Papiſtarum facinora exponens. His Wittemberg in 


and dedicated it to Philip landgrave of Heſſe. It is 
in hexameter verſe, and divided into four books. 'The 
author reſided at Baſil when he printed it. He com- 


. Poſed alſo ſome tragedies which may be ſtiled contro- 


verſial, Such is that intituled Pammachius, which he 
dedicated to Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury ; the 
prologue of which begins with theſe four verſes : | 


Quid adferamus fi vacat cognoſcere 
Spectatores, paucis exponam ſingula: 
Pammachium, qui Romanus eſt Epiſcopus, 
Evangelicz doctrinæ cepit tædium. 


Of our intended feaſt, Sirs, by your leave, 

Me beg you'll firſt a bill of fare receive. 
Pammachius, biſhop of Rome's pamper d ſee, 
4 ſurfeited with Chriſtianiq. | 


A doctor of the Sorbonne (5), who, in the year 1670, publiſhed ſome treatiſes 


(c) Epitome Bib- 


Mercator (2) is of the ſame kind (5), whoſe title runs the year 1538. 


thus, Mercator, ſeu Fudicium in qua (tragoedia) in con- : 
ſpectu ponuntur Apoſtolica & Papiſtica doctrina, quantum (2) Publiſhed in 
utraque in conſcienliæ certamine wvaleat & efficiat, & quis be ꝓcar 1539+ 
utriuſque futurus fit exituss He compoſed five books 
of ſatires, An abridgment of Eccleſiaſtical Tenets, and 
ſome other oy (3). | EU - my 

[ (Fa) There is a tranſlation of this poem in French „E 
verſe, of which Criſpin is perhaps the author. The pag. 134 ; or ra- 
title of it is, Le Marchand converti, The Merchant ther the Epitome 
converted, and among other editions, there is one in 7 0 ny * 
16mo by Francis Foreſt, 1591. Rem. CRIr. ] — 


I] He underſtood Greek indifferently well.) He tranſ- 
lated into Latin ſeveral pieces of Plutarch, and Dion 
Chryſoſtom, and the letters of Synelius. 


[C] Om 
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(4) It was Fre- 
deric the Pious, 
; / 


(5) Joannes Lu- 
dovicus Fabricius, 
de Ludis Scenicis, 
pag. 101, 

(6) Ipſa vero ho- 


ra qua ſpectatores 
domum redierant, 


redierunt & nim 


bi, nec ab illo 
die (erat autem 
xxl Auguſti) 

in adultam uſque 
hiemem ceſſa- 
runt. Id. ib. 


(a) Felinus San- 
deus, Epitome de 
Regibus Siciliæ, 

ag. 34. See 
the remark [D]. 


1) The twenty 
ſixth of February 
1266, Anſelme, 
Hift, Genealog. 
pag. 336. 


(2) The twenty 
third of Auguſt 
| 1268. 1d. ib, 


(3) Taken from 

Father Anſelm's 
Genealogical Hi- 
Kory of the 
Houſe of France, 
chap. xiv, 


(4) Pandolphe 
Collenuccio, 
Hiſt. del Regno 
di Napoli, lib. v, 
fol. N. 82. 


ver ſo. 


(5) Tomaſo 

Coſto, Cittadino 

Napoletano, An- 
notazioni e Sup- 
3 * lementi, fol. m. 
bs ö P 111. 


(6) Collenuccio, 
ubi ſupra, 


(/) Tomaſo 
Coſto, Annotaz. 
e Supplementi, 
fol. 108 verſo. 
He quotes Mi- 
chael Ricci, and 
the two Johns 
Villani, the 
Neapolitan, and 
the Florentine, 


(8) Hiſt. Genea- 
log. de la Mai- 


ſon de France, LY 


Pag. 343» 


of the ſons © 


P 
was accepted. 


fatal to the huſband. 


NAOGEORGUS. NAPLES. 


One of his dramatic pieces was repreſented at Heidelberg under ſo benign a conſtel- | 
lation, that it was pretended the Heavens declared in its favour [C]. This particular 


deſerves to be related. 


[CJ] One of his dramatic pieces was repreſented, . . .. 
and it avas pretended that the Heavens declared in its fa- 
vour. ] This dramatic piece of Naogeorgus is intituled 
Haman. It was repreſented at Heidelberg on the 
twenty-fourth of Auguſt. The ſcholars maintained by 
the Elector (4) were the actors in it. A theatre was 
erected in a court of the monaſtery of the Franciſcans. 
There was ſo great an appearance of much rain, when 
the firſt actor was preparing to begin his part, that 
it was thought it could not be played: but all of a 
ſudden the ſky cleared up, the ſun appeared, and ſo 
continued, not for a moment, but during all the time 
of the repreſentation. * Ibi ſubito qui poſt nubila la- 
* tuerat ſol, quaſi ad ſpectaculum invitatus ridens pro- 
rupit, nec uſque dum ludi exacti eſſent vel minimæ 
nubeculæ locum conceſſit (5). - - - Then all at once 
the ſun, who had concealed himſelf in the clouds, as 
tho he had been invited to the entertainment, ſhone out 
with a chearful countenance, and would not admit of 
the leaft ſhadow of a cloud ſo long as the performance 
laſted. But the play was no ſooner over than the 
air began to be gloomy again; and fo remained for 
great part of the winter (6). Mr. Fabricius, profeſſor 


c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
4 


olim hic 


at Heidelberg, relates this in a diſſertation, wherein he 
maintains that a good uſe may be made of ſtage- plays. 
This obſervation he oppoſed to a certain popular no- 
tion, that whenever Plays are acted, there always ſud- 
denly- ariſes a te . © Quoniam nuper inaudivi te 
neſcio quas jaar obſervationes de tempeſtatibus 
gquoties Comœdiæ edebantur ex improviſo obortis, 
operæ pretium fuerit brevem tibi narrare hiſtoriolam 
* qua & imaginaria tua experientia confutetur, & quid 
ctum fit edocearis. - - - Becauſe, I have 
lately heard you pretend I know not what obſervations 
* of the ſudden riſing of tempeſts as often as any plays are 
* ated, itwill be worth while to produce a ſhort hiſtorical 
fact, which will both confute your imaginary experience, 
and inform you of what happened here fome time ago.” 
This remark 1s uſeful as it ſhews us that thoſe who con- 
demn any practice, are uſed to ſuppoſe that the celeſtial 
prodigies declare in their fayour. This they eafily make 
people believe, and thereby keep their minds in laviſh 
ſubjection. The ſhorteſt courſe will always be to put 
them upon making good their aſſertions, or elſe to 
oppoſe them with contrary obſervations. 


NAPLEs (JoAx I. Queen or) deſcended from Charles of Anjou brother to 
St Lewis [A] king of France, ſucceeded king Robert her grandfather in the year 1343. 
She was already married to her couſin Andrew, ſon of Charles king of Hungary [B]. 


They reigned together for the ſpace of three years (a), at the end of which it is pretended 
that ſhe cauſed him to be ſtrangled; and, if we believe ſcandalous reports, the cauſe 
that princeſs [C J. She was ſoon married 

8 gagain 


was his not being man enough to ſatisfy 


A She was deſcended from Charles of Anjou, bro- 


| ther to $t Lewis.) Charles of Anjou, created king of 


Naples and Sicily by the Pope in the year 1266, did 
not obtain the peaceable poſſeſſion of that kingdom till 
he had defeated Manfred (1) and Conradin (2). He 
died in the year 1285. Charles, the lame, his ſon, 
ſucceeded him, and married Mary of Hungary, ſiſter 
and heireſs of Uladiſlaus IV, king of Hungary. From 


this marriage came ſeveral children. The eldeſt, known 


by the name of Charles Martel, was king of Hungary : 
the ſecond, named Robert, was king of Naples: the 
third, named Philip, founded the branch of the princes 


of Taranto: and. the fourth, named John, founded 


that of the dukes of Durazzo. Robert king of Na- 


ples was father of Charles duke of Calabria, who died 


the tenth of November 1328, and had two daughters, 


namely Joan, who is the Puder this article, and 


Mary married to Charles of Durazzo her couſin. Ro- 
bert was therefore grand-father to Joan, he made her his 


heir, and died at Naples the nineteenth of January in 
the year 1343 (3). Pandolphus Collenuccio is miſtaken, 
when he ſays, that Charles duke of Calabria, left 
three daughters (4). 
this miſtake in his ſupplements to the hiſtory of that 


Tomaſo Coſto has corrected 


author (5). | | | 

[B] She was already married to Andrew ſon of Charles 
king of Hungary.]. Here we have another miſtake of 
Collennuccio : he pretends, that Joan married Andrew 


after the death of Robert, and that in obedience to 
the will of her deceaſed 


ndfather (6). He ſhould have 
ſaid that Robert, a little after the death of the duke of 
Calabria, 1 of marrying his grand - daughter to one 

Charobert king of Hungary, his Ne- 
hew. The propoſal he made to the king of Hungary 
Charobert ſet out for the kingdom of 
Naples in the year 1333, with Andrew his ſecond ſon, 
aged about ſeven years. The nuptials were ſolem- 
nized at Naples with great pomp on the twenty ſixth 
of September 1333. The year following the king 
of Hungary returned to his en Turing his 
ſon at Naples with king Robert (7). I never could 
yet find, in what year the marriage was conſummated: 


2 „this happened too early, which might proba- 
b 


ly be the cauſe of that weakneſs which was ſo 
I have read in an Italian au- 
thor, that he was but ſeven years old when he married 
the princeſs Joan: but I find in Father Anſelm (8), that 


mas born the thirtieth of November 1327. He 


could not therefore be full ſix years old at the time of 
2 


* riſen both from ſome of his 


his marriage. There is a great deal of probability that 


he conſummated it too early, and that having an Ita- 
lian wife, ſomething elder than himſelf, and conſe- 


quently more ripe for marriage, he could not be able 


to perform the duties of matrimony without weakening 


himſelf ; which gave occaſion to thoſe reproaches of effe- 


minacy we ſhall take notice of in the following remark. 
Spondanus fays, that it is reported that queen Joan began 
to diſpiſe her huſband, becauſe being but nineteen years 
of age, he could not content her. * Sunt porro qui dicant 
© Joannam in contemptum viri deveniſſe, tum ob ſub- 


© annorum undeviginti (9), - - - - There are ſome alſo 
© who affirm Joan Hr N of her husband, to have 

rous Hungarian cuftoms, 
and from his inactiuity aud inability to anſwer her 
© deferes, tho" he was then a youth of nineteen years of 
Foe 


age.” If ſhe complained of him when he was 


nineteen years old (10), could ſhe be ſatisfied with him (10) Note. le 
when he was but fifteen > However it be, they liyed never arrived at 


together on very ill terms in the year 1343. The 
queen of Hungary, the mother of Andrew, made a 


2 9) Spondanus, 


ad ann. 1345) 
„ 


this ages 


journey to Italy this ſame year, and returned much 


diſſatisfied with the behaviour of her daughter-in-law, 

and the unfortunate condition in which ſhe found her 

fon. * Elizabeth Regina mater Ludovici viſitavit ſe- 

dem Apoſtolicam, tranſivit per — 
J 


* vius Andreas filius ſuus cum nna Regina con- 


* garian male contenta de moribus Johannz nurus ſuæ, 
quam vidit male tractare Andræam filium ſuum in 
5 2 Apuliz (11). - - - - - Queen Elizabeth, the mo- 
* ther 


her ſon with queen Joan his conſort ; and going from 
Naples to Rome, ſhe was received in this place with 


great honours. She returned thro' Naples to Hungary, trious Women, 


cui fuit ob- ( 


this journey, à 


voting Thu- 


U 


Dec. a 10. 


5 
12) Brantomes 


155 of Illuſ- 


not at all pleaſed with the conduct of Joan her daughter- pag. 347: 


* in-law, avho ſhe found behaved wery ill to her ſon 
* Andrew in the kingdom of Apulia. 


. . becauſe he was not man enough to ſatisfy her.] Let us 


daughter (13) of king Robert. . . had for her firſt huſ- 
1 Andrew, her firſt couſin (14); of whom, after 


© having reigned ſome time together, ſhe began 
in the 


* to grow tired: and being both of them in t 
| | | « city 


(13) He heut 


e ſaid gran 
[C].. . it is pretended that ſhe cauſed him to be flrangled — * gr 


ſee how Brantome relates this (12) * Joan the eldeſt (,,\ He is i 
taken, he ſhould 


have ſaid they 
were ſecon 
couſins: 


11) Felinus Sau- 
deus, Epitome de 
N . - 7 | Regibus Siciliæ, 
* ſorte ſua: & ex Neapoli veniens fuit valde honorata pag. 69. Su- 
etiam a populo Romano. Ex Neapoli rediit in Hun- danus ſpeaks of 


roſ. part ii, cap 
of” Lewis, made a viſit to the Apoſtolical See, fhe iv. Bonfin. 2, 
© paſſed through Apulia, ewhere ſhe Twas met by Andrew 


318, ibs 


(c) : Id. ib. 


| 
) Bouche” 


* Hiſt, of Pre 


* 2900s 


(te) Mon 
Effays, bo 
tba, Vs 


(16) Dein 


perta latus 


d&doque f11 


loro 


In2uina, 


ſa tare co 


manu; 


Deſerit in 


thalamos 


lemque m 


Martial. 


LVII, li. 


(17) Czeſ; 
Rochefort 


tionaire ( 
& Curieu 


Izo, col. 


18) Coll 


bb. V, fe 
verſo, F,. 
Venice 16 
in 40, | 


(19) Ann 
Supplem, 
111, 


(20) Ibid 


Us, 
5³ 


(c) ld. ib. 


7 
＋ Bouches 


* Hiſt, of Pro- 


12908» 


1 Montagne's 


Eflays, bock 11i, 
lap. v. 


1.16) Deinde ex- 


perta latus, ma- 

d&doque ſimillima 
loro 

Inzuina, nec laſ- 
fa ſtare coacta 


wanu; 


Deferit imbelles 
thalamos mol- 
lemque maritum. 
Martial. Epigr. 
LVTI, lib. wii, 


(17) Cæſar de 
kochefort, Dic- 
tionaire General 
& Curieux, Pag. 
Izo, col. 1. 


18) Cellenuceio, 
lib. v, fol. $2, 
verſo, Edition o 
Verice 1601. 4 


in 40, 


(19) Annotaz. e 
Supplem. fel. 
III. 


(20) Ibid. 


5 
? 
7 


N AP 


again [D], and took for her huſband Lewis fon of Philip prince of Taranto (h). But ſhe 
did not peaceably enjoy the pleaſures of her ſecond marriage: for Lewis king of Hungary, | 
reſolving to revenge the death of his brother, marched into the kingdom of Naples with 3 
a conſiderable army in the year 1348, and forced the queen to retire for ſafety into 
Provence (c), where ſhe fold Avignon to the Pope for a very inconſiderable ſum (dh. Fun Se. V. 
Her huſband, who followed her, did not obſerve a neceſſary moderation in his ca- a 
reſſes [E], for he thereby deſtroyed his health, and died very ſoon, if we may believe Ern fato 
But it 1s certain this author is too haſty ; for the ſecond marriage of Joan 

jaſted fifteen years. She was recalled into her kingdom as ſoon as the king of Hungary ee orte EA” 
who had ſuddued it in few days, was returned home (e), after his having cauſed to be opinione 
hanged Charles of Durazzo, the principal promoter of the tragical end of Andrew, and puts have 


Collenuccio. 


who was violently ſuſpected to be the queen's galant (F). This princeſs, accompanied by venereo con h. 
her huſband, re-entered Naples in the month of Auguſt 1348, and recovered part of her — 75 
towns; but the king of Hungary returning in the year 1350, diſtreſſed her. The Pope ended Hin , Regs 
this war to the advantage of Joan: for he obliged the king of Hungary to leave her J. f. 


in quiet poſſeſſion of her dominions. 


city of Averſa, ſhe ſent for him one night, under 
« pretence of wanting to conſult him about ſome affairs 
* which had newly happened; and as he was going to 
her, and paſſing under a beam, he was taken and 
« hanged up to the fame, by order of the queen. 
It is the opinion of ſeveral, that this was occaſioned 
by his not being able to ſatisfy her inordinate luſt, 
though he was young, brisk, and in good health. 
It has alſo been reported, both at Naples and elſe- 
where, that the ſame lady making one day a gold 
« ſtring of more than ordinary ſize, her huſband An- 
drew aſked her what ſhe was making it for; ſhe an- 
« {wered, to hang him with. It ſeems ſhe made ſo 
© little account of him, that ſhe cared not what ſhe 
« ſaid to him; whilſt he, poor eaſy man, took no 
notice of her threats; tho' the event proved ſhe was 
as good as her word.“ Montagne, ſpeaking againſt 
thoſe who ſo much complain that wives are not fatis- 
fied with their huſbands, ſays, among other things, 
(15): Inconftancy is, perhaps, more pardonable in them 
than in us : they may alledge, as well as we, a common 


inclination to variety and novelty, and even in the ſecond 


place, more than aue can, that they are forced to purchaſe 
a pig in a poke. Foan queen of Naples, cauſed her fir/t 
huſband, Andrew, to be ſtrangled at the grates of her 
evindow, ewith a gold and filk ſtring twiſted with her 
own hand, becauſe in the matrimonial exerciſe, ſhe did 
not find his ſhape, beauty, youth, and difpoſition, anſwer 
the expettation ſhe had conceived of them. A little 


aſter he quotes ſome verſes out of Martial, which are 


applicable to this princeſs (16) ; yet he does not ſay all 
that a modern author ſeems to aſcribe to him. Theſe 
are the words of this modern (17). © Andrew king 
Jof Naples . . . . never {aw either the riſing or ſetting 
of the ſun: that planet always found him in bed: he 
vent to bed betimes, and alway roſe very late: his 
wife alſo had but little kindneſs for him, becauſe 
he could not ſatisfy her, ſays Michael Montagne, book 
III. Note, Bramtome has only tranſlated Pando/phus 
Collenuccio, whoſe words are theſe: La cagione per 
molti ſi dice che fu, perche detto Andreaſſo, ancor che 
« fuſſe molto giovene, non era ſi bene ſufficiente alle 
opere veneree, come lo sfrenato appetito della Re- 
* gina haveria voluto (18). Me reaſon alſgned by many 
« avas, that this ſame Andrew, though he wwas very 
* young, yet he wwas not fo well provided for venereal en- 
counters, as the queen's looſe inclinations expected to 
* have found him. 
that Collenuccio is too little verſed in affairs to de- 
ſerve any credit. He adds, I. That Villani the Flo- 
rentine, has not related the ſtory of the death of An- 
drew, but on the report of an Hungarian, who. was 
then in the ſervice of that unfortunate prince; II. That 
Petrarch has given a deſcription exceedingly diſadvan- 
tageous to the Hungarian barons, who governed the Kking- 
dom under Andrew. III. If we join this with the hatred 
they had for queen Joan, we ſhall eaiily conceive how 
much the relation of Villani may be ſuſpected of fal- 


fity. IV. That Boccace has not faid that this queen 


had any hand in that execution. Il Boccacio neꝰ caſi 
* de gli huomini illuſtri da tutta la colpa a congiu- 
* rati, e niente alla Reina (20). - - Baccace, in his 
* Misfortunes of Illuflrious Men, charges the whole guilt on 
* the conſpirators, and nothing at all on the queen, Mr 
Mezerai ſeems to me to have made choice of a much 


more probable medium. Andrew not being much 


VOL. IV. 


Both ſhe and her huſband were afterwards crowned 33: 


Tomaſo Coſto (19) obſerves, 


" muſt afterwards neceſſarily inſpire a hot fit, the liguor is 


LES 


301 


Coſto, in bis 
Supplements to 


113, Sc. 
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havuto comercio 


Pan- 
olfo Collenuccio, 


lib. v, fol. m. 


at 


in the good graces of Joan, and having cauſed him- 

ſelf to be crowned king by the Pope, as pretending 

the kingdom belonged to him; ſome conſpirators _ 

took him away from her in the night-time, and 

hanged him at a window. Charles prince of Du- 

razzo, Who was alſo of the blood of the kings of 

Sicily, and had married Mary the ſiſter of Joan, 

Was the adviſer and author of this infamous action. 

Joan her ſelf was not wholly innocent. She might 

expreſs as much ſorrow as ſhe pleaſed, but her tears 

and lamentations were not ſuch ſtrong proofs of her 

innocence; as her ſubſequent marriage with Lewis 

her couſin- german, a fine prince, and agreeable to 

her appetite, was of her guilt (21). | 5 (27) Mezerai's 
[D] She avas ſoon married again.) King Andrew Chronological 
was ſtrangled the eighteenth of Semptember 1346. Abridement, 
Queen Joan was big with child, and brought to bed 8 % Pag. 
of a ſon the twenty-lixth of December following (227. 

She married her ſecond huſband the twentieth of (22) He died an 
Augult 1347 (23). This is according to the calculation infant in Hun- 
of Tomaſo Cotto. He does not make the queen's gary, Whither 
widowhood continue a full year: but it is neceſſary to . 1 
obſerve, that he has falſely ſet down the year of king had ſent hin. 
Andrew's death, and it is a matter of grgat wonder, Tomaſo Ceo, 
that in caſes of this nature, Hiſtorians are not more ibid. fol. 112 
exact as to the circumſtance of time. Villani (24) ee. 

aſſures us, that king Andrew was itrangled the eigh- 

teenth of September 1346. 'They who pretend that 3 
this prince was nineteen years old (25), and that he Coſto, ibid. Hal. 
lived three years with his wife after the death of Robert 112. | 
(26), ought to ſuppoſe that he died in the year 1346. 

It is nevertheleſs certain, he was murdered in the (24) Apud To- 
year 1345. This is a demonſtrative proof of it. mw; eee, 
Queen can his widow, ſome few days before her 15.7 1 1 55 
ing-in, requeſted the Pope to ſtand godfather to her (25) See, above 
child (27), to which his Holineſs returned a favour- citation (9), the 
able anſwer (28), dated from Avignon the firſt day paſſage of Spon- 
of February, in the fourth year of his pontificat. anus. 
Now he was created Pope the ſeyenth of May 1342. 


His anſwer therefore muſt have been dated the firſt 22 : 2 
of February 1346; and conſequently this princeſs, in the body of 


who was brought to bed on Chriſtmas-day, as appears this article. 
by another letter from the ſame Pope (20), was brought | 
to bed the twenty-fifth of December 1345: her huſ- (27) See the 
band therefore could not be murdered in 1346. See Lives of thoſe - 


1 3 P 
the Acts and the Lives of the Popes who reſided at A- reges — * | 


vignon ; which Mr Baluze has publiſhed and embel- non, publiſhed by 
liſhed with very fine notes. Mr Baluzez 
LE] Her ſecond huſband . . , . did not obſerve a neceſſary PI = 3 
moderation in his careſſes.] * She afterwards married, and 75 . 3, We 
that very quickly, one of her couſins, ſon of the prince N + 
* of Taranto, with whom ſhe had been in love during (28) It is rela- 
her huſband's life: ſhe uſed him well, and lived ted by Mr Ba- 
« with him three years in great affection; but he died luze, ibid. 
© wholly exhauſted, as it was thought, by his exceſ- . 
* tive and too frequent engaging with the queen in (29) = * 
< venereal combats (30). The author from whom Peta 
J have theſe words, declares himſelf; an apologiſt for (30) Brantome, 
the queen on this head; and this is the turn he gives Vies des Dames 
it (31) : As for her couſin, ſen of” the prince of Taranto, Iluſtres, pag. 


. 


who died by exhauſting himſelf in ber ſervice, it was ng 348, 349- 
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Fault of her's, fince it is impalſible to prevent a man 


from getting drunk with his own wine : and if this wine 55 Id. lib. Pag. 
not to blame, but the drinker of it, I make no doubt | [1 
but the great beauty of” this queen, ber air, ber m aj efty, her 

"GO SLY CO. n 


ä 2 


(2) Id. ib. 


breg. Chronol. 
Tom, u, Pag. 
119. 


NAP L ES. 


at Naples on Whitſunday 1352 (g). Having loſt her huſband in the year 1362, the 


Fl quickly married again to the Infant of Majorca, whoſe head ſhe cauſed to be cut off 


as'fobn as ſhe came to know he had a miſtreſs [F]. At length in the year 1376, ſhe 

married again to a German prince; with whom ſhe lived very happily z but Charles of 
(o Mereiah, K. Dutazzo, general of the Hungarian troops, conquered and took him priſoner: ſoon 
after which ſhe was forced to ſurrender herſelf, Some ſay ſhe was hanged [G], and 


others that ſhe was ſtifled with a cuſhion, 


behaviour, her charms and allurements, her beawitch- 
ing embraces, and ſoft touches, might make this young 
man endeavour at performing more than nature auould al- 
hows : but flill this effort was owing to himſelf, and not 
to her; for in theje caſes a man is nit to be forced, not 
even with à cudgel, as one may ſay, for all muſt come 


from the humour of the perſon himſelf, from his ability, 


his own att, and, above all, from the ardency of his paſ- 
fron. And ſuppoſe it were not ſo, how could he die better, 
than in the ſervice of his queen and lady, in ſhowing 


the heighth of his affection for her, fince he neither ſpared 


pains, vigour, nor exceſs to content her, and to give her 


Pleaſure fell a jacrifice to fove on the amorous field of 


battle, her bed, where he had ſo walianil; fought and 
expoſed his life under the banner of Venus. ie read 
how Medor and Claridan, when they fo furiouſly «jaulted 
the camp of Charlemagne, killed a certain lord, Albert, in 


his tent, in the arms of his miſtreſs, wwhere he had been 


entertained that night, nor could &er a one of them for- 
bear enqying him ſo delicious a death: how much more 
then ought this prince to be envied, who died fo happily 
in the ſervice of his queen, his <wuife and couſin. Colle- 


nuccio oblerves, that Lewis did not enjoy above three 


years, the royalty he acquired by his marriage. Da 
tre anni ſtette il Re Lodovico Tarentino in fignoria, 


e eftenuato per lo inordinato e frequente uo delle 


< cole veneree con la Regina, che di quella ſola era 
« vaga, finalmente mori; ne molto ſtette la Regina 
poi la ſua morte, che preſe il terzo marito, chia- 
mato Giacomo Tarraconeſe infante di Majorica, il 


quale era tenuto il più leggiadro e bell' huomo, che 


(32) Collenuccic, 
lib. , fol. $3, 


de 72 * 


in quel tempo fi trovaſſe (32). - - - - Lewis of Tarento 


© continued king three years, and then died quite emaciated, 
* by his inordinate and too frequent commerce with the 
« queen, who was infinitely fond of him: nor did ſhe 
« flay long after his death without taking a third huſband, 
© called Fame, of Tarragon, Infant of Majorca, who 
aas efteemed the genteeleft and handſomeſt man in his 


time. But Tomato Colto ſhows, on this ſubject, the 


(23) Tomaſo 
Coſto, ubi ſupra, 
fol. 115, & fi. 


malice or ignorance of the author juſt mentioned (33). 


Lewis married Queen Joan in the year 1347 : he was 


crowned with her at Naples in 1352, and he did not 


die till the year 1362 : and there happened in his 


reign a great many conſiderable affairs wherein he ac- 
quitted himfelf like a brave prince, the particulars of 


them you may find in Tomaſo Coſto. 


with faying, it is the opinion of ſome Hiſtorians. ' 


(24) Collenuccio, 


lib. , fol. 837 | 


wer ſo, 


(35) Brantome, 
ubi ſupra, Page 
349» 


(36) The Italian 
words of Colle- 
nuccio, chiamato 
Giacomo Tarra- 


coneſe, ſhould 


have been ren- 


dered _ | 
James of arra- 
gona, that is, of 


Arragon. 


(37) He relates, 
as'a fact, which 
he believes, what 
Froiffard ſays 
concerning the 
natural death of 
the infant of 
Majorca. 


(33) Brantome, 


[F] She cauſed the head of her third huſband to be cut 
off, as faon as ſhe knew he had a miftreſs.] Collenuecio 
does not affirm this poſitively ; he contents himſelf 


Mori queſto Giacomo infra pochi anni, chi ſcrive 
per morte naturale, e chi dice che la regina li fece 
« tagliar la teſta per havere uſato con un' altra femina. 
Come fi fia egli mori, e la regina tolſe il quarto 
* marito (34). - - - - - This James died in a few years, 
* ſome ſay of a natural death, others that the queen had 
« his head cut off, for hawing kept company with another 
acman. However it be, as ſoon as he was dead, the 
* queen took a fourth huſband.” Let us ſee what Bran- 
tome ſays (35) She married afterwards, for her third 
* huſband one James of Tarencen (36), Infant of Ma- 
« jorca, who was one of the moſt prudent and hand- 
« {omeſt perſons that country had produced: yet ſhe 
© would not ſuffer him to aſſume the title of king, but 
made him content himſelf with that of duke of Ca- 
« Habria ; for ſhe had not a mind to part with the ſu- 
preme authority, nor could endure any rival in it: 
but both exerciſed it, and made him feel it, for 
© being informed of his familiarities with another wo- 
man, unhappy as he was, ſince he could not enjo 

© a finer than his queen, ſhe cauſed his head ta be ſtruc 

off; and ſo he died,” The beſt is, that though 
Brantome was perſuaded the queen had not put her 
third huſband to death (37); yet he has made a long 
apology for the ſuppoſed murther. £4 for her third 
huſband, fays he (38), the Infant of Majorca, whom 


ibid. Pag. 355. he cauſed to be beheadet for violating her bed, and fur. 


This happened in the year 1382 (0 [H! 


She. 


faking her for another avoman, though fome hiſtorians ſay 
he died a natural death ; ſuppoſing it be ti ue, had fhe not 
reaſon to puniſh the adultery, ſince he had no more right 
or authority to commit it againft her, than ſhe had againſt 
him? For the law of God is equally binding to beth, 
and no leſs ſevere to the huſband than the awife : More- 
over, if he had ſurpriſed her in ſuch an at, what would 
he not have done to hen? I appeal to the jealous, and 
fuch perſons as are nice in that particular. Although he 


was not abſolute king, nor had any power, but what he 


derived from her, yet I do not doubt but in ſuch a caſe 


he would have murthered her; and therefore the was 


in the right to uſe her royal and abſolute authority, 
in executing that juſtice on him, which fhe herſelf muſt 
have ſuffered, had ſhe been the offender. And if awe 
ſheuld lay aſide all theſe reaſons, awhat judge could be 
Je favourable, as not to condemn this unfortunate delin- 
quent, for wiolating his faith to the moſt beautiful queen 
and greateſt princeſs in her time; and to forſake her for 
another, who was not in the leaſt particular to be com- 
pared with her? Wretch that he was, like one who might 
drink his fill out of a clear and pure fountain, yet chooſes 
to quench his thirſt in a naſiy and muddy pond. 


[G Some. ſay ſhe was hanged. ] Charles Durazzo, - 


having made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, and of the 
perſon of queen Joan, informed the King of Hungary 
of the ſtate of affairs, and deſired to know his pleaſure, 


what he ſhould do with the queen. The king of 


Hungary, * tent to Charles two of his barons to con- 
* gratulate him upon his victory: and to let him know 
* his pleaſure was, he ſhould carry the queen to the 


place where ſhe had ſtrangled her huſband Andrew; 


and there, in the ſame place, and after the ſame man- 
ner, to cauſe her to be hanged and ſtrangled; which 


remained there three days, was buried ; and the two 
barons having ſeen this execution performed, re- 
turned to carry the news to their maſter. After- 
wards was beheaded Mary, the queen's ſecond ſiſter, 
a leud woman, and charged with having a hand in 
* the death of Andrew. This Mary, was wife to Ro- 
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bert of Artois, and beloved by Boccace, who flouriſhed 


at that time: upon whom he wrote thoſe two excel- 
* lent books in his mother-tongue, intituled, Flam- 


* metta and Philocepo (39). This is the tranſlation |, 1, 2. 
which Brantome gives of the Italian of Collenuccio : ;:1, 


but Tomaſo Cotto obſerves, I. That Collenuccio is 


the only author who ſays the queen was hanged (40). 


II. That the name of the earl of Artois's wife was 


Joan, and not Mary; III. That ſhe was niece, and Reina Giovnn, 


not ſiſter to this queen; IV. That ſhe who was cele- 
brated, and beloved by Boccace, was neither niece nor 


ſiſter to Joan, but natural daughter of king Robert. ma impiccata lo 
La Maria per cui ſcriſſe il Boccac. fu fighovola ba- dice ſolo il Colle 
© ſtarda del Re Ruberto avanti ch'ei fuſſe Re: vedilo nuccio. J, 


fil, u. 


chiaramente eſpreſſo nel principio del Filocopo (41). 
That Mary of whom Boccace writes, was the baſtard- 


Fi locopo. | 

[H] This happened in the year 1382.) This cannot 
be denied: it is therefore a little ſtrange her obſequies 
were not celebrated in Avignon, by order of the Pope, 
before the fifth of May 1385 ; and that the notifica- 
tion of her death was not ſent to the inhabitants of 


Marſeilles by the ſame Pope before that time. Mr 
Baluze had reaſon to wonder at this. I inſert the ex- 


tract which he gives us of the journal of John Le 


Fevre, biſhop of Chartres, with his obſervation upon 
it. The fifth day the Pope cauſed a maſs of ſolemn Re. 


« quiet to be ſaid for Foan queen of Sicily, put to death 
« by Charles de Buraxxao. ' The maſi was ſaid by the 
* cardinal of Coſenza ; who, at the ſume time, preached 
an excellent ſermon upon the occaſion. The king «vas 
* prefent, and æuas afterwards conducted home by the 


* cardinals of Coſenza and Anbrun. Sed mirum” elt 
| tum 


was accordingly done: and her dead body, being car- 
ried to the nunnery of St Clara at Naples, after it had 


© daughter of king Robert, before he was king: You (41) Tomaſo 
: may find this clearly exprefſed in the beginning of the Coſto, ubi ſu- 


(42) S 


Baluzin 
tis ad 
parum 
nenſiur 


12577 


(43) + 
mark | 


tion (3 
remark 
citation 


(44) B 


- ub ſup 


332, J 


(45) 1! 
380, 


(46) 10 


348, 


(47) F 

us, ( 
Sieiliz | 
Collen 
v, fol. 


|, pag. 


quanto 

> della 
10yanndy 
ch' ella 
lata, 
Ogata ! 
ccata lo 


il Colle 


Jima 
5 ſupray 


maſo 
abi ſu- 
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Ihe was about fifty eight years of age. There are ſome Hiſtorians who give her great 


commendations, and deny moſt of the facts I have been relating. See her Elogium in 


one of the books of Father Maimbourg (i). 


Conſult alſo Brantome who has done all he (i) Schim of 


could to excuſe her [I], though he faithfully relates the ſatirical reports which were ſpread elt, Le. 


(42) Stephanus 


. . T 
Baluzius, in No- 


tis ad Vitas Pa- 
parum Avenio- 


of her: he makes mention of a book wherein ſhe is compared to Mary Stuart queen of Ed. f Holand: 


ii, Fag. Ido, 


Scotland [K]; nor has he forgot to inſert the ſhort, but thundering, anſwer ſhe received 
from the king of Hungary LJ. No great ſtreſs ought to be laid on the favourable 


ſentence it is pretended ſhe obtained of the Pope [M]; for if ſhe obtained it of Cle- 


tum primum in his regionibus auditum nuntium de 


a 6&7. e a OE. $6 


morte iſtius Reginæ quam conſtat anno ſaltem mille- 
ſimo cccLxxX11. occiſam fuiſſe die x x11. menſis 
Maji. Et tamen primum auditum hinc liquet, quod 
paulo poſt verba quæ mox deſeripſimus ex diario 
Epiſcopi Carnotenſis ſequitur : - - But it is ſurpri- 


the death of that queen, who was undoubtedly put to 
death on the tawenty-ſecond of May, in the year, at the 
lateſt, 1382. And yet that this was the firſt account is 
evident from hence, that a little after the words I have 


© quoted out of the journal of the biſhop of Chartres, there 


nenſium, pag. 


12575 1258. 


tion (31); and 
remark [F], 
citation (38). 


(44) Brantome, 


ui ſupra, pag. 


352, 353. 


(45) Ibid, pap, 
Jo. bel 


(ab) 
348. 


(47 Felinus San- 


(43) Above, re- 
mark [E], cita- 


| fied it lawsful, | 


« fellbws: alſo it was determined to ſend a folemn meſ- 
« ſage to Marſeilles to fionify the death of the queen; and 
that there ſhould be a ſermon (42). 

[II] Brantome has done all he could to excuſe her.) See 
(43) what he ſays concerning the death of the ſecondand 
third huſband ; and add to it what he obſerves concern- 
ing that of the firſt, and her many marriages. For as to 
reproaching her with having four huſbands, and on that 
account to believe her unchaſte, it cannot be, aue ought by 
no means to do it, ſince marriage is good and holy, having 
been ordained of GOD: and farther, it abas much bet- 
ter for her to marry than to burn, or what is worſe, to 


proftitute and abandon herſelf to firſt one, and then another, 


as a great many queens, prices, and Ladies of qua- 


lity hade done, and ſtill do, both maids and widows, 
who are continually purſuing amours and intrigues with 
thoſe in their kingdom they like beſt, in preference to ma- 
trimony, chuſing to fly this allowed and holy ordinance, 
rather than whoredom, tho" prohibited; which queen 


5 Pens never practiſed; for how much ſoever ſhe might 


urn with a x 15 after the fleſh, yet ſhe always ſatiſ- 
ly with her huſbands. As for Andrew, 
her huſband, wwhom ſhe put to death, it was ſaid, he 


was a drunken, malicious, and dangerous Hungarian, 
ewhile he acted the part of a ſimple and weak man, as 


fuch ſort of people are ſooner inclined to be, than thoſe 
of greater ability and reputation, and that he would 
have murdered her, to ſecure the throne to himſelf ; 


but ſhe wwas before-hand with him, and did that hind- 


neſi for him, which he had deſigned for her, as the law 


of nature allows, that it is better to get the flart than 


'to be overtaken, and eſpecially in matters where life is 


concerned (44). 


[K] Brantome makes mention of a book, wherein ſhe is 


compared to Mary Stuart.] I have ſeen a book printed 


in England, intituled, 4 Defence of the lawful Sen- 


* tence, and moſt juſt Execution of the deceaſed Mary 
Stuart, late queen of Scotland. In this book there 


are ſeveral compariſons made between queen * of 


Id. ib. Pag . 


eus, de Regibus 


liz , pa 5 
Colenuecie, lib, 
V, fel, $3, 


Naples, and the queen of Scotland, as well in re- 
* gard to their lives, manners, and amours, as to 
the manner of their deaths. They are to be ſeen 
painted by the ſame Crayon, ſo that nothing is fo 
like as theſe two, according to this author (45). He 
gives an abſtract of the parallel of theſe two queens, 
which is divided into twelve heads. 


zing that this ſhould be the firſt account in theſe parts of 


ment 


ſhe has fully acquitted herſelf of it, as well by 

the ſevere juſtice ſhe made the murderers undergo, 

not one of whom offered to accuſe her while under 

the greateſt torments, as by her eloquent apology 

Which ſhe made in a full conſiſtory before Pope 

Clement VI, all the ambaſiadors from the Chriſtian 

princes being preſent, with that energy and force, 

that the holy Father afterwards declared her, in an au- 

thentic act, not only innocent of that crime, but that 

there could not be the leaſt ſuſpicion of her having | 
any hand in it (48)” This Hiſtorian quotes nobody (48) Maimbourg , 
as to this particular fact. Obſerve that Brantome, who Schiſm of the 
copies from Froiſſard the harangue which this queen Welt. Lib, tis 


made to the Pope (49), with the Pope's anſwer, lays i, 1 — 4s 
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not a word of the ſentence of abſolution. I ſhall give 
you the reaſon preſently; he contents himſelf with (49) She hum- 


ſaying (50), that the Pope engaged himſelf to protect bled herſelf great- 


the heir of this princeſs. Oblerve likewiſe, that the eee. P ** 
harangue, which Froiffard puts into the mouth of q confe fine oy 
queen Joan, contains divers falſities. I. That Joan herfelf to him, 
was daughter to Robert. II. That ſhe was not mar- and diſcovering to 
ried to Andrew of Hungary, till after the death of 1 all her ex- 
Robert. III. That ſhe had never a child by that 99015 and wich. 
prince. IV. That Andrew died young at Aix in gut ;eſerve. 
Provence. V. That her ſecond huſband became a (Theſe words 
YIrifoner to the king of Hungary, and died in that raiſe a great ma- 
3 being carried thither by that king. And, 7 ee _ 
VI. That the daughter which ſhe had by her ſecond ho of thele very 
huſband, and whom ſhe married to the earl of Artois, words, And diſ- 
died in priſon with her huſband ; and that afterwards covered her ſe- 
queen Joan, and her fourth huſband, Otho of Brunſ- — - nim; 
wie, entered into a treaty of peace, whereby they bean eee 
recovered their liberty, and the kingdom of Naples, rangue; which I 
by giving up Apulia and Calabria to prince Charles ſhall deliver in 
of Durazzo, their conqueror. All theſe are very great the fame terms 
falſities, as may appear by what I have already ſaid ee | 
in my former remarks, and what I am going to ſay. fre alring 
The two daughters which queen Joan had by her ſe- them. Fran- 
cond huſband, died infants. The wife of the earl of rome, ubi ſupra, 
Artois was niece to this queen, being the daughter of PA. 359. 
Charles of Durazzo, whom the king of Hungary put ny 

to death, and of Mary ſiſter of Joan. This Mary had (50) Ws Pak. 
been a long time dead, when her ſiſter was ftrangled, 45 

ſo that Mr Mezarai is miſtaken, when he aſſures us, 

that queen Joan and her ſiſter Mary, ſurrendered them- 

ſelves to Charles of Durazzo, who ordered them both 

to be ſtrangled in priſon (51). The earl of Artois, (51) Mezerai, 
and Joan his wife, died the twentieth of July 1387, Chronol. Abridg. 
as their epitaph (52) ſhows, and conſequently they 7. 1% Pag. 
muſt have ſurvived queen Joan. It is alſo falſe, that 9, ee 
this queen enjoyed either her liberty or kingdom, after ,,, . ſee, above, 
ſhe had ſurrendered herſelf to the duke of Durazzo. renart [G], ci- 
We muſt conclude therefore, that her harangue to bi (39). 
Pope Clement, is a mere forgery of Froiſſard; and | 

that Brantome laid a ſnare for us, into which he fell (5 * ** 4 2 | 
firſt himſelf, when he fays, Let us then believe Froifferd, Irie hilf 
who has made this queen confeſs herſelf to the Pope, and St 7, aurerge at 


ah has been curious to collect her oaun words, pronounced Naples, in theſe 


[L] The... . anſwer ſhe received from the king of from her oxon mouth, by which he plainly deſigned. to make 9745 Hic ja- 
| Hungary.) It was this: Thy former D be. 


the ſovereignty of thy kingdom, which thou haſt 
* always kept to thy ſelf, thy not proſecuting the 
p mee ris of thy huſband, thy marrying ſoon af- 
* ter to another man, together with the excuſe thou 
* afterwards ſenteſt me, are to me plain indications 
* that thou wert an acceſſary and accomplice in thy 
* huſband's murder (46) They who have a mind to 
ſee it in the Latin, may read what follows: Johanna, 


inordinata vila præcedens; retentio poteſtatis in regno ; 


neglecta vindicta: wir alter ſuſceptus; & excuſatio ſub- 
ſequens; necis viri tui te probant fuſe participem & 


conſortem (47). 


[M] The {wart ſentence . . . . ſhe obtained of _ 


the Pope.] We ſhall cite the words of Father Maim- 


| bourg; As to the death of her firſt huſband, Andrew 


* of Hungary, which many have imputed to her, 


her life known (53), we ſhall conclude by relating what Ig B go 
he ſays preſently after: 7 do not ſay but Froiſſard touches norum Domini 
on ſome paſſages of her life, as the death of Andrew, and Roberti de Ar- 
ome other little matters, as her amours, and the like; but tois, & Domine 


however ſhe was by no means ſo wicked and debauched as Johanne Dara- 
cii, conjugum, 


| + roy wool , qui obierunt anno 
Ihe better to comprehend the confuſed relation of Domini 


is plain, he pretended only to ſpeak of ſuch matters as 
_ paſſed 


1 ge 


att 


/ 


304 


() In the year 
1379. Per ſen- 
tentia privo del 
regno di Napoli 
la Regina Gio- 
vanna yer molti 
delitti, e maſſi- 
mamente per ha- 
ver preſtato luo- 
go e favore alla 
{ciſma, & havere 
preſtato obedien- 
tia a Clemente 
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ment VI, it may be objected ſhe gave him Avignon, -or as good as gave it him. If ſhe 
obtained it of Clement VII, it may be ſaid he was an Anti-Pope, who having occaſion 
for the good reputation of thoſe princes who acknowledged his title, would certainly 
neither condemn her himſelf not ſuffer her to be expoſed to infamy. The other Anti- 
Pope did not treat her ſo kindly, he declared ſhe had forfeited her crown for ſeveral 


crimes (), and principally for taking the part of Clement VII (). She had a ſiſter 
with whom Boccace was in love [\ |, as ſome authors affirm. 


they are miſtaken ; and that Froiſſard has related a great many falſities (n). In the 
following article may be ſeen who were the ſucceſſors to this queen. Her death was 


©#$ | 
4 Zi * 
. 


But I will ſhow that 


VI. Collenuccio, g | 3 

ub; e fel. revenged in Hungary, if we may believe Brantome; but, when he ſpeaks of that, he 

84, Veo. : | | | by f. I] 
| alls 


paſſe d between Clement VII, and queen Joan. Now 
it was by Clement VI that ſhe was abſolved, as you 
may find hereafter : but all this 1s very confuled. Bran- 
tome ſays, we may read in the hiltory of Anjou, that 
in the great /chi/m of the church . . . among other princes 
avho declared for Clement, were the king of France, his 
brothers, and good queen Foan . ... who went to viſit 
Pope Clement; by whom, and all the Cardinals, ſhe was 
honourably received . . . . And that after fhe had remained 
fome time at his Holineſs's court, he requeſted he would 
be pleaſed to hear her confeſſion, and abfolve her from her 
fins, which the good Pope willingly and kindly granted, as 
it is certain ſo very agreeable a requeſt was not to be de- 
nied to one who ſa highly deſerved a ſecret, auricular, and 
ocular, confeſſion, and a penance light and eaſy to be born. 
Aller this confeſſion made in preſence of his Holineſs, and 
the ſacred college of cardinals, the ſaid queen 


ſhe had met with from her nephew Charles of Duraxxo; 
and that he had many times ſought her life to enjoy her king- 


dom. She therefore deſiring to obſerve the laſt auill of her 


_ father and grandfather, did, in preſence of all the nobi- 
tity there aſſembled, reſign and yield up into the hands of 
his Holineſs, as well her kingdoms of Sicily and Naples, 
as her duchies of Apulia, Calabria and the earldom of 
Provence. All this agrees with the words of Froiſſard. 
The Pope having accepted this, thro the ill advice of 
his council, fhe adopted Lewis of Anjou for her ſon 3 to 
avhom qvere given charters and authentic letters; but the 

Pope, however, had a deed of conveyance of the county 
of Awignon from her to himſelf . . . . This being done, the 


queen took her leave of his Holineſs, and returned to her 


kingdom, where Charles of Durazzo, having ſome time 
after taken her priſoner, cauſed her to be ſecretly flifled 
betaveen two feather-beds, being informed of the adoption 
ſhe had made (54). If this relation were to be allowed, 
it would incline one to believe, that the fact which 
Father Maimbourg ſpeaks of, belongs to the pontifi- 
cate of Clement VII, and not to that of Clement VI. 
But I would not adviſe any body to rely either on the 
account Brantome has taken from Froiflard, or that 
which he borrows: from the hiftory of Anjou. It is 
impoſlible to reconcile them, they are full of confuſion 
and uncertainty : let us therefore hold to what I am 
going to ſay. It 1s certain that queen Joan having 
made her apology, in the year 1348, before the Pope 
and cardinals, was declared innocent of the murder 


(54) Ibid. Pag. 
- "405, Je. 


55) See Sponda- 
nus, ad ann. 
1348, num. 3. 
He quotes John 
Villani, lib. x, 
cap. cx1v, Mat- 
thew Villani, 
cap. xviii, and 
Sammonte, ib. 
il, cap. iv. 


ſlightly expreſſed, and there is great probability it 
proceeded from the paſſion the Pope had to acquire 
Avignon. In ſhort, the ſame affair having been 
brought in queſtion in three years after, the queen 
was obliged to confeſs ſhe had been induced by witch- 
craft not to love her huſband, which gave encourage- 
ment to ſeveral perſons to conſpire againſt him. I he 
judges being remarkably inclined to mercy, declared 
that ſhe ought not to be eſteemed guilty of this un- 
happy enchantment, nor of it's conſequences. When 
recourſe is had to ſuch ſort of contrivances in accuſa- 
tions of this nature, it is a ſign the criminal has but 
a very bad cauſe. It is plain, the Pope, who was 
choſen judge in this matter, had a mind to preſerve to 
her; at all events, the kingdom of Naples, which he 
could not have done, unleſs he had found her inno- 
cent ; for the truce he had mediated between her and 
the king of Hungary, in the year 1350, imported, 
that if Joan were found guilty, the ſhould ſurrender 
her kingdom to that monarch, and that he ſhould 
quit all pretenſions to it, if ſhe were declared inno- 


456) Spondanus, 
ad ann. 1350, 
num. 6, pag. 


Ws 2 cent (56). Conſider well this whole paſſage of Spon- 
ni, lib. i, cap. danus. Cum remiſſa ex pacto Cauſa Johanna Re- 


lææxix, xci, & 


te. 


ginz ad judicium Sedis Apoſtolicæ, ægre inveniretur 
modus aſſerendæ ejus innocentiæ, nec tamen juſtum 
I | | 


re- 
monſtrated the many ill turns, and inflances of ingratitude 


of her huſband (55), yet this declaration was but 


* juſtum videretur famam ejus diutius in dubium re- 
* linquerere ; demum admiſla eſt ejus excuſatio de ma- 
© leficio ſeu faſcinatione, cujus vi fragilis ejus natura 
coacta fuiſſet minus amare virum quam deceret, in- 
deque alii conſpirare in eum auſi eflent : productiſ- 
que pluribus ejus rei teſtibus, declarata elt a bene- 
volis Judicibus innocens eorum omnium quæ ex <juſ- 
modi faſcinatione ſecuta eſſent (57). - Ve cauſe of queen 


* 
o 
c 
c 
c 
c 


* vindicating her innocence, and yet at the ſame time no 


« ſmall injuſtice in ſuffering her reputation to remain any 
* longer in queſtion : at laſt her plea of witchcraft or 
* enchantment aas allowed of, by the force of which her 


* frail nature had been wwrought upon to love her huſband 


* leſs than ſhe ought to have done, which had put others 
upon conſpiring againſt him: and ſeveral witneſſes being 
* produced to this fact, ſhe was declared by theſe merciful 
* judges innocent of all the conſequences of this enchant- 
* ment,” Father Maimbourg has not therefore acquit- 
ted himſelf like a faithful Hiſtorian, ſince he has not 
mentioned one 
ceſs. | 


[N] She had a ſiſßer with whom Boccace was in love.] 
Tomato Coſto has. ſhown that this miſtreſs of Boccace 


was a baſtard of king Robert. I have quoted him 
before (58), but Brantome knew not ſo much : He 
makes ſeveral reflexions upon this little amour, with- 
out touching the principal ,point, which was to prove, 
that Boccace had not aſpired ſo high, as to make love 
to a legitimate ſiſter of ſo great a queen. Perhaps the 
reader will be glad to find here ſome paſſages of Bran- 
tome (59). * It what is wrote of him be- true, that 
* he loved her ſiſter Mary, counteſs of Artois, and 
that he wrote his two books, Flammetta and Philo- 


ſiſters than he has done; for no man knew 
better how to do it than he, by reaſon of his great 
learning : but I believe, as we may learn from great 
talkers, he never had ſo violent a paſſion for that 
lady as his writings ſeem to intimate, and that he 
only formed this fine object in his mind, the better 
to help his imagination in writing. As Poets, and 
other compoſers (60), have always ſome imaginary 
miſtreſs or patron to raiſe their fancy, or make the 
world believe their fortune is greater than it really 
1s ; that they may procure to their works the greater 
reſpect. Beſides, it is highly improbable that ſo 
great a princeſs would have gone ſuch lengths, as 
* he deſcribes in his Flammetta ; for then you mult 
© believe ſhe was raviſhed with him, would die for 
him, or be forced to run after him where-ever he 
went. Very likely indeed, if he were ſo very hand- 
* ſome as his picture repreſents him, which I have ſeen 
* at Florence, Naples, and a great many other places, 
* and which ſhew that he was by no means either 
© lovely or agreeable ; and at the ſame time her hul- 
band, the earl, was a hundred times more delirable.' 
Brantome adds, that this princeſs might have loved 
him for his great wit, and not for any thing ſhe had 
ſeen in his perſon, as he ſays he has known ſeveral 

reat ladies to be fond of men of letters: and upon this. 
Tead he relates what a certain Dauphineſs once an- 


mm a a% ana . 6: > 


* 


that 
this princeſs Mary may in the ſame manner hawe loved 
Boccace for his excellent parts, and fine pen, to the 


6 


virtues to the whole world : however, her galant de- 


A * LY * 9 


* authors, 


(1) It is fo he 


? ought to have 


VI, as Collenuc⸗ 
cio has it, 


Joan being by agreement referred to the judgment of the 1351, num. 1, 
Apoſtolical ſee, and there appearing ſome difficulty in the Peg. mn. 509: 


word of the reviewing of this pro- 


copo for her fake, then I think he ought to have 
treated more amply and adyantageouſly of both the 


(60) This con- 


the Continuation 


ſwered after ſhe had kifſed a Poet, who was aſleep (61) ; of the General 
and then goes on thus (62) : * It is poſſible alſo 


end he might render her immortal, by celebrating her aui, page 59” 


ceived her, for he wwrote nothing but theſe two Hing (62) ſcanners 
books, which rather ſecandalized than praiſed her, tho ubi ſupra, 7 


* he never enjoyed her, ' But it is a common thing for 3" 


ſaid ; and not 


(63) See th 
Continuatio 
the Gener al 
ticiſm upon 
Maimbourg 
Hiſtory of 
niſm, Lette 
xvili, pag. 
Ge. 


(n) See the re- 
mark [M}, 


(64) Branto 

ubi ſupra, ; 
5 364, 365. 

(57) Id. ad ans, | 


(65) He has 
ſaid, that q 
Joan was d 
ter of king 
bert. 


(66) It was 
whom the 
garians calle 
king Mary. 
Collenuccio, 
v, fol. 88, 


5 verſo, 


(58) Remark 
[ G], towards 
the end, 


(67) Collen 
ibid, fol, $ 


(59) Brantome, 
ubi ſupra, fag. 
379, 371, 


(58) Exulta 
erunt Urba 
ad nuncium 
tis, cultrun 
quo iCtus fu 
ad ſe delatu 
recenti ſang 
reſperſum, 

diflime conſ 
le, Popius 
pud Felinun 
deum de Re 
Siclliæ, pa 


firms what J 
have formerly 
{aid in the article 
LOTICHIVS, 
remark [ J. as 
alſo in remark 
[H ] of the arti- 
cle MAL- 
HERBE. 


(60) Maim| 
Schiſm of t 
Weſt, Li 
Pag. 223. 

quotes Thu 
and Bonfini, 


o) Ramp: 
a compoſe 
diſcourſe in 


ſition to thi 
error, 


(71) That! 
hay the Xv 


(61) Alain 


Chartier. 5 


Criticiſm upon 
Maimbourg 3 
Hiſtory of Calu- 
niſm. Lelter / 
His roky 
the Branch 
Durazzy, 


: verſo, 


* authors, poets, and courtiers," th daft thoſe favours 


See the 
2 of 
the Gener al Cri- 
ticiſm upon 
Maimbourg s 
Hiſtory of Calvi- 
niſm, Letter 
gviit, page 590, 
& ſq 


(64) Brantome, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
364, 365. 


3. That ſhe was eldeſt ſiſter to queen Joan. 


(65) He had 

ſaid, that queen 
Toan was daugh- 
ter of king Ro- 
bert. 


(66) It was ſhe 
whom the Hun- 
garians called 
king Mary. 
Collenuccio, lib. 
v, ſol. 88, 


falls into ſome errors [ 
Andrew, was a plain ind 
wife PJ. 1 


4. 


* they have never enjoyed, tho I have known ſome Poets, 
* who have had favours conferred on them (63), which 
« 1 deſign to ſpeakof hereafter” 2 

[O] When Brantome ſpeaks of the revenging of the 
death of Joan, he falls into ſome errors.] This is what 
he fays, alſo Go p, the juſt avenger of innocent 
deaths, revenged her's, both upon the Hungarian, 
and upon Charles of Durazzo, whom Margaret, 
« eldeſt ſiſter of queen Joan, and grand-daughter of 
king Robert, whilſt he was at Buda, where the 
© queen invited him to a banquet, with much diſſem- 
© bled kindneſs, during his drinking a glaſs of wine, 
* cauſed to be ſtruck in the nape of the neck with a 
© hatchet, which thus diſpatched him (64).” The con- 
fuſion in this ſentence, does not prevent our ſeeing 


. 
1 


clearly, that Brantome affirms four things: 1. That 


Charles Durazzo was killed by order of the queen of 
Hungary. 2. That this queen's name was Margaret. 

That 
ſhe was grand-daughter to king Robert. Now theſe 
are four falſities ; beſides, in the laſt, Brantome con- 
tradicts himſelf (65). When Charles of Durazzo 
went into Hungary, after he had put queen Joan todeath 


he there found theſe two queens, namely, the widow 
and daughter of the deceaſed king Lewis. Now 


the widow's name was Elizabeth, daughter of the 


king of Boſnia, and the daughter's Mary (66). They 


had both conſented, that Charles ſhould be crowned 


king of Hungary ; but ſome time after, the widow 


gave orders to have him murdered. 


Fu coronatd in 
Alba R 


del Re Maria ſua figliovola, le quali ogni loro ra- 


gione li rinuntiarono; ma poi andato a Buda, e con 


_ © finte blanditie della Regina invitato ad un convito, 


(57) Collenuccio, 
ibid. fol. 89. 


c 


(58) Exultaſſe 
erunt Urbanum 
ad nuncium mor- 
tis, cultrumque 
quo ictus fuerat 
ad ſe delatum, 
recenti ſanguine 
reſperſum, avi- 
dilſime conſpexiſ- 
le. Pogius, * 
pud Felinum San- 
deum de Regibus 
Siciliæ, ag. 36. 


(69) Maimbourg, 
Schiſm of the 
Weſt, Lib. 7, 
Pag. 223. He 
quotes Thurofius 
and Bonfinius, 


) Rampale 
has compoſed a 
Giſcourſe in oppo- 


ſition to this | 
error. 


(71) That is to 
ay, the XVIllth, 


His rok of 


C Branch of 
Durazzy, 


* mentre bevea li fu dato d'una ſecure nella coppa per 
* ordinatione della Regina, e fu morto dell' anno 1 386, 
* a di 3 di Giugno (67). - - He was crowned in Stul 
* Weiſfſenburg, or Alba Regalis, by the conſent of queen 
© Elizabeth, and of king Mary, her daughter, aubo 
x both of them renounced all their right to him; but 
> 


afterwards going to Buda, and being invited to an 


entertainment by the diſſembled kindneſs of the queen, 


we may infer another falſity of Brantome ; for it was 
by no means to revenge the death of Joan, that the 
queen of Hun cauſed Charles of Durazzo to be 
murdered. She propoſed only to gratify her own ambi- 
tion, and that of king Mary. Let us obſerve by 
the way, that Urban VI, who had many ill offices 
done him on the part of Charles, and who, for that 
reaſon, excommunicated and depoſed him in the year 
1385, was wonderfully pleaſed with the news of his 
Jah. It is faid he contemplated with a great deal 
of pleaſure, the inſtrument juſt newly ſtained with the 
blood of that prince (68). His death did not long 
remain unrevenged ; for a lord of his party having 


ſurprized the two queens in the country, cauſed queen 
It is an 


Elizabeth to be thrown into the river (69). 
error to believe the world grows every day worſe and 
worſe (70) ; fince, it is certain, the age, wherein we 
live (71) has not been able to furniſh us in the Weſt 
a ſeries of enormities in a few years, comparable to 


- thoſe which were committed, between the years 1345 


and 1390. | / 

[P] Andrea had rendered himſelf odious to 
others beſides his wife.] There are ſome Hiſtorians, who 
ay, that his threatning to puniſh ſeverely ſome lords 


Pe F f 
| . J 
— . g . 


0]: To conelude, the barbarity committed upon the uhhappy 


egale di volonta della Regina Iſabetta, & 


ewhile he was drinking he received a blow of a hatchet 
* on his neck, of which he died the third day of June, 
© in the year 1386.) This is what we learn from 
the author, whom Brantome follows. From whence 


"a 
2 0 
IF * 
9 1 d 
v * 4 , 
1 


of his court, who had ill behaved themſelves ; to 
puniſh them, I fay, ſeverely, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
crowned, cauſed thoſe offenders to conſpire againſt 
him. Occaſio autem hujus ſceleris ſpecialiter fuiſſe dici- 
tur, quia ipſe, lanquam virtugſus & audax, verbo & 
Facto monſtrabat ſe welle punire aliguos quos widebat cri- 
minoſos & male ſe habentes, quam primum per corona- 
tionem plenum dominium dicti regni ad ipſum perweniſſet. 
De quo male fibi conſeii & merito formidantes cogitawe- 
runt adverſus eum modo premiſſo fibi ipſis præcadere (72). 
But theſe conſpirators muſt needs have been animated 
by a perſohal hatred, beſides the deſire of preventing 
their own puniſhment, by their proceedihg to ſuch a 
heighth of inhumanity. They tormented him bar 
borouſly in all his members, and were ſo far from 
ſparing thoſe we forbear to name, that they exerciſed 
their greateſt cruelties upon them. The informations 
Clement VI, cauſed to be exhibited againſt the mur- 
derers, contain ſo many barbarous particulars, that 
they cannot be read without horror. Statim cùm 
* rium quod eſt ante camieram, aliqui poſuerunt ma- 
nus ad os, ut clamare non poſſet, & ita impreſſerunt 
illos ganteletos ferreos circa os ejus, quod etiam 


vero funem in collo poſuerunt ut ſtrangularent eum, 
ſicut etiam characteres poſt mortem oſtendebant. 


traxerunt quod multi qui dicebant ſe vidiſſe retule- 


de capite evulſerunt. Alii eum in pratum trahendo 
projecerunt. Alii dicunt quod cum fune cum qua 
eum ſtrangulaverant eum quaſi ſuſpenſum in pratum 
projecerunt. Alii ſuper cum cum genibus aſcende- 
runt, & eum uſque ad compaſſionem cordis oppreſ- 
ſerunt. Et audivi quod etiam de hoc veſtigia exte- 
rius apparebant. Fuit etiam nobis dictum quod vo- 
lebant eum projicere in puteum profundum, ſicut 
projectus fuerat ille ſanctus Jeremias in foveam, & 
poſtea dicere quod iverat extra regnum de conſilio 


ubi eſſet. Et perfeciſſent, niſi nutrix dicti Regis 
according to their meſſage, as far as the gallery leading 
to the chamber, ſome clapped their hands before his 


fo hard with their ſteel gauntlets, that the marks and 
impreſſions of them remained viſible after his death. 
Others put a rope about his neck, and ſtrangled him; 
the marks of wwhich, were alſo to be ſeen after his 
death. Others laid hold of his genitals, and pulled 
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(72) Prima Vita 


Clementis VI, 


pag. 246, Edit. 


Paluziane 


1693s 


per eos vocatus venit ad gayphum vel deambulato- | 


veſtigia & characteres apparebant poſt mortem. Alii 


Alii vero receperunt eum per genitalia, & adeo 


runt mihi quod tranſcendebant genua. Alii capillos 


aliquorum fidelium ſibi, qui diſpoſuerunt poſtea ca- 
pere & mittere Regi Ungariæ captivos ac ſi ſcirent 


ociùs occurriſſet (73). - - - - As foon as he was come, (73) Clem. VI, 


in Collatione 
facta contra in- 
terfectores An- 


mouth to prevent his crying out, and preſſed his face dre, apud Balu- 


zium, Notis ad 
Vitas Paparum 


Avenionenſium, 


ag. 860. 


* them with ſuch violence, that, as I have been in- 


formed by ſeveral who ſay they ſaw them, they hung 
* down below his knees. Others tore the hair from his 
© head. Others dragged him out and threw him into a 


« field. Others ſay, that he was thrown into the field 
« eavith the rope he was ſtrangled with, as if he had 


© been hung up. Others got upon him with their knees, 
and bruiſed his breaſt with all their force. And 1 
* have heard, there alſo appeared external marks of this 
violence. It has been likewiſe reported to us, that they 
© intended to have thrown him into a "of avell, as the 
© prophet Feremiah was into a fit; afterwards, to 
« give out that he was gone out of the kingdom by the 
advice of his favourites, who they determined afterwards 
to take and ſend captives to the king of Hungary, as 
if they had known where he was. And that they had 
executed this deſign, if the nurſe of the ſaid king had 
not ſurprized them.” | 


„ 


NAPLES (Joan II QukE ENO) deſcended from Charles. of Anjou, brother of 
St Lewis [AJ, was the daughter of Charles of Durazzo, who cauſed queen Joan I, — 


[4] She was deſcended from Charles of Anjou, bro- 
ther of St Lewis.) The relation was thus. She was 
daughter of Charles of Durazzo the third of that name, 


Who was ſon of Lewis of Durazzo, count of Gravina, 


whoſe father was John of Durazzo, brother of Robert 


king of Naples, and ſon of Charles the Lame, ſon 


St Lewis (1). It is eaſy to apprehend by this Genealo- 

ical account, that John of Durazzo, brother of 
Robert, founded the branch of Durazzo : he died the 
fifth of April 1335, leaving three ſons, Charles, Lewis, 
and Robert. | | 


Charles married Mary fiſter of Joan, the firſt of that 


(1) See Father 
Anſelme's 
Genealogical 
Hiſtory of the 
Houſe of France, 


and ſucceflor of Charles of Anjou, brother of — _ of Naples : he was both adviſer 4 fag, 35h, Ce. 
| or 
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(a) Correct Fa- 
ther Anſelme, 
Hiſt. Geneal. de 
la Maiſon de 
Frante, 

Bim duke of 
Auſtraſia. 


(2) Mexerai's 
Chronological 
Abridgment, . 
Tom, 11¹ , Pag. 
30. 


3) An ſelme, ubi 
upra, Pag. 355» 


(4) Collenuccio, 
lib. v, fol $3. 


(5) Tomaſo 
Coſto, in bis Sup- 
pPlements to Col- 
lenuccio, fol. 
112, werſo, who 
quotes Matthew 
Pillam, 


(6) Ia. ib, 


;8, bo can following was married to 


be put to death. She was born in 237 1, and married to William of Auſtria (a) about 
ie year 1403. She We a widow in 1406 (b). Ladiſlaus, her brother, king of N 


dying without law 


actor in the death of king Andrew (2). He auas made 
lieutenant: general, and governour of the kingdom of Na- 
ples, when Joan retired into Provence, upon the coming 
of Lewis king of Hungary into Italy (3). He was not 
able to oppoſe the Hungarians, but was vanquiſhed, 
taken, and beheaded (4). Others (5) ſay, that he made 
no reſiſtance but went over with other lords, to pay 
homage to the King of Hungary ; and, that the 
king having convicted him of the death of Andrew, 
firſt put him to death, and afterwards hanged him. 
'The greateſt evidence againſt him was a letter he had 
written to the count of Artois: * Dicendo al Duca 
di Durazzo che gli moſtraſſe il luogo, dove fu 
* morto ſuo fratello. E benche il Duca negaſſe di 
* faperlo il Re lo convinſe con moſtrargli una lettera 
© ſcritta da eſſo Duca a Carlo d'Artois, intorno al 
© trattato della detta morte, e chiamandolo traditore 
© lo fece in quell inſtante occidere e buttar dal me- 
deſimo verone, ond'era ftato buttato Andrea (6). 
6 - - - - - The king commanding the duke of Durazzo, to 
« ſhea him the place where his brother was killed, which 
the duke pretending to be ignorant of, he convicted him 


H producing a letter under his own hand to Charles of 
© Artois, containing the particulars of that murder, and 


(7) Father An- 
ſelme, ubi ſu- 
pra, pag. 356, 

357» 


(3) Mezerai's 
Chronological A- 
bridgment, Tom, 
ul, pages 118. 


(9) Ibid. fag. 
128. 


(10) In the re- 
mark [O] of 
the foregoing 


article 


(11) Anſelme, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
359 


(12) In the re- 
mark [E], in 
the paſſage of 
Mezerai. 


© calling him traitor, ordered him that inſtant to be put 
to death, and expoſed in the very ſame place where An- 
© drew had been thrown.” Charles of Durazzo left 


no ſon, whatever Collenuccio pretends, but only four 


daughters. | ee e 5 
Lewis of Durazzo, his brother, count of Gravina, 


abas impriſoned in the caſtle dell' Ouo at Naples, by or- 


der of queen Joan I, on a ſuſpicion ſhe had, that he 
intended to invade her dominions, and had poiſon given 
him of which he died in the year 1362. He was 
buried in the monaſtery of the Nuns of Santa Croce at 
Naples. Some place his death in the month of F une, and 
others on the tewenty-ſecond of Fuly (7). He left one ſon 
named Charles, who retired to the court of Lewis 
king of Hungary; to whom he did very great ſer- 
vices, being. general of his army againſt the Venetians. 
He happily ended that war, which procured him the 
honourable firname, de la Pace. It was he who was 


ſent to Naples to expel queen Joan, when the king 
of Hungary was ſollicited by Pope Urban to take 


poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Charles was under infi- 
nite obligations to this queen; ſhe had brought him up 
tenderly in her court, as her own fon ; ſhe had married 
him to the princeſs Margaret her niece ; ſhe deſigned him 
for her ſucceſſor, and even at that wery time had his children 
ewith her. Yet the execrable ambition of reigning made 
him ungrateful, and broke thro' all thoſe ties. e Was 
crowned king of Sicily at Rome, in the beginning of the 
year 1381. He afterwards marched for Naples ; where, 
having been received without reſiſtance, he beſieged the 


queen in tbe caſtle del Ouo, and forced her at laft 10 


ſurrender herſelf, after having defeated and taken, Otho 
of Brunſawic, her huſband, and cauſed her to be ſtrangled 
in priſon in the year 1382 (8). In the mean time 
Lewis of Anjou, brother of Charles V, king of 
France, had been adopted by queen Joan, and crowned 
at Avignon by Pope Clement VII. The news of the 
tragical death of this queen, did not hinder him from 
5 6 a fine army into the kingdom of Naples, to 
drive Charles thence ; but he was ſo unfortunate, that 
famine deſtroyed his troops, and he died of grief in 
the year 1384 (9). Charles, by this means, re- 
mained in quiet poſſeſſion of that kingdom. He after- 
wards fell out with the Pope ; but having been invited 
by the Hupgarians, who were diſſatisfied with the 

overnment of the daughter and widow of their king, 
be went into Hungary, and was crowned by the a 
biſhop of Gran. He was ſoon after taken off by the 
contrivance of the 2 as has before been 
laid (10). His ſon, Ladiſlausy fucceeded him, and van. 
quiſhed Lewis II, duke of Anjou, who endeayoured 
to maintain his father's right. This Ladiflaus was a 
brave and bold prince, and had he lived longer might 
have done great things. He died the ſixteenth of 
Auguſt in the year 1414, aged thirty-eight years (11). 
We ſhall ſee hereafter (12), how he was put ty 


I ifſue in 1414, ſhe ſucceeded him in his kingdom, and the year eines che, 
James of Bourbon. This prince, not being able to endure ee 


her ſcandalous life, deprived her both of her galant, and of all her authority [B]. 


aples, ) f. he FR 


5 Houſe of 
rance, pag. 
J 58. * 


death. His ſiſter Joan, treated of a in this article, ſuc- 


E, 


ceeded him. „ 3 
Robert of Durazzo took upon him the title of 
« prince of the Morea. He was arreſted in the city of 
* Averſa, and carried priſoner into Hungary, together 
with his brother the count of Gravina, by order of 
* the king of Hungary. Having been, ſet at liberty 
in the year 1352, he came into France, where he 
* Challenged Lewis king of Hungary, accuſing him 
of having put to death his brother Charles of Du- 
© razzo, without any cauſe or reaſon. Some time 
after, being in the retinue of king John, he was 


at the fatal battle of Poictiers; where be died“ Chron. of 


0 honourably in the field the nineteenth of September Brother Ptolemy 


© 1356 (13). 1 e of Lucca. 
[B] James of Bourbon depri ved her both of ber ga- 

lant, and of all her authority.) When ſhe went home to (73) Anf, 

her huſband * ſhe carried along with her a Neapolitan d. ar. 355 

* gentleman, named Pandolfo Alopo; whom ſhe ex- | 

* ceedingly countenanced, and created her chamberlain : 

© her chamberlain he was indeed, for he waited on 

© her conſtantly and generally in her chamber both 

day and night; but not without ſevere reflexions of 

* the courtiers and people. To appeaſe them there- 

fore, and to purſue the advice of her ſtates, ſhe 

reſolved to marry, and took for her huſband James 

of Narbonne, as the hiſtory of Naples ſays: but 

Meſſire Olivier de la Marche, N N and faith- 

ful Hiſtorian, calls him James of Bourbon ; which 

I believe is more agreeable to truth, ſince he lived 

in that time. In treating this marriage, it was 

ſtipulated, that he ſhould not bear the title of king, 

but only that of prince, duke, or count, but he 

never would make uſe of any other than his ac- 

cuſtomed title. At length the queen's captains, 

who envied and hated both Pandolfo, her minion, and 

Sforza, put it into his head to aſſume the title of 

king ; wherefore, going one day to wait on hint, 

they all ſaluted him by that title, except the brave 

Sforza, who would ſtile him only count: upon 

which, by the advice of thoſe about him, Sforza 

was ſent to priſon and whipped with cords, and Pan- 

dolfo beheaded. . . . . As for the queen, he laid her 

aſide, leaving her no manner of authority, and, in 

a manner, ſhut her up and confined her to her 

chamber, ſeldom or never admitting her either to 

his preſence or bed ; but driving her from him, 

and even giving her a great many hard names, 

while the queen artfully and very maliciouſly diſſem- 

bled her reſentment (14). Brantome has taken all (14) Brantone, 

this from, Pandolfo Collenuccio (15). * Tutto il Vies des Danes 

governo di ſe, della corte, e del regno poſe in ma- Iluſtres, i: 

no a Pandolfello Alopo Napolitano : Conte Camer- 394 

lengo e belliſſimo giovene, e ſuo creato, il quale (15) Pandlfo 

ella ſommamente amava; e havendolo menato ſeco Collenucco, 

quando andò a marito al Duca di Sterlic (16), mor- Hiſt. del . 

to il Duca il rimenò a Napoli, e ſempre lo tenne 4 Napoli, : 

con publica infamia di venereo commercio con /* ee 97” 

lei. . . (17) il Conte Giacome . . . poſta la Regina (x6) Nail 

da parte non le laſciava maneggiar coſa alcuna, e in prantome, 1 

alcune camere quaſi relegata la teneva, non ammet- Collenuccio, lt 

tendola molte volte ne anche a gli atti matrimoniali, 2d 0! 4 

e con repulſe e villane parole da ſe lontana la tene- fn be 

va. - - - The whole government of her perſon, of her grand, Auſtia i 

court, aud of ber kingdom, ſhe put into the hand of called in lib. 

Pandolſo Alopo, a Neapolitan, lord chamberlain, a moſt Dutch 2 - 

beautiful young man, and her favourite, with whom " wah, * FS, 

* ſhe wwas extremely in love; and having taken him a- WO Collenuc- 

*. long with her when he went 10 her huſband the duke cio had bis D 

: 4 Auſtria, when that duke was dead fhe brought him di Sterlic, 2 

© back to Naples, and conflantly kept him <with public Bi ancome, FX 

* ſcandal of admitting him to her bed. . . count 7 Ke ele de Ster- 

« ſet the queen aſide, not permitting her to concern her ſelf lich. 

© iy any affairs, and kept her as it were a priſoner in 

* her chamber, rarely admitting or lying wvith her, re- (17) ld. 27 

. 72 her with opprobrious lauguage. | nucgio, ibs 
Note, that Brantome imagined falſely that Olivier 94 

de la Marche and Pandolfo Collenuccio diſagree con- 

cerning the huſband of \ Joan. It is eaſy to ſee 

they agree very well. 
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18) Olivier de 
| Marche, Me- 
moires, lib. i, 
cap. i, pag. mM. 
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(19) Collenuccio, 
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But he was not politic enough to maintain himſelf againſt the ſtratagems of this 0) Grantomns; it 
princeſs [C]: for ſhe. got the better of him, and proſecuted her advantage ſo cloſely, 


havin 


LES. 307 


is Lives of 11- 


that ſhe obliged him to return to France, where he turned Monk (c). The queen e K 


pag. 388, & 


g rid her ſelf of ſuch a huſband, ſoon found her ſelf involved in new troubles; 7. fillies hin 


for ſhe had ſo far diſobliged the brave Sforza of Cotignola, that he ſollicited Lewis of . 
Anjou to make.a conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples, and he put himſelf at the head of (4) Ste Fathet 
the malecontents. Pope Martin V favoured Lewis of Anjou, who laid ſiege to Naples eg 


both by ſea and land, and had certainly made himſelf maſter of it, had not Alphonſus erat $chiim, 


of Arragon ſent a powerful ſuccour to the queen. He gave her this aſſiſtance on account * 


of her having promiſed to adopt him. She was as 


good as her word; but ſhe was ſo () And not 


ill treated by this ungrateful prince that fhe revoked her adoption, and transferred it to 434 as Mes- 


Lewis of Anjou (d). This prince reduced all the cities which held for Alphonſus, 8 
behaved himſelf ſo well towards the queen, that when he died in the month of November ge os 
1434 (e), the grief ſhe conceived for the loſs of him was the occaſion of her own death not 


rai fays in his 


long after (f) [DJ. She appointed for her heir Renatus of Anjou (g), who had not a force be ſecond 


queen was married to a very handſome and wirtuous 


knight of the blood royal of France, and of the houſe of 


Bourbon, both by name and arms, called Meſſire F ames 


of Bourbon, Count de la Marche (18). The latter ſays, 


« eleſſe Giacomo di Narbona Provenzale, Conte della 
Marca, e di ſtirpe regale di Francia ancor' egli (19). 
© - - - She pitched upon James of Narbonne in Provence, 


© count de la Marche, and alſo 25 the blood royal of 
* 


France. They both ſpeak of the ſame man, and 
draw his character in a very plain manner; all the 


difference conſiſts in this, the Italian author makes 


him of Provence, and calls him James of Narbonne. 


He was certainly miſtaken in the firſt reſpect; but as 


to the laſt, I believe it is only an error of the preſs, 


in putting Narbona for Borbone. If the Printer of 
Collenuccio did not make this miſtake, it might very 


(20) Mezerai, 


Hiſtory of 


pag. 627. 


probably be found in the authors which Collenuccio 
copied, and that either thro' the negligence of the 
Tranſcribers or Printers. We muſt not quit this ſub- 
je& without rectify ing two miſtakes of Mezerai. A 


though Joan, ſays he (20), was firſt married to F ames 


of Bourbon, fon of Fohn count de la Marche, yet was 


France, Tom, ii, ſhe nevertheleſs governed by the counſels of Pandolfo Alopo, 


and Mutio Sforza, the ſtock of the Sforza's dukes of Mi- 
lan, who were ſaid to be ber friends. This is to ſup- 
Poſe, 1. 'That Joan had never been married before ſhe 
was wife to James of Bourbon; and, 2. That ſhe 
married another huſband, after ſhe had loſt this. Now 
theſe ſuppoſitions are falſe. If 1 were to take notice 


of the incorrectneſs of his ſtile, I ſhould make a 
third remark on this Hiſtorian 3 for the order of his 


words would incline us to believe, that the Sforza's 
dukes of Milan were eſteemed friends of queen Joan. 


[C] He avas not politic enough to maintain himſelf a- 


gainſt the ftratagems of this princeſs.] * She played 


her part ſo well, that one Giulio Ceſare of Capua, 
who had formerly offended her, to make his peace, 


offered to kill her huſband James; ſhe, not leſs 


crafty than malicious, took hold of this occaſion, 


t 

* as well to revenge herſelf on Giulio, as to regam 
© the confidence of her huſband, and to recover her 
* former liberty. Seeming therefore to hearken to 
* the propoſal, ſhe bid him conſider well the buſineſs, 
* and do it diſcreetly and ſafely, and put him off for 
* eight days. In the mean while, acquainting the 
* king with the whole matter, ſhe concealed him 
5 with ſome of his moſt faithful domeſtics well 
* armed in her cloſet; and the eighth day being 
come, ſhe ordered Giulio to come privately into 
* her chamber, where ſhe made him repeat to her 
* loud enough to be heard, his whole contrivance, 
* and the manner of executing it; all which James 
having underſtood ruſhed out upon him, and had 
* him publickly beheaded, and at the ſame time took 
* occaſion from hence to expreſs the higheſt opinion 
* and regard for the queen, as the moſt loyal of 
* wives. Coff fe pigliano le wolpe, ſays the Italian 
proverb, This is the way to catch the fox. Soon af- 
ter therefore he ſet the queen at liberty, and gave 


* 


* her leave to keep her court as formely, and enjoy 


* herſelf, and govern every thing at her pleaſure; 

* by which means, being one day at a banquet pre- 

* pared for him on purpoſe ; ſhe ſeeing her opportu- 
$3” | 2 


c 
- 
0 
in a Genoeſe ſhip, which happened to be then in 
o 
o 


ment, the reſpect he had all along paid her (22). 


ſufficient to poſſeſs himſelf of the kingdom. And therefore left his deſcendants only a bare ro og 
title. He was better qualified to make a quiet ſtate happy, than to reduce a rebellious 
one; and ſpent more time in painting than in preparing for an expedition [E]. 


1435s. 

(g) He was bro 
The ther of Lewis; 
. true 


nity, contrived the matter ſo well, by the aſſiſtance 
of her friends and accomplices, that ſhe grew the 
ſtrongeſt, and, with great acclamations of the people, 
and of ſome of the grandees, ſhe cauſed the French 
officers to be ſeized, put to death and plundered, 
and the king her huſband to be impriſoned in the 
caſtle dell' Ovo, where he found means to embark 


in the port, and was hired to carry him to Taranto, 

where the queen ordered him to be beſieged, but 

he not being able to hold out long againſt her ſur- 

rendered it, and got away into France, where he 

turned Monk, and paſſed the remainder of his days 

in a monaſtery (2 1).“ | . 1) Brantomey 

[D] The grief ſhe conceived at the bſs of Leavis of Pames Iuftreds 
Anjou, deprived her of life.] Her concern was the more P. 386. 
afflicting, in that ſhe had not anſwered by a like treat- 


LEE] Renatus of Anjou. ſpent more time in Paint- exiguæ tam pa- 
ing, than in preparing for an expedition.) See what an tientis & obſe- 


Italian author ſays on this head. © Qualis avorum me- fi 3 


. l | * bite curæ, mor- 
* moria Renatus Neapolitanus Rex fuit. Hic enim tique ei ſumm3 


* pictura maxime delectabatur, & ob ejus ſtudium res ingratitudine con- 
* maximas conficere negligebat. Illum & familiares, ciliatæ ingentibus 


cuſavit. Spon- 


non eſſe dies nocteſque in pingendo conſumere, ſem- dan. ad ann. 


perque tabellas contemplari, & de figuratione cor- 
porum diſceptare. Ad quos reſpondebat ſe 
non minus pictorem quam Regem natum eſſe. 
At quam melius conſuluiſſet fibi & poſteris 
ſuis, ſi tantam curam non egiſſet artis illius 
pulcerrimæ quidem, ſed Regibus nunquam admodum 
neceſſariæ, profecto ex illo regio ſolio non excidiſſet, 
nec privatus in Galliam Narbonenſem navigaſſet (23). 


K M W vn. W W 9 


A 


the memory of our anceſtors. For he was moſtly delight- cyonius, in Me- 
ed with Painting, and for the ſake of that neglected dice Legato po- 
matters of the greateſt conſequence. 
neighbouring princes adviſed him that it was below 

the regal dignity towaſte the day and night in Painting, 

and to be always contemplating pictures, and diſputing a- 

bout the proportion of figures. To whom he anſwered 

that he was as much born a Painter as a Hing. But | 

* how much better <would he have conſulted both him- * Michiel de 

* ſelf and his poſterity, if he had beſtowed leſs application Montagne in his 
* upon an art which is very engaging indeed in itſelf, Hays, book ii, 
* but very unneceſſary to kings ; he certainly would newer 1 wha 5 a hs 80 
* have loft his crown, nor have ſailed in a private fla- "" IS being 
tion into Provence.” Let us add to this teſtimony a- at Bar le Duc, 
nother of a French Hiſtorian. © He ſpent his time he faw a picture 
* in drawing pictures ſo excellent * that they are yet _ 9 
© to be ſeen in the city of Aix. He was painting a e 
partridge when news was brought him of the loſs of himſelf, preſent- 
the kingdom of Naples, yet would not give over ed to king Fran- 
his work; ſo much pleaſure did he take in it (24).” I. 

Balzac, having ſaid that Lewis XIII, did not mif- ; ; 
pend his time in exerciſes unbecoming a king, adds (74) Matthew's 


R * A * * a _ * 


theſe words (25): I do not doubt but he had read with oy of Levis . 


XI, I. iz, tar. 
a great deal of indignation the flory of king Renatus, laſt m. 503. OY 
earl of Provence, who was found fini/aing the pictune of 
a partridge, by the perſon a brought him neaws of the (25) Balzae, in 
boſs of his kingdom of Sicily 3 and [ likewiſe afſure my _— OT ch, 
felf that if Selim, emperor of the Turks, had not 3 = $, * he 

| Hure 


and Chronological = 


(. 22) Sero nimis 


& propinqui reguli admonebant, è dignitate regia gemitibus ſeſe in- 


1434, num, 16. 


- = = = - Like what Renatus, king of Naples, wvas in (23) Perm Al- 


His frien ds: nrtd ſteriore de Exilio- 
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true ſucceſſor of this princeſs was Alphonſus of Arragon, of whom I ſpeak in the following 
article. None deny but the queen diſhonoured her ſelf greatly by her laſciviouſneſs [F J. 
Brantome vindicates her very poorly [G]. It was perhaps to expiate this crime, that 


This was the picture he drew and made public, repreſented a battle PS, ſame manner that Paul Jovius has endeavoured to de- 
battle he gained he had gained, this king would not eafily have pardoned fend the voluptuous life of Leo X, as I have before 


w NN king him the diſcovering to the world that he auas @ Pain- obſerved (38), the reflexions I have made on ſuch (43) Remark (0 Co 
MM ter. Mr de Scuderi obſerves, that Selim ſent. this kind of apologies may there alſo be ſeen. But I muſt [0] of the and; . „% 
battle, painted ævith his own hand, to the Venetians, add, that there is a great deal of difference betwen the cle LRO x, 3 


(26 Scuderi, II- 99 preſerve it to this day in their treaſury (26). This public laſciviouſneſs of a king, and the ſcandalous a- 
luſtre Baſſa, Tom, employment of Selim did no injury to his memory, mours of a queen. Without doubt it would be much Cos IA. 
1, Pag. 326. 


40) Th 

ay, not 
becauſe it did not hinder him from conquering; but better for the ſubjects that their prince ſhould ſcan- 7195 upon the HR 
a like application diſhonoured the good king Rena- dalize them with a great number of baſtards, than fen, WE - 
tus, who loſt almoſt all his dominions. A certain load them with taxes, and tyrannize over them: and 5 | | 
Painter having ſeen a picture of this king Rena- it is very poſlible a prince, inordinately given to 4. Fas 
tus at Aix, faid, after having admired it, that it = 3 


ruin. 


(27) Le Pays, 
Nouvelles Oeu- 
vres. Part ii, 
livr, 1, Letter 
XXXv, pag. m. 


77, 72. 


(28) See Mat- 
thew, Hiſt. of 


Lewis XI, pag. 


© was a great pity Renatus was a king, and that he 
© had not been a Painter by profeſſion (27). Note 


the inhabitants of Provence were very happy under 


this painting king (28), who lived a long time (29). 
[EF] No body avill deny but this queen diſhonoured 

herſelf greatly by her laſeiviouſneſs.] Let us alledge 

firſt, the words of Pandolfo Collenuccio : Fama Laf- 


cio di ſe inſtabile e impudica, dicendiſi di lei, che nella 


inſtabilita ſola fu ſtabile, e che ſempre era ſtata innamora- 


ta, hawvendo in piu modi e con molti la ſua laſcivia mac- 


503 z and Ruff, chiata; ma ſopra tutto con Pandolfello Alhpo, e Urbano 


Hiſtory of Mar- 


ſeilles, Tom. 7, 
| pag. 269, S 
Her. 


(29) He died in 
the year 1480. 


(30) Collenuccio, 


lib. v, ſub fin. 


fol. 100, verſo. 


(31) Dames II- 
luſtres, pag. 
|} 


(32) Tomaſo 


Auriglia, e M. Giovanni Caracciolo gran Siniſcalco, tut- 
ti tre Gentilhuomini, e molto deftri, virtugſi, e coſtuma- 


ti; ma ſopra ogni coſa di perſona e effigie belliſſima (30). 


Brantome (31) has tranſlated this after the following 
manner. * Now the hiſtory of * * ſays, this queen 
left behind her the character of a woman of great 
© lewdneſs and inconſtancy ; inſomuch, that it was 
* ſaid of her, that ſhe was conſtant in nothing but in 
inconſtancy, and that ſhe was always in love with 


* ſome body or other, indulging herſelf in carnal plea- 


« ſures with various perſons, and in various ways. 


Thus far Brantome : Collenuccio concludes thus, but 


© above all, with Pandolf Alopo, Urban Auriglia, and 
John Caracciolo high-ſteward, all three gentlemen, 
and of great abilities, virtues, and accompliſhments, 
© but more particularly remarkable for their handſome- 
* neſs.” Collenucciois ſo well known for partiality againſt 
the houſe of Anjou, that not only the French Hi- 
ſtorians, but alſo ſome Italians (32) have cenſured his 


Cofto, Summon- virulency and calumnies, and principally in regard 


te, &c, 


( 33 Mezerai, 
Chronolog. A- 
bridg. Tom. iii, 


to queen Joan, the firſt of that name. But they paſs 


over and even follow his account of Joan II. Is 
not this a plain ſign that the irregularities of the for- 
mer are doubtful, and that thoſe of the latter are in- 
conteſtable? The paſſage I am going to quote is very 
curious: As Ladiſlaus (33) was very much given 


© to women, and — hated for his cruelties, 


© he was this year poiſoned after a baſe manner, recei- 


Pag. 190, in the „ ving his death from the very ſource of pleaſure and 


year 1414. See 


alſo his great 


© life. A Phyſician perceiving his familiarity with his 


Hiſtory, Jom. ii, daughter, gave her a poyſonous drug to rub herſelf 


Pag. 627. 


(34) Collenuccio 
relates this at 


large, lib. v, fol. 


93, and Bran- 
tome after him, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
404. 


(35) In the re- 
mark [ H ], ci- 
tation (45). 


_ * withal, which ſhe thought was a philtre to raiſe a 


« greater deſire in her lover, but it proved the caufe 
of both their deaths (34). The king's ſiſter Joan II, 
« relict of William of Auſtria, ſucceeded him. She 
* was then four and forty years old; and yet this age 
far from abating her paſſions, had inflamed them to 
the greateſt degree.” See what I quote from Spon- 
danus (35) ; and alſo obſerve, that tho' the Jeſuit 
Maimbourg played ſo much the panegyriſt and apo- 
logiſt in favour of the firſt Joan, yet he confeſſes of 
this, that ſhe diſbonoured her reign by her exceeding ſcanda- 
ous life; and that ſhe at length abandoned 35575 


* derable fault a great and fair princeſs can be guilty 
of, whereas that is the moſt ſhocking, when ſhe is 
wicked, revengeful; and tyrannical, as ſome are, to 
* the very great damage of their poor ſubjects, who 
* ſuffer little or nothing from their amours; which 


women, may preſerve order in his dominions, make 
Juſtice and commerce flouriſh, and no way injure any 
of his ſubjects. I confeſs alſo a people may be more 
happy under an unchaſte queen, in wh 

gently and prudently, than under one who is chaſte, 
yet withal covetous, cruel, and ambitious : 'This ad- 


mits of no difficulty, but it ſeems to me morally im- 
poſſible, that, in a country where the laws of religion, 
and of worldly honour, are ſo ſevere againſt female 
unchaſtity, as they are in our weſtern parts of the 


world, a people ſhould be happy under a queen who 


tramples under foot modeſty and that virtue, which is 
the greateſt ornament of her ſex. The allowances uſually 


given to the unlawful amours of a monarch, hinder us 


trom concluding, that his giving ſuch a.looſe to that 


paſſion, will likewiſe make him uncapable of govern- 


ing himſelf in any other affairs. Whereas the ſeveri- 


ty of the laws of worldly honour againſt the public 
indecencies of a woman, of what quality ſoever, in- 
duces us to believe, that a queen who has tranſgreſſed 


thoſe bounds, will ſtop at no exceſs whatſoever. 
She muſt neceſſarily have loſt all manner of 


ſhame, ſhe muſt be inſenſible of glory, ſhe muſt 
have a mean ſoul, who can reſolve to ſacrifice her 
honour and conſcience, and the eſteem of the public, 


to a criminal paſſion, which ſhe has conceived either 


for one of her domeſtics or vaſſals. Can the ſubjects of 


ſuch a princeſs have any regard for her, after they 


have formed ſuch an idea of her, from ſuch plauſible 
reaſons? Can they avoid having the laſt contempt 


for her; and is not ſuch a contempt the cauſe of ſedi- 
tions? Beſides, it is next to impoſſible but that ſuch 


an immodeſt conduct in a queen muſt likewiſe debauch 


all the ladies of her court, and thus ſpread through- 


out her kingdom a pernicious neglect of theſe laws 
of decency and modeſty, which 
to the preſerving in the world that remnant of cha- 
ſtity which it is yet in poſſeſſion of. By this means 


what was only deſpiſed before will immediately become 


inſufferable and abominable to all who have that re- 
gard they ought to have to the public good. What 


can be expected from all this, but factions and re- 


volts ? 'The amours of a king are not liable to the 
lame inconveniences. Ambition, a deſire of growing 


more powerful, a falſe idea of grandeur, have almoſt 
always had a greater ſhare in the downfal of their fa- 
vourites, than love: where as an amorous queen is wholly 


plunged into thoſe diſorders, which debaſe her, by 
the brutal paſſion for c#rnal pleaſures, We may add 


this farther conſideration. A queen who abandons her 


ſelf to her galants, becomes their ſlave ; ſhe can deny 
them nothing ; it is not ſhe, but they, properly ſpeak- 


ing, who reign, Their vanity, and their other paf- 


ſions, which are a ſource of diſorders, fruitful enough 
of themſelves, become yet more fatal thro' the jealou- 
ſies they raiſe in the minds of men of higheſt rank. 
They concert meaſures to ſapplant them, they cabal, 


they form parties, and inflame the people. Can any 


ſubjects be happy under ſuch a government? experience 
confirms what I ſay; for hiſtory ſcarce furniſhes us 
with any examples of amorous queens, who have 

ven a looſe to their liſt, whoſe reigns have not 


unfortunate. What troubles were there not in 


the kingdom of Naples during the reigns of theſe 
two Joans ? What wars of all kinds? What plundering ? 
ſo that we may conclude, contrary to the opinion of 
Brantome, that leudneſs in a queen is a very blamea- 


ble vice, and a capital defect. It is an offence from 


(37) Brantome, « is an I have kn lickly urged by which th le i 
s argument ve known ickly ur which the people have reaſon to apprehend the mo 
pag. e a certain great man (37) It wo ater the dreadful conſequences. 
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92, ver; 
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ſhe was liberal to the church, and that ſhe 


Bartolomeo Cog'ione | / ]. 


A Civilian who lived at that time, made this quib- 
ble in Italian againſt the firſt Joan. She has been, ſays 
n Colenuccio, he (39), not the Regina, but the Rowina (40), of the 
YA fol. 86, kingdom of Naples, there was alſo a prophetic verſe 
21 | made on the ſecond. Joan, importing that ſhe ſhould 
be the deſtruction of her country. Della quale un ver- 


40 5 78 to fo profetico per il reame ft diceva : 
fayy no 


queen, but the 


ruin. 


Ultima Durazz i het Deſtructio Regni (41). 


41 Collenuccio, Of whom was made this prophetical verſe, which was 
abi ſupra, %, current in that kingdom. 

92, 5e. 

Under the conduct of this royal whore, 

Durazza's realm ſhall fall to riſe no more. 


This Civilian was for the Salique law: he was not for 
42 Ponendovi admitting women to the throne (42) All things du- 
quelti due ver ly weighed and conſidered, one ſhould be obliged to 
„ biaſimo del fe- Confeſs that the laws which permit kingdoms to fall to 
ee, the diflaf, have not been wiſely eſtabliſhed. It is 
ee, ger: t5ta not that women have leſs wit or leſs capacity than men: 

E mat jimul oh! there have been ſome who have reigned with ſo much 

! „ glory, and who have aſcended the throne, with ſuch cou- 

3 rage, wiſdom, and ability, that the greateſt of kings have 
{quali verſi in ſcarce deſerved to be compared with them: but then 
eule er noſtro ſuo- it happens accidentally that thoſe ſtates which obſerve 
nano coli, not the Salique law, are expoſed to ſeveral inconve- 
© La vulva reg: niences for want of it; of which this is not the leaſt, 
« pe, ohime gri- : . . 
% Je nene, that he who marries the heireſs of the crown, is al- 
: 1] feminil go- molt always at variance both with his ſubjects and 
* verno il regno with his queen. They, for the moſt part, look up- 
Aaron on him only as the huſband of their queen and not 
4. fil, $6, "+ their king, while ſhe is not diſpleaſed to have them 

do ſo, but even ſometimes refuſes to allow him the 


title of king. It is from hence that infinite diſorders 


the two Joans. Conſult the Hiſtory of England under the 
reign of queen Mary, wife of Philip II. The father and 
grand-father of this latter under-went a like tryal, 
the one in Spain, and the other in the Low-Countries. 
Father le Moyne furniſhes me with a ſupplement : 
he has refuted by very good arguments the looſe mo- 
rality of Taſſo: he ſuppoſes that this famous Poet be- 
ing in love with the princeſs Eleonora d' Eſt, ſacrificed 
the intereſts of virtue to thoſe of his paſſion, in main- 
(43) Father Le taining that chaſtity was not neceſſary to any but wo- 
* Galer. men of low rank (43). This wicked Philoſophy was 
Femmes for- : | f | 
wn, fig; . 193. vigorouſly attacked, and among other remarks on it 
with this. The honour of the public is inſepara- 

* ble from that of private perſons, contrary to 
this new morality of Taſſo. Immodeſty is not 
only more baſe and odious in perſons of figure : but 
alſo more contagious and of more dangerous conſe- 
quence. An ill example is ike an infected air, 
which is always to be dreaded, from what quarter 


ſpread. But it is attended with a more ſubtle poi- 
{44) Id. ib. pag, ſon, and a more penetrating malignity when it 
5 comes from great families; when it is blown from a 
mouth of authority; when it is propagated in rich 
and golden robes: and if at this very day princeſſes, 
and thoſe who approach their quality, ſhould de- 
clare for Taſſo's wicked doctrine; to morrow eve- 
ry body would believe it honourable to copy after 
their amours, and the licentiouſneſs of theſe ladies 
would come into faſhion, as well as their cloaths and 
head-drefles (44). N 
[H] It was perhaps to attone for her leudneſs, that 


(45) Spondanus, 


faid in the year 
1414, mum, 6, 
Fag. 734. 
Succeſſit in reg- 
num ſoror ejus 
7 anna hujus no- 
minis ſecunda 
viqua Guill mi 
1 to oppreſs the Fews.] Spondanus ſays thus 
ens him 44, much expreſsly, in relation to the ſmall pomp ſhe or- 
8 | amore cuul. dered for her own funeral. Sepulta eſt, /ays he (45), 
endolfelli © in Eccleſia Virginis Annunciatz ignobili ſepultura, 


opi Neapolitan; . b 8 g , ; w 
© deem © ut ipfa juſſerat, in pœnitentiam luxurioſæ vitæ qua 


donſpicus forms 


tempore infamis, © the church of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, 


VOL. IV. 


NAPLES. 


H]. I have elſewhere (5) ſpoken of Caracciolo, one of her galants. What Brantome 
has ſaid of her is taken from Collenuccio. I mult here add a word or two concerning 86 3 


aroſe in the kingdom of Naples, during the reign of 


ſoever it comes, and by what wind ſoever it is 


„ße was ſo kind to the church, and tbat ſbe permitted 


BO Lent c . y 44 
Juvenis d multo vehementer infamata eft. - - - She was buried in 


309 


ermitted Capiſtran to oppreſs the Jews 
P P PP J (b) Above, in 
the article of the- 


« qwithout any pomp, as ſhe herſelf had commanded, by 
« ewayof penance for her profligate life, which had been ex- 
* tremely ſcandalous.” See what he adds in reſpect to 
the care ſhe took of the concerns of religion. In- 
* ter vitia quibus fcedata eſt, egit & multa pia opera, 
tam in Eccleſiarum quam in ſtatus regni utilitatem, 
* quz Summontius Neapolitanus enumerat. Inter quæ 


fuit, quod poteſtatem fecit Fr. Joanni Capiſtrano inſig- 


ni Ordinis S. Franciſci profeſſori, interdicendi Ju- 
* dxis uſuras & alia ab Eccleſia prohibita ; & cogen- 
di ferre ſignum Thau, ut dignoſcerentur a Chriſti- 


© anis (46). - - Among ber many vices, fhe alſo did (46) Id. ib. ad 


a great many pious works, as well for the benefit ann. 1435, num 
of the church as the ſtate, which are enumerated by 3: 
Summontius a Neopolitan. Among which one vas her 
impowering Fohn Capiſtran, an eminent monk of the 
order of St Francis, to prohibit the Feæus, their uſury 
and other practices condemned by the church, and to ob- 
lige them to be marked with a Wau, to diftinguiſh 
them from Chriſtians.” So furious a zealot as was 
this Franciſcan, being appointed inſpector of the con- 
duct of the Jews, and who made them wear the letter 
Thau, to diſtinguiſh them, was like enough to make 
them undergo a great many troubles, | 
[1] 1 muſt here add à wordor two concerning Bartolo. 
meo Coglione. ] He was one of the moſt celebrated captains 
of his time. © He was born in the neighbourhood of 
© Bergamo, and his family had been entirely deſtroyed 
in the quarrel between the Guelphs and Gibelins. 
He had begged till he was eighteen years old, when, 
coming to Naples, and no body daring to diſpute with 
© him the prize in wreſtling or running, by reaſon of his 
* prodigious ſtrength, and incomparable agility, queen 
Joan II, Who valued men only for their vigour, 
made him her minion : but he was quickly weary 
of this infamous employment, and ſtealing from the 
court, went to learn the exerciſe of arms, under 
the famous Braccio (47). It will not be amiſs to (47) Varillas, A- 


La) La * * * * * * 


A A * La 


- acquaint the reader, that this ſtory is to be met with necdotes de Flo- 


among the Elogies of Paul Jovius, fince the bare au- rence, pag. 35. 


thority of the French Hiſtorian would not be ſufficient 


to hinder us from doubting the truth of it. See the 

words of the original he has made uſe of. Fuit 

* coleo corporis ſtatura erecta atque habili, adeoque 

* formoſus atque agilis ut Regina Joanna, ingenio pro- 

* caci mulier, avidaque virorum fortium Coleonis amore. 

* caperetur, quum ea ſpectante cunctos in palæſtra 

* jactuque ferrei vectis & ſaltu curſuque certantes cum | 

* magno ſpectantium plauſu ſuperaret (48). - - - - Cog- (48) Jovius, E- 
* lione aas of A wery ſtrait and ſtout habit of body, logior. Virorum 
and fo handſome and nimble, that queen Joan, a aij- bellica virtute il 
« ſolute woman and fond of ſtrong men fell in love auith 3 wh 0'I 
* him, when ſhe ſaw him exceed every body in wreſtling, . 

© caſting the iron bar, leaping, and running, to the great 

* ſatisfaftion of the ſpectators You may know by 

this the nature of this queen. During the ſolemnity 

of publick games, ſhe ſpies an adventurer of a good 

figure and complexion, who bore away the prize of 

of wreſtling, running and jumping, from all thoſe 

who contended with him, and who threw the jayelin 

farther than all of them. She enquires no farther of 

him, but immediately chuſes him for her favourite. 

'To her therefore may be applied the fable of the 

mare, related in the Mercure Galant of the year 

1673, which, if I remember right, concludes with this 

moral, | | 


Maintes conois qui trompent a leur mine, 
Et ſont du gout de la jument : 

II n'importe qui ni comment, 
Pourveu qu'il ait bon rable & bonne echine. 


Truſt no features th ever ſo fine, 
But follow the taſte of the mare, 

Do but chuſe à ſtrong back and ſtout chine, 
This only will anſwer your care. 


NAPLES (ALremons0 1, KING or) by his valour and conduct joined the king- 
dom of Naples to the dominions he inherited from his father Ferdinand king of Arra- 
g0n, who died in the year 1416, Joan II, queen of Naples, being beſieged in her 
[111 capital 
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(a) The fifth of 


Auguſt 1435. 


(5) See Jovian. 
Pontanus, de 


Principe, fol. m. 


62. 


c) He arrived at 


Naples in the 
month of May 


1438. 


(d) Victrix cau- 


fa Diis placuit; 


Sed victa Caton!. 


Lucan. lib. i, 


Wer. 129. 


(e) Princeps ſua 


tate clariſſimus, 


nulli veterum 
poſthabendus, 
Hiſpanz gentis 
lumen decuſque 


perpetuum. Ma- 


riana, lib. xx1, 


cap. Xviit. 


LY arillas's Hiſto- 


See 


rv of Charles 
VIII, 4b. 71, 


pag. 178, Edit. 
, Holland. 


(17) Mariana, ib. 


xxi, cap, vii. 


(2) Confer que 
Horatius, Od. 
XIX, lib. iii. 
Fortuna ſ:evo 
Beta negotio & 


nax, 


Ludum inſolen- 
tem ludere perti- 


Tranſmutat in- 
certos honores, 


Nunc mihi nunc 
alji benigna. 
Fortune but ſports 


ewith human pain, 


Ty flop her game 


is all in vain, 


N hilefhe revolves 
her various ⁊vheel, 
Now you, now I, 


ber fawour: feel, 


NAP 
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capital city by Lewis of Anjou, had recourſe to our Alphonſo, promiſing to adopt him 


for her ſucceſſor, in caſe he ſhould deliver her from her enemies. 


Alphonſo, who had 


juſt then ſignalized himſelf in Sardinia, did not let ſlip fo fair an opportunity of aggran- 
dizing himſelf; he ſent his fleet to Naples, railed the fiege, and was thereupon adopted 
by the queen in September 1420. This friendſhip however between the queen and 
her adopted ſon, did not laſt long; for the adoption was annulled in June 1423, after 
ſome great quarrels, which were at laſt converted into violent hoſtilities, Lewis III, 
of Anjou, was adopted by the queen, and Alphonſo reſolved to return into Spain, He 
embarked at Naples, in October 1423, and took Marſeilles in his way. This conqueſt 


of his was owing to the good counſel which had been given him, to puſh his point after 


he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the harbour, and to attack the city all night without giving 


the inhabitants time to recover out of their firſt ſurprize. 


During his abſence the faction 


of Anjou got the upper-hand again at Naples; but as queen Joan, was a perſon of no 
great conſideration, and beſides was ſurrounded by thoſe who had no other views but to 
ſupplant one another, and whoſe paſſions were always wavering with their intereſt, the 
faction of Arragon recovered its ground again when it was the leaſt expected. Alphonſo 


then found himſelf earneſtly ſollicited to return. 


1434, and queen 


The duke of Anjou died in November 


Joan followed him ſome few months after. So that every thin 


favoured Alphonſo, although the people of Naples had already proclaimed Renatus of 


Anjou king, for he was no formidable rival. 


France was unfortunate at that time [4]. 


Bur notwithſtanding all theſe favourable appearances, Alphonſo's enterprize was at firſtvery 


unſucceſsful. 


He firſt beſieged Gacta, but was defeated and taken priſoner in a ſea- fight 


with the Genoeſe (a), who were come to relieve that place. Then was ſeen an inſtance that 

there are ſome people over whom misfortune has no power, ſince good fortune declares 

for them even in the midſt of adverſity (5). The duke of Milan was the principal cauſe 

of Alphonſo's advancement to the throne of Naples: the duke of Milan, I fay, whoſe 
riſoner Alphonſo was, did not content himſelf with giving him his liberty, but alſo 

furniſhed him with troops for the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. But this was not 


the work of a day: the preſence of Renatus of Anjou (c) ſupported his party for ſome 


time; but at laſt the city of Naples fell into the hands of Alphonſo in the year 1442, 
and thus the difference was decided. This prince entered that city in triumph after the 
manner of the antient Romans, the twenty-ſixth of February 1443, and found the temper 
of Eugenius IV very favourable to him. He had been oppoſed by that Pope fo long 
as fortune had forborn declaring for him, but as ſoon as ever ſhe had pronounced 
ſentence againſt France, Eugenius did not pretend to the virtue of Cato (d), but imme- 
diately acknowledged Alphonſo to be the lawful poſſeſſor of the kingdom of Naples, 


in conſideration of a certain annual tribute, 


This conqueſt procured Alphonſo a great 


reputation, and gave him an opportunity to make the Florentines, and ſome other 
ſtates of Italy, feel the force of his victorious arms; ſo that he found himſelf careſſed 
by all the princes who were under apprehenſion of the Ottoman power. He met with 
ſo many charms in Italy, that he had no thoughts of returning to Arragon. He was 
a prince of great accompliſhments, and a very great honour to Spain (e). He was a 


great lover of letters and learned men [B], and many extraordinary things are related of 


IA] France was very unfortunate at that time.] If 


we might be permitted to ſpeak of Fortune as the 
the Heathens did, who, for want of evidence which 


we now have, never rightly underſtood that word to 
mean a direction of the moſt wiſe and juſt hand of 


Providence, we ſhould be apt to accuſe her of too great 
partiality towards Spain, in oppoſition to France ; for 
it is impoſſible to read the hiſtory of the XVth and 
XVIth centuries, with regard to the affairs of Italy, 
without obſerving the aſcendant and ſuperiority the for- 
mer had over the latter ; which is enough, even at this 
day, to cover the French with confuſion and to ſwell the 
Spaniards with pride. In all this management, the finger 
of God is moſt evidently to be admired. He 1s the 
common Father of all people, and thoſe temporal bleſ- 
ſings he affords one nation in one century, he deprives 
them of in another. 'The XVth and X VIth centuries 
gave a turn to Spain to be uppermoſt, and the XVIIth, 
to be undermoſt. The aſcendant and ſuperiority of 
France was reſerved for that century. I only explain 
and paraphraſe on the Text of Mariana (1) : * Sic for- 
« tuna ludit in rebus humanis : fic nos noſtraque ver- 
ſamur. Aragonio nimirum cœlum viam ad regnum 
ſtruebat cui nihil eſt arduum. . . ; . Multum ei fami- 
© liz (Andegavenfi) ſuperi per hæc tempora adverſati 
videntur, Gallorum genti infenſi, ac Aragoniis pro- 
« pitii. Sed eſt fere ut aliarum rerum tic felicita- 
« tis orbis: per varias gentes atque familias inerrat, 
« nulli propria (2). -- - - - Thus Fortune diwerts herſelf 
© qavith human affairs : thus do we with our appurtinences 
© take our turns. The Arragonian, for inflance, had his 
« eway to the throne paved by Heaven, to which nothing 
© is difficult. The Gods ſeem to have been at this time on ill 


him 


terms with that family ( of Arjou) angry avith the French, 


© and favourable to the Arragonians.” What may com- 
fort France, is, that ſhe was even then thought in- 
finitely more formidable than Spain; and for that 
reaſon, ſtronger alliances were formed to hinder her eſta- 


bliſhing herſelf in Italy, than to prevent Spain from 


making any conqueſts in that country. The princes 
of Italy hoped they might puta ſtop to the Spaniards, 
but deſpaired of refiſting the French. It is on this 
account, that in all times, and in this age more than 
ever, the confederacies againſt France will be difficult 
to be diſſolved, the apprehenſions of each member 
ſerving for an excellent cement, to unite them the 
ſtronger. 


Whilſt this page is reprinting (3), I underſtand, by (3) 1 write this 


the public news, that the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon the twenty-ftts 


to the dauphin of France, ſucceeds not only to the of Novem 

crown of Naples, but likewiſe to all the dominions 7. 

of the Spaniſh monarchy. 'This confirms what I have 

faid concerning the XVIIth century's bringing on the 

turn of France; ſince the laſt year of it . on a 

prince of the blood royal of that kingdom the whole 

dominions of the king of Spain (4). 4) Charles Il 
[B] He was a great lower of letters and learned who died the 


men.] Beſides, what ſhall be mentioned in the follow- firſt of Noven” | 


ing remark, I ought to ſay here, that he honoured ber 170%: 
with a particular eſteem and friendſhip Laurentius 
Vaila, Antonius Panormita, Georgius 'Trapezuntius, 
and Bartholomæus Faccius. But it is better to take it 
from Mariana (5). Literas in pretio habuit, viriſ- 
que eruditione præſtantibus tantum tribuit, ut 11s ſe 
* inclinata quamvis ætate recoquendum præberet. 
* Laurentio Valla familiariter eſt uſus, Antonio Pan- 

Fe hornuta, 


5 Mariana, 


li 


—_ GUILD 
xX1it, cap. 


1 


*6) Tha 
tay, in 


(7) Ant 
nor mit. 
& Fact. 


F., I. 


1 


(8 Thid 
ſab fin. 


(9) Ibid 
52. 


(10) Et 


brum e 


ſtoriam 
pide per 
Bracelli 
Fovins, 


bb, in, 


f1 I) de 
book, de 


& Fa 
| i, lb, 


43. 


12) Ib 


num, 45 


13) Ib. 
48. 


(14) In 
cle TI! 
Vivs, 


15 In 
cle of ti 


(16) 1g 
Panory 
Dictis x 
Alphon 
aum. 17 


te this 
ty-fiſth 
nber 


les Il, 
| the 


Jovem- 


(6) That is to 


fy, in 1457» 


NAP 


LES. 


him on that account [CJ. He died at Naples the twenty-ſeventh of June 1448, aged 


ſixty- four years (F). leaving his dominions in Spain to his brother, and the kingdom of | ele Pon- 
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Naples to Ferdinand, his natural fon (g). What Mr Moreri ſays is not true, that u. e Bell. 
Antony of Palermo wrote a very compleat Hiſtory of king Alphonſo, intituled, De 
« Faftis & Difis Alphonſi Regis: for the work which bears this title is only a collection (g) Taken from 
of judicious repartees, witty ſayings, and ſome extraordinary actions of this prince: and 
altho* the circumſtances wherein he is mentioned to have ſaid or done thoſe things, may 
inform us of ſeveral particulars of his life, yet ſuch a work cannot properly be called the 


complete Hiſtory of this king, Paul 


ovius 1s guilty of a ſtrange negligence, he was 


ignorant that Alphonſo was eldeſt ſon of Ferdinand king of Arragon [D], and that he 


hormita, Georgio Trapezuntio immortali laude viris. 
* Bartholomzxum Faccium cujus extant de rebus Al- 
fonſi commentarii, menſe Novembri ſuperiori (6) 
© extintum tulit zgerrime. - - - He admired learning; 
and had ſuch a fondueſs for learned men, that he put 
* himſelf again under their tuition, tho" in the decline 
* of his age. He was very intimate with Laurentius 
* Valla, Antonius Panhormita, Georgius Trapezuntius, 
* men of immortal fame. He lamented extremely the 
* death of Bartholomeus Faccius, in the month of No- 
* vember laſt paſt, whoſe Commentaries on the tram fe 
actions of Alphonſo are now extant.” Philelphus ha- 
ving brought him his fatires, returned loaden with 


preſents, and honoured with the order of knighthood. 


(7) Anton. Pa- 
normit. de Dict. 
& Fact. Alphon- 


f, hb, ii, num. 
N. 


(8e Ibid, 476. 11, 
ſab fit. 


(9) Ibid, num, 
52. 


(10) Et qui bel- 


lorum ejus Hi- 
ſtoriam non il le- 
pide perſcripſit 
Bracellius Ligur. 
Jovins, Eleg, 
lib. in, | 


(11) See his 
book, de Dictis 
& Factis Alphon- 


fi, 6, 7, num. 


43» 


Philelphum Pottam ad ſe ſatyras diutiſſime evigilatas de- 
ferentem illaſque canentem ac prope agentem, non prius 
quam militie honore decoratum pramiiſque auctum remi- 
fit (5). He held a correſpondence by letters with 
Leonard Aretin, and endeavoured to bring him to his 
court : but the old age and bad health of that learned 
man, would not permit him to accept of thoſe offers. 


Poggius, a Florentine, tranſlated the Cyropædia of 


Xenophon, by 7 Alphonſo's order, and was con- 
ſiderably rewarded for it. In a word, this prince in- 
vited from the moſt remote countries, a great number 
of learned Divines, and advanced ſome of them to the 
moſt conſiderable employments. His court was full 


of all ſorts of learned men, who all ſhared in his 
lüberality. He was at the expence (8) of maintaining 


a great number of ſcholars in their ſtudies (9), who 
were of a promiſing genius, but in mean circumſtances. 
J had almoſt forgot Bracellius, who was one of the 
learned men of his court, and has left a Hiſtory of the 
wars of this monarch (10). | | 1 2 
[C] . . and many extraordinary things are related 
of him on that account.] During an indiſpoſition he la- 
boured under at Capua, every one ftrove to bring bim 
ſuch things as they thought might divert him. Antonius 
Panormita (11) made choice of books, and among others 
of Quintus Curtius. This prince liſtened with ſo 
much pleaſure to the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, 
that he almoſt intirely recovered the very firſt day it 
was read to him, to the great ſurprize of the Phy- 
ſicians. He continued this exerciſe thrice every day, 


till ſuch time as Panormita had read the book thro” : 


and then rallied the Phyſicians, bantering their Avi- 


.cenna, and infinitely commending Quintus Curtius. 


Having heard, that there was to be ſeen near For- 
mium, the tomb of Cicero, with an epitaph in antique 


characters, he could not reſt for joy till he had ſeen 


{12) Ib. 46. 1, 
um,. 47. 


) Ib. num, 


(73 
48. 


(14) I the arti- 
te TITUS L 
Vivs, 14 


(15) In the arti- 
e of that Poet, 


(16) 14, Anton. 
mormit. de 

Dittis & Factis 

Abbonſi, lb, ii, 


12. 


it: but immediately haſtened to the place, and tore 
away the buſhes that grew about the ſepulchre with 
his own hands: but inſtead of the name of Cicero, he 
found that of one M. Vitruvius. Que rex ut primum 
accepit lætitia pene perditus ire nihil cunctatus eft, & 
ſentibus rubiſque primo tumulum purgans, mox leere in- 
ceptans, non M. Tulli, fed M. Vitruvii epigramma efſe 
comperit (12). At the ſiege of Gaeta, when he was 
told there were no more of thoſe large ſtones, with 
which he loaded his mortars, to be found, except at 
an old country ſeat, which, according to antient tra- 


dition, had once been Cicero's; he anſwered, he 


would rather chuſe to let his artillery remain uſeleſs, 
than to profane any thing that had belonged to ſo 
great a man (14). We ſhall ſee elſewhere (14) the reſpect 
he had for Livy, and the honour he paid to the re- 
mains of that great author, and to the country of 
Ovid (15). He collected with great care the medals 
of the Roman emperors, and above all thoſe of Julius 
Cæſar, preſerving them almoſt as carefully as re- 
liques in a cabinet of ivory (16). He always carried 
with him in his travels, Cæſar's Commentaries, and 
never paſſed a day without reading ſome part of them 
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had 


attentively (17). He took for his device, An open 
Book (18). His ſoldiers were fo well acquainted with 
his paſſion for books, that whenever they plundered 
any place, they ſtrove who ſhould firſt carry him all 
thoſe they could meet with (19). One day, upon men- 
tion made of the loſs of ſome things of value, he pro- 
teſted he had rather loſe his jewels, how much ſoever 
the world might efteem them, than the meaneſt of 
his books (20). He always cauſed ſeveral to be laid 
by his bed-fide ; and whenever he waked, would or- 
der one of them to be given to him to read (21). He 
would ſometimes go on foot to the lectures of profeſ- 
ſors, though never ſo diſtant from his palace (22). He 


efteemed that day loſt which he had ſpent without 


reading (23); and would not ſuffer the time ſet apart 
for reading to be any otherwiſe employed, let what- 
ever buſineſs happen. Antonio poctæ incredibili 
© quadam voluptate operam dabat, aliquid ex priſco- 
rum annalibus referenti, quinetiam veterum ab eo 
ſcriptorum lectiones ſingulis diebus audiebat, ac licet 
multis magniſque interim gravaretur curis, nunquam 
tamen paſſus eſt horam libro dictam à negociis aufer- 
ri (24). - -- - He attended to Antony the Poet æuith in- 
credible pleaſure, while he read to him ſomething out 


author; and tho affairs of ſtate might happen to in- 
terfere, yet he would never permit any appointment 


made for books, to be interrapted by buſineſs.” He had 


read the Bible, with the Glofles and Commentaries 


upon it, fourteen times, and could repeat a great part 
of it by heart (25). Finding one day the door of his 
library locked, and not having patience to wait his 
library-keeper's return, he took fome inſtruments him- 
ſelf to break open the lock ; and being aſked by one 
of his attendants with ſome, ſurprize, JF his majeſty 
avould condeſcend to do that with his own hands? He 
anſwered him with this other queſtion, What! do you 
think GOD and Nature has given hands to kings for no- 
thing (26)? He read with ſo much attention, that he 
did not not ſeem to be ſenſible, that they either 
danced before him, or played upon the Muſic (27). 
The following particular will ſhew with what pleaſure 
and attention he could liſten to a piece of oratory. 
Jannot Manetti envoy from Florence, making him 
one day a learned and long harangue, the king not 
only kept his eyes all along fixed upon him, but alſo 
continued ſo fixed and immoveable that he did not fo 


of the Annals of the Antients, nor did he paſs a day cum audi 
ewithout hearing a lecture from him out of ſome old paſianum Crefa- 


Neapol. Iib. i. 


Mariana's Hiſto- 
ry of Spain. 


(17) Ib. aun. 
13. | 
(18) Ib. aum. 
14. 


(19) Ib, rum. 
I 5. 

(20) Id. 75. i, 
num. 34. 


(21) Cum libris 
ſub ſponda ſoli- 
tum dormite re- 
gem ſcimus ex- 
perrectum illos 
cum lumine poſ- 
cere ac lectitare. 


Lid. num. 3 1. 


(22) Ib. /ib, , 


num, 39. 


(23) Diem illam 
in qua nihil lege- 
ret ſe perdidiſſe 
dicebat. Sed & 


rem (he ſhould 


have ſaid Titum) 
eam diem ſe per- 


didiſſe ſolitum di- 
cere in qua nibil 
quicquam alicui 
donaſſet, egiſſe 
gratias rex dici- 
tur immortali 
Jeſu Chriſto, 
quod eo modo 
nec diem ipſe 
perdidiſſet. 5. 


nem. 16. 


(24) Jovian. 
Pontanus, de 
Principe, fol. m. 
63. | 


(25) Panorm. 

ubi ſupra, J 7, 
num. 17. Gra- 
tian), de Caſibus 
Viror. pag. 19, 


ays quadragies, 


forty times: but 


much as drive away a flie which had placed itfelf*,, - miſtaken, 


on his noſe at the very beginning of the ſpeech : 


the orator could not forbear admiring at his patience ; 
but as ſoon as he had done ſpeaking Alphonſo drove 
away the flie, which he had ſuffered to be at reit 
during all that long diſcourſe (28). Such a thing at 
this time of day would be eſteemed ridiculous ; and I 
imagine, there might be ſome perſons, who, at that 
time, treated this as ſuch. 

[D] Paul Jovius was ignorant, that Alphonſo was 


(26) Panorm. 
ibid, num. 37. 


(27) Id. Lb. iv, 


num. 15. 


(28) Ib. 1b, 7, 
num. 46. | 


the eldeſt fon of Ferdinand king of Arragen.] This is 


what Mariana obſerves in expreſs terms; 1 ſhall re- 
peat his words, becauſe they contam ſomething re- 
lating to the life of our Alphonſo. * Interea, /ays 


be (20), Valentize Rex Aragonius Alfonfi majoR1s 


« filii nuptias inſigni celebrabat apparatu . . . Sponſam 
& Caſtella Sanctius Rogius deduxat . . . . nuptiæ con- 
fectæ pridie Idus Junii. - - - The king of Arragen cele- 
brated the nuptials of his E LDEST fon Alphonſo at Va- 
lencia wvith great pomp . . Sanctius Rogius conducted the 
bride from Caftile . . . the marriage was conſummated 
on the tavelfth day of Fune. In the following chap- 
ter he ſpeaks after this manner. Alfonſum xa Tv 
* MAXIMUM regni hæredem ſcripfit - - - He ap- 
« pointed bis ELDEST SON Alphonſa ſucceſſor to his 


I 1 domimons.” 


a. & K N9Þax 


(29) Mariana, 
lib. xx, cap. wit, 
ad ann. 141 5, 
pag. 223, Edit. 
Mogunt. 1619, 
in 4to. | 
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dotes, though he has falſely deſcribed him in point of Chronology. What he ſays of 
It is not true that our Alphonſo ſent ſuccours to Scanderbeg 
for 


NAP 


L ES. 


had been married [E], and had reigned a good deal longer than two and twenty years. 


Mr Varillas, without doubt, intended to ſpeak of this prince in the preface to his Anec- 


him is very curious [F]. 


* dominions.” The words of Antonius Panormitenus 
deſerve alſo a place here, becauſe they contain a very 
remarkable particular. Ferdinandus pater & ipſe 
inclytus rex, moriens Alphonſum filium 11s pene 
verbis allocutus fertur: time fili, quoniam regna 
quecunque dum Deo placuit obtinui, ad te ETATIS 
PRAROGATIVA deferri & ſcio & wolo, optarim 
eas modo terras quas ea parte Hiſpanie quam Caſtellam 
vocitant habemus, Foanni fratri tuo, fi modo per te 
liceat, relinguere. Quod ne moleſie feras abs te peto, & 
i pateris etiam rogo.” Ferdinand deſires to leave 


» - - «A A LJ a Lo 


ſome lands to his younger ſon, and entreats in a man- 


ner Alphonſo to conſent to it : Alphonſo anſwers like 
a hero, that if ſuch is his father's pleaſure he conſents 
with all his heart, that his brother ſhall inherit the 
crown ; and that, for his part, he does not pretend to 


ſucceed to it any otherwile than thro! grace and favour. 
| y 2 


(30) Anton. Pa- 
normitanus, de 
Dictis & Factis 
Alphonſi, {:b, n, 
num. 30. | 


(31) Jovius, E- 
log. bellica virt. 
illuſtr. /b, 721, 


(32) Panormit. 
ubi ſupra, lib. ii, 
num. 39. 


33) Mariana, 
lib. xxti, cap. 
iii. 


34) Mariana, 
ibid. 


360 Pontanus, 
de Bello Neapolit. 
lib. ii, fol. m. 


145, verſo. 


Ego, mi pater ac domine, ſatis intelligo iſtbæc regna & 
tua fere omnia ad me quidem pertinere, ſed non aliter quam 
beneficio tuo. Idcirco & Ppluris ſemper voluntatem tuam 
& feci & facturus ſum, quam etatis privilegium. mo 
dero fs pro tua ſingulari prudentia regnis ita demum pro- 
ſpicis iri conſultum, fi Foannem regni ſucceſſorem reliquerts, 
nihil recuſo, quin ipſum vel ad omnia inſtituas heredem : 
non aliter ( mihi credas welim) voluntati per me tuæ 
iſque ad poſtremum ſpiritum parebitur, quam divine (30). 
Muſt it not be acknowledged, that Paul Jovius took 
a great deal of care to inform himſelf of all particulars 
relating to thoſe whoſe elogies he compoſed. © Ad 
magnum imperium novumque regnum . . ... vehe- 
mentiſſimè contendebat, poſtquam ipſum nature jus 
ad Joannem fratrem majorem natu paterni 'Tarraco- 
nenſis imperii hareditatem detuliſſet (31). - - Aſter 
he had reſigned to his elder brother Fobn auhat was in- 
deed his birthright, and paternal inheritance, the king- 
dom of Arragon, he puſhed his away with all poſſible 


expedition to new and very conſiderable dominions.” I 


1 


ſhould not be backward to believe, that it appeared to 


him a nobler thing for a younger ſon to become a 
king, than for one king to conquer the kingdom of 
another. | 
[EJ and that he had been married.] We have 
already quoted Mariana on this head; and here is a 
ſecond teſtimony, which will inform us that Alphonſo 
had met with an excellent wife. 
quando à Maria ſingularis exempli uxore literas quas 
cum ſemel atque iterum attentiſſimè perlegiſſet, mox 
inquit, inſtitueram olim nihil de uxore extra thalamum 
dicere, ne benedicens uxorius aut immodeſtior Haberer. 
At nunc mihi prorſus mutandum confilium, & quidvi, 
homines obloquantur quocunque in trivio cuique ob- 
vio, fine modo & modeſtia de uxoris wvirtute atque 
conſtantia prædicandum (3 2). 
to ſpeak any thing of the merit of his wife, leſt he 
might be thought too fond of her, a thing perſons of 
his rank have no great reaſon to fear; but after hav- 
ing read a letter he had received from her, he changed 
his mind, and reſolved to publiſh her virtues on all 
occaſions. This deſign was both juſt and honourable, 
but then he ſhould have remembered her in his will, 
where he never once mentioned her; which has given 
occaſion to ſay, he would have divorced her, in order 
that he might marry his miſtreſs. Reginæ nulla mentio : 
fama fuit & magni viri teflantur ea repudiata Lucre- 
tiam Alaniam pellicem ducere cogitaſſe (33). This miſtreſs 
was in hopes the Pope would have conſented to her 
marriage, . and therefore took a journey on purpoſe to 
Rome, with the equipage of a queen, but ſhe did not 
obtain her deſire (34). Others ſay only, that Alphonſo 
would have married her if his queen had died. This 
Lucretia was a fair Neopolitan, who knew ſo well how 
to cajole the good old king, that he granted every 
thing ſhe requeſted. © Hzc eſt illa Lucretia, cujus 
per orbem terrarum amores fuere quam notiſſimi. 
Eam Alphonſus adamatam propter forme qua præ- 
ſtabat excellentiam, ſuaviſſimis etiam puellæ illecebris 
ſenex ipſe delinitus, divitiis, opibus, authoritate ita 
extulerat, ut plerique arbitrarentur, ſi Maria vita 
exceſſiſſet, legitimæ uxoris eam loco habiturum (35). 
- - - This is that Lucretia, whoſe amours auere ſo no- 


Aa R „ * A * * 


ee A 


Acceperat ali- 


He once reſolved never 


torious to all the world. Alphonſo doated on her for 


Her beauty, and ſhe ſoothed the old man in ſuch a manner 


* by her bewitching behaviour, that he advanced her to 
* ſuch height of riches, grandeur, and power, as to 
make moſt people believe he would certainly have mar- 
* ried her, in caſe his wife Mary had died.” I] do not 
well know by what woman Alphonſo had thoſe two 


daughters, who were married advantageouſly by their 


father, one to the duke of Ferrara, and the other to 
the duke of Seila (36). Mariana agrees that Alphonſo 
was guilty of incontinence (37). Ferdinand, who 
ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Naples, was a natu- 
ral ſon he had in Spain (38), and who had no great rea- 
ſon to be pleaſed with Lucretia, the laſt miſtreſs of 
Alphonſo, becauſe ſhe embraced the faction of An- 
jou (39). I repeat it again, 1s it not ftrange that 
Paul Jovius ſhould ſpeak of the celibacy of this prince ? 
In cælibatu ſingularem eamque paucis incompertam 
liberi & tranquilli animi felicitatem repoſuit, fic ut 
eum nunquam paænituerit connubia rejeciſſe, quum 
filium Ferdinandum regiæ indolis ex nobili concu- 
bina in ſpem regni ſuſcepiſſet (40). - - - He found in 
a fingle life the particular ſatisfation of a free and 
eaſy mind, known but to few, fo that he never repented 
of his having declined matrimony, wwhen he had brought 
up Ferdinand, a fon of a wery noble diſpoſition, whom 
he had by a miſtreſs of quality, with a-defjgn to make 
him his ſuccefſor.” Antonio Maria Gratiani has been 
almoſt as much miſtaken as Paul Jovins. He believed 
Alphonſo ſoon became a widower. © Ex uxore quam 
juvenis duxit Caſtellæ Regis propinqui ſui filia libe- 
ros non tulit, eaque brevi amiſſa cælebs inde per- 
« manſit (41). - - - He had no children by the daughter 
of the king of Caſtile his neighbour, aubom he married 
in his youth, but lofing her ſhortly after, he remained 
a widower all the reſt of his life.” (EO 

[F] What Mr Varillas ſays of him is very curious. 
There never was a king ſo concerned about what 
ſhould be ſaid of him after his death, as the laſt 
Alphonſo, who wore the crown of Naples. + He 
not only laboured to win battles, and to perform 
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c 
c 
0 


made it his buſineſs to find out ſuch pens as were able 
to record and embelliſh them. There was not a writer 
of any note, whom he did not attempt to gain or 
corrupt, and all thoſe who were famous, received 
from him penſions or preſents in whatſoever country 
of Europe their birth or fortune had fixed them. 
And yet there never was any monarch whoſe faults 
have been more particularized than his. The leaſt 
of his foibles is not unknown, and one may read as 
long as one will in Pontanus, Panormitanus, Bene- 
dicti, and in ſixty- four other Hiſtorians, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed all the gieat qualities which can form a hero, 
yet people will not believe it, but rather chuſe to 
rely on Bernardino Cerico, who allows him only very 
common abilities, tho' this Cerico was otherwiſe 
but a very pitiful Hiſtorian (42).” I cannot perſuade 
myſelf that this relates to the laſt Alphonſo, who 
was ſon of Fardinand the baſtard ; for on the one 
hand his reign was ſo ſhort (43), that it could not 
allow him time to make all thoſe enquiries for 
writers which Mr Varillas ſpeaks of ; and on the 
other, this prince was ſo notoriouſly vitious, and 
deſtitute of thoſe great qualities, which cover or 
counter-balance great vices, that he was not a ſub- 
ject proper for ſo many flattering Hiſtorians to 
diſplay for an hero. It muſt therefore be Alphonſo 
the grand-father, who is to be looked upon as the 
perſon deſcribed in ſuch fort of hiſtories. See what 
Mr Varillas has ſaid (44) of the laſt Alphonſo, after 
having given a terrible account of the life of Ferdi- 
nand. * It remains only to be obſerved that his ſon, 
* Alphonſo II, imitated, and even ſurpaſſed, him, by 
* uſing leſs precaution to conceal his vices : he rea 
no fort of laws, either divine or human; nor had he 
any other claim to be called a Chriſtian, but becauſe 
© he had been baptized : the raviſhing ladies of the 
« preateſt quality and virtue, paſſed with him for ga- 
2 : he called violence and extortion the prero- 
* patives of royalty; and it is believed, for certain, 


„that it was he who adviſed his father to * 
the 
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ſuch actions as border upon the romantic, but alſo 


(36) Gratianys, 
de Caſibus Vno- 
rum illuſtrium, 


Pag. 23. 


(37) Id maxime 
intemperantiæ v. 
tium in Alfonf 
moribus accufare 
licet, Mariana, 


ub: ſupra, 


(38) Alfonſo 
mortuo Ferdinan- 
dus fuccedit quem 
hwredem in reg- 
no Neopolitaro 
Pater inſtituerat, 
natum Valentie 
in Hiſpania cite- 
riore, atque ex 
mulicre ſuſcep- 
tum quam Va- 
lentiæ cum age- 
ret in deliciis ha- 
buiſſet. Ponta- 
nus, ibid. lib, i, 


fol, 108. 


(45) By 
Guillet, 

pag. $3, 
ann. 146 
quotes B 
lb, vii, 


(46) In 
mark [I 


tion (33. 


47) An 
Panorm 
diſcharge 
efnce to 
Alphenſ: 
fee ꝛobat 
in articl: 
lis fourt 
Ab ore 

nunquan 
verbum | 
num exc 
ſcimus, 

quam int 
membro 
quempia! 


(39) 18. fol. 43. 


(40) Jovius, in 
Elogits, ubi ſu- 
ra 


(41) Gratian, 
ubi ſupra, 


(48) In 
page we 
theſe we 
force & 
a leur he 
Wune de 
ce Vergog 
cret de ” 
quod rec 
ctum fie 
tit ſeiri, 
damen ei 
vidert. 
the tenth 
theſe, Si 
- Qivine de 
femme e 
{eter les 
les main 
lantes ay 
on la he 
ſon mar 
ache, 
raiſon do 


(42) Varillas, 

Preface to the 
Anecdotes of 
Florence. 


(43) It laſted 4 
bout a year. 


(44) In tbe 1 — 
of Charles * qu'elle a 
lib. ili, page 200 ſentimer 


Edit. of Hallau celles de 
eſpoux, 

"Mt (fay 
tilan) fo 
©nugali 
ade mi 0 
ani mu; ” 


alizuog / 


40) Pat 


%, wo, 


uus, 
Tiro- 
im, 


time 
# vis 
ont 
uſare 
iaua, 


0 
linan- 
quem 
| Teg- 
tano 


uerat, 


entiæ 


cite - 
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4 281, 
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his ol 
obtained his point in divorcing his wife. 
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for the ſiege of Belgrade; and if he did once ſend him word that the Italians were 
not leſs formidable as gueſts than as enemies, it was not however at the time of that 
ſiege [6] He had more of the character of a great king than a good huſband ; and in 


age he kept a miſtreſs, whom he would have married [H], if he could have 


I have juſt met with a fact which ſeems to me very curious, and informs us of the 
cauſe of the miſunderſtanding between Alphonſo and his queen [7]. It is neceſſary 
to ſay ſomething of his deſcendants [K], and of the pretenſions of the houſe of 


Trimouille [ L]. 


the ſenators of Naples in the church of St Leonard.” 
Would any one ſay of ſuch a prince, as Mr Varillas 
does of him he ſpeaks of in the preface to his Anec- 
dotes, that an Hiſtorian, who was no flatterer, has 
particularized his faults, has informed us of the lraſt 
of his foibles, and has only allowed him wery common 
abilities ? Without doubt the author of the Anecdotes 
intended to ſpeak of the king of Naples, treated of in 
this article ; but then he ſhould not have deſcribed him 
by theſe words, the laſt Alphonſo who wore the crown 
of Naples; for if Alphonſo IT, his grandſon, ſhould be 
reckoned as a cypher, then there could have been 
but one Alphonſo king of Naples, and conſequently 


it would be needleſs to call him the /aft. 

[G] It vas not however at the time of that fiege.] 
The moſt ignorant of my readers will be apt to gueſs 
there may be Hiſtorians who affirm what I deny in 
the text of this remark : but as every one is not able 
to diſcover thoſe Hiſtorians, it would be neceſſary 
for me to point them out. See then what I find in 
a quotation out of Barlet, in the Hiſtory of Maho- 


* 


(45) By -_ „ met II (45). * Scanderbeg undertook the ſiege of 


bag. $3, 44 Belgrade, a city of Albania, which the Turks had 
2 1465. He * taken from him. The better to ſucceed in his de- 
quotes Barlet. © ſign, he beſought the aſſiſtance of Alphonſo king 


lb, vii, © vil. © of Naples, the moſt zealous of his allies, and ſent 


an expreſs to defire of him, among other things, 


aa be 25 a. Miners and Engineers, telling him, by way of mirth, 
tion (33). b and with the freedom of an old friend, that the 

| Albanian ſoldiers were only fit to fight with men, 
47) Antontus © but that he very well knew the Italians were able 
Panormitanus „ to force ſtone-walls. Alphonſo ſent him a ſupply 
x fr ook © of men, money, and artillery, adding, by way of 
hah} ws © anſwer, agreeably enough, that the Italians who were 
ſee what he ſ2ys © come to join him, were not only qualified to engage 


in article 41, of © with men and walls, but alſo to make conqueſts of 
the ladies of Albania; and therefore adviſed him to 


bis fourth bool. 
3 let his countrymen take care they did not entertain 
verdum obſcce- * domeſtic conquerors, inſtead of foreign friends. Scan- 
num excidiſſe „ derbeg ſhewed this anſwer to his army, and laughed 
_ mm © heartily at it as well as his foldiers. But he repented 
membrorum ejus his having beſieged Belgrade, and never was any 
quempiam vidiſſe. enterprize of his ſo unfortunate.” It is plain, here 
muſt be one prince, or one time miſtaken for another; 

(48) In the 4th for in 1465, when this letter is ſaid to have been 
2 5 2 my was no king of Naples of the name of 
"wg 2 onſo. 

1 | TH ] He had a miſtreſs whom he would have married. 
mune de reweler This appears by the paſſage I have quoted before out 
( vergognevx ſe= , Mariana (46). But we are not to believe, as a conſe- 
_ Phe. 3 quence of the amours of this prince, that his reader (47) 
cum fic appe- has told an untruth, where he has acquainted the world, 
tit ſeiri, ut that his maſter never uttered an obſcene expreſſion, 
tamen erubeſcat nor ever ſuffered the ſecret parts of his body to be 
eg And at ſeen by any. All licentiouſneſs is not without bounds ; 
theſe, $i 8 , laſciviouſneſs does not always extend itſelf to the tongue 


divine defend à la and eyes; and it is not impoſſible but Alphonſo and 


femme de ne Lucretia might have reciprocally excluded the ſight 
etter les yeux ou from their amorous myſteries. It would not avail 
88 any thing to affirm, that when one grants the moſt, 
od la honte d& one grants the leaſt ; that objection will admit of a 
fon mary ſe ma many good anſwers. See the Capitulaire of Se- 
— moindre baſtian Rouillard (48). Our king Alphonſo hen oh 
—_ ee reg there was no greater folly than to look for a wife after 
mie de divulguer NE had eloped, hos maxime inſanire dicebat qui uxorem 
qu elle ait ce reſ- a ſe di eee perquirerent (40). This is 
*ntiment de a ſign he would not have given himſelf much trouble 
Pod, on after Mary his queen, in cafe ſhe had left him. 
enim (fis Qi a. He could not therefore be ſuppoſed to love her extra- 
tilan) ficietate Ordinarily. x 

2 omnia I] The caaſe of the miſunderflanding betæueen Alphonſo 


a eq miſcentuy, 1 ER 


dee nes þ his queen.] Don JohnVitrian, who has added a great 
aud Pony * many notes to his Spaniſh tranſlation of the Memoirs 


of Philip de Comines, maintains, that a very jealous 
49) Panorm, humour in ladies turns their heads, and is of very great 


{ 


„v, vum. 8. ſervice to kings. Paſon es efta de los celos y foſpechas, 
| V OL. iv wr | 


gue a las Damas ſuele quitar el juicio, y a ts Principes 
darlo en b concerniente a ſu imperio (50). Donna Juana 
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(50) Vitrian, 


of Caſtile, adds he, loft her prudence by giving way to Notes upon Phi- 
a jealouſy of her huſband, Don Philip, one of the lip de Comines, 
firſt gentlemen in the world. The queen, Donna Ma- chap. i, letter E; 


ria of Arragon, was a woman of extraordinary judg- 
ment, yet a like jealouſy made her commit a thouſand 
extravagancies. She cauſed Donna Margarita de Ixar, 
one of her maids of honour, and who was ſuppoſed to be 
the mother of Ferdinand I, king of Naples, to be ſtran- 
gled ; as alſo Lopez de Concut, whom ſhe ſuſpected to 
be manager of the amours of her huſband king Al- 
phonſo V, and by this ſtep occaſioned that king to go 
from her to Naples, where he died without ever ſee- 


Pag. 2 


ing her more (5 1). This therefore furniſhes us with ( 51) Le hico irſe 
a reaſon why he made no mention of her in his will. * Napoles, Y 


- . ir fin jam? 
We muſt conclude, that the reciprocal diſguſt to each e 77 75. 


| | 5 verla. Id. 76. 
other muſt have been very great, ſince it could make pag. 3. 


him rather abandon his kingdom of Arragon, than 
live with his wife; and her to chuſe rather to have 


no part in the crown of Naples than to go home to 


her huſband. It was very fortunate for Alphonſo, to 
find in Italy what might make him amends for the 


dominions he quitted on the other ſide of the Pyrenees ; 


but, perhaps, if he had not met with ſo good a recep- 
tion at Naples, he would rather have choſen to turn 
knight-errant all the reſt of his days, than ever think 
of reigning in Arragon with his queen. The neceſ- 


ſity of living under the bonds of wedlock is ſometimes 


ſo irkſome, that a man to free himſelf from them 
would go to the end of the world. 


Ultra Sauromatas fugere hine libet & eractalem 
Oceanum (5 2). 


To ſhun this plagae, with all my ſoul, 
Td fly far as the icy pole. 


EJ Ir is neeeſary to ſe ſomething of bis deſcendant. 
Ferdinand I, his natural ſon, ſucceeded him, and was 


married twice, fir{t to Iſabella of Clermont, and after- 


wards to Joan ſiſter to the king of Spain. The chil- 
dren by his firſt wife were Alphonſo duke of Calabria; 
Frederic prince of Altamura ; John who was a car- 
dinal ; Francis duke of St Angelo; Donna Beatrix wife 
of Matthias king of Hungary ; and Donna Leonora 
ducheſs of Ferrara. He had only one daughter by 
his ſecond wife, namely, Donna Giovanna, who was 
married to king Ferdinard II, his nephew. He had 
likewife ſome natural children, and reigned thirty five 
years, dying in. the beginning of the year 1494, aged 
ſeventy-one years. 


(52) Juven. Satz | 


II, ver. 1. 


Alphonſo II, duke of Calabria, his eldeſt ſon, 


ſucceeded him, and married Hippolita Maria, daugh- 


ter of Francis Sforza duke of Milan, by whom he had 
two ſons and one daughter, Don Ferdinand, Don 
Pietro, and Donna Iſabella ducheſs of Milan. His 
three natural children were Don Alphonſo duke of 
Biſegli, Don Cæſar, and Donna Sancia wife of Geofrey 
Borgia. The fear he was under on account of 
Charles VIII of France, made him refign his domi- 
nions to his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand. He did not reign 
above a year. | 
Ferdinand II ſucceeded by the abdication of his 
father Alphonſo II, and was driven out of his king- 
dom by the French: he was re-eſtabliſhed at laſt by 
the aſſiſtance of the Great Captain; but died ſoon 
aſter in 1495. He left no children: he had married 
his aunt Donna Giovanna. 4 6 
Frederic ſon of Ferdinard I, ſucceeded Ferdinand II, 
and was deprived of his dominions in the year 1501, 
without ever being able, either he, or any of his chil- 
dren, to recover them (53). 8 
[LI . and of the pretenſions of the houſe of Trimou- 


ile (54). ] To ſhew the foundation of theſe, I need only 
Kkkk 17 2 


produce 


(53) Taken from 
Tomaſo Coſto, 
in his book, inti- 
tuied, Nomi delle 
Provincie citta 

» + + « del regno 
di Napoli, de Rei- 
che vi regnarono 
con le lor diſcen- 
denze figurate in 


alberi, Ce. 


(54) It is com- 
monly ſpelt thus, 
in conformity to 
the pronuncia- . 
tion ; -but the 
true and antient 
Orthography is 
Tremoil ir. 
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NAR NI. 


produce the extract of a memoir, which informs 
us of the fate of king Frederic and his family. 


(55) A Memoir ( 55) This prince, after having reigned ſome years, 


containing the 
right of Mr de 


Premoille to the 


kingdom of Na 


© had the misfortune to find Lewis XII of France, and 
la « Ferdinand king of Arragon, firnamed the Catholic, 
entered into a confederacy to diſpoſſeſs him : their 


c 
ples, pag. 2, & © armies invaded his kingdom, made themſelves 
| 6 


1504. 


1478, 


1500. 


1533. 


1512. 
1515. 


(a) Balzac, letter 


xxvii, book iii, 


75 Cbapelain. 
(5) Ibid, 


(e) Above, re- 
mark [A] of 
the article DU 
BOSC (N). 
See Colomtes, 


Bibliotb. Chaiſie, 


pag. 171. 


(4) Above, cita- 


tion (e), of the 
article BAL- 
ZAC (JoaN 
Lewis). 


"OE 


maſters of it, and divided it. 

* The king ſeeing himſelf dethroned, choſe rather 
to truſt to Lewis XII, whoſe probity was univerſally 
* known, than to Ferdinand the Catholic; and retired 
© into France, where he died. 

Frederic was twice married, firſt to Anne of Savoy, 
daughter of Amadeus IX, duke of Savoy and of 
Yolande of France, fiſter of Lewis XI. By this firſt 
marriage he had only Charlotte of Arragon, who, 
in her father's life-rime, and during his peaceable 

oſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, was married in 

rance to Guy XVI, count of Laval, one of the 
greateſt lords of Europe, and one of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious families. gi 

* King Frederic married for his ſecond wife Iſabella 
de Beaux, by whom he had three ſons, Alphonſo, 
Czfar, and Ferdinand; and two daughters, Iſabella, 
and Julia. Of theſe five children there were but 
two married, namely, Ferdinand and Julia : this 
laſt to George Marquis of Montferrat, but ſhe died 
the very day her nuptials were to have been con- 
ſummated. 3 

Ferdinand duke of Calabria, defended the city of 
Taranto againſt the Spaniards, who took it after a 
long ſiege; and, notwithſtanding the capitulation, 
which gave this prince leave to retire whither he 
pleaſed, they carried him into Spain, and forced him to 
marry two old princeſſes: the firſt, Mencia de Men- 
doza, widow of Henry of Naſſau; and the ſecond, 
Germaine de Foix, relict of Ferdinand the Catholic. 
He had no children by either of theſe two wives, 
and died in 1559. 

* Alphonſo, called the infant of Arragon, came 
from Naples into France ; where, after having re- 
ceived the honours due to his birth, he died with- 
out iſſue, as well as Cæſar and Iſabella. | 
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mankind, that he rendered himſelf odious to impenitent ſinners. When he ſaw he could tay. 


[A] Some think that Balzac ſpoke of him in the paſſage 
ewhich will be ſeen below.] And when that excellent 
Capuchin of Pope Gregory, preaching one day at 

Rome, concerning the obligation of reſidence, ſtruck 
* ſo great a terror into thirty or forty biſhops who 
© heard him, that they all hurried away to their re- 
© ſpeftive dioceſes. And when at another time, he 

converted a whole city with one of his Lent-ſermons ; 
and that the people going out of the church cryed 
out Mercy, as they paſled through the ſtreets ; and 
that it was computed two thouſand crowns were ex- 
pended in the holy-week in cords for diſcipline ; 
though theſe are no very dear ſort of goods ; pray 
tell me, did this poor Chriſtian Philoſopher fall ſhort 
of any thing eſſential to Monarchy, and of that per- 
fect ſubmiſſion it requires from it's ſubjects? Did not 
he triumph in his rags, and tattered cloaths ? Was 
not his mean condition full of grandeur, and envi- 
roned with majeſty. Was not he lord, and almoſt a 


a Sa Sc. SS Þ a '© 


(1) 3 * tyrant over thoſe who gave him alms (1) !“ It is a 
eellaneousWorks, great fault to deſcribe people by ſuch indeterminate 
diſcourſe VI, in Characters. There were fifteen Popes of the name of 


tituled, Para- 


8 pbraſe ou de la 


grande E 
pag. m, 1 ++ 


Gregory ; how therefore ſhould one gueſs in what 
„ time this Capuchin of Pope Gregory performed ſuch won- 
derful exploits by his eloquence ? Ought not Balzac, 


Q ao @ 0 


NARNI, an Italian Capuchin, and a great preacher, flouriſhed at the beginning of 
the XVIIch century. Some think Balzac ſpoke of him in the paſſage which will be 
ſeen below [ 4 ]. He had admired him in the pulpit, but did not ſo when his ſermons were 
printed (a): fee the judicious criticiſms he has made on the ſermons of this Capuchin (+). 
J have elſewhere ſaid (c) that they have been publiſhed in French; and that d*Ablancourt, 
who tranſlated them, has yielded the whole honour and profit of them to Father du 
Boſc. I have alſo (d) ſaid that our Narni and Balzac's father were like one another. I have 
Juſt now conſulted an author, who tells me the name of this monk was Jerom Mautini 
of Narni (e); that, after having made himſelf famous in ſeveral cities of Italy, and 
even at Rome itſelf, he was made choice of to preach before the Pope and cardinals ; 
and that he had all the qualifications required in an excellent preacher, a good figure, fine ( tc i the ne 
languague, great purity of manners, and ſo vehement a zeal in cenſuring the vices of of 5 or 


de Narni, who, under the pontificate of Gregory 


Of all the children of the unfortunate Frederic, laſt 
king of Naples, there was not one except Charlotte 
of Arragon, his daughter, by the firſt venter, who 
left any poſterity : ſhe had by Guy XVI, count of 
Laval, ongylgty who was killed in a fight at Bicoque 
Wer been married ; and two daugh- 
nd Anne of Laval. 
Married to Claudius de Rieux, who 
Laval, and whoſe family has been 
& by the deceaſe of Guy XX, count of 
Laval, dying without having ever been married, in 
the year 1605. | 
* Anne of Laval, ſecond daughter of Charlotte of 
Arragon and of Guy XVI, was married to Francis 
de la Tremoille, ſon of Charles de Ja Tremoille, 
prince of 'Talmond, killed at the battle of Marignan, 
and grand-ſon of Lewis II de la 'Tremoille, killed 
at that of Pavia, Rte” 
It is certain, that the daughters and their deſcen- 
* dants ſucceed to the kingdom of Naples ; and there- 
fore Mr de la Tremoille has an unqueſtionable right 
* to that kingdom, as deſcendant in a right-line from 
Frederic of Arragon, laſt king of Naples; and that 
* with ſo much the more reaſon, becauſe by Charlotte 
of Arragon's marriage-contract with Guy XVI, 
* count of Laval, that princefs had expreſsly reſerved 
to herſelf and her heirs, all the right to the ſucceſ- 
« 
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ſion of king Frederic, and his children, for want of 
heirs male. It was on this foundation, the houſe of 
Tremoille thought proper to ſend their plenipoten- 
tiaries to the congreſs of Munſter and Nimeguen, Y 

to ſet forth their right, and defire juſtice from the = ()* 
mediators : which having been refuſed them, they | 11 


0 9 brideme 

entered their proteſts.” 'This is what I have taken | | een 
from a Memoir printed in France, with the neceſſary | = Treafur 
proofs. It was ſhown to the mediators at the peace , pag 


of Nimeguen in the year 1678, and of Ryſwick in 8 Ran 
the year 1697, by Monſieur Sanguiniere, counſellor of 5 | 

the Chatelet at Paris, and deputy from the duke of _ 

Tremouille. You may fee, in the beginning of the 3 

fourth tome of the Ads and Memoirs of the Negotiation ye Fry put, | 
of the peace of Nimeguen (56), all that relates to the com- jens in the yer 
miſſion of this envoy. , -a0os-. -- 


Narni is a city 


gain 


who intended no doubt to write not only for the time 
preſent, but for that ro come, to have managed mat- 
ters ſo, that after his death his readers might under- 
ſtand who the perſons were whom he had commended ? . 

Father Rapin has avoided this fault. (z) We are (2) Rein, d. 


told of a certain Capuchin, ſays he, name 2 ee ot the 


| „ Pulpit, 04 bY 
« preached at Rome with ſo much force, action, and of the firſt cb. 


* zeal, that he never ſpoke in public, but he made the tion, 74: wm 
people cry out Mercy, all thro' the ſtreets, as they and 35 Dub 
vent home from his ſermon (4). It is alſo ſaid, that 1,5; 7%, 
* as he was one day preaching before the Pope, con- 
« cerning the obligation of biſhopy to reſidence, he (3) Nicis 17 
* ſo frightned, by the vehemence of his diſcourſe, thir. revs, cal 
ty biſhops who were his auditors, that they hurried Jene. 
© away next morning to their reſpectiye dioceſes.” bf 
Peter de St Romuald ſeems to make a wrong uſe of (4 only of a 
the teſtimony of Balzac, for he applies it not to Father I ent- ſermon, 
Narni but to another Capuchin. Nay, he does worſe, and docs pott 
he falſifies it, and pretends to find things in it which mention tf | 
are really not there. This will eaſily diſcovered, 2 
and needs nothing more than comparing the words of 
Balzac, with theſe following. About this time Fa- 
ther Alphonſo le Loup, a Capuchin, and a native of 
the city of Medina Sidonia, died. It was Rt . 
2 ather 


(5) Peter de st 
Romuald, A- 


Chronological 


ad ann. 1600. 


nted at 
ue, by 
Moet- 
he year 


(6) Nicius Ery- 
thrzus, Pina- 
coth. I, Pag. 
136. 

the name 

duntry: 


1 city d | 


luhone V, 1ib, 


(2) Ibid, 


bridgment of the 


Treaſury, Tom. 
iii, pag, n. 38 5, 


(1) Strada, pro- 


1 pag. ms 335. 


NARNI NAVAGIERO: 
gain nothing upon the corruption of his auditors [B], he reſolved to appear nb more in 
che pulpitz and having obtained leave for that purpoſe, he ſhut himielf up in a cell, 
where he applied himſelf to writ the Hiſtory of the Capuchins : but the granting him 
this diſpenſation was ſoon repented of, and he was forced to reſume his function of a 


preacher, 


He appeared again in the pulpit, and had the ſame uneaſineſs as before; to 


ſee the fruitleſſneſs of his cenſures and exhortations; and that people came to hear him 
only to gratify their curioſity. His ill ſtate of health, procured him at laſt an entire 
diſcharge. As his good life had raiſed his reputation, no leſs than his eloquence, he 
was interred with greater pomp than had ever been before beſtowed on any monk of 
his order. His ſermons were printed as ſoon as he was dead but did not at all come up to 
the expectation of the public [C]: which had entertained roo advantageous a notion of 
them. This turned very much to their prejudice, and beſides they were deſtitute of the 
advantages of action. This is what I have learnt from Nicius Erythtæus (F). 


Father Tollet a Jeſuit, that he taught well, and of 
« Panigarolus, another great preacher, that he pleaſed ; 
but of this Capuchin, that he touched the heart, and 
« that very juſtly, for Balzac aſſures us in his Miſ- 
« cellaneous Works, that having preached one day be- 
fore Pope Gregory, concerning the reſidence of bi- 
© ſhops, he ſtruck ſuch a terror into thirty or forty 
« biſhops, his auditors, that they hurried away the next 


morning to their reſpective dioceſes: as likewiſe that 


« upon his preaching at Salamanca, the chief uniyer- 
« ſity in Spain, eight hundred ſcholars renounced all 
the honours, riches, and pleaſures of this world, to 
« profeſs a religious life in frond orders, and eſpecial- 
ly in that of St Francis (5). 

[B] He could gain nothing upon the corruption of his 
auditors.) This is very different from the relation 
Balzac has publiſhed, and which you' have juſt now 
read. I leave it to thoſe who have leiſure to recon- 
cile theſe matters, I ſhall content my ſelf with produ- 
cing the following paſſage of my voucher. * Vitio- 


rum incuſatio & querela ita acris ac vehemens, ut 


© 1is, qui eiſdem adhæreſcerent, cum nollent extrahi 
gravis & moleſta accideret : quamobrem ille, eum 
intelligeret aliquando, ſe operam perdere, & ſurdis, 
ut dicitur, fabulam canere, valetudinis excuſatione, 
eo ſe munere abdicandi & in ſolitudinem aliquam 
abeundi poteſtatem ſibi fieri poſtulavit : qua impe- 
trata, totum ſe ad hiſtoriam ſui ordinis ſeribendam 
contulit : ſed rurſus, ad eandem provinciam revoca- 
tus, cum, non minore libertate, in corruptos eorum 


quibus audiebatur, ut qui delectationem ex eo quz- 


rere, non autem vitiorum, quibus laborabant, me- 
dicinam aliquam petere, aut oblatam accipere velle, 


fixum ac deliberatum haberent. Itaque in perpetuum 


(præſertim infirma valetudine cum eſſet,) ejus vaca- 
tionem muneris obtinuit (6). - - He reproved and 
complained of vice with ſo much ſharpneſs and vehemence 
that he became diſagreeable and troubleſome to thoſe 
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* mores, apud quos diceret, inveheretur ; ita ab ali- 
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N AVAGIERO (Ax DAEw), in Latin Naugerius, a noble Venetian, was one 


< who avere ſo far gone in it, ns to reſolve Hot to be fe- 
* formed : when therefore he came to underſtand, that 
* his labour was all loſt, and that he was only preach- 


ing to the awinds, he defired leave, under pretence of 


* ill health, to quit that function, and to retire into 
* folituge : which having obtained he applied himſelf 
* wholly to write the hiftory of his order + but being 

again called to the affice of preaching, and inveighing 
with ns great freedom as before againſt the corrupt 
manners of his auditors, he found the attention of jome 
of them, wwas only gronnded on the wiew of being pleaſ- 
ed with his diſcourſe, abithout any defere to ſeek a reme- 
ay for their vices, or accepting one when offered, againſt 
both which they appeared obſtinately fixed and deter- 
mined” A gteat many people will give more credit 
to Nicius Erythræus than to Balzac. 
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(J) In Pinacèt h. 
I, Pag. 1355 
136. 


[C] His ſermons avere printed, but did not come up io 


the eæpectation of the public.] T have obſerved the 
ſame thing with regard to Mr Morus (7), to whom 
we may apply this paſſage of Nicius Erythræus, as 
well as to Father Narni: Liber <jus concionum, fi- 
mul ac diem obiit, ſtatim impreſſus apparuit; cui 

nihil tam obfuit, quam expectatio, quæ de ejus in- 
genio & eloquentia habebatur; quæ efficiebat, ut 


derentur. In quo etiam factum eſt palam, quanta 
in actione vis inſit, & quam jure primus illi Demoſt- 
henes, ſecundas, & tertias dederit, cum ea deficiente 
oratio eadem alia eſſe exiſtimetur (8) - - - - His 
ſermons, which were printed, immediately after his 
death, laboured under no diſadvantage fo great as the 
high opinion which had been conceived of his *vit and 
eloquence, for this made every thing, how fine foever 
in itſelf, fall ſhort of expeftation. Hence alſh it is 
evident, how much depends upon the force of action, 
and how juſtly Demoſthenes has aſcribed to it the firſt 
ſecond, and third parts of Orntory, ivhen withoiit it 
the ſame oration ſhall appear quite different” 


c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
o 
c 
(1 
6 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
6 
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(7) Above, re- 
mark [I] of the 


article MORUS: _ 


omnia quantumvis magna, minora expectatione vi- 


(8) Nic. Erythrs 


u bi ſupra. 


of the illuſtrious men in the XVI century. He rendered himſelf conſiderable, not only 


by his eloquence and learning, but alſo by the ſervices he did his country in affairs 
of ſtate. He ſtudied the Latin tongue under Marcus Antonius Sabellicus at Venice, 


- 


and the Greek under Marcus Muſurus at Padua (a). He propoſed for his model the (a) Joris, in 
ſtyle of Cicero, and by his funeral orations on Bartholomew Q' Alviano, and on the 
Doge Leonard Loredano, he diſcovered himſelf to be an exellent Orator. He met 


logiis doctorum 
Virorum, cap. 


| bexwiiig page n. 
with no leſs ſucceſs in Latin, and Italian poetry. His taſte for epigram was very . 


different from that of Martial (b), I have taken notice elſewhere (c), of the averſion he (4) fs an; 
had againſt that antient poet. He had no leſs averſion againſt Statius [A]. It is pre- be. 


tended that a too cloſe application to the ſtudy of the antients ſomething diſordered his ( In the remark 
head, and that he prevented the ill conſequences of this diſorder by going to the wars (EL FR 
with Bartholomew d'Alviano ; for he broke off by this means his attachment to books. 2 


LA] He had no leſi per againſt Statins.] Ha- 


ving read in an aſſembly of the Poets, ſome poems of 


bis called Sylva, they told him the ſtyle was very 


much after the manner of Statius. This ſo diſturbed 
him, that he threw them into the fire, as ſoon as he 
got home ; and his fancy being warmed at the fight 
of this ſpectacle, he compoſed ſome extemporary verſes 
in Latin. Which excellently well expreſſed his indig- 
nation. He read it to the next poetical aſſembly (1): 
Famianus Strada relates it (2) : Cum Sylvas aliguet ab 
ſe conſeriptas legifſet, ut folebat, in Concilio Pottarums 
audiſſetgue Statiano Characteri fumiles videri, iratus fi 


It 


bi, quod à Martiale fugiens, alis dirlinaſſit 8 Virgilio, 


tam pri mum abmum fe recepit, protinus in Syluas conje- 
eit ignem ; ejuſus calore ſuccenſus, Verſitules prope extent- 
porarios fudit, quos in ecm Conventu, qui proxime c0- 
atius oft; ſub Raftici Acmonis perſond recitavit in humic 
modim - 


Has, Vulcane, dicat Sylyas tibi villicas Acthen, 
Tu factis illas ignibus ure, Pater, | 
Creſcebant ducta è Stati propagine Sylvis, 
Jamque erat ipfa bonis frugibms . 
Jro 
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NAVAGIERO. NAVARRE. © 


11 is added, that this remedy did not reſtore to him that ſtrength he had occaſion for, to 


diſcharge an employment the republic had conferred on him with a very great falary. 
It was that of compoſing a Hiſtory of Venice. Others ſay he began it very happily, 
but quitted it upon finding that the reſearches it required were too troubleſome and 
(4) Ex joo, fatiguing (d). Others aſſure us (e) that he continued it, and that having begun it from 


in Elogiis doctor. 
Virorum, cap. 
Ixxwiti, pag. 
130, 


the irruption of Charles VIII into Italy, he brought it down to his own time : but that 
not being able to put the finiſhing hand to it, he gave order, a little before his death, that 
it ſhould be burnt, together with his other works; for not having leiſure to reviſe them, 


4) Fracaftor, de he was afraid they might not anſwer what his character had given the world reaſon to 


orbis contagio- 
fis, lib. ii, pag. 


expect from him [BJ. He was ambaſſador from the republic to the emperor Charles V; 


n. 158. See the and was ſcarce returned from this long embaſſy, when he was diſpatched to the court 


remark [B]. 
was ſeized with a ſpotted fever, and died of 


of Francis I. He performed this journey with great expedition; but ſoon after his arrival, 


it in a few days. This happened at Blois, 


the eighth day ofMay 1529. He was but forty-ſix years of age. Francis I. ordered him a 


magnificent funeral. 
of his anceſtors. 


brothers, were his heirs (f). 


(/) Ibid. pag. BERN 


156, & ſeq. 


( A. the word will find in Moreri (g). 
Navagero. 


His corps was carried to Venice, and buried in the ſepulchre 
BARTHOLOMEW and PETER NAVAGIE RO, his 


ARD NAVAGIERO, the ſon of 


Bartholomew, is, if I miſtake not, the Cardinal Navagiero, whoſe article you 


You will there alſo meet with one ANDREW NAVA- 
GERO eſteemed for his capacity and eloquence, who died in 1516, on his return from an 


(5) Vianoli, dell: ebay into Spain. I believe he has pretended to deſcribe the ſame perſon, whoſe article 
Hiſtoria Veneta, J here give, and conſequently has committed a great miſtake in the time of his death. 


. Vianoli obſerves, that the funeral oration of Andrea Gritti, Doge of Venice, who died the 
ſeventeenth of December 1538, was pronounced by Bernardo Navagiero apice degl ingegni 
(Haus. de Lite. eruditi di quei tempi (H). - - The top wit of his time, Nothing can more fully demon- 
rat. Infelicitate, ſtrate the eſteem Andrew Navagiero met with among the learned in Italy, than what 
is to be found concerning him in Pierius Valerianus (i). 5 „ 


(i) Pierius Vale- 
lib. ii, init. 


Ure ſimul Sylvas, terra ſimul igne ſoluta, 
Fertilior largo fœnore meſſis eat. | 
Ure iftas, Phrygio nuper mihi conſita colle, 

Fac, Pater, a flammis tuta fit illa tuis. 


Vulcan to thy dread fire, fo will the Fates, 

His Sylvæ, ruſtic Acmon dedicates. | : 

From Statius's, their ill ſtarr'd birth they drew, 
And thence luxuriant and unfruitful grew. 

But may thy flames, while they devour the ſpoil, 

For kinder harveſts warm the barren ſoil. 

Rage on my Sylve, but oh ! ſpare the crop, 

Which late I choſe to plant on Ida's top. 


This is giving a great looſe to prejudice. 
[B] He gave order that his hiftory ſhould be 


burnt, together with his other works ; for . . . . he was 
afraid they might not anſwer what his character had 


(3) See Fracaſto- 
rius's dialogue, 
1ntituled, Nau- 
gerius, five de 


Poetica. given the world reaſon to eæpect from him.] Fracaſtori- 
| us, his friend (3) and admirer, acquaints us with all 
(4) Fracaſt. de theſe particulars. Vir ſummi ingenii, lays he (4), ſum- 


Morbis contagio- mique etiam ppiritus, aſſiduis Patriæ occupationibus di- 


| fis, page n. 157. ſtentus, ut nullum fere ſpatium Literarum fludiis ſupereſſet, 


(a) Anſelme, 
Hiſt. Geneal, 
Pag. 183. 

0 Hilarion de 
Illuftrious La- 
dies, Tom. 11, 


Pag. 269. 
f (c) Id, ib. 


care, and married to the duke of Alencon 


[A] She did Francis I, all the Fm 4 hind and 


prudent fiſter was capable of.) Brantome's words will 
ſerve for a comment on this text. When the king 
« wasſovery ill in Spain, being a priſoner there, ſhe 
« went to viſit him, as a kind ſiſter and friend, with 
© the leave and paſſ-port of the emperor ; and found 
her brother in ſo wretched a condition, that had 
* ſhe not come he had died; becauſe ſhe underſtood 
his temper and conſtitution better than all his Phy- 
« ficians could do, and cauſed him t o be treated accor- 


* 


« dingly, which entirely recovered him: ſo that the 
king would often ſay, that without her he muſt have 


died; and that he was ſo much obliged to her for 
it, that he ſhould for ever acknowledge it, and love 
her (as he did) to his dying-day : and ſhe fa well 


paolita ſatis, nec unquam recognita, mon uſquequagque re- 
ponderent, quæcumque apud ſe habuit, paulo ante mortem 


mine eleganter ſcripti, & unus de ſitu Orbis eodem ſty- 
Vs confectus, quos alias legimus, periere: atqut ut omit- 
tam Laudationem illam, quam in funere Catharine Cy- 


priæ Regina, Marci Cornelii Senatoris ampliſſimi filie, 


NAVARRE (MARCARET DE VALOISs QUEEN or) ſiſter to Francis I, was 
born in the city of Angouleſme the eleventh of April 1492 (4). She was a princeſs of 
extraordinary merit, and much admired for her virtue, piety, wit, and the productions 
Coſte, Elogy of Of her pen. She was educated at the court of king Lewis XII, with very particular 


became a widow in April 1525 (c). Her affection to her brother king Francis I, was 
extraordinary, She went into Spain, when he was priſoner there, and did him all the 
good offices a kind and prudent ſiſter was 


ut qui fe ipſum probe noſeeret, que feciſſet, cum non eſe 
hujuſmodi putaret, ut evulzari citra ſui nominis jaturam 
poſſent, dum tantæ exiſtimationi, quanta jam ipſe apud 
omnes eruditos omnium fere Nationum agebat, utpote nec 


igne delevit. Quare ejus Libri de Venatione duo pul- 


cherrimi, in Bartholomei Liwiani gratiam Heroico Car- 


de Veneta Corneliorum Gente nobiliſſima, ad Leonardunt 
Lauretanum, Venetiarum Principem & Senatum publice 
habuit, & alia multa, que eodem igne concremata ſunt, 
quo piaculo dixerim luculentiſſimam Hiftoriam, ab ingre/* 
ſu Caroli VIII, Gallorum Regis, in Italian, ad ea uff 


que tempora tot vigiliis, tantoque labore ampliſſimorum 


Decemwirum julſu deductam concidiſſe. He adds that (5) That of Bare | 


nothing could be preſerved, but two funeral orations tholomew &Al- 
(5), and ſome verſes, of which ſome. copies had been viano, and that 


taken. Theſe were printed at Venice in 1530 in folio, 3 
as we learn from Geſner (6). See in the remark [M] 
of the article BEMBUS, a confirmation of what (6) Geer, in 
relates to the burning the works of our Nau- Bibliotheque, - 


gerius. folio 40. 


in the month of December 1509 (b). She 


capable of [A]. She was very ſerviceable 
returned this love, that in his laſt ſickneſs, I have 
heard, ſhe ſpoke to this purpoſe. Should the cou- 
* rier, who brings me the news of the king my bro- 
* ther's recovery, be never ſo tired, haraſſed, and dir- 
* ty, I would embrace and kiſs him as the fineſt prince 
and gentleman of France: and ſhould he want a bed 
and not be able to find one to repoſe himſelf, I would 
give him mine, and gladly lie on the hard ground 
for the ſake of the good news he would bring: 
but, when ſhe heard of his death, ſhe fell into fa 
great lamentations, and ſuch an extreme of ſorrow, |, 
© that ſhe never after recovered it, nor took any far- 
ther care of her affairs; as I have heard from my 
© relations. At the time of her being in Spain, ſhe 
* ſpoke ſo courageouſly and handſomely to the 
2 | emperor, 


(1) Branto! 
Memoirs 0 
luſtrious L 


Fag. 313 


2) Id. ib. 
31 Go 


| (3) 14. ib 


312, 


(Wit 


316, 


(5) Hil: 
Coſte, 
Dames 
Tom, ij 


271. 


(b) 1a, 


(1) Brantome, 
Memoirs of II- . . b 
luftrious Ladies, „and to the purpoſe; and ſhe continued in great e- 


to him in the affairs of government [BJ. 


. N AV AR R E. 


He had alſo an inexpreſſible friendſhip and 


regard for her; whereof he gave proofs even before the recovery of his liberty [C]. 
He married her in 1527 to Henry d' Albret II, king of Navarre, and gave him great 


advantages in the marriage contract [DJ. She diligently applied her ſelf in conjunction 


with her huſband to all the meaſures which were capable of raiſing their dominions to 
a more flouriſhing condition [E], and there was a time when ſhe would gladly have 
introduced into them the reformation of the clergy, She very much inclined to what 


they 


account [F]. She wrote a book which was cenſured by the Sorbonne, and 


* emperor, concerning his ill treatment of the king her 
« brother, that he was amazed at her. . . 'Fheſe 
words pronounced fo gravely, and with ſo much 
« paſſion, brought the emperor to conſider the matter 


ſo well, that he moderated himſelf, and viſited the 


king, and promiſed him a great many fine things, 
which, he did not however perform for that time. 
But if this queen ſpoke ſo well to the emperor, ſhe 
did much more ſo to thoſe of his council, where 


« ſhe had audience, and where ſhe triumphed with 


her fine ſpeaking, and graceful manner in which ſhe 
was not wanting (1) She prevailed ſo far at 
© laſt, that her arguments were allowed to be good 


reg. 313, 314. © fteem with the emperor, his council and court (2). 


(2) Id. ib. 


315. 


312. 


316, 


ſe, 


om, 27 
271, 


(3) Id. ib, pag. 


(% Uu. i Pg. 


(5) Hilarion de 
Elog. des 
mes Illuſtres, 


, Pag. 
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[B]. . . . ſhe was very ſerviceable to him in the af 
of government.) We ſhall here again make uſe 
of the words of Brantome. Such was her diſcourſe, 
that the embaſſadors, who addreſſed her, were ex- 
tremely taken with it, and gave a high character 
of it to their countrymen at their return, and by 
this ſhe became a good aſſiſtant to the king her bro- 
ther; for they always waited on her after their 
principal audience, and frequently, when he had 
affairs of importance, he referred them intirely to 
her determination, ſhe ſo well knowing how to 
entertain and engage them with her fine ſpeeches, 
and being very artful and dextrous in pumping out 
their ſecrets : theſe qualifications the king would 
often ſay, made her of great uſe to him, in the 
eaſing his affairs. So that I have heard there 
was an emulation between the two ſiſters, who ſhould 
ſerve their brother beſt ; the one, the queen of Hun- 
gary, her brother the emperor, the other her bro- 
ther king Francis ; but the former by war and force, 
the latter by the activity of her fine wit and compli- 
* ſance (3).” Add to this, another paſſage in the 
ſame author. During the impriſonment of the king her 


brother, ſhe was greatly aſſiſtant to the regent her mother 


in governing the kingdim, in keeping the princes, and 
grandees, eaſy, and gaining upon the nobility ; for ſhe was 
of a very eaſy acceſs, and won the hearts of all people by 
the fine accompliſhments ſhe was miſtreſs of (4). | 

[C] Francis I, gave her proofs of his friendſhip for 
her . . . . even before the recovery of his liberty.) He 
ſubſtituted her after his mother 7 be regent and geverneſ; 
of Dauphine . . . . . 
drid in November 1525. And if it happen that 
our ſaid lady and mother by ſickneſs, and indiſpo- 
ſition, or other impediment, or by death (which 
Gop of his mercy and goodneſs prevent), ſhall not 
be able to exerciſe the faid command, with reſpect 
to our ſaid ſon, and other children: wEE, in that 
caſe, will and ordain, that our moſt dear, moſt be- 
loved and only ſiſter, Margaret of France, ducheſs 
of Alengon and Berry, ſhall, in all things reſpect- 


faid lady and mother; and do all that is above-ſaid, 
and have the like power, command and authority, as 
our lady and mother aforeſaid (5). | 2 
[D] And gave him great advantages in the marriage 
contract. * By the treaty of this marriage, concluded 
in the caſtle of St Germain en Laye, king Francis, 
* promiſed and agreed, that he would demand the empe- 
© ror to reſtore to this prince his kingdom of Na- 
* yarre, with it's antient juriſdictions; and, upon his re- 
* fuſal, furniſh him with a ſufficient army to make 
* himſelf maſter of it. Beſides this, the king gave 
* him for her portion, the duchies of Alengon and Ber- 
county on his deſcendants, whether males or females 
* Proceeding from this marriage (6). | 
E] She applied herſelf . . . . to all the meaſures 
Which were capable of raiſing their dominions to a more 


VOL. 


by retrafted 


abith the ſame honours and powers 
as he declares in theſe words, in his edi& made at Ma- 


ing the faid command, ſucceed in the room of our 


.* gatory, than the blood of Jesus CHRIS]; and even 


ry, and the county of Armagnac, intailing this fine 


to be tranſlated into French, by the biſhop of Senlis, 


called the new opinions, and protected thoſe who were perſecuted on that 


found 
herſelf 


flouriſhing condition.] Let us go on with the words of 
the Minim, who has furniſhed us with the commen- 
tary on the two preceding remarks. This new mar- 
ried couple deliberated . . . . how to put Bearn in a quite 
different condition from what it then avas. This country, 
naturally good and fruitful . . . . lying in a bad ſlate, 
uncultivated and barren, through the negligence of it's 
inhabitants, quickly changed its face by their management. 
They invited huſbandmen out of all the provinces of France, 
oh occupied, improved, and rendered the lands fruitful : 


they cauſed the towns to be adorned and fortified ; ſeats 


and caſtles to be built; that of Pau, amongſt others, 
with the fineſt gardens which were then | 
rope. After hawing fitted up a handſome place of reſi- 
dence, they gave order about laws and good government; 
they eſtabliſhed, for the differences of their ſulject, a court 
to determine them without appeal; and they reformed the 


common lax of Oleron (7), which was made uſe of in 


that country, and which, ſince it's laſt reformation in 


tion and court they civilized the people. 
themſelves againſt a new uſurpation from Spain, they co- 


vered themſelves with Nawarrins, 


in Eu- 


(7) The original 
| ; has it /e Fort 
1288, had been greatly corrupted. By their conderſa d Oleron; it 


And to guard ſhould be le Fors. 


The word is de- 


pron 2 tron en e. of Irn fm the 
the Garves, which they fortified with ſtrong ramparts, where the courts 


baſtions, and half-moons, according to the art then in uſe were kept in 


(8). This is one of the fineſt encomiums, that can be 
given on this queen of Navarre. 

F] She very much inclined to . . . the new opinions, 
and protected thoſe that were perſecuted for them.] Nei- 
ther Catholic nor Proteſtant writers diſpute this point, 
both ſides confeſs it. The teſtimony of Beza ſhall 


Rome, 


(3) Hilarion de 


Coſte, 
Tom. 11 


ubi ſupra, 


„Pag. 


272, 273. 


thence at laſt to Nerac in the duchy of Albret by the fa- | _ Faber Sta- 
pulenſis. 


vour of the king's only ſiſter, afterwards queen of Navarre, 
a princeſs of excellent underſtanding, and at that time 
raiſed up by God, to break, as much as was poſſible for 
her, the cruel deſigns of Antony Duprat, chancellor of 
France, and others who incenſed the king againſt thoſe 
they called Heretics (10). The fame author having gi- 


procedes thus (11) : During theſe tranſactions, Mar- 


| 1 (10) Beza, Hiſt. 
ven an account of ſome perſons who ſuffered martyr- Ecclefiaſt. book i, 
dom and carried on his narrative to the year 1533, Pag. 5. 


© garet queen of Navarre, only ſiſter to king Francis, (77) Id. ib. 7 age 


did all that was poſlible for her to mollify the king 
© her brother; wherein ſhe did not wholly loſe her la- 
* bour, making uſe of William Parui, doctor of the 
Sorbonne, bithop of Senlis, and confeſſor to the 


13. 


* king; who, to gratify her, and not out of any true zeal 
c 


he had for religion, printed the Primmer in French, 
after having firſt {truck out ſome part of that which 
was moſt ſuperſtitious. 
herſelf publiſhed a tract of her own in French rhime, 
called The Mirrour of the Sinful Soul, which was com- 
poſed in a ſtrain very unuſual in the church of Rome, 
* there being no mention made in it either of male 


* the prayer, commonly called Salve Regina, is there 
* applied in French to the perſon of IESus CHRI85T 
1 (12). The queen of Navarre, purſuing her 


truth with a boldneſs ſomething greater than uſual. 
We ſhall now ſee all this more particularly in the 

following account of Florimond de Remond (14) : 

The queen of Navarre, a good, but too eafy, a princeſs, 


After this impreſſion ſhe. 


or female ſaints, or of merits, or of any other pur- (12) 1d 


14. 


ib. pag. 


(13) Viz. Ge- 
rard Rouſſel, 
: a : doctor of the 
point, had ſucceeded ſo well that Paris was furniſhed Sorbonne, and 
with three excellent preachers (13), declaring the Bertault and 
Courault Au- 
guſtin monks, 


(14) Flor. de Re- 


mond, 


Hiſtory 


lends an ear to them, receives their books, at firſt by the of the Birth ang 


hands of her ladies, 


She talks to him of the Lutherans, and 
diſcourſes 


kings. confeſſor. 
15 L III 


cauſes the Latin prayers of the church Progreſs of He- 
the reſy, book wit, 


chap. tit » pag, 


m. 848 


318 


d) See Beza, 

Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 
ſtory of the 
Churches, book 
i, pag. 15. 


herfelf expoſed to the indignation of the Divines [G], ſo that the king, her brother, 
was forced to employ his authority to reſtrain their inſolence. 


meaſures, as would perhaps have induced 


extravagance of ſome hot-headed people, who poſted up ſome placarts in the year 1534, 


She had taken ſuch 
him to favour the Reformation (4), if the 


(e) This Was the 


had not exaſperated him to ſuch a degree, as to make him become afterwards a violent eme in Frans, 


perſecutor of Lutheraniſm (e). 


diſcourſes with him of the articles of their religion, hoping 
to make him more ſoft and complying 3 out of commiſeration 
/he opens her houſes to ſuch as were baniſhed and proſcribed, 
and commands that they ſhould be their retreat and ſan- 


 Auary. This is particularly obſerved by all the Hiſtorians 


of both parties, that this princeſs was the ſole cauſe, with-- 


ou defigning any ill, of the preſervation of the French 


Lutherans, and that the church, which afterwards took 
the name of Reformed, was not ſtifled in the cradle: for 


beſides that ſhe lent an ear to their diſcourſes, which at 


Tr;) Id. ib. pag. 
849. 


(16) That is, 


firſt were ſpecious, and not ſo bold as afterwards ; foe, 
ewith a good intention, maintained a great many of them 
in ſchools at her own expence, not only in France, but alſo 
in Germany. She took a wonderful care to preſerve and 
ſecure thoſe that avere in danger for the Proteſtant religion, 
and to fuccour the Refugees at Straſburg and Geneva. 
Thither ſhe ſent to the learned, at one time, a benefation 
of four thouſand livres . .. (15). I have read in the pri- 
vate regiſters of our parliament (16), that coming into 
court as governeſs, in the abſence of the king her huſband, 


ſhe made it her earneſt requeſt, that the court would re- 


the parliament of ſeaſe one Andrew Melancthon, accuſed of Hereſy, and 


Bourdeaux. 


priſoner in the court-goal, which Philip Melan&hon, ſhe 


ſaid, counſellor to the duke of Saxony, had ſtrongly follicited 


(17) Ubi ſupra, 
Pag. 349. 


(18) Florimond is 
here miſtaken z 
there was no Car- 
dinal de Foix: 
others ſay the 
Cardinal d' Ar- 
magnac. See 


Hilarion de Cofte, 
uo ſupra, pag. 
273. 


(19) Florimond 
de Remond, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 840. 


Fd 


of her by his letters: this Andrew avas he, who under the 
pretence of teaching ſchool, came to propagate his kivſman's 
doctrine in the Agenois ; ſettling in the town of Tonneins, 
evhere he ſo ſucceſsfully ſoaued his Hereſy, according to 


the Auſhurg confeſſion, that the roots of it could never ſince 


be extirpated. In ſhort, this good-natured princeſs had 
nothing more at heart for thoſe nine or ten years, than to 
procure the eſcape of ſuch as the king expoſed to the rigour 
of juſtice. She frequently talked to him of it, and by little 
touches endeavoured to impreſs on his foul ſome pity for the 
Lutherans. This Hiſtorian gives alſo this account (17). 
© Rouſſel being returned from his travels, and received 
at Bern by this good princeſs, and entertained in 
her houſhold, pleaſed her with his diſcourſes on the 
Proteſtant religion. He perſuades her to read the 
Bible, then rudely turned into French ; which ſhe 
did with ſo much pleaſure, that ſhe compoſed a 


* 


Teſtament, which ſhe cauſed to be repreſented in 
the hall before the king her huſband ; having for that 
end obtained the beſt Comedians who were then in 
Italy. And as theſe buffoons are only to make 
ſport, and, like apes, to be pleaſant imitators of the 
humours and defires of their maſters ; ſo they, per- 
ceiving the queen's inclination, intermingled in their 

laying ſeveral ſtanzas and roundelays upon the ſub- 


always ſome part in the comedy or farce. It ſeemed 
they could not be merry without laughing at God, 
and his miniſters. But theſe laughings will be turned 
into tears. The king her huſhand, a prince as good- 
natured as the queen, went from the 1 to 
ſermons, which they called exhortations, which 
were delivered in his chamber, both by Rouſſel, and 
a fugitive Carmelite of Tarbe, called Solon. Theſe 
ſermons, particularly thoſe of Solon, Who was more 
ſharp and violent than his companion, abounded 
with abuſes againſt the Pope and church- men. A 
brave and courageous monk, who, before he died, 
diſpatched five wives. They mingled ſome appear- 
ance of piety and devotion, with an oſtentation of 
the true underſtanding of the Goſpel. This occa- 
ſioned the Cardinals de Foix (18) and Gramont, 
being no longer able to bear theſe extraordinary 
proceedings of the king, WhO went to church only 
tor form ſake, to retire from his court. But, as 
from the comedies in his hall, he was led to the ex- 
hortations in his chamber ; ſo from theſe prayers 
he was made to deſcend to the manducations in the 
cave, or at leaſt in the ſecret places of the mint; which 
is upon the deſcent of the terras of the caſtle of Pau. 
This was the name they then gave their ceremonies, 


which at preſent they call the Supper. He added (19), 
EE 
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| She was obliged from that time to act with caution, and 
to conduct herſelf in ſuch manner as the Calviviſts have highly condemned, and which gave im 


tragi-comical tranſlation of almoſt all the New- 


je& of Ecclefiaſtics. Some poor Monk or Friar had 


of what has þ 
fince called Cy. 


occaſion 


that Francis I, being informed of this fine trade which 
bas driven at Pau, was angry, and ſent for his 
ſiſter; that ſhe came to him, conducted by the lord de 
Burie, governour of Guienne, wwho was ſeized with the 
ſame folly : that at her coming the king reprimanded 
her, tho' he /owed her infinitely ; that ſhe antwered lige 
a Catholic; that ſhe nevertheleis propoſed to the 
king the introduction of a reformed Mais, which was 
called the Maſs in feven points; that ſhe cauſed him to 
hear the ſermons of three Lutheran preachers ; that at 
her requeſt Rouſſel, one of them, who had been put 
in priſon, was releaſed ; that the king was ſomething 
ſhaken upon the propoſal of a Mais of ſeven points (20), 20 1d. f. 65 
and had it not been for the placarts, it was to be feared 854. eg. 
his "ma addreſs would have made a great pro- 
reſs. 
, [G ] She awrote a book which was cenſured by the Sor- 
bonne, and found herſelf expoſed to the indignation of the 
Divines.] This bock was intituled, The M:irrour of 
the finful Soul, and was printed in 1533. I have 
ſpoken of it above (21). The contents of it © ex- (25 In the: 
* treamly provoked the Sorbonne, and eſpecially Beda, merk F], 8 
and others of his humour; ſo that they could not tation (11), 
forbear attacking her in their ſermons ; and in 
particular, a comedy was acted in the college of Na- 
varre, wherein ſhe was transformed into a Fury of 
Hell ; what is more, they condemned her book : of 
which, ſhe having complained to the king her brother, 
{ome cf the actors of this comedy were impriſoned ; 
and the king demanding upon what reaſons the con- 
demnation of this book was founded, the univerſity, 
who then had Nicolas Cop for their rector, expreſsly 
diſowned the cenſure of the Sorbonne; which, in 
ſome meaſure abated the fury of our maſters, and 
greatly ſtrengthened the ſmall number of the Faithful. 
At that time alſo John Calvin, upon his return from 
his ſtudies of the Law, came to Paris, where he 
greatly promoted the work of the Lok D, not only 
by teaching the truth, but alſo by oppoling Heretics, 
whom the Devil endeavoured to thruſt into the 
church, particularly that wretched monſter Michael 
Servetus, who, among other blaſphemies, denied the 
Holy Trinity, and the Eternity of the Sox of GOD; 
which Servetus having appointed to diſpute with . 
Calvin at a certain day and hour, durſt not however 
appear. It was then alſo that he firſt repulſed the 
Libertines, who, in our time, have renewed the 
abominable {e& of the Carpocratians, removing all 
diſtinction between good and evil, It happened at the 
ſame time, that it being the cuſtom of the univer- 
ſity of Paris to aſſemble at All-Saints in the church 
of the Mathurins, where the rector is to harangue 
Cop, whom we have before-mentioned, ſpoke 
an oration, which had been made for him by Calvin, 
in a quite different ſtile from what was uſual. I his 
© being reported to the parliament, the rector was ſent 
for with a deſign to detain him, and ſerjeants were 
« alſo ſent to the college of Forteret, where Calvin 
then reſided (22). This we learn from Beza. You (22) pea, wi 
will find a fine account of this, with all the particular ſupra, pag: 13 
circumſtances, in a letter written by Calvin to Francis | 
Daniel in 1533 (23). There, among other things, z) It is the fi 
you will find, that after the ſatisfaction, which was in the coll 
made by the rector of the univerſity, the king com- of Cabin“ Le 
manded that the biſhop of Paris ſhould appoint the ** 
preachers in the pariſhes. This was in order to hinder 
the Sorboniſts from continuing to manage them, ac- 
cording to their caprices, and to make choice of the 
moſt outrageous preachers. Allatum eft regium diploma, 
qua Parifienſi Epiſcopo permittitur preficere quos welit 
fingulis parochiis concionatores, qui prius pro libidine illo- 
rum eligebantur, ut quiſque erat clamoſiſſimus & ſlolido 
Surore preditus quem illi zelum wocant (24), We have (25) Od 
ſeen in another place (25), the furious infolence with _ 0 
which a guardian of the Franciſcans preached againit ys (Tax: 
this queen. | 


* 


(23) B 
Illuſtri 
lag. 3 


(29) J 
309. 


3 . 3 
Zz e e ac ec ew es 


(24) Calvinus, 
Epiſt. i, Pas-, 


61s Proteilor- 


£8] She 


vas the 
'ra nee, 
las bee 


d Cad. 


ib. bag. 


the re⸗ 
Fl, c- 
I), 


era, ubi 


page I. 


t is the fil 
collection 
vin's Let 


Calvinus, 
0 i, Pag. * 
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| (27) dem, in 


| (29) Id. ib. 


CH] She conducted herſelf in ſuch a manner, as the Cal. 
winifts have highly condemned, and which gave occaſion to 
the Papiſts to ſay that ſhe perfectly renounced her errors.] 
Beza, relating the conſequences of the rigorous proſecu- 
tion to which the Faithful were expoſed, after the 
affair of the placarts, ſays, that the greateſt misfor- 
tune was, that moſt of the grandees began to ſuit 
« themſelves to the humour of the king; and by de- 
grees grew ſuch ſtrangers to the ſtudy of the Scrip- 
* tures, that at laſt they became worſe than all others; 
« nay, even the queen of Navarre began to behave her 
« ſelf in a quite different manner, falling into Idolatry 
like the reſt 3 not that ſhe approved ſuch ſuperſti- 
tions in her heart, but becauſe Ruffi, and others 
like him, perſuaded her they were indifferent things: 
the conſequence of which was ſuch, that at laſt ſhe 
« was blinded with a ſpirit of error, having admitted 
into her houſe two deſperate Libertines, Quintin 
and Pocques, whoſe blaſphemies and errors, with 
« an ample confutation of them, are to be ſeen in 

rde, t John Calvin's works (26).“ He ſpeaks more fa- 
0 0 152 22. vourably of her in his Icones; for having, in a few 
82 words repreſented the good ſervices ſhe had done the 
Reformed, he contents himſelf to add, that ſhe a little 
eclipſed her glory by her credulity in her later years. 
Duamwis ipfius gloriæ nonnullam in ultima tandem ipfius 
tate credulitas Iabem aſperſerit (27). Many are per- 
[-nibss, flio ſuaded, that in complaiſance to the king her brother, 
j. ſhe obſerved all the externals of Popery, with an exact- 
neſs which deceived this great monarch. Read the 
following paſſage : The conſtable of Montmorenci dif- 
courſing . . one day with the king, made no difficulty or ſeruple 
to tell him, that if he would quite exterminate the Here- 
tics of this kingdom, he muſt begin with his court, and 
ewith his neareſt relations, naming the queen his ſiſter 3 


to which the king anſwered, Let us not ſpeak of that ; 


* 


believe, nor take up a religion to the prejudice of my 
(+8) Brantome, Hate (28). Brantome had been ſaying (29), that this 
Wuftrious Ladies, queen was ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm, but out of reſpect 
page 310. and love to the king her brother, æubo loved her entirely, 
and always called her his darling, ſhe never made any 
Pas profeſſion or appearance of it ; and if ſhe believed it, jhe 
mw akways kept it to herſelf with very great ſecrecy, becauſe © 
the king violently hated it, declaring that this, and every 
new ſect, tended more to the deſtruction of kingdoms, mo- 
narchies, and dominions, than to the edification of ſouls. 
Others believe, that it was not poſſible for Francis I, 
to be ignorant the queen of Navarre was a Lutheran 
in her heart; her attachments to the party, and the 
protection ſhe gave the fugitives for this gauſe, were 
not ſuch things as could be concealed from the king 
of France: he only ſeemed not to know them, and 
was fatisfied with the exterior of a princeſs whom he 
loved and was not willing to make uneaſy. But if ſhe 
inwardly adhered to the Roman communion, it was 
not however till towards the concluſion of her life; 


(30) The ſame for it is certain that Rouſſel (30), whom ſhe made 


whom Beza calls 
Ruffi. 


tho' he did not come to an open rupture. However it 
(31) See Flor be, let us fee what a Catholic writer ſays of the end 
mond de Re. of this queen. But not, ſays he (32), 10 obſcure the 
mond, ubi ſupra, Hor2our and glory of fo great a princeſs . . .". it is certain 


error, and withdrew from the precipice from which ſhe 
(32) = — ©. abag falling, reſuming her former piety and catholic dewo- 
$:6; 8 55, tron, proteſting to her death, that ſhe had never departed 
Jom it; that what ſhe had done for them, proceeded more 

from compaſſion, than any ill-will to the antient religion 

of her fathers . . . . Lying upon her death-ved, ſhe received 

the body of her Creator, and refigued her foul, embracing 

the croſs ſhe had upon her bed, as I hade heard it related 

by Giles Caillau, a good Franciſcan, aubo gave her the 
extreme unction, and aſſiſted her in her laſt moments. The 

lady de Riberac, a good and virtuous woman, of the fa- 

 mily of Candalle, who was educated with her, told me, 

that Calvin... frequently exhorted her, both by letters 

and meſſages, to maintain the truth ; and that ſhe defired 

him to come to her, ta make her jee and acknowledge her 
error, and to place her in the way of ſalvation. Hila- 
rion de Coſte ſays, that in her later years ſhe fre- 

* quented the ſacraments of confeſſion, and of the 

* altar, in the church of the White-Friers at Paris, 

. where . .. ſhe confeſſed to Francis le Picard 
doctor of Divinity... commanicated from the hand 


ſpe loves me too much; ſhe will never believe but what I 


biſhop of Oleron, was nothing leſs than a Papift (31), 


bag. B50, 851. that ſome years before her death, ſhe acknowledoed her 


NAVARRE. 


occaſion to the Papiſts to ſay that ſhe perfectly renounced her errors [H]. 


proofs 


* of this holy perſon, after having heard his maſs and 
* ſermon (33). He adds, that ſhe built, and founded 
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There are 


(33) Hilarion de 


at her own expence, towards the concluſion of her life, Coſte, ubi ſupra, 
churches and hoſpitals, among others that of the red-coat Peg. 275. 


boys at Paris, for the maintenance and education of” or- 
phans, whom fhe ordered to be called the Children of 
Gop the FaTyer. Here is yet a ſtronger teſtimony : 
* She died a good Chriſtian and Catholic, againſt the 
* opinion of many : but as for my own part, I can af- 
* firm myſelf, being a little boy in her court, with my 
* grand-mother and mother, never to have ſeen her do 
© any contrary act; ſo that when ſhe retired into a 
* nunnery, in Augoumois, after the death of the king 
© her brother, which was called Tuſſon, where ſhe 
performed her quarantine, and refided a whole 
* ſummer, and built a fine houſe, ſhe was often ſeen 
to do the office of the abbeſs, and to chant with the 
* nuns at their maſſes and veſpers (34). 

From all this we may infer, that Mezerai did not 
much examine things, when he writ (35), that the 
queen of Navarre, being cenſured by the king her bro- 
ther, in 1535 (36), proteſted to him, that ſhe would newer 
more depart from the Catholic religion, and even de- 
clared herſelf an enemy to it's oppoſers; nevertheleſs, to- 
avards the end of her days, in 1549, fhe ſeemed to repent 
of her repentance, and defired Calvin by letters, to come 
and inſtruct and comfort her. Such ſtrange falihoods 
raiſe great prejudices againſt this author; and if ever 
his hiſtories ſhould happen to be criticiſed by ſome 
able pen, I am certain it will be wondered, how 
they came to be ſo much eſteemed. We ſhall ob- 
ſerve, by the by, two other faults of his. He 
ſays, that after the recantation of Brigonnet (37), 
James le Fevre retired to Nerac to queen Marga- 
ret (38), and that Rouſſel was biſhop of Olercn at 
the time ſhe was reprimanded by Francis I (39). All 
this is falſe. Briconnet recantcd in 1523, and our 
Margaret was not married till 1527 to the king of 
Navarre, lord of Nerac : Rouſſel was not made bi- 
ſhop till a long time after the reprimand here in que- 
ſtion. . 

Beza's words, which we have ſeen at the beginning 
of this remark, greatly want to be explained. He 
gives us plainly to underſtand, that the queen of Na- 
varre ſuffered her mind to be corrupted by two wretched 
libertines, whoſe illuſions and blaſphemies Calvin con- 


futed. This ſhould not have been fo expreſied ; for. 
Beza himſelf has owned, in another book, that this 


queen did not follow the myſtical doctrines of theſe 
men (40); and that ſhe was deceived no farther by 
them, than to believe them honeſt men. What he 
there ſays rectiſies the former paſſage, and ſtands in 
need of a farther ſoftening; for the term of faſci. 
nating or bewitching is too ſtrong on this occaſion. 
Offenſa eſt iſto libro in Libertinos edito Navarrena, 
quod ab illius horrendæ ſectæ Anteſignanis duobus 
* Quintino & Pocqueſo, quos nominatim Calvinus 
* arguerat, (rem pene incredibilem) eo uſque fufiet 
* fatcinata, ut quum alioquin illorum myſterium non 
teneret, pro bonis viris illos haberet, ac proinde ſeſe 
* quodammodo per eorum latus confoſſam arbitrare- 
tur (41).-- -The queen of Nawvarrewas diſpleaſed at this 
book publiſhed againſt the libertines, becauſe ſhe was ſo 
* mncredibly bewitched with Quintin and Pocques, tavo 
* ringleaders of that horrid ſect, whom Calvin had con- 
* futed by name, that tho" ſhe did not profeſs their opinions, 


© yet he took them to be good men, and therefore, in ſome 


* meaſure, thought herſelf wounded through their ſides.” 
He ought not to have made it {ſuch a wonder, that this 

ueen, tho” not conforming to the ſpiritualities of theſe 
3 and myſtical people, believed them however to 
be honeſt men, ſincerely convinced within themſelves 
of the truth of what they delivered, and poſſeſſed with 


a true deſire of ſerving Go p, according to the beſt of 


their underſtanding. Her charity induced her to pro- 


* J. Du Breuil 
in bis Antigui- 
ties of Paris, 


(34) Brantome, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
318. 


(35) Mezerai, 
Chronological 
Abridgment, 
Tom, vi, page 
409. 


(36) He ſhould 
have ſaid in 1533. 


(37) Biſhop of 


Meaux. 


(38) Mezerai, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 


(39) Id. ib. Pag. 
408. 


(40) It is thus I 
interpret theſe 
words, zllorum 
myſterium non te- 
neret, in the paſ- 
lage of Beza, ci- 
ted below, cita- 
tion (41). 
Thoſe who 
would have them 
fignify, that ſhe 
did not diſcover 
their hypocriſy, 
ſcem to me to be 
miſtaken z and 
if they would 
have them mean, 
that ſhe under- 
ſtood nothing of 
the jargon of 
theſe Fanatics, 
they come up ta 
my ſenſe of 
them. | 


(41) Beza, in 


Vita Calvini, ad 


ann. 1544. 


tect them, and it was not difficult for her to make a 


good uſe of their maxims, which tended to quicken 


the inward man. It was much leſs to be wondered 
that ſhe was provoked againſt Calvin, who with that 
cutting ſtile, peculiar to him, had ſeverely handled 
the perſons, whom ſhe had protected and maintained. 
She complained to him of it, and he wrote a reſpect- 
ful letter to her to juſtfy his conduct (42). Note, that 
at the time he wrote to her, that is, on the twen- 
tieth of April, 1545, ſhe was ſtill acknowledged * 

the 


(42) It is Cal- 
vin's ſixty- ſe- 
cond Letter, 
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proofs that ſhe took a very great pleaſure in reading the Bible [I J. She met with ſome 
mortification from her huſband, and did not love to hear any mention of death [K J. The 
curioſity which induced her to an attentive obſervation of a dy ing perſon, clearly ſhews, that 


a . | h : : il? 
her ideas concerning the nature of the ſoul were very far from being truly Philoſo- Oe 
phical [L]; though there have been ſome very great Wits, and very great Philoſophers, N 
who have thought no better than ſhe upon that important ſubject. Her Heptameron, which page 27 
is a book after the taſte of Boccace's novels, has ſome beauties in that kind which are 1 
| | ſurprizing. ; 
the protectreſs of the Reformed. * Cum acceptis illis © mother her maid of honour, that when it was told FE 
© literis ſtatim ad hanc reſponſionem me contulerim, her, in her extreme ſickneſs, that ſhe muſt die, ſhe Corea 
qua eo tibi nomine a me ſatisfactum curarem, ne thought that ſaying very ſevere, and immediately 318. 
gquid de eo affectu remitteres, quem erga pios hactenus repeated what I have been ſaying, and that ſhe did 
(43) Calvin. Em- abunde præ te tuliſti & reipfa exhibuiſti (43). -- - - © not think herſelf yet ſo very antiquated, but that ſhe (56) I be 
viſt. 62, pag. m. When immediately on the receipt of thoſe letters, I diſs might {till live ſome years (51). She had inherited that as 
4 « patched this anſwer, that I might give you full ſatiſ- this from her mother, as you will find from this paſ- (57 ) Brantoms, mY 
faction on this account, left you ſhould abate any thing ſage in the ſame writer. I will only alledge, ſays he £7; 227 7 Audes 
© of that zeal, which hitherto you have made profeſſion the example of the late queen regent, mother of the great Ring (52) Idem, Me- that the 
* of, and in reality expreſſed.” TY Francis I. She was in her time, as I have heard ma- moires of Gal- pag ky 
Re? [ 1 ] There are profi that ſhe took very great pleaſure ny ſay, who have ſeen and known her, a ver) fine Iady, Hunt Ladies, Tim, 211 
(44) Citat. (17). 7! reading the Bible] See in the remark [F] (44) of but very wworldly withal, andwwas the ſame in her declin- © Feb. 33% 
this article, the words of Florimond de Remond, and ig age, and hated the diſcourſe of diath, eben from (% U. 
in the remark [O] of the article Marot, what was preachers in their ſermons : as if ( ſaid jhe ) we did not 22 318. 
written to Catherine de Medicis, and confirm all this Aciently know, that wwe muſt all die ſome time or other ; = - 
with the teſtimony of Peter Olhagaray. Bern, ſays and theſe preachers, when they have nothing elſe to ſay, 3 8 
(45) Peter Olha- he (45), was the ſanfuary of the perſecuted, and king in their ſermons, like ignorant perſons, fall to talking of 2 mig 
. garay, Hiſtory of Henry abonld not permit them to be diſturbed. James death. The late queen of Navarre, her daughter, liked ? 
Voix, Barn, and Faber Stapulenſis, the light of his time, as his Philoſo- no more than her mother, theſe repetitions and preachings (50) Hil 
Navarre, pag. phical writings witneſs, auas very welcome there, and re- concerning death. We have ſeen elſewhere (53) the 0 Abby Coſte, u 
WY ceived an honourable penſion from Margaret, that learned weakneſs of Lewis XI, upon a like ſubject. woe [ 0] of th pag. 27: 
queen, the greateſt in the world ; that happy inſtrument, [LI] Her curioſity, which induced her to an attentive article LEWIS 60 Th 
avho retrieved king Francis, her brother, from priſon, obſervation of a dying perſon, clearly ſpeaus that her ideas X ( * 
aud is always attentive to reading, particularly the holy concerning the nature of the foul, avere very far from be- 5 
(46) This is an Scriptures 3 which our Elias (46), in his collection de. ing truly Philoſophical.) Here is ſomething very fin- (61) San 
author who has clares to hawe obſerved of her, in her city of Appamyers, gular : [have heard ſay of her, it is Brantom who ſpeaks, Elog. ö 
Wit the Hiſtory obere he received this grave advice from that brave that one of her maids of honour, for whom ſbe had a great 8. 25. 
4 m_ eee „„ wiſe princeſs : that he ſhould never let paſs a day, affection, being at the point of death, ſhe had a mind to fee 5778 
e ga evithout applying ſome part of an attentive reading of ſome her die; and at the time ſhe lay in her extremity, ſhoe ftaid ov bow 
pages of this' holy book, which, watering our ſouls with a cloſe by her, fixing her eyes fleadfaſtly upon her till ſhe was "my 6. 
celeſtial liquor, ſerves us, ſays ſhe, for faithful preſer- quite dead. Some of her moſt intimate ladies, aſked her why & 19, 4 
watives againſt all forts of miſchiefs and temptations of the ſhe viewed with fo much earneſtneſs this dying creature; ſhe 1696, 
Dewil. The author relates Bertrand Elias's words; anfawered, that having heard ſo many learned men diſ- FI 
which I doubt not a great many readers will be glad courſe, that the foul and ſpirit departed from the body, 2 
to meet with. Cujus etiam manibus ſanctiſſimum illud at the time of death; ſhe had a mind to ſee, whether the Tres 
weteris novique Teſt. volumen, quod Bibliam appellant, there proceeded from it any wind or noiſe, or the leaſt Chron. 
nunquam wel raro exit, ſemper divinis ut vere Chriſtia- found in all the world at the ſeparation, but that ſpe 1549, Fe 
nam decet intenta libellis : nihil unquam niſi divinum perceived nothing like it; and ſhe mentioned a reaſon given 306. 
cogitat, ſuadetque adeo ut ipſe etiam meminerim me ali- her by the ſame doctors, why the fwan ſung when dying, (64) Spot 
quando ab ea cum Appamyam wenifſet humaniſſime ſubmo- for on her aſeing the queſtion, they anſwered, it was oab- ann. 
nitum, juſſumque partem aliquam wel weteris vel Novi ing to the ſpirits, which ſtruggled to paſs through his mum, b. 
| Teftamenti maximo affetu, orationis inſtar quotidie legere, long neck: in like manner, jhe ſaid ſhe had had a mind 60 Abe 
cus ſane, ut ipſa ajebat, noſque etiam poſtea experti ſu- to ſee the ſoul go out, or perceive and hear what this mn 5 
mus, noſtra mens a witio averteretur, & ad wirtutes ſoul or ſpirit did at it's departure; and added, that if the articl 
(47) Elias, filio facilius accederet (47). ſhe was not well-ſettled in the faith, ſhe ſhould not know NAC, 
103, quoted by [X] She met with ſome mortifications from her huſband, what to think of this diſſodgment, and ſeparation of the 669 1 
Olhagaray, td. % did not love to hear any mention of death.) Hila- foul and body; but that ſhe reſolwed to believe, what her >a : 
3 rion de Coſte ſays (48), that Henry IT, king of Na- God and his church commanded her, without entering pag. 761 
e abi Gora varre, having been informed, that there was uſed in farther into other curioſities ; as indeed ſhe was one of 
pag. 274. He his wife's chamber ſome form of prayer and inſtru- the dewouteft ladies in the world, who had not only the (57) _ 
cites P. Mat- © Etion contrary to that of his fathers, entered it, name of God in her mouth, but alſo the fear of him in Lins 7 
thieu. with a reſolution to puniſh the miniſter, but finding Her heart (54). A great many reflexions might be made (54) Brantone, abridged, 
they had contrived his eſcape, the weight of his an- on this paſſage ; but we will content ourſelves with Memoirs of U. 196, 
« ger fell upon the queen, to whom he gave a box obſerving two things; the one, that this princeſs is ve- luſtrious ws | 
* of the ear, ſaying to her, Madam, you want to be ry excuſable for conceiving the ſoul of man as a being, Page 319+ 3 (58) In p. 
« too knowing, and immediately gave advice of it to which ſeparates locally from the body at the moment made 
* king Francis.” Brantome having given ſome inſtan- the man expires; for in that age, this was the uni- 
ces of matrimonial diſcord betwixt princes, adds this verſal opinion of the Divines and Philoſophers, and is (69) It is 
(49) Brantome, (49): © And lately king Henry d'Albret with queen yet even at this very day the opinion of all the doctors, =, M. 
ubi ſupra, pag. Margaret of Valois, as I have it from good hands, who are not Carteſians. They ſuppoſe that the ſoul 1 8 
242. * who treated her very ill, and would have done ſtill is locally preſent in the organs of the human body, 28 
* worſe, had it not been for king Francis her brother, and is co-extended with the matter which it animates; deret 
who ſpoke home and rough to him, and charged but that at the moment of death, it ceaſes to poſſeſs 
„ him with on to honour the queen his ſiſter that place, and paſſes really and phyſically into ano- (70) It n 
in regard to the rank ſhe bore.” Note, by the way, ther. I confeſs this does not prove, that we ought — 
what little reliance there is upon an epitaph. That to believe this tranſmigration to be accompanied with ee 
of this princeſs ſays in great characters, that her huſ- any noiſe or ſibilation as the queen of Navarre ima- Giſy ; an 
band lived, with her in the moſt perfe& unity, con- _ ; but it is not ſtrange that a lady, who carried va met: 
In the te- COR DISSIMUS. I have ſaid ſomething elſewhere (50) her views farther than the generality, ſhould ſuſpect, ond A 
(507. e f concerning falſities of this kind. | that a ſubtle, inviſible, and yet actually extended ſub- eee 
the article HER- As for the other part of the text of this remark, I ſtance, muſt fly out of the body with ſome ſort of noiſe, firain, v, 
LICIUS, am going to cite a paſſage out of Brantome : this like that of the fli ht of an arrow, or of ſpiritous li- merly cal 
queen uſed to reply, to thoſe who diſcourſed to her quors, when they find vent through ſome chink of the Rueri 
of death and happineſs, all this is true, but we re- veſſel they are contained in. The other thing J (71) In tl 
main ſuch a long time dead in the earth, before we have to ſay, is, that the queen of Navarre L K yearches o 
* come at it: ee that I have heard my mo- herſelf in her doubts in the wiſeſt manner poſſible. eg, b 
ther fay, who was one of her ladies, and my grand- She impoſed filence on her reaſon, and on or Wie pa 


) Hilarion de 
Coſte, Eloges 
des Dames II- 
luſtres, Tom. A, 

275, 270. 
925 ti, vi, 
fag · 117. 


66) Brantome, 
1 ſupra, Pag · 
318. 


(56) 1 believe, 
that Brantome 
had writ d' Au- 
daus, or rather 
Fa Au dos ; and 
that the tran- 
ſcribers or Prin- 
ters have cor- 
rupted this word. 


(7) Id. ib. Pag. 
118. 


(580 Olhagaray, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
| 505. 


(59) Hilarion de 
Coſte, ubi ſupra, 
page 275 


(bo) Than. Jb. 
ot, pag. 117. 


(61) Sammarth. 
Elog. lib. 1, pag. 
M, 28, 


(62) See Mr 
Teiſſier, Elog. 
Tom, i, pag. 17, 
& 19, Edit. 
1696. 


(6j) St Romuald, 
Abridgment of 
the Treaſ. of 
Chron. ad ann. 
1549, pag. m 
Job. | 


(64) Spondanus, 
ad ann. 1549 
num. 6. 
(65) Above, re- 
mark [A ] of 
the article LOG- 
NAC, 


(66) Labbe, 
Chron, Tom, v, 


Pap. 761, 


(67) Du Tillet, 
Chronicle of the 
Kings of France, 
abridged, Pag. m. 
196. 


(68) In pag. 843, 
344, of his 1 
French Biblioth. 


(69) It is addreſ- 
ſed to Madam 2 
the princeſs of 
Navarre, daugh- 


ter to queen 
Margaret. 


(70) It muſt be 
obſerved, that 
arguerite is the 
name of a flower- 
Giſy ; and that, 
Ya metaphor, 
nd diſcourſes, 
compliments of a 
high and ſtudied 
rain, were for- 
merly called 
rgverites, 


(71) In th 
Searches of 
rance, book i 
ch. v, 5 
bu, pag. m. 


ſurprizing. She died in the month of 
infinite number of panegyrics (J). 


curioſity, and humbly ſubmitted herſelf to the light of 
revelation. | 
LM] She died in the month of December 1 549.] Theſe 
words are from Brantome (55), and he adds that „he 
iced in Bearn in the caſtle Dandaus (56), and that ſhe 


4 
took her illneſs looking at a comet, which then appeared 


upon the death of Pope Paul III, and fhe herſelf was of 
that opinion, but poſſibly it appeared for her and imme- 
diately her mouth was a little diſtorted, which her Phy- 


fician, Mr d Eſcuranis, ſeeing, had her removed and put 
70 bed, and took care of her, for it proved a catarrh, 


and ſbe died within eight days after (57). Brantome 
is miſtaken as to the place, but does not mention 
the day. She died in Bigorre and not in Bearn. Ol- 
hagaray calls the place Eudos (58), and others Odos 
(59). Odofii Bigerronum decelſit. - She died at Odes 
in Bigorre, ſays Thuanus (60). Fato fun#a eft Odejii 
Tarbellorum. - - She died at Odos in Guienne, ſays Sce- 
vola Sammarthanus (61). Thuanus's words have not 
been well tranſlated by du Rier, nor Sammarthanus 
by Mr Teiſſier. The former makes it Ortez in Bigerre 
the latter Tarbes in Gaſcogne (62). Peter de St Ro- 
muald is the moſt miſtaken of all, for he will have 
it that this queen died in Bretagne (63). I believe 
Spondanus, who was of thoſe parts, is more to be 


relied on, than all the other writers as to the name 


of the caftle where ſhe died. He calls it Audos. 
Apud Audoſſium caſtrum in Bigerronibus vitam fini- 
vit (64) She departed this life at Audos in 
Bigorre. I have ſaid elſewhere (65) that the Pariſians 
pronounce the dipthong az like o; which might per- 
haps deceive Thuanus. There is ſome variation, as 
to the day of her death. Father Labbe has fixed the 
twenty fourth of December (66) : du Tillet the four- 
teenth (67). Thuanus the twenty firſt. This laſt 1s 
the account we muſt hold to, it being the date in queen 
Margaret's epitaph. It is there alſo ſaid that ſhe lived 
fifty nine years, but this cannot agree with the Hiſto- 


0 — — as — — 


rians, who all ſay ſhe was born in April 1492. 
[N} I defign a remark for what concerns this queen's 


writings.) She compoſed ſeveral works of poetry; the 
titles whereof we have in du Verdier Vau-Privas (68). 
They were collected into one body by John de la Haye, 


her Valet de Chambre, and publiſhed in the year 


1547, under the title of Marguerites de la Margue- 
rites des Princeſſes, tres illuſtre Royne de Na- 
varre. Du Verdier gives this title very exactly; 
but he has made ſome groſs miſtakes upon other 
points; for he ſays that this queen's poetical works, 
were collected and put together after her deceaſe, by the 
diligence of Simon Sylvius, called de la Haye, her Valet 
de Chambre, who printed them in 800 at Lyons, by Fohn 
de Tournes 1547. I have ſeen this edition, and ob- 
ſerved that the privilege granted by the parliament 


to J. Sylvius, called de la Haye, is of the year 1546. 


This then is one miſtake of du Verdier Vau-Privas to 


call him Simon, whoſe name was John: but this 


is not ſo groſs as the following. He pretends that a 
book printed in 1547, came out after the death of 
the queen of Navarre. Tf he had read the epiſtle be- 
fore tke book (69), he would have known that this 
queen was till alive, when John de la Haye, the au- 
thor of this epiſtle, printed Margaret de Valois's 
Poems. Mr Moreri has committed ſome errors. He 
ſays, that this queen publiſhed amongſt other works, 
* La Marguerite des Marguerites, which contained ſome 
* Poems and ſeveral other Comedies. The Mirrour of 
* @ ſinful Soul. The Triumph of the Lamb. The Hep- 
* tameron.” There is nothing exact in this. This title, 
la Maguerite des Marguerites is falſe: the true one is 
Marguerites (70) de la Marguerite des Princeſſes. Paſ- 
quier (71), and a great many other writers, have 
been guilty of the ſame fault. Theſe words, contain- 
ed ſome poems and ſeveral other comedies, are quite 
wrong: and I wonder Moreri's reviſors have not yet 
perceived it. There is no oppoſition betwixt 8 
and comedies; for comedies are generally in verſe, and 
there were hardly any other ſeen among the French 
in that age. He ſhould not then have made a diſtin- 
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December 1549 [MJ, and was honoured with an 
Out of four children, which ſhe had by her 
ſecond marriage, one ſon and three daughters, only one daughter ſurvived her (g). 
ſpeak of her in the following article. The two others were born before their time, and 
died on the day of their birth. The ſon died at the age of two months (Y). I deſign a 
remark for what concerns this queen's writings [VI], and I will not forget the baſe 


epiſtles to Atticus, was called de Ja Haye, 
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ret, declares, that he had reſtored the book of this 
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| (g) Hilarion de 
Coſte, ibid. Pag. 
272. | 


( Id. ib. 


attempt 


ction between the queen of Navarre's poems and co- 

medies. Much leſs ought he to have ſaid other come- 

dies; ſince this ſuppoſes, that other pieces had been 

ſpecified which were cemedies ; which had not been 

done. But the moſt conſiderable miſtake is to ſay, that 

the Mirrour of the Sinful Soul, and the Triumph of the 

Lamb, are two different works from the pretended 

Marguerite des Marguerites, When one of them is the 

firſt work which appears in that collection intituled 

Marguerites de la Marguerite, &c: and the other is to be 

met with from folio 182 verſo, to folio 212 in the 

ſame collection (72). Note, that du Verdier Vau-Pri- (72) In the Paris 

vas, by ſaying that Simon Sylvius collected the poems edition by Ste- 

of the queen of Navarre, has occaſioned another error Phen Grouleau 

in Mr Moreri ; for this made him believe that Simeon 52 in 16mo. 

Boſius (73), whoſe learned notes we have upon Cicero's (74) S Moreri 
and had been in the article 

Valet de Chambre to Margaret queen of Navarre. He BOIS (Su EON 

might have avoided this miſtake, had he confidered, o). 

I. That this princeſs's Valet de Chambre was old 


(74 ae publiſhed the Marguerites, Sc. II. (74) This appears 
by the Epiſtle 
Dedicatory. 


That Simeon Boſius died young, as Sammarthanus, 

cited by Mr Moreri, informs us. Note, that there 

was printed at Pau in 1552 in 4to, an eclogue 

which had not appeared in the collection of the Mar- 

guerites; and which was compoſed by the ſame queen | 

(75). Dr Silveſtre in 1693, ſent me from London (75) Du Verdier, 

a copy of the Tombeau de Marguerite Royne de Navarre, Biblioth. Fran- 

&c. Some body had written in it, that this princeſs Soiſe, pag. 844. 

was the author of a book, intituled, the pious Medita- 

tations of a Chriſtian Soul, which was tranſlated into 

Engliſh by queen Elizabeth, and printed at London in 

8vo, in 1548. | | 
We ſhall now ſpeak of the Heptameron, and firſt 

cite Brantome : © She wrote in her gay hours a book, 


.© intituled The Novels of the queen of Navarre, in a 


* ſtile ſo ſoft and flowing, and ſo full of excellent lan- 
* guage and fine reaſoning, that I have heard fay the 


_ © queen-mother, and the ducheſs of Savoy, when they 


* were young, undertook to write novels ſeparately, 

in imitation of this queen of Navarre, well knowing 

that ſhe was writing ſome ; but when they had ſeen 
| her's, they were ſo diſguſted with their own, which 

were not to compare to them, that they threw them 

into the. fire, and would not publiſh them . . . She 

compoſed moſt of theſe novels in her litter, as ſhe 

travelled ; for her hours of retirement were employ- 

ed in affairs of importance. I have heard this account 

alſo from my grand-mother, who always went with 

© her in her litter, as her lady of honour, and held 

© her ſtandiſh for her; and ſhe wrote them down as 

* quick and as readily, or rather more ſo, than if they 

had been dictated to her (76).” This confutes the un- (76) Brantome, 
certainties of la Croix du Maine: you will find them at Dames Illuſtres, 
the end of the following paſſage. The Heptameron, Pag. 320, 321» 
ſays he (77), or the queen of Nawarre's ſeven days, is 
a book full of various hiſtories, for the moſt part fabu- Mi 
lous, 3 of Fohn "abs a aller als "th book — po? 
has been methodized by Claude Gruget of Paris, and in- 30g. | 
tituled the Heptameron, or the hiſtory of Fortunate Lo- 
vers; Novels of the moſt illuſtrious and excellent princeſs 
Margaret de Valois queen of Navarre, &c. Printed at 
Paris 7 Giles Robinot in the year 1567 (78). I que- (18) When he 
tion whether this princeſs compoſed this book ; foraſmuch ſpeaks of Claude 
as it is full of bold diſcourſes, and tickliſh expreſſions. If . ms A — —— 
la Croix du Maine had read the epiſtle dedicatory of 4 


3 the edition of 
Claude Gruget's edition, he could not have formed 1561, by Giles 


(77) La Croix du 


the leaſt doubt; for this Gruget, addreſſing himſelf Robinot. And 
to Jane d' Albret, only daughter to queen Marga- — . —— 


. Privas, Bibhoth 
queen's novels to it's firſt ſtate ; becauſe the firſt edition Franguiſe, pag, 


ad, as it were, totally transformed it, and omitted or 844, only quotes 
concealed the name of this princeſs. Wherefore, adds he, the edition of 
to make it worthy of it's author, as ſoon as it was publiſhed, 7.575, by the 
T collected from all parts, the manuſcripts which could be 2 
recovered, and collated them with my copy; and I have 
taken care to reduce them to the true order, in which ſpe 
wrote them. Since that, by the king's permiſſion, and 
your conſent, they have been put to the preſs to be publiſhed, 
q as 
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(+) According to 
the Paris edition. 


fables, had employed it in giving the true and perfect hiſtory of this illuſtrious p 
Such an Hiſtory had been more for the honour of this queen, than the character of a 
heroine of a romance in love with a prince (k), whoſe wife ſhe was not certain of being, 
and to whom ſhe never was married. There is infinitely leſs Heroiſm in ſuch a 


(e) The conſtable 
de Bourbon, 


ns they ought. Such a preſent, continues he, vi not 

be new to you, you will only recognize it, as your mother's 

heireſs : however I perſuade my ſelf, that it will be ac- 

ceptable to you to ſee it by this ſecond impreſſion reſtored to 

it's primitive ſtate : for (as I have heard) the fir ſt diſ- 

pleaſed jou; not but that he who undertook it æuas a 

learned man, and had taken pains in it; and, as tis 

eaſy to believe, would not have thus diſguiſed it 
| avithout ſome reaſon for it; yet his labour proved 

diſagreeable. Theſe paſſages of Claude Gruget's 

epiſtle dedicatory may ſerve for two purpoſes : they 

acquaint us with ſomething of the hiſtory of the 
| Heptameron, and invincibly confute all thoſe who be- 
lieve the queen of Navarre, did not compoſe theſe 
novels. Would any one have ventured to talk to the 
princeſs, her daughter, as he does in the epiſtle dedica- 
tory, if this book had been ſuppoſititious, or if the 
liberty had been taken to add to it thoughts or ex- 
preſſions too free and licentious ? Thuanus does not 
doubt, but that queen Margaret was the author of this 
work ; he does not think it becoming the gravity and 
later conduct of this heroine ; but he excuſes her up- 
on the time and youth in which ſhe writ it. Ezus 
nomine & fabellarum volumen imitations Joa. Bocatii 
editum circumfertur, fi tempora & juvenilem ætatem, 
in qua ſcriptum eft, reſpicias, non prorſus damnandum, 
certe gravitate tantæ heroine, & extrema vita minus 
dignum (79). The Sieur Sorel denies that this princeſs 
was the author of the Heptameron. I relate his words, 
becauſe they contain a bad reaſoning, which ought to 
be refuted. * We have the novels of the queen of Na- 
« varre ; in which there is a ſtory of a gentleman, 
who lay with his mother, and afterwards married 
the daughter that he had by her, who was at 
once his ſiſter, his wife, and his daughter. There 
are alſo in it a great many execrable ſtories of prieſts 
and Franciſcans ; all which things never had exi- 


(79) Thuan. li, 


ui, pag. 117, 
col. 2. D. 
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was the author of the book (80).“ The argu- 
(80) Sorel, Re- ment this writer alledges, has two great defects. In 
marks upon the 
thirteenth book 
of the Extrava- 
gant Shepherd, 


pag . 720. 


muſt ſay that Boccace, and ſeveral other Italians, who 
have written novels, and filled them with an hun- 
dred bad actions of the Monks, were Lutherans. In 
the ſecond place; if it were peculiar to a Huguenot 
to write ſuch ſtories, the queen of Navarre might do 


it; for ſhe was a good friend to the party, ſecretly 


at leaſt, for a great many years together. | 
Note, that the Heptameron was grown very ſcarce ; 
which cauſed the Bookſellers of Amiterdam to reprint 
it in 1698. They publiſhed two editions of it, one 
by that of Claude Gruget, the other metamorphoſed 
into new French : the latter will pleaſe foreigners, who 
only underſtand the modern language, and many ig- 
norant and lazy Frenchmen, who care not to be at the 
pains of informing themſelves, how they ſpoke in the 
reign of Francis I. I ſhall ſay ſomething elſewhere 
(81) againſt the falſe and ſhameful delicacy of theſe 
ple. The other edition is the only one which will 

be uſed by Frenchmen of good taſte and Judgment. 
But we ſhall not conclude without making a more 
conſiderable obſervation. Behold here a prudent, very 
* virtuous, and moſt pious queen, who nevertheleſs com- 
poſes a book of ſtories pretty free and ſmutty, and 

yet would have the world to know her to be the 
author. How many ladies are there actually plunged 

in the diſorders of a filthy gallantry, who would not, 

for all the world, write in that ſtrain ? What they 
write, and even what they ſpeak, has the air of an 
extraordinary modeſty : one would ſay, their imagina- 

tion durſt not approach within a hundred leagues of 
obſcenity ; diſcourſes never ſo little free, which a man 
ſhould offer in their preſence, would put them to the 
bluſh, and make them aſſume a gravity, which would 
have all the appea of an extream indignation. It 

is not impoſlible but they might be inwardly ſhocked, 


(81) In the re- 
mark [E] of 
the article O$- 
SAT. 


attempt of admiral de Bonnivet [O]. It would be needleſs to advertiſe my reader 
here, that the Hiſtory of Margaret de Valois queen of Navarre, ſiſter to Francis I, printed 
at Amſterdam (i), in two volumes in 12mo, in 1696, is a contexture of fictions and 


romantic chimeras from the beginning to the end, with ſome few Hiſtorical facts. 
It had been much better that the perſon, who thus abuſed his leiſure in forging ſuch 


ſtence, but were the inventions of a Huguenot, Who 


the firſt place it proves too much; for if it were juſt, we 


be had the addreſs to lodge a great princeſs, with whom 


| Ap 


paſſion, 
invented 


and diſguſted with ſuch a converſation ; for there are 
ſtrange inequalities within a human ſoul, and extra- 
vagant diſparities betwixt the head and heart. One 
has a greater purity in his heart and morals, than in 
his tongue : another has his heart corrupted, keeps a 
concubine or two, and at the ſame time 1s extreamly 
diſguſted at the tales of Boccace, and all writings which 
bear not the character of a rigid gravity. This is the 
turn of his head, but his taſte goes no farther, and has 
no influence on his heart and morals. The queen of 
Navarre was of a different make (82) : © She frequently (82) Brantone, 
* compoſed comedies and moral interludes, which at 3 fag. 
© that time were called paſtorals; which ſhe cauſed to N 
© be acted and repreſented by the young ladies of | 
her court. She delighted much in compoſing ſpiri- 
© tual ſongs, for ſhe had her heart much devoted to 
* Gop, and fo took for her device the Marigold (83) (84) Brantome 
* . . . with this inſcription, Nox inferiora ſecutus, to fig- fays here, that 
* nify that ſhe directed and addreſſed all her actions, this flower ha 
thoughts, will, and affections, to this great ſun, which ry bg wy , 
is Gop; and for this reaſon ſhe was ſuſpected of other; nite 
* Lutheraniſm.” Theſe laſt words are very remarkable, it turns always 
and do as much honour to the Reformed, as diſho- with the fun 
nour to the Catholics : but that is not the point in _ ſs 
queſtion. I would only obſerve, that a princeſs, ful- **"* 
ly poſſeſſed with divine love, did not however forbear 
employing her pen upon obſcene ſubjects, as are thoſe 
of the Heptameron. „% ᷑ -=. | 

[O] The baſe attempt of admiral de Bonnivez.] 
He loved our Margaret de Valois; and it 1s re- 
lated (84), that this princeſs's virtue, inſtead of conguer- (84) Varills, 
ing this lover's paſſion by extinguiſhing all hope, made Hiſtory of Fran 
him commit follies, which were unſucceſsful, and which cis I, bot iv, 
had been puniſhed, if the king had not ſhewn greater bag. 256, Hill 
condeſcenſion to him, than juſtice to his ſiſter. 


(92) Flo 
mone, 

1 Herefic 
vii, cop, 
m. 856. 


Mr Varil- Edit. 1690, 
las, who gives us this fact, has theſe words in the 
margin: He made three attempts to force her; 
* againſt which ſhe defended her ſelf ſo well, that after 
the ſecond, he was obliged to keep his chamber 
above five weeks, by renin of his ſcratches:!“ This 
Hiftorian obſerves, in another place (85), that Charles (85) Id. ib. 2 
V, pardoning the crime of Mary de Padilla (86), ¼¼i, Pag. 397+ 
would have the cauſe of it declared in the act of in- 
demnity : but that Francis I did not uſe that formality ($6) Nis the #7 
3 ; : 8 2 ticle of this PA 
in the outrageous action, which Bonnivet's love made him Pil LA. 

commit. The court coming to viſit him at one of his eſtates, 


he was in love, in a chamber ſo contrived, that he might 
enter it from his own by a trap-deor, which he ſlipped 
through in the night ; but the princeſs awaking, at the 
noiſe he made in raiſing up the trap-door, called her 
women, and by their appearance ruined Bonnivet's deſign. 
The king, when he heard it, only laughed at it, and gave 
imm 0 orders for removing, to ſave his favourite the 
ſame he would have had, if the court had remained Galant Ladis, 
any longer at his houſe Brantome reports this, with J. ii, pa: 
a Circumſtance which overthrows the latter part of 154 
the account of Varillas : for he ſuppoſes that Francis I, 
did not know of this adventure. He ſays (87), that (88) He * 
the princeſs deſigned to complain to the king, boy bro- a ae a 
ther, but the widow of Mr de Chatillon (88), her |\..;, at the 
lady of honour, induced her not to ſpeak of it; and battle of Raven” 
alledged good and prudent reaſons, which the queen of na. 
Navarre has related in one of her novels (89). It 1s 1800 
her own adventure, that ſhe recounts in that novel. Len Jay of 
And if you would know, ſays Brantome (go), who 15 1 2 
meant in the novel, it was the queen of Navarre herſelf, 
and admiral de Bonnivet, as I had it from my deceaſed (go) Ubi wup% 
grand. mother (91). In which, methinks, the queen pag. 155 
aught not to have concealed her name, fince the other could 3 
gain nothing upon her chaſlity, but was forced to retire (91) By : 
in e ; and ſbe would have divulzed the fat, but 0 
for the handſome and prudent remonſtrance of this lady 
of honour, Madam de Chaſtillun. Brantome was more yarr, by h 
reſerved in the elogy of admiral de Bonnivet ; he, in- cis lh 
deed, aſcribes to him an enterprize related in the dan +, , 
queen dent 


( 8 7) Brantome, 


ib. book 
8. 397. 
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ueen of Navarre's novels, but he adds, he will not 
publiſh the name of the princeſs, whom this favourite 
had endeavoured to ſurprize. 

DP] The generoſity wherewith our Margaret . . . protected 
ſeveral perſous of merit perſecuted for the Jake of religion. ] 
I do not examine whether Florimond de Remond has 
it from good authority, that ſhe proteſted at her death, 
that «vhat ſhe had done for the followers of the new 
opinions, proceeded rather from compaſſion, than from 
60) Flor. de Re- ary ill auill to the antient religion of her fathers (92). But 
Shad Hiſt, de granting her proteſtation to be ſincere, I maintain, 
FHerefie, 1b. there was ſomething more heroical in her compaſſion 
wii, caps ius Pe and generofity, than there would have been, had ſhe 
ade os been perſuaded that the fugitives ſhe protected were 
orthodox. For a princeſs, or any other woman, to 
do good to thoſe, whom ſhe takes to be the houſhold 
of faith, is no extraordinary thing, but the common 
effect of a moderate piety. But for a queen to grant 
her protection to people perſecuted for opinions Which 
ſhe believes to be falſe ; to open a ſanctuary to them, 
to preſerve them from the flames prepared for them, 
to furniſh them with a ſubſiſtence, liberally to relieve 
the troubles and inconveniencies of their exile, 1s an 
heroical magnanimity, which has hardly any prece- 
dent: it is the effect of a ſuperiority of reaſon and 
genius, which very few can reach to: it is the know- 
ing how to pity the misfortune of thoſe who err, and 
admire at the ſame time their conſtancy to the dictates 
of their conſcience : it is the knowing how to do 


expreſs for the truth in general: it is the knowing that 
they are miſtaken in the hypotheſis, but that in the 
theſis they conform to the immutable and eternal laws 
of order, which require us to love the truth, and to 
ſacrifice to that love the temporal conveniencies and 
pleaſures of life : it is, in a word, the knowing how 
to diſtinguiſh in one and the ſame perſon, his oppo- 
ſition to particular truths which he does not know, 
and his love for truth in general ; a love which he 
evidences by his great zeal for the doctrines he be- 
lieves to be true. Such was the judicious diſtinction 


ficult for all ſorts of perſons to arrive at this ſcience ; 
had been educated in- the communion of Rome, where 


and gibbets for thoſe who err. Family prejudices 
ſtrongly fortified all the obſtacles which education had 
laid in the way of this princeſs ; for ſhe entirely loved 
the king her brother, an implacable perſecutor of thoſe 
they called Heretics, a people whom he cauſed to be 
burnt without mercy, wherever the indefatigable vi- 
gilance of informers diſcovered them. I cannot con- 
ceive by what method this queen of Navarre raiſed 


ſenſe : it was not through an indifference as to religion, 
ſince it is certain ſhe had a great degree of piety, and 
ſtudied the Scriptures with a fingular application. It 
mult therefore be the excellency of her genius, and the 
greatneſs of her ſoul, that diſcovered a path to her, 
which ſcarce any one knows. Tt will be ſaid, perhaps, 
that ſhe needed only conſult the primitive and gene- 
. Tal ideas of order, which moſt clearly ſhow, that in- 
voluntary errors hinder not a man who entirely loves 
Gop, as he has been able to diſcover him after all poſ- 


NAVARRE 


(a) Spond, ad 


LA] Her marriage was celebrated with an eutraor- 
ainary pomp.] Spondanus obſerves that the coronation 
of Charles V, did not coſt ſo much as this wedding ; 
and he juſtly condemns the laviſh humour of Francis I, 


NAVARR E. 


invented by the writer (H, than in the generoſity, wherewith our Margaret de Valois 
actually protected ſeveral perſons of merit preſecuted for the fake of religion [P]. 


(1) Note, that, according to the ordinary courſe of human actions, 
knows not whether ſhe ſhall ever be married to him. But according to the idea of perfection, ſuch a love is contrary to virtue. It 
ought not then to be found in a lady formed at pleaſure to ſerve for a model of perfection. This is what the writers of romances can- 
not conform to, for they take it for a rule, that love is the foul of their works. : | 


juſtice to their good intentions, and to the zeal they 


the queen of Navarre was able to make. It is dif- 
but more eſpecially difficult for a princeſs like her, who 


nothing has been talked of for many ages, but faggots - 


herſelf to ſo high a pitch of equity, reaſon, and good 


ſible enquiries, from being reckoned a ſervant of the 


virtue is compatible with the love of a maid for a man, though ſhe 


true Gop, and that we ought to reſpe& in him the 
rights of the true GO p. Fur I might immediately 
anſwer, that this maxim is of itſelf ſubje& to great 
diſputes ; ſo far is it from being clear and evident. 
Beſides, that theſe primitive ideas hardly ever appear to 
our underſtanding without limitations and modifica- 
tions, which obſcure them a hundred ways, according 
to the different prejudices contracted by education. The 
ſpirit of party, the attachment to a ſect, and even 
zeal for orthodoxy, produce a kind of ferment in the 
humours of our body ; and hence the medium through 
which reaſon ought to behold thoſe primitive ideas, 
is clouded and obſcured. Theſe are infirmities which 
will attend our reaſon, as long as it ſhall depend on 
the miniſtry of organs. It is the ſame rang to it, as 
the low and middle region of the air, the ſeat of va- 
pours and meteors. There are but very few perſons 
who can elevate themſelves above theſe clouds, and 
place themſelves in a true ſerenity (93). If any one (93) Munita te- 


could do it, we muſt ſay of him what Virgil did of nere : | 
Daphnis : | Edita doQtrina ſa- 
pientum templa 
ſerena. Lucret. 


Candidus inſuetum miratur lumen (94) Olympi, bib, II, wer. 7. 


Sub pedibuſque videt nubes & ſidera Daphnis (95). 5 
| | (94) Moſt editions 
Daphnis, the gueſt of Heaæ n, with aondring eyes, Joy on... 

Views in the milky-way the flarry ſees + 
And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere, 
Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 
| DRYDEN. 


(95) Virgil. E- 
clog. V, ver. 56. 


And he would not have ſo much the appearance of a 

man, as of an immortal Being, placed upon a moun- 

tain (96) above the region of winds and clouds, &c. (96) Tat of 0- 
There is almoſt as much neceſſity for being above the /ympus. See A- 
paſſions to come to the knowledge of ſome kind of puleius, in Libro 
truths, as to act virtuouſly. Now we know that this ©* n 
mountain is the emblem of a good man, whom no e, 
paſſion can withdraw from the paths of juſtice. 


mer's verſes, 
which he cites, 


- - - - - - Sed ut altus Olympi 
Vertex, qui ſpatio ventos hiemeſque relinquit, 

Perpetuum nulla temeratus nube ſerenum, 
Celſior exſurgit pluviis, auditque ruentes 

Sub pedibus nimbos, & rauca tonitrua calcat: 

Sic patiens animus per tanta negotia liber 

Emergit, ſimiliſque ſui ; juſtique tenorem 


Flectere non odium cogit, non gratia ſuadet (97). (97) Claudian. de 


Mallii Theod. 
Conſulatu, pag. 


But as Olympus towring ſummit knows, n. 6, col. 2. 


Nor diſcompoſing ſtorms, nor hoary ſnows, 
And in ſuperior region is ſeen | 
Far above clouds, eternally ſerene ; 
While at it's fleady foot the ruſhing rain, 
And rattling thunder ſpend their force in wain : 
So the juſt man, diſdaining all controul, | 
In perfect peace preſerves his conflant ſoul ; 
Always himſelf, enjoys his ſeat above, 
Nor chill'd by hatred, nor inflam'd by love. 
I think I have given a fine view of the queen of Na- 
varre's heroiſm. —— | - 


| Joan v*'ALBRET QUEEN or) daughter of the preceding ) Olhagaray, 
queen was one of the molt illuſtrious princeſſes of her age. She was not yet eleven years Hiſtory of Foix, 


| | 2 5 Bearn, and Na- 
anon of age when Francis I, married her to the duke of Cleves (a). This marriage, celebrated 20 


varre, pag. 504. 


5 at Chattelleraud with an extraordinary pomp [A], the fifteenth of July 1540 (b), was Sedan mil. 


taken about a 


declared null ſome time after. And indeed it had been concluded in oppoſition to the pro- year: he hath 
teſtations of the young lady, and againſt the conſent of Henry dAlbrer, and Margaret Face mer 


riage in June 


e 1541. 


in regard to theſe vain magnificences (1). William Pa- ad: ad 
radin has deſcribed the s which were performed at . e. num. 
that time, and the #riumphal palaces, and after the an- 5. | 
tique manner, in which were armed knights, wwho flood 

1 : each 


_ Hiſt, of Foix, 
_  Bearn, and Na- 


() That is, the E⅝s . . . 


father to the 


324 


(e) Perefixe, Hiſt. 


of Henry the Antony de Bourbon, duke of Vendome. 


13. 


18 Charles V (a). 
(e) 14. ib. pag. Child he recalled her home to bim (e). She 


13. November, and arrived at Pau the fourth of December, and was brought to bed of a 


(f) Who was Ton (J) the thirteenth of the ſame month (g). 


afterwards Hen- birth an extraordinary courage and reſolution [D]. She became queen of Navarre, by 


ry IV, king of 


Winks. the death of her father, the twenty fifth of May 1555 (0), and had, as well as her huſband, 
much indulgence for the reformed religion (i); and it is very probable, they would nor 
have been backward in profeſſing it publickly, if the menaces of the king of France, and 
thoſe which cardinal d'Armagnac alarmed them with of the Pope's indignation, had 
not reſtrained them (&). The deſign of preventing the ill intentions of Henry II, obliged 
508. them to make a journey to the court of France in 1558 (H. They paſſed through Rochelle, 57: 
and there happened an adventure, during their ſtay there, which is very curious [E]. G) u. b. 


(g) Perefixe, 


ubi ſupra, 


() Olhagaray, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


(2) William Pa- each of them in honour of their ladies, &c (2). See alſo 
radin, Hiſt, of William du Bella's Memoirs (3). 
our Time, book [B] ... . . was declared null ſome time afier. And 
& pag. m. 4%, indeed it had been concluded in oppoſition to the proteſta- 
"+ nh tions of the young lady, againſt the conſent of ..... her 
(3) In book viii, Father and mother. Olhagaray (4) tells us, that Francis I, 
ad ann. 1540, Cauſed Joan d'Albret to be educated at Pleflis in Tours, 
pag. m. 909. and ſuffered her not 70 go from thence; for he feared 
| that her father would marry her to Philip the ſon of 
(4) Olhagaray, the emperor. He adds, that ſhe was tired to death in 
this place, and filled her chamber with complaints, and 
varre, pag. 503, and ſighs: Which king Francis hearing, married her 


Fog. | to the duke of Clewes, without the conſent either of her 


father or mother . . . . Upon which jhe proteſted, and 
cauſed her proteſt to be made in form, in the preſence of 
John Sieur dq Abere, &C. . . Hence this forced marriage, 
continues this author, produced no other fruit than cere- 
and our prince Henry (5) cauſed this mar- 
king of Navarre, riage to be condemned, together with the form ewhich 
| had been uſed, by the Pope's authority; fo that quickly 


bride, after, on an Eaſter-day, it was declared null, in the 


catbedralichurch of Tours, and both parties were left at 


liberty to marry whom they pleaſed. Whereupon the duke 
of Cleves married the daughter of Ferdinand king of the 
Romans, the emperor's brother. Note, by the way, an 
error of Spondanus : he will have Joan to be diſ- 
engaged from her contract, only becauſe the duke of 
Cleves had married Ferdinand's daughter. 
Brantome relates a fact, which proves, that the 
queen of Navarre, the bride's mother, was preſent at 
the marriage: the thing is curious. The day on 
* which Madam the princeſs of Navarre was mar- 


was to be led to church, being ſo heavily laden 
with jewels, and cloth of gold and filver, that by 
reaſon of the weakneſs of her body ſhe could not 
walk, the king commanded the conſtable to take 
his little niece in his arms, and carry her to the 
church ; at which the whole court was very much 
ſurprized, as being an office not ſuitable or honou- 
rable enough in ſuch a ceremony for the conſtable, 
and which might have been given to ſome other : 
wherewith the queen of Navarre ſeemed not at all 
diſpleaſed ; and ſaid, there is a man who would ruin 
me with the king my brother (6), who ſerves, at 
preſent, to carry my ps. wag to church. I have 
this ſtory from the perſon I have mentioned ; 
and alſo that the conſtable was much diſpleaſed with 
this office, and greatly mortified to be made ſuch a 
ſpectacle to all the company; and ſaid, there is an 
end of my favour, farewel to it ; as it happened : 
for after the entertainment, and the wedding-dinner, 
he was diſmiſſed, and departed immediately, I 
have this alſo from my brother, who was then 


(6) See the re- 
mark [H] of 
the foregoing ar- 
ticle, citat. (28). 
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and remembered it very well; for he had a very 


happy memory (7). 
r [C] She had two ſons, who both died in the cradle by 


luſtrious Ladies, extraordinary accidents.) The firſt was ſtifled with 


pag. 311. heat, becauſe his governeſs, who was chilly, kept 
* him too hot. The ſecond loſt his life by the foolery 
of a nurſe ; for one day, as ſhe and a gentleman 
(8) Perefixe, « were playing with the child, and throwing it one 
3 "_ to another, they let it fall to the ground, from which 
wy * + accident it languiſhed, and died (8). 


NAVARRE 


de Valois her father and mother [BJ. She was married at Moulins in October 1548, to 
They had in the three or four firſt years of their 
Great, pag. m. marriage, two ſons who both died in the cradle by extraordinary accidents (c) [C]. 
herſelf with child again the third time in the year 1553, being in Picardy with her 
(4) 14, ib. pag, huſband, who was governour of that province, and commanded an army againſt 
As ſoon as Henry d'Albret her father, underſtood that ſhe was with 


rage, that, in ſpite ꝙ the great pain ſhe ſuffered, fhe 


ried to the duke of Cleves at Chaſtelleraud, as ſhe 


page at court, who ſaw this myſterious tranſaction, 


She found 


departed from Compiegne the fifteenth of 


She diſcovered under the pains of child- 


(i) See the re. 
mark [G]. 


(4) Olhagaray, 
ubi ſupra, pup, 


[D] She diſtovered an extraordinary courage and re- 
ſolution.) The king of Navarre her father promiſed 
to put his will into her hands, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould 
be delivered, but upon condition that in her delivery ſhe 
ſhould fing a fong ; to the end, ſays he, that you may 
not bring me a crying and ill-humoured child. The 
princeſs promiſed him ſbe would, and had ſo much cou- 


rept her word, and ſung in her Bearniſh language, as 
Joon as ſhe teard him enter her chamber (9). Theſe (9) Id. ib. pup, 
are the words of the ſong. Nofte Dorne deou cap deou pon, 16. 
adjouda mi en aqueſte houre ; that is, Our lady at the 
end of the bridge, aſſiſt me at this hour (10). (110) Hilar, de 
[LE] During their flay at Rochelle, there happened an Coſte, Elogis of 
adventure, which is ven curious.) Mr Vincent has IIluſtrious La- 
found in Peter Pacteau's journal a large account of the dies, dun. 5 


12) Id. 
GE) 


(13) M 


cent, ib 


; g g pag. 614. He Y 2 
Magnificent Reception the Rochellers gave the king and eites A. Pan in | Joan d. 
queen of Navarre in 1558. He has there alſo met with his Hiſtory of I _ 
theſe very words: whilſt the king of Navarre was Navarre. 4 L 
in this city, the word of Gop was miniſtered to us | mother, 
in St Bartholomew's church by his preacher Mr Da- bdo, 0 
* vid, who was a wiſe and good preacher (11).” But (17) Philip Vin 3 (2) « 
here follows the adventure mentioned in this remark. cent, Enquiries I e 
© Whilſt the king and queen of Navarre ſtaid at Ro- into 2 1 
* chelle, there came a company of comedians. One "= * | make uſ 
70 | of the Reforma- ow 
day that they had a notable Comedy to repreſent tion in the town 1 


Hage, t 


* 


(as they had publickly given out) the king and queen of Rochelle, pax 


came with their court; and there was aiſo an ex- 31. 43 4 P 
* traordinary affluence of people: they repreſented a e . 
* woman a- dying, who fetched deep ſighs and groans, | ue d 
and demanded immediately to be confefled. The _ 1 3 an by 
* curate of the pariſh was ſent for; he came with all 3 mn 
his equipage, and did all he could; but the fick wo | WO preccdi 
man continued ſtill in great uneaſineſs, ſaying ſhe was = it appe 
© not well confefied. Other Eccleſiaſtics came after the de cn 
* curate, and had no better ſucceſs than he. After them | 3 e 
| . . | 2 ain 
came the Monks of the ſeveral orders in their turn, and fk co 
* ſpared neither for relics nor indulgences, executed in = 
due form, whereof they had ſack-tulls, and which they | 109 
« read one by one to the ſick, who, for her laſt re- = Ecclel, 
* medy, was cloathed in St Francis's habit. All this | 1 
operated nothing towards the giving her conſcience 1 51 
any repoſe; ſhe ſaid, lamenting herlelf, that none of Wo 
them all underſtood the buſineſs of confeſſion. Here- 606) 
upon one of her acquaintance came upon the ſtage, bie o 
and looking about on all ſides, as having a ſecret Cotta 
„to tell, which he would not have any body to hear, 3 
he acquainted the ſick perſon, that he knew one Ca? 
* who would confeſs her as he ought, and reftore her Fn 
„to her health; but that appearing in public being s (18) 
« prejudicial to him, he only came out by night: the | (36). 
fick woman prayed and preſſed he ſhould be ſent for. | 
* After having waited ſome time, this perſon came | (19)! 


mark 


in an ordinary habit, and approaching her bed-fide, tion { 


* he ſpoke to her without letting thoſe preſent hear | 
what he ſaid ; they only obſerved by the woman's . 
« geltures that ſhe appeared to be very well ſatisfied. | wik 
« At laſt he drew a little book out of his pocket, which 
he gave her ſaying aloud, that this book contained 
a infallible receipts againſt her diſtemper, and that if 
* ſhe would uſe it, ſhe ſhould in a few days find her 
© health perfectly reſtored. When the man was 
gone, the woman aroſe ſound and entirely cured ; 
and, having taken two or three turns upon the 
* ſtage, ſhe told the ſpectators, that this unknown 

l | « perſon, 
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It is remarkable that queen Joan ſhewed her ſelf more luke-wattn than her huſband IVI. 
both whilſt, they were at the court of France, and after they returned to their dominions; 
but that at laſt he totally renounced Calviniſm, and became its perſecutor; and that ſhe 


made open profeſſion of it, and declared herſelf it's protectreſs [G], with 


perſon had done what was impoſſible for all the reſt; 

e and that it muſt be confeſſed his book contained ad- 
mirable receipts, as might be ſeen from the ſpeedy 
effect ſhe had found from it; that if any of them 
was ſeized with the ſame diſtemper, ſhe would ad- 
viſe them to have recourſe to this book; which ſhe 
would gladly lend them, but admoniſhing them with- 


al, that in touching it, they would find it ſomewhat 


c 

5 

hot; and that there proceeded an ill {cent from it, 
« {avouring of the faggot : that, for the reſt, if the aſ- 
« ſiſtants deſired to know her name who ſpoke, and 
© the name of the book, thoſe wete riddles, which 
© ſhe left to their own ſolution. The king and queen 
© of Navarre ſhewed that they were pleaſed with this 
© comedy, and ſo did all the court; and after their 
example a great number of the ſpeQators, many of 
« whom were already diſguſted with the Romiſh reli- 
gion. They did not find it difficult to diſcover that 
« this fick perion was truth ; That the firſt who had 
© not well confeſſed her, were ſuch as took the title of 
« doctors and paſtors 3 and who, inſtead of confeſſing 
© the truth of Gop, held it in unrighteouſneſs : that 
< this laſt comer was one of the pretended Heretics, 
© who, by the ſeverity of the times, were obliged to 
hide themſelves; and who alone, when they were 
called, duly confeſſed the truth, which they had un- 
« derftood : laftly, that the hot book, which ſmelt 
of the faggot, was the New Teſtament, which they 
„ ll. ib. pag, © Were forbidden to have and read in the vulgar tongue, 
(12) & ſe upon peril of being burnt. But that which ſo well 
9 « pleaſed ſome, as much diſpleaſed others. Eſpecially 
(14) Mr. Vs 
cent, ibid. P. 422 6 
conjectures that 
Joan d' Albret 
calling to mind 
the outrage done 


the ecclefiaſtics were offended, and went to make 
their complaints to the king of Navarre himſelf, and 
afterwards to the magiſtrates of the town, who al- 
ready talked of drawing up an information. So that 
the Comedians thought it their beſt way to depart 
mother, (ſee, a- would not have come off ſo, had it not appeared 
2 that they belonged to this prince, and to lis queen 
ceding article), (1 z).“ See the margin (13). : 
| wa; willing, in We muſt ſay a word or two of the preacher David, 
kx turn aloe who followed the court of Navarre in their progreſs 
male uje of the to Paris. He was a monk who came into Guienne 
2 ae with the mareſchal de St Andre in 1 555, when this 
ge, to cauſe | 8 22 
ſuch things to be mareſchal came to conſult that excellent Phpfician Fulius 
told, as the R. Cæſar de Þ Eſcale ¶ Scaliger] (14), about his health. This 
miſp deter bad Monk's ſermons awakened the minds of many, who be- 
was youll gan to meet ſecretly. This cauſed the biſhop of Agen 
kad above, dta- 20 1 2 to be pou: > 1 15 2 uſe of oy abſence 
tion (17) of the for the benefit of the city 0 erac, where preaching was 
preceding article, * in the Kr hall of the caſtle, by the king and 
33338 1 gueen of Navarre, who began to have ſome reliſh, 
0 3 'n which, from hence took ſuch root in that country 
making uſe of (though there was no mention as yet of any ſettled mini- 
luke comedies fer) that it could newer fince be extirpated (15). You 
RG ſee here that in the year 1555, the king and queen of 
Ns Fa Navarre orarly 5 ew urg 6 the nol 
* 2 mation. We ee divers facts of this nature in the 
+ remark [G]. | 


to the queen, her © as filently and as ſuddenly as poſſible ; and they 


(19 10 b. [F] She fheavea herſelf more Iuke-warm than her 


hu/band.] Brantome relates (16) that the king of Na- 

(16) Brantome, varre cauſed his miniſter David to preach in the towns 
ok of French he paſſed through; and that he brought him to the court 
age ewhich wwas then at Fontainbleau ; and that king Hen- 
(14 2?” ry did not like his bringing with him this miniſter. 
(7) Ib. P. 238. The queen of Navarre at that time, continues Brantome 
(17), avho avas young, handſome and a moſt worthy princeſs, 
(18) Citation and avho loved adance as wellas a ſermon, was not pleaſed 
(36). with this novelty of religion, not ſo much as has been 
6 ſaid; and this I have from good bands, that ſhe remon- 
mark J E], cha- ſtrated one day to the king her huſband, and roundly told 


tion (15). him, that if he had a mind to ruin himſelf, and haue 


his eſtates confiſeated, ſhe would not loſe her's, nor the 
20) Olhagaray, little which remained to her of the kings her predeceſſors 


jo lupra, pag. dominions, abb far hereſy had loft the kingdom of Navarre. 
5 Theodore Beza agrees well enough with this. See his 


To 


/ 


Facts concern. Words in the following remark (18). 


ing the progres . IG] She declared herſelf the protectreſſi of Calviniſm.] 


of Calviniſm, by We ſhall here give a ſhort account of the progreſs the 
of the Proteſtant religion made in Bearn under this queen. We 
ing and queen 


Narr, have ſeen (19) what was done at Nerae in 1555 I find that 


in 155 (20) the Sieur de St Martin went to Geneva to 
VOI. IV. 


all ima- 
ginable 


provide a miniſter (21 for the king of Nawarre's court, (21) Named 
to preach to all the houſhold. 'The court of France 


the Proteſtants liberty to preach publichly in Bearn. "This leer, — — 
made him defire in a very obliging manner, the miniſter commonly Ls 
Boiſnormand to retire elſewheye. The miniſter retired, Pierre. Id. ib. 
but he continned to preach ſome time after, being prevail- | 
ed on by the entreaties of the courtiers at Mageres les Pau, (22) Id. ib. See 
one of the moſt antient families of Bearn, and moſt faith- alſo page 30. 
ful to the Proteſtant intereſt. The king and queen of Na- 
varre going into France in the year 1558 took with them 
Peter David; and made him generally preach in a prieſts 
habit without a ſurplice (23). We have ſeen above that 
he preached at Rochellez and it appears by the 
prayer (24) at the beginning and end of his ſermon, 
that his language was that of a miniſter. This king (24) You will 


(23) Beza, ubi 


having ſeen Henry II at Fontainebleau, returned to find them in Mr 


Paris (25) and 7ook courage, fo as to appear in ſome meet- Vincent's book, 


ings among ſt people of mean condition. Which is more, Pg. 39 CI 


it happening that two miniſters of Paris were ſurprixed in 
their chamber; one of whom was diſmiſſed by the ſer- 
jeants, upon dropping fome crowns into their hands; the 
other named Antony Chandieu . . . <vas impriſoned in the 
Chaſtelet : this king went himſelf the next day to own 
him as one of his family, and brought him off ſafe 
and found (26). He aſſiſted at the public field- aſiem- 
blies of the Pre aux Clercs, where David's pfalms 
were ſung (27). The cardinals of Bourbon and Lor- 
rain, having promiſed a large benefice to Peter David, 


(25) Bera, ubj 


(26) Id. ib. 


tation (114) of 


he undertook to reſtore his maſter and miſtreſs to the the article M- 


Roman communion more firmly than ever. This 8 25 85 
coming to his maſter's ears, he turned him a- drift | 
(28). When this prince left Bearn with this queen, he (28) Beza, ubi 


put his ſon under the direction of Suſanne de Bour- ſupra, Pag. 103. 


bon wife of John d' Albret, and under that of Lewis | 
d' Albret biſhop of Leſcar (29). the abjence of the (29) Olhagarays 
king and queen, by the protection of the regents tho“ Ro- ubi ſupra, Page 
man Catholics, encouraged the Proteſtants : inſomuch that >* A 

they held confiderable aſſemblies in the country, by the per- 

miſſion of the governors ; a thing, ſays the original, very 

remarkable. That by means of a child, a biſhop, and a 

woman, the principal foundations of religion ere laid 

in Bearn. This news was ſpread every where ; the kin 

of Navarre pretended to be forry, though he had given 

his conſent ; fo that he permitted, that George Cardinal 

A Armagnac ſhould come to Bearn, and made him licu- 
tenant-general with his highneſs the prince. Being ar- 

rived there, he <vas ſo far from hindring the pretenfions 

of the Proteſtarits by a conference, which he ſaid. he 

would hold at Bearn ; that, on the contrary, they reſol- 

ved amongſt themſelves not to give way to the violence 

of their lieutenant, wwho began with impriſoning Henry 

de Barran, their miniſter, who had been a Dominican, 

but reſerved, without any injury, to be preſented to the 

king at his return; who commanded him to go on auith the 

faithful exerciſe of the office, which God had given him 
(30). The king of Navarre was retired from the (40) Id. ib. 
French court, much diſcontented ; and that, amongſt 

other reaſons, becauſe no care was taken of his in- 

tereſts at the treaty of Cateau. He returned to Paris 

after the death of Henry II. It is true, he did not 

uſe that haſte, which the conſtable of Montmorenci ad- 


viſed him to: he arrived a little too late, and could 


not maintain his privileges during the minority of Fran- 


cis II. Let us hear Theodore Beza: at laſt he ſet 


out on his journey, and made wonderful promiſes to the 
* miniſters of the churches, through which he paſſed, 


who remonſtrated his duty to him, both as to the ſtate 


in general, and to the poor churches, which he knew to 


have been ſo long ill treated, by thoſe who abuſed the 


late kings: but upon his coming to court, though he 
was very ſufficiently attended to have aſſumed the 
authority due to his rank; in which he would have 
been aſſiſted with the countenance and principal forces 
of the kingdom; yet ſuffering himſelf to be governed by 


two of his train, namely the Sieur d' Eſcars, and the bi- 


* ſhop of Mande, who were dealt with by his enemies, 
after he had ſuffered a thouſand indignities, he ſeemed 
not ſo much as to reſent them; and after he had aſ- 


ſiſted at the coronation of the king at Reims the 


« eighteenth of September the ſame year, he was ſent 
Nnunnn | * back 


5 Francis le Guay, 
rant 3 notice of it, threatened the king of Navarre therwviſe Brau- 
to make war upon him (22) if he continued 20 gar Normand (Bega 


ſupra, pap. 10. 


ſupra, pag. 140. 


(27) Above, ci- 
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(31) Beza, ubi 
ſupra, book 111, 
pag. 226. 


N AVARR E. 


ginable zeal (n). They returned to Bearn before the death of Henry II. This abſence 
of the king of Navarre favoured the Guiſes, in the uſurpation of the government in 
He did not make ſo much haſte to Paris as the conſtable of 
Montmorenci deſired, and being at laſt arrived there, he was by no means capable of 
eftabliſhing himſelf in the exerciſe of the privileges, which his quality of firit prince 


the reign of Francis II. 


(m) Beſides all that ſhall be faid in the remark [6], I ſhall here obſerve, that ſhe cauſed the New Teſtament, the Catechiſm, and 
cay language, that it was printed at Rochelle by Peter Hautin on a fine letter, 

Thuanus, lib. Ii, pag. 1058, and de Vita fun, lib. it, pag. 1182, where he ſays that he ſaw in 1582, at the Baſtide de Clarence, John 

Licarragues miniſter of the place, and author of the aforeſaid tranſlation, 


the Liturgy of Geneva, to be tranſlated into the Bi 


© back into his country with a commiſſion to conduct 
* the queen of Spain, the king's ſiſter, to the — 
of Spain her huſband (31). After having conducte 

the queen of Spain, he retired to Bearn, and for ſome 
time deſpiſed the court, openly countenancing the Proteſtants, 
and a Monk adminiſtring the Sacrament, in his habit on 


| Eafter-day, in Pau Church, where he had preached du- 


(32) Olhagaray, 
pag. 520. ES 


(33) See the re- 


bs mark [H J. 


(34) Bera, ubi 
ſupra, lib, 111, 


pag. 324, ad 


ann. 1560, 


| 5) That is, 15 
| of the end of 
June 1,60. | 


(36) Beza, ubi 
| fupra, Pag. 325. 


11, pag. 326. 


ring the Lent, whoſe name aua, Arnauld-Guilhem Bar- 
baſte, a Carmelite, he would there communicate, alibo 
Francis le Gay, who was recalled into Bearn, was to 
celebrate it the Tueſday after in the houſe of Caſſe, where 
*was a great concourſe of nobility, and particularly a 
lady of the family of Carmaing, who had been a Nun in 
Caſſes (32). Aſter the affair of Amboiſe, the king of 
Navarre, and the prince of Conde, his brother, had 
orders to come to the court of France. They came: 
the prince was immediately put into priſon, and would 
have been beheaded, if Francis II, had not died (33). 
The king, his brother, was alſo in a fort of confine- 
ment. He had ſhewed before his journey, that he 
highly favoured the Reformed. * (34) He publickly 
« complained of the houſe of Guiſe, and found him- 
ſelf well attended with gentlemen, almoſt all pro- 
feſſing the Proteſtant religion, who promiſed him, 
upon that complaint, ſuccour and aſſiſtance. . . . . A 
few days after (35) came Theodore Beza to Nerac, 
who had been ſent for by the king of Navarre 
from Geneva, and preached in the church, which 
wonderfully ſurprized the adverſaries . . . . . (36). 


At that time alſo was printed a petition in French, 


addreſſed to the king of Navarre, and other prin- 
ces of the blood, for the liberty of the king and 


queen, and the kingdom, againſt the uſurped go- 


- 
o 
6 
6 
0 
« yernment of the Guiſes, which ſerved but to inflame 
© the cardinal the more: And, as this made a 
« great noiſe, the cardinal d' Armagnac came alſo to 
« Nerac, bringing a great Bull with him, by which 
the Pope excommunicated Boynormand, the Sieur 
de la Gaucherie, preceptor to the prince of Navarre, 
and their adherents; but no great account was 
made of him or his benedictions, which he gave at 
his entrance into the town, which were laughed at 
by every body. The king of Navarre at that time 
ſhewed himſelf very zealous for the Proteſtant reli- 
gion; inſomuch that he would have no more maſs, 
and talked of nothing but G op (thinking only, as 
every one affirmed, of the means of adyancing the 
o 
of 
. 
: 
c 
6 
« 
4 
% 
= 
c 
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kingdom of Chriſt). But his queen behaved herſelf . 


very coldly, fearing to loſe her eſtate, and being 


unwilling to leave ſo many good things of this 
world, to put herſelf under the more certain rule of 


the pure religion: in which at laſt appeared the in- 
ſcrutable depth of the judgments of Gop. For the 
king a little after quitted all, upon the bare arrival 
of the Sieur de Curſol; and had little concern after 
that time for the Reformed religion. The queen, 
his wife, on the contrary, began a little after to pro- 
feſs it entirely, with ſuch perſeverance, that ſhe be- 
came an example to all the princeſſes in Chriſtendom. 
The cardinal de Bourbon, and the Sieur de Cruſſol, 
came alſo to Nerac to forward the conſpiracy 
which was formed againſt the two brothers; at 
whoſe arrival all went backwards. For the king 
and queen of Navarre ordered maſs to be ſaid at 
the convent of the Franciſcans; at which they were 
2 and obliged their ſon, the little prince, to 
there too (37) The queen of Navarre af- 

© ter her huſband's departure, retired to Bearn, where 


uſband, and how ſome councils were held in Spain, 
to * her principality of Bearn, and the remain- 
« dero 
© had in men loſt, and all human aſſiſtance failing her, 


words of Mr Maimbourg (41). © The king of Navarre, Tie dite 156, 


© by the authority of the two firſt princes of the blood, 
that abt only the queen permitted the * to preach 


„ ſhe had notice in a few days of the taking of the 
v4 22 at Orleans, and the conſpiracies againſt her 
c 


Navarre. Thus ſeeing all the confidence ſhe 
being inwardly touched with the love of Gop, ſhe 
1 8 


of 


See 


made her recourſe to him with all humility, lamen- 
tation and tears, as her only refuge; proteſting to 
obſerve his commandments, inſomuch that at the 
time of her greateſt tribulation, ſhe made public pro- 
feſſion of the pure doctrine, being encouraged by 
Francis le Guay, alias Boinormand, and N. Henry, 
faithful miniſters of the word of Gop, and referring 
all to his mercy, took a maſculine and courageous 
© heart, going to viſit and ſupply with proviſions for a 
long time her fortreſs of Navarreins in Bearn. For 


N R K 


* 


faith, drawn up, written and ſigned with her own nes ay Decemb 
hand, as being a woman of extraordinary ſenſe.” i o 


religion, is very falſe; for this prince, after the death of profeſſin if th 
Francis II, kept ſtrictly united for ſome time with the Rom reign 
admiral, and other Huguenot-leaders, and by their /' the yer 


means obtained the poſt of Jeutenant-general, repreſent- 1565, when m 


ing the perſon and authority of the king throughout the 5% 8 


kingdom (40), and that the regent Catharine de Medi- lickly protiid 
cis ſhould do nothing without his conſent. They made e car the 
a great advantage of this: I will deſcribe it in the £94's-Swypr, 
who openly declared for them, made no ſcruple to e 
* ſay to the Daniſh ambaſſador, that he might aſſure or a groſß Une 
* his maſter that in a year's time, he would cauſe of the author, 
© the pure goſpel to be preached all over France. He ſhould be 
: ry TR the ambaſſador, who was a Lutheran, I 5 
© had deſi that it might be according to the 1 
doctrine of Luther, . not of Calvin 5 Antony (40) * _ 
* anſwered, that theſe two doctors were agreed in niſm, fur. 1%, 
* forty articles againſt the Pope, and only differed in H. U. £4, ad 
two or three points; and therefore the firſt thing to Fn 
* be done, was for the Lutherans and Calviniſts to (41) 18. b. Sn 
* unite in deſtroying the Papacy, and after that they 6 
* ſhouid apply themſelves to find means of accommo- Hift. of Chats 
dation with one another. Such an open declaration IX, %*', 24+ 
of the king of Navarre, inſpired the Huguenots 37: 
with ſo much preſumption, that they thought they 
might, in ſpight of all the edits, openly exercite 
their religion, with impunity, as they did publicky 
at Fontainebleau, whilſt no body durſt oppoſe them, 
ſince it was permitted at the court. And indeed 
the princeſs, and the admiral, who made no doubt, 
that the queen would keep her word, cauſed ſer- 
mons to be preached in the chambers they had in 
the caſtle; and then it was... (42) that hereſy (42) Mambo, 
was ſeen to enter, as in triumph, into the palace Hig. du Cabi- 
of the moſt Chriſtian Kings, there to erect the throne niſm, pag. 99 
of its empire. And it may be ſaid, that it then exer- 
* ciſed an abſoluteand entire dominion, being ſupported 
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* and the favour of the queen. This author adds (43), (43) Id. ib. f. 
192. 
in the apartments of the princes, where all the people ran 
in crowds to hear them; whilſt a poor Facobin, who 
preached the Lent-ſermons at Fontainebleau, was deſort- | 
ed ; but ſhe wwas alſo preſent herſelf with all the ladies » 1, Piptlin 
at the ſermons of the biſhop of Valence, who preached openly Duplir, &i. 
in one of the halls FA the caſtle the new doctrines he Brann. 
had drawn from the herefies of Luther and Calvin. 
Compare with this the remark [F] of the article 
of the chancellor de PHOSPITAL (44): you (4% ab," 
will there ſee that the proſperous condition of the the fd ard 
Proteſtants of France, in the year 1561, proceeded 
from the king of Navarre's attachment to their 
party ; and that the decline of their affairs dated 
9 | its 
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: NAVARRE. W 
of the blood gave him. He was ſent away under the pretence of conducting the queen 
of Spain (u) to the frontiers of the kingdom; and when he was l peer the (») Elizabeth of 


prince of ; Conde, his brother, it was only in order to oppreſs them H. Th France, daughter 
of Francis II ſaved them. They diſputed their A with pri Gute ui yo Aw 
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Pag. 793. 


244, 


= (52) Mezerai, 


year of Charles the ninth's reign z and no 


would have carried their point; but the king 


party, periſhed by it in a little time. He died the ſeventeenth of Nov 
the wound he had received at the ſiege of Roiien the twenty-fifth of O 


doubt if they 


lip II, king of 
Spain in 1559. 


had not been divided, they 
of Navarre leaguing with the Catholic 
ember 1562, of 
ctober the ſame 


year. The embaſſy of obedience, which he and Joan d'Albret had ſent to Pope 


Pius IV, in 1560, had been favourably received, notwithſtandin 
the king of Spain (o). This queen, ill-uſed by her huſband (p), 
the Proteſtant religion; retired from the court of France, 


of Monluc's endeavours to ſtop her paſſage. 


miſchief IJ. She did not content herſelf with eſtabliſhing the Reformed rel 


its origin from this king's change. He was gained 
by the chimerical hopes of the kingdom of Sardinia : 


he was drawn into the ſnares of love by the ſtrata- 


gems of a coquet maid of honour of Catherine de 
Medicis. Hence he changed from white to black ; 
he became an enemy to the Proteſtants, and would 


in Auguſt the ſame year, ſhe had given the convent of 
the Franciſcans, which was then void, for the enter- 
tainment of the miniſters, and to be made a college 
of (48) ; and that paſſing through Perigueux, ſhe 
committed the miniſter Braſſier to the protection of 
the canons, who had put him in priſon, and aſſured 
them that if they did him any injury, they ſhould anſwer 
for it, which preſerved him for that time (49). Note 
alſo, that it is very probable that the king of 
Navarre only made an outward change, and grew a 
perſecutor only with the view of obtaining the ad- 
vantages which the court of Rome and Philip II, 
had given him hopes of; for when he ſaw death 
. was like to cut off his hopes, he threw off the 
maſk. © He died repenting (as ſome ſay) that he 
© had changed his religion, and reſolved to carry 
© on the Reformation more than eyer, as he ſent 
* word to the prince his brother by one of his 
* chamberlains, called Oſquerque, whom he had ſent to 
_ © vitit him. This was reported among ſome of our 
« party (50). Thuanus (51), Mezerai (52), Varillas 
(53), and ſeveral other hiſtorians, relate in general the 
lame thing more or leſs. See alſo d'Aubigne (54). 
The conſtancy wherewith Jane d'Albret reliſted both 
| the ill uſage of her huſband, and the ſollicitations of 
(51) Thain, 45. Catherine de Medicis, has been related in another place 
eh te (55). Let us continue our account of what ſhe did for 
her religion. She returned to Bearn ſome time after 
her huſband's relapſe ;' and underſtanding that many 
Abr. Chronol, violences had been committed againſt the Huguenots 
Tun, v, pag. 64. in the county of Foix (56), ſhe was very much offended 
6% Vail, kd. 2 it, and wrote warmly upon it to the Sieur de Pailles ; 
of Charles IX, and remembring her ſubjects of Foix, de Gibel, Haute- 
Tom, i, pag. n. ide, and other places, ſhe obtained for them an entire 
267, pardon of all they awere charged withal, and encouraged 
them by her letters filled with notable conſolations taken from 
Scripture. This raiſed their hearts, much ſunk by the 
extreme affliftions they had ſuffered: and ſeeing Bearn 
* refolved to comply with her will, ſhe abſolutely forbid 
the exerciſe of the Romiſh religion, cauſed the images 


tember 1561. 


(47) Citation 
(39) of the arti- 
cle Mien AE 
pz 1') HOS- 
PITAL. 


(43) Beza, ubi 
ſupra, book v, 


(49) Id. ib. fag. 
7194» 


{50) Brantome, 
Vies des Capi- 
taines Frangois, 
Tom, itt, pag. 


(54) D' Aubignẽ, 
om, , book ii, 
cb. X 3 Pag. 220 


(55) Above, Ce 
tation (42) of 


| ) Spond. ad 
8 the oppoſition of a oy, nods, 


), after his renouncing é. 
and arrived in Bearn in ſpight ( See, «tore, 
This was a man that deſigned her much the remark [L 


TN s of the articl 
igion in her AEXRY Iv. 
dominions, | 


Proteſtant religion; in which it was concluded to depute to 
her Michael de Vignaux miniſter of Pau, 70 beſeech hey 
ts proceed to the entire abolition of the ceremonies of the 
Romiſh church, and to regulate the country, according to 
laws agrecable to the goſpel, againſt all whore-maſters, 


robbers, uſurers, drunkards, tavern-haunters, card-players, 


gee the re- conſtrain the queen, his wife, to abandon them (45); and contemners o diſcipline. She received the d. y 
1 of = but he did not uſe her in this manner till after the graciouſly, and Lana cauſed her aner e er 
— HENRY conference of Poiſſy (46). She was pr eſent at it, and he examination of all his remonſtrances: and in Fuly ſbe 

0) we have ſeen elſewhere (47), with what pomp ſhe cauſed gave her anfaver to them, by letters-patents containing a 
(46) The laſt ſermons to be preached in the borough of Argenteuil certain regulation for the time, that the Proteſtants were 
{on of this the twenty ninth of September 1561. Note, that allowed their exerciſes, forbidding all fearing, blaſphemies, 
on m_ f$%ep before ſhe left Nerac to go to the court of France, ewhoredams, games of hazard, difſolute dances, public or pri- 
the 26th of Sep- | 


vate, public proceſſons, interrments in churches, and enjoyning 
the Ecelęfiaſtical ſenate, eftabliſhed by her majeſty, to find 
out a good number of children, capable of letters, and to 
maintain them at the college, at the public charge, that they 
might be ſerviceable tothe republic, and the attorney-general 
to proſecute uſurers, ordaining, that excommunicated 
perſons, who remained above a year ſo, ſhould be proſecuted 
and fined by the ſame ſenate : ſhe took away the power 


from Ecclefraftics of conferring benefices, impowering the 


patron to preſent whom he pleaſed, provided he profeſſed 

the Proteſtant religion: ſhe ordered a penſion for the 
miniſters, reſerving the reſt till her return (60). Being, „: 
informed 85 "ws Ame who feared — diſorder, 66 * 
had ſuſpended the publication of her patents for ſome 
time, ſhe returned to Bearn; and as ſoon as ſhe was 
ſettled at Pau, ſhe cauſed them to be fully executed | | 
(61). She appointed commiſſioners to proceed every (61) Id. ib. pag. 
where in the aboliſhing of images, and altars, in all places 565, | 
of her domittions (62). The Roman Catholics roſe in | 
ſeveral places and formed conſpiracies, but were de- (62) Id, ib. 
feated by the queen. The ſtates of Bearn aſſembled at | 
Pau, inſtantly petitioned for a reyocation of her letters 

patent; but ſhe only granted an amneſty for /e rebels 

of Oleron, who were in the hands of the executioner, 

ready to be executed, and abſolutely refuſed the reſtrictions 

or limitations, which they deſired (63). She Joſt her ,. "PE a Pr 
dominions by the rebellion of her Catholic ſubjects, 925 W 
ſupported by the troops of France in the third war; 
but the count of Montgomery recovered them; and 
willing to complete his trophies with a new victory oer 


ſeandals and impieties, he called a fynad at Leſcar the 


tenth October 1569, where the diſcipline in the ſove- (64) Id. ib. pap, 

raignity of Bearn was renewed (64). I imagine that 622. 

the queen alſo then renewed her edi, concerning the 

the abolition of the maſs, and the confiſcation of all Ec- 

cleſiaſtical eſtates; and that this is the reaſon why almoſt % The hiftos 

all the hiſtorians (65) fix the date of it in the year 1560, (95) 1 

though the true time of it is the month of July 1566. of Nantes, Tom. 
[H] I was only in order to oppreſi them.] The prince 7, pag. 35, is 

of Conde was tryed, and condemned to loſe his head; one of them. 


ao (4 and altars to be pulled down, and ſent to Geneva for and it is believed, he would have loſt it by the hand of 
HENRY — the Sieur du Merlin; and a little after, at a great the executioner, if Francis II, had lived a little longer. 
0  Eapence, ſhe recalled twenty miniſters of Bearn to preach It is ſaid, that the Guiſes had perſwaded Francis II 
(% Oltagary, 2 the country, language, and ſome Biſcains (57) to inſtruet to ſtab the king of Navarre; and that he promiſed 
ubi ſupra, pag. the lower Nawarre ; and eſpecially prohibited all public them to do it, but that his heart failed him at the 
535. proceſſions. The cardinal d' Armagnac wrote to her | 


thereupon a long letter the eighteenth of Auguſt 1563. 
She returned him a very fine anſwer F band (58) ; 
and calling a ſynod at Pau, ſhe communicated to all 


(57) See, 
the note ( wa 


moment of the execution: it is added, that they 

endeavoured to poiſon him; and that miſſing of their 
aim, they bethought themſelves of another expedient, (66) See Olhaga- 
which was to cauſe him to be aſſaſſinated, as he was . 8 


| "7 vow | ray, ubi ſupr 
(% The le. dhe miniſters both theſe letters (59). She cauſed regu- hunting (66). See, above, the remark [B] of the pap. 525, & 
ters arg at large lations to be made for the receipt of the eccleſiaſtical article GUISE (Francis) (67). 455 Thuanus, 
Hic basray a dues, and for the giving up of accounts, and for her [1] In fpight of Monluc's endeavours . . . . This was 4. xxwui, pag. 
ory, academy, and commanded her ſeneſchal 7o hold affizes à man who. deſigned her much miſchief. } The king of 2 5 I J 2 
(59) 18, © thro) her country of” Bearn, which are ſomewhat like thoſe Navarre quitting the profe/ion of the Proteflant religion, 1. rally 
$52, * Fes. called tes Crands Fours in France. Whilſt ſhe was would force the queen, his wife, to do ſo too: fo that Tom. i, pag. 
at the court of France in 1566, there was held being ſomewhat ill. treated at his court, ſhe took the road 444, © ſeq« 
in Bearn, in the month of June, an aſſembly of thoſe of the 10 Bearn, where ſhe thought fit to retire, but not without 9 8 
being ($7) Page a8. 


b * V 5 " 1 
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5 iſtor. Galliæ, 
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dominions, but alſo aboliſhed Popery, and ſeized the effects of the 'Eccleſiaſtics (3 
and applied them for the ſupport of miniſters and ſchools (T). 


The Pope cited her to 


kb, vi, pag. m. Rome in 1563, and cauſed the citation to be fixed on the gates of St Peter, and thoſe of the 
Inquiſition, declaring that if ſhe did not appear, all her lands and lordſbips ſhould be confiſcated, 
( Mezerai, A- and that ber perſon would incur all the pains appointed for Heretics; but the court of France 
thought this procedure ſo contrary to the liberties of the Gallican church, that they 


3 16. 


bridgment of the 
Hiſtory of 
France, Tom, 
i, pag. m. 
425. 

(s) Spond. ad 
un. 1563, num. 
do, Pag. m. 
652. 


(e) Olhagaray, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
578. 


put ſome leaders of the rebellion to death, though they had obtained the promiſe of 


cauſed the citation to be revoked (5). 


This queen met with much diſobedience from 


her Catholic ſubjects ; they frequently rebelled, and it is even faid, that they formed a 


horrid conſpiracy to put her and her children into the hands of the king of Spain [K], 


who would have delivered them up to the Inquiſition ; but ſhe defeated all their con- 
ſpiracies, and never complied nor abated any thing of the prerogatives of ſovereign 
authority. She left her dominions in 1568, in order to go and join the chiefs of the 


Proteſtant religion. 


She had a conference at Cognac with the prince of Conde, her 


brother-in-law, and preſented 1% him her ſon the prince of Navarre, whom ſhe devoted, 
as young as he was, to the defence of the cauſe, with her rings and jewels, which were 


afterwards mortgaged to raiſe money for the charges of the army, and ſhe wrote to. foreign 
Princes; and, retiring to Rochelle, ſhe ſent to the queen of England, an ample account of 


the deſolations of France, and it's great miſeries, praying her to have compaſſion on ſo many 
people, unjuſtly oppreſſed in the midſt of the Kingdom of France, and to believe, that ſhe was 
not induced to take up arms, but upon great and extreme neceſſity. She wrote to her by the 


Sieur de Chaſtelier the fifteenth of October 1568 (1). 


The Chatholics of Bearn took 


advantage of her abſence; and, with the ſuccours they received from Charles IX, 
they ſeized on the greateſt part of the country; but the count de Montgomery, 
whom ſhe ſent thither, re-took the places, and fully reſtored the queen's authority. He 


their lives 1n their capitulation, The queen would not have that article of the capitulation 


obſerved, in which, without doubt, ſhe was to blame, and gave occaſion to Monluc to 


make a great ſlaughter at Mont de Marſan [LZ], If any thing could excuſe her, it 


being purſued by the Sieur de Manluc, avho had under- 
taken to arreſt her at Nerac ; of which being advertiſed, 
ſpe gave advice of it to her ſubjects of Bearn, who, under 


would 


[X] I is ſaid that her Catholic ſubjeAs . . . . formed 5 


a horrible conſpiracy to put her . . . . into the hands of the 
king Spain.] The author of the Hiſtory of the Edict 


1 
= 


the conduct of the Sieur d Audaux went to receive her of Nantes (74) delivers this fact as very certain, and % 4: par, 35 
upon the bank of the river Garonne (68). Theodore applies it to the year 1564. Thuanus relates all the be fr Tame, 
Beza tells a circumſtance, which ſhews Monluc's particulars of it very circumſtantially (75). Spondanus  _ 
animoſity, and is expreſſed in terms that ſavour more looks upon it as a thing ſomewhat doubtful, or rather (75) Thutn. , 
of the ſoldier, than a reaſonable gentleman. I will as a fable, invented by the Huguenots (76). He ſays Oy Ms 
cite the hiſtorian's words ſomewhat at large, becauſe (77) nevertheleſs, that he had ſeen letters written by _ 
(69) Bea, Hift. they contain a fine elogy upon this queen (69). GOD the king of France to Monluc, which ſhewed that this 76 Sponden " 
Eccleſ. lib. ix, raiſed up to the poor people, aſflicted for the jake of his monarch had an account, that the king of Spain made ans. 1564, mm, 
Pag. 795, 796, name. . . three ladies, among ft others, wwhoſe memory certain offers to the ſubjects of the queen of Navarre, 85. 
ad ann. 1562. ung ht to be precious for ever for their great charities. from which it might be concluded, that there was 
One (70), and the firſt of them, eas the queen of Navarre, ſome conſpiracy on the anvil. This hiſtorian had been (77) Il. ab . 
ere Ma. Teyihing in ect the ſaying of the prophet, that queens ſaying, that the king of Spain being advertiſed by the i ws 
dam d' After, ſhould be the nurſmg-mothers of the church of GOD, court of France of what the Pope had done againſt the 
daughter to Meſ- though at that time ſhe was menaced and terrified, as queen of Navarre, anſwered, he was ſo far from 
fire Galliot, much a queen as fhe was, all manner of ways, fo far approving this conduct of the court of Rome, that he 
erand-maſter of 4 to let her underſtand that fhe ſhould be divorced by the offered his protection and aſſiſtance againſt all who 


the artillery of : | . | g W | 3 
France. and mo- Pape, deprived of her kingdom and eftates, and con- ſhould ſeize Joan d' Albret's dominions. This anſwer 


(68) Olhagaray, 
ibid, pag. 5 30. 


(70) The other 


ther of the Sieur 


demued at leaſt to perpetual impriſonment. What is more : 


of Philip II was communicated by Catherine de Medicis 


de) Du 


de Curſol; and Monluc, puſed up with the wiftory obtained againſt to the queen of Navarre ; who, in conſequence thereof, E Mornai 
prox wry Duras, and, forgetting that he wwas a little muſhroom, ſent a gentleman to thank his Catholic majeſty, and to nam, 
14. ib. p . farted up of a ſudden, had the afſurance to ſay publickly, deſire the continuance of his friendſhip. Spondanus Ps. 63 
that he hoped when he had made an end in Guienne, declares, that he ſaw the letters of theſe two queens Gn c 
the king would command him to go to Bearn, where he (78) and he concludes with theſe words, Quam dubia (78) Vilimu& _ To 
had a great defire to try, whether it was as good to lie ſunt Regum Conſilia! How hard is it to judge of the his liters 2 _ 
ewith queens, as with other women; a ſaying truly be- conduct of kings ! Here you ſee one of them offers to _ perſeript 
coming ſuch a man, but wholly unworthy of ſuch a queen oppoſe who ſhould attack the queen of Navarre ; and qem propria en we 
and princeſs, whom GOD reſerved from that time for in the mean time the court of France is informed, manu ſcripts ali t on 
the preſervation of his poor children, and for yet greater that he is contriving ſomething againſt her domi- quz id diferte b. tes, - 
things, as ſpe ſhewed afterwards, even to the time of her nions. | Fg va dimit 
death ; being wery juſtly to be effeemd a precious jewel [L] The queen would not have that article of the ca- Bats J . 
in the world, and one of the moſt accompliſhed queens pitulation obſerved ; in which, without doubt, ſhe wwas to 915 gur 
and princeſſes, in good ſenſe, piety, and all extraordinary blame, and gave occaſion to Monluc to make a great : 

(51) Olhagaray, Virtues, that ever was ſeen. Olhagaray relates (71), /aughter at Mont de Marſan.] If I had only read this (82) See 
Ubi ſupra, pag, that in 1568, the cardinal de Lorrain ordered Laſſec, fact in the libel of the furious Lewis Dorleans, I ſhould me 
574. that if he could not perſwade the queen of Navarre, to not believe it; for this author has added to it a ca- A 
come to France, he ſhould uſe force, aud take the prince lumny ſo manifeſtly falſe, as to render himſelf unwor- * 

her ſon from her ; in which the Sieur de Monluc wvas to thy of all credit. He affirms in the ſame page, where (8;) "Ro 

affift him. This deſign miſcarried : the queen having he alledges this action of Montgomery, that the queen of his I 

received the ſacrament the ſixth of September, paſſed of Navarre was perfectly inhuman. What honour, % w, 

(73) lh. b. pap: the river Garonne, the eighth . .... (72) under the ſays (79), did ſhe do to the memory of king Henry d' Al. (79) advenie hag. n. 
80 5. noſe of the Sieur de Monluc, whom fhe knew how to bret, her father, in ſuffering his tomb at Caftelgeloux to ment of the kr (Ba) Th 
lull aſlecp, accompanied only with fifly gentlemen, and be broken open] and after the Huguenots had plundered abt ſupra 

| almoſt all her own domeſtics. And this old and it of that golden collar wherewith it was buried, to leave fl 
(73) Monluc's ſgillſul warriour formed his troops at Villenabe d' Agenois his body to be devoured by dogs ? Who knows not in that 8% Mo: 
3 les Toneins. See in Monluc's Memoirs (73) how he country, that the Catholics gathered up her father's bones, Memoirs 
53 excuſes himſelf for not hindering her paſſing this and buried them ſecretly, to preſerve them from the be . 
river. | barbarity of his cruel daughter, and her pretended > 37 

| 2 Rgęformers? (86) 75 
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perſcriptis com- 
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would be to ſay, that at this time, the violation of capitulations was ſo frequent, that 
it was looked upon only as a ſort of diverſion. There are two things in this princeſs's 
life, which are a fort of prodigy; the one is, that ſhe had a ſufficient courage to aboliſh 
the maſs in her dominions; the other, is, that ſhe ſo well ſucceeded in it that the regu- 
lations ſhe made againſt Popery, ſubſiſted either in the whole or in part till Lewis 


the thirteenth's perſonal expedition to Bearn in 1620. 


I believe indeed that an 


Amazon, the brave Pentheſilea (4), would have ventured to have aboliſhed a religion («) Ducit Ama- 


ſhe believed to be falſe ; but in thoſe ages they did not know, what our Joan d' Albret en 
They did not know, that the people, whoſe altars are Pentheftlea fa- 
deſtroyed, have directors of their conſcience, who encourage them to rebellion, and 
find an hundred ways to conſpire againſt the lives of kings. 


could not be ignorant of. 


zonidum lunatis 


rens, mediiſque 
in millibus ardet. 


If it be ſtrange that the . And. 


queen of Navarre was ſo undaunted as not to fear ſuch dangers, which ſhe was perfectly lib. i, ver. 494. 
acquainted with; it is ſtill more ſurprizing that ſhe maintained herſelf ſurrounded as () Se Spend. ad 
ſhe was by two powerful princes, the king of Spain on the one hand and the king 25. 2568, aum. 
of France on the other, both poſſeſſed with ſuch a cruelty againſt the Sectaries, as has 


but few examples, both animated and puſhed on by the ſtrong ſollicitations of th 
court of Rome (x). But if ſhe had all the neceſſary vigour to quell 
her ſubjects, and to triumph over the forces ſent to their aſſiſtance by the court of France, 
ſhe had not a ſufficient foreſight to diſcover the treachery which was contrived againſt 
her, under the ſpecious propoſal of the marriage of the prince, her ſon, with the ſiſter of 
Charles IX. She conſented to it, and came to Paris, where ſhe was poiſoned, as it is 4% Pag. 1058. 
believed (y), while ſhe was making preparations for the marriage. She died the tenth 
of June 1572 in the forty-tourth year of her age (2). That death could not but be very 
ſeaſonable to this princeſs, who would have been inconſolable, had ſhe ſeen the Pari 
maſſacre on St Bartholomew's day, and heard the reproaches which would have been caſt on 
her, for being the innocent cauſe of the loſs of ſo many brave people, by the misfortune of 
She could not have found much comfort in the anſwer ſhe 
might have made, that it was not probable, 
would run ſuch lengths, or that Charles IX, whoſe 
capable of ſo long, ſo profound, and artſul, a diſſimulation; and that after all, the treachery 
could not be very diſcoverable (aa), ſince the wiſe admiral de Coligni was likewiſe 
deceived by it. The virtue of this queen was very great; and had we no other teſtimony 
of it than her deſire to draw her future daughter-1n-law immediately out of the corruption 
of the court of France [M], we muſt conceive a very high opinion of it. 
contained ſome things which diſplayed the generoſity of her ſou], as well as her prudence 
and ardent zeal for the religion ſhe profeſſed (4b), I will examine below (cc) what 
Moreri ſays, that he compoſed ſeveral pieces both in proſe and verſe. She left a ſon, of 


her falling into the ſnare. 


e Y See d' Au- 


— 5 
gne, Tom, 11, 


Ei 7 
e ſeditions of 4k 5, chap, it, 


pag. m. 531, and 
Olhagaray, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 627. 


(2) Thuan. ib, 


(aa) Mezerai, 
Abr. Chron, Tom, 


g v, pag. u. 149, 


pretends, that if 
God had not 
blinded the eyes 
of the Prote- 
ſtants, they 


the wickedneſs of Catherine de Medicis would cafily have 
paſſion had no bounds, ſhould be 


perceived the 
knives which 
were ſhzrpened to 
cut their throats. 


y (%) Vide Thua- 


num, lib. li, 


pag. 1058. 


Her laſt will 


(cc) In the re- 


mark [N.], at 


the end. 


whom I have ſpoken in his place (dd), and a daughter, who perfectly imitated CE RAY 
her example in virtue and religion; for her conduct was moſt prudent and regular . 


Reformers ? This is the anſwer that Mr du Pleſſis has 
om to that paſſage of the Engliſh Catholic: King Henry 
Albret avas buried at Leſcar in Bearn, with his predece/- 
fors, where his body and his tomb are fill entire; and thereby 
Judge either of the ignorance, or the notorious malice of 
_ the petitioner (80), Notwithſtanding this, I muſt fay, 


do] Du Pleſſis 
Mornai's Me- 
moirs, Tom, 7, 


that Lewis Dorleans does not lie, in what he imme- 
diately relates concerning the murder of Montgomery's 
(81) Capitibus in- Pritoners 3 for if he had miſrepreſented that matter, 


ter Terridam & 
Montęomerium 


he would have been confuted by du Pleſſis, as well 
as in the other fal ſhoods which he has aſſerted. But it 
is certain, that du Pleſſis obſerved a profound ſilence 
in this particular; and we ſind that Thuanus expreſsly 
notes, that the capitulation obtained by Terride im- 
ported, that the garriſon ſhould have their lives, and 


prehenſi Sanco- 
lumbus, & VI, 
ali torquati equi- 
tes, qui vita ſal- 


0 particularly Sainte Colombe, and others, who were 
lb. zlv, pas, Afterwards put to death (81). La Popeliniere (82), a 
915, cl. 1. D. Proteſtant Hiſtorian makes the ſame confeſſion without 

exception or reſerve. D' Aubigne makes uſe of ſome 
($2) Sec his ſhifts and evaſions (83), but it is eaſy to perceive, 
I 2 that he does not believe they will avail any thing. 
or, fol; wn, 5 J have found in Thuanus a groſs miſtake in Geogra- 
phy, which 1 ſhall occaſionally take notice of. He 
(33) In Tome 1, ſays (84), that Montgomery having crofſed the county 


in 


by him, as he had the reputation of a good ſoldier, 
J told them they might make what capitulation they 
thought fit, I would ſign it, tho' I had a great de- 
fire to diſpatch them out of the way. For this 
reaſon, when they were gone, I ſent after them a 


ome captains, that as they were parlying, they ſhould 
be ſure to enter on one ſide or other, and put all 
to the ſword : for the death of thoſe gentlemen 

was to be revenged, who had been ſo miſerably 


maſſacred at Navarreins ; becauſe, contrary to the 


4 

6 

* 

0 

c 

< gentleman, with ſecret orders to the ſoldiers, and 
[1 

Cc 

C 

5 

[4 

6 


faith of capitulation, they had ſtabbed the Sieur de 
© Sainte Colombe, and ſeven or eight others, who 
had yielded at Orthez, upon condition of life, when 
« Monſieur de Terride was taken. This execution 
* was made upon pretence that they were the queen of 
< Navarre's ſubjects.“ The thing ſucceeded very nearly 
according to Monluc's deſire. The ſoldiers ſcaling the 
walls on one fide, whilſt they were parlying on the 
other, entered, and put all to the ford they could meet 
with (87). | : | 

[M] Her defire to draw her future daughter-in-law 
out of the corruption of the court of France.) Here is an 
extract of a letter ſhe writ to her ſon, whilſt ſhe was 


(87). Monluc, 
ibid. Pag. 371. 


of his Hiſtory, 


4 
0K V, h, X, 


the 
ic 


bag. u. 42 after, the Ariege, and made great marches towards 
5 * Bigorre. We need only caſt our eyes upon the meaneſt 
(84) Thuan. map of France, to ſee plainly, that Montgomery © 
abi ſupra, could not paſs the Garonne till after he had paſſed the 
: Ariege. Here is Monluc's paſſage, which will ſerve © 
'3:) Modes me for a proof of this fact (85). Hereupon arrived 
„ * Monſieur de Savignac, and captain Fabien, and ſome © 
369, 370. Pag. other gentlemen with them, to tell me, that the 
6 


caſtle M 
Marky, ont 


(36) That Is, of ? 


of Foix, paſſed the Garonne at St Gaudens, and a little at the court of France, to marry him with Margaret 


de Valois. She is handſome and prudent, and 
of a good mien, but bred in the moſt curſed and cor- 
rupt company in the world ; for I ſee nobody with- 
out a tincture of it. Your coutin, the marchioneſs, 
is ſo changed by it, that ſhe has no appearance of 
religion . . This meſſenger will tell you how licen- 
tious the king is; it is great pity. I would not 
for any thing in the world that you ſhould make 
any ſtay here. You ſee the reaſon why J deſire you 
to marry, and that you and your wife ſhould get 
out of this corruption: for, tho' I believed it very 
great, I find it ſtill greater. The men here do not 
Qooo. | importune 


* garriſon (86) would ſurrender, and to ſee whether I 
would give them quarter, and capitulate with them : 
* perceiving Monſieur de Savignac, and captain Fabien 


© had a mind to ſave Favas, and to act honourably 
VOL. IV. 


$3? 


(88) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. to 
Caſtelnau, Tom. 
i, pag. 903, 
904. 


to 
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in the midſt of the bad examples of that time; and no match with the condition of going 
to maſs was ever agreeable to her [VI. Henry IV, her brother, who had a moſt particular 
affection and eſteem for her, in vain exhorted her to turn Catholic. 
to the duke of Bar, eldeſt ſon of the duke of Lorrain in 1599. She found no great 
ſatisfaction in that alliance [O], and was forced to go and receive the ſacrament out of 


importune the women, but the women importune 
the men (88) Mr Jurieu (89) uſes theſe words (go) 


ſhew the corruption of the court of France at that 


time. | 
[N] No match, with the condition of going to maſs, 


| aas ever agreeable to her daughter.] There are very 
(89) Jurieu, A- few princeiles who had more ofers than Madam 


pology for the 
Reformation, 
Tom, i, pag. 
413, 414. He 
cites le Labou- 
reur's Additions, in 
book iii. 


a 


(90) He hath 
changed fome 
words, but with- 
out changing the 
ſenſe: this is ne- 
vertheleſs a want 
of exactneſs, 


c 
«i 
c 


c 
(91) Cayet, Sep- 
tennial Chrono- 
logy of the Hiſ- 
tory of the Peace, 
fel. 50, verſo, 
ad ann. 1598. 


(92) Id. ib. fol. 
61. | | 
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the kings of 
| Navarre, as Moſt 
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the kings of 
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9j) See, above, 
the remark [L] 
of the article : 
CAYET, 


princeſs. 


a varre . 9 20 . 


Catherine de Navarre, only ſiſter of Henry IV. Here 
follows a long detail upon this ſubje& ; I have it from 


perſon of good authority, for he was miniſter to this 
He ſays, that there were great difficulties 
the negotiation of the duke of Bar's marriage, both 


becauſe ſhe would not depart from the religion ſhe was 
bred in, and becauſe /he could not premmil aii herſelf to go 
out of France (91). And indeed, continues he (92), to 
* ſay the truth, ſhe had been courted by many great 


princes ; to whom, for one or other oi theie two 
cauſes, or for both together, ſhe would not give 
her conſent. Firſt, to trace this as high as poſſible, 


as ſoon as ſhe was born, which was the ſeventh of 
February, 1558, there was a talk of marrying her 


to Francis, who was afterwards duke of Alengon, 
and earl of Flanders; and that by the kings their 
fathers, Henry II, moſt Chriſtian king of France, 
and Anthony I, moſt Faithful“ king of Navarre ... 
Which Francis endeavoured to bring to effect, by 
ſolliciting Catherine's conſent, in the year 1582 : 
but the difficulty was then too great in point of reli- 
gion, there being at that time an attempt made on 
the king of Navarre, her brother, to reduce him to 
the Catholic religion, by force of arms. Alſo before 
this, king Henry III returning to Poland, had 
thoughts of her : and it is believed, that if ſhe had 
been on her journey to Lyons at his return, and the 
king had ſeen her, he would infallibly have married 
her ; but the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, 
repreſented her as a dwarf, and crooked, which was 
very falſe ; for ſhe was of a middle ſize, and finely 


ſhaped : it is true, ſhe had one leg a little ſhorter than 
the other (which is a mark of the family of Albret, 


and was obſervable in Alain Sire d'Albret, father of 
king Dom Joüan, great-grand-father of this princeſs 
Catherine). The queen-mother, did that ill office 
to her god-daughter to prejudice the king of Na- 
This great match failing, the duke of 
Lorrain (who was afterwards her father-in-law) would 
have married her with the king's conſent, but found 
the king of Navarre very much averſe to it. Upon 
her departing from court, after the king of Navarre, 
her bother, ſhe was much loved by the late prince 
of Conde. King Philip of Spain ſent alſo in the 
year 1580 to fee her; promiſed the king of Na- 
varre great advantages on his part, ſo far as to ad- 
viſe him to make himſelf king of Gaſcogny, to 
which purpoſe he would aſſiſt him with men and 
and money ; and even kept for a long time eight 


hundred thouſand ducats in Ochagavy, a village of 


the upper Navarre, above Roncevaux, if the ſaid 
king of Navarre would have accepted them to make 
war againſt France. 'This failing, the duke of 
Savoy, in 1583, ſent twice to her, with a promiſe 
no ways to diſturb her religion : his agent arrived 
at Vifezenſac in Bigorre ; from whence, being re- 
fuſed, he went to Spain, and there concluded a 
match between the infanta Catherine Michelle and 
this duke. In 1586, the king of Scotland ſent 
Mr Melvin, a Scotchman, the Sieur de Iſle Groſlot, 
a Frenchman, and the Sieur de Barthas, with ſuch 
importunity, that the queen of England wrote to her 
in theſe terms; That if ſhe would come over into 
her iſland, for her ſake, (addreſſing her by the ſtile of 
her ſiſter of France, as a lucky omen) fe would, 
in her life-time, ſecure her being queen of England after 
her deceaſe. The prince of Anhalt coming to the 
aſſiſtance of the king, her brother, upon his ad- 
vancement to the crown of France, defired her him- 
ſelf in perſon ; but, by reaſon of the war, which 
was ſo very general in France, he returned as he 
came, not without diſcontent. During theſe ſame 
wars, two princes of the blood ſought her likewiſe, 
the count of Soiſſons (93), and the duke of Mont- 


o 


abell; and remembered this Latin werſe, the rather be- 


avho did it got nothing by it, for ſhe was fully reſolved to 


to. We will quote a paſſage out of the 348th letter of 


He married her 
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penſier (94); but the nearneſs of relation, the diffe- 
* rence of religion, and the unſettled poſture of af- 
fairs, would not ſuffer their inclinations to take ef. Pleſſis, 7;y, ; 
«© fect.” The ſame Hiſtorian relates, that after the Pag. 295, * 
ceremony of the marriage, the princeſs Catherine (95) 
ſpeed all poſſible ſatisfattion .. .. coming to that which (95) Cayet, 
ſhe was uſed to ſay, Grata ſuperveniet, quæ non ſpera- Mary 2 
bitur hora (96). For this lady undes ſtood Latin ven 5 


ad ann. 1 599. 


(94) See the 
Memoirs of Du 


_— 
3 
1 


cauſe ſome people had ſaid, ſhe would never be married: 
others one day had placed a hemeſtich oppaſite to another, 
ewhich fhe had written wvith her own hand in her 
houſe of Caſtelbeziat at Pau (which the queen her mother 
had built on purpoſe for her ) namely, upon a certain com- 
motion happening there, during thee latter wars : finding 
herſelf oblized to go to her brother, (which the Bearnois 
did not eaſily conſent to) ſhe æurote theſe words, Quo me 
fata vocant. Immediately waſhing her hands to fit down 
to the table, ſhe found the werſe filled up thus, Ne quo te 
fata vocarent. Now this was an ambiguity by way of 
antiperiſtaſis, to diſſuade her from her journey, yet they 


(96) It is a verſe 
of Horace, Epiſt, 
V, lib. i, Ver, 
14. See in the 
New Letters a- 
gainſt Maim- 
bourg's Calvi- 
niſm, pag. böz, 
what was faid 
of a marriage 
ſhewn at a di- 
ſtance, and as 
the empire was 
ſhewn to Galba, 
by theſe words, 
& tu Galba 
go into France to her brother, when he ſhould order it. quandoque dęi- 
If we may believe Clement VIII, what 1 have ſaid Vabis inperun, 
is liable to ſome exception: there was a time when 
the princeſs Catherine was ready to change her religion, (9%) That i, 


provided ſhe could have the huſband ſhe had a mind Clement Vill, 


{toz) H 
the EdiC 
Nantes, 

pag. 268 


cardinal d'Oſſat, written from Rome the ſixteenth of (98) That is, fear 


June, 1603. * One of the greateſt objections which the marriage of 
© h | ; h h h the duke of Bar, 
© he (97) put to me, was, that when that mar- and the prnah bez se 


riage (98) was in treaty, Madam, the king's ſiſter, 
cauſed his Holineſs to be told, that in caſe he would 
uſe his intereſt with the king to get her married to 
the count of Soiſſons, ſhe would be a Catholic: from 
whence his Holineſs ſaid he had good reaſon to judge, 
that it was not conſcience which kept her to her 
ſet, but a certain oftentation and preſumption, 
which ſhe had, that the holy See, and all things 
elſe, ought to accommodate themſelves to her de- 
ſires. And becauſe that objection was put very 
home, I waved it, and made uſe of it, to ſhew him, 
that the princeſs would be ſo much the eaſier to 
convert; the hopes of which I had reckoned as one 
of the ten cauſes of the diſpenſation which we 
* defired (99). | | 5 
[O]. .. e found no great ſati faction in that alliance. 
If the was a good Huguenot, her huſband was as zealous a 
Papiſt. 'This different zeal for religion had made them very 
indifferent as to the propoſals of marriage, and hadraiſed 
ſome difficulties which had ſpun out this affair for above 
two years together.... Both the parties were uneaſy to 
be ſacrificed by their relations to the intereſts of ſtate, againſ® 
the ſentiments of their conſcience (100). The huſband's (ioo) Meeri, 
zeal abated for the firſt fix months of the marriage; ume Ay: 
but then it grew ſo warm, that the duke of Bar looked —_— . " 15 
upon the conjugal act as a great ſin, and religiouſly Pa: 
abſtained from it. Let us make uſe of Mr Mezerai's ge 
expreſſions (101) : he ſuffered his confeſſor to raiſe ſo (101) Id. ib cc 
many ſcruples in his conſcience, that he ſeparated 222. 
* himſelf from her company, and took the opportunity 
* of the Jubilee to go and aſk the Pope's abſolution, 
and diſpenſation for the future. The Pope flatly re- 
fuſed him this laſt point, without Catherine's con- 
verſion ; and for the other, he put his ſcrupulous 
conſcience ſo much upon the rack, that he promiſed 
to return to his wife no more but to divorce her, 
unleſs ſhe turned Catholic. By means of this pro- 
teſtation he was ſecretly reſtored to the communion of 
the Faithful; for in order to be received into it pub- 
lickly, the fault being public, he muſt have undergone 
penance for the ſame. A ſharp word or two from 
the king would have obliged the court of Rome to 
remove all thoſe difficlties, and ſu er the huſband to 
return to his wife: for want of this reſolution the 
poor princeſs remained a widow for ſome time in the 
midſt of marriage.” Can any thing be more tyran- 
nical than the yoke ſo many Chriſtians have ſuffered to 
be impoſed upon them by the court of Rome ? Here 1s 
a prince married by the duke, his father, to a lady 
authorized by her ſuperiours: the marriage is ſolemnl 
| | celebrated, 


Catherine. the citati 


and (96) 
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99) Lettres q 
An d'Oſſat, 
Tom. 11 , pag. 
625. 


(104)] 
Cardin: 
Tom. 11 
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the city of Nanci, and was allowed only preaching and prayers in her houſe for her 
ſelf and domeſtics (ee). She died in the beginning of the year 1604, with the falſe (% Matthiee, 
opinion of her being with child. The duke of Lorrain, and the duke of Bar, conjured Hiltory of the 


eace, Tom, ii, 


her in the extremity of her ſickneſs to think of her ſalvation ; but ſhe told them, that ſhe pag. m. 657, 44 
was reſolved to die as ſhe had lived; and ſo ſhe departed not, at the laſt moment of her *. 1604. 
life, from the conſtancy ſhe had always ſhewn for her religion, which had reſiſted the 
ſtrongeſt temptations, and the moſt obſtinate importunities in the world. She had had 

for her preceptor the ſon of Salmonius Macrinus (ff), and underſtood the Latin tongue (%) $ammarth. 
very well. (gg) Du Verdier Vau-Privas (5 5) calls her a princeſs of a high ſpirit : ſhe began Hog, 4%. L fer. 
fo early, adds he, 10 imitate thoſe two learned queens of Navarre, Margaret of France, 

and Joan d' Albret, grand-mother and mother , , , to produce at one and the ſame time both (gs) Ses the re- 
the flowers and the fruit which the Muſes ſow, that ſhe compoſed garlands of them of all the mak 1777 FE 
colours that could be required, when ſhe was ſcarce twelve years of age: nay (which is more 
wonderful) ſhe made verſes in her ſleep, as it is aſſirmed in an ode made on that occaſion, and ee 
addreſſed to her Excellency by one of her preceptors. He recites ſome ſtanzas of it. We ſhall 144. 
examine a thought of Scaliger [P]. It is a baſe falſchood to ſay, as has been done in 

a public work, that queen Joan d' Albret contracted a marriage of conſcience with a 

man, whoſe name is not told; and that d'Aubigne the Hiſtorian was the fruit of that 

marriage [2]. It is ſaid, that in ſome tapeſtry, which ſhe wrought with her own hands, 


ſhe 


celebrated, and bleſſed by an archbiſhop ; and yet you 
ſee the huſband go to Rome ſix months after, only to 
beg pardon for having ventured to enjoy his wife, and 
leave to do it for the future : he obtained favour upon 
very harſh conditions on the firſt point, but the ſecond 
was rigorouſly and abſolutely denied him. See in the 


[P] We will examine a thought of Scaliger.] Madam 
* Catherine, ſiſter to king Henry IV, was very vain; 
© ſhe deceived me, I did not think ſhe would have 
been fo conſtant in her religion as ſhe proved to 
* be (107). Theſe are Scaliger's words; his diſtruſt (107) Scaligera- 
was founded upon his having obſerved this lady to na, Pag. m. 46. 


(102) Hf. of Hiſtory of the Edict of Nantes (102) the whole train of be conceited with her grandeur, and entertaining high 
the Edict of diſcontents and diſguſts which the princeſs Catherine and lofty thoughts; and it is certain, this might give 
Nantes, Tom. i, was obliged to put up with. It had been much better ſome reaſon toconclude that ſhe would turn to that ſide, 
75 268, 9 if thoſe who foretold, that ſhe would never be mar- where moſt worldy grandeur and advantages appeared ; 


(107) See, above, on, would occafion a moſt agreeable ſurprize (103), 


the citations (95) was not ſo juſt as ingenious. This maxim could not 
and (96), 


(104) Letters of 
Cardinal d'Olht, 
Tom, 11, 


eg. gion and conſcience, the diſlike he had for his wife, 
251, Paris edi= « 
tron 1698. 


ried, had proved true prophets: the anſwer ſhe made 


that is to ſay, that ſhe would imitate Henry IV, who, 
them that this time coming, when it was leaſt thought 


in caſe ſhe would have abjured her religion, would 
have raiſed her to the higheſt pitch of glory, and have 
married her to the greateſt advantage in the world ; 
but finding her to perſiſt in Calviniſm, he was obliged, 


be better applied, generally ſpeaking ; for commonly N 
by maxims of ſtate, to neglect her (108). However, as (108) See the 


an old maid, who is paſt all hopes of marriage, receives 


very rarely the cauſe of it. 


with joy the news of a huſband : ſhe receives, I ſay, 


the news with ſo much the more joy, as being unex- 
pected. But the particular fate of the princeſs Cathe- 
rine contradicted the general rule. 1 8 

For the reſt, I ſhould be deſirous to know, whether 


her huſband would have been expoſed to the ſame 


ſcruples with reſpe& to the enjoyments of a handſome 


concubine, and whether his confeſſor would have been able 


to govern him in the caſe of adultery, as magiſterially 


as he governed him in a marriage contracted with an 


heretical wife. We ſeldom find, that a confeſſor's 
authority has the ſame effect with reſpect to the gallan- 
tries of princes, as was obſerved in the conduct of the 
duke of Bar. Not but that the miſtreſſes of princes 
are very liable to be diſcharged, but the confeſſors are 
Diſguſt, the diſcovery of 
an unfaithful conduct, or of ſome intrigue, the charms 
of a new object, commonly produce all the diſgraces of 
a miltreſs. _ 2 | 
Since the printing of what I have been ſaying, I 


have diſcovered a thing which confirms the ſuſpicions 


I had, and which I durſt not declare. It ſeemed to 


me that the duke of Bar, ated not ſo much out of a 
; icruple of conſcience, as out of a deſire he had to be un- 


married, becauſe he was grown weary of his wife. 
This was his true motive, as I have learned from the 
new edition of cardinal D'Oſſat's letters. That duke's 
conſeſſor inſiſted on the alternative either of a diſpen- 


ſation, or of an order to ſend the ducheſs back again 


(104). Now Mr Amelot de la Houſſaie comments on it 
thus: © the duke of Bar covered with the veil of reli- 


there are different kinds of vanity, or of fondneſs of gran- Hiſtory of the 
deur, Scaliger's argument might be turned to a quite con- 


trary ſenſe. There are ſome proud and ambitious people, 
who, to ſatisfy their vanity, ſtoop to an hundred mean 
actions; but there are others who ſind no readier way 
to gratify their paſſion, than to appear inflexible, what- 
ever ill conſequence their ſtiffneſs may draw after it. 
It is not unuſual to ſee perſons of quality very virtuous, 
and very zealous for their religion, and at the ſame time 
ſo jealous of their rank, and ſo fond of receiving a 
great deal of honour, that they are always' upon 
their punctilios on that account. Madam de 'Turenne 
is an example of it. Her virtue and piety are not 
more memorable, than her exact precautions to preſerve 
the privileges of highneſs, and the precedence ſhe 
pretended to above the ducheſſes. Madam Catherine 


Edict of Nantes, 
Tom, i, pag. 


267. 


de Navarre might very well be ſeized with this kind of 


infatuation, as virtuous and pious as ſhe was. How 


could ſhe, who was deſcended from ſo many kings, 
who was the only daughter of a queen adored by 


the Proteſtants, who was ſiſter to their leader, after- 
wards king of France, forbear aſſuming a ſtrain of 
grandeur and loftineſs, which Scaliger, and ſeveral others, 
thought too vain? It ſhould not however have been 
concluded, as a thing certain, that ſhe would change 
her religion; for beſides the conſiſtency of this cha- 
rater with a ſtrong perſwaſion of the truth of her 
party, and an averſion to a religion which perſecuted 
that ſhe profeſſed, an averſion which, to take it right, 
very frequently makes up three fourths of the love 
we have for our religion: beſides this, I ſay, is not 


(105) Amelot de might lay all the odium on him, and be at liberty 


pride ſometimes the cauſe of our doing nothing which 

may expoſe us to the reproaches of inconſtancy ? I 

fay this, without eſpouſing the narration of Peter 

Victor Cayet (109): Madam Catherine... .. would (109) Cayet, vi 
not change the pretended reformed religion, in which fpe ſupra, fel. 62 
ewas bred, for the ſake, as ſhe ſaid, of her deceaſed | 
mother queen Joan of Navarre, to whom ſhe owed her life 


* whom he did not love, nor was beloved by her. 
And as he durſt not ſend her back for fear of drawing 
upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of the king, his 
brother-in-law ; he endeavoured cunningly to engage 
the Pope to command him to divorce her, that he 


ee to marry another princeſs. But the Pope was wiſer and the original of her actions: this was one of the cauſes 
3 of and more cunning than either the duke of Bar, or that moſt ſtrongly retained her in that religion, as ſhe many 
cardinal d'Oſſat the Franciſcan, his confeſſor, who, according. to the times declared. Befrdes, ſhe was apprehenſive of being 
Pay. 251, Tom, uſual ſaying of his Holineſs would catch a ſerpent accuſed of lewity in her age, as ſhe ſaid, if ſhe changed 


See alſo pag. With another man's hand (105)*. This author has 
173, of the ſame 0 


tome. 


(406) 
31. 


her religion, having returned to this, after ſhe had 
been for ſome time à Catholic. * 


[2 ] It is a baſe falſehood ta ſa yr. that queen 
Joan d Albret contracted a marriage of conſcience .. . 


whereof d Aubignt, the Hiſtorian, was the fruit.) I have 
7 rea 


ven a more ample account of it in the life of car- 
inal D'Oſſat (106), and refutes Mezerai, who, as 
Pag. 30, we have ſeen before, did not believe that the affair of 
the diſpenſation was ſo difficult. 
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(it) Matthieu, 
ibid. Tom, i, pag. 
m. 198, ad ann. 


1599» 


(110) Galantries 
of the Kings of 
France, Tom. ii, 
pag. 293+ Bruj- 
ſels Edit. 1694, 
and pag. 84, of 
the Cologne edi- 
tion 1695. 


(111) It is in 
Spon's Hiſtory 
of Geneva, pag. 


504, 505, of 
the Utrecht edi- 


tion 1685. 


(112) In the 
middle of the 


_ XVlth century, 


the year from 
which both the 
book and the 


author take their 


birth. D' Au- 


begne, pag. 1. 


(113) In Decem- 


ber 1549+ 


(114) Mr de Pe- 
refixe, Hiſt. of 


Henry IV, Pag. 


m. 15, obſerves, 
that in 1553, 
Joun d' Albret 

ad a great defire 
to ſee her father's 
will, becauſe it 


had been told 


her, that it was 
made to her diſ- 
advantage in fa- 
vour of a lady, 
the good man 


(115) See his 
Hiſtory, in the 
places marked in 
the table, under 
the word Aubig- 
ne, the author's 


father, 


NAVARR E. 
| ſhe affected to ſhew the monuments of that liberty, which ſhe eſteemed herſelf to have 
acquired by ſhaking off the yoke of the Pope {K]. We will conclude with the words of 
Peter Matthieu (ii): She would have the ſafety of conſcience preferred before the aſſurances 
of honours, grandeur, and life itſelf; and was uſed to fay to thoſe of her party, 
© that arms ought never to be laid down, but upon theſe three conditions, either of a 
«* ſafe peace, or an entire victory, or an honourable death (K &). | f 


(4% Here follows Peter Matthieu's marginal note, Joan d' Albret, queen of Navarre, cauſed twelve medals to be firuck at Rochelle wwith 
this inſcription, Safe Peace, Intire Victory. Honourable Death. See the Journal of Trevoux, Fan, 1702, Art. XI, pag. 122, E- 


dit. of France, 


read in a book printed more than once (110), that 
a Genealogift had orders to make Madam de Maintenon 
deſcend from Joan d Albret queen of Navarre, who, 
after the death of the king her huſband, married ſecretly 


to one of her gentlemen, who was, as is pretended, the 


father of Mr d' Aubigne, grand. father of Madam de 
Maintenon. To confute this ſtory undeniably, we need 
only attend to theſe two points. of Chronology ; one 
is, that the king of Navarre, Joan d' Albret's huſband, 
died not till November 1562: the other, that Mr 
d' Aubigne was born in 1550, as appears by his epitaph 
(111), which every one may read in the Cloiſter of 
St Peter's church at Geneva. He made this epitaph 
himſelf a little before his death, at eighty years of 
age, and died the twenty-ninth of April 1630 ; whence 
it follows, that he was born in 1550. He ſays fo 
himſelf in expreſs words, at the beginning of his Hi- 
ſtory (112). It is not therefore poſſible that he ſhould 


be the ſon of Joan d'Albret, and of a man married to 


this queen after the death of Antony king of Navarre. 


There is in the Mercure Galant for the month of 


September 1688, a Genealogy of the d'Aubignés. If 
you conſult it, you will find no ſhadow nor toot-ſtep 
of this pretended extraction, related by the author, 
whom I am confuting. 
be ſaid, that it onght to be Margaret inſtead of Joan, 
this would be as groſs a miſtake ; for Margaret queen 
of Navarre, Joan's mother, died (113) before the king 
her huſband, and before d'Aubigne was born. If we 
take the thing by another handle, and ſuppoſe him 
to be the natural ſon of the king of Navarre, Joan's 
father, this could not be confuted by Chronological ar- 
guments, ſince it is certain this prince died not till 
1555, and that he had a miſtreſs (114). But it might 
be overthrown, by what d'Aubigne has written con- 
cerning his father (115). En? 

Having confuted the falſities inſerted in the Galan- 
tries of the kings of France, it is neceſſary to touch 


upon a ſort of tradition, which makes Joan d' Albret 


to be clandeſtinely re-married, but not without the ap- 
probation of her miniſters; to whom ſhe confeſſed, 
as it is ſaid, that ſhe could not contain. I never 
heard this affirmed but by ſuch as had no ſort of proof 
to alledge: This made me one day aſk an advocate, 


very well verſed in the Hiſtorians of the X VIth centu- 
ry, whether he had met with any thing relating to 


this fact in the libels ſpread about by the Catholics 
againſt this queen of Navarre: he anſwered, he had 
not ; but that he had not read all the pieces of that 


kind, nor the greateſt part of them; but otherwiſe, 


he found nothing in it improbable, nor injurious to 
the memory and honour of Joan d'Albret ; that con- 
tinence and incontinence, being rather qualities of con- 
ſtitution, than of morality, it was not the acknowledg- 
ment of a vice, to confeſs ſhe was incontinent, and re- 
ſolved only to make uſe of lawful remedies ; that ſuch 
a reſolution joins chaſtity and incontinence together ; 
and whereas many miniſters of that time, the better to 
manage their diſputes againſt the vow of celibacy, had 
treated of continence as of a very particular, and even 
extraordinary, grace of the ſpirit of Gop, it was no 
more a ſhame for the queen of Navarre to acknow- 
ledge her incontinence, than for a primitive Chriſtian 
to confeſs he had not the gift of tongues or prophecy ; 
and that, laſtly, it was to the glory of this princeſs to 
have had ſo tender a conſcience, as not to ſuffer 
her to ſatisfy the neceſſities of nature by ways 
which the word of Gop prohibits. I anſwered him 
if he had no other reaſons to alledge, he could not de- 
liver me from my doubts ; and that I only con- 
ſulted him to know whether he had any printed or 
manuſcript authorities ; and that ſince he had none, it 
was to no purpole to talk any more _ the ſubject. 
I have not from that time found any light, and I con- 
feſs, that, in compoſing this article, I have not been 
able to conſult any work, in which Joan d'Albret's 
| I 


If, in his excuſe, it ſhould 


to ſhew the monuments of that liberty, which fhe eſteemed V. 


the Pope's bonds, and ſhook off his yoke of captivity. In Francis I, 


actions are cenſured. However it be I much doubt 
be truth of that tradition, or rather belieye it to be 

E. 

J have found no foot-ſtep of it in Mr le Laboureur, 
who is one of the French Hiſtoriographers beſt ac- 
quainted with ſuch ſort of particulars. He knew that 
this queen made an extempore flanza the twenty firſt of 
May 1566, when fhe avent to fre Robert Stephen's 
preſs (116). He gives it thus: | 
| 4 | reur, Additions 
to Caſtelnau, 


Tom. i, ? 
010 þag 


Art ſingulier, d'icy aux derniers ans, 
Repreſentez aux enfans de ma race, 

Que j'ai ſuivi des craignans Dieu la trace, 
Afin qu' ils ſoient les meſmes pas ſuivans. 


Egregious art ! thou wonder of our age | 

Shew my deſcendants in thy printed page, 

How boldly in religions path I trod, | 
That they from me might learn to fear their GO D. 


He alſo gives us the ſonnet, which Robert Stephens 


(117) who was a Proteflant, made in anſwer to it in 


the name of the preſs. He has likewiſe publiſhed at — Aring 


length a long letter this lady wrote to the prince, her Stephens, Hen- 
ſon, the eighth of March 1572 (118). I have cited s father, but 
ſome part of it in the remark [ M]. He obſerves Henrys brother 
that, among other languages, ſve ſpoke Latin and Spaniſh (11g) Aagt.; 
(119). But he ſays nothing of this clandeſtine marriage. N 
For the reſt I doubt not but this ſtanza, and the let- 5, pag. ges, & 
ter he has inſerted in his book, were the occcaſion of /*7 
Mr Moreri's ſaying, that Joan d'Albret compoſed ſewe- 

ral pieces in proſe and in verſe. This is making an au- (779) bid. pap 
thor. of her and miſleading us; for the letters that a ?*"* 
prince writes, let them be never ſo fine, are not looked 

upon as the compoſition of an author (120), unleſs they , cand 
receive the form of a book, deſigned for the Repub. lune) © + 
lic of letters. | | 5 [C] of the art 


LR] II is ſaid that in ſome tapeſtry . . . . fhe agected cle CHARLES 


herſelf to have acquired by ſhaking off the yoke of the 

Pope.) I have no other commentary to give beſides 

the words of a Jeſuit. As ſbe naturally had a fine, u 
rious, and intelligent mind, ſays he, (121), fhe deſired to (121 Ganifſe 


 ſhew not only with her pen in printed books, which are Curious Doctrine, 


intituled the Tales of queen Foan (122), the liberty aubich Pag. 225, 226, 
ſhe pretended to take according to her own belief; but 1 

alſo with the point of her needle on canvas and in ta- ( 1 JT _ 
peftiry ; for as ſhe very much loved devices, ſhe wrought ty, and that 
with her own hand fine and large pieces of tapeſtry, among Joan d Albret 
which wwas a ſuit of hangings of a dozen or fifteen pieces, queen of Naar, 
which avere called THE PRISONS G PE NE D; b miele fe 


a aret de Va- 
by which ſhe gave us to underſtand that ſbe had broken mu of 


the middle of every piece is a flory of the Old Teſtament | 
which ſawvours of liberty 3 as the deliverance of Suſannah ; 

the departure of the children of Iſrael out of Egypt; the 

ſetting TFoſeph at liberty, &c. And at all the corners are 

broken chains, ſhackles, racks, and gibbets, and over them 

in great letters, theſe words of the third chapter of the 

ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, UBT SI RITuSs 131 

Lis ERTAS. And to ſhew yet more fully the averſion, 

ſhe had conceived againſt the Catholic religion, and par- 
ticularly againſt the ſacrifice of the maſs, having a fine 

and excellent piece of tapeſtry, made by her mother Mar- 

garet, before ſhe had ſuffered herſelf ta be cajolled 

by the miniſters, in which was perfectly well wrought 

the ſacrifice of the maſs, and a prieſt, who held 

out the holy Hoſt to the people, ſhe took out the 

ſquare in which was this hiſtory; and inſtead of the 

prieſt, with her own hand, ſubſtituted à fox, who, turning (123) Clube 
to the people, and making an horrible grimace with his Malingre, Gene- 
paws and throat, delivered theſe words, Dominus Vo- ral Hiſtory ® 
BisCuM. The ſame thing is found in the continuator the Popes 
of Florimond de Remond (123) at the fifth and ſixth on 
pages of the ninth book. mT 
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t) Memoirs of 
queen Margaret, 


4. 7 


1) He received 
this blow in a 
tournament the 
thirticth of June 
1559. 


63) Memoirs, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 12. 


(4) Ib. Pag. 7. 


(5) It rs of Al. 
cibiades, and not 
of Themiſtocles, 


that this was 


ſaid, See plu- 


tarch in Alci- 
biade, pag, 192, 
D. 1 


(5) Memoirs, ubi, 


ſupra, Pa Wo 
Ws. 8& 9, 


(7) See the re- 
mark [B] of 
the article CI- 
PIERE, 


by habit ſhe obſerved the ſame ſtile in 


4 


3 


NAVARRE (MAAOARET pt Vatons Queen or) daughter-in-law to the 
preceding, and daughter to Henry II, was born the fourteenth of May 1552 [A J. She 


was a princeſs of infinitely more wit and beauty than virtue. Her violent zeal for Popery, 1 85 | 
. whereof. ſhe gave very ſtrong proofs from her infancy [B], was of no ſervice to her, | | 


4 8 45 
2 
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as to good morals. She was married to the king of Navarre the eighteenth of Auguſt = 


1572, a few days before the horrid maſſacre on St Bartholomew's day. They attempted 

ſoon after to diſſolve this marriage; for they who had formed the conſpiracy of butchering 

the Proteſtants, were diſpleaſed at the the faving the lives of the king of Navarre, and the 

prince of Conde (a): they found by this that they had failed in their principal deſign, which (e) Memoirs of 

was not ſo much againſt the Huguenots as the princes of the blood; and knowing that the king queen Margaret, / 
of Navarre, being married to Charles the ninth's ffter, no body would attempt any thing 
_ againſt bim, they contrived another plot, and perſuaded Catherine de Medicis that the 
princeſs Margaret ougbt to be unmarried (b), This deſign miſcarried by the anſwer the () Ib. pag. 67. 
new bride made when ſhe was aſked, whether her marriage had been conſummated | 


[A] She zoe born the fourteenth of May 1552.) Hi- 


larion de Coſte, citing du Tillet, makes this her birth- 
day: and ſo does Father Labbe, Father Anſelme, and 
many others. 


and yet ſhe affirms (1); that ſhe was but about 


four or five when ſhe made a repartee to the king her 


father, who held her in his lap to make her pratile, 
a few days before that fatal blow which gave him his 
death (2). 
that in 1561, at the time of the conference of Poiſſi, 
ſhe was but /even or eight years old (3). It is very 
ſtrange that a daughter of a king of France ſhould 
be miſtaken two years in the account of her age : 
can princelies be ignorant of what every body knows, 
when their birth-days are noted in the almanacks, in 


the copper-cuts of the picture: ſellers, and in adundance 


of common books; or dare they make themſelves 


younger than they are ? this little piece of coquetry 


may be of uſe to citizens daughters, who cannot ea- 
ſily be contradifted ; but it can be of none to the 
daughters of kings. I 
queen of Navarre was ſo uſed to leſſen her age, that 

compoſing her 
Memoirs. | 


[B] She gave very ſtrong proofs of her zeal to Popery 


from her infancy.) The particulars ſhe gives us of it 
are very curious, and contain a ſample of the whimſi- 


cal inconſtancy of Henry III. Never man had more aver- 


hon for the Huguenots than this monarch, and yet he 
had zealouſly imbibed their notions, and endeavoured to 
make them reliſhed by others. 
(4) that among her childiſb actions, there were ſome, 
as worthy to be recorded, as that of the childhood of The- 


miſtocles (5) and of Alexander; the one expoſing himſelf 


in the midſt of the ſtreet to the horſes feet of a carman, 
who would not flop at his requeſt ; the other deſpiſing the 


honour of the prize at the race, if he did not diſpute it 


with kings. To prove this, ſhe alledges amongſt other 
things, the reſiſtance I made, ſays ſhe (6), to preſerve 
my religion at the time of the conference of Poiſſi, 
when all the court was infected with Hereſy, to the 
imperious perſuaſions of many court lords and la- 
dies, and even of my brother of Anjou (7), who 
was afterwards king of France, whoſe infancy could 
not eſcape the contagion of wretched Huguenotiſm, 
who importuned me continually to change my reli- 
gion, often throwing my Primmer into the fire, 
and inſtead of it giving me the Huguenots pſalms and 
prayers, and forcing me to take them ; which, as 
ſoon as I had received, I immediately gave to Ma- 
dam de Curton, my governeſs, whom Gop of his 
mercy to me had been pleaſed to preſerve a Catho- 


de Tournon, who adviſed and e a me to ſuf- 
ter all things for the maintenance of my religion, 
and ſupplyed me with a primmer and beads, inſtead 


other particular friends, who had endeavoured to 
ruin me, finding them about me, paſſionately re- 
proached me, ſay ing, it was folly and childhood 
made me do ſo ; that it was plain I had no un- 


age or ſex, upon hearing charity preached had forſa- 
ken the corruptions of this bigottry : but that I was 
as fooliſh as my governeſs. And my brother of 
Anjou adding threatnings, ſaid, the queen, my mo- 
ther, would have me whipped. This he faid of 

is on ads for the queen, my mother, knew not 


F 


'There 1s reaſon therefore to believe. 
that ſhe was above ſeven years old in June 1559, 


She ſuppoles the ſame thing when ſhe ſays, 


a very curious paſſage: I take it from a letter written 


It ſeems however, that our 


Our Margaret thinks 


0 


lic, who took me often to the good man, cardinal 


of thoſe my brother of Anjou had burnt. And his 


derſtanding; that all people of ſenſe, of whatever 


ag. 66, Paris 
edition 1628. 


[CJ]. 
Her 


of the error he was fallen into. As ſoon as ſhe 
underſtood it, ſhe ſeverely reprimanded him and his 
governors ; and cauſing them to be inſtructed, con- 
 ttrained them to reſume the true, holy, and antient re- 
ligion of our fathers, from which ſhe had never 
once departed. I anſwered theſe his menaces, melt- 
ing into tears, as the age of ſeven or eight years 
which I was then of is but tender, that he might 
cauſe me to be whipped, and killed, if he pleaſed ; 
that I would ſuffer all that could be inflicted on me, 
rather than damn myſelf.” Add, that, by reaſon of 
the difference of religion, ſhe wes very much averſe 
to the marrying Henry IV. We ſhall prove this by 


K a: 4&4 . A CRT”. 0 


to this prince. She told me, it is Joan d' Albret who 85 

ſpeaks concerning our Margaret, that when theſe pro- 

poſals were ſet on foot, it was known that ſhe was a 

Catholic, and a zealous one. I told her that thoſe who 

had engaged in it, did not ſay ſo; and that the buſi- 

neſs of religion was repreſented very eaſy, and that [he 

herſelf had fome affettion for it; that otherwiſe I ſhould 

not hae proceeded jo far, and I defired her to confid:r of 

it, At other times that I ſpoke to her, ſhe did not an- 

wer me ſo abſolutely, nor ſo roughly. I believe ſhe ſpeaks 

as ſhe is prompted, and alſo that the declarations that 

have been made to us, concerning her liking to the Prote- 

flant religion, were only to make us agree to it (8). 
[C] The anſwer the new bride made when ſbe was 

aſted whether her marriage had been conſummated.) We 

{kall make uſe of queen, Margaret's own relation. 

They would perſuade the queen, my mother, that 

J ought to be unmarried. With this reſolution, as 

I was one holy-day at her levee, where we were to 

perform our Eaſter devotions, ſhe preſſed me upon 

< oath to tell her the truth; and aſked me whether 


(8) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit, to 
Caſtelnau, Tom. 


bs pag. 904» 


the king, my huſband, was a man, ſaying, if he was 
not, ſhe had it in her power to unmarry me. I 
beſeeched her to believe, that I was not ſufficiently 
{killed to give her an anſwer. (For I could then ſay, 
as that Roman lady, whom her huſband chid for 
not acquainting him with his ſtinking breath ; that 
* ſhe thought all men had the ſame, having never come 
near any other than himſelf.) But be it as it would, 
I would abide where ſhe had placed me; very much 
« apprehending, that the deſign of taking me away, _ 
vas to do him an ill turn (9).“ It is not probable, (9) Memoirs, ubi 
that this princeſs could ſincerely hold ſuch diſcourſe. ſupra, pag. 67, 
She was above twenty years old; ſhe had been bred 68. 
in a court every way corrupt, and particularly in the 


article of immodeſty (10). Obſerve how a man of (zo) See, above, 


wit (11) characterizes this court, Saint Andru. bene ] 
maid of honour to Catherine de Medicis, is of ſo tractable 5 9 


a virtue, that the prince of Foinville auill teach her ne- 
thing new in marrying her. This is not a thing, cor- (11) The author 
tinued he, which ought to ſurprize you; ſhe is band. of a romance, in- 
ſome, educated amongſt the great ones, where example 22 = * 
is ſome ſort of authority; ſhe is almoſt ſixteen years of age : 7 . Holt? | 
this is an age, in which the honour of a maid begins to Edit. 168 1. 
enjoy it's rights: we ſee even very few who carry their 
continence ſo far; and good ſenſe will not ſuffer you to 
ewonder at a thing that cuſtom has rendered ſo familiar. 
But, couſin, here is ſomething that ought to ſurprize you, 
&c. Judge whether our Margaret was like to remain 
in an ignorance, which the chaſteſt of all the veſtals, 
and the holieſt of all the nuns, in the moſt ſimple. 
and innocent ages, could hardly boaſt, conſult . 4 
what has been faid above (12). But to prove that Hel CON A. 
her account is unfaithful, and that ſhe has retrench- GUA (Is A RR T- 
ed ſeveral circumſtances ; it is ſufficient to fay, that 14 vs). 
PPPP her 
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(e) Ib. Pag. 69. 


4) Ih. pag. 7. 


NAVAR R E. 


Her anſwer is very different from the calumnies that are to be met with in printed 


books [DJ. She was advertiſed by a Catholic gentleman named Mioſſans (c), that her 
huſband, and her brother, the duke of Alengon, deſigned to eſcape, and put themſelves 
at the head of ſome troops, whilſt the court, who had accompained the duke of Anjou 


king of Poland as far as Beaumont, were on their return to Paris. 


She diſcovered this 


deſign to Catherine de Medicis, and Charles IX, and made them promiſe to be con- 
tented with preventing their eſcape without doing any injury to theſe two princes, 
They kept their word with her till the conſpiracy was known, for which la Mole and 
the count de Coconas loſt their lives; but after this diſcovery they arreſted them, and 


commiſſioners were deputed to try them (d). 
was to anſwer, 


other brother the duke of Alengon. 


Margaret drew up in writing what her huſband 
She was at very ill terms with Henry III, and at very good with her 
This duke and the king of Navarre were in love 


with Madam de Sauve, which very much weakned the union there was between them, 


Buſly, the duke's favourite, grew ſuſpected of being Margaret's galant, and this princeſs 


her mother was not a woman to be ſatisfied with ſo am- 


biguous and oblique an anſwer. Catherine de Medicis be- 


ing reſolved to diſſolve the marriage, in caſe it had not 


- (14) Satirical | 


Divorce, among 
the pieces printed 


with the Journal 


of Henry III, 
pag. m. 206, 
207. 


(14) Buſſi, Let- 
ter 316, of the 
fourth part, pag. 
421, of the 
Holl. Edit, 


the theory of marriage 


been conſummated, would have put, or cauſed to have 
been put, a ſecondqueſtion, which would have capacita- 
ted her daughter to explain the matter, and ſufficiently 
inſtructed her for it, in ſpite of that profound and 
very extraordinary ignorance ſhe intrenched herſelf 
in. She would have taught her the definition of a 
man, not by the attributes of a rational creature, as in 
the books of Philoſophers, but by the particular at- 


tributes, belonging to the individual or ſpecifical rela- 


tion of a huſband; and afterwards would have exactly 
compared with this definition, all the paſſages which 
had happened in her nuptial-bed. You ſay, you do 
not underſtand what a man is, be it ſo ; but you very 
well remember whether, &c. Has the king of Na- 
varre, c? anſwer ay, or no. Thus Catherine de 
Medicis would have preſſed, or cauſed to have been 


preſſed this pretended ignorant lady; and, though her 
daughter had continued to declare that ſhe did not know 


how the affair in queſticn could be known by ſuch 
ſ'gns or marks, yet ſhe would not have failed to reſolve 
the queſtion, and give full ſatisfaction to the queen- 
mother. But as lame as her narration is, we may in- 
fer from it, that Catherine de Medicis was fully con- 
vinced by her daughter's anſwer, that there was not 
the leaſt ground to commence a proceſs of impotence 
againſt her ſon-in-law. I do not think that any one 
ever ventured to ſay, that the marriage was not con- 
ſummated ; and yet this reaſon would have been one 
of the ſtrongeſt among thoſe that were ſo carefully col- 
lected, when they eee to declare the marriage 
null. Let us here ſet down a paſſage of the Satirical 
Divorce. This manifeſto (it is Henry IV, who is made 
to ſpeak) (13), will one day inform the lovers of truth 
ewhat I was willing to conceal, out of modeſtly to our holy 
Father, and cardinal Fojeuſe, his commiſſioner, deputed to 
hear me upon the ſubje& of our divorce ; not having on the 
twenty tawo articles of his interrogatory anſwered any 
thing that might look like ſcandal or diſhonour, unleſs per- 
haps on that wherein he enquired, whether ever, during 
the marriage, wwe had any commerce together: to which 
1 anſarered, conflrained by truth, that ave were both fo 
young, when we were married, and fo laſciwious, that 
it was impoſſible to forbear. That which is ſaid of 
Margaret's conſtitution very well agrees with the hi- 
ſtory of her adventures. Now there is nothing more 
proper than that ſort of complexion to awaken a cer- 
tain curioſity, which very ſoon expels the ignorance 
ſhe pretended to boaſt of: it is a curioſity which has 
ſuch ſudden effects as to amaze the whole world. Read 


theſe words of the count de Buſſi: you have heard of 


the paſſion of . . . for her huſband when ſhe married 
him. This they ſay is much changed. The little lady can 
no longer bear him. It is ſaid in her excuſe: that which 
appears of the man, is not the man. And this makes 
every body inquiſitive, how a young maid of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age, came to learn what was requiſite 
to make a man, to be a man (14). | 

[D] Her anſwer was very different from the calum- 
nies that are to be met with in printed books.) What 
a vaſt difference there is betwixt Margaret's own re- 
lation of her conduct, and what others have publiſhed 
of it. She pretends to the ignorance of a child, upon 
; and might have been 


impoſed upon, according to her own ſtory, and ſhe 
never the wiſer. But caſt your eyes a little upon theſe 
_ I 


forced out in ſeveral places (16). 
nother teſtimony, read the firſt dialogue of Euſebius 199+ 


was 


words of the Satirical Divorce ; in which, as I have 
already ſaid, Henry IV, is introduced ſpeaking. *© 1 
was not able to avoid my misfortune, tho' kin 

* Charles, who reigned at that time, who well knew 
* his ſiſter's temper, gave me ſome intimation of it 
under this prophecy, when aſſuring the Huguenots 
of a pretended peace, to allure and deceive them, 
© he proteſted with a thouſand oaths, that he gave not 
© his Marget for a wife only to the king of Navarre, 
© but to all the Heretics of his kingdom. Oh the pro- 
* phecy, too full of truth and worthy a holy and 
divine inſpiration ! If it had been general inſtead of 
e ee and in the room of the Huguenots only: 
© had comprehended all mankind; for there is no 
© ſort nor quality of men in all France, with whom 
© this wretch has not exerciſed her laſciviouſneſs; no- 
thing comes amiſs to her pleaſures, and ſhe values 
not age, greatneſs, nor extraction, provided her luſts 
© be ſatisfied and ſatiated; and never fince ſhe was e- 
leven years old, has ſhe denied any body: at which 
age Antragues and Charins (for they both of them 
* thought they had firſt obtained this favour,) had 
* the firſt-fruits of her heat; which augmenting daily, 
* and they being unable to extinguiſh it, tho' Antra- 
* gues made an effort, which afterwards ſhortened his 
c 


life, ſhe caſt her eye on Martigues, and fixed it 


there ſo long, as to liſt him under her banner, and 
they were both ſo public in it, that it was the com- 
mon diſcourſe and converſation of all the ſoldiers 
in the army, where Martigues was. known as 
well as his valour, as colonel of foot (15). 


wwas obliged to go through her hands, by the mediation of 


Madam de Carnawalet, a young, brave, and ambitious . 


prince, who already beginning to build that machine, 
which being too ſuddenly ſhaken, will fall upon him, ex- 
pected from his laſcivious embraces to have procured a 
marriage, and thereby fortified his pretences and deſigns, 
having dexterouſly broke off her treaty of marriage with 
the king of Portugal, already far advanced... She 
quickly after added her young brothers to her ſalacious 
conqueſts ; one of whom, namely Francis, continued this 
inceſt all his life ; and Henry grew ſo out of conceit with 
her, that he could never love her afterwards, having at 
length perceived, that years, inſtead of cooling her defires, 
augmented her fury, and that, being moveable as Mer- 
cury, ſhe ſhook at the leaſt olject that approached her. 
Here is a virgin for you ! auhich my relations and the 
public good obliged me to take for good and wirtuous, to 
the great mortification of herſelf and her favourites ; a- 
mong ft whom Antragues, as the marſhal de Retz for- 


merly told me, was like to dye of grief, or of a hſs of 


blood, which the violence of his anguiſh to ſee us married 


Philadelphus e vm where you will find this 
paſſage at the forty-fourth page of the Edinburgh edi- 


tion 1574 (17). Hereupon the king pretended to be wexed (17) Revell 
with ſo many delays, blaſpheming and raging, fore, that quiin des Fran- 
he would have the marriage conſummated without more go 
ado : that if cardinal de Bourbon would not marry them, 
he wwould lead them himſelf to a Huguenat, meaning to have © 
e Alitbia, an 


ewould not have his Marget Un fo he called his fiſter ) the Hrs” 


them married by a miniſter; and that, 


by Chriſt, 
hept any longer in this languiſhing condition: 


Ali. The good lady took care not to ſtay ſo long: her 
brother very well knew that he had her maidenhead. 


Hiſt 


Tt (1 Satirical l. 
is added, that after Martigues's death, the duke of Guiſe vorce, Pag. 8, 


If you would fee a- (16) Ibid. {4+ 


_ 


== 
7 


_ 
_ 
1 


= 


(18) M 
ubi ſup! 
177. 


(19) Ib 
118. 


(20) Ibi 
119, 


(21) Ib 
131. 


(22) Ib 
135. 


(24) 1 
Pharſ. 
ver. 2. 
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18) Memoirs, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
117. 


118. 


(20) Ibid. Pag. 


119, 


| (21) Ibid. pag. 


131, 


(22) Ibid, pag. 
135. 


(23) Lucan. 
Pharſ. lib. 7 
ver. 290. 


(19) Ibid, fag. | 


her reſentment to her huſband, who for his part had but little regard for her (F). 
neither lay together, nor converſed with each other. 


and brother had taken to depart from court. 


NAVARRE. 


was obliged to ſend away Mademoiſelle de Torigni her confident [El. She took this 
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very heinouſly, as what might bring a great ſcandal on ber reputation (e), and declared () Ib. pag. 119. 


They 


She knew the reſolution her huſband 
Her brother was the firſt who made his 


Y Ibid, 


eſcape (g): her huſband did the ſame ſoon after without taking leave of his wife (P). (2) In 1576. 


Henry III, imagining that ſhe would go and join them, or that if ſhe was left at liberty (b) 
at court, ſhe would be their ſpy, arreſted her. 


A Bf Memoirs, ubi 
She received very obliging letters from fupra, pag. 129. 


her huſband, and ſome civilities from the king her brother, who was obliged to act in 
that manner, becauſe the duke of Alencon would not difarm, unleſs ſhe was ſatisfied. 
She accompanied the queen, her mother, to the conferences, that were held near Sens, 


and where was concluded (i) the treaty of peace with the duke of Alengon. After this () in 1576. 


ſhe deſired to retire to the king her huſband, who earneſtly demanded her, but Henry III, 


_ refuſed to give her leave k). Under the falſe pretence of an indiſpoſition ſhe took a (4) Memoirs, ubi 
journey to the Spaw waters, in order to favour the deſign that had been put into the duke e Peg. 57, 


of Alengon's head of getting himſelf elected ſovereign of the Netherlands. Being 162, 
returned into France, ſhe teſtified afreſh her deſire to go to her huſband. It was conſented 


to at laſt, and the queen, her mother, conducted her to the king of Navarre (i). 


Who (1) In the year 


came to receive them at la Reolle (mn), and paid great regard to his wife during the ſtay 1578. 
of Catherine de Medicis in Gaſcogny (). They attended her as far as Caſtelnaudarri, % Memoirs, 


| : : (n) 
on her return; and afterwards went to reſide at Pau in Bearn, where they quickly fell ubi fupra, paz- 


out, both on account of Margaret's preſſing her huſband to diſgrace a ſecretary, and alſo 


on account of the Galantries he engaged in [F]. The reaſon of her dema 


Hiſt. 1 did net now that ; but J have beard fay, 


that ſhe was ready to He- in, when the queen was at 
 Nainttes. 3 | 


Ali. It is fo, I afſure you. 55 
[LE] She was obliged to ſend away Mademoiſelle de 
Torigni her confident.) Le Guaſt, Henry the third's fa- 


vourite, repreſented to him, that he ought not to ſuf- 


fer young princeſſes to have maids, with whom they had ſuch 
a particular friendſhip (18), and fo fully convinced him 
of that maxim, that this prince declared to the king of 
Navarre, that he would never loue him him more, if Mrs 
Torigni was not removed the next day (19). The king 
of Navarre was therefore forced to delire his wife, 
and even to command her to diſmiſs this maid. The queen 
of Navarre did not obey without the greateſt reluctance. 
Mrs Torigni departed the ſame day, and retired to her 
couſin, Mr Chaſtelas (20). Theking, ſome time after, 
to give his fiſter the cruelleſt mortification imaginable, 


ſent ſome people to Chaſtelas's houſe, under pretence 


of taking Mrs Torigni, and bringing her to court, to drown 


ber ina river hard by (21) : but ſome gentlemen, who 
went to join the duke of Alencon, delivered her (22). 


We may affirm, generally ſpeaking, that the principle 
which Guaſt reaſoned upon, is good; for princeſſes 
could neyer ſucceed in any intrigue of galantry, if 


they had not their chamber-confidents : and it is a 


ground of ſuſpicion to ſee much intimacy between 
them and their waiting-maids. A great lady deſires to 
be waited on in form, and is uneaſy, and chides, if the 
the leaſt punctillio be wanting. This is the way to be 
little beloved by her domeſtics. Liberality itſelf 1s not 


a very certain means of procuring their affection, un- 


leſs it be attended with careſſes and civilities. But a 


lady ſeldom ſtoops ſo low, unleſs in ſome certain caſes 


of neceſſity, in which ſhe has occaſion for the diſcre- 
tion and mediation of her women. Careſſes are not 
then ſpared ; opening the heart to them, and treating 
them with reſpect and familiarity then diſpoſe theſe in- 
feriors to love their ſuperiors, Facinus quos inquinat, 
equat (23), - - An ill deſign levels the undertakers. 
Thoſe ladies muſt be excepted from this rule, who, by 
a prudent conduct, have obtained an unexceptionable 
reputation : but as our queen of Navarre was none of 
thoſe, it cannot be thought ſtrange, that her-intimacy 
with Mrs Torigni were ſuſpected by Henry III. It is 
a point of nice policy in a king to place about his 
children not ſuch — thy as aſpire to be confidents, 
but ſuch as are contented with being honeſt ſpies. And 
therefore ſuch people are generally made ah of, and 
others removed who anſwer not thoſe intentions. Once 
more, Henry III would not have been to blame in 
following the counſel which was given him, if he had 
only aimed at reforming his ſiſter, and removing from 
her ſome evil inſtruments ; but the violence he uſed 
was inexcuſable: he would have drowned the confi- 
dent; and from thence it may be ſuſpected that his 
motives were criminal. He was willing to fatisfy his 


Jealouſy ; he was enraged that his brother poſſeſſed the 


it was, out of fight, out of mind, he began to engage with 


nding this (% Ib. pag. 315. 
ſecretary's 


heart of queen Margaret. Common fame makes them 
both to love her criminally, and to have been beloved 
by her one after the other; but, that at laſt, ſhe gave 


the preference to the younger, and not to the right 


of elderſhip: a right, that looſe women pay very 
little regard to (24). 225 ä 

DF] She and her huſband fell ut... on account of the 
galantries he engaged in.] The paſſion he had for 
Dayelle, maid of honour to Catherine de Medicis (25), 
did not embroil him with his wife. But when queen 
Catherine was gone, he began to ſeek out Rebours, 
<who was a malicious young creature that could not abide 
Margaret, but did her all the ill offices ſhe could with 
her huſband (26). She remained fick at Pau, when 
the king of Navarre left it ; and, as with this prince, 


(24) The author 
of the romance, 
intituled, The 
Prince of Conde, 
ſuppoſes, pag. 
120, that this 
prince heing be- 
loved by the ma- 
reſchal de St 
Andre's lady, 
who had refuſed 
the heart of the 
king of Navarre, 
the king told 


Mrs Fofſeuſe (27). The Duke of Alengon alſo fell in 1 — 


love with her (28). This had like to have excited the % 
king of Navarre to break with his wife : for he be- Ide fegt my 
lieved, that e did good offices to her brother againſt younger brother by 
him ; which, when /be underſtood, ſhe was fo importu- Ic, en or eight 
nate with her brother to deſiſt, that he ſpoke no more mou, 1 0000+ 
to Foſſeuſe. The later, to remove from the king of 4,.;,, to your fa- 
Navarre, whom ſhe extreamly loved, his jealouſy of cur. 
the duke of Alengon, gave herſelf up fo entirely to oblige 
him in every thing he deſired, that ſhe had the misfortune 
to prove with child. Finding herſelf in this condi- 
tion, ſhe quite altered her behaviour to me, (it is queen 
Margaret who ſpeaks) (29) ; and whereas ſhe uſed to ap- (26) Ib. P. 321. 
pear without any reſerve, and to do me all the. good of- | 
fices ſhe could with my huſband, ſhe began to conceal her- (25) Ib. P. 322. 
felf from me, and do me as many bad offices as good ones _ 
be had before done. She ſo poſſeſſed the king, my huſband, (28) Ib. P. 346. 
that in a little time I perceived him quite altered. He | 
grew out of humour, and reſerved, and my preſence was (29) Ib. P. 347+ 
no longer ſo agreeable to him, as it had been for the four 
or fue happy years 1 had ſpent with him in Gaſcogny, 
aht en behaved herſelf there with honour. She 
relates afterwards, that Foſſeuſe put it into the king of 
Navarre's head, for a cloak to her big belly, or at leaf? 
to get rid of it, to go to the hot-wwell waters at Bearn. 
This prince earneſtly preſſed his queen to go thither, 
telling her, that his daughter (for fo he called Fofſeuſe ) 
had occafion to drink the waters for a diſorder ſhe had in 
her flomach, and that there was mo probability ſhe would 
go thither without her miſtreſs, and that this would oc- 
caſion ſuſpicion where there was no reaſon for it. All that 
he could obtain, was, that two of her companions ſhould 
go with her, Rebours, and Villiſavin, and the gover- 
neſs. They went with her; and I, ſays queen Marga- | 
ret (30), flaid at Baviere (31). 1 heard every day (30) Ib. P. 3 50. 
from Rebours, (who was, a corrupt and deceitful creature, 
that he had loved, and only defired to exclude Fofſeuſe, (31) It ſhould be 
in hopes to ſucceed her in the favour of the king my hyſ- at Bagnieres. 
band) that Fofſeuſe did me all the ill offices ſhe could, 
commonly abuſing me, and perſuading herſelf that if ſhe 
had a fon, and could make away with nne, ſhe ſhould 
marry the king . . . At a month or frue weeks end, aue 

| | | returned 


(25) Memoirs, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
314. e 
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ſecretary's diſgrace, deſerves to be known, and will give occaſion to obſerve the unjuſt 
extravagance of thoſe who allow no toleration [G]. The war began afreſh againſt the 


Proteſtants, and proved not very advantageous to the king of Navarre. 


The queen his 


wife obtained, that the city of Nerac, where ſhe reſided, ſhould enjoy a neutrality, and 
that no hoſtilities ſhould be committed within three leagues of it : ſhe obtained this, I ſay, upon 


condition 


returned to Nerac, where finding that every body talked of her in her labour, are meanneſſes below the tation of 


 Fofſeuſe's being with child, and that it was not only the 


common converſation in our court, but all round the coun- 


try; I was reſolved to try if I could ſuppreſs this rumour, 


(32) Memoirs, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
352. 


(33) Ib. P. 353. 


and ſpeak with her about it (32) The queen made 
her the offer of her aſſiſtance, and to do her the office of 
a mother (33), that is, to remove her to ſome remote 
lodging ; and whilſt the king ſhould go a hunting 
another way, mot to flir from her till ſhe was de- 
livered. She, inftead of thanking me, with an extream 
arrogance ſaid, ſhe would make all thoſe liars, who had 
reported it; that for ſome time I had not lowed her, and 
only fought a pretence to ruin her : And, ſpeaking as 
Vioh as I had ſpoke low to her, jhe flies in a paſſion from my 
cloſet, and went to fetch thither the & ng my huſband ; ſo that 
he abas very angry with me for what I had mentioned to his 
daughter, ſaying, ſhe ſhould make all her accuſers liars; 
and kept his countenance with me à long time, even for 
fome months, till the time of her delivery. As fhe was 
taken in the morning at break of day, lying in the chamber 
of the maids of honour, fhe ſent for my Phyſician, and 


 defired him to go and acquaint the king my huſband 3 


(34) Ib, P. 354. 


(35) Ib. P. 356. 


(36) Above, ci- 
tation (1) of the 


auhich he did. We lay in the ſame chamber, in dif- 
ferent beds, according to our cuſtom. As the Phyſician 
told him this news, he was in great trouble, not knowing 
ewhat to do, fearing on the ane hand that ſhe would be 
diſcovered, and on the other, that ſhe would be ill af. 
fiſted, for he loved her very much. He reſolved at laft 
to confeſs the whole to me, and prayed me to go to her 


affiftance (34) . . 1 told him. . . that I would go, and 


do as much for her as if ſhe was my daughter; that in 
the mean time he ſhould go a hunting, and carry all the 
people abroad, that no body might hear of it. I quickly got 
her removed out of the maid's chamber, into a diſtant 
one, ewwith my Phyſician and women to aſſiſt her, and had 
her well taken care of. As GO D would have it, fhe 
brought only a daughter, and that ſtill-born. Being de- 


liwered, ſhe was carried back to ber chamber; where, 


tho" all poſſible diſcretion wwas uſed, the report could not 
be prevented from being ſpread all over the caſtle. The 
king my huſband returning from hunting, went to ſee her, 
as he uſed todo. She defived him that I would come and 


vit her as I uſed to do all my maids avhen they were 


 fick, thinking by that means to ſtifle the report. The king 
coming into my chamber, found me laid upon the bed, 


| being weary with riſing ſo early, and with the pains I had 


taken to aſſiſt her. He defired me to riſe and go and 
fee her, I told him, that I had done this auben ſbe had 
occaſion for my help, but that at preſent there was nothing 
more to do for her; that if I went, I ſhould rather di. 
cover than conceal the matter, and that all the world 
ewould point at me; he ca, very angry with me, and 
auhat diſpleaſed me moſt «was, that I thought I did not 
deſerve this recompence for what I had done in the morn- 
ing. She often put him into ſuch humours as theſe againſt 
me (3 5). 3 
We have ſeen elſewhere (36), that Andromache, 
the valiant Hector's wife, was ſo complaiſant and 


article ANDRO. obliging, as to give ſuck to her huſband's baſtards. 


| MACHE, 


(37) Amuſemens 


ſerieux & comi- 
ques, pag. 56, 


But here you fee a queen of Navarre, who was almoſt 
as good-natured ; ſhe almoſt did the office of Midwife 
to her huſband's miſtreſſes. We muſt confeſs, that thoſe 
who have ſo much blamed this prince's conjugal pati- 
ence, ſhould have conſidered that he of all men leaſt de- 
ſerved a faithful ſpouſe, and that his conduct would have 
been able to ſpoil the beſt diſpoſitions to virtue in his wife. 


A certain author has ſaid, that in the ordinary cauſes of 


ſeparation, the blame is laid upon the wife, but that the 
huſband is often the cauſe of the wife's being to blame (37). 
This may be faid in part of Henry IV. How little is 
he in this place -> ay Margaret's Memoirs ! He 1s 


Amſterdam Edit. here much more little, than he is great on ſome other 


. occaſions. For a king, for the leader of a great party, 
making head againſt the Guiſes, and the whole court 
of France, to go away to the bath with a young lady 
he has got with child ; to be angry with his wife, 
who was willing to inform herſelf of this big belly, the 
better to conceal it; to cry it is a calumny againſt a 
maid, whoſe innocence time would diſcoyer ; to go a 


little while after, and humbly entreat his wife to aſſiſt of opinion, that the moſt natural, the moſt legitimate, 


3 


a tradeſman. | . 

[G] The reaſon of her demanding this ſecretary's diſe 
grace deſerves to be known, and will give occaſion to ob- 
ſerve the unjuſt extravagance of thoſe who allhw no tolera- 
tion.) This is her account (38): We returned to 
Pau in Bearn, where having no exerciſe of the Ca- 


© tholic religion, I was only permitted to have maſs 
ſaid in a little chapel, not above three or four paces 
long, which was fo fireight, as to be filled with 


* ſeven or eight of us. At the time we went to maſs, 
the bridge of the caſtle was taken up, for fear the 
* catholics of the country, who had no exerciſe of 
their religion, ſhould come to hear it. For they 


(33) Memoirs, 
ubi ſupra, fag. 


315, & ſe, 


« were infinitely deſirous to be preſent at the holy fa4 


* crifice, of which they had been deprived for many 
« years. Led with this holy and juſt detire, the in- 
* habitants of Pau found means, on Whitſunday, be- 
* fore the bridge was taken up, to enter the caſtle, 
and creep into the chapel, where they were not 
diſcovered till towards the end of the maſs, when 
half opening the door to let in one of my domeſtics, 
ſome Huguenots, who were there upon the watch, 
perceived them, and went and told du Pin, the king 
my huſband's ſecretary, (who had an entire influence 
over his maſter, and exerciſed great authority in his 
houſe, abſolutely. managing the affairs of the Pro- 
teſtants) who thereapon ſent my huſband's guards; 


by whom after being dragged out, and beaten 


in my preſence, they were hurried away to priſon, 


where they were a long time confined, and paid a 


great fine. This indignity was infinitely refented 


by me, who expected nothing like it. I went to 
complain to the king my huſband, beſeeching him 
to releaſe theſe poor Catholics, who did not deſerve 
ſuch a puniſhment, for deſiring, after being ſo long 
deprived of the exerciſe of our religion, to take the 


advantage of my coming to hear maſs on ſo great a 


feſtival. Du Pin puts in, without being called, 
and, without paying ſo much reſpe& to his maſter 
as to give him leave to anſwer, replies himſelf, and 
tells me, that I ought not to trouble the king my 
huſband with this affair, for whatever I might ſay, it 
would be ordered no otherwiſe ; that they had well 


deſerved what they had ſuffered, and that my inter- 


poſing could ſignify nothing one way or other; 
that I ought to be contented with the liberty of hav- 


courſe highly offended me from a man of ſo low a 


rank; and I begged of the king, if I was ſo happy 
as to have any ſhare in his favour, to let me ſee that 


he reſented the indignity I had received in his pre- 
ſence from this mean perſon, and that he would do 
juſt a paſſion, ordered him to depart the room, tel- 
ling me, that he was very ſorry for du Pin's indiſ- 


me juſtice. The king, my huſband, ſeeing me in ſo 


cretion, that it was his zeal for his religion which 


had thus tranſported him, and that he would make 
me what ſatisfaction I pleaſed ; that as for the catho- 
lic priſoners, he would adviſe with his counſellors of 
the parliament of Pau, what could be done to con- 
tent me. After having ſaid this he went into his 
cloſet, where he found du Pin, who having ſpoken 


with him, entirely changed him again. So that, 


fearing leſt I ſhould deſire his diſmiſſion, he ſhunned = 


my company, and put on an angry look. At laſt, 
finding that I obſtinately inſiſted that, he would 
either diſmiſs du Pin or me, which he thought moſt 
agreeable ; all who were preſent, and hated du Pin, 
told him, that he ought not to diſoblige me for ſuch a 
perſon, who had ſo highly offended me; that if 
this ſhould come to the knowledge of the king, and 
of the queen, my mother, they would highly reſent 
it, that he ſuffered him to continue about him any 
* longer: which oliged him at laſt to diſmiſs him. 
© But he continued to uſe me ill, and to give me angry 
looks.“ I believe ſhe made an infinite number ot 
reflexions upon this; for it was a caſe which muſt ſeem 
very ſtrange and perfectly injurious to her: but I am 
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bag. 336. 


(41) Ibid, pag. 
338. 


(42) Ibid, pag. 
343 
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condition that the king her huſband wwas not in the town (0). This exception cauſed the 


marſhal de Biron to cannonade the town one day when the king of Navarre came into it. 
This extremely diſpleaſed the queen of Navarre [H]. She met with yet farther morti- 
fications from that time till the journey ſhe made to the court of France in 1582. It is with 


this journey ſhe ends the Memoirs ſhe has left us of her life, and from which I have taken 
what we have juſt now ſeen, There was reaſon to ſay, that ſhe addreſſed them to Bran- 
tome [I], and not to Charles de Vivonne, Baron de la Chaſtaigneraye, or to Monſieur de 


Rendan. It is a work which deſerves to be read, containing ſome things very curious; and 
it is to be wiſhed that it had extended to the laſt years of the author's life. A great many 
omiſſions are to be found in it, but could it be expected that queen Margaret would confeſs ſuch 
things as might ſtain her reputation? Thoſe acknowledgments are reſerved for the tribunal of 
confeſſion; they are not deſigned for Hiſtory. We need not wonder then not to find in her 
work any ſhadow of the galantries, in which ſhe engaged both herſelf, and her maids of 
honour, in order to oppoſe Catherine de Medicis by way of countermine (p). But to reſume 
the thread of our narration, I muſt take notice, that in leaving the court of France in 1582, 


ſhe received a cruel affront by order of king Henry [1I[K]. It may be very juſtly ſaid, 


and the moſt reaſonable reflexion that could offer itſelf, 
was the only one ſhe never once made. She ought, 
above all things, to have conſidered from thence, how 
blameable the injuſtice of her grand-father, her father, 
and her brothers, had been, in their barbarous edits 
againſt the Proteſtants ; and this is what, without doubt, 
ſhe was far from thinking on. It is even very probable, 
that the Catholics of Bearn, who had been beaten and 


- impriſoned, perſiſted in beheving, that it was juſt to 


perſecute the Huguenots, and to deprive them of the 


_ exerciſe of their religion; for it is likely, they ſaid, 


the court of France is orthodox, and that of Navarre 


| heretical ; the former therefore ought to perſecute, 
and not the latter (39). But they might be anſwered, 


go, and ſtate your fine arguments to the Sieur du Pin, 


he will only convert the propoſitions: the court of 


Navarre is orthodox, that of France is heretical; the 


former therefore ought to forbid going to maſs, and 


the latter ought to permit going to ſermons. Wretched 
perſecutors! Your diſeaſe muſt needs be extravagant, 


which cannot be cured by retaliation. _ | 


[H] The marſhal de Biron cannonaded the —_ 1 
This diſpleaſed the queen of Nawarre.] I would make 


no comment upon theſe words, did I not find here an 


occaiion to ſhew, that the beſt Hiſtorians deceive us. 
This is the queen of Navarre's account: The marſhal 
de Biron diſcharged ſeven or eight wollies of cannon upon 
the town, one whereof reached even to the caſtle ; which 
having done, he retires, ſending me a trumpeter to excuſe 
himſelf to me, ſaying, that if I had been aloe he would 
not for all the world have done this; but that I knew 


(40) Queen Mar- it had been concluded in the neutrality, &c (40). Marga- 


ret was not ſatisfied with theſe excuſes, but anſwered 
the trumpeter, that ſhe was highly affronted with the 
marſhal de Biron's conduct, and that ſhe would com- 
plain of it to the king (41). The duke of Alengon 
went into Guienne ſome time after, and having ended 
the civil war, induced the marſhal de Biron 70 take 
the command of his army in Flanders (42). He recon- 
ciled the king of Navarre and the marſhal de Biron, 
and would have this marſhal at the i interview give 
queen Margaret ſatisfaction by a modeſt excuſe for what 


was done at Nerac, and commanded this queen to treat. 


him with all the rude and contemptuous expreſſions ſhe 
could think of. I executed this paſſionate command of my 
brother, ſays ſhe, with the diſcretion requiſite in ſuch 
eaſes, as very well knowing that he would one day be ſor- 
ry for it, ſince he might have great expeftations from the 
affiſtance of ſo brave a gentleman. This is the rule by 
which we ought to compare the accounts of other 
Hiſtorians, which can be true only in proportion to 
their conforinity with this of queen Margaret; for 
ſhe knew the affair better than any body, and could 
have no manner of reaſon to diſguiſe it. Let us fee 
what Brantome lays: For the greater bravado, the 
* marſhal diſchaged ſome vollies of cannon again{t 
the town; ſo that the queen who had run thither, 
and ſtood upon the walls for her diverſion, had 
like to have had her ſhare of them ; for a ball hap- 
pened to fall hard by her, which extreamly pro- 
voked her, both for the little reſpect the marſhal 
had ſhewn her, to come to brave her in her own 
town, and becauſe he was commanded by the king 
not to commit hoſtilities within five leagues round 
the place where the queen of Navarre was, which he 


did not then obſerve ; for which ſhe conceived ſuch 
V O L. IV. ä 
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that 


a reſentment and enmity againſt the marſhal, that 
ſhe reſolved to reſent it, and to be revenyed of him. 
A year and a half after, ſhe came to court, where 
the marſhal was, whom the king had re-called 
from Guienne, for fear of new commotions ; for 
the king of Navarre threatened to arm, if he did not 
remove him. The queen of Navarre ſtill reſenting the 
marſhal's affront, paid him no reſpect, but treated 
him with contempt, every where villifying him, 
and reciting the injury he had done her. At laſt 
the marſhal, fearing the fury and hatred of the 
daughter and ſiſter of the kings, his maſters, and 
knowing the temper of this princeſs, bethought him- 
ſelf of waiting on her, and begging her pardon, ac- 
knowledging and repenting of what he had done, 
which, as ſhe was of x genecous temper, ſhe did not 
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ſhip, and forgave all that was pait (43) The firſt 
fault of this author is the ſaying, that the queen of 


Navarre ran the riſk of her life upon the ramparts : 


ſhe would not have omitted a circumſtance of this na- 


337 
(o) Ibid. pag. 
332.1 


(J) See the re- 
mark [O] of the 
article HENRY 
1 


. * . * . * : 
refuſe, but received him into her favour and friend- 


(43) Brantome, 
Memoirs of II- 
luſtrious Ladies, 


Pag. 264, 265. 


ture had it been true. The ſecond fault is, to extend. 


to five leagues what was but three. The third is a 
fault of omiſſion, charging Biron with having moſt in- 
juſtly exceeded his orders. He did nothing but what 


he might do, conformably to the inſtructions he had 


received from Henry III. For the neutrality granted 
the queen of Naverre had no place, but in her huſ- 
band's abſence. 
Chronology : the marſhal de Biron made his peace in 
Guienne. It is therefore falſe that queen Margeret 
uſed him ill at the court of France eighteen months 


after ; and that he then pacified her by his humilia- 


tion. Mezerai is miſtaken in two things. The mar- 


4 


(45): 


wards. He affirms, in the preface, that the baron de 
la Chaſtaigneraye is the perion, queen Margeret ad- 
dreſſed them to; and that thoſe who believe they ævere 
addreſſed to Mr Rendan, have no probable grounds for 
their opinion. Mr Colomies has very plainly pro- 
ved (46), that they were addreſſed to Mr Peter de 
Bourdeille, abbot de Brantome. You will fee his rea- 
ſons in Moreri's Dictionary. 

[X] She received a barbarous affront, by the order 
of king Henry III.] It is thus Mezerai relates it: The 
king baniſhed from her preſence two 
ladies her conſidents, writing to the king of Na- 
varre with his own hand, that he had expelled them 
as moſt pernicious vermin, and not to be ſuffered 
near a lady of ſuch extraction: And ſome days after 
he commanded her to return to her huſband, with- 
out permitting her to come to take leave of him. His 
hatred went ſtill much farther : he feat after her a cap- 
tain of guards, with fixty archers, who having ſtop- 
ped her retinue beyond Palaiſeau, and rummaged her 
litter, ſo as to make her pull off her maſk, he ſeized 
her gentleman of the horſe, her Phylician and Apothe- 
cary, whilſt Larchant went to ſeize thoſe two ladies 
upon another road. He cauſed all theſe perſons to 
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Brantome's laſt error is a fault of 


Chron. Abridg- 
ment, Tem. v, 
pag. 246, 4d 
ann. 1880. He 
ſays, pag. 493, 
Tom. iii, of his 
great hiſtory, 
that a canon- ball 
fell at the feet 
of this princeſs 
within the diſ- 
tance of a yard. 


(4.5) See Colo- 
mics, Bibliothe- 
gue Choiſie, pag. 
173, of the ſe- 
cond edition, 


(46) Idem, Hiſ- 
torical Miſcella- 
nies, pag. 86, 


339 


(7) D' Aubigne, 
Univertal Hiſt. 
Tom, it, book iv, 
chap. v, pag. 
983, 989, ad 
ann. 1579, 


(47) Mezerai, 
Hitt. of France, 
Tom, ii, pag. 


546, 547. 


(48) Varillas, 
Hiſt. of Henry 
III, book wrt, 
Pag. 232, 233, 
Holl. Edit. ad 
ann. 1584, 
wherein he is 
miſtaken, for 
the thing hap- 
pened in Auguſt 
1583. See the 
Memoirs of du 
Pleſſis Mornai, 
Tom, i, pag. 
275. 


(49) D'Aubigne, 
Univerſal Hift. 
Tom. ii, book v, 
ch, iii, pag, 
1083. | 


(50) D' Aubigne 
is miſtaken, 
Margaret went 
thither alone, 
and without her 
mother. See 
her Memoirs to- 
wards. the end. 
It is true her 
mother came to 
meet her. 


(i) Ubi ſupra, 


452) He relates 
it alſo in Sanci's 
Catholic Confeſ- 
hon, book ii, ch, 
wii, pag. 447, 
Edit. 1699. 


(53) Mr du Pleſ- 
ſis Mornai's Life, 


pag. 7 I, 


(54) That is, 
that queen Mar- 
garet had received 
the affront men- 
tioned in the 
preceding re- 
mark. 


(55) That is to 
ſay, the queen 
his wife, 


galantries. 


that her huſband had ſo little delicacy upon the point of domeſtic honour, that he was 
not content to ſhut his eyes, but proceeded even to the approbation of his wife's 
The prattice ſhe made of love was not at all concealed; pretending by this, that a 
public profeſſion beſpoke ſome virtue, and that ſecrecy was the ſign of vice, Henry IV quickly 
learned to careſs his wife's galants, and ſhe to careſs her huſband*s miſtreſſes (q). But if he was 
blameable in a thouſand inftances for this baſe complaiſance, he diſcovered, upon the 
occaſion we are now ſpeaking of, a great deal of ſpirit and ſenſibility. He preſſingly 
required of Henry III, either that his wife ſhould receive ſatisfaction for the affrontg iven, 
or that he might be at liberty not to receive her [L]. He obtained neither of theſe two 


© be brought to him in the abbey of Ferrieres, near 
Montargis, ſeparated them into different chambers, 


morals, and converſation, of his ſiſter, and would 
have their depoſitions in writing; upon his depart- 
ing from thence, he ſent ſome to the Baſtile, who 
were examined before the provoſt-lieutenant, and let 
his ſiſter go (47).“ Varillas (48) has related this 
adventure with all the ſame circumſtances, as Meze- 
rai. I am ſurprized that a Hugenot Hiſtorian, who 
lived in that time, and could let nothing of this nature 
eſcape, has given a much ſhorter account, than that 
which may be read at the beginning of this remark. 
Conſider, I pray, the Sieur d'Aubigne's brevity, and 
the little agreement between his narration and that of 
others, in reſpect to the circumſtances of place. The 
queen of Nawarre, ſays he (49), returning to court with 
the queen, her mother (50), it happened that her reſtleſs 
ſpirit remained not long without offending the king her 
brother, and his minions ; combining at court, with thoſe 


ewho defamed this prince, imputing to him moſt filthy 


* * * * * oy * 


pleaſures, in which, it ſcemed, the ladies were concerned. 
Hereupon this princeſs received ſome affronts; the lat 
of which was, that Salern, captain of the guards, made 


her unmaſk at St Fames's gate, as ſhe left Paris, to re- 
turn to Gaſcogny, with her huſband ; with whom, at the 
ſame time, ſhe was at wery ill terms. ; | 

CL] Henry IV prefſingly required of Henry III, either 
that his wife ſhould receive ſati faction for the affront 


given her, or that he might be at liberty nat to receive 


her.] See what d'Aubigne relates immediately after 


the paſſage I have juſt quoted (51). The king of 
< Navarre, taking advice of his council in that affair, 
they all unanimouſly agreed, that he ought to re- 
ſent it 3 aud for that end to ſend and demand of 


the king a notable ſatisfaction, with a clauſe ſome- 


thing bidding defiance, or at leaſt a ſeparation of 


friendſhip in caſe of refuſal : all adviſed this, and 
all refuſed the execution, except Aubigne 3 who, 


after he had remonſtrated how he was accuſed of 
having ſaved his maſter, and of ſome free writings 
* and offenſive diſcourſes ; and that what might be 
* born with from another, would become mortally 
* odious in his mouth; yet perceiving the paſſion of 
this offended prince, he reſolved to undertake the 
journey. He finds the king at St Germains, who, 


having given the meſſenger all the appearances of 


terror, heard him harangue upon the conſequences 
attending the injuries of princes : how this act of 
infamy had been played before the moſt magnifi- 
cent company, and upon the moſt exalted ſtage in 
Chriſtendom ...... However, at laſt, not 
upon the refuſal of juſtice, but upon the delay which 
beſpoke a refuſal, the meſſenger renounced the 
honour of the king's alliance and friendſhip.” He 
afterwards relates the menaces contained in the king's 
anſwer, the vigorous reply he made to them (52), his 
anſwer in the ſame ſtrain to the queen-mother, and the 
diligence wherewith he returned, and prevented the 
aſſaſſins of the court of France. This being ſo, it 
cannot be denied, that Henry IV, expreſſed his in- 
dignation with all the reſolution of a brave and magna- 
nimous prince. But we are going to ſee another ac- 
count, where he does not ſhow ſo bold a reſolution, 
* (c3) The king of Navarre having received this 
© news (54) at Nerac, concluded that he ought not to 


« receive her (5 55 till he knew the cauſe of this af- 


front, which being offered and received at noon- day, 
could not be diſſembled: in order, therefore, to 
have it fully explained or repaired, he reſolved to 
* ſend Mr du Pleſſis to the king, who was gone to 
Lyons, whither he went after him, riding poſt. 
his negotiation, ſo thorny and full of precipices on 
* all ſides, where the honour of a huſband and wife 
were concerned, of ſuch a quality; and between 


queſtioned each of them apart concerning the life, 
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puted to the king of Navarre, obliged him, at laſt, to 
receive his wife, without giving any ſatisfaction at all 
to his demands. Read the letter which was written to 
Mr de Montagne (57), by Mr du Pleſſis Mornai, in (57) Michar e 


I 
c 


* * * * * * * * * R 2A * * * * * - 


much, if the fault was leſs than extreme ; Too 


demands, 


"a 


two kings, one his maſter, and the other his prince, 
is found entire in his Memoirs: but this is the ſum 
of it. Having repreſented to the king the heinouſ- 
neſs of the fact, he demanded two things, in the 
name of the king of Navarre. One was, that he 
would pleaſe to declare the cauſe of his diſpleaſure, 
which had carried him to ſuch indignities againſt his 
abe, who had the honour to be his fiſter ; fince the 
meaneſi woman in the world meets with no attempt 
againſt her honour, till ſhe has firſt loſt it, which be 
could not believe, ſuſpending, in the mean time, his judꝝ- 
ment with his uſual prudence and moderation. The 
other abas, that at leaſt, as the head of the famih, 
he would do juſtice ; and, as a good maſter, adviſe him 
avhat aua to be done in ſo perplexed an affair. The 
king ſhufitcd, and perhaps finding himſelf guilty of 
too much precipitation, was willing to throw the 662) 4 
cauſe upon the ladies abovementioned, whom he ac- 8 8 W 1083. 
cuſed of a bad life : but Mr du Pleſſis replied to him, . 
that it was not his buſineſ to plead their cauſe, that 
the king his maſter did not do him ſo much wrong, as 
to fend him in their favour : that the queſtion auas con- 


cerning the queen his fifler, if ſhe had committed a 


(60) Ib 
275 
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(61) I 


* * 
33 


(63) D 
Life, p. 


fault deſerving ſuch an affront, he demanded juſtice | W (64) D. 
on her; if not, he deſired him to do her juſtice upon | = Mme) 


thoſe, who ewere the authors of this ill advice to . 
the dliſponour of the royal family, and his own . . . (56). (56) Vie d Du | 
That he was commanded, in brief, to tell his ma- off Morn 
jelty, that he had done too much or too little; Too page 72. 


little, if eſteeming her to deſerve the loſs of honour, 
he ſuffered her to ſurvive it. To this the king an- 
rurred, that he was obliged to the king of Navarre 
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for the ſteps he had taken; that he had a mother (65) Se 
and a brother intereſted in this affair, as well as = remark 
himſelf, to whom he would communicate it | 6 

Mr du Pleflis plainly perceived, that he could draw I (66) Se 
nothing more from him : but there remained one Votes u 
ſcruple, that, in the mean time, the queen, his ſiſter, | FTI 
continued her journey. Upon which he faid : But 13 
ewhat will Chriſtendom ſay, Sir, if the king of Na- I bag. 10 
varre receives her, embraces her without ſcruple, thus 40699. 
returned to him ſtained and diſhonoured ? To which | I 

the king replied, What ? but that he will receive ne = (67) 13 
the fiſter of his king; what can he do eſs? But = 2 
af a 5 f ; 8 | (69) Pr 
of a juſt and equitable king, ſays Mr du Pleſſis, ae 162 
ab not require this obedience from ſuch a ſubject at | == * 
the expence of his honour and courage. Hereupon the Wo (69) In 
king reſolved to write to the queen, his mother, = mark [ 


that ſhe ſhould cauſe her to ſtay by the way in ſome 
town.“ The iſſue of all this was, that Bellievre de- 


584. It begins thus: Sir, we have heard Mr de Mont ge ff 
Bellievre. Jo tell the truth, he has propoſed no thor of thc 

other ſatisfaction for the indignity done to the queen 
of Navarre, than the authority (58) and liberty (58) There b 
which a king has over his ſubjects. A reaſon, as error of the pes 
you know, that has more vinegar than oil in it, in this poſs 
and very improper for ſo ſenſible a wound, and in the nuch. 
ſo nervous a part: and I know not whether I may 
venture to ſay, little ſuitable to the grandeur of our 
French princes, who have always tempered their 
ſovereign power with a gracious equity, and have 
never diſpoſed of the honour of the leaſt of their 
ſubjects, but with their approbation. However, the 
king of Navarre has reiolved to ſhew, that he 
choſk rather to give the king ſatisfaction than him- 
ſelf. And to this purpoſe he is determined to make (59) Du Pleſls 
his honour ſubmit under the reſpect to his com- Morna's Me- 
mands : being come to a reſolution to viſit and re- mois, * 
ceive the queen, his wife, at his houſe at Nerac (59). F. 20% 
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(61) In pag. 77+ 
(62) At pag. 


1083. 


(63) Du Pleſſis's 
Life, Pag. 71. 


(64) Du pleſſis's 
Memoirs, Tom. 


i, pag. 275. 


(65) See, below, 
remark [I. 


Z | (66) See the 


= Notes upon San- 


_ 
_ 


ci's Catholic 
Conſeſſion, 500k 
ii, chap. vii, 
pag. 469, Edit. 
1699. 


(67) In 1626, 


(68) Printed in 


1624. 


(60) In the re- 
mark [LI. 


(70) In the re- 
mark LI. cita- 
uon (59). 


, 


NAVARR E. 


demands, but was obliged to receive Margaret in Nerac with all her diſgrace [M]. 


Henry IV being ſome time after excommunicated by Pope Sixtus, ſhe made uſe of this 


pretence to leave him, and make war upon him (s). 
Agenois, which was given her in dowry (5); but ſhe found v 


war, and was obliged to leave Agen precipitately [N], and to fly into Auvergne, whe 


But behold here a very perplexing riddle. D*Au- 
bigne poſitively affirms, that he was the only perſon 
employed to demand reparation for this inſult, all the 
others having refuſed to undertake ſuch a commiſſion. 


Du Pleſſis Mornai, affirms as ſtrongly, that he was 


the only perſon” {ent to the court of France on this 
affair. D*Aubigne makes no mention of du Pleſſis, 
nor du Plefiis = 8 5 ba contents himſelf 
with ſaying, that the king of Navarre Hole fir 

of Gnding he Sieur de Frontenac (60). Tt 3 
ſuppoſed that there are two affairs in queſtion; for 
though we may ſpeak in the plural number of af- 
ronts received by queen Margaret, it can by no 
means be pretended, that d'Aubigne demanded ſatiſ- 


faction for an affront before or after that, which obli- 


ged the king of Navarre to depute Mr du Pleſſis. 


Both theſe authors, who relate their commiſſion, have 


in view the action of the captain of the guards, who 
ſtopped queen Margaret's litter, &c. He is called 
Salers in the life of du Pleſſis (61), and Salern in the 
hiſtory of d' Aubigne (62). This ſhews that they mean 
the ſame man; but that, by an error of the preſs, 


or by ſome little ſlip of memory, his name is diffe- 


rently written or ended. I confeſs, that, according 
to Mr du Pleflis, the exploit of this captain of the 
guards, happened four leagues from Paris (63), be- 
tween Palaiſcau and St Cler (64), and, according to 
d' Aubigne, at St James's gate. I conſeſs alſo, that 
in d' Aubignẽ's account, the complaint and demand of 
ſatisfaction was made to the king at St Germains, but 


at Lyons, according to du Pleſſis. And yet I cannot 
conceive, that on this occaſion the king of Navarre 
| ſent two deputies to Henry III, ſince Mr du Pleſſis 
afirms, that he was the only perſon charged with 


this negotiation. If I were to diſtruſt either the 


memory or probity of one of theſe two, it would be 


Mr du Pleſſis I ſhould ſuſpect. However, I will not 
determine to the prejudice of the other. 
ther to ſuſpend my judgment (65), and I am not ſuf- 
ficiently ſatisfied in my conjectures to give them a 
place here. For the reſt, I am not the firſt that has 
been perplexed with the account of this adventure (66). 
Note, that d'Aubigné, when he publiſhed the ſecond 
edition of his book (67), might have known what 
is related contrary to his narrative in du Pleſſis's Me- 


moirs (68). | | | 
LN] He was obliged to receive Margaret in Nerac 


avith all her diſgrace.] Here we may apply to the king 
of Navarre, Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mus. 
Mountains in labour will bring forth a mouſe. If 
it be true that he ſent a challenge to the king of 


France, as is related above by d'Aubigne (69) ; but 
if the matter be reduced to the terms of Mr du Pleſ- 
ſis's negotiation, the fall will appear much leſs 1 * 


rious. The ill ſtate of his affairs did not permit him 
to be ſo unſeaſonably haughty. Bellievre, deputed from 
Henry III, ſpoke with ſo much the more loftineſs, 
as the garriſons placed round about Nerac made him 
believe the king of Navarre durſt refuſe him nothing. 
This prince therefore was forced to ſubmit whetker he 
would or no: and to aſk, as a favour, that at leaſt the 


garriſons might be ſent away, here follows the ſequel 


of the paſſage we have ſeen above (70), I mean the 
words of the letter from Mr du Pleſſis Mornai : © Re- 
* ſolving to viſit and receive the queen, his wife, in his 
* houſe at Nerac, on condition only, that the garriſons 
* might be removed which were placed round about, 

both that this reception might have no appearance 
of force, and for the ſecurity of their ſtay. You 
know whether it be civil to receive her in a bor- 
rowed houſe, or incivil to demand liberty in his own. 
Mr de Bellievre notwithſtanding made a very great 
difhculty of it: hereupon, this day, Mr de Cler- 
vant was diſpatched to the queen of Navarre ; and 
from thence will proceed to their majeſties, who, in 
my opinion, conſidering the matter paſt, and con- 
ny in it the perſon of the king of Navarre, will 
not refuſe him ſo trifling a circumſtance, ſince in a 
* thing of ſuch importance he has granted the prin- 

I 


6 
6 
c 
o 
« 
c 
* 
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6 
« 
« 


I chuſe ra- 


She poſſeſſed berſelf of the 
ery little ſatisfaction in that 
re 
the 


* cipal. Judge in what ſtreights theſe people put us. 
* We had reduced the matter almoſt to the beſt point 
* that could be hoped for ; and now they ſtand upon 
* a meer trifle, and would make us loſe all our 
credit, if our ſincerity towards our maſter was not 
very well known (71) Let us therefore excuſe for 
this once the king of Navarre, and not ſuffer this par- 
ticular paſſage of his life to lye under the cenſure re- 
lated by a modern Hiftorian : The malicious, ſays 
he (72), © ſpared not his domeſtic affairs. They highly 
© blamed his conduct in abandoning queen Margaret 
to her gallanting humour; more patient than the em- 
* peror Claudius, ſaid they, he ſuffered this new Mef- 
« ſalina, known to be his lawful wife, to diſhonour him 
« publickly. Had he a mind, at his own coſt, to teach 


(r) Mezerai, 
Hiſt. of France, 
Tom, iti, Pag. 
596. 


(s) Ibid, 


(71) Du Pleſſis's 


Memoirs, Tom. 


7, pag. 298. 


(72) Le Vaſſor, 
Hiſt. of Lewis 
XIII, book i, 


Pag. 54. 


thoſe, whoſe wives he debauched, to become contented 


* cuckolds ?* If he had with marks of eſteem received 


his wife, diſhonoured by the public affront the king | 


her brother had put upon her, we might reaſonably 
accuſe him of the moit cowardly tameneſs : but he 
took not that method; he plainly gave her to under- 
ſtand, that he defpiſed her; and this was one of the 
motives that induced her to break with him. Read 
theſe words of Mr du Pleflis's Life: Queen Margaret, 
ewhether ſhe could not bear to be deſpiſed, or whether 
ſhe returned to her old practices, threw herſelf into Agen, 
and there made wwar for the League (73). After all, it 
muſt be remembered, that there are princes, who are 
much more at a loſs than other men, what reſoluti- 
on to take when they are dignified with horns. It is 


(73) Du Pleflis's 
Life, Pag. 90. 


a very difficult part to act: patience and impatience 
are equally the object of laughter; and it is not 


eaſy to find a juſt medium between the ſeverity of 


Henry VIII, and the good-nature of Henry IV. Let 


every one in caſes of this nature, remember the old 


maxim, 


Il eſt bien aiſe de rependre, 


Mais mal aiſé de faire mieux. 


Tis eaſy to find a fault, 
But difficult to db better. 


LN ] Being obliged to 1 Agen precipitately.] She 


was very ill ſerved there, by means of Madam de 


Duras, who had a great command over her, and 
under her name authorized heavy exactions and con- 


tributions: the people of the town were exaſperated 


with them, and, under-hand, contrived their liberty, 


and the means of expelling both their lady and her 


o 

6 

* 

c 

> 

c 

* garriſons ; upon which diſcontent, the marſhal de 
* Matignon took occaſion to make an attempt upon 
the town; as the king, being acquainted with the 
opportunity, commanded him, with great joy, to 
«* opprels his filter, whom he did not love, with more 
c 
« 
* 
« 
c 
* 
6 
» 
«c 
. 
c 


and more mortifications : wherefore the enterprize 


which miſcarried the firſt time, was ſo dextrouſly 
managed the ſecond, by the faid marſhal and the 
inhabitants, that the town was taken and forced in 
ſuch a manner, and with that ſuddenneſs and alarm, 
that all this unfortunate queen could do, was to get 
behind a gentleman, and Madam de Duras belund 
another, and to fave themſelves by flight, riding 
twelve leagues the firſt day, and as many the next, 
and to eſcape into the ſtrongeſt fortreſs of France, 
which is Carlat (74). Queen Margaret obſerves, 
in the beginning of her Memoirs, that this account of 


(74) Brantome, 
Illuſtrious Ladies, 


Brantome is wrong; but we do not know how ſhe £8* 254, 255» 


would have rectified it. Let us ſee how the author of 
the Satirical Divorce makes Henry IV ſpeak : She 
ſuffered herſelf again ta be carried away by her laſei- 
wviouſneſs and exceſſive leudneſs, leaving me without ſay- 
ing a word, and going to Agen, a town oppoſite to my 
intereſt, to ſet up her trade there, and to continue her diſ- 


orderly life with greater liberty: but the inhabitants pre- 


aging as ill ſucceſs from ſo ill a, hfe, occaſioned her to 
depart in ſo much haſte, that ſhe could ſcarce find a 
horſe that wwould carry double, to take her up behind, 


naar 


” 
* 
1 
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See the article 
USSON, 


(u) Id. ib. 


(x) Brantome, 
IUuſtrious Ladies, 


Pag. 255. 


alſo d' Aubigne, 
Tom, iii, book v, 
chap. 1. 


(2) D' Aubigne, 
ibid. 


(a a) Memoirs of 
queen Margaret, 


Pag. 49. 
(4b) Ib. Pag. 68. 


See the remark 


ginning. 


(ec) See the re- 
mark [F]. 


ubi ſupra, Pag. 
115. 


(ee) Hilarion de 
Coſte, Elogies of 
Illuſtrious Ladies, 
Tom. ii, pag. 

306. 


() Others call 
him Marie. 


(76) Satirical Di- 
vorce, pag. m. 


196, 197. 


varræ, pag. ni. 
166. 


(78) Scaliger is 
miſtaken, ſhe 
went not to Uſ- 


ſon till after ſhe 


derable time at 
Carlat. 


(79) Cæſar de 
Rochefort, Ge- 
neral and Cu- 
_ ricus Dictionary, 
pag. 415, col, 1, 


($0) Mezerai, 
Chronological 
Avridgment, 
Tom. vi, pag. 
316. 


had ſtaid a conſi- 


N AVARR E. 


ſhe conſumed the reſt of ber youth in adventures more becoming a woman, who had abandoned 


(% Ib. pag. 898. ber huſband, than a daughter of France (t). Lignerac, conducted her with ſome gentlemen in 
| great diſorder, to the town of Carlat, where his brother was Chiaſtelain (). Henry III took 


ſuch meaſures that the inhabitants prepared to betray her (x). She had ſome notice of it and 
eſcaped ; but ſhe was taken by the marquis of Canillac, and caried to the caſtle of Uſſon. 
He fell in love with her, and ſuffered himſelf to be ſo bewitched with her fine diſcourſes, 


that ſhe ſecured the place to herſclf, and expelled him thence (y). 


In this fortreſs ſhe 


lived a recluſe till ſhe came to the court of France ia 1605. She had been ſollicited to 


. b. See Conſent to the diſſolution of her marriage; but ſhe refuſed it, during the life of the 


ducheſs of Beaufort (z); but afterwards ſhe gave her conſent, and herſelf began the 


proceſs by a petition preſented for this purpoſe to Pope Clement VIII. 


The beſt reaſon 


ſhe alledged was the want of conſent, and that was good for nothing ; for beſides, that this 
was declaring that ſhe was guilty of a horrid perjury in Notre-Dame church at Paris, where 
cardinal de Bourbon performed the nuptial ceremonies (aa), ſhe maniteſtly contradicted 


what ſhe has written in her Memoirs, 


We there find (S5) that ſhe rejected the propoſal 


of a divorce; and that ſhe had nothing more at heart than to teſt ifie her affection, regard, 
and obedience to her huſband, even ſo far as to be preſent at the delivery of his 
miſtreſſes (cc), to aſſiſt them to her utmoſt, and to take all poſſible care of him when his 
exceſſes with other women caſt him into a fainting fit (4d). Her marriage having been 
declared null, Henry IV married Mary de Medicis. He, and his ſecond wife, gave 


our Margaret a very honourable reception in 1605. 
Boulogne, and afterwards. in the palace of Sens, which ſhe quitted to go and live in the 
(dd) Memoirs, ſuburbs of St Germains, where ſhe built a palace anſwerable to the majeſty of the kings ſhe 
She there led a life full of variety; it was a mixture of galantry, 


was deſcended from (ee). 


She was firſt lodged in the caſtle of 


devotion, and ſtudy [OJ]. She died the twenty- ſeventh of March 1615. It is impoſſible 


to forbear condemning her panegyriſts, who have boldly ſuppreſſed her faults and ill 
notwithſtanding they were ſo very notorious; and I think the Hiſtorian, Scipio 
du Pleix, has not deſerved all the cenſures, which were caſt on him for ſpeaking of 
this queen's baſtards. But this I ſhall examine in another place (//), this article being 
I will not conclude without ſay ing, that the wiſe and famous Pibrac 


actions, 


too long already. 
was her chancellor and galant | P]. 


nor hackney or poſt-horſes for half her maids ; many 


of whom folhaved one after another, ſome without maſks, 


 fome without aprons, and ſome without both; all in fo 
awretchea a condition, that they rather reſembled the 
ehores of foot-ſoldiers in the rout of a camp, than the 
attendants of a noble houſe. She was accompanied by 
ſome gentlemen unequipped, who half without boots, half 
on foot, conducted her under the guard of Lignerac, to the 
mountains of Auvergne into Carlat, where Marge (75), 
his brother, was governor, a ſtrong fort, but more re- 
ſembling a den / thieves, than the habitation of a 


She was forced to borrow a ſmack of a ſervant-maid 


iu a neighbouring place, until fhe came to Uſſon, at the 
entrance into Auvergne (78). 


Obſerve, by the by, that 
too much liberty is taken in the General and ' Curi- 
ous Dictionary; for it is there affirmed, that Scali- 
ger ſays, the Phyſician, who had this princeſs in 
cure, when ſhe had chafed off her ſkin, was laſhed 
for ſpeaking too freely (79). Theſe laſt words are not 
in my edition of the Scaligerana; and I do not be- 
lieve they are to be met with in others, or that 
Cæſar de Rochefort had any grounds to add them of 
his own head, though it is probable that Scaliger had 
ſuch a meaning. We are by no means to cite an 


author according to our probable imaginations of what 


he meant to ſay, but according to what he has ſaid ; 
for otherwiſe things would be quickly multiplied and 
falſified ; before this came to a fourth or ſifth hand, 
it would import, that the Phyſician had faid this and 
that, he had made a draught, and a kind of a topo- 
graphical map. 

[0] She there led a life full of variety; it was a mixture 
of galantry, devotion, and ſludy.] Mezerai relates (80), 
that queen Margaret, engaging very deeply in intrigues 
to diſcover the ſecret practices of the count d Auvergne, 
gave frequent intelligences of them to the king, fo that at 
laft he refokved to comply with her requeſt, that the might 
come to Paris. She arrived there in Auguſt, 160g, 
© and had the caſtle of Madrid, in the foreſt of Bou- 
* logne, aſſigned her for her lodgings. She lived 
there ſix weeks, afterwards ſhe removed to the pa- 

I 


reproach was well grounded (82). 


Tam 


lace of Sens : but there an unfortunate accident hap- 
pening to one of her minions, who was killed at 
the boot of her coach, by a young gentleman, en- 
raged that this ſpark had ruined his family with 
this princeſs (F.): ſhe quitted that unfortunate 
palace, and bought another in the ſuburbs of St Ger- 
main, near the river, and the Pre aux Clercs, where 
ſhe began great deſigns of building and gardening. 
Here it was ſhe kept her little court the reſt of her 
days, mixing together with an odd variety, pleaſures, 
and devotion, the love of letters, and the love of va- 
nity, Chriſtian charity, and injuſtice: for as ſhe prided 


nues to the Monks, ſhe gloried in having ſtill ſome 


galantry, inventing new diverſions, and ncver pay- 


ing her debts,” - | 

[(s) The name of this minion was Datte, and 
young Vermond killed him, by the expreſs command 
of the king, fay ſome memoirs againſt all probability, 
which are in manuſcript in the king's library, and 
ſome of them in the royal libraries at Berlin. Ihe 


queen of Navarre lamented him under the name of 


Atys, in ſome verſcs contained in thoſe Memoirs, where, 
in the ſame volume intituled Memoirs of State under 
Heu,) IV, may be met with ſome other verſes the had 
made beſore that, under rhe ſame name of dts, on the 
death of Aubiac, one of her galants who was hanged 
at Aigue-Pertce., REM. Curr ] 

[DP] The wiſe and famous Pibiac was her chancel- 
hr and galant.] Sce the remark [O] of the article 


HEN RV IV. I have read in IThuäanus (81), chat, 7 


in 1582, Pibrac communicated to him a draught of 
the anſwer he deſigned to make to a ſmart letter, 
which he had received from the queen of Nayarre : in 
which this princeſs reproached nitn, amoug other 
things, with being too much addicted to love, and 
preſuming to caſt his eyes even upon her. Pibrac re- 
Cited his intended anſwer, with ſo much heat to Thua- 
nus, that he gave occaliou to believe that Margarets 


thoſe venerable magiſtrates, who ccmpoſe moral ftanza's 
ſo grave and ſententious, that Cato himfelf weuld be 
roud of being the author of them, Here is a pa!- 
* of queen Margaret's Memoirs (83): Morſicun de Pi- 
brac played a double game, telling this princeſs, that 
ſhe ought not to ſuffer herſelf to be braved by ſuch an in- 
conſiderable man as be was (84), and that <ul atever 
| f came 


(FF) In the u- 
ticle USSON, 
where I relate 
many things 
which have been 
ſaid of this 
queen's ill mo- 
rals, 


herſelf in being ſeen frequently at church, entertain- 
ing learned men, and giving the tenth of her reve- 


Truſt after this (83) 


== 
I A 
M0 8 9 Mr | 


advocate t 
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___ 
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(31) T hun, de 
Vita ſua, h 5 
42. mM, [1 b 


($2) Adco accu- 
ratis verbis, BF 
taque contentione 
& affectus vehe 
ut Mar 
obta* 


mentia, 
gar tæ expr 
tioni dew ® , 
ſtrueret. 


(84) Meme 
qucen Margait 
page 321 
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= tion of pleadings, 
= harangues, and 


me [RK]. | 


cane on it, ſhe muſt get him to be removed; and telling 
the king of Nawarre, that there was no probability that 
He would depri ve him of the ſervice of a man, who was 
ſo neceſſary to him. is 
diſcontents, to return into France, where he ava, fixed in 
his place of preſident and counſellor to the king. We muſt 
add, that as he loved the queen, he could not reſolve 
to return to Paris without her. 

[2] an now enabled to thar uf the difficulties 
twhich occur in the relations I have given, concerning the 
| affront ſhe received, and the ſatigfaction demanded.] I 
8 Mr Marais, have had communicated to me ſome extracts (85) of 


advocate to the à ſpeech of Pibrac , which will adjuſt the whole 


parliament of 
Paris, Was 10 
kind to commu- 
nicate them; 
the marginal 
notes that ac- 


train of this affair in very perfect order. Pibrac de- 
livered this ſpeech to Henry III, to ſhew, by a par- 
ticular account of the conduct of the king of Na- 
_ yarre, that there was no room to complain of him. 
e- "Theſe are the facts he mentions : 
= company this re- J. That in 1582, queen Margaret made a journey 
b — NI c the court of France, and that the king of Navarre 
_ accompanied her, till he left her in the hands of the 
with in a collec= II. That during her ſtay at court, king Henry III 
ſent one of his wardrobe to the king of Navarre, to 
wmonfirances, àcquaint him that Margaret's behaviour had given him 
or the moſt ll. ſome uneaſineſs. He wrote to him with his own 
loſttious and fa- hand, the fifth of Auguſt, 1583, and informed him, 
e - Oy that he had removed from about her the ladies de Du- 
or our end; Tas, and de Bethune, as very pernicious vermin |. 
been T. III. That the king of Navarre having received this 
faine, in 1618, letter as he was hunting at Saintefoi, on the Dor- 
in imo. donne, made choice of Pibrac to diſpatch him to the 
c̃ourt of France. He inſtructed him to ſay, that he 
| Note, tht would come himſelf to meet his wife as far as Poitou, 
Henry III, made and named the ladies who ſhould be placed about her. 
no mention of IV. That Pibrac did not ſet out, becauſe news 
the inſult com- immediately came of the affair that happened two 
mitted againſt jeagues beyond Bourg la Reine, that is to ſay, the af. 
the queen of fr w | 
"Shae K. ont put upon queen Margaret when Soler f, who 
author of the commanded a regiment of the guards *, ſtopped her litter. 
Netes on the Con- V. That the king of Navarre ſent the Sieur du 
Laion of Sanci, pleſſis to the king, to know the cauſe of this inſult, 
and to demand ſatisfaction for it. 


is miſtaken in 
affirming it. 


ſpeak only to the king himſelf, was ſent back with 
very great civilities ; ſatisfaction being promiſed him, 
and aſſurance given him that a proper perſon ſhould 
be ſent to the king of Navarre, who ſhould carry 
him ſuch an anſwer, as ſhould make him entirely eaſy. 
VII. That the king of Navarre, not hearing any 
thing of this deputy, was diſpleaſed, and ſent to 
forbid his wife to come any farther, till ſatisfaction 
ſhould be given. He diſpatched one of his attendants 
do the king, and upon this ſecond meſſage Mr de Bel- 
lievre was ſent to him. | 
VIII. That at the fame time marſhal de Matignon 
put a garriſon into Bazas, and ſome other places near 
Nerac, where the king of Navarre reſided; that this 
prince complained of it, and inſiſted that the negotia- 
tion concerning his wife ſhould be ſuſpended, till 
_ thoſe appearances of force were removed; that he 
ſent a third meſſenger to the court of France, named 
Diolet ; and that he acquainted Mr de Bellievre, who 


1 S0 Pibrac 
names him. 


He was not 
therefore a cap- 
tain of the 

guards, but ra- 
ther the colonel 
of the regiment 


of the guards. 


NAVARRE NAUCRATIS. 


I am now enabled to clear up the difficulties which occur in tlie relations 1 have 8 
given, concerning the affront ſhe received, and the ſatisfaction that was demanded (gg) [A. (22) See, 


hich he did to induce her, by her 


+ It is to be met queen- mother, who came to meet them half way. 


VI. That the Sieur du Pleſſis, who was entruſted to 


341 


I ſhall make ſome reflexions on the true account which has been COmmRIRE'80'[ x, 72), and 


good pleaſure, and; in' a word, that he was the king 
of the king of Navarre. | | ' 

X. That the king of Navarre replied, that he was 
ready to take his wife again, and to receive her at Ne- 
rac ; but on condition that the garriſons ſhould be re- 
moved, which were placed in the neighbouring towns ; 
that this was neceſſary as well for his ſecurity, as to 
prevent it's being faid, that he received his wife only 
by foree. | | 

XI. That Monfieur de Bellievre declared to him, 
that this could not be done, and that the king would 
be obeyed ; that the king of Navarre might receive 
his wife in what place he pleaſed, if Nerac did not 
feem ſafe for him in the midſt of thoſe garriſons. 

XIT. That the king of Navarre, uneaſy at this 
treatment, ſent Pibrac to Henry III, as his fourth 
meſſenger, who rendered an exact account of the man- 
ner in whieh every thing had been tranſacted, from 
the beginning of the affair, to Bellievre's negotiation. 
This is the ſubject of his ſpeech. He demands juſtice 
in terms both ſtrong and ſubmiſſive at the ſame time. 

[R] IJ.ßſhall make ſome reflexions on the true account 
which has been communicated to me.] It is a little ſtrange 
that Pibrac, who gives the names of the firſt and third 
meſſenger, ſhould not give that of the ſecond. It is 
very probable that d'Aubigne was the perſon whom 
Pibrac does not name : we may fay, therefore, that 
d'Aubigné does not advance an untruth, in ſpeaking | 
of his own deputation ; but he is not to be excuſed 
for ſpeaking of that only. To judge of the affair by 
his account, there could be none but himſelf who car- 
ried the complaints of the king of Navarre to Henry III, 
and yet they had been already carried by du Pleſſis, 
and ſo they were afterwards by two other envoys. 
Mr du Pleſſis is more excuſable in ſpeaking only of 
his own deputation : for in the firſt place he does not 
give an univerſal hiſtory, as d'Aubigne has done, but 
only the Memoirs of his life ; and in the ſecond place, 
it was not he himſelf who reduced them into order, 
and put the finiſhing hand to them. Perhaps if he 
had publiſhed them himſelf, he would have given us 
this paſſage more at large, in order to make this 
part of the domeſtic hiſtory of the king of Navarre 
the better underſtood. However, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that he would have done well to have beſtowed a few 
paragraphs on the other deputations, in his firſt com- 
poſing this chapter. | 

We muſt remark alſo, that Pibrac fays . 


Clervant, who was diſpatched to the queen of 


varre after the declarations of Bellievre, and was after 
that to go to the court of France, to demand the re- 


moval of the garriſons (86). It is certain that he ne- (26) gee, above, 


gotiated this affair; for Mr du Pleſſis aſſures us, remark [Af J. 


in a letter of the twentieth of February, 1584, that. 
being at the palace of the queen- mother, he ſaluted 
the duke of Alengon, who aſked him, :/ the queen of 
Nawarre wwas with her huſband ? his anſwer was, 
that they waited the return of Mr de Clervant (87). The (3) Memoir. de 
queen-mother, imagining, that du Pleffis was come on Du Pleſſis, Tome 
the affairs of the queen of Navarre, told him, that ſhe i, pag 306. 

was very ſure the king of Navarre would receive entire 
Jatisfattion from the diſpatch of Mr de Clerwant (88). It 


(88) Ibid; pay: 
cannot be ſaid that Pibrac meant him, when he fp 397" 
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| had retired to Bourdeaux, that he was ready to give 
him audience. 5 3 

IX. That Mr de Bellievre preſented himſelf, and 

maintained, before him, that no indignity had been 


of a ſecond meſſenger without naming him: it is too 
evident that the ſecond meſſenger ſet out before the 
arrival of Bellievre, and that Clervant was not diſ- 
patched till after Bellieyre had executed his commiſ- 


C0 acc Us 
bis, uh 


nrention offered to the queen, and that his maſter was not at ſion. It is probable that he was diſpatcned after Pi- 
us debe all obliged to give an account to the king of Na- brac; and if ſo, there is no reaſon to wonder at the 
ut Mt varre of the inquiry he had made, that it was his ſilence of the latter. 19 88 


xprobra- 
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NAUCRATIS, acity of Egypt upon the Nile. Some authors have placed it upon 
the moſt weltern branch of that river [4]; but every one is not of their opinion [5] 


emoirs of 
A arge 
ZI. 


of the article what J cite from the r7gth. chapter 
of his ſecond book. Salmaſius embraces this opini- (7) 232 
on (1). . 33 
LB] Ewery one is not of their opinion.) Indeed Pliny (2) in. . 
obſerves that the branch of the Nile, which, by rea- (2) Plin, Ib. 
ſon of the city Naucratis, was called Naucraticum, os. 1 
Rrrr came | 


[4] Some authors have placed it upon the moſt weſtern 
branch of that river.) This branch was that Which 
Was called Oftium Canopicum, the mouth of Canopus, 
near which Alexander the Great built the city of A- 
lexandria. It is plain, that Herodotus has placed Nau- 
eratis 4 = branch of the Nile. Sce in the body 


hat js 10 

e ſectetu 
of who 

e ſpoken 

remark 
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(a) Euſebius, 


Stephanus Py- . Who has affirmed it (a); but he is not conſiſtent with himſelf ; and there are a great 


das alſo aſfirm 
it. 


came immediately after that of Canopus. Naacra- 
tis, unde oſtium quidam Naucratiticum nominant, quod 
alii Heracleotirum, Canopico, cui PROXIMUM 
en, preferentes. Let there be a fault, if you 
_ pleaſe, in the word præferentes, it will ſtill be true, 
that, according to Pliny, the mouth of Naucratis, 


(3) Annal. 5. ii, and that of Canopus, are not the ſame. Tacitus (3) 


 NAUCRATIS 


It was 4 colony of Mileſians [C], if we will believe Strabo. He is not the only one 


him 


tion as pleaſed, might live at Naucratis ; and that thoſe 
who had a more rambling humour, and loved rather 
to fail up and down, might build temples in certain 
places. This Hiſtorian adds, that, in purſuance of 
this grant, many Grecian cities built a temple at the 
common charge, and that the Mileſians, in particu- 


many arguments to be urged againſt his opinion. Diodorus Siculus does not agree with 


it Lib. it, 


EV 


favour to the Greeks, conſented that ſuch of this na- 


[DDI Diodorus 


lar, built that of Apollo. He inſinuates that the 0 O 0 
cap. lx. is perfectly of this opinion; for, after having ſpoken places, where theſe temples were, became ſo many TW; i T) 
POET of the mouth of Canopus, he adds, Inde proximum magazines or ſtore-houſes, for the merchandizes of the 175 fy 
* amnis os dicatum Herculi, quem indigenz ortum Grecians, and that thus they abridged the privi- 4 7 
3 apud fe & antiquiſſimum perhibent - - - - - That leges Naucratis enjoyed of being the ſole trading Gaudent | 
= * branch of the river next to this, was dedicated to Her- city of Egypt. I do not think it eaſy to recon- quodam u 
3 © cules, whom the inhabitants pretend to hade been born cile with this paſſage of Herodotus, that which J nan ry 
: | | © amongſt them, and to be extremely antient. Diony- have cited from Strabo in the preceding remark. It Herod. lib 
= (4) Heracleoti- fius Periegetes affirms the ſame thing (4). But let us would be much if this Geographer could be reconciled © cap, cæx⸗ 
| (4) f ** ograp 
4 cum nominat fee a little what Strabo ſays. He obſerves (5), that with himſelf. He ſpeaks (12) of two expeditions of (12) Lib, avi 
= quod Canopico the Bolbitic mouth is next to that of Canopus; and the Mileſians. The conſequences. of the firſt were the Pag. n. * (d) Ed. 
£C Loh Pay” _ that the Sebennytic comes immediately after the Bol- building in Egypt a city called the Mileſians Wall. bY Nera f. 
| | ok, tes enſuit bitic. In this he agrees with Pliny, proximo Alexan- The conſequences of the ſecond were the building the — 
teſte Euſtathio driæ Canopico, ſays this latter (6), deinde Bolbitino, Se- city Naucratis. He does not reckon the years which 825 
ad illius verſum bennytico ; from whence we may infer, by the by, that, intervened between theſe two enterprizes: but he places nparg 
| 75 3 1. n according to Pliny, Heraclcoticum, Bolbitinum, Nau- the firſt under Pſammitichus, and the ſecond under _— 
| 3 "me cratiticum oftium, are one and the fame branch of the Inarus; and he makes Pſammitichus cotemporary with ſigni fore 
N . Nile. Strabo adds, that the Mileſians entred with Cyaxares, king of the Medes. It follows from hence, Naucrati: 
(5) Lib. xvii, thirty fail into the Bolbitic mouth, at the time of that the Mileſians made their firſt expedition into then, lib. 
i „ Pſammitichus and Cyaxares, the former king of E- Egypt, between the XXXVIIth and XLth Olympiad ; MO 
. 8 gypt, the latter king of the Medes; and that making for that is the time wherein the reigns of theſe two oy 
4 (5) Lib. v, cap. a deſcent, they built what was called the Mileſians princes concur (13); and perhaps this expedition (13) See Ha. 
| my Wall, MiAngi@v TY, a place between the Bol- ſhould not be diſtinguiſhed from that mentioned by eus in his Chr- 
| bitic and Sebennytic mouths. Another time, con- Herodotus (14), when he tells us, that Pſammitichus 2909! Talis. 
tinues he, they ſet fail towards Sais, and having ob- having taken the lonians and Carians, who landed TY 
4 tained a naval victory againſt Inarus, they built the in his country, into his ſervice, by their means over- (74) 50 
4 city of Naucratis, a little above Schedia. 'The city of came all the other kings of Egypt ; after which he | 
Sais, was, according to him, farther from the Bol- gave lands to theſe foreigners, who had ſo well ſer- 
| bitic branch, than the city Sebennys. It ſeems there- ved him. It is true, they were placed pretty far 5 
| fore, that ſince they built Naucratis, after their con- from the eſtabliſhment of Strabo's Mileſians (15), As (r5) gw 
| ducting their fleet towards Sais, Naucratis muſt be for the expedition made in Inarus's time, it muſt fall Bakſhi, apo 
imagined pretty near Sais 3 and this would not only about the LXXXth Olympiad, being the time in the channel of 
refute thoſe, who ſay that Naucratis was built upon which the Egyptians elected him their king, in order Peluſiam, which 
the moſt weſtern branch of the Nile, but alſo thoſe to deliver themſelves from the ſevere . yoke of the ö the o * 
who place it upon the ſecond branch, reckoning from Perſians. Now if Naucratis was not built till the 2 
weſt to eaſt. But we mult not fix the true ſitua- Mileſians had conquered Inarus, this city muſt have ,,4 id. cp. 
tion of Naucratis by the place where the Mileſians been founded after Xerxes's expedition: whence c. See what (20) Li 
ſet ſail, and vanquiſhed Inarus, ſince Strabo explains comes it then, that Strabo (16) relates, that Chara- ſhall be cel & 
himſelf, and gives us another rule. They built, ſays xus, Sappho's brother, traded in Leſbian wine at arbor 
he, Naucratis a little above Schedia. The queſtion at Naucratis? Did not Strabo know, that Alcæus and NS [D]. 
preſent is, concerning the poſition of Schedia. Sal- Sappho flouriſhed at the ſame time; that is, 150 | 
Wrench, Plin maſius (7) places it upon the mouth of Canopus, but years, more or leſs, before the reign of Inarus ? It (16) Lib. xu, 
on 476, he is miſtaken; for Strabo has placed a canal betwixt muſt therefore be confeſſed, that this Geographer's ac- Pag. 55% 
| | this mouth and Schedia ; and conſequently a town count of Naucratis is indigeſted, and very doubtful. I 
might have been built above Schedia, upon the ſecond ſhould rather believe what Eyſebius ſays of it, namely, 
branch of the Nile. The diſtance of Alexandria from that it was built towards the end of the VIth Olympiad, _ 
(8) Of four khee- Schedia, was about twelve or fifteen of our leagues (8). at the ſame time as Rome. I find that Athenæus (17) (77) 12 xv, 
ni, according to See another paſſage of Strabo (9), which deſerves to be upon the teſtimony of an author, a native of Naucra- ? 75 
Strabs; now one obſeryed. They who went up the Nile from Schedia tis, relates, that in the XXIIId Olympiad, Heroſtra- 
ſchœnus, accord- to Memphis, found, on the right, Hermopolis, Mo- tus, a merchant of that city, was wont to trade by ſea 
17 to Herodotus, memphis, &c. with ſome canals leading to the lake into ſeveral countries. This does not beſpeak a city | 
ay HM Mareotis ; on their left they found Naucratis upon the built but the other day. Scaliger, who depends rather 3 
dia; eight ſtadia river, in the Delta itſelf, and Sais at ſome diſtance on Strabo than Euſebius, accuſes the latter of a prodi- 3 I 5 H 
a mile. See from the Nile. This you fee is deciſive againſt the gious Anachroniſm (18) ; he finds an hiatus of about (13) M 1" Foe 
Strabo, lib. poſition of Naucratis upon the moſt weſtern branch of 150 years betwixt the year of the foundation of 2 in Fear of 
„ SIFs this river. I do not think Salmaſius ever conſidered Naucratis, according to Euſebius, and the year that Kuleb. Chro. XVI 
chat this meaſure this paſſage of Strabo. Nor has he well conſidered this town was actually built; for he believes that the pog. 74 ] 2 
varied according the other, but has ill inferred from it, that Naucratis Mileſians built it towards the end of Pſammitichus's L 
to the different was where Herodotus placed it; namely, upon Ca- reign, or the beginning of Cyaxares's. He cites Strabo, | Plamm 
places, nopus, the moſt weſtern mouth of the Nile. What without ſeeming to have taken notice of the victory ob- | reigned 
| re he adds, that this Canopic mouth, and the Herculean, tained over Inarus : he therefore draws a falſe conſe- | Uociat, 
— i ood, are the ſame in Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Ptolemy, quence from his citation, ſince it is manifeſt, that if | (an) i 
* Solinus, and Ammianus Marcellinus, only ſerves the Naucratis was not built till aſter the defeat of Inarus, 490 
better to convince us of the confuſion in which the cotemporary with Artaxerxes Longimanus, it is im- | 
antient writers have left Geography; ſome ſaying one poſſible that Scaliger has rightly fixed the time when 
thing, and others affirming the quite contrary, This this city was founded. Salmaſius takes this Inarus of --. 
Herodor, is moſt commonly the fruit we reap, after having la- Strabo for a city (19). Upon this foot the Mileſians ( 1% boy” 
8 py boured hard to reconcile theſe people; we bring their might have built Naucratis, at the time which Scaliger von Naucratif 
n wanderings and darkneſs more into view. has fixed. But where ſhall we find the city Inarus ? 5%. £0 
[CI It avas a colony of Milefians.) Here is a proof What Geographers have ſpoken of it? We muſt not in Sen. 74 
3 of what I have been obſerving. Herodotus is 55 far ſay, that this city was perfectly obſeure; for Strabo, 476. 
is reign forty- from ſaying with Strabo, that the Mileſians built Nau- in that caſe, would not have barely named it: when 
2 = = cratis after their naval victory over Inarus, that he we ſay briefly, that conquerors have taken ſuch, or 
Plamemicichus obſerves (10), that king Amaſis (11), out of his great ſuch a town, we ſuppoſe it to be known. 
Helvic, Chron. gy 
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deres peed Of Egypt; yet he owns ſhe acquired immenſe ſums, and clearly enough inſinuates, 


al t ratpat 


Naucrate proſti- 


hula fieri gratioſa. had Sappho's brother for her galant; but, according to Herodotus, 


Herod. lib. ii, 


run, 
Id ETaipac nd 


oe, e 
ub K. * Na- 


= Celzbres quoque f 
= merctrices & in- 


ben forma tut Venus (5), and boaſted of poſſeſſing a miraculous image of this goddeſs, which was con- 

ſecrated in her temple, after it had done a great miracle in a violent ſtorm. The ſtor 6 

cad, wii, pag, Was to be found in a book compoſed by Polycharmus, concerning the goddeſs Venus. If ot | 

we had this book, we might ſee very probably many things, of which ſome ſtories of 0% Philoftr. de 

our legendaries would ſeem only a copy; and if we had the work of Apollonius Rhodius Senn * 
I cConcerning the foundation of Naucratis, it would be eaſy to make a long and curious 

— —_ article concerning this city. Origen (i) has obſerved, that the god Serapis was particu- Cg ben. pak. 

larly adored there, though antiently they worſhiped other gods. Athenæus (e) relates 

He is not the only author who was born in (© Suidss. 

this city. Polycharmus (1), Julius Pollux (n), Lyceas (1), and, according to ſome, (% Hetiodervs 

- Philiſtus (o) and Ariſtophanes ( p) were born there alſo. Philiſtus had compoſed ſomę- e eee 
thing concerning this city (3). It drew infinitely more wealth from its Potters ware Ib. f, fag. 228. 
and nitre [E], than from its ingenious men, though theſe have moſt contributed to its 


Naucratis. A- 


596. 


ſome cuſtoms that were practiſed there. 


nel of 

„ Which | | 

*4 glory. 3 

mouth of I i . | 

| by I © [DF Dioderus Siculus does not agree with him.] He 
ee what (20) Lib, v, cap, tells us (20), that Pſammitichus, one of the twelve 
cited W 5, | princes who governed Egypt for fifteen years, was obli- 
wa. 3 ged, in order to maintain himſelf againſt his partners, 


to take ſtrangers into his pay; by whoſe means he 
| I | gained a battle, which ſubjected to him the whole 
þ, rn, 4 kingdom. Theſe ſtrangers were Arabians, or Carians, 
4 or Ionians. From that time ſtrangers were had in 

great eſteem with him, whether they liſted for ſoldi- 
ers, or came only to ſee Egypt. He made an alliance 
with the Athenians, and with ſome other Grecian 
nations; and was the firſt who permitted foreigners 
to traffic in Egypt: for, under the preceding reigns, all 
ſtrangers, who landed in this country, were either 
murdered or made ſlaves. Now, according to Athe- 
næus, the city Naucratis was already conſiderable in 
the XXIIId Olympiad : it is therefore impoſſible, ac- 
cording to Diodorus's hypotheſis, that it ſhould: have 
182882 been built by Mileſians, ſince, according to that hy- 
A. 1 7 — by _—_ potheſis, no ſtranger could ſafely land in Egypt, be- 
"Cha © XxXVIlh 0. fore the reign of Plammitichus ; that is to ſay, before 
© lympiad, and the XXXth Olympiad, more or leſs (21). Judge 

| Goubtleſs excludes Whether Euſebius could find his account in this hypo- 
1 — that theſis; he who would have Naucratis to have been 
1 1. built by the Mileſians in the VIth Olympiad. There 


N Y (21) Helvicus 
147 qa" . begins this rei 


| Teigned with his; * a 

allociates, 1s nothing but confuſion in all this. 
| [FE] It drew. . . wealth from it's Potters ware and 
| (2) (tb, xi, pag, tre.) The paſſage where Athenzus (22) ſpeaks of 
4%0, theſe Potters wares, has not been well tranſlated. 
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him [D]. What is moſt certain is, that Naucratis was a very famous city. Herodotus 

% b. ü, ep. ſays (0) that it was antiently the only trading city in Egypt; and that to preſerve this 
privilege, no merchant- ſhip was ſuffered to unlade in any other port. All who put 

into any other mouth of the Nile, were obliged to ſwear it was againſt their intention, 

and to ſet fait for the mouth of Canopus in the ſame veſſel. That if they could not 

arrive there by reaſon of contrary winds, they unloaded their effects in barges, which they 

brought up the Nile, through all the windings of that river, quite to Naucratis. It is 

not a little ſtep towards the proving the great wealth of chat city, and the mighty con- 

courſe of foreigners, to obſerve, as Herodotus does, that the courtezans there took great (% 14. ib. 

on bobe d care to appear charming (c). Though this Hiſtorian confutes thoſe who have ſaid, that | 

Rhodope, by her proſtitutions, got money enough to build one of the principal pyramids / Herod. liv. 


Gaben autem that Ihe got the greateſt part of her wealth at Naucratis. 
qutzm mode in confounding this Rhodope with Dorica. It was the latter, accordi 


ü, cap. exxxv. 


Athenzus acc ( g) In the arti- 
us accuſes him of 2 


e that was beloved mark [K J. 


by Sappho's brother, was called Rhodope. Let them diſpute it out. Athenæus ſeems (% Athen. lib. 

6 | anady fl his, that N is, hi 1 la had duced m = XV, cap. vi, page 

to draw an advantage from this, that Naucratis, his native place, produced moſt fa 3 
U '£:3&2v; mous and moſt handſome ladies of pleaſure (d). He forgets not to mention Archidice (e), 
ptr e who, as Herodotus relates (F), was very famous throughout all Greece. She ought not () Contra Cel- 
pat to be 3 from her, who had a ſuit with her galant. 
= where (g) of what the courtezan Lamia thought of the judgment, which was given in 
C hat cauſe.” This city pretended to have a great ſhare in the protection and favour of () Ps: 749, 


m. 257. 


150, 675. 


Suidas, 


(g) Suidas, 


IIe d u Ty Nauxęd rei nepapels, ag ov ual in 


N,, TaV xepapeior man Kepajaurrh Kancirat. 
His meaning 1s, that there were a great number of 
Potters at Naucratis, and that the gate of the city, 
which was called Ceramic, took it's name from it's 
neighbourhood to the Potteries. Inſtead of this ſenſe, 
it is turned thus, that the arm of the Nile, in the 
neighbourhood of theſe Potteries, was called the Ce- 


ramic mouth. Dalechamp (23) has been fo fond of (23) Not. in A- 
this verſion, as to make uſe of it to change the word then. ad pag. 
Canopicum, in a paſſage of Pliny, into that of Ceram. 48 
cum. It ſhould be read, ſays he, Naucratis, unde 


oſtium quidam Naucraticum nominant, quod alii Cerami- (24) Salmaſ. in 


cum, &C (non Canopicum). If there was any change Fwercit. Plin. 
to be made, it ſhould not have been Canopicum, but 470. 
Heracleoticum, which ought to be changed into Cera- (25) Ibid, 
micum (24). But, as Salmaſius very well obſerves (2 5), | 
Athæneus does not ſay, that the mouth of the Nile, (26) Taken from 
upon which Naucratis was built, was called Cerami. Guillet, O'd and 
cum, I ſhall take notice, by the by, that there was in New Athens, 
Athens a fine ſtreet called Ceramica, and a ſuburb ch 
which went by the ſame name (26); the ſtreet ſtill re- 
tains it's antient name, which it took from a hero (25) Nitrariz 
named Ceramus, the ſon of Bacchus and Ariadne: Agypti circa 
but the ſuburb was called ſo from the great quantity of Naucratim & 
earthen pots made there. They paſſed through it to — — 
go to the academy. As to what concerns the nitre —_ Mempbim* 
o« : NN I ſhall content myſelf with citing deteriores. Plin, 
iny (27). | 


your Fn . NAU SICAA or NAUSICAE, daughter of Alcinous king of the Phzacians,; 
Nai 1 png iſle, of. Corcyra (a), appears with great luſtre in Homer's Odyſſes. The Poet has () Now Corfu. 
of, Exe | 


| been very liberal of his favours to her, and repreſented her as a goddeſs both in body 
a, PA: | and ſoul (5), and woud have his hero, after his ſhipwreck, receive from her the firſt %% wa 27 
aſſiſtance he wanted. Naked, as he was born, he was laid upon the earth in a place, 
where the thick branches of two trees ſecured him from the eyes of the paſſen 

e ſlept very quietly by the favour of Minerva, when the cries of ſome maids. awaked 2, 947 4. 


(6) Ad 


6pvin. Immor- 
talibus indole & 
gers; and forma fimilis. 


h vi, ver. 16. 
d © 


1 * — 


* * 


05 to Athenæus, who a courtezan, re- 


I have ſpoken elſe- ſum, lib. v, pag. ; 
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| \ Sron'sV 3 . | . | . L: 2.8 
G , veg. 59, in obedience to theſe remonſtrances, waited at the place appointed him; from whence he 


Edit. Hall was afterwards inviſibly conducted by Minerva to the palace of Alcinous [B], who 


(i) Suidas, in ventor of it (1). It is true, that Athenæus contra. 


244 NAU SICAA —NAZIANZEN. 
him. They were Nauſicaa, and her maids, who were play ing at Tennis [A], while 
the linen, they had waſhed and hung out, was drying in the ſun, Ulyſſes firſt of all 
covered his privy parts with leaves, and then went to ſee what was the matter. The 
ſight of him put all thoſe poor girls to flight, except Nauſicaa, who had received from 

lercury, by inſpiration, the courage to ſtand her ground and hear what the naked man 
had to fay to her. Ulyſſes, fearing to diſpleaſe her if he ſhould embrace her knees, made 
his complement to her at a little diſtance, telling her, that, ſeeing her ſo beautiful, he 
did not know whether ſhe were a goddeſs, or a woman; that her father, mother, and 
brothers, were happy in her ; but yet much happier would he be who ſhonld marry her: 


(O *Hre 8 ae ànd after a prelude ſo handſomely concerted, implored her aſſiſtance, eſpecially in relation 


na} yobs ves. to his nakedneſs, praying the gods to make her as happy as ſhe could wiſh in a huſband, 


ine . children, and domeſtic concord. Nauſicaa anſwered, like a young lady of quality, 
4 calling back her ſervants, and commanding them to give the man meat and drink, and 


Jev G ragres. to Waſh his body. Immediately they led him to the bath, and brought him both 
ag ay. pci cloaths and oil, bidding him to waſh himſelf in the river; but he deſired them to retire 


dens divinus at a little diſtance, being aſhamed to appear naked before ſo many young women. 
Ulyſſes, rapaci- 


ters jampedem UPON this they retired. He waſhed and rubbed himſelf all over, and then dreſſed him- 


enim cibum non ſelf, and went to Nauſicaa, who was ſo well pleaſed with him, that ſhe told her ſervants 
guſtaverat. . 


oo. 249. {he ſhould be charmed with ſuch a man for her huſband. After he had eaten with all 


the ravenous precipitation of a perſon, who had faſted a long while (c), ſhe told him he 
(4) T5 »#» 73 muſt go with her ſervants to a certain place near the city, and wait there till ſhe ſhould 
«ergy, have entered her father's palace with all her attendants. She gave him her reaſons for 
Ce ec this very frankly ; which were, that ſhe would give no occaſion for tattling to any 
evim tibi ettam llanderers, of whom that city was full, and who would not fail to ſay in caſe they ſaw 
mic ver m fm. him go in With her ſervants, that ſhe had been to ſeek him for a huſband 3 upon which 
per yy" omni. they would make a hundred malicious jeſts in prejudice to her reputation, and that fo 
—_ wa , much the more, as ſhe herſelf ſhould be provoked againſt another, who, without the 


conſent of either father or mother, and before marriage, ſhould lie with a man. Ulyſſes, 


There is a print 


of ie in Wh. Teceived him very graciouſly, He there again ſaw Nauſicaa, who deſired him to remember 


ler's Travels. at his return home, that ſhe had faved his life. He anſwered he would every day 


(% Ariftoteles pay his vows to her as to a goddeſs (d). It will be ſeen below, why I have enlarged 


de Republ, Itha- upon this epiſode of Homer-[C]. There is in the cabinet of the Sicur Nigri at Bologna, 


wen,, aul Eu. an exceeding rare medal of this heroine (e). e C1 4 
3 2 There are ſome grave authors (F) who affirm that Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, 
19, XU! . ICTVsS 


Cd Hh, was married to our Nauſicaa, and that he had a ſon by her, whom ſome name Perſeptolis, 


vi, pag. n. 204. and others Ptoliportus. 


CAI Nauficaa and her maidi, who were playing at Ten- The two verſes of Martial which are quoted, 
nig.] You ſee that Homer is contented with making £ 


Nauſicaa divert herſelf at this play with her attendants; Si mihi Nauſicae patrios concederet hortas, 
but Anagallis, a Grammarian, has made her the in- Alcinoo poſſem dicere malo meos, 


Avaya es, & dicts her, and ſuppoſes, that being herſelf of Corcyra, 11 33 | | 
in Opxucis· ſhe was willing to pay a compliment to Nauſicaa her Nauficat's gardens I bound, like a clowns, 
Athen. 15, cOuntry-woman (2). It is true alſo, that it ſeems to Refuſe, and cry, [we finer of my own. 

wy 8 Fo be rather the invention of a dance, than of Tennis, N 1 8 8 


Calli ber Agallis, that is aſcribed to her: but theſe things lie too deeply are not in the ſecond book, as that quotation fays ; 


concealed in the obſcurity of antient times. but in the thirty-firſt epigram of the twelfth book, 
| LB] He was . . . conductad by Minerva to the palace where Martial commends the gardens of his wife. 1 
| 1 This is what neither Charles Stephens, have ohſerved, in another place (3), an error much 
r Lloyd, nor Mr Hoffman have taken any notice groſſer than this. | | 
| of; for they all make Nauſicaa introduce Ulyſſes to [C] I will be ſeen below, why I have enlarged upon 
Alcinous. There has been more care taken in Calepin; this epiſode.] It is to give ſuch a demonſtration, as 


eum perduxit, - - - She introduced him into his father's plicity, and of the difference there is between the cha 
palace, it is there ſaid, In Regiam Patris ſui ire juſſit, rafter of his age, and that of ours. 
- -» = ſhe commanded him to ga into her father's. palace. Tre #5 39. | 


 . NAUSITHOUS, king of the Pheacians, See the article ALCINOUS. 


-NAZIANZEN (Gao) one of the moſt celebrated fathers of the church, 
in the TVth century. 1 could make a very long article of him; but I muſt then 
repeat what ſome great authors (a), have ſaid before me, whoſe works are in every 
body's hands, and till retain the grace of novelty, I ſhall be very ſhort. An error 
has been commited in Chronology by one who cenfured Gregory Nazianzen for writing 

ngainſt the emperor Julian [A4 J. $o 


( Mr du Pin in his New, Bibliotheque of EecleGaftical Writers, Tim, ji, pag; 201, & ſeq, Fair. of Hollands and: Mr Le 
. | „* Clerc, in n of the eighteenth Tome of Biblio Co. kl. Y 7 2 


TRY FAN Chronology has been committed by one univerſity of Leyden, who commi -mmitted this error Cn 
IS o cenſured Gregory Nazianzen, for auriting againſt the Theſe are his words (1): * Fuit proſectò, fuit Grz- |; Ch 
emperor Julian.) It was Cunzus, profeſſor in the * corum quorundam, qui ea tempeſtate Eceleſiam — page a · 15 


me over- nice critics pretend that he has —_— | 


3) In the te- 
dr cual 
article ALC 
NOUS. 


for inſtead of ſaying with others, In Regiam-patris ſui may he underſtood by every capacity, of Homer's ſim- 


{2) An 
tant Ad 
the Ref 


Pag. 43 


he 1. 
C] of the 
ALC 
. 


Cunt%! 
ſat. in jv 


(2) An Impor- 
tant Advice to 
the Refugees, 


Fag. 43, 44 


00 * concern- 
this author 
Who was a native The firſt edition is that of Antwerp 
or Caſſel in Flan- 1 
ders, the Biblio. 


1690. 


4 


the putity of the Greek tongue and 


inſtigation of the prieſts [C]. 


magna imprudentia. Etenim, uti cauſæ ſuæ ſervirent, 
« principem Chriſhanis infeſtum laceſſebant, quem tole- 
© rare ſatius fuiſſet. Sunt in hominum manibus ora- 

tiones eorum, in quibus, tanquam in ſcena, palam 


eum omnibus ludibrium fecere, & faciem illius, 


6 

c 

« formamque corporis, atque geſtus, tum alia fortuita, 
« quz vulgus & imperitiſſimus quiſque notat, traxerunt 
in culpam. Qui viri, fi meminiſſent temporum, 
quibus nati erant, ſane neceſſitati, quæ pertinax 
« regnum tenet, ſine contumacia paruiſſent, &, quod 
© magn#e prudentiz eſt, obſequio mitigaſſent imperia. 
« There avere indeed, it muſt be oauned, ſome Greeks aubo 
« then ruled the church, very much to blame for their im- 
© prudence. For, in order to ſerve their cauſe, they abuſed 
a prince who was an enemy to Chriſtianity, when it 
© qvould have been much better to have born with him. 
e have their ſpeeches ſtill left, in which they have 
© expoſed him, as it avere, on a flage, to univerſal 
« ridicule, and have reflected upon his aſpect, the ſhape 
« of his body, his geſtures, and other accidental matters, 
C 
o 
c 
. 
o 


of which the vulgar, and every ignorant perſon, is apt to 


take notice. Theſe men, if they had remembered the 
times they were born in, would certainly have obeyed, 
without reflexion, the neceſſity of a ſevere reign, and 
avhat is always the part of great prudence, they avould 
hade rendered it the leſs ſo by their ſubmiſſion.” This 
was animadverted on in a book which appeared in 
A famous profeſſor, as is there ſaid (2), 
has been guilty of falſifying Hiſtory, by accuſing 
© thoſe prelates of very great imprudence, whoſe in- 
« yectives againſt Julian are ſtill extant. They had 
© much better, ſays he, have complied with the neceſ- 
« fity of the times, by an humble ſubmiſſion, and have 


« Chriſtians, than to have exaſperated him yet more 
© by their writings, Now is not this ſuppoſing that 
© St Gregory Nazianzen, and St Cyril, the only two 
© whom Cunzus could ſpeak of, publiſhed their In- 


© yeCtives during the life of that emperor ; which is 


© however a very apparent falſity ; for St Gregory did 
© not write his till after the death of Julian, and 
© St Cyril did not live till a conſiderable time after the 


« deceaſe of that prince. Where was then the great 
imprudence of theſe two prelates ?? Petavius in his 


Epiſtle Dedicatory to his edition of the works of Ju- 
lian, 1s very angry with this Cunzus, and reproaches 
him, among other things, with the error in Chrono- 
logy before-mentioned. See what he ſays, after having 


copied the Latin words of Cunzus which I cited: 


* Hacille non ſolum imprudenter talibus de viris, ſed 
etiam imperite. Etenim Græci illi Patres, quos im- 
prudentiæ arguit : quorumque contra Julianum exta- 
re orationes aſſerit, ſunt omnino duo. Gregorius 
o 

poſt Juliani obitum annis vixit, ac ſcripſit, alter æ- 
* qualis quidem fuit illius. Sed eo mortuo Sn ο- 
* 71s, illos duos conſcripſit, ex quibus, cæteriſque 
* fide dignioribus liquet ; fuiſſe Imperatorem iſtum mul- 
tis, veriſque vitiis præditum, Gf. - - - - He has thus 
* cenſured thoſe great men not only imprudently but igno- 
* rantly. For thoſe Greek fathers, whom he taxes with 
o 


be affirms to be yet extant, are but two. 
. 


Gregory Na- 
xiangen and St Cyril, one of whom neither wrote nor 
* lived till many years after Fulian's death; the other 
* was cotemporary indeed with him, but did not compoſe 
* thoſe two inveaivestill after his death, from which, as 
< avell as from other writings leſs liable to exception, it is 
* plain that this emperor was attually guilty of many real 
* wices,” It is poſſible Cunæus might have replied to 
the other farcaſtic complaints of Father Patavius, but 


NAZIANZEN: NEMESIUS. 


given occaſion to the barbariſm of the Latin 
They alſo complain that his Greek verſes were ſubſtituted for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, in the room of the antient Pa 


Nazianzenus, & Cyrillus ; quorum alter haud paucis 


indiſcretion: and whoſe, declamations againſi Fulian 


* 


gan Poetry, which was burnt at the 


he muſt have been obliged to own himſelf in the wrong 
in regard to this. | 


[B] Some critics . 


the purity of the Greek tongue, and given occaſion to the 
barbariſn of the Latin Divines.) I have read this com- 
plaint in a work of Alcyonius. You will find there 
a fine encomium upon St Gregory ; but which con- 
cludes with theſe words (3). * Utinam incorruptam 

Græcæ linguz integritatem ſervaſſet in tanta rerum 
ſilva & tam magna librorum vi, 


. ex illius maxime ſcriptis barbariem irrepſiſſe 
in Theologiam Latinam arbitror. Nam veteres no- 
ſtri interpretes mediocris literaturæ, nullius fere ju- 
dicii homines, cum animadverterent Theologum hunc 
frequenter uſurpare voces quaſdam novas eaſque non 
ſatis apte fictas, neceſſe ſibi eſſe crediderunt illas la- 
tine reddere, atque hunc in modum ſordida barba- 


ewiſhed that he had preſerved the purity of the Greek 
tongue incorrupt, in ſo large a field of matter, and in 
fo great a number of books, this <would haue made 
me judge that moſt holy Father, worthy of all poſſible 
praiſe . . . . from his auritings principally in my opinion, 
has that barbariſm crept into our Latin Divinity. For 
our antient interpreters, being men of little learning, 
and ſcarce any judgment, obſerving this Father fre- 
quently to make uſe of new terms, and thoſe not very well 
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into Latin, and by this means it happened that the 
Latin tongue became ſo much defiled with impure ex- 


« preſſions It is the cardinal John de Medicis who 


„ 


here ſpeaks. 
© born with the ſeverity of that prince againſt the 


[C]. . . and alſo complain that his Greek werſes avere 
ſubſtituted in the room of the antient Pagan poetry, burnt 


at the inſtigation of the priefts.] Let us continue to 
hear the ſame John de Medicis. © Audiebam etiam 


puer ex Demetrio Chalcondyla Græcarum rerum 


peritiſſimo, ſacerdotes Græcos tanta floruiſſe aucto- 


ritateapud Cæſares Byzantios, ut integra illorum gra- 
tia complura de veteribus Græcis poemata combuſ- 
ſerint in primiſque ea ubi amores, turpes luſus, & 
nequitiæ amantum continebantur, atque ita Menan- 
dri, Diphili, Apollodori, Philemonis, Alexis fabel- 
las, & Saphis, Erinnæ, Anacreontis, Mimnermi, 

Bionis, Alcmanis, Alcæi carmina intercidiſſe. Tum 
pro his ſubſtituta Nazianzeni noſtri poemata, quæ 
etſi excitant animos noſtrorum hominum ad flagran- 
tiorem religionis cultum, non tamen verborum atti- 
corum proprietatem & græcæ linguæ elegantiam e- 
docent. Turpiter quidem Sacerdotes iſti in veteres 
Græcos malevoli fuerunt, ſed integritatis, probitatis, 
& religionis maximum dedere teſtimonium (4). 
I was informed even while I was a 
boy, by Demetrius Chalcondylas, that the Greek 
priefts had fo much influence over the Conſtantinopolitan 
emperors, that they obtained leave from them to burn 
a great many antient Greek poems, eſpecially ſuch as 
avere of the amorous kind, and deſcribed the hoſe enter- 
tainment and ſtratagems of lowers, and ſo came the 
plays of Menander, Dipbilus, Apollodorus, Philemon, 
and Alexis, and the werſes of Sapho, Erinna, Anacre- 
on, Mimnermus, Bion, Aleman, and Alcæus, to be loſt. 


c 
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c 
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c 


6 


our Nazianzen, which tho they excite the preſent age 
to greater zeal in religious worſhip, yet do not teach the 
true propriety and elegance of the Greek language. 


their malice againſt the antient Greeks, at the ſame 
time that they produce ſo great a teſtimony of their up- 
rightneſs, probity, and devotion.” 
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NEMESI Us, a Chriſtian Philoſopher, author of a book De nature hominis [A]. 


It is pretended that he was biſhop of Emeſa a city of Phcenicia, and that 


[4] He is author of a book, De natura hominis.] 
by Plantin, in 


V OL. IV. 


he lived 
towards 


rocured it, added it to his Latin verſion ; his Epiſtle 
8 to Antony Perrenot, Cardinal, is in Greek 


565, in 8vo. Nicaſius Ellebodius Caſletanus (1), who and dated at Padua. In it he treats with the utmoſt pag. 678, and 


$885 contempt 


. . pretend that he has corrupted 


f certe ſanctiſſimum l ei 9 
illum pontificem omni laude cumulatum judicarem ““ . 


rie eſt lingua Latina infuſcata - - I were to be 


adapted, thought it neceſſary for them to be rendered 


Then in the room of theſe were ſubſtituted the poems of 


Thoſe prieſts have indeed given a ſhameful inſtance of 


(3) Petr. Alcyo- 
nius, in Medice 
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(4) 1d. iw. 


tbeca Belgica, of 
Valerius Andreas, 


oreri, at the 


word Ellebedius. 
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; 
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e pe w, me Oftentimes happen to fall down to the ground in a ſwoon. 


(1) See remark body may remember the fate of Mr de 'Thou (1), ſon 


dle LEWIS XI. to ſee the parentheſis of Guicciardin in the paſlage I 


thors, Tom, ili, 


A 


246 NEPHES OGLI. NERO. NESTORIUS. 


(a) See a Pin, towards the end of the IVth century: others make him flouriſh a century after (a). He 
tblioth, Tom. iii, 


Pant a, . 230, eſpouſed the errors of Origen concerning the pre- exiſtence of the ſoul, and the article of 0 & Thea. 
Edit, of Helland, Free- will, and diſputed againſt the fatality of the Stoics with great force. Some have ed, ba 
been of opinion that St Gregory Nyſſenus was the true author of the work which bons Libr, © 


goes under the name of Nemeſius, but their arguments are of no great weight (b). 


contempt the Latin verſion which Georgius Valla had 1624, and is in all-the following editions of the ſame 
made of it, and had been printed at Lyons by Gry- Bibliotheca. It was printed ſeparately at Oxford in 


phius in the year 1538. This work was inſerted in Greek and Latin, in the year 1671, in 8vo with notes. 
the Auctarium of the Bibliotheca Patrum in the year 


NEPHES OGLI. This name among the Turks ſignifies, The ſon of the 
HOLY GHOST, and is given to certain perſons, born after an extraordinary man- 
ner, I mean of a virgin-mother. There are, it is ſaid, ſome Turkiſh virgins who live 


fs) Georgiewitz, in ſuch retirement, that they never ſee a man. They go but very rarely to the moſques ; 
and when they do, they tarry there from nine at night till mid-night, and join to their 


cap. 1. Ita mihi 
narratum eſt, 


ſays be, 3 pediſſe- Prayers ſuch contorſions of body, and howlings, that they exhauſt all their ſtrength and 
quis earum, nam It they find themſelves 
aliguis virmum With Child from that time, they give out they are ſo by the grace of the Holl GHOST; 
decal ima and upon this account the children, they bring forth, are called Nephes Ogli (a), They 
poet are looked upon as a ſort of people who have the gift of miracles [A]. | 


© adds he (2), prodigiose naſci, id eſt fine virili ſemi- 
* ne, & per conſequens tota eorum vita & actio ſu- 
« pernaturalis & mirabilis credenda eſt. - - Such are 
« ſaid to be born after a miraculous manner, that is wvith- 
* out human ſeed, and by conſequence their whole life and 


* behaviour is to be thought ſupernatural and miraculous.” 


[4] They are hoked upon as a ſort of people who have 
the gift of miracles.) A monk, who lived a long 
. In While in Turkey, aſſures us, that it was ſaid, there 
city of Pruſa in | | <_ 
Bthynia, the was always two or three of theſe Nephes Ogli's in the 
firſt ſeat of the city of Bruſczia (1), whoſe hair, and pieces of their 
Ottoman empire. habits, cured all ſorts of maladies. * Dicuntur tales, 


(1) It was un- 
doubtedly the 


(a) Guicciardin, 


1) Guicc NERO (BRERNNARD DEL), a nobleman of Florence, was puniſhed with death in the 
” is. Fs year 1497, for not having diſcovered a plot which Peter de Medicis had contrived againft 
(3) See rem. [M1] the government (a) [4]. We ſhall ſee in the remark that the laws of the country ſubjected 
of his article. him to that puniſhment, and therefore Lewis XI, is not the firſt who made a like 
(% Varillas, a- Ordinance (b). Mr Varillas, much leſs to be credited than Guicciardin, ſuppoſes (c) that 


eee e Bernard Nery (for fo he calls him) was the chief director of the enterprize, and (d) that 
& ſeg. Savonarola was of opinion that the guilty perſons ought to be pardoned (oe), 


[4] He was puniſhed with death . . . . for not hav- 


Bernardin de Nero, whom they charged with nothing elſe 
ing diſcovered a plot... againſt the government.] Every 


but that having known this plot he had not diſcovered 
[1M] of the arti- of the Hiſtorian, and many people will not be pleaſed of the Florentines, and the interpretation which 
the greateſt part of the Civilians gave tothe common lacs ) 
avas found to be ſo much the greater becauſe he was ſlan- 
dard-bearer, when Peter came before Florence : as if he 
had been obliged to diſcharge tbe office of a public rather 
than of a private perſon (2). „ 


cite. When the conſpiracy of Peter de Medicis had been 
fully proved. They not only condemned to death Nicolas Ri- 
dolobi, Laurence Tornaboni, TFanot Pucci, and John 
Cambi, who had ſollicited him to come, and whom Lau- 
rence for that purpoſe had ſupplicd with money; but alſo 


num, 339, bag. 
N. 150. 


(2) Septem- 
caſtrenſis, de 
Moribus Turc- 
rum, Þ 48. 47, 
apud Hottinger, 


Hiſtor. Orient, 


Pag. 295. 


4) Ib. Kn 


(e) You will find 
quite the contra. 
ry, in remark 


[F] of theartice 


SAVONAR(- 
LA, 


it, which fault ¶ being of itſelf capital by tbe laws 


(2) Guicciardin, 


lib, iii, fil, m 
123. 


NESTORIUS, biſhop of Conſtantinople, was depoſed as a Heretic, by ho 


council of Epheſus, in the year 431. The reaſon of this was, that he maintained that 
the holy Virgin ought not to be called, the Mother of GOD. There are ſome people, 
who maintain, that the ſenſe in which he rejected this epithet is reaſonable and ortho- 
dox [A]; and that therefore this pretended Hereſiarch was condemned very unjuſtly. 


At 


- [4] 7 here are ſome people who maintain that the that, by reaſon of that union, the qualities that belong 


fenſe in which he rejected this epithet tis . . . . orthodox.) only to one of the two, can be attributed to the other, 
This is the manner in which Neſtorius ſets forth his and he Jays, that as often as the holy Scripture ſpeaks 
opinion in a letter he wrote to Celeſtin biſhop of Rome: of the paſſion and death of FESUS CHRIST, it 
he ſays that having met with ſome perſons at Con- 7s aſcribed to the Human nature and not to the Di- 
* ſtantinople who corrupted the orthodox faith, he wine. St Cyril acknowledges (3), that Neſtorius owns 
* endeavoured to reclaim them by ways of lenity, al- the word was incarnate, and that it was in the avom 


and Apollinaris, becauſe they made the union of Mary; but he ſays, that this man 7s not naturally God; 
the two natures of JesUus CHRIS’ to degenerate in- and that it is the man only who died and roſe again. We 
to confuſion and commixtion, holding the divine na- own, ſays St Cyril (4), the word of GOD to be im- 
ture to be born of Mary, and changing the body of mortal, and life itſelf; but we believe at the ſame time 
CHR1sT into his Deity : that upon this foundation he became fleſh, and that being united with a body anima- 
they gave the Virgin-Mother of Cyr1sT the title ted avith a rational foul, he has ſuffered in that body as 
of Mother of Gop ; that this term, though it was 7s ſaid in the Scripture : and, becauſe his body has ſuf 
iraproper, might be born with on account of the fered, we ſay he has ſuffered likewiſe, although he be 
union of the word with the fleſh, did not they un- of an impaſſible nature; and becauſe his body was raiſed 
rrp ga derſtand it of the Deity, and ſuppoſe that the Virgin again, we ſay he was raiſed again alſp. But Neſlorius 
287, Dutch E- * is the mother of the word of Gop, which is un- ig not of this opinion; for he ſays it auas the man cu 
dit, * warrantable (1).“ In another letter (2) he commends ava, raiſed again, and that it is the body of the 


, St Cyril for diſtinguiſhing the two natures in F ESUS man which «is gre to us in the holy myſteries : 
(2) This was the CHRIS; but he accuſes him afterwards of deſtroying ave believe, on the 


83 Ge this truth, and of rendering the Deity paſſible and mor- of the aword which enlivens all things, 
See Du Pin, ibid, tal. He confeſſes the two natures are united, but denies, 


i) Du Pin, Bib- 
Jiotheque of | 
Eccleſiaſtical Au- 


It 


(3) Du Pin, ih, 


though their Hereſy came very near that of Arius of the Virgin together with the man who was born of oy: 9 


(4) Du Pin, . 


contrary, that it is the fleſh and blood 
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(5) Mig 
not Jay 5 

cording t 
C briſp:an 
has a fa 
and a m 
grand. fa 
4 grand- 
a great | 
ther, an 
grandm 


aud jo 2 


cult all t 


of paren 
lineal 0: 
ral? ar 


= cithC 


(Saturn 
Deus, x 
quoque 4 
lum, et 
confiten 
Quod fi 
Cœli qu 
rentes ] 
di ſunt, 
& Dies 
que frat 
Tores, 
nealogl 
fic non 
Amor. 
&c. | 
Deor. 0 
cab. x 
m. 62 


(6) T. 
gure b. 
the na 
whole 
the pa 
name 
to the 
that 0 
to the 
of the 
the ge 


(7) N 
might 
that t 
never 
of the 
Moth 
but Ve 
Was 11 
that t 
of Co 
ple, | 
tomec 
Were 

treme 
when 
ring. 
ought 
made 

See d. 


ſupra, 


(3) It 
of the 


9 


NES TORIUS. 


At leaſt it muſt be owned, that the procedin 


347 


' gs of St Cyril, his adverſary, were altoge= 
ph, ther irregular. There never was a judgment more precipitate, nor more to be ſuſpected of 
* paſſion, than that Which was given by the council of Epheſus againſt our Neſtorius [B]. 


It is eaſy to comprehend that there was only a diſ- 
pute about words between them; for St Cyril did not 
pretend that the word, as word, had ſuffered death; 
he acknowledged that the word was of an impaſſible 
nature; but he would have it, that becauſe a human 
body, united to the word, died and roſe again, it 
might be ſaid the word died and roſe again. I he con- 
teſt therefore was only about a turn of phraſe; the 
diſpute did not concern the thing itſelf. Both Neſtori- 
us and St Cyril agreed, that the word, as word, was 
not born of Mary, and did not die on the croſs; but 
that it was united with the fleſh, which was formed 
in the womb of the holy Virgin, and which had been 
crucified. They diſputed therefore, whether in con- 
ſequence of this doctrine, it might be allowable to uſe 
certain phraſes. Neſtorius would not conſent to it, 
becauſe he feared the conſequences of ſuch expreſſions. 
St Cyril would have it fo, becauſe he apprehended the 
conſequences of rejecting thoſe phraſes. So that, to 
judge charitably, they were both orthodox, and ani- 
mated with a true zeal ; but they had the misfortune 


to explain themſelves ill, and not to underſtand one 


net ſay, that ac- 
cording t9 the 
Chrifians, Cod 
has a father, 

and 4 mother, a 
grand-fat her, and 
a grand- mother, 

a great grand-f: 4 
ther, and a great 


another. One who had been accuſtomed to give things 
an ill conſtruction, would perhaps ſay, that they did 
underſtand each other very well, but that finding 
themſelves once in the career, like two famous 
champions they would not own their conteſt 
was grounded on a trifle: this would have ta- 
ken away all pretence for combating. They behaved 
like thoſe brave duelliſts in their expoſtulations, who, 
for fear of being ſuſpected of cowardice, will nei- 


Mary the mother of G O D, provided the error 


Nevertheleſs 
that children receive them from their mother, And 
it is certain, that by urging the conſequences of the 
title of mother of IESsus Cur1sT, as much as thoſe 
of mother of Gop have been urged, one might with 
equal readineſs have introduced the worſhip of the holy 
Virgin, and the O felix puerpera Noftra pians ſcele- 
* ra Jure matris impera Redemptori, - - - O Bleed 
* be thy delivery, expiating ou, fins, by thy mother's 
* right command our Redeemer.” I ſhall ſpeak of this 
hereafter (9). 'This refutes thoſe who find in the con- 
duct of Neſtorius ſomething which was capable of 
preventing idolatry (10) Here is a fact which may 
-perſuade us, that, at the bottom, his opinion was ortho- 
dox; which is, that he offered (11) % call the Virgin 

of Aol 

linaris, maintained by $t Cyril, was condemned. | 
LB] There never was a judzment more precipitate, 
or more ſuſpected of paſſion, than this. . . againſt Ne- 
fſtorius.] But one ſeſſion was employed in citing Ne- 


ſtorius, examining his writings and thoſe of St Cyril, 


hearing witneſſes, and depoſing him. He who pre- 
ſided in this aſſembly was St Cyril, Neſtorius's adver- 
ary. He made the council begin to act, without 
waiting for the oriental biſhops, or the Pope's legates ; 
and notwithſtanding the oppoſition of fixty eight biſhops, 
avho inſiſted upon the ſtaying for the arrival of Fohn 
of Antioch, and of the eaſtern and weſtern biſhops (12). 
Count Candidian, the emperor's commiſſioner, had 
alſo demanded that nothing ſhould be done before the 
arrival of the oriental biſhops alledging, that the em- 


peror his maſter's intent cas, that a general council 


(9) In the ie- 
mark [L]. 


10) See the re- 
mark [H], cis 
tation (58). 


(11) In a letter 
he wrote to the 
emperor, during 
the holding of 
the council of E- 
pheſus. See 

Du Pin, ubi ſu- 
pra, pag. 297. 
Neſtorius had 
been already de- 
poſed by the 
biſhops, who ad- 
hered to St Cy- 
ri] ; but the lat- 
ter had alſo been 
depoſed by thoſe 
who adhered to 
John of Antioch. 


ther own their giving or putting up an affront. By 


(12) Du Pin, 
giving ſatisfaction they might confeſs a ſort of deſire 


ſhould be held, and not particular and ſeparate afſemblies ubi ſupra, pag. 


grand-mother, (13). But as his remonſtrances were not taken notice 


and I go through- 


N f 1 k CI 293. He quotes 

cor all the degrees not t draw, and they might teſtify the ſame deſire by of, he retired, having firſt proteſted againſt the coun- Collect. of Lu- 

ow of parentage, betß acquieſcing in the ſatisfaction. However it be, the cil. St Cyril, over-ruling all theſe proteſts and remon- pus, chap. vii. 
mar F 


lineal ond col.ate- whole doctrine of the hypoſtatic union, may be retain- 
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ral? and then ſay 
doit h Cicero, Si 
(Saturnus) eſt 
Deus, patrem 
quoque ejus, Cœ- 
lum, eſſe Deum 
confitendum eſt. 
Quod ſi ita eſt, 
Cœli quoque pa- 
rentes Dit haben- 
di ſunt, ZEther, 
& Dies, eorum- 
que fratres, & ſo- 
rores, qui à ge- 
nealogis antiquis 
fic nominantur, 
Amor. Dolus, 
&. De Natura 
Dev, lib. in, 
cap, Xvit, pag. 
m. 625. 


(6) This is a fi- 
gure by which 
the name of the 
whole 's given to 
the part, or the 
name of the part 
to the whole; 
that of the genus 
to the ſpecies, or 
of the ſpecics. to 
the genus, &c, 


(7) Neſtorius 
might have faid 
that the councils 
never made uſe 
of the term, 
Mother of God; 
but yet this term 
was in ule, ſo 
that the people 
of Conſtantino- 
ple, being accuſ- 
tomed to hear it, 
were ex- 

tremely diſpleaſcd 
when the Neſto- 
rians affirmed it 
ought not to be 
made uſe of. 

See du Pin, ub; 
ſupra, pag. 61, 


(3) It is the 12th 
of the fuſt part, 


ed, and the title of Mother of GOD, be neverthelets 
rejected, not only becauſe it may furniſh Infidels with 
an occaſion of joking (5) as the primitive Chriſtians, 
though with greater reaſon, did upon Cybele, but be- 
cauſe in a rigorous ſenſe, it 1s not true that the holy 
Virgin is the mother of Gop. It is very poſſible for 
an angel to be united with a human body, at 
the time of conception, in ſuch a manner that this an- 
gel and this human body, may make a man juſt as 
the body and ſoul of Adam made one. The woman, 
who ſhould conceive and bear in her womb this body, 
to which this angel was united, would be the mother 
of the perſon which proceeds from the hypottatic union 
of this angel with this body ; but ſhe would not be 
the mother of the angel. We cannot even fay that 
Eve was the mother of the ſoul of Abel, though ſhe 
was the mother of Abel. Let us ſay the ſame of the 
holy Virgin: She was the mother of Jzsus CHRIS Tr, 
but not of the word ; which, by uniting with a body, 
formed a whole, which is called Jzsus CHñRISH. To ſay 
therefore that the holy Virgin ought to be termed the 
mother of JEzus CuR1sT, but not of Gop, is 
not an argument that one rejects the hypoſtatic 
union, but only that one prefers the exact lan- 
guage of the Philoſophers to that of the vulgar, 
and to the ſynecdoches (6) of Rhetoricians. I am of 
opinion however, that Neſtorius was blameable for op- 


poſing the torrent: he ought to have contented him- 


{elf to make his adverſaries explain what they under- 
ſtood by the mother of Gop (7). St Cyril on his 
part was alſo very blameable fornot being content with 
making the Neſtorians explain what they meant by 
the mother of CHRIST. They might have ſaved the 
church great troubles, if they would have underſtood 
each other : there needed nothing more than to give 
reciprocally a juſt definition of their terms. I remem- 
ber upon this occaſion a chapter in the Art of Think- 
ng (8) where it is ſhown, that a thouſand diſputes 
would ceaſe, would but the diſputants tale the trou- 
ble of explaining what they mean by the terms they 
employ. As for the reſt, it ſeems to me, that the 
abuſes, in reſpe& to the worſhip of the holy Virgin 
were equally to be feared, whether ſhe was called the 
mother of IESuS CHxR1sT, or the mother of Gop. 
For, doubtleſs, the moſt violent votaries did never be- 
lieve that the word, as ſuch, received from the holy 
Virgin it's life and ſubſiſtence, /in the ſame manner 


ſtrances, opened the council, and in the firſt ſeſſion 
condemned and depoſed his antagoniſt, altho' he had 
promiſed to appear as ſoon as all the biſhops ſhould be 
arrived. All this ſhews, that the emperor did not 
write to St Cyril without being well informed of the 
matter, that he looked upon him as the author of all this 
diſturbance. It was not without reaſon that he reproach- 
ed him with diſturbing the church, with having a mind 
to divide the Imperial family, by writing ſeparately to 
the empreſſes, with meddling with what did not con- 
cern him, and with acting with too great authority and 
too little prudence (14). | | 

We ſhall make uſe of Monſieur du Pin's words 
to ſet forth the irregularities of St Cyril (15). There 
are many objeftions made againſt the nature of this coun- 
cil, and the conduct obſerved in it. They ſay, it cannot 


paſs for any thing but a tumultuous and raſh aſſembly, 


ewhere nothing reigned but faction and faſſiom, and that 
it cannot be termed an Qecumenical Council. That &t Cy- 
rel held it in ſpigbt of the commiſſioners the emperor ſent 
to convene it; that not only Neſtorius, and thoſe of his 
party, but alſo ſeveral other Catholic biſhops oppoſed it 3 
that he reſolved not to avait for the oriental biſhops, tho 
they were juſt upon their arrival, and had defired that 
he ſould ftay for them; that he did not even wait for 
the coming of the Pope's legates, or of any of the weſtern 
biſhops ; that his ſynod was only compoſed of Feyptian bi- 
ſhops, and fome others of Afia, all entirely dewated to his 
will. That he alone did all and governed all, in that 
council. Tho" he avas an enemy to Neſtorius, and had 
refuſed him for his judge, becauſe he looked on him as his c- 
nemy, had not Neftorius the ſame reaſon to refuſe him! 
The manner in which he acted againſt Neftorins, and 
the precipitation avith wwhich he cauſed him to be con- 
demned, ſeem to make it plain, that he abas animated 
by nething but paſſion. He cited Neſtorius twice in one 
day: Neſtorius anſwered, that he was ready to come 
as ſoon as the biſhops of the Eaſt and Weft ſhould arrive, 
and the council was full; that he did not refuſe to be 
Judged, but did not. care to be judged by his enemies only. 
Theſe excuſes appear reaſonable. St Chryſoſtome alletzed 


no other for not appearing before the jjned of Theophilus. 
Newertheleſs St Cyril, in imitation of his uncle 


and predeceſſor Theophilus, received the accuſation, 

formed the proceſs, delivered his own opinion fir/t 

againſt his enemy, and cauſed him to be condemned. This 

is what Ifidorus of Damiata reproached St Cyril avitb, 

acquainting him, © that there were a great many able 
1 


* laughed 


(13) Ibid. pag. 
292. He quotes 
Collect. of Lu- 
pus, chap. ix. 


(14) 1d. ib. Pag. 
294. He quotes 


pag. I, Act. 


Conc. cap. æxxi. 


(15) Id. ib. Pag. 
320 321. 
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Nevertheleſs St Cyril, who preſided in it, and was the ſoul of that tumultuous ſentence, 
has preſerved his rank and dignity [C], and has ever ſince, throughout all ſucceeding 
ages, been venerated as a great faint ; whereas Neſtorius miſerably ſpent the remainder 


of his days, and his memory ſtill continues odious, they have not failed to ſay, that the 
manner of his death carried the marks of the Divine puniſhment and malediction [D]. 


* laughed both at him and the tragedy he ated at Ephe- 
s ſus; that it was publickly ſaid he fought only to re- 
venge himſelf upon his enemy; that he herein imitated 
His uncle Theophilus; and that, alths* there were a 
great difference between the parties accuſed, yet the 


conduct of the accuſers was the ſame ; that he would 


* have done better to have ſat down quietly, and not to 
* have revenged himſelf for particular affronts, at the ex- 
« pence of the church in general, and by exciting an 
eternal diſcord amongſt it's members under a falſe pre- 
« tence of piety.” Theſe are the very words of Ifidorus 
of Damiata, which he ſpoke to him as a friend. Gen- 
nadius biſhop of Conſtantinople, compares likewiſe the 
conduct of St Cyril with that of Theophilus, and calls 
him the ſecond ſcourge of Alexandria. The manner 
after which this affair of Neſtorius was determined, 
ſeems to prove ;.lainky, that it was paſſion only which 


influenced St Cyril, and the biſhops of his party; 


CY 


theſe matters required an intire ſeſſion. 


that they were reſolved, at what rate forever, to con- 
demn Neſtorius, and that they apprehended nothing jo 
much as the arrival of the oriental biſhops, for fear of 
not having then the power of doing what they pleaſed ; 


for in the very firſt ſeſſion they cited Neſtorius twice, 


read the teſtimonies of the Fathers, the letters of St Cyril, 


with his twelve chapters, and the writings of Neſtorius, 


and gave all their opinions. Newer vas any affair de- 
termined with ſo much precipitation, ſince the _ of 
How could the 


tauelve propoſitions of St Cyril be examined in ſo ſhort a 


time, which needed ſo many explanations, and which 


| have cauſed ſo many diſputes * How could ſo many paſ- 


fages out of the ſermons of Neſtorius be compared with 
what preceded, and followed, to find out the true ſenſe ? 
How could fo ſhort a time be ſufficient to explain the opi- 
nions of the antient Fathers ? All theſe matters required 
a long and ſerious examination of ſeveral days ; but the 


biſhops of this council were ſo afraid of not finiſhing 


 ſetves, for fear if they ſhould delay it till 


(16) Compare 
with this what 
has been ſaid of 
the aſſemblies of 
the ſtates-general 
of France in the 
remark [BJ. ci- 
tation (6), of 
the article MA- 
RILLAC 
(CHARLES 
DE). 


that matter in this one ſeſſion, that they remained ſhut 
up from morning till night, to judge that af air by them- 

next morn- 
ing, things might take another turn. The ſentence they 
notified to Neſtorius, auas directed in ſuch terms, as ex- 
preſs the paſſion which animated them, To Neſtorius, the 
new Judas. Was it not enough to condemn and depoſe 
him, without inſulting over him yet further «with in- 
jurious words ? In conclufion ; this council, very far from 
procuring peace, procured nothing but diſturbance, diwvi- 
frons, and ſcandal to the church of CHRIST; and 
there never was a council of which might more truly be 
faid, what St Gregory Nazianzen obſerved of thoſe of 
his time; Tit he had never known any aſſemblies of 
« biſhops conclue happily ; that they had always rather 
« increaſed the malady, than cured it (16). That the 


C obtinate heats, and defire of conqueſt and dominion, 


* ewhich commonly reigned among ft them, rendered them pre- 
< judicial ; and that for the moſt part, thoſe who un- 
* dertook to judge others, vere induced to it more out of 
* z/l-wwill, than out of any inclination they had to re- 
form their errors.” This ſeems to ſuit with the coun- 
cil of Epheſus, more than with any other aſſembly of 
biſhops. The hiſtory of the troubles which followed this 
council ſufficiently demonſtrate it, and we may ſay that 
theſe troubles were not appeaſed, but by ceaſing to talk 
any more of what had been done in this council. Monſieur 
du Pin has forgot nothing, in order to anſwer theſe 


_ objections ; but the ſubject was ſo little favourable to 


him, that it may very juſtly be ſaid, his anſwers are 
weakneſs itſelf. 

Why have we not a hiſtory of this council, written 
by a Father Paul ! And what obſervations might there 
not be made in an hiſtorical comment on the words 
of St Gregory Nazianzen ? for it ought not to be 
imagined, becauſe in other councils, there has not 
been ſo great a precipitation uſed as that of St Cyril, 
at the council of Epheſus ; that therefore paſſion and 
caballing have had a leſs ſhare in them. It is highly 
neceſſary that the Holy GHOST ſhould preſide 
in theſe aſſemblies, for without this all would be loſt. 


This extraordinary aſſiſtance, and much more power- | 
ful than uſual, ought to aſſure and perſuade us firmly, 


ill treated. They beſeeched the emperor to baniſh from 


forius to the cuſtody of count Candidian, and St Cyril 


His 


that the Holy Gos r has done his work, amidſt 
the irregularities of human nature, and drawn from 
the darkneſs of paſſions the light of truth, not in all 
the councils, but in ſome only. Wo 
[C] Cyril . . ... . preſerved his rank and dignity.] 
We have ſeen in the preceding remark, that he did 
not wait for the arrival of the oriental biſhops, before 
he opened the council. They arrived five days after 
the depoſing of Neſtorius, and held a council, where 
John of Antioch preſided, and where St Cyril was 
depoſed. Each party deputed ſome perſons to the 
emperor, to give him an account of what had paſſed. 
The oriental biſhops ſent him a relation, wherein 2hey 
complained that the church of St Fohn had been ſhut upon 
them; inſomuch that they were forced to ſay their prayers 
ewithout doors, and that in their return they had been 


B: 1 
Wee 


Epheſus St Cyril and Memnon, the heads of that perſecu- 
tion. A little after they diſpatched alſo count Irenzus 
with another information againſt St Cyril, concerning an 
act of violence they complained of, in having been hindred, 
by flones thrown at them, from entering the church of 
St Paul (17). St Cyril's party deputed three biſhops (15) Du Pi, ui 
to the emperor ; whereas the orientials contented them- fupra, pag. 297, 
ſelves with deputing only count Irenæus, who ſucceeded | 
fo well, that he perſuaded that prince, that the ſynod 
held by St Cyril, ought not to be eſteemed a lawful 
council, and had almoſt prevailed upon him to confirm 
the proceedings of the oriental biſhops, and to baniſh 
St Cyril. But Tohn, the emperor's Phyſician, and 
St Cyril's friend, intervening, ſoon gave a change to 
the face of things, by gaining the majority of the mini- 
gers; ſome of whom ewere of opinion, that what had 
been done on both ſides was lawful ; the others thought, 
that the whole ought to be declared void, and that dif- 
intereſted biſhops ſhould be convened to examine the grounds 

of the faith, and all that had paſſed at Epheſus. In this 
confuſion Theadofius was of opinion to approve the depoſing 
of Neftorius, St Cyril, and Memnon, on account of their 
Factions... And he ſent count Fohn to execute that or- 
der and to re-unite all the biſhops in one fynod, after ha- Fe 
ving expelled Neſtorius, St Cyril, and Memnon (18). The (18) Ib. 7. zol, 
party of John of Antioch, acquieſced in the emperor's 
pleaſure (19); but the other party oppoſed it in ſuch (19) 
a manner, that count John was obliged to commit Ne- 
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to that of count James, and to write to the emperor, 
that he found the minds of the biſhops ſo exaſperated a- 
gainſt each other, that he ſaw no way to reconcile them 
(20). The emperor ordered, that each party ſhould (20) Ibid, 
ſend him deputies ; to whom he gave audience at Chal- 
cedon, and ſeemed very favourable to the oriental bi- | 
ſhops (21); but he began by degrees to turn againſt (21) Ib. p. 3% 
them . . His council had been entirely gained. Acacius 
of Berea, in a letter to be found in the collection of Lupus, 
chap. 41, accuſes St Cyril of hawing changed the ſenti- 
ments of the court, by giving money to a certain ſcholaſtic 
eunuch ; He ſays alſo that this eunuch dying, and leaving 
a great deal of money, the emperor found a memorandum 
which imported that he had received ſeveral pounds of 
gold from St Cyril, which had been paid him by Paul, 
St Cyri's nephew (22). Mr du Pin obſerves, that (22) Ib 7. 3% 
there is no reaſon to believe what Acacius of Berœa ſays, 

fince he was not one of St Cyril's friends. I confeſs it; 

But what better reaſon can be given for that ſudden _ 
change of the emperor? He acknowledged for ortho- 
dox the biſhops of both parties (23), and yet he de- 
clares (24), that Neftorius (25) had been juſtly condemned ; 
that St Cyril and Memnon ſhould continue in their (24) Ibid 
ſees, and that all the other biſhops ſhould return alto . 
to their churches : he declares, I ſay, all this, after he (25) He hae 


, : | ived an 
had ſhown himſelf favourable to the oriental biſhops ey 8 0 


w 


who had ſubmitted to his orders ; whereas the party 15 monaſtery" 
of St Cyril had haughtily refuſed to ſubmit to them. 7%. page 3% 
This proceeding looks very much like the effect of mo- 
ney given by St Cyril to the emperor's counſellors; 
and thus in ſome caſes a perſon is orthodox or heretical, 

according as he has or has not money to give. 
[D] They have not failed to ſay, that the manner of 
his death carried the marks of the Divine puniſhment and 
maledifion.}] 


(23) Ib. %. 999 


Pin, ubi 
8. 297. 


P. Jol. 
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(26) Ibid. Pag. 


62. 


(27) In the arti- 


cle of MAH O- 


MET, remark 


[4A]. 


(23) Thomaſſin, 
Of the Unity 

of the Church, 
Tom, i, Part ii, 
chap, ix, pag. 
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His ſe& multiplied exceedingly, and ſtill ſubſiſts. It is very probable, that it owes its 


preſervation to the toleration given to it by the Mahometan princes [EZ], Some fa 


nalediction.] Aſter the ſentence of the council, Ne- 


« ſtorius durſt not return any more to Conſtantinople, 
but retired to his old monaſtery at Antioch, whence 
he was taken four years after in 435, by the empe- 
« ror's orders, and baniſhed to Oaſis, But the Barba- 
« rians having taken and deſtroyed that city he was 
« obliged to retire to Panopolis in Thebais, where he 
« was not ſuffered to be long at quiet; he was ſo often 
* obliged to remove from place to place, that he got 
his death in a journey by the misfortune of a fall. 
* Evagrius, who relates theſe paſſages, taken out of 
Neſtorius's own letters, written during his exile, ſays, 
he had met with a. certain author, who affirmed, 
that, before Neſtorins died, his tongue was eaten by 


worms, as a puniſhment for the blaſphemies he had 


uttered. But he does not ſupport that circumſtance, 
which might very well be the invention of this ano- 
nymous author; fince it has ever been cuſtomary to 
ſuppoſe, that all heretics come to a tragical end (26). 
E] The toleration given to it by the Mahometan prin- 
ces.] I have ſaid ſomewhere (27) that they have al- 
ways had more humanity for other religions, than the 
Chriſtians, and I have added, that the different com- 
munions in the Greek church, which have preſerved 
themſelves under their empire, would have ſoon been 
extirpated, if they had lived under Chriſtian kings, 
who had not been of the ſame belief. I ſhould have 
quoted upon that occaſion a Father of the Oratory,who 
is of the ſame opinion, but not having then his paſſage 
ready at hand, I referred the reciting of it to ano- 
ther place. This is a proper opportunity. It will 
be concluded alſo from thence with the ſame evi- 


* dence, how neceſſary the Imperial laws were for the 


«* preſervation of the church, ſince Egypt, and the 
neighbouring provinces, have been ſo over-run and 
ſubjugated by the Eutychians, that they have never 
© ſince been well reconciled, or re- united, to the Ca- 
* tholic church (28). - - If the emperors had not 
* ſupported the faith againſt the Eutychians, the whole 
* world would have been over-run by them. They 
ſpread themſelves very much over the provinces of 
Africa and Æthiopia, and the countries moſt remote 
© from th& eaſt, for no other reaſon but becauſe the 
emperors of Conſtantinople were no longer maſters 
of them, or had never been ſo. I might ſay the 
fame thing of the Neſtorians : as ſoon as they had 


been fulminated by the firſt council of Epheſus, the 


emperor, Theodoſius the younger, made very near 
the ſame edicts againſt them: they were exiled with 
Neſtorius into frightful ſolitudes ; yet they multiply- 
ed prodigiouſly towards the eaſt and the north, the 
emperors not being able to purſue them beyond the 
limits of their empire. The Saracens or Mahome- 
tans a little after over-ran Africa and all Aſia, ſeiz- 
ing upon I know not how many provinces of the 
Roman empire ; and through the favour of the Ma- 
hometan princes, all theſe heretics gave an incre- 
dible extent to their ſets. Go b preſerved the Ca- 
tholic faith only in the Roman empire; which was 
owing merely to the care and edits of the Chriſtian 
and Catholic emperors. Without this aſſiſtance from 
Heaven, the Eutychians, Neſtorians, and Arians, not 
to mention ſo many other antient ſects, would doubt- 
leſs have eſtabliſhed themſelves in the greateſt part of 
the provinces of the Roman empire, as they did in 
thoſe which, were out of its juriſdiction z and the 
followers of all the new ſects, which have ſprung up 
only within theſe hundred years, would not have 
been able to find a church, which they might firſt 
be born in, and afterwards ſeparate from. They 
muſt have come into the world among the Arians, 
Neſtorians, or Eutychians, and would have been in- 
fected with the ſame errors from their birth. They 
would have taken the word for a meer creature, with 
the Arians; Jesus CurisT for a mere man, with 
the Neſtorians; and for them, as well as for the 
Eutychians, IE SVS CHR1sT would be Gop, but 
he would not be truly man. Why therefore do they 

uarrel with the Chriſtian emperors, or kings, and 
their ſevere laws, for the antient religion, ſince it is 
by their aſſiſtance only that the Divine Providence 
has delivered them from all theſe errors? They 
ought rather to give thanks to him who has not per- 


mitted that they ſhould be ſo far ſeparated from us, 
VOL. Iv. | | 
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as the antient deſerters of the Catholic church are, 
who departed from it above a thouſand years ago, 
and are not yet altogether returned from their er- 
rors (29). - - We muſt not omit mentioning the 
cauſe of the long delay of the eaſtern ſects from re- 
turning to the Catholic church. It is, as we have 


kingdoms, which now no longer belong to the 
Chriſtian empire ; but to Arabian princes, to the 
kings of Perſia, the Moguls, and the Tartars. The 
Catholic biſhops, whether Greeks or Syrians, but 
chiefly the miſſionaries from the holy See, have all 
along made ſome converts, and ſome progreſſes a- 
mong them ; but all theſe efforts having not been 
© ſupported, by the power and favour of temporal 
* princes, they could never obtain either much extent, 
or duration (30). | 

When I faid the Mahometans have been leſs rigo- 
rous to the Chriſtians, than theſe to the heretics, I was 
ſupported by the teſtimony of a miniſter (31). I now 
build upon that of a prieſt ; and by this means my opi- 
nion will appear the more reaſonable, ſince it is con- 
hrmed by the teſtimonies of two witneſſes of ſo oppo- 
ſite a character. Theſe two evidences agree in ano- 
ther thing, which is a little ſcandalous ; for they both 
confeſs, that if the Chriſtian princes had not employ- 
ed the rigour of the laws againſt the enemies of the or- 
thodox faith, falſe religions would have over-run the 
whole world. By this rule, when our Saviour pro- 
miſed he would maintain his church againſt the gates 
of hell, he only promiſed that he would raiſe up prin- 
ces who ſhoald ſubdue the enemies of the truth, by de- 
priving them of their eſtates, thruſting them into pri- 
ſons, baniſhing them, ſending them to the gallies, 
hanging them, &c. There is no doctrine, how abſurd 
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ſoever, but by theſe means might brave all the infer- 


nal powers that would oppoſe it. This brings into 


my mind what has been ſaid of Mahomet the impoſtor: 


it 15 reported, that when he was upon his death-bed, 
he left his diſciples a prediction, which ſavours not at 
all of a falſe prophet, My relizion ſhall laſt as long as 


your viftories (32), | 


I cannot part with Lewis Thomaſſin before I aſk 
him upon what grounds he goes, when he ſays the 
Eutychian hereſy would have over-run all the world, 
had not the emperors ſupported the faith. What had 
this hereſy ſo charming? Did it favour the paſſions of 
the heart ? Did it enervate the morality of the goſpel ? 
Not at all: it was not upon the dottrine of morality 
that this heretic combated the Orthodox : he contend- 
ed with them about a myſtery which reaſon cannot 
well comprehend ; but he explained it after a manner 
leſs to be comprehended than that of the Orthodox, 
and manifeſtly abſurd. Perhaps it would be no mi- 
ſtake to ſay, that the Eutychian hereſies found ſo many 


- 4 * * . 
4% * 
* 4 1 


other 


(29) Ibid. Pag. 
375, 376. 


already ſaid, their diſperſion into provinces and 


(30) Ibid. pag, 
370, 377. 


(31) See, above, 
citations (157), 
(158), of the ar- 
ticle M AHO- 
MET. 


(32) Veritati 
maxime conſo- 
num eſt Mu- 
hammedis mo- 
rientis præſa- 


gium, quod Lu- 


dovicus Vives 
(de Verit. Rel. 
lib. iv, in fine) 
citat, tamdiu 
nempe legem 
ſuam duraturam, 
quamdiu victo- 
riam ſuorum. 
Quod enim lex 
non in recti per- 
ſuaſione ſed vio- 
lentia conſiſtat, 
victoriis ceſſanti- 


bus, legem quo—- 


que ceſſaturam 


ſatis con'icere po- 


tuit, Samuel 
Schultetus, in 


Eccleſia Mubam< 
medand, pag. 22. 


WHETHER 
Heretics oppreſſed 
in the councils 

by the Imperial 


authority are ob- 


ſtinate becauſe of 
that oppreſſion. 


followers, only becauſe the proceedings of councils 
ſhocked an infinite number of perſons, and gave a very 


diſadvantageous prepoſſeſſion againſt the orthodox par- 
ty. Father Thomaſſin ſuggeſts this thought: The Sy- 
rians, ſays he (33), the Jacobites, the Armenians, and 
all the Eutychian ſects, aon no longer call us Catholics, 
but invented for us the name of Melchites, that is to ſay, 
Rqyali ſis or Imperialiſts, as if it had not been the ancient 


faith of the church which the Catholics had defended, but 


that of the emperor ; and as if it had been only the Impe- 
rial authority, and not that of the council Chalcedon, 
compoſed of above fix hundred biſhops, that had kept us 


(33) Ubi fupray 
Pag. 374 


in the faith and union of the Catholic church. This thows 


that thoſe heretics had imprinted in their minds this 
ſtrong perſwaſion, that their patriarch had been op- 
preſſed by the factions which were formed againſt him 
at the Imperial court. We may paſs the like judg- 
ment on the ſect of Neſtorius. A vaſt number of peo- 
ple embraced it from the abhorrence they had of the 
injuſtice which they believed was done Neſtorius, by 
ſacrificing him to the credit of St Cyril. They could 
not perſwade themſelves that a cauſe, which, triumph- 
ed by ſuch irregular ways, and through fo unjuſt a par- 
tiality of the emperor, could have any right on its 
ſide, We ſhould ſee more clearly into this affair, if 


we had the relations of the Neſtorians, and thoſe of the 
other ſects; but we ſcarce know any thing of thoſe 
matters otherwiſe than from the report of a victorious 
party, and yet we know enough to judge, that the 
Tett 


Imperial 
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dox [F]. 


other infidel princes had already taken them under their protection to vex the Ortho- 
Something fingular has happened in the Low-Countries ſince the year 


(% I write th 1690 (a). Almoſt at the ſame time that the Jeſuits accuſed the Fathers of the Oratory at 


the tenth of Fe- - rin? 
8 Mons of renewing Neſtorius's hereſy [G], 


Imperial power has always had too large a ſhare in the 
| deciſions. See with what force Pighius falls upon the 
(34) Held in the council of Conſtantinople (34), where Pope Honorius 
En 3 8 was condemned as a favourer of Monotheliſm: and 
is cavec ne Urth conſider this apology. Pighius © ſays nothing againſt 
dl. eee nl, bur what might have been ſaid againſt 
| the firſt council of Nice, and againſt that of Chalce- 

don; all his objections being Pon on this, that 
the emperor Conſtantine aſſiſted at it with his officers, 
and that he there regulated the order and manner of 
proceeding. Tt cannot be denied but Conſtantine I, 
did the ſame at the council of Nice, and that in that 
of Chalcedon the emperor's commiſſioners attributed 
to themſelves more authority, and meddled more 
with affairs belonging to that council, than the em- 


peror himſelf did in this. 80 that it is impoſſible 


% M a 6a 6-6-6 a G © 


ſame time on the others; and this is attempting to 
© overthrow the moſt ſolid foundations, on which our 
| faith is built, in order to maintain a pretended in- 

(35) Du Pin, fallibility in the perſon of Honorius (35). 
Bibliotheque of [F] To wex the Orthodox.) It is faid that Coſroës, 
Eccleſiaſtical Au- King of Perſia, having a mind to vex the emperor 


Tom, . OY 
bony Fa Heraclius, his inveterate enemy, deprived the Catho- 


of Holland, 
and gave them to the Neſtorians. It is added, that 
Heraclius finding the Neſtorians favoured by the king 
of Perſia, thought he ſhould mortify that prince by 
favouring the Heretics who were moſt oppoſite to 
theſe ; and that it was on this account he ſet himſelf 
about cheriſhing Eutychianiſm, not directly, for he 
durſt not openly oppoſe the council of Chalcedon, but 
by approving Monotheliſm, which was one article 
among the errors of Eutyches. Read what follows : 
Aumentò non poco I Erefia de' Monoteliti la ragione politica, 
che ne ſciſmi della Religione per ordinario wi alſiſte, poſ- 
cia che ſendo Coſroe Be de Perfi capital nemico di 
Eraclio, protegeva, e procurava di dilatare la fazzione 


de Neſftoriani, e per far coſa di ſommo diſpetto ad Era- 


clio, lewd a Cattolici le chieſe tutte della Perſia, e le 
diede q Neſtoriani, dal che ſtimolato Þ Imperatore Era- 
clio per render pari diſguſto al Perſiano, fi moſſe a tutto 
potere a fomentare la contraria Erefia di Eutichete, non 
in quanto alla fola natura di Chriſto, per non opporſi af- 
| fatto al Concilio Calcedoneſe, che I hawvea definito 3 ma 
| benſi in quanto alla ſola wvolonta e operaxione, errore pa- 
(36) The IXth rimente de gli Eutichiani (30). 
Giernale de Let- 


terati 1678, pag. a | b 
T35, in eh 175 Mons of renewing Neftorius's Hereſy, |] Upon their com- 


Arab of a poſthu- Plaining to the archbiſhop of Cambray of a great many 
mous book of calumnies which had been ſpread againſt them (37), that 
John Baptiſta prelate commiſſioned Monſieur Steyaert, doctor and 


Tamagnini, 4 TRE He . 3 | 
Venetian, printed profeſſor of Divinity at Louvain, to enquire into the 


at Paris in 1678, 


and intituled, This doctor made a juridical return by a liſt of forty 
Celebris Hiſtoria articles of accuſation ; whereof the eighteenth was 
Monothelitarum 251, (39), That the Fathers of the Oratory would not allow 
eee the holy Virgin the title of the Mother of G O D, but only 


tiniis Octo com- bat of Mother of CHRIST (40). Let us attend a 
prehenſa. little to the progreſs of this malicious ſlander. 


© Tt is not to be doubted but it had it's riſe at Mons; 


(37) Difficulties but paſſing from thence to the Jeſuits at Liege, 

2 to Mon- jt was they who firſt made uſe of it, in order 

Part i, 3 „to hinder the Fathers of the Oratory from being 

This book was admitted into that city. To oppoſe the reſo- 

printed in 1691, © lution of the chapter, who had agreed to receive 

them, theſe Jeſuits forged a Memorial againſt 

(38) Ib. pag. 3- 4 thoſe Fathers, which they feigned to have been 

brought to them by a perſon worthy of credit; and 

(39) Ib. P. 48. pretending to debate what they ſhould do in the 

(40) Il * matter, it was reſolved, that, not being able in con- 
40) Ibid. pag. S . 9 

64, 68. ſcience to paſs by the informations it e them, 

| they ought immediately to acquaint the chapter with 

it. Hereupon Father Iſerin was ordered to put it, 

as he did, into the hands of the ſcholafter . . . . 

They engaged the chapter and burgomaſters of Liege 

(41) Ib. $. 65, 0 write to the chief magiſtrates of Mons, as per- 

fectly acquainted with all thoſe facts (41).“ The 

letter from the chapter imported, that a rumour had 

prevailed that the Fathers of the Oratory, appointed to 

come to Liege... made profeſſion of ſome particular and 


to reflect on this council, without reflecting at the 


lics of all the churches they had in his dominions, 


[G] The Feſuits accuſed the Fathers of the Oratory of 


reports ſpread againſt their doctrine and conduct (38). 


a miniſter of Rotterdam brought the ſame 


accuſation againſt a miniſter of Utrecht H J. The ſucceſs of both theſe accuſations has 


been 


dangerous opinions, which they had taught in ſeveral pro- 
poſitions condemned by the holy church; that F ESUS 
CHRIST did not die for all men; that the bleed 
Virgin Mary is the mother f CHRIST, but not of 
GOD (42). Father Iſerin went ſoon after to Mons, 
and ſolicited the anſwers which were required from the 66, 
magiſtrates of Mons to the letters of the Chapter and Bur- 
gomaſters of Liege (4.3). The anſwer to the burgomaſters 
contained, among other things, as to the worſhip of the 
holy Virgin, the ſaid ecclefiaſtics have ſaid, that the Fathers 
of the Oratory were enemies to it, and the common report 
zs ſuch (44). It is not doubted, but the anſwer ſent to (44) Ib. 5. 4 
the chapter contained the ſame article (45). What cg 
followed upon it? Why, the chapter of Liege revoked (45) Ib. p. 67, 
the permiſſion given to the Fathers of the Oratory to efta- | 
bliſh themſekves in that city (46). The impreſſion which „ | 
the calumnies of the Fefuits Memorial, confirmed by the (45) Ib, p, 68, 
anſwer of the magiſtrates of Mons made upon them, no — 
doubt inclined the chapter to this alteration of opi- 

nion; and there is a great deal of reaſon to believe that 

the article relating to the Divine motherhood of the holy 

Virgin, was, of all others, that which gave the greateſt 

horrour, and contributed moſt to incline them to the excluſion | 
of thoſe Fathers. . (47). The Feſuits had ſo violently (47) Ib. p. 69. 
accuſed the Fathers of the Oratory of Neftorianiſm, that 

they omitted nothing which might confirm that calumny, 

and ſpread it among ſi the people, as well at Bruſſels as 

at Mons .. . . Father Coemans, a Jeſuit, preaching in 


(43) Ib. þ. 67, 


Flemiſh (48) in the church of Sablon, during the octawe of (48) At Bruſſel 


the dedication of that church, employed part of his ſermon in the year 
to 1 r up the people againſt ſome pretended innovators ; 169. 
who, as he aſſured them, were then upon reviving the 
Hereſy of Neſtorius, which conſiſted in denying the holy 
Virgin to be the mother of GO D. In the work I have 
quoted, may be ſeen very ample proofs of the care the 
Jeſuits have taken to decry the Fathers of the Oratory 
in Mons, as rank Neſtorians. _ „ 

[H] 4 miniſter of Rotterdam brought the ſame accuſa- 
tion againſt a miniſter of Utrecht.] See the book inti- 
tuled, An Apology for the Sieur Saurin, miniſter of the 
Walloon church at Utrecht, againſt the accuſations of Mon- 


ſieur Furieu. It was printed in 1692. There are to 


be found in it three articles of accuſation ; the laſt of 


which contains four hereſies, namely, Pelagianiſm (49), (40) The 4 


Neſtorianiſm (50), the civil toleration of ſects (5 1), gy of the Sieur 


and the hereſy of the Sacramentarians (52). As our Saurin, pag. 72. 


preſent ſubject relates only to the ſecond of theſe, I 


ſhall take no notice of the other three. Let us ſee (50) Ib. . 78. 
51) Ib. p. 38, 
hereſy; but that he firmly believes Neſtorius innocent (52) Ib. 5. 9. 


therefore what the perſon accuſed anſwers as to Neſto- 
rianiſm. He declares plainly that he condemns this ( 


of it. In the aſſembly at the Hague, convened to examine 

Monfieur Furieu's accuſation of Monſieur Facquelet, I de- 

clared, ſays he (53), for Neftorius againſt St Cyril; but (53) Ib. P. 78. 
J did not declare for Neftorianiſm againſt the ſentiment of © 

the church. I ſaid Neſtorius ſeemed to me more ortho- 

dox than St Cyril, becauſe the doctrine of the former ap- 

peared more conformable to ours, than that of the latter. 

It is plain, that if I err, it is an error in fact, and not 

in opinion (54) . . But, it will be ſaid, what intereſt (54) Ib. P. 79. 
can you have for thus maintaining the reputation of Neſlo- 

rius, in oppoſition to a Father, who has been acknowledged 

for a ſaint, and to a general council? To which Tanſwer, 


the intereſt of truth and juſtice. I am werily perſuaded, 


that whoever ſhall read without prejudice what we have 
remaining of St Cyril's and Neftorius's writings, will 
find the — orthodox, and the former an Heretic, and 
an Eutychian, or at leaft that he will agree it to be 
infinite more eaſy to give an orthodox interpretation to 
the propoſitions Meſlorius than to thoſe of St Cyril. I am 
neither the only one, nor the firſt of this opinion, and 
whenever it ſhall be neceſſary, I can produce ſome au- 


thors, both antient and modern (55), whoſe authority (55) See the at- 
will at lea ſt fplit the difference between theſe tao pa- tic RODON. 


triarchs. If Neſtorius then be orthodox, and St Cyril 
an Heretic, my zeal for the truth in general, obliges me 
not to conceal this in particular: aue ought to call light 
light, and dar. ſi darkneſs, Moreover, this is à truth 
from whence d 14ay raw two great advantages againſt 
the church of mne. The firſt is, that it annuls the autho- 
rity of St (H, one of the chief introducers of idolatry 

inte 


(42) Ib. Pag. 6 55 
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are 


_ thoſe who were 


the epithet of 


NESTORIUS. — We 
been alike, The accuſations were ſet aſide, without the accuſers being cenſured [I]. 
It ſeems thoſe that were brought againſt a certain tranſlator of the Homilies of St 
Chryſoſtome in the year 1693 were better grounded ; for he wrote a letter. to the arch- 
biſhop of Paris, in which he acknowledged that through inadvertency he had committed ſome 
faults in his tranſlation, which, contrary to his intention, might ſtrike at the eſſential parts of 
religion. Wherefore he thought himſelf obliged to make a ſolemn recantation of them to ſecure 
the reputation of his faith; declaring that his errors are purely perſonal, and that they ought 


into the Chriſtian church. The ſecond, that by convicting 

the Fathers of the council of Epheſus of the Eutychian he- 

reſp, equally condemned by the Proteſtants and Papiſts, 

we undermine the foundation of Popery, which is the infal- 

lible authority of general councils. Fuſtice and charity 

alſo oblige us to defend oppreſſed innocence, and to make 

it appear, that Neflorius may have been condemned by a 

council without being guilty ; and that our modern Divines 

may take the part of Neſtorius, rejecting the errors at- 

460 Ib. e. 82. tributed to him (50) . . . As for what regards the in- 
655 tention of Meſtorius, I muſt judge it innocent, becauſe I 
can ſee no reaſon to judge it guilty. But Monſieur Furieu 

has choſen, with a great many others, the ſtrongeſt fide. 

Neftorius had neither the majority nor authority for him; 

he abas born down by the weight of St Cyril's cabal. We 

= then, for form-ſake, conclude he was an Heretic, 

 ewhether he auill or no, and go dive into his heart to find 

there ſome wicked intentions, whereof no foot-fteps appear 

either in his words or actions. This ſame author ſhows, 

in another book of his, that he is more againſt Neſto- 

(5 Examen de rius than his accuſer. I have proved, ſays he (57), in 


| Theologie de my apology, that the title of Mother of Go p is agreeable 


Mr Jurieu, Pag. 2g the holy Virgin, and that it is grounded on the word of 
$66. GOD, and the nature of the myſtery ; whereas Monfieur 
9? = Furieu,in his Paſtoral Letters, flies out with extream vio- 


lence againſt this way of ſpeaking in the language of the 


church, looking upon it as the cauſe of the moſt criminal he- 


reh. Some few pages after, he ſets down the paſſage out 
of thoſe Paſtoral Letters; which I ſhall ſet down after 
him, as well for the information of my reader, as to 
make it appear I have good authority for what I have 
ſaid of Neſtorius. He awas, without doubt, unadviſed, 
and, G O D forbid, we ſhould fall into the ſame error, 
F it be true, that he has aſcribed two perſons to F ESUS 
CHRIS J, as well as two natures. Neither do wwe 
deny, that the holy Virgin may, in a good ſenſe, be termed 
the Mother of Go p, fince ſhe is mother f F E SUS 


CHRIST, who is GOD. But it was, however, 


an unhappy temerity in the Fathers of the Vth century, to 
introduce new terms. The holy Virgin is no where in the 
New Teflament called. the Mother of Go p, but only 

_ the mother of JESUS. They ought to hawe ſtopped there. 
For this title of Mother of Go p has ſomething in it that 
ſhocks, and is repugnant to the idea of GOD, who cannot 
have a mother. And indeed GO D did not think fit to 


beſtow his bleſſing on the falſe wiſdom of thoſe Fathers. 


On the contrary, he has permitted the moſt extrava- 
gant and criminal of all the idolatries of Antichriſt, to 
(53) Jurieu, ci- take it's riſe from thence (58). Let us conclude with 
wy Saurin, the following words of Mr Saurin. The zealous and 
lil peg. 39. «© charitable Mr Jurieu, animated by his informin 
ee the 16th Pa- f 5 n 
ftoral Letter of ſpirit, will needs have me examined upon this head. 
the year 1687, *© I am contented to be ſo ; for I fear not to come to 
Lag. 364, Edit, the touch as he does. I will not fly, as he has done, 
3 2 the „from ſeveral ſynods. I will not make uſe of a 
L N © thouſand fetches, nor have recourſe to artifice, or 
blowing year, violence to exempt myſelf from a law, impoſed on 
he ſpeaks more all the Faithful, eſpecially upon Divines, to give 
rongly againſt © an account of their faith. I am for an anathema 
with all my heart, not againſt Neſtorius, but againſt 
* Neſtorianiſm (59). I ought not to omit, that be- 
k a teſtimony of his Ortho- 


for introducin 


Mother of Cod. fore Monſieur Saurin obtaine 
| doxy from the ſynods, the public was very well ſatiſ- 
(59) Saurin, ubi fied that he was an Anti-Neſtorian. | | 
= Pas. 795, Conſult a letter which was printed at Amſterdam in 
1701 (60), under the title of The Scrupulous Proteſtant, 


3 


to 


ther of Gop. We have ſeen that this ſlander contri- 


buted very much towards hindering their obtaining at 


Liege, the eſtabliſhment that had been granted them. 

The accuſation in itſelf was one of the moſt important, 
according to the principles and practices of the Ro- 

miſh communion (62). It is natural therefore to (62) See the Dit. 
expect, that the commiſſioner neglected nothing to dif- fenden propoted 
cover the authors of this accuſation, and yet we are 8e 1 
1 , © © Steyaert, Part :, 
going to ſee he never once troubled his head about Pag. 106, 

the matter. Obſerve how he was treated: The 

buſineſs * was to know, whether the Fathers of 

the Oratory were new Neſtorians, who held, and 

taught thoſe under their inſtruction, that the holy 

Virgin was not mother of Go p, or whether they 

had been falſely charged with this hereſy, as well 

by public ſermons as reports ſpread abroad ; and 

who were thoſe that ſo charged them with this ac- 

cuſation. What juridical proceedings have you ob- 

ſerved in making an enquiry, which might give the 

archbiſhop, who commiſſioned you, an occaſion to 

puniſh the Fathers of the Oratory, if they were con- 

victed of this damnable hereſy; or, in caſe they 

were found innocent, to make them reparation for the 

ſlander, from thoſe who had ſo falſely ſlandered 

them, and to ſubje& their accuſers to canonical pe- 

nalties? But this enquiry you never made in any 

legal manner, becauſe you could find none guilty 

but the Jeſuits, and ſome magiſtrates of Mons, 
Who had lent them their names, to confirm what 

the Jeſuits of Liege had made the chapter of that 

city believe, that the Fathers of the Oratory in the 

© Low-Countries, founded by cardinal de Berulle, held 

* ſeveral opinions, diſallowed by the holy church; and, 

* among others, that the holy Virgin is not_the mother of | 

* GOD (63) The author names afterwards (64) a (64) Ib. p. 98. 
counſellor, who had been conſiderably concerned in 
the accuſation, and who preſſed him to proceed againſt (64) Pag. 99. 
him, to the end he might be fully juſtified by the diſco” 

very of the firſt author of this defamation 3 but it is 

objected to him, that notwithſtanding the many 

inſtances and requeſts repeated to him ſeveral times 

by this counſellor, he obſtinately refuſed to make 

any enquiry. Let us hear the Janſeniſt ſpeak (65). (65) Ibid, Peg. 
An accuſation of hereſy, and of an hereſy ſo impious, 104. 

* as that of Neſtorius, may be a good thing, and even | 

* neceſlary, providing it be true and well-grounded ; 

* whereas it muſt be abominable when it is falſe. Now 


S h 1m SG a aA , Sa S 9a a & a ae me 


being required by a man of honour to do him juſtice, 


upon an accuſation which had been fathered upon 

him, you told him that was not neceſſary, aſſuring 

© him, that there was not the leaſt foundation iniaginable 

to charge the Fathers of the Oratory, nor their adbe- 

rents, on the point of the Neftorian here; and, that the 

© report which had been raiſed, appeared to you altogether 

extravagant, none of their adverſaries having pre- 

© ſumed to maintain, or attempted to prove what they 

«* afferted. Why then was nothing of this to be found 

in the account you gave in of your charge (66) ? (66) fe 6.6 Fats 

Why was no mention made there, that you had ac- treatiſe of Mon- 

* knowledged, that the eighteenth article (which was, ſieur Steyaert's, 

that the Fathers of the Oratory refuſed to give the Holy where he gives 

Virgin the title of Mother of Go p, allowing her only m account of his 

| . . commiſſion to 

* that of Mother of CHRIS Tr) is a manifeſt calumny a- the archbiſhop of 

gainſt thoſe Fatherss none of their adverſaries having Cambtay. 

© dared to maintain, or attempted to prove, what they _ 

* afferted ? You could not deny, but that there was a 

great noiſe about this Neſtorian hereſy, which was 

charged upon the Fathers of the Oratory : and tho? 

you was ſenſible this report was falſe, yet you con- 

tented yourſelf with only a verbal declaration to 

a private man, that it ſeemed altogether extravagant 6 Due 

* to you. Is it then a meer piece of extravagance, (97 8 e 

* which deſerves only to be laughed at, and not a 10). See alſo 

diabolical malice, that ought to be puniſhed, to the ſecond part 

* ſpread abroad a report, that a congregation of of the Difficul- 

« prieſts believe a thing which they could not believe, 6 7 * 8 

« without having loſt all ſenſe of religion (67) ?... „e. 
There 


> 0 


9 


(5) Beauval's 
Hiſt. of the 


Works of the 
Learned, Nov. 


1693, Pag 138. 


(68) Ibid. Pag. 
107. 5 


NES TOR IUS 


* 1 4 

* — 2 = 8 Po . 
N * 
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to be attributed to. none but himſelf (b) [X J. You will find at large in Moreris Dictio- 
nary what relates to Neſtorius, and his followers ; for which reaſon I ſhall ſay nothing 
of them. Conſult alſo Monſieur du Pin, who has met with ſome inconveniences in 
acting the part of an impartial hiſtorian [L. I am willing to believe the encomium of 
Mother of Gop, has contributed to the extraordinary honours which have been 


paid to the holy Virgin; but it ſeems to me, that they might have fallen into the 


lame worſhip, if no other title had been given her than that of mother of JESUS 


CHNISsT [M |. 


There being thus found, a ſet of men ſo wicked, as, 
without any proof, to charge a thing ſo little credible, 
and ſo very icandalous, upon the Fathers of the Ora- 
* tory, it was of the laſt importance for appeaſing the 
* diſturbances in the city of Mons, and undeceiving the 
common peo ple in the ill opinion they had been made 
© to coniceive of theſe Fathers, that the authors of this 
« diabolical calumny ſhould be detected, to the end 
they might be puniſhed, purſuant to the canons ; and 
that a ſtop might be thereby put to all future ſlanders, 
* which occaſion the committing of ſo many ſins. 
Why then, being legally required to give an ac- 
count of what you had in charge, and which your 
duty obliged you to do, did you refuſe it? Why 
« alſo, not being able to ſay any thing upon this ac- 
cuſation, the moſt important of all, but what would 
© be to the advantage of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
© and to the confuſion of the Jeſuits, did you chuſe to 


ſpeak nothing at all of it in your Memorial? See 


how great is your juſtice, and pretended exemption 

from all partiality, in that which ought to have been 

the chief point of your commiſſion ? 

This author having thus preſſed hard the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray's commiſſioner, and having ſhown, 
with the cleareſt evidence, the fraudulent manner in 
which this commiſſion was executed, points out the 


main ſpring of this unfairneſs. Thoſe who know you 


better, ſays he (68), than the archbiſhop of Cambray, 
awho choſe you for this employ, expected nothing elſe from 
you. They know your policy and lowe for your honour, 
make you act two different parts. You would think your- 
ſelf diſtonoured, if in the poſt you are in, you did not 


maintain the found doctrine of your Faculty againſt the evil 


opinions of their adverſaries ; and this is what you have 
done in ſeveral of your theſes. But the apprehenſion of 
bringing ſuch troubles upon yourſelf, as might difturb your 
repoſe, makes you buckle to thoſe very perſons, whoſe opi- 
nions you condemn, leſt they ſhould injure you by their 
credit. "Newer did this cunning of your's ſhow itſelf 
more than on this occaſiun. The Fathers of” the Ora- 
gory had neither the power, nor the will to hurt you ; 


and you could nat do them juſtice without offending thoſe who 


ewould hade had both, if you had not pleaſed them. You 
abere in a manner under a neceſſity of abandoning the 
aveaker fide, that you might not diſoblige the ſtronger. You 
abere obliged, to flight the proofs of the formers innocence, 


as you did, and to favour the latter, by diſſembling their 


horrible flanders and calumnies. This is to know how to 


live, according to the way of the world: but ought not 


92. 
Pſalm loxvi, 
ver. 2. 


you to apprehend this reproach of the GOD of Fudpes, 
* uſque quo judicatis iniquitatem, & facies peccato- 
rum ſumitis? How long will ye judge unrighteouſly ? 


| How long will ye have regard to the power of ſinners, by 


making them appear innocent while they are moſt crimi- 
nal? This is what that Hebraiſm, facies peccatorum 
ſumere, ſignifies : and it is this reſpect of perſons, which 
is fo often, and ſo ſeverely condemned in the holy Scrip- 
tures 3; when, thro timidity, or ſuch like confiderations, 
the balance is made to incline to that fide, which has the 
greater power, tho the other has the better cauſe. | 

This picture repreſents a great many people. They 
are ſenſible of the wrong done by a falſe accuſer ; 
they deteſt him, and whiſper all the ill imaginable 
of him in their friends ears; but yer, if it be in his 


power, either to hurt or diſſerve them, they will be 
' ſure, in caſe of their being his judges, to pronounce 


no ſentence that may diſgrace him. They have a 
thouſand artifices of evading, a thouſand methods of 
embarraſſing and perplexing matters: which ſhows, 
that the influence of power over juſtice, is a malady 
almoſt incurable in mankind ; and therefore men in 


power will never be afraid of ſpreading uſeful ca- 


jumnies. You ſee how a ſlander, cunningly ma- 
naged, has ſhut the gates of Liege againſt the Fathers 
of the Oratory. | 


Divers 


Note, That the archbiſhop of Cambray, did by a 
definitive ſentence on the twelfth of November 1692, 
declare theſe pretended Neſtorians innocent; yet he 
condemned no perſon by name to make them repara- 
tion. See the ſixth chapter of the eighth tome of, The 


Practical Morality of the Feſuits. 


[K] The tranſlator of the Homilies of St Chryſoſtome 


Has declared, that his errors ought to be attributed to no 
body but himſelf.) The author who recanted after this 


manner was Mr Fontaine, and had formerly been ſecre- 

tary to Mr Arnaud and Mr de Sacy (69). It was this (69) HR. of th 
gave occaſion to the Jefuit, who publiſhed a book in- Works of the 
tituled, Neftoriani/m revived, to confound the tranſla- Learned, fir 


tor of the Homilies of St Chryſoſtome, with the Gentle- ps "A 1693, pop, 


men of Port-Royal ; and that was the reaſon which 
induced this tranſlator to declare expreſsly, that there 


was no body guilty but himſelf. 


II] Monſicur du Pin, who ſuffered ſome inconveniences 

in acting the part of an impartial Hiſtorian.) I am 

not very well acquainted with the particulars of the 

matters which were laid to his charge; and there- 

fore I have only touched upon them by the by, but I 

refer my reader to one of our Journaliſts (750) who has (70) Hift. of the 

mentioned ſome of them, and particularly the accuſa- Works of the 

tion of his having too much favoured Neſtorius. Learned, for 
[M] They might have fallen into the ſame worſhip, N bd 2, Pt 


. n 140, 141, 142; 
if no other title had been given her than that of Mother of — 3 


fer May 


FESUS CHRIST.] I have already ſpoken of this in 1693, pag. 526, 


my firſt remark, but it will not be amiſs here to touch 527, 528. Se 
it over again. I believe, I may fay, el Mercury 
putes between Neſtorius and St Cyril, have not ſerved fi June 169;, 
to augment the honours of the Hely Virgin but by pag. 660, & 
accident. - Theſe two prelates did not contend about ſeg. The diſ- 
any point of devotion : their quarrel had no relation courſe ef Mor- 

| * 2 ſieur Lamoignen 
to worſhip; and ſuppoſing, that, at that very time, 


advocate- general, 


the Holy Virgin had been invocated, Neſtorius did not requiring the fup- 


pretend to alter that cuſtom, nor did St Cyril require preſſion of Mon- 


it to be enlarged. The difference between them was ficur du 8 
about a ſpeculative opinion: one apprehended the con- 2 tg 8 
founding the two natures of Jesus Cur1sT ; and the / 
other feared the human nature of our Saviour would 

be looked upon as a perſon. Worſhip had nothing to 


do in this matter: Neftorius, as infatuated as he ſeemed 


to be with his opinion, was ſo inclinable to prant the Holy 
Virgin the honours which were publickly paid her, that, in 


His diſgrace, he ſeemed diſpoſed to reflore to her the title of 


Mother of Goo, rather than give occaſim of leſſening 1 
her worſhip by perſiſting in that refuſal (71). Theſe (7in Bulet, Of 
are the words of a French prieſt, who wrote a trea- the Devotion du 
tiſe of the devotion due to the Holy Virgin, as ra- ©? the ho) Vi 


tionally as any one of his profeſſion could do. He gin, pag. 33 F | 


confeſſes Neſtorius required no diminution of her wor- 
ſhip ; and he might likewiſe have acknowledged, that 
this Heretic retained all the foundations of wor- 
ſhip, which St Cyril would have : for the worſhip of 
the Holy Virgin can be founded only on a ſuppo- 
ſition that Go p had done all for her in Heaven, which 
an elected king could do for his mother on earth, if he 
ſhould declare and inſiſt that he would have her who 

ve him life, whatſoever might be her former con- 

ition, to be acknowledged for queen-mother, and 

that he would grant her whatſoever ſhe ſhould aſk of 
him. From that very minute ſhe would be raiſed to 
ſuch a degree, as ſhould place her above all princeſſes, 
ducheſſes, and other perſons of the kingdom, except 
the king; and her intereſt would have no bounds. 
The honours paid her would exceed all the ſubmiſſion 
paid to other ſubjects. No body would go about to 
amuie himſelf with inquiries, whether ſhe were the 
real mother of the king's ſoul or not : it would be 
thought ſufficient to acknowledge her to be the king's 
mother, and in poſſeſſion of all the authority due to ſo 
high a rank. The application of this to Neſtorius is 
not very difficult. If, in rejecting the title of Mother 


of GOD, he retains that of Mother of CHAISV＋, 


he 


that the diſ- alſo in the Hi- 


44, RT 
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Divers conſiderations incline me to believe the juſtneſs of this thought; for the more I 
enquire into the reaſons that could favour the progreſs of the worſhip of the Virgin Mary, 
the more I find that there is in the nature and conſtitution of man a very ſtrong diſpoſition. 
to produce that worſhip [NJ, and to increaſe it prodigiouſly, and from thence I con- 
clude, that even without the aſſiſtance of thoſe epithets, which have been very uſeful to 


it, it might have rooted itſelf deeper and deeper, and produced fruit in abundance. 


he retains all the foundations of worſhip ; for, he will 
ay, to be the Mother of IEsus Cnr1sT is the ſame 
thing as to be the mother of him, to whom all power 
(-»: Goſpel of has been given both in Heaven and in Earth (72), 
St Matthew, who reigns over all things, as well over angels as 
hap. Kb, men: and conlequently, if Gop has been pleaſed, 
1 that the mother of JESUS CHRISH ſhould be inveſted 
with the quality of queen-mother and queen-regent, 
and that ſhe ſhould fully enjoy a maternal authority 
over her ſon: ſhe muſt be above all other creatures ; 
and, in a condition, to ſhower down on mankind 
whatever benefits ſhe pleaſes. I cannot ſee, that St Cyril 
could place the worſhip of the holy Virgin upon a 
Me. rbefe more ſolid foundation than this (73). It was not on 
„ 5 Myn- account of the Divine nature, that IEsus CHRIST, on 
6 Balli de la the day of his aſcenſion, declared, that all power was 
Derotion a la given him; for, as he was G0 p, he could acquire 
S. Vier, 4k 1» nothing, being in poſſeſſion of all things from all eter- 
5 9 nity. It was then on account of his being man that 
© of Mitker of he was eſtabliſhed plenipotentiary : it was on his ſoul 
Gd gives the that God conferred that power, in as much as it was 
holy Virgin 2- his pleaſure that all the deſires of his foul ſhould be 
den e efficacious and operative: and conſequently, to be 
- tures is not only 1 1 5 
gen to ſhow the aſſured of the univerſal authority of the holy Virgin, 
point of elevation jt is ſufficient to believe, that the humanity of IE Sus 
in the glory ſhe CHRIST refuſes his mother nothing, and that it is as 
g oo 12 obedient to her as the beſt ſon could be. If the de- 
2 oft. votion of the Socinians ſhould ever incline to feſtivals, 
where ſhe may proceſſions, images, pilgrimages, &c. they would do 


intercede with the ſame for JesUus CHRisT, as the church of Rome 
her fon, for all 


| ) h - : - | ir 1 
e oh that they do not believe him to be Gop; for it is 


Divine Saviour enough, if he reigns with full power, and is the 
are called to the, diſpenſer of all good things thro' the Divine inſtitution. 
fame ſtate of glo- If Mr Baillet will but take the pains to reflect on 
what I have ſaid, I am fatished he will alter ſome- 
thing in the following paſſage of his work. When 
the church maintained the holy Virgin, at the council of 
Epheſus, in the quality of Mother of Go pb, againſt the 


injuſtice of the herefiarch Neſtorius, Tho endeavoured to 


rob her of that glorious title, it was no leſs her intention 

and wiew to preſerve the foundation of the worſhip, 

 ewhich the Faithful paid to the Holy Virgin, than to eſta- 

(74) Bullet, itid, 6/3/þ a belief of the unity of the perſon of CHRIST (74). 
pax. 3, Perhaps, he would furniſh me with views which I have 
| not, and which would make me change my opinion. 
Now obſerve how, I believe, the diiputes between 

Neſtorius and St Cyril have by accident augmented 

the honours of the holy Virgin upon Earth. The 

title of Mother of GOD, conteſted for ſome time, 

and at length victorious, and confirmed by the canons 

of the councils, made more impreſſion than it did 

before: it became a matter of great importance; the 

vanquiſhed party was looked upon as impious, and the 

conquerors as the patrons of piety ; the victory was 

_ - boaſted of, and this part of the faith fortified, as a 

breach, whence the enemy had been repulſed, and 

where he might give a ſecond aſſault. Run thro' 

the whole Hiſtory of the church, and you will find, 

that in all ages thoſe diſputes, which have not been 

viQorious, have only ſerved to redouble abuſes. I 

| have given the reaſon of it: and this puts me in mind 
% Omittere of ſeveral cities, which, in order to preſerve their pri- 
potius prævalida vileges, have oppoſed burthenſome edicts: they have 
& adu}ta vitia, only given a pretence to the ſovereign for bridling them 
ut palam fer! With citadels; which has rendered their condition yet 
quibus flagitis Worſe than it was before. The author of the maxim, 
impares eſſemus. Nunguam tentabis ut non perficias, was no fool. See 


Jacit. Annal. the margin 
lib. 171. cap. lin, y (75): 


— 


To confirm what I have been ſaying, that thoſe 
(76) If 1 d not who attack old errors in religion, run the hazard of 
peak of the mig. cauſing them, by accident, to take deeper root; I 
dle conditions be. Obſerve, that the followers of a falſe worſhip may be 
— theſe two Oppoſed, either during the hotteſt effort of their zeal, 

me 5 or when a lukewarm remiſſneſs has brought them to 
may apply dene indifference (76). In the firſt caſe, is to be appre- 
them in propor- hended, what may happen, where one is oppoſed in 


| ws what I tay the height of his fury. The reſiſtance he meets with 


the extreams. does but render him more furious. 


VOL. IV. Ne. XCIX. 


practiſes towards his holy mother. It matters not 


them ; now that is conteſted, they cannot live without 


man is nothing but a ſcene of viciſſitudes; but not- 


As 


Bacchz bacchanti ſi velis advorſarier, 
Ex inſana inſaniorem facies, feriet ſæpius: 


Si obſequare, uni reſolvas plaga (77). (77) Plautus in 


Amphit. Act. II. 


; | Sc. II. ver. 71. 
When the mad prieſteſs runs about the ſtreets, | 


And deals her Bloau to ew' ry one ſhe meets, 
Take it in peace, and let the dame march on, 


Her fury croſs'd will give ycu ten for one. 


Hunc avus, hunc Athamas, hunc cætera turba ſuorum 

Corripiunt dictis, fruſtraque inhibere laborant. 
Acrior admonitu eſt; irritaturgque retenta 

Et creſcit rabies, moderaminaque ipſa nocebant. 

Sic ego torrentem, qua nil obſtabat eunti, 

Lenius, & modico ſtrepitu decurrere vidi: 

At, quacunque trabes, obſtructaque ſaxa jacebant, 


Spumeus, & fervens, & ab obice ſævior ibat (78). (78) Ovid Meta- 
| mor. lib. 111. 


Thus did th unhallow'd wretch thoſe rights profane N 
His friends diſſuade his blaſphemies in vain ; | 
In vain his grandfire urg d him to give o'er 
His impious threats, the wwretch but raves the more. 
So have 1 ſeen a river gentiy glide, | 
In a ſmooth courſe, and inoffenſroe tide ; 
But if with dams its current ave reſtrain, 
It bears down all before, and foams almg the plain. 
SEWELL, 


In the ſecond caſe the danger is of waking a ſleeping 


dog, I mean of reviving a dying paſſion. 


Conſider a little the conduct of thoſe huſbands, whoſe 
conjugal love is almoſt extinguiſhed. They poſſeſs their 
wives as if they poſſeſſed them not: they have for 
them a great deal of indifference, and it may be a great 


deal of averſion. But if any one ſhould be for tempting 


them away, if they hear at their return home that they 
have eloped with ſome young galant, then they loſe 
all manner of patience, are full of defires to recover 
them, and fill the air with complaints. | 


My poor wife, alas] what is become of her (70) ? (79) See the Me- 
| gs | moirs of the du- 
Then they preſently ſet the ſerjeants or bailiffs at work, chefs of Mazarin. 
and involve themſelves in vexatious ſuits. There is no 
more lukewarmneſs nor indifference to be found in 
their behaviour. They took no notice of their 
wives while no body diſputed the poſſeſſion with 


them (80). | et lis 
[NI There is in the ._.. . conflitution of man a very medien of te 
firong diſpoſition to produce that 3 The life of Ovid, de Reme- 


dio Amoris, 
2 ; . ver. 769, does 
withitanding that inconſtancy, there are certain things vt forget this, 


which being once introduced, grow up very faſt, and /. chat a man 
go on for many ages, in a continual progreſs. This ought to think that 


e 2 ; : > he h val. 
is what cannot be ſaid of innovations, which tend to pA 1 


the reforming public abuſes, or correcting immoralities. noli tibi fingere 
The laws made from time to time againſt luxury and quemquam, 
gaming are of force only at firſt ; they are quickly Inque fuo folam 
broke thro' and tranſgreſſed. Reformations in religion prone veg 
will ſometimes laſt long in reſpect of ſpeculative opi- nem, c. See 
nions; but, in regard to practical morality, they the ſequel above, 
come ſpeedily to their perfection, and to their full r of the 
growth, and then ſucceeds as ſwift a relapſe, and 'a THT 2 
ſtate of corruption which requires a new reformation. citat, (143) of the 
The ſtrict morals of the primitive Chriſtians, their article L U- 
ſobriety, their chaſtity, their humility, &c. appeared THE R. 
in their greateſt luſtre, during the lives of the apoſtles ; 
but from that time they degenerated every day; ſo 
that, in the IVth century, there was no great difference 
between the morals of Chriſtians, and thoſe of other 
people. The Reformed in France, in the XVIth 
century, were at firſt very regular in their morals : 
they abſtained from gaming, drinking, ſwearing, 
dancing, &c. 'The military laws, which the prince 
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NESTORIUS 


(c) Printedat Pa- As for the reſt, I muſt not forget, that, ſince the firſt edition of my Dictionary, there 


to. 
(d) A Jeſuit. 


(e) Pag. 551, 
5 52. 


(81) See Varil- 


ris in 1698, in has been publiſhed an Hiſtory of Neſtorianiſm (c) compoſed by Father Lewis Doucin (4), 


in a marginal note of which, may be ſeen (e) what I have ſaid above (/) concerning 


the miſunderſtanding of Neſtorius and St Cyril. 


of Condè cauſed to be obſerved in the beginning of 
the civil wars, in the reign of Charles IX, were ad- 
mirable ($1). The ſoldiers were obliged to live in 


las's Hiftory of the greateſt regularity imaginable, and their leaſt faults 


Charles IX. Tom. 
r. pay. m. 193. 
ad ain, 1 562. 


(82) Compare 
this with citat. 
(13) of the article 
ALESIUS. 


(83) Gourds for 
example. 


(84) Creſcit oc- 
culto velut arbor 
vo. 


; rat. Od. XII, 
lib. i. 


(82) This is ac- 
cording to the 
doctrine of the 
ſchool-Philoſo- 
phers. 


were puniſhed ſeverely : but all theſe fine things were 
of ſhort duration, like children that die in their cra- 
dles (8 2), or plants, which ſhoot up prodigiouſly in 
a few days, and yet wither and die away before the 
end of the ſummer (83). It would be better for them 


to grow by little and little, after the manner of trees, 


which are deſigned by nature to be of long dura- 
tion (84). The reaſon is eaſily given why a rigid 
diſcipline, and a great reformation of manners 1s like 
a ſtraw-fire, which quickly blazes, but as quickly loſes 
its force: it is becauſe too ſtrict an attachment to 
modeſty, temperance, and auſterity, is a violent tate : 
now, according to the Philoſophers maxim, ſuch a 
ſtate cannot be laſting, nullum violentum durabile. 
They (85) mean, by a violent ſtate, a ftate contrary 
to the inclinations of nature, a place of exile, an ex- 
ternal and ſuperior force, which detains a body out of 
its proper element, but which cannot prevent 1ts ten- 
dency to return to it, and its continual reſiſting and 
weakening this external force, till at laſt it over- 


powers it, and then moves to the place, where its na- 


piſt. X, lib. I, 
ver. 24. 


tural inclination carries it. 


Heavy bodies, thrown 
from the earth, which fall again when the im- 
pulſe which carries them becomes of leſs force 
than their own internal gravity, are made uie of 
by the Philoſophers for an example to explain this 
doctrine. We may therefore compare the retormation 
of manners to the impulſe that carries a ftone upwards. 
The paſſions, naturally implanted in mankind, con- 
tinually oppoſe the practice of a ſevere morality, and 
are a gravity that will bring men quickly down to 
their primitive condition, ſhould any fit of zeal o 

reformation ſhoot them up towards Heaven, ; 


Naturam expellas furca tamen uſque recurret (86). 


With doubled force ſhe will return again, 


Strive to expel ſtrong nature, tis in vain, : 
And conquering riſe above the proud diſdain. 


From whence we muſt conclude, that the innovation, 


introduced into Chriſtianity, by eſtabliſhing the wor- 


(87) See Mr Baſ- 
nage's Hiſtory of 
the Church. 
book xwitt, chap. 
Xt. - 


ſhip to the Virgin three or four hundred years more 
or leſs, after the aſcenſion of Jesus CHRISTH (87), 
has been countenanced by the natural and mechanical 


diſpoſitions of mankind, fince it has made a continual 


and prodigious progreſs, and ſtill ſubſiſts at this very 
time in all the full vigour it ever obtained. There 


is no conceiving that if it had not met with very great 


ConNJECTURES 
upon the cauſes 
of the progreſs 0 
the worſhip of 

the holy Virgin, 


diſpoſitions in the human paſſions, it could have made 
ſuch progreſs, deſtitute as it was of all ſupport from 
Scripture and authentic tradition. This has moved 
ſome curious wits to enquire what thoſe natural modi- 
fications of the ſoul of man might be, which have fa- 
voured the innovations here fooken of ; and this is the 
refult of their enquiries. | s 

In the affair of religion, there is nothing which bet- 
ter ſuits with the ol genius of the people, than re- 
preſenting Heaven to them as reſembling the earth. 
This was the reaſon, that the fancies and caprices of 


the Poets, concerning the marriage of the gods, their 


councils, their diviſions and wack J. paſſed ſo eaſily 
upon the Greeks, and afterwards upon the Romans, 


for articles of faith. It was impoſſible to raiſe man to 


the gods ; and therefore they were to be brought down 
to man; and thus was formed the point of contact 
and center of union. Had it been ſaid, that Go p 

overned the world by ſimple acts of his will; and that 
be was alone in Heaven: this would not have ſatisfied the 
imagination of the people, who have no example of ſuch 
a thing. But if you tell them, that a Gop aſſiſted with ſe- 
veral other Divinities governs the world, that the court of 
Heaven is pompous and magnificent, that every one 
there has his poſt, and does not ſuffer another to en- 
croach upon his employ, they will eaſily believe you ; 

I 


becauſe the mind of man is accuſtomed to the like ideas 
borrowed from what they daily ſee in the government 
of the ſtates, and the courts of great kings. Such 
courts are not without females : we there find a queen- 
mother, and a reigning queen whoſe authority is ſome- 
times equal to that of the king. Thus the people eaſily 
believed what was told them of Cybele and Juno ; and 
becauſe amongſt men the power of a queen-dowager is 


To this the following remark is there 175 . 


ſubjoined, viz. that I ground myſelf upon the authority and teſtimony of Mr du Pin, doctor of 
| the 


generally leſs than that of the reigning queen; hence 


the worſhip of Cybele, mother of the gods, was eſteem- 
ed inferior to that of Juno, ſiſter and wife of Jupiter. 
This wife of Jupiter had abundance of temples under 
different titles (88). It is no wonder, ſince ſhe was 
conſidered as the queen of the world, and as a queen 


(38) See Pauſanias 


in the Index un. 


who intereſted herſelf in the government: and beſides der the werd Ju- 


it is the cuſtom to pay our reſpects to the ladies, with 
greater care and ceremony, than to men of equal qua- 
lity (80). | 

By ſuch prejudices as theſe the Chriſtians have been 
eaſily perſuaded, without any example, or command, 
or permiſſion of Scripture, without any authority of 
the tradition of the firſt ages, that the ſaints in heaven 
are continually employed as mediators betwixt Gop 
and man. We find in the courts of princes, and pro- 
portionally in thoſe of governors, and intendants, that 
nothing is done without the recommendation of a fa- 
vourite, either of a ſecretary cf ſtate, or a ſteward of the 
houſhold, or a lady in waiting, &c. We ſee innu- 
merable inſtances of thoſe miſcarrying who neglect theſe 
interceſſors, and venture to apply directly to the head 


than this to eſtablſh the cuſtom of worſhipping the 
ſaints : all the arguments of a Proteſtant controverſiſt 
will hardly have the fame weight with an Huguenot, 
as with a courtier ; and in general all thoſe who are 


a little acquainted with the way of the world, will 


be affected with the parallel they hear made by their 
pariſh-prieſt betwixt the mediation of ſaints, and the 
recommendation of a great prince's officers. Popular 
notions do very well ſuit with a celeftial court, where 
the angels, apoſtles, and martyrs, are perpetually em- 


ployed in recommending terreſtrial affairs to Gov, in 
ſolliciting the diſpatch of a decree, and putting him 


in mind of this and that, as is uſually practiſed in the 
courts of princes. | 5 

But whilſt you only ſtock Heaven with ſaints and 
angels, maſculine ſollicitors and mediators, you do 
not compleat the popular ideas. Theſe require a 
queen as well as a king (91): a court without wo- 
men is ſomething abſurd, and ſhocks the natural 
taſte with it's irregularities, Conſequently it was na- 
tural that the people ſhould applaud the new invention 
of a mother of IEsuSs CHRIST, eſtabliſhed in Heaven 
the queen of men and angels, and of all nature. This 
hypotheſis filled up the chaſm which was before ap- 
parent in the celeſtial court, and corrected all it's ir- 
regularity. From hence it muſt follow, that the peo- 


ples devotion would immediately flame out for this al- 
It is a general 


mighty and moſt merciful queen. 
and reaſonable pre- poſſeſſion, that women are more 
diſpoſed to charitable actions than men. They are 
incomparably more officious towards the poor, the 
ſick, and the priſoners ; and if there be any favour 
to be beyged, as the life of a deſerter, they are the 
perſons who ſollicit, and take upon them to ſoften 
thoſe in whoſe power it is to fave him. A more 
certain ſucceſs was therefore to be expected from the 
invocation of the holy Virgin, than from any other. 
We need not wonder that the honours paid to her, ex- 
ceed thoſe which the Heathens paid to Juno : for the 
dignity of queen- mother and reigning queen did not 
center in the perſon of Juno; and beſides ſhe was look- 
ed upon as proud, moroſe, and revengeful : whereas the 
holy Virgin was at once queen-mother and queen-con- 
ſort, free from all faults, and abounding with unſpeak- 
able goodneſs, It is very well known, that courtiers 
grow cold and become diſcouraged when a queen has 
too much pride, and is too prone to puniſh. This N 

| the 


no, 


(89) See remark 
[M] of the arti- 
cle JUNO, 


(90), and it is of abſolute neceſſity to make choice of (90) See the re- 
ſome ſubaltern patrons. Nothing has contributed more mark ¶ E] of the 


article D A $- 


(91) Finally, a 
court without la- 
ies is a court 


without a court 


to ſpeak truth. 
Brantome Elagy 
of Francis I, in 
Tom. i, of the 

Memoirs of tht 


French Captains, 


pag. m. 281, 282 


07) T 


ſome at 
Caen, 


(03) 80 


nage, | 
Egliſe, 


cap. x. 


1082 3 
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(94) 1 
Giorius 
this in 
See M1 
Court's 


the biſt 
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the Faculty of Paris, who has indeed ſaid many things of that kind, among ſt others, that 
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Neſtorius, in his declaration, publiſhed before the council of Epheſus, gives a good ſenſe 
to what he had advanced in his ſermons. But that I take no notice that all theſe things have 


the reaſon that Juno could not have ſo many adorers, 
as ſhe would have had, upon the perſuaſion of her be- 
ing a goddeſs, purely beneficent. My reader already 
imagines with what zeal the people contributed to 
build chapels and altars to the holy Virgin, and to of- 
fer her jewels and ornaments of all ſorts ; for, accord- 


ing to the vulgar notions, theſe are things that pleaſe 


women, and this is the way that leads to their 
favour. Let us now take a view of a new device, 
which thoſe liberalities and offerings have given riſe 
to. | | 
The monks and pariſh-prieſts perceiving that the 
devotion to the holy Virgin brought in a great re- 
venue to their cloyſters and churches ; and that it in- 
creaſed in proportion, as the people were more ſtrong- 
ly perſuaded of the authority and goodneſs of this 
queen of the world, laboured with all their induſtry to 
enlarge the notion of this power and inclination to 


do good. The preachers made uſe of all the hyper- 


(h92) There are 


ſome at Rouen, 
Cen, Cc. 


not the leaſt concerned in corrupting them. 


boles and figures that Rhetoric could furniſh, The le- 
gendaries made a collection of all ſorts of miracles: 
the Poets engaged in the deſign; and annual prizes 
(92) were eltabliſhed, for thoie who made the fineſt 
poems in praiſe of the mother of Gop. What was 
at firſt an oratorical fally, or a poetical rapture, be- 
came afterwards an aphoriſm of devotion. The Di- 
vinity profeſſors laid hold on theſe ſubjects, _ 1 * 

"Fig 
came a cuſtom in all deſperate diſeaſes, and all other 
dangers which ſeemed inevitable, of making vows to 


our lady of ſuch or ſuch a place, as alſo when they 


defired children, or any other bleſſing. It happens 
every where, both amongit Infidels and Chrituans, 
that ſome patients, given over by their Phyſicians, re- 
cover from their diſtempers againſt all probability, 
and others by unforeſeen incidents avoid misfortunes 
which were thought to be unavoidable. We fee in 
all countries of the world, that women, who have been 
barren many years, at laſt conceive. 'The vows 1 
am ſpeaking of are a wonderful artifice ; for if they 


effect not a deliverance, there are a thouſand evaſions ; 


as that they were not made with a faith ſufficiently fer- 
ventz c. There is no regiſter kept of thoſe ill ſuc- 


ceſſes, and people are not allowed to attend to them. 
If the ſick perſon recovers, if barren women happen 


to be with child, Sc. this is attributed to the vow: 
the liſt of miracles is enlarged with it in the new edj- 
tion; offerings are multiphed, and deyotion ſpreads 
farther and farther. We have lately learned from the 
Gazettes, that the king of Spain, who was at the very 


point of death, towards the end of September 1700, 
_ eſcaped this danger; and becauſe, amongſt other ob- 


(93) See Mr Baſ- 


nage, Hiſt, de l' 
Eolife, 1, xVilt, 
cap. xi. pag, 


1082; and Mr 


Arnauld, Obje- 
ctions propoſed to 
Steyaert, Part i, 


Pag. 60. 


(94) The Jeſuit 
Olorius has faid 
mis in a, ſermon, 
Mr Drelin- 
wurt's reply to 
the liſhop-of Bel- 
V Fag. 374. 


9 5). See Mr 
Diclincourt, ibid, 


jects of devotion, there was brought to him an image 
of our lady of Beelen, which has but very lately been 
in vogue, his recovery was aſcribed to the efficacy of 
this image. If he had not relapied ſome weeks 
after, and died the firſt of November following, 
this Notre-Dame had acquired a reputation that would 
have eclipſed the reſt; for the preachers would have 
ſet off this miracle with all rhe circumſtances which 
the conjuncture of public affairs might have furniſhed in 
abundance. "Theſe gentlemen have been the great pro- 
moters of this worſhip : it was they, I ſuppoſe, who 


firſt advanced, that JEesus CHR1sT had reſerved judg- 


ment to himlelf, and had left to his mother the whole 
diſtribution of graces : a ſure method to bring over to 
the Virgin all the acts of the moſt tender devotion. 'This 
maxim 1s no longer a meer flight of a Rhetorician, 
grown warm in his pulpit ; it is got into the books 
which are put into the hands of the votaries (93). Is 


any thing more likely to ſtrengthen the worſhip of 


the holy Virgin, than to affirm that Gop gives her 


an infinite number of ſigned blanks, that ſhe may diftribute 


as ſhe pleaſes the things that appertain ta GOD (94). 


The world therefore is indebted to her for ſalvation 


and all other gcod things, and not to Gop ; ſince it 
is ſhe who chooſes the perſons, and puts them down 
with what gratification ſhe thinks fit, in the void ſpace 
of the grant. You will find an infinite number of 
ſuch thoughts in the book I cite (95). The Heathens 
did not deal thus with Jupiter : they faid that in re- 
gard to puniſhment he ated by the advice of 


Father Craſſet (100). 


been 


the other gods; but that he conſulted none of them 
in the caſe of benefits and rewards (96). This is a 


conduct which wiſe men have recommended to mo- 82. off. 18, 
narchs ; and we fee that worldly kings are the imme- i, cap. 42, 43. 


diate authors of a pardon, but they appoint judges for See the remark 
the condemnation of criminals. *ky@ / en. d- LK ] of the ar- 
pt apovTi To per dvd yung eoppevor, axes ro gra 
TpogakTeo Eivat KordCelw. 70 de Ted aaa &- 

Tod idoval, Ii avTs motyTear, Cenſeo itaque wiro 

principi fic agendum, ut fi quis eget coactione, hunc aliis 

punienaum tradat : caterum cum præmia reddenda ſunt 

his qui rem bene geſſerunt, id per ſcipſum faciat (97). (97) Xenophon 
When we call to mind, that the devotion to the Virgin in Hierone, pag. 
is a fruitful ſource of gain to the churches and convents, u. 584. 
we ſhall eafily diſcover the reaſon that has occahoned 
a diviſion ſo different from this, betwixt IRSA s 
CHRIST and his holy mother, with reipe& to 
warrants of juſtice, and patents of grace (98). Nothing 
is more proper than this to make the holy Virgin the 33 pretended 
principal, and almoſt the ſole, object of prayers and vows, that the holy _ 
and pilgrimages, and even of love and of gratitude, Virgin not only 
and of all the internal acts of piety. Let us once #fiributes all 
more conſider the court of princes, the grand model of dt __— 
moſt religions. There are ſome princes who ſuffer them- n 24 = 
ſelves to be ſo engroſſed by a favourite, that they be- the juſtice of 
ſtow no place but upon his recommendation. Preſent God; and thus 
a petition to them yourſelf ; particularize all your ſer- ſhe poets 05 80 
vices; humbly beg, but as a juſt recompence, the :.. . 
government of a town, and they will refuſe it you. fides extends her 
Let but the favourite ſpeak for you the next day, and authority to that 
they will grant it you immediately. When things which Jeſus p 
are reduced to this ſtate in a court, much more pains N 28 
are taken to gain the good graces of the favourite, 

than thoſe of the monarch; and there is a good deal 

of reaſon for this conduct, prudence enjoins it. Nay 

I will go farther yet, and maintain, that both reaſon 

and juſtice require, that ſuch as have obtained the go- 

vernment of a town, by the method I have been men- 

tioning, ſhould think themſelves obliged for it not to 

the prince, their maſter, but to his favourite, and ſhould 


(98) Note, that | 


. reſerve all their gratitude and friendſhip for the favou- 


rite as the true cauſe of their promotion. The prince 
is only a remote and indirect cauſe, an accidental, in- 
definite, and general, cauſe. He is the fountain of au- 
thority, but it is another who determines it, and ap- 
plies it to the benefit and advantage of ſuch and ſuch 
perſons. By this parallel you ſee, that, according to 
the hypotheſis of thoſe doctors, who ſay, that no fa- | 
vours are beſtowed upon earth, but at the nomination (99) Note, that a 
and recommendation of the holy Virgin, it is to her, Agr who gives 
and not to Gop, that each private man owes his good 4% c enen 


* dation of a fa- 
fortune, and that it is for her and not for Gop he „ourite, what he 


ought to have a ſuitable degree of love and gratitude. would refuſe 
He could obtain nothing of Gop, if the Virgin did without this to a 
not intereſt herſelf in it: conſequently it is ſhe who . 
ought to be the object of his devotion: this is founded f 


f d gentleman, but 
on good ſenſe, and the reaſons of it are demonſtrative to the favourite; 
99). 


Is it to be wondered at after this, that the acts therefore the gen- 
of religion have taken in the Romiſh church that tleman cr do 
turn which we find they have? Is not this a true diſ- eg Bn ha = 
covery of their foundation? However it be, the wor- the prince has 
ſhip of the holy Virgin is grown to ſuch a prodigious no pretenſions | 
height, and maintains itſelf to ſo great a degree, that but to the favou- 
the Janſeniſts, who would be offering their opi- "5 gratitude. 
nion upon this ſubject, have gained nothing by it: a Tas 
and for one man who conforms to their limitations, uſe of this exam- 
there are two thouſand, literally ſpeaking who follow, ple, becauſe the 
Conſider, I pray the obſtacles, Jeſuit Craſſet is 
met with in the Sorbonne, when the book of a Spa- 2 of wr vm 
niſh nun was cenſured there (101). The moſt proper 14.9.4 the 
means to put a ſtop to the mifchief, would be to lay author of the 
an interdict on panegyrics, and to oblige the votaries, Virgin's whele- 
who deſire to teſtify their gratitude by their liberalities, h Advice to 


Aube na ber indiſcreet Vo- 
to ſend them not to the Virgin's chapels, but to the Prog ny FA 


hoſpitals. A preacher is not ignorant that his auditors ſurieu in his 
have been often preſent at the panegyrics of our lady, 8 
and have read the fineſt ſermons that have been pub- Pag. 108, & ſeg. 
liſhed upon that ſubject, If therefore he would be 1 
heard and admired, he muſt take a new flight, and — ce — tl 
ſoar higher than all thoſe who went before him; and vative, pag. 19. 
this is a great cauſe of errors. The principal, thin 
would be to forbid, under the pain of Simony, all thoſe (101) See the ar- 
Who ticle AGREDA, 
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been condemned in Mr du Pin, and that be bimſelf bas retratted them, 1 ſhall make an 


Obfervation hereupon [O]. 


It will not be improper to relate what a miniſter of Paris 


alledged againſt a biſhop who ſeemed to accuſe the Proteſtants of renewing the hereſy of 
Neſtorius [P], with reſpect to the epithet of Mother of G op. 


Who ſerve privileged altars, and who preſide over the 


* Synodic. cap. 
. 


+ Synodic. cap. 


iii, iv. 


} Oriental. Ob- 
ject. ad Cyril. 
Anathem. 3. 


(102) Doucin, | 
Hiſt. du Neſto- 
rianiſme, pag. 


552. 


* 


r eee eee 


worſhip, to receive ſo much as the value of a penny 
from any votary. This would be the way to dry up 
the ſources of the legendaries, and preachers, and of 


pretended miracles: but is not this an impracticable 


method? Hoc Opus, hic labor eſt. | 

[O] I will make an obſervation upon a note of Fa- 
ther Doucin.]) When I compoſed the article of Neſto- 
rius, I knew in general that Mr du Pin had been 
brought into trouble, among other reaſons, for ſome 


things he had ſaid concerning this hereſiarch: but I 
knew nothing in particular, either concerning the pro- 
+ Poſitions which had been condemned, or the recanta- 


tions he had been forced to make. I ſcarce know any 
thing farther at preſent ; all the informations I have 


met with are only from the note of Father Doucin. How- | 


ever, I ſhall ay, that to deſtroy the conſequences of this 


doctor of the Sorbonne's teſtimony, it is not ſufficient 


to alledge his retractation; for there are ſome perſons 
who retract for fear of being oppreſſed ; and there are o- 
thers who do ſo from their having been dazzled with 
ſome ſort of reaſonings, which are yet of leſs weight than 
the proofs of their firſt opinion. Upon ſuppoſition, that 
Mr du Pin has changed his opinion, it remains to be 
enquired, whether it was, from his having examined 


the controverſy of Neſtorianiſm, that he was convin- 


ced by internal proofs, of his being miſtaken ; or 
whether it was from his knowing in general, that 
Neſtorius was condemned by a general council, that he 
thought it the duty of a good Roman Catholic to ac- 
quieſce in that, without giving any encouragement to 
dangerous and pernicious diſtinctions of fact and of 
right. In this laſt cafe, his retractation does not pre- 


vent his firſt opinion from being of ſome weight in 


favour of Neſtorius: for we may conclude from it, 


that ſo able a Divine, who had examined the ſubject, 
muſt have been convinced by internal proofs, I mean 


proofs as the proceſs affords, that he had been ſome ſuch 
way miſunderſtood : but I confeſs, that this does not 
form ſo ſtrong an objection as what Father Doucin re- 
lates, concerning the complaints of the antient diſci- 
ples of Neſtorius. They maintain, that the diſ- 
pute betwixt this prelate and St Cyril, was only a 
«* diſpute about words, and that the explication he 
gave to his firſt ſermons was conformable to what 
we at preſent believe . . . . nay farther, they pro- 
duced ſeveral of his writings ; in which he com- 
plains, that his propoſitions “ hawe been mutilated 
and falſified ; that eſſential words have been ſuppreſ- 
ſed, and others added which were none of his own; 
that a ſenſe has been foiſted in quite contrary to his 


prized ; that he makes no ſcruple to give Mary the 
title of Mother of G O D, provided it be not taken 
only in the ſenſe of Arius and Apollinarius. + What 
Neſtorius had ſaid, was conſtantly repeated by Hella- 
dius, Theodoret, Ibas, Irenzus, and others; that 
a thouſand falſhoods had been fathered on Neſtorius; 
that neither he, nor any one that they knew, had 


one only So of Gop ; that the term, I Hpoſtatic 
union, had indeed been rejected as unknown to the an- 
tients, and as ſignify ing a neceſſary and purely na- 
tural union betwixt the two natures; but that St Cy- 
ril himſelf had yielded to the force of his reaſons, 
by ſuppreſſing this term, when the peace of the 
church was treated of (102). It is certain, that 


£c 
to diſ-engage Cyril from the burden this lays upon him 


we muſt have recourſe to the infallibility of councils 


as to the determinations of matters of fact. See the 
obſervations that Father Doucin has advanced to main- 


tain it, and to refute the diſtinctions of the Gentle- 
men of Port-Royal. | 


own; and that by theſe deteſtable artifices Celeftin, 
and others, that is, the Fathers of Epheſus, were ſur- 


ever divided Chriſt, or acknowledged more than 


rius, with regard to the epithet of Mother of G O D.) 
Theſe are the words of Mr le Camus, biſhop of Belley, 
addreſſing himſelf to Mr Drelincourt : * You mutt 
give me leave, by the by, to tell you, that I never 
met with the term Mother of GOD, in your writers; 
that you yourſelf, who ſeem more favourable to this 
Divine Mother, ſtudiouſly avoid it, as a rock ; and 
that in the conferences and converſations I have had 
for thirty years with thoſe of your confeſſion, 
I have found ſuch an averſion to this title, that 
they never make uſe of it; inſomuch, that ſome of 
them being prefied, have denied it not without 
warmth ; as if the Mother of CHRIST, and the 
Mother of Go p were two different things, and that 
CHR1sT was not Gop ; which ſhocks and ftrikes 
the foundation of the hypoſtatic union, and the 
communication of idioms : you may conſider of it, 


A * * X «8 * * * * A * * * 


fectly conformable to that of the antient church, Gufwer to Dre- 
with reſpect to the two natures of JESUS CHRISH in 
the unity of perſon: 2. That, 2% this term, Mother (104%) ny 


of Gop, is not to be found in Scripture ; the thing froni- court, Reply to 


fied by it, is there very clearly expreſſed (105) : 3. "hat the biſhop of By. | 


above ten years ago he had printed a little book, con- le! Anſwer, 
cerning the honour due to the holy and bleſſed Virgin; in 1. 292. 
which treatiſe are theſe words, Ve make no ſcruple 
ſay with the antients, that the Virgin Mary is the Mother 293. 

o GOD (106) : 4. Fhat the biſhop of Belley having | | 


read this book, and yet nevertheleſs expreſſing himſelf (106) Id. ib. pap, 


in the manner he has done, has publiſhed a thing, the 294. 
contrary whereof is an evident truth (107) : 5. That none 


of the Proteſtant do&@rines could be impugned by this file (207 Ib. p. 295 


of Mother of Go p; and that 20 man abell inſtructed in 
their religion will refuſe to give it to the Virgin 
Mary (108). 6. © That if this title of Mother of GO D, 
is not to be met with ſo frequently in our authors, 
as that of Mother of F ESUS, it is not that they are 
ſo ignorant as to imagine that theſe are two different 
things, or two expreſſions which have not the ſame 
ſignification ; or that they are ſo impious as not to 
believe, that Jesus CHRIS is Gop. But they 
uſe this method with religious prudence. They con- 
ſider that, Go b be thanked, this kingdom is not 
afflicted with the Neſtorian peſt : and that there is no 
need at preſent. of ſeeking precautions againſt an er- 
ror which 1s aboliſhed. But that there are ſome per- 
ſons who deiß the Virgin Mary, and make her a 
goddeſs : and that it is to be feared, that the things 
which are in themſelves moſt true, moſt holy, and 
and innocent, may help to encourage them in their | 
error (109).” Finally, that miniſter makes this de- (199) Preis 
claration : I proteſt before G O D, and his holy angels, that Pb. 207. 
1 firmly believe the holy Virgin to be the Mother of God: 
and that I am ready to ſign this truth with my own 
blood. Newertheleſs, I declare, with the greateſt freedom, 
that, for fear of ſcandalizing ignorant perſons, I do not de- 
light to make uſe of theſe terms, without explaining them 
at the ſame time. For all are not capable of underſtand. 
ing what your and our ſchools mean by the communication 
of idioms. Iuſtead of attributing to the perſon aubat be- 
longs to the two natures, whether by miſtake or groſs igno- 
rance, they aſcribe to one of the natures what only agrees 
to the other. When they hear that the Virgin is the 
mother of Gop, they do not preſently comprehend that ſhe 
is not his mother, as he im GOD: but by a confuſed 
notion they imagine 2 is as properly the mother of his 
Diwvinity, as of his humanity. I have met with ſome of 
your communion, wwho conceive this title, Mother of God, 
in the grofſeft manner that can be imagined (110). 
This will ſerve to confirm what has been inſinuated 
in the remark [A], concerning Neſtorius's fear, that 
this epithet, of Mother of G O D, ſhould be abuſed ; and 
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(110) Ibid. 


t miamanifeſt at the ſame time the circumſpections of the 
[P] A miniſter of Paris anſwered a biſhop who ſeemed 
to accuſe the Proteftants of renewing the hereſy of Nefto- 


miniſters, as well as their reaſons. 
# 4 . 1 N 


NEVERS 


if you pleaſe (103), Mr Drelincourt anſwered (104), (103) Le Cams 
1. That the belief of the Reformed churches is per- biſhop of Belley, 


„ lincourt pap, 93. 


70 (105) Id. ib. fag. 


(208) Ib. 7. 296, 
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NEVERS NEUFGERMAIN. 


NEVERS (Jonn or Bukcunyy Count or) in the XVth century, was 


0 : 8 
* . , yr...” 
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very ill treated by the laſt duke of Burgundy, though he had the honour to be his 
relation [A ]. This duke obliged him to renounce the duchies of Brabant and Limbourg, 
and the lands beyond the Meuſe, by a forced contract the twenty-ſecond of March T0 
1465 (a). He degraded him alſo from the order of the Golden Fleece [BJ. This count () Fabert, Hi 


died at Nevers the twenty-fifth of September 1491 (Y, at ſeventy-ſix years of age (e). pu of the 
He was born at Clamect the twenty-fifth of October 1415 (d). he bee 
E county of Eu deſcended to him from his maternal uncle (e) in the year 1472 (J). Page 155. 


Dukes of Bur- 
He came to inherit the sundy, Tom. 1, 


He was thrice married, and left only two legitimate daughters, and three natural (J Labbe, Te- 


ſons (g) [C]. 


(4) Anſelme, ubi ſupra, 
(J) Anſelme, ibid. 


[4] He ara, very ill treated by the laſt duke of Bur- 


gundy . . His relation. ] He was the ſon of Philip of Bur- 


(1) Taken from 
Pontus Heuterus, 
ib. vi, Rerum 
Burgundicarum. 
See alſo F ather 
Labbe, in bis 


Tableaux Genea-- 


Jogiques, fag. 
26 2, 


(2) Peter Mat- 
thieu, Hiſt. of 
Lewis XI, book 


xi, pag. m. 750, 


gundy, count de Nevers, de Rethel, and d' Etampes, 
who was killed at the battle of Azincourt in 1415, and 
whoſe father was Philip the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, 
the ſon of king John. This Philip, count of Nevers, 
married, for his ſecond wife, the daughter of the 
count of Artois; by whom he had two ſons, Charles, 
and John (1). The former died without legitimate 
poſterity, the latter is the ſubject of this article. It 
is eaſy to perceive the degree of his relation to Charles 
the laſt duke of Burgundy, when we remember that 
Philip the Hardy, duke of Burgundy, was great - grand- 
father to this Charles. | | | 
[B] ... . he degraded him alſo from the order of the 
Golden Fleece.) Peter Matthieu will preſently acquaint 
us with this important fact. Philip de Creveceur 
lord of Eſquerdes, ſays he (2), received the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, in the firſt ſolemnity of the order that the 
duke Charles performed at Bruges after the death of his 
father, when the count of Nevers was degraded with 
greater indignity than might reaſonably have been expected, 


ewith regard to his family, from a prince, his near 


relation. His marginal note is more particular 
than the text; it is this: Duke Charles of Bur- 


gundy renewed the order of the Fleece the ſeventh, 


eighth, and ninth of May at Bruges, and cauſed the 
place to be painted black, where the arms of the 


count de Nevers were to be placed, with theſe 
* words, which are to be found in a manuſcript chro- 


© nicle in the king's library. The count de Newers, be- 


bleaux Ganeal. 
pag. 263. 


(e) Charles of Artois, brother to Bonna of Artois, the mother of this count de Nevers. 


(g) Labbe, ibid. pag. 264. 


ing ſummoned by the letters-patents of the moſt high and 
« moſt excellent prince, and my redoubted lord the duke, 
« ſealed with the ſeal of his order of the Fleece, to appear 
in perſon in the preſent chapter, there to anſwer upon 
* his honour, concerning a caſe of Magic, and for abuſing 
* the holy ſacraments of his church, has not preſented 
* himſelf, nor appeared ; but has made default. And 
to avoid the proceſs and ſentence of privation of the 2 
order from paſſmg againſt him, has ſent back the collar; (3) Fabert, Hift, 
and for this cauſe has been, and is declared, expelled the . 3 
* order, and not invited to the offering” A modern 7 Now. < 55 DT 
Hiſtorian (3) affirms, that Philip the Good being % 
pleaſed to find our count of Nevers in the party of (4) Gollut, Me- 
Charles VII, king of France, cauſed him to be razed moirs of Franche 
out of the order of the Fleece. Note, that this count Comte, fag. 
was made a knight in the ninth chapter held. at the 738. 
Hague the twelfth of May 1456 ; and that the firſt (5) 1d, ib. per- 
chapter held by duke Charles, was the eleventh (4). lo. 
It was held at Bruges in 1468 (5). 

[C] He was thrice married, and left only two legi- (6) Taken from 
timate daughters, and three natural ſons.] I. In the Father Labbe, 12 


year 1435, he married Jacqueline d'Ailli, the daughter % Tableaux 


Genea). pag. 


of Raoul, Vidame of Amiens, and lord of Pequigny, 263; and from 


by whom he had one daughter, who was the wife of Father Anſelme, 
John duke of Cleves. II. In 1475, he married Paula pag. 218, & 


de Bretagne, the daughter of John de Broſſe count de J 
Penthieure, by whom he had one daughter, who was 


married to John d' Albret, Sire d' Orval. III. In 1480 (7) Pontus Heu- 


he married Francis d' Albret, the daughter of Arnauld- 1, abi fats. 
Amanjeu Sire d'Orval (6), and ſiſter to this John (7). 
She had no children. „„ 


NEUFGERMAIN (Lzw1s pz) a French Poet, a little crack. brained, to 


ſay no worſe of him, lived in the reign of Lewis XIII. 
duke of Orleans, cardinal Richelieu, and the wits of that time. 


He was a laughing-ſtock to the 
He ſtiled himſelf 


Hleieroclite Poet io Monſeigneur only brother to his majeſty [A]. His darling method was 
to make verſes that ended with the ſyllablles of the names of thoſe whom he celebrated. 
This was a rack which forced him to ſet down a thouſand impertinencies, and ſuch 
ridiculous nonſenſe, that we need not wonder it ſhould be thought a diverfion to pro- 
poſe ſuch names to him as might gave him ſome exerciſe. I do not know however 
whether he might not be made uſe of to intermix ſome fatirical touches amongſt his 


- Praiſes, I mean that ſome abler wits might ſometimes aſſiſt in the compoſition of his 


verſes. This conjecture ſeems to be probable with regard to thoſe he made for Mr 
Godeau and Mr Conrart. The one was neither of a mien nor perſon at all advantageous ;z 


the other did not undeſtand Latin: it looks therefore as if there was ſomething of ſatire 


in their elogium, and as if an abler maſter than Neufgermain had a hand in it. I 
leave my readers to judge of it. They will find below the verſes I have been ſpeaking 


[4] He fliled himſelf Heteroclite Poet to Monſeig- 
neur.] Let no one imagine that the wits, who by his 
means diverted the duke of Orleans, cardinal Richelieu, 
&c. gave him this title without his accepting it: it 
is certain he took it very ſeriouſly, and made it one of 
his titles in the front of his works. And, indeed, 
theſe are the words of the licence which he obtained 


of the king for the impreſſion of his poems in 1637. 


Our aell-beloved Lewis de Neuſgermain, hath repreſented 
unto Us his defire of publiſhing a ſecond impreſſion of the 
firſt part, and alſo the ſecond part of a book, intituled, 
The Poems and Jokes of the Sieur de Neufgermain, 
Heteroclite Poet to our moſt dear and only brother the 
duke of Orleans ; but being afraid that others ſhould 
print it, which might turn to his prejudice, requeſting 
our letters patent to this purpoſe : for theſe cauſes, awe 
being willing to gratify the ſaid Neufgermain, have per- 
mitted, and do permit him, &C. 
VOI. IV. 


of [B]. There are hardly any among the works of Voiture, more ingenious than thoſe 


which 


[B] They will find below the werſes I ſpeak f.] We 
will firſt ſet down thoſe he made for Mr Conrart. He 
calls him Conrat ; whether it was that the pronuncia- | 
tion of the Pariſians (1) made him miſtake the ortho- (1) That is, of 


graphy of this name; or that the ſyllable rat ſeemed ſeveral Pariſians, 
more favourable to him than that of vart. 


To Monſieur CON RAT. 
The ſyllables of the name ending the verſes. 


Ainſi que [on parlbit des rats de Taraſcon, 
Quelgu un me dit, tout mont peut engendrer un rat; 
A quoy je reſpondis, exceptez Helicon, | 
Car il eft ſacro: ſainct, autre que Monferat (2), 

Et Ceft fur Helicon que fut nourry Conrat, 


(2) It ſhould be 
above, remark 
[DJ, of the ar- 
ticle MAR CA. 
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(3) Furetiere, at 
the word Grat, 
tells us, that 
envoier au grat 

( ſend go the grat) , 
ſignifies to give a 
rebuff, to drive 
away, to ſend a- 
bout one's buſi- 
neſs, 


(4) Neufgermain, 


Part ti, of his 

Poehes & Ren- 

contres, pag. 
102, 103. | 
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NEUFGERMAIN. NEVIZ AN. 


which he compoſed to ridicule this heteroclite Poet [C]. Neufgermain's anſwer ſhews 


that he was quite diſabled [D]: the blow had ſtunned him. 


of what he ſaid as upon this occaſion, 


1] fait parler latin, il ſpait parler gaſcon, 
Grave, ſententieux, diſert, nunquam errat, 
Fuſques-la qu'il vainguit diſputant dans Macon 
Un Docteur Maconnois, & Penwoya au grat (3) 

_ Chercher ſon Calepin pour ſe prendre a Conrat. 

S'il ne harangue en chaire, il harangue en Balcon ; 
Zelateur de vertu, contraire au ſcelerat, 

Puis boit Peau d Hipocrene à plein broc ou flacon, 
Aux wvivans & defunits, fuſt-ce au grand. Amurat, 
Ayant foif & ſans ſoif, cet excellent Conrat. 
11 fait de quel genre eſt dans Deſpautere Icon, 
Seigner, tater le poux, appliquer le cerat : 
Si quelque belle il woit, il dit, 6 bon bocon 
Ses beautez admirant, & fon bel apparat, 
Puis de ſes beaux diſcours les charme ce Conrat. 
Plus qu Orpb'e puiſſant, il peut ſans Lexicon 
Arreſter de propos le ſoleil, dum migrat, 
L' Aigle volant en Pair, le Duc & le Faucon, 
Par terre le Lion, & Peſcumant Verrat, 
Baleines prendre en mer par ſes accens Conrat. 

Dans un libre il fait voir qu au pris dun patacon 
Les teſtes des proſeripts mit le Triomvirat: 

Et comme il les jouoit a la chance & tricon, 
Recompenſant celuy qui hæc attulerat, 
Tant eſt ſcientieux & rare ce Conrat (4). 


Let us proceed to thoſe he made for Mr Godeau. 


I am perſuaded it will not be taken amiſs that I re- 
late theſe two examples: for it was neceſſary to ſet 


down ſome, fince otherwiſe in foreign countries ſcarce 


(a) Panzirol. de 
claris Legum In- 
terpret. cap. cliu. 


any one could have a juſt idea of the character of this 
heteroclite Poet. | TE | 


To MONSIEUR GODEAU, 
The ſyllables of the name ending the verſes. 
La belle & gentille Margo, 
Trouvte naguere au bord d eau 
Puiſſant, puiſa un eſcargo, 
Dont elle fit fi bon chaudeau, 
Qu'il men reſta point a Godeau. 
Dedans fon lic en fon gogo, 
Encourtinte d'un rideau, 
Remuans la gigue, ou gigo, 
Chantoit un air en go, en d'eau, 
En faveur de Monſieur Godeau. 
Lu ſeul d, trouvt le nugo 
D'eloquence, proſe, & rondeau; 
Car plus charmant qu un Larigo, 
Meinte fere marche en bedeau ; 
Portant maſſes devant Godeau. 
Venus luy donna ſon mago, 
Atlas luy offrit ſon fardeau, 


He never was fo little maſter 


Diane, Taiol & Rago, | 
Et le beau Phebus, ce blondean, 
Donna ſes chevaux (5) a Godeau. 
D'un nom fi diwin, origo 
Eft, que lite d'un cordeau, 
Difoit un pie, ou margo, 
Got eo, ſive God eo “, 
Voyant marcher Monſieur Godeau. 
Ses feſtins couſtent un lingo, 
En Nectar, lapi n, hetoudeau, 
Puis qu enſemble a tirlarigo, 
Boi vent, mangeans le fezandeau, 
Apollon, Minerwve, & Godeau (6). 


[C] Thoſe which Voiture compoſed to ridicule this hete- 
roclite Poet.] He wrote, 1. A ballad in favour of Neuf- 


germain's works, 


into Neufgermain's name. 3. A requeſt to Monſieur 
de Puylaurens in the name of Neufgermain. 4. Some 
verſes in the way of Neufgermain to Monſieur d Avaux, 
the letters of the name ending the werſes, All theſe 
pieces are full of wit: the anſwer to the complaint of 
the conſonants was compoſed in the name of Jupiter. 
It is an excellent piece; and yet Mr de Girac found 
ſome faults in it, which Mr Coſtar could hardly apo- 
logize for with all his ſubtilties and collections. 

[D] Neufgermain's anſwer fhews that he quite diſa- 
bled.) Mr de Girac, amongſt other things, criticized, 
as a falſhood, what Jupiter affirmed concerning the 
vowels, that they were all of them in Neufgermain's 


(5) Probably an 
error of the preg 
inſtead of che. 


TTEUX ® 


91 ncedo Deus. | 


( 10 Neufgermain, 
101d. Pag. 12 
126. 55 


2. An anſwer to the complaints (7) (7) It is amongſt 
of the conſonants, which have not the honour to enter 


Voiture's poems, 
Mr Patris was 
the author of it, 


name. This cannot be true, but by ſuppoſing the true 


ſpelling to be Neufeermain. 
what ſtrange nonſenſe this heteroclite Poet built upon 


this fault of Voiture : © (8) Take it which way you 


will, Mr de Voiture is ſtill to blame; for if he did 
© not uſe ano in the word Neufgermain, he is out 

in his reckoning, ſince there wants a vowel ; and 

if he did, he deſerves correction, ſince it ought not 

" be there, as Neufgermain himſelf urges againſt 
im. TS © 


R W «a 


I batit en Pair des chaſteaux, 
Par diphtongue il fait mots nouveaux, 
Par oe de Næeuſgermani ſe, 
Et brouillant un nom glorieux 
Bedelneuſgermicopſantiſe (). 
Au mepris des hommes & Dieux. 
Qui deut monſtrer qu en ce beau nom 
Toutes woyelles font fi non 
O, qui par ſa forme Spherique 
Environnant ct Univers, 88 
KRend le caractere d Afrique 
Confrere de celuy d' Anvers. 


You will ſee preſently _ 


(8) Girac, An- 
ſwer to the De · 
fence of Voi- 
ture's Works, 
§. xxvi, pag. 
196. 


(9) Note, that 


in the Anſwer to 
the Complaint of 
the Conlonants, 
Jupiter declares, 


that this Poet's 


name ought to 
be B edelneufgers 


micopſant. 


NEVIZ AN (Jokx), an Italian Civilian, a native of Aſti, was diſciple of Francis 


Curtius, 


profeſſor in the Univerſity of Padua (a). He publiſhed among other works a 


treatiſe intituled, Sylva Nuptialis [A], in which he diſcovered an inclination to ſhew his 
| | | | | | —— | parts 


[4] He publiſhed . ... 4 Treatiſe, intituled, Sylva 
Nuptialis.] Mr Marais, advocate in the parliament of 
Paris, was ſo obliging as to write me word that he has 


a Gothic edition of this work, printed at Paris by 


(1) Counſellor in 
the preſidial court 
of Beauvais. See 
the 15th Jour- 
nal of the Learn- 
ed 1693, Pag. 
m. 246 ; and 
1695, fag. 270. 


Kerver in the year 2 : that it cannot therefore be 


true, that Nevizan finiſhed it in the year 1 $22, as we 
are aſſured by Mr. Simon (1), who compoſed a little 
Bibliotheque of Civilians ; that the title of this Paris 
edition contains what follows ; * Sylva nuptialis, bonis 
« referta non modicis, nunc te lector obnixe rogat ut 
« ſe aſpicias, deinde quod ſcriptum eſt legas, & proti- 
© nus viſis opuſculi annotamentis, cum indice alpha- 
© betico contentorum narrativo, lætaberis gaudio maxi- 
mo - The matrimonial collection, being complete- 
* by furniſhed with choice materials, now earneſtly re- 


© commend: itſelf io the reader's view, ering him that 


* if he will take the trouble ta peruſe it with the anno- 


* tations and alphabetical index of the contents, he quill 
* ſoon find it a moſt agreeable diverſion ;} that the au- 
thor has collected all that is ſaid for and againſt wo- 
men ; that there are a great many original things in 
this book ; that the author ſays, that Gop became 
man, and pardoned mankind, only becauſe the holy 
Virgin was handſome. Imo Deus optimus maximus ob 
3 & decore filiæ 28 immaculatam vis gi- 
nitatem generi humano fibi inſeſto pepercit & homo factus 
et; that for this the counſels of Romanus are cited, 
with the page, line, and word ; that theſe words are 
alſo to be found in it: © Si mulieri non fatisfit de ve- 
* ſtibus & carnibus, ipſa ſatisfacit de cornibus ; - - - - 
* If a woman is not ſatisfied in her carnal dues, and it 
fine chaths, ſhe will ſoon ſatisfy herſelf by dignifying 
* ber huſhand with horns ;} that God, if we believe 
Nevizan, did not caſt all the bad angels into Hell, Jul 
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NEVIZAN: 335 


patts on ſubjects of wit and humour, and alſo a ſtock of learning ſeaſoned with diverting 
curioſities. He interwove with it large collections of ſlanders againſt the fair ſex. Some ſay 
that the ladies of Piedmont, did not take it as a jeſt, and that they revenged themſelves 


upon him very cruelly [BJ. He was never married, but he kept a miſtreſs, and had a 


ſent ſome of them into womens bodies to make men 
mad. This compilation, adds Mr. Marais, abounds 
with ſuch things as theſe. | 

I do not believe the Paris edition in 1521 to be the 
firſt (H), and I wonder that Geſner and his continua- 
tors have been ſo negligent with reſpe& to the Sy/va 
Nuptialis. They mention no edition nor any parti- 
culars concerning it; and yet it has been looked on as 
a moſt curious book, and ſeveral editions have been 


made of it. I have that of Lyons, apud Antonium de 


Harfy 1572 in 8vo (FB). The whole title runs thus: 
Sylkoe Nuptialis libri ſex, in quibus ex dictis Moder. ma- 
teria matrimonii, dotium, filiationis, adulterii, originis, 
ſucceſſionis, & monitorialium pleniſſime diſcutitur ; und 
cum remediis ad ſedandum factiones Guelphorum & Gie- 
belinorum. Item modus judicandi & exequendi juſſa prin- 
cipum. Ad hac, de authoritatibus doctorum, priwile- 
giiſque miſerabilium perſonarum. Quæ omnia ex que- 


tione, an nubendum fit, vel non, deſumpta ſunt. Fo- 


anne Nevizano Aſtenſi, Furiſconſulto clarifſimo, authore. 
Omnia multò quam antehac caſtigatiora: indice etiam 
locupletiſſimo, ac argumentis in fingulos libros additis, 
auctiora reddita. The firſt thing we meet with after 


the title, is a letter of the Civilian Achilles Alionus to 


(2) This proves 
that Nevizan's 
book was printed 
ſome years before 
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the author: it was written in 1522, and begins thus: 
HFabuiſti aliquot ante annos (2), Johannes Nevizane 
vir clariſſime, tuis genialibus atque ingenialibus nup- 
© tiis, in amceniflua illa tua Sylva, frequentes quot- 
quot palatum habent interioris hominis, literariis pa- 


_ © bulis, ac verſatili libri gerulæque menſæ addictum, 


* 


atque eductum. Qui, poſtquam abſumpta fames, & 
amor compreſſus edendi, ita ad unum hilaritus tibi 
applauſere, ut Alcinoi Phæacum regis epulum a 
Smyrneo Marone illuftratum, & Didonis convivium, 


had for conſtant readers of your matrimonial and anti- 
matrimonial Iucubrations in your diverting Sylva, all 
who have any taſte for a learned diet, and a table fur- 
niſhed out with variety, and yet portable about one in 
an agreeable book. And theſe after ſatisfying their ap- 
petite, and making a plentiful repaſt, have, to a man, 
applauded your entertainment with fo much pleaſure, as 


forms us, that Nevizan had made ſeveral additions, 


which he reſolved not to publiſh. Alionus adviſed 


him to change his reſolution, and to give, as ſoon as 


poſſible, this new entertainment to curious readers; 


and aſſures him, that Gabriel de Laude, chancellor to 


the duke of Savoy, will be his patron, and drive in- 


to outer darkneſs, as not having the wedding-garment, 


all thoſe, who ſhall ſhew their diſlike of ſuch a work. 


© Eſt jam fama conſtans, te prioribus nuptiis ampliores 


ac longe ornatiores (ſi conſummatis atque abſolutis 
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rebus acceſſio heri poteſt) ſuperconcinnaſſe: te tamen 
inaudito conſilio atque inſolenti ad eas neminem ad- 
miſſurum Is (Gabriel Laudenſis) tibi aſſertor 
ac vindex comparatus, ſi quem viderit tuis accuban- 
tem nuptiis, ex his quibus ob ſtomachi moroſitatem, 
etiam odoratiſſima pigmenta putere ſolent; tanquam 
non habentem indumentum nuptiale, in tenebras de- 


He ( Gabriel de Laude ) will patronixe and protect the 
impreſſion, and if he find any readers of it, who, by the 
badneſs of their taſte, are uſed to find fault with the 
niceſt dainties, he will caſt them into utter darkneſs, 
as wanting a nuptial garment, And then the moſt rigid 
© Cat's may read you without offence.” After this letter 
of Alionus comes the epiſtle dedicatory of the author 
to the chancellor of Savoy. We there find that Ne- 
vizan had reſiſted the preſſing ſollicitations of his 
friends, and refuſed them the publication of his ſup- 
plements, and amongſt other reaſons which induced 
him to ſuppreſs them, this was none of the leaſt, that 


a Noſtrate Meleſigene celebratum, longo poſtpoſue- 
rint intervallo. - - - Moſt learned Newizan, you have 


to prefer it very far before the feaſt of Alcinous, king of 
* the Pheacians, ſung by the Smyrnean Maro, or that of 
Dido celebrated by our Latin Homer.” This letter in- 


{on 


by the ill reports which were ſpread concerning his 
book, a great many ladies (3) had been ſet againſt (3)Acredebatquo« 
him. However he ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed on rundam finiſtra 
by Alionus's civilities. We ſhall recite the beginning ad mulieres rela- 
of this epiſtle dedicatory ; it may ſerve to let us into e qui de bono 
the hiſtory of the book: Petierunt a me, Cancellarie 8 x 
* illuſtris, & prope quotidianis conviciis efflagitarunt matrimonii, ex- 
* plerique, ut lucubrationes & ſuppletiones quas ad cuſo me, non- 
« Sylvam meam otioſiori ſtudio glomeravi, in publi- 22/5 carum 
cum ederem. Ingenue fateor, repugnavi ſemper : Sen To oy 
adeo ut contra meos mores quibuſdam fim viſus ni- Dedicar. 4 14 
mis auſterus. Non quod me præteriret opus ipſum no correcf tbe 
* mutilum eſſe & mancum, quandoquidem impreſſo- faults of the edi- 
rum incuria repentinè adeò emerſerit, quod fecit a- by 1 
* bortum : etſi aliqui, in Sylvam ne ligna feras, quia 
copioſa yideretur, aſſererent. Ego tamen illam in- 
« troſpiciens cogebar dicere, quam pauper Achaia no- 
« ſtra eſt. Sed diflerebam, quia otium non daretur, &c. 
I have been almoſt daily teized, and clamoured 
at, moſt illuſtrious Chancellor, by a great many perſons to 
« publiſh the ſupplemental lucubrations I hade had the 
© leizure to compoſe for my Sylva. I confeſs ingenuouſly 
I have always put them off, inſomuch that ſome may 
* think me diſobliging, contrary to my natural diſpoſition. 
* Not that I am ignorant that the work itſelf is very 
* defetive and incomplete, which the haſtineſs of the 
« preſs, and the ſuddeneſs of the edition, has been the occa- 
« fron of : though ſome hade aſſerted that my wood wwas 
* ſo compleatly furniſhed, as to admit of no more ſticks, © 
* Howwewver, I am forced to own, when I look into it my 
« ſelf, that my ſtore is too ſcanty of materials. Put I 
© have delayed complying for want of leiſure; c.. Of 
fix books the work is compoſed of, the two firſt run 
upon the theſis, That we ought not io marry; and the 
two following upon the theſis, That awe ought to marry. 
And therefore it cannot be ſaid, that the author con- 
demns marriage; he only relates the arguments pro 
o 
[(S) I am of the fame opinion with Mr Bayle, 
that the edition of the H Nuptialis in 1521, was 
not the firſt, but not having met with one more an- 
tient, what I can ſay to the matter is, that if there be 
an older, it can go no farther backward at moſt than 
the year 1517, ſince in /:6. i. num. 202, of this work, 
the author quotes from the Civilian afflictus or de af. 
filiis, a form of ſummons dated the 17th of February 
in that year. Beſides, it is not very certain, as Mr Simon, 
counſellor in the preſidial of Beauvais pretends, that 
the Sylva Nuptialis in VI books, ſuch as we now have 
it, was completed in 1522, ſince in Jib. iv. num. 147, 
it appears that the author was then only upon the re- 
viſion of that place of his work, ſome time after Chriſt- 
mas 1522, the day of the taking of Rhodes. Laſtly, 
one remark to be made on this book, and which I had 
forgot, is that the errors of the preſs, ſo numerous in 
the new editions, among which is included that of 
1545, are owing to the Printers miſtaking the abbre- 
viations of the Gothic editions. For example, Ib. iv. 
num. 33. pag. 281, of the edition of Lyons 1545, the 
epitaph of the famous courtezan /mperia runs: Impiæ 


meretricis - - Impia cognata, in the room of im- 
periæ meretrici - - imperia Cortiſana, as this place 


has been corrected, Tom. 1. pag. 108, of the new Me- 

nagiana of the Paris edition. It is viſible that ſo groſs 

a miſtake ariſes from the miſtaking the abbreviations 

of this paſſage in the Gothic way of expreſſing it in 

former editions. Rem. Crir.} | 

[(g) My edition, which is of Lyons of the ſame _ 

year alſo in 8 has: apud Bartholomeum Vincentium, 

which is an evident proof that theſe two Bookſellers 

undertook it at their common expence, Rem. Crit. ] 

[B] Some jay that the ladies of Piedmont . . . revenged 

themſelves upon him very cruelly.) I have read this only 

in a work of Francis de Billon. It is a book that was 

printed at Paris in 1555, and intituled, The impregnablz 
fortrsfe of the honour of the female ſex : we find in it theſe 

words (4): To return to my priſoners, the ſecond (% Billon, In- 
* is one Mr John Nevizan, (a Civilian, as it is pegnable For- 
«* faid, but ill adviſed) who in the city of Turin, ſome treſs, fol, 17, 
« years ago, diſcovered himſelf ſo mad as to meditate an were. 

© attack, afterwards put in execution by him in a — 
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360 _ NEWTON. NICAISE. NICO LLE. 
ſon by her, who was an advocate, and was deprived of all his eſtate [C, and to aggravate 


his misfortune, from his extreme poverty fell into madneſs. John Nevizan died in 1540. 
He had taken care to marry his miſtreſs (b). 


WT”. 


(o) Taken from 
Panzirol, ubi ſu- 
pra, cap. clu. 


© book, upon the honour of the fair ſex, herein vin- 
« dicated, and eſpecially upon that of the Piedmonteze 
ladies, which book was intituled, The foreſt of mar- 
riage, intirely filled with matters of ſcandal. Which 
book, being found by the ladies of Turin to be a 
airy Wh; its author ( here a priſoner) was 


This Latin rhyme ought not to be thought ridicu- (5) Bonis o 
* lous; for tho' it was not made upon one who was bus ſpoliatus 4 
very prudent, yet it was at leaſt made by a man, *tremam ino- 
* who in regard to his great chaſtity was capable of gute demum 
© an angelical mind; conſidering that after the affair e 


l nit. Panzirdl, 
* beforementioned, he could never meet with a wo- de claris Leun 


immediately ſeized, and by them ſhamefully driven 
away by ſtones. It is true, ſome time after he 
obtained his return from exile, by means of ſub- 
miſſion, and the honorable Amende which he made 
them on his knees. Theſe two Latin verſes being fix- 
ed on his forehead, for an apparent ſign of penance. 
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Ruſticus eſt ver? qui turpia dicit de muliere, 
Nam ſcimus vere, quod omnes ſumus de muliere. 


Who rails at women is à very clown, 
For our deſcent from them we all muſt own. 


man (though ever ſo old) who would make his bed #rcrprer. 13, ii, 
* for him; and the noiſe of it is not yet ceaſed in the . ©», pag. 


© country. Thus good Mr John received his juſt re- 
ward; for having taken the pains to ſlander the 
“ladies. | 


[CJ] He had a fon .... who was deprived of all his 


oy (5).] Panzirolus informs me of this, as alſo that 


Nevizan had a great ſuit with Paul Viſca; that he 
died whilſt it was depending, and made the count de 
Montafia his heir. I doubt not but he was related to 
this count; for his mother was the daughter of God- 
frey, lord of Montafia (6). | 


NEWTON (Apa) author of the Latin tranſlation of the Hiſtory of the council 


(6) Joannes Ne. 
vizanus Aſtenſis 
avum maternum 
habuit Gofredum 

ontafiæ domi- 
num. bid. {ts 


cites Nevizan, 


[:b, i. Sylva 


Nuptial. ub, 
num. 111. 


| % Ph 
of Trent, compoſed by Father Paul, was a Scotchman, He taught the firſt claſs in the ef 
(a) Taken frm college of St Maixant in Poitou under the reign of Henry III, and then pretended to be 5 1 
the Fugen, a Catholic. He returned into his own country, and was preceptor to prince Henry the 1 
Rivet, compoſed eldeſt ſon of James I, king of Great Britain. He died dean of Saliſbury (a). 
Ey John Henry | FE | | (6) Se 
Dauber. | | Aa 
NICAISE in Latin Nicafus (CLavpivs), a native of Dijon, was very well known 2 
among the learned of the XVII century. He died in the month of October 1701, aged of the 
(a) For the ſeventy-eight years. Thoſe who would be acquainted with ſome particulars of his life, 00 1. 
months of J2"- his good qualities, and his writings, need only read the Journal de Trevoux (a), and (5) For Api 
5 1702, . | | | 1702, pag. 47 5 
pag. 40, Edit, the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (5). 702, e. 47h (8) D 
— 5 5 Art. I, I, 8 
| 3 | | | Ix, pa 
(a) See the bk NICOLLE (PETER), one of the fineſt pens in Europe, was born at Chartres in : 
een, eg c 1625, His family had been conſiderable there for a long time [A]. He adhered to 
whether Mr Ar- the party of the Janſeniſts, and wrote ſeveral books in concert with Mr Arnauld ( a), whole 
_ kg _ faithful companion he was in the ten or twelve laſt years of his retirement (b). Itwas he who ;; 1, 
„Pag. 1 50, : 3 5 : (5) Ibid, 
& ſ. Edi, tranſlated Mr PaſcaPs Provincial Letters into Latin, and added to them a commentary [B]. 
[4] His family hath been conſiderable there.) I prove to taſk a little ſeverely. We will relate his words, 
it by the teſtimony of Mr. Devize. I mention not, and thoſe of his adyerſary : * Theſe gentlemen have 
(1) Devizs, ſays he (1), the family of the Nicoles. Every body will newly compiled in their Venderotius, all their moſt 
Mercure Galant, tell you it is very antient at Chartres, and has furniſhed * ſabtile and enſnaring writings in defence of Janſeni- 
for October 1678, magiſtrates there for above two hundred years. At pre- us; they have put them into Latin, and publiſhed 
pag. 22, Edit. ſent its worthy head is lieutenant-general of that town, them through all Europe, without fear of diſturbing 
8 A little before he had been ſpeaking of Mr Nicolle *© that profound peace, for which they pretend to be 
the father of him who is the ſubject of this article, great zealots, when they are written againſt. It is 
(2) Id. ib. $0 and this is what he ſays of him (2). I am to tell you * therefore juſt, that the children of light ſhould not 
oo: eg. of the death of Mr Nicole, whom the city of Char- * ſuffer themſelves to be excelled in wiſdom by the 
tres had choſen for its advocate. The men of let- children of darkneſs : they would doubtleſs be charge- 
© ters will have a conſiderable loſs of him. Though able with a moſt criminal negligence, if they had 
he was of a very great age, he maintained the high * leſs zeal for the defence of truth, than the enemies 
reputation, his eloquent pieces had acquired him, of the church have for the defence of errors (4). (4) Prejugrs EL. 
with as great conſtancy as politeneſs. He had pro- Mr Arnaud anſwered him as follows; IF our Sawvoyard gitimes contre le 
« cured himſelf the eſteem of many perſons of the no- doctor had himſelf read the book, of which probably he pe 241 
bleſt extraction. He complimented in the name of feats only from ſome wretched memoir that has been gi- Os 
© the city their royal highneſſes, when they # ven him, he would have known that the author does not 
through Chartres, and always with an univerſal ap- call himſelf Venderokius, but Wendrockius ; that it is not 
« plauſe. He was the father of the illuſtrious Mr à compilation of <vhat was moſt ſubtilly wwritten in de- 
Nicole, known to all the world for his learned and fence of Fanſenius, but a Latin tranſlation of the Provin- 
« pious works, which he has publiſhed within theſe cia Letters, with notes and difſertations, wherein the (9) A 
thirty years; among others for his Perpetuity of the greateſt principles of Chriſtian morality are explained, not th 4 
E Faith, and lately for his Moral E Jays * | | only in an eloquent, but alſo in an edifying and ſolid MAn- 1578 
[B] I was he who tranſlated My PaſcaPs Provin- ner : and that this book having been written and publiſh- Clean, 
cial Letters into Latin, and added to them a commentary.) ed above ten yrars before the peace, nothing is more ridi- Gaus, 
We ſhould ſay, Letters io a Provincial, and not Provin- culous, than to ſuppoſe it to be NEWLY that theſe 7 the 
cial Letters, if we choſe rather to conform to exactneſs, gentlemen have compiled and publiſhed it thro' all 22 0 
than to the caprice of cuſtom. But 1 5 aſide Gram- Europe, without any fear of diſturbing the peace: as (10) 
mar, let us ſay hiſtorically, that Mr Nicolle, under if there awas any danger of troubling the peace ten years Paris 
the falſe name of Gullielmus Wendrockius, is the au- before it was made. Newertheleſs he triumphs, after ſo ard in 
thor of the Latin tranſlation of Mr Paſcal's letters a- many falhboods and impertinences, and draws this abuſive m 169 
gainſt the Jeſuits ; to which he ſubjoined a commen- concluſion. It is therefore juſt that the children of light | 
tary. The doctor of the Sorbonne, who publiſhed the ſhould not ſuffer themſelves to be excelled in wiſdom te 
(3) See the News Prijugez legitimes contre le Jan ſeni ſine in 1686 (3) , did by the children of darkneſs : They would doubtleſs be and re 
from the Repub- not know the time in which Mr Nicolle had publiſhed chargeable with a moſt criminal negligence, if they Holla 
lic of Letters, this verſion. This ignorance would have done him ne had leſs zeal for the defence of truth than the enemies 2 
1686, Art, injury, had he not grounded the reaſons of his conduct of the church have for the defence of error. We leave 3 4 
N upon it: but making that uſe of it, he has been taken / 10 thoſe aubo have read NMeudrocl, and the Sauopard Y Let 
2 doctor, L $4, 


t’ 


le- 


re le 
16. 


5) Phantome, 
du Janſeniſme, 
chap. ty fag. 4, 
5. This book 


Vas printed in 


1086. 


(6) See the 4th 


Denunciation of 


the Philoſophical 
Sin, at the end 
of the preface. 


| (7) Ib. p. 22. 


8) Dfficulties 
propoſed to Mr 
Steyaert, Part 


Ix, pag. 40, 41. 


cietatis (7). 


NICOLL E. 


He did not follow Mr Arnauld when he left the kingdom in 1679, and he even con- 


ſented, as it is ſaid, to an accommodation with the Jeſuits; which conſiſted in en- 
gaging to do nothing againſt them, but not to break with his old friends. One of 
his fineſt works is that intituled Moral Eſays. What he wrote againſt the Proteſtants 
is very ſubtile ; never were the objections againſt ſchiſm nor the difficulties of the method 
of enquiry urged with greater force : but many wiſe men are of opinion, that he had' better 
have ſuppreſſed than publiſhed this; for beſides that the Romiſh church is no gainer by 
it, ſince all the arguments of Mr Nicolle are retorted againſt her; his works, together 
with the anſwers made to them, may unhappily confirm 1n their evil diſpoſitions all thoſe 
who have a biaſs towards Scepticiſm [C], and who conſider not with ſufficient attention 


doctor, to give each of them the place they ſhall think in 
their conſcience belongs to them, amongſt the children of 
light, or among ft the children of darkneſs . . . . What 
is certain, is, that the Sawvoyard doctor reckoning it a 
piece of prudence and zeal to have writ fince the peace, 
ewithout concerning himſelf whether he diſturbed it or not, 
it is moſt falſe that he could be induced to this fort of 
prudence, by the example of Wendrock, who wrete a long 
time before the peace (5). Father Honoratus Fabri, a 
famous Jciuit, anſwered this work of Mr Nicolle : His 


anſwer was printed under the fictitious name of Ber- 


nardus Stubrockius (6). He inſerted it afterwards en- 


tire in a book intituled, R. P. Honorati Fabri Societa- 
tis Feſu Theologi Apologeticus Dottr ine moralis ejuſdem So- 
This work of Strubrock was put into 
the index; and, what is very ftrange, that of Wen- 
drock was not, though the Jeſuits had endeavoured 
to get it put in,and the Provincial Letters had been put 
into it. This occaſioned a Janſeniſt to ſay, that they 
were only put into the index, becauſe they were in 
French, and without the name of the author, &c. 
Theſe are his words (8): * The general applauſe that 
* was, and is ſtill given to the Provincial Letters, and 
the fruit the church has reaped from them, no body, 
before that author, having ſo well diſcovered the 
« pernicious degeneracy of the modern Caſuiſts, are a 
« juſt reaſon to believe they were only put into the ca- 
« talogue of prohibited books, becauſe they came out 


without the author's name, without approbation, or 


the place of the impreſſion; or elſe becauſe, being 
in the vulgar tongue, it was feared they might give 
« occaſion to the people to leſſen their eſteem for a 
celebrated ſociety; and not becauſe there was any 
bad doctrine or calumny to be found in them. It is 
plain that this muſt be ſo, ſince the ſame letters hav- 
ing been tranſlated into Latin by William Wendrock, 


with notes, which juſtify the citations, though this 
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book had been brought to the Inquiſition at the ſame 
time with the Apology of the Caſuifts, as Father Fabri 
witneſſeth in his Netæ in Notat, promiſing himſelf 
that Wendrock's book ſhould not eſcape the cenſure : 
Nullus dubito, (ſaid he, ſpeaking to Wendrock) quin 
tuus in Catalogum Librorum parry Praia referendus fit : 
I do not doubt but your book will be ſoon in the 
catalogue of thoſe that are prohibited : Yet he was 


ing not been cenſured, whilſt that Jeſuit's Note in 


to the Provincial Letters, that Wendrock's book met 


(9) Anſwer to 
the Provincial 

etters, or Dia- 
logues between 
Cleander and Eu- 

Aus, pag. 21, 
the Durch E- 
dit. 1696, 


(10) Printed at 

aris in 1671, 
and in Holland 
in 1683. 


(ur) Printed at 
aris in 1684, 
and reprinted in 
olland in the 
ame year. See 


the News from 


be Republic of 
of Leiters, New, 
1684, Art. 4 


with wonderful ſucceſs. Theſe letters, after the tenth, 
abere not meer attacks; for Paſcal was obliged to put 
himſelf on the defenſive, becauſe the Feſuits pretended to 
hade convicted the Port-Royal of a great many impoſtures, 
about which it had not been honourable to be altogether 
ſilent. My Nicolle, under the name of Wendrock, came 
fome time after to his aſſiſtance; or rather he was let 
looſe by the party to compleat the rout of the Feſuits. He 
diſcharged that taſk with a high hand in the Latin com- 
mentaries which he added to his tranſlation of the Provin- 
cial Letters: In which he treats the Feſuits as wretched 
creatures. All this ſucceeded beyond what could be ex- 
pected (9). = 

[C] His works . . . . may confirm . . . . thoſe who 
have a biaſs towards Scepticiſm.] I have in view here 
only two works of Mr Nicolle : one is intituled, Well. 
grounded prejudices againſt the Calviniſts (10) ; and the 
other, The pretended Reformed convicted of Schiſm (11). 
In the firſt I have an eye only to the fourteenth chap- 
ter, where the author pretends to ſhew, That the way 
propoſed by the Calviniſts to inſtru men in the truth, is 
ridiculous and impracticable. He ſays there is no man 
who can reaſonably be inſtructed this way, without 
being certain; 1. Whether the Scripture paſſages, al- 
ledged to him, are taken from a canonical book, 2. Whes- 

VOL. IV. 


councils, and alſo that of the diſpute concerning the 


found to be a falſe prophet, Wendrock's book hav- 


Notas were.” They confeſs in the new anſwer made 


the 


ther they agree with the original. 3. Whether there are 
not ſeveral ways of reading them which weaken their au- 
thority. After this Mr Nicolle plays all the engines 
of his Rhetoric, to ſhew in particular the difficulties 
that are to be met with in the examination of theſe 
three points. He urges this much further in the other 
book, in which he pretends that they who left the Ro- 
miſh communion in the X V Ith century, could not do 
it without extreme raſhneſs, unleſs they had an exact 
knowledge of the reaſons for and againſt it; and in 
general of all the objections which might be formed 
upon the paſſages of Scripture produced on both ſides. 
He ſhews what it was their duty to do, in order to ac 
quire a well-grounded certainty that they ought to 
leave the Romiſh church, and come over to the Pro- 
teſtants : and he introduces ſo many examinations into 
the enquiry which ought to lead to ſuch a certainty, 
that every one of his readers muſt perceive, that among 
ten thouſand perſons, it would be hardly poflible to 
find four capable of diſcharging this duty. What 
fruit has he reaped from ſo many meditations? An 
advantage which terminates in his own perſon ; he has 
acquired the reputation of a ſubtile diſputant, and of a 
Philoſophical Divine, who is able to maintain any 
cauſe, let it be what it will, and to carry difficulties 
as far as they can poſſibly go. But he has done no ſer- 
vice to his party : For Mr Claude, who has anſwered 


his firſt book, and Mr Jurieu, who has anſwered the 


ſecond, have evidently demonſtrated that a man is ex- 
poſed to all the ſame difficulties in the Romiſh com- 
munion : and that, over and above all this, he muſt ubi ſupra, pag. 
launch into the ocean of tradition, and run through 888. 

all the ages of the church, the whole hiſtory of the 


(12) See the 


(13) Mr Jurre- 


3. « - . | - » , tin, the ſon, 
Pope's authority, inferior to councils, according to ina ſome 


ſome, and ſuperior to them, according to others: So fne cheſes at Ley- 
that the way of authority, according to which the Ro- den, Author & 


man Catholics profeſs to direct their ſteps, is the reſpondens, in 
high road to Scepticiſm. A man who would be juſtly . 2 | 
aſtured that he ought to ſubmit to the authority of the rea 
church, is obliged to know, whether the Scripture Theſes Theolo- 


will have it ſo. Behold him therefore expoſed to all gico-Hiſtorice de 


the examinations of Mr Nicolle (12). And he ought eee 
farther yet to know whether the doctrine of the Fa- ; feine 
thers, and of all the ſeveral ages of Chriſtianity, is fallibilitatem. 
agreeable to the ſubmiſſion he would have. He muſt See a/ſp Mr de 


be ſtrangely indefatigable, if he ſhould not chooſe ra- 44 F/acerte's bet, 


ther to doubt of every thing, than to engage in ſo many E 


enquiries; and he muſt be very ſubtile, it after he has $cepticiſmo. 
taken all the pains which this requires, he ſhould at Printed at Am- 


laſt diſcover the light. This is therefore the way to Herdam in 1696, 


Scepticiſm (13). Mr Claude's anſwer to Mr Nicolle, %. The 
intituled, 4 defence of the reformation (14), is a maſter- ipfic Fourna- 


lifts give the er- 


piece. He has not only retorted very handiomely his rra# of ir in their 
adverſary's objections, but has alſo directly cleared month of June, 
them up in ſuch a manner as to edify pious ſouls, with- 97, Pag. 264, 
out furniſhing the Libertines with arguments to inſult , bas 

* | printed in En- 
religion. A great many perſons would be glad we could 77; ir Londen, 
ſay as much of Mr Nicolle's other adverſary : but this 1 1683. 
cannot be done without groſs flattery, He has not 


contented himſelf with teaching the Jews how to con- (74) It was prin- 


vie of extreme raſhneſs thoſe of their anceſtors, who — at r in 
embraced the Goſpel, and finally declared the ſyna- Holland in 1682. 


$ogue to be no longer a true religion (15). He has 
ammered out for us I know. not what ridiculous, di- (15) See the 


ſtinction of an enquiry of examination, and an inquiry book of 1 
7 


of attention (16), as abſurd at leaſt as that of formal rieu, intitul 


quantity in order to itſelf, and actual quantity in order — Fa "ao Safer 


to place; Quantitas formalis in ordine ad ſe, & quan- printed at Dort 


titas actualis in ordine ad locum, with which the Ro- in 1686, chap, 
miſh ſchools ring: and he has granted that the Faith- xi, be ii, pag. 


ful do not embrace Orthodoxy, by evident proofs, but 333 & ſeq. 

by proofs of ſentiment, and that they diſcern truth by , . . 

tale, and not by diſtind ideas, This diſpute. has been b eg. 42 
1 Y * | carried ' 


ſame News, &c. 


Pontificius, five 


circa Eccleſiæ in- 


manæ Eccleſia 
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(17) In bis Re- 
flexions on the 
Differences of 
Religion. See 
the News from 
the Republic of 
Letters, July 
1686, Art. J. 


author of the commentary on thoſe words, Compel 
them to come in, and Mr Papin (18) have written books 
to ſhew further and further the inſurmountable difficul- 
ties of the way of examination ; and on the other fide, 
{ome miniſters have made ſevere complaints againſt the 
atiwer to Mr Nicolle with regard to the foundation 
of faith. The author of this anſwer, inſtead of retract- 
(18) A niniſer ing or flinching in the leaſt, has explained himſelf a 
8 = new with greater preciſeneſs. He has lately wrote a 
ale "The great book. to maintain not only that the proofs of the 
Toleration of Divinity of the Scripture are not evidently propoſed by 
Proteſtants, and the ſpirit of Gop, who converts us; and that it is not 
the Authority of evident that Gop reveals ſuch and ſuch a myſtery in 
= 3 4 Ms word; but alſo that thoſe who lay the foundations 
ſpeats of it in the of faith upon the evidence of teſtimony, teach a per- 
Hiſt. of che nicious and moſt dangerous doctrine (19). There are 
Works of the a great many perſons of opinion, that this is bringin 
Learned, Fan. religion to the brink of a precipice, and that if the 
1693, 47. II. Celfus's and Porphyry's had found it in ſuch a ſitua- 
(19) See the book tion, had they been to engage with Chriſtian doctors, 
Mom 7 The Who would have made them ſuch advances and con- 
3 ceſſions, it could never have been maintained againſt 
Univerſal Doc- ſuch powerful enemies one quarter of an hour. I do 
trine of the not think them in the right, or that they have ſuffi- 
Church . . . . a- ciently conſidered the nature of Chriſtianity. I do not 
em boo Free ug know however what might be the conſequence of this 
jections of Mr diſpute between the two miniſters of Rotterdam and 


Saurin, printed Utrecht : but it ſeems to me, that if we were now 


at Retterdam 


living in a time of a crifis, and at a conjuncture 
169 5. Mr Sau- 


9 attended with a fermentation of humours, which have 
. OY of produced ſo many effects in divers ages, we ſhould have 
church at Utrecht, great changes to apprehend : Deus omen avertat (20). 
| = There are ſome perſons perhaps who could wiſh the 
Hoyes of cer- doctrine of the miniſter of Rotterdam were embraced 
tain perſons that by all doctors. They imagine that after this there 
gt er ee would be no more diſputing, and that this would 
would ceaſe, if, Prove the true grave of controverſies : for as we do 
&c. not diſpute concerning taſte, we ſhould not diſpute 

concerning religion, when all Divines ſhould reduce 

(20) I ſpoke thus the analyſis of faith to taſte. I believe, 
3 ei: ſay, I am in poſſeſſion of truth, becauſe I have the 
work. when this taſte and perception of it; and I alſo do the ſame, 

, 

diſpute was not would another ſay. I do not pretend, would 
yet ended; but one ſay, to convince you by evident reaſons, I know 
hes * — of  ycu are able to elude all my proofs : nor I neither, 
when would another ſay. My conſcience is convinced, 
is, in December Would the latter ſay, it taſtes a thouſand comforts, 
1700, I cannot tho' my underſtanding is not clearfighted in theſe 
ſay that it is no matters: and it is the ſame with me, would the former 
pr gente ee ſay. I am perſuaded, would the firſt add, that the in- 
troverſies of — ternal operation of the ſpirit of Gop, has led me to 
Flaccianiſmm, Orthodoxy ; and ſo am I, would the ſecond affirm. 
which have been Let us then diſpute no more, let us perſecute one ano- 
m 8 ther no more, would be their mutual reſolution. If 
— I propoſe any objections which you cannot anſwer, I 
have no reaſon to hope to convert you: for ſince you 


do not pretend that evidence is the character of Theo- 


logical truths, the obſcurity of your reaſons, and the 
weakneſs of your arguments will never ſeem to you a 
mark of falſhood. It would be in vain therefore for me 
to reduce you to filence. Your taſte would ſerve you in 
the room of a demonſtration ; juſt the ſame thing 


as in the article of eatables, we truſt more to our pa- 


lates, and the good effects they have upon our health, 
than to the ſpeculative arguments of a Cook or a Phy- 
ſician; though we are not able give any reaſon why 
theſe meats either pleaſe or ſtrengthen us. Let us there- 
fore agree on all fides not to ditturb one another, and 
let us content ourſelves with praying to Gop one for 
another. Behold the fruit that would ſpring from this 
doctrine, as ſome pretend, who call to mind a maxim 
of St Auſtin ; which is, that the diſtinguiſhing truth 
and falſhood, being a very difficult thing, we ought 
not to be violent againſt thoſe that err. IIli in vos 
ſæviant, /ays he (21) to the Manichees, qui neſciunt 
cum quo labore verum inveniatur, & quam diffi- 
eile caveantur errores. Illi in vos ſæviant, qui neſ- 
ciunt quam rarum & arduum fit, carnalia phantaſ- 
mata pix mentis ſerenitate ſuperare. Illi in vos ſæ- 
< viant, qui neſciunt cum quanta difficultate ſanetur o- 
«© culus interioris hominis, ut poſlit intueri ſolem ſuum 
. IIli in vos ſæviant, qui neſciunt quibus ſuſ- 
« piriis & gemitibus fiat, ut ex quantulacumque parte 
« poſlit intelligi Deus. - - - - Let them perſecute you, 


(21) Auguſtin. | 
contra Epift, 
fundam. cap. ii. 


« auho know not with what labour truth is to be diſca- 


carried on: on the one hand Mr Peliſſon (17), and the 


one would. 


Neon x 


the ſpirit and character of the Chriſtian religion. His treatiſe concerning the Unity of the 


Church 


vered, and with what difficulty error is to be avoided. 
Let them perſecute you, who know not how rare and 
difficult it is to overcome the imaginations of the fleſh, 
by the ſerenity of a pious mind. Let them perſecute you, 
avho know not how very hard it is to clear up the blind 
eyes of the inward man, fo as to enable them to ſee their 
proper ſun. . . . . Let them perſecute you, who Know 
not with how many fighs and groans, and in how very 
imperfect a manner God is to be underfiood, This, 
I fay, is the fruit which this doctrine might produce, 
if we believe ſome perſons; Sed non ego credulus illis: 
but I am in ſome doubt of it, when J conſider that 
the miniſter of Utrecht (22), whoſe opinion is that the 
Scripture contains an evident teſtimony of our myſte- 
ries, does not approve of the perſecution of Heretics ; 
and, on the contrary, his adverſary, whoſe opinion is 


„ * A * A * * K 


c 


(22) Mr Saurin, 


that we can alledge no good proofs (23) either of the (23) By good 
Divinity of the Scripture to Infidels, or of the teſtimo- Proofs are meant 


ny of our myſteries to the Socinians, does highly approve 
of the magiſtrates perſecuting Heretics (24). What 
contradictions are theſe! we muſt depend upon nothing, 
at the ſame time that we ſuppoſe men will act ac- 
cording to their principles, and build their whole ſy- 
ſtem in conſequence of them. My meaning is not. 
that the miniſter of Utrecht reaſons ill, in joining theſe 
two propoſitions together; one that there is in the 
Scripture, an evidence of teſtimony for ſuch as Gop 
enlightens, the other, that civil puniſhments ought 
not to be inflicted upon thoſe who do not believe the 
myſteries of the Trinity, Incarnation, c. I fix the 


ſuch as lead to 
evidence, 


(24) See his trea- 
tiſe concerning 
the Rights of 
two Sovereigns ; 
and his eighth 
letter of the Pic- 
ture of Socinia- 
niſm, 


charge of inconſiſtency only upon his adverſary. It 


is manifeſt : for he who acknowledges, on one hand, 
that we can have no good proofs (25), that Gop clear- 
ly reveals the exiſtence of his myſteries in his word, 


muſt be very much in the wrong to pretend, that a 


man who does not believe them, deſerves to forfeit 


(25) See, above, 


citation (23). 


his eſtate, liberty, and country: for he has the lights 


of reaſon on his ſide, and you cannot deny but he acts 


reaſonably in refuſing to renounce this light, unleſs it 


appears to be evidently contradicted by the teſti- 
mony of Gop. 


ſtinct ideas, as ſoon as it ſhall clearly appear that theautho- 


rity of Gop requires it. You own yourſelf incapable of 


He is ready to facrifice his moſt di- 


making this appear to him; and confeſs that grace in- 


deed may 


perſuade him it is ſo, but not diſcover it to him 


evidently. All therefore that reaſon and charity require 


of you 1s to pray to Gop for him (26); and by the 
ways of ſober inſtruction, to let him fee that there is 
a greater degree of probability in your opinions, than 
in his own, If you cannot ſucceed this way let him 
enjoy his eſtate and country, and do not attempt to 
arm the ſecular power againſt him. Theſe are natural 
and clear conſequences, and yet the miniſter I am 
ſpeaking of ſeparates them from their premiſſes: ſo 
incomparably is he for the ſpirit of contradiction. 
For, to mention it by the by, was ever any thing 
more fantaſtical than to raiſe ſuch out-cries as he did 
againſt the Philoſophical commentator, and afterwards 
to adopt the whole foundation of his ſyſtem ? it might 


be eaſily ſhewn, that his hypotheſes are the moſt pro- & 


per that could be thoupht of to confirm thoſe of the 
Commentator (27) : but this would carry me too far 
from Mr Nicolle ; to whom I return. 2 | 
Let it not be ſaid, that this author has ſufficiently 
gained his point, ſince his books have bred ſuch dil- 
putes amongſt the miniſters of Holland. This is a 
chimerical advantage with regard to his communion 
and has cauſed a real miſchief to Chriſtianity, in ge- 
neral by raiſing controverſies which demonſtrate, that 
neither by the way of authority, nor by that of exa- 
mination (28), can a man chuſe his opinion with 
the ſatisfaction of aſſuring himſelf that he hath made a 
zood uſe of his reaſon : for this good uſe contiſts in 
falpendin his judgment, till the evidence of proofs 
ſnall preſent itſelf. Philoſophical minds would think 
it a great reproach to them eaſily to acquieſce in the 
behef of truths that ſhould be but obſcurely propoſed 
to them. They would not forgive themſelves for ha- 
ving paſſed a right judgment in a cauſe, before a ſe- 
vere examination of all the pleas of the contending 


parties. They give the contemptible term of opiniators 


to ſuch as engage on one fide, without being as it were 
forced to it, by indiſputable arguments. T'ey main- 
tain, that this can produce nothing but a falſe ſcience, 
and they ſay, * that ignorance is very much preferable 
* to this falſe ſcience; which makes a man I 

| | © he 


(26) See the pre- 


face to the Sup- 
plement of the 
Philoſophical 
Commentary, 
where it is 


ſhewn, that the 


obſcurity of con- 
troverſies is an 
invincible argu- 
ment for Tolera- 
tion. See allo 
the Hiſtory of 
the Works of the 
Learned, Jan. 
1593, Pag. 209, 
& ſeg. 


(27) The com- 
mentato! has 
ſhewn in the pre- 
face to the fourth 
part, that with 
reſpect to the 
rights of an er- 
ring conſcience, 
Mr Jurieu. 
thinking to cM 
fate him, has 


confuted himſelf: 
this might de ex? 


tended to other 
articles. 


(28) His adver- 
ſary has renoun- 
ced the method 
of examinations 
and his pretence 
to evident argu* 


ments. 


(20) Ar 
Thinkir 
i, chaps 
m. 54 


(30) Ni 


Pretend 


for med 


of Schiſ 
i, cap. 


1. 15. 


(31) Ci 
Nat. D 
in, cap 


(632) 0 


the fat 
of this 
introdu 
religior 
New I 
the aut 
Gener: 
eiſm, 1 


E ſq. 


rieu, " 
tem of 
Churc 
373, 0 
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NICOLLE. 


mm” 
Church ſhews a maſterly hand, and yet he has not attacked his adverfary in the weakeſt _ 
parts (D]: which is a manifeſt proof that with all his penetration he did not diſcover them. 


He died at Paris the fixteenth of November 1695, a few days after his treatiſe of the _ 
Quietiſts was publiſhed, He was a great proficient in polite learning. The Delectus = 
E pigrammatum, which has been ſeveral times printed, and the learned preface accompany- 


© he knows what he does not know. For, as St Auſtin 
© has molt judiciouſly obſerved, in the book concern- 
ing the uſefulneſs of belief, this diſpoſition of mind 
is very blameable for two reaſons: one is, that he 
who is falſely perſuaded he knows the truth, there- 
by renders himſelf incapable of deſiring to be taught 
< it, the other is, that this preſumption and raſhneſs 
is a ſure ſign of an untoward mind. Opinari, duas 
© ob res turpiſſimum eft : quod diſcere non poteft qui fabi 
© jam fe ſcire perſuaſit : & per ſe ipſa temeritas non be- 
ne affetti animi fignum eff. For the word opinari, 
in the purity of the Latin tongue, ſignifies that diſ- 
« poſition of mind, which too Fightly aſſents to un- 
certain things, and ſo thinks it knows what it does 
not know; for which reaſon all the Philoſophers main- 
* tained, ſapientem nibil opinari. - - - That à aviſe man 
© believed nothing haſtily ; and Cicero blaming himſelf 


(eh) Art of for this fault, ſaid, he was agnus opinator (29). 


Thinking, Part © one greatly given to credulity.” Not only the Philoſo- 
i, chap. iii, page phers, but all the world in general muſt acknowlege 
u. 54; 555 this maxim, that to avoid the imputation of raſhneſs, it 
| is not ſufficient to ſpeak truth; but a man ought alſo to 
know that he fpeaks truth. He who ſhould affirm, that the 

number of the ſands of the ſea is even, might ſpeak truth ; 

but he could not avoid being certainly chargeable with 


> (30) Nicole, rafhneſs (30). Thus the book of Mr Nicolle, has ſer- 


Pretended Re- ved only to confirm the irreſolution of men that 
formed convicted are indifferent, and to furniſh new pretences to 


of 5 Fac: the Sceptics in religion. We might ſay perhaps of the 
i, (4p, it, . 


13 * firſt work that appeared upon theſe ſubjects, what the 


Antients ſaid of the firſt ſhip : would to God the tree 
that ſerved to build it were ſtill ſtanding! Cicero ap- 
plies, that thought to reaſon: © O utinam igitur, ut 
_ * 1lla anus optat, 


- - _- - ne in nemore Pelio ſecuribus 
Cæſa cecidiſſet abiegna ad terram trabes : 


« fic iſtam calliditatem hominibus dii ne dediſſent 

« qua perpauci bene utuntur; qui tamen ipſi ſæpe a 
4 male utentibus opprimuntur : innumerabiles autem 
(31) Cicero, de ; | F 15 , 
3 . pry ge ee (3 4 ) - - We might juftly wiſh, 
bit, cap. XXX, as the old woman aid, ; 


O that ſafe in the Pelian wood, 
We fatal maſt might ſtill have flood. 


* That GOD had never given to men this ſubtilty, 
aohich few uſe as they ought, and even thoſe liable to 
be impoſed upon by others who make an ill uſe of it, 
and who are infinitely the greater number.” But as 
things have two faces, there is ſome reaſon to hope, 
that well-turned minds will make an advantage of fo 
unlucky a controverly. They will learn to keep 
within due bounds, Des Cartes's maxim concerning 


%) Ceed the ſuſpenſion of our judgment (32). They will 


the fatal effects learn to diſtruſt natural light, and to have recourſe to 
of this maxim the conduct of the ſpirit of Gop, ſince our reaſon is 
ntroduced into ſo imperfect. They will diſcover the neceſſity of ad- 
religion, ſee the : 

New Letters of hering to the doctrine of grace, and how much Gop 
the author of the is Pleaſed with our humility, ſince he had been wil- 


General Criti- ling to mortify us even in the poſſeſſion of his truths ; 


97 Pag. 779, having denied us the knowledge of them by the ways 


7. Mr Ju- 


feu, True Syf- of a philoſophical enquiry, by which we arrive to the 


tem of the certain knowledge of ſome things. 
Church, pag. [D] He has not attacked his adverſary in the weakeſt 
373, @ jq. parti. Mr Nicolle publiſhed a book in 1687, intitu- 


ews from the 


Republic of Let- led, Of the Unity of the Church, or the r of tation of 


ters, Nov, 1684, Mr T urieu's New Syſtem (33) In this he diſplayed 
Art, I, pag, His learning, wit, and eloquence ; and, like an able 
deo; and July man, took advantage of every thing he could find fault 
hag Art. I, with in the particular opinions of the author of the 
I 2 Erk New Syſtem : but he did not think fit to examine the 
$ 3 f 

of the article Powerful objections of this miniſter againſt the way of 
PELISSON, authority. This looks a little like artifice. It might 

be imagined that a leſs able writer had overlooked the 
(33) See the arti- importance of theſe objections, and had deſpiſed them 
NG from an ill-grounded pride. But ſuch a judgment 
5 as this could not be pafled on Mr Nicolle; his under- 
ſtanding was too exact and penetrating not to compre- 
hend the full extent of the objections which had 


This was a ſecond eſſential and capital fault, which 


tion. God cannot permit great ſocieties of Chriſtians to 38) See Mr Sau- 


The author of this ſmall piece having deſcribed the tbe little author 


ing 


been propoſed to him upon this article, whether by 

retortion or directly. It muſt be ſaid, therefore that his ſi- 

lence proceeded only from his being conſcious he ſhould 

ſink under the burden, if he undertook to anſwer 

them; he very well knew that theſe were inſuperable 

difficulties, and that his own reputation, and 

the intereſt of his church required he ſhould take no 

notice of them. From whence we may conclude, 

that there are every where a great many perſons who 

believe not all they make profeſſion of, or who re- 

main perſuaded that their religion is good, tho' they 

are conſcious that upon ſome certain capital points 

their adverſaries objections are unanſwerable (34). How- (34) See the re- 
ever it be, Mr Nicolle did not anſwer the whole ſyſtem mark [D] of 
of Mr Jurieu. He made choice of ſuch parts as ſeemed the article PE- 
eaſy to be refuted (35), and confined his views to thoſe, SON 
excepting ſome objections which could not be ſepara- 


: - ;) He found 
ted from them, and which by conſequence he was (35) beg, 


obliged to anſwer. It is not therefore to be wondered f:&, 1nd ſome 
at that he ſhould obtain ſuch an advantage, and that pitiful renſonings 
his antagoniſt could not deprive him of it by his re- 2 + 
ply (36). But it muſt be thought a little ſtrange, that (36) The riply 


he ſhould not be aware of the greateſt fault in the , % ne. 
book he refuted. | ice: 


treatiſe concern- 


The deſign of this work was to prove, that the ine the Unity of 
Proteſtants did not deſerve to be called Schiſmatics, tbe c _— 
and yet it is directly calculated to prove the contrary : 7 Enet 
for we are neceſſarily led to this by author's principles, en rp, 1688, in 
viz. that the church of Rome did always belong to Sve. 
the true church. So that this author, in building his 
ſyſtem, has himſelf deſtroyed the end for which lie 
built it. What could be a greater fault? Nor did he 
ſtop there, but laid down ſome aphoriſms and maxims, 
from which he drew certain conſequences manifeſtly 
proving that ſalvation may be obtained in all religions. 
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Mr Nicolle did not perceive. See the book intituled 

anua Cœlorum reſerata cunctis religionibus (37). You | 
Ja there find Shiga moos of what I 2 been 3 P 
juſt now ſaying, concerning the faults of this ſyſtem. 1692, in 4to. 
The miniſters who have informed the ſynods againſt I bave mentioned 
Mr Jurieu's falſe doctrine, have not forgotten to com- © * Nr _ 
plain of ſome errors they found in his {yſkem of the % cOME- 
church (38), but they overlooked the principal of them: NIUs. 
for example, they have taken no notice of this propoſi- 


be involved in mortal errors, and to continue long in them; "!"> e 
at leaſt, if we judge of things by experience, aue ought n 
not to believe this poſſible, fince it has newer yet happened pag. 6, & ſeq. 
(39). This is overturning with one daſh of .a pen, 

the whole fabric of Luther and Calvin: for ſince it is (39) Jurieu, Syſ- 
certain that all the doctrines of the Romiſh commu- tem of the _ 
nion, with regard to which they thought it neceſſary 4 Page 
to eſtabliſh the Reformation, have ſubfiſted for many **"* 
ages; it evidently follows, that they are not mortal 
errors. Now they ought not to have ſeparated from 
that church, if none of it's errors were mortal. Lare- 


bonius (40) has proved this very largely. To ſee (40) It is under 
then the faults and blunders with which this ſyſtem this name the au- 
abounds, you muſt not only read Mr Nicolle's anſwer, __ of / _ 
but alſo the Fanua Cœlorum reſerata. ps 2 a 
Some will aſk, how it is poſſible, that this work himſelf. 

ſhould contain ſo many imperfections, and yet be 

looked upon as the maſter-piece of its author? I 

refer you to a little book (41) that was printed in (41) Ivtituled, 
1692, where you will find an anſwer to this queſtion. New Advice to 


ridiculous figure in which Larebonius had made this of little books. 
New Syſtem of the Church appear, propoſes himſelf 
the following objection: but why then has it been 
formerly owned that this book was the maſter- 
piece of this miniſter? We do not contradi& it; 
* we own ſtill, that this, of all his other books, is that 
in which he has moſt ſignalized the extent of his ima - 
* gination and his great faculty of inventing proofs, 
and urging objections. All this may be found in 
© a work, which is in other reſpects very faulty, 
© and in which the author, dazzled with the great 
* fright he had taken, has not obſerved t he 
went too far, that he paſſed into the enemy's _ 
| an 
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LL E. 


ing it are aſcribed to him [EJ]. For the reſt I ſhall enlarge (c) upon the conſequences of 


(e) In the re- 
wark [C]. 


one of his books, becauſe ſome perſons of judgment have aſſured me that ſuch facts, 
accompanied with reflexions, belong to this Dictionary; and that they will furniſh 


agreeable varieties for the entertainment of the reader. This is the true reaſon why here, 
and on ſeveral other occaſions, I ule this method. | 

The ſupplement which I have to add to this article relates only to certain works of 
Mr Nicolle, which 1 had not mentioned [F)]. 


and loaded his edifice with more materials than the 
foundations could bear. In a word, there are ſome 
men who by turns afford two very different forts 
of admiration : one is, that having made ſo many 
high diſcoveries, they ſhould not be aware of 
a multitude of inconveniences, and contradictions 
that are obvious to the moſt itupid : and the other 
is, that while they want light for things ſo eaſy 
to be remarked, they ſhould yet have it for great 
diſcoveries. The miniſter I am ſpeaking of, nught 


of a new ſyſtem; he might have invented a great 
it muſt have required a man of judgment to ſeparate 


all the diſagreeing pieces, and, after a ſKilltul choice, 
to connect the parts together (42). 


a Um G a a . ESR. .a-x 


(42) Thid, Pag. 


bo, 61. [E] The Delectus Epigrammatum ....... a 
| the learned preface is aſeribed to him.) It is * a col- 
lection of Latin epigrams, and Greek, Spaniſh and 

| Italian ſentences, printed in 12mo, at Paris in 1659 
(43) Baillet, © (43). At the head of it is placed (44) 4 Latin 


adements on diſſertation upon epigrams, which deſerves a place amongſt 
the Ports, Tom. the beſt pieces written on the art of Poetry. It is a 
i, num. 1080, 
has undertaken to diſtinguiſb true and ſolid beauty from 
the falſe and apparent (45) in his enquiry 
after this beauty he has confined himſelf to the epigram- 
matic kind. He treats of the excellencies of the epigram 
evith great accuracy and judgment. He fhews, that 
the number of excellent epigrams is much leſs than 
many imagine, and he boldly ranks amongſt the vicious, 
fuch whoſe ſubject is falſe, fabulous, equivacal, hyper- 
bolical, deciſive upon a conteſted point, foreign, acci- 
dental, far-fetched, ſhocking, diſhoneſt, ſordid, mean, and 
odious. He places in the ſame rank, thoſe that are 


(44) Ibid. 


(45) Ibid. 


virulent, verboſe, vulgar, and trivial, and ſuch as 


have childiſh, and ridiculous ſubtilties, or affected 


alluſions, and playing with words. Father Vawvaſſtur 


hath cenſured ſeveral paſſages of this differtation, 
and has found fault not only with ſome of his ſenti- 


(45) He has tax- 
ed him even 
with ſome ſole- 
ciſms. The 
new Anſwer to 


Mr Menage, ſpeaking of ſome critics who condemned 
the uſe of quibbles in verſe, adds, that it is faid, 
Mr Nicolle, or Mr Lancelot, was the firit who 
wet « Publiſhed this notion againſt quibbles, in a collection 
rg arg g ol verſes and epigrams of the Antients (47). Mr Me- 
ſeventh dialogue, nage therefore did not certainly know that Mr Nicolle 
fag. m. 2979, Was the author of the preface placed before this col- 
ſays, that Wen- lection. 5 
ane has now Note, that the Gentlemen of Port. Royal, have pub- 
e ee liſned ſeveral books for the uſe of youth. It was 
egregicus ſole- principally with regard to their own ſcholars; for it is 
c certain, they had ſome. The Latin Method; the Greek 


ciſms among 
thoſe fine Latin Method; the Garden of Greek Roots; the Art of Think- 


phraſes, which 


Ro purpoſely compoſed by them for the inſtruction of ſome 


look upon him as diſciples whoſe education they had undertaken. 'They 
the Cicero of his had a war upon their hands with the Jeſuits on this 
— 4 ſubject: ſo that all the quarrels of theſe two parties 
533 did not turn upon the doctrine of grace, and on the 
Vieageur. Trea. corruptions of morality. We have ſeen that Father 
tiſe on the Epi- Vavaſſeur criticized Mr Nicolle on the nature of the 
gram, epigram : he publiſhed a very fine treatiſe upon this 
| ſubject; and we may be ſure his deſign was only to 
(47) Menagiana, take an opportunity of cenſuring Mr Nicolle's Diſſer- 
P £392,504, tation: he well knew that it came from Port-Royal. 
tion of Hollang, Before him Father Labbe made it his buſineſs to con- 
| tradi the grammatical works of theſe gentlemen who 
If he 
Ja 
ſewn, ſays he, at the ſame time a little book, intituled, 
'The Garden of Greek Roots, put into French, with 
a tract of Prepoſitions, and other undeclined Particles, 
and an alphabetical Collection of French words de- 
rived from the Greek Tongue, and printed in the year 
1647, by the care, as was ſaid, of ſome patriots of Fan- 
ſeniſin, for the familiar inſtruction as well of the little 
ſchools, which they then had in three houſes about the 
abbey of Port-Royal in the Fields, as of thoſe which were 
| I 


attacked him a little roughly in a Preface (48). 
(48) That of the; to be credited, they had ſeveral ſchools. 
Roots, 


_ elſewhere in the provinces. 


have contributed very uſefully to the conſtruction 


many things, and afforded a great many views: but 


treatiſe concerning Poetical Beauty; wherein this author 


ments, but alſo with ſome expreſſions (46) in Latin*. 


ing; the Delectus Epigrammatum, &c. are works 


diſperſed in ſeveral villages and caſtles in the neighbour- 
hood of this great city, the capital of the kingdom, and 
We have in this college of 
Clermont ſome ſcholars, abubo have learnt them there 
themſelves, and ſeen them taught their ſchool-fellows ; 
as alſo in the college of one of the good cities of Picardy, 
ewhich is not one of the moſt remote from Paris (49). 
Some pages after he tells us, that the king had lately 
broke all their ſchools. I will relate his obſervation 
ſomewhat at large; in which we ſhall ſee the effects 


theſe gentlemen were capable of cauſing a thouſand 
diſorders, by this little collection of French words, 
derived from the Greek, which they had joined to the 
Garden of Greek Roots. He repreſented (50) to the 
French academy the heinouſs of this attempt, and in- 


(49) Labbe, pre. 


face to his Ety- 
mologies of ſeye. 
ral French 


words. This 


of prepoſſeſſion and hatred. Father Labbe imagined book wa 


8 Printed 
at Paris in 120, 


in 1661, 


(50) In the E- 
piſtle Dedicatory 


ſiſted, that this ſect of new Helleniſts ought to be f bis Erymub- 
ſuppreſſed 7 have called, ſays he (51), their defign by the gies, 


name of a ſe, becauſe what has been done by the preceding 
Hellenifts, produced no ill conſequences, nor occaſioned any 
great miſchief among our French youth : but the enterp1 ixe 
of thoſe Port-Royalifts, who may take for their motto, 
Legio nomen noſtrum eſt, - - Our name is legion, if it 
had met with all the ſucceſs they aimed at, would hade di- 
rech ruined the Latin and French tongues, and under pre- 
tence of teaching their ſcholars Greek, would have thrown 


(51) Ibid, Pref, 


them into intolerable abſurdities and blunders, which 


muſt, in the end, have made us ridiculous and contemptible 


to foreigners, and to their lateſt poſterity. They have 


compoſed this famous collection after their rhiming roots, 
and their Greek and Latin methods, in order, that the youth 
ewhom they educated ( not only, as wve have before obſerved, 


in the three houſes adjacent to the Abbey of Port- Royal in the 


Fields, which aue ſball name when there is occaſion, and 
in many other little blind ſchools in fome willages and 
caſtles in the country round about this great city of Paris, 
but alſo at a diſtance in ſeminaries and colleges of cities 


and provinces more remote) might draw, as out of a 


public fountain, and open to all their party, the firſt prin- 


ciples, and the moſt obſcure originals of the French tongue; 
learning by heart, with great diligence, the words they 
pretend to have been borrowed, and derived from the 


Greek by our anceflors. But GO D has opfeſed their per- 


nicious deſigns, by inſpiring our moſt Chriſtian monarch 
Lewis XIV with the reſolution of prohibiting and ſuppreſ- 
Ang all the unlawful aſſemblies of this ſe, where our 


youth avere inſtructed in the dangerous maxims of Fan- 
ſeniſm, and ſucked from their cradle, as we may ſay, the 
milk f one of the moſt damnable herefies, that ever at- 
tacked the church. This is flying into a rage for a 
very trifle, and diſcovering in the conduct of his ene- 
mies a pernicious enterprize, which 1s nothing but a 


phantome. It is uſeful to collect examples of this 


wicked prepoſſeſſion. | 
DLF] Certain works of My Nicolle, which I had not 


mentioned.) The relation Mr de Marca had made, in 


* in his way, of all that had been done fince the year 
* 1653, in the aſſemblies of the biſhops on the ſubject 


of the five propoſitions, was no ſooner publiſhed in 


© the name of the clergy ; but Mr Nicolle, ſurprized 
to find in it a compilation of falſhoods and impo- 
* ſtures, thought himſelf obliged to make them 
* known, to prevent the world from being deceived 
by them (5 z).“ This piece of Mr Nicolle was inti- 
tuled, Belga Percontator : five Franciſci Profuturi 
* Theologi Belgæ, ſuper Narratione rerum geftarum 
* in Conventu Cleri Gallicani circa Innocentii X Con- 
* ſtitutionem, Scrupuli, iſtius Narrationis opifici Pro- 
* Polit, 25 Februarii 1657. - - The Belgic Enguirer; or, 
* the Scruples of Francis Profuturus, a Dutch Diwvine, 
on the relation of the Tranſactions in the Aſſembly of 
the Gallican Church, concerning the Conſtitution of In- 
nocent X, propoſed to the Author of that Relation, 
February 25, 1657. Some days after, appeared two 
Latin diſquiſitions of the ſame author, under the 
name of Paul Irenæus; in which he demonſtrated, 
that there was no ſuch thing as a Janſenian hereſy ; 
and that it was a meer fiction made uſe of by the 
* Jeſuits (53). Theſe two diſquiſitions were followed 


by 
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\ nid. pag. by four others in the ſame year ( 54) . He wrote in 
(44) © 371, 1662 againſt the Theſis in which the Jeſuits of Paris 
m + 5. had maintained, the twelfth of December 1661, that 
g the Pope had the ſame infallibility as JESUS 
(55) Wa. Tm CHRIST, to determine queſtions of fact as well as 
ni, Page 3. queſtions of right (55). He ſhewed (56) how contrary 

1b. 7. 6, © this new opinion of the Jeſuits was to the laws and 
(56) 16, W. P. „ cuſtoms of France. But this writing falling into 
« the hands of one who ſtuffed it with impertinencies, 
and printed it with this title, A Defence of the Liber- 
© ties of the ws Church againſt the Theſes of the 
« Feſauits of the college of Clermont of the twelfth of De- 
6 2 7665 this work was eonnel * ſup- 
« preſſed by the JO, who ſubſtituted in it's 
room, the firſt of February, the pernicious conſequences 
© of the new hereſy of the Jeſuits againſt the king and 
« the flate: to which was added, à refutation of the 
(57) Ten of © cawvils awherewith ſome Divines endeavour to elude the 
them are intitu- © authority of the councils of Conſtance and Baſil.” Note, 


ted Les Imagina?- that the eighteen letters concerning the imaginary 
res, and eight o 


. hereſy (57) which appeared in 1664, and 1665 (58), 
Vi Y \57 £25 4 ” 45 
=” uo are aſcribed to him. 8 
Let us add a word or two of his poſthumous works. 
(58) Sce the Hi- The tenth tome of his Moral Eſſays was printed at the 


ſtory of the five Hague in 1700, with an advertiſement, that the exe- 
Propoſitions of | 


niſm, hag. £09915 2 this famous author hade in their hands ſeveral of 
* * © bi ewritings not yet printed, and that they vill take care 


 NIDHARD (a) (Jonun Evaznany), 


io have them ſpeedily publiſbed. Jed Mr Bernard In his 3 
News from the Republic of Letters (59), and Mr de (59) Auguſt 
Beauval in his H:/tory of the Works 4 the Learned (60). 1700, Pagi 213, 


I do not know whether they reckon amongſt thoſe 4. 


writings the interlineary gloſs, and the Greek notes that 


Me. Nicolle aurote with his own hand on the Greek text of (bo) Aupuft 


o, pag: 357. 
Lycophron (61). But I believe; that they reckon the & fo. © wy 


Treatiſe of Grace he compoſed ſome years before his 3 
death. It is affirmed in the Hiſtory of the five Pro- (61) See the pre- 
poſitions (62), that he wrote it, againſt the ſyſtem of r A 
Fanſenius, Mr Arnauld, and Fatber A.. .. and that . 355 
he confutes nothing in all this treatiſe, but phyſical nece/- 


ſity, that is, the inevitable and abſolute neceſſity of doing (62) Hiſtory of 


the ill we do: ald in order to confute it, he acknowledges the five propoſi- 
in all ſianers a ſufficient grace, which delivers them from tions, pag. 139, 
this neceſſity, by giving them n phyſical power, entire and 118 wack Y 
abſolute, of avoiding evil ; without which power they N 
could not be culpable for what they do ; and by virtue 


 awheredf it may be truly ſaid of the moſt obdurate, that 


they may abſtain from evil 3 as it is true, that a man of 

honour, who is in his ſenſes, may, if he pleaſes, in the 

face of the world, commit the greateſt extriivaganees, 
This is the inſtance My Nicolle makes uſe f. This (63) For the », 
treatiſe, of Mr Nicolle, upon Grace, was printed in _— of ee 
1699, and re- printed the year following. It contains % , 2797» 


. 182, & ſeg; 
only 105 pages in 12mo. You will find the abſtra& 7 33 45 


of it in the Journal of Trevoux (63). 


tion. 


confeſſor to the queen, mother of Charles (a) It is pronoun- 


II, king of Spain, was born the eighth of December 1607, in the caſtle of Falkenftein in & Var 


Auſtria [A]. 


He entred himſelf a Jeſuit the fifth of October 1631, and having finiſhed 


all his ſtudies taught Morality, Philoſophy, and the Canon-Law, in the univerſity of (4) who wi: e- 


Gratz. 


He would alſo have read School-Divinity, if the emperor Ferdinand III, had lected emperor in 


not ſent for him to his court [BJ. He was at firſt confeſſor to the arch-ducheſs Mary- 88 5 
Anne; and afterwards confeſſor and preceptor to the arch-duke Leopold (0). He followed (c) In 1650. 

this princeſs into Spain, when ſhe went thither to be married to king Philip IV (c); for the (% Taten from” 

emperor Ferdinand would not ſuffer her to change her confeſſor. the king of Spain had Na 


fo great an eſteem for this Jeſuit, that he was deſirous of procuring him a cardinal' 
in 16653 but Nidhard beſeeched him not to have any thoughts of it. After the death of 


thaniel South- 

. well Bibliotheca 
s hat Scriptorum Socie= 
tatis Jeſu, pag. 


this prince he was honoured with the poſt of Inquiſitor-general by the queen-mother (d), at, ih * 


and he had a great ſhare in the government. 


7 : \ alſo the Epiſtle 
The party which was formed againſt him, Dedicatory of that 


which was headed by John of Auſtria natural ſon of Philip IV, was ſo potent, that not- k- 
withſtanding the queen's protection, her confeſſor was forced to retire [CJ. He left (ö) Bouhours, 


(1) That is in the GED _ 
article of Fobn [A] He was Born. . . in the taftle of Falkenſtein.] 


ca 
| FEverard Nid- The Bibliographer of the Jeſuits * not take any 


3 notice to us (1) of the religion of John Everard Nid- 
end of this re- hard's parents: he contents himſelf with telling us 
mark what he they were noble. There are accounts which affirm, 
ſays in his Epi- that they were ſtrict Lutherans. Madam d'Aunoi 
file Dedicatory. having ſaid, that the miniſters of ſtate were diſguſted, 
% emol of that the queen- mother (2) had, without conſulting them, 
the court of  iſpoſed of a very important place (3), and in favour of a 
Spain, Part i, ſtranger (4), who was born, and bred up, till fourteen 
Pag. b. Hol. Edit. years of age, in the Lutheran Religion, puts theſe words 
% That of In. in the margin: Tho it was true that he had been 
quiſitor-general, ' à Lutheran, and that it was objected to him, yet he 
* ſtoutly denied it, becauſe that would have excluded 

him from this poſt (5).“ Father Southwell dedi- 
Father Nitard, cating his Bibliotheca Scriptorum Societatis Feſu to Car- 
dinal Nidhard, ſpeaks in a very different manner : 

( Ane of © Quandoclarz memoriz, /ays he, Genitor Eminentiæ 
5 my Spain. © veſtre à principibus Auſtriacis Commiſſarius Gene- 
17 © ralis conſtitutus ad expellendos ex hæreditariis ipſo- 
rum provinciis hzreticos (6), id ille ingenti animi 

8 be pretended © fortitudine ac zelo præſtitit, quantumvis non fine 
en, bg >; diſcrimine vitæ ſuz, & jactura fortunarum non exi- 
0 Aunoi, For gua. - - When, ſays he, your Eminence s father, of 
illuſtrious memory, was conftituted by the Auſtrian 

father's being * princes, their commiſſary, to expel the Heretics out of 
9 © their hereditary dominions, he diſcharged that truſt 
therans, it do. h great intrepidity and zeal, - though not without the 


not follow that © Patard of his life, and no ſmall laſi of his eſtate.” 


e was not a Lu- Father Baron relates that he had heard a credible 
2 1621, perſon ſay, that our Nidhard had been a captain of 
— ſon was horſe, and that he was a man grown when he ab- 
_ 1 d. jured Lutheraniſm, which he had imbibed in his in- 
(7) Vincent Ba- fancy (7): c 
ronius, Apolog, , LB] F the emperor Ferdinand III, had not 2 for 
Ord, Przd. Tom, him to his court.) Madam d' Aunoi does not in 
Tek. 524. that manner: This is her account. Among ſeveral 
 YOL. W. 


4 
* 
£ 


Madrid in the midſt of the curſes of the populace the twenty-fifth of February 1 669 (e). % 79, * 


289, & ſeq. 


. 


* others whom the emperor appointed to attend the 


queen, his daughter, he choſe Father John Everard 


© Nidhard, a German Jeſuit, for her confeſſor. His 
© birth was obſcure ; and his wit was almoſt the only 
means of making his fortune: he was ſupple and 
* complaiſant ; he ſtudied the character of thoſe he 
had occaſion for, and never oppoſed their ſentiments. 
He performed his ſtudies in the Jeſuits college at 
Vienna, where he took the habit of the order, and 
they ſent him afterwards to ſome of their houſes, 
which he governed very well. When he returned 
to Vienna, he began to make himſelf known, and a 
great many ladies of the court took him for their 
confeſſor: They omitted nothing to do him good 
offices with the emperor ; and they ſpoke ſo. adyan- 
© tageouſly of him, that he was pleaſed the queen 
* ſhould take him along with her (8).” There are, (3) Memoits f 
perhaps, ſome circumſtances in this aecount which the court of Spain. 
are not true; I leave the examination of it to the Part i, pag. 2, 3 
A | | - | 
LC] Notwithſtanding the queen's protection, he was © 
forced to retire.] The accounts of the differences be- 
tween Don John of Auſtria and the queen-regent, are 
ſo common in every body's hands, that I ſhall not 
ive the particulars. Madam d'Aunoi, whoſe works 
3 been ſo often printed, has ſpoke very exactly of 
them. It is pity the public cannot be perſuaded that 
ſhe deſerves much credit. It has prevailed, as a gene- 
ral opinion, that her works are a mixture of fictions 
and truths, half romance, and half hiſtory ; and there 
is no other way to diſtinguiſh fiction from true 
matter of fact, but by comparing her's with other 
books. It is an inconvenience which daily gets ground 
by the liberty that is taken to publiſh the ſecret 
amours, the ſecret hiſtory, &c. of ſuch and ſuch 
lords famous in Hiſtory. Bookſellers and authors do 


«0a @ Sa @%..& . >: A 


(1 


all they can to make it believed that theſe ſecret Hiſts- 


2 22 2 | ries 
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85 Don John 


cardinal Nitard, 
Tom. it, pag. 13. 
Edit. of Cologne 
1677. 


(g) Father Ni- 
tard's Departure 
frem Spain, tran- 
ſlated from the 
Svaniſh, by Fa- 
ther ' Bovhours. 
See his Opuſcules, 


fag 292. 


{h)South well, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 442. 
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NID HARD. 


( Relation of The queen fgned with a teddy countenance the decree that had been brought her ready 


drawn up for this expulſion (F). We ſhall ſee, below, the contents of it [D], and the better 
of Auſtria, and to falve appearances ſhe made a declaration the next day by which ber majeſty gave the 


miniſters of flate to underſtand, that being no longer able to withſtand her father-confeſſor*s (i) tie w, 4 


frequent importunities to retire: ſhe had permitted him to go to Rome in the quality of cf ka Wee 
embaſſador extraordinary, and ſhe deſired it might be known that he went thither with all | 


the honours, penſions, and employs, that be before enjoyed (g). 


| He ent de the court of % See the Bok in. 


Rome where he was ambaſſador extraordinary from Spain to Clement IX (Y) [E]. In of cb Memin 


the following Pontificate he was ambaſſador ordinary from the ſame crown; and in u, 


Or the court of 


e Intrigue 


order that the might be able to ſupport that character with greater luſtre, he was pro- 1669, bw 
moted to the dignity of archbiſhop (i). At laſt he obtained the cardinal's hat in 1672 () 
He publiſhed ſome books, and prepared ſome others for the preſs, which run all upon 


the controverſy concerning the immaculate conception of the holy Virgin (/) [ ]. 


ries have been taken from private manuſcripts : they 
very well know, that love-intrigues, and ſuch like 
adventures, pleaſe more when they are believed to be 
real, than when they are thought to be mere fables. 
From hence it is, that the new romances keep as far off 
as poſſible from the romantic way: but by this means 
true hiſtory is made extreamly obſcure ; and I believe 
the civil powers will at laſt be forced to give theſe 
new romancers their option ; either to write pure 


| hiſtory, or pure romance; or at leaſt to uſe crotchets 


(9) Compare wvith 
this what is ſaid 
in the News from 
the Republic of 
Letters, October 


to ſeparate the one from the other, truth from fi- 
ction (9). | 


[D]; We fall fee, behw, the contents of this decree of 


expulſion.) The queen ſigned it (10), faying, * ſhe 
never had defired any thing but what was for the ad- 


1684, Art. viii, vantage of the ſtate; and ſince this was of that 
of the catalogue nature, ſhe would have it executed. This was done 


new books, 


(10) Relation of 
the difference of 

John of Auſtria 
with cardinal Ni- 
tard, Tom, ii. pag. 
13. Edit. of Co- 


. logne 1677. 


very honourably : for, to expreſs her majeſty's eſteem 
* for this Jeſuit, the decree was drawn up in theſe 


terms: John Ewverard Nitard, a Religious of the 
* ſociety of FESUS, my confefſor, counſellor of ſtate, 


and Inquiſitor-general, having intreated me to permit 
* him to retire out of the kingdom: though I am very 
* avell ſatisfied of his virtue, and of his other good quali- 


© ties, as well as of his zeal and care for my ſervice ; 


het having regard to his requeſt, and for other conſide- 
* rations, I have given him the permiſſion he defires to 
* retire whither he ſhall think fit: but defiring he may do 
it wwith all the decency and honour that are due to his 
* dignaties, and eſpecially to his merit, I have reſolved to 


gie him the title of ambaſſador extraordinary from this 


© court to Germany or Rome, which he ſhall chuſe, wwith- 


© out refigning any of his employs, or of the profits he 


* draws from them. Madrid the twenty-fifth of Febru- 
* ary 1669. | | 8 | 
| THE QUEEN. 


[LE] He went from thence to the court of Rome, where 


| he avas ambaſſador extraordinary from Spain to Cle- 


ment IX.] As Father Southwell, whom I have followed, 


has paſſed lightly over the condition in which Father 


(17) Ibid, p. 112. 


(12) Ibid. p. 113. 
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Nidhard at firſt found himſelf at Rome, what is 
wanting in his account, ought to be ſupplied. This 


* Jeſuit flattered himſelf that he ſhould no ſooner 


* come to Rome but he would be made a cardi- 
nal ; but for want of being provided with creden- 
tial letters for his embaſſy, he was extreamly out 
in his imagination, All that he could do was to 
ſend an account to Madrid of his arrival at Rome, 
and to deſire letters, by virtue of which he might 
act. Many conſultations were had on this account; 
and at laft, as they knew his character, they ſent him 
an order to procure a deciſion on the queſtion of the 
Conception, and mes him an appointment of a- 
bout four thouſand livres ; with which he was made 
ambaſſador capone. But the marquis of St Romain, 
who, in that conjuncture, was our ambaſſador in 


© crown to be concerned in it, aſſiſted him with all his 
power; and lent him his train and his equipage, that 
* he might appear with ſome grandeur : Þut this hin- 
© dered not the court of Rome from diſcovering very 
quickly what ſort of man he was (11).“ The 
Pope having a cardinal's hat to diſpoſe of to the 
Spaniards, defired they avould nominate ſome perſons wwor- 
thy of it (12). The council of ſtate propoſed three to 
him : the queen err. to approve this choice, 
and writ herſelf about it to the Pope, and the mar- 
quis of St Romain; but by the ſame courier Se ſecretly 


| defired the Pope to beflow the hat on Father Nitard. 


ordinary to his holineſs, judging the glory of this 


The Pope declared to this marquis, © (13) That Fa- (14) 


Pag. 130, & 
Paris Edit. 10 ; 


66g, to 1676, 


7 
7 


(!) Southwell. 24. 
1805 well, ubs 


Ibid, pay, 


ther Nitard had no hat to hope for; and that far- 116, 117. 


© ther, he was inſtantly to be diſmiſſed from his em- 


* ploy of Inquiſitor-general, in favour of Don Diego 


* Sarmiento Valladares, preſident of Caſtile, who had 
been nominated to it; which Father Nitard would 
© by no means hearken to. It is ſaid, that the rea- 


* ſon of his obſtinacy proceeded from this; that Father 


* Salinas, his confident in this kingdom, had ſent 
* word, that affairs were diſpoſing in ſuch a manner, 
that he might promiſe himſelf a very ſpeedy return, 
and that he ſhould have an apartment in the palace, 
with private ſtairs, by which he might, whenever 
he pleaſed, have admittance to the queen, and that 
he might govern the monarchy without any trouble; 


part with his place of Inquiſitor-general. This let- 
ter ſo agreeably flattered his imagination, that he 
reſolved to follow that advice, being beſides per- 
ſuaded, that he ſhould quickly be a cardinal. But, 
in the interim, the marquis of St Romain ſignified 
his Holineſs's order to him; ſo that the poor man, 


and regent of Spain, was fo ſurprized with this 
ſudden change, that he turned as cold as marble : 
It is ſaid too, that he fell into a ſwoon, and was 


firmed for certain, that the general of his order, 
ſeeing him deprived of all his employments, and that 
when he came to Rome, he had not paid that 


part from Rome immediately, and to retire into a 
neighbouring convent, called . . . . and that as ſoon 
as he was there he diſcharged all his domeſtics . . (14). 
This news (15) ſo ſurprized the queen, that it threw 
her into a Tertian Fever, which diſordered her 
very much.” e 

[F] He prepared ſome books . . . . which run all upon 
the controverſy concerning the immaculate conception. ] The 
author of the apology of the Nuns of Port-Royal, 
printed in 1665, drew a very merry parallel betwixt 
the conduct of Father Annat, in the affair of Janſe- 
niſm, and that of Father Nidhard in the diſpute concern- 
ing the immaculate conception. He ſhews many re- 
ſemblances betwixt theſe two father-confeſſors, and the 
two affairs they proſecuted, one in France, the other 
in Spain. The only difference he finds is, that the 
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Jeſuit Nidhard (16), did not appear altogether fo violent 


as Father Annat (17), and exceeded him in ſubtilly. The 
Jeſuits having obtained of her Catholic majefly an or- 


who flattered himſelf with being made a cardinal. 


ſo that it would be moſt prudent for him not to 


above an hour before he came to himſelf. It is af- 


duty he owed to his reverence, ordered him to de- 


(14) Ibid. p. 177. 
(15) That is, 


thatthe cardina's 


hat was given to 
Don Lewis Fer- 
nandez de Porto- 
carrero dean of 
Toledo. 


(16) Apology for 
the nuns of Port- 
Royal. Part iv, 
in the preface. 


der to follicit the definition of the immaculate conception fol. f 3. 


at Rome, this propoſal was ſeriouſly hearkened to at Rome, 
but they contented themſelves with putting off the Spaniſh 
Jeſaits, with a proviſional bull. lt is expreſsly for- 
* bidden by this bull, upon pain of excommunication, 
to accuſe of mortal ſin or hereſy, ſuch as did not 


and hereby the Dominicans thought themſelves ſafe 
from the inſults of the Jeſuits. But Father Nid- 
hard . . . . has quickly found the way of ſhaking 
off theſe fetters, and of ſetting himſelf at liberty 
to accuſe the Dominicans of hereſy and mortal fin. 
The Pope's injunction, ſays he, is only againſt thoſe 
who do it affirmatively ; but he has not forbidden to 
do it problematically, and ſeveral other wways : ſo that, 
when the Dominicans ſhall complain, that they are 
cha with hereſy in a queſtion not ſubject to it, 
the Jeſuits will be clear, by ſaying they do not call 
them Heretics affirmatively, but problematically, and 
« ſeveral other ways. Aﬀerwards, leſt the doctrine 
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2 of 


(17) Ibid. fol, 


Tt 2, ver ſo. 


hold the opinion of the immaculate conception: 


68) Thid 
. 


(9) Th, 


conform 1 
fom f þ 
Spaniſh | 
who ſay 
ginning | 
ſermons, 


be the hc 


ment of 


altar, at 
pure and 
late con 
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ther of ( 
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the firſt 
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Ibid, fol 


Verſo, | 


(20) Ih 
3 ver 


_ 


ment of the holy 
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NIDHAR D. 


We are told a pleaſant reaſon of the friendſhip the queen- mother of the king of Spain 


conceived for this Jeſuit [G]. 


© of the immaculate conception ſhould not be thought 
more certain after the Pope's bull, than it was be- 
« fore, the good Father Nidhard, has, by his argu- 
ments, raiſed it to the higheſt point of human cer- 
« tainty. He thought it was doing nothing, to main- 
© tain, that it is morally certain, becauſe thereby it 
would not be abſolutely impoſſible but it might be 
« falſe, which ſeems to him a great inconvenience. 
He therefore goes farther, and maintains in the ſe- 
cond place, that it is phyfically certain. One would 
think he might have fairly ſtopped there, and that there 
needed no more, than that it was as certain the Vir- 
gin was conceived without original fin, as it is cer- 
tain the ſun ſhines. But Father Nidhard 1s not yet 
contented with this degree ;' he will have this op1- 
nion to be metaphy/ically certain, that is, as certain as 
theſe firſt principles: every thing is, or is not: the 
whole is greater than one of its parts. What could 
be deſired after this? Vet Father Nidhard never- 
theleſs deſires ſomething more, becauſe there was 
nothing but what was natural in all this certainty; 
whereas he was willing it ſhould have ſomething ſu- 
pernatural. For which reaſon he eſtabliſhes a fourth 
degree, which he calls infallible certainty, pretend- 
ing that this doctrine was immediately derived from a 
propoſition of faith. But if you demand of this 
good Father the foundation of all theſe certainties 
moral, phyſical, metaphyfical, and infallible, which he 
aſcribes to this opinion; he will tell you in a 
word, it reſts on the infallibility of the Pope, in the 
inſtitution of feaſts and fraternities, From whence 
he concludes, that the Pope permitting or ordain- 
ing their inſtitution in honour of the immaculate 
conception, this doctrine muſt be certain in all theſe 
ways.” The Nuns apologiſt adds to this, that the 
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Jeſuits have diſtinguiſbed two things in this opinion; 


the truth and piety, or laudability. It is not material 


to faith, ſay they, that it be true, but it is material io 


faith that it be pious and laudable. And thus the Do- 

minicans are Heretics, not becauſe they do not believe this 

: opinion true, but becauſe they do not believe it pious. 

18) Thid. fol, I Father Nidhard, coutinues he (18), enforces as much as 
ET poſſible the new article of faith, concerning the laudability 
of the opinion of the conception, He ſhews, That the 
(19) That is to · Dominicans were obliged to pronounce the formula (19), 
conform to the cu- whatever private notions they had of this opinion. 


= . He ſuppoſes the P ope to hade a right to confer upon opi- 


who {oy at the be. nions, the truth whereof he does not yet define, a certam 
ginning of their degree, as he calls it, of indubitability, by forbidding 
ſermons, praiſed the calling them in queſtion, direftly or indirefly, and 
be the holy Sacra- the zeſtifying by any fn, the leaſt doubt one might have 


altar, and the : | | - "op 
pure and immacu- ception, tho the truth of that opinion be not defined as a 


late conception of matter of faith, yet it is eſtabliſhed in this degree of in- 


the Virgin mo- dubitability. The Pope, ſays Father Nidhard, will 
ther of God, con- 


e have this opinion to be indubitable. Vu lr illam 
ceived without o- 


rieinal fin, in eſſe indubitabilem, vult ut nemo dubitet. He wall 
the firſt inflant have every thing ſuppreſſed which might occa- 
of her being, ſion the leaſt doubt about this privilege of the holy 
_ fil. tf Virgin. Vor taceri quodcunque in dubitationem 
=: - poſlet Virgins privilegium revocare. This foundation 
being laid, he adds, that the filence of the Dominicans, 
and their refuſal to pronounce this formula, brings this 

privilege in queſtion. Therefore, ſays he, the Dominicans 

are not only a abhen they ſpeak, but even by their 

filence they oppoſe the order of the Pope, fince there is a 

ſpeaking ſilence, which gives as great offence as words 

themſekves. Non tantùm loquentes culpantur Domini- 

cani, ſed etiam tacentes adverſus totam Pontificis diſ- 

228 obloquuntur. Quapropter eſt loquens ſi- 

entium quod non minus quam vox ipſa producit ſcan- 


dalum. From all which he concludes, that they commit 


a mortal fin by this filence, and that they ought to be 
forced to pronounce this formulary. It cannot be doubt- 
ed, ſays he, but that this filence violates the bull, and 
conſequently that he who violates the bull by his fi- 
lence, is guilty of a mortal ſin. Laſtly, he under- 
++ takes to prove (20), * that there is no lie in the ex- 
* ternal pronunciation of the words of the formula- 
ry, tho' a man does not believe the contents of it. 
He who ſpeaks, ſays he, conformably to a proba- 
ble opinion, tho' he believes the contrary to be 
* alſo probable, does not lie. Now, it is probable, 
+ that the Virgin was conceived without original fin, 


(20) Ibid. /e. 
3 Verſo, / 


about them. He ſuppoſes, that by the bull of the con- 


And therefore the Dominicahs may ſpeak conforma- 
bly to this opinion. But if their judgment cannot 
comply with the probability of the opinion of the 
immaculate conception; What is to be done? Would 
they not then be guilty of a lie? No, ſays Father 

Nidhard, becauſe it ſuffices to conform our affection 

to our words, without conforming to them our under- 

ſtanding, etiam cum retentione proprii judicii. 

I thought it would not be diſagreeable to the reader, 
to find here an analyſis of Father Nidhard's works upon 
the immaculate conception. See the margin (21). 

But I muſt not pals over in ſilence, that the Jacobin 
Vincent Baron, having imputed to this Jeſuit almoſt 
the ſame things which have been juſt now mentioned, 
retracted them in another work, printed in 1666, and 
made a moſt reſpectful ſatisfaction to this father-con- 
feſſor of the queen-mother of his Catholic majeſty. 
Lætor, /ays he(22), datum mihi occaſionem re- 
tractandi quæ temere de illo ſcripſęram, & quam 
ex nimia credulitate religioſiſſimo viro intuli inju- 
riam ſane atrocem, qua poſſum, reſarciendi - - - - 
Jam wery glad to meet with an opportunity of retract- 
ing what I had raſhly written concerning him, and of 
repairing by all means poſſible the intolerable injury I 
* had done that moſt religious man by my too great cre- 
* dulity.” He confeſſes, 1. That he had not read the 
book that bore the name of Father Nidhard. 2. That 
he had truſted to the deceitful relation of a certain 
author, who pretended to have taken from a work 
printed at Douay the interpretation this Jeſuit gave to 
the bull of Alexander VII, concerning the conception 
of the holy Virgin. 3. That he had ſought for the 
book in queſtion, amongſt the Bookſellers of Paris, and 
had ſollicited the Dominicans of Doũay to let him ſee a 
copy of it, but that he could never obtain it ; and 
therefore his opinion is, that it is wrongfully imputed to 
Father Nidhard. He gives ſeveral reaſons for his opinion, 


e 


K a M c .xn 


c 


which are not very convincing, and which I ſhall not 


give myſelf the trouble of examining. I will only re- 
late one thing, which ſhews, that the book which he 
will not have attributed to the queen-mother's con- 


(21) It is mani- 


felt from this 
Analyſis, that 


Father Nidhard 


was very much ac- 


* 


quainted with the 
moſt abſtract and 


ſubtile diſcuſhons 


of the ſchools, 


(22) Vincent. 
Baron. Apolog. 
ordinis prædicat 
lib, mi. Art. ul. 
timo, Pag. 52, 
525. 


feſſor, is the ſame from which the writer of Port- 
Royal has taken what we have ſeen above: Incide- 


* ram in Authorem neſcio quem : is forte aliorum 


dictis, ſicut ego ipſe ejus lectione deceptus, quam 


* citato loco adnotavi, Pontificii de Conceptione de- 


* creti præpoſteram omnino interpretationem retulit ex 


libro hujus Authoris, ut narrabat, Duaci edito, aſ- 
citam Conceptionis Immaculate Laudabilitatem ex 
© Pontificus ſanctionibus, Catholicis indubitatam, con- 
tendebat ad certitudinem fidei proximam, per qua- 
tuor gradus ſupra Moralem, ſupra Phyſicarum dig- 
nitatum, & Metaphyſicarum demonftrationum, imo 
ſupra principiorum per ſe notorum, & indemonſtra- 
bilium evidentiam arcanum Immaculatæ Concep- 
tions proveniſſe: unde inferebat, quamvis ultima 


ſentientes damnentur, aut vexentur, aſſertive & ſide 
certa, poſſe tamen illis notam erroris inuri, & pœnas 
problematicè infligi (23). - - - - - I have met with a 
certain author, who perhaps being deceived by the 
repreſentation of others, as 1 was by his, which 1 
have taken notice of in the paſſage quoted, has given 
a very prepoſterous interpretation of the Pope's decree 
concerning the conception, from the book of this author, 
publiſhed, as he affirmed, at Douay : it aſſerts, that the 
laudability aſcribed to the immaculate conception by the 


the Catholics, amounts to a certainty next to faith, 
thro four degrees, above moral certainty, above plyſi- 
cal dignities, and metaphyſical demonſirations, even a- 
bove ſelf-evident principles; from whence it inferred, 
that tho by the laſt bull of Alexander VII, it be de- 
creed, that thoſe who believed otherwiſe ſhould not be 
« ſentenced or diſturbed, aſfſertively, and by a determina- 
tion, faith, yet they may problematically be accuſed and 
« puniſhed as Heretics. 


[G] We are told, a pleaſant reaſon of the friendſhip 
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the queen-mother of Spain conceived for this Jeſuit.] This 


is a ſtory I find in a letter of Mr Bourſault, and I re- 

late it without any alteration. * Cardinal Nidhard roſe 

* (24) by a method, which never before was taken, 

and perhaps never will be again, and paſſed from 

the ſociety of Jesvs to that of the cardinals, 8. 
a 6- 


Alexandri VII Conſtitutione cautum ſit, ne ſecùs 


(23) Id. id. Pag. 


pontiſical conſtitutions, and believed without ſcruple by | 


(24) That is, to 
his greatacts- 
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he liked better. The late queen of Spain, mother 
to the preſent king, and ſiſter to the emperor, car- 
ried him along with her when ſhe went to be mar- 
ried to Philip IV. This princeſs, who in Germany 
enjoyed a great liberty, and was gratified with every 
thing ſhe deſired, did not find the ſame ſatisfaction 
in Spain. Every thing there is ſo exactly deter- 
mined, that their queens can neither eat nor drink 
but what is appointed by the general officer, to 
whom that care is committed; and if they are 
thirſty between meals, they are treated with a glaſs 
of water. It was difficult for her to conform to a 
manner of life ſo different from what ſhe had led : 
and Father Nidhard, who was a Jeſuit, ergo a man 
of addreſs, having obſerved it, brought her ma- 
jeſty every morning when he went to maſs, a bot- 
tle of the beſt wine he could meet with, which he 


«Ce ¹ r ẽ:gß , 5: O04 . 8 


fa) Non humana- 
rum modo litera- 


logiæ, & rei me 
dicæ conſultiſſi- neglected [C]. 
mus extitit, 


DIUS. 


committed to a truſty perſon, and which the queen 


(25) 


© had the pleaſure to drink of, as often as ſhe had fault; 


* occaſion. This Father's aſſiduity, in doing her this 


in her power: and in effect, being declared regent 


Mr Bours 


in this ; for Fa. 
© little ſervice, ſo ſtrongly affected her, that ſhe re- ther Nidhard kay 


* ſolved to recompenſe fo great a zeal, if ever it lay |. the hat til 


three 
his d 


years after 
eParture 


© after the king's death, ſhe raiſed him to ſo high a from the court 4 
pitch, that Don John of Auſtria growing jealous of Spain. 


him, and the grandees of Spain demanding his re- 
* moyal, he could not be diſmiſſed but by making him 
* a cardinal (25), and ambaſſador extraordinary at 
Rome; where he died (26). What has been faid, 


vitus eft magna fortuna (27), is moſt remarkably veri- 


(26) Bourfnult, 


ew Le 


Pa 


tters, 


© 378, 379. 


8 Dutch Edit, | 
that a great fortune is a great ſlavery, magna ſerwvi- 1698, 


fied in a queen of Spain, who has been educated in (27) Seneca de 


France or Germany, or in any other country which 
allows the ſex liberty. | 


NIGIDIUS FI GULUS (PusL1vs), one of the moſt learned men of antient 
dum, 14 & Phi. Rome [A], flouriſhed at the ſame time with Cicero. 
lolphie, & aſtro- various ſubjects [B]; but they were found ſo ſubtile and difficult, that they 


He wrote ſeveral books upon 
were 


Some authors ſay he underſtood Phyſic perfectly well (a): I do 
not find any proofs of it. The other things they 


ſay of him are atteſted by the 


bium 
þag, 


pied by the ay. 
of the adi. 


thor 


onſol. ad Poly- 


7 cap. xxvi, 
M. 722, 


tions to Charles 
Stephens, and af. 


. 6 . . terwaids b 
3 = antients, as that he was a good Humaniſt, a good Philoſopher [D], and a great Loyd an tut. 
R Aſtrologer 
(i) Aulus Gelli [4] One of the moſt learned men of antient Rome.] medias Terentii teſte Donato. But Rutgerſius thinks, 
6s Noct. Attic. Aulus Gellius has expreſſed this elogy ſeveral ways: that all that Donatus cites from Nigidius, was 
lib x, cap. xi, He ſays in one place, P. Nigidius homo in omnium taken from his Commentaries on Grammar (16). (16) Janus R 
Macrob. Saturn. © bonarum artium diſciplinis egregius (1) - - - P. Ni- Janus Rut- 


lib, vi, cap. viii. 
pag. m. 565, uſes 
the ſame words, 
_ citing Nigidius. 


© pidius, a man eminently endowed with univerſal know- 


edge: in another, Verba ſunt hæc ipſa P. Ni- 


« tis (2) - - Theſe are the words of P. Nigidius, a 
© man of excellent taſte in all uſeful arts; or, In 
« diſciplinis doctrinarum omnium præcellentis (3) - - 
Excellent in all branches of learning: in another 


(2) Id. Aulus 
Gellius, 46, xt, 
cap. xi. 


. #2 © arguto ſubtilique e7vp@ interpretatur (4). - - P. Ni- 
. gidius, a man exceedingly learned, gives a no leſi cu- 
© rious and ingenious etymology.” He ſays ſomewhere, 
that next to Varro, he was the moſt learned man in 
Rome (5); but in another place he affirms it without 
exception (6). Servius has ſo divided the pre-eminence 


betwixt theſe two, as to give it to Varro in Divine 


(4) Id. ib. x11, 
cap. *. 


(5) Nigidius Fi- 

gulus homo, ut 

ego arbitror, juxta 
M. Varronem i 
doctimmmus. Id of them, adds he, have writ upon both theſe ſub- 
lib, tv, cap. ix. 
præcellat in Theologia, hic in communibus litteris : nam 
uterque utrumque ſcripſerunt (7). I ſhall cite other elo- 
gies in the following remarks. 


[B] He wrote ſeveral books upon various ſubjects.] 


(6) P. Nigidius 
civitatis Romanæ 
doctiſſimus. Id. 
lib. xvii, cap. 


wii, He wrote ſome de Augurio privato : de Animalibus : de 


Extis : de Vento: Aulus Gellius has ſometimes cited 
them, but not ſo often as the great work of Grammar I 
ſhall ſpeak of preſently. Macrobius (8) cites Ni- 
gidius's nineteenth book de Diis, who had alſo writ- 
(8) Macrob. Sa- ten de Sphera barbarica & græcanica, as Servius af- 
tur. Lib. ii. cap. firms (9). Pliny has often cited Nigidius, and tho' 


(7) Servius in 
Virgil. ZEn. lib, 
X. ver. 175. 


iv. pag. m. 391. he does not mention the title of the books, yet we 


know he means thoſe de Animalibus, except in one 


(9) Servius in place (10), where, according to all appearance he had 


Georg. lib. I, ver. 


| 8. pray 
e of which the Commentator upon Aratus has cited ſe- 


veral paſſages. The book de Animalibus has been ho- 
nourably mentioned by Sammonicus Serenus: Quod 
ait Plinius de acipenſeris ſquamis, id verum eſſe 
maximus rerum naturalium indagator Nigidius Figu- 
lus oſtendit, in cujus libro de animalibus quarto ita 


(10) Plin. Jb. 


vi. circa fin. 


(11) Sammoni- 
cus Serenus apud 
Macrobium Sa- 


turn. lib. ii, cap, © Poſitum eſt (11). - - - What Pliny 2 of the ſcale of 


xii, pag. m. 364. © the ſturgeon, is ſhewn to be true by Nigidius Figulus, 
the moſt curious enquirer into Natural Hiſtory, in whoſe 
(12) Page 217 of © fourth book of Animals it is ſo affirmed The Com- 
mentary upon Cicero's epiſtles in Grævius's edition 
(12) furniſhes a note aſcribed to Paulus Manutius (13). 
.. „, This note is very learned, but yet erroneous in giving 
(13) There is at 227 x 
"end of the As for Macrobius's words, thoſe that he has cited from 
Note, P. Manu- Sammonicus; and the author ſhould not have con- 
tiusin argum. p. jectured that Nigidius has written de Deis, nor have 
quoted for it only Arnobius (14) for we have ex- 
eee preſs teſtimonies of this fact (15). It is ſaid in the 
124, 2% faine note, that Donatus affirms, that Nigidius had 
cites Nigidius for explained Terence's Comedies: interpretatus eft Co- 
things relating to 


the Heathen dei- 
ties. 


ad Familiares. 


(14) Arnobius 1b. 


(15) That of Servius in Eclag. iv. wer, x, that of Macrob. 
Saturn, lib, iii, cap. iu. and that of Nenius Marcellus at the 
word obſecundanter, and at the word iba, 

2 | 


* gidii, hominis in ſtudiis bonarum artium præcellen- 


place, P. Nigidius homo impenſe doctus non minus 


ſubjects, and to Nigidius in human learning. Both 


jects. Nigidius Figulus ſolus poſt Varronem : licet Varro 


in view a work of Aſtronomy, the ſame perhaps out 


Note, that Rutgerſius (17) has collected all the frag- 
ments he coul 
liſhed a Greek tranſlation of a treatiſe of this author, 
done by John Laurentius of Philadelphia. It is a kind 


gerſius Variar. 


269. 


find of Nigidius; and has alſo pub- Led. 1i6. ii. pag. 


8 | (17) Ibid. pag. 
of Almanack, containing preſages of thunder for each _ & f 


particular day. | | 
[C] They were found fo . . . . dificult that they avere 


neglected.) The words of Aulus Gellius are remark- 


able: tas M. Ciceronis & C. Czfaris præſtanti 
* facundia viros paucos habuit: doctrinarum autem 
* multiformium variarumque artium, quibus humani- 
tas erudita eft, columina habuit M. Varronem & P. 
Nigidium. Sed Varronis quidem monumenta rerum 


patulo frequentique uſu feruntur. Nigidianæ autem 
commentationes non proinde in vulgus exeunt : & 
obſcuritas ſubtilitaſque earum tamquam parum utilis 
derelicta eſt, ſicuti ſunt quz paulo ante legimus in 
commentariis ejus quos grammaticos inſcripſit ( 


ſtances of extraordinary eloquence : but for the many 
various arts and ſciences regarding human literature, 


dius. The remains of Varrd's writings on theſe ſubjects 
are indeed every where to be met with, and in frequent 
uſe. But the works of Nigidius are not fo public: their 
obſcurity and ſubtilty as being of wery little uſe makes 
them neglected; as are thoſe which we have a little 
before read in the commentaries which he has intituled 
* grammatical.” Here you ſee an example in favour of 
the maxim, qui non vult intelligi debet negligi. I ſhould 
eaſily believe that this diſcouraging and dark ſubtilty 


V VE m .. 


N 


ac diſciplinarum, quæ per litteras condidit, in pro- 


xi. 


the great ornaments of it were M. Varro & P. Nigi- 


might belong in a more particular manner to his trea- 


1 
. . » The age of Cicero and Cæſar produced few i (18) Aulus Gel- 


2. livs, lib. xix, cap. 


tiſe of Grammar, divided into a great many books (19). (19) Nonius 


[D] He was a good Philoopher.} This cannot be Marcellus, at the 
word nxurite, 


has cited the thir- 


better proved than by theſe words of Cicero: Multa 


* ſunt nobis & in academicis conſcripta contra phy- 


tieth 


if we be- 


* ficos, & ſæpe cum P. Nigidio, Carneadeo more & lieve Rutgerſus 


artibus, quæ quidem dignæ libero eſſent, ornatus 

omnibus; tum acer inveſtigator, & diligens earum 
* 2 . 

rerum, quz a natura involutz videntur. 


SW ©) 


6 


« diſciplina extincta eſt 
* ſecula in Italia, Siciliaque viguiſſent, hunc extitiſſe 


my 


modo diſputata. Fuit enim vir ille quum cæteris pag. 265. But 
edition, 


which is that of 
Paris 1614, has 


Denique 25. Gellius lib. a, 
1 22 x - que 25. 
ſic judico, poſt illos nobiles Pythagoreos, quorum cap. v. has cited 


quodammodo, quum aliquot the 29. 


qui illam renovaret (20)..... There are a great many (20) Cicero de 
* things wrote by me and in the academies, againſt Natural univerfitate it 


c Philoſophers, which have alſo Very often been debated fol, m. 379. B. 


* ewith Nigidius in the way and manner of Carneades. 
For he was a man not only adorned with all other 
branches of learning becoming a liberal mind, but alſo 
* a diligent and penetrating enquirer into the moſt obſcure 
* myſteries of nature. In ſhort, according to my judg- 
* ment, after thoſe illuſtrious Pythagoreans whoſe doctrines 
* ewere in ſome meaſure extin#, tho" they had prevailed 
* for ſome ages in Italy and Sicily, it is to him we owe the 
* reſtoration of them." Here we learn, that Nigidius 
was the reſtorer of Pythagoriſm, and that he delighted 

to 
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(26) Sueton. in 


Auguſto, cap. 
c. 


2 Pythagorean and Magician died in exile.” 


_ impoſſible to execute his deſign. 


Aſtrologer [E]. This hindered not his concerning himſelf in government (b), 
cing himſelf to great offices in the Republic; 


() Dio, lib, xlv, circ. init. 


to treat things after the manner of the Academics : 
He diſcyſſed them pro and con, but determined little. 
Let us note here a fault of Ja Popeliniere: It is alſo 
ſaid that Nigidius renewed in Sicily and Italy the loſt ſect 
of the Pythagoreans (21). This is miſtaking Cicero, 
who yet ſaid plain enough, not that Nigidius reſtored 
this ſect in Sicily and Italy; but that it formerly had 
flouriſhed in Italy and Sicily. Note, that Euſebius has 


given Nigidius the titles of Pythagorean Philoſopher 


and Magician ; Nigidius Figulus Pythagoricus & 
Magus in exilio moritur (22) Nigidius Figulus 
Dion will 


preſently inform us of ſomething in regard to the lat- 
ter; and Apuleius, whom I ſhall alſo cite, will give 
us a farther account. | 9 


[E] and a great Aftroger.] He was ſo per- 


feet in the knowledge of the ſtars, and ſo ſucceſsful in 


erecting figures, that he was ſuſpected of being a Ma- 
gician. I think Dion's words will bear this ſenſe (23). 
NZV viyovade BraevThs He, te avTy 
Til 2UTagyiav *per]waalo, apire yep eä cav- 
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xl, Kal & Tais diagagto ty droTeALTr, IeyVa* 
* KaTd TETO Kal diITIQV, ws TIWAs drops 
I puis morper@y, rye. Infanti recens edi- 
to Nigidius Figulus ſenator ſtatim imperium vatici- 


natus eſt, qui ea tempeſtate omnem ccœli deſcriptio- 
nem, ſiderumque differentias, & eorum proprietates, 


quae: ue coituum, intervallorumve ſuorum ratione eſ- 


fectiones ea edunt, adeo callebat, ut arcanis ſtudiis 


eum uti crederetur. .. . . To the new born infant Ni- 
gidius Figulus, a ſenator, preſently foretold the empire, 
a at that time ſo well underſtood every deſcription of 
the heavens, the differences and properties of the ſtars, 
and the effects they produce by their diſtances and con- 


junctions, that he was believed to deal in the Magic 


art. The new born child, to whom he predicted 
the monarchy, was the emperor Auguſtus. This hi- 


ſtorian reports, that Nigidius meeting Octavius, aſked 


him why he came ſo late to the ſenate. Becauſe my 


Wife, ſaid he, is brought to bed of a boy. Vou have 


given us a maſter, immediately cried out Nigidius. 
This exclamation troubled Octavius to that degree, as 


even to make him reſolve to kill his ſon; but the 


Aſtrologer diverted him from it, by telling him it was 
It is not poſlible, 
ſaid he, for the child to ſuffer any thing like it (24). 
I do not believe that Dion relates the thing exactly; 
for it is not the cuſtom of great Aſtrologers to predict 


before they have erected their ſchemes of nativity. 


Now this is a work of application. You will anſwer, 
that as there are ſome who perform the rules of Arith- 
metic by the ſole ſtrength of memory (25), or play at 


Cheſs without men, why may not an Aſtrologer 


erect within himſelf the ſcheme of a nativity with- 


dut any ſenſible object? To which I reply, in the firſt 


place, that ſuch Arithmeticians, or Cheſs-players, are 
very rare ; and, in the ſecond place, that all theſe 
effects of imagination require time, and a recollection 
of mind, and cannot be done extempore, as Nigidius 
gave his anſwer, if we believe Dion. Let us ſay then 
that the hiſtorian maims his narration, and confounds 
the circumſtances : - we muſt ſuppoſe, that Nigidius, 
finding by Octavius's anſwer the moment of the birth, 
contemplated on this figure, or erected it at his leiſure, 
and afterwards made the prediction. Suetonius permits 
us to believe that this was not done in ſuch great haſte. 
* Quo natus eſt die (Auguſtus) ſays he, cum de Ca- 
* tilinz conjuratione ageretur in curia, & Octavius ob 
uxoris puerperium ſerius adfuifſet, nota ac vulgata 
res eſt, P. Nigidium comperta morz cauſa, ut ho- 


terrarum orbi natum (26)... . . On the ſame day 
Auguſtus was born, the ſenate being debating on 
Cataline's conſpiracy, and Oftavius coming thither late, 
on account of his wife being brought to bed, it is a com- 
mon and known ſtory, that Nigidius being told the rea- 
* ſon of his coming no ſooner, and the time of the birth, 
* foretold that the child was born to be emperor of the 


© avorld.” 


VOI. IV. 


ram quoque partus acceperit, affirmaſſe, dominum 


for he was Prætor (c), and ſenator (d). He 


The objection I have ſtarted againſt Dion would 
have leſs force, if he had conſidered Nigidius as a Ma- 
B! for in that caſe it might be ſaid, that his 
Dæmon inſtantly revealed to him the deſtiny of Au- 
guſtus. And therefore it muſt be obſerved, that I prin- 
cipally inſiſt upon Dion's obſerving, that Nigidius, a 
great Aſtrologer, only delivered his prediction the ſame 
inſtant in which he knew that Octavius's ſon was born 
at ſuch an hour. But I ought not to paſs over in 
ſilence, that what is told of magical operations, ſup- 
poſes almoſt always ſome application of the Magician 
to certain ceremonies ; without which it 1s not pre- 
tended he diſcovers futurities. I might therefore attack 
Dion's account allo on that fide. ] 


] do not enter into the queſtion whether Nigidius 


ror. This queſtion would draw on another : viz. how 
a great aſtrologer can diſcover ſuch events. This is 
the order to be obſerved : we muſt firſt of all agree 
upon the fact, and afterwards ſeek for the cauſes ; for 
it 15 miſpending our time to examine how it 1s poſſible 
for certain things to. be produced, which there is room 
to doubt whether ever they exiſted (27). 


ſuch a prediction could be made, and to ſeek for a 
good anſwer to this queſtion. - It is true, this enquiry 
does not ſeem to admit any poſſibllity of an anſwer ; 


for, in the firſt place, it would be abſurd to ſay, that 


the knowledge of the influence of the ſtars can reveal 
futurities. 2. It ſeems unworthy of Gop to reveal 
himſelf to a man, who only prepares himſelf for this 
favour, by the ridiculous labour of erecting a figure. 
3. It does not ſeem poſſible for an angel to reveal ſuch _ 
caſual events; for if he could foreſee them by his na- 
tural ſcience, there could be no free-will ; all our 
thoughts would be as mechanical as the motions of 
bodies; and if he foreſaw them by an infuſed ſcience, 
Gop would have revealed them to him for no other 
purpoſe than to make a Prophet of a wretched Aſtrolo- 
ger, which ſeems altogether inconſiſtent with the 
wiſdom of Gop. If therefore it was true, that Au- 
guſtus's elevation was foretold the day of his birth, 
the fact ought not to be diſputed, much leſs the poſſi- 
bility of predictions; for there is nothing more fooliſn 
than to contradict experience by arguments ab impoſ- 
fibili : When the fact is agreed, after having attempted 
to diſcover its cauſe, we muſt fairly confets, that the 
manner or foundation of Nigidius's prediction exceeds 
the reach of our underſtanding, and that it is inexpli- 
cable. We are not reduced to theſe terms: Suetonius's 
nota ac vuleata res eft, is no very ſtrong proof: he 
does not ſay that this was divulged before Auguſtus 
was emperor. If he had ſaid, I have read public and 
authentic acts, dated on his birth-day, which teſtify 
that Nigidius had made this prediction, he had alledg- 
ed a conſiderable proof; but he is contented to ſay, 
that it was given out that Nigidius had done it. I do 
not doubt of it: I am certain that after Auguſtus 
was ſettled on the throne, there were ſpread infinite 
ſtories of the predictions of his greatneſs. Nigidius 
could not be forgotten, who was the moſt famous 
Aſtrologer of his time. He was brought into the party; 
and his diſcourſe with Octavius was circumſtantiated. 
All the city rung with it; orators, poets, and even 
hiſtorians, mentioned it. Suetonius found monuments 
of it: he has ſpoken of it as of a thing manifeſt; but 
the worſt is he has forgotten the dates, the moſt eſ- 
ſential thing of all. It is thus hiſtorians are to be 
preſſed: give us uncontroverted proofs, that the Aſtro- 
loger's prediction was current, when there was yet no 
probability of its accompliſhment, We ſhall preſent- 
ly ſee that Lucan, going only upon probability, ſays 
a great many fine things of Nigidius's gift of prophecy. 

Here is another proof of Nigidius's great reputation 
in regard to Aſtrology. Lucan reckons him among 
thoſe who preſaged the miſeries of the Roman people, 
when the rupture was upon the point of breaking out 
between Cefar and Pompey : He attributes to him 
abundance of ſpeculations hereupon. 

5 A | 


At 


to W in Av- 
and advan 2 Civit.Dei,- 
lib. v, cap. iii. 


| 7 ſupra. 


5 : + is : » RerrixexION 
erecting at his leiſure the figure of the nativity of Octa- on what is (aid 


vius's fon, actually predicted that he would be empe of Nigidius's pie- 
diction concern- 
ing Auguſtus'c 
being emperor, 


If we were (27) Divers 
once well aſſured, that on the very day Auguſtus was Thoughts upon 
born, his exaltation to the empire was predicted by Comets, mm. 


Nigidius, it would be very reafonable to enquire how“? 
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(e) See Cicero, 
Epiſt. Xi11, lib, 
:7, ad Familia- 
res. 


(28) Lucan. 
Pharſ. lib. I, 
ver. 639. 


(29) In the re- 
mark [GI. 


DI US. 


ſeconded Cicero with great prudence in defeating Catiline's conſpiracy, and did him great 
ſervices in the time of his adverſity [F], He engaged himſelf in Pompey's intereſt againſt | 
Cæſar (e), which reduced him to the condition of an exile all the reſt of his life, for he CA 


died in his exile (F). 


fourth book ad Familiares. 


We find in St Auſtin the reaſon of his firname Figulus [Gl. 


Chiron, ad ang, 


Cicero, who had always a very great eſteem for him (g), wrote a 4, 9p. 16, 
fine letter of conſolation to him, in the 707th year of Rome. 


. g | that ts, i 
It is the thirteenth of the „, g 


Some Critics, without any great foundation, affirm, that Nigidius wrote annals HJ. A (E) See the re. 


At Figulus, cui cura Deos, ſecretaque cœli 
Noſſe fuit, quem non ſtellarum Agyptia Memphis 
ZEquaret viſu, numeriſque moventibus aſtra, 
Aut hic errat (ait) nulla cum lege per æ vum 
Mundus, & incerto diſcurrunt ſidera motu: 

Aut, ſi fata movent, orbi, generique paratur 
Humano matura lues, &c (28). 


But Figulus exclaims (to ſcience bred, 
And in the Gods myſterious ſecrets read; 
| Whom nor Egyptian Memphis fons excelÞd, 
Nor with more ſkill the rolling orbs beheld : 
Well could he judge the Iabours of the ſphere, 
And calculate the juſt revolving year.) 
The ſtars (he cries) are in confuſion pur I'd, 
And wand ring error quite miſguides the wworld ; 
Or if the laws of nature yet remain, 
Some ſwift deſtructiom now the Fates ordain, Fc. 


Add to this the paſſage which J ſhall relate (29) from 


St Auſtin. 
What Apuleius reports is conſiderable. He fays, 


that he has read in Varro, that the Trallians informed 
themſelves, by Magic art of the events of the Mithri- 
datic war; and that a child, who beheld the image of 
Mercury in the water, repeated a hundred and ſixty 


verſes, which contained all that was to come to paſs; 


and that Fabius, having loſt five hundred Denari, 
went to conſult Nigidius, who, by the power of in- 
chantments, made little boys tell where the purſe was 
buried that contained ſome of them, and how the reſt 


were diſtributed, and that Cato the Philoſopher had 


(30) Apuleius, in 


Apologia, pag 
m. 301. : 2 


(31) Cicero, E- 
piſt. xiii, Jib. i, 
ad Familiares, 
pag. 218, Græv. 
Edit. 


(32) Quippe qui 
indicum dicta, 
interrogata, re- 
ſponſa perſcrip- 
ſeris. Corrad. 
in hunc locum Ci- 
Cer, 


one of them: it is added, that Cato confeſſed he had 


received one of a ſervant. Itemque Fabium, cum quin- 


gentos denarios perdidiſſet, ad Nigidium conſultum wenifſe : 


ab eo pueros carmine inſtinctos indicaſſe abi lacorum de- 


foſſa eſſet crumena, cum parte eorum, ceteri ut forent di- 
Atributi: unum etiam denarium ex eo numero habere M. 


 Catonem philoſophum, quem ſe a pediſſeguo in ſtipem Apol- 


linis accepiſſe Cato confeſſus eft (30). I would fain 
know whether Varro gave his judgment upon all theſe 
ſtories ; for he was a man whole learning was in- 
comparably greater than his credulity. _ | 
[F] He ſeconded Cicero.. . . in defeating Cataline's 
conſpiracy, and did him great ſervices in the time of his 


 adverfity.] The letter he received from Cicero in his 


exile contains theſe words: Careo cum familiariſſimis 
* multis, quos aut mors eripuit nobis, aut diſtraxit 
* fuga, tum omnibus amicis quorum benevolentiam 
nobis conciliarat per me quondam, TE SOCIO, de- 
ſenſa reſpublica (31). -- IJ am not only at a bſs for 
many of my moſt intimate acquaintance, of whom either 
« death or flight have deprived me, but alſo for all thoſe 
* friends whom I had gained by defending the common- 


* 


« qauealth in conjunction with your ſelf.” Corradus's note 


upon this paſſage tells us, that Nigidius had drawn up 
the interrogatories that were ordered to be put to the 
informers of the conſpiracy (32). 'The letter I have 
Cited ends thus: © Ego quz pertinere ad te intelligam 
« ftudioſiflime omnia diligentiſſimeque curabo : tuorum- 
que triſtiſſimo meo tempore meritorum erga me me- 
« moriam conſeryabo. - - - I hall take a very particu- 
ar care of every thing wherein I can find you to be 
concerned; and ſhall never forget your favours to me 
in the time of my adverſity. Plutarch obſerves, that 
Cicero was animated againſt the conſpirators by Te- 
rentia his wife, by Quintus his brother, and by Pub- 
lius Nigidius, his companion in Philoſophy, and his 
ordinary counſellor in the affairs of ſtate. 'H de 
TeperTia... mapa gue i Tus gas. opoias 
<4 Kal Kiivr®» dens, nas 7557 Gr Q1A00 0: 
glg £7 apes ThTAMQ» Neryid iO @ T4 @Mtlfe Ka 
H ⁰ , TAs monMTINIs EY enTa meartls, 
Terentia . . . . in ena incendit: Quintus item ejus 


. mark {F |, 
Certain 


frater & in philoſophia ſocius P. Nigidins, cujus fere gra- | 
viſſimis in negotiis publicis utebatur conſilio (33). Add (33) Plut. in V. 
to this the paſſage of Plutarch (34), in which Cicero 9 Cicer. pg. 
owns that he concerted with the Philoſopher Nigidius, e 
the moſt important deliberations, that ſaved the re- 340 10 ; 
public in his conſulſhip. Aulus Gellius had reaſon to ff gennd f u 
ſay, that Nigidius was much reſpected by Cicero for 797. B. . 
his ſenſe and learning; but he ought alſo to have ſaid, 
he was fo for his ſervices. Verba ſunt hæc ipſa P. 
* Nigidii, hominis in ſtudiis bonarum artium præcel- 
lentis: quem M. Cicero ingenii doctrinarumque no- | 
mine ſumme reveritus eſt (35). -- - Theſe are the 35 ay, Git 
very words of Nigidius, a man eminent for univerſal ius, lib. xi, cos, 
knowledge 3 and who was moſt highly eſteemed by M. *!, wher: he re. 
Cicero for his great parts and learning. Note, that _ . ” &fererce 
5 e 8 . prdivs mage 
when Cicero went to govern Cilicia, Nigidius waited 3, ment 
for him at Epheſus, Nigidius, I fay, who was return- & mend G. 
ing to Rome, after his diſcharge of a public employ in cere. N 
that country. Theſe two friends met with great plea- Marcell voce 
ſure, and had long philoſophical conferences with DD £ 
Cratippus, a moſt famous Peripatetic. I obſerve this Tame diffonns 
as a proof of Nigidius's intimacy with Cicero, and as gives te ſam: 
an inſtance of his being employed in ftate-affairs. %, Mentiri 
* Nigidius quum me in Ciliciam proficiſcentem Epheſi 2 ara 
8 . . . cere quemad- 
expectaviſſet, Romam ex legatione ipſe decedens, molam digen 
veniſſetque eodem Mitylenis me ſalutandi, & viſendi P. Nigidus fu- 
cauſa Cratippus, peripateticorum omnium, quos qui- dis bonarum ar- 
dem ego audierim, meo judicio, facile princeps, per- 5" Ar 
libenter & Nigidium vidi, & cognovi Cratippum. 3 
At primum quidem tempus ſalutationibus, reliquum it. f 
percontatione conſumpſimus (36). - - - - As Nigidius 
wwaited for me at Epheſus, on my way to Cilicia, being (45) Cicero, & 
himſelf returning to Rome from his embaſſy, and Cra- Univerſitate, 
tippus was alſo come thither from Mitylene to make me * 25 
a viiſit, who, in my judgment, is the moſt learned of all 379+. 
the Peripatetics I ever yet converſed with, it was douv- 
ly agreeable to me to meet with my friend, and to be- 
come acquainted with Cratippus. The firſt part of our 
time was taken up in ſalutations, the remainder in 
philofaphical ſubjefts* _ | 
[] We find in St Auſtin the reaſon of his firname Fi- 
gulus.] St Auſtin, confuting Aſtrology by the argument 
of the different fate of two twins, propoſes Nigidius's 
anſwer to this difficulty. This Aſtrologer maintained, 
that the motion of the Heavens, is ſo rapid, that 
though there is but a ſmall interval betwixt the birth 
of the firſt and ſecond of the twins, yet they are born 
under celeſtial points very different from each other : 
and to prove it, he turned with all his ſtrength a Pot- 
ter's wheel, and made two marks on it whilit it turn- 
ed: it was thought that the marks were made upon 
\ 
the ſame part of the wheel; but when it reſted, they 
appeared to be at a good diſtance from one another. 
This was the reaſon of his being ſirnamed the Potter, 
Figulus. Theſe are the words of St Auſtin (37): Hu- (27) Auguſt. & 


ftra itaque affertur nobile illud commentum de figuli rota, Civit. De, A. 
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uod reſpondiſſe ferunt Nigidium bac queſtione turbatum, v, cdl. i. 


unde & Figulus appellatus eſt. Dum enim rotam fauli 

vi quanta potuil intorfifſet, currente illa bis numero de 

atramento tanquam uno ejus loco ſumma celeritate percu/- 

ſit : deinde inventa ſunt ſigna, que fixerat defiſtente motu, 

non parvo intervallo in rote illius extremitate diſtantia. 

Sic, inquit, in tanta cali rapacitate, etiam fi alter pſt 

alterum tanta celeritate naſcatur, quanta rotam bis ipſe 

percuffi, in cœli ſpatio plurimum eſt. Hinc ſunt, inquit, 

guæcunque diffimillima perhibentur in moribus, cafſibuj- 

que geminorum. Hoc figmentum fragilius eft quam waja 

que illa rotatione figuntur. St Auſtin had reaſon to 

think this anſwer as fragil as a Potter's veſiels. Lie 

ſolidly confutes it. See alſo his commentators (38). (38) Lasse 
[H] Some Critics affirm ... . that Nigidius avrote Vu & -_ 


annals.) You will find ſome fragments of his amongſt * & 0; | 


thoſe which Riccobon has collected from the antient 

hiſtorians, and which he pretends Livy has followed. 

Voſſius declares, that he is not of this Critic's opinion, 

but that he ought however to be ſo, if what la Pope- 

liniere affirms was true, that Nigidius gompoſed 5 
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ap. xii, Pag · 
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niere, H. ſtory 
of Hiſtories, lib. 
. Pag. * 


(41) In the re- 
mark [D]- 
(42) In the paſ- 


faves above cited, 
remark [F If 


NIGIDIUS. 


NIHUSIUS 37 


certain obſcure author fathers on him a treatiſe concerning the Remedies of Love [I]. I 
Mall ſem up in one ſingle remark the miſtakes of Mr Moreri, and thoſe of ſome other 
authors [K]; but I will fer down here a ſtrange blunder of Father Rapin. He ſays in 
the thirteenth paragraph of his Reflexions upon Philoſophy, that Nigidius was baniſhed 
by Auguſtus for the crime of Magic. I do not by this pretend to deny that he paſſed 
tor a Magician, See the paſſage of Apuleius at the end of the remark [E]. 5 


nals (30). La Popeliniere is of no authority here, 
ſince he has committed ſo many faults in a few lines. 
Paul. Nigidius Figulus, ſays he (40), was in no leſs 


efteem in his time for learning than Varro. But the con- 


fuſion and obſcurity of his writings prevented their being 


preſerved and recommended to poſterity ; which is the 
reaſon theſe annals came not down to us. He adds what 
I have already confuted (41). What dependance is 
there upon a man, who thinks that Paulus was a præ- 
nomen in antient Rome, and knows not that Nigi- 
dius's prænomen was Publius? Plutarch has given it 
him twice at full length (42). I queſtion much whe- 
ther Aulus Gellius has been rightly underſtood. He 
inſinuates that Nigidius became obſcure by his ſubtil- 
ty: his little grammatical punctillios were not under- 
ſtood, and were thought uſeleſs; and therefore his 
writings were ſuffered to be loſt. There is no likeli- 
hood that his books de Animalibus periſhed on this ac- 
count. They doubtleſs contained many curious re- 
ſearches, and eaſy to be underſtood This we may be 


aſſured of from what remains of them. There is yet 
much more reaſon for us to believe, that if he had 


(43) In the laſt 


remark. 


(44) Confer re- 
mark [NI of 
the article FON- 
TEVRAUD. 


fn (45) Francis 


Voilleret, Sieur 
de Florizel, 
counſellor, nota- 
ry, and ſecretary 
to the king, the 
bouſe, and 
crown of France, 
pag. 83, of The 
Meade of Miſ- 
cellaneous | 
Flavers, 


written annals, they would have been found intel- 
ligible. Therefore let us reje& what la Popeliniere 
has ſaid. We ſhall ſee, by and by, the origin of theſe 
pretended annals (43). 1 8 

[iI] A certain obſcure author fathers on him a treatiſe 
concerning the Remedies of Lowe.) A judicious reader 
reaps advantage from every thing; for which reaſon 1 
do not think this remark uſeleſs : it proves by an ex- 
ample in print, that there are no lies, tho' ever ſo 
groſs, extravagant, and fooliſh, but that ſome authors 
will make no ſcruple to relate them ſeriouſly. The 
caſe is this: Nigidius, Ovid, and Samocratius, have 
* compoſed a great many volumes, and ſerious wri- 


© tings, concerning the remedy of love; but the jeſt 


is, that they could invent many remedies for 


© others, but could find out none for themſelves : 
© becauſe they all three died, proſecuted, and de- 
© ftroyed, not for the crimes they committed at 
Rome, but for their amours at Capua. Now let 
„Nigidius tell his diſcoveries, and Ovid his thoughts, 
: 3 Samocratius ſay what he pleaſes; the beſt 
* remedy at laſt will be to avoid converſations, and 
to ſhun the occaſions (44); for in the caſe of Love, 
we ſhall obſerve but very few who ſtand their 


ground to continue exempt from its chains, where- 


c 


You will find in the margin the name and titles of 


him who has ſaid this, and alſo the title of his 


NIHUSIUS ANT ROL p) obtained 


as thoſe who fly, may preſerve their liberty (45). 


book. I can tell you that he publiſhed it at London, 

but not in what year: he dedicated it to Charles 

prince of Wales, the only fon of the king of Eng- 

land; from whence you may certainly conclude, 

that he lived in the reign of James I. Is it not a 

pity that a paſſage, which ends with ſo very good 

a reflexion, ſhould contain ſuch abſurdities ? For the 

reſt, this conjunction of Nigidius with Ovid, puts 

me in mind that Pierius Valerianus aſcribes to them 

jointly the ſame poem. © Ovidius eo volumine quod 

* Halieuticon inſcribitur, quod opus olim a Nigidio 

« elucubratum ajunt (46). - - - - Ovid in that volume (46) pierius Va- 
auhich he intitles Halieuticon, aubich avork is ſaid lerianus, Hiero- 
* to have been formerly compoſed by Nigidius.“ glyph. lib. xxx, 
[XK] The miſtakes of Mr Moreri, and thoſe of fone bu Rieger. 
other authors.) He is miſtaken in ſay ing that Nigidius = pts Py" 
was baniſhed for being ſuſpected to be a Magician; 

for it 1s certain his exile was occaſioned only from 
his not daring to return to Rome, after Cæſar was 
maſter. He had followed Pompey, and not being 
able to obtain his pardon, he was afraid of being 
ſacrificed to Cæſar's reſentment. This was the whole 
of his exile. The fact is notorious to any one that 
reads Cicero's thirteenth letter of his fourth book 
ad Familiares. Glandorpius (47) does not faith- (47) Glandorp. 
fully report the thought of Aulus Gellius: he makes Onomaſt. page · 
him fay, that the obſcurity and ſublimity of Nigidius's 25. | 
writings were the reaſon of their being unknown. 

He adds that ſome quote the twenty-fourth book of 

Nigidius's Compoſitions of Grammar. This is an 

error. If he means that none but that is cited, he 

is miſtaken. If he would tell us that the work 

contained at leaſt twenty-four books ; he is equally 

miſtaken. Aulus Gellius has cited the twenty -ninth. 

Theſe words of Glandorpius, citantur . . . . præterea 

de annalibus, contain an error of the preſs ; which 

probably was the cauſe that ſeveral moderns have 


made Nigidius an annaliſt: it ſhould be 4% Ani- 


malibus, and not de Annalibus. Laſtly, Glandorpius 

ſays, that Cicero, in his ſecond Philippic, obſerves, 

that Nigidius died in exile. I do not think this is 

to be met with in that oration. We can only infer 

from another book of Cicero (48) that Nigidius was (48) That de 
dead. What Glandorpius has faid of Nigidius, has Newer brate, in 
been inſerted word for word in Charles Stephens's the beginning. | 
Dictionary; and after this Mr Lloyd has altered no- 

thing from Stephens, nor Hofman in this article from 

Lloyd. So true it is, that if you cut not off the thread 

of generations, theſe faults multiply from book to book 

ſucceſſively without cealing. | 


repute by his works in the XVIIch cen- 


0% See the te- tury [A]; and I do not know whether he may not very properly be called a famous. convert, 


mark [B] of 
the article 


LAMBECIUS, 


(b) Tenuis & 
inops, & ut vi- 
tam tolerare poſ- 
ſet ... Cornelio 
Martino Ant- 
werpio, Logices 
DoQori, famulj- 
tium ſuum ad- 
dixit. Calixtus 


and a famous converter (a). 


He was born at Wolpe in the duke of Brunſwick's terri- 


tories in 1589, and having ſtudied ſome time in the colleges of Verden and Goſlar, he 


went to the univerſity of Helmſtad about 


with money he was obliged to ſeek a maſter for his ſubſiſtance. He entered into the 
ſervice of Cornelius Martinus, who read Logic (b). He continued there four years, 
and made a progreſs in the ſciences; for his maſter did not ſo fully employ him, but 
that he left him ſome hours for ſtudy (c), and even took the pains to inſtruct him. The 


the year 1607. As he was but ill furniſhed 
(ej Quibus (diſci- 


plinis) inter do- 
meſtica miniſte- 
ria, ſub tanto 

hero & magiſt ro 


youth, obtaining favour by his good qualities and wit, was recomended to the biſhop of n ge 


lius erat, ſatis fe- 


mu Ae Oſnabrug, and obtained a penſion from him. To teſtify his gratitude, he wrote verſes liciter imbueba- 
Fag. m, 6, 


upon this prelate's birth-day ; but as he was 


[4] He obtained repute by his works.) Theſe are ſuch 
as have come to my knowledge. Proſphonematicus ad 
Senatores Brun ſauigios & Luneburgicos de Conrado Hor- 

_ nejo, Cologne 1646, in 8vo,  Moroſephus, ſeu Vedelius in 
Juo Rationali prorſus irrationalis, ibidem. Synatticus, 
ibidem. Epiſtola de cruce ad Thomam Bartholinum, 
ibidem 1647. Hypodigma quo diluuntur nonnulla contra 
Catholicos diſputata in Cornelii Martini tractatu de ana- 
h/# legica, ibidem 1648, in 8 vo. Programmata duo ad 
Proteſtantium Academicos, Moguntiz 165 5, in 8vo. Au- 


7. 


no Poet, he made uſe of a borrowed Poem, 5. . 
8 and 


notationes de communione Orientalium ſub ſpecie unica, 
in 4to. This work was printed at Cologne in 1648, at 
the end of Leo Allatius's book, De perpetua conſenſione 
Eccleſiæ Occidentalis & Orientalis, the edition of which 
was procured by Nihuſius. He alſo procured the pub- 
lication of Allatius's Symmicta at Cologne in 1653 
in 8, and of ſome other pieces of the ſame author at 
Cologne in 1645; amongſt others a treatiſe, intituled, 


Confutatio fabulæ de Foanna Papiſſa ex monumentis Græ- 
cis; to which he added ſomething. In 1658 was pub- 
| | ; liſhed 


— .- 


NIHUSTUS. 
and publiſhed it in his own name [BJ. His patron's liberality did not prevent his being 
reduced to ſtraits, though he taught in private the richeſt ſcholars, after he had taken 
his maſter's degree in Philoſophy in 1612. He wavered betwixt the ſtudy of Phyſic and 
Divinity, becauſe he feared a very powerful faction, which oppoſed all thoſe who had 
been diſciples of Martinus and Caſelius (C]. He experienced the ill will of this faction, 
when he was to maintain metaphyſical theſes 1614. He met with a terrible affront, 
which began to diſguſt him againſt the Lutheran church, Two years after he was made 
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{d) According to 
Voſſius, Epiſt. 
CCCLXXX, 
Pag. 349. He 
was preceptor to 
the famous duke 
of Weimar, who 
commanded un- 
der Guſtavus. 


1622, 


(e) Famous Di- 
vines at Helm- 
ſtad. 


(J) See the ar- 


CRT. church, to which all private perſons ſhould be obliged to ſubmit (f). He placed this 
mark [DJ. 


| Hſhed a book in 849, with this title; Bart. Nibuſti 


Tractatus Chorographicus de nonnullis Aſiæ Provinciis ad 
Tyerim, Euphratem, & Mediterraneum ac rubrum mare 


(1) The Sieur (1), I ſhall ſpeak below of his new method of con- 
e. in * troverſy. | | 
3 6: 248 [B] He made uſe of a borrowed poem, and publiſhed 
of ſome tracts of it in his own name.] The biſhop of Oſnabrug, who 
Logic by Nihu- contributed to his maintenance, entered into his 43d 
bus, year the firſt of July 1610. He was called Philip Si- 
giſmund, and was of the houſe of Brunſwic. Calixtus 
made this poem for Nihuſius. Natalem ejus prin- 
* cipis quadrageſimum tertium carmine celebrare vo- 
luit. Sed quum aridiore eſſet yena, quam ut quic- 
quam inde poſſet elicere, meam qualemcunque ope- 
ram commodavi, carmenque confeci, quod ipſius no- 
mine typis deſcriptum Principique oblatum fuit (2). 
e had a mind to celebrate the birthday of this 
Prince, on his entering into his 43d year, with a piece 
of poetry. But hawing no genius for poetry, I lent him 
my aſſiſtance, ſuch as it wwas, and compoſed a Poem, 
ewhich was printed and preſented to the prince in his 
name. Calixtus tells this himſelf. 5 
[C] A Vaction .. which oppoſed all thoſe who had 
been diſciples of Martinus and Caſelius.] This faction 
conſiſted of ſome perſons, who would not allow a Di- 
vine to be either a good Humaniſt or good Philoſo- 
pher : and therefore they prevented the admiſſion of 
{ſuch to eccleſiaſtical preferments, who had ſtudied Hu- 
manity under Caſelius, and Philoſophy under Mar- 
tinus. This not a little puzzled young Nihuſius; he 
durſt not ſtudy Divinity, fearing to meet with this 
faction in his way to Church-preferment. His cau- 
tion was ſo great, that when he maintained a theſis, 
dedicated to the biſhop of Oſnabrug, and accompanied 
with ſome Greek verſes in praiſe of the reſpondent, 
he would not permit the author of this elogy to inſert 
the name of Martinus. He was afraid, leſt the praiſes 
of this Philoſopher ſhould provoke theſe gentlemen. 
He therefore rather choſe to be ungrateful, than ex- 
poſe himſelf to the ill-offices of thoſe, who might one 
time or other oppoſe his little fortune. Calixtus 
blames him very juſtly, for this ſelf-intereſted conduct, 
and declares this was courting the favour of a certain 
rty, which men of worth and honour choſe rather 
to diſoblige. © Quod vereretur ne id ſibi apud ju:g%- 
* Abyes Kai ν⁰v ooh inſcitiæ patronos fraudi eſſet. 
© Tanta erat ejus five puſillanimitas, five creſcendi 
© cupiditas, ut nomen viri eximii, è cujus domo & 
« diſciplina prodiifle gloriæ verti oportebat, taceri 
mallet, quam abjicere qualemcumque ſpem iis pla- 
cendi, quibus ut diſplicerent rectæ & præſtantes ani- 
mz tota vita ſeſe adlaboraſſe nunquam diffitebun- 
(3) Ib. pag. 9. tur (3). Becauſe he was fearful this might do him 
« ſome injury among the decriers of Learning and Philo- 
. © ſophy, thoſe patrons of ignorance. Such was his mean- 
© neſs of ſpirit, or his earneſineſs to make his fortune, 
© that he choſe rather to avoid mentioning the name of 
© that great man, to whom he ought to have gloried in 
* having been a pupil, than forfeit his views in pleaſing 
* thoſe, whoſe diſpleaſure all upright and ingenuous minds 
© will always own to have been the point they have 


(2) Georgius Ca- 
lixtus, in Digreſ- 
ſione de Arte no- 
va, Pag. 7. 


K K. & 6A * * * * * - 


A a Aa 


Tutor to two gentlemen, whom he brought to the univerſity of Jena. | 
obtained the like employ at the court of Weimar (4). He had there a good falary, 
and made an honourable figure: nevertheleſs he retired from thence without ſaying a 
word to any perſon and came to Cologne, where he turned Catholic about the year 
His firſt employ was the direction of the college of Proſelytes [DJ. He wrote 
ſome letters of controverſy to Horneius and Calixtus (e), in which he laid the whole ſtreſs 
upon the neceſſity there is that Chriſtians ſhould have a judge to determine diſputes viva 
voce infallibly ; for the Scripture being a law, which can only ſpeak by the interpretation 
that is given to it, and controverſies being founded upon the different interpretations 
that are given to the Scripture ; there is a neceſſity, ſaid he, either that the diſputes of 
Chriſtians ſhould never have an end, or that there ſhould be a ſpeaking authority in the 


authority in the perſon of the Pope; and when the had life of many Popes was objected 


vances; his policy did him no ſervice : the faction 


He afterwards 


to 


© aimed at. He obſerves, that there are always to be 
found more or leſs of theſe capricious men, who op- 
poſe the advancement of youth, unleſs they ſtudy un- 
der ſuch or ſuch maſters.. * Non deerant tunc (quam- 
quam vix unquam deſunt, niſi quod alio atque alio 
tempore plus minuſve poſſunt) qui accuratiora lite- 
rarum & philoſophiæ ſtudia odiſſent, & cum Theo- 
logia conjungi nollent, ne in aliis admirari, quæ in 
ſe deſiderarent, cogerentur. Et quum inter illos 
unus primario loco ſederet, iis qui è ſummorum vi- 
rorum Caſelii & Cornelii diſciplina prodierant, adi- 
tus ad officia & dignitatem muneris eccleſiaſtici vel 
omnino intercludebat, vel difficillimum ſaltem redde- 
bat. Quæ res hominem meticuloſum adeo terruit, 
ut ſacra Theologiæ ſtudia animo diffidente & vacil- 
lante tractaret (g).. . There avere not wanting at 
that time, (nor indeed are they at any time, tho" their 
power may happen to be greater at one time than ano- 
ther) thoſe who had an averſion to the politer ſtudies 
* of Humanity and Philoſophy, and ofpoſed their being 
joined with Divinity, that they might not be obliged to 
* admire thoſe talents in others, awhich were avanting 

in themſelves. And as there was one of this claſs in a 

very high ſtation, the away to eccleſiaſtical preferments 


6 
c 
and dignities was either quite ſlopped, or rendered very 
c 
4 
o 


(4) Ib. pag. g 
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5) It 
part of 
which 
the br; 


(9) Ca 
potuer, 
mulier 
ſeſe ſta 
jiciunte 
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pos ut 
brachie 
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Vee: 
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Cves t1 
Ne con. 
affineſ. 
lares Ct 
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Strada 
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1 lth, 
M. 0 
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difficult to all thoſe who had been educated under thoſe 
great men, Caſelius and Martinus. Which ſo terrified 
a man of his ti morous diſpoſition, as to make him pur- 
© ſue his Theological fludies with great diffidence and in- 
© conſtancy.” The unfortunate Nihuſius loft all his ad- 


which he had ſo carefully courted, gave him notwith- 
ſtanding a ſevere mortification, which had unlucky 
conſequences ; for from that time he became diſguſt- 
ed againſt Lutheraniſm. Anno 1614, inſignis ei 
* 1llata erat injuria diſputaturo e lumine naturæ prin- 
* cipiiſque philoſophicis de Deo. Quam tamen e fon- 
te, quem digito ante indicavimus, manaſſe, & intel- 
ligentibus ac bonis omnibus, non minus quam ipſi, 
doluiſſe, nunquam potuit ignorare. Et hæc, niſi 
vehementer fallor, animum ejus a reformata religione 
wee ccepit abalienare (5). .. . . In the year 1614, 
eing about to diſpute concerning the Deity from the light 
of nature, and the principles of Philoſophy, he met with 
a very high affront, which he could not be ignorant of 
having proceeded from the ſame ſpring before mentioned, 
to the great concern of all learned and good men, as 
ab as of himſelf. And this, if I am not greatly 
miſtaken, was the firſt occaſion of alienating his mind (6) Ita tamen vt 
from the Proteſlant religion. 2 A 
[D] He had... . the direction of the college of Pro- | IRE re- 
ſelhtes.] They educated in this college, at the charge cipiatur, ni6 a 
of the Arch-fraternity of the Holy Croſs, the young aliquo Archifn- 
people who turned Catholics ; but then it was neceſſa- e nee 
ry that one of their fraternity ſnould have a hand in rs 
their converſion (6). The duke of Bavaria was then Wiha, £1 

the head of this fraternity: Albert of Auſtria had ad Nicolaun 
been in that ſtation before him, and Cardinal de Zol- Craniun _ 
lern, biſhop of Oſnabrug, had firſt of all enjoyed this fn 4 by 1 
+ 12 . rofeſſorem, as 
dignity, * Mihi id negatum hactenus, ut pote cujus Cru, 14d: 
* curz ac ſollicitudine perpetuæ demandatum Colle- pg. 16. 
* gum, 


(5) Ib. Pag. 12. 


ZZJ•JJ... „ e e 


(ro) C 
ſupra 5 


g. 12. 


(7) Id. ib. 


to him, he had the confidence to retort this objection againſt the authors of the Scrip- 
ture [E]. The letter he wrote to Calixtus has been printed more than once. That celebrated 
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profeſſor, unwilling to anſwer him in writing, undertook to refute him in his auditory ; of 

which he gave notice to the ſtudents, by a written paper poſted up. This paper was printed 

without the author's knowledge in 1625; and being very ſevere did extremly incenſe | 
Nihuſius, who returned ſome time after into the country of Brunſwic to be director of a (£) Monialibus 


convent of nuns (g). 


Cœnobii Halden- 


He was made abbot of Ilfeld in 1629, after that monaſtery had flebienſis præpo- 


being juſt then taken from the houle of Brunſwic who had made a ſchool of it; in which fte et, „ Ca 


liæxtus, ubi ſupra i 


Michael Neander, and his ſucceſſours, had educated very good ſcholars, The next year Pg. 26. 

he publiſhed a book in High-Dutch, in which he violently inveighed againſt Calixtus: and 60 Taken from 
at laſt, in 1633, his darling work came to light. It was a new method to confound the Cats in his 
Heretics (b) [F], which was very learnedly refuted by Calixtus. Nihuſius knew fo well en , 


gium, ubi ſelecti omnium Facultatum ſtudioſi, ad 
« kdem catholicam converſi, jamque a ſuis omni ope 
deſtituti, aluntur atque ad altiora diriguntur, & qui- 
dem ſumptu Archifraternitatis Sanctæ Crucis, cujus 
caput hodie Elector Bavariæ, &c (7). .... This 1s 
* <vhbat I have not hitherto been able to obtain, as being 
« mtruſted with the care and concerns of the college, 
© avhere the choice ſtudents in every faculty who are con- 
« werted to the Catholic faith, and now deprived of all 
« ſubſiſtence elſewhere, are maintained and encouraged to 
make farther advances, and this at the expence of 


* the archfraternity of the Holy Croſs, whoſe preſent 


£ 


© head, the duke of Bawaria, &c, Theſe words are 


taken from a letter of Nihuſius. By this we perceive 
with what vigilance the church of Rome has for a 


long time minded the buſineſs of converſions. 


[E] He had the confidence to retort this objection a- 
gainſt the authors of the Scripture.] A curſed effect of 
prepoſſeſſion! A man who is once engaged in an hy- 


Ppotheſis, and has made it his darling, ſpares nothing 


{acred or profane to maintain it, and get clear of an 


objection. He will rather have the Scripture ſuffer, 
than be found without reply; and, provided his opi- 
nions be ſecured from inſults, he is little concerned 


about the ſacred writers ſuffering in their credit: he 


endeavours to ſave himſelf at their coſt; and oppoſes 
them to the breach, that they may be trampled on, 


before the enemy comes at him, or that the reſpect 


for them may prevent his being attacked. He makes 


uſe of the ſtratagem that was ſo advantageous to the 


f$) It is that 
part of the town 


which is beyond 


the bridge. 


(9) Captas quas 


potuere, loci 
mulierec ante 

ſeſe ſtatuunt ob- 
jiciuntque: atque 
eo promoto velu- 
ti vallo ſubeunt 
pontem muliebri- 
ter clypeati, ſclo- 
p ſubter earum 
brachia auillaſque 
inchoſtem colli- 


Veantes. In quos“ 


dum explodere 
Cves trepidant, 

ne confanguineas 
affineſve, popu- 
lares certe ſuae, 
antequam Hiſpa- 
nos, impeterent, 
audiunt, &c. 
Strada, de Bello 
Belgico, Decad, 
1, lib. viii, pag, 
M. OJ, Fee al- 
% Valerius Maxi- 


mus, lib, , cap. 


ly num. 8. 


(10) Calixt. ubi 
upra, pag, 19. 


Spaniards, when they re-took Maeſtricht in 1576. 


They placed the women of Wich (8) before their ſol- 
diers, ſo that the inhabitants of Maeſtricht durſt not 
fire upon the Spaniards: For they feared they ſhould 
kill their relations, or at leaſt their country-women 
(9). However it be, when Nihuſius was to anſwer 
Calixtus, who ſaid it became not the Divine Wiſdom 


to eſtabliſh religion upon the authority of ſuch wretches 


as the Popes had been for whole ages, he urged that 
the authors of the Bible were very wicked men, 
either bare-facedly, as David, or perhaps ſecretly. 
* Objeceram ego, non eſſe probabile nec divine pro- 
videntiæ, quæ ſuaviter omnia diſponat & gubernet, 
conſentaneum, certitudinem univerſz doQrine quæ 


arbitrio hominum impiorum & flagitioſorum, qua- 
les aliquando integris ſeculis (audiatur de decimo te- 
ſtis Baronius) Romani Pontifices fuerint, ſuſpendere: 
ab auctoritate inquam & arbitrio hominum, quos ipſi 
eorum clientes an patroni, & inter hos princeps Ba- 
ronius, monſtra horrenda, apoſtaticos, fures & latro- 
nes, vita turpiſſimos, moribus perditiſſimos, 2 
fadiſſimos ex re & vero proclament. Ut hoc telum 
declinet, de auctoribus Sacræ Scripturz idem pro- 
© nunciat. Scripture, inquit, conditæ a meris homini- 
bus, & partim apertè, ut erat David, partim fonſan 
etiam occulte facinorofis (10)..... I had objeed, that 
it was not probable, nor agreeable to the Divine Pro- 
vidence, which governs and diſpoſes all things in the 
moſt beautiful regularity, to found the certainty of the 
whole ſyſtem of knowledge, relating to piety and the 
worſhip of God, upon the authority and decrees of im- 
pious and wicked men, ſuch as the Popes of Rome have 
been for wwhole ages, I appeal to Baronius himſelf, as a 
witneſs againſt the tenth ; upon the authority, I ſay, 
and decrees of men, whoſe very advocates or patrons, 
and among theſe Baronius in the firſt place, cry out up- 
on with reaſon and truth, as horrid monſters, apo- 
ſtates, thieves, and robbers, moſt ſcandalous in their 
lives, moſt abandoned in their morals, and every 
way moſt abominable. To defend himfelf from this 
* blow, he declares the ſame thing of the authors of ſa- 
OI. IV. 
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ad pietatem Deique cultum faciat, ab auctoritate & 


NoVa, 


how 


« cred Scripture. The Scriptures, /ays he, are eompoſ 
ed by mere men, either openly, as David, or per- 
* haps privately wicked.“ It was no difficult taſk for 
the profeſſor of Helmſtad to confound him, upon {ſo 
falſe and deteſtable a retortion (11). There is a great 
deal of difference between a holy man who commits 
heinous fins, of which he ſpeedily repents, and thoſe 
who continue all their lives in a finful courſe. 

[F] He publiſhed . . .. a new method to confound the 
Heretics.) It was printed at Hildeſheim, with this 
title: Ars nova dicto ſacræ Scripture unico lucrandi & 
Pontificiis plurimos in partes Lutheranorum, detecta non- 
nihil & ſiggeſta Theologis Helmſtetenſibus, Georgio Calixto 
preſertim & Conrado Hornejo. Calixtus did not write 
a book on purpoſe to refute it; he contented himſelf 
with anſwering it by way of digreſſion, in a work he 
had then in the preſs, namely, an Epitome of Moral 
Divinity, which was publiſhed in 1634. This digreſ- 


(11) Ib, p. 20. 


ſion was printed apart by the Frankfort Bookſellers in 


1652, in a volume of 344 pages in 4to. The author 


addreſſes himſelf to the profeſſors of the Roman Catho- 


lic univerſities in Germany, and all along treats them 
very civilly. He obſerves (12) that Nihuſius was not (12) Ibid. pags 


the firſt who had invented methods of controverſy ; 126. 


and ſays, that Renatus Benoit, Doctor of Divinity of 

the Faculty of Paris, propoſed a particular method of 

that kind in 1565 (13). He adds, that this doctor (13) [n a boot 
grew milder afterwards, and publiſhed a French book d, Stro- 
at Caen (14), to ſhew that the Proteſtants could not g Oenut 
be convicted of hereſy, either as to their doctrine or Biblcam, ſeu 
their worſhip ; and that the council of Trent, which Panoplia adverſus 
condemned them, was not clear of faults, neither has omnes nunc vi- 
it been received in the kingdom. Calixtus does not 82-5 Hereſes. 
doubt but this book was written by Renatus Benoit ; | 
for, ſays he, Thuanus (15) tells us, that Henry IV, 4 the your 
being at laſt reſolved to go to maſs, had a mind to be Res | 
inſtructed by that doctor; who, coming to the king, (15) Thuan. . 
had like to have loſt his benefice (16), as being a fa- cv. 

vourer of the ſectaries, and one who had preached 

what was contrary to the Faith (17). Theſe reaſons (16) He was cu- 
appear to me not to be of ſufficient force to make 2 1 
me believe that Renatus Benoit was the author of : 

the book printed at Caen. Had he been the (17) Thuan, 4. 
author of it, he had never kept his living of St cv. 
Euſtache, till the king's abjuration. The doors 

of the Sorbonne, who moved to have him excom- 

municated, when he went from Paris to wait on 


the king of Navarre, would have inſiſted chiefly upon 


this book, and not upon certain things alledged to have 

been delivered by him in the pulpit. I believe there- 

fore, that, by a trick familiar to the writers in thoſe 

days, ſome author, who was either a good Huguenot, 

or, out of policy, engaged in the intereſt of Henry IV, 

publiſhed that book in Benoit's name. This, I very 

well know, is not the opinion of the author of the (18) See pag, 

eleventh volume of the Bibliothegue Univerſelle ; for he 546, of Tome 

poſitively aſcribes it to the curate of St Euſtache (18). vi, of the B:5- 

To turn to the hiſtory of methods: = 1g e 
Calixtus obſerves (19), 1. That about forty 8 

years after Renatus Benoit had publiſhed his Me- you will find the 

thod, Father Gonteri the Jeſuit appeared with his. title, and the 

He was followed by Father Arnoux, and Father abſtract of the 

Francis Veron, both Jeſuits. 2. That Vedelius — ** 

(20) is perſuaded that cardinal du Perron drew noit. 8 8 nehone 

the plan of theſe Jeſuits method; which conſiſts in 

obliging the Proteſtants to prove what they teach (19) Calixt. ibid. 


in oppoſition to the council of Trent, not by Fag. 129. 


the aſſiſtance of conſequences, but by expreſs words of | 
Scripture. 3. 'That he cannot perſuade himſelf (21) (20) In Rationali 
that this cardinal approved that method, ſince it dif- cologico. 

fers ſo widely from that we meet with in his contro- (21) Calixt, ibid, 
verſy with king James. 4. That in 1605, Antony pag. 130, Ee 


5 B Faber, 


374 


() Tuldenus, 
Part iii, Hiſtor. 
pag. 165, apud 
Konig, Biblioth, 
wet. & nova, 


Pag. 577. 


(Y) Id. ib. apud 
eundem, ibid. 


NIH U 


how to improve his intereſt, that he came to be titular biſhop of Myſia, and was made ſuffra- 


8108s 


gan of the archbiſhopric of Mentz (i). In the exerciſe of this office he died the beginning of 

arch 1657 (K). He had made himſelf friends at Rome, and he procured in Germany 

the edition of ſome books compoſed beyond the Alps (!). I muſt not forget to acquaint (7) Sec the fe. 
you, that, being driven from his abbey by the Swedes, he fled into Holland, where he [4]. 
continued ſeveral years (n) [GJ]. In that country he converſed frequently with Voſſius, ( Vagus x 
and among other things told him, that the principal reaſon of his adhering to the com. Pit j 


munion of Rome, was his obſerving that the ſects which had ſeparared from it proved 


nothing by demonſtration [H]. 


Faber, publiſhing a Code, prefixed to it a new method 
of overthrowing the Heretics. , Codex Antonii Fa- 
* bri Sebufiani, Senatoris & Conſiliarii Sabaudici, 
quem à ſuo nomine Fabrianum inſcripſit, bonum fa- 
Ctum exiftimans, ſi in veſtibulo voluminis hæreticos, 


« quos vocat, inſigni & majore, quam Juriſconſulto- 


+d 
1 


(22) Ibid. pag. 
156. 


(23) Ibid. pag. 
159, 160. 


rum captus eſſe ſolet, audacia conficeret. Cui cona- 


tui primum librum impendit ; eliſo tamen, ut acce- 


pimus, alterius Juriſconſulti, Jacobi videlicet Lectii, 
© opera & oppoſito ſcripto (22). - - - The Code of Antony 
Faber of Breſſe, a ſenator and counſellon of Savoy, which, 
from his own name, he intituled Codex Fabrianus, 
« efteeming it a good work, to attack in the beginning of 
* the wolume thoſe he calls Heretics, avith greater vio- 
« lence than is uſually to be met with from the capacity of 
* Civilians. Upon this undertaking he ſpends the firſt 
« book ; ſtifling at the ſame time, as I have been in- 
« formed, the ework and oppoſite æuritings of another Ci- 
* wilian, namely, Fames Lefius. Every plaintiff, ſaid 


he, is oblig*d to bring proof, whether he inſiſts on the 


negative or. the affirmative : this 1s the maxim of 
Law; and he is more eſpecially obliged to it, when 
he diſturbs thoſe who are in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of the eſtate for which he ſues. This Civilian con- 
cludes, that the Proteſtants are bound to prove all that 
they deny ; and in caſe of failure of good proof, ought 


to be non-ſuited. This is the whole of Nihuſius's in- 


vention, and 1s nothing more than the method of pre- 
ſcription. © Primum & præcipuum caput artis Nihu- 


« fianz, aut potiùs Fabrianæ, hoc ipſum eſt, proba- 
tionem omnium eorum, quz Pontificii hodie affir- 


mant, declinare & a fe alienam dicere, atque adeo 
nihil eorum, quæ de Pontificis principatu & infallibi- 
bitate, de facrificio Chriſti in Miffa qua ſpeciem & 
ſubſtantiam iterando, de ſtatuis adorandis, de pur- 
gatorio, ſeptem ſacramentis, indulgentus & plurimis 
ſimilibus adſerunt, vel è Scriptura, vel è traditione 
Ecclefiaftica probare velle: nempe quia ipſi ſint in 
poſſeſſione ſuorum dogmatum; quin, ait, ſe & majo- 


res ſuos, cum quibus & noſtri aliquando fecerint, ab 
aliquot ſeculis in poſſeſſione fuiſſe, ſuaſque adeo de 
religione opiniones five ſententias uſucepiſie, vel, ut 


— 
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« recentiores loquuntur, præſcripſſiſſe. Se igitur & ſuos 

non teneri ad probationem eorum, quæ ipſi doceant 

& affirment, ſed probationis, & quidem prævalidæ 
* vicem eſie, quod affirment: nos vero teneri, ut quæ ne- 

* gamus, demonſtremus, & quidem demonſtremus è Scri- 

<* ptura, id eſt, Scripturam continere negantes, ipſorum 

affirmantibus oppoſitas (23). - - - The principal and fun- 

* damental point of Nibuſius's, or rather, Faber's method, is 

* this, to decline, and to deny, their having any thing to do 

« evith the proof of all thoſe things which the modern Ca- 

* tholics affirm, and therefore not to undertake the proving, 

« either from Scripture, or from the tradition of the church, 

any of thoſe things which they maintain concerning the Pope's 

« primacy, infallibility, the ſacrifice of CHRIST in 

* the maſs ſpecifically and ſubſtantially repeated, the ade- 

ration of images, Purgatory, the ſewen ſacraments, indul- 

« gences, and ſeveral others of the like nature: and for 

« this reaſon, becauſe they are in poſſeſſion of theſe their 

* doftrines ; for he ſays that they, and their anceſtors, 

* evith whom ours alſo formerly joined, have enjoyea' this 

palſeſſion for ſome centurics, and therefore have gained a 

« right to their religious dottrines and opinions, or, as 

* the moderns expreſs themſelwes, have obtained a pre- 
« ſcription-right. That therefore they, and ſuch as 
remain wwith them, are not under any obligation of 
« proving theſe things, which they teach and main- 
« tain; but that it is incumbent upon us to demonſtrate 
« what we deny, and to demonſtrate it from Scripture, that 
is, to ſhew that the Scripture contains the direct nega- 
« tives to thoſe propoſitions which they maintain in the affir- 
native.“ Thus far has Dr Calixtus carried the hiſtory 
of theſe methods. See the ſequel or continuation of it in 

I 
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from the date of his letters to Father Morin (29). 


48. 240, 


Nicholas 


Mr Heidegger's Hiſtoria Papatus (24). For the ref, Gro- TR 
tius was Salty add with Calixtus's Refutation of ning = 
Nihufius. * Bertholdo Nihuſio de nova illa, qua dif- 218. 
« ſentientes impetit via, erudite & prudenter reſpondit 
Calixtus libro de Arte nova; quem ſubjunxit libro de 

Theologia morali. Hoc anno Helmæſtadii editum 

id opus. Summa hxc eſt, in us qua: de rebus five 

humanis ſive divinis credimus nulla eſſe poſſeſſionis 

privilegia : aſſerentibus incumbere probationem. Pro- 

bari autem non tantum quod totidem literis oſtendi- 

tur, ſed & quod per legitimas & homini non inſano 

neque pertinaci fidem facturas illationes deducitur . . . 

Calixti librum ut legas rogo : multa ſunt in eo utilia : 

multa ab aliis dicta quidem, ſed a nemine exa- 

ctius (25). - - - - The new method of Barthold Nihuſfins (25 Orot 

in attacking the Proteſtants, has been learnedly and pru- bil. Res N 

dently anſwered by Calixtus, in his book concerning the Part, i, pax. 
new Method which he added to his work on Moral Theo- 122. This let- 
* logy. It was publiſhed this year at Helmſtad. The ph is dated Aug, 
© ſubſtance of it is this, that in thoſe things which regard 1634. 


© our belief, either of human or divine matters, poſſeſſion 


« gives no privilege at all: but that the proof of them lie 
entirely upon thoſe who maintain them. And that thoſe 
« profofitions may be ſaid to be proved not only which are 
* ſhewn in Scripture in ſo many words, but which are 
« inferred from thence by ſuch fair and juſt reaſoning, as 
« evill always influence the belief of every man in his 


(26) See Voſ- 


ſius's ccclxxxth 


git Bartholdus Nihuſius, vir doctus, & ſubtilis, Luthe- 
ranus quondam, & Calixto 'Theologo perfamiliaris, 
poſtea Pontificius, atque ad Abbatis dignitatem 
evectus ; ſed ea, bello hoc Suevico exutus, & nunc 


more, ſince Barthold Nihufius came to live in this city, piſt. coxxviii 

a man of great learning and ſubtilty, formerly a Luthe- Pat. 249, dated 
ran, and very intimate with Calixtus the Divine, but 
* fince that a Catholic, and preferred to an abbey ; but 
* deprived of that by the Swediſh war, and now an 
* exile” He was {till there in 1640, as we are in- 


A A A A a * * 


May 28, 1634. 


9 


formed by the ſame Voſſius; Voſſius, I ſay, who, 


through the weakneſs of his memory, which is not 

at all to be wondered at, thought Nihuſius had not | 
ſtayed at Amſterdam above three or four years (28). (28) Abbatia _ 
He was ſtill there in 1647 and 1649, as we gather ſua a Sueco mi- 


lite eſectus, ac 


[AH] Proved nothing by demonſtration.] We have al- er N 
ready ſeen that Voſſius found him a learned and ſubtile ane ene 
man; to which J add, that he found him alſo very quartumve an- 
facetious and complaiſant, Vir doctus & perbumanus num agit. J, 
nec infacetus (30). Nihuſius, pre- poſſeſſed with an opi- Jt 5 fe 
nion of his new method, and fancying that nobody Furs er; 
would be able to withſtand it, deſired a conference Fa pe 1640. 
with Voſſius, and declared to him, that, provided the 
Lutherans or Calviniſts would give him ſome proof (29) See the f- 
that ſhould leave him under no doubt, he would turn 3 = 
Proteſtant again. Let them chuſe, ſaid he, what ſubject 28 11 dhe 
they will, that, for inſtance, upon which they think collection, inti- 
themſelves ſtrongeſt, I aſk of them but one good argu- tuled, EccH 
ment ; but if they can offer me nothing but proba- Oriertalis aii 
bilities, they will give me leave to maintain, that we 7e. 
ought to return to the church, from which our ance- Idem, Voſ- 
ſtors ſeparated. Poſcit d., invitumgque aliguid, (90) pag. 444. 
quodque animum poſit, aut debeat reddere, & HE νν, 
2% ual GpeTariwvnTov. Negat opus de fingulis 

diſputare 


(32) 18. 


extorris (27) - - - - 1t is now a year, and JI believe (27) Voſſius, E- 


from Amſterdan, 


(47) Ide 
piſt. cexx 


Pas. 240 


(33) We 
70 read / 
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(41) Idem, E- 
piſt. ccxxvili, 
Pag. 240. 


NIHUSIUS 


Nicolas Ritterſhuſius being charged with ſtealing things from Nihuſius, returned an 


375 


anſwer that deſerves conſideration IJ. The author of Memorabilia Ecclefiaſtica Seculi 


difputare. Eligere ſuos Lutheranos, wel etiam Calvi. 
nianos, & quoſvis alios, poſſe, ubi maxime exiſtiment 
fue Eccliſiæ cauſam triumphare. Si unum wviderit argu- 
mentum, velle redire ad eos, unde malum pedem extulerit. 
Sin diſputando intelligant, nibil folidi crepare, quicquid 
ha#enus obtenditur, æquum wideri, ut redeamus ad Ro- 
mane Ecchſiz finum (31). His ſtrongeſt argument 
was this: Tell me, Mr Voſſius, why your father 
quitted the church of Rome ? give me one juſt reaſon 


for it. Voſſius inſiſted on the difference that was to 


be met with between that church and the primitive 
church; but after ſeveral diſcourſes he fixed upon this: 


the doctors of the church of Rome interpret Scripture 


in ſuch a manner, that they put upon it a ſenſe ma- 
nifeſtly forced, and ſometimes contradictory, and, in 


general, widely different from the doctrine of the an- 


(32) 18. ib, 


(33) We ought 
70 read ſimrliter. 
Several ſuch 
faults are ſlipped 
into Voſſius's 
Letters. They 
miſtook his ma- 
nuſcript, and 
your correctors 
commonly mind 
nothing but the 
orthography. 
They let one 
word pals for a- 
nother, provided 
it does not mar 


the ſenſe, fo as to 


make it mani- 
feſtly abſurd, 


(34) Diſceſſionis 
cauſa quæ abs te 
redditur ,optima 
eſt, non potuiſſe 
vivi ſub tali Do- 
minatu, neque 
integras nationes 
aut magnas Na- 
tionum partes 
ideo debuiſſe à 
conventibus ab- 


ſtinere. Grotins 0 


Epiſt. cecxxxix, 
prime partis, 
Pag. 122, 


ParRAPHRASE 
upon the ſenti- 
ments of Nihu- 


Hus. 


tient Fathers; and not content with this, they put 
to death thoſe who will not adopt ſuch interpretations: 
there was juſt reaſon therefore to come to a rupture 
with ſuch interpreters of the word of Go p, and to 
form new aſſemblies, as well for obtaining a worſhip 
agreeable to one's conſcience, as for preſerving a lite 
that may be ſerviceable to one's country, church, and 
and family (32). Illo igitur poſcente cauſam juſtam, cur 
parens meus a Romana abierit Eccliſia, reſpondi multa, 
de weteris, præſentis Romane Eccleſiæ diſcrimine. Sed 
tandem in eo pedem figebamus 3; Romanæ Keclefie Dodto- 
ribus, ita ſcripturas ingerpretantibus, ut manifeſta iis 
vis fiat, planeque abeant d primorum ſeculorum Dofori- 
bus, imo interdum ( ut in tranſubſtantiationis dogmate ) ſen- 
fus interpretation reclamet, manifeſtaque fit contradittio : 
nec folum fic interpretantibus, ſed etiam, niſi fimpli- 
citer (33) interpreteris, ferro te, & flamma perdere 
paratis : jure ab ejuſmodi Doctoribus receditur, ac ſeor- 


fim cultus Dei celebratur, partim conſcientiæ ſtudio, par- 


tim vitæ conſervande, quam Patriæ, Eccleſiæ, Familiz, 
& amicis conducibilem exiſtimamus. Tho' Voſſius's 
anſwer was highly reaſonable, he did not entirely 
rely upon it; for he deſired his good friend Grotius 


to examine the caſe, and communicate his thoughts 


to him. Si valetudo, fi otium tibi, ſi res etiam 
« tuz fic ferant, ut hujuſmodi tractes, quod arbitror : 
quæſo paucis faltem perſcribe, quid tibi de hac re 
videatur, & quam potiſſimum viam, cum iſtiuſmodi 
hominibus inſiſtendam putes. - - - If your health, if 
your leiſure, if your affairs, will permit you to conſider 


c 
- 
c 


* this opinion of mine; I beg you will write to me in as 


© few words as you pleaſe, what you think of the matter, 
and which is the beſt way of dealing with this fort of 
« perſons.) All the anſwer that was given him was, that 
he very well juſtified the ſeparation of the Prote- 
ſtants (34). 5 

It is plain, that Nihuſius reaſoned thus: When we 


find ourſelves by birth and education in a certain com- 


munion, the inconveniencies we therein undergo are 


not a warantable reaſon for quitting it, unleſs we can 
be gainers by the change; that is, remove to another 


where we may be eaſier. For to what purpoſe ſhould 


we abandon the communion that gave us being and 


education, if in ſo doing we only change the diſtem- 


per? Let us put this caſe to the trial; I agree to it: 
let us imitate thoſe poor patients, who, when weary of 


the bed, think they ſhall be much better by being ſet 
in an eaſy chair. Let us leave the church of Rome, and 


embrace Proteſtantiſm ; but then as theſe ſick perſons 
are no ſooner undeceived, in finding the eaſy chair 


of no ſervice to them, but they go to bed again: ſo 


ought we to reſume the profeſſion of Popery, as ſoon 


as we find that the Proteſtant doctors do not remove 


our difficulties. They alledge nothing to us but diſ- 
putable reaſons, nothing that 1s convincing, nothing 
that is demonſtrative : they prove, and they object; 
but both their proofs and their objections are anſwered : 


they reply, and meet with replies again. There is no 


end of this. To what purpoſe then ſhould we form a 
ſchiſm ? Did we meet with any thing in the church 
we were born in, that 1s more inconvenient? We there 
wanted demonſtrations ; we had nothing offered to us 
that could fix our mind upon a foundation of certainty ; 
we ſtill found objections againſt all the doQrines, and 
all the replies, in infinitum. This was our great diſ- 
advantage ; and we meet with the ſame among the 
Proteſtants : we ought not therefore to ſtay amon 


them. Let us return to that body that has. on it's ſide 


he been a man of reaſon, he would fully have acqui- 


ſatisfy his reaſon in the hypotheſis of the Moliniſts, 


1s wiſely judged. 


Decimi 


the advantage of poſſeſſion; and if we muſt be ill 
lodged, is it not better to be ſo in our own country, 
and in our father's houſe, than in the inns of foreign 
countries? Beſides, the controverſy is attended with 
more inconveniencies on the Proteſtant ſide, than on 
the Popiſh. The latter has all it's enemies before it; 
the ſame arms that ſerve it for attacking and repulſing 
one, are of uſe for attacking and repulſing others. 
But the Proteſtants have enemies both before and be- 
hind them; they are like a ſhip engaged between two 
fires ; Popery attacks them one ſide, and Socinianiſm on 
the other. The arms they make uſe of againſt Popery, 
do them hurt inſtead of doing them {ervice in their (35) The queſtion 
controverſy with the Socinian; for this Heretic turns up- f right is, he- 


on them all the arguments they make uſe of againſt the Ther Mr Saurin 


church of Rome: ſo that a Proteſtant, coming off from the h 4 : 
attack of a Papiſt, and preparing to attack a Socinian, f:ith rains it's 
is obliged to change his armour, or at leaſt part of it. ctainty by the 
Theſe, without doubt, were the chimera's with which 7 f evidence, 
Nihufius fed himſelf ; and which influenced him to «4/9. whe 
TP a bs article of the Di- 
think, that in order to convince the Proteſtants that 2%, of the 
h h d d * * | * > 4 
they had done wrong in abandoning the church of Scripturcs. The 
Rome, it was ſufficient to aſk of them a demonſtrative queſtion of 
proof of their belief: a proof, I ſay, that admits of nA een 
no reply, any more than a mathematical demonſtra. 1 * oa 
tion. He knew very well they would never take him nion of the whole 
at his word. Moſt Divines agree, that the controver- Reformed 
ties of religion cannot be carried to that height of evi- church; W_ 0 
dence. A famous miniſter has lately informed us that e FOE 0 


TRE ; Mr jurieu is new 
to aſſert, that the holy Spirit gives us an evident know- and an to 


ledge of the truths of religion, is not only a dangerous nimſelf and to 
error, but a doctrine hitherto rejected by the Prote- Mr de Beaulieu, 
ſtants (35). He maintains, that a faithful ſoul em- his maſter and 


braces theſe truths, without the evidence of reaſor, Heer. Mon 


. 4 13 R » the firſt queſtion 
and even without knowing that it is evident that it is yo wonder 


Go p has revealed them; and he ſays, that they are that Mr Saurin 
pernicious innovators, who aſſert, that at leaſt the 5 miſtaken. 
holy Spirit makes us ſee evidently the teſtimony which * : ae 
Gop has given to theſe truths. I am very ſure, that tho' farce any 
Nihuſius did not expect to have a demonſtrative argu- more dangerous: 
ment offered him. What did he think of, then, but upon the 
when he promiſed to return to Lutheraniſm upon that queſtion of tat, 


* 5 . f we can never 
condition? Did he act the part of a grave man? Had onder enough, 


that a man, 
eſced in the anſwer that Voſſius gave him, which is who ſets up for 
very judicious, and very ſolid. But we muſt confeſs, an author ſbould 
that Nihuſius did not always ground his thoughts upon an tr ag Sponghe” 
chimera's. He made a bad application of a good prin- that à new opi- 
ciple, which 1s this, We ouTht not to depart from the nion, a budding 
place where wwe are, if the change be uſeleſs. The mi- error, which is 
niſter I have been now mentioning, makes uſe of that? Ke . "2 
axiom. He is a rigid Predeſtinarian, and a great Par- cal CE ack 
ticulariſt, and groans under a load of objections, to the Chriſtian re- 
which his ſyſtem is expoſed ; but he does not change lision; and 
his hypotheſis, becauſe he finds none that relieves which, till this 


. 5 ö : our age, was 
him from the oppreſſion. He would find nothing to never dittucked by 


Ir 2 any but Heretics. 
nor in the other looſe ways of explaining grace; ſo Furiu, Defenſe 


chooſes to continue where he is, rather than take de la Doctrine 


another ſituation that would not cure him (36). This 2e 4. 
P Eegliſe contre 
les iriputations de 


[7] N. Ritterſhuſius . . . . returned an anſwer that My Saurin, pag. 
deſerves conſideration. ] His place obliging him to 3, of the Rot- 
harangue at the promotion or graduation of a doctor, terdam edition in 
he choſe for the ſubject of his ſpeech the voyage of 95. 

Hanno. He was charged with copying a letter that (36) See the back 
Nihuſius had writ upon this matter (37). He returned ;;;;+,/c4, Juge- 
for anſwer, that this letter had ſerved him for a guide ment fur les Me- 
nineteen years before; but that he lay under no obli- thodes rigides & 
gation to cite Nihuſius: for, added he, I do not — — wk 
make uſe of Nihuſius's words: I quote the expreſſions {4 la 

of the authors whom I have conſulted, and do accor- Grace, pag. 23- 
dingly mention their names ; only two indeed I have 


made ule of, without the opportunity of peruſing them. (37) Thomaſius, 


Tu Nihufu ne ſemel quidem mentionem facis. Fa- de Plagio Litera- 
c fa fra : E rio, pag. 239. 

teor, nec cauſa fuit, cur allegarem cujus verbis non 
g | ! : - 

utor, ſed ſemper auctorum quos ille citat, & illa (38) Nicol. Rit- 
ipſa verba non ex Nihuſio, ſed ex ipſis auctoribus ex- terſhufius, Epiſt. 
* ſcripfi, excepto Hieronymo & Tranſylvano anonymo. ad Georgium 
* Illum ad manus non habui, hunc videre nunquam Richterum, pag. 
« contigit (38). - - Dou never once ſo much as mention 2007 Epiſtolarum 
c 1; 7 . h Richterianarum, 

Nibufius's name. I confeſs it, nor was there any reaſon d Thomaſlus, 
for me to mention a perſon whoſe words I make no uſe ibid. Pag. 23. 
© of, but always thoſe of the authors he quotes, and I and 249. 

| * bave 
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A REFLEXTON 
upon a certain 
way of quoting. 


2376 NIHUSIUS' NYMPHODORUS. 
Diäecimi Septimi, has not given the right time when Nihuſius publiſhed a new notion upon 
the invocation of ſaints [K]. 


Hawe tranſcribed them from thoſe authors themſelwes, 
except only Hieronymus and an anonymous TranſyFvanian. 
The firſt I had not by me, the laſt I never happened to 
meet with.” We muſt own, that this juſtification is 
very fair in ſome reſpects. An author who goes to 

the ſpring-head, and compares all the paſſages that 

others have alledged, becomes a lawful poſſeſlor. He 
is not obliged to cite any but the original writings 
which he has conſulted ; it would be a piece of injuſtice 
to call him a plagiary, upon pretence that he relates the 
ſame things with others. But after all, I am of opinion, 
that honour, equity, and gratitude, demand an ac- 
knowledgement of the obligations we are under to 
thoſe who have directed us to the ſources. When 
an author therefore is convinced in conſcience ; that, 
if he had not read the diſſertations of ſome Moderns, 
who have quoted antient authors, he had not known 
to whom he could have applied in order to procure 
the original authorities; he would do very well to 
make a public acknowledgment of the good offices 
done him by theſe Moderns. Having once done this 
in a preface, he may cite, upon his own bottom, the 

Antients he has conſulted, and act the part of a true 
proprietor. I muſt obſerve here, by the by, that writers, 
who religiouſly cite the chapters and pages, in regard 
to every thing they borrow from others, have more 
honeſty than policy: they neglect the intereſts of 
vain-glory ; they deprive themſelves of the pleaſure 


W W K @ 


of being cited; for by this means they render it ſo eaſy 


to verify them, that every writer will turn to the re- 
ſpeclive places when he has occaſion for the ſame proofs, 
or to mention the ſame matters of fact, that are con- 
tained in their books; after which he contents him- 
ſelf with citing the antient author. Whereas, if they 


brought in curious things, without ſaying from 


what particular place they have them, and only 


mention the names of their authors, others would 


ſcarce dare to vent the ſame things any otherwiſe 
than under their authority, at leaſt except writers of 
the firſt rank. They would fee their names in the 


margins of many books; and that honour would be 


(39) Andreas Ca- 
rolus, Memor. 
Eccleſiaſt. Sæculi 
XVII, Ib. ii, 
cap. æviii, pag. 
352, ad ann. 


(a) A people that 
lived near the 
Euxine ſea. See 


that article. 


(1) Clemens A- 
lexandr. Stromat. 


lib. i, pag. 322. 


(2) Id. in Admo- 
nit. ad Gentes, 
Page 43» | 


for a long time paid them. How many authors do 


this day pay this honour to Alexander ab Alexandro, 


and to Cælius Rhodiginus, who practiſed the politics 
we are now {peaking of? Es 
[K] The author of the Memorabilia - - Has not given 
the right time when Nibuſius publiſhed a new notion upon 
the invocation of ſaints.) He ſays, that about the year 
1614, Nihuſius, a new Papiſt, coined a new error, vis. 
that the ſaints departed, live ſtill in reſpect of their 


bodies; and therefore are to be adored in their relics. 


Nowum cudit ac protudit Errorem, dum conatu magno 
quidem ſed irrito, probare nititur : Sanctos hac vita de- 
functos, non eſſe mortuos vel quoad corpus, vel quoad 
reliquias ſeu exuvias corporis. Formata enim queſtione : 
* An adbrandi fint Sancti ſuis in veliquits ® affirmat, 
* quia, inquit, Sandi in exuuiis corporum non ſunt mor- 
* tui, ſed omnino vivunt adhuc (39).” The conſequence, 
that this proſelyte drew from his hypotheſis, went a 
great way; for, not contented to prove from thence, 
that the ſaints merit our adoration, he found a ſort of 
Atheiſm in the opinion oppoſite to his own, and pre- 
tended that they, who deny the bodies of the ſaints to 
be living, deſtroy, at the bottom, the reſurrection. 
Quoniam itaque Sancti ſuis in corporibus adhuc vivunt, 
certatim nos illuc agglomeremur, & adoremus amorofiſſi- 
me, fpem reſurretionis noſtræ ſimul quaſi ſatiantes, & 
mortis metum puerilem abjicientes, nequaquam verò ſu- 


perbè quicquam tjus reſpuentes; hereſeos ac atheiſmi pars 
eft, opinio illa feralis & luctuoſa, de mortuis ac non vi- 
dentibus Sanctorum corporibus, utpote reſurrectionem impie 
negans in receſſu (40). My author does not inform me 
whether thele words are taken from a didactic piece, 
or from an oration ; but, I imagine, Nihuſius ſpoke 
theſe words in ſome declamation. We are referred to 
two authors who refuted him (41) ; one named Him- 
melius, and the other David Chriſtianus. The latter 
is cited by my author when he ſpeaks of the death of 
Nihuſius in 1657, and when he relates that about 1614 
he was brought over to the communion of Rome, by 


the Jeſuit Martinus Becanus, and that he taught, that inaug 


the ſaints in paradiſe live ftill in their bodies: a 
thought which he called a divine oracle, and a clear 
light into a profound myſtery, and a ſublimer Phi- 
lolophy rouching ſleeping and waking, than that of 
Ariſtotle and the other Philoſophers. David Chri- 
ſtianus owns, that it was a new oracle, not prophe- 
tical, but poetical, and ſo ſubtile that it was un- 
known to all the Fathers, and was neither underſtood 
by Ariſtotle, nor Scaliger, nor any of the moſt pene- 
trating Philoſophers, unleſs perhaps by Rodolphus Go- 
clenius, who ſomewhere affirms, that certain portions 
of life remain in dead bodies, of which Go Dp will 
form a new body at the reſurrection. Oraculum no- 
vum hoc eft, fed non Propheticum, Poeticum autem ac 
Nihufianum, tam ſubtile, ut nulli vel &. S. Patrum, 
wel Lutheranorum, wel Pontificiorum, viſum fuerit ; nec 
intelletum wel ab Ariſtotele, vel Scaligero, vel d quovis 


alio, acutiſſimo etiam Philoſopho, nifi forſan d Rudolþho 


| Goclenio, alicubi aſſerente: in humano corpore demortuo 


qua ſdam adbuc wite reliquias ſupereſſe, ex quibus in re- 
ſurrectione novum corpus formandum fit (42). Here by 
the way, 'we may take notice of a notion of Gocle- 
nius, that is very fantaſtical and ſingular : but it is 
good to be informed of ſuch notions, that we may 
have a fuller view of the extent of the whims and 
viſions of the human mind. From what I have. ſet 
forth in this remark, we may conclude, that Nihuſius 
was one of thoſe lively preſumptuous men, who eaſily 


(40) Ibis. 


(41) Himmeliug 
in Tractatu de 
Natura invoca- 
tonis Religioſe 
ag, 520, 625, 
leq. confer diſput. 
uralem 
Davids Ca 
ni, de R. Ponti- 
ficis Infallib, & 
8. „Canonita- 
tione, pag. 66. 
ſeq. Id. 16, Pag. 
353. | 


(42) David 

Chriſtianus, ubi 
ſupra, apud An- 
dream Carolum 
ibid. Ji. vi, cap. 
li, pag. 165, ad 
ann. 1657. 


ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by the falſe luſtre of a 


paradox, and labour with eargerneſs to communicate 
to all the world their own prepoſſeſſions. They mag- 
nify the ideas of ſmall things; and recommend them 
with ſuch warmth, as if they were treating of a 


matter of the laſt importance; the true reverſe of the 


Roman Poet, who ſaid, 


Non equidem hoc ſtudeo bullatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgeſcat, dare pondus idonea fumo (43). 
*Tis not indeed my talent to engage 


In bifty trifles, or to fevell my page 
With wind and noiſe. - - 


DRY D Ex. 


By this ſign we may diſtinguiſh thoſe who enter the 
lifts riding in the chariot of vanity, * 
2 0s tulit in ſcenam wentoſo gloria curru (44). 


To diſcover the Chronological error of the author 


(43) Perſius, Sit. 
V, ver. 19. 


(44) Horat. E- 


| pitt, = lib, II, 


Ver, 177. 


of the Memorabilia Ecclefiaſtica, we need only call to 
mind, that Nihuſius did not abjure Lutheraniſm till 


about the year 1622. 


NYMPHODORUS of Amphipolis, the author of a book which has been twice 


cited by Clemens Alexandrinus [A], and now loſt, flouriſhed we know not when. 


'The 


ſcholiaſt upon Apollonius has cited the ſame work to prove, that the Tibarenians (a), 
as ſoon as their wives were brought to bed, went to bed themſelves, and made their 
wives wait on them in every thing after the ſame manner as women in child-bed are 


[A] Author of a piece which has been tawice cited by 
Clemens Alexandrinus.] Nuppidwe@® 0 AugitoaiTus 
& Tpi7w vol pov Agia. Nymphodorus Amphi- 
politanus in tertio de legibus Aſiæ (1). - - - - Nympho- 
dorus of Amphipolis in his third book of the Afian laws. 
NV . £&v voruipots BagCarimoris. Nympho- 
dorus in libro de legibus barbaricis (2). - - - Nymphode- 

I 


waitecl 


rus in his book of Barbarian laws. We cannot reaſona- 


bly doubt, but that both theſe paſſages relate to the 
ſame author; but, it is not ſo certain, that they refer 
to the ſame book. I believe, however, with Voſſius, 
that the Treatiſe of the Laws of Aſia, compiled by 
Nymphodorus, differed no otherwiſe from the books 
of the laws of the Barbarians, than only as a part 

from 


(3) Vo 
Hiſtor. 
lib. iii, 


4) Sch 
in Oe 


(5) Sch 
Apollor 
j, Arg 
yer. 10 


(6) An 
Jitianus 
XVI, 

m. 20, 


(1) It 
Sueſſa 


(2) It 
Sueſſa 


(3) © 
ius, 
Calab 
Naud; 
Judic 
Niphc 


(4) | 


Elogii 


Pag. 


t5) A 


dæum 


17. 


(6) N 
ubi ſu 
28. 


) Sat, 


I, 


NYMPHODORUS. NIPHUs. 


ſcholiaſt [B]. | 


(3 Voſſius, de 
Hiſtor. Græcis, 
lib. iii, page 393. 


(4) Schol. Soph. 
in Oedip. Colon. 


s) Scholiaſtes 
Apollonit in lib. 
ü, Argonaut. 
ver. 1012. 


(6) Angelus Po- 
litianus, Epiſt. 
XVI, Iib. i, fol. 
N. 26. 


almoſt over all Italy (4). 


(1) It ſhould be 


Suefſanorum, 


writ a book, intituled, T:/nom:. 


from the whole (3). This work was not ſmall ; for 
the ſcholiaſt upon Sophocles (4) has cited the thir- 
teenth book of it. 

[B] Politian is much miſtaken upon the words of Apol- 
lonius's ſcholiaft.] Ex de Ti Tev TiBapivov yi ai 
yuvaires d TeKwTt, THUENETI Tts dVens wamee 
Ae Y, ws ISopsl Nuugidwp®» ty T1 Vopors (5). 
In the country of the Tibarenians, the women, as ſoon as 
they are delivered, nurſe their huſbands, as tho they had 
been delivered. As Nymphodorus relates in ſome laws. 
Theſe are the words of the ſcholiaſt upon Apollonius. 
Now Politian's words are theſe. * Addunt Interpre- 
tes Apollonii ſcriptum id etiam a Nymphodoro in 
* Tifinomis (6). - - De Commentators on Apollonius 
add, that this is aſſerted by Nymphodorus in his Tift- 
© zomis.” According to this, Nymphodorus muſt have 
But nothing 1s more 
ridiculous than that ſuppoſition. The occaſion of Po- 
litian's miſtake was undoubtedly this : His manuſcript 
of the ſcholiaſt made but one word of T and ve 
ors; for if the tranſcribers had parted theſe two 


waited on in other countries. Politian is very much miſtaken upon the words of this 


words, he would readily have ſeen that they ſignify 
in quibuſdam legibus, - - in ſome laws; and ſo would 
not have fallen into the miſtake that he has been ſo 
often charged with. Note, That Rutgerſius diſliking 
&v 7101 v,, ſuppoſes, that it ſhould be read «y 
7015s Vopors (7). His conjeQure is ſo likely, that we 
may very well take it to be juſt : but he'is wrong, 
when he ſays, that Politian's error was followed by 
John Hartungus ; for all that can be laid to Hartun- 
gus's charge is, that he made uſe of the reading, 4% 
7101 Vojuors (8), which reading is rational enough, 
and has been adopted by Hoelzlinus in his edition of 
Apollonius, publiſhed ſince the work of Rutgerſius. 
Let us obſerve, by the way, that Hartungus, who 
has diſcovered ſo many falſe quotations, has made one 
of the ſame kind himſelf in the place I have been 
now citing. He there affirms, that Czlius Rhodigi- 
nus relates, upon the teſtimony of the ſcholiaſt of 
Apollonius, the fooliſh cuſtom of the Tibarenians. 


This is not true; Rhodiginus only cites Nymphodo- 


rus (9). | 


NIPHUS (Avus rid) one of the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of the XVIth 


century, was born at Jopoli in Calabria, and not at Seſſa in the Terra di Lavoro, 


though he very conſtantly gives himſelf the epithet Sueſſanus [A]. 


377 


(7) Rutgerſivs, 
Variar, Le&ion. 
lib, wy, cap. xx 


Page 443. 


(8) Joh. Hartun- 
gus, Locorum 
Memorabilium; 
Decuria I, cap. 
7x, pag: 688. 
Tom. 11. The- 
ſauri Gruteri. 


(9) Cælius Rho» 
digin. Antiq. 
Lection. ib. 
xwiit, cap. xxx, 


Pag. m. 1023. 


Finding himſelf 


ill uſed at home upon his father's ſecond marriage (a), he left the houſe, and went (a) He might 
away to Naples, where he had the good fortune to pleaſe one of the inhabitants of 


Seſſa, who placed him among his own children. 


He ſtudied with them, and accom- 


panying them to Padua, he applied himſelf very cloſely to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. 
Returning afterwards to Seſſa, and Naples, and being informed that his father after, 
waſting all his ſubſtance was departed this life, he thought no more of Jopoli, the place % vert. 
of his birth, but took a wife in the town of Seſſa, and taught Philoſophy in Naples for 

| ſeveral years (b). He engaged ſo ſtrongly in the dangerous opinions of Nicoletus 
Vernias, his profeſſor in Philoſophy at Padua, that having the aſſurance to write upon 
that ſubject in the year 1491, he brought himſelf into ſuch ill terms, with the monks, 
that it was very near coſting him his life [BJ. This profeſſor Vernias maintained with 
great warmth the opinion of Averrhoes on the unity of the intelle& (c) [C], ſo that the 
lower claſs of Philoſophers every where gave out, that he had propagated this error 


Niphus having laid this ſtorm by the aſſiſtance of the biſhop 


of Padua, and by ſome corrections of his work de Intellectu & Dæmonibus, printed in the 
year 1492, publiſhed ſucceſſively ſeveral other books, which gave him ſo great a re- 
putation, that the moſt famous univerſities made him the offer of a profeſſorſhip in 


Philoſophy 


[A] He very conflanthy. gives himſelf the addition of phus ingenium ſuum in bas precceptoris fui ſententia, qua 
Sueſſanus] Upon this we may obſerve, that having 


ſaid in one of his books, that he was born in Cala- 
bria, he ſuppreſſed this paſſage in the ſecond edition. 
1hje in Sinuefſanorum (1) gratiam quod apud eos aliquando 
degerit, uxoremque duxerit, Sinueſſanum (2) ſe ſeribebat. 
Duamquam ſepius in Gymnaſia palam Calabrum ſe ee 


(2) It ſhould be fateatur, & in Epiſtola que oft ad Foannem Arenarum 


Sueſſanum, 


(3) Gabriel Bar- 
rius, in Antiq. 
Calabriæ, apud 
Naudæum, in 


Judicio de Aug. 


Nipho, pag. 16. 


(4) Jovius, in 
logils, cap. xcu, 
Pag. m, 215, 
t5) Apud Nau- 
_ ibid. Pag. 


0 Naudzus, 
28. Pray Pak. 


* 


Principem, in Commentario ſuper Peri Hermenias, ſe Ca- 
labrum efſe teſtatur, id quod tamen in ſecunda operis edi- 
tione ſublatum fuit (3). This ſhews, that he preferred 
Seſſa, his adopted place, before Jopoli, his native place. 
Paul Jovius had but a confuſed notion of the native 
place of Auguſtin Niphus: he makes him a native of 
Seſſa, and originally of Trophea (vulgarly Tropea) 
in Calabria (4). Jerome Marafioti, who publiſhed in 
Italian the Antiquities of Calabria in the 1601, pre- 
tends that Niphus performed the principal part of his 
ſtudies at Tropea (5). His grand-children, and ſeve- 
ral of his relations, adds he, are yet living in a coun- 
try village not far diſtant from that town. _ | 

[B] He brought himſelf into ſuch ill terms with the 
monks, that it was ver) near coſting him his life.] This 
was by a book on the Intellect, and on Dzmons. He 
therein maintained, that there is but one intellect, 
and that there are no other ſubſtances diſtinct from 
matter, but the intelligences Which move the Hea- 
vens. He brought himſelf into great trouble and dan- 
ger upon this — and had very probably loſt his 
ife, if Petrus Barocius, biſhop of Padua, had not 
diverted the ſtorm. From hence it is, that Tiberius 
Ruſſilianus introduces Philoſophy repreſenting to Leo 
X, that ſhe has ſaved from the flames Auguſtin Ni- 
phus, and Pomponacius. Niphus was obliged to ſup- 
preſs certain paſſages in his work, when he cauſed it 
to be printed in the year 1492 (6). Voluit etiam Ni- 
VOI. IV | 


explicanda, qua ſtabilienda periclitari; verum hanc ob 
rem, aut certo propter negatas a ſe diſtinctas a motrici- 
bus calrum intelligentiis, ſubſtantias omnes d materid 
ſeparatas, oppido cucullatos Patres contra je in caput, & 
nominis famam wvehementiſſime commovit 3 à quibus ſe ex- 


fay with the 
ſhepherd in Vir- 
gil, Eccl. III, 
ver. 33. Ex 
mihi namque do- 
mi pater eft in- 


(5) Gabriel Bar- 
rius, in Antiquits 
Calabriæ, apud 
Naudæum, in 
Judicio de Aug. 
Nipho, pag. 16s 


(c) See the re- 
mark [E] of 
the article A- 
VERRHOEsS. 


(4) See, below, 
the remark [C], 
citat. (9). 


plicare haud facili negotio potuiſſet, niſi eum ab ancipiti 


ill diſcrimine celeriter exemiſſet, Petrus Barocius Epiſ* 


copus Patavinus . . . . gue (dica hæreſeos Auguſtino 


Nipho inuſta) zon ita de nihilo fuit, guin Tyberius Ruſ- 


filianus Calaber Phil/ophiam inducat, in oratione quam 


habet ad Leonem X. dicentem, Nec longo poſt tempore 
Sueſſam (7) noſtrum fidiſſimum alumnum, ac Pompo- 


natium mediis ex ignibus eripuimus (8). 

[C] This profeſſor Vernias maintained, with great 
warmth, the opinion of Awverrhozs on the unity of the in- 
tellect.] Naudzus is my author. © Nicoletus Ver- 
© nias opinionem Averrois de unico Intellectu, confir- 
mare argumentis, eo uſque validis & numeroſis con- 


(7) I think it 
ſhould be read 
Sueſſanum., 


(8) Naud. ibid. 
Fag. 27, 28. 


© ſueverat, ut omnes plebei & minuti Philoſophi, 


quemadmodum Riccobonus libro 6. de Gymnaſio 
* Patavino ſcribit, diftarent in vulgus, eum totam 
* pene Italiam in hunc pernicioſum errorem compu- 
* lifle (9). - - - Nicolet Vernias uſed to confirm the opinion 
of Amverrhoes with ſo many and powerful arguments 
that all the lower claſs of Philoſophers, as Riccobonus 


(9) Id. ib. Page 
27. 


writes in his faxth book, de Gymnaſio Patavino, reported 


* it among the common people, that he had drawm almoſt all 


© Ttaly into that dangerous error.” The biſhop of Padua, 


whom I have named, engaged this Vernias by his gentle 
remonſtances to write an orthodox book. This piece 
treats of the immortality of the ſoul, and was printed in 
the year 1499. The author therein maintains, not the 
unity of the ſoul of all mankind, as he had done very 


obſtinately for thirty years together, but the multi- 


plication of ſouls, according to the multitude of bodies. 


Dp VOM IPHUDI 


Philoſophy with a conſiderable ſalary [DJ]. Pope Leo X paid a very great regard to 

him, and permitted him to bear, in his eſcutcheon, the arms of the family de Medicis, 

A and alſo created him a count Palatine. The letters patent granting theſe honours are to 

9 be met with (e); but it does not appear from them that he was allowed to take the name 

phus, which he Of Medicis: though it is certain that this favour was granted him, and that Niphus 

cauſed tobe accordingly made public uſe of it (F). He was commanded by the ſame Pope to write 

E "as in the affirmative ſide of the queſtion, whether upon the principles of Ariſtotle the ſoul be 

F immortal (g). He was very much careſſed by the principal perſons of quality of both 
Judicio de Aug. ſexes, to WHICH his talent of diverting them with merry ſtories, and witty ſayings, extrem. 

Nipho, Pag. 24, contributed. He had a very clumſy air, and ungenteel appearance; but yet for all that, 

985 he ſpoke with a good grace, and eſpecially when he inclined to be merry [EZ]. It 

62 See remark was ſurprizing to obſerve how very much he differed from himſelf, by ſpeaking, or not 

ono. ſpeaking. He was of an amorous diſpoſition, and made himſelf ridiculous in his old 

NATIUS. age by the extravagances of his paſſion for young girls [F]. I have taken notice of 
| e e | this 

Qui (Petrus Barocius Epiſcopus Patavinus) Nicoletum * mirarentur, qui mox tacentis ſupercilium, auſte- 

quoque amicè poſtea compulit, ut edito de anime immor- * raque labra, & lineamenta conſpiceret. - - He had 

talitate libello, eam non unicam eſſe, quemadmodum totos * a fertile, free, and open, wit, and a voice wery loud, 

annos triginta pertinaciſſimè docuerat, ſed multiplicem, & and founding mellow like a bell, extremely agreeable 


(70) Id. ib. pag. pro ratione corporum diviſam, oftenderet (10). for delivering pleaſant ſtories from the pulpit, or for 
ws D] The moſt famous univerſities made him the offer * diverting any audience; but his jokes were accompanied 


of a Profeſſorſhip in Philoſophy with a confiderable jala- © with a countenance ſo entirely ruſtic, and perfectly diſ- 
2y.] According to Paul Jovius, he taught in almoſt © agreeable, that it was wery ſurprixing, to obſerve the 
all the univerſities of Italy on very advantageous © aukward and flern figure of his features after he had 
terms, at the ſame time that Achillinus and Pompo- done ſpeaking.” | TEES 
(11) Quum in nacius flouriſhed (11). Theſe two Profeſſors taught [F] He avas of an amorous diſpoſition, and made him- 
_— e ta- Philoſophy in Padua, and if we believe Gauricus they elf ridiculous in his old age, by the extravagances of his 
| Ackillino, & had Auguſtin Niphus for their colleague (12). How- paſſion for young girls.] He confeſſes that the fair ſex 
Pomponatio flo- ever he is not named in the Catalogue of the Profeſſors had been always agreeable to him, but that in his 
rentibus, opima of Padua publiſhed by Riccobon. But Niphus inti- youth, if he met with a girl that was perfectly chaſte, 
 Ripendia merui- timates himſelf, that he taught in that univerſity. he loved her without any defire of enjoying her: 
rol e Ceſlantibus enim his turbulentiis, /ays he (13), quas but, on the contrary, if he found her amorous, he 
828275 ocyſſimè ceſſandas arbitror, adſum qui Patavii ubi was inclinable to indulge the ſame diſpoſition himſelf. 

' (12) Gauricus, mea ſedes temper parata eſt, aut ſicubi boni Principes Teftor d juventa uſque ad præſens tempus, ſemper mihi 
in Themate na- * florere ſtatuent ſtudia, bonas artes, profiteri polliceor. fliſſe puellas gratas : in juventa enim amabam aliquando 
talitio Pompona- © - - - -. For as ſoon as this ſtorm ſhall be blown over, ſays aliquas fine illicito appetitu, in quibus cagnoſcebam pude- 

e Joch ls he, as I expect it very ſhortly will, I promiſe to come and rem atque puritatem, expertibus omnino cupidinei amoris : 
de Aug. Nipho, * teach ſtudents, either at Padua, where I have a chair interdum nonnullas deperibam, quas cupidineus amor facile 
fag. 31.  * alavays prepared for me, or whereſoever encouraging tangeret 3 illas igitur amore blanda conſuetudinis, has cu- 
© princes defire to have learning flouriſh.” It is certain pidinis proſeguebar, nec aliam ob cauſam, niſi quia mores 
(13) Niphus, in at leaſt that he had the offer both at Padua and Bo- mihi earum jucundiſſimi erant (20). He adds, that, in (20) Niphus, de 


- er rer NN logna of a ſalary of a thouſand gold crowns a year, his old age, he continued to love modeſt girls with the Muliere allt, 
aphyſ. apu 


Naudæum, ibid. which was the ſum appointed him in the univerſity ſame pure affection, but as to thoſe of a different diſ- . vi, laß. 


of Piſa. He tells us this himſelf. Præceptores qui poſition, he mortally hated them. Hac wero etate 35. 
has (artes & ſcientias] diſcipulos docent, pecunias puellas in quibus pudorem Sabinarum modeſtiamque ag- 
* multas accumulare cernimus : nos primi a Bononien- no/eo, guippe que fint ab inhoneſtis illecebris abhorrentes, 
* fibus, a Venetis, ſi in eorum Gymnaſiis philoſophi- fe turpi voluptate ſummepere amo, ſecus autem quæ 
am docere vellemus, millenarium aureorum nume- amore cupidineo accenduntur, has enim hac ætate non 
rum pro mercede ſingulis annis acciperemus, ficuti a od> non amo, fed odio proſequor immortali capitalique . 
Florentinis accepimus, Piſis philoſophiam profeſſis (21). Though we ſhould give credit to this laſt de- (21) Id. ib. 
(14) Niphus, de © (14). - - Me fee thoſe who teach fludents theſe claration, yet we could not forbear condemning him 
Divitiis, pag. (arts and ſciences) heap up great riches: I am the with a great deal of juſtice, for having in his old days 
wh Edit. Pariſ. © firſt avho have had fo large a ſalary as a thouſand put on all the appearances of a whining lover. He 
$5: gold crowns a year offered me by the Bononians and Ve. proſtituted by this means his character as a Philoſo- 
* netians, if I would agree to teach in their univerſities, pher, and loſt even the eſteem of thoſe who took the 
© as bad the ſame attually paid me by the Florentines greateſt pleaſure in ſeeing him act this part. Beſides 
for teaching Philoſophy in their univerſity of Piſa.” how is this declaration of his to be reconciled with 
Note that he was Profeſſor at Piſa about the year the conſeſſion he has made, that his paſſion for a young 
(15) See Naud, 1520 (15). The Preface to his Dilucidationes Meta- girl who waited upon Hippolyta of Arragon, counteis 
in Jud. de Aug. phy/ica@, a work which he began to compoſe at Saler- of Venafro made oy pine away, though this young 
Nipho, pag. 29. num, about the year 1507, informs us, that while he creature had not only beauty enough to excite the old, 
was obliged upon account of public misfortunes to and even the dead themſelves, to love, but alſo an un- 
(16) That is, at teach in his native country (16), he was invited to parallelled chaſtity ? He had acted this farce to divert 
Bella. Salerno by Robert de Sanſeverino, who had a deſire to Pompey Colonna; but at laſt found the paſſion real. 
make that univerſity flouriſh. He accepted the Philo- Let us hear him relate this himſelf. Ut woluptate af- 
ſophy profeſſorſhip, and during his exerciſe of it he fceremus Pompeium Colusinam, qui in hujuſmodi nos a- 
received orders from that prince to explain all Ari- noris rete implicitos widendo ſummopere delectabatur, 
ſtotle's works (17). 1 obſerve this, that the reader famulavimus perditos cum Quintia (22) amores .. . . cum (22) Her true 
(1 Ui _ may know the time of his being Profeſſor at Salerno. hac igitur amores ſimulando, ſæpe colloguendo, congredi- me ook oe 
Nipho, N 5. It is ſaid that he was called to Rome by Leo X, to endo, atque amores deſeribendo, quotidie tonvivebamus. aprons? to 
30. teach Philoſophy in the college della Sapienza (18). Crewit amor tandem adeo ut non ad inſanias mods, ſed that of Lucteti, 
It may be doubted whether ever he taught in the uni- ad mortem compellerer, nec immerit9 quidem nam ca becauſe the coun” 
(13) Opmer. in verſity of Bologne, ſince he does not appear in the erat, eftque etiam nunc frontis, oriſque ſerenitas, is can- teſs of 1 ? 
Chron. apud liſt given by Alidoſius of the Profeſſors of that uni- ahr, is oculorum Splendor, ac rutilans jubar, ea denique , 8 


N d. ibi . . 5 þ : 4 6 | ta. He cal 
1 _ ibid. Pag verſity. | totius corporis ſpecies, gratia, ac Venus, ut non modo ſents, py Qyintia, be 
[E] He bad. an ungenteel appearance; but yet ſed wel ipſi mortui ſuſcitentur allicianturque ad amorem : cauſe the wa the 


or all that, he ſpoke with & good grace, and eſpecially tanta quoque ipfi cum venuſtate pudicitia, morum ſua fifth ol his mil- 

Levy he inclined to be merry. This is what aul jovi, Uitas, ee ow lows wary ut mundi Fa! nr E 
(10) Jovius, ubi informs us. Erat ingenio tertili, h he (19), ada- Jum, fiduſque fulgentifſimum merito ſit cenſenda (23). kt xxx1li, paß. 
ſupra. perto, liberali, ſermone autem Campanum pingue Note, that he compares himſelf to the famous Proſper 286. 
2 reſonanti maxime libero, & ad ſerendas Colonna, who at the age of ſeventy years fell in love | 
abulas in ſuggeſtu, coronaque ad voluptatem aurium with Clara Viſconti, and whoſe paſſion beginning like (23) Id. b. 
perjucundo ; ſed vel toto ore ſubagreſti, & penitus that of old men, with much more view to the plea- 
infaceto ita ſe ad urbanos jocos componebat, ut valde ſures of converſation than thoſe of enjoyment, increaſed | 


* 2 | | | after» 
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NIPH US 


this in another place (p). His wife was named Angelella, he mentions her in ſeveral 


379 


places of his works, and relates an uncommon inſtance of her affection for him [G]. 015467, 


He had children by her as we ſhall ſee below (i). 
which he contracted by a cold he catched in travelling in the night [H]. 
informs us that it was the fame night on which Alexander de Medicis duke of Florence 
was aſſaſſinated, that is the ſixth of January 1537 3 but Naudæus proves that Niphus (0 In the ts'- 
He endeavours to excule his errors, and ob- 


was ſtill living in the year 1545 [I]. 


afterwards to ſuch a degree as to carry him to pub- 
124) Amare cœpit lic extravagances (24). The exceſſes of our Philoſo- 
Claram Viſcon- pher may be ſeen in theſe verſes of Latomus : 

tiam amore ſe- 
pum, qui magis 
converſationum 
eſſe ſolet quam 
libidinis: cum 
tamen ipſe conti- 
nentiſſimus foret, 
& cùm paſſim in 
colloquiis cum ea 
quotidie verſare- 
tur, tanto amore 
affectus eſt tan- 
dem ut uſque ad 


Apagete vos, Philoſophiam qui tetricam 
Putatis: & boni indignam 
Leporis, ebriæ horridamque Cypridis. 
Quid ? Niphus an non melleus, 
Perplexa ſuetus inter enthymemata, 
Et ſyllogiſmos frigidos 
Narrare ſuaves, Atticaſque fabulas : 
Multumque riſum ſpargere ? | 
inlanias apertiſſi At quàm venuſtum hoc: ſeptuagenarium 
— Quod undulatis paſſibus, 
Ex curioſo, flexuoſoque capite 
Saltare coram cerneres 
 Modo Dorium, modo Phrygium, vel Lydium: 
Amore ſaucium grayi ? wo 
Tractare fic philoſophiam inviſam, arbitror 
(25) Latomus, a- Summi fuiſſe philoſophi (25). 
pud Jovium in | 
= 3 1 Azway ye fools, who think Philoſophy 
Joo grave for jokes and wanton venery. 
What, does not florid Niphus think it beſt, 
Amidſt dry fyllogiſms to crack a jeſt; 
With crabbed moods to mix a pleaſant flory, 
To entertain his laughing auditory ® 
How wondrous pleaſant muſt it be to ſee 
This great Philoſopher at ſeventy, 
Inſpir'd by lowe with ſhaking head advance, 
And trembling knees to grace the airy dance ? 
Much like a grave Profeſſor muſt he look, 
Who thus his learned character forſook. 


The Italians have preſerved by tradition ſeveral ſtories 
relating to the amorous follies of old Auguſtin Niphus. 
Naudzus had heard them ; but beſides that he was not 
aſſured they were true, however probable they might 
be, he thought it neither conſiſtent with charity nor 

Juſtice to publiſh them. I quote his words with ſo 
much the more pleaſure, as they give an example of 

what ought to be done, with regard to ſuch ſtories as 

are grounded only upon hear-lay. © Amoribus præ- 

ſertim indulſit (Niphus) quos cum puellis honorariis 
© quarumdam Heroinarum, quibus cum familiariter 
verſabatur, tam liberè, adeoque intemperanter exer- 
cuit, ut non modò virginibus illis quas obſequio ſuo 
demereri ſtudebat, fed omnibus qui tanti nominis 
Philoſophum, à petulcis illis & laſcivientibus puellis 
ita deludi faſcinarique videbant, ludos de ſe maximos 
faceret. Et hercle, niſi vellem ejus pudori per me 
nihil detractum iri, poſſem hie multa ridicula recen- 
ſere, quæ licèt incertis rumoribus per Italiam de illo 
ferantur, adeò tamen moribus amantium proxima 
ſunt, ut nullo negotio vera quoque cenſeri poſſunt: 
ſed abſit, ut privati cubiculi ſecreta, & dulces illas 
nequitias, ineptiaſve, quas ſibi quiſque pro diræ li- 
bidinis modo fingit ad libitum, è latebris quas faven- 
tes habuerunt, in odioſam lucem proferam. Adde 


exploratis, dubios rumores miſcere, ut nequidem in 
aliqua ludicra narratione, & oblectationis tantum de 
cauſa, facere illud ullo modo vellem (26). - - - - He 
( Niphus) gawe himfelf up more particularly to amours, 
which he purſued with ſuch eagerneſs and extravagance 
among certain maids of honour belonging to ſome great 
ladies, with whom he had the liberty of converſing, 
that he made himſelf the jeft not only of the young girls 
themſelves, whom he took ſo much pains in endeavouri 
to pleaſe, but alſo to all others who ſaw a Philoſopher 
of hit great reputation enſuared and made a fool of by a 
company of frolickſome wanton girls, And indeed, if 1 


26) Naudæus, 
1 Judicio de Ni- 
5 Fag. 31, 
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intituled, Theſſzrologium Aſtronomicum, he ſhut himſelf 


quod tam alienum eſt à natura mea, rebus certis & 
which he called Niphanum, from whence he dated ſe- (30) Obütt 


: & mark C] of the 
He died of a diſtemper in his throat arucle ARRA- 


Paul Jovius 50. (J“ 


lowing article, 
ſcenities, 
do not reſolved to have no hand in detracting &ny 


thing from his gravity, [ could take this opportunity to | 
recount a great many ridiculous flories, which, tho i 
N 


A X X AN 


they are reported all over Italy, upon no better. evidence 

than hear-ſay, are yet fo natural to the conduct of a | 
lower, that they may very eaſily be ſuppoſed to be true: - if 
but far be it from me to drag out of their fawourite | 9 
lurking holes, thoſe feweet fins and follies which every 
one indulges at pleaſure, in proportion to his curſed luſt, 
and to expoſe them to a diſagrecable light. Befides that 
it is ſo contrary to my diſpoſition to mix doubiful reports 
with certain and evident fats, that I would not do it 
in the leaſt degree ſo much as in a merry flory, in- 
tended purely for diverſion.” There are ſome perſons 
perhaps who have commended his ſilence for the rea- 
ſon contained in theſe four verſes of Malherbe : 


c 


Sieroit-il bien à mes Ecrits 
D'ennuier les races futures 
Des ridicules avantures 


D'un amoureux en cheveux gris (27). (27) Malterbe, 
| | | Potl, pag. 85, : 

My writings might, in ſuch a caſe, | 2 3 

Bring ſcandal on ſome future race, 

Should they without reſerve diſcover 


The follies of a gray-beard lower. 


LG] He relates an uncom mon inſtance of his wife's 
affection for him. | While he was compoling a work 


up ſo cloſely among his books that he ſaw no body. 

His wife imagined he was grown melancholy, and 

vainly tried ſeveral ways to cure him. She at laſt fan- 

cied that the pleaſures of Love would prove an effectual 

remedy ; for this reaſon ſhe ſent into his ſtudy to him 

all alone a handſome girl that ſhe had been very jea- 

lous of, and hated heartily upon that account. She 

begged of her earneſtly to refuſe him nothing he ſhould 

deſire, not even the laſt favour. Niphus took no no- 

tice of her; upon which his wife betook herſelf to 

her prayers and tears: which laſted till he had finiſhed- 

his book. After which he reſumed his uſual gaiety, 

and ſaw company as before. The good woman alſo 

recovered her good humour, ip/a quogue s mortuis in | 

vitam rediit (28). | | (28) Niphue, ds 
[H] He died of a diſtemper in his throat, which he 3 cit, 

contracted by a cold he catched in travelling in the night.] * 

Paul, Jovius is my author for this. Periit in pa- 

* tria nocturno itinere refrigeratus, quum ſero è Sinu- 


© efla rediiſſet, oboxtis ſcilicet tonſillis quæ fauces obſe- 


« derant (209). He died in his own country by a cold (29) Jovius, in 
* he got upon the road in the night, as he wwas returning Flog. cap. xcii, 
late from Sefſa, the glands of his throat fvelling and Pag. 217. 

* ſtopping up the paſſage” Since, according to Paul 

Jovius, Seſſa was Niphus's country, how could he ſay 

that in returning too late from Seſſa, he contracted a 

diſtemper which carried him off in his own country ? 

This queſtion will only let us ſee that the author has 

not been ſufficiently exact in his account; but it is 

eaſy to clear up the difficulty. He meant, without 

doubt, that Niphus having ſtaid too late at Seſſa, re- 

turned in the night to a country houſe he had not far 

from that place. This houſe was undoubtedly that 
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veral Books. It is not ſo eaſy to prove that Paul Jo- r ö 
vius has truly related the place of his death; for Le- lerni qua in urbe 
ander Albertus affirms, that Niphus died at Salerno, diu 0 illius | 
where he had taught Philoſophy a long time (30), His 3 
He continued there in the year 1534, as appears from phiam docuerat. 
the date of his treatiſe de Re Aulica. He dedicated Leand. Albert. 
his book de Rege & Hranno, printed at Naples the Deſeript. Ital. 
ſame year, to Ferdinand de Sanſeverino, prince of Sa- PE. . 244. 
lerno. 


[1] Naudæus proves that Niphus was till living in (3 7 Were Mm. 
the year 1545 (31).] For he fays, that Niphus de- pho, pag. 34, 


dicated 


| 
| 
| 
8 
| 


: 380 


(4) Naudæus, in 
Judicio, de Aug. 
Nipho, Pag. 43, 
53» 


mark CB] of the 
article STOEF- 
LER. 


(32) In the re- 
mark [B]. 


(33) Nec miren- 
tur qui hunc le- 
gerint librum, 
Philoſophum ſe- 
nex ſexagenarium 
& pene capula- 
rem eum puellæ 


dicaſſe. Niphus, 


Epiſt. Dedicat. 


Libri de Re auli- 


ca, pag. m. 238. 


NIPH US. 
ſcenitles K], and commends him (&) for having been the firſt who refuted tlie threatnings 
of a deluge which the Aſtrologers had given out for the year 1524, and which had caufed 
very great alarm all over Europe („). He names three antagoniſts of Niphus, who 
treated him with a great deal of reſpect, and good manners [L. If Guy Patin has 
(1) See the re- NO better authority for ſaying that Niphus received a viſit from the emperor Charles V, 
than he has for adding, that Niphus died of a diſtemper he contracted by dancing too much (=) See the pe. 


at his ſecond wedding (m), what he ſays of it is not to be credited. We ſhall take notice f Hollins” 
of ſome miſtakes in Moreri's Dictionary [M }. edition, 


dicated his Boolc de Animalibus to Paul III, in the 
year 1545. He concludes from thence, that the au- 
thor was then 70 years of age, and he grounds this 
upon a very probable ſuppoſition, that he muſt be 21 
years of age at the time of the diſpute mentioned a- 
bove (32), and which belongs to the year 1491. He 


might have found a more direct proof in the epiſtle 


dedicatory of a Book written by this Philoſopher in 
1534, in which he declares himſelf to be 60 years old 
(33). I am ſurpriſed Naudzus ſhould not cenſure Paul 
Jovius in relation to the time of Niphus's death. 

[X] Naudæus endeavours to excuſe his errors and ob- 
ſcenities.] He lays the fault of them upon the licen- 
tiouſneſs of that age, and demonſtrates by examples 
that before the decrees of the Council of Trent con- 
cerning the examining and cenſuring of Books, an ex- 


treme liberty uſed to be taken in maintaining errone- 


ous propoſitions, and in publiſhing tales and fatires 


without any regard to chaſte ears. He confeſſes that 


Niphus made an ill uſe of this cuſtom in the writings 


he compoſed for the polite part of the world, and even 


(34) Naud. ubi 


7 ſupra, pag. 54. 


(35) Id. ib? pag. 
56. . | 


(36) See the 
words of Mr 
Magliabechi, in 
the remark [E] 
of the article 
VAYER., 


in ſome philoſophical treatiſes, but not in ſo very looſe 
a manner as ſome other authors. * Eum (Sermonem 
< Niphi) talem eſſe (inægualem & immundum) nullus 
unquam inficias ire poterit, cui lectæ fuerint jucundæ 
illz narrationes, quas ſub finem libri de viro aulico 
creberrimas juxta, fœdiſſimaſque attulit. Neque 
tantùm iſtis uſus eſt, cam Aulici ſui urbanitatem per 
ejuſmodi facetias urbaniorem reddere ſatagit; ſed in- 
terdum etiam in Porticu & Academia, cum adverſus 
viros graviſſimos diſputat, in dicteria quædam pro- 
rumpit, neque loco, neque tempori ſatis convenien- 
tia; eaſque hiſtorias refert, quas ob rerum fœtidarum 
mentionem, nemo vel inter lixas & ruſticos, abſque 
honoris præfatione referre vellet (34) (35) Phi- 
lologis præſertim adeò familiaris erat ſermonum ob- 
ſcœniſſimorum licentia, ut qui Hocatium, Pogium, 
Aretinum, Caſam, Caſtalionem, Pacificum Aſculanum, 
Fulium Grotum, Puccium, Ludovicum Cinthium, Phi- 
lelphum, Codrum, Septabinam, Mazzuccium Francum, 
& id genus alios (36) legerit, impudentiam tunc, 
malitiam, fœditatem, impietatem, virus ſuum omne 
plenis buccis, aut potius pleno jure, five in Deum, 
ſive in ejus Miniſtros, aut publicas, privataſque per- 
ſonas, & in omnem denique honeſtatem aut verecun- 
diam effudiſſe, fateri cogatur. Unde nihil mihi, aut 
aliis mirum videri debet, ſi cùm hi mores, hæc tem- 

ora vivente Miho fuerint, ipſe etiam, qui petulanti 
Plane cachinno factus à natura fuerat, qui cum He- 
roinis & Principibus viris continuo vivebat, quem ſa- 


bant, ſui ſæculi moribus, & inſtitutis, longè tamen 
quam cæteri parciùs, uſus fuerits quandoquidem fi 
aliter feciſſet, paratum ejus nomini, & gloriæ exiti- 
um erat, quod viris Academicis nimia ſtoliditas, & 
rerum civilium ignorantia, ſuique potiſſimum incuria 
« afferre ſolet. - - - That it (the diſcourſe of 2 

abas ſuch (impure and obſcene) none can deny, who 
hade read thoſe merry ſtories which he has added, no 
leſs numerous than ſmutty, towards the end of his book 
on the Courtier. Nor has he introduced theſe only,when 
he attempts to ſet off his Courtier to greater advantage 
by pleaſantries, but ſometimes alſo in the Schools and 
Univerſity, when he is diſputing againſt perſons of the 

reateft gravity, he breaks out into little jefts neither 
brunt the place nor occaſion ; and tells ſuch flories, 
as no Porter would repeat without apologizing for their 
immodeſly. .. . . Theſe who fludied polite learning were 
fo uſed to this licentious obſcenity in their diſcourſes, that 
ao hoc wer auill read Boccace, Poggius, Aretine, Caſa, 
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from his ſay ing that he loved her only for her chaſti- 


gaces puellæ, miris illecebris in ſui amorem pellicie- 


* Caftiglione, Pacificus Aſculanus, Julius Grotus, Puc- 
* cius, Ludovicus Cinthius, Philelphus, Codrus, Sep- 
* tabina, Mazuccius Francus, and others of that claſs, 
« muſt be forced to confeſs that at that time im- 
e pudence, immorality, obſcenity, and impiety, ſpit out 
all their venom with full mouths, or rather with full 
authority, either againff GOD, or his miniſters, or 
« againſt perſons both public and private, and in ſhort 
* againſt all manner of virtue and decency. From whence 
© it is not at all to be wondered at, as Niphus lived in 
e ſuch times, and among ſuch cuſtoms, that he alſo, who 
* was naturally of a merry diſpoſition, who ſpent his 
* life continually among perſons of quality of both ſexes, 
and was drawn into the ſnares of love by the ſurpriſmng 
* ftratagems of cunning girls, ſhould make ſome uſe, tho" 
* not near ſo great as others had done, of the uſages and 
practices of the age; ſince otherwiſe he muſt have re- 
* mained in obſcurity, as univerſity-men generally do by 
* too great a diſregard and ignorance of the world, and 
* above all by a neglect of themſelves.” 5 


[L] He names three antagoniſts of Niphus who treat- ( 37) See bis Elo- 


ed him with a great deal of reſpect and good manners.) gy in Leonardo 
The firſt is a Monk of the order of St Francis. He 2 2 
publiſhed ſome Theorems of Philoſophy againſt Niphus. . 722 97 
His name was Franciſcus . 6 * The end 3d ar fac 
writes himſelf Lucas Praſſicius: he was of a Patrician 

family of Averſa, and publiſhed at that place in 1520, (38) Taken from 
Confutationes in quaſdam Niphi Commentationes pro Naudzus, in 
defenſine Catholice ac Peripatetice weritatis nec non pro Jud, de Auguſt, 


defenſione doctorum ab eo non jure condemnatorum. The 12505 . 


third is Pomponacius who did not anſwer Niphus in a (39) Id. ib. 
jeſting way, as he had done the other cenſurers of his 


treatiſe de Anime Immortalitate ex Ariflotelis mente; (40) Note, that 


but with the collected ſtrength of his whole genius (38). according to Me- 
Pomponatius cum multorum adverſus fuum . . . . libel- . f ſhe is called 
lum cenſuras dicteriis quibuſdam aut excipiat, aut pror- ny wg; 


but according to 


ſus eludat ; unius Auguſtini argumenta tanquam fortifſimi the Dutch edi- 
ducis tela, non contemnere, ſed lewi corporis flexu decli- tions courtezan, 
nare, aut fi aliter non poſſet, collectis viribus, objefo- 
que umbone ſuſtinere viſus eſt (39). This is a mark of _— 
his eſteem for Auguſtine Niphus. e Re pulley, 


[M] We ſhall take notice of ſome miſtakes in Moreri's i, cap. æxviii. 


Dictionam.] J. It would be very hard to prove that (42) Niphus, b. 


Leo X would have had Niphus continually with him. J. 77, cap. vi. 
II. Phauſina was not a courtezan (40), but a maid of | 
honour to the Princeſs of Salerno (41). The good (43) See, abore, 
man Niphus did not enjoy her: I do not affirm this tat. (20). 


ty (42), and aſſuring us, that when a modeſt girl was We 

the object of his love, he never was ſenſible of any enn bots de 
impure deſires (43), my reaſon is, that the Prince and fuit inditum) {ed 
Princeſs of Salerno permitted this gallantry only to di- P HAUSINAM 


, hoc eſt Auro- 
vert themſelves with the extravagances of that old do- ram, me tuo e- 


tard : the young girl was alſo diverted with him, and gente Phœbo, 
this was the whole affair. III. He did not dedicate nuncupare te die- 
a book to her under the name of Aurora, but under nam putavi. py 
that of Phayfina, a name he had deviſed to ſignify that nim nter Prin 
ſhe was the Aurora (44). This maid was called Phe- mæ excellentis 
be Rhea. IV. This work is intitled 4 Re aulica, and & morum com- 
not de Viro aulico: it is true it contains two books, poſitione foves; 
the firſt de Viro aulico, the ſecond de Muliere aulica. dc omnes 1 
V. Moreri had very rightly ſaid, that he called ano- N 


Wer _— ine Rhea, qu 
ther of his miſtreſſes Quintia, becauſe ſhe was the fifth fails, blanda ac 


(45) ; but in the Dutch editions, and in that of Paris jucunda fi. . 


1699, it is erroneouſly printed Quinta. VI. He has 55, If. B. 
followed the error of Paul — — the time 09g 8 of 1. 
of Niphus's death. VII. And ſince he would coppßỹ ** 

him, he had better have ſaid with him, the ſame night (45) 14, de Re 
in which Alexander de Medicis wwas aſſaſſinated, than to aulica, .  . 


lay, about the ſame year. cap, vii. 


NIPHUS 


(41) See Niphus, 


(44) Non Phe- 


Aurora, que for- 


1 A1 
dzum, 
de Au; 


Page 3 


(2) L 
Epiſt 
Elect 
Part 


160. 


(N 
ubi < 


(r) Apud Nau- 
dæum, in Jud. 
de Aug. Nipho, 
page 37. 


publiſhed a Proemium Mathematicum at Paris in the year 1569, at the ſame time that 


he taught the Mathematics to two youths who were brothers, Peter Alexander, and 


Albret Delbene. He dedicated it to John Cavalcante, uncle by the mother's ſide to his 


two pupils, and gives him an account of the misfortunes he had ſuffered (a) [A]. Heſuc- ( Nautens, 
ceeded Nicolas Curtius in the ſecond profeſſorſhip of Practical Phyſic at Padua, inthe year 
1575; and having been impriſoned ſome months after upon ſuſpicion of Lutheraniſm (b), 
he found means to eſcape, and retired to Vienna in Auſtria [B]. 


* 


in 
udicio de Aug. 


ipho, pag. 36, 
37» 


He went afterwards ,,, W 


into England, and there proved very unfortunate. From thence he came to Holland, and de Gymnaſie Fa- 


there alſo met with misfortunes [C]. 


I do not know whether he ſucceeded or not in the 
_ expectation he had of defeating the proſecutions of his enemies by the protection of the 


States. I have not been able to trace this beyond an Epiſtle Dedicatory where this expecta- 
tion is expreſſed, Naudæus conjectures that he retired into the Spaniſh Netherlands, and 
that he there abjured Calviniſm, and married a wife by whom he had Fer pinanD 


Nir Hus, who printed at Louvain, in 1644, CaramuePs Severa Methodus diſputandi, to 
which he added a letter wherein he calls himſelf great-grand-ſon of Auguſtin Niphus. 
Mr Moreri, who knew no more of all theſe things, than what he had read in Naudæus, 


has changed into affirmations, what the other had only delivered with a perhaps. This 
is a very ill example, and a very common fault. He has copied ſome miſtakes from the 


[4] He gave an account to Fohn Cawvalcante of the 
misfortunes he had ſuffered.) He teſtifies his gratitude 
for the good offices he had done him. Ty enim, Ca- 
valcantium nempe fic alloquitur, cam in tantas rerum 
anguſtias atque aſperitates, quadam fortune amentia in- 
cidiſſem, ut pene de ſalute deſperandum putarem, non tan- 
tum hac rerum mearum offenſuone doluiſti, verum etiam 
neque ſumptibus, neque amicis, in mea adverfitate lenien- 
da, te conceſſurum confirmaſti (1). Woe: | 

[B] He found means to eſcape, and retired to Vienna 
in Auſtria.) This is a circumſtance which I have met 
with in a letter of Languetus, dated from that place 
the 15th of March 1576. Languetus wrote it to his 


maſter the elector of Saxony, and informed him among 


other things, that this grandſon of Niphus would be 
glad to accept of an employ in the public ſchools of 


that elector. He added, that tho' he was a young 


man, yet he ſpoke very well, being very well verſed 


in the impoſtures of the Romiſh church, but not ſuffi- 


ciently inſtructed in the true religion, which made 


him wiſh to be eſtabliſhed in ſome place where he 


might have an opportunity of coming to a more per- 
fect knowledge of it. The envy of his colleagues who 
found him commended by the ſcholars, inſtigated them 
to accuſe him to the Inquiſition for an heretic : he was 
impriſoned, but ſome young Germans reſcued him, 
and he went from thence to Vienna, He had taught 
' Philoſophy in France and Italy, and had been crowded 
with auditors before he was made Profeſſor in Phyhic 
at Padua. This is the intire paſſage of Languet. Venit 
huc ex Italia Marcus Antonius Niphus, nepos illius Au- 


guſtini Niphi, qui patrum noſtrorum ætate uit valde ce- 


(2) Languetus, 
Epiſt. Ixvii, ad 
Elect, Auguſt, 


Part ii 
8 Page 


(3) Naudzus, 
ubi ſupra, 


lebris in Scholis Italicis. Hic Marcus Antonius per ali- 
quot annos docuit Philoſophiam in Gallia & Italia cum 


maximo auditorum concurſu, & tandem factus eft Pa- 


tavii artis medice Profeſſor. Quoniam autem magno 
applauſu audiebatur a Studiofis adoleſcentibus, quidam ex 
Profefſoribus metuentes, ne pre ipſo in contemptum veni- 
rent, eum tanquam de Religione Pontificia non bene ſen- 
tientem detulerunt ad Inquifitionem, a qua eſt conjectus 
in carcerem, ex quo opera quorundam adoleſcentum Ger- 
manorum evaſit, & huc ſe contulit. Contraxi hic cum 


eo notitiam, & cum viderem eum efſe moderato ingenio, 


& nibil efſe in to illius arrogantiæ, qua raro carent 
ſtali, & ex aliorum ſermonibus ſcirem, ipſum eſſe inſg- 
ni ter doctum, percontatus ſum ex eo, fi forte vocaretur in 
aliquam ex ſcholis publicis Veſtre Celſitudinis, an efſet 


conditionem acceptaturus. A qua re cum Viderem eum 


non abhorrere, promiſi ipſi me id Veſtræ Celfitudini indi- 


caturum a qua humiliter peto, ut mihi ſgmficare digne- 
tur, que fit ſua in ta re voluntas. Ejt adhuc Fuvenis 
& walde facundus. Intelligit quidem impoſturas Reli- 
gionis Pontificie, ſed in puriore Religione nondum eft ſa- 
tis inſtitutus, quare cupit venire ad ea loca ubi pelſit in- 
ſtitui (2). If Naudæus had known any thing of this 
letter of Languetus, he would have found no fault with 
the account of Riccobon (3), but would have owned 
that our Niphus ſucceeded Curtius in the year 1575. 


Languetus's calling the Niphus he was ſpeaking of 
VOI. IV.” a , 


ſame 


Marcus Antonius, ought to be no pretence for ima- 
gining that he was any other than the Fabius Niphus 
of this article. 'The argument which Naudzus founds 
upon Niphus's complaining while he was at Paris in 
1569, of the dangers to which he had been expoſed 


(4) is of no weight: for it is not at all neceſſary to (4) See the pre- 


tavino, Iib. iii, 
cap. XXXIX, a- 


pud Naudæum, 


refer this, as Naudæus does, to his being impriſoned in <<ding remark. 


Padua (5); he was a man who met with troubles 
where-ever he went, and without doubt his evil genius 


(5) Ipſe , . © tarts 


3 1 expreſſe calamita- 
had croſſed him in ſome thing or other before he re- OE 3 9310 


tired into France. We muſt remember that, accord- rat, ut dubitari 
ing to Languetus, he had taught Philoſophy before he non poſſit, quin 


was promoted to the Profeſſorſhip in Phyſic at Padua. 


de Patavinis in-] 


By the way J ſhall take notice of another miſtake of foray gem? 1 


Naudzus. He ſays (6), that Niphus had retired into fupra. 


France, upon the ſame account that Peter Martyr had 


retired into England, and Simeo Simonius into Ger- (6) Ibid, 


many. It is certain that Peter Martyr took refuge in 
Switzerland, and {ſettled at Straſburg, and did not go 
into England, till ſome years afterwards by accident, 
that is, upon his being invited thither to aſſiſt in the 


new Reformation under the reign of Ecivard VI. And 


as to what relates to Simonius, I am very well aſſured 
that he did not make choice of Germany for his firſt 
retreat. He was profeſſor at Geneva, before he ex- 
erciſed that office at Heidelberg. See his article. 

IC] He avas very unfortunate in England, ant. 
met alſo with misfortunes in Holland.) Tt is Gabriel 
Naudzus, who informs me of this: I have not the 
book from whence he takes it. In Angliam & de- 
mum in Ollandiam trajecit; cum tamen utrobique, 
reflantibus fortunæ ventis agitatus, non aliter quam 
* fi quarta Luna natus fuiſſet, quacumque tandem ſe 
« reciperet, illic etiam gravi ſemper aliquo infortunio 


* mactaretur, ſic enim ille in præfatione Ophini ſui ad 


conſociatarum Belgii provinciarum 'Ordines : Equi- 
© dem cum in Angliam nulla meo crimine, ſed nefaria 
* quorundam ſcelere, magna calamitate oppreſſus eſſem, 
© ejuſque calamitatis religuiæ, quaſi procellæ ad vos me 
« detulifſent, ecce veſtræ virtutis, & humanitatis non 
© inanis ſpes effulſit. Ac paulo poſt, Cumque injuſte in 
* mearum rerum, quaſi in fractarum navium reliquias, 
* nonnulli impetum feciſſent, Senatus veſtris auſpiciis con- 


© ſflitutus, ſingulari wirtute obſtitit, meque in integrum, _ 


* quantum in eo erit, reſtitutum iri, non inanem mibi 


* ſpem oftentavit (7). - - - He paſſed over into Eng- (5) Ihid, 


land and afterwards into Holland, in both which 
places he was ſo ruffled by the florms of fortune, as if 
* he had been born under ſuch an unlucky planet, that 
* avherever he ſhould go, he muſt meet with misfortunes, 
for ſo in the preface to his Ophinus he expreſſes himſelf 
* to the States-General of the United Provinces. Indeed 
< when I found myſelf under great troubles in England, 
not for any crime of my own, but thro' the wick- 
* edneſs of others, the concluſion of which drove me, 
© like a ſort of tempeſt, into your provinces, behold 1 
© conceived no ſmall hopes from your goodneſs and 
© humanity, Anda /ittle. after, And when ſome per- 
« ſons very injuſtly made an attack upon the remain- 
5D der 
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382 NIPHUS. NONIUS. NORADIN. 


il (4) That is, | ſame author [D], and has advanced without any proof at all (c) that Fabius Niphus taught 
{1 dead ie in Naw ſome time at Leyden, DAE 4 
dæus. . 


« der of my fortunes, as a ſort of ſhipwreck, your [D] Moreri . . has copied ſome miſtabes of Naudæ- (9) Mr Ki 

« ſenate with ſingular goodneſs has interpoſed, and zs.] He has ſaid, I. that Niphus profeſſor in Phyſic ought to han. 
given me great expectation of being fully relieved, as at Padua, being expelled from thence came to Paris, given it the fing 
0 fur as their power ſhall extend. Naudzus ſuppoſes and went into England. II. That the work intituled . den not 
that the Ophinus ſeu de cœleſti animarum progenie Dia- Ophinum, he ſhould have ſaid Ophinus (9) was not trop Sr rn 
($) It is Divina- /ogus (S) was not printed at Leyden till 1617. Yet publiſhed till 1617. Note, that the author there he compoſed 755 
io in the Oxford the Oxford Catalogue talces notice of it as printed at calls himſeif Fabius q Niphs. | piece called 044. 
Catalgue. Leydenin 1599 in to. | TER mum. 


Nonnius, as in 


Mireri: or Ner- greateſt Mathematicians of the XVIth century, was born at Alcagar [4]. He was 

ns as in Mr præceptor to Don Henry (Y) ſon of king Emanuel, and taught the Mathematics in the 

TI univerſity of Conimbra (c). He publiſhed ſome pieces which procured him a great 
| | () Who was a reputation [BJ]. He ſet the greateſt value on his treatiſe of Algebra, which he had com- 
| CITI the poſed in Portugueſe, but tranſlated it into Caſtillan, when he was reſolved upon making it 
| death of Don Se- public (d); for he. conſidered that the Caſtillan language was more generally known 
1 baftan. than the Portugueſe, and that conſequently his book would be of leſs uſe if he ſhould 
| ( Thuanus, Ib. leave it in its original form. He dedicated it to his former pupil prince Henry the 
| 55% P „ cardinal infant, His epiſtle dedicatory is dated from Liſbon the firſt of December 1564. 
| nn Ne was then principal Coſmographer to the king of Portugal, and mathematical profeſſor in 
(4) See the E- the univerſity of Coymbra. This work is intituled Libro de Algebra en Arithmeticay Geome- | 
bf that book, ria, and Contains 341 pages in the edition of Antwerp 1567 in 8vo. Nonius died in 
1577 at eighty years of age, and left only one daughter (e). I have no where read 
e, eg. 2c. EXCEPT in Thuanus, that he was a Phyſician by profeſſion. 


| { (a) Abd not NONIUS (a)( PeTE R), In Spaniſh Nunnes, a learned Portugueſe, and one of the 


= [A] He avas born at Alcagar.) Thuanus ſays that mechanical problem of Ariſtotle on the motion of veſ- 
= 100 ö Alcagar is a village, Vicus (1). Mr Baudrand (2) gives ſels by oars (10). His notes, in Theoricas Planetarum (19) Schottus, 
ſon Mo * the title of Pagus; but Reſendius, a Portugueſe author, Purbachii, upon Purbachius's Theory of the Planets, ubi ſupra. Voſ- 
(2) 8 calls it a town, tho he owns it no otherwiſe conſide- are very much to be eſteemed; for he there explains 3 Scient. 
Geograph. Voce rable than for being the native place of Nonius. Sa- ſeveral things which had either not been taken notice a. 5 60 Crufa 
Galacia. lacia eſt, ſays he (3), que a Saracenis nomine mutato, of, or not been rightly underſtood (11). He publiſhed *: | Tom, ii, 
(3) Reſendius nunc Alcaſlar Salis (4) wvocatur, urbs noſtro tempore non in 1542 a treatiſe dc Crepuſculis, on the Twilight, which (17) 18. b. fax, 450. 
Commentar, in 4dmodum clara, niſi civem haberet Petrum Nonium Ma- he dedicated to John III, king of Portugal, and ad- 191. | (4) Ada 
Vincentium, thematicum cumprimis nobilem. The antient name of ded to it what Alhazen an Arabic author had compoſed « | gg 
Pag. 78, Jom. this place was Salacia (5), and it was formerly a town on the {ame ſubject. We muſt not forget that he cor- 
* Operum. of note: it is mentioned by Pomponius Mela and Pli- rected ſeveral mathematical miſtakes of Orontius Fi- 
(4) Yulgarly Al- ny. A 1 not rightly underſtood næus. | 1 1 8 . 
| Cagar de Sal, what they ſay of it. Reſendius proves him guilty ofa his is the judgment of Father Dechales : © In the 
This ſhews very groſs blunder (6). | * year 1530, Petrus Nonius, a celebrated Portugueſe 
4 Petrus No- 80 He publiſhed ſome pieces which procured him a Nabe m upon occaſion of ſome ae viro- | 
mus is firnamed great reputation.] His book De arte navizandi was re- * poſed to him by Mortinus Alphonſus Sofa, wrote a 
Salacienſis. "ceived ſo much the more favourably, as it ſerved the * treatiſe of Navigation, divided into two books. In 
(6) Reſend. ubi grand defigns projected at the court of the king, his the firſt, he anſwers {ome of theſe doubts ; for exam- 
fupra, · maſter, to carry on the maritime expeditions into the * ple, whence it happens that the ſun being in the e- 
(7) See Andrew Eaſt (7). Furetiere's Dictionary (8) remarks, that Pe- © quator, riſes in the eaſtern rhumb, according to 
Schot, Biblioth. ter Nonius was the: firſt who in 1530, invented the an- which however if we ſteer the ſhip, we ſhall never 
Hiſpan. pag. ples of forty five degrees made with each meridian, and * arrive at this circle, but deſcribe a parallel; and in 
17" | which he calls rhumbs in his language, and which he * his anſwer, he explains the nature of Loxodromic 
(8) At the word calculates by ſpherical triangles. Simon Steyinus (9) lines. In the ſecond book, he treats of rules and „ 5 
-.. Lexodromies. has ſhewn that Nonius, whom he acknowledges on o- inſtruments proper for Navigation, particularly ſea- ys pe 
(9) In Appendice ther accounts to be ſcarce inferior to the very greateſt © charts, and inſtruments which ſerve to find the ele- pechales, Pre- 
Loxodromiarum, vation of the pole. Obſcurity is the character of this face to his Art of 
ce 
o 


Janet ge, cle Mathematicians, is ſometimes miſtaken in his calcula- to h 
3 s author: which = him of little uſe to his rea- Navigation. 


tient, Mathom. tion of Loxodromics. This learned Portugueſe has 
fag, m. 300, explained a great many problems, and particularly the 


ders (12). 


N OR A DIN, the ſon of Sanguin, Sultan of Aleppo and of Nineveh [A], ſurpaſſed his 
father in every thing, though he had been the beſt accompliſhed and moſt puiſſant prince 
(a) Towards the among the Turks in his time (a). Sanguin being killed by ſome of his eunuchs, while 
"I — he laid ſiege to Cologembar upon the Euphrates, in 1143 (b), Noradin divided his pater- 
nal inheritance with his brother (c); by virtue of which diviſion he became Sultan of Aleppo, 
(5) And notin and in a little time one of the moſt powerful princes in all Aſia, He had nothing of the 
3 ir, Turk or Barbarian, but the name; and was poſſeſſed of all the qualities of a great general. 
Cra. He was equally prudent, bold, and ſucceſsful; the moſt vigilant man in the world, and 
305, Dutch E- the readieſt to lay hold of all opportunities that might offer for putting in execution a 
mad brave action. He was not deſtitute of the qualities of a man of honour: he had a great 
„ (c) He was the ſhare of probity and even piety in the way of his falſe religion. One of his firſt exploits 
2 elder brother, was the defeat of Joſſelin de Courtenai, count of Edeſſa, whoſe troops he ſo routed. 
was Cotebedein, that Joſſelin had much ado to eſcape to Samoſata where he arrived almoſt all alone. The 
greateſt part of his territories fell under the ſovereignty of Noradin, who afterwards 
. made a great many other conqueſts, when the Cruſade, to which St Bernard had 


predicted ſo much ſucceſs, miſcarried in a diſmal manner in the ſiege of Damaſcus, anno 
1148, 


1 8 * LA] Sultan of Aleppo and of Nineweh.] But not of | has taken notice of this fault (2). 
| pag. 47 * Egypt, as Mr Huber has affirmed (1). Mr Perizonius | (2) Perizonius, in Specimine Errorum, pag. 129. 


LE] Syra- 


NORADIN. NULLY. 


1148, and returned with the greateſt diſgrace to Europe. Noradin knew very well 
how to improve ſo fayourable an opportunity. He invaded the principality of Antioch 
with a powerful army; gained a victory over prince Raimond, who was killed there; 
made himſelf maſter of the : fortreſs of Harenc, and moſt of the other places of that 
principality 3 took the count of Edeſſa above-mentioned in an ambuſcade, and put him 
to death in irons at Aleppo; diſlodged the Greeks from that whole country, into whoſe 
hands the counteſs, and Baudouin king of Jeruſalem, had reſigned it, in order for them 
to protect it; and conquered the city and territory of Damaſcus. Baudouin made a very 
vigorous oppoſition to ſtop this conqueror's progreſs, and even defeated him more than 
once; and that in ſuch a manner as to make him admired by his enemy: for we are 
aſſured, that when Baudouin was poiſoned by his Phyſician at thirty-two years of age (4), 
Noradin would never take advantage of the conſternation raiſed all over his kingdom 
by his death, but faid with equal modeſty and greatneſs of ſoul, that it behoved him to 
condole with them, and bear a ſhare in ſo juſt a mourning, ſince they lamented the death of a 
prince who had not left his equal in the world, Some time after he made himſelf maſter of 
the city of Paneas. In a word, he poſſeſſed almoſt all Syria and Meſopotamia, and 
extended his conqueſts even beyond Cilicia to the ſtates of the Sultan of Iconium, whom 

he had defeated in battle. Fortune preſented to him a fair opportunity of carrying bis 

arms into Egypt, when Sanar, Sultan of that kingdom, being diſpoſſeſſed by Dorgan, 

applied to him for protection. Accordingly he ſent into Egypt a numerous army, under 

he command of Syracon, general of his forces [BJ. Amauri, king of Jeruſalem, very 
ihdiſcreetly [C] aſſiſted Dorgan, who had promiſed him a large tribute. Syracon, 

amidſt many viciſſitudes, was obliged to quit Egypt twice, but at laſt carried it, after _ 

having cauſed Sanar to be aſſaſſinated, and got himſelf to be made Sultan in his room, 

by the calif of Grand Cairo. Noradin, whoſe creature he was, ſuffered all this. This g 5% 7 
new Sultan died that ſame year [D], leaving for his ſucceſſor the great Saladin his Maimbourg, 
nephew [E]. Noradin died likewiſe in 1173. His widow married Saladin, and his C, 
ſon was diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions by the ſame Saladin (e). | Ke, 


383 


(4) In 1162. 


I] Syracon general of his forces. ] Father Maimbourg of theſe wars. I find ſome Hiſtorians make him 


(J Cruſades, | (3), lays, he was a little man, and that his merit raiſed 
Tom, i, pag. him to the higheſt poſt in the kingdom, notwithſtand- 
456. ing the obſcurity of his birth, and his being a ſlave: 


(4) 4d _m_ [CJ] Ven indiſcreetly.) I have made uſe of this ex- 
— preſſion out of reſpect to a great many perſons, who 
attribute to this the loſs of Jeruſalem. The grounds 
they go upon, are, that Saladin, who expelled the 
Chriſtians from thence, found them and the Saracens 
linked together, by reaſon of the wars that his pre- 
deceſſor, Syracon, carried on in Egypt againſt king 
Amauri. However we muſt not forget that this 


| vaſion of Antioch. 
but Calviſius (4) aſſures us he was Noradin's brother. 


young prince met with ſuccceſs in the beginning 


the cauſe of a more preſent evil: for they ſay, 
his expedition to Egypt occaſioned Noradin's in- 
I mean that invaſion in 
which Boemond, prince of Antioch, and Raimond 


count of 'Tripoli were defeated, and taken priſoners (5) Jo. Cluve- 


by Noradin. Cluverius puts this invaſion after Syra- 
con's expedition (5), but Calviſius places it 1165, and 
the expedition in 1168 (6). (6) Vide Calvi 

[D] Died that ſame year.) Father Maimbourg places Soy wo ona 
his death in 1168 ; but Calviſius more juſtly places it 1169. 


rius, Hiſtor. E- 
pitome. « 


m 1170. 


[E] His nephew.) Or rather his grand-ſon; Nepos (7) Ad arn. 
ex filio, as Calviſius aſſures us (7). 353 iid” SER! | 


NULLY (a): STEPHEN DE NULLY, firſt preſident of the court of {4) An article 


Aids at Paris, was the ſon of CHARLES DE NULL Y and of Anne de Paris. fr Marais, and 
CHARLES DE NULLY was at firſt lay-counſellor to the parliament of Paris, ER A eh 
he was admitted there the tenth of October 1541. a 2 


of the article 
PLACE (PE- 


TER DE LA.) 


The twenty third of July 1343 he was promoted to the office of maſter of requeſts (1) 
and received the ſame day by the parliament. I have ſeen the extract of his admiſſion. 
At that time there were but few maſters of requeſt, and thoſe offices were conferred (7) He hat the 

only upon perſons of note. : 5 e 

In the year 1544, he was named Plenipotentiary for king Francis I, at the pat | 
of Creſpy, together with marſhal d' Annebault, and Gilbert Bayard, Sieur de la Fond 
ſecretary of State and comptroller-general of the wars. Charles de Nully was the ſecond 
of the three. The treaty was ſigned the eighteenth of September 1544; and the 
ſame day king Francis I, wrote him a letter under his ſignet, wherein his majeſty 
commanded him to notify to the parliament the concluſion of the peace. Kb 

During the conferences it happened that a Spaniſh Jacobin, of the noble family of 
the Guſmans, who was plenipotentiary for Charles V, ſpoke too haughtily againſt 

France: Charles de Nully gave him a box on the ear, and by this action which 
appeared too violent, he was diſappointed: of the office of chancellor which had been 
deligned for him, cardinal de Tournon having remonſtrated that ſuch a ſpirit would 
not be at all agreeable to the head of the law. . | 
In 1547, he was one of the eight maſters of requeſts who aſſiſted at the funeral 
ceremonies of Francis I. | 88 

In 1548, the reſolution he had ſhewn at the treaty of Creſpy, occaſioned his being 
pitched upon by Henry II, to go and arraign the whole city of Bourdeaux, which 
had rebelled ſo far as to aſſaſſinate the Sieur de Monneins, one of the king's officers and 
lieutenant of the province. The conſtable Montmorency went thither with an army, 
and entered the city by the breach. Two days after Charles de Nully began the 
proceſs on his part, and pronounced that famous judgment againſt the rebels, by which. 
the City was declared guilty of rebellion, its privileges forfeited, the parliament 3 
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the bells taken away, the jurates and an hundred burgeſſes condemned to dig up 
with their nails the body of the Sieur de Monneins, and ſeveral other remaining 
particulars which may be met with in every Hiſtory. {TT 

Here follows what Thuanus fays of him under the year 1548, Libr. V. 1 
Tertia die a Stephano Nullio Libellorum ſupplicum Magiſtro de ſeditione quæſtio 
* habita eſt, Is, a Mommorantio in eam rem cum aliis a rege delectis judicibus 
adductus alioqui magnae authoritatis vir ſed vehemens & iracundus & qui in pacis 
ad Crepiacum factæ negotio, Dominicano Monacho cujus mutua opera Cæſar & 
Franciſcus utebantur arrogantius utquidem ipſi videbatur loquenti injurioſe manus 


habitus eſt, monente Turnonio nequaquam ſummo Magiſtratui impotens & violentum 
ingenium convenire. - - - - On the third day began the proceſs for ſedilion, before Stephen 
Nully, maſter of requeſts. He was brought thitber for that purpoſe by Montmorency with 
other judges appointed by the xing; and was, in other reſpects, a perſon of great merit, 
but warm and paſſionate, and who during the treaty of peace at Creſpy, by ſtriking a Domi- 


too arrogantly, had been judged unworthy of the high dignity of Chancellor, which before 
that accident was deſigned for him without being aſked, cardinal de Tournon having intimated 
that ſo haſty and violent a diſpoſition would by no means become a chief magiſtrate.” 

Thuanus, and, after him, Mezerai, have been miſtaken in calling him Stephen 


inſtead of Charles. They both of them agree that he who went to Bourdeaux was 
at the treaty of Creſpy: now it was Charles de Nully moſt certainly who was 


plenipotentiary at that peace, and beſides there never was a Stephen de Nully maſter 
of requeſts, except the preſident who was not ſo till 1571. 


Blanchard, in his book of maſter of requeſts p. 278, calls him Charles. He dates 


his admiſſion on the twenty-third of July 1343; but he makes another miſtake, for 


he calls him Milly inſtead of Nully, in which it was eaſy for him to be deceived 
by the joining and the number of letters. Nor did this miſtake come afterwards 


from him; for in the editions of the treaty of Creſpy, I have ſeen Milly put inſtead 


of Nully, and it was certainly Nully who was at that treaty on the part of Francis I, 


as Thuanus and Mezerai both agree, and as it is yet more evident from the King's 
letter under his ſignet which I have ſeen in the original. Tn | 


The twenty-third of October 1549, Charles de Nully died: he was interred in 


the church of the Holy Innocents, and by an extract from the parliament regiſter it 


(2) This copy 
may be ſeen a- 
hove, remark 
{2 } of the 
article of the 
third duke of 
AzVISE, 


eight days after St Bartholomew's day. 


petition was granted. ee 5 
He left his widow, Anne de Paris, in poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Neuilly upon Marne, 
three leagues from Paris, and this eſtate afterwards deſcended to the preſident de 
Nully, his ſon, as being his mother's jointure : there is nothing to be met with con- 
cerning the birth of the preſident, and there is no other proof beſides this circum- 
ſtance of the jointure, that he was the ſon of Charles. f 
The preſident was named STEPHEN: he was firſt counſellor in the parlia- 


ment of Bretagne, his commiſſion is dated the twelfth of April 1559. 


appears that his relations deſired the court to be preſent at his funeral, and that their 


Afterwards he was attorney to the king in the chaſtelet of Paris, and provoſt of the 
merchants 1n that city. | 


In 1569, king Charles IX having removed all the officers of the Proteſtant reli- 


gion, Mr de la Place, firſt preſident of the court of Aids, was turned out of his place, 


and Mr de Nully put in his room and admitted the laſt day of February 1569. 


In 1571, Mr de la Place was reſtored by the Edict of Pacification z and to make 
Mr de Nully amends, the king gave him the place of maſter of requeſts : the com- 


miſſion is dated the ſeventeenth of April 1571. | 
In 1572 happened the maſſacre on St Bartholomew's day, Mr de la Place was 


murthered, and Mr de Nully entred a ſecond time on the poſt of firſt preſident of the 


court of Aids: the ſecond commiſſion was dated the ſecond of September 1572, 


The league was formed : the preſident de Nully was one the the moſt violent leaguers. 
He was preſent among the eſtates of Blois in 1588. The cardinal and duke of Guiſe 
were there aſſaſſinated : the preſident de Nully was arreſted, and conducted to Amboiſe, 


from whence he was delivered by paying a thouſand crowns ranſom which he 


borrowed. | RY 

After the death of Henry III, the preſident de Nully continued always firſt preſident 
of the court of Aids. The duke de Mayenne made him ſecond preſident 4 Mortier 
at the erection of his parliament by virtue of letters patents, whereof I have ſent a 
copy (2). Bur he gave him letters of diſpenſation for the holding thoſe two offices 


together : ſome of them were dated the ſeventh of December 1593, and others in , 


preceding years. 

The duke de Mayenne made him alſo library-keeper to the king, after the death 
of Mr Amiot grand Almoner and biſhop of Auxerre. 

It is to be obſerved, that he took alſo the title of counſellor of ſtate, and that his 
warrant for it had been given him by Henry III. 


3 In 


intulerit, quo facto ampliflima Cancellarii dignitate que ultrò deferebatur indignus 


nican Monk, employed both by the emperor and king Francis, for ſpeaking as be thought 


.) T. 
lib. 14 


ad an 


WON 


nou, 


dd ann. 777. 


. 


NULLY. NUMANTINA. 385 
In 1394 Paris was reduced, but we do not find that he continued to exerciſe his 
office of firſt preſident, nor do we know when he quitted it. He was ſtill livin 
in 1606; for he was preſent at the marriage of his ſon James de Nully, Eſq; lord of 
Neuilly, in the ſame year. | 


From JAMES DE NULLY deſcended PETER DE NULLY, Eſq; 


lord of Neuilly, who married Dame Mary le Bert. 


And from this Peter de Nully ifſued another Peter de Nully now living, who, upon his 
being proſecuted in the Heralds-office, proved all theſe ticles of dignity to belong to 
his family, and was ſupported in his claim of Nobility with honour and diſtinction. 
The family of de Nully bears Gules a croſs flower-de-luce or cantoned between 
four billets or alſo, with two ſwans for ſupporters. Theſe arms may be ſeen in 
the arched roof of the church of St John en Greve where ſome of their anceſtors 
have been interred, ; 
The fame arms are alſo to be met with on the tomb of Foulques curate of Neuilly 
upon the Marne, that great man mentioned in every chronicle, who in the XIIth 
century having preached the Croiſade under the orders of St Bernard, and of Pope 
Innocent III, returned to die in his cure (3). He is buried in the church of Neuilly, (4) Geoffroy de 
and on his tomb, which is a work of that age, are Engraved the arms of Nully, Vi! Hardouin, 


Probably becauſe ſome perſon of that family had attended him in that holy expedition, Cn” 


du Cange. 
and that they were then in poſſeſſion of that lordſhip, + 


NUMANTINA, wife of Plautius Silvanus whom I mention elſewhere (a), (a) In the article 
was accuſed of having occaſioned her huſband's diſtraction by Divinations, or Witch- ©NGPLANTA. 


craft [A], but declared innocent. She lived under the emperor Tiberius, and had been 


(1) Tacit. Annal. 
lib. iv, cap. xxii, 


0 John de Re- ſician (2) has quite miſunderſtood it; for he pretends he 
nou, /ib, 7, of bis that Numantina avas accuſed of having rendered her huſ- him with a little more attention. 


divorced by her huſband. 


[4] She was accuſed of having occaſioned her huſband's band impotent and bewitched, by the fole pronouncing of Inſtitution Phar- 
diſtraction by Divinations and Witchcraft.) This is the ſome words, and he proves from this example the vul- maceutiques, "> . 
true ſenſe of the words of Tacitus: Mox Numantina gar notion, that there are certain words which prevent 9% P48: 23» * 


EN ; FTW EA * REG : : dition of Lyons 
prior uxor tus accuſata injecifſe carminibus & weneficiis a man's enjoying a woman... . . Daily experience, adds 1 8 


5 . . . . . : . . 9 16 1 
vecordiam marito, inſons judicatur (1). A French Phy- he, of thoſe who are codpiece tied, confirms this. Since . | 
he would cite Tacitus, he ought to have examined 


FFP 


N. B. A tranſpoſition of certain monoſyllables, oc- 
caſioned by an accident, having perplexed the ſenſe of 
a paſſage in the 198th page of this volume, at line the 
ſixth from the top of the ſecond column, the reader is 
deſired to correct it after the following manner, vix. 

„ T came to Paris the ſame year, 
where I was alſo admitted advocate, and where I plead- 
ed for ſeveral years. In 1634, the parliament of Paris 
held their extraordinary ſeſſions at Poitiers, where I plead- 
ed alſo. And this made Mr Coſtar ſay, that as there 
were /erjeants ſerving warrants through all the kingdom, &c. 
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(a) Scalig. Ani- 
mady. in Evſeb. 
num. 1886, pag. 


m. 147. 


(5) He compoſed 
them in the 
reign of Valens 
the emperor : 
now Valens died 


in 379. 


(1) Joh. Jacobus 
Frifius, in ſua 
Bibliotheca apud 
Schefterum, in 
Præfat. in Jul, 
Obſequentem. 


(2) Balth. Boni- 
fac. de Script. 
Hiſt. Rom. 
Note, that Zeil- 
ler in Hiſtoricis, 
Part 1, Pag. 555 
in quoting him, 
puts 55 inſtead of 
>: 


(3) See what he 
ſays after his 
preface, and the 
firſt of his re- 
marks. 


(4) In the pre- 
face to his edi- 
tion. 


(5) From the 
manuſcript that 
Jocundus of Ve- 
rona had given 
him. 


(6) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Latinis, 
pag. 711, 


(7) 1d. ib. 


(a) Spond. ad 
Ann. 1547 Ham. 
22. 


(5) Id. ad ann. 
1525, num, 27. 


(c) See the re- 
mark [D] to- 
wards the end. 


(1) In his An- 
nals of the Ca- 
puchins, apud 
Spondan. ad ann, 
1525, num. 27. 


He was of Sienna. 
continued in the order of Capuchins from 1534 to 1342 (0). 


O. 


1 
$9 taken [A]. 


ought to perſwade as that he was a Heathen. This work was chiefly a liſt of the 
prodigies inſerted by Livy in his Hiſtory [BJ. What we have left of it begins with the 
conſulſhip of Lucius Scipio and Caius Lælius, that is, about the year of Rome 561 [C]: 


we have ſeveral editions of it [D]. 


S= 2% BSEQUENS(JvLivs) a Latin writer, whoſe country is unknown, 

JD W as well as the age he lived in. 

A WIN ſome time before the reign of Honorius. 
that he lived before the time, in which St Jerome, compoſed his 
ſupplements to Euſebius's Chronicon (5). Friſius is groſsly miſ- 
þ We are no leſs at a loſs as to the religion of Obſequens 

but the fragments we have remaining of his Collection of Prodigies 


It is only conjectured that he lived 
Scaliger inſinuates (a) 


Lycoſthenes has endeavoured to ſupply what is 


loſt of the original. Mr Moreri's quotation is wretched [E]. 


[4] Fiſus is groſely miſtaken (1).] He has faid, 
that this Obſequens lived in the time of Panetius and 
Polybius, 240 years before C RIS T. This cannot be, 
ſince Obſequens makes mention of Auguſtus. | 

I] His awork was .... . a lift of the prodigies inſerted 
by Livy in his Hiftory.) This we are convinced of by 
two reaſons. 1. This collection ends at the 743d year 
of Rome, as Livy's Decades do. 2. The author fre- 


quently makes uſe of the ſame terms with that Hiſto- 


rian. 


[C] That is, about the year of Rome 561.) Some 


authors place this conſulate in that year, others in 563. 
No body would dare to fix it in 505, and yet Beatus 


Rgzhenanus has ſaid in the title of his book, that what 


we have of Obſequens begins with the year of Rome 
505. Balthaſar Bonifacius has copied after him the 
ſame error (2). The learned Schefferus was not igno- 
rant that theſe two authors had ſaid this (3), and yet 


he does not cenſure them at all, nor give the leaſt no- 


tice of their miſtake. We likewiſe meet with it in the 


Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheca. 


[D] We have ſeveral editions of it.] Theſe are the 
editions mentioned by Schefferus (4). Aldus Manutius 


was the firſt who publiſhed this work; he printed it 


at Venice in 1508 (5). Beatus Rhenanus reprinted 


it ſix years aſter at Straſburg, with ſome other tracts. 


Aſulanus, father-in-law to Aldus Manutius, publiſhed 
a new edition of it in 1518. Some time after Robert 


Stephens publiſhed another at Paris. John Oporin 


printed it at Baſil in 1552, with the Supplements of 
Lycoſthenes, who was then corrector and director of 
Oporin's Printing-houſe (6). Care was taking to di- 


ſtinguiſh by aſteriſks whae was added by Lycoſthenes. 
The following year John de Tournes, Printer at Lyons, 


copied this edition of Oporin's, and carefully obſerved 
all the aſteriſks. But ſince Voſſius (7) ſpeaks of an 


edition by John de Tournes, where Lycoſthenes's ad- 


ditions were gonfounded with the work of Obſequens, 
without any mark of diſtinction, there is room to be- 


lieve that this Printer was more careleſs in an after e- 


dition. This careleſſneſs has been the occaſion of great 
miſtakes. The phraſes of Lycoſthenes have been cited 
as of an antient author ; his authority has been alledged 


as that of an antient writer (8). This diſorder is re- (g) See Voſſiuos, 


medied in Mr Schefferus's edition (9); in which, What ibid. 
belongs properly to Obſequens is printed in a Roman 

letter, and Lycoſthenes's Supplements in Italic. 
ſhall give an inſtance of theſe miſtakes : Alexander dam 1679, in 


ab Alexandro affirms, that when Tarquin was expelled ay 


Rome, a dog ſpoke, and a ſerpent barked (10). Ti- 
raquellus who has diſcovered the originals from whence . ; canem 1o- 
this author had made his extracts, obſerves, that Livy quutum fuiſſe, 
* no more, than that a ſerpent fell from a wooden ſerpentemque [z- 
atue (11). Julius Obſequens, adds he, relates the „ wag _ "a 
ſame prodigy, and has all that Alexander ab Alex- 5“. Dir. Id. 
andro has ſaid upon this head. But it is Lycol- it, cap. x», 
thenes, and not Alexander ab Alexandro that ſays 248+ n. 733. 


a dog ſpoke and a ſerpent barked. Doubtleſs he 


took this prodigy from Alexander ab Alexandro ; (27) Tiraquelias, 


| \ . . Not. in hunc lo- 
and thus by a ſtrange reciprocation the copier is = dee 4 


made uſe of as a proof for the original. Is not lexandro, 
this what the ſchools call utua caufalitas? -- - - 
ewhere two things are made the cauſes of each other. 

LE] Mr Moreri's quotation upon this head is a very 
ſorry one.) He cites Sebaſtian, Conrad. in Quzſt. 
p. 41. This would make one believe that there 
are two authors, one of whom is called Sebaſtian, 
and the other Conrad, who will furniſh us with a (12) Sebaſtianus 
great many particulars relating to Julius Obſequens, Corradus, in 
if we do but take the pains to conſult them. But aus fut“ it, | 
theſe authors are not yet born. n 
Sebaſtian Corradus, he had ſtill led us into an error; ſententia (quam 
for that author gives us only the bare name of 7% fatuit anti- 
Obſequene. He cannot be quoted for any other 9" pun 
end than to ſhew us, that he was of the opinion, 833 
that Oroſius lived before Obſequens. This is the nans Oroſium 
only uſe that Voſſius makes of the citation of Cor- præmittit. 7 
radus (12). | 4 us, ubi ſupras 


OCHINUS (BERNNARDIN) was one of the Eccleſiaſtics of Italy who fled 
their country in the XVIth century, in order to embrace the Proteſtant religion. 


He had been firſt a Franciſcan, and then a Capuchin (a). He 


They who ſay he 


was the founder of the order, or one of the four who firſt engaged in it, are miſ— 


taken [A]; but it is true that he was elected general of the order, 
believe he was the Pope's confeſſor (c), as ſome have affirmed, 


[A] They who ſay he was the founder of the order 
of the Capuchins . . . are miftaken.] Zachary Boverius 
proves it by authorities and arguments (1). Among 
other things, he ſays it is certain the order of the 
Capuchins commenced in A. 5, and above three 
hundred perſons had embraced it before Ochinus en- 


tered into it in 1534. Mr Varillas (2) makes uſe 


(2) Hiſt, of Hereſy, book xwii, pag. 59, Dutch Edit. 


that Ochinus was the founder of that order. You 


I do not 
He obſerved the 
rules 


of theſe reaſons to confute the biſhop of Amelia (3) (3) Antorius Ma- 
who affirms the ſame thing with Theodore Beza (4) L , 

Hiſtory of cardi- 
have this paſſage of Mr Varillas in the Supplement 4. ;;, cap. . 
to Moreri. 


(4) Bernardinus ille Ochinus maximi prius in Italia nominis mo- 
nachus, & Capucinorum (quos vocant) Ordinis auftor, Beza, 1 
Iconibus, in Petro Martyre, 


U] He 


We (9) At Amſter- 


(10) Satis conſtat 


If he had cited bur It alia fuiſſe 


nal Commendony 


(:) Mr v 
in his Hi 
Hereſy, | 
xvi, pat 
bo, has | 
phraſed t] 
the preced 
fage with 
ulual libey 


(6) Bzovi 
ann. 1542 


3k 


(7) Supple 
Mambrin 
w, apud | 
num, ad 
1547, nu 


($) Eos { 
ab Impio « 
dum ante 
annos pub 
concionare 
Eccleſia 
politana 
dogmatib 
at, qui 
mentibug 
Luis hom 
iufectoru 
candis, P 
uiſitio 
medium 
voluerit. 


us Ma- 
nt, 
* cardi- 


gendon; 


b. is 
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rules of his order with wonderful auſterity [B], and preached with incomparable 
zeal [C]; and probably he thought of nothing leſs than quitting his habit and his 
church, when the converſation of a Spaniſh Civilian (d), who had taken a liking to (4) His name 


Luther's doctrine in Germany, raiſed ſome doubts in his mind. 


was Johannes 


It was at Naples 7,146. 


that he converſed with this Civilian, and began to preach up doctrines which appeared 


very new [D]. 


He became ſuſpected, and was ſummoned before the court of Rome 


(e). He fet out upon his journey thither, but at Florence he met with his good (-) Spond. ubi 
friend, Peter Martyr [E], to whom he communicated the advices he had received . 
of the danger he ſhould incur by ſurrendring himſelf to the diſcretion of the Pope. 


After a mature examination of the matter, 
ſafety. 


they both reſolved to retire to a place of (/) Joſs Sim- 


Ochinus ſet out firſt, and took the road to Geneva; two days after Martyr 7,7 vi Fe. 


tri Martyris, a- 


began his journey and went for Switzerland (F). A continuator of Baronius aſſures pud Melch. A- 


us, that Ochinus carried along with him 


and that he married her publickly in order to give an authentic proof of his 
renunciation of Popery (g). But if we were to judge of this fact, by ſome others related er. 


| [B] He obſerved the rules of his order evith avon- 
 derful auſterity.) The biſhop of Amelia in the 
chapter above cited of the Hiſtory of cardinal Com- 
mendon, obſerves, that Ochinus was reſpected as a 
ſaint, and practiſed very exactly the externals of 
mortifications. His age, ſays he, his auſtere way of 
life, his rough Capuchin habit, his beard that hung 
down below his breaſt, his grey hair, his pale meagre 
countenance, a certain appearance of infirmity and weak- 
neſs that was very artfully affefted, and a general opinion 
of his fanfity, occaſioned his being looked upon as an 
extraordinary man Not only the common people, 
but great lords and ſovereign princes reverenced him as 
a ſaint. When he came to their houſes, they met him 
and received him with all the honour and affetion ima- 
ginable; and at his departure re-condutted him in like 
manner. For his own part, he made uſe of all the 
artifices poſſible to confirm them in their good opinion of 
him. In his travels he always walked on foot; and, 
though he was infirm both as to years and conſtitution, 
he was never ſeen on horſeback. When princes forced 
him to lodge with them, the magnificence of palaces, 
the Luxury of dreſs, and all the pomp of the age, 
could never make him abate of his poverty, nor of the 
auſterity of his profeſſion. At feaſts he never eat but 
of one diſh, and that always the fempleſt and moſt 
common, and ſcarce ever taſted of wine. He was fre- 
quently preſſed to lie in foft and rich beds, for the 
more convenent refreſhing of himſelf after the fatigue 
of his travels; but he would only ſpread his cloaꝶ, 
and lay himſelf down upon the ground. The reputation 
he acquired, and the honour and reſpect he met with 
through all Italy, are incredible. | 
[C] He preached with incomparable zeal.) Let us 
once more hear the biſhop of Amelia. Ve may juſth 
(% Mr Varillas, Jay (5) he had ſome knowledge ; but he applied himſelf 
in his Hiſtory of re to eloquence and the beauty of words, than to 
Herely, bee learning and the force of reaſoning. He underſtood little 


x 1 * * 5 5 
bo, bes ag » of Latin; but when he ſpoke in his mother-tongue, he 


phraſed this ang Explained himſelf, with ja much grade, politentſs, and 


the preceding paſ- Hucney, that the foftneſs and purity of his diſtourſes 
bee with his = raved all his hearers. When he was to preach any 
ala lberty. © ewhere (it is the biſhop of Amelia who {till ipealcs) 2% 

people flocked thither z whole cities came to hear him: 
(6) Bzovius, ad ere abas no church large enough to contain the multi- 
ann. 1542, num, tude. The <women were generally more numerous than the 


24. men. When he wwas to paſs through any city, an infinite 


OE number of people went to meet him, and receive his in- 
3 2 fiructions. Bzovius has comprehended a great encomi- 
i, apud Sponda- um in few words : © In tanta tum erat exiſtimatione 
num, ad aun. ( Ochinus) ut unus optimus totius Italiæ concionator 
1547, aum. 22, * haberetur, ut qui admirabili quadam cum actione, 


vellet raperent, ac tanto magis quod vita doctrinæ 
reſonaret (6). - - - - - - Ochinus was at that time in ſo 
great efteem, as to be reputed the very beſt preacher in 
e ; all Italy, being able to affet the minds of his auditors 
Diva Metro ; Juft as he pleaſed, with his admirable action and 
dogmatibus ares. guence, and ſo much the more as his life was 
at, quibusz * «greceable to his doctrine. 
mentibus & lin- [D] It was at Naples... .. that he began to 
5 8 preach up dofrines which appeared wery ne. Tomaſo 
candis, "ear Coſto (7), who wrote the Hiſtory of the troubles in 
uiſitionis re- Naples, occaſioned by attempting to ere& the Tribunal 
medium afferre of the Inquiſition in that kingdom, pretends. that 
pat, Spond, Ochinus's ſermons had ſown the ſeeds of theſe com 
motions (8). The biſhop of Amelia does not ſay, 


1 | 


ad impio Ochino 
dum ante aliquot 
annos publice 


- 
c 
(3) Eos ſeminatis 
[1 
o 
concionaretur in © 


tum linguz facundia auditorum animos quocunque 


bo . 6. 
a woman who followed him to Geneva, 1.3 
(g) Spondan. ubi 


by 


that this Capuchin was perverted by any heretic 
who came from Germany, John Valdes for inſtance; 
he will have it that vanity ruined him, and that 
the mortification of not being promoted to a cardi- 
nal's cap, moved him to drop wery artfully ſome words 
and ſentiments in his ſermons, that tended to run 
donun or leſſen the authority of the holy See (9). Bzo- (9) Ant. Maria 
vius ſays in general that Ochinus let fall ſome > ages —_— 
grating expreſſions in a ſermon, uod pro concione de Mr 
quadam ſecus dicta effudifſet (10) ; and the comment Flechier's Fran- 
that has been made upon his words is this. They ſation, printed at 
pretend that on Palm-Sunday he preached before the F n 12m. 
Pope, and cenſured his pride and pomp in a very 3 
livel nner by making a parallel between JESUS ee 
„ Y S P * 1542, Hum, 34, 
Cris er and him. They add, that when the ſermon apud Bibliothec. 
was over, one of the cardinals gave Ochinus notice Anti-Trinitario- 
of the Pope's reſentment, and adviſed him to fly rum, P4g. 3» 
immediately. Nimirum (prout alii ſcripto confignarunt ) | 
quod in dominica palmarum faſtum Papa Romani in iþ- 
fius preſentia ex ſuggeſtu acriter perſtrinxerit ( fatta com- 
paratione Domini Feſu in pauperi flatu Hierofolymam in- 
gredientis ) & Pontificum Romanorum vitam. Qua con- 
cione finita unus Cardinalium Papam offenſum eſſe iti 
fignificat, atque ut protinus preſenti periculo fuga ſeſe eri- 
piat ſuadet (11). Some ſay he propoſed his cenſures (7) Id. ib. 
of the pride and pomp of the papal court, only as 
objections ſtarted by the Heretics ; but that having 
ſpent the whole time of his ſermon in ſtating them, he 
concluded without confuting them. The author to 
whom I owe this remark tells us, that Ochinus was 
the Pope's confeſſor and preacher. Fuit is patria Se- 
nenſis, conditione monachus, & Pontifici Rom. a ſacris 
concionibus & confeſſronibus. Is ob parrheſtam qua mo- 
tus in auribus ſummi Pantificis & totius Aulæ Roman 
Pontificiam arrogantiam & tyrannidem antichriſtianam, 
velut ex mente Lutheranorum, non addita object ionum, 
poſlquam eis ſtudio prafiitutam horam impendit, ſolutione, ; 
21 Po ee Cor habuit (12). I relate theſe (12) anions 
ſeveral things without pretending to warrant them to ... 
be true; for inſtance, I have read in the great work Polonicæ, 1b. ii, 
of the learned Mr Seckendorf (13), that there were cap. v, pag. m. 
printed in Germany twenty ſermons which Ochinus 110. Fo 4 
had preached in his monk's habit; in which he came was e 
very little ſhort of the pure doctrine of the Proteſtants, nitariorum, pag. 
upon juſtification, good works, confeſſion, ſatisfaction, 2. | 
indulgences, purgatory, and other points. One doubt 
remains, namely, whether theſe ſermons were printed (73) In Hiſt. 
in Germany, exactly as they were preached in Italy. ue . * 
. : , plem, Indicis I. 
But be that as it will, they were printed at New- | 
burg in 4to in 1545, being tranſlated into Latin by 
Joſeph Hochſteter. | 
LE] At Florence he met with Peter Martyr, his 
good friend.] I believe it muſt be ſo; for nothing 
could tempt Peter Martyr to give a falſe account 
of the circumſtance of the place. He has therefore given 
us a faithful relation of it in the Memoirs from which 
his life has been written. And for that reaſon Joſias 
Simler, who compiled that life, is more to be credited 
than the biſhop of Amelia, who tells us, 1, 'That O- 
chinus was at Verona when the Pope's orders were ſigni- 
fied to him. 2. That Matthew Giberti biſhop of Vero- 
na adviſed him to go and juſtify himſelf. 3. That 
Ochinus, who complied with his advice with ſome re- 
luctancy, adwanced as far as Bologna where cardinal 
Gaſpar Contarini was at that time legate. 4. That this 
legate being ſo ill, that he could not adviſe with him 
upon his affairs, Ochinus reſolved to betake himſelf 


do 
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by the ſame author, we ſhould not believe that he made uſe of good authorities [F L 


(0) Sleidan. ib, 
ve /o. made a voyage to England in 1547 (6). 


(i) Simler, ubi 


fupra, pag. 40. Pared for a Reformation (i). 


(4) Sleiden, ib. 


Ochinus's flight made the Pope extremely uneaſy [Gl. 
, e 8, but went to Augſburg, where he publiſhed ſome ſermons. 


Ochinus did not fix at Gene- 
He and Peter Martyr 
Cranmer archbiſhop of Canterbury had 


invited them both, when, upon the death of Henry VIII, he faw every thing pre- 


But the change of religion which happened in that 
country after the death of king Edward, obliged thele two doctors to depart from 


ew, 77, thence. So they repaſſed the ſea in 1553, and retired to Straſburg ( [7]. Ochinus 
verſo. was at Baſil in 1555 [1]; but he was called to Zurich the ſame year to be miniſter of 
| an 


to flight 3 and that wery night threw off his monk's habit, 
put on a ſecular one, and fled towards the Heretics (14). 
Mr Varillas, who pretends that Ochinus, before his 
departure from Verona, conſulted Peter Martyr by let- 


(14) Hiſt. of 
Cardinal Com- 
mendon, pag. 


205, & ſeq. 


we may reject as a falſity; ſince there is no room to 
doubt, but that theſe two men did, in a perſonal inter- 
view at Florence, concert their retreat towards the Pro- 
teſtants. 
[F] We ſbould not believe that he made uſe of good 
authorities.) In effect, Spondanus gives us a very 
8 ſor ry recital of the adventures of Ochinus (15). He 
(15) Ad ann. KD | | | 
1547, num, 22. makes him in the firſt place an Arian, who durſt not 
diſcover his Arianiſm in a city that had put to death 
Michael Servetus. We have quoted Sleidan, who, in 
matters of this nature, ought to paſs for unexceptiona- 
ble evidence all the world over: we have quoted him 
I fay, upon the aſſurance he gives us that Ochinus 
went from Geneva to Augſburg before his voyage to 
England. Now this voyage was in 1547; fo that he 
could not depart Geneva upon the account of the pu- 
niſhment of Servetus : for that Heretic was not burnt 
till 1553. Spondanus adds, -that Ochinus concealing 
his ſentiments, for the reaſon above-mentioned, left 
GBegneva, either of his own accord, or elſe becauſe, as 
(16) Cum non ſome ſay, Calvin got him expelled (16). But if Calvin 
auderet eam had been the author of his expulſion, he would not have 
ibi profiteri ubi given him the good character that we find he did in 
Servetus illam 15 50 (17); for he muſt have cauſed him to be expel- 
igne luiſſet, five 55 7 | GWE" 5 
ſponte, five ut led before the year 1547, in which Peter Martyr and 
quidam habent, à Ochinus went to England. The Annaliſt continues 
Calvino pulſus. thus; Ochinus leaving Geneva retired to Zurich, and 
Lid. ſoon after was likewiſe forced to depart from thence 
in the ſame manner. He met with the like re- 
ception at Baſil: then he went to England in 
nachos habut company with Martyr; and leaving that kingdom 
Germania, qui in the reign of queen Mary, retired to Germany, 


vel doctrina vel and afterwards to Poland, and to Tranſilvania. Now, 
ſanctitate cum 


8 to leave England in the reign of a Roman Catholic 
ſimilibus conferre queen, muſt doubtleſs have gone thither while the 
ſe niſi nimis im- government was under a Proteſtant. Ochinus muſt 
ang _— therefore have gone to England in the reign of 
Ant! us 7 © " | | | 
Bernardino Ochi- Edward; but before he went to England, he had left 


no & Petro Ver- Geneva, according to Spondanus, for fear of under- 


Fav LTS in 
Spondanus. 


(17) Quos hac 


noſtra ætate mo- 


milio opponent? going the ſame fate with Servetus; his leaving Geneva 
Calvin. de Scan- therefore at the ſooneſt could not be before 1553. 


dalis, Opuſculor. 


. Then, how could he be in England in the reign of 


Edward; ſince that prince died in July 1553, and 
Servetus was not burnt till October in the ſame year ? 
The Annaliſt does here betray a very great degree of 
negligence. Beſides, it 1s falſe that Ochinus was ex- 
pelled Zurich and Baſil, before he went from England 
in the reign of Mary. He was not forced out of 
Zurich till 1563. He compoſed in Poland, fays 
Spondanus, a Dialogue againſt the ſect of the Gods of 
the Earth, (meaning the Switzerland and Geneva Clergy) 
and after that ſome other dialogues, full of Atheiſm ; 
in which he not only vindicated Polygamy, but alfo 
attacked the holy Scriptures, the Divinity of our 
Saviour, the Trinity, and even the Deity. This 1s 
(18) Ita ſe iis ge- no more exact than the former. The dialogues he 
rens, ut quam- ſpeaks of were the occaſion of his expulſion out of 
vis omnia Ca- Switzerland, and his retiring to Poland. Therefore he 
rp __ did not compile them in Poland. They contain, with- 
22 "1. out doubt, ſeveral errors, but no impieties; and it 
ſe tamen adverſa- is not true, that Ochinus, one of the interlocutors, 
ri arzumentis always owns himſelf baffled by the adverſary he brings 
vickum profitere- in (18). Bzovius has committed errors of the like na- 
tur. Spend. id. ture. He would have it, that Ochinus being forced 
(19) Bzovius, ad to depart from Cracow, fled to Tranſylvania, and 
ann. 1542, n. 30, there compoſed dialogues, and that theſe dialogues 
pag. 88. were afterwards tranſlated into Latin by Caſtalio (19). 
| I 


ters, hath probably invented that circumſtance. This 


here are a great many miſtakes. A man that was forced 


Here are three errors. For 1. Theſe dialogues were 
compoſed before the author went to Poland. 2. He 
did not go from Poland to Tranſylvania. 3. Caſta- 
lio was dead before Ochinus left Poland. 

[G] His flight made the Pope extreamly uneaſy.] He 
was ſo greatly incenſed upon it, that he had once a 
mind to diſcharge his anger upon the whole order of 
the Capuchins ; he had a great mind to have abo:iſhed _ 
that order, and it was with difficulty that he was ap- 
peaſed, even after he knew that the offence was only 
perſonal. Cajus apoſtafia adeo animus Pontificis perculſus 
eft, ut de extinguendo univerſo Ordine tractaverit, vixque 
placari potuerit cognita Ordinis innocentia (20). Mr Va- 


rillas (21) could not believe this, becauſe he imagined (20) Spondanus, | 


ad ann, 1 547, 


that Paul III.. . was a better Politician than to give n. 22. 


Ochinus the opportunity of Boaſtiug that the Catholics had 

fo great a regard to him, as to revenge upon the whole (21) Hiſtory of 

order the loſs they ſuſtained in his perſon. This author's in- Hereſy, bot xvi, 

credulity is more excuſable than the liberty he has taken 28: 64 

of paraphraſing upon Spondanus ; for we cannot doubt 

his having that author before him, when he ſpoke of 

Ochinus. Conſider but well the words of Spondanus 

juſt now cited. Can any one find there that the Pope's 

anger was occaſioned by Ochinus's imprudence in put- 

ting into his writings the greateſt affronts imaginable upon 

the religion he was about to renounce, and the moſt viru- 

lent reflexions upon the holy See in general, and the perſon 

of Paul Ill in particular? And yet Mr Varillas has 

found all theſe things in them. I do not deny but 

that Spondanus has obſerved (22) that this monk's apo- 

logy was full of outrages againſt the holy See and the 

Catholic church. | | 5 
H] Peter Martyr and he retired to Straſburg.) We 

ſhall here meet with an Hiſtorian, whoſe exactneſs is 

no greater than that of Spondanus; I mean Father 

Maimbourg. He pretends that Ochinus being expel- 

led from England, deſerted Peter Martyr, and retired 

into Poland, in order to have the liberty of profeſſing 

Arianiſm (23). It was there, ſays he, that he compo- \ Maimbour 

fed his dialogues, ſtuffed with a thouſand execrable blaſ- e 1 

phemies agaift F ESUS CHRIST, and the Holy Ghoſt : niſm, Tin. II, 

But having had the impudence to preach up Poligamy, and pag. 353, Dutt 


(22) I quate bis 


evords in remar\ 


to dedicate a book in windication of it to king Sigiſinund Edit. 


Auguſtus, he was forced to leave Poland, the people there 

riſing up againſt him. Ochinus continued in Switzer- 

land about ten years after his return from England, 

and would gladly have ended his days there, it they 

would have ſuffered him to ſtay, upon the recanta- 

tion he offered: which ſhews, that the free profeſ- 

ſion of Arianiſm in Poland was not much in his view. 

This author's ſecond fault conſiſts in going further 

than he ought to do, in characteriſing the errors with 

which Ochinus's dialogues are interſperſed. In fine, 

he knew not that this book of Polygamy was written 

before his journey to Poland. I doubt very much 

whether Ochinus dedicated any treatiſe upon that ſub- 

jeQ to king Sigiſmund. The biſhop of Amelia would 

not have forgot ſuch a notable circumſtance ; the Soci- 

nians could not have been ſo great ſtrangers to it; 

they know nothing of that book, but what they read 

in Bzovius, that Ochinus wrote it in Poland, and de- 

dicated it to the king (24). I ſay once more, I make „ Lber de bo- 
no doubt but that Bzovius upon that head, delivers a lygamia in Polo 
falſity ; and I do not believe that Ochinus ever preach- nia conferipts's & 
ed up Polygamy. If I am not miſtaken, he contented Sigilmundoll 


himſelf with writing his thoughts of it; and if he had & Polen gt 


teſte Bro 


preached that doctrine in Poland, the biſhop of Amelia, on 17425 

who was then upon the ſpot, mult needs have perfectly n. 30. Bl. 

known it, and would certainly have fully publiſhed it. Anti-Tr1n J., 
[1] Ochinus was at Baſil in 1555.) This appears by 
the letters of Olympia Fulvia Morata. Salutem dic 
meis verbis tuæ familiæ & D. Bernardino Ocella quem 
in Chriflo valde diligo. This is the concluſion Ly a 
etter 


[RN] citat, (5b). 
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OCHINUS. 


an Italian church formed there. This church conſiſted of ſome refugees of Locarno 


(I), who could not obtain the liberty of profeſſing the Reformation in their own. 
country, by reaſon of the oppoſition of the Roman Catholic Swiſs-Cantons, Ochinus 
readily ſubſcribed the Confeſſion of Faith of the church of Zurich, and found there $wibs poſſek in 
Bulliager who proved a very good friend to him (m). He officiated in the Italian 


church at Zurich till 1563. 


ſome dialogues printed by him; which contained among other errors that of Poly- 


XK). 


gamy 


He retired to Baſil, and entreated the miniſters and profeſſors of the 


place to ſollicit leave from the magiſtrates for his ſtaying there. Some put queſtions 
to him upon the. doctrine of theſe dialogues; and he made anſwer that upon theſe 


125 Lib. it, Pag. 
m. 168. The 
date of the year 
5s not there; but 
Curio's Anſwer, 
dated Aug. 26, 
1556, ſhews, 


| that 1 have add- 


ed the right 


year. 


(26) Curio, ibid. | 
page 169. 


(27) Pag. 178. 


28) Pag. 3. 


points he was of the ſame opinion with them; nay, he agreed to the propoſal made 
to him, of giving a clear and preciſe declaration of his faith: this he agreed to, 


upon condition of obtaining leave for himſelf and his children to paſs the winter 
at Baſil. But the magiſtrates having heard his demands, and the report of the doctors, 
with reference to his doctrine, ordered him to be gone immediately; and reſolved 
to take into conſideration at ſome other time the dialogues themſelves, - and the diſ- 


honour he had done their city, in cauſing them to be printed there (u). 
Dudithius complained ro Theodore Beza of their ſeverity to that old man [LI, 38, ven, & 


Andreas 


whom they forced to go and ſeek for ſhelter, wherever he could find it, in the hardeſt 


letter ſhe wrote from Heidelberg to Curio, the ſeventh 
of May, 1555 (25). Curio lived at Baſil, and writ 
her an anſwer, dated the twenty-fixth of Auguſt follow- 
ing, in which he acquaints her that he had executed 
her commiſſion. Tue nomine ſalutavi . .. . Bernardinum 


Ocellum ſenem doctiſſimum & ſanctiſſimum (26). We read 


in another letter (27): Audio Bernardinum Ocellum Se- 
nenſem rum fimcere Chriſtianum ex Anglia Genevam pro- 


_ fugiſſe. This letter is not dated in 155 5, as they would have 


it in the Bibliotheca of the Unitarians (28), but in 1554. 

[K] His dialogues .... contain, among other errors, 
that of Polygamy. This work conſiſts of thirty dialogues, 
the twenry-firtt of which is that which treats of Poly- 
gamy. Ochinus wrote, and publiſhed them in Italian ; 
and Caſtalio tranſlated them into Latin, and printed 


them at Baſil in 1563. Some of the ſenators of Zurich, 
were informed by letters from foreign countries, that 


' Ochinus had publiſhed a book containing heretical 


gum de Polyga- 
mia attinet, diſ- 


putari in utram- 


que partem, ſed 
ita ut facile appa- 
reat quonam ipſe 
inclinet, præſer- 
tim cum ita con- 
cludat, & mo- 
neat eum qui 
plures ducere vo- 
lebat, ut ſi non 
poſit ſe contine- 


re & una conten- 


tus eſſe, ſequatur 
inſtinctum ſpiri- 
tus in hac re. 

Simlerus, in Vita 


A Bullingert, fal. 


39. 


(31) Would they 
talk aiter this 
rate of that 

book, if it were 
ſuch as Father 
Maimbourg re- 
preſents it, who, 
undoubtedly never 
fw it ? ſee the 


_ remark [P] at 


the end, 


CouvARISON 
of Dudithius's 
objection, with 
the anſwer of 


Theodore Beza. 


(32) Beza, Epiſt. 
Prima Oper. Jom. 
4, Pag. 190. 


doctrines, particularly that of Polygamy. This occa- 


ſioned the ſenate to ſend for the miniſters; who de- 
clared, that when they heard that Ochinus had ſome 
works in the preſs, which it would have been much 
better for him to have ſupprefied, they went and ex- 
horted him to remember the promiſe he had made not 
to publ:ſh any thing without the approbation of the 
ſynod. They added, 1. That as ſoon as they knew 
his book was actually. printed, they charged him with 
a contempt of their remonſtrance. 2. That he pleaded, 
by way of excuſe, that his book was gone to the preſs 
before their firſt admonition. 3. That tho? he argues 
pro and con upon the ſubject of Polygamy, it is evident 
he approves it (29). 4. That they had received letters, 
highly complaining of his other dialogues, and that 


they intended to enter into a ſtrict examination of the 


whole work. They exhorted the author, in a particu- 
lar manner, both before and after the ſentence of the 


ſenate, to give an orthodox explanation of his ſenti- 


ments ; but they could not in the leaſt prevail with 
him. The ſentence ran thus (30) : * Quoniam Ochi- 


nus contra Leges & Edicta Magiſtratuum librum pu- 


© blicaſſet quem ſatius erat ſupprimi (3 1) & cujus nomine 
Eccleſia & Reſpublica male audit, ideo ſe velle & 
* jubere ut quam primum ex urbe & agro Tigurino 
diſcedat.. - Foraſmuch as Ochinus, contrary to the 
* laws and edits of the magiſtrates, had publiſhed a 
* book, awhich it would have been much better to haue 
* ſuppreſſed, and on the account of which, both the church 
and ſtate have been reflected on, therefore they will 
and command, that he do immediately depart out of the 
city and dominions of Zurich.” 

LL] Andreas Dudithius complained . . . . of their ſe- 
wverity to the old man.] Since this is not a book of con- 
troverſy, I hope it will not be taken amiſs, if I ſay 
that Beza does not give a very fair anſwer to Dudi- 
thius: he ſeeks wh ſome turns of wit, and endea- 
vours to throw duſt in his eyes. Ochinum præterea 
* narras indicta cauſa, hyeme acri, decurſa jam ætate 

ſenem cum uxore & liberis Tiguro ejeftum. - - - - 
You alſo tell me, that without any trial, Ochinus was 
expelled Zurich in the depth of winter, and the decline 
* of old age, together with his wife and children. 
Thus it is that Beza has repeated the objection (32). 
This renders the ſentence of Zurich odious upon three 


accounts : 1. Becauſe the cauſe was not tried. 2. Be- 
VOL. IV. | 


ſeaſon 
cauſe no regard was had to the rigour of the ſeaſon. 


3. Eecauſe of their having expoſed to the inconve- 


niences of the winter a man incumbered with years, and 


with a family. Upon the firſt head Beza makes anſ- 


wer, that it is a falſe and ſcandalous reflexion upon a 
juſt and pious ſenate, to offer to ſay, that the cauſe 
of Ochinus was not tried : that, it is true, they did 
not narrowly examine every thing, ; but that was the 


effect of their great clemency (33). Upon the ſecond, 
that Ochinus had not a day's journey to travel (34). 


Upon the third, that the more aged he was, the more 


criminal he was (35), and beſides, that his wife was dead. 
Now the firſt antwer is very lame; for it is certain, 
the ſenate of Zurich condemned Ochinus, not only 
without hearing him, but without ordering an exami- 


nation of his dialogues. The miniſters, conſulted by 


the ſenate, anſwered poſitively upon nothing bat the 


article of Polygamy ; they ſaid in general, that they 


had received letters, complaining of his dialogues, 
and promiſed to inquire maturely into the matter : 
but what did the ſenate do in the mean time ? Why, 
they enjoined Ochinus to depart out of the city, and out 
of the canton forthwith. Simlerus, who, as a Zurich 
profeſſor, was more intereſted than Theodore Beza 
to ſet the affair in a favourable light, relates the 
thing exactly in the manner I have done. To ſay, 
that if every thing was not narrowly inquired 
into, it was the ettect of a very great clemency, is 
a poor pretence, which all the judges in the world 


may equally make uſe of, when they condemn any 


one party without giving him a hearing. Nor is the 


third anſwer better than the firſt: it runs counter to 
the maxims of common ſenſe, and the general practice 


of mankind. Regard is had to age, even in criminal 
caſes; and if two men be ſentenced to be put to the 
torture, one of ſeventy, the other of forty years of 
age, it would be ordered more moderate to the former 
than to the latter. So that our Ochinus's great age 


ſerved to expoſe the ſentence very much, but not to 


excuſe it. If Beza would have made a right uſe of his 
wit, he ſhould have owned Dudithius's plea of age, and 


made anſwer, that, in effect, the magiſtrates of Zurich 


had a regard to Ochinus's years, in only baniſhing 
him; which they would not have been content with 
had he been a young man. This is what he ought to 
have replied, and not to have had recourſe to a maxim, 
which aſſerts, that the more aged Heretics are, the more 
unworthy are they of the clemency of their judges. The 
ſecond anſwer is not ſincere; for it ſuppoſes that all 
Ochinus's trouble conſiſted in travelling five or ſix leagues. 


That pretence might paſs for good, if he could have 


found a retreat in the neighbourhood ; but we have 
ſeen that he could not obtain leave to paſs the winter 
there. Beza knew this very well; he was not igno- 
rant that Dudithius could have enforced this obje- 
tion by the uſage Ochinus met with at Baſil. So that 
upon the whole we cannot admit this anſwer to Dudi- 
thius to bea juſt one. Dudithius's defign was only to 
tax the Proteſtants beyond the Rhine with ſeverity 
to their Heretics : and among other inſtances, he 
brings that of the city of Zurich to Ochinus, in ba- 
niſhing him in the middle of the winter. The anſ- 


wer given is, that his exile expoſed him only to the 


fatigue of travelling five or fix leagues, 


Why then 
5 F 


Ochinus 


omnibus, ut cum 


389 


(/) This is one 
of the four baili- 
wics that the 


Italy. 


At that time the magiſtrates expelled him by reaſon of () Joſias Simle- 


rus, in Vita 
Bullingeri, fol. 
28, Ver ſo, a 


(n) Id. ib. fol. 


39 


(33) Delatus ad 
Magiſtratum, 

pro eo quod ſeve- 
ram pœnam pro 
tantis ſceleribus 
merebatur, non 
ſane indicta cau- 
ſa (quod qui di- 
cunt magnam 
juſto & pio Ma- 
giſtratui injuriam 
faciunt) ſed non 
ad vivum reſectis 


illo quam clemen- 
tiſſime ageretur, 
juſſus eſt E Tigu- 
rinorum agro fa- 


ceſſere. Ibid. 


(34) At hyems 
erat : nempe lon- 

ga fuit non unius 
integri diet via. 

Ibid. 


(35) At ſenex e- 
rat: tanto no- 


centior veterator. 
Did. | 


OCHINUS. 


ſeaſon of the the year. Ochinus was then ſeventy-ſix years of age [M]. He retired 


to Poland, but the Nuncio Commendon quickly drove him out of that kingdom, 


by virtue of an edict granted him againſt all foreign heretics. Upon which they (+) 10 
Ochinus went to Moravia, and died there ſoon after. The dum pervenig., 


retired to divers places. 


Poloniam 


dicitur palam lie 


(e) The Life of Plague ſwept away not only him, but his wife, and his two daughters, and his fon (o), oppugnag: bm 
Cardinal Con; if we give Credit to the Hiſtory of Cardinal Commendon [N]. The circumſtances gain Spiritu 


mendon, by An- 
tonius Maria 


of his death are variouſly related [O], and authors are not agreed upon the hereſies ile ci aug,” 


Gravani, 75. # he.embraced after his departure from Switzerland: ſome ſay, that he turned Anabaptiſt, iter det. 


cap. ix. | 


>» Quare ſe in Mo- 


alter preaching openly the hereſy of Macedonius (/): others ſay in general, that he raviam ad Ans. 


attacked the myſtery of the Trinity. The Anti-Trinitarians reckon him in the number "fun an. 


of their authors. He writ ſeveral books; a catalogue of which is inſerted in their & illic 6biit. 


enticula recepit, 


Bibliotheca [P]: but they have forgot to put into that catalogue the apology he 3,7; 


Ochinus muſt have found a ſanctuary at the end of the 
five or fix leagues ; for if inſtead of having ſhelter there, 
he, on the contrary, met with another good Prote- 
ſtant ſenate who expelled him, Dudithius's objection, 
taken from the ſeaſon of the year, remains in full force, 


with reference to his aim, which was to ſhew, that 


Ochinus is a remarkable inſtance of the ſevere temper 

of the Reformed. It is morally impoſſible, but that 

Beza muſt have known all this ; and yet he choſe ra- 

ther to give ſuch an anſwer than to ſay nothing. He 

took took care not to ſeem as if he knew any thing of 

(36) I mean the what was done at Baſil (36) : the ſmall extent of the 

damſhing of O- (anton of Zurich furniſhed him with a ſpark of fire, 

_ Sag Nag a little point of wit ; and he made uſe of it, in hopes, 
tenets of this no doubt, to dazzle his readers with it. 

' Heretic were CM] Ochimss was then ſeventy-ſix years of age.] Peter 

condemned there. perna aſſures us of it in his letter to Czechovi- 

Baſileam bu, cius. This letter I never read, I have only ſeen it 

fallen furs ae, quoted (37). At this rate, Gratiani muſt be miſtaken, 

damnatos vide- When he ſays, that Ochinus turned Heretic at ſixty 

| of age; without conſidering, ſays he (38), either 


ret, tandem 


ſuos five Trithei- 51, age, or his profeſſion, or his wow of continence, being 


tas, five Arria- 


" a Prieſt, a Capuchin, and fixty years of age, he inſtantly 
= L. FO 3 4 — girl. 3 left his dollar. and 
lt. Would not retired to Geneva in 1542; at which time he was 
one be apt to not ſixty, but about fifty-five years of age, if it be true 
— ogy that he was but ſeventy-ſix in 1563, when he was 
left Bak] of his baniſhed Zurich. 1 5 . by 
own accord? and [V] The plague fwept away not only him, but his avife 
yet he was or- , , . . if ave are to believe the hiſtory of cardinal Com- 
dered to depart nendon.] I make uſe of this caution, becauſe he is 
2 8 miſtaken as to the wife. Ochinus was a widower 
Ge matter of when he was baniſhed Zurich ; and it is by no means 
fact be fair or probable that he married again. It is Theodore Beza 
ſincere ? informs me of his being a widower : he even enters 

8 into the inſcrutable judgments of Providence, and aſ- 
637) Anno 1563 ſures us, in a Theological ſtyle, that the Divine juſtice 
fs IH = purſuing that wretch in his family, before his impiety 
na in Epiſtola ad was made public, his wife broke her neck. This 1s 
Czechovicium) 3 one part of Dudithius's objection. At wuxorem & 
Tigurinis pulſus gerd habebat ; to which Beza anſwers thus (39). 
elt.  Biblioth, De uxore falſum eſt, quod ex Bono Alciato ſiue quovis 
Anti-Jrinitar. ; TY z ates 
pope 3. alio cognowiſti. Fregerat enim collum horrendo Dei judicio 

| Ami impium ſenem perſequente, priuſqgam foras productum 
(38) Life of Car- e het ipfius ſcelus. Staniſlaus Lubienietſki (40) gives us 
dinal Commen- the following account of the latter part of Ochinus's 
don, Pag. 208. life. Ochinus retired into Moravia, and into Poland, 
where he was ftill within the reach of John Calvin's 
letters. He returned from Poland to Moravia, upon 
the edict of king Sigiſmund, who, in 1564, baniſhed 
(40) Hiſt. Refor- all thoſe who were called Tritheiſts, Arians, &c. 
mat. Polonice, Some gentlemen endeavoured to perſuade Ochinus to 
lib. ii, cap. iv, ſtay, but he anſwered them, that he was bound to 
fax. 110. See obey. the magiſtrates, and that he would obey them, 
liter Ran even tho' he were reduced to the neceſſity of bein 
Agar. Polonicsr. devoured by the wolves in the woods. While he 
MS. cap. xxwi, was upon the road, he was ſeized with the Plague 
apud Biblioth. at Pinczow ; where he met with many charitable 
nti-Trin. pag. offices from one of the bretheren, named Philip- 
f povius. His two ſons and his daughter (41) died of 
(41) Gratiani the Plague. But he recovered himſel and continuing 
ſays, on the con- his journey towards Moravia, died three weeks after 
trary, his two at Slavonia (42). Theſe are all the circumſtances we 
daughters and his have from Lubienietſki. I cannot find in any good 
. author that Ochinus was eyer in Tranſylvania: for 
(42) As I take Father Maimbourg, who affirms that he was, is not a 
it, we ought to ſufficient witneſs of it. He was forced, ſays he (43), 
read Slaucovia, to quit Poland. and after wandring fome time in 
Tranſylvania, he retired at laſt, oppreſſed with miſery 
(43) Hiſtory of and poverty, to a village, where be died of the Plague, 


Arianiſm, Tom, . | 
4 * 352. abandoned by all the world. own quate the biſhop of 


(29) Oper, Tom. 
III. pag. 190. 


3 


ra, fel, 40, 


publiſhed 


Amelia, who ſpeaks neither of that poverty, nor of 
his being thus univerſally forſaken ; but on the con- | 
trary aſſures us (44), that he died at the houſe of one of (44) Hiſtory of 
his old friends. He left a conſiderable fortune to his Cardinal Com- 
heirs, if we believe Theodore Beza. Ochinus . , . . ®*2%on, pay, 
familia non mediocri ſumptu circumducta tandem 
* obut, tam inops & egens ſcilicet, cui nec petere nec 
* accipere unquam Religio fuerat, ut plus ſane reli- 
* querit hæredibus quam bona collegii noſtri pars po. 
* hdeat (45). -- - - - Ochinus ... . . having brought up (45) Bera, in 
* his Family at a wery great expence, at laſt died, ſo bis Epiſtle to 
poor and low, as you muſt imagine of one who had Pudithus, Tim, 
© never made it any ſerupl» of conſcience either to aſt or F. 190. 
receive, that he left more money to his heirs, than a 
* great part put together of our college are worth.” This 
is the laſt fling he has at him in his anſwer to Dudi- 
thius : he never had been aſhamed either to aſk or re- 
ceive, and by that means had ſcraped together a great 
deal of money. 0 | 

[O] The circumſtances of his death are warioufly re- | 
lated.) Of this I 1 fe ſeveral proofs in _ e 
ceding remark, I ſhall here give another. The an- nignitate be ; 


nals of the Capuchins affirm, that he died a good mortem refquif- . | 


Catholic (46). And, on the contrary, others (47) make ſe, & href ab- 
him die, not only abandoned by all the world, aud in e- e 5 * wa g 
treme miſery, but alſo an Atheiſt. ; oafellane «. 
| Theophilus Raynaud tells us, that ſome people were denique vere pe- 
offended at him for writing, that Ochinus died miſe- nitentem obiilſe 
rably in the communion of the Arian Heretics, and Annales oe 
not a martyr at Geneva, repenting of his apoſtacy, yerſrun ii. 
Theſe people made their complaints to John de Mon- moniis affirmant, 
tecalier, general of the Capuchins. Which put that Spmdanus, ad 
general upon peruſing Raynaud's book (48) ; but he 47%. 1847, mn. 
met with nothing which appeared to him to deſerve 27 Ile quotes 
. . the Annals of 
cenſure. You may judge by this of the extravagant the Capuchins, 
humour of the Capuchins. They are angry if any one ad am. 1543. 
refuſes to credit their ſtory, that Bernardin Ochinus See the remark 
had a mind to return to their order, and that he was 4 
put to death for that reaſon. The author, of whom 
they complained to their general, obſerves, that in 
relating the unfortunate exit of this Heretic, he fol- 
lowed the narration of Andreas Fruſins ; and that (48) Intituled, 
Toffinianus, in the ſecond book of his Seraphic Hiſtory ; Jude poſteri, . 
Florimond de Remond, in the fifth chapter of the Poſtate d reibe 
third bcok of his Hiſtory of Hereſy ; and Artus of arr 
Munſter, in his Martyrology of the Franciſcans, under 
the fourth of January, paragraph 3d ; and in general, date he gives to 
all the writers who lived before the year 1630 (49), the Annals of | 


4 ; , | " 
have given the ſame account of the death of Ochi- the Capurhins, 
nus (50). compoſed by Bo- 

„verxius. 


[] He aurote ſeveral books ; a catalogue of which 
zs inſerted in the Bibliatheca of the Anti-Trinitarians.] (50) Ex Theoph. 


(47) Moreri is | 
one of them. 


He publiſhed ſix volumes of fermons in Italian; an Raynaudo, Syn- 


Expoſition on the Epiſtle of St Paul to the Romans; tagm: de Libris 
a commentary upon the Epiſtle to the Galatians 3 a PP 1% 4. 
treatiſe de Cana Domini contra Foachimui,t W-:|tphalum ; — 922 
Labyrinthi de Predeſtinatione & Libero Arbitrio ; tome the remark 
Apologues (51) : a dialogue about Purgatory,' &c. I [AA] breafir 
do not believe he publiſhed any thing in Latin; gůhe 
compoſed all his works in Italian, — afterwards met (51) . 
with tranſlators. Some of his works have been tranſ- ee — in- 
lated into ſeveral languages. It is not above one day to Hizh-Dutch, 
ſince I run over his Labyrinths tranſlated into Latin; by C6rifepber 
and they ſeemed to me to be the work of one who 7/4 
had a clear and penetrating head. There Ochinus 
ſhews, with great ſtrength of argument, that thoſe 
who ſtand up for free-will in the actions of men, in- 
volve themſelves in four great difficulties ; and that thoſe 
who make man a neceſſary agent, are equally gravelled 
with other four great difficulties : ſo that he forms 
eight labyrinths ; four againſt free-will, and four againſt 

| neceſſity. 


(40) Such is the 
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publiſhed for changing his religion [2,]. He inſcribed it to the Pope; and filled. it 
eee full of things altogether injurious to Popery. This piece met with an anſwer, The S*enderb, in 


Non difimu- 
(q) a : , " Supplementis In- 
due modo public acknowledgement he made is remarkable: he confeſſed in a preface, that if he dicis I, Hitoriz 
I der could have continued to preach the truth, as he had done. for ſome time, without Lutheran. 
6 obvelatum, the hazard of his life, he would ncyer have quitted the habit of his order (4); but (-) cum & ad 
-odiCALC 1 . . 
pre” 7» be that finding he had not courage enough to expoſe himſelf to martyrdom (c), he had eee 

. Obeundam 
preface te the f fled to the Proteſtants. They do him wrong who aſſure us, that he was the author fats en 


Sreacted in Beh, Of the book de tribus Impoſtoribus [R]. It is ſaid that he promiſed the cardinal de 4yprebenderet: 


| og a a | 5 5 In eadem Prefa- 
e Lorrain to convince the Proteſtant churches of twice twelve errors [S]. I find time. 4 
tea in Geri 


'" 1:45. Se that authors have oftentimes exaggerated what relates to Ochinus [T]. Mr Varillas 


neceſſity. He turns and winds all ways imaginable in 
order to find an out-let, and meeting with none, he 
concludes every time with a fervent prayer to Gov, 
that he would be pleaſed to deliver him from thoſe 


abyfles. However, in the ſequel of the work, he at- 
tempts to furniſh out-lets from this priſon ; but he 


concludes, that the only way is to ſay with Socrates, 
unum ſcio quod nihil ſcio. We ought to be ſilent, ſays 
he, and to think, that in points of that nature, Go p 


requires of us, neither the affirmative, nor the nega- 


tive. The title of the laſt chapter is this: Qua via 

ex omnibus ſupradictis Labyrinthis cito exiri poſit, que 

docta ignorantiæ via vocatur. De Aubigne mentions 

a book of Ochinus, which he repreſents as a very curi- 

(2) Conſefſion OUS piece. His words are theſe (52): firſt, tha? the 
Catholique ds ſervice ſhould be in French, provided ſome jeſts were 
Sancy, book ii, taken out, that would ſet the people a laughing ; as to 
chap. ii, pag. begin the maſs by an, &, and other abſurdites, which are 
2 5 wh handſomely and ſubtilly written by Bernard Ochinus in his 
wi, of the iſs treatiſe della Nativita della Mila ; as for the ornaments, 
book, pag. 346. that the moſt ridiculous ſhould be laid aſide; and as for 
| the reſt, it ſhould be anſwered, ſays Ochinus, that it is 

the LORD's Supper diſguiſed, which turned à nun, 

per parer pit ſanta, - - - i order to be more holy. To 

{peak properly, I fancy he ought to have ſaid not 

treatiſe but ſermon della Nativita della Mifja ; for in 

running over Ochinus's twelve ſermons upon the 


(53) Tranſlated Lo R Þ's Supper (53), I find the title of the ſeventh 


into Latin, and runs thus, Miſſæ tragædia, ac primum quomodo con- 
printed at Baſil, cepta, nata, baptizata fuerit, - - - The Tragedy of the 
eker. * Maſs, and jirft how it avas conceived, born, and baptized. 
ſame author, Sp: | 
cataque fuerit Miſſa, adeleveritque, & ornata, ditataque 

ad ſummam dignitatem præ ſtantiamque pervenerit. - = = 
How it bas maintained, educated, and brought up to 

it's dignity and ſplendor. The title of the ninth is, Miſſæ 
accuſatio ejuſdemque reſponſio, & adverſus cam atta. - - - 
The Accuſation and Defence of the Maſs, with the whole 
Trial The title of the tenth is, Sententia a Deo con- 

tra Miſſam lata. - - Me Sentence pronounced by GO D 
againſt the Maſs. This dramatic way of preaching 
ſavours too much of the genius of the Italians. Sleidan 
obſerves, that, in 1549, there appeared a bloody ſatire 
againſt Paul III, which was not compoſed by Ochinus, 
tho' his name was put in the title. He gives an ab- 
ſtract of it: Prius quam decederet libellus exiit Italicus 
wvehemens in illum atque gravis, titulo quidem Bernardini 
Ochini, ſed ab aliis, ut creditur, compoſitus cum prefa- 
tione ad Aſcanium Columnam quem ille profligarat (54). 


(54) Sleidan, 
Hiſt, &. xxi, 
fil. n. 60, 


werſſ, I have already taken notice of the thirty dialogues 


which were the cauſe of Ochinus's baniſhment : but I 
(55) He is miſta- muſt add here, that Mr Simon ſpeaks of them very 
ken in dating O- much to the purpoſe (55). He owns, that the author 
chinus's call to. does not openly declare his Anti-trinitarian Hereſies: 


. 5 ; * N he docs not there declare himſelf altogether an Unitarian ; 


in attributing the he 024y flates the arguments pro and con . . . . In the 


Life of Bullinger dialogue of the Trinity he produces at length the argu- 
to Melchior A- ents of the Catholics, and of the Anti-Trinitarians ; 
Lis 3 thoſe of the latter he puſhes very far, under pretence of 
by Joſias Siraler. anſwering them (56). Bullinger aſſures us (57), that 
] Simler, 4 5 8 : 
| | theſe dialogues were 3 in a aer u ar w_ 
5b) Simon, Hiſ- The apology he publiſhed for changing his religion. 
on Critique des ors the Een dat Fe ks 3 of it in this 
Nour, Tegzia manner: . Genevam appulſus apologiam de fuga ſua 
ap. tw, þ — * ad Pontificem ſcripſit, maledicentiis & calumiis in 
831. ſedem Apoſtolicam & Eccleſiam Catholicam Rom. 
refertiſſimam (58). - - Being arrived at Geneva, he 
175 Apud Box- © abrole an apology to the Pope for his flight, ſtuffed with 
orn. Hiſtor, U- reflexions and calumnies againſt the Apoſtolical See, and 


ad any, TE Catholic church of Rome. Cardinal John Peter Ca- 


raffa, who was afterwards Pope by the name of Paul IV, 

(58) Spondanus, Wrote an anſwer to Ochinus, which was inſerted 
. in the hiſtory of the Theatins. Contra Ochini apo- 

* logiam nonnulli ſtylum acuerunt; inter quos Joannes 


c 
* 
6 
Cc 
(1 
* 


The title of the eighth is, Juemadmodum nutrita edu- | 


has 


Petrus Caraffa Cardinalis Theatinus, qui deinde fuit 
Paulus Papa IV parzneticam egregiam ſcripſit epi- 
* ſtolam, quam Joannes Baptiſta Acerrarum Epiſcopus | 
Hiſtoriæ Theatinorum inſeruit (59). - - - - Some (59) Id. ib. Ses 
took up their pen againſt the apology of Ocbinus: among likewiſe Varil- 
whom Fohn Peter Craffa, cardinal of the order of las's Hiſtory of 
the Theatins, wwho was afterwards Pope Paul IV, _ ly, wy 
wrote an admirable E xhortatory Epiſtle, which Fohn oy N 
8 biſhop of Acerra, inſerted in the hiſtory of the 
eatins.” _ | 


[R] They do him wrong who afſure us that he wwas 


* 


the author of the book de tribus Impoſtoribus.] He who 


wrote the notes upon the Religio Medici does not af- 

firm it; he only doubts of it, neſcio an Bernardinus | 
Ochinus .... an alius hujus auctor ſit (60). - - - I (60) In Se. 
* know not whether Bernardus Ochinus . . . or fome other ix, pag. m. 

« perſon was the author of it. Micrælius alſo proceeds 126. 

no further (61), but Scavenius affirms it. See what 

Rhodius ſays upon this head (62) towards the end (5!) Notte, 
of Placcius's book de Scriptoribus Anommis. Among m. 863. . 
other things he declares, he does not know that ever | 
any objection was raiſed againſt the other twenty-nine (62) Pag. 33. 
dialogues of Ochinus. It is ſtrange that ſo learned 
a man as he ſhould ſay ſo. I have already (63) pro- (64) See the re- 
duced ſeveral inſtances which evince the contrary. marks [F]. 
[SJ Ii faid that he promiſed the cardinal de Lor- LH], and [KI. 
rain to convince the Pfoteſtant churches of . . . . errors.] | 
The matter of fact, as we have it from Simlerus, is 
this (64) ; Ochinus met the cardinal upon the road to 
Schaffhouſen, and told him he was ſo unhappy as to 
be baniſhed for a book, which he had writ with in- 
tent to vindicate, againſt the objections of the adver- 
ſaries, thirty difficult points of faith he had met with 
in the Reformed religion. He preſented the cardinal 
with ſome copies of his Dialogues, and prayed him to 
read them. We ſhall confider them, replied the cardi- 
nal, and if they do not pleaſe us, wwe ſhall throw them into 
the fire. Ochinus added, that he would engage to con- 
vince the Reformed churches of twenty-four. errors. 
Throw twenty of them afide, replied the cardinal, and 
the remainder will be but too many. Beza relates the fame 
fact, and gives it for certain ; but he carries the number 
of falſe doctrines much higher, which Ochinus pro- 
miſed to refute. This cardinal deſpiſed a monk, who 
relapſed ſo often into apoſtacy. Yix Baſilea egreſſo 

( quod narro ſcito me non ut rumorem incertum, ſed ut 
certam hiftoriam narrare ) occurrit Lotharingus Cardina- 

lis ex Italia rediens, cui ſeſe operamque ſuam omnem obtu-- 

lit, pollicitus ſeſe centum errores iſtorum inter quos tamdia © 
hefifjet hereticorum demonſtraturum. Sprevit hominem 
toties apoſtatam Cardinalis (65). | (65) Beza, ubi 
[ 7] Authors have oftentimes exaggerated what re- ſupra 
lates to Ochinus.) Beſides what I have hinted in other 

remarks (66), I ſhall add here, that they do not (66) The above 
faithfully repreſent his doctrine, when they ſay, with remarks [F] 
Gratiani, that he endeavoured to prove by examples, and and [H]. 


(64) In Vita Bul- | 
lingeri, el. 40. 


by arguments taken from Scripture and Politics, that it 


was proper every one ſhould endeavour to people the world, 
and beget a numerous family ; and that it is not only 
allowable, but a duty incumbent upon Chriftians to marry 
as many wives as they pleaſe (67). If you read the be- (67) Life of Car- 
ginning of his dialogue de Pohgamia, you will find dinal Commen- 
the ſtate of the queſtion to be this: A n who wiſhes don, pag. 211. 
for children, and is married to a wife barren, ſickly, 
and with whom he cannot agree, may he marry another 
avife without a divorce from the firſt ? Ochinus ſup- 
poſes that he is conſulted upon this caſe of conſcience ; 
he declares himſelf on the negative ſide: and, after 
putting into the mouth of the perſon, who conſults 
him,. the moſt plauſible arguments for a plurality of 
wives, and faintly returned ſome pretty good anſwers, 
concludes with adviſing him to have recourſe to prayer ; 
and aſſuring him, that, if he prays with faith to Gov 
for the gift of continence, he will obtain it; and in 


fine, 


392 


(s) Orat, III, 
pag. 91, 92, E- 
dit, 1696, See 
likewiſe, pag. 


505. 


OCHINUS. 


has told a great many falſities of this Ex-Capuchin [U], Mr Moreri has not 
always done him Juſtice [&]. Palearius (s) has beſtowed great encomiums upon this 


monk. 


fine, by telling him, that, if Gop does not grant him 


continence, nor the faith that is neceſſary for praying 


(68) Hiſt. of He- 
reſy, Boo xw1, 
pag. m. 65. 


for it with ſucceſs, he may, without fin, follow the 
inftin& which he will certainly know to come from 

Gop. Now, does this amount to a poſitive aſſertion, 
that the Goſpel commands Chriftians to marry as many 
noi ves as they pleaſe ? Doubtlels Ochinus is in an error, 
and introduces Enthuſiaſm ; but ſtill we muſt do juſtice 
to all the world, and own that there is a great deal 
of unfairneſs in the writings that mention his do- 
ctrine. 

[U] M. Varillas tells a great many falfities relating 
to this Ex-Capauchin.] We ſhall draw them up in di- 
ſtinct articles. | 

I. I do not doubt but his whole account of quarrels 
between Calvin and Ochinus is a romance, that he has 
either invented or ſtole: but I will warrant for truth 
that he is in error, when he affirms (68), that, at 

Geneva, Ochinus writ againſt the Trinity, and renewed 
the hereſy of the Arians .. . . and that he publiſhed upon 
that ſubject an hundred extravagances, in libels compoſed 


by him in Italian, and tranſlated by his friends into La- 


(69) That de 
Scandalis. 


ſion was not before 1562. 


(70) Beza, ubi 


ſupra. 


tin. This I can demonſtrate to be falſe. Ochinus 
left Geneva before 1547, as we are aſſured by the 
words of Sleidan quoted above. Calvin ſpeaks of 
him with an encomium in a book (69) he publiſhed in 
1550. He was not therefore at that time apprized of 
thoſe horrible hereſies of Ochinus ; and beſide, would 
an unfrocked Capuchin who had been known to ad- 


here to Tritheiſm or Arianiſm, have been ſent into Eng- 
land in 1547? But we need no other proof againſt 
Varillas, than the paſſages of Beza, which teſtify, that 


Ochinus concealed for a long time the hereſies he enter- 
tained in his mind, and that they were not diſcovered 
till the impreſſion of his dialogues. Now this impreſ- 
* Sceleratus hypocrita 
* Arianorum clandeſtinus fautor, polygamiz defenſor, 
© omnium Chriſtiane religionis dogmatum irriſor, 
* quum eo tandem audaciz erupiſſet ut ſua portenta in 
« publicum ederet (juſto ſane Dei judicio ne LaTERE 
diutius tantum malum poſſet) delatus ad Magiſtratum 
juſſus eſt e Tigurinorum agro faceſſere (70). - - - 
* This wicked hypocrite, the ſecret fawourer of Arianiſm, 
the patron of Polygamy, the e of all the doctrines 
* of the Chriſtian religion, when he had attained to that 
« pitch of inſolence as to publiſh his monſtrous opinions ( by 
the juſt judgment indeed of G O D, that ſo great a de- 
« gree of wickedneſs might no longer LIE CONCEALED), 
being carried before a magiſtrate . ..., was commanded 
to depart out of the canton of Zurich.” It is with theſe 
words that Beza begins his anſwer to Dudithius's com- 


plaints. This paſlage evidently proves, that the opi- 


(71) See his Life 
done by Joſias 
Simlerus, l. 
28 werſo, 39 


werſo, 


(72) Epiſt. 
h:xxi, Operum, 
Tom. iii, pag. 
295. 


(73) In Iconibus, 
in Petro Mar- 
tyre. 


(74) Varillas, 
ubi ſupra. 


nions of Ochinus were not diſcovered till his dialogues 
were printed. The friendſhip Bullinger (71) had for 
him till this edition, is another inconteſtable evidence 
of the ſame fact. Beza ſeldom mentions Ochinus, 
without taking notice that he was a long time a hypo- 
crite. Favit etiam illis, ſed N1iMIUM S ERO de- 
tectus, Bernardinus ille Ochinus, impuriſſimus hypo- 
« crita (72). - - - One favourer of theirs, but dif- 
* covered too late, awas that Bernardinus Ochinus, a 


* moſt abominable hypocrite.” When he ſays that Peter 


Martyr made a voyage to * ee in 1547, and 


that Ochinus accompanied him, he adds (73), Maxi- 
mi prius in Italia nominis monachus & Capucino- 
* rum (quos vocant) ordinis autor, idemque quod 
MULT1s demum ros annis patefecit, ſceleratus 
hypocrita. - - - A monk, formerly of great reputation 


* inltaly, and founder of the Capuchins ( as they are called), 


and who a great MANY YEARS after appeared to 
be a wicked hypocrite." 
II. Another fiction is this: 


* It is aſtoniſhing that 
Calvin contented himſelf with cauſing him to be ex- 
« pelled Geneva, and did not put him into the hands 
of juſtice to be burnt, as he ſince did Servetus for 
the fame crime (74).” Mr Varillas enquires into 
the reaſons of ſuch different conduct, and alledges two 
or three for it ; after which he adds, that Ochinus 
was baniſhed Geneva by a decree of the ſenate, and retired 
to Baſil. A man muſt have had a great deal of leiſure 
time upon his hands when he ſearches after reaſons for 
a chimera, He ſhould firſt have proved the fact, and 


In 


then have ſearched for the cauſes of it. Ochinus was 
not baniſhed Geneva, neither did he divulge his he- 
reſies there. 

III. Ar Bail (continues Varillas) he would have juf- 
ferred a long perſecution, becauſe Calwin's friends were 


very powerful there, if Bucer, who accommodated, him- 


felf to all forts of Heretics, had not procured him from 
the magiſtrates of Straſburg, the offer of a Diwvinity- 
chair, which he accepted. The ſame Bucer carried him 
and Vermilli along with him to England. I have neither 
time, nor the neceſſary books for gathering full evi- 
dence againſt this account of Varilias ; but I aſſure 
myſelf that men of reaſon will be fatisfied with Sleidan's 
ſilence. Would that famous Hiſtorian, who reſided at 
Straſburg, have contented himſelf, in E of Peter 
Martyr's and Ochinus's voyage to England, to ſay 
only (75), that the latter had retired to Geneva, and 
then to Augſburg ? Would not he have mentioned 
ſomething of that Divinity-chair, the Fer of which 
Bucer is faid to have procured from the magiſtrates of 
Straſburg, and which Ochinus is ſaid to have accepted! 
He does not forget to acquaint us in expreſs terms, 
that Peter Martyr had been profeſſor in the fame city. 
I have juſt now met with ſomething that is yet more 
convincing. Ochinus was at Augſburg in 1546, and 
preached there in Italian (76). As for Bucer's carrying 
Ochinus and Vermilli with him into England, it is a 
falihood 3 for Bucer did not go thither till 1549, 
whereas the other two went to England about the 
end of 1547. TR. „„ 

IV. The Duke of Somerſet . .... had no reaſon to be 
pleaſed with their conduft .... Ochinus vented, under- 
hand, his extravagant notions upon the myſtery of the Tri- 
nity (77).) This is a fact advanced at random, for which 
no proof can be brought; neither is it conſiſtent with 
the Elogium that one of the warmeſt Anti-Papiſts in 
England gives of Ochinus (78). | 

[IX] Mr Moreri has not always done him juſtice.] 
I. He is wrong in faying that Ochinus aſſumed the mo- 
naftic habit among the Capuchins about 1525 or 1526: 
he ſhould have faid 1534. II. It was not in 1543, 
bat in 1542, that Ochinus and Martyr forſook their or- 
der. III. No body that ever I heard of ever charge 
Ochinus with juſtifying Polygamy upon his own pri- 
vate account; or becauſe he avas not ſatisfied with one 
wife, and had a mind to marry other women. IV. And 
it is a falſe aſſertion, that, to juſtify his Libertiniſm and 
Incontinence, he gave out Polygamy to be lawful. When 
he publiſhed his dialogues, he was a widower and 
ſeventy-fix years of age (79). He had therefore no 
occaſion to preach up Polygamy to gratify his own 
paſſions. As he was a widower he might have mar- 
ried according to law ; and conſidering he was ſeventy- 
fix years of age, one wife would have cut him out 
more work than he could have done. He ought to 
have been contented, and to have eſteemed himſelf 
a very extraordinary man, if, at that age, he had 
been able to anſwer all the wants of one wife. So that 
it 1s without any manner of judgment, . and with ex- 
treme 1gnorance of all the circumſtances, that Moreri 
gives out that this man preached up that doctrine, with 
intent to juſtify his defire to have ſeveral wives. It 
is ſaid of ſome looſe Caſuiſts, that they did not indulge 
their own perſons ſo much as thoſe of others : and 
this we can affirm of ſome authors that have main- 
tained Polygamy. One Lyſerus (80) ſacrificed his 
time, his health, and his life, to the vindication of 
that doctrine; and yet had no occaſion for a plurality 
of wives, it being generally believed that he would 
have found enough to do with one. I would not be 
ſo unjuſt to affirm, that the author of the Lettres Pa- 
ſtorales was of the ſame mind with Lyſerus : it is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, that his morals are too looſe upon that 
head, and too favourable to incontinence. I ſpeak of 
the morals he has laid down, in endeavouring to ex- 
cuſe the reformers for allowing a landgrave of Heile 
to have two wives at one time (81). Now, of all mi- 
niſters, he is perhaps one who had the leaft perſonal 
occaſion for Polygamy. V. It is not true, that Ochi- 
nus made himſelt the head of thoſe infamous Libertines, 
who 7 by the name of Polygamites. "Theſe people ne- 
ver formed a ſet; and Ochinus left no E of 

1 | diſciples 


(75) Lib, ix, 
ad ann. 1547. 


(76) See Secken- 


dorf, Hiſt. of 
Lutheran, 6701 


iii, pag, 613. 


(77) Varillas, 
ubi ſupra, pag, 
6 ; 


(78) Deum im- 


mortalem, quale 


illi duo ſenes pe- 


regrini, quos in 


urbem veſtram 
recepiſtis (Le 


ſpeats to the citi. | 


Sens of Zurich) 
Petrus Martyr 
& Bernardinus 
Ochinus, Que 
duo lum maria? 
quorum alterum 
ſi aliæ haberent 


Eccleha, magno 


theſauro & orna- 
mento ditatæ & 
beatæ viderentur. 
Felix Anglia dum 
hec paria habuit, 
miſera dum ami- 
ſit. Balgus, 
Prefat. in Af, 
Rom, Pontifics 


(79) See, above, 
remark [L] · 


80) Ser the 
Nouv. de la Re- 
ubliq. des Let- 
= for Apr i 
1685, Art. 1h 


$1) See the ar. 
(Gn LUTHER, 
remark [R] 


(82) F l 
Remon- 
de I'He 
book 111, 
pag. m. 
204. 


(83) 14, 
293, 


(84) Id. 
296 5 20 


(85) TI 


when he 
to Engl; 


den- 


ge ar- 


HER, 
1 


(82) F lor. de 
Remond, Hiſt, 
de I Hereſie, 
book 111, ch. v, 
pag. m. 293, 
204. 


Reſcius the Polander informs us. 


OCHINUS. 


393 


In the firſt edition of this article there was nothing ſaid againſt F lorimend de 
Remond. Yet he 1s a writer who has not been exact with reſpe& to Ochinus [7]. 
It was on his authority that Bzovius ſaid, that the wife of this Monk was forced to 


turn laundreſs for bread [Z]. 


But he has enriched himſelf more amply with the 


ſpoils of the Anraliſt of the Capuchins. He borrows from him a long narration of 
the apoſtacy and pretended martyrdom of our Ochinus [A 4]. This deſerves to be 


conſidered. 


diſciples behind him, any more than Lyſerus. VI. It 
is falſe, that Ochinus retired from Germany to Tran- 
ſylvania; and yet falſer, that he made that retreat, 
becauſe he could not find means in Germany to ſatisfy his 
ambition and vanity. After having been baniſhed from 
Zurich, he fled to Baſil, from whence he was likewiſe 
baniſhed. He would have met with the ſame uſage 
in all the cities of the world where the miniſters had 
any intereſt : ſo that he had no choice left; the only 
way he had left was to march towards Poland, and throw 
himielf into the arms of the heretics in that part of 
the world. If Gop has not been merciful to him, 
thoſe who were ſo zealous in baniſhing him and pro- 
moting his exile, are accountable for the loſs of his 
ſoul. VII. He ſhould not have quoted Prateolus V. 
Polig. for he ſays not a word of Ochinus in that 
place. | | 

[] Fhlorimond de Remond .. . . has not been exact up- 
on the head of Ochinus.] He ſays (82) that this Monk 
quitted Geneva, and retired to Zurich, from whence 


he was ſoon after baniſhed as well as from Baſil; 7 


nohich Dudithius complains in his letter to Beza. This 
man, adds he, being expelled Switzerland, went from 
thence to Germany, and after that to Poland. He 
wrote a book of Polygamy, dedicated to king Sigiſmund II. 
That doctrine avas preached by him at Cracow, as 
All the female ſeæ in 
that country, took the alarm, as hot as the Roman dames 
of old, when deceived by young Papyrius. So that poor 
Ochinus, whom they charged with having left his wife 
at Geneva, though indeed ſhe had died of her fall, was 
conſtrained to fly the city, and retire to Tranſlvania. 
He publiſhed fome dialogues, that have ſince appeared in 
divers languages. Caſtalio tranſlated them into Latin. 


All this is full of anachroniſms and falſities; of which 


any one may be convinced by reading what I have 
ſaid, either againſt Spondanus or againſt Varillas, or 
againſt the other copiers of Florimond de Remond, 
who is the purveyor-general of the Roman catholic 
writers, who ſpeak of the reformers of the XVIth 


century. 


(83) 18, ib. Pag. 
23. 


picion. 


[Z}] «+ - . It was from him that Bzovius ſaid, that 
the wife of this Monk was . . . a laundreſi.] There is 
nothing that Florimond de Remond loves ſo much as 
to banter Monks wives. Let us ſee how he expreſſes 
himſelf upon the ſubject now before us. Their arrival 
at Zurich and Baſil, ſays he (83), ſpeaking of Peter 
Martyr and Bernardin Ochinus, gave ſome ground of ſuſ- 
The people ſurpriſed to ſee theſe tao preachers, 
ewhoſe names rung all over Italy, feared they might be fly 
Sinons that came creeping into their cities, with intent to 


form ſome treacherous deſgn, and to ſeduce the fouls they 


. had reformed. They were freed from this their jealouſy 


by Bernardin Ochinus's bringing along with him a hand- 
ſome young Italian wench, whom he had debauched under 
a promiſe of marriage; and by his habit, for inſtead of 
his former hairy garment he was dreſſed like a Hover: 
To enter into an indifſoluble contract with hereſy, he gave 
his hand to that girl, and married her. This is the Gor- 
dian knot which attaches ta this party thoſe whom the 
tranſports of pride and luſt ej ect out of convents. This 
Ochinus ſojourned ſome time at Geneva, with his wife, 
who was ſoon after forced to earn her bread by mean and 


abjee ſervices; for neither the one nor the other had 


(84) Id. ib. pag. 
296, 297. K 


(85) That is, 
when he went 
to England. 


brought with them much money. This was Madam Ochinus 
the laundreſs ...... (84) Martyr had brought along 
with him. (85) his Nun to alleviate his watchings and 
fatigues. He had not done like Ochinus, who, weary of 
his laundreſs, had made away with her: for, though 
Beza ſays ſhe broke her neck, calling to witneſs Alcia- 
tus, that other Arian who did ſo much miſchief in Poland, 
it wwas not without the ſuſpicion of Ochinus's having ac- 
celerated her end, which they would not inquire narrow- 
ly into, becauſe he had not yet declared himſelf an Arian, 
but behaved himſelf as a good brother in CHRIST. 
This is what Florimond has the aſſurance to ſay, 
without the allegation of any one proof, great or 
ſmall, and without citing any author whatſoever. 
This ſaves me the trouble of any farther criticiſm. 
VOL. IV. 


hazardous to carry the Viaticum to him, comforted him 


Bzovius (86) has copied faithfully, and word for (86) Bzovies, 
word, almoſt ſix pages (87) of the hiſtory of Peter Mar- Annal. Tom, xx, 
tyr and of Benardin Ochinus out of Florimond de Re- Y. 87, © ſe: 


| Pg d ann. 5 
mond (88). He has not forgot the paſſage which im- . | 


ports, That Martyr was poſſeſſed with the ſame paſſion thor, whom he 
abith Luther, transferring his dewotions upon theſe Nuns, copies. | 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe who throw off their mo- 20 
naſtic habit: And conſequently has fighed ever ſince for (37) 22 my 
theſe cloyftered laſſes, who by the help of their weils the _ 1 Flor 
better preſerve the beauty of their Complexion. But, he mond de Re- 
has not copied, which I wonder at, this other paſſage mond. 
(89), though Peter Martyr © was already very much | 
in years, yet not being able to bridle his luſt, he (88) Flor. de Re- 
* went to Geneva to meet a Nun, whom the ſame N 11 
paſſion had drawn out of her convent; namely, 2 F990 
© Catherine Meranda, one who was recommended to (89) 1d, ib. Pag. 
him, and whom accordingly he married. He would 297. 
© have no other but the ſpoil of monaſteries . . . . 
* Brentius attacked him very roughly; and Martyr 
© nettled at the boldneſs of Brentius, who had uſed 
him with no great meaſure of Chriſtianity, was pre- 
« paring a reply, when, worn out with the ſervices he 
* was obliged to perform for his new Nun, he ſicken- 
© ed and died in the ſame city of Zurich.” 
As for the reſt, if it was true that Ochinus paſſed 
the Alps with the woman who was afterwards his 
wife; we ought to judge charitably, that he only 
carried her along with him to Switzerland; becauſe 
he was apprehenſive ſhe would not meet with an op- 
portunity of getting out of Babylon. For he mutt 
have been guilty of too much folly and forecaſt, if he 
had thought it neceſſary to provide againſt the want 
of women in a reformed country. 'That ſcarcity 1s 
not to be feared there, any more than in any other 
climates; and he muſt have been perſwaded that in 
caſe marriage ſhould be neceſlary for him at the age of 
fifty-five, either to ſatisfy the deſire of nature, or to 
undeceive thoſe who might ſuſpe& that he ſtill main- 
tained the validity of his monaſtic vows, he would 
meet with officious perſons enough to procure him a 
wife. I believe we have no example of any converted 
Monk who continued a bachelor for want of finding 
a woman that he might marry. 
[AA] Bzovius borrows from the Annaliſt of the Ca- 
puchins, a long narration of the apoſtacy, and pretended 
martyrdom of Ochinus.] I ſhall here confine myſelf to 
what concerns his martyrdom. Bzovius repeating the 


very words of Zecharias Boverius, the author of the 


Annals of the Capuchins, relates, that Ochinus living 
at Geneva fell ill, and was troubled with great re- 
morſes, which obliged him to ſend: privately for a 
neighbouring curate ; to whom he confeſſed his fins, 
and defired to be re-united to the boſom of the Catho- 
lic church, as repenting of his departure from it, 


and of his having preached hereſy about fifteen years 
(90): 


The curate adminiſtered to him the ſacrament (90) Obſerve this 
of repentance ; and repreſented to him that he ought __ - mw 
to make a public recantation of his hereſies. Ochinus 8 oe 4 
promiſed to do it as ſoon as he ſhould recover; or if Geneva in 1557, 
he did not recover, to make a free declaration of his or thereabouts; 
converſion to his diſciples and viſiters. Upon this con- and we _ 
dition he was abſolved and re-united to the church. Pore, that He 
| . . p Was expelled Zu- 
He deſired to communicate; but the Prieſt finding it rich in 1563. 
with theſe words of St Auguſtin, creds & manducaſti, El 
believe and you have eaten it. The fick man quickly (91) Quare mor 
declared his converſion to the diſciples who came to illi nc gd te] 
ſee him, and earneſtly exhorted them to follow his Salto "5 10% 0c 
ann | geſtabant 
example in quitting the hereſies he had taught them. in lecto jacentem 
They thought at firſt he was light. headed; but finding & manus ad Cæ- 
afterwards that he was in earneſt, they gave notice of los eee 
it to the magiſtrates. The magiſtrates enjoined them 15, Wann. 4 
* vero eum Ma- 
to obſerve whether he perſiſted in thoſe ſentiments, giſtratus edicto 
and if he did, to kill him. The diſciples executed extra Urbem rap- 
their orders: for after hearing the fine diſcourſes he tatum, lapidibul- 
made to them concerning repentance, they ſtabbed him 13 
in his bed. Others affirm, that, by virtue of a de- © edunt, 


* i Bzowius, ad 
cree of the magiſtrates, he was dragged out of the ann. 1642, num, 


city and ſtoned (91). The Annalift of the Capuchins 68, pag. 96. 
5 G | alledges 


(98) Beza, in alledges the teſtimony of ſeven perſons, whoſe names Beza (95), this hypocriſy did not conſiſt in any return 
Iconibus, in Pe- and ftations he ſets down. The firſt of theſe ſeven to Popery, but in adopting the hereſy of the Anti- (95) That which 
tro Martyre. pyitneſſes is a Doge of Venice; and the reſt are perſons Trinitarians, &c. Pray % N notice with how little he wrote to Du. 
(93) Bzovius, ad conſiderable, either by birth or by the offices they judgment the Monks compile the Chronicles of their ithiut. See the 
ann, 92 um. bore in monaſteries. | But not one of them affirms any orders. There are expreſs and unexceptionable proofs remark [LI. 
70 thing otherwiſe than upon hear-ſay. To theſe teſti- that Ochinus fled to the ſectaries in Poland, and died 
(94) Theoph. monies the Annaliſt adds, what Theodore Beza own- in thoſe parts; and yet the Capuchins make no 
5 erer 2 1 ed (92), that at laſt Ochinus diſcovered himſelf to be ſcruple to publiſh, that he died a Roman Catholic 8 
Mrs * a great hypocrite (93); but, as Theophilus Raynaud martyr at Geneva, and think it very ſtrange we ſhould 8 =” 
aum. 23; pag. (94) has very well proved by a letter of Theodore doubt of it; as we have ſeen above (96). tion I” 25 
42. Apopompæi. | 
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(a) She was the 


A OCT AVIA, grand: niece of Julius Cæſar (a), and the ſiſter of Auguſtus, was 
Ofavius, and One of the moſt illuſtrious ladies of antient Rome. She was married firſt to Claudius 
een Marcellus, who was conſul in the year 704 of Rome, and died not long after the 
tius Balbus, and Peruſian war. Soon after his death ſhe married Marc Antony [A]; their common 
Marr of Falls friends having deſired this marriage (5) as a proper expedient to eſtabliſh and confirm 
Cœfar. the peace which was juſt concluded between Auguſtus and Marc Antony, This 
FR ng virtuous lady was very well qualified for producing ſo good an effect: but her huſband 
Sogn = gave himſelf up ſo entirely to his paſſion for Cleopatra, that nothing could prevail 
with him to hearken to reaſon. Before he fell into this ſlavery, his wife's counſels 
were very ſerviceable (c). He left her in Italy (d), after an interview with Auguſtus 
at Tarentum in the year 717, and returned into the Eaſt. Some time after ſhe ſet 
out, in order to meet him; and perceiving from his letters to her that he deſired 
ſhe would ſtop at Athens, ſhe accordingly ſtaid there, till ſhe ſaw plainly that he 
impoſed upon her. Upon this ſhe returned to Rome, and would not ſtir out of her 
huſband's houſe, though Auguſtus deſired it. She continued there, and took care of 
% Ib. p. 940. every thing juſt as it ſhe had been perfectly well ſatisfied with her huſband (e). She 
treated the children of Marc Antony and Fulvia with the ſame affection as before, 
(f) Ib. p. 947, and continued to educate them with equal vigilance (Ff). She would not have per- 
miitted, upon any account in the world the affronts ſhe received from Marc Antony 
(e) Ib. p. 940. to become the cauſe of a civil war (g); and from thence it was, that, when in 
0 W. 5. 543. obedience to his orders ſhe removed from his houſe, ſhe melted into tears (5), only 
becauſe ſhe ſaw ſhe ſhould be looked upon as one of the occaſions of the war. By 


A got. this her excellent conduct ſhe did her huſband much harm though againſt her 


(c) See the re- 05 15 
mark [4]. : 


(4) Plat. in An- 
tonio, pag. 932. 


(8) Ib. 
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(t) Plut. in An- 
ton. pag. 929, 
930. 


(2) Dio, 110. 
xlvuiii, pag. m. 
429, ad ann. 
714. 


pag. 929, F. 


(4) 713 accord- 
ing to Calviſius. 


(5) See Dio, ib. 
xlix, ſub fin, 


[A] Soon after her firſt huſband's death ſhe married 
Marc Antony.) The Roman laws prohibited widows 


to marry during the firſt ten months of their widow- 


hood; but Octavia had a diſpenſation from that rule 
by a decree of the ſenate (1). This the publick good 


required; for there was but too much reaſon to fear 


that Marc Antony and Auguſtus would quarrel for 
ever, and perpetuate the civil war, unleſs peace were 
eſtabliſned between them by ſome good mediator; and 
no expedient appeared ſo proper to form this happy 
mediation, as the marriage of Marc Antony with Octa- 
via. Upon this account the marriage was haſtened, 
without even waiting till Octavia was brought to bed 
(2). Every thing was hoped for from her prudence 


and beauty. Tourov Aν,eLs can BvTo T0 Ye 


o / * 5 / . 2 | / / 
pov, #ATICOVTEs Thy OrTapiav, £71 KANAEL To. 
1% ONLYOTHTh, 194 VSV Ey0uTal, ls TauTd To 
AT] TA payout, nai rep xbeicas, ws eius, 
To1auTyv Teske, TAaTAY Tpayparw! avTols 
ToTipIaAv fotofhai rat ovynpaciy, Has nuptias 
ſuaſerunt omnes, quod Octaviam ſperarent, quæ ex- 


cellentiæ formæ gravitatem & prudentiam habebat ad- 


junctam, ubi Antonio conjuncta eſſet, atque ut talis 
foemina haud dubie ab eo adamata, omnium rerum 


ipſis ſalutem & concordiam allaturam (3). All a- 
greed in promoting this marriage, out of a perſwaſion, 


that Octavia, who was as prudent and grave as ſhe was 
beautiful, by being married to Antony, muſt needs be be- 
loved by him for thoſe admirable qualities, and conſe- 


' quently conclude a general and laſting peace. This mar- 


riage was conſummated in the year 714 (4). Three 
years after they ſaw the accompliſhment of the hopes 
they had conceived. Auguſtus waged war with the 
ſon of Pompey, and wanted ſuccoyrs from Antony. 


Antony came from the Eaft to Italy, with a much 


greater intent to inform himſelf of the ſtate of affairs, 
and to take advantage of this juncture, than to ſecond 
Auguſtus. Their correſpondence grew colder and 
colder every day : they complained one of another, 
and their jealouſies were like to have run higher; but 
Octavia dexterouſly ſtruck in to reconcile them, and 
compaſſed her end (5). Plutarch is much more cir- 
cumſtantial in his account of this than Dion: he re- 
lates, that after theſe Triumviri had made peace with 


tion (8). will (i); for the people obſerving that he preferred to her ſuch a woman as 


Cleopatra 


Pompey's ſon, one ſtaid in Italy, and the other went 
to Greece with Octavia his wife. He paſſed the win- 
ter with her at Athens; and being incenſed againſt 
Auguſtus by ſome ill reports, ſet ſail for Italy; and be- 
ing denied entrance into the haven of Brunduſium, put 
into Tarentum; from whence he ſent Octavia to Augu- 
ſtus. The lady met her brother on the road, and affect- 
ed him in ſuch a moving manner, that he went entire- 


ly reconciled to Tarentum. The interview between 


the two brothers-in-law was attended with a thouſand 
demonſtrations of friendſhip. Plutarch's words are theſe : 
"H os artavTioacoa nal dd Kaioopt, ual - 
PaAaBsoa , Exfivs e e AyfITTAY nail Mai- 


xn WETUY Xav%, mOAAd moTVIOvn le m 


Ad Jeopivrn wy Tepiid'eiv auTiVv © paraptoTte 
ru YuVaikos &NawTarl YEroutrn. vov pev 
Yee anavTas avipoTs tis auT1Vv dro BAimels, ad- 
TokcaToper Juoiv, Ts pev YuValta, Ts Ie dd 


env S. EL Ss Td xeigw upaThoars, ( nat 


%%% TOA (405, VjaaV ν,ỹ dInAov GTw hi 
y pT minpwTHI, Td ed Nt dppoTipes 
alata TouTois iminaaclels 6 Kaioap, nxev elpn- 
vitas ers Tapavra. Hec occurrens Cefari in itine- 
nere, adjunctis illius amicis Agrippa & Mzcenate, con- 
venit eum. Multis autem oravit queſtibus ne permit- 
teret ex fortunatiſſima fœmina miſerrimam ſe evadere. 
Nunc enim omnes mortales ait ſuſpicere ſe duorum Im- 
peratorum alterius conjugem alterius ſororem. Quod 
fi deteriora conſilia, inquit, valuerunt, & extiterit 
bellum: utri veſtrum, incertum eſt, in fatis ſit vincere 


an vinci; mea vero ſors utrinque erit miſera. His 
fractus Cæſar venit pacatus Tarentum (6). - - - - Ha- 


ving met with Ceſar upon the road, ſhe had a conference 
with him and his friends Agrippa and Mecenas. She in- 
treated him, with much lamentation, not to ſuffer her to 
become, from the moſt fortunate, the moſt wretched of 
her ſex. For, ſays ſhe, all the world now confider, me as 
related to two emperors, the wife of one, and ſiſter of the 
other. But if evil counſels ſhould prevail, and a war 


ſhould commence ; it is uncertain which of your fortunes 


it may be to conquer or be conquered, but it muſt be 


mine both aways to be miſerable. Ceſar quite overcome 


by theſe arguments came pacified to Tarentum. 


[BJ] They 
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Cleopatra [B], conceived a very great indignation and contempt for him. This war, as 


every one knows, ended in the entire ruin of Marc Antony, Fortune ſeemed to 
Octavia the higheſt pitch of human felicity. 


promiſe 
She had a very deſerving ſon, who 


married the daughter of Auguſtus, and was looked upon as the preſumptive heir of 
the empire. But he died in the flower of his age [C]; which proved fo ſevere a 


[B] They conceived great indignation againſt * 
upon finding that he preferred to her ſuch a woman as 
Clopatra.] Thoſe who had ſeen Cleopatra deplored, 
above all others, Marc Antony's infatuation, becauſe 
they found her neither ſo young nor ſo handſome as 
Octavia, He therefore diſcovered a great deal of folly 
in not giving the preference to Octavia, who infinitely 
ſurpaſſed the other in virtue and wiſdom, Po- 
uit Is @KTEpov 8% Exeivny dAA AVTE@V10V, 
kai WANG of KASOTATAa EwpakoTes, UTE N 
Ati TH; OrTaPlas T4 won Jiagepsoav. Populum 
wero Romanum miſerebat non ita illius (Octaviæ) ut 
Antonii, atque impenſius eos qui Cleopatram widerant, 
neque forma Otavie neque etatis flore præcellentem (7). 


The high efteem they had for Octavia, who did all the 
good offices ſhe could to her huſband's children and 
friends, without reſenting his affronts, did Marc Anto- 


ty a great deal of harm; inſomuch, that, contra- 
ry to her intention, this illuſtrious lady expoſed 
him extremely to the hatred of the Romans. 
"Aura C FBAaTTE Lid, T A ,,ẽb H- 
de D Edimor tyureire TorauThv. Enim vero 
hiſce rebus offecit invita Antonio. Invidia namque fla- 


grabat, quod talem faminam wiolaret (8). Accordingly 


it is ſaid that Auguftus conſented to Oftavia's voyage 


to her huſband, only out of hopes that he would put 


ſome great affront upon her; and he k $w very well 
that ſuch an affront would paſs for a ſufficient ground 


for renewing the war. To this, we may add, that 


he did not doubt but it would complete the indigna- 
tion of the people of Rome againſt Marc Antony. 
EY de baun BNN OrTalas TATA! 
b A Uο᷑ EmeTpin,s Kaioap, ws of lug 
N , &n Exeivh yaptt 5 e, M dr He- 
pruÞprobeloa ral raTapinnicion, mpis T - 
Rome inſtitu- 


enti ad Antonium nawigare Oftavie annuit Cæſar, non, 


ut plerique tradunt, quo illi indulgeret: verum quo con- 


tumelia affeta deſpectague colorem præberet bello movendo 


| (0) Ib. P. 940, 
B . 


honeflum (9). Whatever good opinion Cleopatra might 
have of her own charms, ſhe was extremely apprehen- 


five of thoſe of Octavia; and for that reaſon had 


recourſe to the deepeſt artifices to hinder Marc 
Antony from ſuffering her to come near him. 


Aio8opirn Ss 1 KneomdTpe Tiv Oxrapliav opens 
p auTh, x gg un Ts Tpors Th 


 geuveTuTi Kai Ty Kaioapos Suvaye ——_— 


Ar,, &1v2.% 05 


(10) Ibid, C. 


(11) Compare 
what Heloiſa 
faid above, in 
the remark [U] 
of her article, 


ern 7% nal yloviv opraciv nat Onpatever 
r 18 avdpos, S avTh mpoderoitiTo TE Av- 
At Cleopatra conferre ſecum pedem animadwver- 
tens Oftaviam, weritaque ne cum gravitate morum & 


Cæ ſaris potentia placidam adjungens conſuetudinem & An- 


 tonii obſervantiam, inſuperabilis eſet & ſemel potiretur 


viro, deperire fimulabat ſe Antonii amore (10). She 


made her galant believe that ſhe could not live if he 


left her : ſhe took care to repreſent to him, that it 
was enough for Octavia to be a lawful wife, while 
Cleopatra, the queen of ſo great a people, bore only the 
name of his concubine : a name which ſhe could wil- 
lingly bear (11), provided that Marc Antony's 
abſence might not throw her into deſpair. *Ox- 
The, wav + .- +70 This tis ovouuet Kap- 
Tso0a!r Kaconarpay , ToozToV aviporor Ba” 
TIX&LETav, tpouen!v, AVTovis kenciolNar ral 
Toovopues TETO ih OSU el ↄ α⏑,ui dTratisv aus o- 


p exeivoy Fest nas gun, dmeaaurouerny d 


(12) Plut. ibid. 
Pag. 942, D. 


(13) Hö N 
rds 32 Our 
Bi 4 4 u- 


Tu Jia xVotig. 


ovan interprete 
Qavia timens 
reconciliationem. 


Id. ib, f 
F. Pag 941. 


TsTs Y mepiBtaocerlat Octaviam enim. . no- 
mine frui uxoris. Cleopatram vero, tam multorum Re- 


ginam mortalium, pellicem Antonii nominari: 7 eam 
7 


hoc defugere vel dedignari nomen quoad aſpicere illum & 
una liceat viwere: quo fi orbaretur non ducturam ultra 
fpiritum (12). Marc Antony's friends adviſed him to 
ſend Cleopatra back to Egypt, ſhe having followed 
him to Epheſus when every thing was preparing for 
the laſt rupture : but ſhe faring that Octavia would 
once more reconcile her brother to her huſband (13), 
found out a man who perſuaded Antony to carry her 
a long with him wherever he went. Her emulation 
was fo ſtrong, that, coming to Athens, where Octavia 


3 


un, nas KpaThoy masrd- 


_ blow 


had been received with very diſtinguiſhing marks of 
honour, ſhe was very liberal to the people in hopes 
to obtain the like (14). 

LC] Her fon died in the flower of his age. 
name was Marcus Claudius Marcellus ; and his el 
is inſerted in the ZEneid with ſo much ſkill, and fo 
admirably well turned, that no reader can be fo ſtupid 
as not to be moved with it. I have read it above a 
hundred times, and always with tranſports of admi- 
ration: and now that I read it once more in tranſcrib- 
ing it here, I think it finer than it ever appeared to 
me before. Several excellent judges have aſſured me 
that they are of the ſame mind. I doubt not therefore 


but I ſhall be pardoned for giving it here entire. 


Atque hic ZEneas (una namque ire videbat 
Egregium forma juvenem, & fulgentibus armis ; 
Sed frons læta parùm, & dejecto lumina vultu) 
Quis, pater, ille virum qui fic comitatur euntem ? 
Filius? anne aliquis magna de ſtirpe nepotum ? 
Wu 8 circa comitum ! quantum inſtar in ipſo 
e! OED 
Sed nox atra caput triſti circumvolat umbra. 
Tum pater Anchiſes lacrymis ingreſſus obortis : 

O nate, ingentem luctum ne quære tuorum : 

Oſtendent terris hunc tantum fata; neque ultra 
Eſte ſinent: nimium vobis Romana pro pago 
Viſa potens, Superi, propria hxc ſi dona fuiſſent. 
Quantos ille virim magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus! vel quæ, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum umulum przterlabere recentem 

Nec puer Iliacà quiſquam de gente Latinos 

In tantum ſpe tollet avos: nec Romula quondam 
Ullo ſe tantum tellus jactabit alumno. | 
Heu pietas ! heu priſca fides! invictaque bello 
Dextera ! non illi quiſquam ſe impune tuliſſet 
Obvius armato ; ſeu chm pedes iret in hoſtem ; - 
Seu ſpumantis equi foderet calcaribus armos. 

Heu miſerande puer! fi qua fata aſpera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris: manibus date lilia plenis: 
Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His ſaltem accumulem donis, & fungar inani 
Munere (15). 0 2) 


LEneas, here, beheld, of form Divine, 
A godlike youth, in glitt'ring armour ſhine : 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace; 

| But gloomy were his eyes, dijected was his face. 
He ſaw and æuond ring aſt d his airy guide, 


395 


(74) Ib. P. 94% 
His C 


(15) Virgil. - 
neid. hb, VI, 
ver. 860, & ſq. 


What, and of whence was be, who preſs d the hero's | 


ide? | 
His ſon, or one of his illuftrious name? 
How like the former, and almoſt the ſame ! 
Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around : 
All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhouting ſound. 
But how'ring miſts around his brows are ſpread, 
And night, with ſable ſhades involves his head. 

Seek not to know (the ghoſt replied with tears 
The forrows of thy fons, in future years. 

This youth ( the bliſsful wifion of a day) 

Shall juſt be ſbeaun on earth, and ſnatch'd anay. 
The gods too high had raiſed the Roman ſtate, 

Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 
What groans of men ſhall fill the Martian field! 
How fierce a blaze his flaming Pile ſhall yield! 
What fim ral pomp, ſhall floating Tiber ſee, 

When rifing from his bed, he views the ſad folemnity! ! 
No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give : | 
No youth afford ſo great @ cauſe to grieve. 


The 
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396 OCT AVIA. 
blow to the mother, that ſhe remained ever after inconſolable [DJ. She gave herſelf 


(#) Dio, I. l, Up entirely to ſolitude, and to a terrible melancholy all the reſt of her days. She died in 
pag. 625. the year 744 (K), leaving two daughters by Marc Antony, who were married very 


ce ANTONIA, are miſtaken. | 


The Trojan honour, and the Roman boaſt ; 
Admir'd when living, ant ador'd avhen bft ! 
Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 

No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 

Shall dare thee foot to foot, with ford and ſhield. 
Much leſs, in arms, oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 


When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy framing horſe. 
Ah ! cou'dft thou break through fate's ſevere decree, 
A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee ! | 
Full caniſters of fragant lilies bring, 
Mix d with the purple roſes of the ſpring ; 
Let me wvith fun'ral flowers his body ftrow, 
This gift which parents to their children owe, 
This unavailing gift I may at leaſt beſtow. 


DRY DEN. 


The recital of theſe verſes made the Emperor and Octa- 
via melt into tears; and Virgil was obliged to acquaint 
them that he was come to the end of the book, other- 
wiſe they would have ſtopped his reading. He was 
(16) Et conſtat liberally rewarded for them (16). Others fay, Octa- 
hunc librum tan- via ſwooned away at the words, Tu Marcellus eris, and 
ta pronuntiatione was brought to herſelf again with great difficulty. She 
3 & Octa- ordered the Poet a good ſum for each verſe (1 7). 
pcs ut getu Marcellus died in the 73 iſt year of Rome (18). All 
nimio imperarent authors agree that he was very young; but few give 
ſilentium: niſi his exact age. Propertius indeed has done it (19), and 
Viręilus finem he allots him twenty years of age, in which point he 
eſſe dixiſſet, qui jg more to be credited than Servius, who makes him 
pro hoc ære gra- ; | | 3 . : 
vi donatus eſt, but eighteen (20). Glandorp is miſtaken in affirmin 
id eſt, maſſis. that Servius makes him twenty-three (21). In another 
Serwius, in Vir- place (22), without citing any author, he aſſerts, that 
gil. Ar. lib. vi, Marcellus died at the age of twenty-four. ö 
e. [D] She remained ever after inconſolable.] The cir- 


(47) Tres omni- cumſtances of her affliction were, in my opinion, well 


no libros recita- Worth the notice of all Hiſtorians who have occaſion 
vit, ſecundum vi- to mention her and her ſon: for they have a chara- 
delicet, quartum cter of ſingularity which has all the appearance of 
& ſextum 3 ſed ſomething very extraordinary. Octavia became ſuch 


ipue ob : 
8 a man- hater that ſhe courted nothing but ſolitude ; the 


cum recitationi very glory of her brother was a trouble to her. The 


intereſſet, ad il- being a mother was enough to make one become the 


los de filio ſuo ; * 1: . l 4 * 
rl Ty Mor. object of her indignation. She kept no picture of 


. her ſon, and would not ſuffer any one to ſpeak of him, 


ciſſe fertur, atque rejecting all the verſes that were made upon him 
gre refocillata, (243). Seneca is the only author who informs us of theſe 


ena ſeſtertia pro circumſtances. He is ſo very particular upon this ſub- 


Viele Ja iat. ject that it will not be improper to tranſcribe his 


Ft. Danatus, in words. Octavia Marcellum, cui & avunculus & ſocer 
Vita Virgilii, * incumbere cœperat, in quem onus imperii reclinare: 


| * adoleſcentem animo alacrem, ingenio potentem ; 
(18) Dio, Jb. © fed & frugalitatis continentiæque in illis aut annis 
lis, circa fir. © aut opibus non mediocriter admirandum ; patientem 
* laborum, voluptatibus alienum ; quantumcumque im- 


. Vir. 5. ponere illi avunculus, & (ut ita dicam) inædificare 
iii. voluiſſet, laturum. Bene legerat nulli ceſſura pon- 


deri fundamenta. Nullum finem, per omne vitz 

(20) Servius, ubi © ſuz tempus, flendi gemendique fecit : nec ullas admi- 
ſupra. * fit voces, falutare aliquid afferentes : ne avocari 
* quidem ſe paſſa eſt. Intenta in unam rem, & 
toto animo affixa, talis per omnem vitam fuit, qua- 
lis in funere: non dico non auſa conſurgere, ſed al- 
© levari recuſans: ſecundam orbitatem judicans, lacri- 
(22) Ib. p. 434. mas omittere. Nullam habere imaginem filii cariſ- 
« ſimi voluit, nullam ſibi fieri de illo mentionem. O- 


(21) Glandorp. 
Onomaſt, page. 
233. 


(23) This does © derat omnes matres, & in Liviam maximè furebat : 


3 ns «* quia videbatur ad illius filium tranſiſſe, ſibi promiſ- 
ene ler, 2 5 felicitas. Tenebris & ſolitudini familiariſſima; 
preceding re- ne ad fratrem quidem reſpiciens, carmina celebran- 


mark. d Marcelli memoriz compoſita, alioſque ſtudiorum 


© honores rejecit, & aures ſuas adverſus omne ſolatium 

clauſit, a ſolemnibus officiis ſeducta, & ipſam mag- 

« nitudinis fraternæ nimis circumlucentem fortunam 

exoſa, defodit ſe, & abdidit. Aſſidentibus liberis, 

* nepotibus, lugubrem veſtem non depoſuit ; non ſine 

# contumelia omnium ſuorum, quibus ſalvis orba ſibi 
3 


Ot the we advantageouſly (1), They who ſay ſhe had not the ſame mother with Auguſtus [A], 


« videbatur (24). - - Octavia continued- all her life 
| * 7 (24) Seneca, 
* long lamenting and bewailing Marcellus, upon whom his Conſol. ad Afar. 
uncle and father-in-law had begun to rely fir his ſucceſꝭ ciam, cap, ii, 
© for in the empire, a youth of a chearful diſpoſition, and Pab. m. 736, 
* great parts: but frugal and temperate to a degree 737. 
« awhich in his years and ſtation is not a little to be ad- 
« mired; patient under fatigues, and averſe to pleaſures ; 


© and able to bear all that his uncle intended to lay, and 


* (if I may fo ſay) build upon him. He had laid ſo 
good a foundation that nothing could ſhake, Neither 
* would ſhe permit any body to comfort her, or ſuffer her- 

« ſelf to be diverted. Being intent upon this one thing, and 
Her whole mind, taken up with it, ſhe appeared thro' 

© the whole courſe of her life, as if ſhe had been at a fu- 

«* neral : I do not ſay not daring to riſe, but refuſing to 

« be lifted up: 22 her boſs to be renewed, if her 

* tears avere to be interrupted. She would hawe no picture 

© of her favourite ſon, nor allow him to be mentioned to 
Her. She hated all mothers, and moſt of all raved a- 

« gainſt Livia ; becauſe her promiſed happineſs ſeemed to 
« be transferred upon her ſon. She courted darkneſs and 

« ſolitude ; not ſo much as regarding her brother: ſhe re- 
jected all werſes compoſed in memory of Marcellus, and 
all other ſuch honours 3 and fhut her ears againſt all 
conſolation ; retiring from all fort of ſolemnities, and 
hating even her brother's too ſhining greatneſs, ſhe hid 
and buried herſelf. She appeared in deeeh mourning, 
even in tha preſence of her children, and grand-children, 
awhich gave great offence to her family, as it had an 
appearance of her thinking herſelf deprived of them awhile 
they avere living and in health.) | 
[E] They who ſay, ſhe had not the ſame mother cwith 
Auguſtus are miſtaken.) Plutarch is guilty of this mi- 
ſtake : he takes our Octavia to have been the daugh- 
ter of Ancharia, the firſt wife of Caius Octavius, and 
Atia the ſecond wife of this Octavius to have been mo- 
mother of Auguſtus (25). But there are ſeveral reaſons /,. plut. 


„ wm EY os 9 


in An- 


to evince the contrary. Glandorp (26) furniſhes us tonio, pay. 929, 


with two very good ones : the firſt 15 grounded upon 

a paſſage of Cicero, and the ſecond upon a paſſage of 

Dion. The latter ſays, that Caius Marcellus preferred (29) ee 
to the conſulſhip in the year 703 (27), was an enemy 86. e 
to Julius Cæſar, tho' he was his kinſman. IT Kai- 

ops naimep e emiyapias mpoginaev tyBpos Rv. (27) According 
Cæſaris quamquam cum eo ipſi affinitas intercedebat, ini- to others in 504. 
micus erat (28). Now that kindred or relation ſprung 


from the marriage of this Marcellus with Octavia; e bh, 
ſo that his wife muſt have been the daughter of Atia ; * „ 100: 


for had ſhe been the daughter of Ancharia ſhe could 


not have been related to Julius Cæſar. If Glandorp 

had confirmed this by a paſſage out of Suetonius, he 

had rendered his proof demonſtrative. Suetonius tells 

us, that Julius Cæſar had a mind to give Octavia, the 

wife of Caius Marcellus, and grand-child to his ſiſter, 

in marriage to Pompey. Ad retinendam autem Pom- 

peji neceſſitudinem ac voluntatem, Oftaviam ſororis ſue 

neptem que C. Marcello nupta erat, conditione ei detulit | 

(29). As for the paſſage of Cicero, it imports, that (20) Sueton. in 
Lucius Philippus was married to a woman of Aricia, Care, cap. 
whoſe daughter had been married to Caius Marcellus. xx». 

This wife of Lucius Philippus was the mother of Au- 

guſtus (30); ſo that it is inconteſtable that the wife of (zo) Sveton. in 
Caius Marcellus was ſiſter by the mother-ſide to that Auguſt. c. 1. 
emperor : for, to uſe the words of a Journaliſt, Ir will _ 
never enter into any perſon's head whatever, to imagine 

it to be falſe, that the wife of this Marcellus was the 

daughter of the wife of that Philip, fnce it is contrary 

to common ſenſe, that Cicero ſhauld advance ſuch a thing 

before the ſenate, without being well aſſured of the truth 

of it (31). It 1s in the third Philippic that Cicero (31) Novv. & | 
has that paſſage ; and undoubtly Lucius Philippus and Rep. des Leturs, 
Caius Marcellus were preſent when he ſpoke it, as for Jure 1685, 
Mr Perizonius obſerves (32). Sed hoc clariſſimi viri %. I. Fb. 

* viderint, L. Philippus qui habet Aricinam uxorem, 9?” 

C. Marcellus qui Aricinæ filiam : quos certo ſcio „ Animade. 
« dignitatis optimarum feminarum non pœnitere (33). Hit. pag. 116- 
But let thoſe illuſtrious men anſwer to this point 5 
I. Philippus auho married an Arician wife, and C. (33) Cicero, Pur 


Marcellus who married the daughter of an Arician : lipp. Il, T. 


* » 2 . . 7 2. 
auh am ver ſure have no mean opinion of the dig ni u. 78 


* ty of thoſe excellent women.” This is the concluſion of 
Ciecro's 
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tus eſſet. Arci- 


d. © clare himſelf candidate for the conſulſhip died ſuddenly, 


na mater. 161d, 


page 78 Is 


(45) Sueton- in 


Auguft, caps tv. 


(46) Jacob. Pe- 


rizonius, Ani- 


madverſ. Hiſto- 


ric. fage 116, 


& ſeq. 


(37) Nouv. de la 
Repub. des Lett. 


ubi ſupra. 


(38) paulus 


Manutius, in 


Cicer. Philipp. 
III, pag. m. 
732, 
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Octavius, and grounded upon his mother's being born 
in Aricia (34). Suetonius's evidence 1s poſitive againſt 
Plutarch: * Decedens Macedonia (C. Odavius) prius 
* quam profiteri ſe candidatum conſulatus poſſet, 
© morte obiit repentina, ſuperſtitibus liberis, Octavia 
< majore, quam ex Ancharia, & Octavia minore, item 
* Auguſto, quos ex Atia tulerat (35). - - - Caius Octa- 
© wins departing from Macedonia, before he could de- 
« leaving behind him Octavia the elder, his daughter by 
* Ancharia, and Ofawvia the younger, and Auguſtus, his 


© children by Atia. See Mr Perizonius, who has ſet 


all theſe arguments in a clear light, in order to ſhew 
the error of Plutarch, adopted Þy Antonius Auguſti- 
nus, by Juſtus Lipſius, and ſome other learned men 
36). The author of the Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres, has inſiſted at large upon this criticiſm, in 
giving an abſtract of Perizonius's book. But he has 
made a conſiderable miſtake in ſaying that Marcellus's 
wife was the daughter of Aricina (37). This expreſſion 
imports, that Aricina was the name of that lady's fa- 
mily, which is very falſe, it being only an epithet 
given her in regard to her native country Aricia. The 


— 


learned Manutius pretends, that the mother of Octavia 


was not born in that place, and wonders how ſhe came 
to be deſcribed by that addition. Miror autem A- 
* ricinam Atiam eſſe dictam, cum nec ipſa nec pater 


_ © ejus Balbus Ariciæ natus eſſet, fuit enim, Suetonio 


© teſte, paterna ſtirpe Aricinus (38). - - - - Tam ſur- 


© prized that Atia ſhould be called an Arician, when 


neither ſhe nor her father Balbus was born in Aricia, 


for he aas, if we believe Suetonius, an Arician by 


* the father”s fide.” But he is under a great miſtake ; for 
if Atius and his daughter had not been of Aricia, 
Cicero would not have overlooked ſuch a fair plea to 
diſprove Marc Antony, who upbraided Octavia's mo- 
ther with being born in that place. He was too well 
verſed in the art of refuting, and too dexterous in 
taking advantage of the leaſt circumſtances, to ſuffer 


his adverſary to run away with a falſity of this nature. 


Since therefore he grants the matter of fact, and only 


| refutes the conſequence which Marc Antony drew from 


(39) Moreri of- 


it, we need not doubt but that Manutius in this place 


has made a very falſe remark. But it may be aſked 


what ſhall we do with the paſſage of Suetonius? I 


_ anſwer, that Suetonius's phraſe in this place is of a 


piece with a way of ſpeaking uſual among the French 
writers. They ſay that ſuch a one is or:ginazre (origi- 
nally) of ſuch a place (39) 3 by which expreſſion they 


ten makes uſe of mean, that not only his anceſtors, but himſelf was 


this expreſſion, 


(1) Tacit. An- 
nal. lib. xi, 


(ap, lxiv. 


(2) Ib. Ib. xii, 
cap. lui 


born there. I own indeed that in this latter ſenſe the 
expreſſion is not very exact. Originaire, in the politeſt 


authors, relates only to the country of one's father 


or grand- father, &c. But whoever told us that Sueto- 


nius was a nice obſerver of exactneſs in his ſtyle ? 


Perizonius has very juſtly cenſured Triſtan, who 
thought, that the mother of Marcellus, Auguſtus's ſon- 


in-law, was never married to Marc Antony. This 


thought he grounded upon the words of Seneca, touch- 
ing that lady's affliction upon the death of her dear 


ſon. All that is here ſaid of Octavia, (it is Triſtan 


n 
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N 
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that ſpeaks (40) after rehearſing the paſſige of Seneca) (40) Triſtar. | 
can by no means, as 1 take it, be underſtood of her, of the * 75 Hiſ- 
two Oftavia's, Auguſtus's fifters, who had Antony for e 
her ſecond huſband. For that fingular and ſavage way 4 

of living, of « womnn who drowned her days in tears, 

and flifled the ſplendor and luſtre of her family in dark- 

neſs, in retirement, and in flying ſoctety and day-light as 

much as poſſible, covering that continual ſorrow with 

deep mourning, can never ſult with what is ſaid of her 

marriage with Marc Antony, and what followed there: 

upon, of the diſtinguiſhing love and honour, ſhewn her by 

Auguſtus, of the marks of honour paid to her elſewhere, 

particularly at Corinth, where, as Pauſanias informs us, 

in his Corinthiaca, a temple was built to her honour 3 ,, i) Why does 
of the reputation ſhe had juſtly merited, for being a cou- (41 A ri «A raked 
rageous, virtuous, and conſtant lady, and for having notice of the 
brought up the ſeven children of Marc Antony, which he children of Marc 
had by her and by Cleopatra (41), as if they had been all N on 

ber own, notwithſtanding his caſting her of; and in Ay ew 8 
fine, of all the other honourable circumſtances relating to up ? how d | 
her, recorded by hiſtorians. He believes therefore, that he to be ignorant 
of Auguſtus's two ſiſters, the eldeſt married Marcellus, of what Plu- 
and fell into the affliction mentioned by Seneca; and _ ys. 
the youngeſt married Marc Antony. This is a falſe 95 page" La 
notion, and only raiſing ſcruples from nothing: for if feven children 

he had but called to mind, that the marriage of Octa- left by Marc 

via with Marc Antony happened about ſeventeen years Antony, includ- 


before the death of young Marcellus, he had found no 4% wo uf hat 
difhculty in reconciling Seneca with the other authors by Oavia, this 
(42). In the Journal des Sawans (43) there is a learn- eldeſt was put to 
ed diſſertation upon the true degree of conſanguinity be- death by Au- 
tween Auguſtus and Ofavia. It was communicated to 1 the 
the journaliſt by a learned Antiquary (44), and a very brovght Abs by 
honeſt gentleman. In that diſſertation he ſets the Octavia? 

truth in a clear light, but he is a little out in his ſtat- 

ing Triſtan's objection. Marcellus's Octavia, ſays (42) Ser Perizos 
he (45), whom Suetonius calls the younger Oftavia (F), The: ee 
had been already propoſed for a wife to Pompey by her and: 4 8 
great uncle; ſo that ſhe wwas twice looked upon as an in- de la Repub. des 


ſtrument of reconciliation. And this furniſhes us with an Lettres, ubi ſu- 


anſwer to the oljection of ſome moderns, who finding in bra, pag. 598. 
Seneca (|) that Marcellus's widow was inconſolable upon a 
he death of her huſband, will not allow her being mar- (43) Of the 21ff 
ried a ſecond time to Marc Antony: for we very well 2606 gn 25 
know that perſons of that rank are commonly victims of & ſeq, of the £ 
flate. Octavia, notwithſtanding her mourning; ewas Dutch edition. 
forced to conſent to this ſecond marriage for the public . 
good, and for her brother's intereſt; and it is very pro- (44) Mr Rainſ- 
bable that on Marc Antony's fide, it was pure Politics ＋ TOY __ 
that moved him to marry a lady, whoſe extraction he keeyer of ho 
had decried. And accordingly aue ſee he threw her off medals in the 
foon after, to give himſelf intirely to Cleopatra. You King's cloſet. 
ſee plainly he ſuppoſes that Triſtan. quoted Seneca, to | 
prove that this lady was inconſolable upon the death (45) Journal 2 
of her huſband. And yet he neither does, nor can; 4 a "IS _ 2 
quote him for any thing elſe than to ſhew her extreme a8. 1 
affliction for the death of her ſon. You ſee likewiſe, | 
he ſuppoſes that Octavia doing violence to herſelf, mar- + Sueton. Jul. 
ried Marc Antony in the midſt of the affliction repre- 27. 
ſented by Seneca. But if you conſult Seneca, you will 0 


ſee how groundleſs that ſuppoſition is. ad Marc. 


oc T AVIA, the daughter of Claudius the emperor, and of Meſſalina, was born 
in the 795th year of Rome [A]. She was betrothed very young to Lucius Silanus; 
but that contract was broke by the ambitious artifices of Agrippina, who had a mind 


ſhe ſhould be married to her ſon Nero. 


A] She was born in the 795 th year of Rome.) If we 
believe Tacitus ; but there is ſome reaſon to think he 
is miſtaken. He ſays (1), that ſhe was in the twen- 
tieth year of her age when ſhe was put to death, and 
that ſhe was put to death in the conſulſhip of P. Ma- 
rius, and L. Afinius; that is, in the year of Rome 
815, This ſhews therefore that ſhe was born in the 
year 795. But ſince he has placed (2) her marria 
with Nero, under the conſulſhip of D. Junius and K 
Haterius, that is in the year of Rome 806, we muſt 
conclude ſhe was then at leaſt twelve years of age; 
and conſequently was born in 794. Add to this, t 
her N her to Silanus in the firſt year of 


Some pretence or other was neceſſary to be 
made uſe of, and that ſhe was not without. 
great flatterer, undertook the management 
cuſations [B], by virtue of which he got Silanus diveſted of the Senatorial dignity, 


Vitellius, a dexterous courtier, and a 
of that affair, and invented ſpecious ac- 


Soon 


his reign (3), that is in the year of Rome 793, and (3) Dio, Lib. K, 
that Suetonius informs us that Britannicus was born pag. 668, apud 
after her (4). Now Britannicus was born the twentieth Tillemont, Hiſt. 
day of his father's reign (5). | 8 Emper. Tome 

[BI Vitellius, a dexterous courtier . . . . invented ſpe- den, 
cious accuſations.) One of the happieſt qualities of a (4) Sueton. in 
courtier is to ſoreſee at ſome diſtance, who they are for Claud. cap. 
whom fortune is preparing her moſt conſiderable fa- xxvii. 
vours : for the ſervices done them before-hand, while © 
they are upon the execution of their ſcheme of - (5) Ibid, 
deur, inſpire them with much more gratitude, than 
thoſe which are done after the actual poſſeſſion of au- 
thority. It was Vitellius's talent to foreſee the ad- 
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(a) Tacit. An- 
nal. lib. xii, cap. 


tv ut . 


(3) Dio, lib. Is, 


Pag. 687, apud 
Tillemont, Tom. 


„ Pag. 391. 


7 Tacit. Annal. 
th, xiv, cap. 


lx. 


(d) Inde crebri 
queſtus, nec oc- 
culti per vulgum, 
cui minor ſapien- 
tia, & ex medio- 
critate fortunæ 

uciora pericula 
1 


0 Ib. cap. lxi. 


Ibid, 


(J) Ibid, 


(6) Tacit. Annal. 
lib. xii, cap. iv, 
ad ann. 801. 


(7) Die Nuptia- 
rum Silanus fibi 
mortem conſci- 
vit, five eo uſque 
ſpem Vitz pro- 
duxerat ; ſeu de- 
leto die, augen- 
dam ad invidiam. 
Calvina ſorot 
ejus Italia pulſa 
Addidit 
Claudius Sacra 
ex legibus Tullii 
Regis piaculaque 
apud lucum Dia- 
nz per Pontifices 
danda: inridenti- 
bus cunctis quod 
pœnæ procura- 
tioneſque inceſti 
id temporis ex- 


eſt. 


quirerentur. 
cap. viii. 


(3) Sueton, in 
Nerone, cap, 
FAXV, 


OCTAVIA 


Soon after Oftavia was betrothed to Agrippina's ſon, to whom ſhe was afterwards married 
as ſoon as he arrived at ſixteen years of age (a): but becauſe Claudius had adopted 
him, ſhe paſſed into another family by a feigned adoption (b); for without this their marriage 
had been inceſtuous. She was very unfortunate z her huſband grew preſently weary 


of her [C], and divorced her under the pretence of ſterility. 


Poppæa, whom he 


married preſently after, ſuborned a man who accuſed Octavia of having been too 
familiar with one of her ſlaves (c). The women ſervants of this princeſs were put 


upon the rack, to oblige them to depoſe againſt their miſtreſs. 


Some unable to 


reſiſt the violence of the torture charged her with it; but moſt of them had the re- 
ſolution to declare her innocent; and one of them made uſe of a very remarkable 


expreſſion [D]. 


However Octavia was ſent to ſome remote place and kept under 


a ſtrong guard. The common people, who are uſually bolder than thoſe who have 
places to loſe (d), murmured to that degree that Nero reſolved to bring her back 
again. It is impoſſible to expreſs the joy which appeared at Rome upon her being 


recalled z or the honours which the people 


paid to that princeſs (e). Poppæa thought 


herſelf undone if ſhe did not ruin her; for which reaſon ſhe threw herſelf at Nero's 
feet, and backed her petitions with ſuch political reaſons that ſhe obtained her point 


(J). Nero engaged the man who had got him rid of his mother [EZ], to declare 


vancement which fortune was meditating. By this ta- 
lent he knew that the emperor Claudius would marry 
Agrippina, and that ſhe would manage her huſband as 


- ſhe pleaſed. The lady's cunning, and the huſband's 


weakneſs, were ſure foundations for this prognoſtic. 
It could not therefore be thought ſtrange that Vitel- 
lius left no ſtone unturned to ruin Silanus ; for Agrip- 
pina's intereſt called for that ſacrifice : ſhe wanted to 
have Octavia at liberty to be betrothed to Nero, and 


that could not be done but by breaking her contract 


with Silanus. Silanus had a ſiſter very remarkable for 
her beauty and wantonneſs. They could not convict 
him of having lain with her: but Silanus had not 
been careful enough to conceal his paſſion for her. 
This gave Vitellius a handle to turn him out of the 
ſenate: for he was cenſor, and his poſt impowered him 
to degrade thoſe who miſbehaved themſelves. As 
ſoon as Silanus had received this mortification, Clau- 


dius broke off the contract of marriage, and obliged 


him to quit his prætorſnip. The words of Tacitus 
relate all this in a manner much more noble than I 
am able to expreſs. Igitur Vitellius nomine Cenſorts 
ferwiles fallacias obtegens, ingruentiumgue dominationum 


proviſor, quo gratiam Agrippinæ pararet, confilits ejus 


implicari, ſerere crimina in Silanum, cui ſane decora & 
procax foror Funia Calvina haud multum ante Vitellii 
nurus fuerat : hinc initium accuſationis, fratrumque non 
inceſtum, ſed incuſtoditum amorem ad infamiam traxit. 
Et præbebat Ceſar aures, accipiendis adverſum generum 
ſuſpicionibus caritate filie promptior. At Silanus infidi- 


arum neſcius, ac forte eo anno pretor, repente per edic- 


tum Vitellii ordine ſenatorio movetur, quanquam lecto pri- 


dem ſenatu, luftrogue condito. Simul affinitatem Clau- 
dius diremit ; adattuſque Silanus ejurare magiſtratum, 
& reliquus præturæ dies in Eprium Marcellum collatus 
eft (6). Silanus killed himſelf on Claudius's and Agri- 
pina's wedding day : his fiſter was baniſhed, and ex- 
piations were enjoined for their inceſt. Every one ri- 


_ diculed theſe expiations, in regard that the emperor, 


who injoined them, had himſelf ſo lately contracted 
an inceſtuous marriage (7). | 

[C] Her huſband grew preſently weary of her.] His 
friends repreſented to him how much he was in the 
wrong in contemning his wife ſo ſoon, and depriving 
her of thoſe rites which the ſtate of matrimony requir- 
ed from him. Let her content herſelf (replied he) with 
bearing the name of my wife ; that is an honour, that is 


a dignity, which ought to ſatisfy her: A fine conſolation ! 
* Oftaviz conſuetudinem cito adſpernatus, corripien- 


tibus amicis, ſufficere illi debere reſpondit uxoria or- 
* namenta. Eandem mox ſæpe fruſtra ſtrangulare me- 
« ditatus, dimiſit ut ſterilem: ſed improbante divor- 
* tum popes, Nec 223 convitiis, etiam relega- 
vit. Denique occidit 

deo impudenti falſoque, ut in quæſtione perneganti- 
* bus cunctis, Anicetum pædagogum ſuum indicem 
© ſubjecerit, qui dolo ſtupratam a 

Having ſoon ſhewn a diſlike to Offavia's embraces, up- 
* on his friends upbraiding him for it, he anſwered, 
* that ſhe ought to eſteem it honour enough to be his wife, 
* In alitth time after, upon being 6 in ſeve- 
ral diſgus he had formed to flrangle ber, he divorced 
her under pretence of being barren : but the people diſ- 
* afproving of this divorce, and not forbearing even ta 


ſub crimine adulteriorum, a- 


fateretur (8). - - - 


that 


* clamour him for it, he took her again. At laſt he put 
* her to death on an accuſation of adultery, ſo ſcanda- 


* bus and falſe, that upon its being denied by all the 


 ewitneſſes, auben put to the torture, he ſuborned his 
« ſchool-maſter, Anicetus, to confeſs he had by ſtratagem de- 
© bauched her.” It was without doubt a freſh matter 
of trouble to Octavia, to ſee Nero paſſionately in love 


with a maid-ſervant, and the wiſeſt heads conniving at 


that diſorder : for they choſe rather to ſee him gra- 


tifying his laſcivious paſſion with ſuch a creature as 


did not meddle with the affairs of the government, 


than to ſee him invade the honour of the greateſt la- 


dies 3 which he would infallibly have done, if he had 
not been ſo much attached to this ſervant-maid, for he 
was a man who had not the gift of continence, and 
who made no uſe of his wife. He did not love her ; 
whether it was that he had ſome natural antipathy 
againſt her, or that he preferred unlawful pleaſures to 
thoſe which are lawful. To ſhew the antiquity of that 
curſed nicety which is now ſo much in faſhion, let us 
2 a Roman author. Delapſo Nerone in amorem li- 

ertæ cui vocabulum Acte fuit .. . . ne ſeverioribus qui- 
dem principis amicis adverſantibus, muliercula nulla ca- 
juſquam injuria cupidines principis eæplente: quando ux- 
ore ab Octavia nobili quidem, & probitatis ſpectatæ, 
fato quodam, an quia prevalent illicita, abhorrebat : 
mutuebaturque ne in flupra 2 illuſtrium prorum- 
peret, fi illa libidine prohiberetur (q). 

[D] One of her women made uſe of a very remark- 
able expreſſion.) Tigellinus, the moſt devoted creature 
in all the world to the luſts, as well as to the cruelties, 
of Nero, aſſiſted at the torture of Octavia's women 


ſervants ; and preſſed them to confeſs what their mi- 
ſtreſs was charged with (10). One of them gave this 


anſwer, Her private parts are chaſter than thy mouth 
(11). Dion tells us her name was Pythias ; but he 
pretends that ſhe was the only ſervant who continued 
faithful to Octavia, and that all the reſt betrayed her 
to make their court to Poppæa. He adds, that Py- 


_ thias, ſpeaking the above-mentioned words, ſpit in 


Tigellinus's face. Dion's words in the Greek are full 
as free as Tacitus's in the Latin. Min e i Tv 3:45 
dr TI KaTEncVTa7T0 eůd iris, Kale TIKPITETE 
Baoavichiiod, Kai TH @ ws & TN SV4nct- 
T0 QUTH, TEITETTUTE T6 AUTH Hat Elms, Kalapu- 
epo, & TiytAXMivs, T0 &iÞolov n ,t ur Tv 
0% g t Xt Sola Pythias, licet acerrimis tor- 
mentis coacta, noluit in eam mentiri guumgque Tigellinus 
inſtaret vebementius, faciem ejus conſpuit, Mundior eſt, 
( inquit ) Tigelline, vulva dominæ mea, quam os tuum 
(12). For the reſt, the domeſtic ſervant, with whom 
they charged that princeſs to have been too familiar, 
was a player on the flute. Quemdam ex miniftris Octa- 
vie impulit, ſervilem ei amorem -objicere. Deſtinatur- 
que reus cognomento Eucærus, natione Alexandrinus, ca- 
nere tibiis doctus (13). Muſicians are lucky fellows ; 
and I do not believe that among all the profeſſions - of 
this rank, there is any ſo fertile as this, in inſtances 
of being ſuſpected by kings and princes. However, 
Nero did not think this adultery of Octavia's likely; 
the condition of the man did not ſeem proper to co- 
lour the ſuſpicion (14). 


(9) Tacit. Annal., 
lib. xiii, cap. 
ii. 


(10) Xiphilin, in 
Nerone, pag. 
m. 170. 


(11) Adæ ob id 
de ancillis quæ- 
ſtiones, & vi tor- 
mentorum victis 
quibuſdam, ut 
falſa annucrent, 
plures perſtitere 
ſanctitatem do- 
minæ tueri. Er 
quibus una in- 
anti Tigellino, 
caſtiora eſſe mu- 
licbria Octaviæ, 
reſpondit, quam 
OS eſus. Tacit. 
Aunnal, lib. xiv, 
cap. Ix, 


ſupra, 


( 13) Tacit. ubi 
ſupra. 


14) Parum 17 | 


ſebat ſuſpicio in 
ſervo, Ib. caß. 
lxit, 


(15) J have quo 
ted his words a- 


LE] Nero engaged the man, who had got him rid of bove, in the te- 
his mother.) This man, if we believe Suetonius (15), mark [C]: 
2 was - 


(16) Le 
admiſſu 
gratia, 

viore oc 
maloru 
norum 
quaſi ex 
adſpiciu 


Id. ib. 


t. Annal. 
cap. 


philin, in 
| Page 


iz ob id 
is quæ- 
& vi tor- 
im victis 
m, ut 
nucrent, 
erſtitere 
tem do- 
1eri. Ex 
ina in- 
igellino, 
eſſe mu- 
avi, 
t, quam 
Jacit. 
lib, xiv, 


acit. ubl 


mum va 


ſpicio in 


Ib, caps 


have quo 


words a* 
n the te- 


[C] 


: mark [C], 
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that he had lain with Octavia; upon which ſhe was confined to an iſland, and in 


399 


a few days after forced to have her veins opened. Her head was cut off, and pre- 


ſently carried to her rival (g). 


ſeries of misfortunes. [G]. 


was Nero's tutor; but according to Tacitus, he com- 

manded the emperor's fleet at Miſenum. After Nero 

had employed him in deftroying Agrippina, he uſed 

him firſt a little coldly, and at laſt hated him : for the 

ſight of thoſe who have been inſtrumental to others in 

the execution of great crimes, is ſo far from being a- 

greeable to them, that it ſeems to load them with con- 

(16) Levi poſt tinual reproaches (16). But now, having a freſh oc- 
admiſſum ſcelus caſion to employ him again, he careſſed him, taking 
gratia, dein gra- notice of the former ſervice he had done, as being of 
ben. os 2 the laſt importance; and told him an opportunity pre- 
ae, "ciniftri ſented of doing him another piece of ſervice, which was 
quaſi exprobrantes not leſs neceſlary, and which required no more of him, 
adfpiciuntur. but a bare confeſſion that he had lain with Octavia. 
Ie. ib. He promiſed him a good reward, but which it was 
| not proper to give him for the preſent, and threatned 
to kill him if he refuſed. Accitum eum Ceſar operæ 
prioris admonet; ſolum incolumitati principis adwverſus 
inſidiantem matrem ſubveniſſe ; locum haud minoris gra- 
tie inſtare, fi conjugem infenſam depelleret. Nec manu 
aut telo opus. Fateretur Octawiæ adulterium. Occulta 
guidem ad preſens, fed magna ei præmia, & ſeceſſus 
amænos promittit ; wel fi negawiſſet, necem intentat (17). 
This villain undertook to do all that was deſired, and 
even told more lies than was required of him. He 
was baniſhed to Sardinia, for form's ſake, where he 


(13) In Sardi- lived at his eaſe, and died a natural death (18). 
niam pellitur, 


It will not be improper, I imagine, to make ſome 


ubi non inops ex- reflexions upon the relation of Suetonius. We cannot 
ſilium toleravit, 


4 Bis lll; deny that author the glory of a ſkillful abbreviator, 


lid. but ſometimes his art of contracting is carried too far; 
| by which means it comes to paſs, that the times and 
diſtinctions of events do not always appear in his 
work. Of this we have an inſtance in the caſe now 
| before us. He carries Nero's injuſtice to Octavia only 
(10) See his through three degrees (19). She was firſt divorced 
words in the re- under pretence of barrenneſs; then baniſhed, becauſe 
the people cried out againſt this divorce ; and at laſt 
puniſhed with death upon pretence of adultery, though 
all who were tortured upon that head denied it, and 
there was' no other evidence but only Anicetus, who 
owned he had lain with her by ſtratagem. Now, do 
but conſult Tacitus, and you will preſently perceive 
that Suetonius is here faulty. According to Tacitus, 
the misfortunes of that princeſs ought to be ranged in 
the following order. Nero's love for Poppæa inſpired 
that diſguſted huſband with the thoughts of a divorce. 
Accordingly, Octavia was divorced, as being barren, 


and he married Poppza. After that, by virtue of 
(20) Domumque Poppæa's intrigues, Octavia was charged with adul- 


Burri & prædia tery ; her ſervant-maids were put upon the rack; moſt 
Plauti, infauſta of them maintained that ſhe was a woman of honour : 
= =" yet the divorce ſtood ; and after ſhe had received ſome 
act, Annal. ; | , 

i, 5 preſents (20), ſhe was baniſhed to Campania, and 


r. there confined. The murmurings of the common 


people, or elſe ſome remorſe of conſcience, obliged 


(21) This appears Nero to re-call her. This was ſo acceptable to the 
75 theſe words people, that Poppæa did not think herſelf ſafe, unleſs 
i Fm Octavia were made away with. With this view ſhe 
Ex- . 

tremum adduc- àpplied ſo dexterouſly to the emperor, that he engaged 
tam a clientelis Anicetus to declare he had lain with Octavia. After 
& rn Octa- that, the unfortunate princeſs was tranſported to the 
din name, Piebis iſland Pandataria, where ſhe was put to death. It does 
derint, ea in pace Not appear that ſhe returned to Rome after her divorce; 
aufis quæ vix ſhe was till in Campania, when the people gave ſuch 

evenirent, expreſſions of joy upon her being recalled (21). And 


as theſe expreſſions of joy moved Poppza to ſollicit 


fumpta. Ducem Nero to make away with her, which was a point ſhe 


tantum defuiſſe, Obtained, it is not probable that the order for her re- 
dul motis rebus turn was ever put in execution. So that theſe words 
— of Tacitus, Conjugem revocavit Oftaviam (22), he re- 
Campaniam & called bis wife, are ſomewhat fallacious. But Sueto- 
in urbem ipfam nius's faults are much more inexcuſeable. It is viſible 
Pergeret, ad cu- that he has confounded events, and omitted things, 
” . abſen - the ſuppreſſion of which is not to be allowed in regard 
rentue, e to any deſign of brevity. What probability is there 
cap. lei. that Nero's falſe-witneſs depoſed he had made uſe of 


that extenuating this princeſs's crime? This is what 


(22) Ibid, cap, 
" Nero did not deſire! Note, that Triſtan ſuppoſes 


Nero changed his language ſtrangely z he had before ( 
complained that Octavia was barren, but then he accuſed her of having made her- 


ſelf miſcarry [#]. This princeſs's lot was ſcarce any thing elſe, but a continued 


covered to all the 


* Tpfa principis verba referam, /ays Tacitus (26), quin in- 


ſtratagems to compaſs his end with Octavia? Was not 


2) Ib. cap, xiii, 


/ 


Octavia came actually back to her huſband's houſe; 

and even that ſhe was recalled from the iſland Pan- 

dataria (23) : the firſt of which is not likely, and the (24) Triftan; 

other is notoriouſly falſe. . Commentat, . 
[F] Nero.. . accuſed her of havins made herſelf Hiſtor. Tom, i; 

miſcarry.] I have known ſome perſons who found P. 138. 

fault with Tacitus for taking theſe two pretences of 

Octavia's diſgrace for a contradiction. At Nero 

« prxfeftum in ſpem ſociandæ claſſis corruptum, & in- 

« cuſatz paullo ante fterilitatis oblitus, abactos partus 

conſcientia libidinum, eaque ſibi comperta, edidto 

* memorat (24). But Nero declares by an edict, that (24) Tacit. An- 

* his admiral had been corrupted in hopes of engaging nal. lib. xiv} 

* the fleet, and forgetting the pretence of ſterility he had cab. (11s 

© before made uſe of, alledges that ſhe had forced herſelf 


© to miſearry to conceal her luſts, all which he had dif- 


© covered.” Nero grounded Octavia's divorce upon the 
plea of her barrenneſs; and ſoon after he declarec, 
that, to his certain knowledge, ſhe had taken things to 
make herſelf miſcarry. Now, here is no contradiction. 
When we do not - obſerve that a married woman comes 
to be with child, we have reaſon to account her bar- 
ren: but if we happen to diſcover that ſhe forces her- 
ſelf to miſcarry, we incur no contradiction in denying 
her fterility. Where then is Nero's contradiction ? 
To theſe critics I made anſwer, that the hiſtorian does 
not charge the emperor with a formal contradiction ; 
he only alledges, there was a great deal of impru- 
dence in making uſe of the plea of miſcarriage after 
having inſiſted ſo lately upon that of barrenneſs. The 
imprudence did not conſiſt in Nero's giving the world 
ground to believe he was miſinformed of Octavia's 
conduct when he divorced her; for he might have 
anſwered, that the wiſeſt of princes are very often not 
quick - ſighted enough to penetrate into all the ſecrets 
of their wives chamber, and that ſometimes chance dif- 
covers in an hour what the moſt vigilant ſpies could 
not obſerve for many years: ſo many are the tricks of 
the ſex for concealing their galantries. But the in- 
juſtice of the divorce lay here. He manifeſtly diſ- 
rid, that he had not diſcharged 
the conjugal duties to Octavia; for if he had, ſhe need 
not to have had recourſe to miſcarriages to hide her 


adultery. Now, is it not a flagrant inſtance of injuſtice 


to divorce a woman upon pretence of barrenneſs, 

after having lived with her without any matrimonial | 
commerce (25), For this reaſon, Tacitus ſays nothing (25) See, above, 
that can reflect upon his great judgment, when he ob- remark [A] of 
ſerves a contradiction between the emperor's firſt and the article 


ſecond pretence. We muſt not forget one thing, which OUISE (Of Au- 


aggravates the iniquity of the huſband, and that is, 9 U . 
his being convinced of Octavia's virtue. The expreſs 5 
words have been recorded, which he uttered, when he 

thought the opportunity of marrying Poppæa was come. | 
(26) Tacit. An- 
* quit Nero depoſito metu nuptias Poppææ ob ejuſmodi nal. J. xi, 
terrores dilatas maturare parat, Octaviamque conjugem . liz. 

* amoliri, quamvis modeſte agat, & nomine patris, & 

* ſtudiis populi gravem ? - - //all repeat the very words 

of the emperor. Well, fays Nero, my fear is over, and 

J awwill now have the nuptials celebrated forthwith, 

avhich have been all this while delayed upon that ac- 

count, and my wife Oftavia diſmiſſed, for all her modeſty, 

and great popularity, both for her father's ſake and her 

own.” | ag | 

[G] This princeſs's lot was ſcarce any thing elſe but a 

continued ſeries of misfortunes.) The inhabitants of the 

iſland, to which ſhe was baniſhed, were more affected 

with her diſgrace, than they had ever been with the 
misfortunes of the other Roman ladies who had been 

exiles in the ſame place. Thoſe ladies were more ad- 

vanced in years, and conſequently more capable to bear 

the reverſe of Fortune; beſides, they might receive 

ſome comfort from the remembrance of their former 

felicity. But Octavia was ſcarce above twenty years of 

age, and had always been unfortunate. The firſt years 

of her married ftate were ſpent in deep muurning 


. 


for the ſad fate of her father, and her brother, who 
were poiſoned. A miſtreſs engroſſed all the affection 
of her huſband ; ſhe herſelf was divorced ; and after- 


wards | 
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Wards Expoſed to the violent hatred of the new wife; 


(27 Ibid. 2ap, And ar laſt baniſhed for a crime, the brand of which 


itt, was more afflicting than death itſelf. Vet, after all, 
ſhe was very unwilling to reſign her life, tho' ſhe ſaw 

(28) This was herſelf every minute under the point of the ſoldiers 
Purſuant to the ſwords, who were her d ; and when ſhe received 
P ho 4 of pes orders to put an end to her life, ſhe prayed and begged 
fits hand, a inceſſantly, in order to ſhun the fatal hour. But all 
great many ag- Was to no. purpoſe : they bound her, and opened her 
gravate their ad- veins; but her fright was ſo great that ſhe could ſcarce 
werfity by calling be made to bleed, inſomuch that they were obliged 
pe eg to ſtifle her with the ſteam of a hot bath. Tacitus 1s 
ave Jaw in; ſo great a maſter in painting the paſſions, that every 
and ſa <vith one line is an inimitable ſtroke. We ſhall therefore make 
of the French uſe of his own words (27). Non alia exſul wiſentium 


vets, oculos majore miſericordia affecit. Meminerant adhuc 


Felicite paſſẽe 3 n F : f 
Qui ne 2 re- quidam Agrippinæ, à Jiberio; recentior Fuliæ memoria 


IF, . venir, obwerſabatur, à Claudio pulſæ. Sed illis robur etatis 


Tourment de ma gfyerat. Leta aliqua viderant, & preſentem ſæwitiam 


Que na- ge en te melioris olim fortune recordatione allevabant (28). Huic 


ſouvenir! mum, in qua nibil niſi luctuoſum haberet, erepto per ve- 


5 761 happineſs nenum patre, & ſlatim fratre. Tum ancilla domina 
which can return dalidior. Et Poppæa non niſi in perniciem uxoris nupta. 


no more, q . ' exilio grauius. Ac puella wicefimo 
5 Poſtremo cri men omni exilio gr c p 1 


ments me o'er and Atatis anno, inter centuriones & milites, præſagio male- 
o'er, rum jam a vita exempta, nondum tamen morte acquieſcebat. 


primus nuptiarum dies loco funeris fuit, deductæ in do- 


LE» 


Paucis dehinc interjectis diebus, mori jubetur : cum jam 
viduam ſe & tantum ſororem teftaretur, communeſque 
Germanicos, & poſtremo Agrippinæ nomen cieret, qua 
incolumi infelix quidem matrimonium, ſed ſine exitio 


pertuliſſet. Reftringitur vinculis, venaque ejus per omnes 


artus exſoluuntur: & quia preſſus pavore ſanguis tardius 
labebatur, prefervidi balnei vapore enecatur. He has 

forgot to obſerve, that before ſhe was married, ſhe was 

witneſs to the violent death of Meſſalina, her mother. 

It is with this ſhe commences the recital of her miſ- 
fortunes in the tragedy which is called by her name, (29) Tulimus 
and which is printed with thoſe of Seneca. From rr juſſa no- 
thence ſhe proceeds to the ſeverity of Agrippina, who foi - 
was doubly her mother-in-law (29), and of a temper ad- animum vul- 
mirably well ſuited for acting the part of a ſtep- mother, tuſque truce, 
and for verifying all that is ſaid of the antipathy of Ill illa meis 
women to their daughters-in-law. If Homer could fo reap 
not admit, that there are any perſons who are ſerved ,;.. — 
by Jupiter, out of no other but the bad veſſel (30), ignes, | 
yet he might at leaſt have allowed, that Jupiter does Teque extinxit 
not mix above two or three drops out of the good veſ- miſerande pater. 
ſel, in a full bowl, which he obliges them to drink 
out of the bad one. Such was the lot of our Octavia, . . ANIL. 
and yet ſhe had a mind to live: death was more fright- CH EES, u- 


ful to her than all her calamities ; for which ill mark [C], om | 


taſte her youth ought to plead her excuſe. 


citation (35) to 
the end. 39 


OECOLAMPADIUS (Jonxn) one of the reformers of the Church in the 
XVIth century, was born at Winſperg in Franconia, in the year 1482. His mother 
was the cauſe of making him a ſcholar ; for his father had deſigned him for a merchant, 
but at the requeſt of his wife altered his reſolution, They ſent him to the college 
of Heilbrun, and afterwards to the univerſity of Heidelberg; he there received the 
degreee of Bachelor at fourteen years of age. After this he was ſent to Boulogne 
to ſtudy the Civil-Law, and after a reſidence of ſix months, he returned from thence 
to Heidelberg, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity. The authors 
whom he read with greateſt aſſiduity were Thomas Aquinas, Richard, and Gerſon : 
he deſpiſed the ſubtilities, of Scotus, and did not follow the humour which at that 
time prevailed in the univerſities. He had little regard to the wrangles of the ſchoot- 

men, and abſtained from diſputations: his endeavour was to furniſh his mind with 

_ uſeful knowledge, without troubling himſelf about the honour that is to be gained 
by the public exerciſes in univerſities, He did nevertheleſs obtain the character of 

a very learned young man. This reputation, joined to that of virtue and prudence, 

induced the elector Palatine to appoint him preceptor to his younger ſons, Having 

diſcharged this office ſome time, he grew weary of the court, and reſumed his 


ſtudies in Divinity. 


0% Apotlos. is, OE N ON E, the daughter of a river in Phrygia, named Cebren (a ), and wife 
711 & Parthen, of Paris, was, according to ſome, a noted ſorcereſs [A J. Others content themſelves 


in Eroticis, cap. 


iv, with ſaying, that ſhe was perfectly well acquainted with the virtues of herbs, and 


that this knowledge was imparted to her, by way of exchange for her virginity [B]. 


[4] She was . .. . a noted ſorcereſi.] By the force 
of her enchantments the moon deſcended from the 
heavens, the lions/ became tame and gentle as ſheep, 
and the rivers flowed back towards their ſources. 

(1) In the letter Paris declares himſelf an eye-witneſs of it (1). 
feigned by Sabi- 
nus, as written 


by Paris, in an Quod fi vertendz ſpem mentis concipis hujus ; 


ſwer to that Cur ceſſant herbæ, carmina curve tua? 
ſeigned by Ovid 0 Nam te nec Phcebi ſollertior artibus ulla eſt; 


rg WP Phœbeæque Hecates ſomnia vera vides. 


Te cum ſideribus, te cum deducere Lunam 
Nubibus, & memini ſurripuiſſe diem. 
Paſcebam tauros: interque armenta leones 
Obſtupui placidos vocibus ire tuis. 
Quid retro Xanthum, retro Simoenta vocatum 
Adjiciam curſus non tenuiſſe ſuos ? 
Ipſe pater Cebren, natæ male tutus ab ore, 
Cantatus quoties reſtitit inter aquas ! 


But if you hope to diſengage my love ; 
Why do you not your Magic ſecrets prove ? 
For Phabus ſcarce in theſe more knowing ſeems, 
Nor Hecate, his ſiſter, ſtill'd in dreams. 5 
At your command, Je ſeen, with wond'ring eye, 
The day grow dark, and the moon quit the fy. 

2 6 


It 


At your command, I've ſeen, in great amaze, 
Tame lions tend my bullocks as they graze. 
Why need I add, that, as you bade them go, 
| Kanthus and Simois aon d backward flow ? 
Even your father Cebren check'd his flood, 
And by his daughter's charms enchanted flood! 


It is very probable that Apollodorus wrote that this 

nymph practiſed — 4 and conſequently we may 

regard, as a falſe reading, thoſe words of book III, 

H yep Oivarn ieaTeiv A, Uά,mö ig, Siqui- | 

dem Oenone medendi canendique artem callebat (2). 2) Apollod. Bib- 

For Oenone was ſtilled in the arts of Phyfic and Mufic. If lioth. 1ib. ii, 

we put weayixyy in the room of urg:xiv, we ſhall pag. 227. 

make the author reaſon very juſtly. He had juſt ſaid, 

that Oenone carried remedies to Paris when dangerouſly 

wounded ; and if he ſubjoins, as the editions have it, | 

for ſhe 2 Phfize and Muſic, he loads his reaſon- 8 

ing with a groſs ſuperfluity : but, if he ſays, for ſhe (3) See Nr le 

practiſed Phyfic and Magic, it becomes much more pro- __ Fo 

per and agreeable. Paſſerat took the matter very 2 : 

right ; for he turned that paſlage thus; for ſhe aua, 

perfect well verſed in Phyjic, in the art of enchant- (4) Compare this 

ing diſeaſes (3). . 
[B] This knowledge was imparted to her by away of ex- . 

change for her maidenhead (4). ] Read the letter which Oe- — 4 

none wrote to Paris 3 and there you will find this nymph of her artide- 


boaſting 


(30) See the arti- 


(5) Ovid 
piſt. Oer 
Farid. 
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It is likewiſe faid that ſhe had the gift of prophecy (b). With that advantage of 
knowing what was to come, ſhe did not fail to foreſee that her huſband's voyage 9) Apollodorus, 


to Helena would be the cauſe of an infinity of miſchiefs; and therefore ſhe uſed her 
utmoſt endeavours to divert Paris from that expedition. 


Finding her remonſtrances 


Parthenius, 


ibid. 


fruitleſs, ſhe foretold him that he ſhould be wounded [C], and that then he would be 


forced to have recourſe to her as the only perſon that could cure him (c). 


he had received a wound from Philoctetes at the ſiege of Troy, he called to mind 
Oenone's prediction, and ordered himſelf to be carried to mount Ida, in order to 
get the remedy which ſhe alone could give him; but he died before he could get ſo 
far as to be relieve by Oenone (d). And ſome ſay, that, in order to have the (4) Ibis, 
pleaſure of revenge, ſhe made ſo little haſte [ D], that ſhe gave death opportunity to 
prevent the remedy; and yet that ſhe made away with herſelf upon ſeeing her 


huſband's corps. 


This ſtory is variouſly related [E], and care has been taken to 


inform us, that ſhe applyed herſelf betimes to find out means of revenge. Upon 


this project ſhe employed her ſon [F]: ſome ſay ſhe ſent him to Greece, to excite 


boaſting of being courted by the Satyrs, and by Faunus 
himſelf ; but that ſhe diſappointed all their amorous 
deſigns. She owns that Apollo robbed her of her 
virginity, tho” ſhe ſtruggled as much as ſhe.could, and 

ſcratched him all over the face. In fine, ſhe remarks 
that ſhe required of him no recompence, in gold or 
jewels, but that Apollo communicated to her all the 
ſecrets of Botany ; inſomuch that ſhe could perform a 
thouſand wonderful cures, but without being able to 
find out any remedy for her love, there being no herbs 
of ſufficient virtue for that purpoſe. | 


Me fide conſpicuus Trojæ munitor amavit, 
Ille meæ ſpolium virginitatis habet. 
Id quoque iuctando, rupi tamen ungue capillos ; 
Oraque ſunt digitis aſpera facta meis. 
Nec pretium ſtupri gemmas aurunive popoſci. 
Turpiter ingenuum munera corpus emunt. 
Ipſe, ratus dig nam, medicas mihi tradidit artes; 
Admiſitque meas ad ſua dona manus. | 
Quæcumque herba potens ad opem, radixque medendi 
Uttilis in toto naſcitur orbe, mea eſt. 
65 Ovid. in E. Mie miſeram, quod amor non eſt medicabilis herbis (5)! 
pit, Oenon. ad x | 
Parid, Troy's faithful fortifier ſought my charms, 
And boldly triumph'd in my virgin arms. 
Nor did I tamely ſtoop to his embrace; 
My nails mark'd my reſiſtance in his face. 
Nor did I either gold or jewels claim; 
Such baſe amends only increaſe the ſhame. 
But of himſelf, the god, with grateful heart, 
Made me his partner in the healing art. 
| Whatever cure in Phyfic can be done, 
Either by herb or root, to me is fnown. 
Yet wretched 1 this ſcience uſeleſs prove 3 


(6) According to 
Apolloderus, lib. 
ni, it was from 


Rhea that Oeno- Fince neither herbs nor roots are cures for love ! 

ne learned the | | 

art of Divina- | 
„ Ovid is not over and above obſervant of decorum and 


: probability. Such confeſſions are ſeldom made to an 
(7)*Eaxeve; 534 huſband, nor was this a likely way to make Paris repent 


we Auen of his inconſtancy. To be told that he was taken for 
 Oivery, 


na} Bpjvog iv 4 cully, and that he had flattered himſelf with a falſe 


ia. Jam He- notion of havin 


gathered the firſt flower of the nuptial- 
— — Lao- bed, could be no very agreeable news: the ſcratching 
+ Dong of the ſpark's face, on one hand, and the ſecrets of 
Clem, 3 Phyſic, on the other, are not ſufficient to repair the 
Storm, Ib. i, breach. What was Ovid therefore thinking on? If he 
4. 334- In- had even added the gift of prophety (6) to the know- 


ſtead of Kat a 
8 ledge of herbs, among the preſents beſtowed upon her 


would read K g- by Apollo, he would not ſufficiently have gilded the 


Pp5vog. But pill. Clemens Alexandrinus was not ignorant that 
th better read- this nymph pretended to propheſy. See in the margin 


Kos, ould be q a conjecture upon his words (7). 
7 9 ge.. [C] She foretold him he ſhould be awounded.) Conon 
nify Oenone the HAS confounded the circumſtance of time, and by 


Uugbter of Ce. that means greatly ſhocked the probability. He 


ren, See Can- 


Phron, ver. 57, ion, nor ſtir from her huſband's houſe, till after 


Paris had killed her fon Corythus (8). Now we muſt 


() Conan, apud Know that Corythus, the ſon of Paris and Oenone, was 


tium, num. fo great with Helena, that Paris grew violently jealous 

436 Pag. 434, of him, and was from thence induced to diſpatch him. 

; It is not at all likely, that Oenone would continue 
F N 


ſuppoſes, that Oenone did not make this predi- 


the 


with her huſband after Helena had taken poſſeſſion of 
the houſe : ſo that Conon has unluckily entangled him- 
ſelf in a Chronology different from that of other 
authors. 

[D] She made ſo little haſte.) The meſſenger who 
went to tell her, that Paris had ordered himſelf to be 
carried to mount Ida for a cure, was roughly ſent 
back with this jealous anſwer, That he might go and 


When (c) mid. 


hare his wound dreſſed by his Helena (9). A return of (9) Conon, ibid. 


tenderneſs ſoon made Oenone repent of her unkind- 
neſs: ſhe reſolved to go and meet her huſband, with 


the neceſſary remedies; but ſhe came too late. The 


anſwer ſhe gave to the meſſenger was faithfully re- 
ported to Paris, and ſhocked him in ſuch a manner 
that he expired immediately (10). When Oenone 
arrived, the firſt thing ſhe did was to kill the meſſen- 


ger, by throwing a ſtone at him, for daring to tell her 


that ſhe was the cauſe of her huſband's death. Then 
ſhe tenderly embraced the corps of her faithleſs huſ- 


(10) Parthen. in 
Eroticis, cap. iv. 


(11) Conon, ubi 
ſupra. b 


(12) Lib. iii, 


band; and after much lamentation ſtrangled herſelf Pag. 227. 


with her girdle (11). 5 

[E] This flory is variouſly related.] We told you juſt 
novs that the ſtrangled herſelf with her own girdle. 
Apollodorus ſays (12) barely that ſhe hanged herſelf. 
Parthenius (13) contents himſelf with ſaying, that ſhe 


killed herſelf. Quintus Calaber (14) aſſures us, that 


ſhe threw herſelf into the funeral pile upon which her 
huſband's corps was burnt. Lycophron (15) ſays, ſhe 
threw herſelf headlong from the top of a tower. 
© Diftys Cretenſis relates, that Paris being dead, his 
relations ordered his corps to be carried to Oenone, 
for her to take care about his funeral, but that 
Oenone was ſo affected with the fight of the corps, 
that ſhe thereupon loſt her ſenſes, and being gradu- 
ally overwhelmed with ſorrow, ſhe died of grief, 
and was buried with Paris. This paſſage of Dictys 
makes me ſuſpe&, that the Latin tranſlation of this 
author, though very antient, is not extreamly juſt, 
or rather is corrupted in ſeveral places: for 'T'zetzes 
upon Lycophron ſays expreſsly, that, according to 
the opinion of Dictys, Oenone ſtrangled herſelf ; and 
Cedrenus, who always follows Dictys, in what 
relates to the wars of Troy, makes Oenone die the 
ſame kind of death: from whence I conjecture, that 
theſe two authors had Dictys's work in Greek, and 
that the Latin verſion, which we have, does not 
© always agree with the Greek text (16).* This is ſo 
curious a piece of literature, that it deſerves to be in- 
ſerted here, as we have it in Meziriac. As for the reſt, 
Quintus Calaber ſuppoſes, that Oenone treated her 
huſban i with the laſt degree of inhumanity (17), when 
he lay proſtrate at her feet (18), and almoſt at the laſt 
ſp (19), imploring her aſſiſtance, and aſking a thou- 
Aud pardons for his faithleſſneſs; but that afterwards 
ſhe was extreamly concerned at his death, that ſhe 
threw herſelf upon the funeral pile, and was burnt 
alive with Paris's corps. | = 
[F] She employed her ſon.] The reflexions which the 
river Cebren caſt upon Oenone, his daughter, for loving 
ſuch a faithleſs buband, rouzed her in ſuch a manner 
to revenge, that ſhe ſent Corythus, her ſon, to the 
Grecian princes, with orders to excite them to a war 
againſt Troy, and to conduct them in that expe- 
tion (20). So ſays the Scholiaſt upon Lyco- 
phron (21). Conon (22) makes Corythus the inſtru- 
ment of Oenone's revenge after another manner. He 
ſays that Corythus was handſomer than Paris, his 
"TS. | | father, 
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(13) Ubi ſupra. 


(14) Lib. x, ver. 


(15) In Caſſan- 


dra, ver. 61. 


( 16) Meziriac 


upon the Epiſtles 


of Ovid, pag. 
509» 


(17) Quint. Ca- 
laber. 44%. x, ver. 


306, & ſeq. 


(18) *O 8 ap* 
aiya tTigev xa” 
p% rode y 
5g · Ipſe vero 
ſtatim ad pedes 
uxoris ſe abjecit. 
Tb:d. wer. 272. 


(19) Kai d' 6ar 
yoU av, 
ToTov x [40s 
Gov Zermrev. At- 
que vix trahens 
animam hoc 
tandem. ſermone 
illam affatur. 


Ibid, ver. 283. 


(20) Meziriac 
upon Ovid's E- 
piſtles, pag. 


508, quoting the 


Scholiaſt upon 
Lycophron. 


(21) Upon theſe 
words of Lyco- 
phron, ver. 58. 
ETSAGCR ud 
pov d my 
po OVIGe 

Malte _— 
terræ proditore, 


(22) Apud Pho- 
tium, num. $6, 
fag. 436. 
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723) Hellanicus 
in Troicis, & 
Cephalon Ger- 
githius, apud 
Parthenium, 
caps æxxiv. 


a) In 12mo: it 


contains 188 
pages. 


O GIN SKI. OKOLSKL OLEN. 


father, and was ſent by Oenone to Helena, both to 
make Paris jealous, and to watch an opportunity of 
making away with Helena. She was preſently ſmitten 
with Corythus's charms, and grew more familar with 
him than was agreeable to Paris. The father became 
ſo jealous of his ſon, that catching him one day in 
the company of Helena, he killed him. Oenone muſt 
needs have been born under a very malignant planet: 
the means ſhe made uſe of to be revenged on her rival, 
coſt her the life of her only ſon, and contributed only 
to make Helena paſs ſome agreeable moments. Some 
ſay (23), Corythus was indeed beloved by Helena, and 
that he loved her again, and that Paris killed him; 


OGINS KI (CHARLES) a gentleman 
Faret's Honnette Homme, and 


office in the palatinate of Trocko in Lithuania. 


the princes to a war againſt the Trojans ; others ſay ſhe concerted matters ſo, that 
he touched Helena's heart, in order to affect Paris with the torments of jealouſy. 


but they do not fay that his mother had ſuborned 

him to enſnare her rival: they ſay he went to the re- (24) Ni 

lief of Troy. Others pretend (24) that Corythus was — Pe 
the off-ſpring of Paris and Helena's amours : which is nium, ibid. 
very abſurd : for from the rape of Helena to the death 

of Paris, the time was not long enough to allow any (25) Upon the 
of their ſons to attain an age ſufficient for the careſſes 3 chat 
of a woman: and it is plain from the father's jealouſy, . "= 
and Corythus's commerce with Helena, that Corythus for if lie was n. 
was of ſuch an age when he was killed. However it U her ſon-in- 
be, here is a monſtrous inceſt (25) of that handſome uh her crime 
woman, which few writers have mentioned. us oten: beep 


precedented, 
of Lithuania, made a Latin tranſlation of 
publiſhed it at Franeker in the year 1643 (a). He 
dedicated it to SAMUEL OGINSKI, his father, who had a conſiderable 
There 1s no reaſon to doubt but 
that Mr OGINSKI, of whom the public news papers have taken ſo much notice Ann 


(% I write this within theſe five or ſix years laſt paſt (b), and who is at the head of the party in Hot. Hens, 
oppoſition to the houſe of Sapieha, is of the fame family with the tranſlator of ve Ars vincerdi 


in 1703. 


in Aula, e Gal 


Faret. If Mr Konig had ſeen this tranſlation, he would not have ſaid that Charles lee pad fai 


() Excogitavt Oginſki invented in 1643 the Art of Pleaſing at Court (c), for the title of it would ver. ie Lats 


Artem placendi 
in Aula, ann, 
A 1643. Konig. 
| Biblioth, pag. 
586. 


num. — 


have informed him to the contrary (d). There was a certain perſon (e), who wrote 5% Adr, « 


a French ſonnet in praiſe of the tranſlator. 


This ſonnet is to be met with at the 77.9 


at Court, tran 


the head of the work, and is full of the groſſeſt faults that can be committed againſt Jr ins 
the rules of Proſodia. The author of it obſerves that this book of Farer's had been ors ſrow th 


French wort of 


already tranſlated into Italian, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and High-Dutch, The Latin tran- Fra. 


flation is a very good one; it is a pity it abounds with ſo many errors of the 


preſs. 


* 


OK OLSEI (Simon) a Dominican 


(e) His rome is 


A. Theflerre, 


Friar lived in the XVIIth century. He 


publiſhed a book intituled Orbis Polonus, which is worth reading. Mr le Laboureur 


quotes it more than once (a). 


(a) See his Relation of the Voyage of the Queen of Poland, Part ii, pag. 50, 58. 


(oh Paulin. W. OLEN, a Greek Poet, more antient than Orpheus (a), was a native of Xanthus 


ix, pag. 302. 


(6) Herodot. lib, 


(c) Pauſan. lib. i, 


Pag . 16. | 
(d)Ib . Ab. ix, 
Pag. 302. 


(ee) Ib. Jib. v, 
: Page I 54 : 


a city in Lycia [A]. 


He compoſed ſeveral hymns, which were ſung in the Iſland 


of Delos upon grand religious ſolemnities (b), particularly in honour to the goddeſs 
rv, cap. xxxv. Lucina (c), whom he called the mother of Cupid (d). He was the firſt who affirmed 


that Achaia came from the country of the Hyperboreans to the iſland of Delos (e). 


Others ſay (/) that he was one of the Hyperboreans who founded the oracle of Del- (J) 5b. #.-, 
phos, and that he firſt performed there the function of prieſt to Apollo, I mean, Sag. 320, gat 


that of giving reſponſes to thoſe who conſulted the oracle. 


Hexameter verſes. 


Theſe he delivered in 


He is taken notice of in a paſſage of Pauſanias, which Romulus 


Amaſeus has not corrected [BJ. We muſt make ſome remarks upon the Supplement 


to Moreri [C]. 


[4] He was @ native of Xanthus a city of Lycia.] 
Herodotus and Pauſanias inform us, that he was a 


there that the correction ſhould be made; it ſhould | 
come in immediately after AUx:@- de, for inſtead of 


Lucian; but they do not tell us of what city. You %s iv, we muſt read , and then inſtead of An , 


(1) Callimachus, 
Hymno in De- 
Pag. 132. Edit. 
Cræv. 1697. 


15. uiii, Pag. 


253. 


(3) Pro Delion 
Olena legendum. 
Lilius Gregor. 
. Gyraldus, de 
Poetar, Hiſtor. 


(2) Venſanies, 


Pag. m. 118. 


Dialoge II, init. ſay Spinſſer. Gregorius 


will preſently ſee the name of it in theſe two verſes of 


Ot He uTati over voor Avxiote yeporr@ = 
"Oy Tot amd EdvForo $eompamr@- nyeyesr ,. 


Namque ſenis Lycii recinunt hi carmina ſacra, 
A Xantho quondam quz vates vexerat Olen (1). 


They ſung the Lycian Prophets ſacred ſong, 
Which Olen had from Xanthus brought along. 


[B] 4 paſſage of Pauſanias, which Romulus Amaſeus 
has not corrected.] The paſlage is this: Aux: &. d $5 jv 
dey atoTep@ v Ea ANALG» Cpuvss tai dAnoes 
Tollce s, Kat sc Elncbuiay Te, "Evaivir Te avriv 
cl ler ur Nl. At Lycius qui mullo fuit ætate ſuperior 
patria Delius hymnis & in alios deos & in Lucinam 
ipſam conſcriptis Eulinon (quaſi dicas laniſcam) ap- 
pellat (2) - - - But Lycius who was much mere ancient, 
a Delian by birth, in hymns compoſed both upon other dei- 
ties and upon Lucina herſelf, calls her Eulinon, that is to 

ere conjectures, that we 
ſhould read @ayy inſtead of Ajai@» (3), but it is not 


3 


Andes. This conjecture came into my head, before 
I met with the new edition of Pauſanias, which I 
have ſince ſeen, and there found a note of Mr Kuh- 
nius's, which offers the ſame explication of this paſſage. 
Here we ſee one of the cauſes that have produced a 
great many chimerical authors ; for here is a very an- 
cient Poet, one Lycius of Delos that owes his being 
only to an error of the tranſcriber. 

[C] We maſt make ſome remarks upon the Supplement 


to Moreri.] I. It is a fault to ſay barely, that Olen 


was of the city of Dyme in Achaia; for, though it 

is true, that Suidas call him AvuaiG», Dymeus, yet 

he adds, that it would be better to make him a native of 

Xanthus in Lycia, as Callimachus and Polyhiſtor have 

deſcribed him. II. There is not much exactneſs in 

theſe words. The Hymns of Olen were ſung in the 

and of Delos, during the ceremonies obſerved for the 

fick, by 22 upon them duff gathered from the ſepul- 

chre of the goddeſi Ops or Cybele, whom the Greeks called 

Hecaerge. This ſeems to have been copied from a 

book of Gyraldus (4), where we are told, that the () Gyraldss 

1 7 1 of Olen were ſung at Delos, while the duſt ubi ſupra. 

of the ſepulchre of Opis, ſirnamed Hecaerge, was 

thrown on an innumerable company of ſick perſons, 

whe crowded near the altar. For this he quotes 
Herodotus, 


(5) 18 
{cribit 


Ibid. 
(9 


IV, 0. 


page 


(4 


WKUT 
partu 


Ib, P. 


at 


it 


. X, 
32 bs 


em fere 


(cribit pauſanias. 


_ Ibid. 


(6) Herodot. lib. 
%, caps FAXT'y 


fag · N. 236. 


(7) "Av7? res 
WKVT CKOU» Pro 
artu maturando. 


Ib, pag. 235. 


(1) Cujus (At- 
tali) ſororem nu- 
per expulſa A- 
lexandri matre 
Olympiade prop- 
ter ſtupri ſuſpi- 
cionem, in ma- 
trimonium rece- 
perat. Juſlin. 
hb, ix, cap. v. 


(2) Ib. 7b, xi, 


cap. xi. 


Orrs 


Herodotus, and adds, that Pauſanie ſays much the 
ſame thing (5) : but it is certain, Gyraldus has been 
impoſed n by Laurentius Valla's faulty verſion. 
The refs of text of Herodotus (6) does not ſay this; 
he is a little intricate, and may be underſtood in a 
ſenſe oppoſite to that of Laurentius Valla, as appears by 
another tranſlation, that has been put in the margin. 
Herodotus does not ſay, that Ops, or Opis, was fir- 
named Hecaerge ; he does not ſpeak of Ops, the mo- 
ther of the gods, but of a young woman that came 
from the country of the Hyperboreans, to the iſle of 
Delos, in company with another called Arge. Theſe 
two young women had undertaken this voyage to 
Delos, with intent to offer to Lucina, the preſents 
which had been dedicated to her, in order to obtain 
a ſpeedy and happy delivery in child birth (7). Pau- 
ſanias ſcarce takes any notice of all this; how then 
can it be ſaid, that he relates much the ſame thing 


of her companion in that voyage. 


with what Herodotas is ſuppoſed to have ſaid upon this 


head ? The Continuator of Moreri would perhaps be 


hard put to it, if he were obliged to prove, that the 
goddeſs Cybele was firnamed Hecaerge ; that is, one 
who N the virtue of operating at a diſtance: 
but if the ceremony he ſpeaks of were true, ſhould 
we not find an Aſh-day in Paganiſm as well as in Po- 

ry, and that attended with very ſingular characters of 
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ſuperſtition? All ſorts of ſick perſons would have ex- 


pected a cure by virtue of the aſhes taken from the 
ſepulchre of Opis ; but ſtill they had been obliged to 
approach the altar, and that does not ſuit with the 
epithet of Hecaerge. See the learned notes & Span- 
hemius upon Callimachus (8), where ydu will find 
ſtrong proofs that 1 was not the epithet of 


(8) Ezech. Span- 


hemius, in Cal- 


Cybele, or of that Opis who was one of the Hyper- limachi Hym- 
borean girls bringing offerings to Delos, but the name num in Delum, 


OL YMPIAS, the mother of Alexander the Great, gave Philip king of Ma- 


cedonia, her huſband, ſuch violent ſuſpicions of unchaſtity, that he divorced her [A]. 


Pag ; 503. 


It is even pretended ſne owned to him that he was not the father of Alexander, and (a) 85 the res 
that ſhe embraced a ſerpent when ſhe conceived that ſon (a) [BJ. Nor is ſhe the mark [4]. 


only woman who is ſaid to have received thoſe ſort of embraces (b). 
pretend that NeCtanebus, who had been driven out of Egypt, and had received ſhelt 


[A] She gave ſuch violent ſuſpicions of unchaſtity to 
Philip . . . that he divorced her.) Juſtin goes no far- 
ther in the fifth chapter of his ninth book (1); but in 
another place he aſſures us, that the matter was car- 
ried ſo far as to conviction, and that the divorce was 
grounded thereupon. * Namque mater ejus Olympias 
«* confeſſa viro ſuo Philippo fuerat, Alexandrum non 
© ex eo le, ſed ex ſerpente ingentis magnitudinis con- 
« cepiſſe, Denique Philippus ultimo prope vitæ ſuæ 
tempore, filium ſuum non efſe palam prædicaverat. 
6 

* had confeſſed to her huſband Philip, that ſhe had con- 
o 

« life, publickly declared that Alexander was not his ſon, 


© for which reafon he had divorced Olympias as an adul- 
« tereſs convif.” Some wanton wives are ſtill mild and 


complaiſant to their huſbands ; and that atones in ſome 


(3) H ric O- 
abu xd dog X- 
ACToTHG, Jug- 
CyAGU ual B 
dune yu 
ng · Olympia- 
dis acerbitas ſuſ- 


picioſæ mulieris, 


& triſtis. Plut. 
in Alexandro, 
Pag. 669. A. 


(4) Axe HA 
di T av 0\6wv 
aby THv Sri- 
pev, Av T8 This 
pac aͤ pus 
TpooBuAwv, na- 
TOTTEUCEY EV 
popOy Jpanoy- 
og duveLyaly- 
Revov Ty yu- 
vain? Toy Oo. 
Amiſiſſe vero 
eum alterum o- 
culum, quem ri- 
mz oſtii admo- 


ſpexit ſerpentis 
figura cum uxore 
ua concubantem. 
Plut. in Alex. 


tio, pag. m. 


665. 


(5) Ibid. 


ſome meaſure for the ſin: but Olympias was croſs and 
peeviſh (3); ſo that it would have been too hard upon 
Philip to bear at once both the ill humours and adul- 
teries of his wife. n | 

IBI] Aud that fhe embraced a ſerpent when ſhe con- 
ceived that ſon.] Beſides the teſtimony of Juſtin juſt 
now mentioned, we may alledge what Plutarch relates, 
that a great ſerpent was ſeen extended upon Olympias 
while ſhe ſlept ; that the king viewing this through a 
{mall chink in the door, loft the eye that he made uſe 
of for this purpoſe (4) ; that from this time he found 
his affection for Olympias to diminiſh, and lay with 
her but very ſeldom, whether it was that he feared ſhe 
would bewitch him, or out of regard to the god who 
had been thus embracing the queen, under the form of 
a ſerpent. *Qoby q ToTs xat Spearov, notpopinrns 
Tis Oavuriad@&, maperreTa pt T, “. 
ket TiTo OIMITTE TO EpwTh a8 TAs D1A0PpoduVas 
GuAvPBTaL My ougty, ws und Gorrgy r N- 
ts Tap) avThiv avamaugouerer. eie Seloavre Ti- 
vas Hej, ary rai ,b The YyuIarnds ei 
T 6piAial, ws KpeiTTAV: auvougyh 4900100 puepou. 
Viſus eft draco etiam ad dormientis Olympiadis corpus ex- 


vens Deum con- Porrectus: idgue præcipue Philippi erga eam amorem & 
familiarem conſuetudinem ajunt extenuaſſe, ut rarò cubi- 


tum ad illam commearet, quia vel timeret faſcinationes 
ejus & weneficia, vel conſuetudinem ejus, ut que conſue- 
ſceret cum majore, devitaret (5). We are likewiſe told, 


that Eratoſthenes declared that Olympias diſcovered 
this great ſecret to none but Alexander, and that ſhe 


waited till he was going upon his war-ike expedition, 
before ſhe made the diſcoyery. Approve your ſelf 
worthy, faid ſhe, of fo high a birth. H e O- 
s (os "FpaToolivns quot) mpomipTera Tov 
AMZardger ent Thy epaTeiar, xai beo a pry 


T0 mTepl Til Texvwga tv d ToppeTovy ExeAeuey Ag 


eporeiv Ths yWea4os. Ohmpias (ut Eratoſtbenes e 
autor) quum euntem ad bellum Fa the 


vum, arcanum ortum tjus foli detexit, hartata ut 


Qua ex cauſa Olympiadem, velut ſtupri compertam, 
repudio dimiſerat. - - - - (2) For his mother Olympias 


* ceived Alexander, not by him, but by a very great ſer- 
pent. And Philip himſelf, toward the latter end of his 


 20pes egayere BappaptitoTepols 


They who 
er 


pro natalibus gereret ani mos (6). Note, that, accord- 
ing to Juſtin, the commerce of the ſerpent with Olym- 
pias was only a dream. The queen dreamed that a 
great ſerpent enjoyed her that night that ſhe conceived 
Alexander (7). One of our beſt Critics, commenting 
upon this paſſage of Juſtin, obſerves, that there were 
ſerpents in Macedonia which grew ſo tame and fami- 
liar, that the women put them round their arms and 


in 


(5) See the re- 
mark [H]. 


(6) Ibid, 


(7) Qua note 


eum mater O- 


lympias concepit, 
viſa per quietem 
eſt cum ingen- 


necks, like bracelets and necklaces, either for diver- ti ſerpenti vo- 


ſion, or to cool themſelves. He alledges upon this 
the authority of Lucian. Hoc autem non abs re fue- 
rit meminiſſe, (nam ex nhilo, ut ajunt, nibil) reperiri 


in Macedonia ſerpentes, qui tam facile manſuefieri poſſint, 


ut ex iis olim & puellæ & matrone fibi armillas, 


febi monilia faterent, vel ut animulas ſuas oblectarent, 
vel ad corpuſculum frigerandum. Hujus rei auforem 
ciere poſſum Lucianum in Alexandro, ſive Pſeudomanti 
(8). Lucian ſpeaks neither of thoſe bracelets or neck- 


laces, but he ſays what is equally ſtrange. He affirms, Faber, in Juſtin. 


that the women of Pella brought up great ſerpents ſo 


very tame, that they ſuckled them, and let them lie Grævianæ 1683. 
He conjectures, that the vulgar 


with their children. 
traditions about Olympias was grounded upon this 
reaſon. *EvTadYa idovrTes Searorras, maupsye- 
dess, np mavu, wat milagots, ws nai vme yu- 
Ya1tav TpigeoWai, ,a be ovynaliudSun, rat 
Tar pives avexcobai, nai DaiCopires ph dya- 
VarTelv, u y and TIVE), amo Oenns KATA TAaTR 
Tols BpeQezot, T os yivorTai TozTO0L Tap 
avTols, ö xai To Tepi T OA, , poor 
SpagotTuoas TAAQL £105, 0F0TE A TV A - 
por, pH TV oipar ToisTs uy naberov- 


lutari (ethers 


read voluptari.) 
Fuſtin, lib, x, 
cap. XVis 


(8) Tanaquillus 
pag. 291. Edit. 


210. auth, wVivTai Tov pTeTav W'T0 KdAMISOY, 


oN aBonov., bi cum immani magnitudine dracones 
conſpicerent, cicures ac manſuetos, adeo ut à mulieribus 
alerentur, & cum pueris cubarent, & ſe conculcari ſuſti- 


nerent neque ſe premi indigne ferrent, denique infan- 


tum more lac è papilla ſugerent ( quales apud ills ſunt 
permulti) unde veriſimile 1 olim de Olympiade fabulam 
increbruiſſe, quando concumbente cum illa hujuſmmodi puto 
uopiam dracone, Alexandrum conceperat, unum ex his 
ſerpentibus, 3 efſet pulcherrimus, paucis obolis emunt 
(9). Accordi 
country made uſe of thoſe ſerpents in the feſtivals 
of Bacchus, which they affected to celebrate with all 
the appearances of the moſt furious Enthuſiaſm. They 
made theſe creatures creep upon the Thyrſus's they 
carried in their hands, and the crowns they had upon 


their heads; under the notion that this would ſtrike a (10) Plutarch, 


greater terror into the men. He obſerves, that Olympias 
affected more than all the reſt to be tranſported with 
fury at this anniverſary. H Js 'Oxuurids parnev 
tree QnAuaace Tus xaTIX as, Kat e he 
dete ue E 
Xeiporers ü Tois Uidoors. Olympians autem, 
pre ceteris notum hmphaticum æmulans, 
peragens ritum horridiore ſpectaculb, ſerpentes manſuefa#tos 
trabebat thiafis iagentes (11). , 


tej Ti 


g to Plutarch (10) the women of that (j Lucianus, in 


P ſeudomanti, 
pag. 863. 
Tom. 1, Edit, 
Salmurienfis 
1619, 


ubi ſupra, | 


fanaticum 


(11) Ibid, 
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marks [.7] and 
urks [4] 


(12) 14. in Age- 
filao, pag. 617, 


(13) See the ar- 
tic e TACHUS, 


14) We read of 
2 certain Magi- 
ciin, called Nec- 
tanebus, who 
having made ſe- 
vyral ſhips and 
gallies of wax, 
made his enemies 
ſhips ſink every 


time he drowned 


his WAX veſſels in 
2 large baſin of 
water. Vigenere 
en the ſtatue of 
Aſculapius in 
Pbiloſtratus, fel. 
157, Tom. it, 
Ear. in 410. 


OLYMPIAS. 


in the court of Macedonia, debauched Olympias are miſtaken [C]. 


incenſed againſt her huſband, for marrying another wife, that ſhe inſtigated Pauſanias 
to kill him, Nay, ſhe was deſirous the world ſhould know what part ſhe acted in 
that parricide [D]. At firſt ſhe did not ſeem diſpleaſed to have the world believe 
(% See the re- that Jupiter was the father of Alexander (c): but afterwards ſhe made a jeſt of 


that opinion. This appears from a letter 
heard that he publickly 


[CJ] Thoſe who pretend that Nefanebus . . . debauched 
Ohnmpias are miſtaken.) We learn from Plutarch (12), 
that Nactanebus, or Nactanabus, abandoning his kinſ- 
man Tachus, who had given him the command of 
his army, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of 
Egypt (13) ; and that Ageſilaus took his part. The 
Perfians defeated him and drove him out of Egypt. 
Some alledge, he fled to Æthiopia, others ſay he went 
to the court of Macedonia, in hopes of a powerful 
aſſiſtance from king Philip againſt the Perſians ; but he 
was, ſay they, ſo ungrateful to that prince for his 
ind reception, that he left no ſtone unturned to de- 
bauch Olympias ; and for that end had recourſe even 
to the impoſtures of Magic, of which he was a great 
maſter. (14). By this means he overcame the queen, 
and begot Alexander upon her. They add, that Phi- 


lip diſcovered ſomething of the matter, and from that 


time very much ſuſpected his wife's adultery, and that 
this was the true reaſon of the divorce. But theſe 
are all fables. For Chronology demonſtrates to us, 
that Alexander was fix years old when Nectanebus was 
expelled his kingdom. 'This I have from the learned 
Freinſhemius, to whom I give all the honour of the 


adſerant. Quippe pulſum Ægypti regno Nectanebum, 
non, ut vulgo arbitrantur, in Athiopias conceſſiſſe; 
ſed quum adverſus vim Perſicam in Philippo maxime 


vpræſidium ſperaret, in Macedoniam vectum, mogicis 


præſtigiis inluſiſſe Olympiadi, torumque hoſpitis teme- 


raviſſe. Suſpectam quidem exinde Philippo, neque 


(15) Freinſhe- 


mius, Supplem. 
in Q. Curtium, 


lib. i, cap. i, 


Au n. 15. 
16) Ib. . 19. 


(17) He married 
Cleopatra, the 
daughter of At- 
talus, aceording 
to Juſtin, lib. ix, 


cap. v, or niece, 


according to Plu- 


tarch in Alexan- 
dro, and Diodor. 
Siculus, lib. xvi, 
cap. xciv. 


(8) Taken 


from Tuſtin, lib, 


*, cap. vii. 


(19) Juſtin's 
words will bear 
this ſenſe, but 
may like- 
wiſe be under 
ſtood, as if O- 
lympias had only 
ſen Cleopatra 
2. 


aliam tam intimam divortii, quod inter eos ſequutum 
eſt, cauſſam, pro comperto poſtea fuiſſe. . . . (16) Ce- 
serum Nectanebi fuga temporibus hiſce non congruit: ſexen- 


nis enim jam erat Alexander, quum ille ab Ocho victus, 
avitis opibus eæcideret. RS | 

[D] She was defirans the world fhould know avhat 

part ſhe acted in that parricide.] The ſcandal of her di- 


vorce, and her huſband's marrying again (17) pro- 


voked her ſo extremely, that ſhe ſollicited the king of 


Epirus, her brother, to declare war againſt Philip. And 


ſhe had obtained her end, if Philip had not prevented 
it by marrying his daughter to that monarch (18). 
She put Pauſanias upon the aſſaſſination of her huſband ; 
ſhe took care to have horſes in readineſs for that aſſaſ- 
ſin; and the very night that ſhe returned into Macedo- 
nia to be preſent at the funeral of this prince, ſhe cauſed 
a crown to be put upon the head of Pauſanias, who 
was then hanging upon a croſs. Some days after 
ſhe gave him a | Bay then built him a tomb, and 
inſpired the people with a religious obſervation of an 
anniverſary ſolemnity to the honour of this murderer, 
After that, ſhe cauſed her huſband's daughter by Cleo- 
patra to be killed on her mother's lap, and then had 
the mother hanged in her own preſence (19). In fine, 
ſhe conſecrated to Apollo the dagger with which Pau- 
ſanias had killed Philip, and gave the ſame name to 
the dagger, which ſhe herſelf had born in her infancy. 
All theſe things ſhe did ſo publickly, that one would 
think her chief fear was, that there ſhould not be 
ſufficient evidence of her being the author of them. 
See if this be not the ſenſe of Juſtin (20). His flimulis 


| irarum utrigue (21) Pauſaniam, de impunitate ſtupri ſui 


(20) Ib. pag. n. 
204, 205. 


(21) That is, 
Olympias and A- 


querentem, ad tantum facinus impuliſſe creduntur. Ohym- 
pias certe fugienti percuſſori equos guoque preparatos habuit, 
Ib/a deinde, audita regis nece, cum titulo officii ad exe- 
quias cucurriſſet, in cruce pendentis Pauſaniæ capiti, 
eadem note venit, coronam auream impoſuit : quod 
nemo alius audere, niſi hec, ſuperſtite Philippi filio, po- 
tuiſſet. Paucos deinde poſt dies, refixam corpus interfe- 
Horis ſuper reliquias mariti cremavit, & tumulum ei 
eodem fecit in loco, parentarique eidem quotannis, incuſſa 
populo ſuperſtitione, curavit. Poſt bæc Cliopatram, a 
qua pulſa Philippi matrimonio fuerat, in gremio ejus 
prius filia interfecta, finire uitam ſuſpendio corgit, Ppecta- 
culogue pendentis ultionem potita eft, ad quam per parri- 
cidium feftinaverat. Noviſſime gladium, quo rex per- 
culſus eft, Apollini ſub nomine Myrtalis conſecravit : hoc 
3 


diſcovery. Nec deſunt, ſays he (15) gui fabuloſum id 
quidem: non tamen adulterium matris falſo jactatum 


ſhe wrote to that prince [E], when ſhe 


called himſelf the ſon of Jupiter, and aſſumed divine 
honours [F]. In Alexander's abſence Antipater was almoſt always at 


variance with 
her; 


enim ante Olympiadis parvule fuit. Quæ omnia ita pa- 
lam facta ſunt, ut timuiſſe videatur, ne facinus ab ea com- 
miſſum non probaretur. | | 
[ZE] This appears from a letter ſhe wrote to that prince. 
In writing to his mother he had taken upon him the 
title of the ſon of Jupiter Hammon ; and the anſwer 
ſhe ſent him was this. Pray, my ſon, be quiet, do not 
accuſe me before Funo, ſhe will do me ſome great miſchief, 
if you own me for her rival in your letters. The know- 
ledge of this we owe entirely to Aulus Gellius; for 
we have not Varro's book, out of which he co- 
pied it, nor the ſeveral other pieces in which it was 


mentioned. Aulus Gellius's words are theſe (22). In (22) Aulus Gd. 
pleriſque monumentis rerum ab Alexandro geftarum, & live, lib. xi, 


She was ſo 


paulo ante in libro M. Varronis, qui inſcriptus eff Oreſtes ©p. 4. 


vel de inſania, Olympiadem Philippi uxorem feſtivi//ime 
reſcriphſſe legimus Alexandro filio. Nam quum is ad ma- 
trem ita ſcripfiſſet: Rex Alexander Jovis Hammonis filius 
Olympiadi matri ſalutem dicit. Olympias reſcripſit ad hanc 
ſententiam: Amabo, inquzt, mi fili, quieſcas : neque de- 
feras me neque criminere adyerſum Junonem. Malum 


mihi prorſum illa magnum dabit, quum tu me litteris 


tuis pellicem illi eſſe confiterts. Freinſhemius is miſtaken 
when he affirms, that Olympias wrote to Alexander, that 
ſhe had not deſerved to be expoſed to Juno's reſentment : 
Mifſaque epiſtola petivifſe, ne ſe nihil tale commeritam 
odiis Junonis objectare pergeret (23). Moreri, who 


never went to the ſpring-head, has, by truſting to 
the tranſlation of Freinſhemius, given us a falſe ac- cap. i, n. 20. 
count of the contents of this letter (24). I own in- He cite, Agel. 


deed, that Olympias's words carry with them an air 
of raillery ; but when all is done, if we keep to the 
literal ſenſe of the words, we muſt firmly and poſitive- 
ly maintain, that this princeſs does not deny her for- 
mer converſation with Jupiter, and that ſhe only de- 


fires her ſon would not boaſt of it; for fear Juno, who 


perhaps would otherwiſe never hear of it, or not 
trouble herſelf about it, while no noiſe was made of 


(23) Freinſhem, - 
Supplem. lib. i, 


13, 4. 


(24) Done by du | 
Rier, and joined 
fo Vaugelas's Q 


Curtius, 


it, ſhould rouſe up all the fury of her jealouſy, upon 


finding this new baſtard of her huſband, proclaiming all 


over the earth the favours ſhewn to Olympias. Sirice 


therefore, according to the literal ſenſe of them, Aulus 
Gellius's words imports no more, they ought not to 
be quoted in Ttalic, as if they contained a formal de- 
claration of Olympias's int ocence. The terms (25) 
made uſe of by Plutarch, import only that ſhe 


ave an accuſation be brought againſt me before Juno, 
and ſaying, I have done nothing to offend Funo. Ere- 


(25) That it, thiſe . 


; 4 avhich be citri- 
would have her ſon hold his peace: now there is a ures dire@!y to 


1 deal of diſſerence between ſaying, I would not Olympias. 


por d pact avTiv dpooiiofias xai Atye, Ov mov- 


ger Ae Iiapd nw A- ps Y Hp. 
Alit hoc illam ajunt abdicaſſe ac dixiſſe, non dl ſinet 
Alexander in crimen me apud Funonem vocare (26). 
lian tells us one thing which ſhews, that one day 
Olympias reflected with great concern upon Alexander's 
weakneſs in defiring to paſs for a god. Being told 
that he had been dead ſome days, and was not yet in- 


terred (27), ſhe cried out, Oh, my poor fon ! you have Iban 
uſed all your efforts to have a place among the gods, G7) Bs lib. 
and now you have not ſo much as the honour of a ſepul- xii, cap. bg. 


ture, which is common to all mortals. ANA ov ue 
ve METET X £10 B e, nat TT GTw dal, 
VUV ue rav uu, Ts, va law! de. 
TOs METAT N ENS, Vs Te dud, Hol TApns. 
Tu vero quum inter celites locari volueris, & id per- 
Ficere ſummo ſtudio conatus fis, nunc neque illorum qui- 
dem, quorum omnibus mortalibus æguale & par jus eſt, 
particeps fieri potes, terre 8 (28). This puts 
me in mind of a piece of raillery of Theocritus the 
Sophiſt (29), who hearing of Alexander's death ſaid to 


gods die ſooner than the men. 


his countrymen, Take courage, gentlemen, you ſee the (26) Clem. Alex. 
| Admonit. ad 


{F] Alexander called himſelf the fon of Fupiter, and Gentes, £48: bt. 
aſſumes divine honours.) He had ſeveral views in this 
uſurpation of divine hondurs, and among others that 
of vindicating Olympias, who had been eſteemed irre- 
gular in the article of chaſtity. Of this I ſhall 

| produce 


(26) Plutarch. 
ubi ſupra« | 


(23) E110, ib d. 
lib. xIili, cap: 30» 


- Reus 


(30) | 
æi, ca 
n. 24 
See lik 
Bus, J 


Ui. 


CLIBL 
ec M. 
NIA, 

mark 


(32) L 
Tem, 'þ 


256, 


(33) A 
HiR, J 
cap. xi 


(34) Ih 
cap. x1 
lkewiſ 
5 4 


Pag. 2: 
(35) St 


earch, 
Lycurg 
Pag. 8, 


Alexan 


monit. 
tes, pa 
Cbry 0 

901 
ſter. ad 
(where, 
erg 
tributes 
Romang 
ſoould } 
of the 
as Faln 
ferwes, 

Prid, A 
Sever, c 
St C ri 
lian, 473 


(36) E 
pophthe 


vi, Pag 


fe 


(30) Juſtin, lib, 
æi, cap. xi, Pag. 
m. 241, 242. 

See likewiſe Oro- 


dus, Ii. 11, cap. 


& U. 


her; and indeed it was very difficult for a woman of ſuch a jealous and ill temper 
(d), to agree with the governour of Macedonia, This was the poſt Alexander () Ser the n. 


beſtowed upon Antipater, when he went upon the expedition to conquer Aſia. After mark [4], d- 
the death of this conqueror his mother was obliged to retire into Epirus; from whence * (3)- 


Polyperchon recalled her ſix years after. 
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Arideus, and his wife Eurydice, who then 


reigned in Macedonia, oppoſed her return: but their efforts were in vain; for the 


Macedonians declared for her, and by her orders made away with both of them (e). (e) Ses the article | 


She put to death Nicanor, Caſſander's brother, and having ſingled out a hundred EURYDICE, 


Macedonian nobles who were Caſſander's fri 
This cruelty quickly loſt her the affection o 


the daughter of 
ends, cauſed them all to be maffacred. Amintss in the 


f her ſubjects, and then every body called vert. 


to mind Antipater's laſt words; and regarded, as an oracle, the exhortation he made 


produce a witneſs, who at the ſame time will be an evi- 
dence of the venality of the Pagan oracles. Iam go- 
ing to ſhew you, that Alexander bribed the prieſts of 


Jupiter Hammon, to engage them to anſwer, as he 


would have them, in regard to his filial relation to 
Jupiter. Igitur Alexander cupiens originem divini- 
« tatis acquirere, ſimul & matrem infamia liberare, 

per præmiſſos ſubornat antiſtites, quid fibi reſpon- 
deri velit. Ingredientem templum ftatim antiſtites 
ut Hammonis filium ſalutant. Ille lætus dei adop- 
tione hoc ſe patre cenſeri jubet. Rogat deinde, an 
omnes interfectores parentis ſui fit ultus; reſponde- 
tur, patrem ejus nec poſſe interfici, nec mori; re- 
gis Philippi peractam plene ultionem eſſe (30). - - - - 
Alexander therefore defiring to be thought of divine ex- 
tration, and at the ſame time to clear the reputation 
© of his mother, ſuborns the prieſts, by meſſengers ſent 
« before-hand, to anſwer him according to direction. 
As ſoon as he entered the temple, the prieſts. ſaluted 
* him as the ſon of Fupiter Hammon. He overjoyed 
« qvith this divine adoption, commanded that all ſhould 


n 


© give him this title. Then he aſked, if he had reveng- 


3) In the arti- 
eſe MACEDO- 
NIA, at the re- 
mark [F J. 


(32) Lucian. 
Tem, i, pag. m. 
256, | 


ed himſelf of all the murderers of his father; they 


© anſwered, that his father was neither dead nor ca- 


fable of being murdered ; but that he had completely re- 


© wenged the death of Philip, J have ſaid elſewhere 


(31) that it was a fine piece of policy which moved 
Alexander to deſire to paſs for a god: he owns it to 
his father in one of Lucian's dialogues (32). I have 


| likewiſe obſerved, that he was more reſerved, touch- 
ing that pretenſion toward the Greeks than toward the 


Barbarians : but I muſt add here, that at laſt he threw 
off that caution, and would have the Grecian cities 


paſs decrees relating to his deity. The reſolutions they 


took upon this head were different : the decree of Lace- 
dæmon was conceived in theſe terms; Since Alexan- 


der has à mind to be a god, let him be a god. ANN, 


LEV 000 GAAG En npigavTo, Adkedaimorior Ss Eexci- 


8 7 2 *. 
va, Screi d ANFANG BEN DS sib, Eg 


(23) Ælian. Var. 
Hiſt, /6, ii, 
cap, xix. 


(34) Ib. lb, , 


cap. xii. See 


likewiſe At he- 


: neus, lib. vi, 


Pag. 251. 


(35) See Plu- 
tarch, in Vita 
Lycurgi Oratoris, 
Pag. 842, Clem. 


Alexandr. Ad- 


monit. ad Gen- 
tes, Pag. 61. 
Cbryſaſi. Homil. 
XVI, in po- 
ſter. ad Corint. 


(where, by _ 


over ſigbt, he at- 
tributes to the 


Romans what he 


ſould bave ſaid 


of the Athenians, 
as Salmaſius ob- 
er ves, in Lam- 
prid. Alexandr. 
Sever. cap. lxiii. 
18 in Ju- 


lib. vi. 
(36) Eraſm. A- 


PPhthegm. 1773, 
V, Pag. m. 499. 


eb. Jtaque aliis aliter ſtatuentibus, Lacedæmonii de. 
cretum ejuſmodi fecerunt: Quoniam Alexander Deus efſe 
wult, eſio Deus (33). The author I here cite did not 
know all that the Athenians did ; he only tells us of 


their oppoſition to the decree propoſed to them by 


Demades, that Alexander ſhould be from thenceforth 
the thirteenth of the great gods (34). He was fined 
for daring to propole ſuch an impiety. JElian 
knew nothing more than this ; but it is very probable 
that Demades purſued his propoſal further, and that 
the decree paſſed at laſt (35). He repreſented to- the 
Athenians, that they ought to take care not to loſe 
the earth, by their ſhewing too ſcrupulous a regard to 
heaven. Eraſmus has not rightly underſtood the ſenſe 
of this orator. * Quum Athenienſes, /ays he (36), 
© yellent Alexandro divinos honores decernere, videte 
inquit ( Demades) ne dum cœlum cuſtoditis, terram 
amittatis. Alexander enim ambiebat monarchiam. 
Abſurdum autem erat eos ſic alium donare cœlo, ut 
ipſi terra ſua pellerentur. - - - - When the Athenians 
were for decreeing divine honours to Alexander, take 
care, ſaid Demades, while you would appear the 
keepers of heavenly rights, that you do not become loſers 
of earthly ones. For Alexander aas aiming at monar- 
cy. And it was abſurd for them to make ſuch a 
© preſent of heaven to any one, as might give him a 
« pretence to claim their earth.” Eraſmus ſuppoſes that 
Demades oppoſed Alexander's divine honours, and 
makes him reaſon confuſedly. Here are two faults. 
'The truth is, that Demades adviſed this deification, 
and inſiſted upon this argument, that it was to be fear- 
ed Alexander would conquer Attica, to chaſtiſe thoſe 


who had refuſed him heaven. See Diogenes Laertius, 
VOL. IV. 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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upon 


book 6, pag. 345 : you will there find that the Athe- 
nians decreed to Alexander the divinity of Bacchus. 
Fno1o tute! Abnvaior AnSardpor Atipugoy, Ad- 
4%. tpn Eapamiv TolyoaTe. Athenienfibus Alexan- 
drum Liberum Patrem decernentibus, & me, inquit 
( Diogenes ) Serapin facite. - - - - Upon the Athenians de- 
creeing Alexander to be Bacchus, pray,, ſaid Diogenes, 
deiſy me too, and make me Serapis. I have faid, in the 
remark [F] of the article of this conqueror, that 
there is ſcarce any probability of his ever being able 
to be firmly perſuaded of his own pretended divinity ; 
for he owned that two things principally reminded him 
that he was a man; his lying with women, and his 
ſleeping ; which two infirmities he took to be incom- 
patible with the divinity. How therefore could he be- 
lieve that Jupiter had begot him? A wound alſo gave 
him to know that he was a man, and from thence he 


took occaſion to rally a little thoſe flatterers who paid 
him divine honours. | | 


This is true blood, which flows from mortal veins, 
Net Ichor which from wounds immortal drains, 


faid he, ſhewing them what flowed from his wound (37) TokeVuart 
(37). Some fay it was not he, but Calliſthenes who 82 Tauys?s «tg 
was the author of this raillery. See, upon this whole 7d c, Ae, ws 


matter, Freinſhemius's commentary upon the ſeventh 7222 7 ovvi3pe- 


Chapter of the fourth book of Quintus Curtius. What 2% N 
Zonaras ſays, that this prince finding himſelf at the agroy ©48v 
point of death, deſired to be thrown into the Euphra- »pvozyoprvev, 
tes, to make the world believe his tranſlation to hea- S αν⁰,⁰d Ty 
ven, is not at all improbable ; for what arts did not Tou 8 ok 
he uſe, to perſwade the world that he was a god, and na, re ©; 
to eſtabliſh the worſhip of his pretended divinity ? 6p&Te a2 ovn | 
* Jamque omnibus præparatis quod olim prava mente 7X9, 7 © - 
conceperat tunc eſſe maturum, quonam modo cœ- 5 7f =: py 


e Sec [aAKUPESCL 
leſtes honores uſurparet, cepit agitare. Jovis filium ger. 


more Perſarum Macedonas venerabundos ipſum ſa- e 
lutare proſternentes humi corpora, &c. (38). - - - - ro ſolebant Deum 
And now hawing prepared every thing neceſſary for ſalutare, reni- 

executing the impious ſcheme he had farmed, he began dente vultu, hoc 
to think of aſſuming divine honours. He determined 9m, inquit, 

DEC MLS Bo of 3 ſanguis eſt, ut 

not only to be ſtiled, but alſo to be ęſteemed the ſon of videtis, non ille 
Jupiter, as if he could command mens thoughts as Humor qui ſupe- 

©, evell as their tongues. Therefore the Macedonians awwere rum manat de 

« forced to ſalute him after the manner of the Perfians, ©7297 divum. 

2 4 . ag Plut. in Apoph- 
by proſtrating their bodies to the ground, c. chezm. pag. 180, 

Here Naude furniſhes me with matter for a criticiſm. D. x 


Alexander, ſays he (39), gave out.. .. that auben he 


c 
c 
c 
. 
C 
C 
c 
. 
c 
. 


came into the world, the goddeſs Diana aſſiſted fo aſſidu- (38) Q. Curtius, 


ouſly at his mather's delivery, that ſhe forgot to take care lib. vitt, cap. v. 
of the temple ſhe had at Epheſus, which, in that inter- ET 

val was intirely conſumed by an accidental fire (40). (39) —_ 

Some captives having acquainted him with a remedy pro- ch. 10, Pag. 7 
per to be made uſe of againſt the Indians poiſoned ar- 318. — 
rows, he gave out, before he publiſhed it, that GOD had 
revealed it to him in a dream. But this inſatiable de- (49) It was not 


fire having carried him ſo far as to require adoration, be accidental z for a 


was at laſt convinced, by the remonſtrances of Callift- _—_ by age rh 
henes, by the obſtinacy of the Lacedemonians, and the the temple to 
ewounds he received every day in engagements, that all make the world 
his power would never be ſufficient to eftabliſh that ney ſpeak of him. 
Apotheofis 3 and that a greater fortune is required for 
aining a ſmall place in heaven, than for vanguiſhing 
ere * and lording it over all the earth. It is 
not true that Alexander ſaid Diana was ſo overbuſy at 
Olympias's delivery, that ſhe ſuffered her temple at 
Epheſus to be burnt. That was the thought of an (47) Bhs 1 
hiſtorian whom Plutarch banters (41): no body fays RABIA, cit. 
it came from Alexander. Did the nians op- (9). 

5 K poſe 


non dici tantum ſe, ſed etiam credi volebat, tanquam Jaculo crus ictus 
perinde animis imperare poſſet ac linguis. Itaque multis concurren- 


ipſum ſæpenume- 
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4.06 OLYMPTIAS: 

upon his death-bed never to ſuffer a woman to aſcend the throne [GJ]. Olympias, 
miſtruſting the affection of her people, went and ſhut herſelf up in Pydna, as ſoon 
as ſhe heard of Caſſander's arrival. There ſhe was beſieged, and obliged by famine 
to capitulate. She was promiſed her life; but Caſſander did not obſerve that article 


of the capitulation. He called a general convention of the people, and put the (52) Set 
queſtion to them what ſhould be done with that princeſs. Upon this ſome perſons ny | 
90, 8 _ who had been ſuborned by him, and who were near relations of thoſe ſhe had | 
cap. ”, vi. See put to death, demanded that ſhe ſhould be puniſhed for her cruelties. In com- 
Stele, rig pliance with their demand, ſhe was condemned to die (F). She bore the exe- 
cap. li. cution with great courage and marks of modeſty [7]. I have no where read, but in a 
| 2 . | modern 
| poſe his deification? Did not they make a decree in divorced for her adulteries, and beſides guilty of the (50 Cor 
(42) See lian, his favour (42)? And though they gave it an unlucky greateſt crimes, who employs her laſt care in ſo com- the articl 
above, citation turn, we cannot ſay that they were any obſtacle to his poſing herſelf, that her cloaths, when ſhe was upon PLES (- 
(334+ dieſign. | | the har might cover what modeſty forbids to 1 
[G] The exhortation Antipater made upon his death- expoſe. * Inſuper exſpirans capillis os, veſte crura MEE 
bed, newer to ſuffer a woman to aſcend the throne.) * contexiſſe fertur, ne quid poſſet in corpore ejus in- 
(43) Diodor. Si- This is a fact preſerved to us by Diodorus Siculus (43). * decorum videri (47). ---- I 7s further remarked, (47) Juſtin, 1,” 
cul. lib. xix, Lambinus has inſerted, in one of his books, the whole © that when fhe was dying, ſhe covered her face with her *iv, ſub fin, 
cap. Xt, chapter in which that ancient hiſtorian diſplays all * hair, and gathered her garments about her legs, that | 
the barbarities of Olympias, and without doubt his * her body might not be ſeen in any indecent manner. 
only end in inſerting it, was to add the greater weight The like care is leſs to be admired at in Polyxena, 
to the concluſion. © Talibus & tam atrocibus, atque who was a young girl and a very virtuous perſon. 
« injuſtis facinoribus iram ſuam explens (Olympias) Euripides has not failed to obſerve, that ſhe took the 6% Ju 
citò hoc efficit, ut Macedones ejus crudelitatem abo- utmoſt care to have her fall accompanied with decen- , ca 
* minarentur. Omnes enim Antipatri verba memoria cy (48). © (48) She had * Hee 
« repetebant, qui tanquam oracula fundens, & vatici- | . | | likewiſe the 37%. 
© natts, Macedones moriens hortatus eſt, UT NE - - - - H de, xa Ovnoxuo", ouas 3 | 
PT... SINERENT REGNT gooapfe apivorer al wo yhper were. given, See Die- 
< CLAVUM TENERE. FHactenus Diodorus. - - - - g 5 4 ns 1 e „ lincourt, pag. 
« Olympias taking her revenge by ſuch lawleſs and ter- Kro rer V4 Af n Or NPTOT. 246, of hie 
* rible methods, ſoon made herſelf odious to the Macedo- 1 . - wer kate the 
* nians for her cruelty. For they all remembered the e ey FO OO rh n 3 * rd 
« ewords of Antipater, who, as he was dying, delivered Magnam ſollicitudinem habuit decenter ut caderet, net with an ae. 
© this caution as an oracle, or prophecy, SAAD THRLY Et occultaret, quæ occultare occulos virorum con- curate and exten- 
© NEVER SHOULD SUFFER A WOMAN TO _ venit (49). | five learning up- 
* ASCEND THE THRONE.' Now fee what he | . e 
adds to juſtify this remonſtrance of Antipater. Præclare "gy RFF | 85 4 
© vera 9 Nam fi mulieres —— jure civili = ny 7 : OO rag © (49) RS. | 
« propter infirmitatem conſilii in tutorum ſunt pote- o form her fa Wor fuch & decent air, | 8 38, Per % 
0 ſtate, neque ſuarum rerum gerendarum ſunt dominæ That no rude eye might now behold her bare. <6 See likewiſe O- 
aut arbitrz, & quod mulier fine tutore autore pro- 5 | | = 6 | 
* miſerit, id ratum non eſt, neque debetur, quanto Pliny the younger makes the ſame remark upon the |” yay J Bu 
minus debet mulieri reipub. procuratio, & regni ad- famous veſtal virgin, whom Domitian condemned to ee 
< miniſtrandi poteſtas permitti, aut committi? & {i be buried alive. Quinetiam quum in illud ſubter- Tunc quoque cu- 
viri interdum, quorum maxime 7 eſt fortitudo, * raneum cubiculum demitteretur, hæſiſſetque deſcen- ra fuit partes ve- 
« quique ſapientiores & cordatiores ſolent eſſe natura, * denti ſtola, vertit ſe, ac recollegit. Cumque ei car- _ 2 DT 
« imperium adepti, tamen licentia corrumpuntur, ac * nifex manum daret, adverſata eſt, & reſiluit: fœ- ius 4. fn. 
« depravantur: quid à mulieribus, quibus nihil natura dumque contactum quaſi plane a caſto puroque cor- vare pudors. 
* finxit mollius, neque mobilius, neque infirmius, ex- *© pore en ſanctitate rejecit: omnibuſque nume- 
44) Diony, pectandum (44) ? - - And ven juft was Antipater's ris pudoris, ToAAnv Tpovoiay el ye! Wo xiives - 
2 Cor- © 3 For all awomen, by the 2 5 Lau in ory gel 700 ——— Beſides as ſhe was ee cath into (50) Plin. Epiſt. 
nel. Nepot. fag. © to the aweaneſs of their reſolutions, are in the cuſtody of ber ſubterraneous cave, her chaths flicking and gather- XI, lib. iv, Pcb. | 
45, Edit. « guardians, and not miſtreſſes of themſelves in the ma- ing up about her, be turned herſelf round and compoſ- 4 600 8 
i es: nagement of their affairs, and what a woman with- ed them in order again. And when the executioner * 
| « out her guardian contra&s for, is void, how much * offered his hand to aſſiſt her, ſhe flarted back and re- FO 
* more unreaſonable is it, that a woman ſhould ever be fuſed his help; rejecting his baſe touch, with the laſt 
© permitted to take upon her the public government, and * degree of ſanctity, as tho" her body bad been wholly 
* adminiftration of a kingdom? and if men ſometimes, pure and undefiled; and agreeably to the moſt conſium- 
« auhoſe proper character is fortitude, and who are na- mate chaſtity, ſhe too great care to fall decently” I 
* turally wiſer and ſteadier, when once they become go- ſay nothing of the Amazon Pentheſilea; for the poet 
© wernors, are yet corrupted and depraved : what can be obſerving that ſhe fell from her horſe ſtretched out at 
expected from women, who are formed by nature ſo full length, without making any diſcovery, leaves us 
« aveak and inflable?* There cannot be a ſtronger room to believe it might be the effect of chance. 
cenſure on Be conduct of * who lodge the | og 
ſovereign authority in the hands of women ; and yet „„ 7 "PEE 6 Ah 
Loobons wbBheed bis book te Picks, by the king's 3 5. 2 e eee e, me ” 
authority, and even dedicated it to Charles IX, when „. FEAPEE e e 4 +. fits wo . 6) 
Catherine de Medicis governed all. It is no wonder Ho x uver dq n ahn d e undd uανο⁰,ji. 14 
that ſuch thoughts ſhould come into his head in thoſe | | , ton. 
) See Mata- days 3 for this queen's ill conduct was enough to in- — - Quæ mox cum pulvere & morte commiſcetur, ctv. 
— de Matago- fuſe them into thoſe very people, who were leaſt pre. Compoſitè cadens ad terram, nec pudor 
nibus adverſus I- poſſeſſed in favour of the Salic law : but it is ſurpriſ- Formoſum corpus dedecorat, ſed extenditur in latum 
talogalliam five ing that he ſhould haye the courage to publiſh theſe ventrem (51). | (51) Quintus C- 
. thoughts of his, and that he SEEN 0 by ſo do- Eber, is Sup 
ing. There was no notice taken of his reflexion 1 lem. Homeri, 
3 8 — thence it comes that Francis Hotomanus (45) * OE ets, 99. 520 NN conceal'd fo . 1. 8 
ed his adverſaries why they made ſo much noiſe againſt That the moſt prying eye no tale cou'd tell, pa pk” 
(46) od 4 piece, his Francogallia (46) printed beyond the Alps, and V bile prone to earth, at her full length joe fell. 
in whi 


took no notice of Lambinus, whoſe work had been 


condemns the re- printed at Paris itſelf. 


gency of women, 


But what ſhall we ſay of Cæſar, the moſt unchaſte 


See HOTMAN, IH] She bore the execution with great courage and man upon earth, who yet uſed the ſame precaution 
citat, (19), and marks of modeſty.] So true it is, that the moſt repro. with that of Polyxena ? * Utque animadvertit undi- 
remar tr). bate ſouls do more readily renounce virtue itſelf, than * que ſe ſtrictis pugionibus peti, toga caput obvolvit : 
the appearances of virtue. Here we have a woman * fumul ſiniſtra manu ſinum ad ima crura * quo 

honeſtius 


2 article NA- 


(655 Sidon. A- 
pollinaris, Carm. 


56) That Ss, Ca- 


ton, Auguſt, cap. 


OLYMPIA S. 


modern author, that the ſerpent, which lay with her, leſt upon her body ſuch ſpots 


407 


as were never defaced [1]. It was ſo ſaid of the mother of Auguſtus. 


© honeſtius caderet, etiam inferiore corporis parte ve- 
lata (52). - --- And as he obſerved himſelf attacked 
on all fides with drawn daggers, he covered his head 
ewith his gown, and at the ſame time with his left 
hand gathered the lower part of it about his legs, 
* that he might fall the more decently, with his whole 
* body covered.” We muſt needs own, not only that 
leudneſs has its bounds in thoſe over whom it gets 
the aſcendant; but alſo that there are ſome perſons 
very diſſolute and irregular in their actions, who in 
their words and all other external demeanour, are at 
the ſame time religious obſervers of decency (53). As 
for the courage which Olympias ſhewed, at her exit, 
it is finely deſcribed in the following words: Sed 
« Olympias ubi obſtinatos venire ad ſe armatos vidit, 
« yelte regali, duabus ancillis innixa ultro obviam pro- 
cedit. Qua viſa, percuſſores attoniti fortuna maje- 
ſtatis prioris, & tot in ea memoriæ occurrentibus 


0: <4 


Caſſandro miſſi ſunt, qui eam confoderent, non re- 
fugientem gladium, nec vulnera, aut muliebriter 


veteris proſapiæ, morti ſuccumbentem, ut Alexan- 
drum poſſes etiam in moriente matre cognoſcere (54). 
- - - But Olympias when ſhe ſaw ſome perſons armed ad- 


dancing in a reſolute manner, went to meet them in 


The aſſaſſins upon ſeeing her, made a full flop, aſto- 
niſhed at the thought of her former majeſly, and with 
the memory of ſo many of their kings, whoſe names 
her perſon recalled to their mind: till others avere ſent 
by Cafſander, who ſtabbed her, while ſhe, without ei- 
ther fhrinking from their ſwords, or making the leaſt 
« female outcry, ſubmitted to death with the walour of a 
Hero, to the glory of her great family, ſo that even in 
he dying mother you might eaſily behold an Alexander.“ 
This ſhews, that thoſe who ſay cruelty is a mark of 
cowardice, and that nothing is ſo mean and cringing 
as a barbarous and criminal ſoul when reduced to the 
laſt extremity, may be confuted by great examples. 
[1] 7 have no where read, but in a modern author, 
that the ſerpent which lay with her, left upon her body 
fuch ſpots as were never defaced.) The modern author 
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J here ſpeak of 1s Savaro, whoſe words I ſhall inſert 


after firſt giving the text of Sidonius Apollinaris, upon 
which he has commented. BEL 8 


Magnus Alexander, nec non Auguſtus, habentur 

Concepti ferpente Deo: Phœbumque, Jovemque 

Diviſere ſibi: namque horum quæſiit unus 
Cynifia ſub Scyrte patrem maculis genitricis. 
Alter Phœbigenam ſeſe gaudebat haberi, 

Pzonu jactans Epidauria ſigna draconis (55). 


Their birth from ſerpents of celeſtial frame, 
Both Alexander and Auguſtus claim: 
And ſharing to themſelves the gods above, 
One chuſes Phebus, and the other owe. 
| To clear his mother”s ſpots, in Lybian ſands, 
The former an immortal fire demands. 
The latter to atteſt his father's rays, 
De ſerpent's Epidaurian marks diſplays. 


Savaro's remark upon the fourth of theſe ſix verſes is 
this. Hxc de Alexandro dicta ſunt, non de Augu- 
* ſto, ut vir doctus (56) ſcribit, qui quidem Alexan- 
der quzrebat patrem ſuum inſignitum ſerpentis ma- 
* culis, quibus inſignita erat Olympias mater, qua 
cum Jupiter Hammon ſub ſpecie ſerpentis concubue- 

rat, & ſerpentinas maculas inuſſerat ſui concubitus 
teſtes. Idem, de Accia Auguſti matre, Sueton. cap. 
94. This is ſaid of Alexander, not of Auguſtus 
as a learned author writes, for it was Alexander who 
* ſought a father diſtinguiſhed by ſpots like a ſerpent, his 
© mother having been marked with ſuch, ever fince Fu- 
iter Hammon lay with her in the form of a ſerpent, 
and left the impreſſion of thoſe ſerpentine ſpots upon her 
* as a prof of his embraces. He is in the right to 
maintain that this verſe relates to Alexander, and not 
to Auguſtus. But where did he ever read that Olym- 
pias bore upon her body the marks of the animal, 


whoſe form Jupiter aflumed ? no author mentions any 
I 


a a 38a 


regum ſuorum nominibus, ſubſtiterunt ; donec a 


vociferantem, ſed virorum more fortium, pro gloria 


her royal robes, and attended by two of her maids. 


to copy the paſlage. 


ſuch thing, therefore I take the ſpots, ſpoken of by 
the Poet, to be the blemiſhes of the queen's reputation: 
his meaning without doubt is, that Alexander ſought 
for his father in the temple of Jupiter Hammon in or- 
der to wipe off thoſe ſpots, that is, to ſcreen his mo- 
ther's honour ; the words of Juſtin, quoted above (57), 
lead us to this ſenſe. This obſervation I had made 
before I conſulted Freinſhemius's Commentary, where 
I meet with the ſame cenſure on that thought of Sava- 
ro. Neſcio num ita potius accipiendus fit Sidonius 
* Carm. 2. 124. ubi dicit quæſiſſe Alexandrum Cyni- 
fa ſub Syrte patrem maculis genitricis, quam, ut ex- l 
plicat Vir doctiſſimus, de maculis à concubitu dra- 
conis, in matris corpore relictis; ut nimirum Sido- 
nius velit, eum per infamiam matris, quam eo mo- 
do adulterii ream agebat, Hammonem ſibi patrem 
quæſiviſſe. Certe enim de maculis ejus generis ſer- 
pentinis nihil recordor legiſſe, quod ad Olympiadem 
pertineat (58). - - I am uncertain whether we 
ought not rather to underſtand in this ſenſe Sidonius 
Apollinaris, where he ſays that Alexander fought in 
the ſands of Africa a father for the ſpots of his mother, 
than as a learned author explains it, by marks left 
upon his mother's body, by her lying with a ſerpent ; 
Namely that Sidonins's meaning is, that he ſought . 
Hammon for his father in regard to the infamy of his 
mother, whom he therefore looked upon as guilty of adut- 
« zery.” If this related to Atia, the mother of Auguſtus, 
we muſt ſpeak otherwiſe ; for we read in Suetonius, 
that the foe ſhe had upon her body after her beliey- 
ing that a ſerpent had embraced her, hindered her all 
the reſt of her life from going into a bath: ſhe durſt 
not appear naked with ſuch a checkered ſkin. This 
adventure is ſo ſtrange and aſtoniſhing, that, if it were 
certain, it would puzzle all our wits. Give me leave 
In Aſclepiadis Mendetis Oeo- 
e libris lego, Atiam, cum ad ſolenne A- 
« pollinis ſacrum media nocte veniſſet poſita in templo 

lectica, dum cæteræ matronæ dormirent, obdormiſſe, 
draconemque repente irrepſiſſe ad eam, paulloquepoſt 
egreſſum, illamque expergefactam quali a concubitu 
mariti purificaſſe ſe, & ſtatim in corpore ejus extitiſ- 
ſe maculam, velut depicti draconis, nec potuiſſe un- 
quam exigi, adeo ut mox publicis balneis perpetuo 
* abftinuerit (59). - - In the work of Aſclepiades of (59) Sueton- in 
* Mendefium, intituled O+:0>.0Yx ivav, we' read that Auguſto, caps 
Atia going at midnight to Apollo's feſtival, there being 
a bed placed in the temple, while ſhe and the other 
matrons ſlept, a dragon ſuddenly crept upon her, and 
leaving her a little after, ſhe awaked and purified her- 
« ſelf as if ſhe had lain with her huſband, and preſent- 
* ly there appeared upon her body a ſpot reſembling a 
* dragon, nor could it ever be taken off, ſo that ſhe from 
* that time continually abſtained from the public baths.” 


(57) In the re- 
mark [F J. cita- 
tion (30). 


* 


(58) Freinſhe- 
mius, in Q. Cur- 
tium, lib. iv, 
cap, vii, nu m. 
25. 
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If ſuch ſtories had been vented only once, and in a 
_ Philoſophical Age, we ſhould not ſo readily venture to 


make a jeſt of them: but when we reflect that they 
owe their original to fabulous times, and. have only 
been revived in ſeveral ſucceeding ages, we never ſcru- 


ple to affirm, that they derive their being from poe- 
tical fiction; and that ſeveral copies of them have 


been drawn by flatterers, ſometimes in favour of one 


and ſometimes of another. The Meſſenians gave out (60) Velandæ ig- 
that Ariſtomenes was born of a god, metamorphoſed nominiz repeti- 
into a ſerpent. The Sicyonians declared the ſame thing tum ex aud 


of Ariſtodamas (60). The Romans were willing their run 


Scipio ſhould partake of the ſame privileges with A- idem enim olim 
lexander ; and after that there were flatterers who did de Ariſtomene 
Auguſtus the like honour. This ſort of birth appear- Meſſenios, de A- 
ed 10 3 that the emperor Galerius, the ſon of ee _= 05 
a peaſant (61), boaſted of it (62) to render himſelf |,.;,/cm. Sup- 
ſomething extraordinary. Obſerve that Scipio was plem. in Quint. 
willing ſuch a ſtory ſhould be believed of his mother; Curtium, lib. i, 
and 1 8 know whether the wiſer Romans did ., m. 17. 
not contribute in ſome meaſure to promote this opinion : 

for in the circumſtances to which Rome was es NG 
by Hannibal, it was uſeful that thoſe popular errors pag. m. 222. 
ſhould revive the hopes of the people, and make them 

look upon Scipio, as a man deſigned by the gods for (62) Is inſolenter 
great things. Conſider theſe admirable words of Livy. *Airmare auſus 

* Fuit enim Scipio, non veris tantum virtutibus mira- @ in A. 


wp . a Oly mpiadis A- 
bilis, ſed arte quoque quadam ab juventa in oſtenta- —— 


tionem earum compoſitus: pleraque apud multitu- creatricis com- 
dinem aut per nocturnas viſa ſpecies, aut velut divi- Preſſam dracone 
nitus mente monita, agens: five & ipſe capti quadam 
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(3) T. Livius, 
th, xxwvi, pag. 
m. 442. See al- 
fo Aulus Gel- 
lius, 116. vii, 
cap. i. 


(a) Leandro Al- 


berti, Deſcription 


of all Italy, folio 
470, Edit. Le- 


nice 1561, in 


40. 


(3) Ibid. 


(a) He who was 
ſince made Pope 


by the name of 


Urban VIII. 


(5) In chap. v. 


Conſult Fromon- 
dus, Pbiloſ. 
Cbriſt. de anima, 


pag. 761, 


(a) See the re- 
mark [ B ] » 


OMNIBONUS. OREGIUS. ORICELLARIUS, 


© ſuperſtitione animi, ſive ut imperia conſiliaque velut 
* ſorte oraculi miſſa, ſine cunctatione aſſequeretur. Ad 
© hoc jam inde ab initio præparans animos, ex quo 
togam virilem ſumſit, nullo die prius ullam publicam 
« privatamque rem egit, quam in Capitolium iret, in- 
greſſuſque ædem conſideret: & plerumque tempus 
ſolus in ſecreto ibi tereret. Hic mos, qui per om- 
nem vitam ſervabatur, ſeu conſulto, ſeu temere, vul- 
; x opinioni fidem apud quoſdam fecit, ſtirpis eum 
« divine virum eſſe; retulitque famam, in Alexan- 
* dro Magno prius vulgatam, & vanitate & fabula pa- 
rem, anguis immanis concubitu conceptum, & in 
« cubiculo matris ejus perſzpe viſam prodigii ejus ſpe- 
ciem, interventuque hominum evolutam repente, at- 
que ex oculis elapſam. His miraculis nunquam ab 

ipſo eluſa fides eſt: quin potius aucta arte quadam, nec 

abnuendi tale quicquam, nec palam affirmandi. Mul- 

ta alia ejuſdem generis, alia vera, alia aſſimulata, 

admirationis humanæ in eo juvene exceſſerant modum: 

quibus freta tunc civitas, ætati haudquaquam maturæ 

tantam molem rerum tantumque imperium permi- 
* fit (63). - - - - - For Scipio avas not only to be admired 
for his real wirtues, but was alſo remarkable from his 
* youth for the art of ſetting them forth: pretending almoſt 
« every thing he tranſacted with the people, to be either 
the warning of ſome dream, or the effect of a divine 
* inſpiration: whether he was inclined to ſuperſtition 
* himſelf, or that his counſels and commands might be 


®.-a.. Aa. & . a  @® 


* more readily obeyed by being believed to be a fort of ora- 
* cles. For this purpoſe _— prepared his meaſures 
from the beginning, as ſoon as he was of ſufficient years 
to be his own maſter, he never on any day undertook a 
* thing, either public or private, without firft entring 
* the capitol, and ſlaying ſome time there, and he fpent 
« moſt of his time there all ane. This cuſtom which he 


© obſerved all his life long, whether contracted deſſg ned. 


* by or accidentally, gave riſe to a vulgar nation, that 

« he was of divine original; and revived a ſtory former 
* by told of Alexander the Great, and no leſs vain than 
* fabulous, that he was conceived from the embraces of 
* a. ſerpent, and that ſuch a monſtrous appearance has been 
« often ſeen in his mother's chamber, and upon any body's 
coming in, has ſuddenly vaniſhed and diſappeared. He 
newer impeached the credit of theſe miracles: but ra- 
* ther promoted it, by his artful way of neither denying, 
nor openly affirming them. Many other things of the like 
* kind, ſome true, others pretended, which were ſaid of this 
* young man, exceeded all bounds of human admiration : 
it was from the credit of theſe, that the city at that 


« time committed into the hands of ſo very young a man, 


ſo weighty a charge and ſo great à command.” There 
are ſome great families in Europe, which pretend to be 
ſprung from the commerce of a woman with a ſpirit. 
The marſhal de Baſſompierre relates this of the head 
of his family. 
balis. See likewiſe the article PLATO. 


OMNIBONUS, in Italian Ognibuono, was one of the noted Grammarians of the 


XVth century. He took the firname of Leonicenus from his being 
(a), in Latin Leonicum, in the Vicentine, | 
one of the firſt reſtorers of antient Latin (5). 


born at Lunigo 
He was a diſciple of Victorinus of Feltri 
He ſtudied Greek at Venice under 


See his Memoirs, and Le Comte de Ga- 


(c) Geſner, is 


Emanuel Chryſoloras (c). He wrote commentaries on Lucan, Saluſt, Valerius Maximus, CO Fs 


uintilian, Cicero de Officiis, and Oratore, &c. 


He tranſlated into Latin part of 


Aſop's Fables; Xenophon's treatiſe de Yenatione, and that of St Athanaſius contra 


Gente. & Hereticos (d). Theſe are only part of his writings. 


OREGIUS (AvevsrTin) a great Philoſopher, was ordered by cardinal Barberini 
(a) legate of Bologna, to examine whether Ariſtotle taught the mortality of the ſoul, 
The legate's intention was, in caſe Ariſtotle had been found guilty of that impiety, 
to induce the Pope to forbid the reading lectures upon that Philoſopher relating to 


this head, 


But Oregius declared him innocent. See his book De immortalitate 


Anime (b). He wrote a book, de Angelis, and another de Operibus ſex dierum, which 


was printed at Rome in 1632, 


ORICELLARIUS (Bzzxnary) a Florentine, related to the houſe of 
was advanced to the beſt 


Medicis (a), 


poſts in his native country *b). He 


flouriſhed towards the end of the XVth century. By what you will find quoted 
in the remarks, it is evident that his works are written in a very good ſtyle. 
He wrote the expedition of Charles VIII into Italy, with great partiality (c). 


J take him to be the ſame perſon with Bernard OCRICULARIUS (a), of 


whom Eraſmus has ſaid one thing worth knowing [A]. Pierius Valerianus 


mentions 


| (8) Vir conſularis graviſſimus. Pocciantius, de Sciptor. Florent, pag. 32. (c) Wa in Hiſtoria moderatio ſcriptori probo con- 


veniens, & alienus à ſtudiis partium animus deſiderantur. Mabill. 


uſei Ital. Tom, i, pag. 169. 


9 70 


3 ) Epitome Bib- 
! 


oth Geinerj, 


Pag. 641, 


d) Konig makes 


them two ſeveral 


authors, 


[A] Eraſmus has ſaid one thing worth knowing.) * dixiſſes alterum Salluſtium, aut certe Salluſtii tem- (1) Here is . 


He could never engage him to ſpeak Latin; not 
that Ocricularius did not underſtand it, but becauſe 


he had ſtudied the purity and beauty of it, and was 


afraid of ſlipping into barbariſms, if he ventured to 
ſpeak it extempore. Eraſmus takes occaſion to tell us 
this from an apopththegm of Pollio. This orator owned 
that, by pleading well, he had acquired the facility 
of pleading, and that by pleading often he had rendered 
himſelf the leſs capable of 1 well. Now, the 
ſame thing happens to thoſe who ſpeak Latin often; 
they acquire the facility of ſpeaking, and loſe 
the habit of ſpeaking exactly) and politely. 
« Pollio dicebat, Commode agendo factum eft, ut 
© ſpe agerem: ſed ſæpe agendo faftum eft ut minus 
* commode, quia ſcilicet aſſiduitate nimia facilitas magis 
* quam facultas, nec fiducia ſed temeritas paratur. Quod 
accurate factum velimus, raro faciendum eſt. Hac 


« ratione duci videntur Itali quidam eruditi, qui licet 
© pulchre calleant Latine, tamen vix unquam adduci 


poſſunt ut in familiari congreſſu Latine loquantur. 

At fi quando compellit neceſſitas, dicunt exacte, qua- 

2 ſcripto. Novi Venetiæ Bernardum Ocricu- 

* lariym civem Florentinum, cujus hiſtorias ſi legiſſes, 
I 


« poribus ſcriptas (1). Nunquam tamen ab homine 
« 1mpetrare licuit, ut mecum Latine loqueretur ; ſubin- 
de interpellabam, ſurdo loqueris vir præclare, vul- 
« garis linguz veſtratis tam ſum ignarus quam Indi- 
Cc. Verbum Latinum nunquam quivi ab eo extundere 
© (2). - = - - 1t was a ſaying of Pollio, pleading elo- 
* quently was the cauſe of my pleading frequently; 
but pleading frequently was the cauſe of my plead- 
ing leſs eloquently : for by too great frequency we 
8 * a readineſs rather than an ability, and a raſh- 
* neſs rather than a freedom. What we would do ac- 
« curately, ſhould be done but rarely. This reaſon ſeems 
* to prevail auith ſome learned Italians, who the" they 
are great maſters of the Latin tongue, yet can ſcarce 
« ever be perſuaded to fpeak it in common converſation. 
* But if they happen to be obliged to it, they ſpeak it as 
exactly, as if they were reading what they had com- 
« poſed. I knew at Venice one Bernard Ocricularius, a 
* citizen of Florence, whoſe Hiſtories if you had ever 
© read, you would call him another Salluſt, or think them 
* quritten at leaſt in the time of Salluſt. And yet I never 
© could prevail with him to ſpeak to me in Latin: ſome- 
times, I have preſſed him. Learned Sir, I do not 
* underſtand 


Pocciantius ſays 
of Bernardas O- 
ricellarius, page 
33, de Script. 
Florent. Dida- 
vit quinetiam 
Florentinas hi- 
{torias, quas a- 
deo phraſi extu- 
lit eloquentiflimay 
quod (teſte Mi- 
chaele Urbinate) 
ipſum Saluſtium 


ſuperaſſe videatur. 


(2) Eraſm. A- 


pophth. lib. vii, 


pag · 6 34 Edit. 
1556. 
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(3) Sc 
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_ Hifſto 


m. 57 


(4) Ib 
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' mentions our Bernard [B], and fo does Petrus Crinitus [C]. John della Caſa had 83 
a ſiſter who was married to one Oricellarius. The ſons of this ſiſter took care of 


Wu y ſome. 
learned men de- 
cline the ſpeak - 
ing of Latin. 


their uncle's funeral and manuſcripts. I make this remark only to have the opportunity 
of correcting an error that relates to Naogeorgus [D]. | 


«- underſtand your Italian any more than Chineſe. But J 
newer could get one Latin aword from him." This pre- 
caution of the [talians continued a long time ; for we 
learn from Scioppius that it was impoſſible to force 
three or four Latin words out of Paulus Manutius with- 
out a great deal of trouble; which occaſioned: the 
Germans, who went to ſee him, to value their own 
learning more than his. They talked Latin more 
readily than he, and from thence concluded that he 


was not equal to them. Father Maffeus durſt not enter 


into converſation with Scioppius, becauſe he was ob- 
liged to anſwer him in Latin. The unwillingneſs of 
theſe gentlemen did not proceed ſo much from the dif- 


ficulty of horn themſelves, as from the fear of 


accuſtoming themſelves to barbariſms, which are 
almoſt unavoidable to thoſe who ſpeak Latin in 
converſation. I aſſure myſelf that it will not be diſ- 


_ agreeable to have Scioppius's words inſerted here after 


that paſſage of Eraſmus. 


The conformity of the ſub- 
ject authoriſes me to do it. 


Nihil non faciunt (Va- 


i) ut evitent omnia, unde aliquid infuſcandæ & con- 


Judicio de Stilo 


Hliſtorico, pag. 


8. 57, 


(0 Ib, p. 58. 


© paſſmg currently for true Latin. 


Latine i- 
2 nunquam loquuntur, quod fieri vix poſſe per- 
uaſum habeant, quin quotidianus ejus linguæ uſus, 


< taminandz orationis periculi oſtenditur. 


ad inſtar torrentis lutulentus fluat, & cujuſquemodi 
verborum ſordes ſecum rapiat, quæ poſtea quodam 
familiaritatis jure, fic ſe ſcribentibus ingerant, ut 


etiam diligentiſſimos fallant, & haud dubie pro La- 


o 

c 

* 

0 

o 

c 

« tinis habeantur. Hoc eorum conſilium cum haud in- 
« telligant Tranſalpini, id eorum inſcitiæ perperam 
adſignant. Sic recte Paulo Manutio uſu venit, ut 
© quoniam vix tria verba Latina in familiari ſermone 
« proferre poterat, eum Germani complures, qui lo- 
gquentem audituri ad eum venerant, vehementer præ 
8 f contemnerent. Huic tamen nemo, qui ſanus fit, 
ad puritatis & elegantiz latinæ ſummam quicquid 
« defuiſſe dixerit (3). . . . Mihi quoque Petrus Maffeus 
© Jeſuita nomini atque famæ parum reſpondere viſus 
c 

c 

a 

c 

o 

c 

c 

> 

c 
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eſt, cum ad eum Romz undeviginti abhinc annis 
ſalutatum venifſem. Neque enim inducere animum 


poterat, ut Latine mihi reſpondendi aleam ſubiret. 
Poſtea vero lecta, relectaque ejus hiſtoria, quam de 
rebus per Luſitanos in India geſtis condidit, conſilium 
hominis ſibi parum fidentis, labemque nomini ſuo 


metuentis intelligere mihi viſus ſum, quod etiam fa- 


cere non potui, quin prudentiſſimum judicarem (4). 
- - - The (Italians) take all the pains imaginable to avoid 
every thing, that may hazard the obſcuring and cor- 
rupting their ſtile. For this reaſon they never talk 


Latin, which they are of opinion can never be done, 


© but that the daily uſe of this language will make it 


« flow muddy, like a torrent, and ſweep along with it 
« the impurity of any ſort of words, which afterwards 
« by becoming familiar, will infinuate themſelves in auri- 
ling, and even deceive the moſt cautious compoſers, by 
The learned on this 
© fide the Alps not knowing this motive, of theirs, falſely 


aſcribe it to their ignorance. Paulus Manutius was 


* a remarkable inſtance of this, for becauſe he could ſearce 


© ever be brought to ſpeak three Latin words in common 
© conver/ation, ſeveral Germans, who went to make him 
© @ wifit in expectation to hear him ſpeak, looked 
© on him as not near ſo learned as themſelves. But 
no perſon in his ſenſes will ſay, that he came ſhort of 
the wery ſummit of purity and elegancy in the Latin 
tongue. . 1 thought myſelf that Peter Maffzus, the 
Feſuit, vas far from anſwering his great character and 
* Peputation upon my going to ſee him at Rome about 
* nineteen years ago. For he could not prevail upon him 
* ſelf to run the hazard of anſwering me in Latin. 
But afterwards when I came to read over and over 
again his Hiſtory of the Tranſactions of the Portugueſe in 
the Indies, I then found it was the effect of his mo- 
deſty and great caution, not to ſtain his high reputation 
* by any unpolite expreſſian, for which I could not but 
* extremely commend his prudence” IT believe I may 
juſtly ſay, that Thuanus obſerved the ſame conduci 


6 


with theſe Italian Puriſts; for in a modern author I 
meet with theſe words. The Feſuit Maſfeus .... re- 
VOL. IV. | TI 

"> 


in which the ſcriptures are delivered, ſhould prejudice uod Kat 6UTE® 


Thuanus 


peated the Breviary in Greek; for fear the ſoleci s and | 
the hw and fimple way of ſpeaking, as Origen calls it *, esd cohutte- 


a Pptorws 


the elegancy and beauty of flyle which aue admire in Tig Fe 


his writings: and for the ſame reaſon, Thuanus, aul 
ſpoke Latin with the fluency and majeſiy of Livy, never 
anſwered the harangues and compliments made to him 
in that language, but by an interpreter (5). () Girac, Re- 
[B] Pierius Valerianus mentions our Bernard.) It bonſe à la De- 
is when he mentions the deceitful expectations of pg a 
R . 5 oiture, SeCts 
John Oricellarius the fon of Bernard. He aſpired iü, pag. 120. 
to a cardinal's cap, under Leo X, and yet more 
under Clement VII. But after divers delays, which 
ſowred him, but did not tire out his patience, death 
came and mowed down his fortune both preſent (6) (6) He was go 
and to come. Eodem in albo reponendus Johannes vernour of the 
Oricellarius ſummæ vir integritatis, quique literarum caſtle of St An- 
ſtudia vel à teneris unguiculis ſectari cœperat, & ee N 75 
apud Bernardum patrem eruditiſſimum virum, & Vaſerian. d Li. 
apud Mediceos hujuſmodi ſtudiis in ea domo floren- terator. Infelici- 
tibus educatus fuerat. Erat is Leoni Decimo Pont. tate, 7b, ii, 
Max. amitinus frater, neque ullus erat, qui tum P. M. 74. 
morum, tum literaturæ, nobilitatis, & conſanguinitatis | 
gratia non eum ſperaret ad cardinalatus apicem in 
in horas evehendum. Sed fortuna illi quoſdam 
oppoſuerat () Adridere mox Joanni viſa (5) Ib. p. 73. 
ſors melior . . . . Hic igitur Oricellarius; dum ſe 


* 


6 

6 

o 

c 

c 

* totum litterarum ftudiis reſtituit, & fortunæ demum 

* fallacias declinaſſe haud temerè ſibi perſuadet, dumque 

Clemens de more quodam ſuo cunctator ordinandi 

© hominis diem de die ducit. Ille in rapidiſſimam 

illapſus febrem magnæ doctorum hominum ſpei  _ 

< przreptus eſt (8). - - In the ſame claſs is to berank- (8) Ib. P. 74. 

© ed Fohn Oricellarius, a perſon of the greateſt integrity, | 

© and who was a ſcholar from his cradle, having been 

* educated by his father Bernard, among the family of 

* Medicis, which was then famous for it's love of learn- 

© ing. He was coufin-german to Pope Leo X, and all 

* the world was in hopes of ſeeing him ſoon advanced to 

* the purple, in regard to his virtue, learning, nobility, 

© and family. But fortune raiſed him up enemies 

* Fohn's expectations afterwards ſeemed to take a more 

* favourable turn. . . . . This ſame Oricellarius therefore 

* while he was retiring cloſely to his ſtudies, and at laſt 

very prudently reſolving to give fortune no farther op- 

portunity of deceiving him, and while Clement after his 

uſual manner was putting off his defign of promoting 

him from day to day. He fell into a violent fewer, 

which cut him-off from all thoſe expectations which 

the learned world had conceived for him _ = 
FEE £5 and fo does Petrus Crinitus.] Poccianti 8 

having ſaid that the letters of Marſilius Ficinus, and 

thoſe of Petrus Crinitus, atteſt the learning and abilities 

of Bernard Oricellarius, adds; © Poſteritati tranſmiſit 

teſte eodem Crinito) in primis libros quos de urbe 

Roma intitulaverat, in quibus admodum elaboravit 

in illuſtrandis atque obſervandis antiquorum monumen- 


c i 
© tis (9). - - - - The principal work he tranſmitted to (9) Pocciant. de 
p | 


K G MW M a 


* 


poſterity, auas that he intituled Of the City of Rome, in Scriptor. Floren- 
which he took great pains in illuſtrating and remark- tin pag. 32. 
ing on the antient monuments.” | 
[D] An error that relates to Naogeorgus.} By the | 
inſcription upon the tomb of John della Caſa (10) it ap- (10) See Imperia- bY 
pears that HORATIUS ORICELALRIUS din Muſzo | 1 
took care to have that monument built for his uncle 3 | 
by the mother's fide. Horatius Oricellarius avunculs Part i, fag. 79. 
optime merita P. A German author obſerves, that the _ 
Latin verſes which were made by John della Caſa, a- 
gainſt thoſe who accuſed him of praiſing Sodomy, are not 
to be met with in the collection of his works intituled, 
Joannis Caſe Latina monumenta. He believes, that 
Alexander Strozza, Inquiſitor of the faith, was the 


cauſe of leaving them out of that collection. He re- | 1 
cites the licence for printing, granted by that Inquiſi- | 2 
tor the ſeventh of June 1564, and ſays, that Hannibal (11) Daniel Fran- % 
Oricellarius was the colleQor of theſe remains of John cus, Difquift, 2 
della Caſa (11). He gives us tke verſes which were Academ. de Pa- a7 
ſuppreſſed ; and fancies that the author made them, in 22 Indici- | 
anſwer to a ſatire which Naogeorgus had added to the wa ae | 
5 L ſecond Pag. 111. | 
\ | a 


. b 


( He-was F 
Rucellai. 


15 59 prodiit, ad- 


ti quod ſubjicie- 
mus carmine in- 


verſes are the 


Dielitiarum Po- 


Pag. 702, 


410 


(e) Thuan, 7:3, 


ORICELLARTU!S. 
+ Thuanus mentions one HORA TIUS ORICELLARIUS a Florentine, WHO 
amaſſed prodigious riches by managing the taxes of France; and perceiving he 


*cii, pag. 230, became odious on account of his great gains, he returned to his own country. The 


(J) See the 


247th page of 
An Hiſtorical 
Account of the 


Great Duke ſent him as proxy for his marriage with one of the daughters of the 
duke of Lorrain in 1588 (e). There was at the ſame time one CHARLES. 
ORICELLARTIUS, a member of the academy of Florence, and canon of the 


famous Men of Metropolitan church, very much eſteemed by Peter Victorius, who gives him a 
dhe academ of large encomium in the preface to his commentary on the third book of Ariſtotle's 


Florence, printed 
at Florence in 


Ethics (J). 


Note that the common name of that family is Rucellai. I ſhall bring proofs 


4to, in the year of it, not ſo much to clear a doubtful fact, for this is not ſo, as to have an opportunity 


1700, and com- 


poſed by Jacobo of mentioning ſome perſons of that name [E] 
ill, 


I add, that * Catherine de Medicis introduced the firſt of this family into France, 


the family of 


lant, for Febr. 


which is now eſtabliſhed there, and that it is not long ſince an envoy from Florence 
© (8) . . . . claimed ſome privileges which were due to him on account of his anceſtors 
Rs < when they firſt ſettled in the kingdom. 

(>) Mercure Ga- affefFion for this whole family; that ſhe regarded them in ſome meaſure as relations, for 


. . ; that this queen had à very tender 


1703; Page 318, they were deſcended, on the female fide, from the Viconti's, and were related by this 


eq. means to the bouſe of Medicis (b). 


(12) Scripſeraa ſecond edition of his Reguum Papiſticum (12). But he 
in iſtum Caſe is miſtaken; for John della Caſa wrote that poem, 
Juvenilem, ut only with intent to take from the Germans the bad im- 
2 quidem excu- preſſions which Vergerius had given them of him, in 
at, librum 5 0 a - - 

Thomas Naoge- Charging him with being the author of an elogium upon 
orgus, fatyram Sodomy. I ſhall here ſubjoin a paſſage which proves 
regno papiſtico ſe- manifeſtly, that he does not complain of a fatire publiſh- 
kn rang ed by a German, but of the diſcourſes of a fugitive. 


jectam. In hunc 


ergo Caſa ſequen- Quare habere transfugæ 


De me fidem nolite perditiſſimo: 


forrexit. 514. Sed enecate eum indies magis ſiti, 


ag. 10g. Pedoribuſque & eſuritionibus: 
Quod belle adhuc feciſſe vos exiſtimo, 
OM Virtute natio & fide atque induſtria 
(13) Tes 5 Et literis clara, ingeniique gloria (13). 


conclufion of the 
poem recited by 
Daniel Francus. 
It is to be met 
with in Tom. 1, 


A. to myſelf, T hope you'll nè er believe 
The flanders of a curſed fugitive. | 

I doubt not but you will diſpatch him firſt, 

By flow degrees, with hunger, dirt, and thirſt. 
All glorious nations ſuch examples make, 
Where wirtue, faith, and learning, are at flake. 


tarum Italorum, 


Paul Vergerius is the fugitive he ſpeaks of. See at 
the end of the Anti- Baillet the diſcourſe in proſe which 
John della Caſa made againſt him. 
[E] The name of that family is Rucellai. T ſhall 
bring proofs of it. . . . . 10 hade an opportunity of men- 
tioning ſome perſons of that name.) Mr Rilli, in his 
Hiſtory of the Academiſts of Florence, calls the ſame 
learned man Carlo Rucellai, whom Peter Victorius 
names Carolus Oricellarius. You have ſeen in the 
preceding remark. one Horatius Oricellarius, and one 
Annibal Oricellarius, who were the ſons of a lifter of 
(14) The thirty- John della Caſa. They are called Rucellai in cardinal 


fourth letter of d'Offat's letters (14): the ſecond thing wherewith 


d'Oſſat, pag. 


5 cardinal Aldobrandin charged us, on the 


Tome, Paris E. part of the Pope, was, that the king would be 


dit. 1698. This © Pleaſed to let the biſhop of Carcaſſone enjoy the 
letter is dated the © fruits both of the ſaid biſhopric, and of an abbey 
twenty-ffth of (15) which he has in Champagne: adding, that his 
October 1595. < holineſs acknowledged the ſaid biſhop, and his bro- 
l nat ther Horatio Rucellai to be his friends and to have 
I been always friends to his family, and well affected to 
of Jard near Me y ; | 
jun. Amelot de France.“ Mr Amelot de la Houſſaie, commenting 
la Houſſaie, ubi on this, tells us (16). I. That this biſhop of Carcaſſonne 
Infra. was Annibal Rucellai, a gentleman of Florence, formerly 
governor of Rome, and known at the French court by the 
I 6) N de negotiations in which he had been employed by the Pepet, 
Notes upon Paul IV, and Pius V. That in the year 1567, he was 
this paſſage of ſent by Charles IX to Venice, to demand of the ſenate mancy, 
Cardinal d'Oflat. 5 be could obtain none, becauſe of the Turkiſh war with 
which the Republic was then threatened. 2. That Hora- 
(77) 8 tio Rucellai aas high-fteward to Ferdinand, grand: duſe 
paſſage above of Tuſcany. 3. That the Aldobrandins, and the Ru- 
quoted, eitat. cellai”s were always of that party, which was called in 
(12) of the arti- Fence, THE LIBERTINES (17), that is to ſay, goad Re- 
- * publicans, and Anti-Mediceans ; wha were fon preſerving 
EL, concern- f 13 ded 1h f 
ing COSIMIN abe liberty of their country. From hence proceeded.the grea 
RUSCELLAl. affection, which Clement VIII had for theſe two brothers, 


* 


© work, in which the author, who is named Rucellai, 


ewhoſe father, as well as his own, had ſuffered very 

much under the pontificate of Leo A, and Clement VII, 

by whom the ſovereignty came into the houſe of Medicis. 

This biſhop of Carcaſſonne died the 28th of January, 

1601 (18). Horatio Rucellai, his brother, one of the (18) D'Oſſat, 
ableſt men in tbe world (19), ſent immediately a courier Letter CCLVII, 
to the French court (20). Catel takes notice that Han- 4 48+ 299, Tom, 
nibal d' Oricellai was biſhop of Carcaſſimme in the year * 

1569 (21). The abbot Rucellai, who was fo much (10) Ib. Letter 


ſpoken of in France, under the reign of Lewis XIII, ccLxvy, par, 
was, without doubt, the ſon of this Horatio; for John 314. 


della Caſa was his great uncle (22), and (23) he avas 


Born of a father, who enriched himſelf (24) by the corre- (29) Lb. Letter 
 fhondence he had with Zamet, Bandini, Cenami, and OE TI 
other Italians, who then had farms in France, You will 


find in the Miſcellanies of Vigneul de Marville (25) 27) © Me 


what Mr de Baſſompierre, and the author of the duke Hiſtory of Lan- 
of Epernon's Life, have ſaid that is curious, concerning guedoc, pag. 
this abbot. Here is a paſſage which concerns one of 99. 

that family. © We are- promiſed from Florence a 
* has included all that the Antients have writ on that ror ymrnlaghag 
© ſcience, and has collected no leſs than fix and thirty his Miſcellanies, 


_ © ſyſtemsof Natural Philoſophy, all different from each Pe 12 of the 
other. As this work which he writ in Italian, and gm 


s | * Koa. 
contains twelve volumes, could not appear before his 


death, there is reaſon to fear that it will not be (23) Vignell 
* publiſhed very quickly, after the loſs which learning Marville, pag. 


© has ſuſtained in the perſon of cardinal de Medicis, 271; of the &- 


Who alone was capable of forwarding the impreſ- ond Tome: 
* fhon (26). The hook from whence I = theſe wn. —_ 
was printed in 1676. I do not doubt but that they (24) He got 
mean the ſame Horatio Rucellai, of whom Mr de Creſ- 1700000 livres 
cimbeni ſpeaks thus: II Sonetto moderno lo tor- by the exciſe of 
* remo dal ſecolo del ſecento ora corrente, e da uno France. _ 
de' pid illuſtri Letterati, ch'egli abbia annoverato, #7" 1. 
* cioe dalle Rime ſcritte a mano appreſſo di me del 
* leggiadro Poeta, e proſondo Filoſofo Orazio Rucellai (25) Tom. i, 

* Florentino Cavaliere, e priore di ſua Patria, il quale i, ubi ſupra. 
* a fiorito a noſtri tempi, ed a laſciato all eruditifſimo © 
Signor Prior Luigi ſuo figlivolo un' opera nobiliflima (26) Rabin Re- 
di Dialoghi filoſofici, la quale ſe un giorno vedra la 33 3 
luce, conoſceranno i Poſteri quanto per ſi chiaro in- pms 418, Dutch 
© telletto queſto ſecolo ſia degno d'invidia (27). - - - - Edit, 
* The late Poem compoſed about the concluſion of the XV Ith 
century, by one of the moſt celebrated ſcholars of his time, (27) 2 
« that is, the ver ſes in manuſcript of that excellent Poet, 2 rider 
and profound Philoſopher, Horatio Rucellai, a Florentine 1.1, volgar Poi- 
« knight, who was in high. authority in his country, and fra, pag. 35, E- 
« flouriſhed in our memory, and left behind him, to his dit. of Rome 
© learned fan, an admirable work of Philoſophical Dia- 1698, 1 40. 
* logues; which, whenever it comes to be publiſhed, will 
* ſpew poſterity how much the preſent age deſorwes to be 

* envied for producing ſe great à genius.” The fame 
author tells us, that Giovany Rucellai compoſed at 
Rome in 1524, a poem, intituled, e pi, which was (28) Ib. page 
prom in the year 1539, and afterwards at Florence, 32. 

y Philip Giunti 1590, with notes of Robert Titius, 
and with la Coltavazione of Lewis Alamanni (28). (29) At pag. ; 
He does not ſpeak of the Paris edition in 1546, by 33% oft te 
Robert Stephens. It is to be found in the library of 27 Pei. * 
Thuanus (29). This John Rucellai was a Floren- 
tine (30), and we have no reaſon to doubt that he was (30) Creſcembe- 
of the family of the Oricellarius's. See the article ni, ubi ſupra, 


RUCELLAI. | | 272. 
ORICHOVIUS 


(22) See Vigneul = 


(1) Ot 
Chim: 
2, ve; 


<Q 


(1) Orichovii 
Chimera, fol. 
2, verſo, 8 


been relating. 


his writings [ 


ORICHOVIUS, or ORECHOVIUS (STAN 1$L avs), a Poliſh gentleman, 
was born in the dioceſe of Premiſlau, in Ruſſia, about the beginning of the XVIth 
century. He was called the Poliſh Demoſthenes on account of the freedom and force 


of his eloquence. He ſtudied at Wittenberg under Luther and Melancthon, and after- 
wards at Venice under John Baptiſt Egnatius. Returning home to his country, he 


dedicated himſelf to the church, and became canon of Premiſlau. He made no ſecret 
of his attachment to Luther's doctrine, and was often cenſured for it in full chapter 
by his biſhop 3 but he made a jeſt of thoſe cenſures, and abandoned his benefice, and 
married, He was anathematized by his prelate, and ſo little regarded it, that he 
not only took up the pen againſt the Eccleſiaſtics, but alſo diſturbed them in the 
poſſeſſion of their eſtates, and putting himſelf at the head of their antagoniſts, by 


the readineſs of his wit, and the great command of his tongue, he cauſed violent 


commotions. He changed his meaſures ſome years after, and was again received 
into the boſom of the Catholic church at the ſynod of Warſaw in the year 15671. 


Some time after he delivered publickly the confeffion of his faith in the ſynod of 


Petricow, and printed it, from which time he appeared very zealous againſt the 
ſectaries, both in his writings, and verbal diſputations. He diſputed againſt Andrew 
Fricius tn the preſence of the archbiſhop of Gneſna, and then againſt Stancarus before 


the king of Poland, and afterwards upon ſome other occafions, but always trium- 


phantly (a), if we are to believe the author who furniſhes me with what I have 
I have obſerved elſewhere (b), that Orichovius would inſinuate 
that if he had married while he was a prieſt, he would not have broke with 
his church upon that account, becauſe he would have ſubmitted to the penalty 
which ſhe impoſes, by abſtaining from his ſacerdotal function: but he contradicted 
himſelf very groſsly; for he had put at the head of his book a confeſſion of his 
adherence to the Lutheran party [A]. I ſhall cite ſomething of a treatiſe he 
compoſed to ond liberty for prieſts to marry [B]. I ſhall alſo give the titles of 


[A] He had put at the head of his book a confeffion of timate; inſomuch that he was reſolved to break 


c 
| his adherence to the Lutheran party.] The book I am through it had not death prevented him: reproach- 


ſpeaking of is intituled, Chimera, five de Stancari * ing him with the children of Paul III, worthy, /ays 
funeſta Regno Poloniæ Sefta. It was printed at Cologne *© he, of a legitimate marriage, and not ſparing even his 
apud Maternum Cholinum, in the year 1563, in 8vo. © own particular leudneſs (2).” Theſe are the words of 


At the beginning of it is to be ſeen a declaration of Mr du Pleſſis Mornai : I do not find that the title of bi- M 


the author, by virtue of which he ſubmits both his ſhop is due to Orichovius : and however if it was, he 


| perſon and 3 to the moſt holy council of Trent. 


He compares hmſelf to the prodigal ſon returning home 
to his father's houſe. It will be ſufficient to recite 
ſome of his expreſſions. * En ego a finibus terræ ad 


vos clamo dum anxiatur cor meum .. . . . ſupplex 


© manus tendo cum principe publicanorum illo, in 
conſpectu, conſeſſuque veſtro fraudata compenſans 
* quadruplo. Namque ego honorem debitum, non 
© homini, ſed ordini veſtro, ſæpe detraxi : atque com- 
* mune veſtrum patrimonium multum vexavi, dicendo 
in vos, quæ non oportuit : ſcribendo de vobis, quæ 
© non licuit : agendo contra vos, quæ non decuit agere, 
« dicere ſcribere. Defraudavi igitur vos, cum hære- 
ticis dum conjuro, dicto ſcripto, facto. 

© tot, ac tantis damnis, detrimentiſque veſtris, ex au- 
« Qoritate veſtra reſarciendis, nolite, pro indulgentia 
< yeſtra, aliud à me expectare velle, præter illud qua- 
druplum, Pater peccavi in cæœlum coram te (1). 
© Behold I cry unto you from the ends of the earth while 
« my heart is in trouble . . . . I ſtretch out my ſupplicant 
* hands with that great publican, reſtoring four-fold what 
* T hawe unjuſtly taken from your aſſemblies ; for 1 have 
© often detracted from the honour due not only to your per- 
« ſons, but to your order : and have greatly diſturbed 
* your common patrimony, by ſaying thoſe things againſt 
you, which ought not to have been ſaid; by writing 
* thoſe things of you, which it was not lawful to write : 
* by acting thoſe things which it auas not lawful to act, 
© ſpeak, or write. Therefore by my adherence to Here- 
© retics, I have injured you in ſpeaking, writing, and 
acting. All which my ſo many and great offences againſt 
© you, that they may be forgiven by your authority, I Be- 
* ſeech you to expect no mere from me out of your great in- 
* dulgence than this ſatisfation, Father, I have ſinned 
* againſt heaven, and before thee. | 

LB] I ſhall cite ſomething of a treatiſe he compoſed t 

procure liberty for prieſts to marry.] * Staniflaus Ori- 
* chovius, biſhop of Ruſſia, preſented a petition to 
* Pope Julius III, in the year 1551, for liberty to 
* marry ; remonſtrating to him the injuſtice of Syri- 
* cius's law, as contrary to all divine right ; alledging 
* even that Pope Paul IT had condemned it among 
* his friends; efteeming it hard to be obliged to re- 
* gard as a baſtard, a * of his own, whom the 
divine law would allow him to acknowledge as legi- 


2 


In quibus 


ought to have determined it to ſome particular ſee, and 


not to deſcribe it by the general name of a country: for 
if any one ſhould ſay that ſuch a perſon is biſhop of Italy, 
or of France, it would be thought a very improper 
expreſſion. Mr du Pleſſis publiſhed another book ten 
or twelve years after, in which he has mentioned a 


baſtard of Paul II: he quoted two verſes of Panno- 


nius, and added, and in fact, Stephen Orichovius, biſhop 
of Ruſſia, tells us, that jhe being acknowledged for his by 
every body, it often created in him a deteſtation of Celibacy, 
ewhich obliged him to leok upon her with diſhonour, avho 
might have been otherwiſe his legitimate daughter (3). 
Bulengerus and Fronto du Duczus, who animadyerted 
upon the faults of the firſt book of this learned Pro- 


teſtant, and Coeffeteau, who wrote an anſwer to the 


laſt, have made no remark upon the pretended title of 
biſhop given to Orichovius. But Gretſer, in his Exa- 
mination of the Myſtery of Iniquity (4), criticiſes 
Mr du Pleſſis for metamorphoſing into Stephanus Ori- 
chovius (5) biſhop of Ruſſia, him whom Bale names Sta- 
niſlaus Ruthenus. The author of the State of the 
Church relates (6), that it is affirmed in a bookof Staniſſaus 
Ruthenus, . that Paul II having ſome verſes made againſt 
him and his daughter, began ta lament and condemn 
among his friends the rigour of the law of his prede- 
ceſſors. I conjecture from thence, that this author has 
followed the rigour of the letter more ſtrictly than 
Mr du Pleflis has done, in copying the paſſage of Bale. 
Note, that Mr Rivet believed Orichovius to haye been 
a Ruſſian biſhop, and named Stephen (7). 
[C] The title of his writings.) Let us make uſe of 
the very words of Starovolſcius. Scripſit multa, & 
in re civili, & in noſtrorum hominum laudibus; ſed 
præcipuè tamen in Ofores Religionis Catholicæ, ut 
puta: Quincuncem, Latine & Polonicè. Apologiam 
© Quincuncis. Fidei Confeſſionem. Hymæram. Hanc Con- 
cilio Trid. dedicavit. Mediatorem. Fricium. Dialoges 
Lat. & Polonice. Fidelem ſubditum. Orationes de notis 
Eeclgſiæ. Hæeguias Tarnovii. Geſta fui temporis, id eſt 
regnantibus apud nos Sigiſmundo Seniore & Auguſto 
F. ſuo. Panegyrim nuptiarum ejuſdem Regis Auguſti. 
Panegyrim nuptiarum Jo. Tarnovii Exercituum Gene- 
* ralis, Orationem pro dignitate Sacerdotali, De præ- 
* flantia Legum Polonicarum. In obitum Sigiſmundi fo 
* nioris. Turcicds, ad Regem, Stnatum, & Equites, Pro 
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S contra 


(a) Taken frei 
Starovolſcius, in 
Eloglis centum 
Polonorum. 
num. 58, pag. 
m. 78, 79. 

(5) In the re- 
mark [M] of 
the article 


STAN CARUS. 
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(2) Du Pleffis 
ornai, Inſtitu⸗ 
tion de I Eucha- 
riſtie, vx, ii, 
chap. x, pag. Ms 
322. He guctes 
St Orich. de Le- 
ge Syricii ad jul. 
3. Orich. Epiſc. 
Ruſſienſ. de Ce- 
bat. 
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(3) Du Pleſſis, 1 
Myſt. d'Iniqui- | 9 1 1 
te, Pag. 544. i 


(4) Pag. 536. 


(5) It was per 
haps Orichonius 


in the Latin edi- 
tion, which 
Gretſer refuted ; 
but it is Oricho- 
ws in the 
French edition. 
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(6) Pag. m. 484, 
ad ann. 1465. 


(7) Rivet, Re- 
marques ſur la 
Reſponſe au 
Myſt. d'Iniquité, 
Tom. 11, pag. 
618, 


(8) Simon Sta- 
rovolſcius, in E- 
logiis centum Po- 
lonor. pag. 79. 
J ſuſpect the 
pointing to be in- 
accurate through- 
out, and take 
Hymeæram to be 
a miſtake for 
Chimæram. 


flouriſned in the primitive church, lived in the IIId century. 


(a) Eſpecially in 
the Dutch Edit, 


* 75 
ps * 


+/+ ORI 


contra Celibatum. Pro Fcelgſia Chriſti, contra M. 
Lut herum præceptorem ſuum. Inflitutionem Principis. 


Apocalypſim ſuam, ſeu faciem perturbatæ & affictæ 


4 

* 

Keipubl. uſque reſtaurandæ rationem, quæ nuper 
Anno 1625, prodiit, edita in lucem a Nicolao 
< Orichovio nepote ſuo. Epiſtolas familiares quoque 
* ſcriplit, ſed harum pars maxima adhuc in obſcuro 
* eſt ut & Liber de ſumma Regni. Audio & alia quæ- 
dam de Repub. authographa ipſius a quibuſdam pri- 
vatim, cum nominis ejus forſan certe cum publicæ 
« utilitatis jactura, detineri (8). - - He wrote à great 


many things, as well on civil ſuljects, as in praiſe of 


our party; but principally in oppoſition to the adverſaries 


of the Catholic religion; as for inſtance, the Quincunx, * 


in Latin and Poliſh. The Apology for the Quincunx. 


Confeſſion of Faith. Hymera; this he dedicated 


to the Council of Trent. The Mediator. Fricius. 
Dialogues in Latin and Poliſh. The Faithful Subject. 


Orations on the Marks of the Church. The Funeral 


* Solemnities of Tarnovius. The Hiſtory of his owon Times, 


; 
” | . \ N 4 | ; | 
19 

. | . 6 L. 


* 


* that is, during the reigns of our kings, Sigiſinund the 
* elder, and Auguſtus his ſon. An Epithalamium on the 
© Marriage of the ſame Auguſtus. An Epithalamium on 
* the Marriage of Fohn Tarnovius, General of the Army. 
* An Oration on the Sacerdotal Dignity. On the Excel: 
len of the Laws of Poland. On the death of Sigi, 
* mundthe elder. Turkiſh Letters to the King, to the Se- 
© nate, and to the Knights, for and againſt Celibacy. A 
Defence of the Church of CHRIST againſt M. 
* Luther his Maſter. The Inſtitution of a Prince. His 


Apocalypſe, or a Repreſentation of the troubled and af- 


flicted State of the Republic, and the manner of re- 
fforing it; which was lately publiſhed in the year 


theſe are ſtill unpubliſhed, as is alſo a book on the Sum 
manuſeripts of his in private hands, perhaps to the de- 
triment of his own fame; but certainly to that of the 
public. | 1 ee | 


ORIGEN, one of the moſt copious writers, and one of the fineſt genius's that 


He is mentioned ſo 


largely in Moreri's Dictionary, and ſo many authors are there pointed out (a) eaſily 


to be met with, who give his whole Hiſtory, that I ought to be but ſhort upon this 
article. I confine myſelf to theſe four things. 
(b), who give us a full account of the actions and opinions of Origen, 


I. I 
In the 


Id place, I ſay that a remark of Daille upon Mr Cottibi's quoting 8: Origen, 


was attended with conſequences which deſerve to be known [A]. III. 


that 


09 La Motte, The Lives of Tertullian and Origen, printed at Paris in 1675, in 8vo. Du Pin , Biblioth, des Auteurs Ecclef. 
Tom, i, pag. 121, & ſeq; the Dutch Edit. 1690, in 4to. The Dutch Edit. of Moreri does not cite theſe two authors. | 


[4] A remark of Dailli upon . . . . St Origen, was 
attended with conſequences which deſerve to be known. ] 
Mr Cottibi, miniſter of Poitiers, having changed his 


religion in 1660, wrote a letter to his Conſiſtory, con- 


taining ſome reaſons for his change. Daille was de- 
fired to anſwer it, which he did with great accuracy. 
His anſwer was printed in 1660, with the letter of Mr 


Cottibi, under this title, Lettre e/crite a My le Cog Sieur 
de la Talonniere ſur le changement de Religion de Monfieur 


Cottiby. Among other things he obſerved, that the 
new convert, who had pretended to ſpeak of the Fa- 
thers, and to cry up the Primitive Church, knew but 
very little of them. This he convicts him of by 


divers proofs ; the ſecond of which is taken from the 
_ epithet of Saint, which he had given to Origen. This 


language betrays him, and ſhews that he is ſtranger both 
in the Republic of Antiquaries, who never ſpeak in that 


manner of a man condemned by an acumenical council ; 


+ Conc. Rom. 

_ Gelai, Tom. 3, 
Concil. p. 662. 

col. 2. B. C. 


: 3 oan. pic. A- 
Pol. c. 7. P» 199. 


(1) Daille, Let- 
tre a Monſr. le 


Coq, p. 70, 71. 


and above all in the archives of the Popes, in which poor 
Origen was fo far from obtaining the title of ſaint, 
that from the year 494, he has been there ſtiled Schiſmatic 3 
and all his works, excepting a ven few, were condemned 
by Gelaſius T. It is not quite 200 years fince, that 
Fohannes Picus Mirandulanus, having publiſhed at Rome, 
among his nine hundred propoſitions, that it is more rea- 
ſonable to believe Origen's ſalvation than his damna- 


tion, was thereupon reprimanded by the doors of Divinity, 
«who affirmed, that this concluſion is raſh and blame- 


worthy, that it favours of Hereſy, and is contrary to 
the determination of the univerſal church; as.ave have 
it from himſelf in his Apology 4. What would they not 
have done, if he had placed Origen among the ſaints, as 
Mr Cottiby has done ? They who could not ſuffer him to 
doubt of his damnation, or to think that his ſalvation wwas 
more probable than his damnation(1). This is what we 
call a victorious criticiſm ; and if we were not 
otherwiſe ſatisfied, that the miniſter of Poitiers knew 
nothing of the doctrine of the Fathers, but what he 
had acquired by reading ſome books of controverſy; 
this very remark of Daille would convince us of it. 
Let us continue the hiſtory of this cenſure, we ſhall 
learn from hence that an author diſcovered in an er- 
ror, and manifeſtly convicted of being miſtaken, can 
take no wiſer courſe than frankly to own it, or at 
leaſt to ſay nothing; for the efforts he makes to juſtify 
himſelf, are almoſt always down-right extravagances. 
Mr Cottibi replied, that perhaps the title of Saint was 


not in the original of his letter, or that with a ſtroke 


(2) Cottibi, Re- 
ply to Daille, 
Pag. 221, 222. 


of his pen he might let it paſs in the croud, Origen being 
placed among many other antient Fathers, to whom the epi- 
thet of Saint is really due (2). Here are two evaſions 
which wereinvincibly refuted. Daille maintained, that the 


words Saint Origen, ſtood in the author's original ma- 


nuſcript, and proved that they could not ſlip in by 
overſight. Who will believe, ſays Mr Daille (3), that 


he did not copy over fair, and reviſe oftner than once, a 


c 
[1 
oy 
© and Subſtance of Government. I hear there are other 
6 
c 
Cc 


oint out two French authors 


1625, by Nicolas Orichovius his nephew. He 
wrote alſo familiar Epiſtles, but the greatef part of 


I obſerve, 


(3) Daille, Re- 
ply to Adam and 


letter written to a confiſtory, the religion and miniſtry of Cottibi, Part ii, 
&which he had abandoned? A letter in which he undertook chap. ix, pag, 


to perſuade them to follow his example, which he knew 
muſt affect them both with grief and indignation ? A 
letter, which, of conſequence, he could not doubt, exould 
be narrowly examined by perſons provoked and angry 


190. 


ewith him ? Certainly, he either has not common ſenſe, 


or he has carefully poliſhed and corrected this letter, and 
reviſed the copy ſeveral times before he ſent it, in order to 
let nothing paſs, which might furniſh matter of deriſian 
to his enemies, or of diſguſt to his friends. And yet, after 
all this, Saint Origen ſtands in the letter, ſuch as he 


ſent, and ſuch as we ſaw. Aſuredly the author was 


not appriſed that this was not Origen's lawful title. 
Had he been fo, he would have daſhed it out of his letter: 
and if he could not find out a ſecret, that is ſo common 


among thoſe who are no ſtrangers in Antiquity, I cannot ſee 


how I can truſt the promiſes he made me, &c. The e- 
quel of Mr Cottibi's Apology is yet worſe, for he falls 
into the common place of the hatred that Minifters bear 
to the ſaints, and ſays a hundred things quite foreign to 
the purpoſe, as appears from the following paſſage. But, 
Ras the Miniſters ſeem hired to make war upon the 


* ſaints, ſo you thought it your duty to attack this 


one, tho' he had only the out- ſide and appearance of 
* ſaintſhip ; for to appear in that habit, and bear that 


name, is enough to expoſe one to your attacks. If 


you diſpute this glorious title with thoſe who have 
highly merited it, and whoſe praiſes are ſung by the 
church every day, it is no wonder you could not 
© bear it in a man to whom it never was formally given. 
* So that I am in no danger of being ſurprized at your 
charge againſt me; for I find, in effect, it is highly 
your intereſt to oppoſe the augmentation of the 
* number of ſaints : you very well foreſee, that the 
* more ſaints there are in Heaven, the more enemies 
will you have, and the more interceſſors will the 
* church have. I would only have thoſe who make 
© St Paul ſay 1, The children of the Faithful are ſaints 
from their mothers womb, not to refuſe this elogium 
© to him who was the ſon of a father and mother, who 
were not only faithful, but Martyrs; and who, 
© after ſuffering perſecution himſelf, in his moſt tender 
* youth, for the name of CHRIS, gave teſtimony 
© of ſuch pious and ardent deſires to crown his firſt 
© labours with the glory of martyrdom. 'That fine 
* genius *, whoſe authority you reſpectſully make uſe 
of, had ſo much eſteem for the wiſdom of . 

| that 


1 In the ſorm ol 
the adminiſtra- 
tion of Baptiſm. 


* Eraſmus 


44 St Auf 
ſpicndida pe 


El 


Muandulæ 
Mes, in AA, 
Conc. 7 


( Ott 


ſupra, p. 
& (cg. 


(5) Da'!! 
dreſſing 
to Fath 
dam, ul 


pag. 19 


(6) Dai 


(7) Th 
ſoppoſit 
Mr Co 
uſed ar 
erxpreſſi 


** 47 


+ Did. 
2608. 


Ike 


| Pag 


4+ St Aug. 
ſpicndida peccata. 


Ann. Picus 
Miandv'e Co- 
mes, in Apolog. 
Cobc. 7» 


tt Summi Pon- 


tics & ex Apo- 
5 Senatu 
c ay um ju- 
dee contentus, 
videwr face & 
od um pole neg- 
lere; & convi- 
& hominum im- 
zruſm. In 


Frefat. Aol. 


(0) Cottibi, ubi 


ſupra, pg · 222, 
& {cq. 


(5) Da'lle, ad- 
drefling himſelf 
to Father A- 
dam, ubi ſupra, 
pag. 191. 


(6) Daills, ibid. 


(7) That is, the 
ſopvfition that 
Mer Oactibi had 
uſed an equi vocal 
erpreſſion. 


** Ad. p. 267, 


+ Ibid, pag. 
268. * 
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* that, every time he thought of that great man, he 
© was very near crying out in his tranſports, $7 Socrates, 
© pray for us. It would not therefore be an unpardon- 
able fin in me, if my ſoul ſhould be touched with the 
< yeneration of the virtues of a Chriſtian, which are 
rendered precious. by the Goſpel ; fince the eyes of 


which, after all, were no more than ſhining fins : 
If ſome have found ſpots in the ſun, I think it not 
ſtrange that this doctor had his; and I ſhall not un- 
dertake his apology, ſince ſentence has been pronounced 
againſt him by councils. However, I ſhall fay with 
that noble writer 4, who offered to defend him 
publickly at Rome, at twenty-four years of age, 
that Origen was above ſixty before he determined his 
opinions in his writings, and he might have enter- 
tained errors without the imputation of hereſy, as 
having never obſtinately retained them, nor rebel- 
liouſly defended them, fince they were not con- 
demned till after his death; and even he himſelf 
had re pented of them before he died. It is in vain 
therefore that you ſtrive to raiſe up againſt me all the 
doctors of Divinity: that young count gives me en- 
couragement, who informs me, that he had the 


members of the Apoſtolical ſenate, while ſome en- 
vious heads muttered againſt his propoſitions. But 
at the worſt ; if I were to incur the diſpleaſure of the 
holy Conclave, by your intereſt and ſollicitations, I 
had much rather it ſhould be, for innocently putting 
an extraordinary doctor in the catalogue of faints, 
without their approbation, or conſent, than for op- 
poling, as you do, the glory of thoſe whom they 
have canonized, and endeavouring, by the moſt 


o 
. 
g 
0 
o 
the calendar of the church, and out of the memory 
of men (4).” All this deſerved no other anſwer than 
what follows. Teach him (5) what difference there is 


in the ſtile of the Romiſh court and church, between a con- 


filtory and a conclawe. This is a pardonable fault in a 
novice. The miſchief is, that in all theſe wild digreſ- 
ions, into which he rambles out of the road of our diſpute, 


he can find no fort of proof that men learned in Anti- 
quity ever call Origen a ſaint. | 
Father Adam reſolved to enter the liſts upon this 


article, in the defence of Cottibi, and performed it ſo 
ſorrily, that more impertinent ſophiſtical turns were, 


is pretty long, but becauſe it contains tome facts re- 


for a remedy to tlioſe writers who are apt to write at 
random, I ſhall give it you entire. Daille, addreſſin 
himſelf to the Jeſuit, John Adam, ſpeaks thus (6). 
Finding this a ſlippery place (7), you do not care to 
© keep in it; and as you are as bold and reſolute as 
* any man can be in your coat, you quit that incon- 
venient poſt and fall foul upon me, according to 
your wonted ſtrain, charging me ** with ignorance, 
and a magiſterial boldneſs that is only a foelling, and 
not real knowledge and good plight. Then 7 deliring 
me to weigh what you are hug ſay, you give 
me a lecture upon the difference between the perſons 
who err, and their errors, bringing in St Auguſtin 
and St Jerom, Janſenius and St Cyran, and their o- 
pinons. Then you fall upon Origen, and the errors 
of which he was ſuſpected, particularly Arianiſm ; 
from which you ſay St Athanaſius vindicated him. In 
the next place I you praiſe the incomparable inno- 
cence of his youth, his chaſtity, his zeal : you fay | 
that, if I have read Hiſtory, I muſt know, that 


the executioners, conjured them to behead him with the 
other Chriſtians. You alſo ſay, I know very well, 
that he filled the world with his works ; that his 
father and his mother were martyrs, and that often- 
times his mother, drawing the curtain of his bed, as he 
lay afleep, kifſed her ſon's breaſt with theſe words, 
I hiſs the temple of the Holy Ghoſt. You mention St 
Gregory of Neoczfarea, Chryioftom, and Baſil, who 
had a great eſteem for him : (I ſufier Chryſoſtom, 
tho' junior to St Baſil, to take place of him, to ſhew 
you I am not ſo cenſorious as you repreſent me.) 
You aſk me what proof I can give that this great 
man died without repentance, and trump up an 
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that a miniſter in Holland has lately made 1 very ſolid obſervation upon one 


the abſtract of your diſpute upon Origen. In 


your friend were dazzled by the actions of a Pagan, 


Pope on his fide ff, with a great number of the 


2 
enormous ſacrilege, to raze their names both out of 


perhaps, never ſeen. The paſlage I am going to quote 
lating to the hiſtory of Origen, and beſides may ſerve 


c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
« 
c 
c 
- 
6 
6 
c 
c 
— 

* when he ſaw martyrs carried out to execution, he went 
but of his houſe, and, falling upon his knees before 
c 
6 
o 
C 
c 
6 
6 
* 
c 
6 
6 
c 
5 
[7 


old ſtory, in order to confute that opinion. This is 


of 


regard to 
* which I ſhall obſerve to you in the firſt place, that 
© you do me wrong in imputing to me the knowledge 
© of his — the executioners to cut off his head. 
* This is what I knew nothing of, having read no 


* ſuch thing in Euſebius *, who, in his fixth book, * 


gives the hiſtory of Origen at large. You charge 


1 


413 


Euſeb. Hi, 


* UI, cap. 11, 


. ; 28 5 pag. 203, A. 
* me again with equal injuſtice, with knowing that page 203 


© his mother kiſſed his breaſt while he lay aſleep. I 
© have learned indeed from Euſebius, that Leonidas, his 
© father, did ſometimes carreſs him after that rate in 
his infancy, kiſſing his breaſt with reſpe&, as being 
a ſanctuary conſecrated to the holy Spirit, and that 
© he called himſelf happy for having ſuch a wonderful 
child. 
* theſe ſtories exactly as you relate them, in the ſame 
© author who taught you that Athanaſius was once 
* highly eſteemed and commended by the Arians. But 
the moſt cruel injury you have done me, is, that to 


gain an opportunity of venting theſe common places 


c 


* afhrming for a certain truth, that Origen is damned. 


I do not doubt but you have met with 


and hiſtories, you charge me ++ with believing, and ff Ad. p. 265. 


* You make the errors of his dorine, ſay you | to me, 44 Ad. p. 269. 


« to affect his perſon, and ſpeak of his damnation, as if 
© you had been in Hell beforehand, and had found Origen 
you, that you ſhould take part with thoſe who maintain 
* that Origen is damned; and at the end of the chapter, 
« you have embraced, ſay you, the opinion of thoſe who 
Hold that Origen is damned. But to wave theſe ſallies 
of your paſſion, who told you that I hold that Origen 


© ts damned? Where have I declared that to be my 


opinion? Gop forbid that ſuch an unjuſt preſump- 

tion ſhould ever enter into my mind. I leave to the 
Almighty his own ſecrets, and am not ſo raſh as to 
take the liberty to determine what no man can know 
with a certainty of faith. But, to conclude, if it is 
lawful for us to judge of things by appearances, I 
believe of Origen what I wiſh, that Go p, whoſe 
mercies are infinite, has pardoned his errors, and 
not ſuffered to periſh, among unbelievers, a veſſel 
which he had adorned with ſo many admirable gifts, 
and whoſe genuine works, ſo much as we have left of 
them, breathe only an extraordinary faith and piety ; 


c 
c 
o 
C 
. 
c 
c 
* 
c 
« 


the very errors with which they are ſometimes 


— 


ſtained, (for that is undeniable) being always accoms / 


panied with a raviſhing modeſty and humility ; not 
to ſpeak of his virtues, and the purity of his life. 


This is my opinion, and I never entertained any 


other ; and thoſe who are intimately acquainted with 
me, know to what degree I have always admired 
that great and incomparable genius; and what I 
have wrote in ſome paſſages of my little works may 
give teſtimony of it. If I have related what the 


there: and two pages lower tf, J cannot bear, lay It Pag. 271. 


count of Mirandola wrote *, that the Divines of „ L. 3 M. 4 


Rome would not ſuffer his damnation to be doubted J Tal, pag. 70, 


of, it is manifeſt I did it only to ſhew, how far the 717. | 


doors, whoſe communion Mr. Cottibi has em- 
braced, are from calling him a Saint. This is by 
no means out of any approbation of their inhuman 


Saint, given him by Mr Cottibi, I did it only to 


ſhew his ignorance 1a matters of antiquity, and in 
the way of ſpeaking uſual among thoſe who are 
verſed in it. I did not accuſe him upon that head 
of offending againſt faith or good manners. The 
ignorance of Antiquity 1s not incompatible with 
either the one or the other : I allow him, with all my 
heart, to entertain as advantageous ſentiments of 
Origen, as he pleaſes. But the laws of your 
church, and thoſe of its ſtyle, and the common 
and notorious cuſtom of all the learned, that is to 
ſay, the ſovereign law of their language, not 
permitting him to ſay Saint Origen, whatſoever 
opinion he has of his perſon, he cannot ſpeak in 
this manner without betraying the ignorance which 
I have laid to his charge.” 4 | 
We meet with a thouſand examples of this na- 
ture in Polemical writings; and, as I have faid 
already, oftner than once, it would not be amiſs to 
make a collection of them. This might be of uſe 
to check the liberty which ſome authors take in 
ſtraggling to the right and left from the ſtate of the 
queſtion. I cannot tell whether any other example 
can equal this in the multitude of digreſſions. 


5M 
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(8) Jurieu, apud 
Saurin, ubi infra. 


(9) Saurin, Exa- 
men de la Theo- 
logie de Mr Ju- 
rieu, Pag. 688. 


(10) Saurin, ibid. 
Pag. 690. 


(11) Mr Saurin 
ſeems to agree 
with what his 


_ adverſary advan- 


ces, that the So- 
cinians teach, 


that the ſouls of 


wicked men are 
annihilated at 
the very moment 
of their death. 
But the doctrine 
of that ſect is 
other wiſe related 
below, citation 
(13). But it is 
true Mr Saurin 
expreſſes himſelf 
after ſuch a man- 
ner, as may im- 
port that he 
does not impute 
that to this ſect. 


ORIGEN 


of Origen's opinions [BJ. If the author of Janus Celorum Reſerata had made 


[Bj A minifter . . . has made a wery ſoltd obſervation 
upon one of Origen's opinions.) Before I recite the 
words of the miniſter, I ſhall firſt give you a copy 
of thoſe of his adverfay, which gave occaſion to his 
reflexion. I is @ conſiderable fault to compare the 
opinion of Origen, concerning the non-eternity of puniſhments, 
ewith the dofrine of the Socinians upon that article. 
Origen did not deny the immortality of the foul, and 
newer taught that the qwicked ſhould periſh, body and 
foul, after death. Origen's error is dangerous, but at 
leaſt it has no impiety in it; but the Socinian opinion 
is the Epicurean impiety (8). Now the cenſure of 
this paſſage is as followeth. * (9) There is more 
danger, as to Morality, in ſaying, the reprobate 
* ſhall be one day ſaved, than in faying, they ſhall 
© be annihilated. Origen has put the devils and the 
damned almoſt in the ſame claſs, where the Papiſts 

put the faithful and the regenerate, who die 

under the guilt of a great number of venial ſins, 

and have not wherewithal to procure maſſes for 


ſhortening or mitigating their puniſhment in pur- 


gatory; the fire of which differs from that of 
Hell only in the duration. So that the Libertines 


who continue to death in their Libertiniſm and 


crimes, 
have , very nearly the ſame hopes and the ſame 
fears, which the beſt Catholics have, according 
to the doctrine of their Prieſts and Monks. Time 
is nothing in compariſon to eternity. A temporal 
Hell can never be made to balance an eternal Para- 
diſe. It is true, preſent evils deface the idea of fu- 
ture good in the minds of worldly people; and the 
ſenſe of the former is commonly ſtronger and live- 
lier, than the defire and hope of the latter. But 
this proceeds from the folly and corruption of men, 
and not from the nature of the objects. Beſides, 
we muſt know, that future evils are conſidered al- 
moſt aſter the ſame manner with future good; that 
is, heedleſs and brutiſh people are ſcarce touched ei- 
ther by the one or the other: but the wiſe and re- 


may, according to Origen's Theology, 


flecting part of mankind take a nearer view of the 


pains and joys of the other life, and form to them- 
ſelves a juſt idea of them. The conſequence of 


which is, that the former will not be more frighted | 


by the hell or purgatory with which Origen threat- 


ens them, than they will be encouraged and com- 


forted by the end of their torments, and the en- 
joyment of an eternal beatitude in paradiſe, which 


this doctor gives them room to expect: and, that, 


on the other hand, thoſe who have more ſerious and 


torment by their duration, and will readily reſolve 


to paſs through ſome ages of uneaſineſs, if they are 


aſſured to find, after that, an eternity of happineſs and 
infinite pleaſure. 
nians, it gives no other conſolation to hardened ſin- 
ners, beſide their annihilation. But ſuch is the 
make of men, that they had rather be unhappy and 
happy ſucceſſively, than not to be at all. And ac- 
cording to the rule of right reaſon, there is an in- 
finitely greater advantage in being eternally gratified 
with happineſs, after ſuffering ſome time, than in 


returning into nothing, and wenn one's ſelf depriv- 


ed for ever of an infinite beatitude, the poſſeſſion of 
which might be inſured, and is only loſt by negli- 
gence .... (10) Origen's error may inſpire ſome 
with a contempt of repentance, and that of the So- 
cinians may retain others in impiety. However 
both the one and the other is very pernicious : and 
it is making uſe of falſe weights, and falſe meaſures, 
and a too viſible reſpe& of perſons, to ſay, that 
Origen's error, though dangerous, has nothing of 
impiety in it; but that the Socinian error is the 
Epicurean impiety. Had Origen annihilated the 
reprobate after a long purgatory, his Theology had 
indulged impenitent ſinners leſs than that of the So- 
cinians, who annihilate them without making them 
undergo any conſiderable puniſhment (11). Bat the 

aradiſe which he promiſes them at the end of their 

ell, and which will render them for ever like to 
the apoſtles, the martyrs, and the greateſt ſaints, is 
a powerſul counterpoiſe againſt the terror of a pu- 
niſhment, which is to be ſucceeded by eternal joy 

and felicity.” | | 
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uſe 

n ö | V 
If you would know the cauſe of this reſpe& of per- 
ſons, you need only read theſe words of the ſame au- 


thor (12): The charity which ave have for thoſe who 


died ſeveral ages ago ſcarce coſts any thing ; becauſe their 
merit does not excite our jealouſy and envy, and we do 
not look upon them as our campetitors. But to judge cha- 
ritably of an adverſary, who ſpeaks and writes againſt 
us, and whoſe reputation clouds our glory, wwe muſt mor- 
tify ſelf-love a little ; and that is a ſacrifice we do not 
eaſily make. As Mr Furieu had no quarrel with Origen, 
and has perſonal enemies in the Socinian party, wwe muſt 
not think it ſtrange if he has more toleration for the for- 
mer than for the latter. This thought has been ſeve- 


12) Saurin, ub 
upra, pag. 689. 


—— 


ral times made uſe of to account for the conduct of 


thoſe who Rave maintained, that Sophocles, Euripides, 
Ariſtophanes, Ariſtotle, c. did much ſurpaſs Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliere, Des Cartes, c. | 


[C] If the author of Janua Cœlorum Reſarata hat 


made uſe Mit.] This author ſhews by ſeveral proofs, 


that if Mr jurieu would reaſon conſequentially, he 
ought to teach that Socinianiſm does not merit dam- 
nation. One of his reaſons is taken from what that 


miniſter owns, that the Arians belonged to the church, 


in which falvation may be obtained. Now this would 
be a weak reaſon, if the doctrines of the Socinians 
which were not taught in Arianiſm, were mortal. 
And, accordingly the author of the Fanua Cœbrum 
propoſes that objection to himſelf, and ſhews, that, 
putting the caſe, the hereſies, common to the Socinians 
and the Arians, were not mortal, we cannot rea ſon- 
ably maintain, that the doctrines, peculiar to Sccini- 
aniſm, merit damnation. In enumerating theſe pecu- 
liar hereſies, he begins with the denial of the eternity 
of hell, and takes it for granted that none would damn 
Origen or Arnobius, purely upon the ſcore of that er- 
ror. © Quis auderet, /ays he (13), morti æternæ ad- 
* dicere Origenem, ideò præciſè quod de divina miſe- 
* ricordia magnificentiùs ſentire volens, crediderit tan- 
dem fore ut omnes mali, ne Diabolis quidem excep- 
* tis, ſatis pœnarum Deo dederint, & Deum placatum 
experiantur? At hoc multo plus videtur nocere ju- 
ſtitiæ divinæ quam dogma Socinianum de annihila- 
tione reproborum poſt longas pœnas; nam deſtructio 
illa ſi minus pœnæ genus eſt gravius, ut quidam exi- 
ſtimant, quam æternitas infeelix, rationem tamen ha- 
bet pœnæ, ideoque non officit juribus ſeveri & juſti 
Legiſlatoris. Quidquid id eſt, nemo præjudiciis 


doctrinam mortalem judicabit, ſi quis veritus lædere 
divinas perfectiones, malit ſibi Deum repræſentare ut 


judicem vitæ reorum parcentem quo per multos an- 


longiore alieni doloris ſpectaculo fruatur: nemo, in- 
quam, ſolidè ratiocinatus talem opinionem mortalem 
crediderit, qui ſemel agnoverit Arianam hæreſim non 


collocare, quia crediderit animas reproborum flam- 


ewould dare to pronounce ſentence of eternal damnation 
againſt Origen, for this only crime, becauſe, out of a 
defire to entertain higher notions of the divine mercy, 
he believed, that at laſt all the avicked, not even the 
devils excepted, would ſatisfy God by their puniſhment, 
and find him appeaſed? But this ſeems to 2 more in- 
conſiſtent with the divine juſtice, than the Socinian 


courſe of puniſhment 3; fon tho' this annihilation may be 
a milder degree of puniſhment, as fome think, than an 


Vd S.24aA a, em & a. @ aa mu aaa ni a a aa 6. &. a. a 


.* eternity of unhappineſs, yet it appears to be a fort of 
« puniſhment, and conſequently not inconſiſtent with the 


* laws of a ſevere and juſt legiſlator. However it be, 
no perſon who is exempt from prejudices, and weighs 
* the thing exacti by the rule of right reaſon, will judpe 
it to be a damnable doctrine, if a perſon out of — ap- 
prehenſion of thinking injuriouſſy of the divine attributes, 
* chooſes to repreſent the Deity to himſelf, as a judge de- 
* ſiroying the criminal outright, rather than protracting 
* his life for no other end, but that by making him under- 
* go the moſt exquiſite and perpetual puniſhments for many 
* years, he may have the ſatisfation of beholding for a 
* longer time the torments of” his creature: no perſon, 1 
* ſay, who reaſons ſeriouſly will ever believe ſuch an 
* opinion damnable, who ſhall once have . 
4 


nos exquiſitis cruciatibus & perpetuis eos torquendo, 


(13) Carus Lare- 
bonius, in Janua 
cœlorum reſerata, 


Pag. 9b, 97. 


exutus, & ad rectæ rationis amuſſim rem expendens, 


judicem ultimo ſupplicio reos afficientem, quam ut 


eſſe mortalem. Quis auderet Arnobium in Inferis 


mis ultricibus tandem penitùs conſumi ? - - - - Who 


doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked after a ling 


(14) 


(15) 
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uſe of it [CJ, he would have greatly enforced one of his objections. IV. That there 


are a great many Divines in the Romiſh 


is in Hell [D]. 


* Arnobius in hell, for believing that the fouls of the 
« quicked are at laſt conſumed by the fires in which they 
* are puniſhed” You ſee he obſerves, that Origen's 
doctrine confines the divine juſtice more than that of 


the Socinians, in regard the latter end the puniſhment 
with an act of ſeverity, namely, the annihilation of 


(rg) Ib. P. 97. 


the ſinner; whereas Origen makes it terminate in an 
act of ſovereign bounty, namely, the tranſportation of 
the damned ſpirits to the enjoyment of ſovereign bliſs : 
You ſee, I fay, that he obſerves this difference; but 
he does not lay it open with ſo much accuracy as Mr 
Saurin has done. Beſides, he ſtarts an objection to 


himſelf, which he might have overthrown by Mr Sau- 


rin's remark, and yet has given it a quite different 
8 9 


anſwer. He ſuppoſes (14), it will be objected to him, 


that the denial of the Trinity is not ſo pernicious to the 
common- wealth, as the denial of the eternity of fu- 
ture torments; and contents himſelf with anſwering, 


that we muſt not judge by that rule whether an he- 


(15) Alioquin 
mutatis vicibus 
pro innocuis de- 
beremus habere 
errores non pau- 
cos craſſiſſimos 
atque fœdiſſimos, 


unde multum 


emolumenti capit 


Reſpublica, in 


multas perturba- 


tiones caſura per 


introductionem 
quarumdam Ve- 
ritatum. bid. 
(16) See Saurin, 


682. 


(17) Saurin, ibid. 


Pag. 683, 684. 


ubi ſupra, pag. 


reſy is fundamental or not; for otherwiſe it might be 
alledged, that the 3 and moſt ſcandalous errors 
would be but a trifle, provided they were but proper 


to keep the ſubject in obedience (15). This is all the 


anſwer he gives. He has forgot the beſt part of the 
reply to this objection; he has not ſaid that Origen's 
opinion is more pernicious to the common-wealth, 
than that of the Socinians : Origen's opinion, I ſay, 
which Mr. Jurieu looks upon as an error very excuſe- 
able (16). Had Larebonius thought of Mr Saurin's re- 
flexion, he would have charged home upon his adver- 
fary. Let us recite one paſſage more of the Utrecht 
paſtor. * Mr Jurieu would fain excuſe the errors of 
* Origen, by reaſon of his great zeal; but if any one 


© fhould at this time of day undertake to broach the whims 


© of that antient author, Mr TFurieu would not think 
* himſelf obliged to allow him any toleration. If theſe 
© whims are herefies and inſtances of impiety, which 
© change Hell into a purgatory, and by that means 
< annihilate the fear of eternal puniſhments, and the 
c fear of Goy, why ſhould they be countenanced in 
« Origen? Where is that doctor's great zeal if he 
© was an heretic, and a teacher of hereſy? If theſe 
errors were not fundamental in Origen, and in the 
© third century, by what contrivance are they be- 
© come fundamental in the ſeventeenth Century, and 
in the modern doors? We ſhall ſee preſently that 
© there is a difference between Origen's opinion, and 
© that of the Socinians, with reference to the pains of 
Hell; and that this difference, which Mr Jurieu 
« would turn in favour of Origen, is altogether againſt 
« him (17). „ 

If the author of Janua Cæbrum has not made uſe of 
his advantages; ſo Mr Saurin, on the other hand, has 
ſuffered two groſs faults to paſs uncenſured in his adver- 


ſary: One is, in charging the Socinians with teaching, 


that the ſoul dies with the body; and the other, in af- 


firming their doctrine of the deſtruction of the ſoul to 


(18) The author 
was advertiſed of 
it in 1690, in 
the Avis ſur le 
Tableau du Foci- 


riasiſme, pag, 


(19) There are 
ſome ſuch, 


be the Epicurean impiety. The firſt of theſe faults is a 


lie, or rather a calumny (18). The ſecond 1s an inex- 


cuſeable ignorance. The Socinian ſect do not teach that 
the wicked ſhall ſuffer nothing after death: they only 


ſay, that their torments will at laſt terminate in the 


annihilation of their ſouls. And, granting there were 


ſome Socinian authors (19), who taught the annihila- 


tion of the ſoul immediately upon its quitting the bo- 
dy, his doctrine would not be the ſame with that of 


Epicurus; for that Philoſopher believed, on the one 


hand, that the Gods had no concern either in the 


life or death of men; and, on the other, that the ſoul 
dies with the body, as conſiſting only in a cer- 
tain mixture of atoms. Now, the Socinians we are 
ſpeaking of, on the contrary, would maintain, that 
the ſouls of the wicked are naturally immortal, and 
that they only ceaſe to be, becauſe Gop, in puniſhment 
of their crimes, annihilates them. The Divines who 
are moſt orthodox with reſpe& to the nature of the 
ſoul, agree, that Gop can annihilate it every moment. 
Here take notice, that it is an indiſpenſable rule of 
natural equity, not to impute to a ſect the opinions of 
ſome particular perſons. | 3 


[D] There are a great nam Divines in the Romiſh 


communion, who believe that Origen is in Hell. We 


3 


communios who believe that this Father 
Since 


againſt Picus Mirandula, for maintaining the contrary 
ſentiment : The Jeſuit Stephen Binet publiſhing a book 
at Paris in 1629, concerning the ſalvation of Origen, 
durſt not take the affirmative ſide without trembling. 
He examines the matter in the form of a rehearing of 
his trial. He produces the witneſſes, and pleaders pro 
and con, and intermixes the concluſions of the king of 
Heaven's coumſel. At laſt he pronounces this judgment. 
Conſidering all that has been ſaid on the one fide and on 
the other, together with the concluſions of the king of 
Heawen's counſel, it is decreed, that the affair be left 
to GOD's ſecret determination, to whom the definitive 
ſentence is reſerved. Nevertheleſs, by proviſion, and for 


the benefit of Origen, it is judged, upon the balance of 


the whole, that the proofs of his ſalvation are ſtronger (20) _— - ; 
and more concluſive than thoſe of his damnation; and vation of Origen, 
therefore his ſalvation is more probable than his damna- pag. 468. 

tion (20). The witneſſes he produces for Origen, are, 


James Merlin (21), and Eraſmus (22). The advo- (21) In Prefat, 


cates whom he makes to plead for that Father, are - 8 
Genebrard (23), and John Picus of Mirandula (24). yy 
After that, Cardinal Baronius (25), in the name of (,.) In vita O- 
Cardinal Bella: tain and all Origen's accuſers, harangues rigenis, 

the judges, demanding ſentence againſt the perſon ac- | 

cuſed, whoſe hereſies and crimes he enumerates. Some (23) In Origen, 
of his hereſies are theſe. 1. That ſouls had ſinned | 
before they entered the body (26). 2. That after the (24) Apologia, 
reſurrection, the bodies of the faints would become | >. Hh rag 
round and luminous like the ſun (27). 3. That the we 
ſun, the moon, and the ſtars are living. 4 That at 
the day judgment the guardian angels will be chaſtiſed, 155, cites him, 
if they have not well performed their duty in guarding Annal. Tom. iii, 
the men committed to the care of their charity (28). * 533, Kc. 
5. That before the creation of this world there were ſe- (26) E 

weral others, and when this ſhould be reduced to duſt, 158, pos, 2 
ſeveral would be created one after another (29). 6. That Epiſt. decret. 11. 
the ftars are books in which may be read /e good for- 

tune of mankind, that the angels by them calculate the na- (27) Ib. pag. 160, 
tivity of men, and learn their fortune, and that they 1 Niceph. 
have taught men part of that judicial Aſtrology, in order , gf. 


at By - 5 xxvii. Pr:et. in 
to calculate nativities, but without reftraining free-will Cone. =: Chas 


or doing any violence to liberty (zo). 7. That the earth ſtantinop. 


is a large animal capable of good and evil (31), and in 
conſequence, worthy of reward or puniſhment; whence (28) Orig. Hom, 
it is that GOD bleſſes or curſes it, according as it be- = > net 
haves itſelf well or ill, and renders it ſelf capable f. be 
the one or the other (32). 8. That after the day 


men, and the human bodies into very pure fouls, i, Eccl. ex Me- 


* A 


glorified bodies; but that all will be pure ſpirits —"_ . 
like the angels in Heaven.“ Baronius's chief reaſon 
is this (33) : The general council did not content it- (30) Orie, in 
« ſelf, as ufual, with condemning his doctrine, but Genef. Philocal. 
* proceeded ſo far as even to condemn his perſon, cp. xxv, apud 
© thundering an anathema againſt him perſonally, and Binet. pag. 168. 
© condemning him by name *, theſe are the words of | 
; a ; 21) Compare, 
the holy council. The emperor having required, ut With the above 
cum erroribus ſuis autor ipſe Origenes damnaretur, - - - remark [O]. of 
that Origen might be condemned together with his er- the article KEP- 
© rors. The holy council, + after mature conſideration LER. | 
of the affair, and invocation of the aſſiſtance of the,  _. 
Holy Ghoſt, did, in fine, pronounce theſe words, * 
« or rather theſe claps of thunder. In the firſt place, pug Biner. ibid. 
c 
c 
c 
c 
6 
c 
* 
c 
. 


c 


it 1 diſcharged ten anathemas againſt the vene- 
mous doctrine of Origen; and then going farther (33) Binet, pag. 
pronounced, Anathema etiam ipſi Origeni qui dicitur 191. 
Adamantius,- - - curſed be Origen himſelf aubo is called | | 
Adamantius, They added this laſt word on pur- W _ 400% 
poſe, leſt the world ſhould miſtake, as if they ſpoke at 5353s 
of the other Origen, and not of the true Origen, + 5. Syned. 
whom they covered with anathemas as a reprobated, | 
condemned, and damned perſon.” Let us ſee a ſpe- I Niceph. lib. 
cimen of the eloquence of that time. Binet ſup- xvii, cap. xxvii, 
poſes, that Baronius making uſe of a viſion which Tm Cen!“ 
is related in the Pratum Spirituale, ſpoke after 13 


a in Annal. Caſ- 
this manner (34): Muſt we at laſt come to this ſiod. 1, div. inſt. 


extremity, that I ſhould be forced to open Hell, and Prat. fpirit. cap. 
ſhew you that Origen is there, otherwiſe you will x*vi, Baron. an. 
not believe it? Is it not enough that I have fhewn you 3? 
his guilt, his miſerable death, his ſentence of condemnation Leng 
s | 4.) Binet, pag. 
pronounced by the Emperors, by the Popes, by-the 28 2 - & ſos 7 * 
an | 


(25) Binet, pag. | 


Jof judgment the women will be transformed into (29) Orig. in cap. 


and that there will be then no more men with thodio & Genebr. 
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(e) Parrhaſiana, 
| Pag. 302. 


4 Ibid. pag. 


304. 


£32, Moſch. in 
Prat. cap. xxvi. 


(35) Binet, Pag. 


129. 


* Lib. vitæ S. 


Mecht. Edit. an. 


1627. 


(36) Binet, fag. 


219. 


37 Parrhaſiana, 
pug . 306. 


{48) Ib. p. 307. 
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Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary two pieces have been publiſhed, which 


One of them, under the title 


of Parrbaſiana, was publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1699, by a learned perſon who 


diſguiſes himſelf by the name of Theodorus Parrhaſius. 


'The other was printed at 


Paris in 1700, and intituled, Hiſtoire des Mouvemens, &c. That is, The Hiſtory of 
the Commotions which have happened in the church on account of Origen and bis doftrine, 


Father Doucin, a Jeſuit, is the author of the latter. 


In the Parrhaſiana we meet with 


ſome reflexions upon the controverſy between the Manichees and the Orthodox. 
They are uſhered in with an obſervation which is as agreeable as could be expected 


from a very honeſt man (c). 


They are uſhered in, I ſay, with a judgment every 


way agreeable to equity, truth, and reaſon, with reference to the views with which 
I took. the liberty to ſtate the objections of the Manichees, and to own that natural 
light is not ſufficient to enable Chriſtians to refolve them, whether they follow St 


Auſtin's ſyſtem, or that of Molina and the Remonſtrants, or have recourſe to that 
Theodorus Parrhaſius maintains the contrary, and pretends (4), 


of the Socinians. 


that an Origeniſt may ſtop the mouth of the Manichees . . . . If a man of this character, 


continues he, can put a Manichee to filence, what would not they do, who ſhould reaſon 


infinitely better than the diſciples of Origen? We ſhall examine below, what he ſuppoſes 


an Origeniſt could ſay, after having conſidered all the objeftions of the Manichees [Z]. 


and by the fifth general council, beſides others, and as it 


'  evere by the mouth of God himſelf Bus fince it remains 


enly to deſcend to Hell, to give you a fig +! of this repro- 
bate, this damned Origen : Let us go, gentlemen, I am 
content to do it, to run the matter to the laſt concluſion : let 
us go, in God's name to Hell, to ſee whether he is there or 


nol, and fo give the laſt deciſion of the point. The fifth gene- 


ral council | has cited a book, and by citing it has 
authorized it, as a book proper to furniſh good and effetual 
arguments for confirming the deciſions of the council upon 
the article of Images. And why ſhould not ve make u/e 
of it after the council, to determine this queſtion, avhich 
is already other wiſe but too plain and evident? There it 


is ſaid, that a good man, under great concern for the 


fatuation of Origen's foul, did, after ſome ardent prayers 


H a holy old man, manifeſtly ſee a ſort of Hell laid 


open to him, where he diftinguiſhed and knew the Here- 
fiarchs, who were all called over before him by their names, 
and in the midſt of theſe he ſaw Origen, who was 


damned among the reſt, and covered with horror, flames, 


and confuſion. Now let us inſert part of the anſwer 


which was made to this objection. Does the church 
ground her canons upon the viſions of a hermit ; 
© ſhe who teaches, that the viſions of private per- 
* ſons lay no obligation upon any one to believe them, 
and that articles of faith are never founded upon 
ſuch viſions ? So that I admit, the Pratum Spiri- 
tuale tells us, a good honeſt Abbot faw Origen in 

Hell; but is he the firſt who las been miſtaken ? 
What Origen does he ſpeak of, our Origen, or the 
other infamous Origen? And of what authority 1s 
this book, the Pratumg8pirituale ? Let us put the caſe, 
that the ſeventh general council quoted it for ſome 
particular purpoſe, as upon the article of Images, 
does that imply that they rendered it canonical as to 
every thing that is in it: and how many ſimple 
things, are there in that little book, which appear 
ridiculous and incredible to the wiſer part of man- 
kind (35) ?* Juſt one word more: Here the viſion of 
a femple bot is alledged, and I alledge the viſion of a 
great Saint, called Mechtildis **, to whom God re- 
wealed that he would not let the world know what was 
become of Samſen, Solomon, and Origen, in order to 
ftrike the greateſt terror into the flrongeſt, the auiſeſt, and 
the moſt learned, men of this world, by keeping them in ſu: 
pence and uncertainty (36). 

Note, That Robert de Corceone, an Engliſh Cardi- 
nal who flouriſhed in the beginning of the XIIIth cen- 
tury, wrote a book upon the queſtion of Origen's ſal- 
vation. Bale ſpeaks of it. 

[LE] We hall examine. . .. what he ſuppoſes an Ori- 
genift could ſay, after having conſidered all the objections of 
the Manichees.] Though the arguments he puts into 
the Origeniſps mouth are ſhort and cloſe, yet I ima- 
gine, I ſhall preſerve their full force jn reducing them 
to theſe three propoſitions. 1. God has made us 
free, to make room for virtue and vice, for praiſe 
and reproach, for reward and puniſhment (37). 
2. He damns nobody purely for having finned, but for 
not having repented (38). 3. The phyſical and moral evil; 
of mankind, are of ſo ſhort a duration, in compariſon 
to eternity, that they cannot hinder us from eſteeming 


As 


God as beneficent, and as a friend to virtue (30). It is 
in this laſt propoſition that the whole force of the 
Origeniſt conſiſts, and the reaſon is this: he ſuppoſes 
that the torments of Hell are not of eternal duration; 
and that God, after judging that free creatures have 
Suffered enough, will render them eternally happy (40). 
he eternal happineſs which will be beſtowed upon 
them, fills up the idea of infinite mercy, tho' pre- 
ceded by ſeveral ages of ſufferings; for ſeveral 
are nothing in compariſon with infinite duration ; and 
there is infinitely leſs proportion between the time of the 
duration of this earth and eternity, than there is be- 
taveen a minute and a hundred millions of Years (41). 8 
Among men, thoſe who have the care of a child 
that is ill, and who cure him by a bitter remedy, 
* only ſmile at the complaints he makes of this bitter- 
© nels, becauſe they know it will be taſted but a very 


(39) Ib. pP. 308. 


(40) Ib. P. 312, 


« (41) Ib. p. 309, 


* little time, and that the remedy will do him good. 


* There is an infinitely greater diſproportion between 


* God and the moſt knowing men, than there is be- 
© tween theſe and the ſimpleſt children. So that we 
cannot reaſonably think it ſtrange that God looks 


upon the evils we ſuffer as almoſt nothing: he, who 


* alone has a compleat idea of eternity, and looks upon 
* the beginning and end. of our ſufferings as infinitely 
* nearer, than the beginning and end of a minute. 
After the ſame manner ought we to reaſon about 
vices and vicious actions; which, with reſpect to 


cauſe no change in the univerſe. 
maker ſhould make a clock, which being once 


abating two or three ſeconds, which might not be 


lay, that this workman ſhould not pretend to ſkill 
and exactneſs in his workmanſhip ? In like manner, if 
God does one day, for all eternity, redreſs the diſ- 
orders which the ill uſe of liberty ſhall have cauſed 
among men, can we think it ſtrange that he ſuffers 
them to continue, during the moment that we ſhall 
continue here on earth (42). 


* * * * * A * * * R aA _A8 nA «A * 


wound up, would go very well for a whole year, 


God, are of ſhort duration, and at the bottom, 
If a Clock- 


exactly equal on its firſt ſetting out; could any one 


. (42) Ib. fag 


Let us ſee what a Manichee might anſwer to this 310, 311. 


diſcourſe of an Origeniſt. 

I. The firſt thing he might ſay is, that we do not 
find in our minds the idea of two ſorts of goodneſs ; 
one of which conſiſts in making a preſent, whoſe bad 
effects are foreſeen, without preventing them, though 
that is in the power of the giver ; the other, in grant- 
ing a favour of ſuch a nature as will always be advan- 


tageous to the receiver. It is needleſs to obſerve, that 


by the idea of goodneſs we do not underitand an im- 
perfect ſort of goodneſs, ſuch as we meet with in the 
heart of a ſinner; but a goodneſs which in a logical 
abſtracted ſenſe is clear of all failure. This ideal 
goodneſs is not a genus containing under it the two 
ſpecies juſt now deſcribed. Its eſſential and diſtinguiſhing 
attribute is ſo to diſpole its ſubje& as to beſtow tavours, 
which by the ſhorteſt and ſureſt means it can make uſe 


of, may render the condition of the receiver happy. 


This ideal goodnels eſſentially and neceſfarily excludes 
all that can ſuit with a malicious being. Now it is 
certain that ſuch a being would readily incline to 

diſpenſe 


(43) H. 
pit. X. 
I, ver. 


Cicero, ad N. 


Horat. E- 
10 xVIII, lib. 
I, ver. 31. 


As for Father Doucin's book, I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying that it contains a 
large and curious diſcuſſion of the ſubjects mentioned in the title, and alſo an epitome 


of the life of Origen, One cannot read it without deploring the extravagancies to 
which the human mind is ſubject. Origen's converſation and manners were admirably 


diſpenſe favours, the uſe of which it knew would prove 
fatal to thoſe who ſhould receive them. We read of 


a certain Roman who preſented very fine cloaths to 
thoſe whom he hated. 


Eutrapelus, cuicunque nocere volebat, 
Veſtimenta dabat pretioſa: beatus enim jam 
Cum pulchris tunicis ſumet nova conſilia & ſpes: 
Dormiet in lucem: ſcorto poſtponet honeſtum 
Officium, nummos alienos paſcet: ad imum 
Thrax erit, aut olitoris aget mercede caballum (43). 


Eutrapelus, whenter on miſchief bent, 

A preſent of the richeft garments ſent : | 
Fine chaths will make the fop new meaſures take : 
Change day for night : grow a conſummate rale: 
Becomes the uſurers prey, then in deſpair 
Turn Gladiator, or cry garden-ware, 


Bad princes, who want a fair opportunity of gratify- 


ing their deſire to ruin ſome great lord, would gladly 


give him the government of a province, if they knew 
that by abuſing that truſt he would render himſelf moſt 


odious to all mankind, and moſt worthy of an ex- 


emplary puniſhment : But a romantic heroe formed for 


/ 


{44) Cyrus ile 


2 Xenophonte 


von ad hiſtoriæ 
: fidem ſcriptus, 


ſed ad effigiem 
juſti imperit. 


fratrem, Epiſt. 
4 lib. t, fol, N. 
98, D. 


(45) Bis dat qui 
cito dat. | 


(46) Gratia quæ 
tarda eſt, ingra- 
ta eſt ; gratia 
namque 


Cum fieri prope- 


rat, grat ia grata 
magis. Auſon. 
Epigr. Ixxxii. 
See likewiſe E- 
pigr. Ixxxiii; and 
the authors quo- 


| ted in the com- 


mentary upon 
theſe words of 
Auſonius of the 
Amſterdam Edi- 
tien 1671, | 


(47) Priolus, de 
Rebus Gallicis, 
lib. xi, ſub fin, 
Pag. m. 392. 


(48) Famian. 
Strada, Proluſ. 
II, 145. ii, pag. 
m. 255. He 
ſpeaks of Leo X. 


(49) This we 
ſhall touch upon 
m paragraph IV. 


(50) Hoſtibus e- 
veniant talia do- 
na mes, 


a model of royal perfection, a prince, I ſay, drawn 


after ideas even more exactly than Cyrus by Xenophon 


(44), will never lay a ſnare by his liberalities. When 
he diſpoſes of places, he pitches upon ſuch as are 
moſt ſuitable to thoſe he has a mind to gratify, and 
does not give them ſuch places as he apprehends they 
will miſmanage. He gives quickly, which is a cha- 


racter of goodneſs that multiplies the favour beſtowed 


(45). He does not oblige the ſuitors to long ſollici- 
tations 3 this deſtroys the merit of the benefit (46), and 
is only ſuitable to ſuch an indifferent ſort of goodneſs 
as ſcarce deſerves to be diſtinguiſhed from unkindneſs. 
Thoſe who have given us the character of Cardinal 
Mazarin, have mentioned as a conſiderable foible, the 
cuſtom he had of ſpinning out the execution of his 
promiſes to ſuch a length of time, that all the pleaſure 
was waſted in the expectation, and his favours were 
all cancelled by the application which was neceſſary in 
order to extort them. Promiſſis largus, quibus multo- 
ties non ſtetit; aut fi implewit faſtidio & mora diu libra- 
tum beneficium improbe extortum elumbawvit, longo voto 
conſumens gaudia (47). Had they deſigned his panegy- 
ric, and meant to flatter his memory with the c 

racter of a conſummate liberality, they would have 
ſaid, that his readineſs to oblige prevented ſollicitations, 


and ſpared his clients the trouble of aſking. ILlud atque 
in vulgus, principem obiifſe . . . . liberalem in primis, & 


qui raro exemplo hujus @&wvi preces anteverteret, ut con- 
ſuleret accipientium pudori (48). A panegyriſt that 
means to keep cloſe to ideal perfection, in order to at- 
tribute- it to his heroes, would not fail to preſerve in 
the character their liberality, an inſeparable con- 
nection between beſtowing the art of making good 
uſe of a favour, and granting the favour itſelf. 

Thus we ſee what are the properties of ideal good- 
neſs, what it excludes, what it includes. Now, if 
we conſider this idea of goodneſs, we do not find that 
God, who is a principle of infinitely good, could put 
off the felicity of his creatures till the termination of 
ſeveral ages of miſery (49), or beſtow upon them a 
free will, which he was very ſure they would uſe to 
their own deſtruction. Had they deſired any ſuch 
preſent of him, he could not have granted it with- 


out contradicting his own eflence. And much leſs 


could he give it, when it was not aſked. Would they 
have willingly taken it, if they had been aſked the 
queſtion? And if they had known the conſequence of 
it, would they not rather have cried out (50). 


May fuch kind preſents fall to thoſe we hate. 


| But if the infinite goodneſs of the Creator did per- 


mit him to endow his creatures with a liberty, of which 
they might make a bad as well as good uſe, we muſt 
V OL. IV. Ne. CI. 


pure : 


at leaſt ſay, that it would engage him to watch their 
ſteps in ſuch a manner, as not to ſuffer them to be 
guilty of actual ſin. His infinite love for virtue, his 
infinite hatred for vice, in a word, his ſanctity, would 
unite its intereſts with thoſe of his goodneſs, and by 
the concurrence of thoſe two divine attributes, the bad 
uſe of free-will would be diverted as often as it ſhould 
be ready to appear. Thoſe fathers who cannot re- 


| fuſe their children to go all alone, or to clime a lad- 


der, or to mount a horſe, when it is viſible they will 
fall, if they are not taken care of, never fail to give 
ſuch orders, that which way ſoever they reel they 
may always find a ſupport. If a finite goodneſs, a 


oodneſs which cannot inviſibly communicate its aſ- 


tiſtance to the faculties of a little child, does always 
prevent the child's falling, when it can, or hinder its 
wounding himſelf with a knife which muſt be given 


him to prevent his crying; how much more ought. 


we to be perſuaded that God would have hindered the 
ill uſe of Free-will ; he who is infinitely good, infi- 
nitely holy, and can infallibly incline his creature to- 
wards good, without violating the privileges of liber- 


uſe of what are called Argumenta ad hominem. 


As for the reaſon alledged by the Origeniſt, that 


there is a neceſſity of allowing the creature free-will 


in order to make room for virtue and vice, for praiſe and 


reproach, for reward and puniſhment :' it might be very 
eaſily and effectually refuted. It would {uffice to re- 
ply, that ſuch a reaſon is ſo far from obliging a being 
infinitely holy and infinitely liberal, to grant free-will 


to creatures, that, on the contrary, it ought to divert 


him from it. Vice and reproach ought to have no 
place in the works of a cauſe infinitely holy; all the 
avenues to them ought to be ſtopped, all ought to be 


laudable ; virtue ought to fortify every poſt in ſuch a 
manner, that her adverſary might never be able to 
make any invaſion. And as all ought to be happy 


under the empire of a ſovereign Being infinitely good 
and infinitely powerful ; ſo pains or troubles ought to 


have no place in the ſame. In travelling thro this 


vaſt empire, we ought to meet with no valley of 
tears, no veſfibulum, ſuch as a great Poet has thus 
deſcribed. „ 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus Orci, 


Luctus, & ultrices poſuere cubilia curæ: | 

Pallenteſque habitant morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus: 

Et Metus, & maleſuada Fames, & turpis Egeſtas, 
(Terribiles viſu formæ) Lethumque, Laborque : 

Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor: & mala mentis 

Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo in limine Bellum: 

Ferreique Eumenidum thalami; & diſcordia demens, 
| Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis (5 2). 


Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of Hell, 
Rewengeful cares, and ſullen ſorrows well: 

And pale diſeaſes, and repining age, 

Want, fear, and famine's unreſiſted rage; 

Here toils, and death, and death's half brother ſleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their centry heep : | 
With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind : 

The furies iron beds, and ſtrife that ſhakes 
Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 


Without paſſing through Places filled with horror, we 
ought at firſt ſetting out to fall in with the ſcenes of 
felicity. | 


Devenere locos lætos, & amcena vareta_ 

Fortunatorum 3 * beatas. 

Largior hic campos æther, & lumine veſtit | 

Purpureo : ſolemque ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt (53) (53) _ ver. 
5 N | 1 
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ty (51). Such is the anſwer that a Manichee might (51) See, have, 
give to an Origenift, upon the firſt of theſe propoſi- remark [G] of 
tions laid down above. It is eaſy to apprehend, with- the article MA- 


out my mentioning it, that he would ſometimes make NICHEE. 


(52) Virgil. - 
neid. lib. VI, 
ver. 273. 
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pure: his zeal for the goſpel was ardent to the laſt degree. He ruined his health 


—— — + = = They tool their way, 
Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. 
The werdant fields with thoſe of heaven may He, 
With iber veſted, and a purple fly : 
The bliſsful ſeas of happy fouls below, 
Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 


Virtue, praiſe, and happineſs, may very well exiſt, 


though vice, reproach, and puniſhment, have no other 


exiſtence, than what we call ideal and objective. This 
the Origeniſt cannot deny, ſince he acknowledges an 
eternal felicity for all free creatures, which ſhall ſuc- 
ceed after ſome ages of ſuffering. Vartue, praiſe, and 
benefits, will take place, during the infinite duration of 
that happineſs ; but vice, blame, and puniſhment, will 
there have no exiſtence out of the intelle&t. If the 
Origeniſt replies, that theſe benefits would not be 


' rewards, if the creatures had not been endowed with 
liberty; we ſhall anſwer, that there is no proportion 
between an eternal felicity and the = uſe man makes 


of his free-will ; and for that reaſon the eternal hap- 


pineſs which God beſtows upon a good man cannot be 


conſidered, properly ſpeaking, as a reward ; it is a 
favour, a free gift. So that, taking the terms in a 
ſtrict ſenſe, we cannot pretend that free-will was ne- 
ceſſary to be given men, in order that they might merit 
the happineſs of paradiſe, and obtain it as a reward. 
This might as well be ſaid, if, there were only a ſub- 


ordination between virtue and eternal happineſs ; that 


is a chain or connection of thoughts neceſſarily vir- 
tuous, in which happineſs would be the conſequent, 


and virtue the antecedent. Not to mention that the 
more eternal felicity were remote from the notion of 


reward, the more it would ſuit with the character of 


infinite Goodneſs. | 


IT. The anſwer to the ſecond propoſition cannot 
ſtop us long. The Manichee would not fail to ob- 
ſerve, that impenitence being nothing but the bad uſe 
of liberty, it is all one, whether you ſay that God 
condemns men for not repenting, or that he damns 
them purely for having ſinned. I own, that, generally 
ſpeaking, it has an appearance of mercy, to be ready 
to remit the puniſhment of thoſe who are ſorry for 
their fault : but when a promiſe of Pardon, upon con- 
dition of repenting, is made to thoſe of whoſe im- 


penitence we are well aſſured ; this, properly ſpeaking, 


is promiſing nothing, and the reſolution to puniſh them 


is juſt as abſolute as if no favour had been offered 


them : if you would in good earneſt exempt them 


from puniſhment, you ſhould hinder their impenitence, 
which is a very eaſy matter to him who has the com- 
mand of their hearts. Here again Argumenta ad hominem. 


III. As for the third propoſition and its proofs, the 


Manichee might aſk, in the firſt place, whether the 
Origeniſt would dare to determine the duration of the 


torments which precede the happy eternity. He would 
not venture the determining it, not only becauſe he 
is ignorant of it, but alſo becauſe he would be 
afraid to make it either too ſhort or too long. If he 
made it too ſhort, an hundred years, for inſtance, he 
would apprehend the being accuſed of giving a looſe 
to ſinners ; and if he made it a million of years, he 
would dread the not having given a juſt idea of God's 
mercy, and the not having removed all the ſcandal of 
the pretended cruelty of the doctrine of hell. He can 
never truſt therefore to the nullity of proportion be- 
tween a million of ages, and an infinite duration ; and 
the difficulty does not appear to be removed by ſaying, 
There is infinitely leſs proportion between the duration of 
the earth and eternity, than between a minute and a 
hundrea millions of years. This may be equally af. 
firmed of as many millions of ages as there are drops 
of water in the ocean. This number of ages multi- 
plied as often as you will, is a finite thing, but there 
is no proportion between a finite and an infinite; 


and conſequently there is none between eternity and 
any number of ages whatſoever. Vet, no body can 


forbear judging, that the Divine juſtice would be leſs 
ſevere, if it put an end to the miſery of the reprobate, 
in order to introduce them into paradiſe, at the termi- 


nation of an hundred years, than if it did not make 


this change till after an hundred thouſand ages. Take 
what pains you will, you can never ſatisfy reaſon, 


by telling it, that God will indeed be appeaſed at laſt, 


trary qualities: I ſay, without the leaſt mixture which 


with 


but not till the infernal puniſhments, ſuch as they are 


. uſually deſcribed, ſhall have laſted as many millions 


of years, as there are drops of water in the ſea. 
This number of years, which is nothing in compa- 
riſon with eternity, appears nevertheleſs a very long 
duration, when conſidered by itſelf, and with reſpect 
to the perſon ſuffering. Let this proceed from what 
it will, whether it be that our reaſon is too dull to be 
deceived, or that there is really ſome ſource of illuſion 
and ſophiſm in the ideas of time: you can never beat 
it out of the head of a Philoſopher, who reaſons only 
philoſophically, that the puniſhment of a creature con- 
tinued for a hundred thouſand million of ages is in- 
compatible with the ſovereign bounty of the Creator. 
We muſt ſuppoſe that an Origeniſt is ſenſible of this, 
and for that reaſon he would not venture to ſay, that 
the purgatory of the damned ſhall laſt ſo long. 
But ſee how a Manichee might, in my opinion, 
urge him. Since you think to long a puniſhment 
cruel, take half the time only, and if you find any 
thing elſe in that ſuppoſition, but a diminution of the 
ſeverity, you impoſe upon yourſelf ; for fifty millions of 
years differ only in the degree of more or leſs from a 
hundred thouſand millions, and we can never riſe 
from cruelty to infinite goodneſs, by a bare diminu- 


tion of cruelty. Qualities in ſummo gradu (54), for (54) 1 gy denk 


inſtance, heat does abſolutely exclude all the degrees more of this be- 
of cold; and therefore goodneſs, in ſummo gradu, lou, citat. (59), 
mult needs exclude all degrees whatſoever of the 
oppoſite quality. You cannot therefore riſe to the 
ſupreme goodneſs of God, but by abridging to 
the very laſt minute the puniſhments of hell. For ($5) See, lor 


citat. (47). 


what God can be for a moment, that he may be for Thee delays a 


two hours, and two ages, and through all eternity; ſometimes tv un- 
but whatever would be incompatible with his nature in ©, that at lat 
eternity, is always ſo in every inſtant of the duration dh deni & 
he a aſked as a favour, 
of things. The qualities of a creature are ſuſceptible Jan, ſatix of, © 
of the degrees of more or leſs, and incapable of per- fem 0 Ceſur 
fection; but we call them perfect, when their imper- #79 mnere pies 


fection is not very ſenſible. We commend the exact- Tee nean fu 


neſs of a Clockmaker, if his pendulum does not Me n 


err above two or three ſeconds in a year. But the ex- Sec Balzac, En- 


actneſs of an artificer infinitely perfect, abſolutely ex- tret. XXVI, 
cludes all exceptions; his holineſs, his wiſdom, c. Fg. u. 276. 


bſolutely ithout ; =_: 

are abſolutely ſimple, and without any mixture of con- (56) Puri tb 
can be conceived, or which can poſlibly exiſt in the e TO 
nature. of things. | Clim dareconan- 
IV. The idea of this goodneſs excludes all the weak- tur, pris oras 


neſſes which are commonly met with in the way of poculo circum | 
mens doing good to one another. Some take pleaſure in 


Contingunt mel- 
delays (55), others cannot be ſerviceable without going horn Ty 
about, and in ſpite of their own wills, are conſtrained Vt puerorum æ- 
to make thoſe paſs through evil, whom they mean to tas i7provida h- 
lead to good. Fathers who cannot correct the bad Þ g 
inclinations of a child without the laſh of the rod, make interel perpoter g 
his body feel the ſmart of it; but this they would amarum 

by no means do, were they perſuaded that a bound- Ablinthi Etiem, 
leſs complaiſance would be a more effectual means of bisch due be 
correction. They force him to ſwallow a medicine, Sed potids tali 
which is intolerably bitter to the taſte, and griping in the facto recreata va 
operation, but this they would not do, if they knew leſcat. Luc. 
how to cure him otherwiſe. They would give ſugar 1 2 8 
and every thing agreeable to the taſte, if they thought 11 
they would prove a more certain remedy. The ad- For as 
miniſtring a diſagreeable potion being unavoidable, they Phyſicians , 
ſweeten and qualify the bitterneſs as well as they can e. jr 


with little cheats (56) ; and though they regard the s 
complaints made of the ill taſte, as a ridiculous weak- Ii mate chm 
neſs, becauſe they know the bitterneſs will ſoon go off, tale it; tinge 1ht 
and the remedy do good, yet notwithſtanding this, I ſay, Wu 
theſe would very gladly fave the child this trouble, and us: 15 Pi 
cure him, if they could, with the moſt palatable li- gef nec, 
quors in the world. One may be ſenſible of ſuch a Ard then drin® 
tender diſpoſition of foul without being a father. n, 4 _ the 
There is neither a Phyſician nor an Apothecary, who 8 3 
does not apologize for the bitterneſs of his remedies, , py hy Au 
and prateſt, that if it were poſſible, he would grudge 5 cat! 
no pains to make them as pleaſant as the moſt agree- For by jucb can 
able ſweatmeat which the Confectioner can prepare, /% 6 * 
but that a neceſſity, inſurmountable by all the art of e Sap 

= former 


man, obliges him to give difagreeable medicines. 


Without doubt this language is tincere, even when health, and 2 
uſed to a patient he never ſaw before. Put this que- che th 
ſtion to a Surgeon who ſets the arm of a perſon un- 5 

| known 


(59) 


what 
dove, 


(54) 


bb, I. 


(59) Compare 


Perfection. 


— 


(57) Compare 
what J quote : 
from Seneca, in 
the article CAL- 
LISTRATUS, 
citations (7) and 


(8). 


(33) Ut pueris o- 
km dant cruſtu- 
h blandi 
Doctores, ele- 
menta velint ut 
diſcere prima. 
Forat, Sar. I, 


with faſtings and watchings. Thirſting after martyrdom (e) he underwent, with incredible 
conſtancy, the torments which the perſecutors of the faith inflicted upon him [#}; 


known to him, hou could perform this operation without 
cauſing any pain, would you not do it? He will reply, 
that there is no queſtion to be made of it, and that it 
muſt be taken for granted, that a man of his profeſſion, 
who knows how to dreſs a wound two ways, equally 
good, the one painful and the other eaſy, and ſhould 
prefer the former to the latter, would be a monſter of 
cruelty, a tyger, a cannibal, that ought to be imme- 
diately broke upon the wheel (57). Generally ſpeak- 
ing, your Schoolmaſters are none of the beſt tempered 
men in the world ; and yet I doubt whether there is 
any pedantry ſo ſavage, as to prefer the rod to good 
words, even where it is certain that mildneſs and com- 
plaiſance would improve their ſcholars as much as cor- 
rection. Do they not give ſugar-plums to little boys, 
to conquer their ſtubbornneſs (58). To have recourſe 
to chiding and the feru/a without neceſſity, I mean, 
without finding that method more profitable than good 
words and pretents, is certainly brutiſh. _ 
This induction might be amplified without end, and 
will furniſh a conſequence ſufficient to put an Origeniſt 


out of countenance ; for we may from hence conclude, 


that both the ideas of experience and metaphyſics concur 
in demonſtrating, that to hurt any one, though it be 
for never ſo ſhort a portion of time, and in order to 
procure him the greateſt benefit, is altogether incom- 
patible with goodneſs, unleſs it be abſolutely im- 
poſſible to find out a ſtrait path to lead him from good 


to good, in a conſtant and invariable manner. Let 


it be urged never ſo much, that the torments of the 


damned, after laſting for a certain time, which is ſhort 
in compariſon with, eternity, ſhall be followed with 


 endlels felicity : yet this will appear to be ſo much the 
more incompatible with the goodneſs of God, as his 


goodneſs is infinite, and infinitely perfect, which can- 


not ſuffer the leaſt diminution or interruption with- 


what is ſaid a- 
bove, citation 
(54): 


(60) Bonum ex 
Integra cauſa, 
Malum ex quo- 


cunque defectu. 
Good conſiſts in 


| all perfection, 


Evil in any im- 


for a limit 


by principles mu 


out ceaſing to be perfect. Let us but call to mind 
the doctrine of the ſchoolmen about the nature of firſt 


qualities. Heat, in ſummo gradu (59), or ut octo, as 
they expreſs it, ceaſes to be a firſt, ſimple, and perfect, 
quality, as ſoon as it is joined to the leaſt degree 


of cold which can poſſibly exiſt. From that moment 
it aſſumes the nature of ſecond or compound qualities. 
Eſſences conſiſt ix indivifebi/;, in an indiviſible point, 


take never ſo little from them, and you deſtroy them 


entirely. They muſt have all or nothing ; ſo that 
how ſmall ſoever the mixture may be of the bad qua- 


lity with the good, this goodneſs loſes the eſſence of 


perfect goodneſs : it changes its ſpecies, and paſles into 
that of imperfect qualities. This is evident from the 
Philoſophical axiom quoted in the margin (60). It is 
neceſſary therefore, if the Origeniſts mean to get clear, 
they muſt add a new Hereſy to the former; they 
muſt maintain, that it was impoſſible for God to lead 
free creatures to eternal happineſs, without their pre- 
vious ſuſſering the miſeries of this life, and afterwards 
time, thoſe of hell. They might al- 
lege, that as fiſh cannot live in the air, nor men 
under water, ſo the ſouls of men cannot ſubſiſt in pa- 
radiſe, while they are incumbred with the filth which 
ariſes from their union with elementary matter; that 
there is a neceſſity therefore of purifying them in the 


infernal furnaces, after which they are qualified to 


live happy in the cœleſtial regions. According to this 
ſuppoſition the goodneſs of God, may be entirely 
conſiſtent with the torments of the creature, juſt as 
a Surgeon preſerves his friendſhip for the patient who 
undergoes his operation, notwithſtanding the violent 
pain he puts him to, which it is not poſſible for him 
to prevent. But the having recourſe to this hypo- 


' theſis, is only adopting part of the error of the Ma- 


nichees; it is ſaving the goodneſs of God at the ex- 
pence of his power, and admitting that Matter is an 
uncreated principle ſo eſſentially bad, that it is not 
in the power of God to reCtify its defects. This there- 
fore inſtead of anſwering the objections of the Mani- 
chees, is making them triumph. The obſervations 
made upon phyſical evil, with reſpect to the good- 
neſs of God, may eaſily be applied to moral evil, with 
regard to the divine ſanctity. 

V. We muſt take notice, that if Origen could an- 
ſwer the objection of the Manichees, it would not fol- 
low, that they might be ſolved yet more effeQually, 
better and more orthodox than 

| I 


torments 


his. For all the advantage he can have in his con- 


419 


(e) See, above, 
remark [A J. 
citat. 7. 


troverly, proceeds from the falſe poſitions, peculiar to 


him, which, on the one hand, give a large extent 
to the power of free-will, and on the other hand, 
ſuppreſs everlaſting miſery, and fubſtitute in its place 
eternal bliſs. 'The ſtrongeſt argument of the Mani- 
chees 1s grounded on this hypotheſis, that all men, 
except a very few, ſhall be eternally damned, 

VI. There is no lect now in being, which gives ſo 
{mall a handle to the Manichees, as the Socinian ; 
and that is only owing to their departing farther than 
all the reſt from the hypotheſis of the Particulariſis 
(61). But ſo long as they ſcruple to go yet further, 
they will ſucceed no better in this diſpute than the 
Origeniſts; they muſt ſink under it, unleſs they join 
to their other impieties, that of holding matter to be 
a principle which God can only diſpoſe of to a cer- 
tain degree, beyond which he mult of neceſſity yield 
to its reſiſtance, and accommodate himſelf to the in- 
corrigible defects which he finds in it. If the Soci- 
nians do not farther charge themſelves with that 
piece of blaſphemy, they will ſee themſelves reduced 
to an abſurdity, I mean to deny truths evident from 
experience ; and that after this manner. They deny 
the eternity of Hell, becauſe they cannot conceive 
how it ſhould conſiſt with the infinite goodneſs of God. 
"They cannot conceive that ſuch goodneſs is compati- 
ble with a Hell of a hundred times a hundred thou- 
ſand millions of years. So many ages of miſery ap- 
pear to them a molt horrid cruelty. But as they will 
never riſe from cruelty to infinite gooodneſs by re- 
trenching a thouſand ages, and then another thouſand, 
Sc. ſo long as they leave any years of torment be- 
hind (62); they muſt ſay, if they mean to avoid the 
inconſiſtency, that under a God infinitely good there 
can be no Hell. This proves. too much; for after 
this theſis is lazd down, it is not conceivable that 
men can be liable to diſeaſes and afflictions. So that 
from theſe principles there would follow a falſhood, 
and even the impoſſibility of a thing which exiſts be- 
yond all diſpute, and of which we have but too fad 


experience. If you ſay, that under the beſt monarchs 


there are dungeons, tortures, gibbets, and executioners, 


things could take place, if it were in the power of thoſe 
monarchs to inſpire all the world with a firm reſolu- 
tion of demeaning themſelves as they ought. How 
can you get clear of this labyrinth, if God diſpoſes of 
matter as he thinks fit, and is the free author of the 
laws that ſubje& man to ſickneſs and uneaſineſs? There 
is no eſcaping therefore, but by ſaying, that God can- 
not do every thing he would ; and that matter con- 
tains the ſeeds of evil, which ſhoot up one way or 
other, whether he will or not, and in ſpite of any 


(61) Theſe are 
the men who in- 
fiſt moſt ſtrictly 
upon the literal 
ſenſe of St Paul, 
about the doc- 
trine of abſolute 
Predeſtination, 
the neceſſity of 


Grace, and the 


loſs of Free-will. 


(62) See the 

proofs of this a- 
bove, remark _ 
[E]. paragragh 


frequently made uſe of: I aniwer, that none of theſe 


combination or texture whatſoever, which he may 


may make of its particles. ; 

VII. This is the way of teaching thoſe their duty, 
who mean to ſubject Theology to Philoſophy. You 
muſt ſhew to them the abſurd conſequences of their 
method, and by that means bring them back to this 


maxim of Chriſtian humility. That metaphyfical no- 


tions ought not to be the rule, by which we are to 
judge of the conduct of God; but that we ought to 
conform our ſelves to the oracles of the ſcripture. 
As for thole who may apprehend any danger to the 
true faith, from ſhewing, that by the bare light of Phi- 
loſophy we cannot make a ſtand againit the objections 


of the Manichees; I refer them to the explanations | 


which I thought proper to ſubjoin to the end of this 


work. 

[FI] The torments which the perſecutors of the faith 
inflicted upon him.) Of all the martyrs put to death 
under the ſeventh perſecution (63), none avas attacked 
with more obſtinacy than Origen , . . . He was thrown 
into a dark dungeon, * chained with a large collar of 
iron round his neck, extended for ſeveral days upon a ſort 
of a rack, which, by pulling his feet aſunder, diſlocated 


of his 17 in extreme pain. He was then fixty-ſeven 
years old... . Every day they invented new cruelties, 


related by himſelf in his letters, to which the ancients 
refer us, but which are fince loft. They often threatened 
to burn him gradually, and at ſeveral times; and, du- 
ring this cruel and long martyrdom, which laſted, fo far 


as 


(63) That of the 
emperor Decius, 


ann. 250. 


® Euſeh. lib. vi, 


cap. xxxix, Ni- 


his members, in ſuch a manner, that he paſſed the reſt cepb. lib uv, cap. 


XXXxi, 
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81, 
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ORIGEN. 
torments ſo much the more 'inſupportable becauſe they were of long duration ; for 
there was great care taken to prevent his expiring in the midſt of the torture (F). His 
genius was great, fine, and ſublime, his knowledge and reading were vaſtly extenſive, 
and yet he fell into a prodigious number of Hereſies, the very leaſt of which is monſtrous 
TR (g), and probably he fell into them by endeavouring to protect the truths of Chriſtianity 
* 1d. ib. Peg. from the Inſults of the Pagans, and to render them credible even to the Philoſophers , 
which he wiſhed for with the moſt ardent zeal, not doubting, but that with them he ſhould 
(% 14. ib. pag. convert the univerſe (b). So many virtues, ſo many admirable talents, and ſo great a 
degree of zeal, could not prevent his dying a Heretic, and his 'memory from being 
abhorred by an infinite number of Chriſtians, 
communion who dare to doubt of his eternal damnation. And yet how many voluptuous, 
worldly, lazy, and vicious doctors are there, who being at the fame time very ortho- 
dox, receive every day thouſands of benedictions for their unſhaken conſtancy in the 
true faith? So impenetrable are the judgments of Gop! Ir is not commonly appre- 
hended that the errors of Origen have any connexion with one another; they ſeem 
to be the product of a wandering and irregular mind: but it is more rational to 
aſſert, that they all ſpring from one ſource [G], and that they are ſyſtematical 
falſities, which form a chain of conſequences. 
them even to the ſenſualities we have ſince ſeen among the Molinoſiſts [H]. 


as we can judge, till the death of Decius, he never let 
flip one fyillable unworthy of a ſoldier of F ESUS CHRIST. 
Happy] if in ſurrendering his foul in ſo glorious a fight, 
he could have waſhed off the errors of his doctrine - with 
his blood. But GOD did not permit it ſo to be. 
ſuffered much, ſays St Epiphanius, and did not arrive 
at the point to which martyrdom leads. He touched 
the crown with his hand, without being able to ſet it 
upon his head: and he, wwho in all appearance was only 


ſhort of martyrdom, in not expiring in the midſt of his 


_ believing as ſhe does. 


torments, the marks of which he bore to his death, is an 


Herefiarch, rejected and abhorred by the church, for not 


fince we read in the acts of the holy prieft Pionius, who 
ſuffered martyrdom at that time at Smyrna, that a Mar- 
cionite was burnt by his fide, whoſe ſect wwas not leſs 
heretical, though it inſpired him with a defire of martyr- 


dom; for theſe falſe martyrs died, adhering to their er- 


Vors. 


What makes the martyr, ſays St Auguſtin admir- 


ably awell, is not the puniſhment, but the faith which 


makes him bear it. Now there is mo faith in him 


ewho riſes in oppoſition to the doftrine of the church. 


M here are the men of this character, whom they would 


give us for ſaints, tho" abe meet with nothing in their 


lives that comes near the virtue, or the ſufferings of the 


(64) Douein, 
Hiſtoire de I Ori- 
geniſme, pag. 
$1, & ſeg. 


(65) In the re- 
mark [E] of 
the article 
MARCIO- 
NITES. 


martyrs ; but only a more notorious 
the ancient Herefiarchs (64). 

I have inſerted this long aq of Father Doucin, 
without omitting the reflexion ; for I thought it would 
ſerve for a ſupplement to what I have related above 
(65) concerning the charge againſt Maimbourg, with 
regard to the Marcionite martyrs. I apprehended 
farther, that this would afford me an opportunity of 
remarking, that the eaſieſt means of diſcerning a good 
cauſe, ſlip from us ſooner or later. It would ſuit the 
capacity of the people much more, to diſtinguiſh the 
true religion by certain external marks, than to enter 
into a ſevere ſcrutiny of the doctrine. Now of all ex- 
ternal marks, the conſtancy of martyrs is the moſt ca- 
pable of making an impreſſion. It was altogether ſer- 
viceable in advancing the Chriſtian faith ; the aſhes of 


obſtinacy, than that of 


© martyrs were the ſeeds of juſt men, and produced in- 


) He eompo- 
ſed rhem, ann. 
247, See Fa- 


ther Doucin, ubi « Tt 


. infra, 


(67) Doucin, 
Hiſtoire de I'O- 
rigeniſme, Page 
3 I, | 


- © and which cannot be removed 


numerable proſelytes to the goſpel. But this proof 
became equivocal after Chriſtianity was ſplit into ſeve- 
ral communions : each of them had their reſpective 
martyrs ; and ſo, to avoid the being impoſed upon, 
there was a neceſſity of entering into the diſcuſſion of 
their doctrine, and to diſclaim this compendious rule of 
truth, viz. ſuch a communion has martyrs, therefore 
it is good. | 

[G] II is more rational to aſſert, that all the errors 
of Origen ſpring from one ſource.) It is in his three 
books of principles (66) that he has explained and eſta- 
Bliſhed them, and ſo connected one with another, that 
they may all be ſeen to ſpring from one ſole principle (67). 
is eaſy to demonſtrate, in the firſt place, that 
what is heretical and deſerves cenſure, in his books 
of principles, is not one or two propoſitions foreign 
o his ſubject, but the very body of the doctrine, 
the ſubſtance of the work, the fundamental propo- 
ſitions upon which the whole ſyſtem is ſupported, 
without overturning 


a a a „ 


1 


the whole edifice. It is demonſtrable, 11 the ſecond 
THe. 
© pear. 


But this ought not to ſurpriſe us, 


and yet real, connexion of all theſe errors, which 


afterwards propoſes his conjectures, and the manner ut eum hæreti- 


There are but few in the Romiſh 


Some of his followers have carried 
But 
that 


place, that the ſame errors which ſtain his book of 
principles, are diſperſed through all the other writ- 
* ings of the author; inſomuch, that the ſame ſpirit 
* reigns throughout, the ſame ideas every where ap- 
In order to remove his errors you muſt de- 
ſtroy the very firſt elements of his doctrine (68). 
© . . . . Such is the condition of any one who dares to 
* ſteer a new courſe in religious matters: a dreadful 
« ſeries of aby ſſes and precipices opens, every ſtep he 

goes. The more ingenious he is, the more does the 

* 1tch of reaſoning conſequentially oblige him to ſwal- 

low abſurdities ; and that which at firſt view ſeemed 


only a ſlight ſingularity, and not worthy to be 
taken notice of, proves in the end the general over- 
throw of all the Chriſtian doctrines. So fatal it is 
to indulge invention, where we have nothing to do 
but to believe (69). The author from whom I have 
theſe words, ſays in another place; That which 
« principally deſerves our regard, is the imperceptible, 


* 


(69) Ib. P. 374 


from one to another obliged the author to invent 
« that terrible multitude of novelties, of which his ſy- 
« ſtem is compoſed. For, as St Jerom has very well 
© faid, upon this ſubject, we muſt not imagine, that „ 
* Origen was either a madman or a fool; f and moſt + Non eſt fituus 
of thoſe who have read him, would not have charg- Origenes. Et 
* ed him with ſuch frequent contradictions, if they ego novi. Con- 
© had conſidered him more cloſely. It is true, his rar 6ibi * 
book of principles, as it now appears, is not always py 18 ier. 
conſiſtent with the reſt of his works; but that is | 
not chargeable upon the author himſelf . We Quæ clm le- 
all know what pains Rufinus took to ſuppreſs in his giſſem contuliſ- 
tranſlation whatever he thought might occaſion its ſemque cum 
being condemned in the Weſt. It is by this means 2 _— 
that Origen, in Latin, ſometimes attacks thoſe very Dole 4 Pate 
errors, which he eftabliſhes in Greek in his other & Filio & Spiritu 
writings. As for the reſt, we ſhall find Origen ſancto impie di- 
clear of ſelf-contradiftions, if we trace him to the **2t» & que 
ſource of his ideas, and ſearch for the key, as we ee 
may call it, of his writings ; for aſſuredly they have rant, in melio- 
one, and we muſt not think that ſuch a train of he- rem partem ab 

reſies is any thing elſe, but the conſequences of the interprete com- 
* firſt error; the diſcovery of which ſeems as yet not 7 2 
* to have been duly purſued (70). 


R M R a a K 6a K A K «a a A 


9k Apol. lib. i. Si 
Father Doucin oh interpretaris 


cum arguas, ni- 
hil de Grzco 
mutes. bid, 
lib. ii. 


in which he conceives the doctrine of Origen to be con- 

nected. This is worth the reading in the original. 
LH] Some of e abs have carried them even to 
the ſenſualities aue have fince ſeen among the Molingſiſts.] 
I ſhall make uſe of Father Doucin's own words. They (yo) Doucin, vb 
are full of grounds of reflexion, and point out the ſupra, pag. 323 
uſe we may make of them, with relation to the pre- & | 
ſent tine. While thoſe who read him leſs attentive- 
* ly fell inconſiderately into all the chimera's of Ori- 
gen; others who were more diſcerning, and at the 
* ſame time more corrupted, perceived their conſe- 
* quences to be very favourable to their diſorderly 
lives ; and from this poſition, that the fleſh is only 
* the priſon of the ſoul, and by no means any part of 
us ſanctiſied by the union with Chriſt, or appointed 
to reign with him in glory, they concluded that the 
| | * uncleanneſs 


b, 


74 


23, 


? Hæreſ. 63, 64. 
Horum vero hæ- 
reſis ad Epiphanis 
dogma conforma- 
ta videtur de quo 
in Gnoſticorum 


ſecta ſermonem 


antea fecimus 
nuptias repudiant 


ue tamen ob- 
ſccenis libidinibus 


modum ullis ad- 
hibent, adeoque 
omni genere ſpur- 
citiæ & corpus 
ſuum, & men- 
tem animumque 
contaminant. Ib. 


It See what Hu- 
etius ſays to prove 
that there was 
only one Origen. 


(71) Doucin, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 139. 


(77) See the Pen- 


ſees Diverſes ſur 
les Cometes 


$, clxxxix,” cxc. 


* Nam licet nul 


lum ſectatoribus 


ſuis uſum turpi- 
tudinis imponat. 
Hæreſ. 64. 


(73) Doucin, ib, 


+ Pag. 141. { 


" ORIGEN. 


that carnal Origeniſm was but of ſhort duration, and was eaſier to ſuppreſs than 


the ſpiritual Origeniſm which was a ſort 


of Quietiſm [7]. We muſt remember that 


one of the things which gave Origen's ſect the greateſt run, was, that his errors ſeemed 
to be of ſufficient force to refute the Manichees [K ], who by their objections 


uncleanneſs of the fleſh could not taint the purity of 
the ſpirit, or deprive it of the grace of the Creator. 
It is very evident to what abominations this deteſt- 
able principle leads, which formed in the Eaſt a ſe- 
* cond ſort of Origeniſts, whoſe leudneſs was ſo no- 
* torious, that they were named famous and difſolute 
« +. This double Origeniſm, the one carnal, the 
other ſpiritual, is atteſted by St Epiphanius. So 
that it ought not to be taken for the invention of an 
* hiſtorian who would diſcover in paſt ages, the ori- 
« ginal picture of what happens in ours. Much leſs 
© ſhould it be looked upon as a piece of artifice to pro- 
cure an opportunity of entering into an explanation 
upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. . . If the exe- 
© crable Molinos, as much the reverſe as he was of 
the chaſte Origen, yet became as well as he the head 
© both of a ſpiritual, and of a carnal hereſy, we need 
not wonder at it. ff The moſt ſpiritual hereſy, 
if it has never ſo little relation to the rule of mora- 


lity and practice, opens the way to the moſt mon- 


ſtrous diſorders. One groans and accuſes himſelf 


after the commiſſion of a bad action, which, he fays, 


he could not avoid, Gop having denied him his 
grace. Another, from that notion, that Gop denied 
him the means of avoiding that action, concludes 
that it cannot be criminal, and ſo he commits it 
without bluſhing. The difference between the one 
and the other 1s often only in the way of ſpeaking. 
This ſpeaks as he thinks himſelf, and the other as 
he would have the world to think of him (71). 
[I] That carnal fort of Origeniſm . . . . was eaſier 
to ſuppreſs than the ſpiritual Origeniſm which was a ſort 
of Puietiſm.) This ſeems incredible, and yet de- 


« ſerves to be carefully obſerved, viz. that a carnal. 


© hereſy is leſs to be feared by the church (72), than 
thoſe which follow the ſtricteſt regulation of morals. 
Of this the double Origeniſm is alone a ſufficient 
© evidence. The carnal laſted but a very ſhort time, 
and was abhorred by all the world; even thoſe who 
« were infected with it did not dare to produce ſuch a 
« dreadful doctrine in the face of the world: whereas 
the ſpiritual Origeniſm, the followers of which 
were, according to * St Epiphanius himſelf, irre- 
© proachable as to the purity of their lives, could not 
© be extinguiſhed till two centuries after its firſt ap- 
« pearance : ſo effectually did the probity of thoſe 
© who profeſſed it, cover obſtinacy and pride, under 
the ſpecious appearance of an exemplary piety (73). 

I ſhall borrow one paſſage more from Father Dou- 
ein. Ewvagrius .. . . deacon of the church of Conſtan- 
tinople went to Feruſalem, and from thence to Egypt, to 
ſhut himſelf up in ſolitude . . . . His head avas full of 
nothing but his Origen . . . . Scarce had he entered his 
deſert, when the Origeniſt Monks, ſenſible of his avorth, 
placed him at their head, and for that reaſon the church 
has fince condemned him as one of the heads of that ſect. 
He ſpent his time in writing ſpiritual books which were 
infinitely eſteemed, and by the fragments remaining of 


| them to this day appear in reality to be ven fine. By 


this means the error made inconceivable progreſs, which 


was ſoon perceived by St Epiphanius, and St Ferome, on 
his fide, cautioned the faithful againſt it. Ewvagrius, 
* ſaid he, that man who comes from the North, who 
* from his ſolitude writes letters all over the world, 
* ſends inſtructions to virgins, to monks, and to her 


* whoſe name ſtems to import the darkneſs and blackneſs 


* of hereſy (he ſpeaks of Melania) that man has thought 
* fit to publiſh a book of maxims, by which he pretends 


to flrid man of all ſenſe of paſſions." This is juſt the 


09 Donein, ubi 
J{pra, pag. 4 
7 bed 1 


how to ſucceed in the art of making 


pretended perfection of the Quietiſts. That is to ſay, 
adds St Ferome, Evagrius will, of his perfect man, 
* make either a god or a ſtone (74). 

LK] The errors of Origen ſeemed to be of ſufficient 
force to refute the Manichees.} Upon this head eſpe- 
cially it will be proper for me to make'uſe of borrow- 
ed expreſſions. Palladius was brought up by Ewagrius 
mn a monaſtic hift; and he knew at leaſt as well as he 
the moſt of a 


ſect. The women, eſpecially ſuch of them as could 


read, loved to converſe with him, and were eaſieſt 
gained by = artful language. His cuſtom was to 


VOL 


very 


begin with raiſing a ſuſpicion of the orthodox belief 
by repreſenting it as full of abſurdities, from which 
it could not be cleared but by Origen's principles, 


that child done, who you ſee is ſo tormented and 


become more numerous and more flouriſhing than 
ever. 
who 1s omnipotent and infinitely good, how can he 
permit this deluge of evils which happen in the 


their nativity, while others are born in proſperity 
and affluence of fortune. Notwithſtanding the ap- 
parent abſurdity of the doctrine of two principles, 
the one good, the other bad, equally powerful and 
independent of one another; it found an infinite 
multitade of followers, who were of the opinion 
that the evils of this life could not be accounted for, 
without it. It is well known what efforts St Auſtin 
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whoſe doctrine was preſently very much reliſhed, 


* applyed himſelf particularly to remove that very 


© ſcandal, and to anſwer the queſtion then ſo much 
© canvaſſed : Whence comes evil, and what is the ori- 
« gin of it? Now this origin of evil, and of the di- 
© yerlity of what each perſon ſuffers, was accounted 
* for by none with more probability than by the Ori- 
« geniſts (76). | I 
Note, That the Origeniſt of the Parrhafiana makes 
an eternal beatitude to ſucceed the torments, which 
the damned ſhall undergo for ſome ages (77). That 
takes off the moſt ſhocking of all the difficulties urged 
by the Manichees, namely, the eternity of the moral 
and phyſical evil of Hell. But Father Doucin gives a 
different account of Origen's doctrine, and makes it leſs 
appoſite for anſwering theſe heretics ; for he affirms; 
that he equally rejected the eternity of bliſs. Beſides 
that Origen thought it ſavoured of cruelty to make 
the puniſhment of the damned eternal, this eternity of 


puniſhment appeared to him inconſiſtent with the eſ- 


c 

* ſential character of created Beings, which is inſtabi- 
* lity. He would have it therefore that juſt as much 
© as Gop is incapable of change, ſo much the crea- 
ture is incapable of being fixed to any thing that is 
permanent and eternal, whether it be happineſs or 
© miſery. Accordingly he pretended, that when all 
© the ſpirits purified from their ſtains, ſhould have re- 
entered the divinity FF of which, according to 
* him they are an emanation, they would go off anew 
from his boſom, like ſparks from a furnace, and by 
way of puniſhment for this levity 44 be con- 
© demned to re-enter new) bodies; for which there 
would be a neceſſity of creating new worlds, and fo 
through all eternity there would be nothing but pe- 
« riodical revolutions, like to thoſe of the ſeaſons (78). 
Father Doucin's marginal note is worth our reciting, 


for it informs us, that there was in the Origeniſm a' 


branch of Spinofiſm, namely, the identity of all ſpi- 
rits with the Deity. This is what this author ob- 
ſerves, After citing St Jerome: That Ruffinus 
has ſuppreſſed this paſſage in his tranſlation. Read 
© the laſt chapter of the third book, where theſe words, 
E erit Deus omnia in omnibus, are explained at large. 
St Jerome goes on thus: Ne pores eſſe putaremus 
impietatem eorum quæ præmiſerat, in ejuſdem vo- 
luminis (quarti) fine, conjungit omnes rationabiles 
c naturas, id eſt, Patrem & Filium & Spmitum ſanctum, 
Angelos, Poteſtates, Dominationes, cæteraſque Vir- 
© tutes, ipſum quoque hominem ſecundum animæ dig- 
© nitatem unius eſſe ſubſtantiz . .. . Et qui in alio 
$$ Q* SEE * loco 


/ 


He would aſk them, for inſtance, ** What ill has . Eier. 


If there is but one Gop, faid thoſe heretics, 


world, and in which ſo many are involved from 


made to ſatisfy them upon that head. We know 
likewiſe, that Pelagius, who came after him, and 


(576) Dautin, ih 
Fag. 182. b 


421 


Ep, 274 


(77) See the re- 
mark [E], citats 
(40). 


T+ In libro quo- 
que tertio ip 
apy gv & poſt 
diſputationem 
longiſſimam ad 
extremum intu- 
lit, & erit Deus 
omnia in omnibus, 
ut univerſa natu- 
ra corporea in 
eam redigatur 
ſubſtantiam = 
omnibus melior 
eſt in divinam 
ſcilicet, qua nul- 
la eft melior, 
Origen, apud Hier. 
Epiſt. ad Avit . 


14 Hier. Ep. ad 
Avit. & Apol. 2. 


(78) Doucin, ubt 


ſupra, pag. 338. 
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422 ORIGEN. OROBIO. OROSIUS. 


very much embarraſſed the Orthodox, One of the beſt books of this author, is his 
anſwer to Celſus the Philoſopher, which was publiſhed in French, ann. 1700 [TL]. 
I have ſpoken of ſome other editions in remark [A] of the article PERSONA, 


(79) Doucin, 
Hiſt. de Orig. 
Pag. 339. 


(80) He is a na- 
tive of Rochelle. 
In the epiſtles of 
Tanaquillus Fa- 
ber he his called 
Elias Boherellus. 


(81) See the Hi- 
ſtoire des Ouv- 
rages des Savans, 
Dec 1699. 

pag. 319, and 
the Nouvelles de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 


Fan, 1700, p. 3. 


(a) Tom. VII, 
Pag. 289. & ſeq. 


See the margn (i). 


\ 

(1) His treatiſe of Prayer, never printed before, was publiſhed in Greek and Latin at Oxford in 1686. See the Nouvelles de la Re- 
publique des Lettres, for June 1686, Art, VIII. It is faid in the Preface, that Iſaac Voſſius had bought the manuſcript at Stockholm; 
but the truth is, as I have fince learned from a letter of Mr Huet that was ſhewn me, that Voſſius carried it to Stockholm, having 
bought it about the year 1636, of Mr Rums, the queen of Bohemia's Phyſician, who had bought it of the ſoldiers who had pillaged 
the library of Worms. This manuſcript paſſed from the hands of Iſaac Voſſius to Herbert Thorndike, and then to Dr Gale, who put 
it into the archives of Trinity-College in Cambridge. See Dr Cave, de Script, Eccleſ Part. ii, pag. 30. Edit, Genev, 1699. 


© loco Filium & Spiritum ſanctum non vult de Patris 
eſſe ſubſtantia, ne divinitatem in partes ſecare videa- 
© tur, naturam omnipotentis Dei Angelis hominibuſ- 
que largitur. Ex quo concluditur (inquit) Deum & 
* hxc quodammodo unius eſſe ſubſtantiæ. Unum ad- 
dit verbum, quodammodo, ut tanti ſacrilegii crimen 
effugeret. See J. 3. cap. 16 (79). - - - - That we 
© may not ſuppoſe thoſe things which he had premiſed in 
the end of that fourth volume, to have contained a ſmall 
degree of impiety,' he ſubjoins that all rational natures, 
* that is, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, Angels, Pow- 
© ers, Dominions, and other Virtues, and alſo even man 
 himfelf, as to the dignity of his foul, are of one ſubſtance. 
* . .. And he who in another place will not allbau 
© the Son and Holy Ghoſt to be of the ſubſtance of the Fa- 
< ther, for fear the Divinity ſhould feem divided into 
© parts, diſpoſes of the nature of the omnipotent GOD to 
© angels and to men. From whence we may conclude 
(ys he), that GOD and theſe Beings are all in ſome 
* meaſure of one ſubſtance. He adds, that cautious ex- 
* preſſion, in ſome meaſure, the better to avoid the charge 
* of that ſacrilegious impitty. 

[I] Origen's anſwer to Celſus the Philoſopher, was 
publiſhed in French.) The author of that verſion is Mr 
Bouhereau (80) ſo well known by the learned letters 
written to him by Tanaquillus Faber of Samur. The 
merit of that performance being ſufficiently made 
known by our Journaliſts (81), it is unneceſlary for 
me to take notice of it. I ſhall only ſay one thing to 
confirm an obſervation I have oftentimes made, that 


Bibliotheque Univerſelle (a). 


we ought not to depend very much upon facts related 
in converſation. I have heard a great many perſons 
ſay, that -ſome of great authority in the reformed 
church of Paris, and particularly Mr Claude, diſſuaded 
Mr Bouhereau from tranſlating that book into French, 
in regard that it was not proper for all the world to 
ſee the Pagan Philoſopher's objections, and compare 
them with Origen's anſwers. But Mr Bouhereau re- 
lates this in a different manner. He ſays (82) ſome 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed worth, and among others the 
famous Mr Claude, thought (83) it dangerous to put Ori- 
gen in every one's hands, on account of ſome peculiar opi- 
nions, which he has always been reproached with. Here 
you ſee a very wide difference between what I have 
ſo often been told, and what I learn from Mr Bou- 
hereau himſelf, who muſt know the matter of fact 
better than any one elſe. And yet, though he has 
not ſaid one word relating to that pretended reaſon of 
Mr Claude's advice, our Journaliſts however have 
mentioned and condemned it (84). Without doubt they 
had heard it as well as I. I have likewiſe been told, 
that the tranſlator was fully perſuaded, that, the tack- 
ing together all the paſſages quoted out of Celſus by 
Origen, would reſtore Celſus's book entire. But ſince 
he makes no ſuch obſervation, either in his preface or 
in his remarks, I give no credit to the authors of this 
aſſertion. Nothing could more effectually have demon- 
ſtrated Origen's ſincerity; why therefore was not this 
obſerved in his favour in the preface to that tranſla- 
tion? f 


(82) In his pre- 


face. 


(83) See what 
has been offer- 
ed againſt a 
reflexion of the 
ſame kind, in 
the Nouvelles de 
la Rep. des Let - 
tres, for june 


1686, Pag. bgt, 


(84) Hiſt. des 


Ouv. des Savans, 
Dec. 1699, Pag. 


522, and Nou- 
vell. de la Re- 
publ. des Lettres, 
Fan. 1700. pag. 
11. 


OROB IO Us Aàc) a Jewiſh Phyſician, died at Amſterdam in 1687, See the 


 OROSIUS (PavuL) a Spaniſh prieſt, flouriſhed in the beginning of the Vth 


century. Conſult Moreri; to avoid the repetition of what he has ſaid, I ſhall for- 


bear giving the Hiſtory of Oroſius, but ſhall content myſelf with correcting ſome 
errors relating to him, Thoſe who have made him a monk, and placed his death in 
the year 471 [A], are even more miſtaken than thoſe who have made him a 


Pagan [B], and as much as ſome others who have made him a biſhop. It is falſe, 


that St Auſtin defired him to write the Hiſtory of the moſs remarkable events ſince 


the time of JESUS CHRIST ICI, and that Oroſius compoſed that Hiſtory after the 


[4] Thoſe who have made him a Monk, and placed 
his death in the year 471.] You will find their names 
in Philip Elſſius, whoſe credulity did well deſerve this 
cenſure of Father Labbe : Ut omittam fabuloſos quoſ- 
dam Hiſpanos ſcriptores, quos citat ſequiturque Phi- 


_ © lippus Elſſius, qui Auguſtinianis ſuis Eremitis ac- 


(1) Philippus 
Labbe, Diſſert. 
de Script Eccleſ. 
Tom. II. p. 175. 


gique, pag. 192. 


cenſet, vitamque ejus prorogat uſque ad annum 471, 
* quo centenario majorem in Carthagine Spartaria in 
* Hiſpaniis obiiſſe contendit, atque inde Romam aſpor- 
tatum, & in Eccleſia S. Euſebii, ubi partruus ejus ja- 
© cebat, ſepultum. Sed hæc penitus incerta dubiæque 
« fidei, Quid quod & nonnulli Legionenſem Epiſco- 
pum fuiſſe putent (1)? -- - - That Inq paſs by ſome 


fabulous Spaniſh writers, quoted and credited by Philip 


« Elfius, who places him among his Monks of St Auſtin, 
and extends his life to the year 471, inſiſting that he 
died above an hundred years old at Carthagena in Spain, 
from whence he was carried to Rome, and buried in 
his uncle's grave, in the church of St Euſebius. But 
© all this is of wery doubtful and uncertain credit. As alſo, 


© avhat ſome haue believed, that he was Biſpop of Leon. 


[B] Theſe who have made him a Pagan.) Father 
Garaſſe has been guilty of this blunder, and that up- 
on the occaſion of his endeavouring to convince impi- 
ous men from the teſtimony of anfidels. The ſecond 
wonder of nature, ſays he (2), which I ſhall here bring 
for an evidence, ſhall be the aſhy apples of Gomorrah, and 
the pillar of ſalt, two authentic fads, atteſted not only 

15 2 | 


death 


by the ſacred Hiſtorians, and the Fathers who have avrit- 
ten on the 19th chapter of Genefis, but likewiſe by all 
the profane hiſtorians who fpeak of the lake Aſphaltites, 
ſuch as Toſephus, Solinus, Orofius, Pliny, and Tacitus. 
Here obſerve another blunder of Garaſſe; he falſely 
aſſerts, that Solinus, Pliny, and Tacitus, have made 
mention of the pillar of ſalt. | 

[C] I is falſe that St Auſtin defired him to write the 
hiftory of the moſt remarkable events, fince the time 
of Jeſus Chrift.] The city of Rome being 
* taken in 410 by Alaric king of the Goths, the Hea- 
© thens,. to render the Chriſtians odious, charged them 
with being the cauſe of that misfortune, and of all 
© the calamities which oppreſſed the Roman empire. 
It was in vindication of the Chriſtians from that aſ- 
perſion, that Paulus Orofius undertook at St Au- 
* ſtin's deſire to compile the hiſtory of the moſt re- 
* markable events from the coming of our Saviour to 


© his own time; in order to ſhew, that great calami- 


ties had always happened in the world from time to 
time; and that the Roman empire had never been 
© freer from them, than ſince the nativity of Jeſus 
* Chriſt (3). I recite Mr du Pin's words ſomething 


* the more at length, becauſe they will be able to ac- (3) Biblioth- _ 
of Tom. III. . 150. 


quaint my readers with the occaſion and defi 
that work of Oroſius: but I muſt have leave to ob- 
ſerve, that St Auſtin did not conſine himſelf to the 


events which appeared after the nativity of our Saviour 3 


he 


Du Pin 


Edition of In. 
ſter dam. | 


(4) E Fr 
Libri 1.5 
lkewiſe t 
cluſion of 
work. 


(5) Of 
gis Ch 
obſerv⸗ 
quod cc 
tum ſi 
Roma) 


durare 


cultur: 
catum 
imperi 
nadius 


Ori. 


(6) 0 


vii. 


oth. 
I 5b, 
In- 


15 Procemio 
Libri 1, See 
jikewiſe the con- 
clufion of the 
work. 
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death of St Auſtin [D]. Iſaac Caſaubon is not juſtly to be blamed for his contempt 


he deſired an univerſal collection of the greateſt cala- 
mities, which had been recorded in hiſtory. © Præ- 
* ceperas mihi, t 7s Orgfius that ſpeaks (4) uti adver- 
* ſus vaniloquam pravitatem eorum, qui alieni à civi- 
© tate dei, ex locorum agreſtium compitis & pagis pa- 
gani vocantur, five gentiles, quia terrena ſapiunt: 
« qui cum futura non quzrant, præterita autem aut ob- 
Jiviſcantur, aut neſciant, præſentia tantum tempora 
veluti malis extra ſolitum infeſtiſſima, ob hoc ſolum, 
quod creditur CHRISTUS, & colitur deus, idola au- 
tem minus coluntur, infamant: præceperas ergo ut 
< ex omnibus, qui haberi ad præſens poſſunt, hiſto- 
riarum atque annalium faſtis, quæcunque aut bellis 
< gravia, aut corrupta morbis, aut ſane triſtia, aut 
terrarum motibus terribilia, aut inundationibus aqua- 
rum infolita, aut eruptionibus ignium metuenda, aut 
ictibus fulminum plagiſque grandinum ſæva, vel etiam 
parricidiis flagitiiſque miſera, per tranſacta retr9 
ſæcula reperiſſem, ordinato breviter voluminis textu 
explicarem. - - - - You enjoined me, in order to oppoſe 
the malicious and vain clamours of thoſe, who being 
ſtrangers to the city of God, from the flreets and vil. 
lages in the country, take the name of Pagans, or that 
of Gentiles, becauſe of their regarding only the things of 
this eworld ; who making no enquiries into futurity, and 
either forgetful or ignorant of the paſt, defame only the 
preſent times as more than ordinary calamitious, for 
this fole cauſe, becauſe CHRIST is confefſed, GOD 
axorſhipped, and Idolatry declining : you enjoined me 
therefore, to extract out of all the hiſtories and annals 
wow remaining, as many inſtances, as I could find, of 
times paſt, either diſtracted with wars, or viſited with 
diſtempers, or truly tragical, or alarmed with earth- 
quakes, or extraordinary for inundations, or terrified 
with fiery eruptions, or puniſhed with hail and thunder, 


or made miſerable by crimes and parricides, and to com- 
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* * * * * 


poſe a volume of them in a ſhort and regular method.“ 


Of the ſeven books of which that volume of Oroſius 
conſiſts, only the laſt treats of thoſe events which hap- 
pened ſince the time of Chriſt. Beſides, I make ſome 
doubt whether this author undertook to ſhew, that the 


Roman empire was never more exempt from misfortunes 


(5) Oſtendit ma- 
gis Chriſtianæ 
obſervantiæ eſſe 
quod contra meri- 
tum ſuum Reſp. 
Romana ad hue 


duraret, & pace 


culturæ Dei pa- 
catum retineret 
imperium. Gen- 
nadius in vita 


Orefit, 


(6) Oroſius, 1:4, 


vii. 


than ſince Chriſtianity. He would have found it a ve- 
ry difficult taſk to prove this. 


Gennadius ſeems to 
me to give a much better account of this Hiſtorian's 
deſign, he makes it appear, ſays he, that the Chriſtian 
religion is the cauſe why the Roman government, 
which did not deſerve ſo long a duration, continued 
{till in being (5). I know very well, that Oroſius 
challenges the Infidels to mention any period of time, 
ſo remarkable for proſperity, as that under Honorius; 
but this does not juſtify what I have been here critici- 
ſing. © Ex quoutcunque conceſſerim, utlicenter Chri- 
* ſtiana tempora reprehendantur, fi quid a conditione 
mundi uſque ad nunc ſimili factum felicitate docea- 
* tur. Manifeſtavimus, ut arbitror, atque oſtendimus 
non magis verbo pene quam digito innumera bella ſo- 
pita, plurimos extinctos tyrannos, compreſſas, coan- 
* guſtatas, addictas, exinanitaſque immaniſſimas gentes 
© minimo ſanguine, nullo certamine, ac pene ſine cæ- 
de (6).- - - - From whence however 1 may grant, that 
* the Chriſtian times may freely be branded, if any age 


© face the creation of the world can be ſhewn comparable 


© zo the preſent, in regard to proſperity. We have proved 


* 1 think and demonſtrated, not only by deſcribing in words 
* but by pointing out even with the finger, what 4 
great number of wars have been ſuppreſſed, how 
* many tyrants haue been taken off, and the moſt 
* barbajrous nations reſtrained, reduced, ſubdued, and ex- 
* tinguij.hed, almoſt without blood or refiſtance.” Perhaps 


Mr du Pin, in ſpeaking of Oroſius's icheme, was think- 


88 La * * 0 


ing of a paſſage of another Father which he did not re- 
member ſo diſtinctly as to forbear aſcribing it to Oroſius. 
It is aſſert ed in this paſſage, that the goſpel had abat- 
ed the fury of war, which had cauſed ſo many deſola- 
tions in the world before the time of the apoſtles. 
* Quanquam iſta quæ dicitis bella Religionis noſtræ 

ob invidian i commoveri, non ſit difficile comprobare, 
poſt auditu n Chriſtum in mundo non tantum non 
aucta, verui n etiam majore ex parte furiarum com- 
preſſionibus imminuta. Nam cum hominum vis 
tanta magiſte,r1is ejus acceperimus ac legibus, malum 
malo rependi non oportere; injuriam perpeti quam 
irrogare eſſe pi æſtantius; ſuum potius fundere, quam 
alieno polluere manus & conſcientiam cruore : ha- 
bet a Chriſto b eneſicium jamdudum orbis ingratus, 


per quem feritatis mollita eſt rabies, atque hoſtiles 
* manus cohibere a ſanguine cognati animantis oc- 
© ccepit. (7)- - - - = Alths you charge our religion with 
© being the cauſe of wars, it is not difficult to prove, 
Vince the time of CHRIST, wars are not only not in- 
© creaſed, but very much abated as to their fury. For fince 


. © the violence of men had been reſtrained, by it's maxims, 


* that evil ſhould not be repaid with evil; that it is 
© better to bear with injuries, than to return them; that 
* ave ſhould rather part with our own, than pollute our 
* hands and conſciences with the blood of others : the un- 
* grateful world has long fince received this benefit from 
* CHRIST; that thro him barbarity has been aſſuaged, 
and men have begun to leave off embrewing their hands 
in the blood of their fellow creatures.” The argument 
of Arnobius may be reduced to this : thoſe who have 
embraced the goſpel have learned to bear injuries, and 
not to oppoſe force to force; they have thrown off 
the ſentiments of violence ; they are become meek and 
peaceable : ſo that fince the publication of the goſpel, 
the effuſion of human blood, and the fury of 
war, are leſs than before, ſince a great number of per- 
ſons have embraced Chriſtianity. Arnobius adds, that 
the reaſon why wars are not altogether at an end, is, 
becauſe all men have not followed the precepts of 
of Chriſt Jeſus. Quod ſi omnes omnino, qui homines ſe 
e non ſpecie corporum, ſed rationis intelligunt poteſtate, 
ſalutaribus ejus pacificiſque decretis aurem wellent commo- 
dare pauliſper, & non faſtu & ſupercilio luminis, ſuis 
potius ſenſibus, quam illius commonitionibus crederent : 
univerſus jam dudum orbis mitiora in opera converſis u- 
fibus ferri, tranquillitate in molliſſima degeret, & in 
concordiam ſalutarem incorruptis fæderum ſanctionibus 
conveniret (8). Now if an author ſhould miſtake the one 
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(7) Arnobive, 65, 
i. Page 5 


(8) Id. ib. P. 6. 


for the other, I mean aſcribe to Oroſius what be- 


longs really to Arnobius, he might eaſily advance, 
that Oroſius makes it appear, that the Roman em- 
pire was never freer from misfortunes, than ſince the 
nativity of Jeſus Chriſt. But after all it ought to be 
obſerved, that Arnobius does not at all prove this; 
for, beſides that a bare aſſertion, without any deduction 
of particular facts, is not of ſufficient force to ſatisfy the 
complaints then made by the Heathens, it muſt be 


agreed, that Arnobius here offers but a very ſlender 


proof. Suppoſing part of the inhabitants of a vaſt em- 


pire ſhould diſclaim all revenge, and induftriouſly cul- 
tivate the meek ſpirit of the goſpel, can that hinder 


foreigners from invading and ravaging that empire, 
and introducing ſuch confuſion and calamity as it ne- 


ver felt before? Now this is the very complaint that 


Arnobius pretends to refute (9). He alledges other 
very pertinent reaſons againſt the ſame aſperſion of 
the Heathens, as well as againſt that which was found- 
ed upon the peſtilences and famines which infeſted the 
Roman empire: but at the ſame time we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that he likewiſe makes uſe of ſuch ſcandalous ar- 
guments, that I do not believe Epicurus or Lucretius 
could have attacked the Divine providence with grea- 
ter force, or have ridiculed thoſe who attribute the af- 
fictions of mankind to the divine wrath, more than he 
has done. | Ine. 
ID. . and that Oroſius compoſed that hiſtory after 
the death of St Auſtin. ] Andreas Schottus, the Jeſuit, 
falls into this error. Defunto, ſays he (10), hac 
< mortali vita S. Auguſtino Rome degebat, ubi /epterm 
© contra Gentes libris res Græcorum Romanorumque 
domi militizque geſtas fideliter eo potiſſimum conſi- 
* lio contexuit, quo ethnicorum calumniam quæ Chri- 
« ſtianis mala calamitateſque temere imputabat refelle- 
ret. . . floruit autem anno a nato Chriſto CCCCXL. 
.. . . He lived at Rome after the death of St Auſtin, 
« awhere he compoſed ſeven books againſt the Gentiles con- 
< taining the tranſactions of the Greeks and Romans, the 
principal view of which was to refute the calumny of 
the Gentiles, in raſhly imputing all misfortunes and ca- 


* 


lamities to the Chriſtians. . . . He flouriſhed in the year 


* of Chriſt 440.” St Auſtin died in 430. Now, it is 
certain that Oroſius put the finiſhing hand to his book 
(11), when Vallia, king of the Goths, was concluding 
a treaty of peace with the emperor Honorius, that is, 
in N. The laſt words of his hiſtory are addreſſed 
to St Auſtin, as being then in perfect health; and 
we learn from another paſſage (12), that St Auſtin had 
publiſhed no more than the ten firſt books of his De Ci 
vitate Dei, when Oroſius was compiling his work, ac- 
cording to the ſcheme laid down for him by wry * 
A 


(9) Nam quod 
nobis objectare 
conſueſtis bello- 
rum frequentium 
cauſas, vaſtatio- 
nes urbium, Ger- 
manorum & Scy- 
thicas irruptio- 
nes, cum pace 
hoc veſtra & 
cum bona venia 
dixerim, quale 
fit iſtũd quod 
dicitur, calumni- 
arum libidine non 


videtis. Id. 16. 
. 


(10) Bibliotheca 


Hiſpanica, Pag. 
20b. 


(11) See the con- 
cluſion of his 
Hiſtory. 


9750 Oroſius in 
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424 __OROSIUS. 
of this performance [E], though after all it is in ſome meaſure uſeful, and has bore 
ſeveral editons [F]. That which I make uſe of is of Cologne, in 1572, and does no 


contain ſo many of Francis Fabricius's notes as I could wiſh. — 
It is believed Oroſius gave his work the title De Miſeria Hominum; which is a | 1 
very proper one, and agreeable to Hiſtory in general, as a judicious author has very well 767%, 
| 217, 0 
obſerved [G]. 4 | 2 
LE] Caſaubon n contempt of this performance.) He it was much to be lamented, wwe ſhould hitherto 
has expreſſed it in very civil terms, and with great have met with no more correct editions of fo uſeful a 
encomiums on Oroſius's zeal, * Oroſium ex quo * hiftory, compoſed by fo great a man. Gerard Bol- (b) . 
multa in hoc ſermone deſcribit, ſcriptorem alioquin * ſuinge had collated it with ſome manuſcript copies | of 


optimum & zelo domus Dei plenum, fi nimiz fa- 


© taventy-five years before: then the moſt learned Fohn 
cilitatis in talibus credendis poſtulaverimus, non dee- 


6 

0 Cæſarius undertook the correction of it but in 
« runt viri præſtantiſſimi, quorum exemplo factum tuea- * good truth it muſt have happened, either that their 
mur: non rationes validiſſimæ, quibus ſantum virum copies were very incorrect, or themſekues very careleſs 
* Tayuralias, & nimiæ credulitatts, reum peraga- in their performances. So many errors ba ve eſcaped 
* mus. Taceo rerum Romanarum ignorationem ali- © them, as I have found upon comparing their editions 
c c 
« 

5 

6 

0 


(13) Caſaub. ex- 
ercit. I. in Baro- 
nĩium n. 12. pag. 
N. Jo | 


quando mirificam ; etiam Baronio teſte non ſemel (13). ewith three manuſcripts.” The edition of Fabricius 
. « + » If ave ſbould accuſe Orofius of too great credulity, was publiſhed _—_ at Cologne in 1572, in 8vo, and 
in regard to a great many things delivered in this work printed by the ſame Bookſeller ; to which was added 
of his, tho otherwiſe an excellent writer, and full of the apology de Arbitrii libertate (22). Father Labbe (22) Se: Voſſing, 
zeal for God's houſe, there would not be wanting either (23) ſpeaks of this laſt edition, as if it had been pub- de Hiſtor. Lat. 
« the authority of the greateſt men, to ſupport this charge liſhed in 1574. I have a copy which bears that date. £42: 218, 
* by their own example, or the moſt powerful arguments Mr du Pin (24) refers it to the year 1582. Father * 
* ta prove this holy man guilty of a too eaſy and ſuper- Labbe (25) makes mention of an edition at Paris in (23) 1 
* ftitious belief. I paſs by the ſurpriſing ignorance he 15 26, and of another at Mentz in 1615, cum notis Pag. 176, e 
* ſometimes ſpeaus in the Roman affairs; which even Latii & Schotte (26), quam nondum vidi, adds he. I 
© Baronius more than once acknowledges.” Lipſius has am apt to believe the figures are wrong printed, and (24) Nour. Bil 
not treated him ſo gently ; for after taking notice that ſo for one edition we have two or three. For inſtance, Tem. III. pag. 
Orofius thought that Tiberius had impriſoned Druſus, Mr du Pin's edition of 1506, and Father Labbe's of 156. 
he adds, At me non valde movent ejuſmodi ſerip- 15 26, ſeem to me to differ only by an error of the preſs. ; 

* tores legitimæ hiſtoriz (dicam iratis quorumdam au- But I leave the determination of this matter to thoſe A. Daring 
{14) Lipfus, in © ribus) dehoneſtamenta (14). - - - - But I am not Who can come at the ſeveral editions, and have the op- pax, 175 a 
acit. Annal. * much concerned about ſuch fort of writers, who are the portunity of comparing them. _ N | 
lib. iv. pag. m. diſgrace of true hiftory” In another place, after re- Mr Van Dale, Phyſician at Haerlem, and famous (26) He ſbmid 
93˙ gretting the loſs of ſome books of Tacitus, he cries out for his treatiſe 4e Oraculis, &c. has been ſo kind as beve ſaid, Luw- 

| in this apoſtrophe. * Adeo bonis illis patribus cura to acquaint me, that he has an edition of Oroſius, e Li &. 
© otiumque fuit deſcribere Oroſios & Vopiſcos & hu- printed at Venice, Opera & expen/is Bernardini Veneti ahora 
(15) 14. inlib. v. juſmodi quiſquilias præ tuo auro (15). - - So much de Vitalibus anno ab incarnatione Domini MD. die XII, 
Annal Taciti, care and pains did thoſe good fathers take to deſeribe the Menfis Octobris regnante Domino Auguſtino Barbadico. 
Pag · 232. © Orofius's and Vopiſcus s, and fuch ſort of trumpery be- [G] De Miſeria hominum ⁊vas a very proper title, 
| © fore thy valuable treaſure.” This fally of Lipfius and agreeable to hiſtory in general, as a very judicious 
does not pleaſe me ſo well as the moderate cenſure author has very well obſerved.) This author is James 
of Caſaubon and Voſſius. The latter contents himſelf Bongars : See the preface he has prefixed to the col- 
with telling us, that Oroſius did not underſtand Greek; lection he has made of ſeveral Hiſtorians of the Cru- 
that he often errs in Chronology, and that he is too fades. He advertizes his reader, that there are none 
(16) Here is a apt to rely on popular reports. Ef Orefius ſcriptor but impious and wicked men, who can ever urge in 
grols error of the plane utilis : ſed qui ſeriptores Gras non legerit : imo 3 to virtue the inſtances of the wickedneſs, 
p_ 1 Græcarum literarum expers fuerit. In temporibus etiam ſuperſtition, and impiety, recorded by thoſe writers; 
uu Aan Hi: crebro fallitur. Ut vel illa oftendunt, que in eo caſti- for Hiſtorians, continues he, do not relate what ought 
orie officium re- gavit Scaliger in animadverſionibus Euſebianis. Sæpius to be done, but what is actually done: Arnalium 
guirat, or ſome- etiam vulgares ſectatur opiniones, quam hiſtoricum (16). Conſcriptores, ſays one of them (27), non qualia optant (27) Gulielms | 
thing like it. A Perguirat, cujus eſt omnia ad weritatis trutinam expen- ipſi, ſed qualia miniſtrant tempora, mandare ſolent literis Tyrius. | 
1 Arr dere (17). | | | ex officio. Hiſtory is the mirrour of human life ; now | 
_—_—= miſtake, [F] Ii has bore ſeveral editions. ] The hiſtory of the condition of human life is ſuch, that the number 
Haut inutilis O- Paulus Oroſius was printed at Paris in 1506, by Pe- of wicked and impious men, as well as that of fools 
rofius, Sed Tran- tit, as Mr du Pin aſſures us (18). Geſner (19) does muſt be infinite; hiſtory is nothing elſe but a repre- 
quillus ad Taci- not mention that edition. The moſt antient that he ſentation of the miſery of mankind. * Eſt humane 
* ſpeaks of, is that of Paris in 1524, apud Fohannem vitæ ſpeculum, Hiſtoria : humanæ vero vitæ, ea ra- 
(17) Voſhus, de Parvum aut Petrum Vidoveum in folio. He adds, tio, ut non ſtultorum tantum, ſed improborum etiam 
Hiftor. Latinis, that a more correct edition was printed at Cologne in 
pag. 217. 15 36, apud Cervicornum in 8vo, and ſince that ano- 
ther at the ſame place, in 1542, apud Faſparem Gene- 


(18) Du Pin, pæum, in 8vo. This laſt I have ſeen: Johannis ſo limine, primi parentis ſtultum cupidinem, impium mus. 
2 _ Cæſarius wrote the Epiſtle Dedicatory to it, and © animum horreas : mox madefactam ſanguine fra- 
eque, Tom. III. 


* Ita in anti- 
c 
af 
* 
. 
6 
fag. 156, made ſome corrections of the text. Francis Fabricius : terno magnam Matrem : inde in omne ſcelus præ- (8 Bongarſus, 
c 
6 
c 
6 


atque impiorum infinitus fit numerus. Itaquæ rectè quiflimo libro i- 
omnino ſuam Paulus Oroſius de Miſeria hominum in- ſcriptam Oroi 


ſcripfit “. Etenim quid aliud Hiſtoria ? cujus in ip- Hiſtoriam vid 


of Duren publiſhing this book in 1561, at Cologne, * cipitatum genus humanum. .. . . Itaque, ex uſu & ay Ne 4 
apud Maternum Cholinum, in 8yo, ſpeaks of two for- multitudine qui patrocinium vitiis quærit, is omnium Francos, i fn 
mer editions which were full of faults ; one of which *© ztatum, omniumque gentium hiſtoriographos, is ho- 

two editions muſt be that of 1526 (20), as appears die hominum univerſitatem, a ſe habeat. Idem ve- (29) Fraterno 
(20) In effect, it from Fabricius's words (21); © Hoc dico, dolendum ro ſciat: cum de Veritate, cum de Virtute quæritur, ei" "_ 
is 0, for I have * fuiſſe, tanti viri tam fructuoſam Hiſtoriam adeo men- illud diſcefſionem locum non habere : Hee pars ma- ee f, 


; ji - n g ; je a q 4 5 With brother's 
ſeen oY 7 doſe haftenus in manibus verſari. Contulerat eam * jor e videtur; ideo enim pejor, qui major (28). 5% the fit 
it. It is print 


iy % cum aliquot manuſcriptis exemplaribus ante annos Obſerve carefully what Bongars ſays, that at the begin- j-m'd wal 
2 XXV Gerardus Bolſuinge: laboravit deinde in ea- ning of Hiſtory we meet with the folly and impiety of 20 Hal, 
| wicornum in fol, © dem emendanda doctiſſ. vir Johannes Czfarius : ſed the firft man; this is the firſt ſtep the reader takes: the 1": a 


(19) In Biblioth. 
fol. 539, verſo. 


profecto neceſſe eft, ut vel eorum exemplaria non next ſtep is upon the earth ſoaked with the blood of one _ 
(21) Franciſcus * fuerint diligenter ſatis deſcripta, vel ipſi parum ac- brother, ſhed by the other. What conformity is here (30) In there 
Fabricius Mar- « curate opus perſpexerint. Tot menda relicta ab to be ſeen between the foundation of the: univerſe, and . [E] of 
g—_— „. © illis deprehendi, poſtquam eorum libros cum tri- that of Rome (29)! I have taken notice elſewhere (30) che adde 
= Oroſil Hate © bus manuſcriptis conferre ccep1. - - - - This I ſay, that of Malherbe's reflexion on the action of Cain, CAIN. 


SM AN, 


on | 


1d; 
ir, lib, 


je fe- 


of 


v, pag · m. 185, 


1617, and pag · 
211, of the year 


for it was effected in purſuance of a decree of the Turkiſh Pope: as the Mufti ma 


OSMAN, emperor of the Turks, was excluded the ſucceſſion to Achmet, his (e) Note, that 


father, by reaſon of his non-age : but Muſtapha, his uncle, who was placed on the the firſt depoſing 
throne after the death of Sultan Achmet, in November 1617 (a), ſoon manifeſting du bin in fr: 


cing him to fay, 


himſelf unworthy of ſo high a poſt, was remanded to his cell, and the empire conferred that he yolunta- 
upon Oſman, He propoſed to ſignalize his reign by a grand expedition againſt „ a 


empire. Of- 


Poland; but it proved unfortunate, This made him conceive an averſion to the man, in the let- 
. , ; N 7 > ter he wrote to 
Janizariesz and it was believed that, under the pretence of a religious journey, he Lewis XIII, 
ſought a fair opportunity of diſbanding that Militia, But they prevented him; for 1 
7 o . . Ad vo- 
1622 they mutinyed in ſuch a manner that they expelled him from his throne [A], jun: 7 


untarily laid 


non fine Theſeo, J mean that religious intrigues had a good ſhare in it (65), Muſtapha being down hie dienity 


| 'D. and deſpiſed it. 
reſtored put him to death, and governed ſo fooliſhly, that he was once more depoſed That Letter b 


(c). This ſecond depoſing ought to be placed to the account of the Alcoran [B]; jets in the 
gois, ad ann. 
very properly be called. 1618, pag. 208, 


209. 


[4] The Fanizaries . . . mutinged in foch a manner, 
that they expelled Oſman from the throne.) The particu- 
lars of that action, which we meet with in the hiſtory 


of Baptiſta Nani, are not too long to be here inſerted. 


The Turks have no ſort of mean or moderation in 
© their paſſions; either they adore their princes 
* as gods, or put them to death as tyrants. The em- 
© peror Oſman, who ruled that vaſt ſtate, was in the 
flower of his age, and not meeting with the ſucceſs he 
expected in Poland, nor the glory which he had 
« promiſed himſelf from his arms, very much hated 
the Janizaries, to whom alone he imputed all his ill 
fortune, and accuſed them of having been as cowardly 
in the field, as they were inſolent in Conſtantinople. 
After having concluded a peace upon terms not very 
© honourable, he gave out that he would make a 


2 9 to Mecca, on account of religion, which 


© was 


ooked upon by ſome as an idle diſcourſe, and 


only a pretence to find an opportunity for continuing 
longer at quiet in the Seraglio. Others imagined, 
that he concealed under it a deſign he had to remove 

the Janiſlaries from the capital city; to lead them 


into Aſia, and there deliver them up to the Spahi's, 
* their competitors and enemies; to diſband them, 
* and form a new militia. The baggage was ſhip- 
ping in the galhes ; tents, pavillions, and ſtore of 
« treaſures were carrying thither to ſerve for their 
voyage, and to honour the ſepulchre of their Pro- 
phet with preſents ; when the Janizaries began to 


* repreſent to one another, in their diſcourſes, the 
_ © fatigue and hardſhips, to which, in ſo long a way, 
they were going to be expoſed, and of the conve- 


* niencies they left behind; what made them moſt 
« uneaſy was, their imagining, that the farther 


they went, the more they ſhould be expoſed to 


the hatred and cruelty of Oſman. From mur- 
© muring in their quarters, they quickly came to 
* mutiny; it was begun by a few, but, all fol- 


© lowing, they rendevouzed in the place of the 


* Hippodromus, to the number of thirty thouſand. 
* From thence one party ran to the houſe of the Coza, 


l © ſo they call the Sultan's preceptor, who was thought 


© to be the promoter of the voyage, but not finding 
«* him, they pillaged it in revenge; the reſt haſtened to 


narily fortified, yet they found means to force it. 
They killed at the firſt entry ſome eunuchs, with 


Muſtapha, uncle to Oſman, who had formerly 

ſerved rather as the ſhadow, than as the real head of 
that empire. They cut off the heads of all thoſe who 
did not ſhew them where he was, without informing 
« themſelves whether they knew it or not. At laft, 
conjecturing, by certain ſigns, that he muſt be in a 
cave under ground, they {ought him out, and found 
him there almoſt half dead, having been already 
kept for two days without ſuſtenance, when he was 
« acquainted with their deſign to make him emperor : 
he begged above all things that they would give him 
© a few drops of water; but no ſooner was he upon 
© the throne, than he diſcovered that his thirſt was not 
« altogether ſatisfied, but wanted to be quenched with 
* the blood of his nephew. Oſman had hid himſelf, 
but being found in the night, and committed to the 
* cuſtody of the Buſtangi Baſſa, he was afterwards con- 
* ducted to the houſe of the Aga of the Janizaries, 
where was Caſſain Baſſa. Compaſſion began to ſuc- 
5 


© Chiſlar Aga their chief, and afterwards ſought for 


ceed reſentment in the minds of ſome, upon ſeeing A 


this young prince fall from ſo high a ſtation, into ſo 
great a reverſe of ill fortune, who, in order to gain 
them over to him effectually, offered the Janizaries 
fifty ſequins a man. Several of them liſtened to 
this propoſal, and their chiefs conſulted together 
about the means to preſerve him, and to re-eſtabliſh 
him on the throne, when the furious multitude took 
him out of their hands, and preſented him to 
Muſtapha. Oſman, with tears, begged his life of 
his uncle, putting him in mind of the kindneſs he. 
had ſhewn him, contrary to the cuſtom of the Otto- 
mans, in preſerving him for the throne. But, in 
imitation of the Barbarians, who make deſtiny the 
author of their villanies, Muſtapha excuſed himſelf, 
by ſaying, that he knew he had oftentimes decreed 
„ his death, but that Gop would never permit it. 
Thus was he abandoned to the Janizaries, and con- 
© ducted to the Seven Towers, amidſt the execrations 
« of the people, who having, during his reign, en- 
« dured famine, peſtilence, and war, deteſted him. as 
© the cauſe of all theſe calamities; and he was no 


© the Seraglio with loud cries, demanding the heads of * ſooner got to his priſon, but his head was cut off (1). (1) Nani, Hiſto- 

the Viſier, of the Chiſlar Aga, and of the Coza. We find in the Mercure Frangois (2), a much more ample ry of Venice, 

© They within were not only deſtitute of force, but relation of the death of Oſman, and which does not book iv, pag. 

© alſo of counſel : and they, who by their authority, in every point agree with that of Nani. I ſhall only £30, of the fe- 
. a . . 5 cond Tome. 

© might have oppoſed the enraged multitude, were the borrow from it two particulars ; one is, that the men 

objects of their hatred, and the very perſons de- of the law, and of the ſword, gave Oſman to know, (2) Tom. viii, 


© manded, in order to be torn to pieces. The empe- that he could not go to Mecca, without violating the pag. 357, & ſeq. 


* ror, to appeaſe them, gave orders to tell them he law of Mahomet (3). They had procured this deciſion ad ann. 1622. 


| © had countermanded the voyage; but this availed in writing from the Mufti; but Oſman, paying no 


nothing towards diſperſing this multitude, which is regard to it, tore the paper in pieces. The other cir- (3) Mercure 
© not rs appeaſed even by the conceſſion of things cumſtance is, that after the election of Muſtapha, there e eG 


360. 
which were pretended to be the ground of their mu- were ſome ſome perſons, who cried up and down the . 


tinying, nor would they have ſeparated at all, had city, Long live Muftapha, Sultan of the Turks, and 
there not happened to fall a violent rain, which that read, in a ſheet of paper, the cauſes of the depoling 
* ſuperſtitious people look upon as a very unlucky of the Sultan Oſman, ſetting forth, that he was depoſed 
* omen. The night, probably, might have extin- for being à Jour, that is, an Infidel, and for arfigning to 
* guiſhed this fury, if ſome men of the Law, who put the empire of the Turks into the hands of the Chriſtian 
are very much regarded by the ignorant vulgar, had dogs, which they affirmed in order to render him the more 
not ſtirred up the Janizaries a-new, declaring Of- ogious to the people (4). | (4) Ibid. pag. 
* man fallen from the empire, for having violated the [B] To the account of the Alcoran.] Muſtapha was a 366. | 
* Alcoran, by ſacrilegious actions. After this, having weak prince. The Prime Viſier, and other favourites, 
* loſt all reſpe& for their prince, they threw ſtones at hid his weakneſs ; they called it ſanctity, devotion, 
* their Aga, who put them in mind of their oath of reſignation to the will of Gop. They obliged him 
* fidelity, and repulſed Cuſſain Baſſa, who, to quiet to lift up his eyes towards Heaven, when he appeared 
them, offered three hundred thouſand ſequins. Tho' in public; and forged ſome miracles. The Mufti was 
* the Seraglio, during the night, had been extraordi- not catched in the nooſe. He cauſed a public. decla- 
VOL. IV. | s.- LP | ration 
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(5) Giornale de 
Letterati, for 
Fan. 28, 1675, 
pag. 3, in the 
ahftract of the 
Memoire Iſto- 
riche de Monar- 
chi Ottomani di 
Giovanni Sagre- 
do Cavaliere, 
printed at Venice 
in 1673, in 4to, 


OSORIUS OSSAT. 


ration to be made, that the Alcoran forbad obedience to 


a fool, and that in the reign of ſuch a monarch all 

rayers were uſeleſs, all marriages invalid. It was 
Lins neceflary therefore to depoſe Muſtapha; Amu- 
rath, the brother of Oſman, was advanced in his 
room. I qual ¶ Muſtapha era huomo ſtolido, e la ftoli- 
dezza di lui ſi ſpacciava per Saintita, e raſſegnatione in 
Dio da Daret Primo Vifir, e da gli altri corteggiani, 


facendolo ſempre guardar in cielo, quando uſciva in publico, 


e fingendo miracoli : fu depoſto, hawendo il Mufti promut- 
gato, che Þ Alcorano wietava 1" obbedienza ad un Re in- 
ſenſato, durante il guale erano inefficaci Þ orationt, e in- 
validi i matrimonii (5). There is no nation in the 
world that ſpeaks more advantageouſly of their mo- 
narchs, and of the obedience due to them, than the 
Turks: they are utter ſtrangers to the great diſputes 
of the weſtern Politicians, concerning the origin of 
ſovereignty : they never ſpeak one word of any origi- 
nal contract between kings and their people; they 


never enquire whether the right of governing 1s de- 


rived from the people, nor how far it is communicable. 
According to their maxim, the beſt form of govern- 


ment is the deſpotic power of a monarch ; to die in 


obedience to the Sultan, is a ſtep by which they are 


OSORIUS (Jtrome) 75 
His treatiſe de Gloria, and that de Notilitate Civil S Chriſtiand are much eſteemd [4 J. 


[4] His treatiſe de Gloria, and that de Nobilitate 
Civili & Chriſtiana are much eſteemed.) They are each 
of them divided into five books, and have been printed 


| ſeveral times. The edition of Cologne, 1577, has 


prefixed to it an Epiſtle Dedicatory, by Bartholomew 
Bodegemius, to Matalius Metellus Sequanus 3 in which 
are mentioned an edition printed at Florence, and 


to aſcend to the higheſt ſtations' of Paradiſe (6). Who (é) Ses Rycut 
would not believe, from all this, that the throne of Preſent State of 
the Grand Seignor 1s fixed upon an immovable founda- 2 Ottoman | 
tion ? And yet, if we daft hiſtory, we ſhall find hes. 1? * ', 
there are no monarchs in the world whoſe authority is 
more precarious than that of the Ottoman emperors. 

Their ſubjects are not ſatisfied with mutinying againſt 

them, with dethroning them, and ſtrangling them before 

the concluſion of their rebellion ; they likewiſe make uſe 

of other means: they depoſe them very often by a legal 

proceſs ; they deliberate upon their fate with tranquil- (7) Ne" libri 
lity and gravity, they put it to the vote, and condemn r f 
them to perpetual impriſonment. Thus they ſerved à Re 1 
Mahomet IV, in 1687; and we have now ſeen, that ni per oblizark 3 
in 1622, they paſſed the ſame ſentence upon Muſta pha. defender. 
The Alcoran is conſulted upon theſe occaſions, as the ts * books of Ma. 
prophecies of the Sibyls were formerly at Rome: and if e 1 
they can engage the head of their religion in their inte- alen i 
reſts, they may be ſure of ſucceſs. If the Mufti declares, order to oblige 
that the law of Gop does not allow them to pay alle- 7 'o defend 
giance to a prince who is ſick, fooliſh, unhappy, or in 3 
priſon (7), it amounts to as much, or more, than if the ubi Pot png, 
Pope ſhould excommunicate a Chriſtian prince. "cu 


- 
* 
* » * * C1 & 8 & 


another in Germany. This Epiſtle Dedicatory is to 
be ſeen in the edition of Baſil, ex Oficina Pernea, in 
1584, in 8vo; but not in that of Antwerp, apud Hen- 
ricum Aertſſens, in 1635, in12mo. But there is added 
to this laſt, the Life of Jerome Oſorius, compoſed © 
by his nephew. 2 


OS SAT (ARN AUD p') was left at nine years of age without father or mother, 
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[4] The young lord's guardian.) This pupil of 


Mr d'Offat was named John de Marca, being deſcended 


from the houſe of Marca in Bearn, by Jerome de Marca, 
the ſon of Peter de Marca, and of Margaret d'Andoins. 


| Jerome was captain of fifty croſs-bow-men, and gover- 


nour of Furnes in Flanders, as appears from his con- 
tract of marriage with Dame Ameline de Riviere, 
Lady of Doublet and of la Paliſſe, and of ſeveral other 
lands in the neighbourhood of Caſtelnau de Magnoac. 
This contract was ſigned at Cominges the twelfth of 
February 1341, in which, among other things, it 1s 
covenanted, that the faid Jerome ſhall make his ordi- 
nary reſidence upon the eſtate of the ſaid lady. From 
this marriage was born a ſon called Peter de Marca, 


who was contracted in marriage with the lady Cathe- 


41) That is, Mr 
Baluze. Apply 
this note 
throughout, 
wherever 

there is occaſion 
for it, in this ar- 
ticles 


rine de Mun, the daughter of Bernard de Mun, and of 
Paula de Sariac, the ſeventh of May 1398. I am not 
acquainted with the ſequel of this Genealogy ; but all 
that is here inſerted I (1) have copied from the ori- 
ginals. 


The name of de Marca, which is the true name of 


this family, was changed into that of de la Marque, 
by the authority of Mr d'Offat. And that he did after 
this manner. In the ſuperſcription of the firſt letter, 
he ſent from Paris to his pupil's guardian, who appears, 
by thoſe he wrote to him, to have been a very conſide- 
rable man; he directed, 4 Monſieur Thomas Marca. 
But thinking that too country-like, he changed it, 
and wrote „e „Monſicur la Marca, and at laſt, 
Monſieur de la 2 And this is the name they 
now go by. But the late Madam de la Marque, Mar- 


garet d' Eſpenan, cauſed one of her ſons, whom ſhe de- 


or eſtate. Some years after he was taken into the ſervice of the lord of Caſtelnau de 
Magnoac in the dioceſe of Auch who was likewiſe an orphan, and ſtudied along 
with him; but ſoon ſurpaſſed him. After they had finiſhed their ſtudies, the young 
lord's guardian [A] thought fit to ſend him to Paris; and judged he could not 
do better than commit him to the care of Mr Arnaud d' Offat his preceptor and 
governour, as appears from the account this guardian gave to his nephew. Thus 
he became maſter to his maſter. They arrived at Paris on Friday the fifth of 
May 1559. After that two other minors [B], who were firſt- couſins to the young 
lord, were ſent. to be under his care. They continued at Paris under the conduct 
of Mr d'Oſſat till the month of May 1562; and then Mr d'Offat ſending them back 
to Gaſcogny wrote to their uncle in ſuch terms, as deſerve mentioning [C]. Mr 
d' Oſſat applying himſelf to the Bar, was known and eſteemed by a great many 


« perſons 


ſigned for the church, to be called, The Prior de Marca. 
I have a letter of that lady, written to her ſon, the 
prior, December 12, 1659 in which ſhe tells him, 
that the late Mr de la Marque, her huſband, had often 
given her a very exact account of the Genealogy of 
the family of Marca in Bearn, and how the family of 
Caſtelnau deſcended from them ; and that her huſband 
had learned all this from his father, who was above 
an hundred years old when he died. Mr d'Oſlat, be- 
ing a cardinal at Rome, ſent his picture to la Marque, 
where it is ſtill preſerved, 5 

[B] After that two other minors were ſent to be under 
his care.] Of whom Mr d' Oſſat, being himſelf at that 
time but twenty years of age, writing to their uncle, 
December 27, 1559, ſays thus to him; 4s for me, I 
promiſe to furniſh your nephews with good learning, and 
a good example, and with every thing elſe that is in my 
power, to the laſt moment of my life; which 1 would 
ſooner part with than ſuffer them to wwant the leaſt thing 
that I ſhould think neceſſary for them. 

[C] Þ fuch terms as deſerve mentioning. ] They are 
theſe : Lafthy, Sir, as for the thanks you give me for the 
care I have taken of your nephews, I look upon it as the 
reſult of your wonted goodneſs ; the conſideration of which 
makes me efteem all the trouble and pains I have been 
at on their account very well employed: and I do af- 
fare you, Sir, that my conſcience ſhall never check me for 
having failed in doing for them all that was in the com- 
paſs of my knowledge and ability, From whence we 
may obſerve the honeſty, and good ſenſe, of Mr d'Oſſat, 
which already began to diſcover themſelves in matters 
of little conſequence. | 

9 1 [D] Toy 


(2) T 


__ _ Cardi 


prefix: 
editior 


Letter 


ed by 
lot de 
ſaie, 1 


(3) A 
Houſi 
Cardi 


Pag. 


(5) 1 


ly 


Mr Amelot de la Houſſaye has publiſhed it, according to the caſtrated editions, it contains only a complaint to 


perſons of note, and among others by Meſſire Paul de Foix, who was then coun- 
ſellor in the parliament of Paris. His merit, aſſiſted by the intereſt of his friends, 


ta be poſſeſſed of in 1588, as appears from a Letter of Attorney ſent by him to 


warrant for that gratuity, he is ſtyled Abbot de Notre Dame de Varennes, which 
is an abbey in the dioceſe of Bourges. From whence it is eaſy to conclude, that 
« they are miſtaken, who write that he was dean of Varenes in the dioceſe of 
Rhodez [D], when he was made biſhop of Rennes. The reſt of his life is 
« ſufficiently known (a). Several original letters of Mr d'Offat, written towards 
« the latter end of 1584, are to be ſeen in Mr Colbert's library, which have not 
yet been printed. They were written to the king, queen, and others (5). 

The beſt edition of this cardinaPs letters (F) is that of Paris in 1698 in 4to Mr 
Amelot de la Houſſaie has added ſome notes to it, together with the author's life, 
very accurately and judiciouſly written. We are obliged to him for refuſing to 


follow the bad counſel of thoſe, who would have had him reformed Oſſat's lan- 
guage [E]. It is a ſcandal to the nation that there ſhould be ſo many perſons in 
PO | France, 


[( a) They have not, however, reſtored in it, a certain paſſage in a letter of the tenth of February, 1603, 


where this prelate tells the king, that he did not think his majeſly ought to procure his promotion (to the car- 


dinalſhip) becauſe, by this means, becoming a creature of the Pope, it might be doubted, whether for the time to 


come, perhaps, he might be able to ſerve his majeſty at Rome, with ſo much fidelity as he had done in the time paſt. 


The author, who, in 1664. diſcovered and gave notice of the ſuppreflion of this paſſage *, thinks it proba- 
ble that it was not done without deſign ; and according to my notion, it is very likely to be owing to Car- 
dinal Richelieu. The ſuppreſſion we are ſpeaking of, happened in the year 1624. It is well known what 
were the views, and what the authority of this Cardinal from that time. As to the letter itſelf, ſuch as 


the king, and in truth a very moderate one, that a penſion of 4000 crowns, granted the Cardinal out of the 


treaſury, had been very ill paid, principally, for two years laſt paſt; and this complaint falls upon the duke 


de Sulli, lord-treafurer, againſt whom the editor has inſerted a note, as if this duke, by an unexampled bar- 


barity, had ſtopped the courſe of the king's favours, in regard to ſo faithful a ſervant as cardinal D'Oſſat. 
But who knows whether the duke de Sulli was as well ſatisfied of the fidelity of this cardinal after his pro- 


motion, as the author of the note? Perhaps he was not, and it might be to evince the contrary, that the 


(2) The Life of 


Cardinal d'Oſſat, 


prefixed to the 
edition of his 


Letters, publiſh- 


ed by Mr Ame- 
lot de la Houſ- 
ſaie, in 1698, 


(3) Amelot de la 

Houſſaie, Life of 
Cardinal d'Oflat, 
page 5, 


(4) Ib, Pag. 6. 


the Pope in the name of Henry IV, as being his ſpecial 


(5) Ib. pag, 5. 


cardinal inſinuates, that, as to himſelf at leaſt, it would be doing him wrong, to believe that his being a 
a creature of the Pope could ever prevent his ſerving the king, with as much fidelity as before. REM. CR IT. 


[D} They are miſtaken who aurite, that he avas dean * Amyot. 
of Varennes in the dioceſe of Rhodez.) In this paſſage 
of Mr Baluze's Memoir, there is ſomething to re- 
Etify, as I learn from a book (2) which has appeared 
ſince the firſt edition of this Dictionary. Mr Amelot 
de la Houſſaie obſerves (3), that the firſt benefice Mr 
d'Oſſat ever had, was the priory of St Martin du 
Vieux-Belleſme, which was given him by cardinal 
de Joyeulſe, in 7anuary or February in 1588. And as 
to what relates to the abbey of Notre-Dame de Va- 
rennes, he never was poſſeſſed of it, though indeed he 
was nominated to it by Henry III. The proofs upon 
which Mr Amelot de la Houſſaie builds appear ſtrong. 
The laſt is taken from it's being affirmed in the fune- 
ral oration on this cardinal, that hawing with a good 
intention, accepted a conſiderable benefice, which Henry III 
had given him, and ſome difficulties being flarted about 
the poſſeffion, he forthwith reſjened it, not being willing 
to hade diſputes with any one. And it is probable the ab- 
bey of Varrennes which this oration hints at (q): and con- 
ſequently, adds Mr Amelot, they are miſtaken them- 
ſetves, who have written, that it is a miſtake to ſay, 
that Mr d Oſſat was dean of Varen, in the dioceſe of 
Rhodez, as he ſtiles himſelf in the petition he preſented to 


Witneſs alſo the refuſal of ſeveral 
* of the moſt knowing Bookſellers in Paris, to my 
* knowledge, about twelve years ago, to print the 
Memoirs of Comines which an ingenious lady had 
put into better French. So true it is, that the 


* books which cannot be reviſed without ſpoiling 
them; and which reſemble thoſe natural beauties 


© bum non  amplius addam.” I am of opinion that 
Comines, Montagne, and ſome other writers, whoſe 
principal beauties are inſeparable from their ſtyle, 
will be proof againſt the attempts of reviſers. I am 
likewiſe of opinion, that the Heptameron of the queen 
of Navarre, which is now done into modern French, 
will be rejected by perſons of good taſte (6), but I am 
of opinion at the ſame time that the Bookſellers will 
take more liberty with reſpect to many other books: 
they will give editions reviſed and corrected as to the 
antiquated phraſes, and by that means will encourage 
more and more the falſe delicacy and lazineſs of an 
infinite number of readers : for it is a ſhame that thoſe 
who pretend to read, ſhould not have a deſire to 
know how their anceſtors ſpoke. This abuſe increaſes 
and grows ſtronger every day: nothing that was writ- 
proxy and deputy in the affair of his abſolution (5). ten in the reign of Lewis XIII, will now bear reading. 

[E]; We are obliged to him for refuſing to follow the The Bookſellers find it neceſſary, in order to gain cu- 
bad counſel of thoſe who would have had him reform ſtomers, to get the ſtyle of the writing of thoſe times 
Mr d' Oſſabs language.) Thus he expreſſes himſelf in reviſed or moderniſed. Thus they ſerved, in 1699, 


his advertiſement to the reader: We have not at the hiſtory of the laſt duke of Montmorenci compoſed 


| © all altered the language, and thoſe who give out by the Sieur du Cros (7). This practice has been 


otherwiſe are the very perſons who would have had long in ule. 
it altered ; and taking it ill that their advice was 
not followed have maliciouſly ſpread that report, 
with intent to depreciate this edition among thoſe 
who they know are admirers of cardinal d'Oflat, 
as are all ſtateſmen in particular. And this ill 


I have ſeen an edition of Joſephus tran- 
ſlated into French by Genebrard, which the Paris 
Bookſellers had got emended as to ſeveral words, and 
antique expreſſions, and yet I do not think Genebrard 
had been dead thirty years. They have taken the lame 
| liberty with reſpe& to Amyot's Plutarch, which the 
counſel I oppoſed tlie more ſtifly, becauſe I always Sieur Sorrel very juſtly diſapproves. It is ſufficient, 
thought, the nervous ſtyle of an author, who was ſays he (8), 2 knew that Amyot's language was eſteem- 
born for negotiations, and whoſe way of ſpeaking ed by the brighteſt awits of his age. They do him a great 
is entirely conſecrated to the cuſtoms of the cabinet, deal .of injuſtice in thinking to correct him by pruning 
would be quite ſpoiled by making him expreſs him- ſome of his old words, and ſubſtituting others in their 
ſelf differently from what he really ſpoke and wrote. place. That is robbing him of all his firength and fim- 
Beſides that no body would have ſhewn the ſame plicity. And yet it fo happened, that ſome Paris Book- 
reſpect for my ſtyle, which they have for that of /ellers ſome years ago publiſhed an impreſſion of that an- 
this great cardinal. Witneſs what Mr Boileau has tient tranſlation in a large folio, in which they hade bere 
laid of a member of the French Academy, who had and there lopped off the old words. Some were of opinion, 
reviſed ſome of Plutarch's lives tranſlated by that this awvould make the book more agreeable to nw; 

- that 
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Paris, in order to receive a gratuity granted him by the king. In the king's 


pag. 52, of the 


ſecond number, of 


world is invincibly perſuaded, that there are ſome 


that never ſhine more than in their undreſs. | Ver- 


427 


procured him the poſt of counſellor in the Preſidial of Melun, which he continued 


(a) 'This article, 
and the remarks 
belonging to it, 
are only a tran- 
ſcript of a Me- 
moir communi- 
cated by the il- 
luſtrious Mr Ba- 
luze. I have 
mage no altera 
tion in it. 


(50 Ibid. 


* Traité des Le 
gats à latere, 
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Traité de l'ori- 
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naux, Edit. of 
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(6) See, above, 
the firſt article 
NAVARRE, 
remark [N]. 


(7) See the Nou- 
velles de la Re- 
publique des 
Lettres, Decemb. 
1699, Pag. 670, 
& ſeq. 


(8) Sorel, Bibl. 
Frangoiſe, pag. 
220, the Paris 
edition 1667. 
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France, who are not able to bear the ſtyle of the XVIth century; however this bad 


taſte is not fo univerſal, but that a great many readers may yet be met with, Who 
are for preſerving the writings of that time, ſuch as they were compoſed by the 


(e) Compare this 
with the remark 
| (1 of the arti- 
cle ESPAG- 
NET. 


(d) Pag. 12, & 
ſeq. of the Dutch 
Edit. 


9) Ibid. Pag. 
321, 322. 
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authors. 


This appears from the apprehenſions the Paris Bookſellers were under, of 


not finding their account in printing Philip de Comines's Memoirs in modern French. 


This will be ſeen below in the remark [E!]. 
had not even taken a fancy to alter the orthography of the original, 


It is not probable 


that Mr d' Oſſat checquered his writings with ſo many circumflex accents, and ſuppreſſed 


the letter / in ſo many places (c). 


This want of probability is not agreeable to a 


reader that loves exactneſs. I cannot paſs over in ſilence Mr de Wicquefort's judgment 


of our d' Oſſat's merit [F]. 
of the XVIIch century (d). 


and that they had done auell to permit it. But others 
imagine, that greater weneration is due to good and, 
antient books, and that it is a fort of ſacrilege to uſe 
them after that manner, eſpecially conſidering that thoſe 
auho were employed in that work, «were but forrily qua- 
lified for it. They think that the old tranſlation ſhould ei- 
ther continue as it is, or elſe another be made entirely 
new, if any one pretends to be able to publiſh a better 
according to the preſent taſte. Neither does he approve 
of the alteration of the original of Joinville. We ſhall 
give his own words (9). It is true, we find in the 
* Hiſtory of Joinville a great appearance of the ſim- 
« plicity of the age he lived in, and that thoſe of his 
rank, were but little acquainted with the manner of 
compoſing a diſcourſe. Nevertheleſs, I think they 
have done us an injury in changing many of the 
old words in his book, as we ſee they have done 
in divers impreſſions, becauſe it is no longer the 
ſame work, but an entire tranſlation of the old lan- 
guage into the modern language. This may in the 
end occaſion the loſs of the original, ſo that we 
ſhall be at a loſs to know with any exactneſs, how 
they ſpoke in the time when it was compoſed. It 
would have been much better to leave it in 1t's firſt 
dreſs : if there were any paſſages in it no longer 
intelligible, they might have been explained in the 
margin, or elſe in notes annexed ; this variety had 
© been very agreeable.” He had ſpokemuch to the ſame 
purpoſe, in pag. 252, where note, he obſerves that 


See alſo Mr Perrault's ſecond part of the Illuſtrious Men 


ſhort in endeavouring to make his elogy in his funeral ora- 


tion. IT ſhall ſay nothing more of him, but that no miniſter 
ever ' diſcharged his truſt with ſo much aſfection, fa 
much zeal, ſo much application, and fo much fidelity, for 
the king, his maſter, as this prelate did. As for his ca- 
pacity, abe may judge of that by what we have of his 
negotiations; for aubich, as well as for ſeveral other 


excellent treatiſes, the public is obliged to the late Meß 
ſieurs du Puy, who are the honour and ornament of our 


age. He has given proofs of his addreſs in his negotia- 
tion with the great duke of Tuſcany for the reſtitution of 
the ifland d : in that with Clement VIII, for the recon- 
ciliation of Henry IV, to the church of Rome, for the de- 


claration of the nullity of that king's marriage with queen 


Margaret de Valois, which had flood thirty years, and 
for the diſpenſation of the marriage of Catherine de Bour- 
bon, king Henry's fiſter, with the duke of Bar, and for 
ſeveral other wery important and very difficult affairs. 
His diſpatches are not leſs neceſſary to an embaſſador, 
who expects to ſucceed in his poſt, than the Bible and the 
Corpus Juris are to Diwvines and Lawyers who would 
be eminent in their profeſſion. This judgment is given 
by a great maſter, for Mr de Wicquefort underitood 
theſe matters very well; and quotes Mr d'O:iat's let- 
ters ſo often, that it appears he had read them over 
and over very attentively. We muſt excuſe his mi- 
ſtake in believing that Muretus made this cardinal's 
funeral oration. That Orator had been dead a lon 

time, when the Jeſuit Gallutius in 1604, ee 


I wiſh Mr Amelot de la Houſſaie 


Commines's Hiſtory, as well as that of Joinville, has been at Rome cardinal d'Oilat's funeral oration. We (2) See 
printed in ſeveral different forms, and that ſuch words muſt obſerve, that thoſe very letters which Mr de | 1 Sr 
as were taken to be obſolete were Changed. How ancient Wicquefort valued ſo much, are highly recommend- r — 
this cuſtom has been among the French, you will ſee ded to the Politicians by the Sieur Naude. * Omnium : 
by the following paſſage of Stephen Paſquier. © The * merito cenſentur utiliſſime digniſſimæque, quæ Poli- (3) Pet 
like fault we meet with in our antient © manuſcripts * ticorum mentibus atque oculis perpetuo obverſentur, A. 
(10) Paſquier, of our Roman de la Roſe, in each of which the © Cardinalis Opati Epiſtolæ: utpote quæ graviſlims6 2 
Recherches de la French language is ſuch as was ſpoken when the ac plane ſenili cultu exaratæ ſunt, feraciſſimoque cited bs 
France, book copies were taken, except only in the rhyme of graviſſimarum rerum ac ſententiarum ingeni6, nuſ- bourg, 
wiii, cb. xliv, the verſes where they could not make any alteration. quam laxz, nuſquam molles, ſemper æquales, ſem- de En 
77 4 gg? Edit. Nay, you will there ſee a ſtrange hobbling of what per lectoris animum demulcentes, detinentéſque ju- | 1. 
- fol 72% 4 4he copiers have put in, I mean ſome words of Pi- cundiſſimà rerum ac rationum varietate (12). - - - - - (12) Naudzvs, ws 
15 cardy, Normandy, or Champagne. Which are things * Cardinal d Hat's letters are juſtly efteemed above all Bibliogr. Politia, 0 ft 
(11) Wicquefort, © that a reader ought to have a great regard to, be- * others moſt uſeful, and worthy to be perpetually read Hab. 558, Edit pire, Tor 
de l Ambaſſa- fore he interpoſes his judgment (10). and meditated on by Politicians : as being compoſed Crenii 1692, 122. 
deur, book ii, [F] Mr de Wicgquefort's judgment of our d Qſſal'r merit.) *©* with the greateſt gravity and the moſt conſummate 
| X art 1 Fe He has in this done a great deal of honour to his own advantages of old age, and with the moſt extenſive 
alſo . x, of the Judgment. Theſe are his words (11) : I have nothing knowledge of important fats and ſentiments, never huſe, 
ſame book ; and to ſay of Arnauld cardinal d Oſſat, becauſe it is impoſſi- nor ſoft, but always of a piece, always entertaining 
$. vii, of the firſt he 10 ſpeak of him without doing him injuſtice, fince An- and engaging the mind of the reader with the moſt 
book, pag. 173. tonins Muretus, the moſt eloquent perſon of his age, comes * agreeable variety of things and reaſonings. 
| = 3 | 5 (5) Anti 
OT HO III, was not above twelve years of age, when he ſucceeded his father, dals vit 
who died in 983. This was the cauſe, that the beginning of his reign was not exempt 8 
from troubles: but all theſe diſorders were happily ſuppreſſed; and when his years ae 
< qualified him for ruling by himſelf, he ſhewed himſeif worthy of that poſt. His pre- fententia 


| % Du Chee, Ceptor Was the famous Gerbert a native of Auvergne (a), whom he made arch- 
"4 Liveofth:Popes. biſhop of Ravenna, and afterwards Pope by the name of Sylveſter II. The moſt per- 
plexing affairs he had upon his hands were at Rome, where Creſcentius endeavoured 
to retain to himſelf the ſovereign power, and baniſhed from thence Pope Gregory V, 
the emperor's near relation [A]. Creſcentius made preparations for a vigorous defence, 
upon the news of Otho's march towards Rome to puniſh him; but he ſcarce made 
any reſiſtance, being obliged, in a few days, to ſurrender himſelf with the Anti-Pope 
, | he 


[4] Gregory V, the emperor's near relation. ] His 


1) See the Sft- 
name was Bruno, and he was the ſon of Otho of 9 


cimen Errorum, 
publiſhed by Pe- 
rizonius in 1693 


Page 119. 


that Bruno was great grand-ſon of Otho I, grand-fa- 

R ther of Otho ITI. Thoſe who make him the precep- 

Saxony, duke of Franconia and Suabia, which Otho tor of Otho I have been ſeverely reprehended (1). 

was the ſon of Ludolphus and grand-ſon of Otho I: ſo Some may doubt whether the critic be in the right in 
I 


RITES. ” giving 


je Spt- 


orum, 
by Pe- 
n 1095s 


he had created. The Anti-Pope was whipped, and had his eyes put out, and at laſt was 
killed by the mob before the emperor had time to condemn him [BJ. We ſhall 
ſee what was the puniſhment. of Creſcentius [C]. This happened in 998. Pope 
Gregory V being then reſtored, died ſome months after; and then it was that Otho 
preferred Sylveſter II to the pontifical chair. The Romans taking courage from 
the abſence of the emperor, upon his return to Germany, made a new inſurrection; 
for they did not like to be governed by the Germans. Otho was under the neceſlity 
of trying once more to reſtore the tranquillity of that city; but he took the wrong 
courſe: he was in hopes, that if he appeared ſola Majeſtate armatus, - armed only 
with majeſty, every one would return to their allegiance ; but he experienced the contrary, 
His example has ſhewn, that no prince ought ever to expoſe his majeſty unguarded, 


to the diſcretion of a mutinous mob. The 


people of Rome took ſo great advantage 


of Otho's having no troops about him, that they blocked him up in his palace; and 


if Hugh marquis of Tuſcany, and Henry 


duke of Bavaria, had not ſpeedily repaired 


to Rome, and amuſed the people with ſeveral propoſals of accommodation, till they 
concerted proper means for the emperor's eſcape, it is not known what might have 
become of him in that his unavoidable captivity. This happened in 1001. But as 
this prince had a body of good troops in Italy, whither he returned, only to expel 
the Saracens, from whom he retook Capua, he was not long in returning to Rome [D] 


with ſuch a force that he puniſhed them 


at pleaſure. In the beginning of 1002 


he ſet out upon his return to Germany, but died at Paterno, before he got out of Italy, 
on the twenty-eighth of January in the ſame year. His death was attributed to | 
poiſoned gloves, which the widow of Creſcentius, one of the handſomeſt women of % Tein fon 


Maimbourg, De- 


that age, gave him, to revenge his breach of promiſe. He enjoyed her upon a cad de f Empire, 
romiſe of marriage, and after he had gratified his paſſion, he made a jeſt of his ““ . 

promiſe (b). He was not fortunate in relation to women [ZE], for the lady whom (4 mary or 

£ married (c) joined to her debaucheries another crime, for which he cauſed her to ARRAGON. 


giving the quality of duke of Bavaria to Otho the ſon 
of Ludolphus ; for it is certain, on the one hand, that 
Bavaria being given, by Otho I, to his brother Hen- 
ry, continued in the poſſeſſion of the deſcendants of 
that Henry; and, on the other, that Otho the fon of 
Ludolphus was duke of Suabia after his father : but 
at the ſame time it is equally certain, that Otho II, 
being at war with Henry II, duke of Bavaria, gave 


(2) See the Hi. Bavaria to Otho the ſon of Ludolphus (2). 


tory of Bavaria, 


[B] The Anti-Pope . . . was . .. . killed by the mob, 
by Blanc, Tom, before the emperor had time to condemn him.) Some ſay 


"> P4g-133. (3) that the mobb ſeized upon the Anti-Pope before O- 


| tho was received in Rome; that they pulled out his 
(3) Petr, Da- Fe . 
mian, Epi, II, eyes, that they cut off his ears and his noſe ; that 
xd Cad. Ciaco- they ſet him upon an aſs, with his face to the als's 


| aus, Sigonius tail; and that Otho, to whom they afterwards opened 


cited by Maim- : : 
bug, Bernds the gates, baniſhed him to the remoteſt parts of Germany, 


de J Empire, lib, Were he died of grief ſoon after. Thus you ſee ſome 
ü. | apply to the Anti-Pope part of what others ſay of 
Creſcentius. Some will have it (4), that it was Otho 


(4) Heiß, Hiſ- who ordered the Anti-Pope's noſe to be cut off, his 


= te Fe eyes to be put out, and thrown headlong from the 
_ ab, caſtle of St Angelo. Theſe variations give a cruel 
diſreliſh to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and are the diſhonour of 
mankind ; for if men deſerved any regard, there 
would be a perfect uniformity among Hiſtorians upon 
facts ſo remarkable as theſe. But how ſhould ſeveral 
Hiſtorians agree, when we find very often one and the 
ſame Hiſtorian differ with himſelf ? Conſult Matthias's 
Theatrum: there you will find in page 888, That the 
Anti-Pope was whipped, blinded, and at laſt killed by the 
(5) Antipapa à Pope, before Otho had condemned him (5); and in the 
vulgo virgis cæ- very next page you have it, that the emperor having 
2 _ Fra- cauſed the Anti-Pope's noſe to be cut off, and his eyes 
confoſſus 2 © put out, threw him head-long from the Capitol. Im- 
quam de eo Otto Perator anno Chriſti 998 Romam - profettus eft, antipa- 
kutentiam tulit. pam naſo & oculis privavit, & de capitolio precipitem 
dedit, uti ſupra prolixius diximus. Theſe laſt words are 
very ſtrange ; the author makes a falſe quotation of 
himſelf, for he had given a quite different account 

from what he gives in this place. | 
[C] We hall ſee what was the puniſhment of Cre- 
ſeentius.) They mounted him upon an aſs, with his 
face to the aſſes's tail, and in that poſture carried him 
1 through the city; and then cut off ſeveral of his limbs, 
5 bs detho and hanged him. His accomplices were puniſhed, 
Ns ſome one way, ſome another (6). Here follows the 
'*) Glaber, lib. Aunt ſome writers give of the matter (7) Creſcen- 
0 & Dithmar tius having defended himſelf as long as he could in 
= iv, cid iy the fortrels of Rome, endeavoured to prevent his 
fp, our, ubi deſtruction by going to throw himſelf at Otho's feet; 
ON but _ oy him to be carried back to the 


See her article, 
be | 


caſtle, that he might take him by main force. There 

Creſcentius held out to the laſt extremity ; at laſt the 

Place was taken by ſtorm, and all was put to the 

ſword, exespting Creſcentius, who awas taken much wounded, 

and thrown head-long from the higheſt part of the fortreſs, 

dragged through the dirt, and then hanged up on fo high a 

gibbet (8), as to be expoſed to the view of all the city (9). (8) See the re- 
According to Moreri he was only beheaded ; but mark [BI of 
Heiſs (10) ſays, that both he and twelve of his ac- the article BA- 
complices were hanged upon the higheſt tree that could BELOT. 


(9) Maimb. ibid⸗ 
Pag. m. 123. 


be found. 


[DJ] He was wot long in returning to Rome.] After 
having maturely weighed the account of ſeveral Hiſto- 
rians, it ſeems evident to me, that Matthias is miſtaken, (10) Hiſt. de 
when he ſays, that Otho deſigned to retire to Germany I Empire, Tom, 
with intent to raiſe an army there, which might ena- Pg: . 122 | 
ble him to puniſh the rebellion of the Romans; but | 
that he died by the way. Upon this foot he muſt 

have died without being revenged ; but this is contra- 

dicting good authors (11). But after all, it would (12) See Dith- 
be very great raſhneſs to rank this in the liſt of faults ; jr. apa Calviſ, 
for the hiſtory of that middle age is ſo perplexed, ad ann, 1001, 
and has paſſed through ſo many Pad hands, that we 1002. 

meet with authorities pro and con, and for a thouſand 

ſorts of variations. This deprives me of a large field 

of materials ; for if I ſhould venture to cenſure thoſe 
who relate matters of fact one certain way, there 

would not be wanting authorities to oppoſe me. It is al. 

moſt impoſſible to frame a lye (12) for theſe centuries. (12) That is, to 
Do but tell the circumſtances of any fact, according advance things | 
to your own fancy, or entirely at random, and you without proof or 
will ſeldom happen to be without an author to favour authority. 

your account. 

LEE] He was not fortunate in relation to women.) In 
2 it ſeems the ſex was unlucky to him; ſor be- 
ides what I hinted of his wife and his miſtreſs, I have 


read ſomewhere (13), that it was for the love of this (13) Huber. Hiſ- 


miſtreſs, I ſpeak of the widow of Creſcentius, that tor. Civil. Tom, i. 
he entered Rome with ſo ſorry a retinue, as to run 

the riſque of a perpetual priſon. Add to this, that 

Theophania, his mother, the daughter of an emperor 

of Conſtantinople, rendered him odious to a great 
many of the nobles (14) ; and that after the death of (14) Cluver, U- 
his mother (15), being bred up by Adelais, his grand- niverſal Hiſtory 
mother, he found himſelf obliged to ſend her from in Otho III. 
court. This was not, in all probability, by advice 
of the wiſe men of his court, but out of an opinion, pened according 
that it was neceſſary for the good of his affairs. But to Cluverius in 
this did not hinder him from entruſting governments 289, or accord- 
to women : during his expedition to Rome in 996, he — ov Calviſius, 
gave the government of Saxony to Matilda, his mo- in _ e. 
ther's fiſter, and after her death to his ſiſter Adelass. 
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OTHO. OTTOBONL 


be burnt; and this lady whom he did not marry [F] was the author of his death. 


Thoſe, who ſay that the college of the ſeven electors was erected in his time, are 


(4) See the 
proofs for it in 
Maimbourg, ubi 
ſupra. 


(e) See the arti- 
cle BOL E- 


2 , | 785 5 . i 
5 A0 6 1. inſtance for a proof of his devotion, his 


Revelations was embroidered (g). 


[F] This lady whom he did not marry.) A certain 
Hiſtorian, whoſe name is Glaber, ſays, Otho did 
marry her. But this is very certain, that after he 
had admitted her into his bed, he diſliked her and put 
her away. | 

[] There is a wonderful account given of this Otho's 
Fenitence.] It is pretended, that he faſted a whole week, 
excepting Thurſday, and that he cried bitterly to ex- 


miſtaken (d), whether they attribute it to Otho himſelf, or to Pope Gregory V. 
It may be faid with more reaſon, that Poland was made a kingdom by this emperor, 
as I have obſerved in the article of Boleſlaus I. There is a wonderful account given (/ Catic, uz 
of this Otho's penitence [GJ]. He was ſo very devout as to undertake pilgrimages 
(e); and it is even ſaid that he made a promiſe to turn Monk (f). 


ann. Chriſt; 
1001. 


I ſhall not 
garment, upon which the whole ſtory of the {# 


Matthias, 
eatr. Hiſter. 


Hag. m. 336, 


piate the guilt of his ſins. The Latin will expreſs it 
beſt. Plurima ingemiſcens facinora noctis filentio, vigi. 
liis & orationibus intentus, lacrimarum quoque rivis 
abluere non deſtitit, ſapenumero omnem hebdomadam ex- 
cepta quinta feria jejunium producens, in eleemafynis valde 
largus (16). Add to this what I have related elſewhere 
(17) of his pilgrimages. 


OTTOBONI PETE) a native of Venice, was Pope in the XVIIth century, 


(a) Mercure Ga- 
lant, for October 
1689. 


years after he was made biſhop of Breſcia. 
and was at laſt choſen Pope, October the ſixth 1689, after the death of Innocent X! 


under the name of ALEXANDER VIII. Marc Ottoboni, his father, grand 


chancellor of Venice, bought a patent of nobility, which coſt him an hundred thou- 


ſand ducats, in 1646. Peter Ottoboni having purſued his ſtudies firſt at Venice, and 
then at Padua, and taking the degree of Doctor of. Law at the latter of thoſe two 


places, went to Rome at the age of twenty. He had, under Pope Urban VIII, the 


government of Terni, Rietti, and Citta-Caſtellana, and the poſt of auditor of the 


Rota. He received the cardinal's cap under Innocent X, in the year 1652. Two 


(a), The war which was kindled with ſuch violence between the houſe of Auſtria 
and France, contributed not a little to the election of Ottoboni; for the neutral 


cardinals did juſtly fear they ſhould too much expoſe the Catholic religion, by 


(16) Dithmar, 
li . iv, apud | 
Maimbourg, ubj 
ſupra, Fug. 128. 


(17) In the re- 


mark [A] of 


the article BO. 


LESLAUS l. 


He was datary under Alexander VII, 


creating a Pope born a ſubject to the king of Spain, as the late Pope was, whoſe 


partiality againſt France had done infinite ſervice to the Proteſtants. They thought 


therefore, that Ottoboni, who was qualified for the chair, would be a more proper 


perſon than any other in that juncture, in regard he was a Venetian. The only 
advantage which France reaped from this election, was, that Pope Alexander VIII, 
did ſo ſtrenuouſly animate the Venetians to wage war with the Turks, and -en- 
couraged them with ſuch effectual aſſiſtance, that he quite fruſtrated all hopes of a 
peace, which the emperor was deſirous of concluding with the Porte, in order to 
employ all his troops againſt France. As for the reſt, Alexander VIII thought 
of nothing but the aggrandizing of his family [A]. He gave himſelf ſcarce any 
manner of concern about the differences between France and the court of Rome [B]. 


morientium be- 
ſtiarum, fic plus 


eine quam inte- capable of devouring. 
3 p Id” h 
beaſts are uſed to , 


t deal more 
trouble than in 
it's proſperity. 
F lorus * lib. ii, 
cap. xv. Add t 


this theſe words " but half an hour left out of four and twenty (2). 
abuſe that his ſucceſſor ſhould have aboliſhed, was 


of Seneca, Con- 
trod. Epit. IX. 
In gladiatoribus 

ue conditio 
dura victoris eft 


iving it an honourable funeral. Perhaps Pope Otto- 
ni's great age was not the only reaſon that obliged 
cum moriente him to ſuch quick diſpatch in loading his whole fa- 
pugnantis. Nul- mily with riches ; he conſidered perhaps, that 
lum magis adver- Rome had had time to fo in ſome meaſure the 
farium timeas diſorders of Nepotiſm, which had never e 
— Ag under the long reign of Innocent XI. Upon this con- 
dere poteſt. Con- ſideration the complaints of the people might be 
eitatiſſima eſt ra- fainter, and he had to do with ſubjects, who had en- 
bies in deſpera= joyed an interval of repoſe after their antient fatigues. 

i & morte . , , 
2 This calls to my mind the ſharping tricks of flatterers, 
and the dexterity with which, like true jugglers, they 


rem animus im- | 
pellitur. - - Ia it is a very bard condition, that the victor muſt fight with a 


gladiatorial encaunters, 


dying man, No adverſary is ſo much to be dreaded as be who cannot live, but yet can 
kill. Deſpair furniſhes the 
madneſs, 


violent rage, and the agonies of death drive the ſoul to 
(2) See the Menagiana, page 208, Dutch Edit. 


He 


paſs backwards and forwards the moſt ſacred things: 
but that this criticiſm, which does not ariſe from my 
own bottom, may have more weight and authority, 
I ſhall give it from a book printed with licence at Paris 
(3)- © Among the Encomiums he (4) beſtows upon 
Innocent XI, that which he is moſt full of, is, his 
* having kept his nephews in a private ſtation, in 


_ © 1mitation of our Saviour, who knew no other rela- 
* tions, but thoſe who did the will of his father. 


Alexander VIII, having had views directly oppoſite 
to thoſe of his er by Palatio has found out a 
method to juſtify his ſollicitouſneſs in loading his re- 
lations, with riches and honours; and maintains, 
that in that point alſo the Pope imitated the example of 
our Saviour, who honoured his relations according to 
the fleſh, with the participation of his prieſthood, 
and intruſted them with the diſpenſation of his 
Goſpel : So fertile is eloquence in inventions, when 
it is employed in flattering the paſſions of gover- 


WG 6« As A&A 0&0 a & 


conduct. 

LB] He gave himſelf ſcarce any manner of concern 
about the difference between France and the court of Rome. ] 
And yet that affair was of ſuch conſequence, as to re- 
quire a ſpeedy concluſion ; and if Alexander VIII, 
had had as much zeal for the intereſts of St Peter's 
chair, as for thoſe of his family, his conſidering as 


(3) Journal des 
Sravans, Decent, 
15, 1692, Pag. 
731, Dutco E- 
dit, 8 


(4) That is, 
John Palatius, 
author of a book 
in five volumes 
in folio, printed 
at Venice in : 
169 I, and inti- 
tuled, Gefta Pore 
tificur Roman 
um. 


nors, and excuſing the greateſt irregularities in their 


he did of the ſhort time he had to live, would have 
induced him much more to make haſte in accommo- 


dating the difference with France, than in enriching 
his relations. By delaying it he left to his ſucceſſor, the 

lory of re-eſtabliſhing in France the authority of the 
Pope upon the ancient foot ; which it had been impoſſible 
to effect, had they waited till the king of France had 
been at peace with his neighbours. True Policy re- 


quired, 


or. 


des 


ecenb, 


1 
. <A - 


publiſhed till Janvary the thirtieth 1691. 


He did nothing but amuſe the miniſters of Lewis XIV, and all of a ſudden, by the 
publication of a bull a little before his death [CI, he diſcovered, that he had only 


deceived them. France changed her ſtyle, in hopes to procure his favour ; for ſome 
time they had ſaid bur little in praiſe of Innocent XI, and after that they had expreſſed 


a great many hard things of him: the Poets and the Orators began to cry up his 
ſucceſſor. But they found by experience that the ſureſt game, with reference to enco- 
miums, would be to obſerve the maxim recommended by Solon for determining a man's 


felicity [D). 


Cardinal Peter Ottoboni was ſo old when he came to the chair, that 


it is no wonder his reign was ſo ſhort. He enjoyed the papal dignity but fifteen or 
ſixteen months; for he dyed on the firſt of February 1691. A prediction was handed 
about in relation to his death, which has very much the air of an impoſture [E]. 


quired, that the court of Rome ſhould make the beſt 
ute of the entangled ftate of France; and that Inno- 
cent XII did very dextrouſly. Some fanatics who 
had conceived hopes, that the league formed againſt 
France in 1688, would be fatal to the Papacy, and 
that the approaching ruin of Catholiciſm would be- 
gin with the reformation of the court of France, were 
very much. out in their meaſures ; for that league has 


made France more Popiſh than it was in 1682 and 


1688, and conſequently occaſioned the reparation of 
one of the breaches of Popery. What fools are they 
who credit ſuch creatures. See the Remark [C] of 
the Article BRaunBom. 

[C] By the publication of a Bull a little before his 
death.) 'The Bull was ready the fourth of Auguſt, 
1690; for it bears date on that day; but it was not 


It thunders 
againſt all that had been done to the prejudice of the 


Pope had a mind to amuſe Lewis XIV, and gain 


ſome advantages by the delay ; but when he ſaw him- 


ſelf at the brink of the grave, he obſerved no fur- 


ther meaſures, but let fly his Bull. This was of very 


good ule to the expounders of St Malachy ; they did 


not know how to apply to Peter Ottoboni the Sym- 


bol Pænitentia Ghris/ſa, which concerns him in the 


predictions of that pretended Prophet. They were 


not content with ſaying, that the election of this Pope 
was made on St Bruno's day, or that he bore the 


( See the Leip- 


fic Journal for 
1691, pag. 151. 


(6) It contains 
fixty-fix pages in 


12mo, in my 


edition, which is 


the ſecond. The 


title bears, ac- 


cording to the edi- 
tion of Toulouſe 
1691, 


(1) Ovid, Amor. 


lib. III, Eleg, 
VII, ver. 25. 


of the Auguſtan, age. 


name of Peter, though the penitence of theſe two 
faints was altogether glorious : this they looked upon 


as too forced and far fetched: but the Bull gave them 
occaſion to ſay, that at laſt Alexander VIII, had gh- 


riouſly repented of his indulgences for the court and 
clergy of France (5). I obſerve here, that the de- 
cree of the Inquiſition of the ſeventh of December, 


1690, againſt -thirty-one propoſitions, vexed the Di- 


vines of - the Gallican church. See the letter of an 
abbot to a Prelate of the court of Rome (6). 

D The maxim recommended by Solon to determine a 
man's happineſs. ] This maxim is, that we can form 
no judgment of a man's felicity before he is dead ; for 
thoſe who appear happy to us, may perhaps be plunged 
into the deepeſt miſery, before they leave this world. 


omnibus quicquid laudatur incertum eſt. 


Pope's authority in the aſſembly of the clergy of France 
in 1682. It was not publiſhed ſooner, becauſe the 


——— Sed ſcilicet ultima ſemper 
Expectanda dies homini : dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo ſupremaque funera debet (7). 


But no frail man, however great or high, 


Can be concluded bleſt before he die. 
GARTH. 


The inſtability, or depravity, of the heart of man, 
ought to induce us to delay the giving encomiums, till 
the perſon is no more. By this caution we ſhall fave 
ourſelves the trouble of altering our language, and a 
great many other inconveniences. Salvian was not un- 
acquainted with this maxim. Sapientia, inquit ſermo 
divinus, in exitu canitur. Cur eam non dixit cani in 
pueritia, non in juventute, non in ſtatu rerum incolumium, 
non in proſperitatibus ſecundorum ? Silicet . quia in his 
Duam diu enim 
quis ſubjacet mutationi, non poteſt cum ſecuritate laudari. 
Et ideo, ut ait, ſapientia in exitu canitur. Exiens 


/ 


(7) Ovid. Meta- 
morph. lib, III, 
Vers % 


* 


enim quis de incertis periculorum, certum merebitur evaſa 


omni rerum varietate ſuſfragium : quia tunc flabils & 
Arma laus eft, quando meritum non poterit jam perire 
laudati. Sapientia, inguit, in exitu canitur (8). 

[E] A prediction wwas handed about in relation to his 
death, which has very much the air of an impoſture.] 
A Frenchman, whoſe name I conceal, had written 
from Geneva to his friends in Holland, towards the 
beginning of the winter of the year 1690, that at 
Milan a man had been with his confeſſor, to acquaint 
him, That he found his own end approaching; that he 
ſhould die in two days, his brother in four, the Pope at 
Chriftmas, and the king of France at Eafter. The 
writer of that news added, that the two brothers died 
at the time mentioned. As ſoon as they knew that 
the Pope was not dead at Chriſtmas, the news was 


dropt; but at the fiege of Mons (9) it was revived (9) In the month 
again: and to give it the more weight, Chriſtmas was of March 1691, 


no longer mentioned as the time prefixed for the Pope's 
death, but it was given out, that the man at Milan on- 


(8) Salvianus, 
contra Avari- 
tiam, lib. iv, 


Pag. N. 145. 


ly ſaid that the Pope would die in a few weeks. It 


were to be wiſhed, that ſome body had given himſelf 


the trouble of keeping a regiſter of theſe idle predic- 
tions. Had they been marked down year after year 


in our Chronicles, we ſhould perhaps have been leſs 


Ovid has expreſſed this thought of Solon very finely. ſubject to be impoſed upon by them. 


OVIDIUS NASO (Pvsi1vs) a Roman knight, was one of the beſt Poets 


I have a great collection of materials for this article, but 


am not able to digeſt them at preſent : I ſhall only give a ſmall part of them. Nature 
inſpired him with ſuch a ſtrong diſpoſition to Poetry that, out of love to the Muſes, 


- [4] He was exceſſively addifted to venereal pleaſure.) 
He informs us himſelf of the qualifications with which 


nature had endowed him for that exerciſe, and the uſe 


he had made of them. ; 


Exigere d nobis anguſta nocte Corinnam, 
Me memini numeros ſuſtinuiſſe novem (1). 


He found himſelf freſh and gay in the morning, 
after paſſing a whole night in amorous embraces, and 
wiſhed to die in the actual fruition of that pleaſure. 


Nothing ſeemed to him more ſuitable to the life he - 


had led, than to make his exit in the like exerciſe, 
| 3 


he renounced all that application which is neceſſary for thoſe who would arrive at 


dignities. But if his inclination to Poetry extinguiſhed in him all the fire of ambition, 
on the contrary it fed and inflamed that of love. 


venereal pleaſure [4], and that was almoſt his only vice. He did not conten h 


He was exceſſively addicted to 
im- 


ſelf 


Sepe ego, laſtive conſumto tempore noctis, 
Utilis & forti corpore mane fui. 
Felix, quem weneris certamina mutua perdunt ! 
Di faciant, leti cauſa fit iſia nei! | 
Induat adverſis comraria pectora tehs 
Miles, & æternum ſanguine nomen emal. 
Quærat avarus opes ; & que laſſarit arande 
Aquora, perjuro naufragus ore bibat. 
At mihi contingat Veneris langueſcere motu ; | 
Cum moriar, medium ſfolvar & inter opus: 
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ſelf with loving and making conqueſts in the way of galantry but likewiſe taught 
the public the art of loving, and of making themſelves beloved: that is, he reduced 
into a ſyſtem a pernicious ſcience, of which nature gives us but too many leſſons, 


and which only tends to the diſhonour of families, and of the poor huſbands in 


(a) Ovid. lib. iii, 
Triſtium, Eleg. 
X. 


(2) Ib. lib. II, 
Eleg, X, ver. 
27. 


(3) See, above, 


particular. 


He was baniſhed for writing ſuch books; but in all appearance, that 


was rather the pretence than the true cauſe of his exile [Bl. He employed in vain 
all the turns of his wit to pacify the emperor, whoſe favour nothing could procure. 
He dyed in the country of the Getz, where he had been confined. Of three wives 
00 Ib. lib. i, E. Whom he married, he divorced the two firſt (a), and thought himſelf very happy 


in the third (0). 


Atque aliguis noftro lacrymans in funere dicat, 
Conveniens vite mors fuit iſta ſue (2). 


What can one ſay, what can one conceive more pro- 
per to expreſs the fury of a laſcivious conſtitution to 


the laſt degree? 1 do not believe that Lais the courte- 


zan (3), who died in the manner that Ovid calls fo 


citat. (bo) of the happy; I do not believe, I ſay, that ſhe deſired that 


article LA1S, 


the delicacy, the choice of terms, which Ovid has 


fate. This Poet's writings on love are the obſceneſt 
pieces we have remaining of antiquity: not that we 
find in them the obſcene expreſſions of Catullus, Ho- 
race, and Martial, or the ſcandals of the ſin againſt na- 
ture, of which theſe three Poets ſpeak ſo freely; but 


excelled in, render his works the more dangerous, in 
regard they, by this means, repreſent in a very intel- 
ligible and elegant manner all the moſt laſcivious tricks 
and impurities of love. He does not ſpeak upon the 
credit of others, but from his own practice. It is 


true, in his apology, which he compoſed in the place 


of his exile, he proteſts he had not committed the 
actions he deſcribed, and that his head had a greater 
ſhare in thoſe deſcriptions than his heart. He boaſts 


that he had engaged in no love intrigues which had 


given occaſion for ſcandal, and that among the com- 


mon people he had given none of them occaſion to 


(4) Ovid. lib. II, 
Triſt. ver. 347. 


doubt their being the fathers of their wives children. 


Sed neque me nuptæ didicerunt furta magiſiro: 
Duoague parum novit, nemo docere poteſt. 
Sic ego delicias, & mollia carmina feci, 
Strinxerit ut nomen fabula nulla meum. 
Nec quiſquam eft adeo media de plebe maritus, 
Di dubius witio fit pater ille meo. „ 
Crede mihi ; mores diſtant à carmine noſtro. 
Vita verecunda eft, Muſa jocoſa mihi. 
Magnaque pars operum mendax & fita meorum 
Plus ſibi permifit compoſitore ſuo. 1 
Nec liber indicium eft animi, ſed honeſta voluptas, 
Plurima mulcendis auribus apta ferens (4). 


To reconcile this with the nineteenth elegy of the ſe⸗ 


cond book de Amoribus, we muſt conceive that what 
he ſays there of himſelf, is a fiction. He there ex- 


horts his miſtreſs's huſband to be jealous, and not to 


good fortune. 


(5) Id. Amor. 
lib. II, Eleg. 
XIX, in fine. | 


rob him by his indolence of the choiceſt ſweets of his 
He would have that man not to be a 
contented huſband, but a rival. | 


Quid mihi cum facili, quid cum lenone marito? 
Corrumpis vitio gaudia noſtra tuo. AY 
Quin alium, quem tanta juvet patientia, queris ? 
Me tibi rivalem 1 Juvat e, weta (5). 


It is certain, that a great many Poets relate as fortu- 


nate adventures, what are only fictions of their brain 


but we are at a loſs to determine whether this is 
Ovid's caſe. We are at too great a diſtance from the 


(6) That is, 

when they find 
their own poems 
brought in as evi- 


dence againſt 


age in which he lived, and we cannot doubt but that 
ſome people, when called in queſtion (6), will boaſt 
of their innocence, though they are guilty.  _ 
[BJ His books.. . , were rather the pretence than 
the true cauſe of his exile. ], He owns in ſeveral places 
of his works, that the two cauſes of his miſery, were, 
that he had compoſed ſome books on the art of love ; 
and that he had — ſomething. He does not tell us 
what it was that he ſaw, but gives us to underſtand, 
that his books contributed leſs to his diſgrace than 


that did; for he ſuppoſes, that upon his complaining 


to love, that, after labouring to enlarge his empire, 


he had obtained no other reward but that of being ba- 


3 | 


piter cum Juli filid jacentem Cui opinione fa- 
were wviſus eft Caligula, dum matrem ſuam ſpernebat, hi eſt. Db. Is, 


flattery which might ſeem capable to mollify Augu- 
ſtus, we cannot think that he would affect to inſert coun 


There have been ſome Critics who have contemned his Latin [C]. 


They 


niſhed among Barbarians. Love made anſwer to him. 
You know very well that was not the thing that did 
you moſt harm. 


Urque hec, fi utinam defendere cetera poſſes, | 

Scis aliud guod te læſerit, efſe magis (7). (7) Ovid. de Por. 
to, lib, III, E- 
pit. III, ver. 
71. 


He compares himſelf to unfortunate Actæon. 


Cur aliquid vidi? cur noxia lumina feci? 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi eft ? 
Inſcius Actæon vidit fine veſte Dianam, | 
Prada fuit canibus non minus ille ſuis (8). (8) Ia. lb. II 
| Triftium, a. 
He repeats in ſeveral places the ſame complaint (9) of 103. 
having ſeen, without deſign, the crime of another; 
and declares, that it is not lawful for him to reveal (9) Inſcia quod | 
this myſtery (10). Attempts have been made to con- "Rr NE 
jecture what it was; and the more filent he is, the eee 
greater has been the curioſity to penetrate into this ſe- culos eſt habuiſſe 
cret. Some perſwade themſelves, that he ſurpriſed meum. 16. lib. 
Auguſtus in a flagrant crime with Julia, his daughter, — Eleg. V, 
and confirm this by a paſſage of Suetonius, from which . 
they pretend to gather, that Caligula deſpiſed his mo- (10) Perdigerint 
ther, becauſe he believed her to be the offspring of cum me duo cri- 


the inceſtuous commerce of Auguſtus with Julia, AI. mina, carmen & 
 teram ſubjiciunt alii, nempe eum wvidifſe Auguſtum tur- d 


Alterius facti 
culpa ſilenda mi- 


quaſi ex inceſto concubitu Auguſti, cum filia ſua Fulia, II, ver. 20). 
prognatam (11). It is certain, Suetonius (12) relates, Et quid preterea 


that Caligula would not own Agrippa for his grand- peccarim quærere 


noli, 


father by the mother-ſide: he thought he was of too Ut pateat ſola 


mean a rank for that character, and affirmed, that culpa ſub arte 
his mother was the daughter of the emperor Auguſtus mea. Jb. 46, 


and Julia: but this did not give him any diſ-reſpe& to 2% © le . 
his mother Agrippina; for, on the contrary, he would 3 


have defpiſed her, if he had thought ſhe had been | 
born legitimately. The abbot de Marolles (13) hav- (11) Brietius, de 
ing ſaid, that Ovid ſurpriſed Auguſtus uſing too much Poet. Latin, 


familiarity with his daughter Fulia, adds, upon the 

teſtimony of Suetonius, that it was believed the mo- (72) Sueton. in 
ther of Caligula ſprung from the inceſtuous embraces lig. cb. l. 
of Julia and Auguſtus. But, it is not true that Sue- 
tonius ſays any ſuch. thing; he only ſays Caligula 4049. 
gave it out ſo. The ſame abbot (14) tells us, that 

Ovid was baniſhed for having read to Julia, Augu- (14) In his notes 


ſtus's grand-daughter, the lait verſes of his book de upon the laſt 
Arte Amandi, and for having ſurpriſed Auguſtus, wfing Ys of the 


that young princeſs avith too much familiarity. There -_ hook, 
L 


is room to doubt of all theſe conjectures; for Ovid which are ſo 


having, in the verſes he compoſed in his exile and looſe that he dd 


ſent to Rome, omitted no manner of ſubmiſſion and — tranſlate 
them into 


in them what was moſt proper to aggravate the empe- 
ror's diſpleaſure. Now, if we ſuppoſe the Emperor's 
diſpleaſure to have been grounded upon the Poet's ſee- 
ing ſome infamous action, we muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe, 
that Ovid could not but offend him grievouſly by the 


affectation of ſaying, that his eyes, being the witneſ- 
ſes of a ſecret he durſt not reveal, were the cauſe of 


his exile. But I confeſs, that this is not a convincing 
reaſon. See, below, remark [XI. 


[C] There have been ſome Critics who have contemned 


' his Latin.) Paſlerat owns, that he had been a Pro- 


feſſor of the learned languages a long time without 
having explained any of Ovid's pieces; and that be- 
cauſe he found a reigning prejudice againſt that Poet : 
* Inveteravit enim opinio, vulgique fama percrebuit, 
eum poetam eſſe non multæ doctrinæ, humiliſque & 
* nimium luxuriantis ſtyli ; atque etiam, fi diis placet, 
* Latinz linguæ elegantiam nitoremque in eo requiri : 

| | * adeg 


Peccatumque o- 


(23) In the Lis 


15) Paſſer? 
95 & Pr 
pag. N. 21: 
219. 


(16) Ouy' 


verſes, Pa 


406. 


(17) His | 


avas And! 


Naugeriu: 


Strada, | 
V, lib. i 
N. 334 

& Paul 
in Elog· 

lxxviii, 
181. 


(18) Se: 
Confutza 
I» Bure 


Pag. 21 


(19) M 
in Sene 
Nat, li 


xxvii. 


2 


* 


d 


_ f20) e 


Principe, fe 


(22) Ovid was 
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adeò ut Italus quidam vel hac re inprimis nobilis, 
cum humanioribus literis unicum gnatum imbueret, 
illa miro artificio contexta mutatæ ter quinque vo- 


lumina formæ in patrium ſermonem converterit, ne, 


fi Latine legeret, ex Ovidi ſeriptis ſordes & barba- 


riem colligeret beata pueri vena, quæ jam tum ad 
(i9 Paſſeratius, © exemplum Maronis properabat (15). -- - - For an opi- 
Orat, & Præfat. nion had prevailed, and was in every body's mouth, 
pag. m. 218, © that he was a Poet of 10 great learning, that his ſtile 
219» c 


avas low and too luxuriant, and alſo, God bleſs their 
judgment, that his language wanted politeneſs and ele- 
« gance : ſo that while a certain Italian who was emi- 
nent for his knowledge this away, was inſtructing his 

only ſon in polite learning, he tranſlated theſe fifteen 

«. books of the Metamorphoſis compoſed with ſuch wonder- 

« ful art into his mother-tongue, left his ſon's happy ſtile, 

« which very cloſely followed that of Virgil, ſhould be 

« corrupted by Ovid's incorretneſs and e, F he 

« avas to read them in the original Latin.“ Balzac was 

not ignorant of the whimfical taſte of this Italian. 7 

(16 Ourr. di- FneW, ſays he (16), that under the pontificate of Leo X, 


verſes, page m. @ Venetian gentleman (17) who was much efteemed by 


406. Fracaſtorius, and whoſe name he gave to his diahgue on 


Poetry, had a cuſtom on his anniverſary birth-day of ſb- 


i wa lemmly burning the works of Martial, as an annual ſa- 


was Andrew 


Naugerius. See criſice to the manes and memory of Catullus. And I am 


Strada, Proluſ. gnorant, that another nice cotemporary of his, main- 
V, lib, is, pag. 9.8 : ating feet, 


m. 334, 3355. tained that the corruption of the Roman language com- 
& Paul Jovius, menced in the perſon of Ovid, whoſe Metamorphoſis he 


in Elog. cap. tranſlated on purpoſe for the uſe of his fon, that he might 
Ixxviit, pag. m. Jearn the Mythology without any danger from the locution, 
m and that in ſeeking after the riches of poetry he might 
| not endanger the nobleneſs of his own ſtyle by a contagions 
reading. Scaliger obſerves, that Peter Victorius and 
Luambinus contemned Ovid extremely. Petrus Vi- 
© Rorius de Ovidio non veritus fit dicere, eum ut ora- 
tione & verſibus, ita vita & moribus enervatum . . . 
Non longe ab hac temeraria ſententia diſcedit Dio- 
nyſius Lambinus, qui imperitiſſime eum malum La- 
(48) Sealig, in tinitatis auctorem vocat (18). - - - - Petrus Victorius 
Confutat. Fabu- © did not ſcruple to ſay that Ovid was equally corrupted 
le Burdonum, in his flile and poetry, as in his life and moral 
2 hos © Dionyfius Lambinus does not come much ſhort of this 
raſh judgment, when he fooliſhly calls Ovid the author 
c 


(19) Muretus, of corrupt Latin.” Another learned Critic (19) com- 


in S-nec. Queſt. Plains of the ſame taſte, without mentioning any 
Nat, I. iii, cat. body. | | 


Xxvil, [D] They would have FAD but wwith a forry reception 


from Alphonſo king of Naples.) That Prince being with 


his army in the neighbourhood of Sulmo, aſked if it 
was certain, that Ovid was born there, and the people 
anſwering, that he certainly was, he ſaluted that town, 
and paid his acknowledgments to the genius of the 
country which had produced ſo great a Poet. He 
added, that he would willingly reſign part of his ter- 
Titories, to call to life again that man, whoſe memory 
was dearer to him than the poſſeſſion of Abruzzo. 
Urbem ſalutavit, gratiaſque genio loci egit, in quo tantus 
olim poeta genitus et, de cujus laudibus cum non pauca 

' difſeruifſet, tandem fame ejus magnitudine commotus : 
Ego, inquit, huic regioni que non parva regni Neapolitan, 
nec contemnenda pars eſt, libenter ceſſerim, fi temporibus 
meis datum efſet hunc poctam ut haberent, quem mor- 


Pontanus, v1 tum (20). TOO 

e [LEJ 1 refer ſeveral things to the place where I cen- 
Tom, i, Edit. ſure Mr Moreri.] I. His firſt fault is a miſrepetition 
Firent, 1520, in of the diſtich, in which our Poet declares, that he wi 
. do honour to his country (21). 


(21) Ovid. A- 


mor, lib. II, Mantua, Virgilio gaudet, Verona Catullo, 
Eleg, XV, ver, 


2 Pelignz (22) dicar gloria. gentis ego (23). 


Mantua, Verona, ſhare their Poets fame, 
And I my Jelf will hanour Sulmo's name. 


IM: Sulmo in 
Doe 5 
ere K | 
Me II. In the ſecond place it is a terrible barbariſm to ſay 
(23) Mzreri bas he was of the Equeſtrian family (24). III. It is not 
ero gead of ego. true, that Ovid in the ſecond elegy of the firit book 
1 de Triſtibus, ſays, that when he abas young he bore arms 
155 the cor- under Marcus Varro, in his expedition to Afia. The 
utch edition, ˖Wo verſes cited by Moreri does not imply that. They 
__* are theſe; | = 
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They would have met but with a ſorry reception from Alphonſo king df Naples DJ. 
I refer ſeveral things to the place where I cenſure Mr Moreri [E]. 


tuum pluris ipſe faciam, quam omnis Aprutii domina- 


e 
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The 


Non peto quas quoridam petii ſtudioſus Athenas, 
Oppida non Aſiæ, non mihi viſa prius. 


T feek not Athens thy known learned ſhore, 
Nor Afian towns, nor places ſeen before. 


The beſt editions put it 7072 loca wiſa privs; inſtead of 
non mihi viſa prius ; which two readings are much the 
ſame, ſo that I cannot ſee how Ciofanus, who follows 
the ſecond reading, could find in this diſtich a proof, 
that Ovid bore arms under Marcus Varro, with whom 
he went into Aſia, and being returned from thence made 
a voyage to Athens. to ſtudy there. Sub M. Varrone, 
qui cum Aſiam petiit militavit ; inde reverſus ſtudii cauſa 
Athenas je contulit. Qua de re fic lib. 1. Trift. Non 
peto quas quondam, &c. (25). Any one may fee, 


that this diſtich proves, neither that Ovid bore arms 


under Marcus Varro, nor that he went with him to 
Aſia, nor that he went to Aſia before he went to 
Athens. The Poet, praying the Gods to put an end 
to the ſtorm, repreſents to them ; among other things, 
that he was come to ſea upon an affiicting occaſion, 
to go to Scythia, and not to Greece, or any other 


place he had ſeen before. IV. It is not true, That 


(25) Hercules | 
Ciofanus, in Vis 
ta Ov. dli. 


Seneca was of opinion that he had pleaded ſome cauſes | 


at the bar. When Seneca is cited without any addi- 


tion, we take it for Seneca the Philoſopher, and with- 


out doubt Mr Moreri meant it ſo; and yet we meet 


with nothing in Seneca the Philoſopher able to prove, 
that Ovid pleaded at the bar. It is more likely to be 
found in Seneca's father; but neither is it there; for 
there we only find, that our Poet ſtudied the art of 
Oratory under Arellius Fuſcus, and declaimed very 
ſucceſsfully in his ſchool. © Hanc controverſiam me- 
mini me videre Naſonem declamare apud Rhetorem 
Arellium Fuſcum cujus auditor fuit .. . . Oratio 
ejus jam tum nihil aliud poterat videri quam ſolutum 


multas ejus ſententias in verſus ſuos tranſtulerit . . . . 
Tunc autem cum ſtuderet, habebatur bonus decla- 
mator. Hanc certe controverſiam ante Arellium 
Fuſcum declamavit, ut mihi videbatur longe ingenio- 
ſius, excepto eo quod ſine certo ordine per locos diſ- 
curreret (26). - - - - Upon this ſubject I remember to 
have heard Ovid declaim before Arellius Fuſcus the 
Rhetorician, whoſe ſcholar he was . . . . His oration 
at that time could be thought no other than poetical 
proſe. He heard Latro with ſo much care, that he 
inſerted a great many of his ſentences in his verſes. . .. 
At that time of his ſtudies, he was eſteemed a good 


before Arellius Fuſcus, in my judgment, much the moſt 
ingeniouſly, except only that he was too ſubjeft to di- 
greſſions and want of method.” Mr Moreri is pro- 
bably beholden for this fault to the abbot de Marolles 
(27), who has cited Seneca to prove, that Ovid plead- 
ed at the bar. The fact is certain; but inſtead of 
having recourſe to the pretended teſtimony of Seneca, 
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carmen. Adeo autem ſtudioſe Latronem audivit, ut 


(26) Seneca pa- 
ter, Controverſ. 


K fre IF; lib. 
ii, pag. m. 153 


Orator. Upon this ſubject it is certain he declaimed 


(27) In the Life 
of Ovid. 


he ſhould have cited Ovid himſelf, who affirms, that 


he has pleaded for people, arraigned at the tribunal 
of the Centumviri, and that being choſen arbitrator 
upon ſome law-ſuits, he decided them like a man of 
honour, | 


Nec male commiſſa eſt nobis fortuna reorum 
Uſque decem decies inſpicienda viris. 
Res quoque privatas ſtatui fine crimine judex ; 
Deque mea faſſa eſt pars quoque vita fide (28). 


Before the Decemviri Te appear d, 

And for the guilty with ſucceſt been heard. 

In private matters Te explain d the laws, 
Neor cou'd he blame his judge, who loft his cauſe. 


V. Moreri ſhould not have ſaid, ave after the wy” 
of his father he applied himſelf intirely to poetry ; for 
15 of an 3 of imat, he mentions no ſuch 
circumſtance. He only ſays, that out of deference to 
the remonſtrances of his father, he checked in his in- 
fancy his inclination to verſifying, and applied him- 
ſelf to ſuch offices as were proper for a young perſon 
of his rank (29). He takes notice (30) even of the 

5 R | death 


(28) Ovid. Triſt. 
lib, II, ver. 93. 


(29) Spe pater 
dixit ſtudium 
quid inutile ten- 
tas ? 

Mzonides nullas 
ipſe reliquit opes. 
Motus eram dic- 
tis, totoque He- 
licone relicto, 
Scribere conabar 
verba ſoluta mo- 


dis. 

Sponte ſua car- 
men numeros ve- 
niebat ad aptos. 
Et, quod tenta- 
bam ſcribere, 
verſus erat. 
Ovid. Trift. lib. 
iv, Eleg. X, 


Der. 21, 


(30) Ibid, 
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(c) In the re- 
mark [H ] of 
the article A- 
NAXAGO- 
RAS. 


(31) Ibid, 
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The fineſt of Ovid's works is his Metamorphoſis. This was the judgment of the 
author himſelf; and it was from thence that he principally expected his name would 


be immortalized. He foretold that this 


injuries of ſword, fire, thunder, and time |F}. 
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1 D. 


performance would be proof againſt the 
And that prediction has not yet 


proved falſe. The exordium, or beginning, of that poem is one of the fineſt parts 


of it. 


It is a deſcription of the Chaos, and of the manner in which the uni— 


verſe was formed out of it. Nothing can be clearer or more intelligible than that 
noble deſcription, if we confine our ſelves only to the Poet's phraſes; but if we 
examine his doctrines, we ſhall find them incoherent and contradictory; they will 


make a more frightful Chaos than that 


which he deſcribes. This gives me the 


opportunity of performing a promiſe I have made (c). I ſhall enquire whether the 
ideas of the antients who ſpoke of the Chaos were juſt; and. whether they could 


ſay that this ſtate of confuſion ſubſiſted no 


death of his eldeſt brother, as preceding his return to 
Parnaſſus; but he ſays no ſuch thing with reference 
to the death of his father. And indeed how could he 
have ſaid any ſuch thing, ſince he declares, that he 
ſoon re- imbarked in poetry, and that his father lived 
nirety years (31). VI. The emperor did not baniſh 
him 7o the province of Pontus in Aſia. He ſent him 
to Tomi an European city upon the Euxine ſea, near 
the mouths of the Danube. VII. He ſhould not have 


mentioned without cenſure the opinion of thoſe, who 


(32) Carm. xxii, 


ſay he was baniſhed for having made love to Fulia the 
daughter of Auguſtus, «whom he loved under the name of 
Corinna. This opinion is very ancient; Sidonius 
Apollinaris approves of it. | 


Et te carmina per libidinoſa 

Notum Naſo tenet, Tomoſque miſſum, 
Quondam Cæſareæ nimis puellæ 
Falſe nomine ſubditum Corinnæ (32). 


ver. 157. Savaro 


approves of this 
opinion, Not. 
ibid. & in Epiſt. 
X, lib. ii. 


(33) In Vita O- 


vidli. 


And Ovid too for wanton verſes known, 
Baniſb d to diſtant Tomi's wretched town, 
His daring love, not ſparing Cæſar's fame, 
But claſping Fulia in Corinnas name. 


But Aldus Manutius (33) has refuted it by three argu- 
ments. The firſt is, that Ovid inceſſantly repeats, that his 


_ exile was owing to two cauſes, namely, his writing amo- 


(34) See the re- 
mark [B], cita- 
tion (7), and (8). 


(35) He flattered 
bimſelf with the 
opinion of being 
the father of the 
child with which 
ſhe went, 

Et tamen aut ex 
me conceperat, 
aut ego credo, 
Eft mihi pro fac- 
to ſæpe, quod eſ- 
ſe poteſt. Ovid. 
Amor. lib. ii, E- 
leg. XIII, ver. 
2 


(36) Ovid. in A- 
mor. lib, I, E- 
leg. V, ver. 23. 


(37) Ib. lib. Iv, 
Triſt. Eleg. X, 
ver. 37. | 


rous verſes, and a fault which he does not reveal, and 
was accidental and involuntary (34). This is what cannot 
be faid of his amours with Auguſtus's daughter, which 
were carried to the pitch of enjoyment. Our Poet went 
that length with Corinna, as he tells us himſelf (35). 


Singula quid referam ? mil non laudabile vidi: 
Et nudam preſſt corpus ad uſque meum. | 
Catera quis neſcit? laſſi requievimus ambo. 


Proveniant medii fic mihi ſæpe dies (36). 


Aldus Manutius's ſecond argument is borrowed "IP 
Ovid's being very young when he ſerved his Co- 
rinna. | 


Carmina cum primum populo juvenilia legi, 
Barba reſecta mihi biſve ſemelve fuit. 

Moverat ingenium totam cantata per Urbem 
Nomine non vero dicta Corinna mihi (37). 


When firſt around my amorous verſes flew, 
My chin but once or twice the razor knew 3 
Fir by Corinna, ſo admir'd by fame, 


1 drew her beauties, but conceal d her name. 


Theſe verſes import, that Ovid was but about twenty 


years of age when he ſung his amours with his pre- 
tended Corinna. Now, when Auguſtus baniſhed him 
he was fifty years old. What probability is there that 
this emperor would be fo ſlow in diſcovering the com- 
merce of his daughter with a Poet, and in puniſhing 
him? Laſtly, Manutius obſerves, that Ovid would 
not have mentioned his Corinna in his verſes juſt now 
quoted, with ſo much nc, if ſhe had been 
the cauſe of the diſgrace, which he ſo heavily deplores. 
VIII. I do not know of any who ſay that he made his 
edareſfſes to Livia, Auguſtus's wife, and that he compoſed 
his books de Arte Amandi, for ber- They would de- 
3 | 1 


longer [G]. I ſhall make it appear, that 
| the 


ſerve to be refuted more ſeverely than Sidonius Apol- 
linaris. IX. Thoſe who ſay, that the city Tomi, 


near which he cas buried, is now called Kiour (38), (33) L. r 


are as groſcly miſtaken as thoſe who ſay it is called 
Tomiſuar. For which reaſons Mr Moreri thould not 
have mentioned theſe things, without acquainting his 
reader that they are falſe. The town of Tomi, to 


which Ovid was baniſhed, was on this fide the Danube, Life of Odd 


with reſpect to Italy (39). This does not ſuit either 
with Kiovia, which is fituated upon the Boryſthenes, 
or with Temiſwar, a city in Tranſylvania. 
Moreri relates of Ovid's tomb being found at Sabaria, 
cr Stain in Auſtria, upon the Save, is altogether alle, 
as I ſhall make it appear ſome time or other. XI. It 
was in 1540, and not in 1548, that the queen of 
Hungary thewed our Poct's pen. Iſabella Pannoniæ 
Regina circiter annum M. b. XL. Ovidii calamum ex 
argento 'Taurun, quæ eſt urbs inferioris Pannoniæ, 
oltendit Petro Angelio Bargæo, qui hoc ipſum mihi 
narravit, cum hac inſcriptione OVIDIINASONIS 
CALAMUS ; qui non multo ante id tempus ſub 
quibuſdam antiquis ruinis fuerat repertus. 
gina ipſa plurimi faciebat, & veluti rem ſacram, 
carum habebat (40). - - Iſabella, queen of Hungary, 
about the year 1540, ſhowed to Peter Angelins Bar- 
gaus, as he told me himſelf, the pen of Ovid, at Tau- 
* runum, a town of the lxwer Hungary, with this in- 
* ſcription, Ovipii Nasonis CALAuus; which had 
« been diſcovered but a little before under ſome antient 
* ruins. The queen ſet a great value on it, and cfleemed 
© it as ſome holy relic.” In the article of this queen, I 
have taken notice of her learning. | 8 

[F] He foretold that his Metamorphaſes would be proof 
againſt the injuries of favord, fire, thunder, and time.] The 
nine verſes which make the concluſion of it are tneſe. 


S TY TY Ys RY YT I * 


Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 
Cùm volet illa dies, quæ nil niſi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti ſpatium mihi finiat ævi: 
Parte tamen meliore mei ſuper alta perennis 
Aſtra ferar, nomenque erit indelebile noſtrum. 
Quaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris, 
Ore leger populi : perque omnia ſecula fama, 
Si quid habent veri vatum præſagia, vivam (41). 


Niow, 6. Riov a, 
Hofman ha: lite- 


W1je called it 


Kiour. M, 92 
Marolles 12 7% 


it Xiovia. 


X. What (39) Ne time 


gentes quas non 
bene ſubmover 
Iſter. 16. J. 


lil. ii. Ser . 


20 ſe lib. III, 
E e 6 


Eum Re- 


(40) Hercules 
Ciofanus, in Vi- 
ra Ovidii, pag. 
m. 29. 


(47) Ovid, Me- 


tim. lib. XV, in 


The work is finiſb d, which nor dreads the rage fn 


Of tempeſls, fire, or war, or waſting age; 
Come ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay; 
My nobler part, my fame, ſhall reach the ſres, 
And to late times with blooming honours riſe : 
Whate'er th' unbounded Roman power obeys, 
All times and nations ſhall record my praiſe : 
If *tis allow'd to Poets to divine, 
One half of round eternity is mine. 
W ELSTRED. 


[G] 1 fhall enquire whether the ideas of the Antients 
avho ſpoke of the Chaos were juft, and whether thiy could 
ſay, that this flate of confuſion ſub/iied no longer.] To 
proceed methodically in this taſk, I muſt firſt of all 
give you Ovid's deſcription of the Chaos; which is 
only an imitation, or rather a paraphraſe, of what he 
had met with in the writings of the antient Greeks. 


Ante 


42) 
ver.! 


(43) 


142) Ib. lib. I., 


43) Ib, ver. 21. 


Ante mare & terras, & quod tegit omnia cœlum, 
Unus erat toto naturæ vultus in orbe, 
Quem dixere Chaos; rudis indigeſtaque moles : 
Nec quicquam, nifi pondus iners, congeſtaque eodem 
Non bene junctarum diſcordia Semina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo præbebat lumina Titan, 
Nec nova creſcendo reparabat cornua Phoebe, 
Nec circumfuſo pendebat in acre tellus, 
Ponderibus librata ſuis: nec brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Quaque erat & tellus, illic & pontus, & aer. 
Sic erat inſtabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 
Lucis egens aer: nulli ſua forma manebat. 
Obſtabatque alus aliud : quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia ſiccis, 
Mollia cum duris, fine pondere habentia pondus (42). 


Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial Ball, 
And Heaw'n's high canopy, that covers all, 
One was the face of nature ; if a face : 
Rather a rude and indigeſted maſs : 
A lifeleſs lump, unfaſhion'd, and unfram'd, 
Of jarring ſeeds ; and juſtly Chaos nam'd. 
No fun was lighted up, the world to wiew 3 
No moon did yet her blunted horns reneau: 
Nor yet avas earth ſuſpended in the ſry 3 
Nor pois'd, did on her own foundations lie: 
Nor ſeas around the ſhores their arms had thrown ; 
But earth, and air, and water, were in one. 
Thus air was void of light, and earth unſtable, 
And water's dark abyſs unnawigable. 
No certain form on any was impreſt 3 | 
All avere confus'd, and each diſturb'd the reſt. 
For hot and cold were in one body f d; 
And foft with hard, and light with Zawvy mix'd. 
| | OY DryYDEN. 


' You ſee, that by the Chaos they underſtood a maſs of 


matter without form, in which the ſeeds of all parti- 


cular bodies were jumbled together in the greateſt con- 


fuſion. The air, the water, and the earth, were every 
where confounded ; the whole was at war; each part 
oppoſed each part; the cold and the heat, moiſture 
and drineſs, levity and gravity ſtruggled one with ano- 
ther, in one and the ſame body all over the vaſt extent 
of matter. Now let us fee how Ovid ſuppoſes that this 
ſtate of confuſion was diſintangled. | 


Hanc Drus, & melior litem natura diremit. 

Nam ccelo terras, & terris abſcidit undas, 

Et liquidum ſpiſſo ſecrevit ab atre cœlum. 

Quæ poſtquam evolvit, cæcoque exemit acervo, 

Diſſociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 

Ignea con vexi vis & fine pondere cceli 

Emicuit, ſummaque locum ſibi legit in arce, 
Proximus eſt aer illi levitate, locoqu. 

Denſior his tellus, elementaque grandia traxit, 

Et preſſa eſt gravitate ſui. Circumfluus humor, 
Ultima poſſedit, ſolidumque coercuit orbem. 

Sic ubi diſpoſitam, quiſquis fuit ille DRo Ru; 

Congeriem ſecuit, ſectamque in membra redegit: 

Principio terram, Sc (43). 


But GOD, or nature, while they thus contend, 
To theſe inteſtine diſeords put an end; 

Then earth from air, and ſeas from earth were driv'n, 
And groſſer air ſunk from etherial head u. 
Thus diſſembroil d, they take their proper place: 

The next of kin contiguouſly embrace; 8 
And foes are ſumder d, by a larger ſpace. 

The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, 

And took it's dwelling in the vaulted fey : 

Then air ſucceeds, in lightneſs next to fire; 

Whoſe atoms from unacti ve earth retire. 
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the ſtruggle of the four elements did not ceaſe at che time of the production 


might eaſily have perceived, 


or leſſer diſtance from the 
their gravity or levity. 


* 2 - a 
r D. 
of the 
world, 

Earth finks beneath, and draws a num'rous throng 

Of pondrous, thick, unweildy ſeeds along. 
About her coaſts, unruly waters roar ; 

And rifing, on a ridge, inſult the ſpore. 

Thus when the G O D, whatever God was he, 

Had form'd the whole, and made the parts agree, 

That no unequal portions might be found, 


He moulded earth into a ſpacious round, &c. 
DRY DER. 


Vou ſee he ſays this war of the confuſed and intangled 


elements, was determined by the authority of a Gop 
who parted them, and aſſigned to each their proper 


place ; ranking fire in the uppermoſt region, the earth 


in the lowermoſt, the air immediately below the fire, 
and the water immediately below the air; and then 
forming a bond of friendſhip and concord between the 
four elements thus ſettled in ſeparate ſtations. By conſe- 
quence the analyſis of our Poet's diſcourſe may be re- 
duced to theſe ſix propoſitions. | | 


I. Before there was a heaven, an earth, and a ſea, 


nature was one homogeneous whole (44). 


IT. This whole was only a lumpiſh maſs (45) 


in confuſion and without ſymmetry, and after a diſ- 
cordant manner. | | 

III. Heat ſtruggled with cold in the ſame body; 
moiſture and drineis had the ſame quarrel, and levity 
and gravity had no leſs. | 

IV. Gop put an end to this war by parting the 
combatants. | 


V. He aſſigned them diſtin& habitations, according 


to the gravity and levity peculiar to them. 


VI. He formed a ftri& alliance between them. 
1 ſhall give a general view of the faults to be 
met with in this doctrine of Ovid. I do not know 
whether it was ever criticized upon, or whether the 
commentators have ever examined this part of the me- 
tamorphoſis, philoſophically : but methinks they 

In the If place, that the firſt propoſition is little 
conſiſtent with the ſecond ; for if the parts of a whole 
are compoſed of contrary feeds or principles, that 
whole cannot paſs for homogeneous. | Bo 
In the IId place, that the ſecond propofition does 
not agree with the third ; for we cannot call that whole 
a meer heavy maſs, in which there is as much levity 
as gravity. 1 : 

In the IIId place, that this heavy maſs cannot be 
looked upon as inactive, pondus inert, fince contrary 


principles are blended in it without ſymmetry ; whence 


it follows, that their actual ſtruggle muſt terminate in 

the victory of one or the other. OS: 
In the IVth place, that the firſt three propoſitions 

being once true, the fourth and fifth are {uperfluous ; 


for the elementary qualities are a principle of ſufficient 
force to diſentangle the Chaos without the interven- 


tion of another cauſe, and to place the parts at a greater 
center, proportionably to 


In the Vth place, that the fourth propoſition is 
falſe upon another account; for, ſince the production 
of the heavens, of air, water, and earth, the ſtruggle of 
cold and heat, moiſture and drineſs, gravity and levity, 


1s asgreat in the ſame body as ever it could be before. 


In the VIth place, that for the reaſon laſt men- 
tioned, the fixth propoſition is falſe. | 
From whence it is manifeſt, that the deſcription of 
the Chaos, and of it's extrication, is content of pro- 
poſitions more oppoſite to one another, than the ele- 


ments were oppoſite to one another during the Chaos. 


It is needleſs to enlarge upon each of theſe falſe 
doctrines of Ovid; but there are ſome of them which 
require a pretty long illuſtration. | 

I. I ſay then, that nothing can be more abſurd 
than to ſuppoſe. a Chaos, which has been homogeneous 
during all eternity, notwithſtanding it had the elemen- 
tary qualities, both thoſe called 4/eratrices, which 
are heat, cold, moiſture, and drought ; and thoſe 
called Motrices, which are levity and gravity ; the 
former cauſing motion upwards, and the other down- 
wards. A maſs of this nature cannot be homogeneous, 
but muſt neceſſarily contain all ſorts of heterogeneity. 
Heat and cold, moiſture and drought cannot be toge- 


ther, 


(44) Unus erat 


4 ar” k „in toto naturæ vul- 
which the principles of things were heaped up together tus in obe. 
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REFUTATION 
of the doctrine of 
the Chaos, upon 
the ſupyoſition of 
its having been 
Homogeneous» 


ov 


world, as they ſuppoſe; and I ſhall ſhew, 


ther, but that their action and re- action muſt temper 
them and convert them into other qualities which 
make the form of mixed bodies : and foraſmuch as 
this temperament may ariſe, according to the innu- 
merable diverſities of combinations, the Chaos mult 


have contained an incredible number of ſpecies of 


compounds. The only way to conceive an homoge- 


neous Chaos, would be to ſay, that the a/teratrices 


qualities of the elements would modify themſelves to 
the ſame degree in all the molecule, or ſmall particles 
of matter, inſomuch that there would be all over pre- 


_ ciſely the ſame luke-warmneſs, the ſame ſoftneſs, the 


ſame ſmell, the ſame taſte, c. But this would be 
pulling down with one hand what is built with the 
other; this would be, by a contradictis in terminis, 
calling a Chaos the moſt regular work, the. moſt mar- 
vellous in it's ſymmetry, and the moſt admirably well 
proportioned, that can be conceived. I own, that 
a diverſified work ſuits better with the fancy and re- 
liſh of mankind, than what is uniform; but at the 


fame time our ideas teach us, that the harmony of 


_ contrary qualities preſerved uniformly all over the uni- 
verſe, would be a perfection as wonderful as the une- 


(46) Calor, qui 
maxime eſt acti- 
vus, minimus eſt 
in reſiſtentia; e 
contrario autem 


ſiccitas minor in 


activitate, major 
in reſiſtentia; 
frigus, quod ſe- 
cundo loco eſt ac- 
tivum, tertio eſt 
reſiſtitivum: hu- 
mor denique pe- 
nultimo loco ac- 
tivus, ſecundo 
reſiſtitivus. Ar- 
riaga, Diſputat. 
III, de Generat. 
F. xi, n. 178, 
Pag. m. 500. 


ReruTATION 
of the Chaos, up- 
on the ſuppoſition 
of it's having 
continued an in- 
finite ſpace of 
time. 


the centre, and the motion of thoſe of fire and air 


qual partition that ſucceeded to the Chaos. What 


knowledge, what power, would not that uniform har- 
mony, ſpread all over nature, require ? To put into 
each mixed body the ſame quantity of each of the four 
ingredients, would not ſuffice; ſome would require 
more, ſome leſs, according as the force of ſome 1s 

reater or leſſer for acting than for reſiſting (46) ; 
for it is well known, that the Philoſophers Parcbare 
action and re- action to the elementary qualities in a 
different degree. Upon the whole, every thing con- 
ſidered, it would be found that the cauſe which me- 
tamorphoſed the Chaos, would have taken it not out 
of a ſtate of war and confuſion, as is here ſuppoſed, 


but out of a ſtate of regularity which was the moſt 


accompliſhed thing in the world, and by which, by 
reducing the contrary forces to an Æuilibrum, kept 
them in a repoſe equivalent to peace. It is manifeſt 


therefore, if the Poets would fave the homogeneity of 


the Chaos, they muſt ſtrike out all they have added 


concerning that phantaſtical confuſion of contrary ſeeds, 
and that indigeſted mixture, and perpetual war of jar- 


ring principles. | 

II. But to wave this contradiction, we ſhall find matter 
enough to attack them in other points. We ſhall encounter 
them on that of eternity. Nothing can be more abſurd 
than to admit the mixture of the inſenſible parts of the 
four elements for an infinite time: for ſince you ſup- 
poſe in thoſe parts the activity of heat, the action and 


re- action of the four firſt qualities, and beſides that, 


the motion of the particles of earth and water towards 


towards the circumfererence, you, at the ſame time, 


_ eſtabliſh a principle, which will neceſſarily ſeparate thoſe 
four ſpecies of bodies, one from another, which will require 
for this purpoſe no more than a certain limited time. 


Do but reflect a little upon what is called the phial of 
the four elements. In that phial we put up little me- 
tallic particles, and then three liquors much per 
one than another. Shake all theſe together, and you 
will diſcern none of the four ingredients, the parts of 
each being blended one with the other ; but then let 
the phial ſtand ftill, and you will find each of them 
reſume their proper ſtations : all the metallic particles 
will meet at the bottom, thoſe of the lighteſt liquor in 
the uppermoſt ſtation ; thoſe of the liquor which is 
heavier than the laſt, and lighter than the firſt, will 
poſt themſelves in the third ; thoſe of the liquor which 
15 heavier than the two laſt, but lighter than the 


metallic particles, in the ſecond : and thus you re- 


; 1 
Fern 


cover the diſtinct ſituations which had been confounded 
by ſhaking the glaſs. In making this experiment, 
you do not need much patience; a ſhort ſpace of 
time will ſerve for recovering the repreſentation of 
the ſituation which nature has given to the four ele- 
ments in the world. Now, comparing the univerſe to 


this phial, we may conclude, that if the earth, reduced 


to powder, had mixed with the matter of the 
ſtars, with that of the air, and of water, ſo that the 
very inſenſible parts of each of thoſe elements had 
been blended 2 all of them would preſently have 
ſtrove to be diſentangled, and at the end of a certain 
prefixed time, the parts of the earth would have formed 


3 


that however they ought to have excepted 
e mankind 


a maſs, thoſe of fire another, and ſo on, in proportion to 
the gravity and levity of each ſpecies of bodies. 

We may yet make uſe of another compariſon, and 
ſuppoſe the Chaos like new wine fermenting. This is 
a ſtate of confuſion : the ſpirituous and terreſtrial par- 
ticles are jumbled together, inſomuch that neither 
ſight nor taſte can diſtinguiſ what is properly wine, 
and what is tartar or lees. This confuſion excites 
a furious ſtruggle between theſe different parts of mat- 
ter. The ſhock is ſo violent, that ſometimes the veſſel! 
is not able to ſtand it: but in two or three days, more 
or leſs, this inteſtine war ceaſes. The groſs parts diſ- 
engage themſelves, and fink by virtue of their gravity. 
The more ſubtile parts get likewiſe looſe, and evapo- 
rate (47) by their levities ; and thus the wine comes (4) wr... 
to it's natural ſtate. 'This is the very thing which find an ty. 
would have happened to the poetical Chaos. The con- ſpace in the ©ag; 
trariety of the principles confuſedly jumbled together, after the fermen- 
would have produced a violent fermentation, which, en or, 
however, at the end of a certain ſpace of time would dent proof, thar 
have cauſed the precipitation of the terreſtrial. bodies, ſeveral parts eis. 
and the exaltation of the ſpirituous part; and in a Porated thro' the 
word, the proper arrangement of each body according 3 of the 
to it's gravity and levity. So that there is nothing 
more inconſiſtent with reaſon and experience than to 
admit a Chaos of eternal duration, tho' it had compre- 
hended all the force which has appeared in nature ſince 
the formation of the world. For it ought to be well 
obſerved, that, what we call the general laws of na- 
ture, the laws of motion, the m«'Chanical principles, 
is the very ſame thing with what Ovid, and the Peri- 
patetics call heat, cold, moiſture, drought, gravity, 
and levity. They pretended, that all the force, and all 
the activity of nature, all the principles of the gene- 
ration, and alteration of bodies, were comprehended 
in the ſphere of theſe fix qualities. Since therefore 
they admitted them in the Chaos, they neceſſarily 
acknowledged in it all the ſame virtue which pro- 
duces in the world generations and corruptions, winds, 
rains, Se. | N „ 

III. From hgyce ariſes another objection of almoſt Wu Tyco it 
as much weight as the preceding ones. Ovid, and was a conſiſtent 
thoſe whoſe opinions he has paraphraſed, had recourſe, d of reaſoning 


without any neceſſity, to the miniſtry of Go p for diſ- ,, God fur wi 


_ entangling the Chaos; for they acknowledged, that it tangling che 


included all the internal force, which was capable of ſe- Chaos. 

parating the parts, and of allotting each element its pro- 

per ſituation ; what occaſion therefore had they after this 

for calling in an external cauſe ? Was not this imitating 

the bad Poets, who in their dramatical pieces introduced 

a pod upon the ſtage, to remove a very inconſide- 

rable perplexity ? To reaſon right upon the production 

of the world, we ought to conſider Gop as the author 

of matter, and as the firſt and ſole principle of mo- 

tion. If we cannot raiſe our thoughts to the idea of 

a creation, properly ſo called, we ſhall never get clear 

of all the difficulties which ſurround that ſubject; and 

to which ſoever fide we turn, we muſt affirm things to 

which our reaſon cannot reconcile itſelf: for if matter 

is ſelf-exiſtent, we cannot well conceive, that Gop ei- 

ther could, or ſhould give it motion: it would be in- 

dependent of any other thing, as to the reality of its 

exiſtence: why therefore ſhould it not have the power 

to exiſt always in the ſame place with reſpect to each 

of its parts? Why ſhould it be conſtrained to change 

its ſituation at the pleaſure of another ſubſtance? Add 

to this, that if matter had been moved by an external 

principle, it would be a ſign that its neceſſary and in- 

dependent exiſtence are ſeparate and diſtin from mo- 

tion; the reſult of which is, that its natural ſtate is 

that of reſt, and conſequently Gop could not move 

it without diſordering the nature of things, there be- 

ing nothing more ſuitable to order, than to follow the 

eternal and neceſſary inſtitution of nature. Of this I 

pe more at large in other places (48). But of all (48) See, above. 

the errors which are conſequent from that of rejecting the remark [ 

the creation, there is none, in my opinion, ſo ſmall, of the — i 

as the ſuppoſing, that if Gop is not the cauſe of the ge ear 

exiſtence of matter, he is at leaſt the firſt mover of A] of th: arti 

bodies, and in that quality the author of elementary cle IE EO. 

properties, the author of the order and form we fee CLES, h Saf 

in nature. The ſuppoſition of his being the firſt mover 99+" 

of matter, 1s a principle from whence this conſequence 

naturally flows, that he formed the heavens and the 

earth, the air and the fea, and is the architect of this 
| great 
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mankind from their general rule, ſince this is ſubject to the moſt dreadful con- 


great and marvellous edifice which we call the world. 
But if you ſtrip him of that quality, of firſt mover, 
if you affirm, that matter moved itſelf independently 
of him, and had the diverſity of forms of itſelf; that, 
with reſpect to ſome of its parts, its motion tended to 
the center, and with reſpect to others, towards the 
circumference ; that it contained particles of fire, par- 
ticles of water, particles of air, and particles of earth : 
if, with Ovid, I fay, you affirm all theſe things, you 
employ God ncedleſsly and to no purpoſe in the con- 
lruction of the world. Nature might have done very 
well without the aſſiſtance of Gop, it had ſufficient 
power to ſeparate the particles of the elements, and to 
aſſemble thoſe of the ſame claſs (49). Ariſtotle ap- 
prehended this truth very well, and had a much juſter 
notion of it than Plato, who admitted a diſorderly 
motion in the elementary matter, before the produc- 
tion of the world. Ariſtotle makes it appear, that 
this ſuppolition deftroyed itſelf, ſince unleſs we have 
recourſe to a progreſs in infinitum, motion in the 


elements muſt have been natural. If it was natural, 


ſome tended to the center, and others to the circum- 
ference ;' and conſequently ranged themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as was neceſſary for forming the world ſuch 
as it now appears: ſo that, during the time of that 
diſorderly motion, there was a world antecedent to the 
world, which is a contradiction. Theſe are his words: 
which J thought proper to produce, in order to give 
the reader an opportunity of examining more readily 
whether or not I have given their true ſenſe. Id 
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(Y I have ci- 
ted theſe words 
of Ariſtotle, a- 
OVe, Citation 
(161) of the ar- 
ticle EPICU- 
RU 


(52) We muſt 
except the ſoul 
0 Man, 


Ts Hes TauT1w H. ty Til JidTatu. 
Hoc idem accidat neceſſe eſt, & fi, ut in Timæo eſt 
ſcriptum, elementa inordinate movebantur anteà quam 
mundus ortus eſſet. Motum enim aut violentum, aut 
ſecundum naturam eſſe, neceite eſt. Quod ſi ſecundum 
naturam movebantur, mundum eſſe neceſſe eſt, ft quiſ- 
piam velit cum diligentia contemplari. Primum nan- 
que movens movere neceſſe eſt, ipſum ſecundum na- 
turam ſubiens motum, & ea, quæ moventur non vi in 
ſuis quieſcentia locis, eum, quem nunc habent ordinem 


facere: ea quidem, quæ pondus habent, ad medium: 


ea verò, quæ levitatem habent, à medio ſuopte per- 
gentia nutu. Hunc autem ordinem Mundus habet 
(50). - - - - The wery ſame thing muſt neceſſarily happen; 
even though, as it is affirmed in Ji mæus, previouſly to 
the forming of the world, the elements had been moved 
rrrecularly : for motion muſt of neceſſity be either violent 
or natural, But if they were moved according to nature, 
there muſt be a world in courſe, if any perſon of judgment 
avill confider it. For the firſt mover muſt itſelf of neceſ- 


fity move, being moved according to nature: and thoſe 


things aubich moved without force, ſettling in their 
proper places, muſt compoſe the order which they now ob- 


/erve; thoſe which are heavy towards the centre; but 


thoſe that are light from the centre. Now this is the 


very order of the preſent world. He obſerves in con- 


ſequence of this, and with a great deal of reaſon, that 
Anaxagoras who admitted no motion antecedent to 
the firſt formation of the world, had a clearer idea of 


this matter than the reſt (51). 


The modern Peripatetics, the moſt zealous for 
Evangelical Orthodoxy, could find no fault in this 
diſcourſe of Ariſtotle ; for they own, that the altera- 
tive and motive qualities of the four elements are ſuffi- 
cient for the production of all the effects of nature. 
They only introduce Gop as the preſerver of theſe 
elementary qualities, of which he is the firſt cauſe, or 
elſe make him only interpoſe his general concurrence ; 
and they agree, that excepting this they perform the 
whole, and in the quality of a ſecond cauſe, are the 
compleat principle of all generations (52). So that a 
ſcholaſtic divine would readily own, that if the four 
elements had exiſted independently of Gop, with all 
the faculties which they now enjoy, they would have 


formed of themſelves this machine of the world, and 
VOL. IV. 


fuſions 


kept it up in the ſtate wherein it now appears. He 
muſt therefore acknowledge two great faults in the 
doctrine of the Chaos: one, and indeed the principal 
is, that it takes from Gop the creation of matter, 
and the production of the qualities peculiar to fire, to 
the air, to the earth, and to the ſea : the other, is, 
that after taking this away from him, it introduces 
him without neceflity upon the ſtage of the world to 
adjult the places of the four elements. Our new Phi- 
loſophers, who have rejected the qualities and faculties 
of the Peripatetic Philoſophy, would find the ſame 
faults in Ovid's deſcription of the Chaos : for what 
they call general laws of motion, principles of me- 
chaniſm, modifications of the matter, figure, ſituation 
and order of the particles, import nothing elſe but 
that active and paſſive virtue of nature, which the Pe- 
ripatetics underſtand, under the terms of alterative 
and motive qualities of the four elements. Since there- 
fore, according to the doQrine of the Peripatetics, 
thoſe four bodies, placed according to their natural 
levity and gravity, are a principle ſufficient for all ge- 
nerations ; the Carteſians, the Gaſſendiſts, and other 
modern Philoſophers, muſt maintain, that the motion, 
ſituation, and figure of the parts of matter, are ſufficient 
for the production of all natural effects, without ex- 
cepting even the general diſpoſition which has placed 
the earth, the air, water, and ſtars, where we now ſee 
them. Thus, the true cauſe of the world, and of 
the effects produced in it, is not different from the 
cauſe which gave motion to the parts of matter, whe- 
ther it aſſigned at the ſame time to each atom a de- 
terminate figure, as the Gaſſendiſts will have it, or 
that it only gave thoſe parts, being all cubical, an im- 
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pulſe, which, by the duration of motion, reduced to 


certain laws, would afterwards make them aſſume all 
ſorts of figures, purſuant to the hypotheſis of the Car- 
teſians. Both the one and the other muſt conſequent- 
ly agree, that if matter had been ſuch before the ge- 
neration of the world, as Ovid pretends, it would have 
been capable of diſengaging itſelf from the Chaos by 
its own proper power, and to aſſume the form of the 
world, without the aſſiſtance of Gop. They muſt 
therefore charge Ovid with having committed two 
blunders ; one in ſuppoſing, that matter, without the 
aſſiſtance of the Deity, contained the ſeeds of all the 
mixt bodies, heat, motion, &c. and the other in ſay- 
ing, that without the divine interpoſition, it could 
not have brought itſelf out of its ſtate of confuſion. 
This is giving too much and too little on theſe two 


reſpective occaſions ; it is neglecting help when it is 


moſt wanted, and ſeeking it when it is not neceſſary. 

I know ſome do not approve of Des Cartes's fiction 
concerning the manner how the world might have been 
formed (53). Some ridicule it, and think it, injuri- 
ous to Gop 3 others charge it either with falſities, or 
with impoſſibilities. To the former it may be anſwer- 
ed, that they do not underſtand the ſubject, and that, 
if they did, they would own, that nothing is more 
proper to give a lofty idea of the infinite wiſdom of 
Gop, than to affirm, that out of a matter that had 
no manner of form, he could make this world in a 
certain time, by the bare preſervation of the motion 
once given, and reduced to a few ſimple and general 
laws. As to what concerns thoſe who reject the par- 
ticulars of Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as containing ſome 
things contrary to the laws of Mechanics, and the real 
ſtate of the celeſtial vortices as they have been diſco- 
vered by Aſtronomers, I ſhall only reply to them, that 
this does not hinder the main of his hypotheſis from 
being juſt and reaſonable ; and I am fully perſuaded, 
that Mr Newton *, the moſt formidable of all the ani- 
madverters upon Des Cartes, does not doubt but that 
the actual ſyſter of the world might be the production 
of a few mechanical laws, eſtabliſhed by the author 
of all things : for if you ſuppoſe bodies determined to 
move in ſtreight lines, and to tend either towards the 
center, or towards the circumference, as often as the 
reſiſtance of other bodies obliges them to a circular 
motion, you eſtabliſh a principle which will neceſſa- 
rily produce great varieties in matter; and if it does 
not form this ſyſtem, it will form another. : 

The very Epicurean hypothelis, though ſo fooliſh, 


and extravagant, affords wherewith to form a certain oN upon the E- 


world. Do but once allow them the different figures 
of atoms, with the inalienable power of moving them- 
5 8 ſelves, 


REFLEXION 
upon Des Car- 
tes's notion of 
the manner in 
which the world 
might have been 
made, 


(53) See Des 
Cartes's Princi- 
pia, Part iii, 


num. 46, & ſeqe 
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(54) The Acta 
Fruditorum, for 
1682, pag. 155, 
contain an ab- 
{tract of it, and 
obſerve, that it 
was printed at 
Paris, in 1680: 
but that was a 
new impreſſion 
for I read it in 
1678, and then 
it was no new 


book. 
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ſelves, according to the laws of gravitv, and mutual- 
ly repelling one another, and reflecting in ſuch or 
ſuch a manner, according as they ſtrike one another 
in a perpendicular or oblique direction: grant them 
but this, and you cannot deny that the fortuitous con- 
courle of thele corpuicles may form majles, contain- 
ing hard and fluid bodies, cold and heat, opacity and 
tranſparency, vortices, &c. all that can be denied 
them, is, the poſſibility of chances producing ſuch a 
ſyſtem of bodies as our world ; in which there are ſo 
many things which perſevere ſo long in their regula- 
rity, ſo many animal machines a thouſand times more 
ingenious than thoſe of human art, which neceſſarily 
require an intelligent direction. 
We ſhall examine, by the By, a notion of the Sieur 
Lami, Doctor of Phylic at Paris, who is as great a 
ſtickler for atoms, as he is an adverſary to the Peri- 
patetics, and to Des Cartes. All this appears by his 
work de Principiis rerum (54). Now this is the an- 
ſwer he gives to an objection commonly ſtarted againſt 
Epicurus's hypotheſis. The argument is built upon 
this compariſon ; by throwing letters together at a 
venture, you would never compoſe Homer's Iliad, 
therefore the caſual concourſe of atoms could never 
produce a world. He anſwers that there is a very 
wide di erence between theſe two things. Ihe Iliad 
cannot be formed but by the preciſe and determinate 
junction of a certain number of letter:; the method of 
compoling it therefore is but one, out of an infinite 


number of various ways of ranging and adjuſting let- 


ters; ſo that we muſt not think it ſtrange, that chance 
ſhould never be able to hit upon this one way among 
an infinity of others. But for making a world in ge- 
neral, this or another, there is no neceſſity that the 
atoms ſhould meet and combine in one certain, preciſe, 


determinate manner; for in what manner ſoever they 


lay hold of one another, they will neceilarily form 


55) Taken 
from the thirty- 


heaps of bodies, and conſequently a world. He does 
not ſtop here, he gives the compariſon another turn. 
Let the junction of leveral letters, ſays he, be never fo 
caſual, they will neceſſarily form ſyllables and words, 
therefore the fortuitous concourſe of atoms will neceſſa- 
rily form bodies. If you object to him, that theſe 


words, formed by chance, will have no ſignification, 


his anſwer will be that this is owing to words havin 

no other ſignification but what man is pleaſed to give 
them ; and that thence it comes, that in order to be 
ſignificative they muſt be ranged in conformity to hu- 
man inſtitution : but that the virtue of atoms being 
independent of man, they producing conliderable ff 


feats which may merit his admiration in whatſoever 


order they ſhall appear (55). There 1s no great ne- 
ceſſity of diſcuſſing all this: we may grant him part 


ninth chapter of of his pretenſion:, and yet at the ſame time deny that 


the third book of our world, 


William Lam, 
de Rerum Princi- 


Plis. 


(56) Cicero, de 
Natura Deorum, 
lib. i, cap. 
Arx, 


in which there are ſo many regular things 
tending to certain ends, can be the efect of chance. 
Obſerve, that Epicurus found himſelf obliged to own 


one inſtance of c ance, at leaſt as wonderful as the Iliad 


would be, if produced by the fortuitous concourſe of 
certain letters. He aſſigned to the gods the figure of 
man, and believed them to be eternal : So that he was 


under a neceſſity of owning, that the fortuitous con- 


courſe of atoms, by which the firſt men were compoſ- 
ed, was an exact copy of a certain determinate and 
ſingle original, namely, the figure of the gods. Let 
us ſee what Cicero ſays on this head : © Hoc dico, non 
ab hominibus forme figuram perveniſſe ad Deos: 
Dii enim ſemper fuerunt, & nati nunquam ſunt, ſi- 
* quidem æterni ſunt futuri. At homines nati : ante 
* igitur humana forma, quam homines ea qua erant 
*. forma Dit immortales. Non ergo illorum humana 
forma, ſed noftra divina dicenda eft. Verum hoc 


quidem, ut voletis : illud quæro, quæ fuerit tanta 


fortuna, (nihil enim ratione in rerum natura factum 
« eſſe vultis) ſed tamen quis iſte tantus caſus, unde 
tam felix concurſus atomorum, ut repentè homines 
« Deorum forma naſcerentur? Semina Deorum - deci- 
« difle de cœlo putamus in terras, & fic homines pa- 
© trum ſimiles extitifle ? vellem diceretis: Deorum 
cognationem agnoſcerem non invitus. Nihil tale di- 
© citis: ſed caſu eſſe factum ur Deorum ſimiles eſſe- 
mus (56). - - - - This I affirm, that the gods could not 
receive their form from that of men : for the gods al- 
ways exiſted, and newer were born, their duration be- 
ing eternal. But men are born: therefore before men 
had their human form, the immortal gods muſt have 
had their form ſuppoſing it were the ſame. Therefore 
their _-_ ought nat to be fliled human, but ours divine. 
But be this as you will ; 1 aſk this queſtion, by what 


_ 0-0 


1 


particular fortune, (for you allow reaſom no ſhare in 
* the production of the univerſe) from what ſtrange 
chance, and lucky concourſe of atoms could it happen, 
* that men ſhould all of a ſudden be born in the fame 
form as the gods? Are we to ſuppoſe that the feed of 
the gods fell from heaven upon earth, and ſo men came 
« to be like their fathers? I ſhould be glad you would 
allow me this: for I fhould be proud to acknowled:e 
this relation. But inſtead of making this ſuppoſition ; 
jou will hawe it that we are like the gods by meer ac- 
cident. This relemvlance between the Gods and 
men, formed thus by chance, is more ſurpriſing and 
wonderful, than it would be tov ſee a child, by run- 
ning a pencil upon a piece of paper, according to 
its little whims, draw a picture of Czar, as good and 


c 


as like, as the belt that ever Michacl Angelo could 


draw of Czfar. 

IV. The laſt obſervation which remains to be illu- 
ſtrated, relates to what Ovid ſays, that the war of the 
four elements having been continual in the Chaos, 
was terminated by the authority of Gop who formed 
the world. Does not this imply, that ever ſince that 
time the elements have been at peace with one ano- 


ther? And is not this a pretenſion very ill founded 


and contradicted by experience? Has war ever ceaſed 


between heat and cold, moiiture and dryneſs, levity and 


gravity, fire and water, Sc.? Since Ovid complied 
with the hypotheſis of the four elements, he ought to 
have known, that the antipathy of their qualities 
never dies, and that they never agree either by peace 
or truce, not even when they compoſe a temperament 
of mixt bodies. They never enter into- ſuch compo- 
ſitions, but aiter a ſtruggle where they have reciprocal- 
ly difabled one another ; and if their quarrel happens 
to be interrupted for ſome moments, it is becauſe the 
reſiſtance of the one is preciſely equal to the activity 
of the others. When they can do no more, they take 


breath again; but are always ready to harraſs and de- 


{troy one another, as ſoon as their ſtrength permits. 
The æquilibrium cannot laſt long; for every minute 
there comes ſome aſſiſtance to one or to the other; and 
of neceſſity the one muſt loſe what the other gains. 
So that Ovid muſt have ſeen that ftill, as well as at 
the time of the Chaos, their war extended through- 


out, and in the ſmalleſt receſſes of the ſame mixed 
bodies: 


- = - - Corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia ficcis, 
Mollia cum duris, fine pondere habentia pondus (57). 


Internal war thro ev'ry maſs exiſts. 

The cold and hot, the dry and humid fight, 

The foft and hard, the heawy and the light. 
» EE | SEWELL. 


The laws of this engagement, are, that the weakeſt 
may be entirely ruined, according to the full extent 
of the power of the ſtrongeſt. Neither clemency nor 
pity have there any place; there is no hearkening to 
any propoſals of accommodation. 'This inteſtine war 
makes way for the diſſolution of the compound, and 
ſooner or later compaſies that end. Living bodies 
are more expoſed to it than others, and would quickly 


link under it, if nature did not furniſh them with 


recruits ; but at laſt the conflict of natural heat, and 
radical moiſture proves mortal to them. The power 
of time, which conſumes every thing, and which Ovid 
deſcribes ſo well in the fifteenth book of his Metamor- 


phoſis, has no other foundation, but the conflict of 
bodies. 


Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidioſa vetuſtas, 
Omnia deſtruitis, vitiataque dentibus ævi 
Paulatim lenta conſumitis omnia morte (5 8). 


All things at laſt ſhall fink beneath the rage, 


Of flow devouring time, and envious age. 


Our Poet in making this deſcription, had forgot what 
he had advanced in the chapter of the Chaos. We 
need only compare the beginning of his work with 
the end of it, to prove him guilty of contradiction. 
In the firſt book he affirms, that a ſtop was put to 
the diſcord of the elements ; and in the fifteenth he 
tells us they deſtroy one another by turns, and that no- 
thing perſeveres in the ſame tate. bs 
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of the doctrine of 
Ovid, ſo far as 
it ſuppoſes the 
War of the four 
elements, to 
have ceaſed when 
the Chaos was 
cleared. 


(57) Ovid, Me. 
dam. Lb, , V<Ts 
18. 


(58) Ovid. Me: 
tam. lib. XV, 
ver. 234 


(60) Ib, 1 
244+ 


(61) It 
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_ thoſe, 


P.2ined 
tion an 
tion by 
lities 0 
ments, 


(62) 1 


I, ver, 


(63) \ 
ne1d, | 
ver, 6 


5 14. 


Hzc quoque non perſtant, quæ nos elementa voca- 
mus (50). 


Omnia fiunt 
Ex ipſis, & in ipſa cadunt : reſolutaque tellus 
In liquidas rareſcit aquas; tenuatus in auras 
Aeraque humor abit ; dempto quoque pondere rurſus 
In ſuperos aer tenuiſſimus emicat ignes. 
Inde retro redeunt, idemque retexitur ordo: 
Ignis enim denſum ſpiſſatus in aëre tranſit; 
Hic in aquas; tellus glomerata cogitur unda. 
Nec ſpecies ſua cuique manet; rerumque novatrix 
Ex aliis alias reparat natura figuras (60). 


Nor do thoſe things which elements ave name, 


Perſiſt immutable, and ſtill the ſame. 


| From theſe a being is beſtow'd to all, 
And into theſe again the whole muſt fall. 
By rartfaction, earth to water flows ; 
Vapours, refin'd from water, air compoſe 3 
The airy particles ſublim'd, acquire | 
The higheſt rank, and brighten into fire. 
Nor do they long in thoſe new ſhapes remain; 
But in like order return back again. 
For by condenſing fire to air give's birth ; 
Air melts to water ; water ſinks to earth. 
Thus nature loves thro different forms to range; 
Aud waries all her works with endleſs change. 


He afterwards produces ſeveral inſtances of the con- 


queſt made by the water over the earth, and by the 


(61) It cannot 
be ſaid, in excuſe 
for this contra- 
diction, that 
theſe ſentiments 
are here expreſ- 
ſed in the per ſon 
of the Philoſo- 
pher Pythagoras; 
for moſt of the 
things he makes 
him ſpeak, are 
either narrations, 
or opinions, a- 
greeable to the 
hypotheſis of 

_ thoſe, who ex- 
p.ained genera- 
tion and corrup- 
tion by the qua- 
lities of the ele- 
ments. 


(52) | Fr lib, 


earth over the water, Sc. Where is this pacification 


then, which he was ſo full of, in his firſt book ? See 
the margin (61). | 
Nay, though he had not contradicted himſelf, we 
might cenſure him with a great deal of reaſon ; for 
the world being a Rage of viciſſitudes, nothing could 
be more improper than to give peace to the four ele- 
ments; and the ceſſation of the Chaos ſhould be ſo 
far from putting an end to their quarrels, that, on the 
contrary, it ſhould have ſet them one againſt another, 
if they had been in mutual peace during the Chaos. It 1s 
by their conflict that nature becomes fruitful ; their con- 
cord would keep her barren, and without the impla- 
cable war which they make againſt one another, wher- 
ever they meet, we ſhould have no generations. 'The 


production of one thing, is always the deſtruction of 
another. | | | 


Nam quodcunque ſuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuo hoc mors eſt illius quod fuit ante (62). 


For when things change, and keep their form no more, 


Dis is the death of what they were before. 


© Generatio unius eft corruptio alterius. This is a philoſo- 


„ver. 671, 
He⸗ (63) Virgil. E. 
, neid. lib, IV, 


phical axiom. . So that Ovid ſhoald have pre- ſuppoſed, 
that the god, who allotted diſtinct ſtations to the four 
elements, enjoyned them to fight without quarter, and 
to act the part of ambitious conquerors, who leave 
no ftone unturned to invade the poſſeſſions of their 


neighbours. 'The orders given them ſhould have been 
like Dido's wiſh. | 


Nunc, olim, quocunque dabunt ſe tempore vires, 
Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis, pugnent ipſique nepotes (63). 


Our arms, our ſeas, our ſhores, oppos'd to theirs, 


And the ſame hate deſcend on all our heirs. 
DRYDEN. 


And in effect, they act juſt as if they had received ſuch 
orders, and as if they were inſpired with the warmeſt 
paſſion to put them in full execution. Cold enlarges 
its ſphere as much as ever it can, and there deſtroys 
its enemy : heat does the like ; and theſe two quali- 
ties are by turns maſter of the field, the one in winter, 
and the other in ſummer : they imitate thoſe victorious 


FY 


armies, which after gaining a decifive battle, conſtrain 
their enemy to fly to his citadels, and purſuing him 
thither, lay ſiege to him, and reduce him to extre- 
mity. In the ſummer, cold flies to caverns and ſub- 


terraneous cavities; and to prevent being entirely de- 


ſtroyed, redoubles the efforts of its reſiſtance, and for- 
tifies itſelf in the beſt manner it can, by the virtue 
called Antiperiſtaſis: and in winter heat takes the 
ſame courſe. 'The elementary Philoſophers, who thus 
explain the effects of nature, tell us, that each qua- 
lity ſtrives in ſuch a manner to vanquiſh the ſubjects 


it attacks, that, not ſatisfied with making them its 


vaſſals, and ordering them to wear its livery, it endea- 


vours to tranſmute them into its own ſtate ; omne agens, 


ſay they, intendit ſibi afſimilare paſſum - - - every agent 
endeavours to aſſimilate to itſelf that which it works upon. 
Can one meet with a more hoftile, and more ambitious, 
animolity than this? Empedocles was miſtaken in an- 
nexing to the four elements amity and enmity, the one 
for union, and the other for difunion (64). We agree 
with him, that the union and diſunion of parts are 
highly neceſſary for the productions of nature; but 
it is certain, that amity has no hand in them: the ſole 
diſcord, the ſole antipathy of the elements aſſembles 


bodies in one place, and diſperſes them in another. 


Theſe two qualities of Empedocles can be attributed 
at moſt but to living bodies; but air and fire, water 


and earth, have no other attendant, except enmity. 


Living bodies act very conformably to the order which 
Ovid ſhould have ſuppoſed to be given, by the author 
of the diſentangling of the Chaos, wiz. that of mu- 
tual deſtruction ; for it is literally true, that they ſub- 
ſiſt only by deſtruction : every thing which ſerves for 
the ſupport of their life, loſes its form, and changes 
its ſtate and ſpecies. Vegetables deſtroy the conſtitu- 
tion and qualities of all the juices they can attract: 
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(64) See Ariſto- 
tle, book viii, of 
his Phyſics, 
chap. i, and Dio- 
genes Laertius, 
lib. viii, num. 
76, & 161 Al- 
dobrandi nus, & 


Mena E78. 


and animals commit the ſame ravage upon every thing 


which ſerves them for food. Ihey eat up one an- 
other, and there are ſeveral kinds of beaſts which 
make war upon one another, tor no other end but to 


devour ſuch of their enemies as they ſhall happen 


to kill. In ſome countries men follow the fame 
courle, and every where they are great deſtroyers. I 
take no notice here of the {laughter ariſing from am- 
bition, avarice, or cruelty, or from ſuch other paſſions 


as are the cauſes of war: I ſpeak only of the effects 


of the care taken to feed the body. In this regard, 


man is ſuch a ruining, deftroying, principle, that in 
caſe all other animals deſtroyed as much in proportion, 
the earth would not be able to furniſh them with 
proviſions. When we ſee in the ſtreets and markets 
of great cities, ſuch a prodigious multitude of herbs 
and fruits, and of an infinite number of other things 
allotted for the food of the inhabitants, would not 


one be ready to ſay, here is proviſion for a week? 


would one imagine, that this ſhew is to be renewed 
every day? Would one believe, that ſo {mall an open- 
ing as the human mouth, were a gulf, an abyſs, large 
enough to ſwallow up all that in a little time? No- 


Saint-Evremoniana lately publiſhed, I met with theſe 
Words (65) : it zs ſaid, that at Paris there is four thou- 
ſand people who fell oyſters, and that fifteen hundred large 
oxen, and above fixteen thouſand ſheep, calves, or hogs, 
beſides a prodigious quantity of poultry, and wild foxvls, 
are conſumed every day. Judge what may be the caſe 
in thoſe countries, where they feed more upon fleſh, 
and are greater eaters. 


Such being therefore the condition of nature, that 


beings are produced and preſerved by the deitruction 
of one another, our Poet ſhould not have affirmed, 
that the war of the elements was pacified when the 
world began, and the Chaos ended (66). It was enough 
to have ſaid, that the fituation and power of the 
combatants were regulated and ballanced in ſuch a man- 
ner, that their continual hoſtilities ſhould not pro- 
duce the deſtruction of the work; but only the vi- 
ciſſitudes that are its ornaments, per queſto variar na- 
tura é bella, - - - - - nature is beautiful by this variety, 
as the Italians ſay. Some perhaps will imagine, that 
the war, not ceaſing upon the regulation of theſe 
principles, it was not ſo much a ceſſation of the Chaos, 
as a rough draught of the diſentanglement ; and that 
after this rough draught, that is, the world we live 
in, ſhall have continued a certain number of ages, it 
will be ſucceeded by a much finer world ; from which 
diſcord will be baniſhed. And they will pretend, 
perhaps, that St Paul (67) confirms this opinion, in 


ſaying, that all creatures groan for their deliverance 


thing but experience could make us believe it. In the 


(65) Pag. 293, 
of the Dutch E- 
dit, in 1701. 


(66) See in the 
13th Tome of 
the Bibliothegue 
Unwverſelle, pag. 
23, a remark in 
oppoſition to 
what Gregory 
Nazianzen faid 
in his 12th ora- 
tion, that the 
univerſe is main- 


tained by peace. 


(67) Epiſtle to 
the Romans, 
chap. viii, ver. 
19, & ſeq, 

This is a paſſage 
which puzzles 
the commenta- 
tors very much. 


from 
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fuſions and contrarieties which could poſſibly have been in the Chaos [H]. They muſt 


from the ſtate of vanity and corruption in which they 
find themſelves. But let them ſay what they pleaſe, I 
ſhall not amuſe myſelf with the examination of their 
notions. 

It is to be obſerved, that from the mechanical princi- 
ples, by which the new Philoſophers explain the e:!ects 
of nature, it is eaft er to comprehend the perpetual war 
of bodies, than from the Philoſophy of the four ele- 
ments. For all the action of the ſix elementary qua- 
lities, being nothing elſe, according to the new Phi- 
loſophy, but local motion, it is manifeſt each body 
attacks every thing it meets, and that the parts of mat- 
ter tend only to ſhock, break, and compreſs, one an- 
other, according to all the rigour of the laws of ſu- 
perior powers. | | | 

[H] they ought to have excepted mankind from the 
general rule, fince it is ſulject to the moſt dreadful con- 
fufrons . . . which could poſſibly have been in the Chaos. ] 
But if we ſet aſide the arguments produced in the 
foregoing remark, and grant that Ovid might affirm, 
generally ſpeaking, that the creatures were releaſed 
from the Chaos, yet we might ſtill be allowed to ſay, 


that he could not in particular include man within 


that favour. I here only conſider the views we may 
have when deſtitute of the light of revelation. In 
this ſtate, who can forbear thinking that the . hor- 
rors of the Chaos ftill ſubſiſt with regard to man ? 
For, not mentioning the perpetual conflict of the ele- 


mentary qualities, which reigns ſomething more in 


his machine than in moſt other material beings, what 


(63) Touching 
the complaints 
made againſt rea- 
fon : ſee the 
New Letters a- 
gainſt Maim- 


bourg, pag. 755, 


& ſeq z and be- 
low, in the re- 
mark [E] of 
the article 
PAULICIANS, 
ſome paſſages of 
Cicero. 


(69) Madam des 
Houlieres, Idylle 
on the Sheep, 


Pag. 32, 33, 


Edit. de Amſter- | 


dam 1694. 


(70) The ſame, 
in the Idylle on 
the Brook, pag. 
119, 120, 


war is there not between his ſoul and his body, be- 
tween his reaſon and his ſenſes, between his ſenſi— 
tive and his reaſonable ſoul ? reaſon ought to calm this 
diſorder, and pacify theſe inteſtine jars; but it is 
both judge and party, and its decrees are not exe- 
cuted ; but only increaſe the miſchief (68). This is 


what obliged one of the moſt ſolid and moſt ſhining 


genius's of the X V Lth Century, to prefer the condi- 
tion of ſheep before that of men. Read what fol- 
lows. | 


Cependant nous avons la raiſon pour partage, 
Et vous en ignorez Puſage. 
Innocens animaux n'en ſoiez point jaloux, 
| Ce neſt pas un grand avantage. 
Cette fiere raiſon dont on fait tant de bruit 
Contre les paſſions n'eſt pas un ſeur remede, 
Un peu de vin la trouble, un enfant la ſeduit, 
Et dechirer un cœur qui l' appelle a fon aide, 
Eſt tout Veffet qu'elle produit. | 
Toũjours impuiſſante & ſevere 
Elle s'opoſe à tout, & ne ſurmonte rien. 
Sous la garde de votre chien 
Vous devez beaucoup moins redouter la colere 
Des loups cruels & raviſſans, 
Que ſous Vautorite d'une telle chimere 
Nous ne devons craindre nos ſens (69). 


Though abe have reaſons talent, wwhich you want, 
Sheep need not envy men that uſeleſs grant. 

Proud reaſon, tho". it makes ſo great a noiſe, 

Is far from being paſſion's counterpoiſe. 

It yields to wine, is by a child betray d, 

And only breaks the heart, which ſeeks its aid, 
Reaſon for ever impotent, and ſour, | 
Fights every thing, yet nothing can oerpou”r. 
Againſt the wolves your dogs a ſure defence, 
While our grand guard leaves us a prey to ſenſe. 


This is what we meet with in the poems of Madam 
des Houlieres. We there likewiſe find, that the 
condition of inanimate creatures ſeemed to her to be 
preferable to ours. See what ſhe ſays, addreſſing her- 
{elf to a brook (70). 


Avec tant de bonheur d' od vient votre murmure ? 
| Helas votre ſort eſt fi doux ! ; 


Taiſez-vous rui ſeau, Ceſt a nous 
A nous plaindre de la nature. 


Qui ne traine apres ſoi le trouble, de douleur, 


La foibleſſe de I homme & fa malignite, 


No drop of friendſhip does bife's channel yield. 
What merit, peaceful waters, can you claim, 
Thus to be happier than the human frame. 


The Deity is no where to be found. 


The verſes I am going to quote furniſh us with a freſh 
proof of the Chaos, in which mankind remained : 
the two moſt oppoſite things in the world, light and 
darkneſs, continue in man ; in him they follow one an- 
other, and tread upon one another's heels: the les 
he knows, the more he thinks he knows : and the more 
he really knows, the more he is ſenſible of his own 
ignorance, the more he is in danger of miſtaking his 
right road. Now, can any thing be the ſubject, or 
the ſtage of a more capricious conflict ? 


be 


De tant de paſſions que nourrit notre cœur 
Aprennez qu'il n'en eſt pas une 


Le repentir, ou l'infortune. 
Elles dechirent nuit & jour 
Les cœurs dont elles ſont maitreſles. 
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De toutes ſortes d'unions 
Que notre vie eſt eloignee ! 
De trahiſons, d'horreurs, & de diſſenſions 


Elle eſt toujours accompagnee. 
Quavez-vous merite, ruiſſeau tranquill & doux, 
Pour etre mieux traite que nous: 


mm 


Enfin dans cet horrible gouffre 
De miſere & de vanite 
Je me perds; & plus jenviſage 


Et moins de la divinite 
En lui je reconnois l'image. 


O happy brook, why murmur you in vain ! 
Compoſe your ſtream, and let mankind complain. 
The human heart a thouſand paſſions feeds, 
White each to forrow or misfortune leads. 

Both day and night in turns they tyrannize, 
And foon deſtroy the ſpring from whence they riſe. 


With treafons, horrors, and difſentions fil d, 


ol — . 


In this dire gulph of vanity and woe, 
1 loſe myſelf in ex*ry flep T go : 


And while in man, follies and crimes abound, 


o > * 


Que Teſprit de Phomme eſt borne ! 
Quelque tems qu'il donne à l'étude, 
Quelque penetrant qu'il ſoit ne, 

II ne fait rien a fond, rien avec certitude : 


De tenebres pour lui tout eſt environne ; 

La lumiere qui vient du ſavoir le plus rare 

N'eſt qu'un fatal eclair, qu'n ardent qui Vegare. 

Bien plus que Vignorance elle eſt à redouter. 
Longues erreurs qu'elle a fait naitre 

Vous ne prouvez que trop que chercher a connoitre 
Ne'ſt ſouvent qu'aprendre à douter (71). (71) The fame, 

in the K ert, 

diverſes, Pag. 

94, 95 


How very narrow is the human mind? 

The fineſt parts, in ſtudy long confin'd, 

Can yet in ſcience boaſt no certain ground, 
Such clouds and darkneſs ev'ry where abound. 
Learning's beſt light, is but a fatal ray, 
An ignis fatuus form'd to lead aſtray. 
Better had we in ignorance remain, 

Than trace her errors in an endleſs train; 
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(72) Buſh Nabe“ 
tin, Letter XXX 
of the fourth 
part, Pag. 53, © 
the Dutch edi- 
tion. 


13) Balzac, Diſ- 
ſertation to the 
reverend Father, 
Dom Andrew de 
St Denis, a Di- 
vine, of the con- 
gregation of the 
Feuillants, at 
the end of his 
Socrate Chre- 
tien, pag. m. 
1937 194. 


(74) See pag. 
1755 S ſeq. of 
the Bibliotheque 
Francoiſe, 


(75 Eſprit, Pre- 
face to his book 
of the Deceitful- 
neſs of human 
Virtues, 
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Theſe prove that all due gain by the purſuit, 
IL often only learning how. to doubt. 


I ſhould never have done, if I ſhould reſolve to collect 
every fine obſervation that has been made on the contra 
riety of ingredients in the human compoſition. The count 
de Buſſi Rabutin tells us, that upon this head he al- 
ways remembers what Father Senault faid ; that the 
© ſoul and body are very cloſely connected, and yet 
always at variance: and that, in a word, they are two 
enemies who cannot part, and two friends who 
cannot agree. Nothing can be expreſſed better 
or with greater truth (72).” There 1s a greater free- 
dom or vivacity, but not more ſtrong ſenſe, though 
indeed there is a great deal, in this paſſage of Balzac: 
but who do you think, good rewerend father, was the 
author of theſe words? We are a compoſition of two 
enemies who never agree: the ſublime part of our 
«* ſoul is always at war with the inferior part. Let us 
add farther, that MAN IS MADE OF A GOD AND 
© A BEAST, TIED TOGETHER. you gueſs the author 
© of theſe four lines, I ſhall ew you as great a Magus, 
as thoſe who foretold the birth of king Sapores (73). 
There are ſome excellent things upon this ſubje&, in 
two harangues of Gregory Palamas, archbiſhop of 
Theſſalonica in the XIV th century. They are written 
by way of dialogue, with pleadings, and a definitive ſen- 
tence; the ſoul accuſing the body, and the body on the o- 
ther hand making it's defence, not purely by denying but 
colouring the fact, upon which is pronounced the ſentence of 


the judges. I uſe the words of Claudius Eſpenczus, Who 


made a French tranſlation of theſe two declamations 
and publiſhed it at Paris in 8vo, in 1570. Du Verdier 


Vau Privas quotes ſome paſſages out of it (74). I ſhall 


here preſent you with a long paſſage, in which there are 


ſome very good things and alſo ſome faults. © The Phi- 


© Joſophers. . . . were unacquainted with the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſprings which put the heart of man in 
motion, and had no knowledge, no ſuſpicion of the 
* ſtrange change wrought upon him, by which his 
« reaſon became a ſlave to his paſſions. . . . It is true 
© they are excuſable for not knowing the cauſe of this 
change in man, but they can plead no excuſe for not 
« perceiving the change itſelf : for, tho ſome perſons, 
* who live without thinking and reflexion are pardo- 
© nable, for not knowing what paſſes within themſelves, 
© it is inconceivable that the curious obſervers of na- 
© ture, men who uſe their utmoſt application to ſtudy 
© and know themſelves, ſhould not have obſerved, 
that man is not at preſent governed and conducted by 
© reaſon. In effect, how can we conceive that diſcern- 
ing perſons ſhould not have diſcovered, by their 
knowledge and their own experience, that reaſon, 
« with all it's power and application, is not able to de- 
ſtroy one paſſion which is rooted in the heart of man, 
© neither by the help of any number of years, nor by 
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the influence of any examples, nor by the fear of any 
evil; and that they ſnould not have perceived what 
the dulleſt perſons ſee and are ſenſible of? A ſmall 
meaſure of attention therefore to what they experien- 


ced in themſelves, might have been ſufficient to inform 


them of the ſtate of reaſon, to convince them of their 
weakneſs, and to make them apprehend, that 
man who was once ſeated in the moſt elevated part of 
the ſoul, who inhabited that ſerene and luminous re- 
gion, from whence he ſaw and regulated himſelf 
within and without, is now in his preſent ſtate, plung- 
ed into ſenſe, the pleaſures of which he purſues, as 
if he was born for them. By the ſame means they 
might have perceived, that, though reaſon has loſt 
the power it had in man, yet it's light is not quite 
extinguiſhed, but ſome gl immerings are left ſufficient 
to point out his duty (75) The author who ſpeaks 
after this manner, is Mr Eſprit, in a piece he publiſh- 
ed in 1678. All he obſerves upon the weakneſs and 
ſlavery of reaſon is very true ; but he is in the wron 
in charging the Philoſophers in general with the be- 
ing ſtrangers to that ſervitude, and entertaining no ſuſ- 
Picion of the cauſes of it ; for undoubtedly ſeveral Hea- 
thens had a notion of this matter which he ſuppoſes 
they had not. I know very well, that the Stoics 
you! too pompouſly of the empire of reaſon, and 
that the idea of their wiſe-man warmed their imagi- 
nation to ſuch a pitch, that they let ſome things drop 
which might well ſeem extravagant, not in ſuppoſing, , 
that if reſcued from paſſions, he would conſtantly and 
invariably obſerve the laws of order and goodneſs, but 
in ſuppoſing that it was poſſible for men to extirpate 


all vicious paſſions, This was their grand error; it 
VOL. IV. 
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was here they betrayed their ignorance of the Nate of 

mankind. The other part of their doctrine was 

rational, namely, that if 1 man had once ſubdued and 

extirpated his paſſions, he would find no difficulty 

in practiſing virtue, and attaining to perfection (76). (76) Ser the New 

However, Mr Eſprit ſhould have confined his cenſures Letters againft 

to them, and not have given them ſo large an extent Maimbourg, 

as he has done. Who told him that the Philoſophers Pag. 758. 

did not know that the ſoul of man is plunged in ſenſe? 

Does Cicero ſeem ignorant of this, in thoſe words of 

the third Book of his Republic, Which St Auguſtin 

has preſerved to us, and which contain ſo lively a de- 

ſcription of the ſlavery of the ſoul under the empire of 

the paſſions. Homo non ut à matre, ſed ut à no- 

verca natura editus eſt in vitam, corpore nudo, & 

* fragili, & infirmo, animo autem anxio ad moleſtias, 

* humili ad timores, molli ad labores, prono ad libi- 

* dines, in quo tamen ineſſet tamquam oBRUTUs 

* quidam divinus ignis ingenii, & mentis (77), - - - (77) See the 

Man is brought into the world by nature, not as a Fragments of 

* mother, but as a ſtep mother, avith a body naked, Cicero, collected 

c 1 b . . by Andreas Pa- 

weak, and infirm, but with a mind fowered by uneaſi- tilcius pag. m. 

* neſs, aabed by fear, averſe to labour, and inclined to 79, He quotes 

* luſt, in which however appears, as it were, STIFLED, this, as taken 

* a certain divine ray of reaſon and underſtanding. from St Augul- 
, ö | Os tin, lib. iv, con- 

Had this author no #nowleage, no ſuſpicion of the ſtrange of i 

change wrought upon man, by which his reaſon became en- 4 

flawed to the paſſions? What then is the meaning of the 

words preſerved to us by the ſame St Auguſtin, in 

which Cicero ſeems to approve of the antient 

Pagan, who believed, that the birth of man was a 

puniſhment for ſome fin, committed in another 

life (78). Does he not applaud a thought which he (78) See the re- 

had met with in Ariſtotle, that the union of the ſoul mark [R] in 

with the body was a puniſhment like that made uſe of the article 

by ſome antient robbers, who tied living bodies to ee 

dead corps, mouth to mouth, belly to belly, and ſo | 

on in other parts (79)? Was not this owning, that (79) Compare 

the ſoul is, by fin, reduced to the miſerable con- citat- (68) of the 

dition which it experiences in the body? Was article LEO 3, 
; ; g where I quote a 

not this conſidering fin as the cauſe which had de- paſfage from 

graded the ſoul from it's natural ſtate, and primitive Virgil. 

nobility ? Let us recite this fine paſſage of Cicero. 

Ex quibus humane wite erroribus, & erumnis fit, ut 

interdum wveteres illi five vates, five in ſacris, initiiſque 

tradendis diving mentis interpretes, qui nos ob aliqua 

ſcelera ſuſcepta in vita ſuperiore, pænarum Inendarum 

cauſſa natos efſe dixerunt, aliguid vidiſſe videantur; 

verumque fit illud, quod eft apud Ariftotelem, fimili non 

affetos e ſupplicio, atgue eos, qui quondam, cum in 

predonum Etruſcorum manus incidiſſent, crudelitate exco- 

gitata _necabantur : quorum corpora viva cum mortuis, 

aawerſa adverſis accommodata, quam aptiſſime colliga- 

bantur : ita noſtros animos cum corporibus copulatos, ut | 

vivos cum mortuis efſe conjunctos (80). In fine, I do (80) Cicero, in 

not conceive how Mr Eſprit comes to affirm, that the Hortenſio, apud 

Philoſphers were ignorant that the power of reaſon is PIRIE, 3 

loſt, and yet it's light preſerved. Had not Euripides, 8 _ 

the dramatic Philoſopher, ſaid, that after meditating a Fragments colle- 

long time upon the corruption of men, he found that Red by Andreas 

it was not owing to the frame of their underſtanding Patricius, fag. 

that they ſinned, but to their ſwerving from what is 3. 

good, at the ſame time that they very well know it, 

ſome through idleneſs, others through the love of vo- 


luptuouſneſs? He puts theſe fine maxims in Phædra's 
mouth. | 
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Jam ſzpe mecum alias noctis in longo tempore 

Cogitavi, quomodo corrupta fit hominum vita. 

Et mihi videntur non ſecundum animi naturam : at 

præter eam 

Deterius facere. eſt enim recta rerum cognitio 

Multis. Sed fic ſpectanda ſunt hæc. 

Bona quidem tenemus, & novimus : 

. Sed non facimus : alii quidem propter ignaviam, 
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($1) Euripides, 
in Hippolyto, 


Ver. 375, Page 
m. 359. Note, 


that Farnaby, in 


Ovid. Metam. * 
lib. viz, ver. 11, 
falſly quotes this 
from Euripides's 
Medea. 


(82 Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib. VII, | 
ver. 9. 


(83) 1d. ib. ver. 
1 . 


(84) She owns 
in Euripides, 
that ſhe knows 
very well what 
cri mes the is go- 
ing to commit; 
but that her paſ- 
ſions prevails 
over her know- 
| ledge. 
Ka) uv 
uv oa TAY” 
c uu, 
Oude Iz up- 
owv THv £Av 
BBASvmaruay» 
Et intelligo qui- 
dem qualia int 
ea mala, gue 
ſum auſura. 
Sed ira eſt poten- 
tior meis conſiliis. 
I plain enough 
perceive the ill; 
But paſſion over- 
rules my will. 
Euripid, in Me- 
dea, ver. 1078, 
Pag. 319. 
(85) See the re- 
mark [T] of 
the article HE- 
LENA. 


be very weak who take a certain poem 


Alii vero anteponentes voluptatem honeſto, 
Aliam aliquam (8 1). 


Of have T ſpent the tedious night to know, 

From whence in human life corruptions flow. 
And from thoſe ſtudies, this reſult J find, 
That men do ill through no defet of mind. 
For wwe are form'd ſufficiently wiſe 3 

But here the truth of this great matter lies. 
Plainly we all perceive the path to good; 

| But floth, or pleaſure, makes us ſhun the road. 


Is it poſſible to give a finer deſcription than in theſe 
words of Ovid, of the incapacity of reaſon to make 
us do what ſhe makes us approve ? - 


Concipit interea validos Xetias ignes, 

Et luQtata diu, poſtquam ratione furorem 
Vincere non poterat ; Fruſtra Medea repugnas, 
Neſcio quis deus obſtat, ait (82). 

Excute (83) virgineo conceptas pectore flammas, 
Si potes, infelix. Si poſſem, ſanior eſſem; 
Sed trahit invitam nova vis: aliudgue Cupido, 

Mens aliud ſuadet. Video meliora, proboque, 


Dieteriora ſequor (84). 


Mean while the daughter rages with defire, 
Nor pains, nor thoughts, avail to quench the fire: 
In wain, Medea, you reſiſt, ſpe cries 3 
Some heavenly power all ſucceſs denies. 
E xtinguiſh, if you can, unhappy maid, 
Theſe cruel flames which your fond heart invade. 
O that I cou'd! Then might I be at reft | 
But a new tyrant lords it in my breaſt! 
In ſpite of reaſon, paſſion rules my will: 
I ſee, approve the good; yet muſt purſue the ill! 


Here be pleaſed to obſerve, that ſhe imputes this irre- 
ſiſtible impulſe to ſome god. That was the uſual re- 
fuge of the Heathens, in accounting for the paſſions 
which hurry away man in ſpite of the light of his 
mind; and the knowledge of his true intereſt (85). 
They believed this to have ſomething divine in it, and 


almoſt always to be a puniſhment for ſome antecedent 


ſin : which ſhews that they were not ſo ignorant as 


Mr Eſprit makes them, and that they had ſome ſort 


of notion of what the Divines teach us concerning the 
loſs of Free-will, occaſioned by fin, and concerning 
the deſertion of thoſe who abuſe the grace of Gov. 

I could have cited, inſtead of Ovid, ſeveral writers 
who were Philoſophers by profeſſion : but I thought 
this much more proper, to ſhew Mr Eſprit's miſtake ; 
for it is leſs excuſable to be ignorant of what is to 
be met with in ſuch a Poet, than of what is ſaid by 


the Greek authors. I could likewiſe have muſtered up 


($6) Epiſtle to 
the Romans, 
ch, vii, ver, 15, 
& ſeg. 


ſeveral teſtimonies of ſufficient credit to convince us, 


that it was very well known that mankind grovelled 
fill in the Chaos: but the moſt nervous deſcriptions 
of the pagan Orators, Poets, or Philoſophers, are not 
able to give us ſo lively an idea of this matter, as 
that which St Paul has left us. We need only there- 
fore caſt our eyes upon the picture, which that great 
Apoſtle, under the direction of eternal Truth, lays 
before us in his Epiſtle to the Romans. That which 
J do, ſays he (86), I allow not; for what I would, 
that I do not; but what ] hate, that do I. If then I 
do that which I would not, I conſent unto the law that 
it is ged. Now then it is mo more I that do it, but fin 


that dwelleth in me; for I know that in me (that is, 


in my fleſh) dwelleth no good thing: for to will is pre- 


ſent with me, but how to perform that which is good, 1 
find mt: for the good that I would, I do not: but the 


evil which I would not, that I do. Now, if I do that 
1 would not, it is no'more I that do it, but fin that dwel- 
leth in me. I find then @ law, that when I awould ds 


and ſecretary to the emperor Vaſtaſius (89). It is 


—_ 
_—_— 


de Vetula to be the work of Ovid [1]. 


I ſhall 


good, evil is preſent with me. For 1 delight in the law 


of GOD, after the inward man. But I ſee another law 


in my members, warring againſt the law of my mind, 


and bringing me into captivity to the law ef fin, which 
is in my members. O wretched man that I am, who 
ſhall deliver me from the body of this death ! 

Note, that I have conſidered the Chaos in man, 
only with reſpect to the inteſtine war which every 
one feels within himſelf. If I had taken into confide- 
ration the differences between nations and nations, and 
even between neighour and neighbour, with all the 
hypocrifies, frauds, and violences, &c. that attend 


them, I ſhould have found a field very large and fertile, 


in confirmation of what I propoſed to prove. 


[II] They muſt be very weak who believe a certain 
Poem de Vetula, to be the work of Owvid.] The ſtory 


| goes, that Ovid deſpairing of being recalled from his 


exile, compoſed this piece, and ordered, it to be laid in 
the grave by him (87). It is added (88), that this 
ar being found in a public burying- place in the 
uburbs of the city of Dioſcurias, was carried to Con- 
ſtantinople, by the order of the king of Colchis, and 
publiſhed by Leo, Protonotary of the ſacred palace, 
divided into three books, and is ſaid to bear the title 
de Vetula, upon account of the adventure related by 
the author in the ſecond. He was paſſionately in 
love with a young girl, who was an accompliſhed 
beauty ; and had, * preſents, engaged an old woman 
to ſerve him in his amours. The old woman had 
been the young lady's nurſe, and after making 
ſeveral repreſentations of the difficulty of the enter- 
prize, at laſt aſſured the lover, that at ſuch an hour he 
ſhould find his miſtreſs in bed in ſuch a place, where 


he muſt enter ſoftly, and without a light. Ovid 


(87) Leo Proto- 
notarius, in Præ- 
fatione Librorum 
de Vetula, 


(88) Cloſſator 
ejuſdem Operis de 
Vetula. 


(89) Alias John 
Ducas. He way 
emperor from 

the year 1222 to 


1255. 


tranſported with the moſt violent love imaginable, 


ſlipped into the bed appointed ; but ſo ſtrange a 
change as he there met with, is not to be paralleled 
in all his Metamorphoſes ; for inſtead of all thoſe 
beauties which his fancy was ſo full of, he found all the 


deformities of old age, for the perſon in bed was the 


nurſe herſelf. Upon this he fretted, and ſtormed to 
ſelf. 


Hen mihi! tanta meis regnans dulceds medullis 


Duam modicum manſit | Reperi contraria wotis. 

Vertitur in luctum cythare ſonus, inque ſtuporem 
Deliciarum ſpes, moritur fax ignis amoris. | 

Si quid erat, quod epar, ventoſo turbine miſſo, 
Fecerat arrectum, ſubito languetque caditque : 

Sopitur virtus, frigeſcunt omnia membra. 

Credere quis paſſet, quod virgo, quattuor implens 
Nuper Olympiades, adeò cito conſenuifſet ? 9 7 

Nunguam tam modico Roſa marcuit. In nova formas, 
Corpora mutatas cecini, mirabiliorque 

Non reperitur ibi mutatio, quam fuit ifta : 

Seilicet, ut fuerit, tam parwvo tempore talis, 

Taliter, in talem vetulam mutata puella 

Heu quam diſſimiles ſunt, Virginis artubus, artus! 
Accuſant Vetulam, membrorum turba ſenilis, 

Collum nervoſum, ſcapularum cuſpis acuta, 

Saxoſum pettus, laxatum pellibus uber, 

Non uber, ſed tam vacuum, quam molle; welut funt 
Burſæ paſtorum: Venter ſulcatus aratro, 

Arentes clunes macredine, crudaque crura, 
Inflatumque genu, vincens adamanta rigore. 
Accuſant vetulam membrorum marcida turba. 
Concitus exurgo, cæpi firmare, quod illam 

 Appeterem ferro: ſed mens ad ſe revocavit 
Virgineam famam, que ſcandala ne pateretur, 
Continui ; quamvis omnis ſþes eius habendæ 
Jam aiſceſfiſet. Sic dextra quievit, amorgue 
E xtinflus, wivum potuit ſuperare dolorem (90). 


The young girl married, and in about twenty years 9 


time became a widow, after many frequent lyings-in, 

which had very much impaired her beauty (91). 'Then 

ſhe appeared very much diſpoſed to marry Ovid; = 
| . | agree 


the laſt degree. Obſerve how he expreſſes him- 


go) Ovid. de 
92 lib. u, 
cap. xxx, 

æxxi, page n. 


(21) Poſtqum 
viginti circiter 


- annos cum ſpon- 


ſo fuerat, partu- 
que effœta fre- 
uenti & ſua jam 
facies diſpendi 
arturiendi ſenle- 
rat. 1d. ib. cb. 
xxxiv, page 59 
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I ſhall quote ſome verſes (d) out of it, that thoſe who have not the book -may 


judge of the author's vein. 


443 


(d) In citation 


0 3 0 . 2 2 | ; . - | o), below: 
I ſhall begin my additions with explaining what I have ſaid in contradiction to thoſe th 
who believe he was baniſhed for having ſurprized Auguſtus in an execrable inceſt [X], 
and 
agreed to it; but he found it after all no ſuch great ly, that the recalling this object to his mind, was re- 
favour that he had obtained, for he had only made himſelf newing his ſorrow, and opening afreſh his wound. 
maſter of a piece of antiquity. This occaſioned him to Ovid himſelf confeſſes it in his addreſs to that empe- 
take a reſolution to change his courſe of life, and apply ror. 
himſelf to ſolid ſtudies. 
This Poem, and another, intituled, Brunellus Vi- Perdiderint cum me duo crimina, carmen & error, 
gelli, ſeu Speculum flultorum, were printed at Wolfem- Alterius facti culpa filenda mibi. 
buttel, in 1662. The editor affirms in his Preface, N . 2 
dated the thirteenth of December, 1661, that they n woe A lun, af nen run wurm, 
had been printed at Cologne almoſt two hundred years Cæſar 
before. Naudæus knew nothing of this firſt edition; Quem nimio plus eſt InDoLUISSE ſemel (97). (97) Ovid. Triſt. 
for he tells us, that this pretended Poem of Ovid had | Ib. II, ver. 
been tavice printed; fit, faparately, and without the Theſe are the two cauſes he aſſigns for the ruin of his 7 


name of the place, or Printer, in 15343 and a ſecond 
time, inter Ovidii erotica & amatoria opuſcula, publiſbed 


fortune, the one for having compoſed love verſes, the 


other for having ſeen certain things accidentally. He 
juſtifies himſelf the beſt he can, and that very particu- 
larly and fully, as to the former (98); but he conceal; 


at Frankfort in 1610, with a Preface not at all contemp- 
(92) Naude, Dia- fible (92). He obſerves (93), that Robert Holcot 
zue de Maſcu- has quoted ſeveral werſes of this piece, in his Com- the latter in filence, to prevent renewing Auguſtus's 
rat, page 220. mentary upon the book of Wiſdom, lecture fixty of the concern. He knew therefore that the memory of this 
old Venice edition, and the fixty-firſt of that of Bafil (94), accident muſt provoke him, and make him uneaſy ; 
(93) Ibide Peg. without affirming or denying, that Ovid was the ge- and yet h ives 1 ry in his Poems: h 
= t „ wic ge yet he revives it at every turn in his Poems: he 
nuine author of it. An fit liber Ovidu, Deus novit, had not therefore the prudence I ſuppoſe him to have 
(94) Note, that © quamvis a Leone Protonotario Sacri Palatii Vaſtaſii had; and conſequently I have made uſe of an argument 
Naudæus cenſures © Principis, referatur liber ille extractus de ſepulchro that proves too much, for it proves that he muſt have 
Selden, — m © Ovidii, unde teſtamentum Ovidii nuncupatur ; dicit avoided renewing all uneaſy ideas, and it is certain he 
Dis Shin bag, enim quod inventus fuit in cœmiterio publico, in did not avoid it. 
n. 31, quotes quodam ſepulchro, in ſuburbano Dioſcori Civitatis, This objection lies much harder upon Aldus Manu- 
for this the 21ſt © qu eſt caput Regni Colchorum; & quia ibi non tius, than it does upon me; for the argument I have 
lecture of Hol- erat copia Latinorum, eo quod Armenici linguam uſed is only aimed againſt thoſe who will have it, that 
Ovid ſurpriſed Auguſtus, either with his daughter, or 


(93) Id. ib, 


cot, upon the . k , Rs, | 
book of Wiſdom, * Latinam non intelligunt, Rex Colchorum miſit illum 
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(95) In the re- 
mark [B]. 


(96) See the re- 
mark of the ar- 
ticle JULIA, 
the daughter of 
Auguſtus, 


librum Conſtantinopolim, ubi erat copia Latinorum. 
Refert etiam quod inter antiquorum ſepulchra unum 
inventum eſt, in quo epigramma fuit ſcriptum litte- 
ris Armenicis, cujus inſcriptio fic ſonabat, Hic jacet 
Ovidius, ingenioſiſſimus Poetarum, obiit autem anno 
Chriſti XVIII, ſicut refert Guillelmus de Euange in 
Chronico ſuo, tertio anno, unde conſtat quod ſi ve- 
raciter liber ſuus erat, fuit pulcherrima prophetia de 
Chriſto. - - - - Whether it be the work of Ovid, God 
knows, tho the book is affirmed by Leo the Protonotary 
of the ſacred palace to the emperor Vaſtaſius, to have 
been taken out of Ovid's tomb, from whence it is called 


 burying-place, in a certain tomb, in the ſuburbs of 
Diofcurias, the capital city of the kingdom of Cot 
chis ; and becauſe there were no people there who 
underſiood Latin, the Armenians being ſtrangers to it, 


* the king of Colchis ſent the book to Conſtantinople, where 


that languague was very well known. He relates alſo, 

that among ſome antient ſepulchres, one aas found with 

an inſcription in Armenian letters, to this purpoſe ; Here 

lies Ovid, the moſt witty Poet, who died in the 
year of CHRIST XVIII, as William de Euange 

has it in his Chronicon, at the third year, from whence 
it is plain, that if it wvas really his book, it was a 

very fine prophecy of CHRIST, A man, without 
being a great conjurer, may ſafely ſwear that Ovid 
never compiled ſuch a barbarous poem as this, and 
that it is the production of ſome Chriſtian of the lower 
empire. 


LX] I hall . . . . explain what I have ſaid (95) in 
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contradiction to thoſe who believe Ovid was baniſhed for 


having ſurpriſed Auguſtus in an execrable inceſt.) I cited 


Father Briet, who ſays that there are ſome who will 
have it, that Ovid ſurpriſed Auguſtus in a horrid 


crime with his daughter Julia,and I did not refute this, 
as I ſhall now do, with a demonſtrative argument, 
which, is that our Poet was diſgraced ſeveral years after 
Julia was gone from Rome, and become the obje& of 
her father's indignation (96). Inſtead of alledging 
this undoubted proof, I oppoſed that opinion only 
with a probability, namely that it was not at all pro- 
bable, if the cauſe of Ovid's exile was ſuch as they 
ſuppoſed, that he would ſo frequently have repreſented 
that what he had ſeen was the ae of his misfortune. 
Nothing could have been more likely to aggravate Au- 
guſtus's uneaſineſs, which the Poet would have made 
uſe of every turn of wit to ſooth, and to flatter : but 
this objection, however ſpecious it may be, is not with- 
out reply; for it cannot be denied that what Ovid had 


ſeen was ſomething which concerned Auguſtus ſo near< 


2 


Owid's Will; for he ſays it was found in a public 


grand-daughter; but Aldus Manutius urges it in ge- 
neral againſt thoſe who believe that this emperor was 
ſurpriſed in ſome indecent action: Ubique exilii cau- 
ſam tum libros de Arte, tum errorem fuiſſe comme- 
* morat (Ovidius): quis vero ille error fuerit, nun- 
* quam aperuit, ne magis Auguſtus ſibi iraſceretur, 

verum quia, ut ipſe ait, Nibimur in vetitum ſemper, 
cupimuſque negata; quidnam id fuerit, plurimi ſcire 
conati ſunt, & conatur ſemper aliquis z quapropter 
ſuſpicati ſunt quidam turpe aliquod Auguſt: ſecretum 
caſu vidiſſe Ovidium, quod non placet, quia toties 
objiciendo ſcelus, immitiorem reddidiſſet Cæſarem, 
quem lenire & placare ſtudebat (99). - - Ovid eve- 
© ry where aſſigus as the cauſes of his exile, both his book 
© of the Art of Love, and ſome unlucky diſcovery z what 
* this diſcovery was, never appeared, for fear of giving 


A a «a «a _ «6 


E 


2 freſh offence to Auguſtus; but becauſe, as he himſelf 


« ſays, we are always for purſuing what is forbidden, 
and deſiring what is refuſed us, a great many have en- 
* deavoured, and ſome are always endeavouring to find 


© it out: for which reaſon ſome have ſuſpected that Ovid 


(99) Aldus Ma» 
nutius, in Vita 
Ovidii, apud 
Ciofanium Ob- 
ſer vat. in Ovi- 
dium, pag. *. 
20. 


fhad accidentally ſeen ſome indecency of Auguſtus, aubich 


© is by no means probable, becauſe by ſo often mentioning 
* his crime, he muſt have incenſed Auguſtus, whom it 
 avas his ſtudy to ſoften and appeaſe” J might be in 
the right, though Aldus Manutius were in the wrong : 
there are ſome indecent actions which Ovid might have 
ventured to remind Auguſtus of, without allowing any 
poſſibility of inferring that he might be ſo imprudent 


as to renew in his mind the idea of a horrid inceſt. 


This remembrance muſt be infinitely more likely to 
provoke and incenſe him, than that of a ſimple act of 


galantry, in which he might have been ſurpriſed either 
with the daughter or wife of ſome magiſtrate ; and yet 


pleaſure, and inſpire him with all that reſentment which 
he expreſſed againſt Ovid. His age of ſeventy years, 
and a great many other circumſtances, which may be ſup- 
poſed, might furniſh ſufficient reaſon to be angry with 
one who ſhould have been eye-witneſs of this myſtery 


ſuch a diſcovery as this, might incur Auguſtus's diſ- 


of love. Ciofanius paid no regard to the ſentiment of 
Aldus Manutius ; but, on the contrary, declared himſelf 


of the opinion which J have juſt now eſpouſed : * Ejus 
« exilii, five potius relegationis cauſam longe veriorem 
eam eſſe puto, viſum a ſe forte fortuna Auguſtum 
« Cxfarem in re quadam turpi atque obſcœna. Teita- 
© tur enim Ariſtot. Lib. II. De Arte dicendi, nul- 
© lum efle tam magnum, tamque vehemens odilim, 
quam illud, quod ex eo naſcitur, cam quis in ejuſ- 
© modi re turpi deprehenditur (100). - - - - J take i 
© jo be a truer cauſe of baniſhing him, or rather of re- 
A «© legating 


(100) Ciofan, in 


11 Vita Ovidii, ub 


ſupra, pag. 37« 
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And I ſhall demonſtrate that their conjectures are falſe with regard to Julia, the daughter: 


t boating him, that he had accidentally diſcovered Augu- 
* flus in ſome indecent and obſcene action. For Ariſtotle 
* obſerves in book II of his Rhetoric, That no hatred 
© ts fo great, as that which ariſes from the being ſur- 
© priſed in an indecent fuct.“ Obſerve that neither of 
theſe two authors give the leaſt hint with regard to 
the inceſt ; and remember that if the reaſoning I have 
made uſe of is liable to ſome objections, yet it muſt at 
leaſt be allowed that the conjecture concerning the in- 
ceſt is neceſſarily falſe with reſpect to Julia the daugh- 
ter, ſhe being baniſhed a Jong time before Ovid offend- 
ed the emperor : and it is to be obſerved, that ſhe 
| was already baniſhed when he compoſed his Art of 
Lowe, and that it was eight or nine years after his writ- 
ing that book before he himſelf was baniſhed. This 
85 the Abbe de Marolles, who pretends that one of 
the cauſes of his diſgrace was his Art of Lowe which 


had given offence to the emperor by ſome paſſages of it 


(101) Marolles, Lich avere meant of his daughter under the name 4 
3 . Corinna (101). See above (102) the arguments of Al- 
French tranſla- dus Manutius againſt thoſe who hold that this Corinna 
tion of the poem was Auguſtus's daughter (103). | 2 | 
_ againſt Ibis, Page Let us examine theſe conjectures with regard to Julia 
* the grand - daughter. There is no poſſible foundation 
(102) In the re- for them from the paſſage of Suetonius (104); for if any 
Werk J E], handle were to be taken from the extravagance of Ca- 
num. il. ligula, this at moſt could be only with regard to Julia 
| the daughter of Auguſtus ; and be pleaſed to take no- 
| (103) This has tice, that Suetonius in his account of this extravagance 
= _ of does not in the leaſt inſinuate that there were any re- 
nee 76 wy ports of amours between Auguſtus and his daughter or 
ot Imp. Aug. grand-daughter. This however was a very fair oppor- 
invifius (Ovidivs) tunity for mentioning ſomething of it, and therefore 
qui de ſollicitata ſince Suetonius has not ſaid one ſyllable about it (105), 
ſub 5 neither in this place, nor where he ſpeaks of the laſs: 
EE To- viouſneſs of Auguſtus, and of his behaviour with regard 
mos in exilium to the two Julias, it is a ſign there was no ſuch report 
miſit. Fo. Alb. of the inceſt in queſtion ; for if there had been any ſuch, 
Fabricius, Bibl. that hiſtorian could not have been ignorant of it, and 
8 Peg. 35, would certainly have mentioned it. His genius inclined 
N him to diſcover ſuch ſecret hiſtories, and to inſert them 
(104) Which I without ſcruple in his work : for the proof of which 
have quoted in we have a thouſand and a thouſand examples. But 
the remark [BJ. however it be, Chronology does not give me ſo great 
| aſſiſtance here, as againſt the other conjecture; for the 
(105) This will exile of Ovid, and that of Julia the grand daughter of 


rt mus or Auguſtus happened much about the ſame time. 
the firſt of my 'This Julia died in the year of Rome 781, twenty 


reaſons. years after ſhe had been baniſhed (106). She muſt 
e therefore be baniſhed in the year 761. Ovid was fifty 
(106) Per dem years old at the time of his exile (107), which muſt 


— . therefore be in the year 761, for he was born in the 


neptem 
8233 convic- tions the death of Auguſtus, that he had then ſpent fix 
tum adulterii years among the Getz (109). This confirms what I 
damnaverat pro- have ſaid, ſince it is certain that Auguſtus died in the 
Jeceratqne. nun year 767 Now as we do not know the day on which 

ſulam Trimetum Year 707 : 0 , 
. lic viginti the diſgrace of this Poet happened, tho' we find that in 
annis exilium to- the month of December he paſſed the Adriatic ſea, in 
leravit. Facit. order to go to the country of the Getz (110), and as 
—_— '” we are equally ignorant of the day and month when 
| Julia incurred the indignation of her grand-father, we 


(107) Ovid. are not able to refute by chronological arguments thoſe 


Trip. lib. iv, E- who ſhould ſay that the exile of theſe two perſons pro- 


leg. ult, But ceeded from the reſentment of Auguſtus in finding his 
note, that by jnceſt diſcovered. Ovid, who had been the ſpectator of 


miſtake he gives 


five years to ; ; 
each Olympiad. ſelf was alſo become odious; there was no enduring 


any longer two objects capable of renewing the ſhame 
of this diſcovery. They were both expelled from 
Rome, and to have the fairer pretence for doing it, 
(109) Ib. de Ton- Julia was convicted of having violated her conjugal 
2 rings 25 faith (111), and Ovid was charged with preſuming to 
Pil. xm. publiſh ſcandalous and pernicious verſes. Theſe are 
(110) Ib. Trift. facts which we might refute perhaps invincibly, if we 
lib, i, Eleg. X. knew the preciſe dates of them ; but ſo long as we 

continue ignorant of theſe, there is no refuting them 
(117) Tacit. by arguments borrowed from Chronology. Scaliger 


— v> would be very ſerviceable on this — pM (112), if 


(108) Ibid, 


gcalig. A- ſpeaking of Rome was full fifty-two years old. This 
3 would NR that he was not baniſhed till about the 
ſeb. pag. m. 182. end of March 763 . . 
See Father Noris, ut if we are at a loſs for chronological arguments, 


an. we have others with which we may oppoſe this con- 
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year 711 (108): he ſays in an epiſtle where he men- 


it was become odious, and, on the other ſide, Julia her- 


he were not miſtaken when he ſuppoſes that Ovid in 


jecture of inceſt between that emperor and his grand- 
daupkter.. . | 
I. The firſt is taken from the ſilence of Suetonius 

113). 2 
f II. The ſecond from hence, that Ovid never fails IK, * 9 
to repreſent as one of the cauſes of his misfortune; the weight it is, fv 
having ſeen we know not what thro' inadvertency. the above citation 
He does not deny but that he was ſenfible this diſcove- (105). 

ry had incenſed the emperor, and that he could not. 
mention it without opening afreſh the wound ; but 

ſince notwithſtanding this he makes ſo frequent a men- 

tion of it, we ought to judge that what he ſaw could 

not be to the laſt degree infamous, nor capable of ex- 

poſing Auguſtus to the curſes of the Roman people who 

loved, reſpected; and adored, him in an extraordinary 

manner. Ovid had too much wit, and too much ſenſe, 

not to comprehend that with regard to ſuch a ſecret as 

that, thoſe who have the misfortune to be privy to it, 

can take no better method than to endeavour to make 

it believed that they have entirely forgot it. 'The moſt 

general and equivocal expreſſions would always appear 

too plain to a monarch intereſted in the affair, and 

might make him apprehend, that after having fo fre- 

2 lamented in general the misfortune of having 

een ſomething which muſt not be mentioned, the ſe- 

cret itſelf may at laſt come out. Such an apprehen- 
ſion as this may make him take a reſolution of diſ- 
patching out of the way thoſe who are privy to the 

ſecret. There is no need of very great penetration to 

form theſe reflections, and to draw from them a leſſon 

of ſilence. But if the ſecret that is diſcovered is an af- 


fair which may become public without deſtroying a mo- 


narch's reputation, if it is one of thoſe facts he would 
chuſe to conceal either out of humour, or for ſome rea- 
ſon of ſtate, and not at all on account of the infamy 
of them, the ſame meaſures are not to be obſerved, 
and there is no difficulty made in complaining generally 
of the misfortune of having ſeen what muſt not be 
mentioned. We are ſenſible of the prince's being 
well aſſured, that at the worſt his glory has nothing to 
fear from our indiſcretion. _ | | 
III. My third argument is taken from hence, that 
Ovid gives us to underftand he would have mentioned 
it, and juſtified himſelf, if his ſtation had not appear- 
ed to him too inſignificant to be worth the trouble of 
renewing the Emperor's concern (114). Would any „, ; 
one ſay this, if it had been an Wer affair that 6 
Julia had been diſcovered in, with her grand-father of da mihi. 
ſeventy years of age? Is this a matter which might be NAM NON 1 
mentioned upon certain occaſions, I mean by a perſon ede 


. 3 ut renovem tua 
who might believe himſelf to be of importance? Is yylnera, Czfar 


not this a crime of ſuch a nature, as ought abſolutely Quem nimio plus | 


and without exception to be concealed in eternal fi- ef indolviſſe ſe- 
lence. | + ws 8 

IV. I take my fourth argument from hence, that nd. 5 b 
Auguſtus did not immediately and ſecretly get Ovid 
diſpatched out of the way, which he might very ea- 
ſily have done. Could he have lived in quiet, if he 
had known, that, with regard to ſo horrid a ſecret as 
this, he was at the mercy of a gallant and raking Poet ? 

If he would not have choſe to prevent his indiſcretion 
by making away with him, he certainly would have 
endeavoured it by heaping favours on him. He took 
neither of theſe two methods, but ſent him to Tomos, 
and there left him amidſt complaints and groans, with- 
out apprehending that the hardſhip of that ſituation, 
and the deſpair of ever being delivered from it, might 
at laſt induce him to reveal the ſecret. Never let it 
be ſaid that he ſoftened the decree of baniſhment with 
ſome circumſtances of favour, and that this was a 
ſign of his behaving towards Ovid with a view of pre- 
venting his telling tales. This thought can never ap- 

r reaſonable : for although he left this Poet the en- 
Joyment of his fortune, and did not procure his con- 
demnation by a decree of the Senate, and made uſe of 
the term Relegation inſtead of Bani/hment, yet he did 
not fail to inflict upon him a very heavy puniſh- 
ment. | 


Cujus in eventu pœnæ clementia tanta eſt, 
Ut fuerit noſtro lenior ira metu. | 
Vita data eſt, citraque necem tua conſtitit ira, 
O princeps parce viribus uſe tuis, | 
2 | Inſuper 
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VID. „ 
of this emperor, and that with regard to Julia his grand- daughter, they are very far 
He le, lb. from being probable. I perſiſt in the opinion that Ovid's love - verſes were not ſo much 
the cauſe, as the pretence, of baniſhing him: and I can give a ſufficient proof of it, 
that the Art of Love was the book principally complained of, and that this 
had been publiſhed ſeveral years when he was baniſhed. He compoſed it about the 
year of Rome.752 (e), and he was baniſhed in the year 761 (F): and indeed he has 
bſerved, that the puniſhment followed a long time after the offence [LI, and that 


ras preparing for. he ſuffered in his old age for the fins of his youth. This is not altogether exact 


an expedition in- 
to the Eaſt. 1 
This agrees with 


the year 752. 


) See the re- 
OW, [K], c 
tation (108). 


g) See the ſame 
remark 5 citation 


(107). 
(þ) See the 


of all this in the of 


fame remark, 
citation (115). 


(115) Ovid, 
Triſt. lib. tu, Der. 
125. See alſo 
Triſt. 1ib, v, E- 
Eg. XI, & de 
Ponto, ib. i, 


(116) Read the 
verſes of Ovid 
. wrote during his 


(117) See Ovid, 
Tilt. lib, i, E. 
te, III, 


(118) Cæperat 


| Auguſtus decep- 


de ignoſcere cul- 
b 

Fpem noſtram 
terras de ſeruitque 
2 

Auguſtus now m 
Jad miſtake for- 4 
gave, 
When lo my hopes 
Were buried in 

is grave, : 

Orid. de Ponto, 
lib. 1, Epiſt. 


y Ver, 15. 


(119) See the re- 
mark [1 ], ei- 
dation (125). 


(120) Triſtibus 
mm verbis, 
ita Principe dig- 
num) EM 
Ultus es offenſas, 
ut decet ipſe tuas. 
ut as my prince 
T bapp* ned to in- 
Ense, 
_ 0wn hay 
Wor beft ut 
my dire any 
1d. Trift, lib, ii, 
ver, 13 3. 


Inſuper accedunt, te non adimente, paternæ, 
Tanquam vita parum muneris eſſet, opes. 

Nec mea decreto damnaſti facta Senatus, 
Nec mea ſelecto judice juſſa fuga eſt. 

Triſtibus invectus verbis (ita principe dignum) 
Ultus es offenſas, ut decet, ipſe tuas. 

Adde quod edictum quamvis immite, minaxque, 
Attamen in pœnæ nomine lene fuit. 

Quippe relegatus, non exſul dicor in illo: 
Parcaque fortunæ ſunt ibi verba meæ (115). 


Such mercy in my puniſhment appears, 
That your reſentment falls below my fears. 
Since to your clemency my life J ave, 
O prince, you ſparingly your power ſhow. 
And as if life were yet too ſmall a boon, 
My fortune too you let me call my own. 
Nor did my ſentence from the ſenate come : 
Nor did the ſolemn judge pronounce my doom. 
But as my prince ] happ' ned to incenſe, 
Your own harſh words beſt ſuit my dire offence. 
| Beſides, in the decree, tho hard at beſt, 
Yet is there ſomething tenderly expreſs d. 
While relegation flands in exile's place, 
And ſpeaks in fofteſt terms my ſad diſgrace, 


He ſent him away into a country which, to this un- 
fortunate man, appeared as a ſort of Hell (116) ; what 
can be met with more deplorable than the condition 
Ovid was in upon leaving Rome (117) ? : 
Some may perhaps eſteem it more reaſonable to ob- 
je& againſt me, that ſince Auguſtus was not to be ſot- 
tened by ſuch fawning and pathetic ſupplication as Ovid 
made to him, it muſt neceſſarily follow that his anger 
was founded upon the ſhame of having been catched 


in ſome very obſcene action. I anſwer, 1. That it 1s 


pretended that he was at laſt ſoftened, and that, if his 
death had not intervened, he would have recalled Ovid 


(118). 2. That as he had alledged for one cauſe of 


his baniſhment the ſcandalous verſes of this Poet, he 


found his account in not recalling him. He made a 


merit of this with the Senate, and with all perſons of 
gravity and zeal for the reformation of manners. He 
would have overlooked this conſideration, if Ovid had 


been neceſſary to him either in the cabinet, or at the 


head of his troops; but having no occaſion for him 
upon this account, he was very well pleaſed with ſhew- 
ing that he gave no encouragement to the corrupters of 
morality. I do not know whether Tiberius, who ſuf- 
fered Ovid to die in his exile, might not make uſe of 


the ſame policy. The Poet did not neglect making 


his court upon the deceaſe of Auguſtus, he invoked 
him as a new deity (119), and endeavoured to make 
the moſt of this worſhip with the new emperor. 

It might be difficult to ſatisfy thoſe who deſire to 
know the reaſon why Auguſtus was ſo incenſed againſt 
Ovid, as to ſeek for harſh words (120), in order to 
expreſs in the edict of baniſhment his indignation and 

VOL. IV. 


with regard to his Art of Love; for he compoſed that work at the age of forty-one. 
He was in the fifty-firſt year of his age (g), when he left Rome to go to Tomos 
the place of his relegation. This was the term made uſe of by Auguſtus in his decree 
of condemnation, and not that of exile; this favour was accompanied with another 
which was much more ſubſtantial ſince Ovid was permitted to enjoy his patrimony 
(b). Although he was not able to get himſelf recalled, or ſo much as removed (:) He contented 
to another place of confinement (i), yet he never was wanting in his reſpect to the 
emperor 3 but, on the contrary, continued invariably to praiſe him with ſuch extravagance 
of as bordered upon idolatry, and he made an idol of him literally as ſoon as he heard 
his death. He not only wrote his elogy, in a poem in the Getic tongue, but 
alſo invocated him, and conſecrated a chapel to him, where he went every morning 


to 


reſentment of the offence he thonght he had received : 
but it would not be difficult to think of incidents, 
which without including any diſcovery of inceſt, or 
even of ſome inſtance of ſimple galantry, might throw 
him into a violent rage againſt a witneſs unexpected. 
Suppoſe that upon his haying diſcovered ſome mortify- 
ing intrigue in his own family, he had choſe a place 
of retirement to lament, and bewail it in ſecret, or to 
examine his grand-daughter, to reprove her, to threat- 


en her, and even, if occaſion were, to beat her. Sup- 


himſelf at laſt 
with petitioning 
for this favour. 
See lib. i, de 
Ponto, Epiſt. II, 
pag. m. 2203 
and lib. ii, Trift» 
at the end. 


poſe that he was taking to taſk ſome confident, and 


endeavouring to force her, either by threats or blows, 
to tell him the truth. Suppoſe that one of his freed 


men or ſlaves had been under the ſame circumſtances, 


or even that the emperor had reſolved to put him to 
the torture privately ; here you would have three or 


four caſes in which Ovid could not ſurprize the em- 
peror without irritating him to the laſt degree. Was 
it poſſible for a prince who had ſo long beheld him- 


ſelf ſeated on the very higheſt pinnaele of human gran- 


deur, to avoid being extremely nice and punctilious 
on the head of receiving an affront? If the leaſt want 
of reſpect could offend him on any occaſion, it muſt 
certainly be on that of prying into his family concerns, 


and making an actual diſcovery of ſomething there 


which he would be deſirous of keeping private. The 
anger this occaſioned did not then permit him to di- 
ſtinguiſh whether chance, or deſign, and a bold and 
ambitious curioſity (121), were the cauſe of this diſco- 
very. He was too much provoked at this unluck 
juncture, not to eſteem it an offence highly deſerving 
puniſhment. | | | 

For the reſt, our modern authors are not the only 
ones who pretend that the ruin of Ovid's fortune was 
owing to his being witneſs to an inceſtuous commerce. 


Ccœlius Rhodiginus has quoted ſome fragments of one 


Cæcilius Minutianus Apuleius wherein we meet with 
this very fact (122). | | 

[I] He has obſerved that the puniſhment followed a 
long time after the offence. ] See how he deſcribes the 
long continuance of his impunity, in addrefling to Au- 


guſtus himſelf, and after having given a long liſt of 


the authors of laſcivious works which had not been 
puniſhed. nana 


Nos quoque jam pridem ſcripto peccavimus iſto, 
Supplicium patitur non nova culpa novum. 
Carminaque edideram, cum te delicta notantem 

Præterii toties irrequietus eques. | 
Ergo que juveni mihi non nocitura putavi 

Scripta parum prudens ; nunc nocuere ſeni. 
Sera redundavit veteris vindicta libelli, 

Diſtat & à meriti tempore pcena ſui (123). 


I too have long ſince finn d in amorous rhime, 

New is the puniſhment, but old the crime. 

ON have I, tho" my verſe has met your frown, 
- Yet ſpurr'd my Pegaſus, and ftill writ on. 

When young, my pen was grown ſo very bold, 


1 fear d no hurt, which now I feel when old. 
5 0 


(121) Scire vo- 
lunt ſecreta do- 
mus atque inde 
timeri. 

They love the ſe- 
crets of your houſe 
fo gain, 

That they may 
ride you with a 


ſhraiter rein. 


Juven. Sat. III, 
ver. 113. 5 


(122) Pulſum 
quoque in exilium 
(Ovidium) quod 
Auguſti inceſtum 
vidiſſet.. 
That Ovid was 
ſent into baniſh- 
ment for having 
diſcovered Au- 


guſtus's inceſt, 


__ Cel. Rhod. An- 


xili, cap, i, 


pag. m. 659, 


(123) Ovid. 
Triſt. lib, II, 


ver. 539. 


For 


: gd 
. 
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(y) See the re- 
mark LMI. 


(124) Ovid. de 
Ponto, lib. IV, 


Epiſt. XIII, 


ver. 17. 


(125) Id. ib. E- 
piſt. IX, ad 
Græcinum, ver. 
105. 


(126) That is, 


Lucius Pompo- 


nius Flaccus, 
who was conſul 
in the year of 
Rome 770. See 
Ovid. de Ponto, 
lib. tv, Epiſt. 
2X. 3 Ver, 60. 


to offer him incenſe and worſhip [MJ]. The ſucceſſor and family of this prince had 
their ſhare in all this adoration, and were in all probability the real motive of it (&) ; 


ov 


however Ovid could find no remedy for his misfortune, the court continued a 


inexorable under Tiberius as before, and he died in his exile in the fourth year of 


For an old work my torments now begin, 


Ana I muſt ſmart for a forgotten ſin. 


LM] He not only aurote Auguſtus's elogy in a Poem in 
the Getic tongue, but alſo inuocated him, and conſecrated 
a chapel to him, where he went every morning to offer 
him incenſe and worſhip.) This is what he wrote to his 
friend Carus. | 


Nec te mirari, fi ſunt vitioſa, decebit 
Carmina, quæ ficiam pæne poeta Getes. 
Ah pudet, & Getico ſcripſi ſermone libellum, 
Structaque ſunt noſtris barbara verba modis. 
Et placui (gratare mihi) cœpique poetz 
Inter inhumanos nomen habere Getas. 
Materiam quzris ? laudes de Cæſare dixi. 
Adjuta eſt novitas numine noſtra Dei. 
Nam patris Auguſti docui mortale fuiſſe | 
Corpus; in ætherias numen abiſſe domos (124). 


Nor need you wonder if my verſe is lame, 

Since Getic poetry is all my aim. | 

1 bluſh to own a book in this rude tongue, 

And that with barbarous notes my muſe has ſung. 

Am I not happy in my ſearch for fame, 

By gaining among brutes a Poets name. 

The ſubjects, if you aſe, was Cæſar's praiſe, 
Himſelf the god inſpiring my new lays. 

4 taught how Rome's great fire his clay reſgn d, 
And now a god his heavenly kindred join d. 


He deſcribes in another letter his devotions to Augu- 


ſtus, and makes uſe of theſe words (125). 


Nec pietas ignota mea eſt: videt hoſpita terra 
In noſtra ſacrum Cæſaris eſſe domo. 
Stant pariter natuſque pius, conjuxque ſacerdos, 
Numina jam facto non leviora Deo. | 
Neu deſit pars ulla domus; ftat uterque nepotum 3 
Hic aviæ lateri proximus, ille patris. 
His ego do toties cum thure precantia verba, 
Eoo quoties ſurgit ab orbe dies. 
Tota, licet quæras, hoc me non fingere dicet, 
Officii teſtis Pontica terra mei. 
Pontica me tellus quantis hac poſſumus ora, 
Natalem ludis ſcit celebrare Dei. | 
Nec minus hoſpitibus pietas eſt cognita talis, 
Miſit in has fi quos longa Propontis aquas 
Is quoque, quo levior fuerat ſub Præſide Pontus, 
Audierit frater (126) forſitan iſta tuus. 
Fortuna eſt impar animo, talique libenter 
Exiguas carpo munere pauper opes, 
Nec veſtris damus hæc oculis, procul urbe remoti : 
Contenti tacita ſed pietate ſumus. 
Et tamen hæc tangent aliquando Cæſaris aures. 
Nil illum toto quod fit in orbe latet. 
Tu certe, ſcis hæc, ſuperis adſcite, videſque 
Cæſar, & eſt oculis ſubdita terra tuis. 
Tu noſtras audis inter convexa locatus 
Sidera, ſollicito quas damus ore preces. 
Pervenient iſtuc & carmina forſitan illa, 
Quæ de te miſi ccelite facta novo. 
Auguror his igitur flecti tua numina, nec tu 
Immerito nomen mite parentis habes. 


Nor is my zeal unknown ; evn this firange land 
Sees in my houſe the ſacred temple fland. 

His pious ſon too, and his holy ſpouſe, 

With him are the joint object of my vows. 

1 add his grandſons, to compleat the choir, 

This next his grand-mather, and that his fire. 


this 


To theſe as often as the morn appears, 
1 offer up my incenſe and my pray' rs. 
Pontus, which ſees me my devotion pay, 
Will witneſs to the truth of what I ſay. 
Pontus beholds me muſter all her flore, 
To celebrate with games his natal hour: 
Thoſe too who from Propontis thither ſail, 
Can all ſufficiently atteſt my zeal. | 
Perhaps your brother alſo does me right, 
Whoſe government ftill makes this place more light. 
Tho niggard fortune does my will confine, | 
Yet gladly I my little mite reſign. 
Unſeen by you, from Rome ſent far away, © 
This filent duty Pm content to pay. 
And yet it ſoon ſhall reach to Cæſar's ear, 
Ce/ar to whom all things on earth appear. 
O Cæſar while from Heawen you look down, 
All things wwe mortals do to thee are known. 
Seated on Heaven's convex flarry ſphere, 

Our anxious pray'rs with kind regard you hear. 
O may ny verſe too be to thee convey d, 
On thy divine inſtalment lately made. 

Theſe will, I truſt, at laſt my peace obtain, 
Nor ſhall I call thee gentle fire in vain. 


You ſee he hoped that his ſupplications and praiſes 


would come to the knowledge of Auguſtus deified, 


and be rewarded by him; but you ſee alſo that he 
includes the living too in his adorations, and flatters 
himſelf with hope that Tiberius would be made ac- 
quainted with them. This was his principal view, 


and from hence came thoſe ſoothing turns which are 


fo remarkable in the paſſage where he mentions his 
Getic verſes. He ſuppoſes that one of the Getic in- 
habitants, who heard him repeat them, gave his opi- 


nion that the panegyric on Tiberius, which was con- 


tained in them, ought to have procured the author's 
reſtoration. | e 


Eſſe parem virtute patri, qui fræna rogatus 
Sæpe recuſati ceperit imperii. 

Eſſe pudicarum te Veſtam, Livia, matrum, 
Ambiguum nato dignior, anne viro. 

Eſſe duos ju venes firma adjumenta parentis, 
Qui dederint animi pignora certa ſui. | 

Hzc ubi non patria perlegi ſcripta Camcena, 
Venit & ad digitos ultima charta meos ; 

Et caput & plenas omnes movere pharetras, 
Et longum Getico murmur in ore fuit. FR 

Atque aliquis, Scribas hæc cum de Cæſare, dixit, 
Cæſaris imperio reſtituendus eras. - 

Ille quidem dixit, ſed me jam, Care, nivali 
Sexta relegatum bruma ſub axe videt. 

Carmina nil proſunt (127). 


In his great ſon the father's virtues ſhine, 

Who cou'd ſo oft imperial rule reſign. 

In his chaſt empreſi, matrons are outdone, 

Warthy of fuch a ſpouſe, and ſuch a ſon. 

In his two grandſons, who ſupport his name, 

The earlieft ſens their native worth proclaim. 
Theſe while I read, in a ſtrange tongue compos'd, 

And my laſt letters bring ſad news inclos'd ; 

They ſhake their heads, and quivers all around, 

And Getic mouths return a rm ring found. 

Nay ſome awou'd ſay, ſuch hyal lines as theſe, 

In Cæſar's praiſe, ſhou'd Cæſar's wrath appeaſe. 


3 | In 


27. 


(728) 5 
Euſeb. | 
ad num 


(120) o 
mark [ 


tat. (10 
(130) ( 
Vit. O 


(131) 
Ovid. 


(132) 


(133) 
nut. 1. 


Vid, 


(127) Id. ib. E- 
piſt. XIII, ver. 


„ E- 


ver. 


Ovid. ſome months. 
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this emperor, or in the year of Rome 771, about fixty years of age [N 11 He had 
compoſed his Metamorphoſes before his diſgrace, but finding himſelf condemned to 
baniſhment, he threw them into the fire, either out of ſpite, or becauſe he had not 


put the finiſhing hand to them [0]. Some copies, which had before been taken 
this beautiful work (1), were the cauſe of its not being loſt. He wiſhed, that in c 


In wain, my deareſt Carus, is this ſaid, 
For the ſixth winter chills my exil'd head. 


Verſes avail not- 


[V] He died... the fourth year of Tiberius 
about fixty years of age.] We find his death placed. 
under this year in Euſebius's Chronicon with the ap- 
he in Probation of Scaliger (128). Since Ovid therefore was 
x65, baniſhed when he was a little more than fifty years 
1 num. 2033- old, in the year of Rome 761 (129), he muſt neceſ- 
| farily have lived to about ſixty years, and his exile 
(129) See the re- muſt have continued nine or ten years, if it be true 
mark [K J, ei- that he lived till the fourth year of the emperor Tibe- 
tat. (05) ius: for this fourth year agrees with the year of 
Rome 771 : and note that ſome ſay Ovid died the firſt 
„ of January (130). Aldus Manutius (131) ſuppoſes 
9 '" that he was baniſhed about the fiſty- ſecond year of Au- 
Mo guſtus, and that he died in the fifth year of Tiberius, 
and conſequently that his exile laſted eight years and 
This computation is not exact: Au- 
guſtus was in the fifty- eighth year of his reign when he 
died: it muſt follow therefore that he lived above five 
years after Ovid's diſgrace, if that happened about 
the fifty-ſecond year of his reign. Since therefore ac- 
cording to Aldus Manutius, this Poet lived to the fifth 
year of Tiberius, it follows that his exile continued 
about ten years. Ciofanius (132) has another hypo- 
theſis, he pretends that Ovid left Rome the tenth 
of December, aged fifty years, ſeven months, and 
twenty one days. He died, adds he, on the firſt of 
January, aged fifty-ſeven years, nine months, and 
eleven days, having been baniſhed ſeven years and 
twenty one days. If we would rectify the miſtakes 
in this account, we need only put eight months in 
the room of ſeven after the fifty years of Ovid. This 
Was without doubt the meaning of Ciofanius, who 
35) Ad. Ma- ſuppoſed, with Manutius (133), that Ovid was born the 
Wit in Vita O- Nineteenth of March 711. He ought to have reckon- 
vidi, pag, 16, ed from this day to the tenth of December, eight 
5 months, and twenty-one days; but he ought to have 
reckoned from the nineteenth of December to the firſt 
of january thirteen days and not eleven. However 
this be, he believed that Ovid died the firſt of January 
769, at which time Tiberius had reigned but a little 
above fourteen months. And this is an opinion very 
| different from that J have embraced. Mr de Tille- 
. mont makes the exile of this Poet (134) to continue no 
(738 ) Fe nav; longer than ſeven years, and he 4 them from the 
Ton. i, pag. m. fifty- fourth year of Auguſtus to the fourth of Tiberius 


(131) Ir. Vita 


(132) Ibid. 


. (135). According to this, Ovid muſt have been exil- 


(135) Ib. pag. ed at the age of fifty-three years, and not as he aſ- 


66, & 111, ſures us himſelf (136), at the age of fifty, making uſe 


of round numbers, and omitting the redundant months. 

(146) See the re- He would not thus have paſſed by two or three years, 

mark X], ci- if he had ſo much exceeded fifty years. Scaliger, 
tation (105). who charges him with this omiſſion (137), is more un- 

_____ reaſonable for ſo doing, than for making him die in 

(37) SY the ninth year of his baniſhment. The computation of 

bara r the Abbe de Villeloin (138) is very erroneous. He 


will have it, that Ovid, being baniſhed in the fifty- 


(138) L' Abbé de ſecond year of Auguſtus, and having lived in exile 
Marolles, Vie ſeven years and twenty-one days, and being dead in 
0 vide. the fourth year of Tiberius, lived fiſty-ſeven years, 
nine months, and eleven days. We muſt not forget 
Mr Moreri, who has ſaid that Ovid died the firſt of 
January in the hundred and ninety-ninth Olympiad, 
as if a period of four years had but one firſt of Janu- 
ary. Calviſius ſpeaks of the death of this Poet, a 
little before his mentioning the hundred and ninety- 
4 oo ninth Olympiad. This is placing it about the latter 
"a El:gic, If. end of the hundred and ninety-cighth Olympiad. He 
iv: it is not the Zives us to underſtand, that Ovid died in the begin- 


(139) He ſhould 


ht but one, be- ning of the year of Rome 769, and under the conſul- 


cauſe that book {hi 


Wee p of Ccetius Rufus, and of Pomponius Flaccus ; but 
ontains XVI. 


the reaſon he gives is of no weight at all. Ovidius 
circa hæc tempora mortuus eſt, meminit ENIM in 


aligus, a4 penultima elegia de Ponto (139) hujus Flacci futuri 
ann. Mundi * conſulis in Calendis Januarii (140). - - Ovid died 
was pag, m. about this time, rox he takes notice in the laſt eleg y 


but one de Ponto, that this Flaccus was to become con- 
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that this was the firſt day of the year. 


of 
aſe 
he 


© ful on the Calends of Fanuary” How! becauſe Ovid 


obſerves that this Flaccus was to enter upon his con- 
ſulſhip on the firſt of January following, muſt it be 
concluded that he died in the beginning of that con- 
ſulſhip ? What ſort of reaſoning is this! I believe that 
Calviſius had another meaning, he intended to ſay, 
in my opinion, that ſince Ovid's works contained no- 
thing of a later date than this deſignation of the con- 
ſulſhip of Pomponius Flaccus, it ought to be conclud- 
ed that his death happened a little time after. This 
reaſoning, tho? better than the former, is yet by no 
means accurate; for a long diſtemper, or the vexa- 
tion in finding ſo many verſes ineffectual, might have 
obliged Ovid to ſilence his muſe. ; 


It would be endleſs to enumerate all thoſe who af- 
firm that he died on the fame day with Livy, and 


I do not ſee 
where they find their authority ; for it is true the 


Chronicle of Euſebius makes this famous Poet and Hi- 


ſtorian to die in the ſame year; but the day is not 
mentioned. 


Celius Rhodiginus, is in all probability, the original 
of this date we are ſpeaking of ; for he ſays that Ovid 
died the firſt day of January, after he had been ba- 
niſhed ſeven years, and that Livy alſo died that 
day (141). e 

[O] He threw his Metamorphoſes into the fire, ei- 
ther out of ſpite, or becauſe he had not put the finiſhing 
hand to them.] He himſelf informs us of this par- 
ticular ; and the account he gives will not, I hope, 
be eſteemed diſagreeable in my commentary. 


Carmina mutatas hominum dicentia formas : 
Infelix domini quod fuga rupit opus. 
Hæc ego diſcedens, ficut bona multa meorum, 
Ipſe mea poſui mceſtus in igne manu. 
Utque cremaſſe ſuum fertur ſub ſtipite natum 
Theſtias, & melior matre fuiſſe ſoror ; 
Sic ego non meritos mecum peritura libellos 
Impoſui rapidis viſcera noſtra rogis. | 
Vel quod eram Muſas, ut crimina noſtra, peroſus: 
Vel quod adhuc creſcens, & rude carmen erat. 
Quz quoniam non ſunt penitus ſublata, ſed exſtant; 
(Pluribus exemplis ſcripta fuiſſe reor) 8 
Nunc precor ut vivant, & non ignava legentem 
Otia delectent, admoneantque mei. 
Non tamen illa legi poterunt patienter ab ullo; 
Neſciat his ſummam fi quis abeſſe manum. 
Ablatum mediis opus eſt incudibus illud: 
Defuit & ſcriptis ultima lima meis. 
Et veniam pro laude peto, laudatus abunde 
Non faſtiditus ſi tibi lector ero. 
Hos quoque ſex verſus, in prima fronte libelli 
Si præponendos eſſe putabis, habe: 
Orba parente ſuo quicunque volumina tangis, 
His ſaltem veſtra detur in urbe locus. 
Quoque magis faveas, non hæc ſunt edita ab illo, 
Sed quaſi de domini funere rapta ſui. | 
Quicquid in his igitur vitii rude carmen habebit, 
Emendaturus, fi licuiſſet, erat (142). 


MM verſe which Metamorphoſes relate, 
Share in their exil d maſter's wretched fate. 
Theſe and ſome others, which the world admire, 
My ſad departing hand committed to the fire. 
And as Althza's block conſumed her ſon, 
While her love was by her revenge outdone : 
So tho" they merit not from me that doom, 
My paper offspring I in. flames conſume. 
Either becauſe I hate my guilty muſe 3 
Or want the time her errors to peruſe. 
But fince not wholly loft, they till remain, 
While copied they in private hands have lain; 


The Cœcilius Minutianus Apuleius of 
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(1) Lactantius, 
Inſtit. Divin. lib. 
7, cap. v, pag. 
m. 13, it is cal- 


led praclarum 
opus. 


(141) See Cœlius 
Rhodigin. 176. 
xi, Antiq. 

Lect. cap, i, pag. 
m. 659. 


(142) O vid. 
Triſt. [:b, i, E- 
leg. VI, ver. 
13. See alſo ibid. 
1k iii, Eleg. 
XIV, ver. 20. 


OV 1D 
he died in the country of the Geta, his aſhes might be carried to Rome, and that the 
epitaph he compoſed for himſelf might be inſcribed on his tomb [P]. He not only 
met with humanity among thoſe Barbarians, but alſo a great deal of civility. They 
loved and honoured him in a fingular manner, and teſtified their efteem for him by 
public decrees, The diſmal deſcriptions he made of their country, were not at all 
() See the be- pleaſing to them; they complained of it to him, for which he made his excuſes [2 }. 
FO 21, He boaſts of one thing which will prove, that he renounced gallantry in his exile ; for 
| he pretends, that no perſon of whatſoever age, or ſex, could complain of him (m): 

(J. Molle cupidi- it is a ſign he no longer amuſed himſelf in making love, and that even after he 
 nabilerels had learned the Getic tongue, he did not entertain the wives and daughters of 
| pang og the Tomians on that ſubject; for if he had, their huſbands and fathers would have 

moreret erat. Clamoured againſt him. But as to his indifference, if that was a thing diſpleaſing to them, 

Cum tamen ho yet it was neceſſary, at leaſt, that they ſhould ſuppreſs their complaints. This 

que accenderer part of his conduct was ſo much the more commendable, as it was difficult to 

757 os x. be obſerved by a perſon of his amorous diſpoſition, and who had contracted a long 
E. X, ver. 65. habit in a quite different courſe of life (n). There are ſome Chriſtian Poets (o), who 

(0 Clement Ma. Teſemble him in other reſpects, but yet tho? they are baniſhed for their religion, do not 

rot, fir example, Ceaſe their leud courſes, He wrote an infinite number of verſes during his exile : nor 


18 a 


But bring my afhes back abithin their urn, 
I may when dead from exile ſure return. 

| This none forbid ; the Theban ſiſter gave, 
Spite of the king, her brother's corps a grave. 
Let herbs and ſpices mix their feet perfume, 
And gently lay them in ſome ſuburb tomb. 
Let this inſcription on the marble flay 


May they now live, and with the reader join, 
To footh his leiſure, and account for mine. 
Nor can they his attention yet command, 

If once he knows they want the pruning hand. 
Abrupt the work was from the anvil torn, 
Nor had the file beſtow'd the finiſh'd form. 
Excuſe is all the praiſe my lines require; 


| 6) K 
Enough commended if they do not tire. Each curious reader who ſhall paſs that way. _ 
Theſe fix ſucceeding verſes, may have place, Here lies hwve's faithful flave beneath this ſtone, Epip, 4 
1f you approve, the title page to grace. Ovid, the Poet, by his wit undone. | W 
To whomfoe'er my orphan-work ſpall come, Let every lover as he paſſes by, 055 
To this your city may at leaft give room. Miß that his bones may unmoleſted lie. 
Perhaps it may the greater favour gain, | „ | 
Conſider d as my poſthumous remain. 8 He pg the opinion of bay are 3 | 
If therefore my unpolifs'd werſe offend, ' nably: for jt is contrary to the doctrine which fup- 
Excyb teh Arnilts- 7 evanted heave te mend. 8 that the ghoſts of the dead wander about * 
. 3 | | The Barbarians . . . loved and h d him i 
(143) 18. lib. IT, We may alſo conſult the paſſage (143) where he , 8 ene Fo he er, + laws ir- 
Triſt. ver. 555. _ the emperor to read ſome pieces of this tions he gave of their country.] We ſhall cite a paſ- 
work. _ | | ſage i df his epiſtles. . 
[P] He defired . . . . that his aſhes might be carried e ans cy | | 
to Rome, and that the epitaph he compoſed for himſelf, | 1 . | 
might be inſcribed on his tomb.) He dreaded the im- "= ns = odio, ner (cilicet efls_meremur, 
mortality of the ſoul, and wiſhed for its mortality ; ee eee, aw verſa mea eſt. 
for he was not willing that his ſhade ſhould wander IIla quies animi eſt, quam tu laudare ſolebas, 
among thoſe of the Sarmatians: therefore at all events Ille vetus ſolito perſtat in ore pudor. 
he was deſirous of having a tomb at Rome. We Sic ego ſum longe, ſic hic, ubi barbarus hoſtis, 
2 i "ag what he wrote upon this ſubject to his Ut fera plus valeant legibus arma, facit. 
dear wife. | | | i | 
| | Rem queat ut nullam tot jam Grzcine per annos 
2 RES, 3 3 | Feemina de nobis virve puerve queri. | 
Atque utinam pereant animæ cum corpore noſtræ, ; ; | 
8 ; +: Hoc facit, ut miſero faveant adſintque Tomitz, 
Effugiatque avidos pars mea nulla rogos EE oF N 
| 2 Hzc quoniam tellus teſtificanda mihi eſt. (147) 
Nam fi morte carens vacuas volat altus in auras III e ee e eee third 
Spiritus, & Samii ſunt rata dicta ſenis; * a 2 uw e nt, _ malunt : th 6 
Inter Sarmaticas Romana vagabitur umbras, PRO COIs PoE THAO "ET Ra. Hoes 
.. be Cee nie Nec mihi credideris : exſtant decreta quibus nos gs 
ON. _— 1 OO 2 | Laudat, & immunes publica cera facit. ; 
Sic ego non etiam mortuus exſul ero. | Conrenne ey * NE gr * | — 
Non vetat hoc quiſquam: fratrem Thebana peremp- Proxung m m mwaus dem (145): (145) 10 ow 2 
. (ib, 10, E 3 
tum | Nor hatred do J here deſerve, or find, bk ix, ver. 89. Pond 


Suppoſuit tumulo rege vetante ſoror. 

Atque ea cum foliis & amomi pulvere miſce: 

Inque ſuburbano condita pone loco. 

Quoſque legat verſus oculo properante viator, 
Grandibus in tumuli marmore cæde notis : 

Hic ego qui jaceo tenerorum luſor amorum, 

Ingenio perii Naſo poeta meo. 

At tibi qui tranſis, ne ſit grave, quiſquis amaſti, 
(144) 1d. ib. iii, Dicere, Naſonis molliter oſſa cubant (144). 
Triſt. Eleg. III, | | 
. O that my ſoul might with my body die, 

And not ſurvive death's ſad folemnity. 
For if the Samian ſage has reaſon d right, 
Immortal ſhe muſt take her airy flight ; 
* My Roman ghoft muſt with Sarmatians rove, 
And to fierce ſhades a firanger akways prove. 
"_ | oo 


Nor with my fortune have I chang'd my mind. 
That peace you us'd ta praiſe I ſtill enjoy, 

And in chaſt words my modeſt tongue employ. 
Thus, live 1 here, far off, where war's alarms 
Compel the laws to yield to brutal arms. 
Hence, O Gracinus, for ſo many years, 

Not one complaint from either ſex appears. 
Hence, I can boaſt the Jomians generous aid, 
Since my appeal muſt to this place be made. 

Dey wiſh me gone, becauſe tis my defire 3 
While they themſelves rather my ſtay require. 
You'd ſcarce believe it: they have paſs'd decrees 
Much in my praiſe, with large immunities. 
And tho' they ſuit not this ſad ſtate of mine, 
The neighb'ring towns in all theſe hanours join. 


You 


146) Ovid. de 
one lib. iv, 
Epift, AI, ver. 
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(147) See the 
third letter of 
the firſt book de 
Ponto, and elſe- 
where through - 


out, 


(148) Sufficiant : 
graciles ſed non 
fine viribus ar- 
tus: 


Pondere non ner- 


vis, corpora noſtra 
carent. Ovid. 
Amor. lib. ii, E- 
leg, P 6 5 Ver, 

23. See, above, 
the paſſage in E- 
Piſ. X, of the 


firſt book de Pon- 


to, Ver, 21. 


(149) See Elog. 
„ lib. wo, 


Triſt. 


8 50) This is 


Hard to reconcile 


with, E „ VII 
and A, * ,. , 
Triſt. 


1 7 | ; % ; v l 
x # * "Y * A 9 0 
- = * 
. - * * * 
s „ * 7 R a : * 


js this to be wondered at; for the muſes are naturally tatlers, but moſt of all ſo in 
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adverſity : and beſides this, he wanted converfation, and took no delight either in 


drinking, or gaming [R]; ſo that they muſt needs be his whole entertainment, If he 


You ſee that they granted him exemptions, and here 


follows another paſſage which ſhows that this, was a- 


mong them an extraordinary fayour, and that they 
crowned him publickly. | | 


Adde quod IIlyrica fi jam pice nigrior eſſem, 
Non mordenda mihi turba fidelis erat. 

Molliter à vobis mea ſors excepta, Tomitz, 
Tam mites Grajos indicat eſſe viros. 

Gens mea Peligni, regioque domeſtica Sulmo, 
Non potuit noſtris lenior eſſe malis. 

Quem 'vix incolumi cuiquam ſalvoque daretis, 
Is datus a vobis eſt mihi nuper honor. 

Solus adhuc ego ſum veſtris immunis in oris 3 
Exceptis, ſi qui munera legis habent. 

Tempora ſacrata mea ſunt velata corona, 

Publicus invito quam favor impoſuit. 

Quam grata eſt igitur Latonæ Delia tellus, 
Erranti tutum quæ dedit una locum; 

Tam mihi cura Tomus, patria quæ ſede fugatis, 
Tempus ad hoc nobis hoſpita fide manet. 
Di modo feciſſent placidæ ſpem poſſet habere 
Pacis, & à gelido longius axe foret (146). 


Me blackeſ# pitch æuou d be leſs black than I. 
Should this kind people meet my calumny. | 
So gently Tomians my ſad fate you cheer, 

Wat from this mildneſs you true Greeks appear. 
Not even Sulmo's ſelf, my native town, 
Cou'd treat me friendlier than you have done. 
Such honours tb a ewretch you kindly ſhow, 
As your own happieſt people rarely know. 
To me alone immunities you give, | 

Which others only from the laws receive. 

My ſacred temples with a crown you bind; 
An honour I wou'd rather have declin' d. 

As Delos then is to Latona dear, 

Where firſt her flying ſteps forgot their fear ; 
So Tomos is to me, who exiÞd find 
A treatment here as faithful and as kind. 

O that the gods had placed this faw rite race, 


Far from the pole, and in perpetual peace. 


Theſe laſt words deſcribe the greateſt inconveniences 
he met with in the place of his exile : he was expoſed 
to the rigours of 1 and in the neighbourhood of a 
people who were continually making irruptions (147). 
This was not at all agreeable to an Italian of a deli- 
cate and thin conſtitution (148), and who had led his 
whole life in the pleaſures of Repoſe (149). 

We ſhall ſee alſo what he anſwers to the complaints 
of the inhabitants of 'Tomos : he aſſures them that he 


had never ſaid any thing ill of them (150), and that he 


had only exclaimed againſt their climate. 


In medias Syrtes, mediam mea vela Charybdin 
Mittite, præſenti dum careamus humo. 


Styx quoque, fi quid ea eſt, bene commutabitur Iſtro: 
Si quid & inferius, quam Styga, mundus habet. 


Gramina cultus ager, frigus minus odit hirundo ; 
Proxima Marticolis quam loca Naſo Getis. 
Talia ſuccenſent propter mihi verba Tomitæ, 
Itaque carminibus publica mota meis. | 
Ergo ego ceſlabo nunquam per carmina lædi? 
Plectar & incauto ſemper ab ingenio ? 
Sed nihil admiſi: nulla eft mea culpa, Tomitæ, 
Quos ego, cum loca ſim veſtra peroſus, amo. 
Quilibet excutiat noſtri monumenta laboris ; 
Littera de vobis eſt mea queſta nihul. 
VOL. IV. No. CII. 


had 


Frigus & incurſus omni de parte timendos, 

Et quod pulſetur murus ab hoſte, queror. 
In loca, non homines, veriflima crimina dixi. 
Culpatis veſtrum vos quoque ſzpe ſolum. 


At malus interpres, populi mihi concitat iram, 
Inque novum crimen carmina noſtra vocat. 
Tam felix utinam, quam pectore candidus eſſem. | | 
Exſtat adhuc nemo ſaucius ore meo (151). (151) Ovid. E- 

| MY piſt. xiv, lib. iv; 
de Ponto, ver. 


Charybdis gulph, or Lybia's opening ſand, 9. 
Mou d leſi alarm me than this dreadful land. 

With Styx, F real, Fd the Danube change; 

Or to far loauer regions glad range. 1 
Swallows hate cold, the plough-ſhare hates the graſs, 
Much fs than Ovid does this hoſtile place. 
The Tomians take ſuch words as theſe unkind, 
And my ſad lines their high diſpleaſure find. 
What muſt my verſe for ever then offend ? 
Muſt my raſh wit ſtill in my torment end? 


But I am clear: Tomians, my plea approve, 
Your place I hate, but J your perſons love. 


 Thro all my works, you ſtill may ſearch in wain; 
. There's not one tittle does of you complain. 
But of your walls, I own I oft hawe iold, 
Hoa much they're haraſs d both with arms and cold. 


Some falſe conſtruction nales the people rage, 


My railing at your foul 1 frankly own 1 
his is no more than you qourſel vos have done. 


And charge new crimes upon my guilthſs page. 


O awvou'd I were as happy, as Tm clear, 


That no reflexions in my verſe appear. 


[X] He awrote an infinite number of verke FER his 


exile (152) 3 nor is it to be awonared at, 


. . he awanted Pecdes the 
converſation, and took no delight either in drinking or- les Triſ- 


gaming. ] Here are ſome cauſes aſſigned for the fruit- tim, and the 


fulneſs of his Muſe; but the principal one is not four books de 


taken notice of, which is, that Ovid's Muſe was uſed e, which 


to bring forth without pain, and never troubled her- a * 28 
ſelf any farther about nurſing the child; for ſhe took wrote a great 
very little care in correcting her productions (153) 


: many verſes 


her caſe therefore muſt of courſe be like that of a mo- bieh be threw 


ther who never ſuckles, ſhe breeds the more readily. tern: og eros 


his XIIth Elogy 


The following paſſages ſhew that Ovid was abliged of the fifth book 

for every thing to the Muſes. © OO Triftium, 

5 (153) See the 
end of this re- 

mark. 


Hic ego, finitimis quamvis circumfoner armis, 
Triſtia, quo poſſum, carmine fata levo. 
Quod quamvis nemo eſt, cujus referatur ad aures ; 

Sic tamen abſumo decipioque diem. 
Ergo quod vivo, duriſque laboribus obſto, 

Nec me ſollicitz tedia lucis habent ; 
Gratia Muſa tibi. Nam tu ſolatia præbes, 

Tu curæ requies, tu medicina venis : ,_ 
Tu dux & comes es: tu nos abducis ab Iſtro, 


In medioque mihi das Helicone locum (154). (154) 72 | 
85 rift. lib. iu, 
Tho' here ſurrounded with the noiſe of arms, 1 2 46 


My wretched fate, verſe, ii, ſome meaſure, charms. lib. v, Eleg. 
And tho no lifining ear my works attend, "NG 

Yet thus at leaft the tedious hours I ſpend. 

My life, my patience, and diverſ/zons too, 

To you, indulgent Muſe, 1 ſolely owe. 
In you alone, I conſolation find; 


You faoth my cares, and heal my waunded mind. 
You are my guide, you're my companiau, 
And ſhift rude Danube's ſcene to Helicon, 

X 


5 He 


| had met with any perſons, to whom he could have repeated his verſes, he would 
have verſified with much more ſatisfaction: for he confeſſes, that walking in the d 


He complains of being without books and without 
hearers: _—_ | | 
Non hic librorum, per quos inviter alarque, 
Copia : pro libris arcus & arma ſonant. 
Nullus in hac terra, recitem fi carmina, cujus 


(155) Id. ib. lib, Intellecturis auribus utar, adeſt (155). 
ii, Eleg, XIV, 
ver. 37. 


No books to entertain me here are found, 
Books are ſupply d by wars alarming ſound. 
And ſhould J aim at ſome pottic flight, 
Here is not one to judge of what 1 write. 


and he deſires this may ſerve for his excuſe, if his 
verſes, are not good : that his genius being diſcourag- 


plauſe. 


Contudit ingenium patientia longa laboris, 
Et pars antiqui magna vigoris abeſt. 


ed by adverſity was not excited with the hopes of ap- 


ark, 
- and 


Parvaque ne dicam, ſcribendi nulla voluptas, 
Eft mihi: nec numeris nectere verba juvat. 

Sive quod hinc fructus adeo non cepimus ullos, 
Principium noſtri res ſit ut iſta mali: 

Sive quod in tenebris numeroſos ponere greſtus, 
Quodque legas nulli, ſcribere carmen, idem eſt. 

Excitat auditor ſtudium, laudataque virtus 
Creſcit, & immenſum gloria calcar habet. 

Hie mea cui recitem, niſi flavis ſcripta Corallis, 
Quaſque alias gentes bar barus Iſter habet? 

Sed quid ſolus agam ? quaque infelicia perdam 
Otia materia, ſurripiamque diem? 

Nam neque me vinum, nec me tenet alea fallax, 
Per quz clam tacitum tempus abire ſolet. 

Nec me, quod cuperem, fi per fera bella liceret 
Oblectat cultu terra novata ſuo. 


' Quid, niſi Pierides, ſolatia frigida reftant, 


Non bene de nobis quæ merure, dez (157) ? 


(157) Idem, 4: 


: * I | | | Ponto, lib. iv 
Sæpe tamen nobis, ut nunc quoque ſumta tabella eſt, f 8 Rs 
Inque ſuos volui cogere verba pedes : | : fr wy 2 . e 18 See ls 
Carmi , 8 1 3 now grow lazy in the ſtudious taſt. ib. i, Epil. V, 
Di 8 e e ap wy or NL That ſacred warmth, which fires the Poet's thought, Ver. 10. 6150 
De n 3 5 So ER * Aud once was felt by me, is now forgot. : 2 
rags wg 2 facit 3 * K 3 2 No more my Muſe with uſual freedom comes, 
Nomi jy N * So es STR I. ſeems a force when ſhe the pen reſumes. 
| 5 a : 24286 1 * A mes 8 No more the flowing numbers now delight, 
N . Oe ut fit mihi ek curæ: Inflead of pleaſure, tis a pain to write. 
- Si — nulli co nite offe velim 7 Whether brcauſe fuch ill ſucceſs ] know, 
7 | * . 8 1 Z 3 5 That all my ills from this one fountain flow z 
/ 5 : ES £0 Or that to write what none can e er remark, 
| : is puto, fi tem. 1s juſt the ſame as ſeribbling in the dark. 
lic mihi præbebit carminis arma locus. - — 2 lift, and 4 aiſe will ſtir 
Non liber hic ullus, non qui mihi commodet aurem, Pa = 1 4 . fe 8 2 : | 
| wg PI __ ping ons _ As near the Danube find a ſavage frat. 
| Omnia barbariæ loca ſunt, vociſque ferinæ : But babkitd © Tow, what cas 14 
b (7 56) — S E- OR 285 ben ne . Jo nale my wretched hours leſs tedious flow ? 
leg. XII, ro ' | 1 is at For neither wine, nor gaming ſuit my taſte, 
29. | s ow W A _ 5 gag Which others chuſe xo GA. Fe PL 
/ Yet oft, as 8 pany hs a 3 | Nor do I like, th wou'd fierce war allow, 
FA And ay to als nas foot in order fand. Pd try the ruftic pleaſures of the plough. 
: But all the verſe I write like theſe you ſee, Your cold amuſements, therefore, O ye Nine, 
Joo plainly with their author's flate agree. Tho! ill you' ue have treated me, muſt ſtill be mine. 
| Our _ oof he WEI 9 raiſe, | I ſhall cite one paſſage more, which is that, wide he 
And <uit's incentive is the l it. ſays, that his thinneſs did not proceed from any de- 
Theſe in full force did once with me prevail, bauches, ſince his drink was chiefly water, and the 
While fortune favour d with a proſp rous gale. - circumſtances he was then in, did not expoſe him to 
But now, alas ! they are no more my lot; the paſſion of love. ah | 
My fole ambition is to be forgot. | 1 | 
JJ... dt Is quoque, qui gracili cibus eſt in corpore, ſomnus, 
| | Non alit officio corpus inane ſuo. 
JJ 8 | 5 5 8 
But ſbou d I try this fatal gift once more, 5 1 2 N e 2885 
What helps has ſuch a place as this in flore ? Vix igitur | "oi vile Ae le = 
Here 1 can neither find a book nor friend | 88 3 „ e 
Whoſe learned ear may to my works attend, : 4 


Parvus in exiles ſuccus mihi pervenit artus, 
Membraque ſunt cera pallidiora nova. 
Non hæc immodico contraxi damna Lyæo: 


Sm Seis, mihi quam ſolæ pene bibantur aquæ. 
He repeats the ſame thought, and enlarges upon it all 
in another place, where he ſays, that he is diſcouraged Non epulis oneror, quarum fi tangar amore, 


Here nothing elſe but barbariſm is found, 
And conſtant horror of a Getic ſound. 


from making verſes, and that he would have quite . ** tamen in Geticis copia nulla locis. 
given it over, if he had not been deprived of all other Nec vires adimit Veneris damnoſa voluptas, 
ents. | Non ſolet in mceſtos illa venire thoros. 


Unda locuſque nocent, & cauſſa valentior iſtis 


Da veniam faſſo, ſtudiis quoque frena remiſi, Anxietas animi, quæ mihi ſemper adeſt (158). (158) . it 
Ducitur & digitis littera rara meis : 4 Fomo, n 
Impetus ille ſacer ; qui vatum pectora nutrit, Sleep too, by which thin bodies chiefly live, X, ver. 2 
Qui prius in nobis eſſe ſolebat, abeſt. To me no nouriſhment can ever give. 
Vix venit ad partes, vix ſumptz Muſa tabellz | Sorrows keep watch upon my weary eyes, 
Imponit pigras pzne coacta manus : Which without number this ſad place ſupplies. 
5 | 


Scarce 


ne, ER 


- 


Pate, lib, i, E- 
, piſt. IX, ver. 39. 


(160) Id, ver, 9. 


O V 


wa writing verſes which we can read to no body, is the very ſame thing (p). He had 
among, other good qualities that of not being ſatirical, and yet he was very capable of 


compoſing ſatirical verſes, as he has ſhown in his Poem againſt Ibis [S]; for no 


(2) Ses the remark IR], citition, (151). 


© Starce could iny aller d viſage now be Inown; 
My avonted colour is fo ftrangely gone. 
My ferivell'd limbs their uſual juices fail, 
Net even virgin-abax appears fo pale. | 
Nor do theſe ills from reeling Bacchus flow, 
For water you my fav rite liquor know. 
Nor do T ſurfeit with exceſſive cheer, 
There is no room for over-eating here : 
Nor yet does Venus thus my health deſtray, 
The ewwretched bed's a ſtranger to her joy. 
Hurtful the water, and the place J find, 
And what is worſe than theſe, a tortur d mind. 


We ſhall juſt take notice of the manner of his cor- 
recting his works. He confeſſes his negligence and 
| idleneſs upon this head. He agrees that he was juſtly 


' cenſured at Rome for eternally repeating the ſame 


things in the poems he wrote during his exile (159). 
This was a fault he was very ſenſible of, and en- 
deavoured to mend; but the vivacity which animated 
him in his firſt compoſition, failing him when he 
came to reviſe what he had written, he found the cor- 
rection too troubleſome, and quite gave it over. This is 
only one of his excuſes. It is certain that the caſe is the 
ſame with a great many authors. They compoſe with 

| pleaſure and warmth, and thence it is that they diſ- 
play their whole force ; but they flag when they come 
to reviſe their work : the firſt fire returns no more; 
there ſucceeds in their imagination a certain calm which 
makes their pen proceed with a thouſand difficulties. 
It is like a boat that can make no way but by the 
force of oars. If you would know what Ovid ſays 


upon the correction of his writings, read the following 


verſes. 


Judicium tamen hic noſtrum non decipit error, 
Nec quicquid genui, protinus illud amo, 
Cur igitur fi me video delinquere, peccem; 
Et patiar ſcripto crimen ineſſe, rogas ? 
Non eadem ratio eſt, ſentire, & demere morbos. 
Senſus ineſt cunctis, tollitur arte malum. 
Szpe aliquod verbum cupiens mutare relinquo : 
Judicium vires deſtituuntque meum. 
Sæpe piget (quid enim dubitem tibi vera fateri ?) 
Corrigere, & longi ferre laboris onus : 
Scribentem juvat ipſe favor, minuitque laborem, 
| Cumque ſuo creſcens pectore fervet opus: 
Corrigere at res eſt tanto magis ardua, quanto 
Magnus Ariſtarcho major Homerus erat. 
Sic animum lento curarum frigore lædit, 
Ut cupidi ſi quis fræna retentat equi (160). 


Nor does my judgment yet fo partial prove, 

As ex ry thing I write, myſelf to love, 

If therefore I with open eyes offend, 

Why do I not, you'll ſay, thoſe errors mend? 
I differs quite to ſee, and cure the ill; 

That's plain to ſenſe, this muſt be done by ſtill. 
Often when to correct ſome word I try, 

My flagging judgment does it's aid deny. 

Often, to ſay the truth, my thoughts recoil, 
And dread to undergo ſo long a toil. 

The itch of writing does itſelf repay ; 

Each flep it ſets, the more it ſmooths the away. 
But to corre is a more arduous taſk, 

And does the talents of a Homer aſk. 

This dull employment gives the mind ſuch pain, 
As the briſt fleed feels from the checking rein. 


being. ſatirical 


piece 
ever 


LS] He had, amoig other good qualities, that of unt 

No piece ever diſcovered more 
gall than his Poem againſt Ibis.) He prides himſelf in 
having never once attacked any perſon in a ſatirical 
way, and he repreſents this to the emperor, to ſhew 
him, that if his verſes had offended in other reſpects, 


yet they deſerved encouragement on this account, that 


they were always exempt from the ſpirit of ill- nature. 


Non ego mordaci diftrinxi carmine quemquam, 
Nec meus ullius crimina verſus Habet, | 

Candidus a falibus ſuffuſis felle refugi: 
Nulla venenato littera miſta joco eſt, 

Inter tot populi, tot ſcripti millia noſtri, _ 
Quem mea Calliope læſerit, unus ero (161). 


None can wwith juſtice of my werſe complain, 
Since they the faults of nd one ſoul contain. 
The wit they have is without gall expreſs'd, 
No mixture of ill nature points the jeſt. 
Of all mankind, howe'er my works abound, 


J am the only perſon they ſhall wound. 


It is thus he expreſſes himſelf in a Poem, which he 
compoſed after his baniſhment : and yet I am of opi- 
nion, that his invective againſt Ibis was finiſhed before 
that time. For fince he makes himſelf but fifty years 
old in the beginning of that work, he wrote it, with- 
out doubt, a very little time after his arrival at Tomos, 


and upon the firſt news he received that a certain per- 
ſon had declared himſelf his enemy. 


Tempus ad hoe, luſtris mihi jam bis quinque peractis, 
Omne fuit Muſe carmen inerme meæ: | 
Nullaque, quæ poſſit, ſcriptis tot millibus, exſtat, 
Liittera Naſonis ſanguinolenta legi. | 
Nec quemquam noſtri, niſi me, læſere libelli: 
Artificis periit cum caput arte ſua. | 
Unus (& hoc ipſum eſt injuria magna,) perennem 
Candoris titulum non ſinit eſſe mei. 
Quiſquis is eſt (nam nomen adhue utcunque tacebo) 
Cogit inaſſuetas ſumere tela manus. 
Ille relegatum gelidos Aquilonis ad ortus, 
Non {init exſilio delituiſſe meo: 
Vulneraque immitis requiem quærentia vexat: 
_ JaQat & in toto nomina noſtra foro: 
Perpetuoque mihi ſociatam fœdere lecti 
Non patitur miſeri funera flere viri (162). 


Full fifty ſuns have run their annual round, 
And hitherto unarm'd my muſe have found. 
Among ſo many thouſand 'verſe of mine, 
There is not to be ſeen one cutting line. 

Except myſelf, my works do hurt to none, 

By my owwn art I only am undone. 

But now, one wwretch ſo much ill-natare ſhes, 
I muſt, at laſt, this boaſted candor he. 
This wwretch, for ſtill his name ſhall be concealed, 
Forces me now unuſual arms to avield. | 
His malice reaches to the northern Pole, 

And even there diſturbs my baniſh d ſoul. 

Cruel he tears the wounds that avant to chſe, 
And makes a public jeſt of all my awoes, 

My wretched conſort too muſt ſhare his hate, 
Nor avill he give her leave to weep my fate. 


If he had been then fifty-two years of age, or more, 
he would certainly have told us ſo, in order to mag- 


nify his merit in not having written any thing ſatirical 
| in 


Triſt. Eb, ji, vet; 


(162) Ovid. in 


1532 


10 | . 4% - "> "Pf | 
(1 * wrote it a little after his baniſhment, 
the argument ; 72 | 
of his French in all that time. This one Eſſay proved a maſter-piece 
1 of the kind: Ovid there (163) makes a colle&ion of 
FOO all the puniſhments to be met with in hiflory or fable, in 
(154) This Abbe order to wiſh them by way of curſe to his perfidious adver- 
d this in the y, — takes from two hundred and thirty-nine 
| examples. earned profeſſor in the univer Paris, 
(165) SIM we Gol Your about a 27 yo ago (164 * digeſted 
ir 2 them into forty-two kinds, upon which he intended to 
; have compoſed ſo many chapters (165) ; his name was 
(766) Dionyfius Srephanus Richardus Nivernenſis. The beſt commentary 


year 1661. 
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ever diſcovered more gall than this, nor more ſevere maledietions or anathemas, He 


I D. 


it was printed at Lyons, ſumptibus Antonii Pillehotte, in 
the year 1633, in 4to (167). The Abbe de Marolles, 
who is the firſt tranſlator of this Poem into French, 
has accompanied it with very large notes, the beſt 
of which are borrowed from the Commentary of 
Mr Boiſſieu. This tranſlation was printed at Paris in 
the year 1661, in 8vo. | 


(167) The Aube de Marolles did not know this, for be ſays, pag, 
67, that this work of Meſſire Denys de Salvaing, Seigneur de Boiſ- 
ficu, was printed at Lyons in 1638, . 
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= A CAR D (GzoRGE) calls himſelf a Seguſian in the title of his 
= Wy books, which makes me believe that he was born in the Lionnois, or 
in the neighbouring country. He lived in the XVIth century. 


I think 


he was miniſter at la Rochefoucaut in the year 1574, when he de- 

dicated his Natural T heology to the count of la Rochefoucaut. We 
find in the Bibliotheque of Du Verdier Vau-Privas, that this book, 
which contains ſeveral arguments taken from the conſideration of nature 


againſt the Epicureans and Atheiſts, was printed at Rochelle in the year 1579 in 8vo. 
There is a ſecond edition of it reviſed and enlarged by the author [4]. It was printed 


to George Pacard [B]. 


[A] A ſecond edition reviſed and enlarged by the 
author.] The author left out of it the chapter concerning 
Antichriſt, which was in the firſt. He had publiſhed a 


particular treatiſe on that ſubject at Niort two years 
before (1). | 


[B] The manuſcript of that treatiſe did great ſerwice to 
the author.] This is what he ſays of it in the Epiſtle 


The manuſcript of this treatiſe did very great ſervice 


453 


Dedicatory : Being releaſed out of prijon; aohere I had 


been detained at Grenoble for about a year, I was informed 


by My de Bompar, who had procured my deliverance, that 


J had been exempted from death (which eight of our com- 


pany had ſuffered) on account of a copy of that book, found 


upon me when I was taken priſoner, and which had fal- 


Len into the hands of the parliament of the ſaid place. 


PACHECO (ATLvAR EE) a Spaniſh colonel and kinſman of the duke of Alba 


(a) ſerved under him in the Low-Countries, and was ſent to Fluſhing, ee 
of the place, and alſo to haſten the building of a citadel there in 157 2: but before he : . 


landed, there had been an inſurrection in the city, and the Spaniſh garriſon was 
from thence. 


to be commander 


driven 


He was then in amaze, and found himſelf in the power of the enemy, 


Who cauſed him to be hanged, without any regard to his alledging, that he ſhould be (em ng 
| beheaded upon the account of his nobility, ſince they were not willing to fave his life for cxitimatar, fl 


the price he offered for it. Treſlon being incenſed againſt the duke of Alba (5), 


(1) Du Maurier's 
Memoirs, pag, 
F 


(2) Du Maurier 
took this from 
Strada, Decad, i, 


lib. vii, 


* 


(3) Annal. 15. 
= Pag. 50, E- 
Alt, in IZ mo, 


«nn, 1 558. 


during the expedition of Aſturia. 


would 


abate nothing of the ſentence, but Pacheco muſt take his turn at the gallows with two 
other Spaniards. Meurſius relates this matter at large; but he has confounded this Pacheco 
with a famous Engineer (c) whom the duke of Alba had brought from Italy, who was 


called Paciotti; he ſuppoſes that he who was hanged was called Paciottus. 
Maurer obſerves ſome other miſtakes concerning our Spaniard [A], 
of the family of the cardinals Pacheco, mentioned by Moreri. 


[ 4] Mr du Maurier obſerves ſome other miſtakes con- 
cerning our Spaniard. Thus he expreſſes himſelf (1): 
As to this Pacheco, I cannot ſufficiently admire the 

diverſity of opinions which I have obſerved among 
the moſt famous Hiſtorians, who have written of 
the affairs of the Low-Countries ; for Grotius ſays, 
that he was a Savoyard, altho' Bentivoglio, Strada, 
Meurſius, and Emanuel Meteren, agree that he was 
a Spaniard. Cardinal Bentivoglio ſays, that he was 
beheaded ; and others write, that he was hanged. 
Again, Meurſius calls this executed kinſman of the 


him Pacheco, confounding this Pacheco and Francis 
Paciotti of Urbino, count of Montefabro, who was 
ſo ſkillful in fortifications and warlike engines (2), 
that having built the citadel of Antwerp, F 

was given to one of the five baſtions of the fortreſs, 
by the order of the duke of Alba, that the name of 
ſo a great man might be perpetuated to poiterity. 
The — other baſtions were called the Duke, Ferdi- 
dinand, Toledo, and Alba, being the ſeveral names of 
of this duke, without calling any of them by the 
name of king Philip, his maſter. In fine, to return 
to this Pacheco, Emanuel Meteren, although he be a 
very exact Hiſtorian, calls him Peter Pacheco, whom 
Famianus Strada, being better informed, calls Alvarez. 
Properly ſpeaking, Grotius cannot be ranked among the 
Hiſtorians who ſay that Pacheco was hanged. Secuti Hol- 
landiæ oppidum, ſays he (3), Flifingani quos furgentis arcis 
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PADILLA (MAR os) miſtreſs to Peter the Cruel, king of Caſtile, was edu- 
cated at the houſe of Alfonſus d'Albuquerque, when that monarch fell in love with her, 
One of the king's brothers took up arms in thar 
country; 


VOI. IV. 


duke of Alba, Paciotti, altho' all the others call 


11s name 


Mr du 
who probably was 


aſpectus & præſidium adventans commowerat; Bacieco Al- 


hobroge, operum Albanicorum peritiſſimo curatore ad ſuppli- 
cium -rapto, in cauſam deſcendunt. Perhaps he called 
him Savoyard, becauſe he had read, that the duke of 
Alba had obtained him of the duke of Savoy. Impe- 


traverat a Duce Sabaudiæ Franciſcum Paciottum Urbi- 


natem, Montisfabri Comitem, arcium bellicarumque ma- 
chinarum peritiſſimum (4). Thuanus furniſhes us with 
a new variation, for he ſays, that Peter Paciotus was 
killed in a popular commotion, and that his head was 


firſt fixed on the top of a ſpear, and afterwards upon 


the walls of the city (5). Who knows but he thought 
that it was the ſame Engineer, whom he had named 
Paciottus Allobrox (6), ſpeaking of the citadel of 
Antwerp? He informs us, that this Paciottus had, à 
little before, built the citadel of Turin, by order of 
duke Emanuel Philibert. From hence, perhaps, Gro- 
tius took the word Allobrox, which no ways ſuits this 
famous Engineer, for he was of Urbino. Another 
Hiſtorian gives the name of Iſidorus Paciottus to him 
who built the citadel of Antwerp (7) ; and obſerves, 
that he left two ſons behind him, who were excellent 
Engineers; one, named Vido Ubaldus, was killed at 
the taking of Calais in 1596 ; the other named Fre- 
deric, was in Amiens the next year, when the French 
retook that town (8). 


(7) Angelus Galluccius, de Bello Belg. Part i, lib. viii. Thua- 


nus, lib. cxvi, pag. 747, calls him alſo Iſidorus. (8) Galluc. 
ibid. lib. ix. 


6s XY 


(6) Becauſe the 


his Treſlon's 
brother to death 
in 1568, 


(c) Se maxime 


ſtimabat, fi 
munitionum ar- 
tificem tam in- 
ſignem, belli 
egregium mini- 
ſtrum & propin- 
quo ſanguinis 
nexu, tempore 
tam alieno eripe- 
ret. Meurſius, 
Guill, Auriac, 
lib, vi, 


(4) Strada Dec. 


7, [ ol D. 


(5) Petro Paciots 
quem Albanus 
arci exſtruendæ 
præfecerat, in 
tumultu occi ſo, 
cujus caput conto 
prefixum & pro 
menibus ſtatu- 
tum eſt, Thuans 
lib, liv. | | 


(6) Thuan, lib; 


Kits 


3 * 
1 rn 
N 


: country; and this rebellion being ſupported by another brother in Arragon, might have 
(2) Mariana, ubi been of a miſchievous conſequence; wherefore the court thought it neceſſary to put a 
W ſtop to it very quickly, and the king marched in perſon with an army towards Aſturia 
(5) Eo in itinere (a4), The wife of Don Alfonſo d' Albuquerque followed the court; with Mary de Pa- 
2 dilla, one of the maids ſhe had in her ſervice, who, by her beauty, captivated that fierce 
quz in Albu-- monarch. She did not make him ſigh long for her, for they lay together during that 
. journey (5). John de Hiniſtroſa, uncle, by the mother's ſide, to the maid, ſerved them 
mia puichritudine as a Procurer and confident (c): this was done in the year 1352. The prince was alrea- 
44S. Pacund op- dy Contracted to Blanche of Bourbon the daughter of Peter the firſt of that name, duke 
pidum ſtupri con- Of Bourbon (d), and ſiſter to the daughter-in-law (e) of the king of France; but altho* the 
—_—_ perſon, to whom he was contracted, was as beauriful as his miſtreſs, and of a houſe infi- 
immemor, no- nitely more illuſtrious A], yet he made no great haſte ro conſummate the marriage; 


viſque amoribus 


amens. Maria- neither did he take it well of Albuquerque that he ſhould preſs him upon this point (f) : { 7 
na, de Rebus 
Hiſpanie, lib. 

xvi, cap, xvii, 
pag. m. So, ad 
ann. 1352. 


Mariana, 


Albuquerque, I ſay, who was afraid left the kindred of Padilla ſhould be promoted to the ze ſupra, pax 
higheſt degree of favour. At laſt, the marriage was celebrated in the beginning of © 
June 1353, without any pomp (g): ſome time before, the miſtreſs was brought to bed of (+) ts. ib. 

a daughter (5). The king quickly conceived a very great diſguſt to his wife, for the 

(e) Internuncius, very third day after his marriage, he prepared to go to his miſtreſs, whom he had left in N 


80. 


pravæque conſue- 


| tudinis concita- à fortreſs on the banks of the Tagus. The queen, his mother, and the princeſs Eleonora, 
tor. Id. ib. his aunt, being informed of his deſign, conjured him not to do fo, and repreſented to him 
(4) Father An- the conſequences of this conduct [BJ. He was no ways moved with their prayers or rea- 
felme, Hit. ſons; but only denied that he had formed any ſuch deſign, and then immediately went 
Geneal- br. away with great ſecrecy, Several courtiers followed him, reſolving rather to humour 


his paſſion, than remonſtrate to him what he ought to do: yet there were ſome who 


« ſpeak ill of him, put arms into the hands of the French 
* to revenge the injury done to his wife, and furniſh 


flones of great value, and of an ingenious aworkman- cy of Fayouritt 


Seip (12) 3 that Mary Padilla having learned of _ pag. 8. 
on 


Ko Age do nr- earneſtly preſſed him to return to his wife, and at laſt prevailed with him to do it: but wn 
king John, who after he had ſpent two days with her, he was carried back again to his concubine, by , Pak 
was Charles V- the force of his paſſion (i). Some thought there was witchcraft in the caſe, others believed ,.,.. . 
8 | n 6 | | > (: ) Id. ib. cap, 
he was jealous of his wife [CJ, and therefore could not endure her. Every day he treated oi. 
„„ | 9 8 her 
[A] Aube the perſon to whom he was contracted, * his ſabjects with a handle to rebel? They told him, he 
was as beautiful, and of a birth more illuſtrious.) 'The did not confider, that human government ſubſiſted by the 
Words of Mariana are theſe : Vix Caſtellæ Rex nupti- * unſpoited character of a prince's probity, and that all 
arum celebritate peradta, novam nuptam faſtidivit, in * evils united as in a body, and fell upon thoſe, whom 
Padillæ amorem effuſus, fi regiæ flirpi compararetur, igno- people believe to be forſaken of G O D, and againſt whom 
Bilis, neque majori forme pulchritudine. Tanti plerumgue * Heaven is incenſed” _ | 
(i) Mariana, de eff præpoſteræ ani mum libidini mancipari (1). e [C] Some thought there was witthcraft in the caſe, 
Rebus Hiſpanize, ſays elſewhere, that ſhe was very beautiful, very vir- others believed he was jealous of his wife.] A report 
lib. ævi, cap. tuous (2), and that the ambaſſadors of che king made was ſpread abroad, that Don Pedro was bewitched, 
1 mnt Pax. choice of her among the fix daughters of the duke of and that a girdle poiſoned by the enchantment of a Jew, 
8 Bourbon, as moſt worthy to be his confort : E ſex quas diſcovered to this monarch the figure of a dragon; 
(2) Lectiſima Habebat, eam expetituri quam regio toro idoneam fore Non amplius biduo apud eam ( Blancam) ſubſtitit, tanto I 
forma, ſanctiſſi- maxime judicarent. Blanca concedente patre delefa (3). e amoris impatientia veſaniaque ut injectam carmi- 
mis moribus, Note, that this duke of Bourbon had ſeven daughters, nibus amentiam fama wulgaverit : zona Fudæi cujuſdam 
Fprudenti2que. but bnce the eldeſt was already married (4), we muſt arte medicata draconis ſpecie regits oculis objefta (7). ( 14, Ib. par, 
„ * . i 3 7% (7) 16, ib. P 
cap. iv, pag. not blame Mariana for mentioning only x: neither Some ſuſpected that the king had not entertained an 82, 
100. muſt we cavil, becauſe the other ſiſters of Blanche were averſion for the queen without a juſt cauſe, ſince ſhe 
5 not marriageable (5), for this could never hinder the had been debauched by Frederic, Don Pedro's brother, 
(3) 14. ib. %. ambaſſadors from preferring one of the youngeſt before and had by him a ſon, the founder of the family of 
L, cap. Kw all the reſt, if ſhe had appeared to them better ſhaped, the Henriques. Mariana rejects theſe two opinions, 
Fag. 79. and more beautiful. and looks upon the ſecond as impudent and raſh (8). (8) Quibuſdam 
(4) She was [B] His mother and.... aunt . . . repreſented to him Neutrum nobis veriſimile viſum eſt : ac credam po- fuſpicio fuit te- 
Married in 1437, the conſequences of this conduct.] They told him, that tius ubi tetri amoris flamma pectori inſederit, non meraria fave & 
to Charles of he run the hazard of loſing not only his reputation, alia philtra amatoria quærenda neque alias offenſionis panes m— 
France, who was but alſo all his dominions ; that the French would “ cauſas præpoſtere excogitandas, ut juvenis animus in oben pe 5 
a Hear dey make war againſt him, to revenge the injury his wife © furorem agi & de poteſtate mentis exiiſſe videre- pente alienatum: 
ſelme's Hift, had received; that this would give occaſion to the tur (9). - - Neither of which appears to me probable : vitiumque illi a 
Genealog. pag, Caſtilians to riſe up in arms; and, that men never fear and I ſhould rather think, when the fire of wile luſt is Friderico _ 
260. to attack ſuch people whom they fancy to be aban- once kindled in the heart of a young man, no other charm, —_ | 
22 doned by Heaven, upon account of the crimes they have or cauſe of diſtaſte needs be imagined, why he ſhould ſeem % 18, ib, (14) 
(5) Marian®s committed. This is only a rough draught of the * mad, and out 15 ſenſes He is in the right to ſay, Spat 
8 t thoughts of Mariana, and therefore I will now ſet that the love this monarch had conceived for Padilla, * 
Blanche was poi- them down in his own words : Regina mater, Eleo- was ſufficient to diſturb his mind, and poſſeſs him with Pag. 
ſoned in 1361, * nora amita regis conſilio indicato, eum remotis arbi- a hatred for his wife. Such an immorality as this is a 1 
at the age of tris per omnia numina & quicquid in terris ſanctum fruitful ſource from whence an hundred other diſorders | 
#5 22. 3 * eſt, ne ſe, regnum, fortunas, nominis exiſtima- may ariſe. I wonder that Mariana forgot what is (15) 
but 16 years old © tionem præcipiti temeritate perditum eat, profuſis ſaid of this girdle. The king offered a thouſand indig- lib. 
when the embaſ- lacrimis obteſtantur. Quid orbi ſermonem, Gallis ities to Blanche, by the perſuaſion of a lady whom he kept, 
fadors of Don arma injuriam non laturis, civibus diflidiorum mate- called Padilla, who gave him to underſtand, that the (16) 
2 king of «© riam daret ? Ignorare videlicet a probitatis fa- queen, out of ſpite to her, had cauſed a Fewiſh inchanter 45 
ring ber, in ma humana imperia conſtare, quos deſtitui a numine, 10 make a girdle, adorned with buttons of gold, in order | (17) 
1352, and con- quibus infenſum cœlum eſſe, ſemel fuerit perſuaſum, to be given to him, which wwas fo inchanted, that as for (10) Paulus .- *j, 
ſequently ſome of in eos homines mala omnia quaſi facto agmine impe- as he ſhould tie it about him, on a ſudden he ſhould ſe milius, book 25 | 
— younger tum dare (6). - - - The gueen, his mother, and Eleanor, all his ſtrength and underflanding ; and by this means ww 25 7 at (18) 
marnkageable,  * bis aunt, being informed of his defign, auen, to him ſhould fall under the power of his wife, who, for the ce. e 
Sab. außen he was all alone, and, with tears in their eyes, future, ſhould govern him and all the kingdom entirely ac- © 
(6) Mariana, * conjured him by all that ewas ſacred in heaven and cording to her own fancy (10). The author of the Hiſtory (17) Printed at (19 
ib, avi, cap. * earth, that he would not raſhly go to ruin himſelf, his of Favourites (11) has paraphraſed this fine tale wholly Amſterdam 
æuiii, pag. Bl. © hingdom, fortune, and reputation. They expoſtulated to his own mind: he ſays, that the next day after the 1697 (20) 
« evith him, why he would give occaſion to the world to marriage, the queen gave the king a girdle of precious 12) The Hiſt na, 


ritesz 


(14) A Chrono- 


Spain by Madam 


lib. xvii, cap. v. Which was quickly changed into great ſorrow; for 


ul, pag. 90. 


PADILLA. 


her works and worſe, and at laſt cauſed her to be poiſoned in 1361 (1. Fy ery bodo 


deplored the fate of this princeſs, thus taken away at the age of twenty five years 05. (4) 14. 


453 


ib. Lib. 


The miſtreſs died a little after at Seville (m);; and was interred in a monaſtery which ſhe Te 
had built (). Her funeral was ſolemnized thro? all the kingdom, as if ſhe had been (ö) 14. ib. 

a lawful queen, and her children were educated as preſumptive heirs to the crown (o) [D]. 
She had been ſo much in favour with the king that ſhe could do whatever ſhe pleaſed [E]. 
Diego de Padilla, her brother, was preferred to the office of great-chamberlain in 1353; 
and to the dignity of great-maſter of the order of Calatrava the next year (p) : John Padilla, Vionaterio. 
her other brother, was made great-maſter of the order of St James, in the room of Don 74 0. 


Frederic, the king's brother, in 1354 (J). 


His marriage was no obſtacle to his promotion 
to this high poſt, altho* there was no precedent, that it had been 


poſſeſſed by a married 


man. Nevertheleſs, we muſt not think that Mary de Padilla enjoyed his favour without 
any mixture of trouble; for, in 1357, another miſtreſs appeared more amiable than ſhe 


in the eyes of Don Pedro the Cruel. 


This prince abandoned himſelf ſo much to the 


paſſion he entertained for Alfonſa Coronella (r), that he thought no more of our Mar 


(5), which we may eaſily conceive was very grievous to her. 


What ſhall we fay then 


of the torture ſhe muſt have endured, whilſt Don Pedro was ſo enamoured of a lovely 
widow, that to enjoy her he made her believe he was not married, and that he. could 
eſpouſe her: in effect, he did eſpouſe her [F]; and though he quickly forſook her, 
yet he muſt have given great uneaſineſs to the heart of his concubine. I ſhall not refer 


my reader to the Hiſtory of Favourites, printed (:) in 1697, for what 
our Padilla is blended with a thouſand romantic tales: 
the truth in ſuch works, but in authors like Mariana. 
that this woman wanted nothing but chaſtity to merit the crown: Fæminaæ 
„ injuriam pellicatit, magnis animi & corporis dotibus, dignæquè im perio. 


(v) Mariana, 
lib. xvii, cap 


Don Pedro had it, defired it of him, that ſhe might imitate 
the workmanſhip of it; that for a fence againſt the in- 
conſtancy of the hearts of kings, e made uſe of a 
Few, a profeſſed Magician, who, by his black and abo- 
minable art, committed crimes as horrid as his foul. It 
bas with this diſciple of the devil, continues he, that 
ſhe entrufted the girdle of Don Pedro; and the charm put 
upon it awas ſuch, that when he wore it, he fancied him- 
felf to be girded and ſtung by a ſerpent, whereupon he 
made terrible outcries. There aas no need of ſuch wicked 
arts to deſtroy a queen already ſo unhappy ; Mary Padilla, 
and all her creatures, told the king, that this preſent of his 
ſpouſe was a deadly fawour, which ſhe had not poiſoned in 
a day. This diſcourſe, and the terrible effect of the 
girdle, redoubled his averſion to the queen, fo that he re- 


liz) Ib, Pag. 9. ſolved to ſhun her eternally (13). I ſhould not have 


quoted ſo long a paſſage out of the Hiſtory of Favou- 
Tites, if I had not known, that the ſame thing is re- 
lated in a meer hiftory, I mean, in ſuch a. work 
wherein the author does only tranſcribe Hiſtorians, 
without taking the liberty of mixing with matters of 
fact the fictions of his own brain. Read the following 
paſſage; Diego de Valera writes, that among the 
many ornaments which queen Blanche brought from 
France, there was a rich girdle, which ſhe preſented 
to her ſpouſe, and that Mary Padilla getting it into 
her hands, found a Jewiſh Magician, who put ſuch 
a charm upon it, that when the king wore it, he 
thought himſelf girded with a ſerpent ; and having 
complained of it to his favourites, moſt of whom 
were related to Mary Padilla, they perſuaded him, 
that 1t was a 
which increaſed his averſion to her, and carried his 
ogical Hiſtory of Contempt of her to the laſt extremity (14). | 
[D] Aud her children were educated as heirs preſumptive 
*** Tom, ii, to the crown.], This is what Mariana ſays, Filii regio 
a cultu, & in ſpem paterni regni educati (15). I think 
1 £ 4, ſhe had but on: ſon, and three daughters. The ſon was 
called Alphonſus, and was born at Tordeſilla in 1359: 

his birth occaſioned an extradinary joy to the dung. 
e 

lived not very long. Garſias de Toledo, great-maſter 

(16) Id. ib. cap. of the order of St James, was deſigned to bring him 
up (16). Beatrix, the eldeft of all the children, was 
born at Corduba, in 1353 (17). Conſtantia, the ſecond 
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(15) Mariana, 


(17) Id. ib. 773. 


xv, cap, xvii daughter, was born the next year: ſhe was married to 


the duke of Lancaſter, ſon to the king of England (18). 

(18) Id. ib. cap, The third daughter was named Iſabella, and was born 
, pag. 84. at Tordeflla in 1355 (19). | 

(19) b. [E] She had heen fo much in favour with the King, 

9, id. cap. that foe could do whatever /he pleaſed.) Her brothers 

and kinſmen were preferred to dignities, and had the 

(20) See Maria. greateſt intereſt at court (zo). Nothing was done in 


4. cap, wi, the kingdom but in purſuance of their views: the 


xvi, 


grandees, and even the king's brothers, endeavoured to 


rnicious preſent of the young queen; 


we muſt not thefefore ſearch for 
Obſerve that he confeſſes, 
„ ſays he (v), 


infinuate themſelves into the good-liking of this fa- 
vourite, and ſpared neither for preſents nor ſubmiſſions 
to obtain it. Omnino ſe Rex & rempublicam Marie 
propinquis gubernandum tradiderat : corum arbitratu belli 


& pacis conſilia gerebantur : proceres ipſigue Regis fratres 


there ſaid of 


(m) 1d. ib, cap. 


UV, 


(n) In Studilli 


(o) Id. ib. 


(2) Mariana, ib. 


ævi, cap. xviii. 


(7) Id. ib. cap. 
xx, pag. 86. 


(7) Id. ib. 46. 
ævbii, cap. i, 
pag. 94. 

(s) In ea Urbe 
(Hiſpalt) Alfonſæ 
Coroneliæ amori- 
bus ita indulſit 
ut præ illa Pa- 
dillia contemptui 
eſſet. Id. ib. 


(t?) At Amſter- 
dam, by Paul 
Marret. 


tempori ſerwire, atque ad fortune motum ſe mivere : ad 
Marie gratiam donts, officiis, aſſentatione aditum certa- 


tim captare (21). In favour of this woman the moſt 
ancient cuſtoms were deſpiſed and neglected, even when 


they had great afhnity with the principles of religion. 


Was it not for her ſake, that the great-maſterſhip of 


the order of St James was made conliſtent with mar- 
riage (22)? It mult be confeſſed, this was a great ir- 
regularity, and a great occaſion of ſcandal and diſ- 


(21) Id. ib. page 
32, 83. 3 


(22) Joannem 
Padilliam Villa- 


content to the people. Thoſe who read ſuch kind of geræ regulum in 


things are much leſs offended than moſt of thoſe who 
ſee them. But you muſt take notice, that I diſtin- 
yu between thoſe who read much, and thoſe who 
carce read any thing at all. The latter fancy to them- 
ſelves that the corruption of their own time is ſome- 
thing extraordinary ; they imagine that other countries 
are not ſubject to the like, and that other ages have 
been preſerved from it. This makes them murmur 
the more; but thoſe who know by the reading of hi- 
ſtory, that the diſorders of their own times are com- 
mon to all ages, and to all nations, more or leſs ; 
thoſe, I ſay, are patient, prepared for hardihips, and 


enured to matters of ſcandal. 'To ſuch the power of 


the concubines of princes is no cauſe of indignation, 
they know too many examples of it: but thoſe who 
read nothing are extremely offended to ſee, that an 
unchaſte favourite ſhould be idolized by courtiers, be 
cauſe ſhe has the diſpoial of all employments. See 
the article of Diana of POITIERS (23). 

[F] Don Pedro was ſo enamoured of a lovely avidow, 
that . . . in effect he did eſpouſe her.] She was called 
Joan de Caſtro, and had been married to Don Diego 
de Haro (24). Her beauty and chaſtity were extra- 
ordinary (2 5). The king fell in love with her, and 
having no hopes of auf ing his paſſion but in the 
quality of a huſband, he pretended he was not mar- 
ried, and produced proofs of the averſion wherewith 
he had married Blanche of Bourbon. Iwo biſhops 
were conſulted, who declared, That this marriage was 
null. In purſuance of this ſentence he made haſte to 
eſpouſe the widow ; but he was quickly diſguſted at 
her, and continued with her but a few days. Some 
ſay, that he forſook her the next day after the mar- 
riage (26). Nevertheleſs ſhe was with child, and had 
a ſon, who was a comfort to her, tho' he proved the 
ſport of fortune. Copia fuſtidium ut antea faciente, 


paucis apud novam nuptam diebus moratur, ſunt qui una 


tantum nocte dicant. . . . . Joannes filius ex its nuptiis 


 procreatus eſt, matri ſolamen, fortune ludibrium fu- 


turus (27). 


PADILLA 


Friderici fratris 
locum D. Jacobi 
Magiſtrum ſub- 
ſtituendum cura- 
vit, & quidem 
conjugem contra 
ſuperioris tempo- 
ris exempla. 
Novum exem- 
plum legibus, 
moribuſque vali- 
dlus fuit: ab eo- 
que initium ſuſ- 
ceptum ut con- 
juges lidem & 
Magiſtri eſſent. 
Mariæ in gra- 
tiam quæ novi 
Magiſtri ſoror 
erat majorum 


inſtituta violata. 


Mariana, lib. 
X01, cap. xx, 


fag. 86. 


(23) At the re⸗ | 
mark [N]. 


(24) Mariana, 
ubi ſupra, lib. 
xvi, cap. xiii. 


(25) Vidua, cuĩ 
forma comparari 
nulla poterat, 
inſigni pudicitiæ 
laude viduitatis 
incommoda ſuſ- 


tentabat. 1d. ih, 


(26) 1d. ib. 


(27) Id. ib. 
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in Caſtile in 1520. 


6 | 
PADILLA (Jonn pe) one of the ring-leaders of the ſedition which was faiſed 
It is ſaid, that his wife perſuaded him to this revolt, and that ſhe 


herſelf engaged in it, becauſe ſhe had ſeen him in a dream great-maſter of the order 


of St James {4]. Some add, that ſhe 


craft [B], and foretold to her ſome great advancement. 


had a maid-ſervant who practiſed witch- 
However that be, this 1s certain, 


that there was not in that confederacy any lord who ſhowed more zeal than this lady, to 
deprive Charles V of the crown [C]. She robbed the churches to get money for main- 


taining the ſedition; but ſhe committed this ſacrilege devoutly' [D]. The behaviour 


of 


| [4] It is ſaid, that his wife perſuaded him to this fell down from a high place, you ſaid thus ; Courage, ny 


revolt, becauſe ſhe had ſeen him in a dream great-mafler 
of the order of St Fames.] Let us fee what Antony de 
Guevara wrote to her. I know wery well, that the firſt 
aſſembly wwas held in your houſe, where the fire was kind- 
led, which you have always blown and kept up: Where- 
fore I have many times enquired, what occaſion you had 
thus to diſturb the kingdom; and have been anſwered by 
your relations and friends, that it was becauſe you 
dreamed or fancied you ſaw your huſband great-maſter of 
the order of St Fames: And if this be true, it was in 
you great folly and madneſs 3 for it is poſſible, that in- 
ftead of giving him this commandery, or the order, which 
is a croſs, we ſhall give him another fart of a croſs (1). 
Is it not a deplorable thing, that the dream of a wo- 
man ſhould be able to produce ſo much confuſion and 
devaſtation through a whole kingdom? The firſt that 
1522. The gave riſe to this great revolt was Don Ferdinand 
ſame thing is d' Avalos; who gained the lady we have mentioned. 
found in a Jetter The lady drew in her huſband, and he having pre- 
2 cog vailed with Don Pedro Giron, put all things in ſuch a 
21, ee commotion, that they talked of nothing leſs than e- 
ry 15, 1522. recting every great city of Caſtile into a common- 
| wealth (2). Ferdinand d Avalos was the firſt contriver 
(2) Brantome, of the rebellion, and I am well informed that it began in 
Foreign Captains, ue houſe ; ſo that he laid the wood, but you ſet it on 
— 1 fire (3). This civil war, therefore, is one of thoſe 
| 2 the which proceeded from frivolous cauſes. | 
letter of Gueva- [B] ... . And that ſbe had a maid-ſervant who 
ra, pag. m. 172, practiſed witchcraft.) This is what Guevara objects 
. do her (4): By ſome in theſe parts I have been told, 
That you have a awoman;ſlave, a great witch, who ſaid, 
and aſſured you, that you ſhall ſhortly be queen, and your 
huſband king, and ſo you ſhall ſucceed to the kings of 
(4) Ibid. book i, Spain, Don Carlos and lady Iſabel : and if it be fo, that 
Pag. 187. you give heed to ſuch follies, which 1 cannot believe, 
have a care of the Devil, and his deceits and frauds. 
In another letter he ſpeaks to her after this manner 
(s): I is ſaid, moreover, that you have a white woman- 
ſlave, or rather a fooliſh flave, who is a great witch : 
and it is ſaid, that ſhe told and afſured you, That, not- 
avithflanding your mean condition, in a little time the title 
of Excellency ſhould be given to you as to a princeſs ; and 
the title of highneſs to your huſband : ſo that you pretend 
to fucceed to the queen our ſovereign lady, and your huf- 
band hopes to poſſeſs the place of Charles the Fifth. 
[CI .... No perſon . . . . ſhowed more zeal than 


(1) Golden E- 
piſtles, book i, 
pag. m. 186. 
This letter is da- 
ted March 10, 


(3) Guev. S0 
11, pag. 21, 


(5) Ibid. bosk 
711, pag. 22. 


thi s lady to deprive Charles the fifth of the crown.) This 


is ſaying a great deal; for Don Antonio d' Acugna, bi- 
ſhop of Zamora, was as violent in this revolt, at 
ſeventy years of age, as the youngeſt and moſt reſo- 
lute brigadier of the army could be. Don Guevara 
wrote him a letter, of which the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee ſome paſſages. To make ſoldiers priefte 
(é) 14. ib. book i, 28 he writes to him (6), 7s a thing that is tolerable ; 
pag. 170. but to make prieſts ſoldiers is a ſcandalous action, which 
abe ſhall not ſay, your lordſhip hath permitted, but rather, 
you yourſelf have done it: fince you hae e more 
than three hundred prieſts of Lamora to attack Tordefilla : 
and when a good prelate ſhould have employed them in the 
beginning of Lent to take confeſſions, you have carried 
them aabay to begin the war. 
the knights and governors of the kingdom againſt your par- 
ty, I ſaw, with my own eyes, a prieſt, who was behind 
a battlement, flrike to the ground eleven of our men with 
a harquebuſs ; and which was pleaſant enough to ſee, at 
the ſame time he aimed to hit them, he bleſſed them 
wwith a harquebuſi, and after that diſpatched them with 
a bullet. I ſaw likewiſe, before the battle wwas ended, 
this jolly prisf receive a blow with an arrow in his 


{7) Id. ib, Pag. f f 
171. but never with a book in your hand, nor a flole about 
| your nech; and this I ſhall not omit to tell, wiz. that to 


the ſoldiers who battered the fortreſs of Ampudia, and 
3 I 
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In the afſault made by 


boys, courage, get up, get up, mount, mount, and foht 
wvaliantly as brave champions, and if you die, Jet my 


foul be avith yours, fince you have fo guſt a cauſe and ſo + 


holy a pretenſion. Now you know wery well, my lord 
biſhop, that the ſoldiers who died in that place avere 
excommunicated by the Pope, as traitors to the king, di- 
flurbers of the kingdom, ſacrilegious perſons, robbers, ene- 
mies to the commonwealth, and the ſource of all the ſe- 
ditions in it, Wherefore it is plain enough. that a biſhop, 
who purſues ſuch defigns, was not wery fearful or feru- 
pulous of loſing his ſoul, fince he lowed to die like a ſol. 
dier; and ] do not wonder, that a man choſe to die like 
a deſperate foldier, who never valued his profeſſion. The 
lady Mary Padilla (8) therefore muſt have been very 
furious, -if ſhe equalled the rage of this prelate. There 
were ſome other women engaged in this faction, and 
avho were moſt violent, as we have ſeen, ſays Brantome 
(9), in our civil wars of the league, for what reaſon 1 
cannet tell, but that they were wheedled and drawn in 
by the ſermons and perſooaſuns of ſome preachers and 2 
ducers. Obſerve theſe laſt words, and note, that the 
biſhop of Zamora was at laſt taken and ſtrangled (10). 
[D} . . . . She committed this ſacrilge devouth.) It 
is better to hear Brantome himſelf relating this, than 
if I ſhould alter his ſtile. © Such another and more 


'* comical exploit is related of Donna Maria Padilla, 
© one of the honourable ladies of Spain, and of the 


moſt zealous for the rebellion raiſed in Spain, at the 
beginning of the reign of the emperor Charles, as 
Don Antony Guevara relates, who, wanting money 
to pay her ſoldiers, took all the gold and ſilver from 
the reliques of Toledo. But this was done with a 
holy and pleaſant ceremony, and an air of ſanctity, 
for ſhe entered the church kneeling, with her hands 


or, to ſpeak more properly, with a wet ſack ac- 
cording to Rabelais, with a ſad and mournful coun- 
tenance, beating her breaſt, weeping and ſighing, 
having two great lighted torches carried before her ; 
and then having genteely committed the robbery, 
ſhe retired no leſs genteely with the ſamg ceremony, 


criſy, God would not be diſpleaſed with her. They 
might very well laugh who could ſee her act this 
ſame myſtery : but the beſt of it was, ſays the ſtory, 


great joy and chearfulneſs, and when they are pu- 
* niſhed, mourn ; but this lady, on the contrary, 
* when ſhe was robbing, wept, and conſequently, if 


© ſhe had been puniſhed, muſt it ſeems have laughed, 


« contrary the cuſtom of other robbers (11).” The 
firſt words of this paſſage ſhew that the author had 
been ſpeaking of ſuch another exploit: Every curious 
reader would be glad to know what it is ; wherefore, 


for their ſakes who cannot preſently conſult Brantome, 


I will here ſet down what he had related. Antony de 
Leve being at the ſiege of Pavia, and wanting money 
to ſatisfy and pay his ſoldiers, inſomuch that even the 
German foot mutinied, he invented a trick which is 
mentioned in hiſtories, and I need not repeat here; but 
the moſt pleaſant, as the Spaniards relate, was; que 
tomò toda la plata conſagrada de los Templos, pro- 
metiendo todas vezes con voto ſolemne a los ſantos, 
que ſi quedava vencedor, coſas harto majores que las 
que tomava, de que hizo batir dinero groſamente. 
That is to ſay, he took the conſecrated ſilver of the tem- 
ples, promiſing, nevertheleſs, to the ſaints with a ſolemn 
vow, to give greater things than he took, i, he ſhould be 
conqueror 3 and then of this filver he coined money, after 
a courſe manner. But he atted according to the proverb, 
Paſſato il pericolo, gabbato il ſanto, z. e. hen the 
danger is over, the ſaint is bubbled, and never paid any 
thing of it. What a payer of debts was he! and in my 
younger days it was ſtill ſaid in Pavia, that he fi =_— 
8 2bt 


claſped together, her face covered with a black veil, 


(8) Thus One- 
Vara calls her: 
others call her 
Donna Maria 
Pedrecco, as 
Brantome in- 
e us, ubi 
upra, pag. 174. 
Proba bly Salas 
ra gave her the 
name of her 
huſband, The 
count de Ia Roca, 
H. of Cbarlu 
J, calls her Ma- 
ry Pacheco, and 
to this we muſt 
hold. 


(9) Brantome, 
ibid. Pag. 174. 


(ro) The count 
de la Roca, ibid. 
Fag. 56, 


thinking and believing moſt firmly, that upon the 
account of this doleful ceremony, or rather hypo- 


that thieves, when they rob any thing, do it with 


(11) Brantome, 
Foreign Captains, 
Tom, i, pag. 
127, 128. He 
took this from a 


letter which Don 


Antonio Cucvard 
wrote to this 
lady. It is in 
the firſt book of 
his Golden E- 
piſtles, pag» M. 
184. 


(12) Br: 
ibid. pa 
127. 
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PpPADILLAPAGEAU. PAYS 


of a prieſt towards Padilla, that deſerves to be related [ EI. The rebellion of this man 


and his wife, who were both of a very illuſtrious family, prevailed moſt at Toledo (a). 
The huſband had ſcarce any merit, and the wife was little worth; tho' ſhe highly valued 


herſelf; for ſne was extreamly vain (5). He was defeated near Villalar, and fell into the 


hands of the conqueror; and two days after he was beheaded (c). But his wife eſcaped in- 
to Portugal (d). She was called Mary Pacheco, and was the daughter of Tendillos de 
Mendoza, if we may believe Paul Jovius, who fays alſo, that ſhe was learned (e). 
(a) The count de la Roca, Hiſt, of Charles v, pag. m. 1 (% 14. ib. (c) Id. ib. pag. 54. ö (d) Id. ib. pag. 56. 
(e) Quum Maria Paceca Tendillii Mendocii filia eruditi ingenii & virilis animi mulier, Padilliæ conjugis vexillum ne concitatæ multi- 
tudini deeſſet dux gerendo bello ſuſtuliſſet - - - - When Mary Pacheco, the daughter of Tendillos de Mendoza, a woman of great learn- 


ing, and of an heroic ſpirit, had taken up the flandard of ber huſband Padilla, that the ſeditious rabble might not be wi, a leader. 
Paul Jovius, Hiſt, lib. xix, fol. m. 7, verſo. | | | 


debt to be paid, and the wow to bs preformed by the En- ing the authors he tranſcribed, I ſhall relate, word 


| 4.67 
- * Fs 


peror, becauſe it was for his intereſt that he borrowed 


and ſpent it (12). Se WEE 
[E] The behaviour of a prieff towards Padilla de- 


ſerves to be related.) We will continue to make uſe 


of the words of Brantome, A prieſt of the village of 


(12) Brantome, 
ibid. pag. 120, 
127. 
f 
74s 
Va- 
the 
he 
oa, 
5 
Ma- 
and 
ut 
(73) Ibid. Pag. 
5 : 175. He bor- 
{+ rowed this from 
the Golden E- 
nt piſtles of Gueva- 
bid, ra, brok i, pag. 
: | M, 173. Ea 
Donna Luiſa 
de Padilla. 
ains, 
He 
m a 
Don 
vard 
n 
c of 


(t) Allard, 
7oheque 8 
169. hin, pag. 


ly commended by 


© Mediana . . . . was ſo well affected to Don Juan de 
«© Padilla, one of the principal ſeditious captains, that 
every Sunday, at his exhortation to the people, he 
did not fail to recommend him, and the holy ſe- 
dition of which he was the great promoter, with a 
Pater-noſter and an Ave-maria, and continued theſe 


_ © prayers for the ſpace of a month; at the end of 


© which it happened by chance, that the troops of 
© the faid Padilla paſſed through the village of the 
„ prieſt, who eat up all his fowls and bacon, and 
< drank up all his wine, and; what is more than that, 
© carried away his maid, The Sunday after he made 


© his complaint in his ſermon, and related to the 


people all the damage theſe troops had done him; 
© eſpecially, the taking away of his maid Catherine, 
* naming her openly, and admoniſhing the people, 
© not to follow any more the party of Padilla, but the 
* king's : after this he gave all his ſeditious partiſans 
© to the Devil, and conjured his people to cry; Long 
© live the king, and let Padilla periſh; which was 
© done, and all the reſt were ſent to the Devil. Many 
© fuch actions have we ſeen done alſo in our wars of 
© the League, according to the malice and diſcontent of 
the perſons who had * robbed, and who renounced 
* this holy League and goodly confederacy like the 
Devil (13).” That it may appear whether Brantome 
took too much liberty either in abridging or amplify- 


for word, the narrative of Gueyara, tranſlated by the 
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Phyſician Guterry. A Biſcain prieſt, being a half: 


witted fellow, had ſo great an affection for John de 
Padilla; that every Sunday, in his ſermon he was 
wont to fay thus: my brethren, I recommend to 
you one Pater and one Awe-maria, for the holy ſe- 
dition and popular commotion, that it may never 
ceaſe ; and I recommend to you andther Pater for 
the Majeſty of king John de Padilla, that Go p 
would proſper him, and as much for the queen his 
wife; for to tell you the truth, theſe are our true and 
natural ſovereigns, and all others, to this day, have 
been tyrants. When theſe prayers had laſted near 
three weeks, at the expiration of them John de Pa- 
dilla happened to aſs thro' the village with his 
horſe-guards, and becauſe the ſoldiers, who lodged 
in his houſe, carried away his maid, drunk up his 
wine, and forgot not to eat up his bacon and poul- 
try, and all that he had, he told them the next Sun- 
day, in his ſermon, you know, my brethren, how 
John Padilla paſſed thro' here this week, and I be- 
lieve you are not ignorant that the ſoldiers who 
lodged in my houſe, have not left me ſo much as 
one pullet, that they have alſo eaten up my bacon, 
and drunk up my four barrels of wine ; and, above 
all; the wretches have carried away, as you know, 
my poor Catherine. I tell you this, my friends, 
to the end, that for the future you may not pray 
for him, but for the king Don Carlos, and the (r 


queen, Madam Joan his mother, who are our na- ubi ſupra, /i6, i, 
| Pag. 173. 


tural ſovereigns (14). 


PADILLA (Louis A px) counteſs d'Aranda, in the XVIIth century, was extream- 


noſa, which I ſhall tranſcribe [A]. 


[41s & paſine.. ..... . hich 1 fall travferibe.] 
© I have heard two ſorts of readers complain of the 


© works of Balthaſar Gracian : ſome complain of the 


matter, others of the ſtyle ; thoſe becauſe they infinite 
© ly eſteem his books, and theſe becauſe they wiſh they 
had been a little more to their purpoſe. The former, 
* and among them the phenix of our age, the learned 
© counteſs de Aranda *, whoſe name 1s written with 
© ſix immortal pens, are offended becauſe matters ſo 
© high, and which are proper only for heroes, become 


o 
6 


the Spaniards. as may be ſeen in a paſſage of Don Juan de Laſta- 


2 


3 3 5 1 (1) uan de La- 
common by printing of them; ſo that the meaneſt 3 Jo Preface 


l to the treatiſe of 
© becauſe of their excellency, do not become ſuch Gracian, intitu- 


hands (1). This complaint puts me in mind of thoſe led, E/ Diſcreto, 
who were offended with Mr du Pin. for publiſhing in 
French a new Bibliotheque of Eccleſiaſtical Writers. 
See the laſt page of his preface, and the News from de la Houſſaie, 
the Republic of Letters (2). 


citizen can have, for a crown, thoſe things, which 


(2) For the month of June 1686, Art. IV, pag. 658. 


 PAGEAU (N) one of the moſt illuſtrious advocates of the parliament of Paris, 


died the month of July, 1683, when he was not very old (a). His Elogy, taken from 


a manuſcript, intituled, Portraits des Avocats, is to be found in the Mercure Galant (). 


and in a piece of Father Bouhours (c). 


(a) Mercure Galant, month of July 1683, pag. 128. 


(6) Id. ib. pag. 128, & ſeg. 
de bien penſer dans les Ouvrages d' Eſprit, pag. 395, & ſeq. Dutch Edit. 


(e) Intituled, Maniere 


PAYS (RenarTvus LE) paſſed for a wit: He was of Bretagne, but was ſcarce 


known except in the province of Dauphine [A J. He was employed there in the finances. 


His 


[4] He was farce known except in the province of paſſage of the author of Amitiez, Amours, & Amouret- 
tes, - - - Friendſhip and Amours, will not be impertinent: 
What probability is there that a wit fo ſublime as that of 
your highneſs, à genius to whom all the fineſt wits of 
our age do_daily pay their homage, and who is accounted 
at court a fountain of learning, could find any thing agreea- 
ble in the collection of my trifles, and in the works of a 
man brought up in an obſcure province : that a wit origi- 


nall of Bretagne tranſplanted into Gaſcogne, and affer- 
5 Z | wards 


Dauphint.) For this reaſon Mr Allard has put him 
in the catal 
greateſt part of his.works, ſays he (1), were written in 
Dauphin, either at Grenoble or Valence. This he might 
do according to cuſtom ; for thoſe who write a Bibli- 
N a certain country, do commonly place in it 
the ſtrangers who ſojourned in that country, when 


wy _ ha or publiſhed books. The following 


ogue of the writers of that province: the 


upon 1 Homme de 
Cour (The Cour- 


tier), 


4) Guevara, 


(The Diſcreet). 
See the Preface 
of Mr Amelot 
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in Caſtile in 1520. 


„A DIL L A. EF 
PADILLA (Jonn DE) one of the ring-leaders of the ſedition which was faiſed 
It is ſaid, that his wife perſuaded him to this revolt, and that ſhe 


herſelf engaged in it, becauſe ſhe had ſeen him in a dream great-maſter of the order 


of St James []. Some add, that ſhe 


craft [B], and foretold to her ſome great advancement. 


had a maid-fervant who practiſed witch- 
However that be, this is certain, 


that there was not in that confederacy any lord who ſhowed more zeal than this lady, to 


deprive Charles V of the crown [CJ]. 


a [4] It is ſaid, that his wife perſuaded him to this 
rewolt, becauſe ſhe had ſeen him in a dream great-maſter 
| of the order of St James.] Let us fee what Antony de 

Guevara wrote to her. I know very well, that the firſt 

aſſembly wwas held in your houſe, where the fire was kind- 

led, which you have always blown and kept up: Where- 
fore I have many times enquired, what occaſion you had 
thus to diſturb the kingdom; and have been anſwered by 
your relations and friends, that it wwas becauſe you 
dreamed or fancied you ſaw your huſband great-maſter of 
the order of St Fames: And if this be true, it was in 
you great folly and madneſs 3 for it is poſſible, that in- 
ftead of giving him this commandery, or the order, which 
is a croſs, we ſhall give him another fort of a croſs (1). 


(1) Golden E- | 
Is it not a deplorable thing, that the dream of a wo- 


piſtles, book i, 
Pag. m. 186, 
This letter is da- 
ted March 10, 
15422. The 
ſame thing is 


devaſtation through a whole kingdom? The firſt that 
gave riſe to this great revolt was Don Ferdinand 
d' Avalos; who gained the lady we have mentioned. 


found in a letter The lady drew in her huſband, and he having pre- 


of the third 1 ; ; 
. vailed with Don Pedro Giron, put all things in ſuch a 


21, dated janua- commotion, that they talked of nothing leſs than e- 
ry 15, 1522, recting every great city of Caſtile into a common- 
. wealth (2). Ferdinand d Awalos was the firſt contriver 
(2) Brantome, of the rebellion, and I am well informed that it began in 
Foreign Captains, % houſe; ſo that he laid the wood, but you ſet it on 
* 7 8 fire (3). This civil war, therefore, is one of thoſe 
e Dre the which proceeded from frivolous cauſes. | 7 
letter of Gueva= [PB] .... And that ſhe had a maid-ſervant who 
ra, pag. m. 172, practiſed witchcraft.) This is what Guevara objects 
fo to her (4) : By ſome in theſe parts 7 have been told, 
That you have a awoman;ſlawve, a great witch, who ſaid, 
and aſſured you, that you ſhall ſhortly be queen, and your 
huſband king, and ſo you ſhall ſucceed to the kings of 
(4) Ibid. book i, Spain, Don Carlos and lady Iſabel : and if it be fo, that 
pag. 187. jou give heed to ſuch follies, which 1 cannot believe, 
Ee. have a care of the Devil, and his deceits and frauds. 
In another letter he ſpeaks to her after this manner 
(5): Ut 3s ſaid, moreover, that you have a white auoman- 
ſlave, or rather a fooliſh flave, who is a great witch : 
and it is ſaid, that ſhe told and aſſured you, That, not- 
ewithflanding your mean condition, in a little time the title 
of Excellency ſhould be given to you as to a princeſs ; and 
the title of highneſs to your huſband : ſo that you pretend 
to ſucceed to the queen our ſovereign lady, and your huſ- 
band hopes to poſſeſs the place of Charles the Fifth. 

[C] . .. . No perſon . . . . ſhowed more zeal than 
this lady to deprive Charles the fifth of the crown.) This 
is ſaying a great deal; for Don Antonio d'Acugna, bi- 
ſhop of Zamora, was as violent in this revolt, at 
ſeventy years of age, as the youn, eſt and moſt reſo- 
lute brigadier of the army could be. Don Guevara 

wrote him a letter, of which the reader will not be 
| diſpleaſed to ſee ſome paſſages. To make ſoldiers pricffe 
(6) 14. ib. book i, 2 he writes to him (6), 7s a thing that is tolerable ; 
pag. 170, But to make prieſts ſoldiers is a ſcandalous action, which 
| ave ſhall not ſay, your lordſhip hath permitted, but rather, 
yon yourſelf have done it: fince you have brought more 
than three hundre&#prieſts of Lamora to attack Tordefilla : 
and when a good prelate ſhould have employed them in the 
beginning of Lent to take confeſſions, you have carried 
them axway to begin the war. In the aſſault made by 
the knights and governors of the kingdom againſt your par- 
ty, 1 ſaw, with my own eyes, a prieſt, who was behind 

a battlement, flrike to the ground eleven of our men with 

a harquebuſs ; and which was pleaſant 0 to ſee, at 
the ſame lime he aimed to hit them, he bleſſed them 
with a harquebuſs, and after that diſpatched them with 

a bullet. I ſaw likewiſe, before the battle was ended, 
this jolly pricf receive a blow with an arrow in his 


(3) Guev. book 
211, pag. 21, 


(5) Ibid. 60 
711, pag. 22. 


(7) Id. ib, pag. f f 
171, but never with a book in your hand, nor a flole about 


man ſhould be able to produce ſo much confuſion and 


She robbed the churches to get money for main- 
taining the ſedition; but ſhe committed this ſacrilege devoutly [D]. The behaviour 


of 


fell down from a high place, you ſaid thus: Courage, my 
boys, courage, get up, get up, mount, mount, and foht 
wvaliantly as brave champions, and if you die, let my 
foul be auith yours, fince you have fo juſt a cauſe and jo 
holy a pretenſion. Now you know wery avell, my lord 
biſhop, that the ſoldiers who died in that place avere 
excommunicated by the Pope, as traitors to the king, di- 
flurbers of the kingdom, ſacrilegious perſons, robbers, ene- 
mies to the commonwealth, and the ſource of all the 2 
ditions in it. Wherefore it is plain enough. that a bijhop, 
who purſues ſuch deſigns, was not very fearful or ſeru- 
pulous of loſing his ſoul, fince he loved to die like a fol- 
dier; and I do not wonder, that a man choſe to die like 
a deſperate foldier, who never valued his profeſſion. The 
lady Mary Padilla (8) therefore muſt have been very 
furious, -if ſhe equalled the rage of this prelate. There 
were ſome other women engaged in this faction, and 
oh were moſt violent, as we have ſeen, ſays Brantome 
9), in our civil wars of the league, for what rea ſan 1 
cannct tell, but that they were wwheedled and drawn in 


by the ſermons and perfwaſions of ſome preachers and ſe- f. 


ducers. Obſerve theſe latt words, and note, that the 
biſhop of Zamora was at laſt taken and ſtrangled (10). 

[D] - - . . She committed this ſacrilege devoutly.) It 
is better to hear Brantome himſelf relating this, than 
if I ſhould alter his ſtile. © Such another and more 
© comical exploit is related of Donna Maria Padilla, 
one of the honourable ladies of Spain, and of the 
* moſt zealous for the rebellion raiſed in Spain, at the 
beginning of the reign of the emperor Charles, as 
Don Antony Guevara relates, who, wanting money 
to pay her ſoldiers, took all the gold and ſilver from 
the reliques of Toledo. But this was done with a 
holy and pleaſant ceremony, and an air of ſanctity, 
for ſhe entered the church kneeling, with her hands 
claſped together, her face covered with a black veil, 


cording to Rabelais, with a ſad and mournful coun- 
tenance, beating her breaſt, weeping and ſighing, 


and then having genteely committed the robbery, 
ſhe retired no leſs genteely with the ſamg ceremony, 


account of this doleful ceremony, or rather hypo- 


might very well laugh who could ſee her act this 
ſame myſtery : but the beſt of it was, ſays the ſtory, 


A * * A A Ly XR # A A * * A A&A * * A A * * 


* niſhed, mourn; but this lady, on the contrary, 
when ſhe was robbing, wept, and conſequently, if 
© ſhe had been puniſhed, muſt it ſeems have laughed, 
* contrary the cuſtom of other robbers (11).” The 
firſt words of this paſſage ſhew that the author had 
been ſpeaking of ſuch another exploit: Every curious 
reader would be glad to know what it is ; wherefore, 


for their ſakes who cannot preſently conſult Brantome, 


I will here ſet down what he had related. Antony de 
Leve being at the ſiege of Pavia, and wanting money 
to ſatisfy and pay his ſoldiers, inſomuch that even the 
German foot mutinied, he invented a trick which ts 
mentioned in hiſtories, and I need not repeat here ; but 
the moſt pleaſant, as the Spaniards relate, was; que 
tomo toda la plata conſagrada de los Templos, pro- 


or, to ſpeak more properly, with a wet ſack ac- 


having two great lighted torches carried before her ; 


(8) Thus Cu. 


Vara calls her: 
others call her 
Donna Maria 
Pedrecco, as 
Brantome in- 
forms us, ubi 
upra, pag. 174, 
Pr obably 08 


ra gave her the 
name of her 


huſband. The 
count de Ia Roca, 


Hift. of Charles 


V, calls her Ma- 


ry Pacheco, and 
to this we mult 
hold, 


(9) Brantome, 
ibid, Pag. 174. 


(ro) The count 
de la Roca, ibid. 
Pag. 56, 


thinking and believing moſt firmly, that upon the 
criſy, God would not be diſpleaſed with her. They 


that thieves, when they rob any thing, do it with 
great joy and chearfulneſs, and when they are pu- 


(11) Brantome, 
Foreign Captains, 
Tom, i, pag. 
127, 128. He 
took this from 4 
letter which Den 
Antonio Cueva 
wrote to this 
lady. It is in 


the firſt book of 


his Golden E- 
piſtles, Pays Ms 
184+ | 


metiendo todas vezes con voto ſolemne à los ſantos, 


que fi quedava vencedor, coſas harto majores que las 


que tomava, de que hizo batir dinero groſamente. 


That is to ſay, he took the confecrated ſilver of the tem- 
ples, promiſing, nevertheleſs, to the ſaints with a ſolemn 
vow, to give greater things than he tack, if he ſhould be 
conqueror 3 and then of this filver he coined money, after 
a courſe manner. But he acted according to the proverb, 
Paſſato il pericolo, gabbato il ſanto, 7. e. when the 
danger is over, the ſaint is bubbled, and never paid any 
thing of it. What a payer of debts was he! and in my 


younger days it was flill ſaid in Pavia, that he lift the 


debt 


(32) Bra 
ibid. paz 
127. 


(r3) It 
175. 

rowed 
the G 


ra, bod 
1. 1) 


Don 


(1) A 


liothe 
Daup 
169. 
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of a prieſt towards Padilla, that deſerves to be related [EZ], The rebellion of this man 
and his wife, who were both of a very illuſtrious family, prevailed moſt at Toledo (a). 
The huſband had ſcarce any merit, and the wife was little worth; tho? ſhe highly valued 
herſelf; for ſhe was extreamly vain (b). He was defeated near Villalar, and fell into the 
hands of the conqueror; and two days after he was beheaded (c). But his wife eſcaped in- 
to Portugal (d). She was called Mary Pacheco, and was the daughter of Tendillos de 
Mendoza, it we may believe Paul Jovius, who fays alſo, that ſhe was learned (e). 
(a) The count de la Roca, Hiſt, of Charles V, pag. m. 40. (6) Id. ib. (ee) Id, ib. pag. 34. (4) Id. ib. pag. 56, 
(e) Quum Maria Paceca Tendillii Mendocii filia eruditi ingenii & virilis animi mulier, Padilliz conjugis vexillum ne concitatæ multi- 
tudini deeſſet dux gerendo bello ſuſtuliſſet. - - - M ben Mary Pacheco, the daughter of Tendillos de Mendoza, a woman of great learn- 
ing, and of an heroic ſpirit, bad taken up the ftandard of ber huſband Padilla, that the ſeditious rabble might not be without a leader. 
Paul Jovius, Hiſt, lib, xix, fol. m. 7. verſo. | 
debt to be paid, and the wow to be performed by the En- ing the authors he tranſcribed, I ſhall relate, word 1 
peror, becauſe it was for his intereſt that he borrowed for word, the narrative of Guevara, tranſlated by the 
(32) Brantome, and ſpent it (12). | EL, | Phyſician Guterry. A Biſcain prieſt, being a half- | 
ibid. pag. 126, [E] The behaviour of a prieft towards Padilla de- witted fellow, had fo great an affection for John de 
127. ſerves to be related.) We will continue to make uſe * Padilla, that every Sunday, in his ſermon he was 
of the words of Brantome, A prieſt of the village of wont to fay thus: my brethren, I recommend to 
© Mediana . . . . was ſo well affected to Don Juan de you one Pater and one Ave- maria, for the holy ſe- $ 
© Padilla, one of the principal ſeditious captains, that dition and popular commotion, that it may never 
© every Sunday, at his exhortation to the people, he *© ceaſe; and I recommend to you andther Pater for 18 
© did not fail to recommend him, and the holy ſe- the Majeſty of king John de Padilla. that Go» 1 
« dition of which he was the great promoter, with a would proſper him, and as much for the queen his | _— 
« Pater-nofter and an Aue- maria, and continued theſe * wife; for to tell you the truth, theſe are our true and | 
I | | « prayers for the ſpace of a month; at the end of natural ſovereigns, and all others, to this day, have . | | | | 
$ © which it happened by chance, that the troops of been tyrants. When theſe prayers had laſted near | b 
r © the ſaid Padilla paſſed through the village of the three weeks, at the expiration of them John de Pa- 
c prieſt, who eat up all his fowls and bacon, and * dilla happened to als thro' the village with his | ll 
< drank up all his wine, and; what is more than that, © horſe-guards, and becauſe the ſoldiers, who lodged h | 
by | carried away his maid. The Sunday after he made in his houſe, carried away his maid, drunk up his | , 
74. | | his complaint in his ſermon, and related to the wine, and forgot not to eat up his bacon and poul- 
5 I people all the damage theſe troops had done him; try, and all that he had, he told them the next Sun- | 
he * eſpecially, the taking away of his maid Catherine, day, in his ſermon, you know, my brethren, how | | | 
be * naming her openly, and admoniſhing the people, John Padilla paſſed thro' here this week, and I be- 5 — 
xa, | © not to follow any more the party of Padilla, but the * lieve you are not ignorant that the ſoldiers who | | i 
f * king's : after this he gave all his ſeditious partiſans * lodged in my houſe, have not left me ſo much as 
A © to the Devil, and conjured his people to cry; Long one pullet, that they have alſo eaten up my bacon, 
11 live the king, and let Padilla periſh; which was and drunk up my four barrels of wine; and, above 
| © done, and all the reſt were ſent to the Devil. Many all, the wretches have carried away, as you know, 
(3) Thid. pag, fuch actions have we ſeen done alſo in our wars of © my poor Catherine. I tell you this, my friends, 
, 175. He bor- the League, according to the malice and diſcontent of to the end, that for the future you may not pray | 
F m_ — from < the perſons who had 3 robbed, and who renounced * for him, but for the king Don Carlos, and the (14) Guevara, 
— . * this holy League and goodly confederacy like the queen, Madam Joan his mother, who are our na- ubi ſupra, Jb. i, 
- ra, book i, pag. Devil (13). That it may appear whether Brantome * tural ſovereigns (14). | 


Pag. 173. 
a, 173. took too much liberty either in abridging or amplify- Rs 


PADILLA (Lovis A ps) counteſs d' Aranda, in the XVIIth century, was extream- 
ly commended by the Spaniards. as may be ſeen in a paſſage of Don Juan de Laſta- 
noſa, which I ſhall tranſcribe [4]. „Tb | 

[A] I à paſſage .. . . . which I ſhall tranſcribe.) common by printing of them; ſo that the meaneſt (7) Juan de La- 
© I have heard two ſorts of readers complain of the citizen can have, for a crown, thoſe things, which, mg Fo ga 
works of Balthaſar Gracian : ſome complain of the © becauſe of their excellency, do not become ſuch Gracian, intitu- 
matter, others of the ſtyle ; thoſe becauſe they infinite © hands (1). This complaint puts me in mind of thoſe led, E“ Diſcreto, 
© ly eſteem his books, and theſe becauſe they wiſh they who were offended with Mr du Pin for publiſhing in (Te Diſcreet). 


had been a little more to their 2 The former, French a new Bibliotheque of Eccleſiaſtical Writers. Scerthe Preface 


and among them the phenix of our age, the learned See the laſt page of his preface, and the News from Fo yg N 
* Donna 'Luia *© counteſs de Aranda *, whoſe name is written with he Republic of Letters (27. upon J Homme de 
de Padilla, © fix immortal pens, are offended becauſe matters fo | Cour (The Cour- 


© high, and which are proper only for heroes, become (2) For the month of June 1686, Art. IV, pag. 658, %. 


 PAGEAU (N) one of the moſt illuſtrious advocates of the parliament of Paris, 
died the month of July, 1683, when he was not very old (a). His Elogy, taken from 


T a manuſcript, intituled, Portraits des Avocats, is to be found in the Mercure Galant (b). 
26 and in a piece of Father Bouhours (c). 9 - 5 

8 (a) Mercure Galant, month of July 1683, pag. 128. (8) Id. ib. pag. 128, & ſeq, (c) Intituled, Maniere 

of | 


de bien penſer dans les Quyrages d'Eſprit, pag. 395, & ſeq. Dutch Edit. 


PAYS (RENATus LE) paſſed for a wit: He was of Bretagne, but was ſcarce 
known except in the province of Dauphinẽ [A J. He was employed there in the — 
| 2 | 18 


[4] He was Farce known except in the province of paſlage of the author of Amiriex, Amours, & Amouret- 

Dauphine.) For this reaſon Mr Allard has put him es, - - - Friendſhip and Amours, will not be impertinent: 

= in the catalogue of the writers of that province: the What probability is there that a wit ſo ſublime as that of 

{1) Allard, Bib- greateſt part of his.wworks, ſays he (1), were written in your highneſs, à genius to whom all the fineſt wits of 
D Dauphine, either at Grenoble or Valence. This he might our age do daiꝶ pay their homage, and who is accounted 
6g, Peg. do according to cuſtom ; for thoſe who write a Bibli- at court a fountain of learning, could find any thing agreea- 
otheque of a certain country, do commonly place in it 5ʃ in the collection of my trifles, and in the works of a 
the ſtrangers who ſojourned in that country, when man brought up in an obſcure province : that a wit origi- 
they N or publiſhed books. The following nauhy of Bretagne tranſplanted into Gaſcogne, and after 
. VO . IV. 5 2 | wards 
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1 


* 8. . 


His Ainitiez, Amour, & Amourettes. - « - Friendſhip, Amours, and Love-frolicks, printed 
in 1664, were the admiration of the provinces, and deſerved the applauſe even of the 
Metropolis [BJ. There were ſome ladies of the firſt quality who read them with much 
pleaſure, and enquired of the Bookſeller what kind of perſon the author was: as ſoon 
as he knew that the ducheſs of Nemours had this obliging curioſity, he ſent her a de- 
ſcription of his perſon, The piece is intituled, Portrait de! Auteur des Amitiez, Amours, 
& Amourettes. It is a miſcellany of verſe and proſe ; the ſtyle is merry, like that of 
the book which had pleaſed that princeſs. The ſucceſs of this firſt book encouraged 
Mr le Pays to employ the Printers; but his Zelotide having not been approved, he 
abated of his ardour, and appeared in print but feldom. The letter which he wrote 
to Mr du Gue, intendant of Dauphine, when an enquiry was made after the pretenders 
to nobility, was well enough eſteemed : he there proves the nobility of his Muſe to de- 
ſcend from that of Voiture [C]; and he collects together divers curious facts concerning 
the genealogy of the Poets, conſidered as Poets. He did but imitate one of the fineſt 


epiſodes of the Clelia of Madam de Scuderi. 


Some time after, he publiſhed a new 


Collection of Pieces. It appears by ſome of his letters, that he had been in Holland and 
England. The accounts he gives of theſe countries are too waggiſh and very unjuſt ; 
and there is a mixture of reflexions in them which are ſomewhat ſerious, but very 


falſe [DJ. This does a prejudice to the whole French Nation. 


awards into the mountains of Dauphine, could produce ſuch 


fruits as ſhould pleaſe ſo fine and nice a palate? No, 


(2) Le Pays, in 
his Letter to the 
ducheſs of Ne- 
mours, wherein 
he deſcribes him- 
ſelf. 5 


out of his province, ſhould be a good author. 


one would think that they imagine it to 


Madam, 1 ought not to believe it, my preſumption would 
be too great, and 1 ſhould be afraid of injuring you (2). 

[B] His Amitiez, Amours, and Amourettes, deſerved 
the approbation even of the Metropolis.) The Parifians 
eaſily pardon the publiſhing of a good book in a coun- 
try-gentleman who has made a long ſtay in Paris, but 
they take it very ill that any perſon, who never went 
They 
look upon it as an attempt of dangerous conſequence ; 
a breaking 
looſe from order, and withdrawing one's ſelf from the 


lawful authority of one's ſuperiors, and erecting in the 


Republic of Letters a ſect of independants, which is 
ſo odious in the church: they were therefore little in- 
clined to judge favourably of the Friendſhips and Amours 
of our author ; for it was a book that came to them 
from the country of the Allobroges, it was the work of 
an author born in Bretagne, and from thence tranſplant- 
ed firſt into Guienne, and after that on the mountains 
of Dauphine. Theſe are the ſchools in which he be- 
came the diſciple of Voiture, and wherein he formed 
the deſign of ſetting up for his ſucceſſor. Thus theſe 
prejudices were no way fayourable to him, and yet his 
book ſold mightily in Paris, and he found many that 
liked it, both at court and in the city: but I do not 
pretend to affirm, that he was neither cenſured nor de- 
{piſed there by many perſons. Read theſe words of 
Mr Gueret, whilft one makes filly lowe-letters for his mi- 


ftreſs, and another writes wretched raillery to his but- 


1 3) Parnaſſus 
Reformed, pag. 
N. 113. 


cher, they will attempt nothing againſt the ſtate (3). He 
points to the letters of Mr le Pays, and thoſe of 
Mr Montreuil. In the next page he is not ſo diſ- 
obliging, but his praiſes are very ſlender : Becauſe, 
ſays he, Amours, Amitiez, & Amourettes, paſſed for 


an indifferent good title, does it thence follow, that Fleurs, 


(4) See his Letter 
to Mr du Tiger, 
It is the firſt of 
the ſecond book 
of the ſecond 
part of his new 
pieces. 


(5) Intituled, A 
Conteſt between 
Wit and Judg- 
ment, printed at 
Paris 1688, 


Fleurettes, and Paſſetemps, /hould be received after the 
fame manner? Mr Boileau faid ſomething againſt 
Mr le Pays: he received the rebuke with a good grace; 
and he was never obſeryed to be tranſported, nor to 
fly out into reproaches, as the greateſt part of his 
companions in diſgrace did ; but he anſwered civilly 
and modeſtly (4). For the reſt, what I have ſaid of 
Paris, I think to be true of ancient Rome : I do not 
believe that in the age of Cicero or Pliny the younger, 
the Romans would have taken it well that the Poets 
and Orators, who lived beyond the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees, ſhould have written fine pieces before they had 
quitted their native ſoil. 

To confirm, by an authentic proof, what I have 
ſaid of the great ſucceſs of the firſt piece of our au- 
thor, I need only cite a journaliſt, who does by no 
means flatter. Let us ſee the beginning of an extract 
which he made of another piece of the ſame writer (5). 
The Friendſhips, Amours, and Love-frolics of My le Pays, 
were ſo well received by all polite perſons, that the public 
avill entertain an agreeable idea of this conteſt between 
Wit and Judgment, as ſoon as it is known that he tis 
the author of it. It was ſaid, that cupid had given him 
a feather of his auing to aurite his amours ; and formerly 


he made Love and Keaſon quarrel ſo ingemouſly, that 


Illy, one having ſaid in jeſt, 


He was of the aca- 
demy 


none of the reaſons of wit will be forgotten in this 

work (6). Ns = (6) Baſnage de 
[C] He there proves the nobility of his Muſe to de- Beauval, Hitt, 

ſcend from that of Voiture.] The letter which of the Works of 

he publiſhed upon this ſubje& was inſerted after- yo Learned, 

; 5 , | 333 ept. 1688, Art, 
wards in the edition of his new works, it is intituled, & N. "18 
The Titles of the Nobility of the Amorous Muſe, to my © EY 
ford Gus, counſellor in ordinary to the king, &C (7). (+) it is the 26th 
One who had read it when it was newly come out, of the ſecond 
aſſured me, that the intention ofthe author was to prove book of the fe- 
that he was noble upon the account of his Muſe, and nd part. 
that therefore none ought to demand of him other h 
titles of nobility, nor pretend to tax him if he did not 
produce any other. But having read this work, I 
found nothing in it which ſhowed this intention. I 
cannot ſay whether this author was noble or no, for 
it is ſo long ſince I read his works, that I cannot re- 
member the places where he might ſay either in ex- 
preſs words, or equivalent terms, Tam a gentleman. I 
remember a place where he mentions a quarrel of his 
brother, whom he repreſents as a gentleman ; but there 
is an infinite number of the meaner ſort that live no- 
bly, who would talk as big upon the like occaſion. 

Here is what he writes in anſwer to a letter of conſo- 

lation (8). The care you have taken of my brother's ſuar- (8) It was writs 
rel and your goodneſs in endeavouring to compoſe it, are ten to him while 
fo great obligations, that I can never acknowledge them he was afflicted 

enough. I am wery ſorry that this little diſaſter ſhould for the loſs of a 
have happened to him: but as he ought to be fo prudent liter. The 


manner of ex- 


as not to involve himſelf in ſuch troubleſome affairs, he prefling his grief 


ought alſo, to have the courage to vindicate himſelf when and tendernef 
any injury is done him; and I ſhould never pardon him, for the deceaſed 
if he ſuffered any diſgrace to remain upon this ac- becomes a perſon 


of good nature 
ce (9). | „„ | | 1 ot, probity.. See 
[D] He has made ſome reflexions. .... . very falſe.) Letter XLIII, 


* It is a thing at which 1 am exceedingly troubled, and XLIII, A 
* that the Jews are tolerated at Amſterdam and not e ſecond bak. 
© the Catholics : at Paris the Stews do not ſo much 3 

« fear the conſtables, as thoſe houſes at Amſterdam 0) Le tes. 
* do, wherein the holy maſs is celebrated. Yet I have Aging 4 

* obſerved, that policy here is the greateſt enemy of Love-frolics, 5» 
our religion. The Hollanders do not ſo much hate “, Letter XI 
© Rome as Madrid; and I believe they would ſooner 2 5 2 : 

* ſubmit to Alexander VII, than Philip IV : this 1s 1665. ; 

* ſo true, that in a certain company where I was late- 

at a miniſter had ob- 

« tained leave, a little while ago, to preach at Madrid, 

* that the Inquiſition was going to E ſuppreſſed, and 

that the Catholic king was ready to declare him- 

* ſelf a Huguenot ; an old Dutchman anſwered him 

© bluntly, and from the abundance of his heart, that 

if Spain turned Huguenot, Holland muſt be forced | | 
* to turn Catholic. After this, you may judge, Sir, (ro) Le P:y5, - 
* whether they be firmly fixed in their religion, or 33 
very averſe to ours. It may be affirmed, that they bk =p 53, 184 
hate nothing ſo much as the Spaniſh government (10). ; 
The letter from which I take theſe words is not dated, (11) This word 
and this is a common defect in ſuch kind of works (11), muſt not be 
but by the circumſtances it may be known, that it taken ftriety, 


- : . for the date 1s 
was written in 1662 ; and hence you may judge whe- | .:... fu 


ther our author underſtood well what he ſaid. Would in that fort of 
not any one think, that he took this account 2 writing. 
| 2 | . lome 


(12) It 
xxxvi c 
cond b 


(13) It 
XXVili 


ſame b 


(14) ] 
XXXVII 


firſt b 


(15) I 
Grenc 
12, 1 
Letter 
the fa 


(16) 


New 
Part 
Lette 
105, 


land 


(17) 
ter x 
fame 
112 
Gre! 


20, 


(18) 


110. 


demy of Arles [E]. He was honoured with the eſteem of the duke of Savoy F, who 
made him a knight of St Maurice, He wrote a very pretty letter upon this occaſion [G]. 
He complains often of fortune [E], and does no leſs reproach her than the Poets. Theſe are 


Wk common 


ſome book, written in the time of the duke of Alba, 
or before the end of the truce. which Henry IV con- 
cluded between Philip III, and the United Provinces ? 
For at that time the ſcurrilous writers might pre- 
tend, that the Hollanders hated the government more 
than the religion of the Spaniards; and I do not doubt 
but they ſaid ſo in many books: but it is certain, that 
when Mr le Pays was in Holland, the hatred to the Spa- 
niſh nation was quite worn out; for the hatred laſted no 
longer than the fear, which had been long ſince diſſipated. 
After the taking of Boiſleduc, Maeſtricht, and Breda, 
and after the war which was declared againſt Spain 
by Lewis XIII, the United Provinces were ſure, 
that they ſhould never fall again under the yoke of 
the Spaniards; they were more troubled with the 
fear that they ſnould be brought too low, and France 
ſnould make too great an advantage of their low eſtate, 
than that they ſhould recover what they had loſt. This 
uneaſineſs contributed as much as any other thing to 


the treaty which they concluded at Munſter with 


Philip IV, and ſince that time they have had more 
true and cordial aſſection for the Spaniards, than for 
the French : which was moſt natural, and agreeable to 
true policy. It is needleſs to refute this author, as to 
the complaints he makes of the ſeverity uſed towards 
the Catholics at Amſterdam, and as to his vile and 
| abuſive raillery againſt the Engliſh (12) and Dutch 
(12) In Letter women F | 
xxxvi of the ſe- [E] He wwas of the academy of Arles.) This is an 
cond book. academy of fine wits, ſettled according to the mo- 
1 ln Letter del of the French academy. None is admitted into 
(13) in of the it, no more than into that of Paris, but upon requeſt- 
ſame book. ing it. Mr le Pays knowing that his admiſſion 
| was wiſhed for, and that his petition, which he 
muſt preſent to that end, according to the ſtatues, 
would be favourably heard, wrote to thoſe gentlemen, 
and was immediately received into their ſociety. His 
letter is dated at Grenoble the twelfth of May 1668. 
(14) It is Letter It is in the ſecond part of his New Works (14), with 
xxxvili of the the thanks which he wrote to the academy (15). 
firſt book. [F] He was honoured with the efleem of the duke of 
NE Sawoy.] If I rightly remember it, he dedicated his 
(15) Pate Luk Zelotide to that duke, who wrote him a very oblig- 
12, 1668. It is ing letter. The anſwer he made to this prince, 
Letter xxxix of Match 5, 1666, is the nineteenth letter of the ſecond 
the lame book. part of his New Works. He made a journey to Turin, 
| in 1670, and thus he relates the honours he received 
there. Without vanity, or with vanity, if you 
* pleaſe, I can aſſure you, I was received very kindly 
© by their royal highneſſes; and in their names I have 
been invited to fee the feaſt of 8. Hubert at the Ve- 
© nerie. It will be a moſt magnificent feaſt : the la- 
dies there hunt the ſtag with equipages all em- 
© broidered with gold and precious ſtones. After the 
chace, there will be for the ſpace of two days feaſt- 
ing, balls, dancing, Muſic, and operas, for which 
« preparations have been made this great while; but 
© after all this, will you believe me when I tell you 
that his royal highneſs cauſed a chamber to be pre- 
* pared for me in the palace, and ordered that horſes 
| * ſhould be given me out of his own ſtables for 
(16) Le Pays hunting (16) _ ON | 
New Works, [G] He wrote a, very pretty letter upon this ſubject.] 
pg Ty „ He was made à 4night by the hand of the marquis of 
105, of 4 1 St Damien: he had for godfather, one of this lord's 
land Edit, ſons, and another of them, honoured and regaled him 
 witha feaſt (17). It was of him he merrily aſked the re- 


(17) Idem, Let- venue of ſome commandery, becauſe otherwiſe he ſhould 
ter xliti of the 


be incapable of performing the vow of hoſpitality. Here 
— — L 4+ follow ſome rallies of his letter, but we muſt remem- 
Grenoble, May ber that he writes to the grand prior of the order of 


20, 167z, St Maurice. Since you are my ſuperior, ſays he to him 


(18), and that I have the honour to be one of your bre- 

(18) Ibid, fag. thren, I ought from time to time to give your excellency 
8 an exact account f my conduct. I fhould be very unhappy 
F the Alps, which part us, ſhould deprive me of the light 

of your guidance, when at this great diftance 1 have 

more need of it than others; and therefore I pray you, Sir, 

for the quiet of my conſcience, to aſſiſt me with your aubol- 

' ſome counſel, and to remove ſome ſcruples 1 have concern 

ing the obſervation of my vows : as to chaſtity, thanks to 

the cruelty of the fair ſex, I preſerve it religiouſly ; as 


1 


to obedience, 1 have hitherto obſerved it very abell, and 
my ſuperiors, æußo have commanded me nothing, have nd 


reaſon to complain: as to hoſpitality, this is the point 


which occaſions my ſcruples, and upon which account I 
feel the moſt bitter remorſe ; for in, ſhort, Sir, I do not 
keep it at all: not but that I have a great inclination 
to be hoſpitable z but how can it be when I have neither 
houſe-room to lodge my gueſts, nor money to entertain them? 
1 think, Sir, that in making this laſt vow I did impli- 
citly make one to be a commander, fince I cannot obſerve 
it without a commandery. This ſhould make you think of 
procuring me one, and even one of the beſt, that iy vows 
may be the better ptrformed. . . . . (19). Beſides, by mak- 
ing me a commander, you will flop the mouths of a thou- 
fand ridiculous people who come to aſk me impertinent 
queſtions about the croſs which I wear. Some are ſuch 


Fools as to come, and aſk how much, dear Sir, do you 


get every year for wearing this croſs? I muſt confeſs to 
you, I do not know what to an ſber them; . . . but 
avhen I hade get a commandery, I ſhall hade <vherewcith 
to ſatisfy all the <vorld ; 1 ſhall be able to perform my 
vow of hoſpitality, and fhall be no more troubled with 


impertinent queſtions about the revenue of my croſs. Be 


% kind, Sir, as to anſwer to my reaſons, and cure my 


ſcruples, and you will give eaſe to the foul of him, who, 


of all your brethren, is, with the greateft reſpect. 
H] He complains often of fortune.) This fault is 
almoſt an epidemical diſeaſe in the republic of letters: 
There are ſcarce any authors who do not complain of 
the ingratitude of their own time. "Thoſe who are cal- 
led fine wits, ſignalize themſelves above others in this 


(19) Ibid, Pg 


112. 


RrFiEtxion 
upon the com- 
plaints of authors 
againſt fortune. 


kind of complaint. They think it would not be giving 


themſelves airs to own that fortune looked upon them 


with a favourable eye. One would imagine they are 


afraid, leſt if they ſhould appear contented with her 
favours, the public would take it for a confeſſion, 
that they have no merit; for there is a common ſaying 
very antient, which informs us that ſhe is blind, and 
makes a very bad choice of the objects of her love. 
Read all the letters of Balzac, and you may learn from 
them two things, one is, that he had a very handſome in- 
come, which allowed him to treat his friends, to give 
them excellent ſoops, Ic. and to have for himſelf all 
the conveniences of life, in one of the pleaſanteſt 


places of the kingdom; the other is, that he looked 


upon himſelf as confined to a deſert, and fo perſecuted 
by ill fortune, that one would think her ſharpeſt and 
moſt poiſoned darts had been reſerved for him. What 
can be concluded from theſe two things, but that he 
had too good an opinion of himſelf ? for one, that is 
truly modeſt, how great ſoever his merit be, thinks 
himſelf very well rewarded, if he hath wherewithal to 
ſupply his neceflities. Thus all thoſe common places, 
which our fine wits, and ſo many other writers urge 
againſt fortune, are, in truth, a pompous commenda- 
tion of the great and good qualities they fancy them- 
ſelves poſſeſied of: there is therefore a little too much 
vanity in it. I will add, that oftentimes theſe kind 
of complaints are much more a ſign of the ingratitude 
of the authors towards their age, than a teſtimony of 
the ingratitude of the age towards authors; for com- 


monly thoſe, who live in the greateſt plenty, are the7 


who murmur moſt at the capriciouſneſs of fortune, and 
the injuſtice of the times. | l | 

I fay this in general ; I make no application to 
our Mr le Pays; for I am not ſo well acquainted with 
his hiſtory as to be able to ſay, whether he had a good 
fortune wherewith he ought to have been contented. 
But I am of opinion he ſhould not have thought it 
ſtrange, that other men of bufineſs ſhould raiſe them- 
ſelves more than he did ; for a Financier with love- 
letters, ſonnets, and madrigals, ought not to pretend 
to merit tle favour of his ſuperiors, and their recom- 
mendation to be advanced to great employments, as 
he might deſerve, if he would punctually follow, as 
others do, this precept of Mr Boileau: 


Pren moi le bon parti: laiſſe 14 tous les livres. 
Cent francs au denier cinq combien font-ils ? Vingt 
livres. 2 Is | | | 
C'eſt bien dit. Va, tu fais tout ce qu'il ſaut ſavoir. 
Que de biens, que d honneurs ſur toi sen vont pleuyoir f 
Exerce- 
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(20) Deſpreaux, 
Sat. VIII, ver. 
183. 


(21) Silhon's 
Miniſter of 
State, book 1, 
chap, xiii. 


(22) The abbot 
de Pure, his 
Life of marſhal 
de Gaſſion, Tom. 
iv, cap. iv, 
pag. 36, ad ann. 
1646. | 


(23) It is the 
firſt of the 
firſt book of the 

| ſecond part of his 
New Works. It 
is written to the 
counteſs de 
and is without 

» da te. 


P A 


common-places, in which vanity has generally too great a ſhare, For the reſt, he waz 


Exerce- toi, mon fils, dans ces hautes ſciences. 
Prens au lieu d'un Platon le Guidon des Finances, 
Sgache quelle Province enrichit les Traitans: 
Combien le ſel au Roi peut fournir tous les ans. 
Endurci-toi le cœur: Sois Arabe, Corſaire, 
Injuſte, violent, ſans foi, double, fauſſaire (20). 


Chooſe you the beſt part : leave all your books. 

A hundred livres at taventy per cent, how much ts 
that? tauenty livres. a 

That's abell ſaid. Get you gone, you know as much as 

needs to be known. 5 

What riches, auhat honours are ready to befal you! 

Exerciſe yourſelf, my ſon, in this high ſcience. 

Take, inſtead of Plato, the Book of Rates. 

Enquire what province moſt enriches the Finan- 
ciers? 1 

How mach the ſalt may bring to the king every year. 

Harden your heart, be a robber, a plunderer, 

Unjuſt, violent, unfaithful, double, falſe. 


Jo ſtudy politeneſs, to employ whole days in a letter 


of gallantry, corre& a ſonnet, or a ſong an hundred 
times, till it have a happy cadence, be well turned, 
very tender, and very paſſionate, is not the way to 
ſupplant a rival, or to hinder him from ſupplanting 


you; I mean, a rival as to employments, which de- 


pend upon the directors of the finances, or upon the 
farmers-general of the king's revenues. If it were a 
love-rival, well and good : you will learn much better 
to ſupplant him, by ſpending your time, in a letter of 


_ gallantry, than by ſpending it in a rule of Arithmetic. 


But till, in this parallel, we muſt ſtop at the immediate 
effects; for if any one ſhould alledge to me, that by 
applying onesſelf to caſting up of accounts, one would 
be better qualified to grow rich, than by . frars 
ſelf to a piece of gallantry ; and that a rival who 1s 
richer, will be preferred to a fine wit, I will not diſ- 
pute any more. I have read ſomewhere, that Ludo- 
vicus Sforza ſaid, A avit was a bad qualification for a 
foldier, and that he would not eafily receive Pong 
his ſervice as valued themſeFves upon it (21). e mar- 
ſhal de Gaſſion was alſo of this opinion; he was one 
day ſo offended with the reflexions of the abbot de la 


| Riviere, who would have his royal highneſs the duke 


of Orleans to raiſe the ſiege of Courtray © that being 
* provoked into a paſſion, he told him to his face: 
Mr Abbot, fine wits are but mean tools for war (22). 


Neither are they much fitter for the finances, generally 


ſpeaking. | 123 
But now, let us come to the point, and ſay ſomething 
of the complaints of our author againſt his hard fate: 
his peeviſh letter againſt fortune (23) is well turned, 
and well furniſhed with thoughts; out of which I ſhall 
ſet down the following paſſages : © I was born under 
a certain ſtar, whoſe malignity cannot be overcome; 
and I am ſo perſuaded of the power of this malevo- 
lent ſtar, that I accuſe it of all my misfortunes, and 
I never lay the fault upon any body.” And therefore, 
Madam, tho' you ſhould not obtain for me what you 
ſollicit with ſo much ardour and addreſs, I ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs reckon myſelf obliged all my life-time to 
your generous and active friendſhip. This is not the 
firſt time that endeavours to advance me have 
unſucceſsful, you may remember, c. . . In my 
younger days I did like others, and ſought after for- 
tune with a reſtleſs mind; I conſidered the places 
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very 
© men pay an homage, which looks ſomewhat like an 
act of religion, I fancy we may believe, without 
hereſy, that this goddeſs has, among her creatures, 
ſome that are elect, and ſome that are reprobate, who 


owing any thing to their own conduct. Aſter I un- 
derſtood that ſhe had placed me in the number of 


myſelf. .. . . If my reflexions were not tedious to 
you, I would make many more before I concluded 
this letter; I would yet inveigh with greater warmth 
againſt the caprices of fortune : but withal you muſt 


has not preferred me, as becauſe ſhe has fo 
degraded our incomparable friend, whom I find 
to be muth more unhappy than myſelf; for a man 


ing the bruiſe of ſuch a cruel fall all his life-time. 
But as to me, who have always 
ground, I never could fall; all the miſchief which 
happened to me, is ſome weakneſs that remains ſtill, 
from my having made ſome vain attempts to advance 
myſelf. Our dear friend is much more to be pitied, 

and I am the more ſorry for him, the leſs bo de- 
ſerved his diſgrace. When I ſee a fool abandoned 


I ſee a blind-man fall down, who walks without 
a guide. But when J ſee fortune overturn a man 
that is ſupported by true wiſdom, I cannot ſufficient- 
ly exclaim againſt her unjuſt cruelty. 'The miſchiefis, 


as to avoid her injuſtice. She is a goddeſs that makes 
ſport with her adorers, as well as with her enemies ; 


ſhe ſtirs up an envious -perſon againſt you, who 
fices with the prince: in the country ſhe will ſtrike 


a tortoiſe into the air, which ſhall cru 


you. She 


from the Philoſophers. Alas! if wiſdom and virtue 
could ſecure us Hom her blows, good men would not 
fear her, and none but ſuch as are ſtupid or wicked 
would be found among the unfortunate ; but men 
of virtue and parts ſeem to be moſt expoſed to her 


nough to penetrate into the ſecret ſprings which ſet 


from us, and ſince we cannot know the cauſe of 
them, we cannot avoid the effects. This being ſo, 
it were folly to be grieved for it; but we ought to 
endure her motions, and look upon them as upon 
© thoſe of the ſtars. If any one ſhould afflict himſelf 
© becauſe of an eclipſe of the ſun or moon, he would 
be thought a madman; and he that is grieved for 
© a change of fortune is little leſs unreaſonable.” He 
deſcribes in another letter (24), the trouble he un- 
derwent at Fontainebleau in ſolliciting an affair where- 
in he did not ſucceed : a thouſand crowns were cut off 


by fortune, I am no more ſurpriſed at it, than when 


does almoſt equally ſlight the altars which are built 
to her by the courtiers, and the contempt ſhe receives 


her wheel in motion. Her movements are concealed 


are happy or unhappy by her choice, and without 


the latter, I endeavoured by all means to comfort 


know, that I do not hate her ſo much becauſe ſhe 


cannot fall from from ſo high a place without feel- 


t upon the 


that one can hardly put onesſelf into ſuch a condition 


ſhe often does evil to thoſe who ſhun her: At court 
blackens your actions; a rival who does you ill of- 


off a ſtone from a rock, or cauſe an cagle to lift up 


power. All the eyes of prudence are not ſharp e- 


(24) The wn 
of the ſecond 
book of the firſt 
part of his New 
Works. It is 
written from 
Fontainebleau, 
Aug. 13, to the 
count de Lionne, 
the year is not 
ſet down, 


A DESCRIPTI- 
oN of the ſol i- 


from his ſalary, and he could not get this retrenchment citations of an 


revoked. Since Icame to Fontainebleau, ſays he, I have 


boft every day nine or ten hours conſtantiy in a very me- 
lanchofy hall, where indeed I have, for companions, ma- 
ny perſons more conſiderable than myſelf, who are received 


at court, 


there with no more ceremony, nor diſpatched with greater 


diligence. . .. In order to allay my grief, ſometimes I fan- 
cy with myſelf that if one, aubo is altogether indifferent, 
and unconcerned about any buſineſs, ſhould come into the 
hall, where ſuch a multitude of people wait ſo impa- 
tient, he would have a vaſt pleaſure in ſeeing our dif- 


myſelf in her way. Going to meet her, I thought ferent poſtures ; ſome are muſing, others raging ; ſome are 


that as ſhe was blind ſhe might puſh me forward, 
even without taking notice of it, but I fancy ſhe had 
eyes to ſee me, ſince ſhe knew ſo well how to ſhun 
all my approaches to her. I have done what I 
could to make my court to her : obſerving in the 
world that ſhe treated ill the men of learning, and 
careſſed the men of buſineſs, to pleaſe her I offered 


violence to my own inclination ; I addicted myſelf 


« 
c 
« which ſhe frequented moſt, and endeavoured to place 
6 
6 
c 


wholly to the finances, and made the Muſes only my 
recreation: yet ſtill all my cares and endeavours 


have been fruitleſs, for to this day I could never 


© find her favourable. Since then fortune is made a 
blind goddeſs, but yet ſuch a goddeſs to whom all 
| 2 


walking, others leaning againſt the wall ; and when the 
patron's door makes the leaſt noiſe, preſently all caſt their 
eyes that way; and tho" none comes out but a footman, 
they all make low bows to him. If this footman ſays the 
patron is a little indiſpoſed, preſently all affairs fall fick; 
and the miſchief on it is, that when he is awell, mine are 
not much the better for it. Sometimes at laſt, he appears, 
like lightning, then every body follows him, importunes him, 
and defires to be heard. Tendeavour to fpeak to him, among 


the refl ; but my weak voice is bft in the crowd, and is not 


heard. Oftentimes, to eafi my grief, 1 go to feed 
my eyes with the tharms of Fontainebleau, and the — 


ties of the court: ſometimes 1 go to ſar the queen's _— 
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| the caſtle ; after that I walk along the canals, and there 
J fink into the thickeſt of the words, But the re- 
trenching of my thouſand crowns embitters all the plea- 
fare I would take, it tarniſhes the eyes and - complexions 
of the ladies Soubize, Briſſac, St Geran, Lanois, la 
Mark, and Rowvroy : it defaces the beauty of the tape- 
Airy, the painting and gilding of the richeſt apartments; 
it troubles the the waters of the canals, fountains, and 
caſcades ; it dries up the leaves and bloſſoms of the elm- 
trees, the linden, and orange-trees. | 
I have not ſeen the verſes which he made upon a 
decree, that ruined him, by condemning him to be 
accountable for a man who had imbezzled his maje- 
ſty's money (25) (Fa); but I have a good o- 
(25) See the Hiſ- pinion of them, when I conſider that they are a part 
tory of the of a collection of poems, in which there was a piece 
Works of the ;, Which was hi hly eſteemed by a good judge, who 1s 
my; "69 not at all 18 of his praiſes: 0 this we may add a 
"688 pag, 132+ third, fays he (26), which Mr le Pays wrote inpraiſe of 
: Tobacco, which doubtleſs will contribute very much to 
(26) Baſnage de augment the fale of it, and the letting it out to farm. 


Beawval, Hiſt, of He aurote tavo poems upon this barren ſubject, and had the 
the Works of 


> and, Ron mingle in them ſo many pleaſant things, and to 


bid, page 133. extol it's virtues ſo much, that for the future this plant 
FF avill be ſeen among the flowers of Parnaſſus. To under- 
ſtand all this paſſage, we muſt know, that the author 


had alledged two other reaſons, which I ſhall relate, 


becauſe they are ſubſervient to the hiſtory of him, who 
is the ſubject of this article : © beſides the reaſons taken 
from the proceſs itſelf, there are two others, which 
one would have thought, ſhould have ſaved Mr 


le Pays from ſo terrible a condemnation ; one is, that 


he was never enriched in the ſpace of thirty years, 

that he was concerned in the king's farms: the other is 

* that he was too great a wit to engage in the accompts 

and calculations of the finances.“ I am ſure, I may 

be allowed to conjecture, that a Poet who had ſucced- 

ed ſowell in writing the praiſes of Tobacco, did expreſs 

very well in the * tome, his vexation at the inju- 

ſtice of a cruel decree. The Muſes are never more 

eloquent, more lively, nor more fruitful in thoughts, 

than upon ſuch like occaſions. Theſe are not circum- 

2 * 2 ſtances, to which we may apply that phraſe, Cure 

Jas 175 . „ leves loguuntur, ingentes flupent. - - - Light cares ſpeak, 

Litter IX. It great ones are filent. Nevertheleſs, I leave it to thoſe 

is written to the who have read thoſe pieces to determine, whether we 

cunt du Bou- ſhould fay of Mr le Pays, what he wrote to a count: 

7 rg it were pity, Sir, that you ſhould not have met 

1668, * with ſome trouble, for you make ſo agreeable an 

uſe, and your letter has given me ſo good a picture 

of it, that I ſhould now be very ſorry, if you had 

gained the ſuit which gives you diſturbance. Ne- 

que dii, neque deæ faciant ut te fortuna in deli- 

ciis habeat - - - - - Heaven grant you may not be for- 

tunes favourite, If I were Seneca, you ſhould be 

my Lucilius, and I would make you the like com- 

pliment as he did. In truth, Sir, ſhould I not have 

reaſon to ſpeak after this manner, after I have read 

the melancholy and pleafant things which your pre- 
tended misfortune has cauſed you to write. . 


(28) Coſtar, A- 
polog, pag. 111. 
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ctantem flagellis Ves, Sir, your troubles have given me great diver- 
2 ſion, becauſe you expreſs them ſo well, that ſurely they 
mas . have ſcarce done you any hurt. If you were over- 
quaſi etiam in whelmed with them, as you ſay, you would not ſpeak 
gemitu prædul- of them, with ſo much eaſe as you do (27). Coſtar was 
i f %%% very near of the ſame humour. There is but one 
Lula ſanding by 


the image of Fu thing, ſays he (28), which the moſt ſevere could blame, 
piter, 2vbn Je in the complaint that Mr Balzac made of his diſeaſes 
bad aſted Apelles and diſgraces; and that is, that they are two elb- 
ms Tragedian, quent and too refined. And truly, he has fo many pret- 
Sins 4 kl 2 ; my thoughts in them, that he brings to my mind the come- 
greater, cauſed dian Apelles, who, during the time that Caligula cauſed 
bim to be laſheq Pim to be laſhed, cried with ſo harmonious a voice, that this 


becauſe be dela yed wicked prince, to prolong the pleaſure he received from it, 
to ax ſtuer : nos made 
and then com- 


mending bis voice longer (29). None but Caligula was capable of ſuch 
as be begged for | barbarity. But, I think, there are ſome people to be met 
mercy, as tho' it with, who, without being barbarous, are ſo addicted 
2 3 exceeding to their pleaſure, that they would almoſt rejoice at the 
pt 1 1 : _ Sciatica and Stone of our Orator, when they read in qome 
in Calig, cap, f hit letters, &c. Here he gives ſeveral extracts of 
fie them, after which he ſays (30), be greateſt part of 
3 all theſe things are ſo pleaſantly conceived, that 1 ſhould 
We A- be a declared enemy to the public joy, if it were true 

Peg. 113. that I was offended with them, as my adverſary affirms. 
VOL. IV. 


very willing it ſhould be known that he 


of due, and ſometimes the chambers and galleries of 


more frequent in towns than in villages, and more 


the puniſhment of this unhappy man to continue the 


IS. 1 4 . 46 1 


was a great fumbler [T]. The letter he | 
„ 
[ (5) The Mercure Galant of March, 1689, pag. 
195, 196, of the firſt part, tells us that Mr le Pays, 


after many proſecutions to oblige him to a.ve 
« conſiderable ſum, for which a 1 —— Tg to 


make him accountable, was at laſt r by an 
* order of council: and thereupon made the follow- 
ing verſes: ol 


To Tue CoMPTROLLER-GrNnERat. 


Peace is return d to me at laſt, 
After many alarms, 
1 ſleep a nights, I laugh a days, 
_ Of reſt feel all the charms. 


Now, from the expenſroe ſuit at laab, 
Dat long my heart had teix d, 
In which I deeply was engag d. 

T fully am releas'd 


Fuſt in the nick of time came help 
To ſave me from ſhip-wreck, 
The greater fear the florm has rais'd, 
More joy the calm brings back, &c. 


REM. CRI r.] 


[I] He avas wery willing that it fhould be known he 
was 4 great fumbler.] He ought to have concealed 
this fault, for it is a little vulgar. . Conſult the Dictio- 
nary of Furetiere, and there you will find not only the 
definition but alſo the condemnation of this way of act- | 
ing. The definition contains theſe words (31). 1t 75 ſaid (41) Furetiere's 
alſo, that a woman is fumbled, when her arms, boſom, Dictionary, at 

Sc. are handled. The condemnation contains theſe : the word Pati- 
there are none but country-women and ſervant-maids that 


Suffer themſelves to be fumbled. Fumbling is mot uſed 


by the finer ſort of people. . . . The provincials are great 
tumblers. Furetiere had reaſon to ſay this of the pro- 
vincials ; he might have added, that this fault reigns 
more or leſs in the provinces of France; according as 
they are more or leſs diſtant from Paris; and that 
it is much leſs common in the cities than in the 
country, and more uſed in the little towns than 
in the great ones: which proves, that this is 
not regulated according to the 1deas of morality, but 
according to thoſe of politeneſs and of a genteel car- 
riage. There is another notable proof of it, which is 
this, that leudneſs carried to the greateſt exceſs, is 3 
(32) Nos convi- 
a * N „ ne Lia, nos prælia 
common in great cities than in little ones. It is quite virginum 
the contrary with reſpect to fumbling. We will add, by Sectis in juvenes 
the way, that notwithſtanding the politeneſs of the age of unguibus acrium, 
Auguitus, the young maids of Rome were obliged to be- ne e 8 
ware of the hands of fumblers ; they made uſe of their j;, 1. Theken, 
nails, but they were all pared (32). I have elſe- ie ſays, rhar they 
where (33) quoted a paſſage, which probably concerns 20 defend 
a Provincial, who had ſtayed a long time at Paris, *7*/e/ves ill a- 
and who nevertheleſs was of opinion, that to procure to 5” WP oo 
himſelf the eſteem of the marchioneſſes, he muſt fumble 4% chem. | 
them. We will recite this again, and add to it what Dum flagrantia 
follows. © M. M. was going into Bretagne with the detorquet ad oſ- 
* marchioneſs of Lavardin, to ſee Madam de Sevigny ; &.. 
* he was in the coach of the marchioneſs, - and by the url Lerielf was 
way, per non parer troppo coglione, that he might not gat, 
« ſeem to want ſpirit, he flattered her, and took her by Qu poſcente 
the hand to kiſs it. Madam de Lavardin told him, 92s gaudeat 
* ſmiling, Sir, you ſtudy your leſſon for Madam de 8 e 


/ , : Interdùm ra 
The ſame man being in company with the counteſs occupet? Bd. 


de la Suze, handled her hands, and ſhe repeated to 04. AII, ib. ii. 


© him this verſe of Scarron; Fumblers are an intolerable Se alſo Od. IX. 
« people. To which he anſwered immediately in tge 
« verſe which follows; Ewen to thoſe beauties which de- 888 
« ſerve moſt to be fumbled (34) ENT: de LYCUR- 
You do not prove, will ſome ſay, what muſt be Gus, the Law- 
proved. A little patience, ſay I, and it ſhall quickly giver, citat. (9). 
be proved. The proof appears in ſeveral letters of ; 
Mr le Pays, and particularly in the firſt book of his (34) — _— 
Amitiez, in the twenty-fourth letter, where he ſays to np fo g 1 353 
his Caliſta; [vas afraid of you, tho you was naked (35) 359. This is 
and diſarmed, and tho probably you had not that curſed faid of Mr Me- 
bodkin, wherewith you puniſh ſo often my little tranſports. nage himſelf. 
What I am now to add, furniſhes a proof yet more 
evident, which I ſhall take from a letter which he (35) He ſuppoſes 


wrote to a lady, who boaſted of having given _ a 2 
6 A X 
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la) See the re- 
mark [I]. 


(5) See the re- 


mark [HA]. 


(36) Le Pays in 
his New Works, 
Part i, bogk it, 
Letter ui, pag. 


in. 107, 108. 


(a) From hence 
comes his fir- 
name Yerulanus. 


{b) Palearius, E- 
piſt. IV, ib. i, 
pap. 406. 


(c) See the re- 
mark [F]. 


PAYS. PALEARIUS. 


wrote to à lady, who boaſted ef the box on the ear ſhe gave him, is ſpiteful 
enough (a). It may very well be that this epiſtle, which he compoſed is a fiction, 
and that it was wrote to no body; and this is not the only adventure which appears 
to be imaginary among the facts which he relates. It is very probable, that he never ſaw () Printed, f 


his miſtreſs ſtark- naked R 


and that he only forged it, that he might have occaſion dt bot, a. 


ther at Grenoble, 


is mittreis | 
to publiſh many conceits. He was caſt in a troubleſome ſuit a few years before his or Lyons. H. 
death 20, and died at Paris, April 30, 1690. There was a fatire publiſhed againſt Wy Via. 


him in 1670 (e). 


box on the ear. Do not miſtake, dear Madam, 
the glory of treating me ill is not fo great as 
« you think: I have had twenty miſtreſſes, more 
« fierce than you, who knew better how to repulſe 
my attacks, and yet never. boaſted of it. You are 
© but a novice in the point of cruelty ; and your very 
* maid could teach you a leſion about it. For lefier 
© freedoms, Kate hath treated me more cruelly ; you 
gave me but one box on the car, ſhe has given me 
© more than a dezcn ; you tore only a ribbon, but ſhe 
© tore of half my hair, and yet ſhe never told any body 
of it. You reſemble your great couſin for vanity ; 
he never ſaw any thing of war but one wretched 
„ ſkirmiſh, which he tells to every body: you, per- 
« haps, have never treated any body ill but me, and 
and you make a ſtory of it to all the world; but 
© however, if you did not mix fable and hiſtory toge- 
« ther, if you would tell how all things paſſed, I 
* could endure your vanity, and not complain of your 
indiſcretion. Why all this buftle, and ſo mach 
« fiercegeſs ? Why do you diminiſh by your diſcourſe 
© the exceſs of the boldneſs I uſed ? Why do you mag- 
« nify the ſharpneſs of ycur reproaches, and the weight 
8 
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of the blow you gave me? Ah! Madam, if you re- : 


member, the reproackes were not very ſharp, and 
the blow was not very heavy. In juſtice I deſerved 
more; and if you had done all that you have ſaid, 
you would have done but half your duty. Neverthe- 
leſs you know very well, that in your heart you 
was afraid of having been in too great a paſſion ; you 
was afraid leſt I ſhould be more provoked than you, 
and at laſt you aſtumed ſuch an air as might per- 
ſuade me, that you would be no more cfiended 
with my boldneſs : but your gentleneſs did not pacify 
me; and when I ſaw your reſiſtance grow ſo quickly 
faint, I deſpiſed a victory ſo eaſy. Conſeſs the 
truth, Madam, this was the cauſe of your rage, my 
contempt offended you, and you thought it neceliary 
todoal it with the appearance of yours (36).' The let- 
ter which precedes this is no leſs unlucky ; it was writ- 
ten to a lady who found Mr le Pays too familar ; and 
it deſerves to be read, for it may ſerve for a leſſon to 
many perſons who iſland in need of it. 


ed in this little 
piece, 


* 


[K] I is wery probable that he newer ſax his mi- * 
firefs Harb nale, He affirms it roundly. © Laſtly, 

* Califla, all your wiles were in vain. I found out 

the place, yeſternight, where you bathed . . . . For 

God's fake, why do you take ſo much care to hide 

yourſel{ ? In truth, you did not ſhow any parts that 

are ſhameful, ; and if there were any ſuch, they were 

the knees, and other members of your ſiſter and 

couſin, which ſhould have been aſhamed to appear 

in the preſence of your's. But as to you, tho' you 

ſhewed all, you ſhewed nothing but what is very 

beautiful, nothing but what was very glorious to you. 

] perceived then that the parts which you kept con- 

cealed, were not inferior to thoſe you ſuffered to be 

ſeen ; and I thought with myſelf, there were ſome 

of the fair ſex, who had more reaſon to hide their 

noſes, than you have to hide your buttocks (37).* (37) Le Pays 
The reſt of that letter is a medley of pretty thoughts ubi ſupra, lt 
enough; which makes me believe he feigned this ad- „, Letter xxiv, 
venture, that he might have an opportunity to publiſh £48: . 22. 
them. Whatever privilege the fair ſex may have in 

ſeveral provinces of France, to allow themſelves with 

decency ſeveral freedoms which would diſgrace them 

in Italy, I am certain that neither the miſtreſs of 

Mr le Pays, nor the ſiſter and the couſin of that Caliſta, 


A XR a * * * * * * * * * LO oy 


| bathed in a river without a ſhift, or linen cover, in 


view of one another, and that with ſo little precaution, 
that a man might ſurprize them in this condition, 
and compare, at his leiſure, the molt ſecret parts of one 
with the molt ſecret parts of the other's. I doubt whe- 
ther even the country-women allow themſelves ſo much 
liberty : much more may we think, that thoſe young 


| 7 . 3 (1) Jo. 
women, who, without any great miſapplication, had | Pigna, 
the title of Gentlewomen, would never ſo far violate enn, 
the laws of chaſtity and decency. If they ſtripped 133 


themſelves ſtark-naked, that they might the better en- 

joy the cool air, doubtleſs they waited for the darkneſs 

of the night. There is no ſuch cuſtom in our days, 

as there was in the days of Diana (38). I may ſay (38) See Orid' 
therefore of this letter, and of many other pieces Metamorph. lib 
of the ſame nature, that ſome things are publiſhed in II, ver. 461; 
them as if they had really happened, which are only & lib. III, der. 
the invention of the author. | | 179. i 


PALEARIUS (Aonivs) one of the moſt virtuous men in the world, and one of 
the good writers in the XVIth century, was born at Veroli (a), an Epiſcopal city in the 
Campania di Roma [A]. He was well ſkilled both in Latin and Greek; and to this 
knowledge of polite learning he joined the knowledge of Philoſophy and Divinity ; 
and to improve himſelf the more, he travelled over the greateſt part of Italy, and 

ſtudied under the moſt excellent Philoſophers he could find there. He ſpent ſix whole 


years at Rome, before this city was taken by the army of Charles the Fifth, and re- (2) P 
turned thither ſeveral times after that deſolation (b). He gave a public teſtimony of ; Feu, 
his proficiency, in a fine Poem which he wrote upon the immortality of the ſoul (c), : Eu 


and he was highly eſteemed by the learned and great wits of that time [BJ. Having re- 


[4] An Epiſcopal city in the Campania di Roma.] I 
do not at all underſtand theſe words of the Preface, 
which J ſhall quote here-under : Natus eſt Aonius Ve- 
rulis ( oppidum id oft Latii Epiſcopalis and I conjecture, 
that he who ſpoke this had before his eyes a book, 
wherein there was, Urbs Latii Epiſcopalis, and that 
having put pidum inſtead of Urbs, he forgot to put 


_ Epiſcopale inſtead of Epiſcopalis. 


LE] He was highly eſteemed by the learned and great 
wits.) The Preface pretixed to the new edition of the 
works of Aonius Palearius, acquaints us with the 
names of ſome perſons by whom he was loved: and 
eſteemed. * Summo in honore ſuit Palearius apud 


viros ztatis jſtius principes: Petrum Bembum, Ja- 


* cobum Sadoletum, Franciſcum Sſondratum, Ennium 
* Philonardum, Eccleſiæ Romanz Cardinales ; Janum 
Benedictum Lampridium, Marcum Anton:um Flami- 


tired 


* nium, Andream Alciatum. - - Palearius was highly 
* reſpected by the chicf men of that age: Petrus Bembus, 
* Facobus Sadoletus, Franciſcus Sfondratus, Ennius Phi- 
* lonardus, Cardinals; Janus Benedictus Lampridus, 
Marcus Antonius Flamminus, Andreas Alciatus." To 
know the names of ſeveral others of his friends, you 
need but caſt your eyes upon a lift which was printed 
of them, at the end of his Letters in the laſt edition : 
there we find the names of thoſe who wrote to him, 
and of thoſe to whom he wrote. In the ſame edition 
we find, after the Preface, the excellent character which 
many learned men gave him; but becauſe the follow- 
ing verſes of Baptiſta Pigna, are not to be met with 
there, 1 thought fit to ſet them down here. 


Aoni decus Acnum ſororum, 
os mihi dedit aureos libeilos, | 
Riccius 
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tired into Tuſcany, he choſe the city of Siena for his conſtant habitation # Where he was 


763 


made profeſſor of the Belles Lettres, and had a great number of ſcholars: and there he 
married at the age of thirty - four years, a young woman, whom he loved paſſionately - 


all his life, and who brought him four children (d). His repoſe was a little diſturbed 
by the conteſts he had with one of his colleagues, who was troubled to ſee his own re- 
putation obſcured by the luſtre of that of Palearius. Bur Peter Aretin quickly ſilenced 
this envious man [C]. After this there aroſe another ſtorm, which was much more 
terrible. Antony Bellantes, a nobleman. of Siena, being accuſed of ' ſeveral © mifde- 
meanors, got off by the excellent defence Palearius made for him. Some time after, he 
accuſed ſom̃e monks of having robbed his grand- mother, and employed again the elo- 


quence of Palearius to maintain his right. The defendants having ſworn; that they 


took nothing from the good woman, were acquitted by the judgment of the court; 
but they kept in their minds a lively reſentment againſt the advocate of the other party, 


and had recourſe to their common artifices to deſtroy him: they defamed him as an 


(d) Two ſons 
and two daugkh- 
ters. 


— 1 — ” 


<4 


impious wretch, and preached againſt him as ſuch : but he made an apology for himſelf 
with ſo much vigour and eloquence, that the accuſation vaniſhed, Nevertheleſs, being 


wearied with the perſecutions to which he ſaw himſelf expoſed, he left. Siena, and went 


to ſettle at Lucca [D]; from whence, after a' few years, he removed to Milan. The 


magiſtrates called him thither, and gave him marks of their efteem, by granting him 


(e) ſeveral privileges, beſides a good penſion. It happened unfortunately for him, that a 
Cardinal, who had been a Dominican, and a ſevere Inquiſitor, became Pope (J) after 
the death of Pius the IVth. He had a mind to ſignalize the beginning of his reign, 


by the puniſhment of ſome famous Heretics, and for that end he ordered that the cauſe 


of Palearius ſhould be re-heard. This learned man was ſeized at Milan, and carried 


to Rome, where he was eaſily convicted of having ſpoken in favour of the Lutherans, 


and againſt the Inquiſition [ZE]. 


(i) Jo. Baptiſta 
Pigna, Carmin, 
lib. iii; Pdg. n. 
81. | 


Riccius tuus, aureos libellos 
Qui deſiderium omnibus relinquunt, 
Quo magis relegunt magis legendi, 
Intentis oculis libenter hauſi. 
Immortalem animam probas in ipſis. 
Ipſi ſecula ſempiterna, & eſſe | 
Immortalem operam tuam probabunt (1). 
Aonius, the glory of the Muſes, 
Attentively Pe read the golden books 
Which thy Riccius gave me, thoſe who once read them, 
Will till defire to read them more and more. | 
There you prove the ſoul to be immortal; 
The books themſekves eternity will prove, 
And that thy work ſhall never have an end. 


(CT R, be pitch e rhir abe max.) 


If I be not miſtaken, his deſign was not to revenge 


(2) Præfat. Ope- 
rum Antonii Pa- 
learii, Edit. 
1696. 


(3) Palearius, E- | 
piſt. XVII, 3. 
uy Pag. 500. 


Palearius's quarrel, but to reyenge himſelf, or to ſatisfy 
his flandering humour. Sexzs primum exagitari 
cœpit inſanis contentionibus neſcio cujus profeſ- 
ſoris, (ipſe Machum Blateronem vocat) qui putabat 


tutibus & meritis dabatur. Quamquam hunc mo- 
rionem ignobilem brevi compeſcuit mordax ingenium 
Petri Aretini, qui ſtolidum pecus omnium ludibriis 
ſanniſque expoſuit in fabula quadam vulgari idiomate 
conſcripta, & Venetiis publico ſpectaculo exhibita (2). 
He began firſt to be plagued at Siena with the fooliſh 
contentions of ſome ( I do not know what ) profeſſor, ( he 
calls him Machus the Impertinent ) who imagined hi; 
own reputation ſo much leſſened as the merit and wvir- 
tues of Aonius were extolled. Tho" this filly fellow 
was ſoon humbled by the ſatirical wit of Peter Aretin, 
who expoſed the ſtupid wretch to the ſcoffs and deriſion 
of every body, in a comedy written in Italian; and 
1 pane acted at Venice. Palearius complains ver 
much of this enemy, of whom he ſpeaks as of an il- 
literate man, who had taught the Latin- tongue at 
Siena with fo little ſkill, that his own ſcholars very 
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much deſpiſed him. When Palearius wrote this, that / 


man taught at Lucca, and endeavoured, by his calum- 
nies, to hinder his adverſary from being called thi- 


tantum decedere de ſuo honore, quantum Aonii vir- 


He was condemned to be burned, and the ſentence 


(e) In the year 
1559. 


(J) Under the 
name of Pius V. 


Was 


« eruditiores juvenes nihil aliud fuerat aſſequutus, quàm 


_ © turpiſſiimum infantiæ nomen: Is nunc lucæ eſt: 
© utinam tam cognitus, quam Venetiis, ubi & fabula 


acta eſt, & Machus ludibrio habitus (4). - - - The im- 
pertinent Machus, the perſon upon cubom a witty and 
* diverting play was writ by Aretin, is a moſt impudent 
« fellow, and as ignorant of pure and true Latin as thoſe 
« avho live beyond the Taurus: whilſt he was at Siena, 


* he gave me a vaſt trouble, fearing leſt the office of pro- 


© fefſor ſhould be given to me: in which after he had la- 


« boured unſucceſsfully for many years, among the more 
learned lads, he obtained only the ſhameful name of an 
* old dotard : He is now at Lucca: I wiſh he were as 
« avell known there as at Venice, where the play is acted, 
and Machus expoſed to ridicule. 


[D] Aud went to ſettle at Lucca.) He was called 


thither by the magiſtrates, to teach the Belles Lettres; 


(4) Ibid. pag. 
499» 


and if he accepted this office, it was. not upon the ac- 


count of any pleaſure he took in teaching, but be- 


cauſe he had not a revenue ſufficient to maintain the 


expences of his family. 
honeſtiſſimi 
gulorum dierum unius hore uſura ad interpretan- 
dum, accepi conditionem duram mihi & aſperam, & 
vero etiam odioſam (5). - - - - When the magiſtrates 
© of Lucca invited me thither, having offered me a ſalary 
* to teach an hour every day, I accepted the propoſal, 
tho hard and grieveus, and even odious to me. His 
wiſe loved to make a ſhew, his children were not free 
from vanity, and therefore, contrary to his own in- 
clination, he muſt turn a teacher, tho' he was afraid 


Cum Lucenſes homines 


left that exerciſe ſhould leſſen his wit, and blunt the- 


vigour he felt for more ſublime ftudies. He 1s not the 


only perſon who has been reduced to this pinch, and 


whom domeſtic expences have. forced to groan under 
the burden of repetitions and leſſons. Read the words 
of this author, who expreſſes himſelf well: Moriar 


y fi non me angunt putidiſſimæ interpretationes mee, frue 


Græcæ, ſiue Latine, in quas veluti in piſtrinum detruſi 
me, non tam imprudentida, quam neceſſitate. E 75 enim, ut 
ex meis ſtudiis nofſe potuiſti, ſemper judicavi obſcurum & 
brdidum iis, quorum ingenio aliguid fieri poteſt illuſtrius, 


| interpretandis ſeriptis aliorum humiles ac demiſſi, guaſt 
ſervitia ancillentur. Sed cùm mihi res domi effet anguſta, 


propoſitis præmiis invitarent me fin- 


(5) Ib Epiſt, 
IV, lib. 1, Pag. 
509. 


ther (3). We ſhall fee in the following remark that x07 lauta, liberi Splendidi, & propterea magnos ſumptus 5 
his efforts were fruitleſs. * Machus Blatero, is de facerem, mancipavi prope me 11s Atudiis, a guibus ſemper 


* pide & feſtive ſcripta, homo impudentiſſimus, & 

* purz veræque Latinitatis tam ignarus quam ii qui 

trans Taurum incolunt: Senis quam diu fuit, magnas 

* mihi turbas fecit, veritus ne munus interpretationis 

* ſcriptionum Latinarum mihi demandaretur : ig qua 

cum ille infeliciter multos annos laboraſſet, apud 
3 


Aquo hominibus noſtris fabula data eſt ab Aretino, le- 4 horrui (G.) 


[E] He was convicted of having ſpoken in 


favour of the Lutherans, and againſt the Inguiſition.] 


The monks that endeayoured to deitroy him at Siena, 
decried him as an Heretic, becauſe he declared plainly 
enough, that he diſapproved certain ſuperſtitions 
Beſides, they did not approve the baok he wrote about 


(6) Ibid, 


464. 


PALEARIUS. PALINGENIUS. 


lien We have ſeveral pieces written 
| edition of them is that of | Mr Wetſtein at 


was executed without any mercy in 1566 


by him boch in verſe and in proſe; the be 
Amſterdam, 16996. 


0 Taken from the Preface which is before the wotks of Palearius, of the Amſterdam Edit. 1696. 
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(7) This work is the merits 8 of Jzzvs Cun1sT (7). In 


loſt, It was in 
Italian, See the 
plan of it in the 
11d Harangue of 


Palearius, pag. 
90, 91. 

(8) Preface to 
the Works of 
Palearius. 


(0) Ibia. 


(10) Palearius, 


Orat, III, pag. 
83. | 


(11) Ibid. pag. 
91. | 


(12) Ibid. 


0 „. 


bus Habitat Spiritus Dei. 


but this is 


the apology he was ohliged to make, he did not ſcruple 
to hs, — the e e who followed Luther 
were commendable in ſome things, and that the Inqui- 
ſion was deſigned for putting learned men to death. 
His affair was amicably concluded, and it was agreed, 
that all the copies of his Apology ſhould be thrown 
into the fire (8). Nevertheleis three of them were pre- 


ſerved, Whereof he kept one, his adverſary had another, 


and the third was that which Peter Victorius had (9). 
The copy which remained in the hands of the accuſer, 
ſerved for the conviction of Aonius; for the following 
words, in favour of the Proteſtants, are to be found in 
it. Germanos vocas Oecolampadium, Rotheroda- 
mum, Melancthonem, Lutherum, Pomeranum, 
© Bucerum, & cæteros, qui in ſuſpicionem vocati 
© ſunt? Ego vero ex Theologis noſtris tam ſtupidum 
« arbitror eſſe neminem, qui non injellzgat & fateatur, 
« permulta eſſe in his quæ ab illis {cripta ſunt, digna 
prorſus omni laude: ſunt enim graviter, accurate & 
« {yncere ſcripta, repetita vel ex patribus illis primis, 
qui præcepta nobis ſalutaria reliquerunt: vel ex com- 
« mentationibus Græcorum, & noſtrorum hominum (10). 
Do you call Oecolampadius, ¶ Rotherodamus, Melanct hon, 
© Luther, Pomeranus, Bucerus, and others, wwho have 
© been ſuſpected, Germans? In truth I do not think there is 
© any of our Diwvines fo ſtupid as not to know, and confeſs, 
that there are a great many things in their writings 


 * highly commendable; for they are writ with gra- 


« wity, accuracy, and fincerity, being taken either from 
< the primitive Fathers, who have left us wholſome pre- 
© cepts; or from the Commentaries of the Greeks, and 
© of our Divines. Let us relate alſo. what he ſays 
of the Inquiſition. ©* Quod niſi indicto concilio ſpes 


© bonis injecta eſſet, negotium felix & ſalutare 3 Pon- 


© tificibus, a Cæſare, a Regibus una ſuſceptum iri, ut 
magnis concurſibus omnium gentium, omnium na- 
tionum celeberrimi conventus peragantur, deſpera- 
remus omnino tantarum perturbationum finem ullum 
unquam futurum: deſperaremus poſſe heri, ut ſica 
iſta diſtricta in omnes ſcriptores, de manibus eorum 
extorqueatur, qui vel leviſſimis de cauſis crudeliſſimè 
ferire didicerunt: à quibus appetitus fuit aliquando 
© meus (11) - - - But if good men were not made to 
© hope by the calling of a council, that a bleſſed and uſe- 


ful work is jointly undertaken by the Pope, the emperor 


© and kings, in order to the holding of the moſt full af- 
« ſembly of all countries and nations, aue might deſpair 
© that ever an end would be put to ſuch diſturbances, 
that ever the dagger, which is drawn againſt all 
writers, ſhould be wrefted out of the hands of thoſe, 
awho hade learned to firike in the moſt cruel manner, 
even upon the moſt frivolous occaſions; and who ſome 


IR «a a «a 


© virtuous man that ever lived” He wrote this Apo- 
logy but a little time after Ochinus had made his e- 
ſcape (12), and therefore we ought to believe that it 
was written in 1542 or 1543. Palearius was from 
that time a good Proteſtant, but he did not ſay all that 
he thought. A book written with his hand was found 
in 1596, intituled, Teftimonium ad gentes & nationes 
guæ invocant nomen Domini noftri Feſu Chriſti, to which 
is added a longer treatiſe, intituled, Actio ex Declara- 
tione teftimonii in Pontifices Romanos & eorum Aſſeclas. 
Ad Principes Chriſtianos, & Praſectos Concilio, in qui- 


before the opening of the Council of 'Trent ; his de- 
ſign was to have it preſented to that aſſembly by the 


ambaſſadors of the Emperor. It is a plea in good 


vir omnium ſanctiſſimus & integerrimus, Sadoletus 


time ago fell upon my dear Sadoletus, the moſt pious and 
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He wrote this piece a little 
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form for the cauſe of the Proteſtants, which was never 


publiſhed till the year 1606 (13). There are two opi- 
nions in it which they do not approve of; one is, 
that marriage is a ſacrament ; the other is, that a 
Chriſtian ought not to {wear at all, no, not before the 


- judges (14). | 


F] He vas condemned ts be birned (Fa) . . in 1566.] 
He that publiſhed the A#io in Pontifices in 1606, in- 


forms us, that Palearius was burnt at Rome about the 


year 1558, and that he declared publickly what was 
his faith (15) ; but he is miſtaken as to the time. He 
that wrote the Preface to the new edition ſhows plain- 
ly that we muſt hold with Thuanus, who ſays, that 
this learned man was burnt in 1566 (16). This may 
ſerve to refute Simler, who ſays (17), that this martyr 
was beheaded in 1570, which is both an error in Chro- 
nology, and as to the kind of death. I have heard 
ſome ſay, that he was burnt for his book on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, but this 1s falſe ; for there is 
nothing in this fine poem which the Roman 'Catholics 
could, condemn; A certain perſon wrote from Italy to 


Marcus Velſerus, that this piece was not Aonius Pa- R 
learius's; but I know not what anſwer he made to 


Velſerus, who demanded immediately to what author 
it muſt be attributed (18). We have ſhewn above, that 
Pigna praiſes Palearius for writing this poem ; and all 
the Bibliographers aſcribe it to him. I find in the 
Epitome of Geſner that it was printed at Lyons in 
1536. James Sadoletus, biſhop of Carpentras, wrote 
to Gryphius (19), to perſwade him to print it. He 
wrote alſo a letter (20) to the author, wherein he 
mightily commends this piece. Palearius had ſent 
him a copy of an edition that was uncorrect, and 
prayed him to get Gryphius to reprint it (21). A 
book cannot be more advantageouſly recommended to 
a Printer than Sadoletus recommends this to Sebaſtian 
Gryphius. I ſhall only relate part of his Elogium. 
Numerus porro carminis is eſt, ut videatur Lucre- 
< tium velle imitari, redolet enim antiquum illud ; 
* ſed ita ſapore humanitatis conditus eſt, ut aſperitate 


(13) Neither the 
Year nor pla 
the edition = a 
in the title, by; 
we learn from 
the Journal of 
Leiphic for the 
month of Janyz- 
"Y 1696, Pap, 
44, os it Wag 
printed at Lei 

in 1606. 1 


(1 4) See the ad. 
vertiſement to 
the reader. 


(15) Circiter an- 


num Domini 
15 58 (ut ejus 4 
micus quidam 
mihi narrayit\ 
Mediolani cap- 
tus, vinctus, & 
omam miſſus 
eſt, ubi fidei 
ſuæ confeſſione 
fortiter edita, 


flammis adjudia- 


tus eſt. 


(16) Thuan. 
Hiſtor. Jb. 
XXXIX, pag. n. 


779. 


(17) In Epitome 


Biblioth. Geſner. ä 


(18) See the 


Letters of Velſe. 


rus, pag. 878, 


(19) His Letter 
is found in the 
edition of Aoniug 


© demifla, vetuſtatis tamen autoritas ſalva remaneat. Palearius, 1696, 


© larum propria, nihil non latine dictum, nihil non 
accuratè, quove judicium & diligentiam adhibitam 
eſſe non pateat: multaque præterea ubique nitentia 
ingenii & venuſtatis luminibus, &, quod ego pluris 


mentes errantium, ſed etiam animos incendere ad 
amorem puræ religionis poſſunt (2 2). - - Befides, 
the number of the verſe is ſuch, that he ſeems to have 
imitated Lucretius, for it reſembles that old piece : 
but it is ſo ſeaſoned with faveetneſs, that the force with- 
out the harſhneſs of antiquity remains entire. And thus 


accuracy, and ſheaus that judgment and care have 
been uſed : and beſides, many things are to be found 
* every where that ſhine with the luſtre of wit and ele- 
* gance, and what I efteem more than all the reſt, a 
* Chriſtian mind, pure and undefiled religion, reverence, 
« piety, and love, towards GOD : which tend very much, 
© not only to inform the minds of thoſe that err, but like- 
« awiſe to inflame their hearts with the love of true re- 
« ligion.” | 5 


(6% He was hanged and ſtrangled before he was 


burnt. See the New Menagiana, Paris edit. 1715. 
Tom, I. pag. 217 and 218. Rem. Carr.) 


PALINGENIUS (MazxceLLv 5) is famous for a poem divided into twelve 
books, and intituled, Zodiacus vitæ [4], He ſpent ſeveral years in compoſing it, and 


[A] He is famous for a poem divided into tavelve 
books, and intituled, Zodiacus vitæ.] Hoc eft de homi- 
nis vita, ſtudio, ac moribus optime inſtituendis libri 12. 
Each of theſe twelve books has the name of one of 
the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, and I make no doybt 

| the reaſon why this author calls himſelf 


t# 


dedicated 


Potta Stellatus. Scaliger, the Father (1), has cenſured 
ſharply, and I think with very good reaſon, the little 
conformity there is between the ſubjects of each book, 
and the qualities of the ſign of the Zodiac, which is 
the title of it. I obſerve, by the by, that Barthiys 


has written a poem (2) in imitation of this; the * 
0 


Atque hæc in univerſum. Illa jam partium ſingu- PL. 564. 


(20) It is found, 


ibid. pag. 562. 


(21) See Letter 


quam reliqua omnia facio, Chriſtiana mens, integra, ii, of book ii, 
caſtaque religio, erga Deum ipſum honos, pietas, a Palearius, 
ſtudium; in eo libro vel maxime, non ſolum docere &. 434: 


(22) Sadolet. E- 
piſt. ad Gryph. 
pag. 865. Ope- 
rum Palearii, 


Edit. 1696. It + 
"Yo" : is alſo among the 
much in general. But now as to the particular parts, Teiters of Sads- 


every thing is expreſſed in pure Latin, and with great li, pag. 184, 


Edit. Lugd. 
1554 


(4) Julius Czar 
Scaliger, Poet- 
lib. vl, Page u. 
731, 732. 

(2) Printed at 
Francfort in 
1623, in gro. 


(z) In 
of his 

tranſla 
ſome 
Paling 
pud I 
Vau-l 
Frenc 
thequi 
342, 


(4) F 
Epiſt, 


(5) 1 


* 
75 


dam, 


Phil, 
Pag. 
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dedicated it to Hercules d' Eſt, the ſecond of the name, duke of ann (ah, Some 3 
ſay he was Phyſician to this prince BJ. Others place him in the number of thoſe learned n 


Lutherans, whom the ducheſs of Ferrara, Renata of France, received into her court, 


.. in duodecim 
libros digeſtum, 


and honoured with her protection (5). It is certain, that he ſpoke againſt the monks multoſque per 


and the abuſes of the church with very great freedom; and hence it is that he ap- 
pears in the Index Librorum prohibitorum (c), among the Heretics of the firſt claſs 
a Lutheran. It is ſaid alſo, that his dead body was dug up and burnt under pretence of 
Hereſy [C]. Nevertheleſs he declares himſelf a good Catholic at the end of his epiſtle 
dedicatory - for he ſubmits all his opinions to the cenſure of the church [D]]. They 
cannot all be approved by the Proteſtants. He urged ſome objections of the liber. 


annos eltabora- , 
tum, Cel ſitudini 
tuæ donamus. 


as Fpift. Dedicat. 


(5) See Seckend. 
Hift. Lutherans 
lib. ii, pag. 122, 
num. 5, ud ann. 
1528, He kite 


tines too far, and explained them after ſuch a manner as ſhewed he did not condemn . Annals of 


them. 


nite number of editions of this Poem [E]; 


Chriſtopher Wirſungus illuſtrated with a Commentary (e). It is ſomewhat ſtrange, J. 


Excepting this, his Zodiac is filled with good things, and contains a 
good Philoſophical Satire (d) againſt immorality and falſe prejudices. There is an infi- 


Schultetus, pags * 
148. 


(c) Pag. 765, 
Edit. 1667, in 


but I find no body who knows that which 


that a Poet of his merit ſhould appear fo little among the great number of Elogiums (d) See Baillet's 


which the Italians have publiſhed on the writers of their own nation; probably his being 
thought a Heretic was the cauſe of it. However, the life of this | 
He was the favourite author of Naudæus. 


all known. 


A man of letters thinks, that Marcellus Palingenius is a falſe name under which 
Marſilius Ficinus is diſguiſed ; which conjecture he confirms by a paſſage wherein Fi- 
cinus aſſigns himſelf two fathers, ſe duos habuiſſe patres, Ficinum Medicum, & Coſmum 
F), - - that he bad two fathers, Ficinus Me- 


Medicen ; ex illo natum, ex iſto renatum ( 


Judgment on the 
Poets, num, 


perſon is ſcarce at 1259. 


o . - 


(e) See the re- 
mark [C]}. 


(J) Ficinus, E- 
piſt. Dedicat. ad 
Laurent. Medicen 


dicus (a Phyſician) and Coſmus de Medicis ; that be was begot by the former, and neu. born ma. de Vita, 


by the later, He might caſily perſuade me, 


of it is, Zodiacus vitæ Chriſtiane, Satyricon pleraque 

omnia were ſapientiæ myſteria fingulari ſuavitate enar- 

rans. He divided it into twelve books, whereof each 

bears the name of a ſign of the Zodiac. He does not 

trouble himſelf to obſerve any conformity between the 

matter of each book, and the virtue which is attribut- 

ed to each of thoſe twelve conſtellations 

[B] Some ſay that he was Phyſician to this prince.) 

6) In the title Scævola Sammarthanus affirms it (3); I dare not deny 
of his French L 
tranſlation of the duke of Ferrara when he dedicated his book to 
_ 5 him; for he declares in his epiitle dedicatory, that 
pud 57 7.4} underſtanding by a general report the learning of the 
Vau- Privas, his duke, he had taken the boldneſs to addreſs to him, 
French Biblio- after the hopes of a good reception which Braſavolus 
tneque, pag. had given him. Quid mihi cum principe qui alie- 
oy: nis oculis videt? ore loquitur alieno ? illum volo 
qui per ſe poſſit curvum diſcernere recto: cui non 
auſint maligni homines dicere candida de nigris, & 


nes prædicent, Dux illuſtriſſ. audacter ad te pro- 
fectus ſum: eo maximè quòd Antonius Muſa Braſa- 
volus, vir ſingulari doctrina integritateque conſpi- 
cuus, qui excellentiam tuam fideliſſimè colit, mihi 


humanitatem, liberalitatemque tuam mirificè apud 

me commendavit. Cujus verbis tantum habeo fidei, 

(4) Palingenius, quantum dici poſſit. Ego igitur ſuadente, &c (4). 

Epiſt, Dedicat. - What haue J to do with a prince, who only 

| c ſees with the eyes of others, and only ſpeaks with the 

« mouth of others ? 1 defire to have to do with him, who 

© is able of himſelf to diſtinguiſh right from wrong : and 

© before whom malicious men dare not call black white, 

© and white black. Since therefore, moſt illuſtrious 

prince, all the world declares you to be ſuch an one, 

I have taken the boldneſs to addreſs myſelf to you : efpe- 

« cially as Antonius Muſa Braſavolus, a man of extraor- 

* dinary learning and integrity, and who moſt ſincerely 

© reſpefs your Excellency, has given me great hopes my 

© addreſs would not be unacceptable to you: for he has 

© mightily extolled to me your learning, humanity and ge- 

© nerofity, and upon his authority J entirely rely. I there- 

« fore, &c.” Note, that he is not in the catalogue of 
ah amen, that have been Poets, compiled by Bartho- 
linus. | 

[CJ Li ſaid that his dead body was dug up, and 
burnt under pretence of here.] 1 have read this in 
Melchior Adam: Edidit præterea, /ays he-(5), Jpeak- 


% WA] ©." a. 6; a 


(5) Melch. A- 


«um, in Vitis * ing of Chriſtopher Wirſungus, Marcelli Palingenii ſtel- 
2 latenſis (cujus cadaver, propter pietatis doctrinam in 


© Italia exhumatum concrematumque fuit) poemata 
doctiſſimis adjectis commentariis. - - - He publifbed 
© befides, with very learned notes the Poems of Marcellus 
; N whoſe body was dig up and burnt in 
, a h. | 

VOL. IV. | 


that were falſe, but that he was not anſwerable for 
it: I ſhall only ſay, that this Poet was not known to 


de candentibus atra. Talem igitur cum te eſſe om 


de te ſpem optimam attulit : quippe qui doctrinam, 


. from fitting about it, who 


Om. i, Pag. m. 


that the name Palingenius was not the name 482. 


of 


But I have a teſtimony more authentic; for Gyral- 
dus, who lived in that time, and in the country where 
the thing happened, affirms, That they dealt cruelly 
by the aſhes of this Poet, poſ? ejus mortem in ejus cine- 
res ſeevitum eſt, ob impietatis crimen (6). 

[D] He ſubmits all his opinions to the cenſure of the 
church.] He confeſſes that having related the opini- 
ons of Philoſophers, he had perhaps faid ſome things 


(6) Gyrald, de 
Poet. ſuorum 
temporum, Dial. 


ü, pag. m. 569. 


them. It will be better to hear him himſelf. Si 
tamen in tanto opere aliquid fortè reperitur quod à 
noſtra religione aliquantum diſſentire videatur, mihi 
* minime imputandum cenſeo. Nam dum aliquando 
de rebus philoſophicis loquor, diverſorum philoſo- | 
* phorum opiniones refero, præſertim Platonicorum. 
* Quz fi fallz ſunt, non ego, ſed ipſi reprehendi de- 
bent: cum mea ſit intentio, à catholica fide nun- 
quam declinare. Quo circa in omnibus quæ ſeripſi, 
* orthodoxe Eccleſiæ me humiliter ſubjicio: ejuſque 
cenſuram, ut yirum Chriſtianum decet, libenter ac- 
* cipio (7). - - - However, if any thing be found in 
© fo large a work, that may ſeem in the leaſt to differ 
* from our religion, I think it is not to be imputed to me. 
For when I ſpeak ſometimes of philoſophical matters, I 
relate the opinions of divers Philoſophers, eſpecially the 
* Platonifts : for which, if they be falſe, not I, but they 
© are to be blamed: fince my intention is, never to de- 
part from the Catholic faith. Wherefore I humbly 
« ſubmit myſelf to the orthodox Church in all that I hade 
* aurit, and willingly receive its cenſure, as becomes a 
* Chriſtian After this the Inquiſition could not in 
Juſtice. proceed againſt his perſon, nor declare him an 
heretic, this blemiſh could at moſt belong only to his 
doctrine; for it is obſtinacy, and not error, which is 
condemned. in a man. = 1 
[E] There is an infinite number of editions of this 
poem.] The authors of the Index Librorum probibitorum 
quote that of Baſil 1537, and obſerve that it follow- 
ed that of Italy; but they neither ſet down the year | 
nor the place of the later edition (8). I make uſe (3) The fire 
of that of 1569, in octavo, where there is neither thing is r | 
the name of the Printer, nor the place of the impreſ- — a” * * 
ſion. The Index is very large, which was in the bridgers, 
former edition of 1537, as Geiner obſerves (9). His 
abridger ſays nothing of the commentary of Wirſun- (9) In Biblioth, 
$15, neither under the word Palingenius, nor under Jolis 49a. 
that of Wirſungus. Mr Moreri affirms that this book 
was tranſlated into French and other languages. La 
Croix du Maine ſays only, that Scævola Sammarthanus 
romiſed an entire verſion of this author, having pub- 
ſhed one part of it. His words are theſe, At be 
hath ſbeaun by. his fine and duell poliſped imitations of 
the learned Italian Poet Marcellus Palingenius, aubom 
he tranſlated with fo much 2 that this diverted many 
ere had reſolved to tran- 
| ; 5 ſlate 


* 


(7) Palingeri, E. 
piſt, Dedicat, 


'3- dr.” 


* * 
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mark [C]. the author of this Poem (g). 


ate it into our language. He promiſed to continue till 

he had made an entire verſion of the Zodiac of the ſaid 

Palingenius; but hitherto he has printed but one part of 

it, Ve his other French poems, which he intituled, His 

| „„ , firſt Works, containing four books of imitations and tran- 
x3 8 lations of ſeveral Greek and Latin Poets, printed at Paris 


of the family of the author of Zodiacus vitæ, but a name turned into Greek, according 
to the mode of that time. Nevertheleſs, I cannot think that this piece was compoſed 
(2) See the re- by Ficinus, ſince we are informed by Giraldus of the proceſs made againſt the aſhes of 


* 
99 
«ey 
4 . ww 
. . . 
17 
5 
. * , 
. 
* 


marthanus publiſhed a collection of ſeveral diſcourſes taken (11) Pu 
from the Zodiac of life, written by Marcellus Palingenius, Vau-Pri 
Phyfician to the duke of Ferrara, and tranſlated by him Bibliotheque 
into French werſe (11). If any one ſhould have aſked F "aNFOlle, pap, 
of Mr Moreri, what are the other Poems of this Ita- 

lian (12), he would have been puzzled to give an ac- ( by He co 


Verdier 


vas, 


, mpoſ- 
Frangoiſe, pag. by Frederic Morel, in the year 1569 (10). Du Verdier count of them. De ee poems, 
453. agrees with this account, who ſays, That Scæwola Sam- reſt, that which is intituled Zodiacus Vitæ. Moreri at the word ale. the 


PALLAVICI NO (FERRANT FE) the author of ſome ſatirical pieces, which 
made him loſe his head upon a ſcaffold, I have nothing to add to what Moreri has 


1 moda, & honeſii conjugii ſuavitatem in ægquo ponens (6). 
47 Edie, la I believe that Aureliam is a fault either of the tran- 


nv, 1611, ſeriber or the Printer, for Arceliam; for the epitaph - 


1 


* 


5 


* ticum ipſam noſſe, & Antonium videre cupio, audio 
© enim pomeridianis horis illic conventum haberi li- 
* teratorum hominum. Ipſum autem Antonium quan- 

| * N 
quam 


a * (1 
ſaid of him, but that there is an abridgment of his life prefixed to the new French - 09 
tranſlation of his celeſtial divorce (a). 
(a) Printed at Amſterdam 1696, and written by a man of much wit and merit (Sa). 
[ (8 2) Mr.. . . Brodeau d'Oyſeville, at that time counſellor in the parliament of Metz, and after- 
wards lieutenant-general in the bailiwick of Tours, grandſon of the commentator of Louet. He under- 
took this tranſlation to try his ſkill in the Italian tongue, which he had been learning for ſome months. 
Rem. CRrirT.]. | 4 | 7 | 
(a) Hieron, Ra PANORMITA (AwnTony) a native of Palermo in Sicily (a), and deſcended _ 
Fus, Elog, Sicu- from the family of the Beccatelli (0), which had been illuſtrious a long time at Bo- 
lorum, pag. 33. ; | . © 
| logna (c), was one of the ableſt men of the XVth century. He being a perſon valua- 
9 ble for his virtue and learning, offered his ſervice to Philip duke of Milan, and was erg 
33. received by him with great kindneſs and liberality. He taught him Hiſtory, and 1198. 
1 made public lectures, for which he had a ſalary of 800 crowns a year. He was after- he 
wards ſecretary to Alphonſus king of Naples, and his chief man of letters [4]. The = 
Antonius Beno- literary diſputes he had with Laurentius Valla, occaſioned a torrent of reproaches on both 
ma. . | . . . . . 
ſides, where with their common enemies very much diverted themſelves. He waited till 
„ he was old before he married [B], and then eſpouſed a beautiful maid, for whom he 3 
(4) Jovius, ubi had a particular affection; and by whom he had children who left poſterity (d). He was 4. ae | 
fupr a man of a very pleaſant humour (e), and one who made the Portico of Naples fa- —_ (th 
. — . . . 1, lib. iii, 
mous [CJ, wherein many perſons of wit aſſembled to diſcourſe with him about a hun- 24g. 105 
| „ dred 
[A He was ſecretary to Alphonſus . . . . and his of this woman in the Poems of Jovianus Pontanus, has 
chief man of letters.) This may be gathered from this prefixed to it, Laurz Arceliæ uxoris Antonii 
theſe phraſes of Paul Jovius, © Panhormita Alphonſo *© Panhormitz (tumulus) (7). - - - The tomb of Laura (7) Jovian, Pu- 
adhæſit, ſecretioris ſcrinii magiſter, & ſtudiorum, ex- * Arcelia, the wife of Antonius Panhormita.” I know tan, Tumulo- 
| « peditionumque omnium terra marique perpetuus co- not whence Varillas took the particulars I ſhall here rum, . 1, fil 
(1) Paulus Jo- mes (1). - - - Panhormita was ſecretary to Alphonſus, ſubjoin. Antony of Palermo. .. had been very re- m. 83, ver. 
vius, Elog. cap. © and companion in his uw and always attended him ſerved the firſt ſeventy years of his life, but at ſeventy- FE 
* Page k. © in his expeditions both by ſea and land.” See the re- one, he fell in love with a beautiful maid of Naples, cal. 
. mark [C] of the article of this Prince (2), and add to led Marcilla, and began to think of marriage. He had 
rs it, if you pleaſe, this paſſage of Jovianus Pontanus : many children by her, and died ten years after, with fo 
article NAPLES Rex Alphonſus ſtatim poſt prandium, vel Antonium litile pain and diſtraction, that a moment before he ex- 
(ALPHonsvs). © Panormitam, vel è doctis aliquem audiebat, ut qui pired, he wrote his own * (8). Mr Varillas (8) Varillas, A- 
| | * dignum judicaret animum quoque cibo ſuo poſt pa- names not right the miſtreſs of Panormita, and he necdotes de Flor. 
(3) Jov. Ponta- © ſtum corporis reficiendum eſſe (3). - - King Alphon- ſpoils, by too bold an hyperbole, what Paul Jovius pag. 165. (15) 
nus, de Conviv. © ſus preſently after dinner heard Antonius Panormita, ſays concerning the time when Panormita wrote his | Pon 
Page 143, -” * or ſome learned man, for he thought his mind ſhould own epitaph : Ager wviteque diffidens in ſupremo morbo dert 
ann gd. alle be nouriſped likewiſe with its proper food after feeding hoc carmen compoſuit (9). Which ſigniffes only, that (o) Jorius, ut 105 
Bibl. Napolet. G the body.” Note, That this Prince cauſed letters this author compoſed it during a ſickneſs of which he ſupra. | 'Y 
pag. 21, 22. of naturalization to be drawn up for Panormita, and never hoped to be cured, and of which he really died. | 
maade him a freeman of Naples; he made him alſo his If it be true, as Jovianus Pontanus ſeems to ſay (10), (10) See the laſt 
(4) Nicolo Top- counſellor, and preſident of the royal chamber (4). That Panormita and Theodore Gaza died much about remark, num. 7. 
pi, Bibl. Napole- [B] He waited till he was old before he married.) the ſame time, it may be thought that Varillas was 
tan. Pag. 24. This is what Paul Jovius obſerves, Senex, ſays he (5), not miſtaken as to the age of Panormita, but he muſt 
f uvxorem duxit Arcellam fibi N dilectam, liberoſ: be miſtaken as to the continuance of the marriage, 
(5) Jovius, ubi ue ſuſcepit quorum honefla ſoboles Neapoli wiſitur. The ſince it is certain that Panormita married while Al- 
Pens 2 20s 1 underſtanding that Panormita was about to mar- phonſus was alive, and that this Prince died in the 
ry, at firſt blamed the deſign; for he thought that his year 1458, and Theodore Gaza twenty years aſter. (16 
ſecretary not being able for the future to mind both [C] He was @ man... . who made the Portico of ned 
his ſpouſe and his books, he ſhould loſe the pleaſure Naples rae Jovianus Pontanus, his diſciple, in cen 
of ſtudying ; but when he knew that his ſpouſe was one of his dialogues, introduces a Sicilian, who aſks = 
both beautiful and virtuous, he changed his opinion, of an mhabitant of Naples where this Portico was, for 
believing that the r of this marriage would . gueſo, bone civis, Antoniana eſt Porticus (11)? (11) LJ. In di- de 
compenſate thoſe of ſtudying. Panormita himſelf tells Io whom anſwer was made, Antonium ne hoſpes logo Ant ius, vi, 
us this particular: Cum audiſſet Rex me uxorem efſe * requiris, an eam quæ ab illo Porticus Antoniana di- init. 
ducturum, primo improbavit, arbitratus de cætero literis * citur? - - - Do you aſk, O ſtranger, for Antonius ; 
mul & uxori me operam dare non poſſe, ac proinde * himſelf, or the Portico which goes by his name?” We (1: 
vera ſolidaque literarum voluptate cariturum. Sed cum will ſet down the reply of the Sicilian, wherein you — 
(6) Panormita, nom audifſet, me Leonoram Aureliam virginem probam, will find the character of the converſations of Panor- 5 
N 8 nabi lem ac formoſam duxiſſe, approbavit, literarum com- mita, which reſembled thoſe of Socrates. * Et por- n. 
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us, de 


5 Al- | 


1 


Pon- 
lo- 


hy 


ius, 
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(12) Id. ib. Pag · 


1196. 
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dred things. He was the beſt Poet of his time, and he received from the emperor Sigiſ- 
mund the Poetical crown, according to the ancient ceremonies [D]. Beſides, he under- 
ſtood the Civil Law ; he wrote well in proſe, and was alſo a good Orator (f). He was (F) Ibid. 
employed in affairs of ſtate, as well upon account of his great capacity as of his repu- 
tation for wiſdom [ EJ. He was deputed to the Venetians in 1451, by king Alphonſus, 


to defire of them the bone of the arm of Livy (g), which was granted him. He fold (2) See 


the arti- 
7 4 


an eſtate to purchaſe this Hiſtorian [F], He wrote an epitaph for himſelf, which is Bus“ i 


quam multa dicit, plura tamen ſciſcitari quam docere 
« ſolitum ; nec tam probare quæ dicantur, quam So- 
« cratico quodam more irridere diſſerentes. Auditores 
« yero ipſos magis voluptatis cujuſdam eorum quz a 
« ſe dicantur plenos domum dimittere, quam, certos 
rerum earum quæ in quæſtione verſentur (12). - - - 
« 1 defire both to know the Portico, and to ſee Antonius, 
« for ] hear that learned men meet there in an afternoon : 


© that tho Antonius himſelf ſays many things, yet he is 


(13) Id. ib. Pag. 
1198. See alſo 
de Sermone, lib. 
vi, cap. iv, 


pag. 1741. 


© more apt to aſk queſtions than to inſtruct others, and 
« like Socrates, rather laughs at thoſe who talk, than 
« approves of what is ſaid, that the hearers return home, 
© more pleaſed with what they ſay than ſatisfied about 
« the points in queſtion. I add to this a part of the 
reply of the Neapolitan. © Hæc illa eſt Porticus in 
qua ſedere ſolebat ille ſenum omnium feſtiviſſimus. 
© Conveniebant autem docti viri, nobileſque item ho- 
mines ſanè multi. Ipſe quòd in proximo habitaret, 
primus hic conſpici, interim dum Senatus, ut ipſe 
< uſurpabat, cogeretur, aut jocans cum prætereuntibus, 
aut ſecum aliquid ſuccinens, quo animum oblectaret 
* (13). - - - This is the Portico, where that merry old 
c 
« 
6 


man uſed to fit. Men of learning and likewiſe perſons 


of quality aſſembled here in great number. He himſelf 
ab wont to appear firſt, becauſe he lived hard by, 
and till the company met, he diverted himſelf with 
c ſinging, or joking with people that went along.” Since 


Panormita was a man of witty ſayings, I believe it 


(14) ThisI write 
in the year 1697, 


may be ſaid, that if the mode of making collections 


which end in ana, had prevailed in that time, as it 
has ſome times ſince (14), we ſhould have had a 


book intituled Panormitaniana, which would have 


taught us many things. The aſſemblies of this Por- 


tico may doubtleſs be compared to the Mercuriales of 
Mr Menage. If you deſire a proof that Panormita 


faid witty things, read the book of Pontanus de Ser- 


mone, and there you will ſee ſome of them, and among 
others, you will find there a thought which is become 
very common, and it is this, That to make a good 


agreement in a family, you ſhould join together a 
blind woman and a deaf huſband. * Antonius Panor- 
5 


15) Jovian. 
Pontanus, de 
Sermone, lib, tit, 
cap. ævii, pag. 


1045, 1 646 . 


(16) Obliteratam 
nedum langueſ- 
centem in Italia 
poeticam reſtituit 
m antiquam pene 
formam. ldem 
de Sermone, 1, 
U, Ca iv, Pag. 


2 
m. 1738. 


(17) Barthol, 
accius, de hum. 
Vitæ Felicitate 


Circa init, 
fag. 
. 108. 


% ca 5 e ee 


mita ſuavis admodum vir interrogatus ad rem uxo- 
riam jucunde concorditerque agendam, quibuſnam 
maximè opus eſſe duceret? ſumpto argumento a 
frequentia moleſtiarum ac magnitudine, quæ in vita 
contingerent conjugali: duobus tantum opus eſſe re- 
ſpondit, vir ut aurium ſurditate teneretur, uxor verò 
ut oculis eſſet capta: ne altera videlicet inſpiceret 
quæ à marito intemperanter fierent plurima, alter ne 
audiret obgannientem aſſiduò domi uxorem (15). - - - 
Antonius Panormita, a very pleaſant man, having been 
aſked, what was moſt neceſſary in order to live quietly 
and agreeably in marriage: the ſubject of diſcourſe be- 
ing upon the frequent and great wvexations which hap- 
pen in that late, anſwered, that two "ey only were 
neceſſary, that the huſband ought to be deaf and the 
* wife blind: that the latter might not ſee the pranks of 
« her huſband, nor the former hear the ſcolding and im- 
* pertinence of his wife.” | 


[D] He was the beſt Poet of his time, and he ae 


ed... . the poetical crown, according to the ancient ce- 
remonies.] He is eſteemed the firſt reſtorer of Latin 

oetry (16), and here follows the compliment which 
Faccius made him under the perſon of Guarinus : 
© Quod in czteris partibus te antecedam, in eo tibi 
* plane non aſſentior, præſertim cum tu Juris con- 
* ſultus & Eques fis : cumque plures Rhetores his tem- 
* Poribus inveniantur ſatis clari, poëta autem illuſtris 
præter te nullus, qui quidem Sigiſmundo Imperatore 
; propter optimum de te judicium, conſenſu omnium 
excitatum, laurea corona more majorum donatus ſis, 
* quz res uſque adhuc noſtrum contigit nemini (17), - - 
Dat J excel you in other reſpects, I do not at all a- 
ge with you ; eſpecially as you are a Civilian and 
* Knight : and tho ſeveral Orators, famous enough, may 
* be found in theſe times, yet there is no eminent Poet be- 
* ſides; yourſelf, whom the emperor Sigiſmund, becauſe of 
* the excellent opinion all the world entertains of you, 


VIUS. 
a proof 


© has preſented with a crown of laurel after the man- 

ner of our * which fince that time none of us 

* learned men obtained” Voſhus did not rightly un- 

derſtand theſe words, for he thought they ſignified 

that no man before Panormita had received the poetic 

crown. 'This is a miſtake; if Faccius had meant this, 

he would have publiſhed a groſs falſity ; for who is ig- 

norant of the ſolemnity of the poetic coronation of 

Petrarch ? But the compliment of Guarinus was this, 

The emperor has crowned you after the manner of our 

anceſtors, and ſince that time none of us learned men 

hath obtained that honour. This ſenſe is very diffe- 
rent from that of Voſſius, which he thus expreſſes: 

* Panormita hic a Bartholomæo Facio initio lib. de 

* humane vitz felicitate poeta, atque eques præclarus 

* nominatur : & mox, clarus & ſingularis porta, & 

* Juriſconſultus. Ac paullo poſt ait Sigiſmundo Imp. 

* laurea donatum corona, more majorum, quz res 

* uſque ad id tempus contigiſſet nemini (18). - - - This (18) Voſſitis, de 
* Panormita is called by Bartholomew Facius in the be- Hitt. Latin. lib. 
* ginning of his book de humanz vitæ felicitate, an e- eg. 593+ 

* minent Poet and Knight: and afterwards a famous Dy 
and extraordinary Poet and Civilian. And a /ittle 

after he ſays, he was preſented by Sigiſmund the empe- 

ror, with a crown of laurel according to ancient cuſtom, 

ewhich till that time no man had received.” 

LE] He was employed in affairs of ſtate, as well up- 
on the account of his capacity, as . . . . his wiſdom. 

Read theſe words of Faccius, Miſit igitur Otolinus | 

ad Alphonſum qui peteret ad ſe mitti quempiam ex 
is quibus fidelioribus uteretur qui cum de deditione 
* ageret, & nominatim Antonium Panormitam, quem 
poetam non inſuayem Mediolani apud Philippum in 
magna gratia & dignitate cognoverat: cumque non 

© tantum propter prudentiam, ſed multo etiam magis 

* propter æquitatis opinionem, & quod illum ab Al- | 
phonſo apprime diligi acceperat (19). - - - - Otolinus (19) Faccius, ubi 
* therefore ſent to Alphonſus defiring that ſome faithful ſupra, pag. 102, 
* perſon might come to him to treat of a ſurrender, and 103, apud Leon, 
« particularly Antonius Panormita, whom he had known agen _ 
© to be an agreeable Poet at Milan in great favour and 54 . 
* dignity with Philip, not only upon the account of his 

© prudence, but much more for the opinion he had of his 


0 
c 
bo 
c 


© juſtice, and becauſe he heard he was extremely beloved 


* by Alphonſus.” You will find in the hiſtorian whom 

J cite, the harangue which Panormita made to the in- 

habitants of Gaeta, in the name of Alphonſus, and 

that whach he made to the Venetians, to congra- 

tulate them upon the peace. _ 5 | 

[F] He fold an eftate to purchaſe Livg.] It is 7 
very well known, that Beccatelli, otherwiſe called | 

© Bologna, of Palermo, was obliged to fell an eſtate 

© that he might purchaſe a Livy, written with the 

© hand of Poggius Florentinus, who employed this 

price of his book to purchaſe another eſtate near 

Florence, about the year 1455 (20).“ Theſe are (20) Baillet, 
the words of Mr. Baillet, who quotes for it the 154 Jugem. des Say, 
page of the treatiſe of libraries, compoſed by Mr le Je. i, ch. x 
Gallois. I have conſulted this treatiſe, and found in FC . 

it a French tranſlation of the letter which was written 

on this ſubject to king Alphonſus, which follows: 

Sir, You have acquainted me from Fhrence, that the 

books Liæy, written in a fair hand, are to be fold, 

and that they aſe for them one hundred and ny croguns. 

I pray your majeſty, to cauſe this author to be brought to 

me, which wwe are wont to call the king of books, and I 

ewill not fail to ſend the money for it. And I intreat your 

prudence to let me know, whether Poggius or I does better, 

he who to purchaſe a farm near Florence, ſells Livy; or 

1 who to purchaſe the book written with Vis own hand, (21) Gallois 
fell my land. Your goodneſs and medeſiy induce me ta put rait 3 
this familiar queſtion to you. Farewel and triumph (21). liotheques, gag. 
If you would fee the reflexions of Mr le Gallois, you 154, 155. 

need only read what follows (22) : © I think ſo gre; | 

© a king ſhould not have ſuffered ſo honeit à man to (22) Id. ib. pg. 
© ſell his eſtate Reon Ly 3 ou TIN © 

nerous prince, to have given it liberally. to im. | | 
Neither I ſee any cauſe why Pecatel (23) ſhould 2 —_— 
* 1 blame 3 
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() There were 
printed at Venice 
in 1553, five 
books — his 
Letters, two ha- 
rangues, and 
ſome verſes. 


See the laſt re- 
mark. 


(24) Anton. Pa- 
normita, Epiſtol. 
lib. v , apud 
Naude, Addit. 
a I Hiſt, de 
_ XI, pag, 


PANOR MIT A. 
a proof of his preſumption, and of his orthodoxy at the ſame time [G]. He ſuf. 
fered with much conſtancy long pains by reaſon of a difficulty of urine, and rea- 
ſoned admirably well about adverſity and proſperity [H]. The public has ſcen ſome 
of his writings (5), but his Latin Poem, intituled Hermaphroditus, was never pub. 
liſhed. It is a piece ſo full of obſcenity that even Pogius diſliked it [1]. Mr Moreri 


* blame Poggius for ſelling Livy, fince he might have 
two copies of it, or at leaſt he might have read it 
; 2 many times over, that he had no further need 
1 


I have three ſhort remarks to make. I. It is not 


true that Panormita declares, he purchaſed this manu- 
{cript from Poggius ; on the contrary he intimates very 
plainly, that the Livy of Poggius was already ſold, 
and that the price of it was employed in purchaſing a 
farm ; let us Fare ſet down his Latin letter, that the 
unfaithfulneſs of him who tranſlated it into French 
may appear. Significaſti mibi nuper ex Fhrentia extare 
Titi Livii opera venalia, literis pulcherrimis, libro pre- 
tium ee cxx aureos. Quare majeſtatem tuam oro, ut 
Livium quem Regem librorum appellare conſuevimus, 
emi meo nomine, ac deferri ad nos facias. Interim ego 
pecuniam procurabo quam pro libri pretio tradam. Sed 
illud a prudentia tua ſcire defidero, uter ego an Poggius 
melius fecerit ; is ut villam Plorentiæ emeret, Livium 
vendidit quem ſua manu pulcherrime ſcripſerat: ego ut 
Livium emam fundum proſcripfi. Hæc ut familiariter 


à te peterem ſuaſit humanitas & modeſtia tua. Vale & 


triumpha (24). II. It is not true that Panormita 
blames Poggius, he leaves it to king Alphonſus to 
judge, whether it be more prudent to ſell a book to 
purchaſe ſome land, or to ſell land to purchaſe a book, 
and as to himſelf he determines nothing about the 


matter. III. The excuſe that Poggius might have 


read Livy ſo often, that he had no further need of it, 


is chimerical ; for a book of this nature is not got by 
heart, although it be read ſeveral times over, and it 
cannot be uſeleſs, unleſs one had it almoſt by heart. 


[G] He wrote for himſelf an epitaph, which is a 


proof of his preſumption and of his orthodoxy.) It con- 


tained theſe four verſes. 


Qiusrite Pierides alium qui ploret amores, 
Quærite qui Regum fortia fatta canat. 
Me Pater ille ingens hominum ſator atque redemptor, 
 Ewocat & ſedes donat adire pias. Ps 


That is to ſay, Muſes, ſeek out another Poet to 


make verſes of love, and ſing the brave actions of 
kings. For as to me I am going to paradiſe; the 
great Go p, creator and redeemer of mankind, calls 


me thither. Gyraldus conſidered this epitaph only on 


(25) Senex diem 


obiit hocque ſibi 

moriens Epita- 
phium arrogan- 

tiz plenum con- 


didiſſe legi. Gy- 
raldus, de Poet, 
ſui tempor, 


Dial. J. 


but not the faith of the author. 


the wrong ſide, he perceived in it the arrogance (25), 
I do not think that 
he found any heterodox principle in it, upon pretence 
that purgatory is excluded out of it. | 

[H] He ſuffered with much conflancy, long pains, 
and he reaſoned admirably well about adverſity and pro- 
fperity.] Jovian Pontanus, his diſciple, ſhall here be 


my warrant, who ſpeaks as an eye-witneſs. * Vidi- 
mus Antonium Panhormitam multos annos tormina 


& urinæ difficultatem tam ſedate ferre, ut etiam diſ- 


(26) Jovianus 
Pontanus, de 
Fortitudine, 116. 
15, fol, m. 51. 


diſſiculiy of urine many years 


- conſtancy. *© 


ſimulare videri poſſet zgritudinem (26). - - - have 


« ſeen Antony Panhormita ſuffer, the ſmart pains of the 
patiently, that he ſeem 
ed even to have no illneſs.” He ſays in another book, 
that Panormita was always chearful, whether his af- 
fairs went well or ill: his principle was to refer all to 


God, and to ſuppoſe that the cauſes of good or ill 


fortune were hid from us; and that many accidents are 


thought unhappy, which are not really ſo; ſince they are 


only occaſions which providence offers us to ſhew our 

r. erat lætis in rebus Antonio jucun- 
« dius ? quid rurſus in turbatis atque aſperis gratius ? 
Incredibilis quzdam in ejus oratione vis inerat res 
© humanas contemnendi, ferendique fortuitos caſus 
* zquo animo, quippe cum omnia referret ad Deum, 
« diceretque latere nos & bonorum, & malorum cauſas. 


« Pleraque autem videri quæ non eſſent mala, ut quæ 


objecta nobis eſſent A Deo, quo humana in iis con- 


« ſtantia fortitudoque eniteſceret. Quotum enim for- 
© tem inveniri, fi quieta & ſecura omnia nobis forent ? 
© natos eſſe homines ad comparandam virtutem, ad 
© excolendos animos, neminem autem fine laboribus 


( plurimis poſſe hoc aſſequi, ſed decipi opinione, ni- 
2 


* 


ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that they ſuppoſe 


makes this remark, for thus he begins, Hermaphroditi 


Aditus 1s 


T4 4 . 


3 * 
1 - p 
1 
| 4 
1 
*7 
= 


— 


has 


miſque demiſſè, ac molliter nobiſcum nos ipſos age- 
re: quæ fluant aquas falubriores eſſe, magiſque pro- 
bari: quæ verò reſtagnent, noxias ac peſtilentes eſſe. 

. - . . Optimo itaque & fortiſſimo cuique labores ac 
moleſtias offerri a Deo, eamque veluti materiam præ- 
beri in qua ſeſe exerceat, cum excellentia hominum 
cæterorum. Tum Imperatores ipſi quos præcipuè 
ament, & quorum virtus eſt . iis graviſſi- 
ma & periculoſiſſima quæque demandent. Atque 
hanc quidem ipſam, non quæ prædam quzritaret, 
maxime 1lluſtrem militiam eſſe. Et vero ignavi eſſe, 
imbecillis, deſidis, odiſſe labores, fugitare moleſtias, 
velleque in ocio, ac ſub umbra marceſcere (27). - - (27) Iden, in 
* Who could be more pleaſant than Antonius was in pro- Diologo Anto- 
© ſperity? or more chearful in adverſity ? there awas à Mus, init. pag, 
« avonderful force in his ſpeech inducing us to deſpiſe world- © 97. 
* by affairs, and to bear mi:fortunes patiently, for he re- 

« ferred all to GOD, and ſaid we were ignorant of the 

* cauſes of good and evil. That many things ſeem evil, 

which are not really ſo, but are opportunities given us 

by providence to ſhew our conſtancy and courage. For 

auhat man would be found fleddy, if all things wwere 

quiet and ſecure? men are born to acquire virtue, and 

to improve their minds, and none can do this without 

much labour; but we are deceived in our notions, and 

deal too meanly and effeminately with ourſelves : run- 

ning water is more wholeſome and agreeable ; landing 
water is noxious and peſtilent. ... . Providence therefore 
offers to every brave and virtuous man troubles and 
afflictions, that he may exert and diſtinguiſh himſelf 

above others. Generals commit the moſt difficult and 
dangerous enterpriſes to thoſe they love beſt, and whoſe 
courage is moſt unqueſtionable. And indeed this kind of 
warfare is the moſt glorious, not that which ſeeks for 
Booty and ſpoil. But it is the part of a weak and coau- 

* ardly foul to hate labour, to ſhun trouble, and to lan- 

« guiſh in ſloth and idleneſi. There is nothing finet 
than theſe common-places ; and they are very true ac- 
cording to the preſent condition of men : but at the 
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that it is a very odd condition ; for what can be more 
aſtoniſhing and incomprehenſible, than to ſee a man 
reduced to ſuch a ſtate, that he muſt be unhappy to 
avoid greater evils ? why is he not conducted from one 
ood to another, until he arrive at perfection? why 
ſhould vexation, grief and miſery, be the leaſt incon- 
venient way that he can take? The Pagans could an- 
ſwer nothing that was good to this difficulty, and they 
were ſtupid enough hardly to think of it: Revela- 
tion only can ſolve it. 1 3 
[7] His Hermaphroditus is 4 piece fo full of obſce- 
nity that even Poggius diſliked it.) It was dedicated to 
Coſmus de Medicis, who ordered ſeveral copies of it 
to be made, whereof ſome till remain in the library 
of St Laurence (28). The reaſon why it was dedicat- (28) Leonardo 
ed to that great man, was becauſe he regarded not Nicodemo, ubi 
the opinion of the vulgar, but pleaſed himſelf with ſopra, pag. 2 
reading this laſcivious piece. The author himſelf 


libellus incipit ad Coſmum Florentinum ex illuſtri progenie 
Medicorum virum clariſſimum. Quod ſpreto vulgo li- 
bellum ægquo animo legat, quamwis laſcivum & ſecum 
una priſcos viros imitetur (29). Mr Magliabecchi has (29) See Nicoie- 
a manuſcript copy of this poem (30). At that time mo, ibid. 79g- 
many letters were written about this poem. Guarin ** 
of Verona (31) wrote one to John Lamola, wherein he 
gives great praiſe to the Hermaphroditus and its au- 
thor ; of which letter Mr Magliabecchi has the origi- 
nal. Gyraldus thought it very ſtrange, that this poem 
ſhould be commended. * Legi, ſays he (32), ejus 
* #tatis quorundam epiſtolas quibus Hermaphroditus 
«© jllius multis laudibus ker ſed quare neſcio. 
© Dicam ego vobis ſanè quid ſentio, nec is mihi poeta 
© bonus, nec bonus Orator ; quæ enim ſoluto & pe- 
« deſtri ſermone ejus ſcripta legi, luxuriantis magis 
© quam bone frugis referta videntur, ut impudicas & 
* proftitutas ejus Muſas mittam. - - I have read the 
« letters of ſome of that time, wherein his Hermapbro- 


ighly commended, but upon what atcount 1 


(30) Ibid, 
(31) So! correct 


Grawvino, Vero- 
neſe, which! 
find in M icodens, 
ibid. 


32) Lil. Gregos. 
Gyraldus, de 
Poetis w 5 

1. Dia 4 
2 385» apud 
Nicodemum, 
ibid. 


* know not, I will tell you my opinion plain, 1 . 
2 . 


Epiſt. pag. 131, 
132, apud Nico- 


(36) Dal che ſi 
ch'eſſo ſi pentiſſe 


meno oneſte che 
in gioventu ſcrit- 
te avea. Nico- 


(37) Author A- 
nonymus nota- 
rum ad poë mata 
Sannazari, pag. 
202, 203, Edit. 


Anecdot, de Flo- 
rence, pag. 165. 


(39) Jovius ub 
10 J 5 Ul 


PAN ORMͤIT A. 


has not committed many conſiderable faults [K ]. 


numerous; ſee them in the remark [B]. 


« he is neither a good Poet nor à good Orator : for what 
< ] have read of him in proſe is rather luxuriant than 
© ſolid, not to mention his unchaſte and preſtitute Muſes.” 
You ſee he does not only deteſt the obſcenity of this 
piece, but deſpiſes alſo the verſes themſelves. The 
cenſure of Poggius was not ſo extenſive, he commend- 
ed the invention, the wit, and the ornaments of the 
work; but he condemned the obſcenity, and counſel- 
led the author, for the future, to beſtow his pains up- 
on ſubjects more becoming a Chriſtian. Delectatus 
ſum, mehercle, warietate rerum & elegantia wverſuum : 
fimulque admiratus ſum res adeo impudicas, ades ineptas 
tam venuſtè tam compoſite a te dici, atque ita multa ex- 
primi turpiuſcula, ut non enarrari ſed agi wvideantur : 
nec ficta a te jocandi cauſa, ut exiſtimo, ſed adta exiſti- 
mari poſſint. Laudo ego dottrinam tuam, jucunditatem 
carminis, jocos ac ſales . . . . pro charitate tamen qua 
omnibus Aires ſumus, unum eſt quod te monere & de- 
beo EF volo, ut ſcilicet deinceps graviora quidem mediteris, 
hac enim que adhuc edidiſti, vel ætati concedi poſſunt, 
wel licentiæ jocandi . . . . ſcis enim non licere idem nobis 


= Chriftiani ſumus, quod olim Poztis qui Deum ignora- 


ed to him ſome reaſons to juſtify or excuſe himſelf 
(34). Poggius replied, and maintained, that a man 
ought to be virtuous, not only in his actions, but in 
his writings (35). From whence we may conclude, 
that he repented of having employed his pen in laſci- 
vious writings during his youth (36). We will cloſe 
this remark with the words of a Dutch writer, who 
had read this obſcene Poem of Panormita : De Her- 
< maphrodito quod dicit (Cyraldus) non eſt de nihilo: 
© ego enim legi manu deſcriptum, (neque enim un- 
quam eſt typis excuſus) adeo ſpurcum, adeo abomi- 
« nabilem, ut nihil ſupra. Verſus deinde ipfi vix 
« ſunt tolerabiles, tantum abeſt ut laudem aliquam me- 
© reantur. Inſcribitur autem Hermaphroditus, eo quod 
© utriuſque ſexus membra genitalia utriuſque libelli 
© omnem materiam faciunt. Hæc qui patienter legit, 
ne illum oportet eſſe hominem frugi (37). - - - - 
* What he (Gyraldus) /ays of the Hermaphroditus is not 
© evithout reaſon: 1 have read it in manuſcript ( for it 
© never was printed) and it is fo filthy, ſo abominable, 
© that nothing can exceed it. Then, the werſe is ſcarce 
« 


tolerable, ſo far is it from meriting praiſe. 


It is in- 


© tituled Hermaphroditas, becauſe the genital members of 


6 both ſexes make the whole ſubj ect of both books. He 
* muft be a man of great temper that can read theſe 
things patiently.” | 


[X] Mr Moreri has not committed many faults that 
are confiderable.) I. Inſtead of ſaying as he does, 


that Panormita was à native of Bologna, and originally 


from Sicily, he ſhould have faid the quite contrary. 


Mr Varillas alſo makes him a native of Bologna (38). 
IT. He ſhould not have affirmed, that Philip, Lord 


of Milan invited him to his houſe, but he ſhould rather 


have ſaid, that Panormita made an offer of his wit 
to Philip duke of Milan: Quum Philippo Mediolanen- 


ſaum principi fertilis ingenii induſtriam e tanta 


liberalitate ſuſceptics eſt ut, Tc (39). Theſe are the 
words of Paul Jovius, one of the authors, cited by Mo- 


reri. III. Why does he ſay, that Panormita did not 
attend the king of Naples till after the death of the. 


4. 


PARACLETE. 469 


Thoſe of Varillas are not very 


duke of Milan? Does not Paul Jovius intimate the 
contrary (40)? IV. I have ſhewn elſewhere (41) the 
falſhood of theſe words of Moreri : He wrote with care ee 
the hiftory of this king. This pretended hiſtory is nothing — Panhormt- 
but a collection of the Apophthegms, and of ſome me- ta Alphonſo ad- 
morable actions of Alphonfus, de dictis & fafis Alfonſi hæſit. 169d, 
Regis Aragonum libri quatuor. That prince rewarded | 

the author for it with 1000 crowns (42). V. He im- (41) Above, in 
poſes upon us when he ſays, that abe have divers edi. 4 2 any 
tions of that hiſtory, with the Remarks and Commentaries pLEs (Ar- 

of Aeneas Sylvius ; for theſe pretended Commentaries, nhoxsUus 

are nothing but a collection of the actions and ſentences * 1X6 oF). 

of other princes like thoſe of Alphonſus. By the by, 2 
obſerve an error of Voſſius, who thought thot the 9 wf TH 
piece of Panormita, and that of Syivius; had always ape nn fel . 
been printed apart, until Marquardus Freherus publiſned 97. 

them as parallels (43). This miſtake he might have 
avoided, by conſulting the Bibliotheca of Geſner, where (43) Utrumque 
he might have ſeen, that in the Bafil edition, 1538, pus vr gng 
what Panormita had done was interwoven chapter by un 


chapter with what ZEneas Sylvius had collected (44): hb ger 


(40) Verum es 
( Philippo) gravil- 


Paul Jovius was not ignorant of this, for ſpeaking of in Germania pro- 
ant (33). Panormita anſwered Poggius, and alledg- 


dit ( Hancwiæ 


Panormita's book, he ſays, Quem pius pontifex exemplis vor 
41. 1011 


paribus INTERTEXTIS nobiliorem redaidifſe videtur (45). cy Mw 
= - - Which the pious pontif ſeems to have rendered more Frcheri. Veſ- 
excellent by intermixing parallel examples. I do not fius, de Hiſters 


blame in Voſſius the word Commentariis, which he Latinis, pag. 


makes uſe of, ſpeaking of the book of Æneas Sylvids, 593. 
for this word in Latin is of a larger extent than our 
word Commentary. VI. Since none of the three au- 
thors whom Moreri cites, ſays any ſuch thing, he had 
no reaſon to affirm, that it is certain that Panormita 
ſurvived king Alphonſus, who died in 1458 ; and that 27 
zs probable he did not die till after 1460. VII. This 
probability is not well proved by alledging a letter 
written to Panormita by Philelphus in 1458, for with- 
out doubt he received many letters the ſame year that he 
died. Note, that I do not mean to deny that he lived 
till after the year 1460 ; I only condemn the raſhneſs 
of an author, who affirms that which his witneſſes dg 
not affirm. I believe that Panormita died after 1460; 
becauſe I find in the ſame Dialogue, where it is ſaid . 
that he was lately dead (46), that Theodorus the Gre- (46) Nuper pau- 
clan had departed this life not long before (47): Now Ds race euere 
I fancy that this Theodorus, is not different from Ne EM 
Theodora Gaza, who died in the year 1478 (48); rams, in Dialego 
therefore I do not alledge what we read in the ſame Antonius, pag. 
Dialogue, that it was a little more than an age (49) 198. | 
ſince there had happened a conflagration in the iſle 
ZEnaria, for the calculation of Pontanus is not exact, Ae 
ſince this eruption of fire happened in the year 1301 dim nuper Ait. 
(50). VIII. He ſhould have cited Miræus in Au#a- Id. ib. pag. 

rio, and not in Aug. but this fault I impute to the cor- 1237. 

rectors of the Preſs; but that of having cited Miræus 
is to be reckoned the author's. It was very needleſs to 
cite him, ſince that little which he ſays of Panormita 
is to be found in Paul Jovius. I could criticize upon 
the place he has aſſigned to our Panormita, for he ſpeaks 
of him under the word Antony, which is not his pro- 


(44) Cum E= 
ne Sylvii toms 
mentariis quæ 
capitatim cum 
Alphonſinis con- 
tendunt. Geſn, 
Bibl. fol. 62, 


verſo, 


(45) Jovius, ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 34. 


(48) Geſner. in 
Biblioth. felis 
617 , verſo. ä 


per place. 


(49) Centum ante annis aut paulo amplius. Ponitaiins, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 12.31, (50) Scipio Mazzella, de Balneis Pu- 
teolanis, pag. m. 255, 


PARACLETE, an abbey of Nuns founded by Peter Abelard. This learned 
man, being a monk in the abbey of St Denys, after the relations of Heloiſa, had vil- 
lainouſly caſtrated him, quarrelled more than once with his brethren ; and at laſt he 
had reaſon to fear they would deliver him over to the ſecular power, becauſe he had 


ſaid, that St Denys the Areopagite had not converted France. 


He retired into the 


territories of Thibaud, or Theobald, earl of Champagne, and kept near to Provins 


in a cell which belonged to the monks of Troies. 


Some time after, having obtained 


leave from the abbot of St Denys to retire to any hermitage he pleaſed, provided 
he ſhould not depend upon any community ; he made choice of a very ſolitary retire- 
ment in the dioceſe of Troies [A]. There he built a cottage on a piece of ground that 


4 


LA] Tr the dioceſe of Troies.) For the ſake of thoſe 
who would be more particulary informed, I add, that 
the Paraclete was built in the pariſh of Quincey, upon 
the little river Arduzon, near to Nogent upon the 
Seine. The letter of Pope Innocent II to Heloiſa, 
mentions the greateſt part of theſe particulars. He- 


loſe Abbatifſe ceteri ibus in Oratorio in 
* * iſque ſororibus in Oratorio, quod in 


L 


was 


pago Trecenſs, in Parrochia Quinceii, ſupra fluwium Ar- | 
duconem ſatum eft (1). The Chronicle of William de (1) Du Cheſne, 
Nanpis ſays this of it, Conſtruxerat Monaſterium in -_ ed 
Epiſcopatu Trecenſi juxta Nogentum ſuper Sequanam, 8 — ns | 
© in quodam prato ubi legere ſolitus fuerat (2), - - - She © ; 
* had built a monaftery in the dioceſe of Troies near Nogent (2) Apud cums, 
non the Seine, in a meadow where he uſed to read ibid. 
6 C lectures. 
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was given him, and, with the permiſſion of the biſhop, he made of that cottage an 
(a) Ibi à quitu Oratory, which he conſecrated to the Trinity (a). His ſcholars knowing this, ran from 


dam terra mihi 


Sonata, affenſa all parts to this deſart, and there built themſelves huts, being well fatisfied to live 


Epiſcopi terre upon herbs and roots, and to ſubſiſt, as I may ſay, upon bread and water, provided they 
Oratorium quod- 


dam in nomine might enjoy the benefit of the lectures of this famous profeſſor, He could not dig the 
Sande Trinita ground, and he was aſhamed to beg, and therefore he thought it convenient to get a liveli- 
18 EX Amis 


culmo primum hood by his tongue, and by re- aſſuming his ancient profeſſion, knowing that his ſcholars 


— or gg would furniſh him with what was neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, 


pag. 28, than this, for they enlarged the Oratory, and built it of wood and ſtone : then Abe- 
lard gave it the name of Paraclete, to preſerve the memory of the conſolations he had 
received in this deſart. The jealouſy and envy, which a long time before had ſtirrred 
up againſt him Alberic of Rheims, and Ludolfus of Lombardy, was furiouſly revived, 
when they ſaw ſo many ſcholars flock about him, notwithſtanding the inconveniences 
of the place, and in contempt of the maſters they could ſo conveniently find in the 
cities, They ſought therefore for all occaſions to vex him, and did not forget that 
which the title of Paraclete afforded them. They ſaid, it was an innovation, and that 
it was not more Jawful to conſecrate churches to the holy Ghoſt, than to Gop the Fa- 
(3) Taken from ther, This made a great uproar : but the perſecution was infinitely more terrible, 
the Letter of 4- when the two perſons above-named had prevailed with St Bernard and St Norbert to 
contains the Hiſ- eſpouſe their intereſt, who valued themſelves upon the account of their great zeal, 
rory of wit, and a ſpirit of reformation. He could by no means ſtand againſt ſuch adverſaries z 
1 . Abelard therefore quitted that place, and went into the lower Bretagne, where the monks 
c) Plus ut arbi- 


eee of the abbey of St Gildas of Ruys had choſen him for their head. The Paraclete 


 terrenis commo- remained empty, until ſuch time as the abbot of St Denys drove away the nuns of Ar- 


dis ſunt multi- 


2 * genteuil from their convent. Heloiſa, their prioreſs, not knowing which way to turn 
ego per centum herſelf, was very glad that her late huſband did yield her the Paraclete. 

— 9 nocent II, confirmed this donation in the year 1131 (U); and this was the original of 
the abbey of the Paraclete, whereof Heloiſa was the firſt abbeſs. Great riches were 
(£) Not. Andr. given to it in a little time (c). The abbeſſes who ſucceeded her, were very often of the 
Hiftor, Calamit, moſt ancient families of the kingdom; you may ſee a catalogue of them in the works 


Abzlardi, of Abelard (d), from the firſt foundation, which happened in the year 1130, to the 


5 3 beg · the twenty- fifth of June 1593, publickly profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, yet without 


ræus, in Schol. 


ad Henr. Ganda. Of Conſequence, to know whether it muſt be called Paraclete or Paraclite [BJ. That it might 
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ven. de Script. not be forgot, that Heloiſa underſtood Greek, the nuns are wont to have the office read 
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And they did more 


Pope In- 


(c) Maimb. Hig, Year 1615. But it was not judged proper to obſerve in it, that Jane Chabet, who died 


marrying or quitting the habit of a nun, which ſhe always retained, the* ſhe was driven 
) Aub. Mi- from her nunnery (e). For the reſt, it is a difficulty which is looked upon as a matter 


165. . in that language on Whitſunday (f). | 
(3) See the Let- c lectur es 2» This laſt circumſtance is contrary to the nar- le tus, while Schere thought it ER 1 RPE 1 TY 


ter intituled, 
Hiſtoria Calami- 


ratum, 


rative of Abelard (3), according to which it is certain, 
that he taught not in the place where he built the oratory, 
until after he had built it. I think three ſtations of Abe- 
lard may be reckoned in the territories of Theobald earl 
of Champagne ; for firſt, he retired thither with the 
permiſſion of the monks of St Denys, and there read 
lectures to a great number of ſcholars. This was in- 


terrupted by the cenſure which the council of Soiſſons 
paſſed upon him in 1121. Being ſent back to his 


cloyſter, and having there brought himſelf into trouble 
about Denys the Areopagite, he retired by night to 


Provins, and lived in a little cell until ſuch time as 


his difference with the monks of St Denys was ended ; 
after which having permiſſion to live in any ſolitude 
he pleaſed, he went to the place where he built the 
Oratory. It was known that he lived there very re- 


tired; the ſcholars flocked to him, and he begun again 


his lectures. Oratorium quoddam in nomine Sanctæ 


(4) Abzlard, 
Oper. Pag. 28. 


Trinitatis ex calamis & culmo primum conſtruxi 
Ubi cum quodam Clerico noſtro latitans, illud vere 
Domino poteram decantare, ecce elongavi fugiens & 
manſi in ſolitudine. Quod cum cognoviſſent ſcho- 


© Jares, cœperunt undique concurrere (4.) - - - built at 


* firſt an Oratory, in the name of the Holy Trinity, with 
* ftraw and reed. Where ling hid with one of our clergy, 


I could truly fing that to the Lord, Lo, I have wwan- 


« dered far off, and have remained in the wilderneſs. 
« Which when the ſcholars knew, they flocked from all 
parts. It does in no wiſe appear, that he retired 
to the ſame place the firſt and the third time, and 
it may rather = inferred from his narrative, that theſe 
two places of retreat, were remote from one another : 
Thus William de Nangis might very well be mi- 
ſtaken. 

[BI [tis a difficulty . . . whether it muſt be called 
Paraclete, or Paraclite.] This queſtion had never been 
much diſcuſſed, if this word had not been uſed in the 
divine ſerv e. This was the ground of the diſpute, 
ſome maintaining that it ſhould be pronounced Para- 

I 


clitus ; the latter have, with a ftrit hand, obtained a 


compleat victory. Paſquier relates a curious thing. 
The ignorance of the common people called it Para- 
* clite(5). So have I ſeen in my younger days, that 
in the churches, the Holy Spirit was called, Spiritum 
Parachtum, not Paracletum, two words of quite 
contrary fignifications, for the one ſignifies a flatte- 
terer, and the other a comforter. Nay, a little 
after I came to the bar, one Maſter John Sablet, a 
canon of Chartres, a learned man, having pronounced 
at the celebration of his maſs, Paracletus, and not 
Parachtus, was for that ſuſpended, ex officio, by the 
biſhop, from which ſentence he appealed as a grie- 
vance ; and, in maintainance of his cauſe, he publiſhed 
a very learned manifeſto, which 1 had in my pol- 
« ſeſſion ſome time; and afterwards the cauſe was com- 


Ga D.:.Q...% &. m. A a '% A 


(5) He ſpeaks of 
the Oratory of 
Abelard, 


* promiſed between them by ſome friends of the biſhop, _ 


© that he might not be laughed at by the people (6). 


: e. 8 \fuier; Re- 
There are two things to be cenſured in this diſcourſe of e 


Paſquier: I. it is falſe that thoſe who do not pro- 


ch-:ches de la 


France Her. vi, 


nounce Paracletus, pretend to pronounce Paraclytus ; chap. xvii, Pag. 
for they pretend to pronounce Paraclitus, and to fay m. 511. 


the very ſame thing with thoſe who pronounce Para- 
cletus. The queſtion turns only upon this grammati- 
cal nicety, whether the y of the Greeks does an- 
ſwer to the e or i of the Latins. II. IIzearav]0» 
does not ſignify a flatterer, but in general, a man of a 
bad name, Garaſſe here does not ſpare Stephen 
Paſquier, but inſults him with his uſual pride, and 
maintains againſt him, that the Greek-tongue has no 
ſuch word as Parachtus, and that if this word might 
be compoſed by analogy, it would not ſignify a flat- 
terer, but it would ſignify either an infamous man, or 
one that is honoured above his merits (7). The apo- 


logiſt of Paſquier acted a very filly part, when he writ 


(7) Enquiry of 


Enquiries 4 


againſt this; for inſtead of confeſſing that his client ii, 5. xi 


was miſtaken, he took upon him to defend him, and 
he could not even invent many falſe reaſonings; what 
he replied was equally ſhort, and bad. He ſays, that 

we 


) Defenc 
Stephen Pa 
fag · 795» 


of 


* 


Re- 


vis 


44 


._ 


Defence for 
Stephen P aſquier , 


page 795 


*Parachtus with an u fignifies a flatterer (8). 


PARAVICIN. PARE. PAREUS: 


- we find in the great Etymolygicon, and in Scapula, that 


J have a 
Scapula in folio, printed at Baſil in 1605, and there I 
find 974g4zav]@- at p. 810, and this refutes Father 


Garaſſe; but there I find that this word ſignifies in- 


to Francis the IId, told admiral Coligni, as a ſecret, that the diſtemper in the ear of (a) Vie de Gaſ- 


famis, famoſus, infamous, diſgraced, which refutes the 


defender of Stephen Paſquier. But to return to the 
general diſpute, I ſay, that Mr Thiers has wrote a 
treatiſe de Retinenda in Eccliſiaſticis libris wece PaR a- 
CLITUS, - - about retaining the word PARACL1TUs in 
Eccliſiaſtical books, wherein he tells us many curious 
things; as that, In the ninth century, that diſ- 


pute was warmly debated by the biſhops of France 
and Germany, upon occaſion of a Greek who came 
to court, and who hearing, in the king's chapel, 
Paraclitus Spiritus Sanctus, remonſtrated, that they 


c 
c 
c 


o 
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* ſhould fay Paracletus (9) His remonſtrances were (9) See the Jour- 


to no Purpoſe ; none durſt change the pronunciation 
of this word, becauſe it was the cuſtom to read ſo, 
and there muſt be no innovation (10). Mr Thiers adds, 
that in 1526, the faculty of Theology in Paris having 
paſſed a cenſure upon Eraſmus's works condemned 
him, among other things, for this, that he main- 
tained we ought to write Paracletus. 


P A RAVICIN (Vincent) Miniſter of the word of God in the country of 


the Griſons, lived in the XVIIth century. 


He tranſlated from French into Italian the 


treatiſe of Meſtrezat, concerning our communion with JIESVS CHRIST in the ſacra- 


ment of the holy ſupper. 


This tranſlation was put in the Index at Rome in the year 


1640. He was probably of the ſame family with PETER PAUL PARAVICIN, 


PARE' (AmBRoss) in Latin, Pareus, a native of Laval in the country of 


Phyſician at Como, author of a letter printed in the year 1545 in 4, de Maſinenſium 
& Burmenſium Thermarum hadtenus incognitarum ſitu, natura, & miraculis (a). 


Maine. I ſhall only add three things to the article that Moreri has given of him, 
viz, that he was a Proteſtant, and that he was ſaved from the maſſacre on St Bar- 


tholomew's day, by the ſpecial favour of Charles the IXth [A], 


and that he had 


many obſtacles to remove, when he publiſhed his books of Phyſic [3]. He had expreſ- 


ſed himſelf too ſmuttily. 


A modern writer relates two things; one is, that Ambroſe Pare, being Surgeon 


that monarch was extreamly dangerous (a). The other, that it was ſuſpected he had 

put poiſon in the ear of this prince when he dreſſed him (b), The author above-men- 
tioned adds to each of theſe two things many particulars ; believe them who will. 
J find nothing of them in good Hiſtorians ; only I know that Beauca ire has men- 
tioned the ſuſpicion concerning the poiſon. Spondanus relates it after him (c), and does 


not ſeem to believe it. 


[A] He was ſaved from the maſſacre on St Bartholo- 


mew s- day, by . . . favour of Charles IX.] What Brantome 


ſays upon this ſubje& is too remarkable to be here 
omitted. The king, as ſoon as it was day, having 


put his head out of his chamber-window, whenever 


he ſaw any in the ſuburbs of St Germains removing 
and making their eſcape, took a great hunting har- 


© quebuſs which he had, and ſhot at them, but in 


© yain, for the harquebuſs would not carry ſo far, and 
* cried out, continually 1, Kill; and would have none of 
them ſaved, except Mr Ambroſe Pare, his firſt Sur- 
© geon, and the beſt in Chriſtendom ; he had ſent for 


him to come the night before to his own chamber and 


* wardrobe, commanding him not to ſtir from thence ; 


for he ſaid, that it was not reaſonable, that he who 


| Muſes, did not abandon him to the caprices of a ſtep-mother, who was the cauſe of 


(1) Philip, Pa- 

Teug, in Vita 
id, x 

pag, 3 


could do great ſervice to ſo many people, ſhould be 


PAREUS (Daviv) a famous Reformed Divine, was born at Francoſtein in 


thus maſſacred (1). | | 

[B] He had many obſtacles to remove when he publiſhed 
his books of Phyfic.] J change nothing in the expreſſions 
of the author who informs me of this: Ambroſe 
« Pare, ſays he (2), Surgeon to three kings ſucceſſively, 
learned, and experienced, who hath publiſhed many 
good and curious books, which were for ſome time 
. — from being printed and publiſhed by the col- 
© lege of learned Phyſicians in Paris; not upon the ac- 
© count of any error that was diſcovered in them re- 
© lating to the art of which he treated ; but becauſe 
in his book of Generation, through inadvertence, 
© he had inſerted ſome paſſages about it which were a 
© little immodeſt ; and after he had corrected them, he 
met with no more oppoſition.” _ 


Sileſia, December 30, 1548. John Wengler, his father, ſon of a rich countryman 


(a), made him at firſt ſtudy at Francoſtein, and then bound him apprentice to an Apo- (a) who lived 


thecary at Breſlaw, and after that to a Shoemaker. But this young man was not born for 
ſuch little things; and, as the author of his life ſays, the Gop, who preſides over the 


this unworthy treatment. The 


1 good man, John Wengler, ordered him to return to Parms, in Vita 
his ſtudies in 1564, and ſent him to Hirſchberg in the neighbourhood, where there P Fare. 


was a college, of which a learned man called Chriſtopher Schilling (b) was rector. (3) we ſhal 


There our young ſcholar acquired the name of Paræus, taken from the Greek, by 


alluſion to that of his famil 


y [A]. 


[A] The name of Pareus taken from the Greek, by al. 
dufion to that of his family.) His father was called Wzn- 
ler. Now Wange in the German-tongue ſignifies the 
ame thing with wg in Greek, i. e. the cheek. 
TIzg«85 therefore was formed dd Th Taped, quaſf 
dicas, Gxnius Wengler. The ſon of Pareus, from 
whom I take this remark, ſays, that his father op- 
Poſed as much as he could this change of name, but 
that he was forced at laſt to ſubmit to it when Za- 
chary Urſinus had approved it (1). He adds, that 


moſt people write Parzus, and that they are in the 


This was the common cuſtom of that time, and 
particularly of Schilling, The bad humour of the ſtep-mother, was a little pacified 


no 


wrong, becauſe, ſays he, Td «i Gracorum tranſit, in & 
longum, apud Latinos, the & in Greek is turned into E long 
in Latin, at h Eli, aivttas LAEntas, axageds Al 


pheus, AUneor Lycfum, precticy Musfum, apuTaveiov 


Prytanfum, & id genus alia non pauca. As to the Chri- 
ſtian name David, it was given to his father, ſays he, 
becauſe he was born on the thirtieth of December, 
which is a day conſecrated to David; * Penultima 
Decembris die quæ DAVIDI eſt faca.... & 
© parentibus fic placuiſſet liberis ſuis, quotquot illis 


©* naſcerentur, ea imponere nomina quz prez ſe ferrent 


« ſolemnes 


nal of the Learn- 
ed, of the 16th 
of December 
1669. 


(10) Ibid. ex 
Haimone Epiſco- 
po Alberſtad. 


(a) Sce Lindenius 
renovatus, Pag. 
902. 


par de Coligni, 
Pag. 220, Edit, 
1686, 


(b) Ib. pag. 221. 


(c) Spondan. ad 
ann. 1560, num. 
20. | ; 


(1) Brantome's 
Memoirs, Tom. 
iv, Diſcourſe on 
Charles IX, 


(2) Louis Guyon, 
diverſes Legons, 
Tom, ii, book ii, 
cbap. viii, pag. 
298. | 


more than 100 
years, and faw 
more than 20 of 
his own children 
alive. Philip. 


{peak of him in 
its proper place. 
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(e) Albert Kind- 
ler lord of Zac- 
kenſtein, who 
was afterward 
governour of Lu- 
fatia, 


no doubt, becauſe David's board was not to be paid ; for he maintained himſelf by 
means of a tutorſhip [B]; and by he money the received from one of the principal 
men of the place (c), every time that he preſented him with verſes. His maſter did 
not only take from him his paternal name, but alſo turned him from Lutheraniſm, 
by ſetting him right about the real preſence, as well as the reſt of his ſcholars, This 
was of miſchievous conſequence, both to the maſter and the ſcholar ; the former was 
turned out of his ſchool, at the importunity of the miniſter of the place ; the latter 
was like to be diſinherited by his father, from whom he could very hardly get 
leave to go to the Palatinate, altho' he made uſe of a reaſon, which is common- 
ly moſt prevailing, to wit, that by this means he could finiſh his ſtudies, with- 


out any expence to the family. Having obtained this leave at laſt, he followed a 


his maſter, who was invited by the elector Palatine, Frederic III, to be principal of the 
new ſchool of Amberg. The allowance which his father gave him for his journey was 


ſo ſmall, that he was forced ſometimes to beg by the way. A little after his arrival at 
Amberg, in 1566, he was ſent with ten of his comrades to Heidelberg, by their com- 


mon maſter, who gave them ſo good recommendations, that they were all admitted 


into the Collegium Sapientie, whereof Zachary Urſinus, profeſſor of Divinity, was di- 
rector. The univerſity of Heidelberg was then very flouriſhing in all the Faculties, and 
ſo Pareus wanted nothing to improve himſelf conſiderably in the languages, in Phi- 


loſophy and Divinity. He was admitted miniſter in 1571, and ſent in the month of 
May into a village called Schlettenbach, where he was much perplexed, becauſe the 


(2) In ea Schola 


vixit biennium 
trimeſtri ſpatio 
ſumptibus paren- 


tis, reliquo tem- 


pore pædagogi of- 


ficio functus apud 


ci vem honeſtum 
Jacobum Schil- 
derum. id. 

pag. 8, ad ann, 


1564. 


(3) Convictum, 


quod filio defunc- 
to epicedio car- 
mine parentaſſet, 
gratuitum facile 
dedit. Lid. 


(4) Ib. pag. 45. 


Proteſtants and Roman Catholics were there at variance with one another [C J. Never- 


theleſs he was juſt going to marry there, before the winter came on, when he was 


aud the parents thought 
© dren the names of the holy-days on which they avere 


called back to Heidelberg, to teach the third claſs, 
marriage, and he ſo well acquitted himſelf in his employment, that at the end of 


© ſolemnes faſti ad ipſum nativitatis diem. « - - On the 
« thirtieth of December, which is conſecrated to DAVID 
to give to their chil- 


* born.” Every body does not know that St David's- 


day is in the Calendar. 


[B] He maintained himſelf by means of a tutorſhip.] 
Here the Hiſtorian is not very exact: he ſays, that 
David Pareus ſpent two years at Hirſchberg, three 


months at the expence of his father, and the reſt of the 


time by being tutor in the houſe of an honeſt citizen, 
whom he names (2). A little while after it 1s faid, 
that the lord of Zackenſtein was very liberal to him, 
that he maintained him gratis, upon account of the 
verſes wherewith the death of his eldeſt ſon was ho- 
noured by this young man (3) ; and that afterwards 
he gave him ſome money for every poem he ordered 
him to make. The ſame Hiſtorian mentions a letter of 
that lord, wherein he defired to know, whether that 
Pareus, who had lodged in his houſe twenty-five years 
ago, Quem ante annos XN hoſpitem domeſticum habu- 
Net (4), was the ſame perſon by whoſe care the Ger- 
man Bible had been printed ? Is not this to put a body 
in two places at the ſame time ? David Pareus was 
ſent to Hirſchberg in 1564, he received the letter 
from this lord in 1589, he lodged therefore with him 
in the year 1564. He was not therefore preceptor 
twenty-one months in the houſe of James Schilder. 
There are every where ſuch like faults to be met 
Wien ; 

[C] The Proteſtants and Roman-Catholics were. there 


at variance.) It became neceſſary to uſe force for main- 


taining the pretenſions of the elector Palatine againſt 


- thoſe of the biſhop of Spires ; the latter maintained, 


that the collation of benefices in the community of 
Alfeſtad belonged to his chapter: the ele&or granted 
this, but he maintained, that ſince the patronage was 
his, the collators were obliged, according to the peace 
of Paſſaw, to preſent ſuch paſtors whoſe religion was 


_ agreeable to him. By virtue of this right he ſettled 


(5) Expurgatio- 
nem ruderum ab 
his & ab illis 
fruſtra quærebat 
novus Paſtor, 


16, pag. 24. 


(6) Ib, 2. 96. 


the Reformed religion in that community, and ſent 
Pareus to the pariſh of Schlettenbach. The Catho- 
lics ſhut up the gates of the church againſt him; but 
they were broke open, and then the images and altars 
were overthrown ; after which, the great trouble of 
Pareus was to get the church cleaned, for every one 
turned over to another the trouble of removing the 


. rubbiſh (5). The rector of the univerſity of Heidelberg, 


alludes to all this in his Program for the obſequies of 
Pareus. Ad paſtoratum, /ays he (6), Schlettenba- 
© 'cenſem . . . . miſſus, ibidem cum ſtatuis & altaribus 
* acri duello primus conflitatus. - - - Being ſent to be 
© paſtor of Schlettenbach . . . at firſt he had a ſharp ſkir- 


* miſh with the images and altars.'” Pareus was alſo 


the firſt paſtor of Hemſbach, and found there the peo» 
1 . 


Hemſbac 


— ——— c — - m mag ara g 


This put an end to his intended 
two 


ple more tractable: for after the elector Palatine, who, 
as the patron of this pariſh, reſolved to reform it, 
had broke open the gates of the church, Pareus re- 
moved all the images, and burnt them with the con- 


ſent of the people (7). To this the program of the (5) Newine 1s. 


rector referred in theſe words: Hinc anno 73, Eccleſia fragante & plebe 
Hemſbacenſi ( & hic iconomachus futurus I. ) 
perator ſed Paſtor ) Miniſter prefettus (8). The occaſion joys un 
which induced the prince to ſettle the Reformation in — 2 
this place is very ſingular. The prieſt having drunk tiente populo n. 
all the night before Eaſter, ſlept the next morning, at movit & Vula- 
the time of the office; at laſt being waked by the ſex- 29 obtult. I. 
ton, he went to church, and after ſinging, he went „ 


up into the pulpit, begun his ſermon, fell down upon (8) Ib. f. 9b. 


his knees, according to cuſtom, to ſay the Lord's- 


prayer (9), and then fell aſleep. The thought (9) It ſhould 
that this long kneeling proceeded "aps woe at 2 Ave Mak 
zeal, but the too long continuance of it obliged the Pareus, the on, 
ſexton to pull the prieſt by the gown. He roſe, be- ar. wha 
ing half aſleep, and cried out with an oath, that he other hu. cr. 
could not preach, Ich kan beym Sacrament nicht pre- cumſtances, be- 


digen (10), By the Sacrament, I cannot preach. The biſhop cauſe he knew 


of Worms being informed of this ſcandal, cauſed the hot the Rom 


prieſt to be impriſoned, and in his room ſubſtituted ones. 


another who had ſeven baſtards. The marriage of (x0) Per Ssen- 

Pareus being celebrated publickly in the church, was mer tum (that 

ſuch a a as had never been ſeen in the pariſh of #s the great cath 
: as for concubines and baſtards of prieſts, / % Cee 

as many as you will, none of theſe was ſo ſtrange a al = 

9 as the other. But the people were eaſily recon- 26. * 

ciled to the novelty, when they underſtood what St 

Paul orders concerning the marriage of a biſnop. Ce- 

© lebratz ſunt nuptiæ d. 5 Januarii Hemſbaci: ubi an- 

tehac nullus Eccleſiæ Miniſter ſponſus vel maritus 

* fuit. Portenti igitur ſimile habebatur matrimonium 

* Paſtoris Eccleſiæ eo loci, ubi nunquam niſi facrificu- _ 

© lorum concubinas, coquillas, & ſcortilla viderant. 

* Verum percepta in Concionibus doctrina Apoſtoli : + 1 Tim. iti, % 

Oportet Epiſcopum efſe unius uxoris Virum : Et 4 Epiſ 


vernaculis Sacramentorum liturgiis auditis, matrimo- 

nium & miniſterium novi Paſtoris cun&i approbave- 

runt (11). - - e marriage was celebrated the fifth (11) P. Pars, 
of January at Hemſbach : where no clengy man had ubi ſupra, Pal. 
ever before been betrathed, or married. Aud therefore 3% 

the marriage of the paſtor of the church ſeemed like a 

prodigy in that place, where they had only ſeen the con- 

cubines, cookmaids, and harlots of the prieſts. But 

when they underſtood, by his ſermons, the doctrine of 

the Apoſtle 3 that a biſhop muſt be the huſband of one 

wife : And again, lit a biſhop be the huſband of one 

awife, having faithful children: And when they heard 

the public ſervice of the ſacraments in their own tongue, 

they all approved the marriage and miniſtry of their 

new paſtor. 


[D] Vinxengen 


O non im- 9 ſeſe omri- 


copus fit unius uxoris Vir liberos habens fideles: & | Tit. i, 17. 


(12 
her. 
Pag. 


(12) Paul. Fre- 
her, in Theatro, 
Pag. 413, 


(13) Phil. Pa- 
reus, in Vita 
Davidis Parei, 


ble. It produced an apology for Calvin, who was accuſed of favouring Judaiſm, in the, 


two years, he was promoted to the ſecond claſs, but he quitted it ſix months after, that he 
might re-aſſume the function of the miniſtry, which he went to diſcharge at Hemſbach 
in the dioceſe of Worms. Growing weary of lodging in a public houſe, he married, 
four months after his arrival, the fitter of John Stibelius, miniſter of Heppenheim (d). (d) Ses is the 


The marriage was celebrated on the fifth of Jaquary, 1574. He loſt that church in ark [CI of 


1577, becauſe after the death of the elector Frederic III, Louis, his fon, being a _ 1 5 
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great zealot for Lutheraniſm, ſettled Lutheran miniſters in his dominions in the room ©***7). 0 mile 


take of Thuanus 


of the Reformed. Pareus retired into the territories of prince John Caſimir, brother which concerns 


to this elector, and was miniſter at Ogerſheim near Franckenthal, for the ſpace of * Stellas. 


three years, and then at Winzingen near Neuſtad [DJ. This neighbourhood was ſo 
much the more uſeful and agreeable to him, becauſe prince Caſimir had - founded a 
Schola illuſtris at Neuſtad in 1578, where he placed all the profeſſors that were 
driven away from Heidelberg. The elector Louis dying in 1583, prince Caſimir had 
the ſole guardianſhip of Frederic IV, his nephew, and the adminiſtration of the Pa- 
latinate. Then the Reformed miniſters were reſtored and the ſecond profeſſorſhip in 
the college of Sapience, at Heidelberg, was given to Pareus ; this was done in the 
month of September, 1584. He began two years after to ſet up for an author, by 
printing the Methodus totius Ubiquitariæ Controverſic. He printed the German Bible 
at Neuſtad with notes, in 1589, which occaſioned a warm diſpute between him and 
a Lutheran of Tubingen named James Andrew. He became the firſt profeſſor of the col- 


lege of the Sapience, in the month of January 1591, and counſellor of the Eccle- 


ſiaſtical ſenate in the month of November 1592. The next year he was ſolemnly ad- 
mitted Doctor in Divinity. He had already had ſeveral conteſts with the writers of 
the Augſburg confeſſion ; but that of the year 1596, was one of the moſt conſidera- 


(e) Haud omnino 
invitus eam in ſe 


interpretation of many paſſages of ſcripture. Two years after he was honoured with 


tue place of Divinity profeſſor of the Old Teſtament in the academy; whereby he was <#it, peruzfus 


A 


X . | : icilicet Sityphia- 
delivered from the dreadful fatigue he had endured for the ſpace of fourteen years, in ru: Wen 


. 
N mvciiarum 


governing the youth which was entertained in the college of Sapience (e); a fatigue 3 
ſo terrible, that the good Zachary Urſinus thought himſelf happy for being baniſhed 1 


tum run nabili 


by the Lutherans, ſince that baniſhment delivered him from that miſerable ſſavery EI. g cara in 


* 


6 . . . col legio volviſſet 
Pareus was advanced in 1602, to be Theological profeſſor of the New Teſtament, ai- cv, nen juven- 
ter the death of Daniel Toſſanus. His reputation increaſed daily, after ſuch a manner, A. 


do. Fbilip. Pas: 


that many ſtudents came from Hungary and Poland upon his account. He publiſhed 7, i ie 


py . . 0 * David. Pa 21. 
divers Commentaries on the ſcripture, and particularly one on the Epiſtle to the Ro- pas. 3, K. 
mans, which was extreamly diſliked in England [F], becauſe it contained ſuch maxims as 8 Ge 


were a little antimonarchical. The Evangelical Jubilee, was celebrated at Heidelberg in cm. i, ? 


+ 
Comm. in AI, 


1617, for the ſpace of three days, with great pomp. There was nothing to be heard . 


but harangues, diſputes, poems, and diſcourſes, about the great mercy of Gop ſhown , 


to the church one hundred years before, in delivering it from the yoke of Popery, = || 
Pareus, for his part, wrote ſome pieces upon this ſubject, which expoſed him to the Gs 
attacks of the Jeſuits of Mentz, to whom he was obliged to anſwer ; but chis was not απ e 
the moſt troubleſome controverſy that he had been engaged in (f). He was deſigned to fun. 
be ſent the next year to the ſynod of Dort, according to the deſire of the States-Gene- votive ip. 
ral; but he excuſed himſelf from going upon the account of the infirmities of his passt 


Pareum in Aca 


old age (g), which did not permit him to undertake a long journey, nor to uſe a new d e . 


* 1.1 3 
Sc idem. 7 


diet. He had otherwiſe been a very fit man for that aſſembly ; for he was a great enemy s i, 


emy reus, uh; u:, 
to all innovations in point of doctrine [G]. After that time this venerable old man had F. 66. 


ſcarce 


[D] Winzingen near Neuſtad.] Paul Freherus af- hangman ; the univerſity of Oxford condemned it in 
firms, that David Pareus was miniſter of Neuſtad (12); the moſt diſgraceful manner. See their proceedings 
but Philip Pareus, who aſſigns him only a church in in a book of Grotius, intituled, Votum pro Pace Eccle- 
the neighbourhood of Neuſtad, is more to be credited faftica. The Sieur SIO us to p. 754, of an 
than the continuator of Boiſſard cited by Freherus; I Abridgment of Univerſal Hiſtory (14), wherein I find (r4) It +: (4:44 -,; 
fay he is more to be credited both as to this matter, only 544 pages, altho' my edition be the third, which J La 
and as to the honours of John Wzngler, the father of is that of the year 1661. I find a fault in the Index, He publithet it 
David Pareus. According to Freherus, John Wengler for under the word David Pareus, we are referred OY a 8 + 
was preſident of the Echevins in his country, but he to pag. 715, 745, and 755. I know not whether that the £16 eat. 
was only Echevin, afzſſor Scabinatus, according to the Sieur Konig was not deceived by this means ; tion conte: 
Philip Pareus. | | | however, the places where I found David Pareus, ore +565 than 

[E] Delivered him from that miſerable flavery.] The which are at pag. 509, 535, and 5 36, ſay nothing the third, 


words which Philip Pareus uſes, are very emphatical. of the diſgracing of his Commentary upon the Epiſtle 


© Quamtumvis pauper & debilis ſim & non proſpiciens to the Romans. There was an Engliſh Divine called 
© ullum peregrinationis aut exilii portum, tamen-gau- David Owen, who refuted him. Philip Pareus an- 
debo me dimitti ex meo ergaſtulo. Non poſſum am- ſwered him, and endeavoured to juſtify his father. See 
* plius Sugus)]eaytleso & dN, illam juventu- the Anti of Mr Baillet (15), and the Apology of (15) Num. 128, 
tem regere. Defeſſus enim ſum & infirmus factus (13). Mr Arnauld for the Catholics (16), where we find that 
* Though 1 be poor, and weak, and ſee no reſt to my pil- David Pareus was juſtified, among other means, by (16) In chap. iv, 
© grimage or 888 yet T hall be glad to be diſmifſid that which the Jeſuits make uſe of, when they are of the firſt part. 
from my priſos. I am no longer able to govern that accuſed of corrupting the Chriſtian Morality. They | 
* untraftable and unruly youth. For I am become weary ſhew that they are neither the firſt, nor the only per- 
and infirm.” | ſons who have taught this or that. ; 

[F] His Commentary on the e of St Paul to the [G] He was à great enemy to all inuovations in point 
Romans . . . ; was extremely diſliked in England.] King doctrine.] See what will be ſaid in the next remark 


James cauſed it to be burnt by the hands of the 3 his antipathy to the Ramiſts. That tem. 


VOL. IV. 


bo » 
+W" » 


| (20) Ibid. pag. | 
| againſt them as abominable. Let them exclaim, if they 


(17) Animam 
ſuam appellavit. 
Amavit autem 
eum præcipuè ob 
rotundum inge- 
nium in tuenda 
8p8oFokix : quip- 
pe qui non paſſus 
fuerit a ſciolis 
mutari terminos 
doctrinæ recep- 
tos, intrepidoque 
animo lis ſeſe ap- 
poſuerit, qui in 
conſueta forma 
Joquendi ac do- 
cendi quicquam 
mutare præſume- 
rent. Philip, 
Pareus, pag. 

106. 


© (18) Ibid. Pag. 


102. 


(19) Theologos 
illos qui «aivo- 
- So {av aut .- 
voTofaigy in dog- 


matibus vel phra- 


ſibus affectarent, 
nec ſervarent ex 
præcepto Apoſto- 
li d rorοναπο οαν 
UyraivovTwy A- 
70%, dicere ſole- 
bat movere veri- 
tatis terminos 
qui debeant eſſe 
immobiles atque 
ſacroſancti. 

Thid, pag. 101. 


103. 


(21) Virgil. Æ- 
neid. lib. II, ver. 
389. 


ſcarce ever any reſt. He apprehended what afterwards happened to the elector, his ma- 
ſter, for having accepted the crown of Bohemia. | 


E US. 


He fancied, I know not how mar 


troubleſome preſages, founded upon ſeveral things he had ſeen, either when awake, 
or in his ſleep; for he gave credit to dreams [H]; and while he ſaw people 
working at the fortifications of Heidelberg, he ſaid that it was loſt labour. Calling 
to mind the books he had publiſhed againſt the Pope, he looked upon it as a dread- 
ful misfortune to fall into the hands of the monks, and therefore he hearkened to 
thoſe who adviſed him to retire to a place of ſafety : and for his retirement he made 
choice of Anweil in the duchy of Deux-Ponts, near Landau, and arrived there in the 
month of October, 1621. Some months after, he went from thence to Neuſtad, and 


per of mind linked him in a moſt intimate friendſhip 
to a certain divine of Franeker, called Sibrandus Lub- 
bertus, who vigorouſly oppoſed the promoters of new 
ways of ſpeaking and teaching. Pareus called him 
his ſoul, and did not ſet him any bad examples (17), for 
he would by no means permit that any ſhould depart 
from the Catechiſm of his profeſſor Urſinus, as ſome 
Divines, I know not who, departed from it, who added 
no fewer than three kinds of imputations, to that 
which was laid down by Urſinus, as the matter of our 
juſtification before God, viz. The imputation of the 
death of Jeſus Chriſt, the imputation of his actual 
righteouſneſs, and habitual holineſs (18). There 
were alſo diſſenſions in the year 1604, about 
a queſtion of the ſame Palatine Catechiſm, viz. the 


LXXVI, which treats of the efficacy of the holy ſup- 


per. Pareus, like a brave champion of the received 
doctrine, would not ſuffer it to be changed. Theſe 
innovations according to him, were a removing of the 
boundaries of truth, which ought to be ſacred and 


Immutable (19), like thoſe which part lands of inheri- 


tance ; and he thought that theſe attacks, which were 
made upon the Catechiſm, were the preſage of an ap- 


proaching deſolation, which he expreſſed in theſe two 


verſes : 


Aula ruit : Politia ruit : ruet & Catecheſis; 
Ante fores noſtram quis jam neget eſſe ruinam (20). 
We court, the government, and C atcchiſm 
All three to ruin go. 


None can deny but this foretels 
Our near approaching Wo. 


Let them fay, if they will, that Pareus by this means in- 


troduced the principle of authority in lieu of that of en- 


quiry, and that this was to employ, the engines of 
Popery againſt his brethren, after he had inveighed 


pleaſe, that this conduct reſembles the ſtratagem of the 
'Trojans: | | | 


Mutemus clipeos, Danaumque inſignia nobis 
Aptemus. Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoſte requirat (21), 


Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear, 
Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. 


Let them, I ſay, declaim thus, and draw from thence 
a thouſand reproaches of contradiction, thoſe who know 
the powerful virtue of diſtinguo, thoſe who remember, 
diftingue tempora & conciliabis ſeripturas, = - di- 


flinguiſh the times and you will reconcile the ſcriptures, 
" "thoſe who conſider, that there are certain maxims 


which may be laid aſide at a certain time, and which 
muſt be taken up again at laſt, and that the abuſe 


does not take away the uſe, will ſuffer theſe 
declaimers to cry out and ſtorm on. 


Fancy to 
yourſelves a circle hanging at the entry of a houſe, 
whereof one half is without, and the other half with- 
in; make it turn about upon it's centre, and you will 
ſee that exactly, as one half goes out of the houſe, 
another will enter in; juſt ſo it is with certain princi- 
ples of human ſociety ; it is a thing that muſt be done: 
and after all, the greateſt perſecution is not that of the 
ſecular arm, but that of ſome reſtleſs men, who very 
pre ſly ſet up for reformers. Our Pareus faid 
of ſuch gk with Luther, A Doctore glorioſo, & 


the firſt leaf of a book that was printing at Mentz, he 


EE maſliff dog with infolence did boaſt 


which let us hear alſo Philip Pareus. 


„ 


reſolved 


Paſtore contentioſo, & inutilibus quæſtionibus libe- 

* ret Eccleſiam ſuam Dominus (22). -- From a haughty (22) P. Pare, 

divine, a contentious miniſter, and uſeleſs queſtions abi Fadia, £6. 
2 » A queſtions, good upra, pag. 

Lord deliver thy church. 103, 

[ H ] He gave credit to dreams.] His ſon informs 
us, that he found in the journal of his father, divers 
dreams and other augural obſervations. Take one in- 
ſtance : Pareus wrote in his journal on the twenty fixth 
of December, 1617, that he dreamed a cat ſcratched his 
face, and that certainly this was an augural dream, He 
dubio ominoſum (23). Two days after having received (23) Ibid. 5. 6;. 
ſaid this was the cat that was to ſcratch him, and 
ſet down this expoſition in his journal. This is cer- 
tain, that the Jeſuits of Mentz wrote bitterly againſt 
him; but what he ſuffered from Scaliger's hand, was 
a much heavier blow (24). It had been better for him (24) Fo config 
that he had never engaged his pen againſt ſuch a Chro- non ſolum opti- 
nologer, impar congrefſus Achilli. - - - a very unegual de Pati ſed on: 
match : but he was troubled a little with the itch of mages map 1 
meddling with too many ſubjects. His comfort Was pones & cane, 
to ſee his adverſary ſuffer the Lex talionis; and then venaticos alls 
his Muſe awaked, and was delivered of this e- P15, nibil 
prigram : e 
_ dille probe recor- 

dor. Did. Pag. 
107. 


Nobiliore canum jactans ſe ſtirpe Moloſſus 
Forte viatorem dum petit ore minax, 
A cane degenere incautus miſer ipſe necatur: = 
Hanc Nemeſim juſtam quis neget eſſe Sixyy (25)? (20 Wia. tap. 
| | | AIos. 


Of his high birth, and did with open mouth | f 
Attack a traveller: mean while a dog 
Of meaner kind him kilPd ; a juſt revenge ! 


He means the inſults of the wicked Scioppius ; about 
: * Nactus præ- | 

terea fuit, ſays be (26), nobilem adverſarium in ſtudiis (26) Ibid. pay. 
Chronologicis, ſupercilioſiſſimum Criticum Jos E- 197. 
PHUM SCALIGERUM Julii Cæſaris a Burden filium 
qui ſatyrica protervia erga PaREUM uſus jure &y74- 
mTeToV9,Tos eo ipſo tempore infamiæ notam pene 
indelebilem ab Apoſtatico quodam Alaſtore coactus 
fuit ſubire (27). - - - Moreover he met with à noted ad. (27) See the 
verſary in Chronological matters, the moſt haughty critic New Letters i | 
Joſeph Scaliger fon to Fulius C ſar of Burden, who Pa- ©" = win 
ving uſed Pareus with a ſatirical pride, at the ſame ea g ang] 
time, by the law of retaliation, was obliged to under- pas. 16 2, 13 N 
* go an almoſt indelible mark of infamy from an a- 
* poſtate evil ſpirit.” ] muſt not paſs over in ſilence, 
that Pareus attributes to his father a great meekneſs, 
and a notable ſweetneſs of temper. We muſt confeſs 
indeed that he was not one of thoſe untractable Di- 
vines, who would facrifice nothing for peace-ſake : the 
Irenicon which he publiſhed ſhews the contrary. But 
to pretend that he did not write in a. ſtyle full of re- (28) Novellum 
proaches, and violent expreſſions upon many occaſions, artem que i He- 
is certainly to be guilty of ſuch an illuſion as is very mo ſcctario 50 
common. Every one fancies, that there are no keen men tit fas 
reproaches, but ſuch as are faid to him, and thoſe of Hale mus 
his party. Pareus was moreover an enemy to the quantum ſucces” 
ſmalleſt innovations, as I have ſhewn in the preceed- {uit ided quod 
ing remark. Now altho' it be often the cauſe of very ber eam fem 

PREY | 8 . / antiquos artis ter 
2 miſchief in matters of religion, to depart in the 


A Aa K «a K G K 0 


0 


t cr 
eaſt from the common opinions, yet it can never be bil ino Joco 
ſaid that thoſe who are ſo briſk againſt the leaſt linqui, ingenis 
alterations, are endowed with much moderation, what- juventutis 4. 
ever other commendations may be given to their im- r- 
portant ſervices. Ramus was inſupportable to Pareus, Nucl. 0% 
for daring to remove the boundaries of our anceſtors Pareus, ub. fi. 


(28), and therefore he regaled him with this epigram : Pra, Pb. 
Que 


(29) I 
22. 


65 


pag. 


he 
ers - 
Calai- 
am- 
mM, i, 
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PAR 


reſolved to return from thence to Heidelberg, chuſing rather to die in his own Parea- 


num [I], and to be buried near the profeſſors of the univerſity, than in any other 
place, He had this conſolation ; for, having yielded up the ghoſt in his own houſe, 
on the fifteenth of June 1622, at the age of near ſeventy-four years, he received 
ſuch an honourable burial as the unverſities of Germany beſtow upon their eminent 
men. His exegetical works were collected in three volumes in folio. He publiſhed 
ſeveral treatiſes againſt cardinal Bellarmin, and left a ſon called Philip, of whom we 


| ſhall ſpeak hereafter, 


and who wrote his father's life, from which I have taken 


what has been ſaid, I find nothing in it concerning his diſpute with the Jeſuit John 


Magirus [K]. 


Quæ mutas perdis, dixit Democritus, & quæ 
Servas in phyſicis ſunt, Epicure, mea. 

Nonne idem Ariſtoteles in Ramum maſtiga dicat 
(29) Ibid. Pag · Quæ mutas, perdis: quæ retines mea ſunt (29). 
22. 

Democritus to Epicurus ſaid, 

Whate er in Phyſics you retain is mine 


And what you change you ſpoil; the ſame reprogf, 
Might Ariſtotle give to Ramus 


In fine, Pareus had ſo many people to write againſt, 
that it was ſcarce poſſible but he muſt contract a habit 
of reproachful language. 'Thoſe who have exerciſed 
themſelves in the Republic of Letters, will underſtand 
what I mean. | 

[1] In his Pareanum.] Having bought a houſe in 
the ſuburbs of Heidelberg, in the year 1607, he cauſed 
an apartment to be built in his garden, for his library 
and ſtudy ; and this is what he called Pareanum. This 
afterwards became the name of the place, and all the 
city called it fo. The elector granted to this houſe 
certain privileges and immunities. Pareus placed upon 


the frontiſpiece of it two inſcriptions, one Latin, the 


(30) Ibid. pag. other German (30). Now ſince his ſon hoped, after 
„ the ravage that was made by the troops of the Catho- 
| lic League in the Palatinate, that this houſe would pre- 
(1) Quo nomine ſerve ſtill the title of Pareanum (31), it muſt have con- 
incolis civitatis tinued entire. I know not what became of it afterwards, 
ſatim innotuit, but I believe it is ruined at this time. The poor 
& a poſteris, ſi _. . 3 | 
city of Heidelberg was ſo laid waſte by the troops of 


bene ominor, 


eam gratiam re- France, in the years 1689, and 1693, that there is no 


tinebit, Id. probability that the houſe of Pareus ſhould ſtill continue. 
He zorote the Life 


3 We may remark, by the by, that certain cities ſeem 
Ao og % to be built under a malignant conſtellation, for they 
= are equally unhappy, whatever fide gains the day. 


Heidelberg ruined for oppoling the emperor, and for 
being faithful to him, is an inftance of it. 


[X] His diſpute with the Feſuit Magirus.) Pareus 


ſpoke an harangue at Heidelberg, the twenty-third of 
March 1602, de Feſuitarum ſtrophis circa Canonem 
Sacre ſcripture - - - Of the impoſture of the Feſuits 
concerning the canon of the holy Scripture. He main- 
tained alſo a Theſis, in 1603, on the canonical autho- 
rity of the Scripture, and the infallibility of the church, 
and deſired the Jeſuits of Spires to be preſent at this 
diſpute. Not one of them appeared, but Magirus ha- 
ving written to Pareus Sept. 7, 1603, this occaſioned 


PAREUS (PHriL1P) (a) ſon of the 


the dioceſe of Worms, May the 24th, 1576. He was one of the moſt laborious Gram- 


a conteſt, the pieces of which were publiſhed. The 
ſuperſcription and exordium of Magirus's letter were 
thus ; Clariſſimo viro Domino D. Pereo Doctori & 
Profeſſori Facultatis pro tempore Decano in Acade- 


mia Heydelbergenſi. Nudius tertius venit ad Col- 


legium noſtrum adoleſcens, ingenio præfervido, mo- 
* ribus linguaque protervus: is ita narrabat a te 
* miſſum ſe eſſe, ut & diſputationem primam de 
8. S. authoritate adverſus Jeſuitarum impoſturas 
* quam examinandam propoſueras ad diem 26 Au- 
guſti nobis redderet, ſimulque ad eam diſputationem 
* nos humaniter invitaret. - - - - To the moſt renown- 
ed Mr D. Pereus, Doctor and Profeſſor, and at this time 
* dean of the faculty in the univerſity of Heidelberg. 
* Three days ago a young man of a very hot temper, and 
« inſolent in his behaviour, and language, came to our 
college: he ſaid he wwas ſent by you, to deliver to us the 
« firſt diſputation about the authority of the holy Scripture 
* againſt the impoſtures of the Feſuits, which you had 
« propoſed to be examined the twenty-fixth of Auguſt, and 
at the ſame time to invite us civilly to that diſputa- 
« tion.” It is ſigned, ſalutis tuæ cupidus Fohannes Ma- 
girus. - - 4 well-awiſher to your ſalvation Fohn 
Magirus. Pareus anſwered and uſed this ſuperſcription, 


Clariſſimo viro Domino Joanni Magiro Societatis 


* Jeſu dictæ Concionatori apud Spirenſes, amico ſuo 
in Chriſto. - - - - To the moſt renowned Mr John Ma- 
« girus of the ſociety of Feſus fo called, preacher at Spires, 
his friend in Chriſt. He complains that Magirus 


had abuſed him in his ſermons by ſeveral invectives, 


and makes a remark upon this Jeſuit's naming him 
Pereus inſtead of Pareus. Si amanuenſis ſphalma eſt, 
« tranſeat : ſi ſtudium tuum ut pereundi verbo me pun- 
© geres, illiberale eſt, ac ſi quis pro Magiro Megzrum 
« diceret. - - - Fit be the ſeal of your amanuenſis, let it 
© paſs : but if your deſign be to ſting one with alluſion to 
© the word pereo, to periſh, it is unlike a gentleman : 


* as if one ſhould call you Megærus, in alluſion to 


« Megera, one of the furies. This piece of Pareus 

was printed in 1604, zypis Voegelianis, and contains 

diſceptatio epiſtolaris Fobannis Magiri Feſuitæ Conciona- 

toris, & Dawidis Partei Chriſtiani Theologi de authorita- 

te Divina & Canonica S. S. deque abſoluta Eccleſia in- 
fallibilitate. De S. S. authoritate adverſus Feſuitarum 
impoſturas. Exegeſis diſputationis de authoritate Divina (32) Who is 
& Canonica, &c. adverſus Feſuitarum ſirophas & im- mentioned above, 


l | ; itat. (3) of the 
pofturas. Mr Bachelier des Marets (32) furniſhed me ©** 3 
with all that J have ſaid. | re Fade EN 


- 


preceding Pareus, was born at Hemſbach in ( In his fr 
books he takes 


1 i . . h 5 of 
marians that Germany ever produced. He begun his ſtudies at Neuſtad, and con- 54, Til, 


tinued them at Heidelberg, and after that, at the expence of the elector Palatine, in fo- 


reign univerſities (b), He went to fee that 


to Geneva, where he continued more than a year. 


Febn Philip. 


at Baſil, in 1599, and afterwards he went (5 Thea. Fre 
As he travelled he ſaw ſome others 75: 505. 


by the way, and was much reſpected every where, as well upon the account of his 


own learning, as for the great veneration they had for his father, 


He converſed 


very much at Paris with the famous Caſaubon (c). He was made rector of the college ) pail ra- 
of Neuſtad in 1610, and poſſeſſed that office till the Spaniards, becoming maſters sus Not- in 


of the city in July 1622, ordered him to depart the country immediately (d). His library 
was plundered. He had already publiſhed ſeveral books [A]; which ſhew his pro- 
digious application, and his peculiar affection for the comedies of Plautus [B]. 


[4] He had already publiſhed ſeveral books.) Beſides 
thoſe whoſe titles I mention in the next remark, he 
had in 1616, publiſhed Calligraphia Romna, ſeu The- 
ſaurus phraſium linguee Latine; and in 1615. Electa 
Symmachiana, Lexicon Symmachianum, ' Calligraphia 


Symmachiana, and ſome other pieces at ſeyeral 
times. | 


3 


Muſeum, ver. 
I, 


7 d) Ipſe in Vita 
It Was Davidis Parei, 
a thing 


[B] His peculiar affedtion for the comedies Plautus.] 
He did not only publiſh them with notes in 1609, 
but he alſo publiſhed a Lexicon Plautinum in 1614. 
Aualecta Plautina in 1617, a treatiſe de imitatione Te- 
rentiana, ubi Plautum imitatus e, in 1617. a ſecond 
edition of Plautus in 1619, and his Electa Plautina in 
1620. I muſt explain what I have ſaid, of os firſt ; 

| edition 


CY 


476 


{e) In the re- 
mark [F] of 
the preceding ar- 


(J It is want- 


edition of Plautus. I am not ignorant that it has in the 
title the year 1610. But ſince among the thanks and 
elogiums that were written to the author upon this 
work, there are ſome which are dated in the year 
1609, there is no doubt but the year 1610 was one 
Tur confuſion Of thoſe anticipations which the Bookſellers have brought 
cauſed by the into uſe. If they did only this, they would not cauſe 
Bookſellers, who ſo much confuſion to thoſe who collect ſeveral editions 
reprint the title but how often do they take the liberty to reprint the 
ee page of their books, to make them paſs for new 
ones ? Sometimes alſo they are ſo bold as to call this 
a new edition, and this ſtrangely multiplies in imagi- 
nation, and even in the catalogue of libraries, the edi- 
tions of a book. He publiſhed at Franckfort, in 1641, 
the third edition of his Plautus. The Prolegomena 
which are in it, on the life of that Poet, about the 
character of his verſifying, and the quality of his rail- 
leries, were prefixed entire to the edition of Plautus in 
uſum Delphini. | | | 
LC] There aroſe between him and Fohn Gruterus a 
Ferce diſpute upon the account of Plautus.] Gruterus ha- 
ving attacked Pareus, the latter quickly publiſhed his 
anſwer in 1620, under the title of Prowecatio ad Se- 
natum Criticum pro Plauto & Electis Plautims. They 
grew hotter and hotter, neither was the conſideration 
of the miſeries which hung over their heads, by the 
ruin wherewith the Palatinate was threatned, ſufficient 
to inſpire them with any degree of moderation: ſo ea- 
ſily are theſe Philologers and Grammarians provoked, 
and fo difficultly appealed. The long preface which 
our Pareus prefixed to his Analecta „ s printed 
at Franckfort in 1623, is dated in the month of Octo- 
ber 1621, and conſequently he filled it with gall and 
fury, juſt before the deſolations happened, which ruined 
poth their univerſities and their libraries, and reduced 
their perſons to the greateſt extremities. Their baniſh- 
ment did notabate this violent humour, for thoſe Analecta, 
printed ſince their diſperſion, are full of groſs reproaches 
againſt Gruterus. This was nothing but repriſals, for 


applied himſelf, earneſtly as he had done, 


[4] He publiſhed fome books.) In the year 162, 


ro and Leander with notes, which are either ſtuffed 

with Greek citations and phraſes, or taken from the 

oldeſt Latin authors. He publiſhed alſo in the ſame 

year, a large volume in quarto, which he dedicated 

to the Univerſity of Oxford, and is intituled Me/lificium 

Atticum : which is a colleQion of ſentences reduced 

into common-places, and taken from Greek authors, 

| He publiſhed in 1631 another book intituled Medulla 

(i) See the arti» Hiſtoriaæ Ecclefiaftice (i), and notes, with a Lexicon, up- 

cle ALTING on Lucretius; but the life of Lucretius which he ad- 

(Hxx nr), re- ded, is not of his compoſing, for it is that which Gi- 

mark [F. fanius wrote, ſome things only have been left out of 

it. If the Dauphin's ſcholiaſt had minded this, he 

would not have ſtopped at Daniel Pareus as the ſource, 

"Ae with reſpe& to the life of Lucretius, which he prefixed 

„ to his commentary upon this Poet, but would have 

A | . aſcended higher even to Gifanius. We find in ſome 

editions of Quintilian Fabianarum Notarum Spicilegium 

fubcifioum by Daniel Pareus, which he ſent in the year 
1628 to Henry Featherſton, Bookſeller at London. 

III He wa, hilled by highway-men.) This I learn 

from William Frey, in the verſes he made upon the 

Lexicon Criticum of Philip Pareus. * Ceflit avus fatis ; 

furum ſcelerata nepotem, trajecit mediis cuſpide tur- 

ma viis, - - - The grand. father died a natural death : 


PAREUS. 
a thing of bad example, that there aroſe between him and John Gruterus, profeſſor at 
Heidelberg, a fierce diſpute on account of Plautus [C]. I have already ſaid (e), that 
our Pareus took in hand the cauſe of his deceaſed father againſt David Owen, who 
tick. had publiſhed at Cambridge in 1622, an Anti-Pareus. He anſwered him a little 
while after with an Anti- Owenus (F). He was rector of divers colleges, and particn- 
ing in the cu- larly of that of Hanaw, in the year 1645 [DJ, as appears by the epiſtle dedicatory of 
rious collection his Lexicon Criticum, printed that year at Nuremberg. It is but one thick octavo, 
but it coſt much pains, @rumnabili labore congeſtus, as the author ſays. He wrote alſo 
ſome Commentaries upon the Scripture, and ſome pieces of Theology. We will ſay 
ſomething of his ſon Daniel in the next article. | 


a pretty good Grecian, and publiſhed ſome books [A]. 
highway=men [B] in his father's life-time. Voſſius eſteemed him very much; and en- 
_ deavoured to find out Bookſellers, who would print his works [C]. 


© the grand. ſon auas flabbed on the high-way by a curſed 
he printed the Poem of Muſæus on the amours of He- 


Gruterus had uſed him after ſo violent a manner, that 
they reckoned no fewer than one hundred and thirty- 
ſix cruel reproaches in one of his books againſt Philip 
Pareus. It was the Jeſuit James Gretſerus, who pleaſ- 


ed himfelf in collecting this liſt (1). There you will (9 5: Theoch. 


find Pareus called an aſs, a mule, a boar, a ram, a Raynave, Ero- 

goat, a hog, ftercoreus Grammaticalis cellz inquilinus, demat. pag. 115. 

&c. Gruterus had been a long time before inclined to 

quarrel with Pareus, for thus he writes to Goldaſt, 

June 19, 1601. Miraberis carmen tui Parei, qui me 

nondum inviſit ex quo a vobis abiit, nuper autem 

factus eſt Rector ſcholæ civitatis fic ſatis magnæ, ut 

© alios regat ſcilicet qui ſe non poteſt (2). - - - Tou (2) See the cdl. 
will admire the werſes of your Pareus, who has not lection of Letten 
been to ſee me ſence he left you, but he was lately made Written to Gol- 
maſter of the ſchool of Neuftad that he might go- — printed, x 
wvern others forſooth, who cannot govern himſelf.” NR Se 

[DJ He was rector of the college of Hanaw in 1645.) 73 

This ſhews that Paul Freherus is miſtaken, when he 

ſays that Pareus died about the year 1643 (3). Pro- 

bably the Sieur Witte, in the ſecond part of his Dia- 

rium Biographicum, did only abridge Freherus, as to 

what concerns our Philip; at leaft he agrees with him 

in placing his death in the year 1643. If they had 

but caſt their eyes upon the Lexicon Criticum, they had 

ſeen in the frontiſpiece the face of the author when he 

was ſeventy years old, from whence they might have 

concluded, that he did not die at the age of fixty-ſeven 

years, as they both ſay; and if they had conſulted 

the end of the epiſtle dedicatory, they had ſeen that 

he was ſtill alive, Auguſt 24, 1645. It is a ſtrange 

thing that he appears leſs deformed in the figure of 

1645, than in that of 1641, which is prefixed to the 

third edition of Plautus. Rivetus, in a book which he 

wrote in 1646, ſpeaks of him as of a man then alive | 

(4). He was ſtill alive in 1647, as appears by the ( x;.... 

dedicatory epiſtles of the Exegetical works of his fa- Grot. Diſcuft 

ther, which he cauſed to be printed that year at Franc- Oper. Tom. :, 

fort, in three volumes in Folio. 5 Pag. 1163. 


K K 


(3) Theatr. par. 
501. 


ARE US (Dax122), fon of the foregoing, followed his father's footſteps, and 


to the ſtudy of human learning. He was 
He was unhappily Killed by 


gang of robbers.” But others ſay, that he was ki:led 
at the taking of Keiſerſlauteren in the Palatinaz:, See 
Giſbert Voetius in Tom. 3. of his Po/itica Eccleſiaſtica, 
pag. 164, 165, . 

LC] Veſſius eſteemed him very much, and endeavoured 
to find out Bookſellers . . . . for his works.) This ap- 

by a letter which he wrote (2), when it was ſaid (2) It is the 

that in Holland ſeveral towns would ere& Acade- 100th, pr 135 
mies (3) after the example of Amſterdam. He gives London Edit. 
him to underſtand, that in that caſe they might pro- 1693. 
cure him a profeſſorſhip. He renewed the ſame offers 3 
of ſervice ſome time after; and gave him an account (37 6 ak 
of the care he had already taken, and would ſtill take the terms uſd in 
to find out a Printer for the Church-Hiſtory (4), which Holland, it 
was a piece of Daniel Pareus. He confeſſes to him ſhould be faid 3 
that le Maire had refuſed to take this work upon him, © Jetre 
upon pretence that he did not know the bigneſs of it, (4) See bis Lit 


and that his preſſes were already very full. La-Merium ter cccxvũ, pip 


convent ipſe, ac poſtea idem filius fecit. Sed nihil pro- zog. 
mittere voluit, qui neſciret de magnitudine libri. Solet 
ille magis capi its, que minoris ſunt malis ; addebat jam 


prælum ferwere multis & wariis (5). He makes him (5) Voffus, ib | 


hope that if this Printer ſhould perſiſt in his refuſal, pay. 307 
after the declaration that was made to him, that he 
ſhould not be required to make haſte, others would be 


glad to print the book. Nevertheleſs he lets hien 
know, 


year 1688, fag. 


1 N 


3 


Napo 


— IS 


(5) Se 
tro me 
oripin 
pio de 
Coſen 
Nicod 
dizior 
liotec 
ma, | 


(c) P 
in El 
cxxv 
270, 


15. 


fl. 


0 1 3 FYRO (1) explicaret apparatu, ac una preſertim rotund e pro- 


know, that there is no country in the world where it 
is more difficult to find Printers than in Holland, ex- 


6 cept in theſe two caſes: one is, if the author pay the 
; whole expences of the impreſſion ; the other is, if the 


copy be a book of controverſy, or a frivolous pam- 
J phlet, for nothing ſells better than books of that na- 
(6) Voſſius, ibid, ture (6). Quod ff is difficilem ſe præbeat, non deerunt, 
at fpero, ali, qui lubenter id facient. Diſſimulare ta- 
men non poſſum, nuſquam difficilius efſe typographum re- 
perire quam apud nos, niſi quis ſuis ſumptibus librum edat. 
Fit 


cb rerum omnium fummam caritatem, quam cau- 


PARISET. PARRHASIUS 4 


would quickly be Preceptor in the houſe of the Count 


fat grave & dinturnum bellum, quod nobis eff cum hoſte 
potentiſſimo. Sola excipio eps ν,M & nugalia quibus 
nihil vendibilius, ut ipfi non difſimulant e 7). 
This letter bf Voſſſus informis us; that Daniel Pareus 


(8) He dedicated 
his Lucretius to 
him, 


of Iſenburg. See the letter 31, which ſhews that our 
Pareus dedicated a book to Voſlius (8). 


(7) If Voſſius had written when I write this in 1696, he would 
have had yet more reaſon to ſay this. The Bookſellers may be 
excuſed as above in the article CRATERUS, remark [A]. 


PARISET (LEWIS) was of Reggio in Italy, and lived in the XVIth ceri- 
tury. He is the author of three Orations, De divina in bominum benevolentia atque be- 
neficentia, Which are very long (a), and in pretty good Latin. He dedicated them to (a) They contain 
Pope Julius III. They were printed at Venice, in the year 1553 in 8vo, by the ſons of 339 e in 
Aldus Manutins (5), who printed alſo ſeveral of his Latin verſes (c). FT 


(5) Epitome Bibliothecæ Geſneri, fag. 557. The edition I uſe is of the year 1559. 


(e) His Theoparis in fix books 


in 15 50, and 1 5533 and his Epiftles in ſix books, in 1553, in 8vo, Epitome Biblietbecæ Geſneri, pag. 557» 


 PARRHASIUS(Janvs), born at Coſenza in the kingdom of Naples in the yeat 
60 Nicolo Top- 147 © (a), followed the cuſtom of the Philologiſts of that time, who changed their names 


Napoletana, pag. 


We be named Aulus Fanus Parrbaſius, inſtead of Jobannes Paulus Pariſius (b). He underſtood ee 
polite literature very well, and taught it in the city of Milan, with great reputation (c). He eee 


(5) Sertorio Quat- 


: SO . 5 opera 4) Taken from 
diu, Bibliotheca into others much more agreeable to Paganiſm than to Chriſtianity, He cauſed himſelf to Feat Jo, Md 


Paul Jovius, ibid, 


Cardina' Ferome 


(can, de had the ſatisfaction to ſee in his Auditory General Trivulcio, who was ſixty years of age. Sand. 


oripine e princi- 
pio della Citta di 


His pronunciation was exceeding agreeable [A]. The liberty he took to cenſure thoſe who | ) Ses the Ma- 
wood taught the ſchools in the Miianeze, provoked them to ſuch a degree, that they entered | 


Nicodermum, Ad into a horrid conſpiracy againſt his reputation : they defamed him as a man that loved 3 
bse ata Mee. his ſcholars unchaſtly. This bad report which diſpleaſed the Milaneſe extreamly, forced 160. 


a, pag. 9, him to quit his poſt, He was invited to Rome by Leo X, to be public 


Pr ofeſſor of (g) See in the re- 


0 Paul. Jovius, the Belles Lettres [BJ. He carried with him thither Baſil Chalcondy las, his wife's bro- mark [D] the 


in Elog. cap. 
cxxuii, pag. 


ther, and ſon of Demetrius Chalcondylas, 


profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Milan, jo Pom 


| | Valerianus, 
8 He did not long enjoy the place which the Pope had given him; but being grievouſly 3 
g _ tormented with the Gout, he was forced to retire into his own country, where he died (% e Lewis 


a little after (d). He left his books to Antony Seripande, his good friend (e), 


Caſtelvetro, pre- 
who fixed to the book 


built a tomb for him in the convent of the Auguſtine friars of Naples (f). Poverty be, 


was one of the cauſes which obliged him 


de queſitis per 


to depart from Rome (g). He was very Epi/olam, which 


much commended by Henry Stephens in an epiſtle dedicatory (b). He was charged A 


with citing authors, whom he had never 


. : ; publiſhed in 
ſeen, You will find this accuſation in a 1567. 


letter of Andrew Alciatus, which was printed at Utrecht in 1697, with ſeveral others 


taken out of the library of Mr Gudius (i). The fame Alciatus complained (&) that COTE TON 
he never received again a manuſcript of Juvenal which he had lent him. We have an 


pag. 91. 


Oration, wherein he complains very much againſt fortune [C. I ſhall relate ſome 00 Ibid, Pag. 


I] His pronunciation was exceeding agreeable.) It 
was in this chiefly he excelled all the other Profeſſors. 


Cunctos noſtri ſeculi doctores erudito rerum omnium que 


cim, I know. munciationis gloria ſuperavit (2). Pierius Valerianus 
= whether it obſerves, that the fine voice of Parrhaſius, did draw a 
e * great concourſe of auditors to his lectures (3). 

Printers. Iz] A bad report. . . forced him to quit his poſt. 


He was invited to Rome to be Profeſſor of the 


0% Paul. Jovius, Belles Lettres.] Paul Jovius, whom I have followed in 


Elog, ob. cxxwii, this narrative, has left here a chaſm which may be 
P=Z 270. filled up by conſulting an oration of Parrhafius. It 


| (5) Ad eujus ju- informs us, that this Profeſſor left Milan, to go to 


cundam vorem Vicenza, where a better ſalary was offered him, and 


undique concur- that when the territories of Venice were ravaged by 


rebatur, Pier, the troops of the League, he retired into his own 
2 — In- country, from whence Thomas Phædrus (4) would 
bg. 5. have invited him to Rome, if Pope Julius the IId had 
not died. That which was but a project under Julius 
(4) Profeſſor ef II, became an actual invitation under Leo X. Ut 
Rhetoric, and ex animo gaviſus eſt (Phaedrus) ubi certior a me 
Son of Lateran, ( factus audivit, in Gallia citeriore portum jam me 
* tenere, Mediolanique publice conductum profiteri. 
* Quid? quum ſequutus uberiora ſtipendia, Veicetiam 
* commigraſſem : Germanis, Gallis, Hiſpanis, cæte- 
* riſque barbaris nationibus, infeſtis ſignis irrumpenti- 
© bus in Venetiam, dii boni, quam de nobis erat anxi- 
* us! quam: non aliter ſaluti noſtræ timebat quam fi 
* 1pſe vocaretur in partem diſcriminis ! Extant ab eo 
* ad me tum datæ epiſtolz, teſtes inquietis animi, 
* quouſque reſcivit elapſum me per medios hoſtes in 
* Patriam ſeceſſiſſe. Nec ita quidem de nobis cogitan- 
di finem fecit, auctorque Julio ſacundo fuit ut gos 
VOI. IV. | | | 


85. 
other 


© huc evocaret. Sed eo mature defuncto, Leoni de- 
* cimo per Janum Laſcarim, virum ad promerendum 


© homines natum, mihi jam conciliato, calcaria ſponte 


«* currenti (quod aiunt) admovit. In urbem reverſo 
* quam præſto mihi fuit ? &c (5). - - - How heartily ( 
glad was Phædrus when I informed him I was now ſius, in Orat. 

* ſafe in Lombardy, and made a public Profeſſor at Mis ante preleQtio- 
lan. But, when I removed to Vicenza in purſuit of a mem Epiſtol. Ci- 


| ; is ad Atti- 
© better 22 the Germans, French, Spaniard, | e 7 


cum: It is in 
© other barbarous nations then ravaging the territories of pag, 142, & 


Venice, good GOD, how anxious was he about me ! ſeq. of the book 

© he awas as much concerned as if he had ſhared in the de ny . 

* danger himſelf. I] hawe now ſame letters of his dated — 6 wa eee 

* at that time, which ſhew his uneafmeſs, till he knew there pag. 145. 

I awas got ſafe thraugh the enemy into my own country. 

Nor even then did he lay afide his care about me, for 

he put Fulius the Ild upon calling me hither, But 

he dying ſoon after, he ſet ſpurs (as we ſay) to Leo 

the Xth, who was forward enough to run of himſelf, 

and who was now reconciled to me by the means of Fa- 

nus Laſcaris, a man born to do good to mankind. Af 

ter I returned to the city, how ſerviceable was he. to 

* me?” He had been juſt ſaying, that being at 

Rome under the Pontificate of Alexander VI, he was 

like to be involved in the misfortunes of Bernardin Ca- 

jetan, and Silius Sabellus, with whom he had held cor- 

reſpondence, and that Thomas Phædrus adviſed him to 

deliver himſelf from the danger, by retiring to ſome - 

other place. | | : 

[c] We have an oration qubertin he complains much 

againſt fortune.) It is that which has furniſhed me 

with the particulars in the preceding remark. He ſays, 

'That fortune fought inceſſantly againſt him, to _ 
6 E | IF 
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ſeum Iralicum of 


5) Janus Panke | 
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other particulars in criticizing upon Moreri[D]. rt 


him to confeſs that he was overcome; but that the 
miſeries which oppreſſed him, did not at all oblige 
him to make this confeſſion. Continenter enim 7 ne- 
ſeitis) afſiduumque mecum Fortuna bellum gerit, obnix#- 
que contendit oppreſſo mihi victoriæ confeſſionem extorquere. 
Rurſus ego, tametfi cumulatis ſtragibus obrutus, extrema 
tamen experire malo quam tantulum de jure meo remit- 
(6) 14, ib. pag, tere, nedum manus dare (6). He fays, that being un- 
142. willing to ſtudy the Civil Law, as his anceſtors had 
done, he had incurred the indignation of his father, 
| who would no longer ſupply him with money for his 
() Indulgentis ftudies (7). He affirms that he five times loſt his li- 
alioqui in me pa- brary, that he was forced to abandon his country, 
tris animum de- When the French invaded the kingdom of Naples, that 
. he loſt in a little time his mother, his father, his two 
ad otia Mufarum brothers, and all his children. He regrets very much 
ſuppeditaret tan- the loſs of Theophilus, and Baſil Chalcondylas, his 
| quam relicta à two brothers-in-law, who died young and promiſed 
5 dete great things (8). | 3 
nos.” key, 1 They have publiſhed a letter, which he wrote to 
pes ediſcere neg- Baſil Chalcondylas, a little before the affair of his 
lexiſſem. Jhid, invitation to Rome was determined. In that letter he 
Page . mentions two domeſtic afflictions which had juſt be- 
IN OY fallen him ; one was, that his brother's widow, after 
98 ſhe had refuſed all that courted her for the ſpace of 
lib. iv, pag, three years, like another Penelope, had at laſt married 
1008. clandeſtinely one Caputus, and had robbed her chil- 
| _ dren of all their patrimony : Expilata penitus hered:- 
(0) Epiſt. ad rare parworum liberim (9). The other was, that his 
| Gudjum, pag. brother's daughter had been got with child by an ad- 
137, Edit. Ul- vocate, who was the widower of her ſiſter. To ſhun 
fray. 1697 the penalty of death, which both of them had reaſon 
| to fear in this caſe of inceſt, they were clandeſtinely 
married, no-body being admitted into the ſecret of the 


marriage, but the mother of the maid that was got 


with child. This being not enough to ſecure them 
from danger, unleſs the Pope would grant them a diſ- 
penſation ; Parrhaſius employed all his friends to ob- 
tain this favour from Leo X, and to get the expences 
moderated. Ttaque cum eo deducta res eſſet, ut utri que 
moriendum foret, conſcia tantum Tag Five matre con- 
cubitum confarreant, atque fic honeſto nomine nefandum 


erimen velant. Verum ne fic quidem, quin ferro cadant, 


 effugient ; nifi Deus aliquis eos aſpexerit, id eſt, a ſum- 
mo Pontifice veniam inteſtus inſcriptis impetraverint 3 ut 
furtivum dedecus profeſſo matrimonio diluatur. Ad hanc 


rem wvelim omnes ingenii tui nervos intendas, utariſque 
gratia ac auctoritate Laſcaris, Phedri, Citrariique, & 


onmium denique amicorum; ut exleges has nuptias, ad 
evitandum paratæ cedis periculum, Pontifex privilegio 
juſtas rataſque faciat, indifta pra copiarum facultate 
mulata. Acceſſit hoc enim meis @rumnis, ut opes ne tantæ 
altem ſint, que poſſint impendia ſuſtinere. Quas ob res 
abs te primum peto, ſuppliciterque (fi RY oro, omni 
ſtudio ut cures impetrandam ( quam dixi ) veniam. De- 
inde ut quam minimum poteris impendas (10). He com- 
plains thar his other misfortunes are accompanied with 
this, that he is too poor to bear the expence of this 
affair. He therefore does moſt earneſtly intreat his 
brother-in-law Chalcondylas, to omit no means neceſ- 
ſary for obtaining a diſpenſation at the loweſt rate poſ- 
fible. He was anſwered, that the diſpenſation was 
ranted, and that he muſt haſten to Rome for the pro- 
ſſorſnip, which the Pope had given him worth two 
hundred ducats a year; that he muſt not forget to 
bring the money at which the diſpenſation was rated, 
and that perhaps when he comes, his friends would 
| manage ſo as to get him exempted from ſo great an 
(11) Ex Epiſtola expence (11). 

Bafilii Chalcon- Perhaps it may be aſked, how Parrhaſius came to 
| — 1 pe rha- inquire * much the diſpenſation would coſt; for 
1 tic. Pak. he might have known it by the book of rates of the 
| Apoſtolic Chancery. But you muſt obſerve that be- 
ſides what is ſet down in that book, they muſt always 

(12) Et præterea compound with the Datary (12). | 
componendum [Di 1 ſhall relate ſome other particulars in critizing 
lemper eſt cum ib Moreri.] I. He ſhould not have faid, that 
_—_— Taxa Parrhaſius being driven out of Milan, and troubled 
Edit. #--. 3 + avith the Gout, retired to Coſenza ; for upon his going 
out of Milan, he went to Vicenza to teach the Belles 
Lettres there. The war made him go from thence, 
and then he retired to his own country, and aſter- 
wards was Profeſſor at Rome. There it was, if we 
believe Paul Jovius, that he was ſo afflicted with 
the Gout, that it forced him to go from thence to 
Coſenza. * In Urbem venit ; ſed tanti ſuggeſtus ho- 


(10) Ib. pag. 
437. 138. 


© nore diu perfrui non potuit, articulari morbo mem- 

bra omnia ſæviſſimè deformante, unde ei maturatus 

in patriam reditus cum vitæ exitu contigit (13), - - - (13) Paul, Jo: 

He came to Rome; but could not long enjoy the honor vius, in Elog, 
of that profeſſorſhip 3 for being grievouſly tormented with . xvii, 


c 
© the Gout in all his limbs, he returned ſoon to his own Pag. 271. 
c 


country and there died.” Parrhaſius in the oration 
which I have cited, and which he delivered at Rome, 
informs us, that, in the preceding year, he had been 
more tormented with the Gout than ever; he does not 
ſay, that this inſpired him with the thought of return- 
ing to his own country. Quum ſolito gravius arti- 
* culari morbo torquerer anno ſuperiori, tuo hortatu 
T. Phædre, incredibiles omnium membrorum cruci- 
5 atus animi vigore ſuperavi: quumque mea magis in- 
* tereſſet ex hoc ergaſtulo tetroque carcere primo quo- 
que tempore emitti, in tuam gratiam pene revixi 3 
© (14). - - - When I was more than uſually aſflicted with (14) Parthafivs, 
* the Gout the laſt year, I reſolutely overcame, by your ubi ſupra, citat. 
* exhortations, O Phædrus, incredible pains in all my (5), Page 143. 
limbs: and tho it would have been more for my be- 
© nefit-to be releaſed from this flawery and horrible pri- 
© ſon, yet for your ſake I recovered.” I do not mention 
this to call in queſtion what Paul Jovius ſays, for 1 
know very wellthat the pains of the Gout, and poverty, 
conſtrained Parrhaſius to retire from Rome. Ihe 5 K 
rable condition to which he was reduced is contained in 
theſe words of Valerianus. Is dum aſſiduis vigiliis, 
& longæ lectionis laboribus maceratur, in eam incidit 
articularis morbi truculentiam, ut per annos aliquot 
nil præter linguam in univerſo corpore haberet inco- 
lumem, ſiderato prope modum utroque crure, ut nul- 
lis pedum officiis uti poſſet, lacertiſque præ dolore, 
* & contractione redditis inutilibus, magna inſuper ino- 
pia, & egeſtate oppreſſus, rerum demum omnium 
« deſperatione ductus, relicta Roma in Calabriam cùm 
* ſeceſliſlet, in febrim fubito incidit, qua diu vexatus, _ 
miſerabilique eo cruciatu ſuperatus expiravit (15). 58 Pierivs Va- 
x . p nus, de Lit- 
- - - = Whilſt he conſumed away with continual watch- teratorum Inſel- 
ings and the fatigue of long lectures, he was ſeized citate, lib. i, 
with ſuch a violent fit of the Gout, that for ſome years Pag. n. 25. 
he had not one part in his whole body found and ell, | 
except his tongue: both his legs being almoſt blaſted, ſo (1b) ”=” Bar- 
that he could not ſtir a foot, and his arms with pain qe an... 
and contraction of the ſineaus rendered uſeleſs. Moreover, ſitu Calabriæ, 
« being diſtreſſed with great want and poverty, and de- pag. 1050, d- 
© ſpairing 4 every thing, he left Rome and retired tante Nicodemo, 
into Calabria, where he quickly fell ill of a Fewer, - ſupra, Page 
* evith which he awas long afflicted, and at laſt being 
ent with miſerable pains he died.” Note, that Mo- (15) Conſult Bar- 
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reri was ſo far from filling up the chaſm which Paul thius, ubi ſupra, 


Jovius had left that he made it greater. II. It is falſe Pag. 1007+ 
that Parrhaſius publiſhed only two books, if we ſup- ; 

poſe, as Moreri does, that he publiſhed ſome commen- (18) _ 
taries upon Claudian, and upon Ovid's Poem in Thin; Nabblet. 

for he publiſhed ſome fragments of antiquity, when he 112. 

was profeſſor at Milan. This Aldus Manutius (16) re- 

lates in the fourth book of his grammar. It is a lit- (19) Nicodemo; 
tle ſtrange that we cannot know by the large additions  fupra, P. 87. 
of Nicodemo to the Bibliotheca Napoletana of Nicolo Wia 
Toppi, what works Parrhaſius publiſhed. Nay, we I 

do not find plainly there, that he publiſhed a com- (z 7) Joins, uti 
mentary upon Claudian (17). All the editions which fupra; cap. 
Nicodemo mentions of the works of this critic, are cæxxvli, pag. 
poſthumous. That which we find ſometimes clearly 271. 
mentioned is, that one part of Parrhaſius's works, was 8 
publiſhed by the care of others. Bernardin Martira- 2 * 1% 
nus publiſhed the commentary on Horace's Art of Poe- hag: 6 3, 64, + 
try: the title of the book ſet down by Nicolo Toppi, pud Nicodemum, 
(18), informs us of this in expreſs terms, and yet this ub ſupra, 5. 88. 
author ſays that Parrhaſius publiſhed it. Nicodemo, , ist- 
takes notice of that fault (19). III. It is not at all (23, 2 
probable, that Parrhaſius publiſhed a commentary up- Gafticis Tom. it, 
on the Ibis of Ovid; we do not ſee any body that pag. 182, apud 
pretends to have ſeen this commentary, and therefore eumd. ibid. Paß. 
Nicodemo (20) regards as a falſhood what Paul Jovius 87. 

ſays, Edidit Commentarios in . . . . Naſonis bin (21). De Antiquis 
John Matthew 'Toſcanus (22), Gaddi, (23), Barri (24). . Ca- 
Moreri, and ſeveral others, follow Paul ſovius in this. labriæ, 45d 
Another reaſon which perſuades me that they are mi- end. ibid. Fab. 
ſtaken is this, that Mr Boiſſieu having ſearched care- 88. 

fully for all the authors that wrote upon this poem of 


5 4 & 1 ſius 
Ovid, makes no mention of this commentary of Par- (5 2 


Salyagnius Boel- 


rhaſius, although he gives a long liſt of other com- gus, Comment. 


mentators (25). So far is he from that, that he in Ibin, 243: 2“ 
reckons Parrhaſius to be only one of thoſe critics, who 3. 


de Antiquitate & 


Napolet. Pag. 


pP ART H E N A i. mm 


occafionally corrected ſome paſſages of Ovid. Note; 
. that Parrhaſius wrote a great number of books, and 


that the ou part of them were never printed. 
Conſult the additions of Nicodemo. ad 


PARTHENAT, a city of Poitou under the juriſdiction of the preſidial of Poi- 
tiers. It was often taken and retaken during the wars about religion in the XV Ith 


century (S2). The Proteſtants retired thither 


on the day of the battel of Moncontour (a); (% The third of 


but becauſe they thought they could not maintain it, they abandoned it at the _ C159. 


proach of the troops of the duke of Anjou. 


They had taken it in the preceding year; 


and alſo cauſed Malo to be hanged who commanded in the caſtle (HD). The reaſon of Erde True and | 
this rigour was, becauſe he had the boldneſs to defend himſelf againſt an army. The S che Troubles, 


of the Troubles, 


Hiſtory of the Sieur d'Aubigne informs us, that they miſcarried more than once in the %,, Pag. 
deſign of ſurprizing that place in the year 1588, They have been there in great num- 7 
bers ſince the edict of Nantes, as we may judge from the ill-grounded complaint of the 
clergy of France [A], and the anſwer which Mr Drelincourt made to this complaint ee 


lant, for Feorua- 


in 1656. The lords of Parthenai are honorary ſecular canons of St Martin of Tours (c). Y 1693, Pa. 
We muſt not forget, that Parthenai is the capital city of the little country of Gaſtine, 


and of the duchy of Meilleraye (d). 


(A) Du Val's 


The lordſhip of Parthenai was re-united to the crown in 1422, by the death of John Pans of 


PArcheveque [B]. 


France, Pag. 
79 144. 


[ ($4) This city belonged in 1 to Francis, earl of Dunois, who adhered to the duke of Orleans. On 
the twenty eighth of March the fame year, king Charles VIII, who made war againſt this duke and the 
people of Bretagne; took Parthenai, and demoliſhed it's walls. See Lobineau, Hiſt. de Bretagne, Tom. I. 


pag. 765, and 768. Rabelais, book i. chap. v. 
Carr.) | Eby | | 


[4] The illgrounded complaint of the clergy of France.] 

| 14 you ſhould believe that I 4 ab this epi- 
tthet out of a prejudice for a party, I ſhall compare 
the complaint and the anſwer together. The archbi- 
ſhop of Sens, who ſpoke in the name of the whole 
_ clergy, expreſſed himſelf after this manner. In the 
city of Partenai, Sir, the piety of the Catholics was 

© forced the laſt ſummer, to yield to the violence of 

«© the enemies of this holy myſtery ; who, by an af- 
fectation altogether irreligious, took upon them to 
make a funeral paſs by at the ſame inftant with the 
© proceſſion, which is made to honour, according to 
the laws of the church, a ſacrament, which is 
© the center of our religion. They diſturbed the whole 

_ © courſe of this holy ceremony, by a rencounter ma- 
_ © liciouſly concerted ; and the Catholics who have a 
mind to ſignalize themſelves by their modeſty, at 
© the ſame time that their wicked brethren endeavour 
to make themſelves conſiderable for their inſolence, 
< were forced. to give place to the multitude of theſe 

« profane and impious men, and to return into the 

© church with ſorrow and ſadneſs in their countenance 
© . . . Was there ever, Sir, ſuch a boldneſs, and can 
«* your majeſty ſuffer in your kingdom, ſo outrage- 

© ous an injury againſt the honour of the Son of God. 
No, Sir, we cannot believe it, and we ought to be 
* perſuaded that you will revenge, as we pray you 


| themen aaa * to do, the quarrel of the living God (1). It will 


of the Clergy of be ſufficient to relate the ſubſtance of the anſwer : viz. 
France, in 1656, that on the ſecond ſunday of April there was brought to 
Os 0 Partenai, from a place two leagues off, the body of a 
gentleman, to be buried after the ſecond ſermon : that 
when the whole company was going to bury the bo- 
dy, they perceived by ſome tapeſtry near the citadel, 
that a proceſſion was to paſs that way; that they 
ſtopped ſhort, but having no other paſſage to go to 
the burying-place which is near the caſtle, it was 
thought convenient to ſend with all poſſible reſpect to 
the pariſh of the Holy Croſs, from whence the pro- 
ceſhon was to come, to know of the canons, whether 
they would have the people that attended the fune- 
ral to ſtop, until the proceſſion was gone by; or if 


PART HE NAI, a family. It continued a long time in ſplendor. The laſt male 


7 


of that illuſtrious houſe, was John de Parthenai- l Archeveque, lord of Soubiſe (a), who (a) See his arti- 


ſpeaks of this demolition of Parthenai. REM. 


their proceſſion was not yet ready to depart, whether 
they thought fit that the funeral ſhould go on; that 
they anſwered, that they might finiſh the burial, and 
that the proceſſion would not depart ſo ſoon; and 
that in effect it did not ſet out from the place, till 
half an hour after the whole funeral was paſſed ; that 
to ſhew- an entire deference, the Reformed remained 
in the burying-piace till the whole proceſſion was fi- 
niſhed, and all the hangings were taken down; and that 
therefore it could not be truly ſaid, that it returned with 
great trouble and ſorrow, for having met the funeral, ſince 
it was not come forth, and did not come forth till a long 
time after the funeral was paſſed ; that for many days af- 
ter there was nota word heard of this affair, but at laſt the 
bailif of Partenai, being a violent man, and heated 
by ſome turbulent perſons, applied to Mr Filleau, the 
king's advocate at Poitiers, who gloried in perſecut- 5 
ing the Proteſtants upon all occaſions; that many of ( . the rn 
the conſiſtory of Partenai, were ſummoned to the tant of Paris to 
preſidial at Poitiers, to be there fined for having di- one of his friends 
ſturbed the proceſſion; but Mr de la Meilleray ſtopped in the country, 
the courſe of this unjuſt proſecution, and even thoſe upon the Re- 
who had commenced it were aſhamed of it, inſomuch ogra - 9— 
that the thing ended there (2). 1 have kept to the ex- 133, Ge, Kali. 
reſſions of the author. | in 80, Mr 
Would they have anſwered with ſuch confidence, Drelincourt, @ 
if the thing had not been certain? here is then an fer of Paris | 
error in matter of fact, which falls under our cogni- „„ n., f 
zance. We leave to the reader, the trouble of refle&- 5 
ing upon the horrible ſtorms which a vehement Ora- (z) See the Criti- | 
tor is capable of exciting for nothing (3). g cal Anfwer to 
[LB] This lordfhip' was re- united to the crown by the range Fx 
death of Fobn Þ Archeveque.) He had fold this lord- Fifory of mate 
ſhip to the duke of Berry, reſerving the profits of it i, pag. æciii, 
while he lived. . . He had no children, and for this Cc, of the third | 
reaſon in the year of his above-mentioned deceaſe, dition. 
Meſſire James de Harcourt, who had married his niece, a | 
had a mind to turn him out of the ſaid lordſhip and (4) 22 3 
caſtle of Partenai, but he was hindred by the inhabi- Aut zin, Pact 
. k quitain, Far 
tants, who defended themſelves and killed the ſaid , ch. vii, fel. 


de Harcourt (0. m. 137. 


» 


— 


left but one daughter, viz. Catherine de Parthenai, mother of the duke of Rohan, gene- de vnde-ube 


ral of the Huguenot armies in France under the reign of Lewis the XIIIth. I ſhall give 


word SOUBJSE. 


an article below for this lady. Some think, that the lords of Parthenai took the firname 

of PArcheveque, becauſe they were deſcended from an archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. Some 

think that this archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was Joſſelin de Parthenai, who died in 1086, 

and that William de Parthenai, who took the ſirname of l' Archeveque, about the year (2) Du Chewe, 


1100, was his ſon. Others (b) refer this 
Bourdeaux, predeceſſor to Joſſelin; but as 
I 


original to one Archambald archbiliqp of ae A. 


this Archambald having been depoſed, be- lain Chartier. 
| came. 


1 * 
A 
- 
is : ; 
1 3 
n 0 1 e 2 . 


Wu 
* 
ws 
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feceris id ejus 


480 


PARTHENAL 


came lord of St Maixent, and there is not found any perſon of that name, nor any lord 


of St Maixent in the family of Parthenai, this opinion is not very probable. The 


eldeſt branch of Parthenai, with all its eſtate, fell into the houſe of Melun Tancar- 


. © Soubiſe were parted from the ſtock about the year 1330, when Guy PArcheveque, 


(e) Le Labou- 

reur, Addit. to 
the Memoirs of 
Caſtelnau, Tom. 


1, pag. 805. 


(a) Non modo in 
Latinis literis 


quibus ab ipſis 


incunabilis navi- 


ter operam dediſ- 


ti, ſed in Græcis 


quoque ita profe- 
ciſti ut Græcos 


autores intrepide 


evolvas. Gyral- 
dus, Epiſt. De- 
dicat. Dialog. ii, 
Hiſtor. Poet, 


(5) Quid nunc 
memorem qualis 
fs in dignoſcendis 
& modulandis 
carminibus, quali 
venuſtate canas 
& gratia? Quan- 
tum denique in 
omni Muſica pro- 


diſciplinz periti 


prædicant. 16, 


© ville, from whence is deſcended, by alliance, that of Longueville; and the lords of 


« youngeſt brother of John Sire de Parthenai was lord of Soubiſe. It was always 
thought with great probability, that thoſe of Parthenai were of Lezignem, whoſe arms 
they bore, rebated, upon the account of their being the younger branch, with a band 


fince that time we have the ſucceſſion of them, till John PArcheyeque lord of Sou- 
biſe (c)*, grand-father by the mother's fide to the duke of Rohan. It is obſerved in 
the life of this duke, printed in 1667, that his mother was the principal heireſs of the 


houſe of Luſignan. 4 


a MA aA „ 


PA RTHENAI (Ax NE DE) the wife of Antony de Pons, count de Marennes, 
and daughter of John de Parthenai- l' Archevéque, and of Michelle de Saubonne [4], 
was a lady of great wit and learning. She was one of the principal ornaments of the 


court of Renata of France, the daughter of Lewis the XIIth, and ducheſs of Ferrara; 


and it is very well known, there were few courts in the world ſo polite as that was. 
Anne de Parthenai did not only ſtudy the Latin, but with ſuch application undertook 


the ſtudy of the Greek tongue; that ſhe could with eaſe underſtand Greek books (a). 


Nay, her curioſity prompted her to read even books of Theology : and ſhe was a 


* 


of Gules; but they muſt have been deſcended from thence before the year 1000, for 


great proficient in holy writ, and took a great delight in reaſoning almoſt every day 


upon ſuch ſubjects with Divines. 
they beſtowed a thouſand praiſes upon her, and did not forget to ſay that ſhe ſung di- 
vinely, and that ſhe underſtood all forts of Muſic in perfection (5). See the epiſtle de- 
dicatory which J have cited (c). The intereſt ſhe had with the ducheſs of Ferrara, and 
the knowledge of Theology where with ſhe was furniſhed, will doubtleſs render her 
ſuſpected of Calviniſm to the Catholics who ſhall read this. But becauſe I would not 
have them to remain in bare ſuſpicions, I ſha!) cite to them an author who will con- 
vince them, that ſhe was a good Huguenot [B], and a worthy ſiſter of Soubiſe, who 
was one of the pillars of the party. Her huſband was obliged to leave the court of 


1 
* 


Ferrara [C]. 
41 Of Michelle de Saubonne.) She was a lady of 


Bretagne, who had been one of the ladies of honour 


to queen Anne of Bretagne. She was married by the 


favour of that queen in the year 1507 to John VAr- 


(1) See the Notes 

upon the Letters 

* Rabelais, pag. 
5. 


(2) That is to 
ſay, the duke of 
Ferrara. | 


cheveque, the fifth of the name, lord of Soubiſe, head 
of the houſe of Parthenai The ſame queen choſe 
her for the governeſs of Renata of France her daugh- 
ter, ducheſs of Ferrara (1). There is in the third 
letter of Rabelais ſomething that concerns that gover- 
neſs. * Monſieur de Limoges, who was at Ferrara, 
* embaſſador for the king, — that the ſaid duke 
(a2), without giving him notice of his deſign, was re- 
tired to the emperor, is returned into France. There 


© is danger leſt madam Renata ſhould be troubled for it. 


© 'The faid duke has taken from her Madam de Sou- 
© biſe, her governeſs, and will have her to be ſerved 
© by Italian women, which is no good fign.) This let- 
ter was Written in the year 1536. | Ts 
[B] 1 Hall cite an author aubo will convince them 
that ſhe wwas a good Huguenot.) As to the city of 
Pons, the lord of the place, while the lady Anne 
de Parthenai his firſt wife, and ſiſter to the lord of 


© Soubile, lived, was a lover of virtue and truth, and 


3) Theodorus 
za, Hiſt. Ec- 


clefaft. Tom. i, 


4b. ii, Pag. 201, 


(and not 199, as 


is ſet down in 
the book) at the 
year I 559. 


improved ſo much in the knowledge of holy Scrip- 
© ture, that there was hardly a man of the robe equal to 
* him for ſo much zeal ; for he himſelf took much pains 
© to teach his poor ſubjects, of whom he edified many, as 
well officers as others in his city of Pons. But 
immediately after the diſeaſe of that good and vir- 
© tuous lady, God ſo took away his underſtanding, 
© that at his ſecond marriage, he eſpouſed one of the 
« moſt defamed ladies of France, wiz. Mary de Mon- 
* chenu, called the lady de Maſſy; and then Gop 
* deprived him of the remainder of his ſenſe and 
judgment, inſomuch that without any occaſion what- 
© ſoever, he became from that time, in an inſtant, an 
enemy and perſecutor of the truth, which he had 
« ſo well known and ſo much promoted (3). To 


PARTHENAI (CaTHarIng pe) 


K YE a," 


confirm what Theodore Beza ſays, concerning the af. 


cendant of the virtuous Anne de Parthenai over her 


huſband, I will quote a paſſage of Gregory Gyral- 
dus, wherein he teſtifies that 2 lady, and the count 
de Marennes, her huſband, followed the ſame ſtudies 
with the ſame ſucceſs. © Quid porro dicam qua cha- 
* ritate & amore, ac potius pietate proſequaris illuſtrem 


virum tuum, jure tuum, ut qui eiſdem quibus tu 


« ſtudiis & virtutibus poſt militares artes ſit ornatiſ- 
„ fimus (4) ? - - - What need I tell, wwith what a fection 


The authors of that time, did not ſpare their elogies ; 


(c) See alh Cle- 
ment Marot, in 
his Epiſtle loft at 


play againſt Ma- 


dam de Pons, 

pag. 206, Ee. 
of th: Hague edis 
tion 1700, 


(4) Oyrald. E- 


* and love, rather piety, you behave towards 71 illu- piſt. Dedicat. 
i 


« ftrious huſband, juſtly your s, for befides his ſkill 


© are?” This count was firſt gentleman of the cham- 
ber to the duke of Ferrara ; and Gyraldus dedicated 
to him the fourth Dialogue of his Hiſtory of Poets. 
[C] Her huſband was obliged to leave the court of Fer- 
rara.] It is of him doubtleſs, that theſe words of one 


in war, Dialog I, Hife 
© he is adorned with the ſame ſtudies and virtues as you tor. Foctarums 


of our Hiſtorians are to be underſtood (5). If the (5) The preſident 


king of France thought, that there was juſt cauſe for 
* expelling Monſieur de Pons from Ferrara, becauſe 
he ſaid he was of as good a houſe as thoſe of Aeſt (6), 
it being unreaſonable that he who lived by the bread 


de la Place, of 
the State of Re- 
ligion, lib. ii, 


fol. 63. 


of the ducheſs of Ferrara, and ſubſiſted by her wages, (6) It ſhould bs 


as that of Aeſt; is it not as inſupportable, that thoſe 
of the houſe of Guiſe, who are grown great and fat 
only with the ſubſtance and fatneſs of the houſe of 
France, ſhould offer to compare themſelves with the 
the princes of the {aid houſe ? It is great imprudence 
in thoſe who ſerve others to compare themſelves to 
them. If they excel them in nobleneſs of blood, they 
ſhould ſeem to know nothing of the matter. And this 


| © ſhould make ſuch a compariſon, although the afore- El. 
© ſaid deceaſed king held the houſe of Pons, as antient 


is more eſpecially neceſſary as to ſovereigns; their 


tions 


the daughter and heireſs of John de Par- 


: thenai-PArchev&que, lord of Soubiſe, niece of the above mentioned Anne, was mar- 


ried in the year 1568 to the baron du Pont, and afterwards in 1575 to Renatus de Rohan, 


the 


relations ought to forget that they are their rela- 


40 T 
lx. 


.) H 


grande 


Pag. 1 


(2) It! 
to be 
let du 


(x) Hit 
Charles 


wm, init 


flit. 


MY 


(a) Thuan. lib. 


Izi , 


PART HE NAI. 


48 a 


the ſecond of the name (a) ; whoſe widow ſhe remained in the year 1585 (5) z and then (3) Father Anz 
ſhe thought of nothing but of giving a good education to her children; and her pains beime, and Mo- | 
had all the ſucceſs ſhe could promiſe herſelf; for the eldeſt of her ſons was the famous re br. 


ſeriber, ſay 


duke of Rohan, who ſupported the Reformed party in France with ſo much vigour du- 256. 1 have 


ring the civil wars, under the reign of Lewis XIII. 


] & 


thor of the Life 
Soubiſe. She had three daughters: Henrietta, who died in 1624, and was never mar- ef che duke of | 
ried. Catherine, who married a duke of Deux-ponts (c), and who made this fine an- 


ſwer to Henry the IVth, her admirer ; 1 am too poor to be your wife, and of too good @ ( In the year | 


family to be your miſtreſs (d); and Anne, who was never married, and furvived all her bro- in ch. — 


in the year 


thers and ſiſters, and rendered her ſelf illuſtrious for her piety and learning. It will be 1607. 


ſufficiently underſtood, that I mean the famous ANNE DE ROHAN (e), who endured 


with ſo much conſtancy all the inconveniences of the ſiege of Rochelle. The courage Ae 


e ſervations upon 


of her mother was yet more wonderful, who notwithſtanding her old age, bore with Af Amous of 
a prodigious reſolution the neceſſity to which ſhe was reduced, of living for the ſpace of the Key. 


three months upon horſe-fleſh, and four ounces of bread a day, 


And notwithſtanding ) 8er the at 


this miſerable condition, ſhe wrote to her ſon, that he ſhould continue as he had begun; de of her. 
and that the conſideration of the extremities to which ſhe was reduced, ſhould not make 


him abate any thing to the prejudice of his party whatever ſhe ſhould ſuffer (F). She and her (f) Hit. of the 
daughter refuſed to be included in the capitulation, and were made priſoners of war, Pulte of Rohan, 


They were carried to the caſtle of Niort, November 2d, 1628 (g). Some lay, 


de Parthenai was then ninety- one years of age [A], but others allow her to be but ſeventy. . 
La Croix du Maine informs me, that ſhe underſtood Poetry very well [B]. 


4 Hag. 99, of the 
that Catharine Hellaxd Edit. 


I muſt ( g) Mercure 


not forget the troubleſome ſuit about Impotency, which her firſt huſband had upon his Fangeife, Jer. 


hands [C]. If what a learned man has ſaid be true, that Madam de Parthenai, lady of N 


[A] Then ninety-one years of age.) Father Anſelme was 
of that opinion, for in giving us the poſterity of Peter 
de Rohan, called the Marſhal de Gie, he ſets in the 


margin over againſt our Renatus de Rohan II of that 


(1) Hiſtoire des 


grande Offic. 


pag. 153. 


2 It is thought 
to be Mr Fauve- 
let du Toc. 


name, that Catherine de Parthenai his wife died at Parte 
in Poitou, October 26, 1631, aged ninety-four years (1). 
Moreri ſays the ſame thing, except that inſtead of 
Pare he has put Parc. But the author of the Hiſtory 
of the duke of Rohan (2), obſerves, ſpeaking of the 
ſiege of Rochelle, and of the famine ſhe endured there, 
that ſhe was ſeventy years old. This was not a 
place to leſſen the number of her years, and he that 
would have flattered her, ſhould rather have added to, 


than taken from them. Neverthelets it is very pro- 


bable, that this author made her younger than ſhe 
was, for, in the year 1574, a tragedy was acting of 


her compoſing. It is rare to ſee women of ſixteen 


(3) Hiſtory of 


_ Charles IX, ib. 


wm, init. 


(4) D' Aubigne, 


om, t, Pag. 


iſt, of Charles 
» 1b. vii. 


(65) La Oroix du 

Pane Bibioth, 
Neg 

. 14k. 


years of age write tragedies; and when this happens, 
a la Croix du Maine would not be ignorant of it, nor 
conceal it. I inſiſt leſs upon the Impotency, whether 


true or falſe of the baron du Pont, which occaſioned a 


law-ſuit in 1572. A young woman is more capable 
of bearing children at fourteen years, than of writing 
tragedies at ſixteen. But what Varillas obſerves would 
not be a proof to be rejected. He ſays (3), that in 


1562, The wiſcount de Rohan led the troops of Langue- 
doc and Dauphine, which he had raiſed at the follicita- 


tion of Soubiſe, who had promiſed him in marriage his only 
daughter, Can a man that is old enough to raiſe 
and command troops, rely upon the marriage of a 
girl of four years of age? But that which follows 
would make the argument much ſtronger. In the year 
1567, this only daughter was married to the baron du 


Pont, for we find among the lords, who went to join 


the admiral after the battle of St Denys, one Soubile, 
who was no other than this baron (4). I ſay, it would 
make the argument ſtronger, and not that zt is io ; for 


is, I give more credit to a letter I have received, which 


ſays, that the heireſs of Soubiſe was married to the 
baron du Pont in 1568, than to the exactneſs of Hiſto- 


rians about ſuch niceties. This is certain, that the 


good Father Anſelme was miſtaken ; for the marriage 
of John de Parthenai with Antoinette Bouchard of 
Aubeterre, father and mother to the lady of whom 
we now ſpeak, was celebrated May the third, 1553. 
She was born therefore at the ſooneſt in 1554, and 
could not be above ſeventy- ſeven years of age, when 
the died in 1631. On the other fide, ſince ſhe was 
married in 1568, ſhe muſt have been more than ſeventy 


years old at the fiege of Rochelle. 


LB] La Croix du Main informs me, ſhe underflood 
Poetry wery well.) This lady, fays he (5), is much to be 
eee med for the excellency and greatneſs of her wit, of 
which her writings are a ſufficient proof, ' without any 


Soubiſe 


Holhfernes, which was publicly acted at Rochelle in the 
year 1574, or thereabouts ; it is not yet printed. She 
has writ ſeveral elegies or complaints upon the death of 
baron du Pont, her firſt huſband, and alſo upon the admi- 
ral, and other great lords and illuſtrious perſons. She has 
tranſlated the Precepts of Iſocrates to Demonicus, not yet 
printed. She is in great repute, continues he, this year 
1584. J am ignorant of her other writings, becauſe 1 

have not the happineſs to know her. . 

[C] I muſt not forget the troubleſome ſuit about Impo- 

tency which her firft huſband had upon his hands.) This 

ought not to be placed to the account of our Catherine 

de Parthenai, but to that of her mother. It was not 

the wife that ſued her huſband, it was the mother-in- 

law, who declared againſt her ſon-in-law ; and there- 

fore, tho* none can reaſonably doubt of the ſecret 

confidence between the daughter and the mother, yet 

it muſt be granted, that the reflexion of Boileau (6), (6) Satire VIII. 
does in no wiſe concern the heireſs of Soubile. ver. 143. 


1 


Jamais la Biche en rut n'a pour fait d' impuiſſance 
'Traine du fond des bois un Cerf a l' audience; 
Et jamais Juge entr'eux, ordonnant le congres, 
De ce burleſque mot n'a fali ſes arrets. 


Nor any hind, for impotence at rut, 

Did der the flag into the arches put, 

Where a grave dean the congreſs might ordain, 
And with that burleſque word his ſentence flain. 
| rler. 


If on the one fide it is aſhoniſhing, that when the Pro- 

teſtant ladies diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the refor- 

mation of manners, as well as of doctrines, one of 

the chief of the party (7) ſhould think fit to commence (7) See in the 
a ſuit, which tended ſo little to ediſication; on the remarks of the 
other ſide it ought to be conſidered, that the continual you _ . 
reading of the Bible was then more capable of commu- 8 of ek gan 
nicating certain inclinations ; becauſe then they ſtudied lady. 

with more zeal to imitate the temper of the holy Patri- 

archs, and of their wives, among whom reigned an 

earneſt, but very chaſt, deſire of leaving poſterity be- 

hind them. The lady of Soubiſe, beſides this, might 

have had a motive of zeal upon another account. The 

Proteſtant religion was not yet well ſettled, the utmoſt 

endeavours were uſed to deſtroy it; and therefore it 

was neceſſary to perpetuate, by all due and reaſonable 

ways, thoſe families, which like her's, were the pillars 

of it. But what ſhall we ſay of the curioſity of the 

ladies of the court of France, upon occaſion of this 

affair. Before I relate what Hiſtorians have ſaid of it, | 2g 
I ought to acquaint you, that the ſuit, was ended by ($) Hiſtory of 
the maſſacre on St Bartholomew's-day, wherein the > mg ron 


other teſtimony ; for ſhe has compoſed ſeveral tragedies and ſon-in-law of Soubiſe loſt his life. Let us hear now _ 5 


comedies in French, and a 


VOL. IV. No. CIII. 


276, of the Hol 


mong the reft, the tragedy of 2 (8) : The refiftance 9 
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(b) Baillet, Au- 
thors Diſguiſed, 


Part ih, . , 
& it 7. 


(9) It ſhould be 
QUELLENEC, 
See the article of 
this name, 


He had married the heireſs of Soubiſe, and his wife's 


Soubiſe was ſpoken of, as being an author, before Madam de Roban was known in the world (b), 
ſhe muſt have written ſomething when ſhe was very young [D]. Some have thought, 
that ſhe wrote an apology for Henry the IVth [EZ], which at the bottom was nothing but 


a ſharp ſatire. 


4 Pont-Knellovk (9) was fa lug, that theſe who ow be 


did not yield till after he wwas pierced through like a fieve, 


gave him this teſtimony, that he was more than man in 
a fieht, if he was not man enough in the nuptial-bed. 


mother had commenced a ſuit againft him for Impotency, 
which aas not yet determined. His body was dragged as far 
as the gate of the Louvre, where the pity which it ſhould 
have inſpired, did not l of the court- ladies from 


viedbing him narrowh, to ſee if there appeared any mark 


(10) Thuan. 
lib. lit, pag. m. 


of that dect whereof he was accuſed. Thoſe who un- 
derſtand Latin, may ſee with what noble expreſſions 
Thuanus relates this fact. Eadem calamitas Baudi- 
© neum Acierii fratrem, Pluvialium & Bernium invol- 
vit, crudeliter a militibus regiis occiſos, nec non 
* Carolum Quellevetum Pontium Armoricæ Regulum 
qui Catharinam Parthenzam Joannis Subiſii filiam & 
© hxredem in uxorem duxerat ſed a Parthenææ matre 
* frigiditatem generi cauſſata de diſſolvendo matrimonio 
lite aliquanto ante tempore intentata neque dum fini- 


ta. Itaque cum corpora eorum ſicuti a percuſſoribus 


ſinguli occidebantur ante arcem Regiſque Reginæ ac 
© totius aulici comitatus conſpectum abjicerentur, fre- 
quentes è gynæceo Fœminæ, nequaquam crudeli ſpe- 
Ctaculo eas abſterrente, curioſis oculis nudorum cor- 
« pora inverecunde intuebantur, & in Pontio præcipue 
aciem defigebant, fi qua ratione frigiditatis illius cauſ- 
ſam aut notas perrimari poſſent (10). - - Baudin 
the brother of Acier, Pluvial and Berni were involved 


in the ſame calamity, and alſo Charles Quelleu du Pont, 


a lord f Bretagne, who had married Catherine Parthe- 
* nai, the daughter and heireſs of Fohn of Soubiſe 3 but 
* ſome time before, an action had been entered againſt 
him for Impotency, by the mother of Parthenai, in order 
© to obtain @ divorce, which vas not yet determined. And 
« avhen the bodies, according as each was maſſacred, 


C avere thrown down before the caſtle in view of the 


« king, queen, and all the court, many of the ladies came 


© out of their apartment, not a bit ſhocked at this cruel 


© ſpectacle, and with great curiofity, and immodeſiy, looked 
© upon the naked bodies, and particularly they fixed their 
« eyes on du Pont, to ſee if they could by any means find 
© out the cauſe and marks of his Impetency.” It ſeems 
at firſt ſight that d' Aubigne was guilty of a miſtake, 


zs if he had ſaid of Soubiſe what he ſhould have ſaid 


only of his ſon-in-law. Berni and Soubiſe were dragged 


dead, and placed before the Louvre, and expoſed to the 
view of the ladies, who looked upon the latter, to know 


 ewhether he was incapable of marriage, becauſe he was 


(a) Fee Voſſius, 
de Hiſtor. Græ- 
cis, lib. ii, cap. 
i, | 


(1) Not over a- 
gainſt it, but by 
itſelf, 


(2) There is a- 
nother edition of 
Baſil 1555, and 
one of Heidel- 
berg 1601, both 
in $v0, 


ſued at law for it. But when we come to know that 
the ſon-in-law had the ſame name with the father-in- 
law, this Hiſtorian can only be blamed for not inſert- 
ing ſome word of diſtinction, as others have done. 


Mezerai would otherwiſe be altogether inexcuſable : 
Who can believe it, ſays he, at pag. 156, of the fifth 
tome of his Chronological N ee of fo many 
valiant men (he had named the great lords maſſacred 
on St Bartholomew's-day, and had not paſſed over in 
ſilence Francis de Quelleye, huſband to the heireſs of 
Soubiſe), act one of them died with fword in hand but 
Guerchi. He is much more in fault in his great hiſtory, 
for he does not only call this huſband Charles de 
Quelleve-Pontivy, which is to confound two perſons 


in one, but he attributes to the wife the proceſs for 


Impotency, which was commenced againſt the baron 
du Pont. This is, in ſome meaſure, to aſperſe her, 
of which Thuanus was not guilty: : for he aſcribes this 
accuſation and proſecution only to the mother-in-law. 
See the article QUELLENEC. | 
IL] She muſt have written ſomething when fhe was 
very young.] For ſhe loſt the name of Mademoiſelle de 
Parthenai in 1568, by her marriage with the baron 
du Pont, and could be then but fourteen years old, 
ſince the marriage of her father and mother was ſo- 


lemnized in May 1553. See the remark LA] towards 


the end. 4 | 

LE] Some have thought that ſhe wrote an apology 
for Henry the IV th.) It was printed as a work of the 
ducheſs of Rohan, in the new editions of the Journal 
of Henry III. See how d' Aubigne ſpeaks of this piece. 
He that would ſee this matter more learnedly de- 
* bated, let him read the Apology for the king, 
written by Mr Cahier, then minifter to Madam. 
The king ſhewed it to me, as being the ſtile of 
* Madam de Rohan. It is a prevaricating Apology, 
* which Roquelaure hearing read, cried out, Oh ! 
* how well the authors of that piece are informed of 
© what we do! Some accuſe la Ruffie of it, becauſe 
after he had diſcourſed of the king's humour, which 
is to puniſh ſervices, and reward offences, he ſays 


+» - A 


ing his temper, if you would have rewards, you 
«* ſhould merit them by worthy actions (11), Whoſo- 
ever compoſed this Apology, was a perſon of wit, 
and I doubt very much whether Peter Vitor Cayet 
was capable of giving ſuch a turn to his railing. 
Mr Varillas did not know who was pointed at in 
this Satire, for ſpeaking of Antony, king of Navarre, 


to thoſe who complain of his majeſty, you ought to 
complain of your ſelves, and not of him, for Know- 


(11) Confefl. 
Cathol. de San- 
cy, beck 1, chap, 


. 


(12) In the ad- 
vertiſement of 


Tom. v, of the 


he ſays (12), that Catherine de Parthenai, mother of Hiſtory of Here. 
the famous duke of Rohan, reproached him, that he neuer 


did good but to thoſe whom he feared. It was not to 
this prince, but to Henry the IVth, his ſon, that this 
reproach was made in the Satire attributed to that 
lady (13). 1 


* 


PARTHENIUS, the author of a book intituled, Tizpi tpwrircr mabnudror, de 
amatoriis Affectionibus, that is, concerning the paſſions of love [A], was of Nicea, and lived 


in the age of Auguſtus, 


It cannot be queſtioned but he lived in that time, ſince his book 


is dedicated to Cornelius Gallus [B]. Several think he ought not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the Poet PARTHENIUS, who having loſt his liberty in the time of the Mi- 
thridatic war, recovered it upon the account of his learning (a). Suidas, who informs 
us of this particular, ſays this Poet lived till the time of Tiberius, and aſcribes to him 


[A] Author of a book, intituled. . . . concerning the 
paffions of love.) It was tranſlated into Latin by Janus 
Cornarius. 'This tranſlation was printed with the 
Greek (1) at Baſil in officina Frobeniana in the year 
1531, in Svo (2). The tranſlator, who practiſed Phy- 
fic, thought he did nothing foreign to his profeſſion in 
tranſlating this work ; for he ſuppoſed that the nar- 
ratives contained in it might ſerve for a remedy to the 
diſtemper of love, which ſometimes ends in madneſs, 
or a conſumption. * And I do not matter, continues 
© he, the cenſure of yulgar Phyſicians, who would be 
* thought to excel in their profeſſion, only becauſe 
they make a figure in the world, and have very little 
learning.“ Mibi ſane ejuſmodi narrationes ac de- 
eie, utiliter adbiberi poſſe videntur, quum in aliis men- 
tium perturbationibus, tum pracipue in morbo quem 7s 
15 2 


divers 


h medici wocant, qui tam graviter ere in- 


cumbit, ut in maniam, aut phthifin & febrem æ ,v 
perducantur. Quæ cauſſa fuit cur ego medicinam profeſ- 


13) See the re- 
mark [NI of 
the article HEN- 


ſus hec edere non erubuerim, nibil veritus wulgi medico- 


corum de me judicium, qui hoc tantum nomine boni med.ci 
videri geſtiunt, quod fint egregie purpurati, & quam mi- 
nimum literarum attigerunt (3). This work contains 
only thirty-fix chapters, all very ſhort. The adven- 


tures related in it are taken from ſome very antient ? 


authors, which are not now extant. It is not in verſe, 
as Moreri has aſſerted (4). 


[B] His book is dedicated to Cornelius Gallus.) The {# 


tranſlator imagined that Parthenius's deſign was to 

comfort Cornelius Gallus, who run mad out of love 

for Lycoris. The new motive for tranſlating and pub- 

liſhing this work, was, that youth which are but 1 
| „ MAGS 


(3) Janus Cor- 
narius, E- 
iſt, Dedicate 
Parthenii. 


4) Mr Le Clere 
has correc ed 
that fault. 


(5) C 


ubi ſu 


(6) 81 
agb 


(7) $ 
de H 
lib, 11 
and | 
the I 


thors 


Steph 
zZanti 


(8) 8 


Tibe! 
Ixx. 


(9) C 


Suete 


(10) 
ſupra 


divers works [C]. This Parthenius is undoubtedly the Tame who taught Virgil Greek; 
and we maſt not confound him with a Parthenius, who was of the iſle of Chios [D], and 
who wrote verſes on his father, Theſtor, one of Homer's poſterity (5). 


much inclined to debauchery, might learn to be chaſt : 
but Cornarius tells us, that this ſort of remedy, in the 
opinion of ſome moroſe critics, is a real poiſon. Hunc 
autem libellum ad Cornelium Gallum poetam ſeripfit, ut 
ſuſpicor, furoris ejus leniendi ac confolandi gratia, in quem 
ex nimio amore Lycoridis amicæ inciderat, ut eft apud 
Vigilium & Tibullum. Qua re poterant ſimili modo ſalu- 
bria exempla hinc peti juwentuti ad libidinem proclivi, ut 
& patienter & conceſſa amare pergeret, nifi pre moroſi- 
tate aut fatuitate potius, multi etiam remedia ac ſaluta- 
ria pharmaca inſtar venenorum prohiberent (5). I do 
no not know why he ventures to make conjectures, 
whilſt the very text of Parthenius tells him the reaſon 
of the dedication. This author ſays, he dedicated his 
collection as a piece that might furniſh out materials 
ſuitable to the poetry of Cornelius Gallus. | 

[C] Suidas aſcribes to him divers works.] 
Some Elegies upon Venus, the Encomium of his wife 
Areta, -and a Poem upon the death of Areta (6). He 


9 Cornarius, 
ubi ſupra. 


(6) Suidus, in 


Habs vos does not give the title of the reſt, when he ſpeaks of 
Parthenius ; but under the word Nec op, he ſays Par- 
thenius of Nicza wrote a book of Metamorphoſes. 

Plutarch and Euſtathius have made mention of that 
bcok. Stephen of Byzantium. has cited ſeveral other 

(>) Sze Voſſius, pieces of Parthenius (7). We read in Suetonius, that 

de Hiſt. Græc. Tiberius, in compoſing Greek verſes, imitated, amongſt 

{ib, ii, cap. i; other Poets, Parthenius, whoſe picture, and works, 

. eee Au- he ordered to be put in the public libraries. Fecit & 

| 2 cited by Greca poemata ¶ Tiberius] imitatus Euphorionem, & 

Stephen of By- Rhianum, & Parthenium : quibus poetis admodum de- 

zantium. 


lectatus, ſcripia eorum & imagines, publicis bibliothecis 

inter weteres & præcipuos auctores dedicavit (8). Caſau- 
bon thinks, the Parthenius ſpoken of there is the ſame 
whoſe book we have ſtill extant de amatoriis affecti- 
bus (9). Voſſius is of the fame opinion (10): but 
Giraldus will have it, that a Parthenius more antient 
is meant, he who was deſcended from Homer. See 

the following remark. fo” „ 

(10) Voſſus, ubi [D] He abe taught Virgil Greek, and we muſt not 

. confound him witha PARTHENIUS, who was of 

| the ifle of Chios.] That a Poet, named Parthenius, 
taught Virgil the Greek language, may be proved by 
this paſſage : Verſus eft Parthenii, quo Grammatico in 
Græcis Virgilius uſus eft : | | 


(8) Sueton. in 
Tiberio, cap. 
læx. | 


(9) Cafaub, in 
Sueton. ibid. 


TA&4UX@. x Nnpe N Ivo MenmepTy. 


(11) Macrob. 
Saturn, Iib. v, 
cap. æviii, Pag. 
m. 412. 


Glauco, & Panopeæ & Inoo Melicerte (11). 


Macrobius had taken this obſervation from Aulus 
Gellius (12) ; but he added to it the circumſtance of 
Virgil's having had Parthenius for his maſter to teach 
him Greek. A groſs fault has crept into the place, 
where Voſſius cites Aulus Gellius (13). There are 
more conſiderable faults in Giraldus. He obſerves 
(14) that there were two Poets of the name of Parthe- 
nius, one of Chios, and the other of Nicæa. He of 


(12) Aulus Gel- 
lius, ib. xii, 
cap. XXV, 


(13) Ex Parthe- 
nio hoc Verbum 
* Verſum) 
a Ma expreſ- | 

ſium 35 ſcended from Homer. Virgil imitated him in certain 
fert. Vai, things, as Macrobius and Aulus Gellius remark. The 
u ſupra, lb. i, Grammarian Probus quotes the work of Parthenius 
TP Op concerning lovers. Plutarch likewiſe relates a ſtory 
(14) Gyratd, de from it. Stephen of Byzantium cites the p-iclus and 
otar. Hift, the Propempticon of the ſame Parthenius. It is to this 
Dial, II, pag, Parthenius that Giraldus refers the paſſage of Sueto- 
75. nius (15). As to Parthenius of Nicæa, this is what 
he ſays of him. It is he who taught Virgil Greek, 
as Macrobius affirms. He wrote a book of Metamor- 
phoſes: he is the elegiac Poet mentioned by Artemi- 
dorus in the IVth book of dreams; he is the author of 
the Archelaid quoted by Hephæſtion, and of the Her- 
cules eited by Stephen of Byzantium, and of the book 
intitled £p@Tx& dedicated to Cornelius Gallus, and 


(15) Cited in 
the remark [CJ]. 


PARTS (James pts) in Latin de partibus, lived in the XVth century, 
Phyſician to the duke of Burgundy, Philip the Good, and afterwards to Charles VII 
king of France (a). Some ſay he was born at Tournay, but others at Paris[4]. 


to a people upon the account of Decentius the brother 


Chios, adds he, was ſirnamed Chaos, and was de- 
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it, pag. 455» 
cited by Probus the Grammarian. 5 | 
One may eaſily ſee that Giraldus miſerably con- 
founds things, and falls into contradictions. I do not 
blame Voſſius, either for not having criticized upon 
him, or for not having quoted him. The nature of 
his work did not neceſſarily engage him to remark 
the faults of another, and he had perhaps found, with- 
out the help of Giraldus, all thoſe matters which he 
might be ſaid to borrow of him. However it be, I 
ſhall obſerve that this learned Italian takes from, and 
gives to the ſame Parthenius the ſame books in the 
ame page. He gives to Parthenius of Chios the trea- 
tiſe de Afectionibus amatoriis, and a little after aſeribes 
it to Parthenius of Nicæa. He proves by Macrobius 
that Virgil imitated the Parthenius of Chios, and pre- 
{ently after quotes Macrobius to prove that Parthenius 
of Nicza taught Virgil Greek. But it is certain, Ma- 
crobius ſpoke only of the ſame Parthenius. Befides, 
Giraldus would be very much puzzled, were he urged 
to tell why he pretends that Parthenius author of the 
Hercules is not the fame as Parthenius author of the 
Propempticon and of the Iphiclus. He did not know 
the title of theſe works but becauſe Stephen of Byzan- 
tium cited them as pieces of Parthenius. This cita- 
tion cannot regulate each of their ſhares, and leads us 
rather to think that they were all done by Parthenius 
of Nicza : he was better known than the other Par- 
thenius's: and therefore we ought to aſcribe to him 
rather than to the others the books, which are cited 
barely under that name. So, we find in Stephen of 
Byzantium the epithet g@xa:vs, Phocenfis, added to | 
the word TIzpJev;6- PARTHENIUs in two places (16). (16) In T;+80, 
This epithet implies, that every where elſe Parthenius, & in Agygrior 
cited ſingly, is different from him of Phocza, and that | | 
if he were different from the Nicæan, the frname of 
his country would have been given him. By the by, © 
it ſeems that Parthenius the Phocean lived at the far- 
theſt in the fourth Century : for Stephen of Byzanti- 


um (17) quotes him under a name, which was given 


17) AguzuTiON 


of Magnentius (18). I ſhall alſo obſerve that Athe- „„ 

' „ (18) Who was 
nzus, quoting a PARTHENIUs who was not the Ni- emperor for ſome 
cæan, does not do it by that name alone, but adds for time, and who 


diftinEtion's fake 6 74 Atoruos (19), that is, the for killed himſelf in 
of Dionyfius, according to Dalechamp, or diſciple of the year 353. 


Dionyſius, according to Voſſius (20). This Parthenius 

was author of a book intituled Tepi Tar Traps Toi; 

ISoertois AZZewl CyTsveivo!, de vocabulis guæſitis a- 

pud hiſtoricos (21). Voſſius believed him to be the diſ- 

ciple of Dionyſus of Alexandria a famous Gramma- (20) Voſſius, de 

rian, who flouriſhed from the time of Nero to that of Hiſt. Græc. lib. 

Trajan. | ey 8 i, cap. i. 

If it be aſked, who is the Parthenius cited by Lu- 

cian, in naming ſome Poets that are diffuſive in their 

accounts of things, I anſwer that Caſaubon thinks it 

is the ſame that dedicated a treatiſe to Cornelius Gal- | 

lus (22), that is, Parthenius the Nicean. "Ounp®- (22) Caſaub. in 
.. IT TonTns av, Ei T0 Ta!T&A0v, Sueton. in Tiber. 

Kai Tov Iciova, rat Tru, Kai TE5s AAALS. ei de cap: læx. 

Hape), N Evgopiol, ) Kannipax® teyes, 

TFogois al ole br T6 Uwp, dy a Tpos 7d xX. 

7% TerTaas yay 5 er Togo av It lora ꝭ A 

ce - - Homerus . . . quamquam eſt poeta, Tan- 

talum, Ixionem, Tityum, alioſque percurrit. At fi 

Parthenius, vel Euphorion, vel Callimachus eadem 

tractaret, quam multis putas verſibus aquam ad labia 

uſque Tantali adduxiſſet, Deinde quam multis idem 

Ixionem volutaſſet (23). - -- Homer . . . tho" a Poet, (23) Lucianus, 

runs through the flories of Tantalus, Ixion, Tityus, and de Conſerib. Hiſ- 

others, in a few lines. But if Parthenius, or Euphorion, toria, Tom. i, 

or Callimachus were to write about them, how many Pag. m. 704 

verſes would they employ to bring the water to the lips of 

Tantalus, or to turn Ixion upon the wheel. 3 


(19) Athen. 1b. 


x1, pag. 467, 
and 501, 


(21) Athen. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 467. 


and was (a) Naudæus, de 
Antiquitate 
Scholæ Medicæ 


He „n pag. 
48. 
Was 


4 Hams ſay he was born at Tournay, but others at retovatus. Riolanus declared for the latter, and has 
Paris.] Mr Mercklin declared for the former of theſe even made uſe of this fact to prove that James Ponceau 
two opinions, See him at page 490 of the Lindenius was a Pariſian, * James des Parts was a native of 


Paris, 


484 


(5) 14. ib, 


(c) Lindenius re- nay (c), and died in this laſt city about the year 1465 (d). | 
novatus, . 49% learned Phyſicians of that age, and wrote ſome books which were highly eſteemed for a bk ee art 

I ſhall take notice hereafter (e), that ſome other Phyſicians have been his Tus, a the n. 
He was the firſt that wrote concerning the purple Fever (). The Bagnio. ** 


(4) Riolan, Re- 
cherches ſur les 
Eſcholes en Me- 


de Montpellier, 


PARTS. PASCAL. 


was canon of the church of Paris (Y, and canon and. treaſurer of the church of Tour- 


long time [B]. 
plagiaries. 


He was one of the moſt 


dicine de Paris & Keepers of Paris intended to aſſaſſinate him, becauſe he adviſed the magiſtrate not to per- (/) $ the te. 


Pag. 197. 


(1) In three large 
volumes. Rio- 
lan, Recherches 
des Eſcholes de 
M edecine, pag 0 
171. | 


(a) Ib, f. 170. 


mit the uſe of baths in time of peſtilence [C]. 


Paris, his works (1) were printed by the care of 
James Ponceau, firſt Phyſician to Charles VIII, be- 
ing returned from Italy, and at the king's expence. 
* Janus Laſcaris, who dedicated the book to James 
© Ponceau, calls him Patriotam, the country-man, of 
James des Parts, & ejuſdem artis profeſſorem, one of 
«© the ſame profeſſion (2). What might induce one 
to think that this Phyſician of Charles VIT was not 
a native of Tournay is, that Swertius, and Valerius 
Andreas Deſſelius, Bibliographers of the Low-Countries, 
make no mention of him, tho' he was ſo capable of 
doing honour to his country. 

[B] He wrote ſome books, which were highly eſteem- 
ed for a long time.] The chief is his commentary on 


Avicenna. It was printed at Lyons at the king's 


(3) See the pre- 


ceding remark. 


(4) Lindenius re- 
novatus, Pag. 
490. Geſner 
puts the year 
1496, Riolanus 
only mentions 
three volumes. 


+ Lib. de claris 


Oratorib. 


(5) Several edi- 
tions of Tacitus 
have cogitatio- 
num. 


4 Epiſt. nuncu- 
pat. comment. 
in Galenum de 
locis affectis. 


charge, and by the care of Janus Laſcaris (3) apud Fo- 
hannem Trechſel in the year 1498 in four volumes in 
folio (4). It was given out, that the Phyſicians of Pa- 
ris concealed this excellent work, that foreigners 
might not enjoy the benefit of it. © Cui (Facobo de 
« Partibus) ii, quemadmodum Tacitus + Cæſari con- 
« cedatis, ut propter magnitudinem cognitionis (5), 

& occupationes rerum, & ſeculi ſui — minus 
eloquentia effecerit, quam divinum ejus ingenium 
poſtulabat, habebitis alioqui virum tam celebrem, 
tam eruditum, tam copioſum, ut non veritus ſit af- 
firmare Johannes Agricola Medicus Germanus 4, 
© majores veſtros, quibus commentum illud ingens & wa- 
« ftum in Auicennam primum obtigerat, centum annos per- 
© petuos apud ſe, clam, & ſecreto continuiſſe, nulliſque 
* nationibus aliis hoc communicari ſuſtinuiſſe, prinſquam 
« ſecula quædam annorum Teerrioueav revoluta ef 
* ſent. Sed quidquid fit de hac hiſtoria, vel potius 
ex ſubducta temporis ratione non ineleganti fabella, 
© hoc loco mihi venit in mentem, quod narratur de 


K KK A 


_ © veteris Romz tam catis, & cautis Juriſconſultis, qui 


J See Pref. & 
Epiſt. nuncupat.) 
ejus Operibus ab 
eodem Laſcaris 
præfixa. 


faſtorum, dierumque ſingulorum rationem penes ſe 
unos eſſe voluerunt, donec inventus eſt quidam ſcriba 
© Cneius Flavius, qui faſtos ipſos populo ediſcendos 
proponeret, ſuorumque magiſtrorum tam arcanam, 
occultamque ſapientiam compilaret, ac pervulgaret : 
«* inventus eft enim tandem Janus Laſcaris è Paleolo- 
* gorum familia Princeps Conſtantinopolitanus, qui 
* hoc univerſz Medicinz Sacrarium, hoc, fi Diis pla- 
cet, tectum & involutum non Eleuſiniarum, ſed Pa- 
«< rifienſis Æſculapii myſterium, ſymmiſtis omnibus, 
omnibus medicis reſeravit, aperuit, communicavit. 
. Of whom (James des Parts) if you ſay, as Ja- 
© citus did of Cæſar, that by reaſon of his vaſt knows- 
« ledge, and the affairs he was taken up with, and the 
* deſtiny of the age he lived in, he effefted leſs by his 
© eloquence than might be expected from his divine genius, 
© you will in other reſpecis have a man ſo famous, jo 
learned, and ſo copious, that Fobhn Agricola, a German 
« Phyſician, made no ſeruple to affirm, That your anceſ- 
tors, who firſt poſſeſſed that large and huge com- 
* mentary on Avicenna, kept it privately among them- 
© ſelves for an hundred years together, and would not 
© ſuffer it to be communicated to other nations, till 
© after the revolution of ſeveral years. But awhatever 
© there be in this ſtory, or rather, 2 the cal. 
« culation of time, this pretty fable, it brings to my mind 
6 


aohat is related of the cunning and wary Lawyers of an- 


cient Rome, who would have the management of the 
Calendar lodged entirely in their hands, till at length 
a certain Notary, Cneius Flavius, who propoſed that the 


mark [q. 


, pope ſhould learn the Calendar by heart, compiled and 
« publiſhed this ſecret and hidden ſcience of their gover- 
* nors: fo, at laſt Fanus Laſearis, a Conſtantinopolitan 
« prince of the family of the Paleologi, has unhcked, laid 
© open, and communicated to all Phyſicians, to all initiated 
in that profeſſion, this repoſitory of univerſal medicine, 
this hidden and dark myſtery, forfooth, not of Ceres, but 
* of the Parifian Aſculapius.” | 

Hoc autem Imperium, quod Jacobus de Partibus 
© ab 1is omnibus, qui illum præceſſerant legitime de- 
© latum obtinuit ; illud idem diverſa ratione Joannes 
© Fernelius omnibus, qui eum ſecuturi ſunt, ita præ- 
© ripuit, ut non ſolum Medicorum ſeculi decimi quin- 


« ti Princeps (6), &c. - - - But this ſuperiority, which (6) Vaude, 4 


James des Parts obtained, and which avas Iawfully Ant'g. Scholz 
© conveyed to him by all thoſe that auent before him, Fohn Medicæ Pariſ, 
* Fernelius contrariauiſe has fo raviſved from all thoſe Pag. 48, & ſe, 
* that fhall come after him, that he is not only the 
prince of Phyficians of the XVth Century, & c.“ It 
was neceſſary to lengthen out this citation, that it 
might ſerve as a proof to the text of this remark. 

Among the other works of James, des Parts men- 
tioned in the Lindenius renovatus, I ſhall only ſet 
down the two following, vis. Summa Alphabetica Mor- 
borum acRemediorum ex Libris Meſuæ excerpta. Inwen- 
tiarium ſeu Colle forium receptorum omniumMedicaminum, 
Confectionum, Pulverum, Pilularum, Emplaſtrorum, Un- 
guentorum, & Oleorum, & aliorum cuivis uſui reſer- 
vandbrum. The edition of the latter neither ſhews 
the time nor the place of the impreſſion (7). | 
[CJ] The Bagnio-heepers of Paris intended to aſſaſſinate novatus, pag, 
him, &c.] The whole paſſage, which I am going to 491. 
cite from Riolanus is curious, and may be ſubſervient 


to this article, and therefore I ſhall give it entire. 


© I cannot bear that Fracaſtorius, a Phyſician, and a 
very learned Italian, ſpeaking of the Purple Fever, 
in his treatiſe 4e Morbis contagigſis, ſhould ſay that 
it was not known in France in the year 1529, when 
Andrew Naugier, ambaſſador of the republic of 
Venice, died at that time of this fever at Blois. I 
can prove, it was deſcribed in the beginning of the 
« XVth Century by Sebaſtianus Montuus in his O- 
« puſcula, and that at the end of the XIVth Cen- 


© tury (8), a Phyſician of Paris, called James de Parts, (3) 1, U te 


* firſt wrote of it very diſtinctly and learnedly, and h Ab. 

© uſed the letting of blood for its cure. It is he who Naud. de Ant q. 

* ſays, that in his time baths and ſtoves were ſo com- eg Win 

mon in Paris, that having adviſed the magiſtrates to PL 

« prohibit them in time of peſtilence, the Bagnio- 8 

* keepers would have aſſaſſinated him, had he not | 

made his eſcape (). | (9) Riolan, ubi 
Riolanus afterwards quotes fix Latin verſes from an ſupra, Pag. 247, 

Italian named Brixianus, who praiſed the city of Paris 218. 

for its baths and floves, in the beginning of the 

XVIth Century; and you will find in Peter Matthieu 

(io), that when the queen made her entry into Paris (10) Matthieu, 

in 1466, four baths were ſet up for her and the ladies Hiſtoire de Louis 

at the houſe of John Dauvet the firſt preſident. Ar. — 

reckons this (11) amongſt the ſenſual pleaſures of 58. PE: 

Lewis XI, uncommon and little known to the kings of © 

France his predeceſſors. He thinks that Prince broughc (11) Ib. 4b. xii, 

the cuſtom of them from Flanders, and cites Philip de pag. 733. 

Comines who placed baths among the corruptions that 

peace had introduced into the Loau- countries. But what 

I have related of James des Parts ſhews they were in 

uſe at Paris before Lewis XI returned from Flanders. 


PASCAL (BLaist) one of the ſublimeſt genius's in the world, was born 5 


Clermont in Auvergne the nineteenth of June, 1623. 


He never had any maſter but 


his father, who was a very learned man [A], an able Mathematician, and preſident of 


the 


[4] His father was a very learned man.) His firname of Paſcal, was the daughter of the Seneſchal of ; 
name was STEPHEN PA$CHAL : He was born in the Auvergne at Clermont (1). Stephen Paſcal guitted the (1) Baillet, Life 
year 1588 at Clermont in Auvergne, of one of the beſt province, after he had reſigned his office of prefident to of Des Cartes, 
families of that province. His father was treaſurer of 
France at Riome, and his mather, aubo bore likewiſe the 

2 


favourable to his deſign of giving a good education to 


Jom. i, Pag · 


one of his brothers, and retired to Paris, as to a plate 332. 


his 


( 7) Lindenivs te- 


He XI, at the be- 


(2) Baill 


(3) Ib. 2 


ad ann. 


cle 
re. 
e- 
(2) Baillzt, ibid. 
(3) Ib. Pag. 331. 
ad ann. 1638. 
de 
eq, 
m- 
339, 340. 
(5) Ibid. pag. 
$32, 
(6) That is, till 
the age of 24. 
years, | 
be 
ta. 
, 
ame 
bi 
17, 
u, 
ouls 
3 
. 
xi, 
(7) Life of pas- 
cal, pag. 12, 
13, 
(F Preface to 
the ZEquilibri 
Life of lac. os 


alſo Madam Pe- 
rier's Life of Mr 
alcal, Pag. 6. 
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his only ſon (a). 


appeared to him evidently true; ſo that 
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This tenderneſs induced him to quit his office, and ſettle at Paris in+(s) He had two 
1631, that he might the more uſefully ſpend his time in the inſtruction of his ſon, who 
from his infancy gave proofs of a very extraordinary capacity; for he deſired to 
© know thte reaſon of every thing... and he could not yield in any point, unleſs it 


daughters, 
whereof one was 
a nun at Port- 
Royal, the other 
was married to 


when good reaſons were not given him, he Mr Perier. 


himſelf would ſearch for better; and when he applied himſelf to any ſubject, he would 
never leave it till he had found out ſomething that could give him ſatisfaction (b).* There 
was reaſon to fear, that with a genius of ſuch a caſt he would turn a free-thinker, and 


() The Life of 
Mr Paſcal by 
Madam Perier, 


yet he was always very far from that fault. He diſtinguiſhed exactly all his life-time Pg. 8. 
the laws of Faith from thoſe of. Reaſon [B]. What is told of the manner how he learned 


the Mathematics, ſeems to be miraculous [C}, as well as the progreſs which he made in 
that ſcience in a very little time [DJ. But that which we are told of his piety and 


his ſon (2). He joined with Mr de Roberval, to an- 
{wer the objeCtions of Des Cartes, againſt a piece of 


Mr de Fermat, de maximis & minimis (3); but he had 
ſcarce any ſhare in the conſequences of this diſpute, 
for he removed from Paris, and retired far from pub- 
lick intercourſe, left his preſence ſhould provoke ſome of* 
fended powers, and move them to do ſomething to the pre- 
judice of his liberty. The diſgrace into which he thought 
he abas fallen, was nothing elſe but the conſequence of 
the diſgrace of one of his intimate friends, who had been 
arreſted and carried to the Baſtile, for ſome diſturbance 
made in the town-houſe. Mr Paſcal being perſwaged 


of the integrity of his friend, had obſerved, that there 


Was more misfortune than crime in his manner of occa- 
froning that diſturbance. He did not only ſpeak in favour 
of his friend, but he vas alſo ſo bold as to take upon 
him the defence of ſeveral perſons unjuſtly treated and 
oppreſſed by ſome intereſted officers. Beſides he had learn- 
ed, that this affair had been related with very odious 
circumſtances to the chancellor Scguier; wherefore the 
fear of having diſpleaſed this prime magiſtrate of the 


| kingdom, made him retire to prevent the effects of his 


reſentment. He continued about a year in this retirement, 
till cardinal de Richelieu being informed of his great me- 


rit, and of the occaſion of his retiring, by the ducheſs of 


Asguiilon, and by the chancellor himſelf, cauſed him to 
return in 1639, and made him in a little time after in- 
tendant of Normandy at Roan (4). He died in 1651 
He was become a friend to Des Cartes. 
[B] He diſtinguiſhed exactiy all his life-time the laæus 
Faith from thaſe of Reaſon.) This we are told in 
is life written by Madam Perier, his ſiſter. He 
had been hitherto,(6) by a peculiar divine protection, 
« preſerved from all the vices of youth, and which is 
« yet more ſtrange in one of his genius and character, 
© he was never inclined to Libertiniſm, as to what con- 


cc7!cerns religion, but rg confined his curioſity to 


things natural. He*old me many times, that he 
added this obligation to-all the other he had to my 


ing him this for a maxim, that every thing which 


and much leſs ſubje&t to it. This maxim which 


falſe principle, that human reaſon. was above all 
things, and who knew not the nature of faith. And 


enquired with ſo much care into. the cauſe and rea- 
ſon of every thing, was at the ſame time as ſub- 
miſſive in 


* 
* 
8 = 

much that even after he reſolved to ſtudy nothing 
but religion, he never 
0 
* of Chriſtian morality, to. which he conſecrated all 


© the talents which Gop. had given him (7). 
LC] The manner how he . 


was afraid that the knowledge of the mathematics 
would binder his ing the languages. He reſokved 
e : dep him, erb ane could, from all a 


father; who having himſelf a very great reverence 
for religion inſpired it into him in his infancy, giv- 


is the object of faith cannot be the object of reaſon, . 


was often repeated to him by a father for whom he 
had a great eſteem, and in whom he ſaw great.learn-. 
ing, with clear and ſtrong reaſon, made ſo great an 
impreſſion upon his mind, that whatſoever diſcourſes . 
he heard from free-thinkers, he was not at all moy- 
ed by them; and although he was very young, he 
looked upon them as a ſort of people who had this 


thus that great ſoul, ſo vaſt and ſo. curious, which 


tters of religion, as a child, which 
ſimplicity prevailed in him all. his life-time ; inſo- 


applied himſelf to any curi- 
ous queſtions of Theology: and uſed his moſt vigo- 
rous endeavours to know and practiſe the perfection 


amed the Mathematics 

ſeems to be miraculous.) His father perceiving in him 
an extraordinary inglination (8) i matters of reaſoning, 
deen years he invented that admirable 


- humility 


tions of Geometry; he locked up all the books that 

treated of it, and refrained even to fptak of it in his 

preſence, with his friends. Yet he could not refuſe this 

general anſwer to the importunate curioſity of his ſon : 

Geometry is a ſcience which teaches the way of making 

exact figures, and of finding out the proportions betabten 

them; but at the ſame time he forbad him to ſpeak or 

think of it any more. Upon this bare opening of the 

matter, the child (9) ſet himſelf z muſe at Ji hottrs (9) He was then 
of recreation, and to make figures upon the chamber- but twelve years 
floor with charcoal. He ſought out the proportions old. Madam 
of figures, he himſelf made definitions and axioms, and P=*7> ibid. 


and then demonſtrations, and he carried his enquiries ,, 2 , 
ho far, that he came to the thirty-ſecond propoſition of the brium of Fluids. 


firſt book of Euclid. For his father having ſurprized 
him one day in the midit of his figures, and having 
aſked him what he vas doing, he told him he wvas ſearch- 

ing for ſuch a thing, which was juſt that propoſition of 

Euclid. He aſked him afterwards, what made hin 

think of this, and he anſwered, that it was becauſe he 

had found out ſuch another thing; and þ going backward 

and ufing the names of bar and round, he came at 

length to the definitions and axioms he had formed to him 
ſelf. You will find all this more at large with the 
conſequences of it in the authors I quote in the mar- 1 
gin (10). I have elſewhere related a matter of fact (10) Preface to 
which comes ſomething near to this, concerning fa- the Aquilibrium 
ther Maignan. See the remark [Z] of his article. of Fluids. Ma- 

a N 5 The progreſs which be made in that ference 5 . 
in a very little time.) Mr le Pailleur knowing what cal. Mr Baillet 
has been juſt aid, adviſed Mr Paſcal, the father, who Famous Chit- * 
told him of it, no longer to conftrain his fon. Mr 'dren, Article 
Paſcal followed this advice, and gave Euelid's Elements LXXVII. 

to the child, who (11) undevitbod it all by himſelf 


6 


the Æquilibrium 


improved in it at firſt ſo far, that afterwards he was of Fluids. 


See 
held every week, where all the moſt ingenious men tier, pag. 8, Cc. 
of Paris were aſſembled, either to bring thither their 

own works, or to examine thoſe of others. Voung 

Mr Paſcal, kept his place there, as well as any o- 

ther, either for examining or writing books. He 

carried thither as often as any man new things, and 

ſometimes it happened, that he diſcovered faults in 

the propoſitions that were examined, which the reſt 

did not perceive. Vet he employed only his time 

of recreation in the ſtudy of Geometry, becauſe he 

was then learning the languages which his father 

taught him. But finding in thoſe ſciences the truth, 

which he loved in all things with an extream paſ- 

ſion, he made ſuch progreſs in the little time he 

ſpent upon them, that at the age of ſixteen years he 

wrote a treatiſe of conic ſections, which in the. 

judgment of the moſt learned was aceounted one of 

the greateſt efforts of genius that can be imagined. 
And therefore Mr Des Cartes, who had been in 
Folland for a long time, having read it, and hav- 
ing heard ſome ſay, that it was written by a child 
of fixteen years of age, choſe rather to believe, that 
Mr Paſcal: the father, was the true author of it, 
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© than to be ; that a child of that age, Was ed one of them 
capable of writing a book with ſuch ſtrength of rea- do the king, and 
ſon; and by this backwardneſs to believe a thing 3 auen 
* Which was very true, he ſhewed that it was in ef- he gave one to 


fett incredible and prodigious. % At the age of nine- Mr Carcavi. 


* Atithmetic (12) which was eſteemed ons of che 9. Des Cartes, 
moſt extraordinary things that was ever ſeen: and 378. Wy Pet. 
8 afterwards 
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the court of Aids in his province, and had an extraordinary tenderneſs for this child 


alone, without ever needing any explication, and he (11) Preface to 


conſtantly preſent at the conferences which were alſo Madam Pe- 


who willingly robbed himſelf of that glory which PR Pe” 
juſtly belonged to him, to transfer it to his ſon, (12) He preſent» © © 


machine of See Baillet's Liſe 


420) Preface to 


the ZEquili 
of Fluids, 


le) Fee the re- humility (c ) 18 little 


13) Preface to 
the Æquilibrium 
of Fluids. 


(14) See the book 
Intituled, A 
Voyage to the 
World of Des 
Cartes, pag. 
191, 192, of 
the Holland Edit. 


(15) That of the 
ZEquilibrium of 
Flaids. 


(16) That is, 
Mr Paſcal, 


+ Tom. ii, Let- 


ter xxxviii. 


(17) Voyage to 
the World of 
Des Cartes, pag. 


188. 


189. 


(18) Ibid. pag. 
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© afterwards at the age of twenty-three years, * 


* ſeen the Toricellian experiment, he invented an 

* tried a very great number of other new experiments.” 
We muſt not forget an early proof he gave of his 
great genius. * When he was yet but eleven years 
* old, at table, a certain perſon having ſtruck acci- 


dentally a fine earthen diſh with a knife, he took 


* notice, that it made a great ſound, but as ſoon as 
* the hand was laid upon it, the ſound ceaſed. He 
wanted at the ſame time to know the cauſe of it; 
* and this experiment having led him to make many 
others about ſounds, he obſerved ſo many things 
about them, that he wrote a tract upon that ſub- 
C . which was judged very ingenious and ſo- 
ni 

What follows is a thing that deſerves to be related. 
A man of wit who rallied finely (14) thoſe that made 
the preface which I have quoted (15), introduces Des 
Cartes ſpeaking thus: * This man (16) is happy in 
© point of reputation; for formerly he made many 
people believe, that he wrote from his own fund of 
* ingenuity a book of Conic Sections at the age of ſix- 
teen; which book was ſent to me, and before I had 
read one half of it, I judged F, he had learned very 
* much from Mr des Argues ; in which opinion I was 
preſently after confirmed by the confeſſion he made 
of it to me himſelf (17), The author who brings 
in Des Cartes talking after this manner, preſently 


makes this anſwer to him (18). What you fay fur- 


prizes me a little, for in the preface to a treatiſe of 
the Agquilibrium of Fluids, printed after the death of 
Mr P . . . your teſtimony is alledged in this point, which 
is not altogether agrecable to that which you now give 
me; for there is no mention there of the aſſiſtance he had 
from Mr des Argues ; but it ts only ſaid, that the thing 
appeared to you ſo incredible and prodigious, that you 
avauld not believe it; that you perfeoaded your ſelf, that 
Mr P. . the father vas in truth the author of the 
book, and that he had a mind to give the honour of it to 
his ſon. Mr Des Cartes replies, I know not what they 
make me ſay or think in that-preface ; but I know very 
abell that I ſay nothing now, but what J aurit in ex- 


4 Tom. ii, Let- preſs terms io 4 Father Merſenne, as ſoon as I ſaw the 


ter xxxviii. 


(19) Des Cartes, 
Tom. 11, Letter 
ææxæxviii, pag. m. 


217. 


back, I may be without doubt allowed to ſay, that 
the author of this dialogue does not relate exactly 
what was written by Mr Des Cartes to Father Mer- 
ſenne. The words of the letter are theſe (19), I 


©, have received alſo the Eſſay concerning Conic Se- 
« tions from Mr Paſcal's fon, and before I had read 


© over one half of it, I judged he had learned of 


Mr Des Argues, in which opinion I was confirmed 
< preſently after, by the confeſſion which he himſelf 
© makes about it.” This plainly fignifies, that Mr 


Paſcal, a little after the middle of his book, confeſſes 
that he received great light from Mr des Argues : but 
the words of the dialogue do evidently imply, that 
Mr Paſcal, writing to Mr Des Cartes, made him this 
confeſſion, which makes one apt to believe, that this 


young man having heard that this Philoſopher ſuſpect- 


ed him of having improved by the inſtructions of 
Mr Des Argues, wrote to him a letter, wherein he 
owned the juſtice of this ſuſpicion. Such are the na- 


tural conſequences of the relation made by this dialo- 


giſt 3 and therefore we muſt conclude, that he ſets the 


reader out of the right way, and leads him to form 


a falſe idea of the fact. The objection is nevertheleſs 
very ſtrong againſt the preface to the Equilibrium; 
for after all, Mr Des Cartes did not write any thing 
in the leaſt to Father Merſenne, that ſhnewed he admir- 
ed yo 
not ay that the book. of Conic Sections 5 to 
him to be well done, he ſays nothing of it neither 
good or bad. Where then is this teſtimony that he 
is, pretended to have given, that the thing in effect was 
incredible and prodigious (20) ? It is, will ſome fay, in 


another letter that Was never printed; it muſt be ad- 
*.. ded, and which was never written to Father Merſenne-; 
for if it had been written to him, Mr Baillet would 


have cited it, and not have been contented to refer us 


to the preface of the Æquilibrium of Fluids. Mr Bail- 
let informs us of three things. 


and Mr le Pailleur, and other friends of Mr Paſcal, 


Were ſorry, for what Mr Des Cartes had written to Fa- 
ther Merſenne. Aud that they complained of his opinion 


Paſcal, he gave him no Elogium, he does 


I. That Mr Roberval 


leſs wonderful [Z], After he had taken a great deal of pains in 
mark [G]. experiments of the New Philoſophy, he forſook that ſtudy [F], and all other learning, to 


apply 
which did not appear obliging enough for 4 lad of fuch 


an extraordinary merit; wherein they were followed by 
the gentlemen of Port-Royal, who upon this point adviſed 
Mr Clercelier, after he had publiſhed this teſlimony of Des 
Cartes in the firft edition of his letters (21). II. That 
this great Philoſopher, going upon probability, could 


(21) Bailket, Ls 


not be perſwaded that a boy was the author of ſo good Tem. , pay. 
a book. He therefore acquainted his friend auith the 49 4d arn, 


thing, without any artifice, as he believed it. He choſe 
rather to ſeek for that book, an author among the moſt 
accompliſhed Mathematicians, than to venture to boſe, on 
other occaſions, the credit he had obtained with thoſe awho 
knew him to be fincere, by his eafineſs to believe a thing, 
ewhich he could not make others believe upon his bare 
cord. And therefore when he ſaw by ſome circumſtan- 
ces that cleared up the matter, that this bopk could not 
with any probability be attributed to his friend Mr Des 
Argues, He I choſe rather to believe that Paſcal the 
* father, was the true author of it, than to be perſevad. 


ed that a child of that age was capable of writing a Fl 


* book with ſuch ftrength of reaſon.” III. That My Des 
Cartes might alſo from the appearance of probability fall 
into an error about this fat, when he remembered the 
correſpondence between Mr Des Argues and the Paſcal, 
and when he ſaw in the treatiſe of the young author of 
fexteen years of age, ſuch things as he believed he had 


feen a little while before in a piece of Mr Des Argues; 


for this might induce him to think that Mr Des Argues 
had a hand in that treatiſe, and ſo much the rather, be- 
cauſe young Mr Paſcal cited Mr Des Argues in it (22). 


1639, 1649. 


J Preface to the 
Equilibrium of 
luids, 


(22) Baillet, ibid, 


One cannot well judge of this diſpute until two pag. 41. 


things be explained ; one is, Whether it be true, that 
Mr Des Cartes, renouncing his firſt opinion, wrote 
that Mr Paſcal the father had transferred to his ſon the 
glory of his Conic Sections. This does not appear by 
his printed letters, nor by his manuſcript letters which 
Mr Baillet conſulted, nor by any other circumſtantial 
proof. There is nothing about this matter, but an 
indeterminate teſtimony of thoſe who publiſhed the 
A quilibrium of Fluids. The other thing, which 
ought to be cleared up, is the knowing of the terms, 
in which Mr Des Argues is mentioned in- the treatiſe of 
Mr Paſcal. If he be only named in it, Mr Des Car- 
tes is much to blame, to maintain that Mr Paſcal con- 
feſſes he had been aſſiſted by Mr Des Argues. But if 


Mr Paſcal makes this confeſſion in it, his and his fa- 


ther's friends are much to blame to complain of 
Mr Des Cartes. — 55 
[E] That which awe are told of his piety is auondenful.] 
I ſhall ſpeak hereafter more largely of this (23) : here 
I ſhall only mention one proof ofpit. In the four laſt 
years of his life ; becauſe he 4vas At able to bear labour, 
his chief diverſion was is go and fit the churches, where 
ſome reliques were expoſed, or ſome ſolemnity obſerwved, 
and for that end, he had a ſpiritual almanack, which 


dewotions. And this he did with ſo much devotion amd 
ſimplicity, that thoſe who ſaw him were ſurprixed at it, 


which gave occaſion to that fine ſaying à very wvirtu- 


ous and knowing perſon, that the grace of GOD di, 

covers itſelf in great genius's by little things, and in com- 

mon ones by great things (24). 0 e 
[F] After he had taken pains in experiments of the 


(23) In the re- 
mark [G]. 


informed him of the places where there were particular 


(24) Madam pe- 


rier, ubi ſupra, 


New Philoſophy, he forſook that ſtudy.] The firſt experi- Peg. 4 


ment he made was that of Torricellius, which he re- 
peated many times (25), and from it drew feveral con- 
ſequences, for the proof of which, he made ſeveral new 
experiments, in the preſence of the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons of the city of Roan (26), where he then was (27) 
He cauſed them to be printed in the year 1647, and made 
a little book of them, which he diſper through all 


France, and afterwards he ſent it into fortigh countries. . . 


the ſame year he was informed of a thought that Torri- 
cellius had, that the air was heavy, and that its weight 
might be the cauſe i all the effefts which had been till 
then attributed to the horror of a Vacuum. He looked 
upon this as a'wery fine thought; but fince it was a 
meer conjefture of * which there was not any proof, he 
made ſeveral experiments to diſcover whether it were true 
or falſe, . . . which not being ſatisfattory, at the end of 
the ſame year 1647, he meditated ufo the famous ex- 


| periment which awas tried in 1648. "The ſucceſs of 


that experiment, xubich he repeated ſeveral times, 
confirmed him altogether in the thought of Torricellius 25 
| 7 1 * | the 


(25) Preface to 
the Equilibrium 
of Fluids. 


(26) His father 
was intendant 
there. 


27) That is, in 
1646. Sce Mr 
Baillet's Life ot 
Des Cartes, 
Tom. ii, pag. 
328. 


(29) A. 
to the \ 
Des Cat 
188. 


) the 
m of 


ibid. 


long and frequent, ought alſo to be matter of aſtoniſſiment [G]. Neither ſhould we 


 ewherein he fully explained all that matter, and anſwered 


28) A Voyage 
to the World of 
Des Cartes, pag. 
188. 


Letter Ixvii, 
of Des Cartes, 
Tom. itt, 


(29) Mr Des 
Cartes miſtakes 
one year; he de- 
fired Mr Paſcal 
at Paris in 1647, 
to try that expe- 
riment, and the 
experiment was 
made in 1648. 
See Mr Baillet's 
Life of Mr Des 
Cartes, Tom. ii, 
pag. 330. 1 
ſhall cite his 
words imme- 


diately. 


(30) Baillet's 
Life of Des Car- 
tes, Tom. 71, 


Pag. 330. 


| Letter MS to 
Merſenne of the 
fourth of April 
1648, 


1 Tom. iii, of 
Letters, pag. 
443, and 438. 


It Mr Auzout 


pretends to have 
Elven the ſame 
advice at the 


fame time to M 
Paical, : 


* See the MS, 
Letter of Des 
Cartes to Merſ. 
of Decem. 13, 
1647, of Febr. 
Ty 1648, of Jan. 
31, 1648, and 


of April PR: 


1643, 
** Of 
1651. Jay 19 


(31) Ballet, jpid. 
Pag. 329. | 
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PASCAL 


apply himſelf only to that one thing which F ESUS CHRIST calli_necefſary (dd. He 


N 


487 


was not yet twenty-four years old, when the reading of ſome pious books, put him upon (4 ) Thid. pag 
taking this holy reſolution. The patience which he ſhewed in his illneſſes, that were 


the weight of the air, and gave him accafion afterwards 
to draw from thence ſtwveral very fine and uſeful conſequen- 


ces; and to make alſo ſeveral other experiments, which 


he inſerted in a large treatiſe, that he wrote at that time, 


all the objections that were made againſt him. But this 
treatiſe wwas loft, or rather, becauſe he loved brevity, he 
himſelf reduced it to two little tracts, which appeared 
after his death, whereof one is intituled, the AZquil:- 


brium of Fluids, and the other, the Weight of the Maſs 


of the Air. | 
Here we muſt take notice of the reproach caſt upon 

him, that he was not ſo grateful to Des Cartes, as he 

ought to have been. And in ſpeaking to this, let us 


uſe the dialogue of a modern author (28) : Mr Des 


La 


Cartes interrupted me in this place, and aſked me, 
what was that experiment of Mr P.. . I anſwered 
him, it was that which was made in 1648, upon a 
mountain called Pay de Domme, with the tube of Tor- 
ricellius, wherein the quick-filver did not riſe near 
ſo high on the top of the mountain, as in the 
middle, or at the foot of it, from whence he clearly 
inferred the weight of the air. This is called, replied 


becauſe he performed it, or cauſed it to be peformed 


by Mr Perier ; for certainly, it is neither becauſe he 
invented it, nor becauſe he foreſaw the ſucceſs of it. 
And if that experiment ought to be called by the 
name of it's author, it may more juſtly be called + 
the experiment of Des Cartes ; for it was I who de- 
© fired him two years before (29) to try it, and aſ- 
* ſured him of ſucceſs, as being altogether agreeable to 


c 

c 

o 

o 

o 

F 

c n 

Des Cartes, the experiment of Mr P.. . . It is then 
« 

4 

5 

« 

c 

4 


my principles, otherwiſe he had never thought of it, 


© being of a contrary opinion.” Mr Baillet has con- 
firmed this reproach to be juſt, for thus he informs us 
under the year 1647 (30). Mr Des Cartes being very wwtll 
pleaſed with the diſcourſe of Mr Paſcal, found that all 
theſe experiments qere very agreeable to the principles of 
his Philoſophy, although Mr Paſcal I. ftill oppoſed them, as 
being of the ſame opinion with Mr Roberval and others, 
«who maintained a Vacuum. But to reward him for his 
tonwverſation, he adviſed him I to try other experiments 


about the maſs of the air, to the wwerght whereof, as we 


hae already remarked, he attributed all that the vulgar 
Philoſophers had wainly imputed to the horrour of a Va- 
cuum ff. He afſured him of the ſucceſs of theſe experi- 
ments, although he had not made them himſelf, becauſe he 
ſpoke of them agreeably to his own principles. My Paß 
cal, who promiſed him then ſome objections againſt his 
Materia ſubtilis, avould, perhaps, have had no great 
regard to his advice, if he had not been acquainted, about 
the ſame time, with a thought of Torricellius, which 
bas perfetly like this. The experiments he made about 
the weight of * the air in 1648, upon ' theſe advices, 


proved very ſucceſsful. But he choſe rather to be obliged © 


for it to Mr Torricellius, than to Mr Des Cartes, who 
vas deprived of. his acknowledgment either in his let- 
ter to Mr Ribeyre , firſt preſident of the court of Aids 
of Clermont. Ferrand, wherein he gives an account of his 
experiments, or in the Preface which one of his friends 


wrote to his poſthumous treatiſe of the Aquilibrum of 
Fluids, and of the weight of the air. You ſee that he 


does not juſtify Mr Paſcal, with reſpect to Des Cartes, 
as he does with reſpe& to Torricellius in theſe 
words (31). © The report of his experiments bein 
©+-ſpread in Paris, they were confounded with th 
of Italy; and in this confuſion, ſome attributed the 
* whole to Mr Paſcal, and others nothing at all to 
him. To inform the public of this matter, in all it's 
* circumſtances, and to do that juſtice which was due 
* to all thoſe who had any ſhare in that invention, 
Mr Paſcal reſolved, the next year, to print an exact 
account of the experiments he had tried in Normandy; 


of Italy made by an author, who as yet was unknown 
to him, and whoſe name he could not tell, and which 
was not known at Paris tilk ſome time after, that Ca- 
valier del Pozzq wrote from Rome, that it was the 
famous Torricellius, who died about that time. This 
ſeeming ſuppreſſion of the name of a perſon, whom 
Mr Palcal otherwiſe. preferred to all the Geometri- 
| I 


aa a h «a a a aa a 


and he prefixed a preface, wherein he related thoſe | 


leſs 


© clan$of antiquity, gave occaſion to ſome to ſuſpect, 

© that he intended to turn plagiary of Torricellius, and 

to belive, tho' falſly, that he had ftole alſo from the 

famous Capuchin Valerian Magni (3 2.) 32) The ſequel 
Immediately after all theſe experiments, which con- of this paſſage, 

firmed Mr Paſcal in the opinion of the weight of the wherein we find 


air, he (33) applied himſelf to more ſerious ſtudies, which the conviftion of 


fo diſguſted him with Mathematics and Phyſics, that he = COR, 
abfolutely for fook them. For alibo' he wrote afterwards a bove, remark 
tra# intituled, de la Roulette, under the name of Etton- LB] of the arti- 
ville, tbis is no aviſe contrary to avhat I now ſay, becauſe he ele MAGNL. 
found all that is contained in it by chance, and without a 1 
application; and he wrote it only to ſerve a acfign perfect (33) Mcquilibri 39 
remote from the Mathematics, and from all curious ſciences, of Fluids, to- 
as will perhaps be proved ſome time after (34). wards the end. 


[G] The patience he fhewed in his illneſs . . . . . is See alſo Madam 


ap . | Per . 
matter of aſtoniſhment. ] His ſiſter relates many parti- Perier, ubi fi 


culars about it, I ſhall tranſcribe but one. Jo this es ee. 
* ardent charity he joined, during his ſickneſs, an ad- 
* mirable patience, which edified, and ſurprized all Perier, ubi ſu- 
perſons that were about him; and he ſaid to thoſe pra, pag. 24, 

who declared they were troubled to ſee him in ſuch 25! 

a condition, that, for his own part, he was no wite 

troubled; and that he was even afraid of recovering ; 

and when they aſked the reaſon, he anſwered, becauſe 

I know the dangers of health, and the advantages of 

ſickneſs. He ſaid moreover, in the height of his 

pain, when ſome were grieved to fee him endure it, 

be not concerned for me, ſickneſs is the natural ſtate 

of Chriſtians, becauſe they ſhould always be in a ſuf- 
fering condition, deprived of all good things, and of 

all the pleaſures of ſenſe, free from all the paſſions 

that diſquiet us during the whole courſe of our lives, 

without ambition and avarice, and in a continual ex- 
pectation of death. Is it not thus that Chriſtians 
ougnht to paſs their lives ? And is it not a happineſs, 

when they are by neceſſity in ſuch a condition in 

© which they ought to be, and when they have no- 

thing elſe to do but to ſubmit humbly and quietly ? 
© Wherefore I only deſire ye to pray to Go p, that he 

© would grant me this grace. This was the temper with 


Ee GK 426 G0 5, 6: a: 


made ſome reflexions upon this, and upon the advan- 44. 

tage that may be drawn from the extraordinary devo- 

tion of ſo excellent a Mathematician, and ſo great a 

Philoſopher, It ſerves, ſays he, to refute the Liber- 

tines, they cannot now tell us, that none but ſhallozv awits 

have any piety (36). It cannot be denied, but it is rare , . 13 

to ſee great devotion in perſons who have once reliſhed e 
mathematical ſtudies, and made an extraordinary pro- Letters, Decem- 
greſs in thoſe ſciences. I do not know but we may ber 1684, in 
ſay, in this caſe, what the abbot Furetiere ſaid of At- the catalogue of 
tornies: There are ſome ſaints who have been Ad- ee, 
vocates, Bailiffs, nay, even Comedians (37); in fine, N 
© there is no profeſſion, how mean ſoever it be, but () Mr Chaps 
© there have been ſaints of it, except that of an Attor- puzeau in his 

« ney (38).” Some talk of a prieſt who adopted a French Thearre, | 
maxim like that of Mr Paſcal, but it was with refe. obſerves, that 


who was a Co- 


of Bouchet, Whether a prieft did well in refuſing to pray St Geneſt, 

for the health of a pariſhioner, who had ſent for him to whoſe feſtival 
come and pray to G O D that he would reſtore him to = mow _ " 
health ? For the pri having aſked him at what time 5 anda 
he found himſelf the better Chriſtian, whether in health days by a glorious 
or in ſickneſs, the fick man anſwered, that it was when tragedy. 
GOD wiſited him. It would be better, therefore, re- 


pflied the prieſt, that you. ſhould continue fick, that you may (38) Furetieriana, 
be the better man (39). The action of this prieſt is none 8 144, of the | 


of the moſt difficult ; but if he had deſired, during a f* 
great ſickneſs, that others ſhould pray to Go p that 


| 12 f Bouchet, 
t might continue, he had done an extraordinary (39 xx, pag. 


ho” 3 | | . 224, Lyons Edits 
here were in the conduct of Mr Paſcal ſome other 1618, in 8 vo. 
things, which are no leſs ſingular than his maxims 

about health. The converſations in which he was 

* often engaged, although they were wholly about 

charity, 1 they ſometimes made him afraid, leſt he 
© ſhould. fall into danger by them; but ſince he could 


5 


not in conſcience refuſe the relief which ſome per- 
| | {ons - 


(34) See Madam 


© which he endured all his afflictions (35). The au- (35) Madam Pe- 
thor of the News from the Republic of Letters, hath Tier, ibid. pag. 


rence to another, and not to himſelf. I remember this there is a martyr 
queſtion is put in the Series, or Evening Entertainments, med an, and that 


* 


* 


(44) Ib. p. 32. 


W % 
1 
3 
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(e) Taken from 
his Life written 
by Madam Pe- 
rier, his ſiſter, 
That Life is pre- 
fixed to the 
Thoughts of Mr 
Paſcal, of the 
Amſterdam edi- 
tion 1681. 


40) Madam Pe- 
rier, ibid. pag. 


22. 


(A1) Ib. p. 25. 


(42) Ib. P. 34+ 


(43) Ib. p. 35. 


(45) Ib. P. 47. 


(46) Ibid. 


gan from that time, as he did ever after, to diſpenſe with 
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leſs admire his temper towards thoſe who offended him, and towards thoſe who failed 


in the obedience which was due to the king; 


PASCAL 


He was inſenſible to the faults of the for- 


mer, and; irreconcileable to the latter [H]. He died at Paris, Aug. 19, 1662, aged 
thirty-njne years and two months (e). He had been a long time about a work againſt 
the Atheiſts, and againſt all thoſe who do not admit the truths of the goſpel. He did 
not live long enough to digeſt the materials he had collected. What was found, con- 


cerning that ſubject, among his papers, was made public, and was. admired. 


ſons demanded of him, he found out a remedy for 
this. He took, upon occaſion, an iron girdle full 
of points, and put it round about his naked fleſh, 
and when any vain thought came into his mind, or 
he took pleaſure in the place where he was, or any 
* ſuch like thing happened, he gave himſelf ſome 
* blows with his elbow, to redouble the violence of 
* the prickings ; and ſo put himſelf in mind of his 
duty (40) He had always in his thoughts 756 
tauo great maxims, of renouncing all pleaſure, and all 
ſuperfluity 3; and he practiſed them in the worſt of his 
illneſs, with a continual watchfulneſs over his ſenſes," re- 
Fuſing them abſolutely every thing that was agreeable to 
them: and auben neceſſity conſtrained him to do ſomething 
evhich might give him any ſatisfa&ion, he had a wonder- 
ful art of diverting his mind from it, that it might have 


0 


no ſhare in it. As for inſtance, his continual ſickneſs 


obliging him to feed delicately, he took great care not reliſh 
evhat he eat (41). He had no violent affection for 
thoſe he loved (42), and adviſed others act to ſuffer 
any body to lowe them in a very high degree; that this 
ewas a fault which they did not enough confider, becauſe 
the greatneſs of it was not ſufficiently apprehended, fince by 
entertaining and cheriſping ſuch an ardent affettion, a man 
poſſeſſes a heart which belengs only to GO D; and that 
this is to rob him of the thing which in the whole world 
is moſt dear to him (43). He found fault with ſome di/- 
courſes of his ſiſter, which ſhe thought very innocent. 
1f I jaid ſometimes, (ſays ſhe (44), upon occafion, that I had 


| ſeen a beautiful woman, he was angry, and would tell me, 


that I muſt not talk ſo before footmen, and young people, 
becauſe 1 did not know what thoughts 1 might excite in 
their minds thereby. He had ſo much humility, that the 
curate of St Stephen du Mont, who ſaw him in all his 
laſt ſickneſs, very frequently ſaid, : He is a child, he is 


Humble, he ſubmits like a little child (45). By the ſame _ 
virtue he allowed a perfect freedom of telling him of his © 
faults, and yielded to the advices which were given _ 
him without reſiſtance (46). Having embraced a kind 
of life, abſtracted from the world, at the age of thirty 


years, he governed himſelf by this maxim, gf renouncing 


all pleaſures and ſuperfluities, and this he practiſad during 


the remainder of his life. To ſucceed in this defign, he be- 


the ſervice of his domeſtics, as much as he could. He 
made his bed himſelf, he went and took his dinner in the 
kitchen, and carried it to his chamber ; and after he had 
dined, he carried back the remainder. In fine, he made 


| ſe of nobody, but only to dreſs his meat, to go into the 


(47) Ib. P. 29. 


city, and do ſuch other things as he could by no means do 
himſelf (47). Laſtly, among ſeveral maxims of 
Mr Paſcal, which doubtleſs appear very ſtrange to 
worldly people, I muſt not omit one, which is ver: 
ſingular ; he did not approve of any man's uſin hel 
phraſes, I have ſaid, I have done, &c. See the laſt 
remark. | | „N 

LH] He was irreconcileable to rebeli.] © He had fo 
great a zeal for the glory of Gop, that he could not 
* endure it ſhould be violated in any thing whatſo- 
© ever; and this rendered him ſo zealous for the 
* ſervice of the king, that he reſiſted every body 
at the time of the troubles in Paris, and has ever 
« {ince called all the reaſons that were uſed. to excuſe 
© that rebellion, meer pretences : and he ſaid, that in 
© a ſlate ſettled in the form of a Republic, ſuch as Venice 
« was, it was a great ſin to place a king there, and 
« oppreſs the liberty of the people, which Go p had 
given them: but that in a ſtate where the royal 
power is ſettled, the reverence due to it cannot be 
« yiolated, without a kind of facrilege ; ſince it is not 
only an image of the power of Go p, but a partici- 
« pation of that ſame power, which could not be op- 
« poſed without viſibly reſiſting the ordinance of Gop ; 
and therefore that he could not ſufficiently exagge- 
rate the greatneſs. of that fault; beſides, that it is 
© always accompanied with a civil war, which is the 
* greateſt ſin that can be committed againſt charity to 

3 | 


He ſet 


mn 


our neighbour. And he obſerved this maxim fo ſin- 
cerely, that he refuſed at that time very conſiderable 
advantages, rather than he would depart from it. He 
was wont commonly to ſay, that he abhorred this 
fin as much as to aſſaſſinate men, or to rob on the 
high-way. And laſtly, that there was nothing more 
contrary to his temper, and by which he was leſs 
tempted. Theſe were his ſentiments, as to the ſer- 
vice of the king, and he was irreconcileable to all 
thoſe who oppoled them ; and that this did rot pro- 
ceed from his temper, or being wedded to his, opi- 
nions, ſufficiently appeared from his admirable mild- 
neſs towards thoſe who o7ended him in particular. 


others, and ſo entirely forgot what concerned only his 
own perſon, that it was difficult to make him re- 
member it, unleſs they mentioned, for that end, the 
circumſtances of things (48). And when ſometimes 
he was admired for this, he would fav, do nor won- 
der at it, it is not any virtue in me, it is really my 
forgetfulneſs, I remember nothing of it. Neverthe- 
leſs, it certainly appears from hence, that the of- 
fences which concerned only his own perſon, did not 
make any great impreſſion upon him, ſince he did ſo 
eaſily forget them; for he had ſo excellent a memory, 
* that he would often ſay, he never forgot any thing 
he had a mind to remember (49). If this, and 
the other things I have related, be true, it muſt needs 
be granted that Mr Paſcal was a prodigy ; and if I 
might be ſo bold as to uſe the expreſſion, I would call 
him a paradoxical individuum of human kind. He 
more juſtly deſerves that we ſhould doubt whether he 
was born of a woman, than that great Philoſopher of 
icily, whom Lucretius has regaled with that com- 
mendatioun. 5 88 


* 
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Nil tamen hoc habuiſſe viro præclarius in ſe, 

Nec ſanctum magis, & mirum, charumque videtur. 

Carmina quinetiam divini pectoris ejus 98 
Vociferantur & exponunt præclara reperta; 

Ut vix humana videatur ſtirpe creatus (50). 


Fi ie hath rarely ſhown 
A thing more glorious than this fingle one. 
His werſe compos'd of nature's works, declare 
His wit was Prong, and his invention rare: 
His judgment deep, and found, whence ſome began, 
And juſth too, to think him more than man. 
8 CxEEOA. 


So that he made no difference between them and 


(48) What Ce- 
ro, in his ora- 
tion for Ligaring 
towards the cloſe, 
ſays to Crefar, 
may be applied 
to him, thou 
art wont to for- 
get nothing but 
injuries, qui tþ% 
viſci nibil ſoles 
preter injurias. 


(49) Madam Pe- 
rier, Life of Paß 


cal 7 Pag q 36. 


(55) Lucret. libs 
I, ver. 730. 


One thing may leſſen our admiration of the hatred he had 


for ſeditions, which is, that in his time a war was raiſed 
in the kingdom, the moſt unjuſt that ever was ſeen, and 
moſt prejudicial to the welfare of the monarchy. Upon 
the view of the terrible conſequences which that ſedition 
had, wherein the Pariſians were engaged, in 1648, to 
ſet ſome magiſtrates at liberty, there is no good man 
but will conceive an horror againſt inſurrections, and 
reaſon almoſt as Balzac did, and even with leſs reſpect 
for the prince of Conde, the fatal head of the re- 
volt (51). They begin here to take courage again, ſays 
he (52), after the fiege of Coignac has 7 raiſed, and 
wwe are not now ſo apprehenſive for our province. But 
the peace were made to-morrow, this ſhort war would 
leave behind it a long remembrance of the miſchief it has 
done. If lates are thus to be reformed and governed, 
happy are the flates which are left in corruption and diſ 
order ! The hero of Monſieur d Ablancourt was alſo mine; 
but aue equally deteſt the civil war, and will not pardon 
even Jula Cæſar, although we tranſlate his Commenta- 
taries. Furthermore, the friends of Mr Paſcal glory 
much in being the followers of the doctrine which con- 
. rebellion. See what Mr Arnauld (53) has cited 

om the ſecond tome of the Moral Eſſays. ; 
| III A thought 


(51) That is, of 
the war to 
which the Bar- 


ricades in 1648) | 


gave occaſion b) 
degrees. 


(52) Balzac, Let- 


ter xxv, to Con- 
rart, book it, 
Ag, M. I4 y 
149. The Let 
ter is dated No- 
vember 20, 
1651. 


) Arnauld, 
3 for the 
Catholics, Past 
i, ab. xi, 0%" 
136. 


(54) A 
Adveriv 
b. i, 
44- 


(55) I 
1 


more a 


_ geous t 


than n 
heve w 
Chrif: 
teaches 


(56) 7 
A Tre 
Religic 
Atheiſ\ 
and th 
Pyrrh 
Printe, 
by La 
Roulla 
in 125 


(57) 
Villa 
of D 
Dial 
115, 
be ] 
tion. 


b. it, Pag. Ms 


and the new 


_ the Dutch edi- 


p 7 
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in a good light a thought which Arnobius made uſe of [1]; which is, that thoſe whe 


believe a Gop may be eternally happy, if they be in the right, and that they loſe no- 
thing if they are miſtaken: but an Atheiſt gains nothing if he be inthe right, and renders 
| himſelf eternally miſerable if he be miſtaken; The provincial letters of Mr Paſcal 
have been, and are ftill eſteemed a maſter- piece [K J. Some authors have erro- 


[1] A thought awhich Arnobins made uſe of ] That 


Father confeſſes to the Pagans, that the promiſes of 

JesUs CHRIS cannot be proved, becauſe they concern 

a future happineſs ; but he adds, that of two uncertain 

things, it is better to chuſe that which gives us hopes, 

than that which gives us none. The force of this rea- 

ſon will be more clearly perceived in the original 

words. Sed & ipſe (CxrIsTUs) gue pollicetur, non 

probat, Ita eft. Nulla enim, ut dixi, futurorum po- 

zeft exiſtere comprobatio. Cum ergo hec fit conditio futu- 

rorum, ut teneri & comprehendi nullius paſſint anticipa- 

tionis attactu; nonne purior ratio eft, ex duobus incertis, 

& in ambigua expettatione pendentibus, id potius credere, 

quod aliguas fpes ferat, quam omnino quod nullas ? In illo 

enim periculi nihil eft, ft quod dicitur imminere, caſſum fiat 

& vacuum in hoc damnum eſt maximum; id eſt, ſalu- 

tis amiſſio, fi cum tempus advenerit, aperiatur non fuiſſe 

\ Anebius. Mendacium (54). Mr Paſcal unfolds this thought very 
4) —_ Genre, well, and does ſucceſsfully make uſe of the proportions 
_ between a wager, and the hazard of loſs and gain, 
44+ which make the wager prudent. See chap. 6 of his 
I bougghts (55). They were printed in 1669, confirmed 
(55) It is intttu- with many approbations, which give an elogium of 
kd, That them. Eight years after there appeared a book (56), 


more advanta- 


| peous to believe wherein this reaſoning of Mr Paſcal was improved 


and enforced. The author had been little affected 
with the cenſure of Mr Paſcal's deſign, made by the 


than not to be- 
lieve what the 


Chrifian religion ꝗqefender of Father Bouhours. That apologiſt concludes 
_ his cenſure with criticiſing upon this pattage. * It is 
(56) Intituled, certain that Gop is, or is not, there is no medium, 
A Treatiſe of “ and there is an infinite diſtance between theſe two 


Religion againſt © extreams. A man plays a game at this infinite di- 
Atheiſts, Deiſts, © (ance, which ſhall happen croſs or pile; what wager 
will you lay ? by reaſon, you cannot ſay that Go v 
is; by reaion, you cannot deny it. Accuſe not 
theretore of a falſhood, thoſe who have made a choice; 
for you know not whether they are in the wrong, or 
whether they have made an ill choice. No, will you 
ſay ; but 1 will blame them for making, not this 
choice, but a choice; and he who takes croſs, and 
he who takes pile are both to blame. Yes, will I 


Pyrrhontans, l 
o 
* 
c 
c 
o 
* 
reply, but a wager muit be laid, tis is not left to your 
oy 
2 
6 
0 
+ 
o 
[3 


Printed at Paris 
by Lambert 
Rowlland 1677, 

in 120, 


option, and not to lay that Gop 1s, 1s to lay that he 


is not. Which fide will you take ? Let us weigh 


the gain and the lois, by chu:.ng to believe that Gop 
is. If you win, you win all; if you loſe, you loſe 


nothing. If you fay, that it is uncertain whether | 


you ſhall win, and that it is certain that you hazard 

the pleaſures of this life, which you lay in the 

Wager; and that the infinite diſtance which is be- 

© tween the certainty which you venture, and the un- 

« certainty of what you might gain, equals the finite 

good, which you certainly venture, to the infinite 

good which is uncertain. This is not ſo, for every 

gameſter hazards with certainty, to gain with un- 

(% Abbot of Lertainty, without ofiending againſt reaſon (57). Let 
Villars's Treatiſe us now ſee how he refutes this. Be filent, Paſchaſius, 
of Delicacy, 1 hſe all patience to hear you treat thus of the ſublimeſi of 
ng , pag. all ſubjects, and ground the moſt important truth in the 
d 110, of acorld, and the principle of all truths, upon a notion ſo 
tion, mean and childiſh, upon a compariſon of playing at croſs 
| and pile, which is more fit to make a man laugh than to 
convince him, and upon an argument fo defective, and 

grounded upon ſuch a foundation as is uncertain, and per- 

haps altogether falſe. T will not ſay that at firſt you laid 

down ſomething wvhich a viſe man would not do, neither 

can I tell with what conſcience you could ſay to a liber- 

tine, that by reaſon ave cannot be aſſured that there is a 

GOD. I know many people who would bt ftirangely 

ſcandalixed, to hear jon 1ſe this horrible language, and 

who would not venture a wager upon the Theology of the 

director who Juſfers you 'to uſe ſuch ways of ſpeaking. Yet 

this awere foamething, if your moral reaſon were good; but, 

to the ſhame be it ſpoken, both of his Theology and your 

Morality, it *concludes nothing, becauſe all it's force de- 

ends upon the truth of this propoſition, that every gameſter 

hazards with certainty to gain with uncertainty, and yet 

does not offend againſt reaſon. In truth, Paſchaſius, if 

the exiſtence of a Deity avere as problematical as that pro- 


Pofition, wwe ſould be in à bad condition. All the fathers . 


VOL IV. 


neouſly 


and huſbands, wwhv will not have their children or ayives 
to play, would be rank Atheiſts, and would maintain ob. 
ftinately, that it is very unreaſonable for a man to hazard 
the money that he has certain in his pocket, with which 
he can live free from miſery, to gain what is uncertain, 
and venture, as it often happens, to he both the one and 
the other. But I have heard ſome ſay, that you were a 
great enemy to looſe Caſuiſts ; whence then comes it to paſs, 
that you db not only allow of gaming, but that you would 
make religion, and the being of a Deity, to depend upon the 
game of Crofs and Pile (585)? This refutation is weak, 
and deſerves not to be examined; it may ſuffice to re- 116. 
fer the reader to the chapter of Mr Paſcal, which J 
have cited, and to the writer, who made a fine para- 
phraſe upon it eight years after. I ſhall only make 
one obſervation, which will ſhew; that Father Bou- 
hours's friend failed either in exactneſs or equity. He 
conſiders as a ſcandalous concluſion, conttary to 
wiſdom and conſcience; and deſerving the thundering 
rebuke of a good director, theſe words of Mr Paſ- 
cal, by reaſon jou cannot ſay that GOD exiſts. He 
ſuppoſes that this is to own to a libertine, that by ra- 
fon it cannot be affirmed that there is a GO D. This 
explication is very falſe ; Mr Paſcal does not acknow- 

the truth of the propoſition, he deſigns only not to op- 
poſe it, and to take advantage of it in order to reclaim 

the Atheiſts. It is as clear as the day, that the words 

of Mr Paſcal, addreſſed to thelibertine, are equivalent 

to theſe, you maintain that by reaſon you cannot ſay that 
there it a GOD. | | | | 

| 7 ] The Provincial Letters . . . . hade been and are 
till efteemed a maſter-piece.) See the praiſes Mr Per- 


(58) Ibid; Pag: 


rault has given this book (59) : they engaged the beſt (59) In the ſe- 
French pens which are among the Jeſuits, to refute cond Tome of 
theſe letters, in a book (60) which was ſuppreſſed in the nog be 
France, as ſoon as it appeared in 1694, and which the ED = + al 
Bookſellers of Holland reprintzd. Of all the books derns. 


which have been publiſhed againſt the Jeſuits, there 


them more, than theſe Provincial Letters. 
been tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 


is none that has done them more harm, and vexed (Go) Int!:ukd; 
They have An Anſwer to 
Mr Nicolle the Provincial 


1 | Tae Letters of L. de 
under the name of William Wendrock, a Divine of 3 or, 


Saltzburg, turned them into Latin, and added to them The Dialogues 
Others have tran- between Cleander 


ſome notes and diſſertations (61). : 
ſlated them into Engliſh, Italian (62), and Spaniſh (63). d Eudoxus. 
I have ſeen an edition in octavo in four columns, whic 


See an abſtract of 
it in the Hiſto 


contains the French, with the Latin, Italian, and Spa- of the Works of 


niſh verſions, having two columns in one page, and the Learned, 


two in another; ſo that by opening the book, all the Nov. 1594, page 


four columns are to be ſeen at once. 113, & ſeg. 
J ſhall here give you ſome collections, which will 


| | 61) See the ar- 
diſcover what is thought of the New Anſwer of the je- (7) er p 


. ſuits to the Provincial Letters, the effects which it has remark [B]. 


produced, and divers things which belong to the hiſto: 
ry of theſe two books. At the end of forty years (62) Coſimo 


there came out of the afhes of ſo many apologies Brunetti, a gen- 


travagancies of the Cafuifts ; an apology: ſo much 
the more dangerous, becauſe the author of it has lian verſion, 
dexteroufly concealed his end and deſign, and dre. 

ſed it up with all the ornaments and artifices which (53) Gratian 


of the Spaniſh 
verſion: 


was printed contrary to the advice of the R. F. de 
la Chaiſe, contrary to the expreſs prohibition of the 
late archbiſhop of Paris, and againſt all the cuſto- 
mary laws. It was diſperſed with great profuſeneſs, 
and an extream zeal. It was tranſlated into Latin 


dered into Italian by another; and by theſe means 
the editions of it have been multiplied, ſo that the 
world is filled with them. The imprefligns which 
they haye cauſed to be made in France, Holland, 
Flanders, and elſewhere, and the care they took to 
recommend it to, and to have it bought by men and 
women devoted to them, give juſt cauſe to appre- 
hend, that this book has already done much miſ- 
chief, at a time when the remiſſneſs of diſcipline 
* is already but too much in vogue, and too mucti 
« Ns 5 It was hoped that the holy ſee would 
6 | not. 
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by one -of the beſt pens of the ſociety. It was ren- Vos 


| , | tleman of Flo- 
that had been confuted, a new apology for the ex- rence, is the au- 


thor of the Ita- 


his Rhetoric could furniſh, on purpoſe to blind and pong 
ſeduce the reader. We are well informed that it 5th, 


** t 


(64) Epiſtle De- 
dicatory to the 
Apology for the 
Provincial Let- 
ters, of Lewis de 
Montalte, pag. 
8, of the Roan 
edition 1697. 


(65) It is believed 
that it is Dom 
Petit Didier, a 
Benedictin of the 
congregation of 
St Vannes. 


(66) Richelet, 
The Fineſt 
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neouſly denied, that there were any decrees of condemnation againſt them [L]. 


not ſuffer a work ſo dangerous to be ſpread with im- 
punity 3 but the multitude of great affairs which 
have for ſome years been upon the carpet at Rome, 
muſt have referred to another time, the examination 
of a book filled with ſo many facts and citations, 
that it would require much leiſure to enquire into 
the truth of them (64).* Thus ſpeaks the anony- 
mous author (65), who has refuted the anſwer to the 
provincial letters, or the dialogues of Cleander and Eu- 
doxus ; thus, I fay, he ſpeaks in his epiſtle dedicatory. 
Here is a paſſage out of his preface: The dialogues 
V Cleander and Eudoæus, whereof common fame makes 
F. Daniel the author, are, it ſeems, the laſt reſource 
of the ſociety. Almoſt half an age was required to 
produce ſuch a maſter- piece, and to form the work- 
man: and as ſoon as it has appeared in the world, 
their joyful ſhouts which have been heard every 
where, do plainly diſcover that this was the prophet 
whom they expected, and that his work was the 
ſalvation of the ſociety. If they flattered themſelves 
with the hopes of drawing the public into the ſame 
ſentiments of eſteem, and to force it by the ſpark- 
ling eloquence of this new defence, to declare a- 
gainſt Mr Paſcal ; it is not my buſineſs to ſay, whe- 
Yet I am 
much miſtaken myſelf, if notwithſtanding this new 
effort, the Provincial Letters be not {till the delight 
of men of wit, and an original almoſt inimitable. 
As to Wendrock, the illuſtrious defender of them, 
his book will be to all ages a ſovereign antidote a- 
gainſt the poiſon of a corrupt morality, a book 
important principles of all Chriſti- 


R  @-. -& La a a a 


wherein the 


an morality are aſſerted and defended in the moſt 


ſolid and agreeable manner, and an apology for the 
Provincial Letters, W Ul the efforts of the ſo- 
ciety will never be ae weaken,” .“ 

I think it may be ſaid, That altho' the work of Fa- 
ther Daniel were more ingenious and of ſtronger rea- 
ſoning than it is, it would not bring off the admurers 
of the Provincial Letters from their opinion. To this 
purpoſe read the words which a writer, who was cri- 
tical enough, and naturally much inclined to the moſt 
biting cenſure, has inſerted in one of his collections. 


Some time ago there came out, ſays he (66), an anſwer 


to the Provincial Letters, which ruins them entirely, and 


French Letters yet avill do them no great hurt. But how can this be? 


upon all Sorts of 
Subjects, Tom, 
ii, pag. 322, 
323, of the Am- 
flerd. Edit. 1698, 
He advertiſes, 
that he who 
wrote the Letter 
from which this 
paſſage is taken, 
is called Mr Bor- 
dellon, | 


(67) See the 

ews from the 
Republic of Let- 

ters, Aug, 1699, 
ag. 202, 


The reaſon of it is, becauſe altho this anſwer does plainly 
diſcover, the horrible injuſtice, the cruel calumnies, the 
injurious falſities which are boldly ſpread in all theſe 
letters, againſt one of the moſt famous ſocieties, that 
maintain the intereſls of the church; yet they have jo 
long, by their pleaſant and comical turns of wit, engaged 
all the party of laughers (great and ſmall) on their fide, 
that they are in poſſeſſion of an authority and credit that 
cannot eaſily be taken from them. In vain will the Fe- 
ſuits endeavour to do confiderable ſervice to the church 


and the public. Many people will not forbear to 


read the Provincial Letters with an eaſy credulity, and 
ewill not ſee the anſfever to them, nor ſo much as endure 
any to ſpeak of it. Indeed the prejudice upon this occaſion 
is a very unjuſt judgment, very cruel and obſtinate, fince 
( alths" theſe letters have been condemned by Popes, Bi- 
ſhops, and Doctors, and burnt by the hand of the hang- 


man, according to the decrees of parliament and of the 


council of ftate ) it has taken ſuch poſſeſſion of mens minds, 


that it reſiſts all theſe powers. It is certain that the 
zeal of the Anti-Moliniſts 1s revived, for the Provin- 
cial Letters, ſince the anſwer of Father Daniel. They 
have reprinted them with a new Appendix (67), in 
which they have uſed great application. Read what 
follows: * You know that the late Mr Nicole, under 
the name of Wendrock, had publiſhed in Latin the 
Provincial Letters, with very large notes of his 
© own. This book a little while ago was tranſlated 
into French, and it is pretended to be done by a 
lady of Paris; and it was printed at Lyons in three 
volumes in 12mo. The court being informed of it, 
the kirk ordered that the copies ſhould be ſeized ; 
« which order was executed with great noiſe, but 
without ſucceſs. They went to the houſes of the 
partners of the Sieur Aniſſon, who were ſuſpected of 
*- having printed this edition, but, as it 1s faid, they 
had timely enough notice of it, to lay out of the 
* way all the copies, ſo that none of them were found. 
There are now ſame here (at Paris) that are fold at 


. 


It was 
given 


nine livres, which is double of what they were ſold 
for before. There is an advertiſement prefixed to 
the firſt volume, wherein the author ſays, that he 
made this tranſlation, becauſe the dialogues of F. 
Daniel, which were publiſhed in 1694, againſt the 
Provincial Letters, attacked in French an author 
who had written in Latin; and becauſe it is fit that 
every body ſhould be able to judge of this contro- 
verſy. There is afterwards an hiſtory of the Pro- 
vincial Letters, which is ſcarce any thing elſe, but 
the four Latin prefaces of Wendrock. At the end, 
we have an account of the intrigue, which was 
carried on at Bdurdeaux, to procure the condemna- 
85 of the letters of Wendrock, by the parliament 

5 8 nent 

L] Some authors have erroneouſly denied, that there 
abere any decrees of condemnation againſt the Provincial 
Letters.] A miniſter having ſaid, That the cenſure 
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(68) News from | 


the Republic of 
Letters, Fan, 
1700, Fag. 113. 


of the morality of the Feſuits, written by the gentlemen of _ 


Port-Royal, the Provincial Letters, and the other books 
ewhich cenſured thoſe deteftable morals, had been torn in 
pieces, and burnt by the hand of the hangman (69) ; here 
follows the anſwer to him: But whether do you 
wander Mr Jurieu? For beſides that we do not 


* know, that any cenſure of the morals of the Jeſuits, 


* made by the writers of Port-Royal, was burnt, and 
that in general it is falſe, that the other books which 
cenſured theſe morals, and even the Provincial Let- 
ters, were burnt and torn by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman ; yet tho' all this were true, it would 
not have been done by the authority of the church, 
but by an authority purely ſecular ; and conſequent- 


* * * * a. & a8 


* (70). The author who ſpeaks after this manner, 
calls himſelf the abbot Richard, and is a very good 
friend of the Janſeniſts. How then could he be igno- 
rant of the fate of the Provincial Letters in a point ſo 
important? Why did he negle& ſo much the writings 
of the Jeſuits againſt that? Does it become him never 
to have caſt his eyes upon the decr.c of the parlia- 


(59) Jurieu, 
Prejugez, Tom, 
25 Fag. 387. 


ly you ought not to reproach the church with it 


( 70) Critique des 
Prejugez de Mr 
Jurieu, pag. 
304. 


ment of Aix, which they printed at the end of their 


anſwers to the Provincial Letters? Ihe tenor cf the 


decree is as follows: The court having heard the 


© report of the commiſſioners, who have ſeen and exa- 


* mined the faid letters, and having peruſed them, 


declares them to be defamatory, flanderous and per- 
nicious to the public; and therefore ordains, that 
they ſhall be delivered into the hands of the execu- 
tioner, to be by him burnt upon the pillory in the 
place called Preachers Fields in the city of Aix; and 
prohibits and forbids all Printers tor the future to 
print this book, or any other of the like nature, 
and all Bookſellers and others of whatſover condi- 
tion or quality they be, to keep, tell, or publiſh, 
them, upon pain of corporal puniſhment ; and en- 
joins them to ſend the books without delay to the 
regiſtry that they may be ſuppreſſed, under the 
ſame penalty; and ordains that the tranſgreſſors 
ſhall be informed againſt by the judge-royal, or 
uſher of the court, to the end that the informatiors 
being made, they may proceed againſt the guilty, 
upon the declaration of the above-mentioned penal- 
ties. And to the end that none may pretend igno- 


with ſound of trumpet in all the places and croſs- 
ſtreets of the city of Aix. Done at the parliament 
of Provence fitting at Aix, and publiſhed at the bar, 
Feb. gth, 1657 (71).' The author of the hiſtory 
of the five propotitions of Janſenius, informs us (72), 
That among the works of the Port-Rojal, tua of the 
moſt ＋ e are thoſe which appeared in Latin, one 
under the name of Paul Irenæus, to. juflify Fanſenius in 
denying the fact; the other under the name of Wendra- 
kius, which contained a Latin tranſlation of the Provin- 
cial Letters, with notes or diſſertations of the ſame au- 
thor, aubo is known lo be My Nicole. Theſe tæuo books 
being given by the king's order, to be examined by thir- 
teen doctors of the Faculty of Paris, whereof four were 
biſhops, and the other for the ninft part profeſſors of Di- 
Vintty, were condemned to the fire by a decree of the coun- 
cil of flate, made upon the judgment of theſe thirteen 
cenſors 3 the words «whereof here follow: * We whoſe 
names are under-written, being deputed by the 
* king's order, to give our judgment of a book inti- 
* tuled, The Provincial Letters af Lewis de Montalte, &c. 

2 | | having 
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rance, the preſent decree ſhall be read and publiihed 


(71) Anſwer te 
the Provincial 
Letters, pag. 
517, 5185 of ; 
the Liege edition 
1658. 


(72) Hiſt. of the 
five propoſitions, 
livr, ili, pag. 
175, 176. 
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* This 
by a W 
ſigned 
rector 
phen C 
0 A 


Paſcal 


ecath. 


Writin 
hands 
archbi 


Paris. 


(73) 4 
a Lor. 
par. : 
Paris 
1068, 


(74) 
cernir 
Teſta 
Mon: 
pag. 
Coleg 
1609 


(75) 
volu 
tical 
Fag. 


760 
du! 
the 


tion 


(77 
20 3 


(78 


113. 


dition 


of the 
tions, 


17s 


Here follows a paſſage taken out of a letter of Father 


* This is atteſted 
by a writing 
ſigned by the 
rector of St Ste- 
phen du Mont, 


who amifted Mr 
Paſcal at his 
* Ceath, This 


writing is in the 
hands of the 
archbiſhop of 
Paris. 


73) A Letter to 
a Lord at Court, 
pag. 21, 22, 
Paris Edit. 
1668, in 40. 


74) Pieces con- 
cerning the New 
Teſtament of 
Mons, Tom. 1, 
pag. 498, of the 
Cologne Edit. 
1609, in $9, 


(75) See the Sth 
volume of Prac- 
tical Morality, 
Fag. 465, 


(76) The abbot 


PASCAL. 


piven out, that in the laſt days of his ſickneſs he deteſted that book, aud that he je. 


pented of his having been a Janſeniſt (f); but this was found to be falſe [M], altho* it (7) See the * 
cannot be denied, there was ſome miſunderſtanding between him and the gentlemen of walt [3] re. 


Port-Royal [VI. I had almoſt forgot to tell you, it was from him that the] 


having diligently examined the ſame, do certify, 
« that the hereſies of Janſenius, condemned by the 
church, are therein maintained and defended, not 
only in the letters, but alſo in the notes of Wilkam 
* Wendrach, and in the difquifitions of Paul Irenzus, 
« which are joined with them Moreover we te- 


ſtily, that calumny and inſolence are ſo natural to 


theſe three authors, that . . . . and that this book 
therefore deſerves the penalties which the laws de- 
cree againſt defamatory and heretical libels. Done 
at Paris, September 7, 1660.“ Now let any one 


judge whether the cenſurer of the miniſter be ex- 


cuſable, who denied a thing ſupported by ſuch facts. 
[1M] I was given out. that he repented of his 
hawinsg been a Fanſeniſt, but this is found to be falſe.) 


Bouhours, written to a Lord of the court in 1668. 
Is any body ignorant now, that Mr Paſcal is the 
© author of the Provincial Letters, and that he was en- 
gaged in the party when he wrote them? If any 
doubt of a truth ſo manifeſt as this, it will be eaſy 
© to convince him of it by the teſtimony of Mr Paſcal 


o 


o 


© himſelf, whom we know from good hands * to 
have abjured Janſeniſm at his death (73). The 
Janſeniſts maintained it to be falſe, that Mr Paſcal had 


made this abjuration. Read the following words of 
the anſwer which they made to the apology of the 
archbiſhop of Ambrun : they refer to a writing, where- 
in this fact was refuted by convincing proofs. * Nei- 


© ther is it neceſſary to overthrow particularly all that 


c 


has been refuted elſewhere, by treatiſes written on 
purpoſe, as that which he imputes to Mr Paſcal up- 
on a pretended atteſtation of the rector of St Ste- 
phen's pariſh, that he had abjured Janſeniſm, the 
falſity whereof appeared by convincing proofs, which 
are the ſubje& of a letter printed after the refutation 
of the bock of F. Anat about the mandate of the 
© biſhop of Alet (74) F. Bouhours having inſerted 
his letter in a collection of tracts, which he publiſhed 
at Paris in 1684, expunged that part which concerns 
the abjuration, which ſhews that he acknowledged it 
was falſe. Nevertheleſs he aſſerted this fact very po- 
ſitively in the firſt edition, and referred the reader to 


6 
Cc 
c 
c 


— 


an authentic proof. Who would not have been catch- 


ed by it? „ 8 
The Jeſuite Cornelius Hazart, in the anſwer to the 
caſe of the relations of Janſenius, affirms, That the 


Provincial Letters were retracted and detefled by the 


author of them, oben he was to give an account to his 
Saviour (75). To whom this reply was made. © Here 
is another falſhood no leſs groſs, viz. that Mr Paſcal 


he died. It concerns the Jeſuits, who have affirm- 
ed it in their theſes, and ſpread it in the world, to 
prove it. It is now above twenty years ſince it 
was made appear in a printed piece, which yet re- 
mains unanſwered, that what Mr Paſcal ſaid to his 
confeſſor in his laſt ſickneſs, of a little difference be- 
tween him and his friends, was miſunderſtood by the 
confeſſor, as he owned afterwards ; but it is certain, 
that this did no ways concern the Provincial Let- 
ters.“ Theſe words are Mr Arnauld's, and there is 
reaſon to believe that they are very true, ſince a 
writer, a friend of the Jeſuits, has obſerved (76), that 


. 
. 
c 
c 
Cc 
— 
C 
c 
4 
* 
c 


du Mas, Hiſt. of Mr Paſcal, who had changed his opinion as to the 


the five propoſi- 


Tions, pag. 202. 


(77) Id. ib. 
203. 1 Pag. 


78) Id. ib. 
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principal matters in his Provincial Letters, and who 
could not doubt but he wwas obliged to retra# thoſe things 


publickly, to undeceivve thoſe whom his letters had engaged, 
or might engage for the future in his former opinion 


(77) never attempted to inform the public of it, not even 
- his death, though he had full time and opportunity to 
0 tt, 

[N] There was ſome miſunderſtanding between him and 
the gentlemen of Port- Royal.] It appears by the hiſto- 
ry of the five propoſitions, that this diſſerence turned 
upon theſe two points, viz. the ſubſcribing the for- 


mulary, and the variations whereof he accuſed the 
Janſeniſts. | 


I. He had ſaid in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth of 
his letters, that there was no (78) diſpute about the 
doctrine, but only about the fact; and that he thought 


.C 
o 


retracted and deteſted the Provincial Letters before 


wade” wards the end. 
anſeniſts 


learned 


himſelf obliged to acquieſce in the deciſion of the 
Pope, with reſpe to the doftrine. * (79) But ſome „ "ho 
7 0 Fr +8 (79) Ib. Pag. 
ime after he went over to the oppoſite extream, 196. See the 
which was to believe that the ſenſe of Janſenius, thing otherwiſe 
which he did not diſtinguiſh from the ſenſe of grace turned in the 
efficacious by itſelf, had been really condemned by ift. OY 
n 4 8 niſm, Tom. 11, 
the conſtitutions of the Popes ; that it was neverthe- fag. 515, ad 
leſs a matter of faith, which it was not lawſul to 2 1661 
abandon ; and that therefore the Popes in condemn- 
ing it were miſtaken, not as to the fact, but as to 
the doctrine itielf. From whence Mr Paſcal con- 
cluded that it was impoſſible on that occaſion to ſe- 
parate the fact from the doctrine; that the ſubſcrib- 
ing of the patrons of Janſenius was deccitful, unleſs 
they proteſted expreſsly, that they would not con- 
demn that ſenſe; and laſtly, that they could not in 
conſcience do otherwiſe. This is what we learn 
partly from a piece of Mr Paſcal, and partly from 
the anſwers which the Divines of Port-Royal wrote 
againſt it. He wrote that piece upon the iubſcrib- 
ing of the formulary of the aſſembly (So) by the (80) That is; of 
Nuns of Port-Royal. In fig-ing of it they had ſaid, the aſſembly of 
We embrace fincercly, and with all our heart, all the the clergy of 
decifions made by his Holineſs (Alexander the VII.) —_ 
and Pope Innocent the X, concerning the faith, and re- 
ject all the errors, which they have adjudzed contrary 
to it: But they did not add expreſ ly, that they ex- 
cepted the ſenſe of Janſenius; they thought they 
had ſufficiently excepted it, and had not deviated 
from it, becauſe they excuſed themſelves in their 
ſubſcribing from teſtifying any thing elſe but the 
« purity of their faith; whereby they tacitly intimat- 
ed, that they would ſay nothing concerning the fact 
of Janſenius. Nevertheleſs Mr Paſcal begun ot on- 
y freely to blame that ſubſcribing, but he allo wrote a 
piece wherein he pretended ta prove it cas not ſincere. 
£ Theſe are tie words of the Divines of Fort-Royal, 
« in the Þ letter of an Eccliſiaſtic to one of his friends, + Pag. 800 
upon the ſubject of the declaration of the curate of St 
© Stephen, c. This letter which is dated July 15th 
1666, is at the end of a piece of the Port-Royal, 
« intituled, A refutation of the book of F. Anat, con- 
© taining reflexions upon the mandate of the biſhop of 
« Alet, fc. And in another piece written the next 
year, intituled, 4 Defence of the Faith of the Nuns of 
P. R. Part 2d, they repeat more diſtinctly what 
« they had ſaid in the letter.” 
II. (81) He had no leſs changed his thoughts concern- 
ing the fact of the Tanſenifts, than concerning that 
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(81) Hiſt, of the 
of {ive propoſitions, 


Fanſenius. For whereas in writing the Provincial Lei- pag. 203. 


ters, he affirmed ſpeaking of them, that their doctrine 
about grace was never changed, and that they never had 
any different from that of the ſchool of St Thomas ; be 
afterwards publickly accuſed them of ing a language 
different from what they had uſed before. Thus they 
themſelwes relate the matter in their Letter of an Eccle- 
ſiaſtic to one of his friends, &c. * |. Nay, he believ- 

ed that it was not only upon occaſion of the ſub- 
ſcription of the Nuns of Port-Royal, that they had 
appeared inſincere; but that the fame fault might 
be found in divers pieces, which were written after 
that affair, which has ſo Jong troubled the peace of 
the Church ; that in their writings they regarded 
only what might ſerve the preſent intereſt, and that 
becauſe it changed at ſeveral times, their writings 
did not appear altogether conſiſtent one with ano- 
ther ; and therefore he thought it had been conve- 
nient to review them all, and to reduce them to a 
perfect agreement of expreſſions. To excite the 
more powerfully the gentlemen of Port-Royal to do 
this, he wrote another piece, wherein he pretended 
to ſhow the advantage they gave their enemies by 
this diverſity, and that they might be convicted of 
having ſpoken more remiſsly tince he bulls than 
© before. The anſwer of the Fanſeniſls was, - that 
Mr Paſeal was miſtaken, when he fanfied a contraritty = 
betaven their works before and after the bulls, becauſe 1 
there was not really any. And to point out the cauſe of 
his error, they affirm that he himſelf did not conſult 
the proofs of what he aſſerted, but looked only into 
the Memoirs which ſome of his friends furniſhed him a 

| | with, * 


4 Pag. 81. 
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PASCAL. PASCHALI PASOR. 


learned to denote themſelves in French by on [O]. 


with, who did not examine exactly enough the paſ- knows their on; it is the manner wherein they cite 
* Idid. ſages of which they compoſed them. From whence one another, no body made uſe of it before them, 
' it happened, add they, that he could not avoid falling * and there 1s fearce any but they who make uſe of 
into a great number of miſtakes, and that there are in it now. He does not only never cite them other- 
his piece ſome ſtories altogether fabulous, which ſerve *© wiſe, comme on a dit dans la Grammaire raiſomet {+ ; tt Peg. 238. 
% Pag. $2, ** me a foundation to thoſe pretended contrarieties he © comme on a remargul dans Þ Art de penſer; on à 318, 7 „% 
imputed to them; and ſome dialogues wherein people * parli de cela dans la Grammairt geueralb: but he | 
6 


ſpeaks of himſelf, only under this term, in his Pre- 
face, en revoyant cet Ouvrage on Veſt cru oblige ; on a 
cru qu'il eſtoit plus a propos. I have heard an excel- 
lent man ſay, that this way of ſpeaking of one's ſelf 
by this term on, was a kind of plural equivalent to 
nous (wwe), which kings and other potentates make 
uſe of (86). Our critic does in ſome ſort own it, (86) See 14 
by ſaying that inſtead of an they formerly wrote Evremond's Mr. 
hams , which is as much as to ſay hommes, fo that, *ilanies, Jun. 
adds he, on dit, is the ſame thing with hommes or Pag. n. 156, 


. 1 A h 
les hommes diſent, men /ay. Vet this illuſtrious per- * = be 


are made to ſay on both ſides ſuch things as were ne- 
ver ſpoken of. That is ta ſay, according to the confeſſion 
of the Fanſenifts, Mr Paſcal did then againſt them the 
ſame thing, which he had done in their favour in the 
Provincial Letters, if abe may believe their adverſaries 
and his. | | 
All this in the hiſtory of the five propoſitions is ac- 
companied with ſeveral remarks, which perhaps would 
puzzle an apologiſt for Mr Paſcal. | 
[O] The Janſeniſts learned of him to denote themſelves 
in French by on.] He pretended, that an honeſt man 


(82) The Art of 
Thinking, Part 
tir, ch. xix, 
mum, b, pag. m. 
350. See alſo 


N A * La A * * * 


= hi 2 ought to ſhun the naming of himſeſf, and even to make * ſon did not believe, that theſe gentlemen, uſed this on, Top. irs, 
vin, num, 27. uſe of the words 1 and me, and he was wont to ſay upon * way of ſpeaking out of vanity, but only out of ſin- Pag. 75, Edi. 
1 this accafion, that Chriſtian piety annihilates the human * cerity, to denote that they did nothing wherein ſe- Y Lond, 1728, 
(3 3) Ibid, me, and that human civility conceals and ſuppreſſes it * veral had not a ſhare, and that therefore they could , 1 
(82). I is not, adds the author of the Art of 'Think- * not put to their books one particular name of an au- . 342. 
(8%) It is intitu- ing (83), that this rule ſhould be improved to @ ſeruple, * thor, without acting againſt truth, ſince there is 
led, eee or there are ſome occaſions wherein a man would need- none of them that is the work of one author only. 
or . v4 aan lefily torment himſelf, if he would ſhun theſe words ; but And if they ſhould name all thoſe that had a hand 
* French tongue, it is always good to hade it in view, to keep one's ſel, in them, this would be liable to other inconvenien- 
5 or new and cri- from the ill cuſtom of ſome perſons, who ſpeak only Fl « cies; both which are equally avoided by this my- 
7 tical remarks up- hemſelves, and are always quoting themſelves, when the ſterious on; 1 ſhould never have believed, if this 
3 ory we gg queſtion is not about their opinion. From whence pro- able man had not ſaid ſo, that it includes ſo many 
5 | 


bably it came that the Janſeniſts of France did ſo * things.” See the margin (87). 


Paris 1689, in * . : 
much affect to make uſe of the particle ov. One of 


fourth of Augult 1558. 


PASOR (MaTTHI1as) profeſſor of Divinity at Groningen, born at Herborn in 
the county of Naſſau April the 12th 1599, was the ſon of GEORGE PasoR, who 
after he had taught Divinity and the Hebrew tongue for the ſpace of nineteen years at 
Herborn, was called to Franeker in the year 1626, to be 
tongue, and died there the tenth of December, 1637. Our Matthias had already made 
good progreſs at Herborn, when the peſtilence occaſioned him to be ſent to Marpurg 
in 1614. 
an infectious wretch, and ſome ſcholars frequently inſulted him, and beat him, to 


revenge what his father, being rector at Herborn, had done in making them pay a 
fine, when they committed ſome diſorders (a). He was forced at laſt to leave the city, 


(a) Studioſi non- 
nulli memores 
mulctæ ſibi ob 
petulantiam Her- 
bonæ a patre 
Rectore irrogatæ, 
me innocentem 
& minime fero- 
cem ſed meticu- 
loſum depoſitio- 
1 - 
nis in Academiis 
Germanicis re- 
ceptæ occaſione, 
verberibus & con- 
tumeliis variis af- 
ſecerunt. Mat- 
thias Paſor, in 
Vita ſua, pag. 
*. 22. 


and returned the next year to Herborn, where he applied himſelf very much to ſtudy. 
He went to Heidelberg in 1616, and meeting there with all ſorts of good profeſſors, 
he improved himſelf exceedingly by them. He found alſo the means of leſſening the 
expence of his family, for he privately taught the Mathematics and Hebrew, and 
was received as tutor in the houſe of an honeſt man at Heidelberg. He made himſelf 
ſo well known by ſeveral academic acts, that he hoped to obtain a profeſſor's place 
which happened to be vacant; he hoped ſo, I ſay, altho' one of his antagoniſts had 
many more friends than he. By an extraordinary good fortune, his hope did not de- 
ceive him, and he was declared profeſſor of the Mathematics, April 23, 1620; but 
he was forced a little after to fly becauſe of the invaſion of the Palatinate. The ſtorm 
being a little over, he went to continue his function at Heidelberg, and endured in 
that unhappy city, all the inconveniences and dangers that could be imagined ; and 
did not go out of it, till the troops of Tilly had ſacked it in the year 1622. After this 


he went to Herborn through a thouſand difficulties, and reſolved in the year 1624 yo 
2 make 


profeſſor of the Greek 


He paſſed his time there very diſagreeably; the profeſſors ſhunned him as 


| IE: - | $7) The ſecond Tome of the Miſcellanies of Vigneul Marville 
« ns 5 their adverſaries pretended to know by that mark, N juſt now came to my hands, contains this » pag. — of PR 
(85) The abbot that the book (84) of an anonymous writer which he the Rotterdam edition 1701, Mr Paſcal faid of theſe authors, 60 E 
— e refuted, was to be attributed to them. Thus he talks Ae of _ om 11 2 my book, my commentary, | wag 
Diſcours de la . To: my hiſtory, c. that they are like thoſe citizens, who havi . 
Critique, cap. x, after he has given a ſoenf * of — aſfection of houſe of their own, have always in their mouths my N Mot 
Pag. 223, of that anonymous author for the gentlemen of Port. had better fy, added that excellent man, our book, our commentary, (2) Se 
the Lyons edition Royal (8 5). But if this be not ſufficient, and of a hiſtory, Cc. ſince commonly there is more in it that is ano- te. 
169 1. one would have a plainer proof; all the world ther's, than is their own, 
PASCHALI (Givr1io CxsARE) was one of thoſe Italians, who left their 
country in the XVIth century for the ſake of the Proteſtant religion. He was a good 
A Poet in his mother=tongue, and publiſhed the Pſalms in Italian verſe at Geneva in the 
4 ts) See the Pre. Year 1592. He was then ſixty-five years of age (a). He added to it a collection of 
2 face to his Rime Spirituali, and the firſt canto of an epic poem intituled Univerſo. This poem was : 
, 2 re tay te finiſhed, and contained in xxxii canto's the whole Hiſtory of Moſes, from the crea- WA 
= -. | tion of the world to the entry of the Iſraelites into the land of Canaan (5). I do not of the 
=” , () Sethe me think he ought to be diſtinguiſhed from the Giulio Ceſare P. who cauſed to be printed 0 Di 
'B the end. at Geneva in 1557 in 4to his Italian verſion of Calvin's Inſtitution, and dedicated it to ape 
my — 7 by . | . . . . | e av 
VE Galeas Carracciol Marquis del Vico. The epiſtle dedicatory is dated from Geneva the that f 


l 


PASOR. PATERCULUS. | 
make a journey into England. He read private lectures at Oxford; as well upon the y : 
Hebrew tongue as the Mathematics, and went to make a tour in France with ſome 
Germans. He paſſed the winter in Paris, and heard among other lectures, thoſe of | 

Gabriel Sionita [A], profeſſor in Chaldee and Arabic. Being returned into England in 

the ſummer-time of the year 1625, he found the univerſity of Oxford ſtrangely diſperſed; 

by reaſon of the peſtilence. After the plague ceaſed, he found ſome ſcholars to teach; 

either Divinity, or the oriental languages; and he choſe rather to ſtay there, than to 

go into Ireland with the learned Uſher, who offered him his board, and an honourable 

penſion. The requeſt that he preſented to be made profeſſor of the oriental tongues 

was favourably heard. So that he commenced profeſſor of them, October 25, 1626, 

and diſcharged that office until the year 1629, when he was called to Groningen to be 

profeſſor of Philoſophy, which office he entered upon Auguſt the twenty-ſeventh of the 


= ſame year. Six years after he was made profeſſor of the Mathematics, and in 1645, of 
"gg Divinity, which was the reaſon he did not go to Harderwick, where he was offered the 
13, place of profeſſor in ordinary of Divinity and Hebrew. He received the degree of 
o Doctor of Divinity at Groningen, October the twenty-firſt 1645, and laid down the 1 
. profeſſorſnip of the Mathematics, but kept that of Moral Philoſophy. He made 4 oy Tel af. 
8. journey into his own country of Naſſau in the year 1633, and went as far as Heidel- bis Life written 


| & ap" « Dans g bd by himſelf, and 
berg, where he received a thouſand civilities from the elector Palatine (b). He lived to 55600 00 875 


the twenty- eighth of January 1638. He was never married [B], and he lived without any —_— 
reproach during his celibacy (c). He did not publiſh many books [C]; the two reaſons 

he gives for it are admirable D], and ought to ſerve tor a rule to many people, and eſpe- (0 Ex Orat. Fu- 
cially to myſelf Ip - _ 


F FA He heard the lectures of Gabriel Sionita.] This menti, and the Greek Grammar of the New Teſtament. 
profeſſor had for ſome years left off his lectures, be- His father wrote ſome other books, as the Funeral O- 
cauſe no body came to hear them; and he reſumed ration of Piſcator, the Analyſis of the difficult words 
them at the deſire of our Paſor, but he did not read in Heſiod, Collegium Hefiodeum, &c. As to Matthias 
© Ex Vita them in the royal college, but in his own houſe (1). Paſor, I do not think that any thing of his was pu- 
la Paſoris, Strange ! that a great kingdom, and ſuch a city as bliſhed but Theſes, or general ideas of ſome ſciences: 
| fag. 41. Paris, ſhould not furniſh three auditors to a profeſſor, It was very ill done to publiſh. the Journal he had 
| ſo famous in foreign countries, that Bangius (2), a written of his life, which ſhould have been ſuppreſſed, 
(i) See his arti- learned Dane would not accept the place of Hebrew or at leaſt many little trifles ſhould have been ſtruck 
5 | profeſſor at Copenhagen, unleſs time was granted him out; for to inſtance in a few things, what neceſſity 
to go and perfect himſelf at Paris under this man. was there that the publick ſhould know, that the 
And here 1s a profeſſor at — who deſires to Tavern where the profeſſors of Heidelberg in a body 
be a diſciple of the ſame man, while there were not treated Matthias Paſor, had ſwords for its fign (4) ? (4) Partim uni- 
two ſcholars at Paris that cared to hear him. Such is What neceſſity was there, to make it publickly known, verſi in prandio 
the temper of men, that they go a great way off to that at Hanaw, in the beginning of a great feaſt, he honorario lauto, 
ſeek after the ſame things, which they would neglect, was forced to leave the table becauſe he found himſelf 2 e 
if they were at their own door. Nh indiſpoſed, and wanted to throw up a little bile (5). Pre ot 
LB] He was never married.) It is expreſsly obſery- But I do not wonder that they publiſh ſuch Journals, 
(5) Abdias Wid- ed in his funeral oration (3), that he lived not a bache- when in the funeral orations upon profeſſors, we (5) In prandio 
marius, miniſter lor by reaſon of any particular vow, or from any a- commonly meet with an exact deſcription of all the lauto nihil ven- 
of the holy Goſ- verſion to a ſuitable match; for, on the contrary, he ſymptoms of their laſt ſickneſs ; that on ſuch a day triculo arridebat, 
bel, and profeſſor as an apologiſt for it, and would praiſe it, although they did ſweat, on another they were coſtive, trou- __ 
c Divinity a, he was very forry, that a condition ſo uſeful and ne- bled with a looſneſs, Ge. NE PS ond nay 
the author of ceſſary, which was inſtituted in the very ſtate of inno- [D] The two reaſons he gives for it are admirable.) bilem evomui. 
that funeral ora- cency, ſhould become liable by fin, to ſo many diffi- The firſt is, that he would not be the cauſe of taking 1% Pag. 55+ 
n culties. The true reaſon therefore why he did not off youth from reading the good books already pub- 
marry was this, that in his younger years he wanted liſhed. The ſecond is, that he would not expoſe the 
to be free from domeſtie cares, aſter which followed Bookſellers to the hazard of loſing their money, who 
a ſtate of perſecution and baniſhment, and then he are often at great expence in printing books, which 
found his health a little impaired ; and laſtly he had either fell but ſlowly, or elſe for ever remain in their 
„ conceived great hopes of George Paſor, his brother's warehouſes. Nolui, ſays he (6), nimis multa ſcribere; 
ſon. - 1 | I. Nejuventutem abſtraberem a lectione grawiorum Authd- 
[C] He did not publiſh many books.] He carefully rum quos per Dei gratiam habemus. 2. Ne miſeris po- 
reviſed two or three of his father's books, which are graphis imponeretur, qui ſæpe magnos ſumptus impendunt 
of wonderful uſe to ſcholars and ſtudents in Divinity; libris nunquam wel tarde admodum diſtrabendis. | 
I mean Lexicon Novi Teftamenti, Manuale Novi Tefta- . e en | 


(6) Ubi ſupra, 
pag. 58. | 


4 


fs) 0h PAT ER CU LUS (CArus (a) VEIIEIVs) a Latin Hiſtorian, in the reign of (3) See the Annas 

din Publius, ov Tiberius. It is very probable he was born in the year of Rome 735 (b). His an- le Vein 

Marcus. 6 . = x . . N 1 - . Mr Dodwell, 
ceſtors were illuſtrious for their merit and their offices CA]. He was a military tribune Ad 10 th: 


ius | Te | 1 J , 1 Oxford edition © 
when Caius Cæſar, a grandſon of Auguſtus, had an interview with the king of the Par- Pale, sf 
| | | bee ' thians 1693, in 8v0 


[4] His anceſtors abere * for their merit and * ſum viritim civitate donando, duos filios ejus creando 
ces.] See what he ſays of them, ſpeaking of the con- prætores, cum ſeni adhuc crearentur (1). - - I ought (1) Paterculus, 

ederate war: Neque ego verecundia domeſtici ſan- not, through modeſty, to rob my anceſtors of any glory, pro- lib. ii, cap. xwi. 

guinis gloriæ quidquam, dum yerum refero, ſubtra- * wided 7 ſay nothing but the truth. For much is due to | . 

* ham, duke Multum Minatii Magii, atavi mei, * the memory of Minatius Magius of Aſculum, my great. 

Aſculanenſis, ode eſt memoriæ: qui nepos * grand-father's grand:father. He was grand-ſon to Decius 

* Dec Magii, Campanorum principis, celeberrimi & * Magius, chief. among the Campaneſe, and well known 

« fidelifimi viri, tantam, hoc bello Romanis fidem præ- 


CO 


« for his merit, and fidelity. In this war he did g, 


* ſitit, ut cum legione, quam-ipſe in Hirpinis con- ſerwice to the Romans; for with a. legion which hehad _ 

* {cripſerat, Herculaneum ſimul cum T. Didio cape- * raiſed in the country of the Hirpini, . he took. Herculas 
ret, Pompeios cum L. Sulla oppugnaret, Coſamque * neum jointly with Titus Didius, beſieged the Pompeii 

*. occuparet : cujus de yirtutibus cum alii, tum maxime * avith Lucius Sylla, and ſeized on Caſa. Q. Hortemſius; 

* dilucideque Q. Hortenſius in Annalibus ſuis retulit: * among ft others, writes fully and. clearly, in his Annals; * 

his good qualities, The people of Rome abundantly 

I * recompenſed 


— * Poon plenam populus R. gratiam retulit; ip- * about 
6 


. * 
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te) vel. Pater- thians in an ile of the Euphrates, in the year 753 (c). He commanded the cavalry in 
Germany, under Tiberius, and accompanied that prince nine years ſucceſſively, in all his 

expeditions (d). He received honourable rewards from him (e). We find that he was (%) See the 

preferred to the prætorſhip [B], but not to higher dignities. The praiſes he beſtows remark. 


culus, lib. ii, 
cap. ci. 


(4) See the re- 
mark [B]. 


(2) Avos ſimiliter 
Vellei fuiſſe ne- 
ceſſe erat Mina- 
tii Magii filtos 
ſiquidem atavus 
ipſe ſuerat Mina- 
tius. Dedævellus 
Ann. Velleian. 

Nia i. 7. 


( 3) Vell. Pater- 
culus, ib. 77, 
cap. læxvi. 


upon Sejanus [C] give ſome probability to the conjecture, that he was looked upon as (A Dotoa 
a friend of this favourite (f), and conſequently that he was involved in his ruin. He fopra, nun 


* recompenſed. his zeal, by giving him the freedom of the 
© City, and by making his two ſons prætors, though at 
that time fix only were created yearly.” Here is ſome- 
thing very ſingular concerning the degrees of gene- 
ration : Paterculus, born in the year of Rome 735, 
reckons for .his . grand-father Mi- 
natius Magius, who, at the head of a legion, which 
he had raiſed, beſieged and took ſome cities, about 
the year 664, and who was grand-ſon to Decius Ma- 
gius, whoſe fidelity to the Romans was ſo famous at 
Capua, in the year 538. On one fide here are five 
generations in the ſpace of feventy-one years; and on 


the other, there are but two in the ſpace of one hundred 


and twenty-ſix years. There ſeems to me to be more 
difficulty in the five generations than in the two; and 
perhaps we muſt conjecture, that atawus was inſerted by 
the tranſcribers inſtead of avs ;- or, that atavus was not 
regularly taken, upon all occaſions, for the great-grand- 
father's grand-father. Mr Dodwell underſtood the 
great-grand-father by atavus (2). If the conjecture of 
which I ſpeak, were true, we muſt ſay, that Patercu- 
lus was not deſcended from Decius Magius but by the 


mother's ſide, for there is no doubt but Caius Velle- 
jus, mentioned in chap. Lxxv1 of the ſecond book, 


was his grand-father by his father's ſide, and different 


from Minatius Magius. I ſhall ſet down this paſlage, 


to ſhew all that is to be known of his anceſtors. © Quod 
© alieno teſtimonium redderem, in eo non fraudabo 
* ayum meum: quippe C. Velleius, honoratiſſimo inter 
* illos 360 Judices loco, a Cn. Pompeio lectus, ejuſ- 
dem, Marcique Bruti ac Tironis præfectus fabrum, 
vir nulli ſecundus, in Campania, digreſſu Neronis a 
Neapoli, cujus ob ſingularem cum eo amicitiam par- 
tium adjutor fuerat, gravis jam ætate & corpore, 
cum comes eſſe non poſſet, gladio ſe ipſe tranſ- 
« fixit (3).-- I will not defraud my grand, father of 
© @ teftimony, which I would give even to a ſtranger. For 
C. Velleius, a man inferior to none, was choſen by Cn. 
Pompeius into the moſt honourable place, among ſt thoſe 
« 360 Judges, and appointed ſuper-intendant of the works 
in Campania to the ſame Pompeiui, Marcus Brutus and 
* Tiro. When Nero retired from Naples, whoſe party he 
* had ſupported, becauſe of the particular friendſhip be- 


© tween them, being very old, and infirm, and not able to 


(a) Dodwell, ubi 
| ſupra. 87 a 


(5) bd. 


(6) Eritque adeo 
gentile auctoris 
ſtri nomen 
agius Velleius 
adſcititium ex a- 
dopt ione in fami- 
liam Velleiam. 
Id. ib. ate, 


| (7) Quo tempore 
Capito patruus 
meus vir ordinis 
Senatorii Agrip- 
px ſubſcripſit in 
C. Caſſium. 
Vell. Patercul. 
hb. it, cap. lxix. 


(8) Ad. ib. cap. 
exv., Add to 
this what be 
ſays, cap. cxxi, 
Quem (Tiberium 
in triumpho) mi- 
hi fratrique meo, 
inter præcipuos 
præcipuiſque do- 
nis adornatos vi- 
ros, comitari 
contigit. 


c accompany him, he diſpatched himſelf wich a ford. 
Here a ſmall ſcruple ariſes. Paterculus had a bro- 
ther who was called Magius Celer ; it is therefore 
very probable, that by the father's ſide they deſcended 


from Decius Magius. The editions give the firname of 


Velleianus to this Magius Celer ; but it is-pretended, 
that this epithet is only the invention of the critics, 
and that it is not found in the manuſcript copy (4). 
Mr Dodwell obſerves (5), that if it were true that 
Magius Celer had the firname of Velleianus, this would 
be a plain proof that by adoption it paſſed from the fa- 
mily Velleia into that of the Magius's. In this caſe it 
might be ſaid, that he had been adopted by a kinſ- 


man on the mother's fide, deſcended from Decius Ma- 


gius, from father to ſon. The learned man, whom 1 
juſt now cited, would not admit this hypotheſis, for he 
pretends that our Paterculus belonged, on the father's 
lide, to the family Magia, and that he bore the name 
of Valleius, only by-virtue of ſome adoption (6). But 
note, that his grand-father was called Velleius. This 
Hiſtorian had an uncle on the father's fide who was 
called Capito; he was a ſenator, and joined with 
Agrippa in accuſing Caſſius, the murderer of Cæſar. (7) 
Let us now ſpeak of his brother: Cæſar ad alteram 
© Belli Dalmatici molem animum atque arma contulit, 
in qua regione quali adjutore legatoque fratre meo, 
Magio Celere Velleiano uſus ſit, ipſius patriſque ejus 
« pradicatione teſtatum eſt, & ampliſſimorum hono- 
„rum, quibus triumphans eum Czfar' donavit, ſignat 
* memoria (8) - - - - Ceſar applied his cares and 
arms to the other war in Dalmatia, where I need not 
* tell what affiftance he received from. my brother Magius 
* '\Celer Velleianus, who was his lieutenant. general. The 
* account he himſelf and his father gave of it, and the 


1 P . 4 
4 4? 


OM. Arrippa, and chiefly mY h 


„ uh 


UM, 30. 


Wrote 


great favours which Cæſar at his triumph beflowed 

upon him, ſufficiently ſhew it.” He was prætor, as 

may be ſeen in the beginning of the next remark. I f 

ſhall ſay ſomething hereafter of their father (g). (9) In the haft 
L] He was preferred to the prætonſbip.] This was remark, nun, 3. 

in the year wherein Auguſtus died : he informs us of 


1 
this himſelf, and with ſuch a turn of expreſſion, as | 195 Lett 
ſhows the ſubtilty of his wit. © Quo tempore mihi the Gene 
* fratrique meo, canditatis Cæſaris, proxime a nobiliſ- arty” 
* ſimis ac ſacerdotibus viris, deſtinari prætoribus con- 5 : 
* tigit : conſecutis, ut neque poſt nos quemquam D. 

* Auguſtus, neque ante nos Cæſar commendaret Tibe- 5 8) La 
* rius (100. At which time my brother and I being (ro) Id. ib, cap, le Vayer, 
© preſented by Cæſar, where nominated prætors, imme- cxxiv, fro, Pag 


* diately after the maſt noble, and thoſe who were honoured 

* ewith the priefibood. And we had this advantage, that 

neither the divine Auguſtus recommended any after us, 

nor Tiberius Ceſar before us. We will here ſet down 

ſome other paſſages, which declare the progreſs of his 

fortune : * Habuit in hoc quoque bello, /ays he (11), (17) Id. ib, cap, 

ſpeaking of the war againſt the Dalmatians and Panno- cxi. 

nians in the year 759, * mediocritas noſtra ſpecioſi miniſtri 

locum. Finita equeitri militia, deſignatus quzitor, (19) La 


nec dum ſenator æquatus ſenatoribus, etiam deſigna- le Vay 
* tus tribunus plebis partem exercitus ab Urbe, traditi Tp 
ab Auguſto, perduxi ad filium ejus: in quæſtura de- prog 
* inde, remiſſa forte provinciæ, legatus ejuidem ad the thi 
e undem miſſus. In this war likewiſe, as mean as of the 
Ian, I bad an honourable poſt, and did ſome ſervice. rs 
* When the time of my ſervice in the cavalry was ended, I _ 
* avas nominated queſtor, and tho not a ſenator, yet being e 
© equalled to thoſe of that order, I was alſo appointed tri- 101, 
* bune of the people, and in the mean time lead a part of ond b 
© of the army, delivered to me by Auguſtus, from the city 
to his ſon ; and afterwards coming out of my queſtor- 
* ſhip, I gave up my chance of a province, and was 
* ſent to him to be his lieutenant general. He ſays | 
elſewhere (12), © Hoc tempus me functum ante tribu- (12) 14, b. cp, 
* natu caſtrorum, Ti. Cæſaris militem fecit: quippe cv, this relates 
« protinus ab adoptione miſſus cum eo præfectus equi- to the year 757 
tum in Germaniam, ſucceſſor officii patris mei, cœ- f Rome. 
leſtiſſimorum ejus operum per annos continuos ix 
præfectus aut legatus, ſpectator & pro captu medio- 
< critatis meæ adjutor fui. - - - - At this time I ſerved 
under Ti. Ceſar, having before been a camp-manſbal. 
For immediately after his adoption I was ſent with him 5 
* into Germany as colonel of horſe, which poſt my father (20) 
* had before me, and in this quality of colonel, or lieutenant- 97. 
« general, I was a ſpectator, and, according to my poor 
ability, an aſſiſtant of his moſt divine actions for nine 
© years together. I have already ſaid (13), that he ap- (14) In the re. 
peared at the triumph of Tiberius with ſplendid marks mark [4], & 
of honour. Hankius places this triumph in the year 992 (5): FO 
of Rome 744 (14), he anticipates it twenty years or , 155 
more, and b was ignorant — Paterculus made his . el 85 
firſt campaigne in the year 753. How then could he rum Roman. (2s 
appear at a triumph in 744, with marks of honour, which Tom. i, Paß. 7% face 
he deſerved but by his conſtant attendance in the ſer- Jus, 
vice of Tiberius, 7 firſt feats of _ (15) . "ok . on 

[C] The praiſes he beſtoaus upon Sęj anus.] See Chap. (14) See Patcr- 
119 11d 475 of his —— Nen 4 ſhall extract but culus, 40. i, (2: 

| N ; 1 | cap. cl, c, 
one thing out of it: he ſhows, by great examples, , 30 
that a prince may ſhare the cares of the government 
with a miniſter. * Raro eminentes viri non magnus 
* adjutoribus ad gubernandam fortunam ſuam uſi ſunt ; 
©.ut duo Scipiones duobus Lzxhis, _ per omnia 
© zquaverunt fibi ; ut D 'Augttus M. Agrippa, & 
* maxime ab eo, Statilio 'Tauty': —— novitas familiæ 
* haud obſtitit, qup' minus ad muſtiphices conſulatus tri- 
* umphoſque, & complura eniterentfr ſacerdotia; ete- ; 
nim magna negotia magnis adpdtéHbus egent (16). (16) Ib. cx*%% 
* Illuftrious perſons frequently maſke uſe of men of merit to 
* affift them in managing their affairs : ad the two Scipio's 0 
did the two Lelius's, whom they made equal to them- li 
Alves in every thing : as the divine Auguſtus did 
him, Statilius Taurus: (: 


© and tho their family was but newly raiſed, this was no 
* obſtacle to their being advanced to ſeveral —_— 


wrote an abridgement of the Roman Hiſtory, which is very curious [D), and he pro- 
miſed a larger Hiſtory (g). The praiſes he beſtows upon the emperor Tiberius are 
exceſſive, and he underſtood ſo well the art of flattering this emperor, that it is thought 


495 


4 Paterculus, 
lib. it, cap. 


æluiii, ciii, & 


he did not forget to ſpeak ill of Germanicus [E]. It is not true, that an Annaliſt of Palin alli. 


Rome was named Cneius Velleius [F], as Glandorpius imagines. 


ſome faults of Mr Moreri [Gl. 


and priefiboods ; for great affairs require the aſſiſtance 
& great perſons.” This paſtage,- and ſome others ſuch 
like, afforded a fine Embelliſhing to the panegyriſts of 
cardinal de Richelieu and cardinal Mazarin. They 
ſung to another tune, and had different maxims. after 
the death of the latter, as I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved (17). Here we ſhall ſet down a thought of 
la Mothe le Vayer: He is blamed, ſays he (18), and 
that with great reaſon . . . for having given ridiculous 
elogiums, not only to Tiberius, but alſo to his fawourite 
Sejanus, whoſe merit he twice repreſents, as one of the 
principal and mdft virtuous perſons that ever were in the 
Roman Republic. What did he do in this, but what 
probably happens to all thoſe who wwill take pen in hand 
to write the hiftory of their own time, and auill publiſh 
it aohile the perſons are yet alive ? This reflexion is 
juſt ; for it is ſcarce poſſible to be ſincere, when we 
ſpeak of princes that are living, or of thoſe whoſe 
| ſons do till reign. ; 

[D] He awrote an abridgment of the Roman Hiſtory, 
 ewhich is very curious. ] The beginning of it is loſt, 
which was a general ſketch of antient times. La Mothe 
le Vayer was not miſtaken in what I ſhall now ſub- 
join (19) : The remembrance of the countries he had 
* ſeen, while he was military tribune, and travelling 
through the provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, 
Aſia the leis, and other more eaſtern countries; and 
eſpecially on both ſides of the Pontus Euxinus, fur- 
niſhed him with very agreeable diverſions. From 


17) See the 
New Letters of | 
the General Cri- 
ticiſm on Maim- 
bourg, Pag · 81, 
Sc. 


18) La Mothe 
le Vayer, ubi in- 
fra, pag · 194 


(70) La Mothe 
je Vayer, in the 
Treatiſe of Hiſ- 
torians, Page 
193, 194, of 
the third Tome 
of the edition in 


12m0, What hence we may judge, that if he had written that 
he ſays of the entire and large hiſtory he promiſed ſo often, we 
Travels of Pater- 


culus is in chap. 
101, of the ſe- 


rable things, as related by him who had been an 
cond book, 


eye-witneſs of them, and aſſiſted in performing 
them. In that little which ſtill remains of this, 
wherein there is nothing repreſented but by way of 
abridgment, there are many particulars obſerved, 
which are ſo much the more valuable, becauſe it is 
the only place where they are to be learned, either 
through the ſilence of other Hiſtorians, or through 
the common misfortune of loſing ſome part of their 
works. The ſtile of Velleius Paterculus is very wor- 


of fine language: he excels chiefly when he blames, 
or commends thoſe he ſpeaks of, which he does in 
* ſuch fine terms, and ſuch delicate expreſſions, as 

are not to be found in any other Hiſtorian or Ora- 
tor (20) . .. . We have nothing more pure in any 
Latin author, nor more worthy of Tiberius or Au- 
< guſtus's times.“ Is it not ſtrange, that a work fo 
worthy to be carefully preſerved, and of which, co- 
pies might be eaſily made, by reaſon of it's brevity, 
ſhould be like to be loſt? It is pretended, that the 
manuſcript of Morbac, from which Rhenanus publiſhed 
the firſt edition of this author (21), was the only one 
that was in the world (22). Beſides, it is obſerved, 
that no antient author but Priſcian, makes mention of 
face of Pateru. Paterculus (23). The Moderns have done him infi- 
lus, printed at nitely more juſtice; for they have publiſned him with 
Oxford in 1693. notes or commentaries. The French have tranſlated 
him into their language, which Mr Doujat took the 
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(20) Id. ib. pag. 
197. 


127) At Baſil in 
1520, 


(22) See the pre- 


(23) Dodwell, pains to do for the uſe of the Dauphin in 1679 ; and 
30, ara, um. to make his work a continued hiſtory, he ſupplied what 


was wanting in Paterculus : I ſay nothing in particu- 
lar of the edition of Lipſius at Leyden, in 1591, in 
8vo ; nor of that of Sckegkius at Frankfort, 1602, in 
12mo; nor of that of Gerard Voſſius at Leyden, in 
1639, in 12mo ;, nor of that of Boeclerus at Straſburg, 
1642, in 8vo; nor of the edition Variorum at Leyden, 
1653, in 8vo; nor of ſeveral others. I ſhall only add, 
that the Annales Yelleiani of Mr Dodwell, prefixed to 
the Oxford edition 1693, are a piece of learning which 
diſcovers a very great knowledge of antiquity. _ 
| Note, that Paterculus wrote this book in the ſeven 
(24) Paterculus, Hundred eighty-ſecond year of Rome (24), in the ſix- 
' > 6ap. viii. teenth year of the empire of Tiberius (25) 
(% Wa. 12, „ LEJ I #s thought be did not forget to ſpeak ill of Ger- 
cap. R i * Manicus.) A learned critic does not agree to this; for 
he maintains that this pallage, Dus quidem tempore jt 
Plerague ignavve Germanicus, is not correct, and that in- 


ſhould have read an infinite number of very conſide- 


thy of the age he wrote in, which ſtill was the age 


I ſhall take notice of 


ſtead of ignave we ſhould read grave (26). He founds (26) Ibid. cap. 
his opinion upon ſuch reaſons as appear to me ſolid (23) 

for, in ſhort, it is very true, that Paterculus, in other (27) IB4 By 
places, has praiſed Germanicus (28). However, his Node of o ele 
unjuſt ſparing the paſſions of Tiberius, do plainly ap- rus upon this 
pear, by the care he takes to paſs over ſlightly the paſſage of Pater- 
illuſtrious actions of Germanicus, and even to ſuppreſs culus. 

the greateſt part of them, and to ſully the reputation of 
Agrippina, and other perſons whom the emperor 
did not love. See how Juſtus Lipſius has cenſured cæxix. 

him. * Ex antiquis bilem mihi etiam movet Velleius 

* Paterculus. Ælium Sejanum omnibus virtutibus ac- 

* cumulat, & quaſi in theatro plena manu dilaudat. 

Os hiſtoric ! at nos eum ſeimus natum & exſtinctum 

exitio generis humani. Liviam Auguſtam, poſt mul- 

tas laudes, diis quam hominibus ſimiliorem fœminam 

concludit. Jam de Tiberio, flagitium ſit ſi uſquam 

aliter quam ut de Jovo immortali loquatur. Hæc 

liber & ingenuus animus qui ferat? Contrà ut Ger- 

manici Cæſaris virtutes ubique callidè diſſimulat? Ut 

Agrippinam, & quibus aliis infenſior Tiberius crede- 

batur, obliquè premit? Quid multa? Non aliquid 

quàm mancipium aulæ agit. Dices, intuta illis tem- 

poribus veritas fuit. Fateor. Sed vera ſcribere fi 

non licuit, falſo non debuit. Nemo ſilentii cauſam 5 
reddit (29). - - - - Among the antients, Velleius Pater- (29) Juſtus Lip- 
culus likewiſe raiſes my indignation. He repreſents ſius, lib v, E- 
_ LElius Sejanus as endowed with all good qualities, and _ —_— ow 
applauds him as upon a theatre. The impudence of this . 444 ; 
Hiſtorian ! Howewver, awe know he was born, and died 2 

to the deftruftion of mankind. ' After many commen- 
dations, he concludes, that Livia Auguſta was a 
_ woman that reſembled the gods more than man. And 
then as to Tiberius, he thinks it à crime to ſpeak of him 
© otheraviſe than of an immortal Fove. What ſincere or 
* honeſt mind can bear this? On the other hand, how 
© cunninghy does he conceal every where the excellent qua- 
© lities of Ceſar Germanicus ? How ſlily does he ruin the 
© reputation of Agrippina, and others whom Tiberius 
* avas thought to hate? In ſhort, he is nothing but a 
o 
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c 
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lib. ii, cap. cæxvi, 
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court-proftitute. You will ſay, perhaps, it was unſafe 

to ſpeak the truth in thoſe times; I own it. But if he 

durſt not write the truth, he ought not to have aurote 
lies. None is called to an account for ſilence. 

[F] I is nat true, that an annaliſt of Rome vas 
named Cneius Velltius.] Glandorpius's words are theſe : 
Cneius Velleius, hiftoricus cujus Annales citantur apud 
Gellium lib. 18. cap. 12. quo tempore in repub. vixerit, | 
non comperi (30). In this place of Aulus Gellus, of (30) Gland. O- 
Henry Stephens's edition, it is Cz: Vellius in Annali- nomaſt. pag, 


bus. Here then is a fault in Glandorpius, that he puts 887. 


Velleius inſtead of Vellius. And another is this, that 
he ſhould have read in Aulus Gellius, Gellius and 
not Vellius, for without doubt he cites the ſame author 
here, which he had cited in chap. 13, of the eighth 
book, and in chap, 21, of the thirteenth book, under 
the name of Cn. Gellius. Voſſius (31) pretends that (31) Voſtius, de 
Glandorpius conjectured, that inſtead of Ca. Vellius, Hiſt. Lat. lib. i, 
we muſt read Cn. Gellius, in the twelfth chapter of the . v, Pag. 
eighteenth book of Aulus Gellius; but the words of 34 
Glandorpius, which we have juſt now cited, do plainly 
ſhow, that this is falſe. If Voſſius had faid, that ac- 
cording to the conjecture of Glandorpius, the annaliſt, 
Gellius, differs not from Cn. Gellius, againſt whom, 
Cato the cenſor pleaded (3 2), he had been very much (32) Aulus Gel- 
in the right; for Glandorpius expreſſes himſelf thus (33). 
Fors idem eſt annalium ſcriptor, cijus librum 3. citat Gels cap. ii. 
lius 13. capite 21 H 15 (34. There is nothing there, 
that relates to the paſſage, where the edition of Henry 
Stephens has * r 5 rh OY : 
G I'hball take notice of ſome faults of Mi. Moreri. ; | 
I. Fs Moderns, ſays he, 2 to know whether his (34) It roo ern 
firſt name was Caius, Marcus, or Publius:: This phraſe Glandorpius 
is not good, and inclines one to believe, that Pater- meant by this 
culus was firſt known by one of theſe names, and that 75 3 bat whe- 


Os TO NY Og, Tt 4 „„ ther he under- 
afterwards he \quitted it to aſſume another. This een 2 * wal 


(33) Gland. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 380. 


cuſtom is very common among the Moderns: one of book or the 
the French warriours, of the XVIſth centuryz was chapter he is 
known by the name of the count de Bouteville, and miſtaken. 
after that, by that of the duke of Luxenburg. We 


ought 


(28) Paterculus, 


ern 


dught not to entertain any ſuch thought of our Hiſto- two faults of Mr Moreri (49), probably as being his 
wy | 8 (30) 
tranſcriber; from whence we may gather, that the Prefa 


rian, either with reſpect to the name of Caius or Publius, 


Doujat, 


c. for this kind of names was always kept. In a author of a Dictionary has ſometimes the honour to be tranſlation of 


word, Mr Moreri ſhould have ſaid, the prænomen, or conſulted and tranſcribed by perſons who know more 


(45) Paterculus, 


116. it, cap. æi. Naples; where is this to be found? Paterculus fays, hand. III. It is very true that Paterculus was ſucceſ- 


aterculus. 


the proper name, and not the frff name. II. He ſhould than himſelf. So little do men love to gather together (40) Mifus cum 
not have affirmed, that Paterculus was originally of materials, when they can find heaps of them ready at = hat Præ- 

equitum in 
| | . _ Ge ; | 
(836) Ibid, that his atavus was of Aſculum (35), and that the ſor to his father in the command of the cavalry (40) 3 ce go we 


grand-father of this atawus was chief among the Cam- but this was not before he had been military Tribune : he tr 


ſſor officii pa- 


(37) M. ib. cap, Paneſe, Campanorum principis (36). Elſewhere (37) he had already been tribune of the camp (41), which © #5. l, cap, 


lxxvi, See, a- affirms, that his grand-father ſaw nothing above him- was an office above that of meer tribune of ſoldiers. 
bove, the re- {elf in Campania. Here is nothing particularly about IV. He had not his father for a colleague in any of. 
mark [4], & the city of Naples; and I wonder that Mr Dodwell fice. V. Magius Celer Velltianus was his brother, 
+ tation (1). ſhould pretend that this city was the native place of and not his father. VI. We find no where that he 
(38) Dodw. in the grand-father of Paterculus (38), for this cannot be was /enutenant-general to Tiberius in the armies of German 


cw, 


(41) Functum 
ante tribunatu 
caſtrorum. 77, 


(42) Id. c. exo, 


Synopſi Chrono- concluded from this good old man's killing himſelf, be- and Hungary, but in Dalmatia (42). And then his bro- (43) If he had 


log. ad calcem Cauſe he was not able to accompany Tiberius when he ther, who was abſent (43), could not be his colleague. 
Annal. Velleian. retired from Naples. Mr Dowat is fallen into theſe aid only, that his brother had the advantage of being 


een preſent 
would he have 
with Tiberius! 


PATIN (Guy) profeſſor of Phyſic, in the royal college of Paris, was a man of 


much wit and learning. See his elogium prefixed to his Letters, which are ſo well known 
to all the world, that this will excuſe me from ſpeaking of his merit. It is enough 
for me to ſay here, that you may be informed about it in the preface I have mentioned. 
(a) Patin, Letter it would be too great a nicety, to object that the author of this elogium, has not 
ef Tom. f, 3% given us the Hiſtory of Guy Patin. This is the common way of panegyriſts, they 
2 * Edit. ſeldom trouble themſelves to inform us, whence a man is, nor how he raiſed himſelf; 
(5) According to for which they commend him. It is therefore neceſſary I ſhould ſay, that our Patin 
his Elogium he was born at Houdan in Bray, three leagues from Beauvais (a) in 1602 (5), He does 


983 not boaſt of his being of a good family, but ſpeaks of it much after the ſame man- 


neither do they ſay any thing of his actions, unleſs they eminently relate to the virtues 


1672 ner as Horace does of his [A]. Doubtleſs he was one that made his own fortune, and 


I know, 


[A] He ſpeaks of his family much after the fame Or elſe, as he himſelf, have poorly liv'd, 
manner as Horace does of his (da) 4 I was the ſon of A mean exciſe-man, nor ſhould I have griev'd. 


(1) Patin, Let- good honeſt people, /ays he (1), whom I would not | a MT 
8 — _ © have exchanged for thoſe that are more rich. I ere OR OR OI NPR ee, C 


m. 561. of have here their pictures before my eyes, I call to Nor et 2's TY ea fop a | 
. mind every day their virtue, and am very glad Fepent . fach a father, if I'm wiſe. 

* that I ſaw the innocence of their lives, which was Therefore as ethers, auben the haughty ſcorn, 
* admirable. No ſuch thing is to be ſeen in cities, "Twas not our fault we were not nobly born 


and particularly at Paris. I fee nothing there but 7 J 507 F RP | | 
x r | | I ab not ſay, nor mind thoſe meaner cares, 

« yanity, impoſture, and fraud. Gop has. reſerved _ | Wy - 
us for a knaviſh and dangerous age.” And now let ly words and thoughts are different far from . 


us ſee what Horace ſaid of his father: 3 Fer Gould kind nature bid my foul retire, 
ets - | 59 Go back to birth, and chuſe a noble ſire, : 
1 - - - Purus & inſons As great as thought could frame, or pride defire. Y 
(Ut me collaudem) fi vivo, & charus amicis, Content with theſe I have, let others chuſe, 
Cauſa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello, I would the noble, and the great refuſe; 
Noluit in Flavi ludum me mittere magni, And this is fooliſh, this a wild defion 
Bo 23 Ae” © bet, SH one Tib' crowd”s opinion. W 
EE FV mor  Cxtecn. 
Nec timuit, ſibi ne vitio quis verteret, olim : . 3 14 
Si præco parvas, aut (ut fuit ipſe) coactor [ ($a) It is true that in the three volumes of the 


Mercedes ſequerer: neque ego eſſem queſtus. Ob letters of Guy Patin, which were publiſhed at Geneva 


FBF — in 1691, we find nothing concerning his family, which 
4 I 1 does not very well anſwer to the idea that Mr Bayle 
Fw Ihe OSS: here gives of it: but this learned man might have 
Nil me pœniteat fanum patris hujus : eoque found in the Opuſcules of Anthony Loiſel a note of 
Non, ut magna dolo factum negat eſſe ſuo pars, Claude Joly, which would have given him a more 
Quod non ingenuos habeat claroſque parentes, adyantageous notion of the family of Patin, and in- 
Sic me defendam : longs mea diſcrepat iſtis formed him that this famous Phyſician was not the 
Et vox & ratio. Nam ſi natura juberet firſt of it that had diſtinguiſhed himſelf. Here fol- 


12 lows the note: it explains a place of the alphabetical 
e min OVER FREE peractum, Index of eminent perſons, mentioned in the Dialogue 
Atque alios legere ad faſtum, quoſcunque parentes of the Advocates of the Parliament of Paris by Anthony 


Optaret ſibi quiſque: meis contentus, honeſtos Loiſel, &c. Mr Joux Parix, after he had ſpent 
C nets nit Cres: Ae; * ſome pil at the bar of the parliament of Paris, 
| Judicio vulgi (2) a 3 * retired to his native place, the city of Beauvais, 
2 = : | s W he oy once ee ve . * 5 
e eh ; THEY * King in the Preſidial, exerciſing there both theſe 
152 | e = * 1 . ODE , os together, by virtue of an 1 of parliament 
Myſeff) I live _— by every friend q given in his favour the 15th of February 1588, as 
I thank my father for't, for he being poor, « 1t appears in the Conference des Ordonnances of the laſt 
His farm but ſmall, th' uſual ways forbore, edition of the year 1641 Tom. I. pag. 427. Liv. II. 
He did not ſend me to Sir Fabius ſchool ; : tit, 6. e 5 He 2 2 two 1 
| | | | 4 « ments with much courage and reſolution, at the time 
1 dhe ar rn: _ wr pur ends; that this city ſided the Leaguers: and maintain- 
Ret tg net nl, ot oP WE IT 65 0 Nee oy 1 authority with great e and 
| . F bould b, wit the fidelity that can be expected from an 
yn I 2 _ 2 ti. 5 Hans * honeſt man, till at length being perſecuted by the 
His hig figs, 4 mn'd with ſhame, * factions of the Mayor Godin, and the Lieutenant-cri- 
F aw ail Bis of 1 foal be made ., © minal, called Nicholas, who were both the 
A common cryer or a meantr trade, y ring-leaders of the league in Beauvais, haranguing 


1 | | © according 


ce to the | 


18 mei. Pater. 


87 

3) Opuſcules de 
iſel, pag. 

736, 737. 


P A T I N. 


I know, from a good hand, that he was corrector to a preſs (H. It is not eaſy to de: 5 
cide, ; whether it would not have been better, that the letters we have of his thould 


00 Monſieur DREbIN COURT, proftſſor of Phyſic at Leyden, informed me of it 


according to the duty of his office, and exhorting the 
« people to the ſervice of the king, he was in danger to 
de ftoned, thro' the practices of thoſe two arch- 
« leaguers: ſo that he was obliged to leave the city, 
and retire to the king, his maſter, where he found 
« ſupport, by the recommendation of Mr de Freſnes- 
Forget, ſecretary of ſtate. But at laſt he was re- 
« eſtabliſhed. in his two offices, when the city returned 
to the obedience of the king; and he continued 
there to adminiſter juſtice with reputation, till the 
year 1605, wherein he died of a quinſey upon his 
« arrival from Fountainebleau, whither he had been 
« ſent on a commiſſion to the king in the name of the 
city. Such commiſſions were commonly given him, 
© both becauſe of his office, as king's advocate, and 
© becauſe he was eloquent and well verſed in hiſtory 
© and politics. When he was obliged to quit Beauvais 
© thro? the violence of the league, his houſe was pil- 
* 
C 
- 
c 
« 
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laged and his fine books loſt, which he valued ex- 


tremely, and regretted all his life. He left but one 
daughter, named Frances Patin : he was uncle to 
Francis Patin, advocate in parliament, who was fa- 


ther to Mr Guy Patin, Doctor Regent, and Dean of 


the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, who communicated 


gram in praiſe of his grand-uncle, which we find in 


libello Epigrammatum variorum ad amicos pro xeniis per 


Petrum Gouſſainuillium, Montfortenſem, pro anno 1574, 
printed at Paris, apud Diongſium a Prato 1574: 


Ap Dom. 
FOANNEM PATIN, BELLOVYVACUM, 
«* facundifiimum in ſupremo Pariſienſi Senatu Patronum. 


© Chm tu facundas ſolitus nunc ire per artes, 
© Eloquium & mirum creſcat in ore tuo: | 
Cauſidicumque bonum fic te Polyhymnia reddit, 
Onmnes ut ſuperes viribus eloquii: 
Si tua Muſa mihi quzdam incrementa dediſſet, 
© Ditior & Crœſo redderer arte ſua : 
© Sed quia nummorum non extat plena crumena, 
Pro nummis tribuit carmina miſſa tibi (3). 


| To 
Mr JOHN PATIN of BEAUVAIS, 
a moſt eloquent advocate in the parliament of Paris. 


© Surprifing eloquence from thy mouth does flow 3 
* This gift Polyhymnia did on you beſtow. 
© Thy wondrous ſkill in pleading who can tell ? 
An art in which all others you excel. | 
Had but thy Muſe been half ſo kind to me, 
More rich by far than Craſus I ſhould be. 

© But fince my purſe not much of gold contains, 
« Pleaſe to accept this product of my brains. 


I ſhall add a paſſage ſtill more curious, and which 
Mr Bayle could have no knowledge of, fince it is in a 


book that was printed ſome years after his death. It 
is the New Letters of the late Mr Guy Patin, taken from 


the fiudy of Mr Charles Son, printed at Amſterdam by 


Steenhouwer and Uytwerf in 1718 in two volumes in 


12mo: a work publiſhed with too great negligence, 


and wherein proper names eſpecially are very often diſ- 


The manner in which Patin himſelf ſpeaks 


there of his family is as follows. © You delire 1 
* ſhould tell you ſomething about my family, after 


having informed me concerning your own: I fhall 
do it very willingly and very freely for your ſake. 
* Beſides, ab/it verbo jafantia, --- if 1 may ſay it with- 
* out vanity, you aſk me the ſame thing that twenty 
* other perſons have done before, moſt of whom how- 
* ever knew me only by letters. Thinking there was 
no harm in it, and as I took it in good part, I gave 
* them the account which I ſhall now give you. My 
native place is a village, three leagues from Beauvais 
in Picardy, called Houdan, the third barony of the 
county of Clermont in Beauvaiſis. The moſt antient 
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to me what is above-written, and moreover an epi- 


have 
been 
of my race, that I have been able to diſcover, was 
one Noel Patin, who lived in the ſame pariſh, above 
three hundred years ago, whoſe family has continued 
down to me. Some of his deſcendants withdrew in- 
© to cities, and have been Notaries at Beauvais, and 
© Drapers at Paris : ſome have been ſoldiers; and others 
have remained in the country. My grand-father, 
* whoſe name I bear; had a brother, counſellor in the 
« preſidial, and the king's advocate at Beauvais, a per- 
© ſon of great learning, and whoſe memory my de- 
« ceaſed father honoured very much. My grand- 
« father was a military man, as all that time was a 
time of war. My late father had ſtudied in order to 
© be advocate here, where he was received in the year 

© 1588, eight days before the barricadoes, after having 
© ſtudied at Orleans and Bourges under the late Four- 
© nier and Cujas. He would have ſettled at Paris for 

* his whole life, had not the death of Henry III, and 
the ſiege of Paris which enſued, prevented it: In 
© the year 1590 he was taken priſoner by the leaguers, 
and could not be ranſomed under four hundred livres, 
* which was to be paid in ready money, a ſum which 
is not conſiderable now, but was then; eſpecially in 
time of war and in the / country. My deceaſed 
grand- mother told me; that to make up this ſum 
which was collected here and there, ſhe pawned her 
* wedding rings, and her filver girdle, to a gold{mith 
* of Beauvais, at a high intereſt: this I have often 
© heard her tell with tears in her eyes, and abhorring 
the miſery of that time. The lord of our country 
finding that my father, who was a young man well 
made, talked well, and was not vicious, might 
© be of great ſervice to him, found means to keep 
him near himſelf, that he might make uſe of him 
in his affairs, annuente awo meo, imo urgente, - my 
grand. father conſenting to it, nay urging it: and to 
engage him the more, and to detain. him in the 
country, ptocured him the richeſt match thereabouts, 
and with fair promiſes which he never performed, 
made him marry my mother, who was called Clara 
Maneſſier; deſcended of a go 
of Amiens. My father's. name was Francis Patin, 
© an honeſt man if ever there was any. If every body 
< were like him, there would be no occaſion for No- 
© taries. He came to. Paris every year about the af- 
* fairs of his maſter, where he had all the credit ima- 
« ginable. I have found there abundance of friends, 
with whom I had no manner of acquaintance, who 
< were exceeding kind to me upon his account, which 


| © has made me often regret him more and more. 


From this marriage there came ſeven children adhuc 
« ſuperſiites, - = - flill alive: two ſons, whereof I am the 
« elder, and a brother who is in Holland: the five 


« daughtets are all married, and have had amongſt 


© them the whole fortune of their mother, which be- 
ing divided into five parts, was ſufficient to marry 
them: my brother and I have had the paternal 
« eſtate, which does not bring me in-as yet, when re- 
© mitted hither, an hundred crowns a year : but this 
is not the fault of thoſe good people, who lived 
* moribus antiquis, --- like the ancients, without avarice, 
and without ambition. The only misfortune of my 
father was to have an ungrateful and covetous ma- 
© ſter, and with whom he got nothing; notwithſtand- 
ing almoſt thirty years of troubleſome ſervice. His 
concern for having left Paris and ſettling in the 
country upon the fair promiſes of a lord, qui nimium 
«* attendebat ad rem ſuam, - - who minded too much his 
gan intereſt, made him think, whilſt I was very 
« young, of bringing me up to be an advocate here, 
* ſaying that the country was too unfortunate a place, 
that one ſhould go to reſide in cities, and he fre- 
« quently repeated to me the paſlage of the wiſe man, 
* Labor m affliget eos qui neſciunt in urbem per- 
gere; --- the labour of fools auill aſtict thoſe who da not 
© go 10 live in towns; Wherefore he made me read a- 
* loud the lives of Plutarch, when I was a child, and 
taught me to prohounce well. With this deſign, he 
placed me in the college at Beauvais; afterwards he 
took me to Paris, and put me in the college of Bon- 
court, where I was two years a boarder, and went 
0 2 my courſe of Philoſophy. Some time aſter, 
* the nobility to reward him in a way that ſhould. coſt 
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been defigned for the public by the author, than that they, ſhould be written in a 
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careleſs manner, for the particular uſe of thoſe to whom they are directed [B]; but 
however this be decided, I am ſure it will be granted, that it was very fit they 
ſhould be printed: not but that they much injure the city of Paris, which they re- 
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60 for inſtilling inio me ſuch a diſpeſition in my 
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them nothing, would have given him a benefice for 
me, which I flatly. refuſed, proteſting abſolutely I 
would never be a Prieſt: ¶ Benedictus Deus, qui mihi 
illam mentem immiſit in tenerd adhuc tate.) ( I thank 


tender age.) My father, who obſerved in this re- 


not very much provoked at it : but my. mother con- 
tinued enraged againſt me upwards of five years, tel- 
ling me that I refuſed the recompence of long ſer- 


noblemen : and nothing elſe was to be had. Gow 
aſſiſted me: I was five years without ſeeing her or 
going home. During that time I was acquainted 
with a man, that adviſed me to improve myſelf in 
order to be a Phyfician at Paris : to this end I ſtudied 
very hard from the year 1622 to the year 1624, 
that I was admitted here: and then my father and 
mother were pacified, who aſſiſted me with what 
they were able to take my degrees, and. to purchaſe 
books. Five years after duxi uxorem, I married a 
<vife, by whom 1 ſhall have upon the death of her 
father and mother, who are very old, twenty thou- 
ſand crowns : and beſides there is a collateral, a ſiſter 
without children and very rich. Gop has bleſſed 
my marriage with four ſons, viz. Robert, Charles, 
Peter, and Francis. Annum etatis attigi 41, --- I am 
arrived at the forty: firſt year of my age, with more 


. 
* 


practice than merit in my profeſſion, and with leſs 
health than would be neceſſary for me, quam pot iſſi- 
mum labefactarunt Vigiliæ juges & Elucubrationes 
nocturnæ d quibus etiam necdum abſtineo, ſed hoc erat 


 watchings and night-fludies, from which 1 do not even 
yet refrain, but this auat my fate. This is what I 
think you have defired of me, and perhaps much 
more. Excuſe the trouble I give you, and my 
© prolixity in re tam wilt & exigud (4), — in a mat- 
* ter "of fo little weight and conſequence.” He ſays in 
ſome other place of the ſame letters (5), that he was 
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pretty near related to the Preſident Miron Intendant of 


Languedoc, and that his wife was coufm. to this Preſi- 
dent's daughter. SHE | 
Mr Bayle having mentioned only the letters of Guy 


Patin, I ſhall ſet down here the lift of his other 


works, as Mercklin has given it in his Lindenius reno- 


watus. It contains the following treatiſes. De Vale- 


tudine tuenda, per vivendi normam, uſumque legitimum 
rerum ad bene ſalubritergue vivendum neceſſariarum. 
Eætat pag. 341 Medici Oficioſi a Phil. Guiberto editi. 
Pariſiis, apud Vid. Th. Pepingue, 1649, in 800. Note 
in Nicolai Ellain Tractatum de Peſte. Ibidem, pag. 485. 
Note in Galeni Librum de Sanguinis Miſſione. Ibid. pag. 
538. Quæſtio de Sobrietate. Parifiis, 1647, in 410, 2 
Medici Officio, pag. 446. An totus homo naturd fit 
Morbus. Ibid. 1644, in 4to. Extat etiam cum DD. Vi- 
rorum Epiflolis & Reſponſis tum Medicis, tum Philiſophi- 
cis. Roterodami, apud Rudolphum d Nuyſſel, 1665, in 
4to, Caſpari Hoffmanni Apologiam pro Galeno edidit. Lug- 


Auni apud Laurentium Aniſſon, 1666, in 4/0 (6). I ſhall 
add two articles, whereof this author makes no men- 


vatus, pag. 396. tion, wiz. the Latin verſions of divers tracts of Andreas 


See the re- 
2 11 f 


Laurentius, inſerted in the Latin edition of the works 
of this Phyſician, printed at Paris in 1627, in 4to, by 
the care of Guy Patin (7) ; and a treatiſe de Elephan- 
tiaſi, which he ſpeaks of in one of his letters to Char- 


the article LAU- les Spon (8). The firſt of all theſe works had been 


RENS, 


(8) Lettres de 
Patin a Spon, 
Tom, it, pag. 


115. 


7 


(9) Ibid, Tem. 1, 


Pag. Na. 90, 


91. 


© 


- 


printed ſeparately at Paris in 1632 in 12mo under this 
title, 4 Treatiſe concerning the preſervation of health by 
a goed regimen and lawful uſe of things requiſite in or- 
der to live well and bialihfully: I ſhall tranſcribe here 
the judgment, which Patin himſelf paſſed on it. 7 
wonder, ſays he (9), who told you that I was the author 
of the little Treatiſe concerning the preſervation of health, 
which follows the charitable Phyſician. It is not «worthy 
Jour reading. I wrote it formerly at the entreaty of the 
good and Las Phyſician himſelf Mr Guybert, aubo 
had given me the doftoral cap. He defired me to make 
it as popular as I could, that he might join it to his book. 


I. does not deſerve your ſpending am time upon it. 


faſal ſomething that was good and ingenious, was 


in fatis ; --- which has been broken chiefly by continual 


preſent as infected with an horrible corruption 8 and as filled with ſuch creatures 


Who 


I can ever have am leiſure, I will endeavour to mend 


this treatiſe, and make it a little better than it is: and 
in the mean time I beg you will be ſo good as not to tell 


any body that I am the author of ii, for I am afhamed 


, 

[] Ne it would not hade been better that his 
letters ſhould have been deſigned for the public, than 
for the uſe . . . . of thoſe to whom they were diredt- 
ed.] If he had written them with a deſign to publiſh 
them, he would have filled them with learning and 
exact obſervations upon the hiſtory of learned men, 
and their works; for he had a very good memory, 
he had read much, and had an excellent Library. He 
would not have publiſhed things which were not well 
examined, and as they offered themſelves to his fancy: 
In a word, we ſhould find fewer falſhoods in his work ; 
but then we ſhould not find there his natural wit and 


genius, we ſhould not meet there with ſo many curi- 


ous matters of fact, ſo many lively and bold ſtrokes 
which divert us, and put us upon making ſolid re- 
flexions. Some ſelect letters were firſt publiſhed at 
Geneva in 1683, and reprinted quickly after in Hol- 


land. The fale encouraged a Bookſeller of Geneva to 


publiſh thoſe which had been left out of the firſt im- 
preſſion, he added them to the former, and by that 
means gave a collection in three volumes, in 1691. 
It was reprinted in Holland a little while after; but 
it had been better if it had been reprinted in Germa- 
ny, becauſe the German Bookſellers have a laudable 
cuſtom of adding good Indexes to the books they re- 
print; and never a book had more need of them than 
this. It was not difficult to perceive, that every thing 
in them is not true. Here follows the judgment 
which the author of the News from the Republic of 
Letters gave of them: It is fit the reader ſhould be 
© 'adyertiſed, that all the witty ſayings, or all the ſto- 

« ries he relates are not true. There are ſome places 
wherein he ſhews a terrible malice and a prodigious 
* boldneſs, in giving a criminal turn to every thing. 
We ſhould be very much to blame to believe theſe 
paſſages becauſe they are printed. All that can be 
gathered from them is, That Mr Patin wrote them 
to his friend, as a thing he had heard from others, 
and to continue the cuſtom he had a long time ob- 
ſerved, of converſing with him by letters as he 
would have done, if they had taken a walk toge- 
ther. It is very well known, men in converſation 
talk as ſoon of a report that is current thro” the city, 
tho? it be not true, as of any news that is true. 
And when one is of a fatirical humour, as it muſt 
be granted Mr Patin was, that which is publiſhed to 

© the diſadvantage of our neighbour is much more 
* taken notice of, than that Sich is ſpoken to his 
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praiſe (10).“ Mr Menage has given the ſame opi- (10) News from 


nion of them. The letters of Guy Patin are full of fall: the Republic - 
hood. My Bigot and I have obſerved a great number 28 wa 
of them. Mr Patin was not very cautious in aubat he 1 8 3 80 
abrote, and prejudice made him believe a thouſand things 1 16. | 


which were not true (11). See the Journal of Leipſic 


at the month of May 1684 (12). There are ſome (11) Menagians 


hopes that we ſhall have the Latin letters of Guy Pa- pag. 279, ® the 
tin which will be accompanied with an eloquent and fit Yew ih 
learned Elgium, written by Mr Theveneau, a Phyſician , 2) Page 248, 
Newer, (13): 4-6 | 6 
[CJ] His letters . . . . injure the city of Paris, which 

they repreſent as infected with an horrible corruption; ] (13) See the fre. 
There would be no end in collecting together all the face to Lo 4 
complaints he made upon this ſubject: let us there- ters at c, 


1 it. 1. 
fore confine ourſelves to what he has obſerved about ©” Edit, 169 


the wickedneſs of thoſe leud women who murder their 


infants. * A great noiſe is made here about the death 
of Mademoiſelle de Guerchi ; the midwife had been 
« ſecured in the Chatelet, and thence ſhe is removed 
into the Conciergerie by order of the court. The 
© curate of S. Euſtache has refuſed burial to the body 
* of this lady : it is faid it was carried to the palace 
of Conde, and that it was there put into quick-lme, 
that it might be conſumed the 3 and that no- 
thing of it may be known, if any ſhould come to 
1 ad for i The midwife has well enough 2 
. erie 
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who having done all that was neceſſary to people the earth, do afterwards all chat is 


* herſelf hitherto, but aliæ adnovebuntur machinæ, 

aliæ artes adhibebuntur ad eruendum verum: I be- 

* lieve ſhe will be put to the torture: the Vicars-gene- 

ral and the Penitentiaries are gone to complain to 

© the firſt Preſident, that in a year's time ſix hundred 

women have confeſſed, that they had killed and 

* ſtrangled their infants, and that they have taken 

« particular notice of it, upon the advice that had 

(10) Patin, Let. been given them (14). And now I have begun to 
ter clxxxiv, dated ſpeak of this adventure, I muſt go on to ſhew the ſe- 
June 22, _ quel of it (15). Here is a libel ſpread about of eight 
See pak. 113» %% pages in quarto (16), wherein it is proved, That the 
* crime whereof dame Conſtantin, the midwife, was ac- 
(15) hid, Letter cuſed a little while ago, is nothing but a conſequence 


clxxxV, pag · of the doctrine of the Jeſuits, and alſo to undeceive 
119, of the thoſe ladies, who have been perverted by this error, 
ſame Tome. | 


under pretence that theſe Fathers teach it in their 

<\ Te was burnt books. It is ſaid, that the midwife defends herſelf ve- 
(1 a hand ) well, foe confeſſes that Madam de Guerchi died at her 
of the common houſe, but that ſhe gave her no potion, that ſhe came to 


hangman at La Her very fick, where ſhe died, making terrible outcrics ; 


Croix du e. that ſhe has heard of a certain potion that lady had ta- 
by the i Ns ken, but that ſhe knew not what it was, nor who made 
1 Bed. Let- it. . (17) Dame Conſtantin, the midwife, is ſtill in 
ter cæc, Pag · | | 
142, 143 · mined ; N. and le Large have received a ſummons to 
come there and anſwer, as to the facts of the depoſition 
they hade given in, an ut ibi ſatis cedat pædore carce- 
ris, & metu lethalis ſupplicu confecta? It is ſaid ſhe 
defend herſelf very well, and that there is not ſufficient 
proof againſt her to condemn her to death; but ſome moni- 
tions are expected, which ſhortly are to be publiſhed thro 
all the pariſhes of the city and ſuburbs of Paris: others 
ſay, that ſhe will be ſaved, and that ſhe is too much re- 
commended by the greateſt. perſons. Nevertheleſs it is 


( 17) Ibid. Letter 
chxxvii, pag. 
130, 131. 


thought ſhe deſerves death, and more, and that if ſhe 


wwere hanged, ſhe would not die innocent. It is ſaid, 
that her houſe was a public bawdy-houſe, and that abun- 
dance of whores went thither, either to be brought to 
bed, vel abortum paſſurz, - - - or to ſuffer abortion. . . 
(18) Ibid, Letter ( 18) On Wedneſday the 14th of Fuly Dame Conſtantin, 
chxxvii, dated. the midwife, was condemned at the Chatelet, to be hang- 
July 16, 1660, . and flrangled, after ſge had been put to the torture; 
z. from whence ſhe has appealed: ſhe has been removed to 
| the Conciergerie. It is thought, that the next week the 
ſentence wwill be confirmed at the Tournelle, . . . (19) The 
midwife is ſtill a priſoner, but it is ſaid, that it will be 
only for the next week, and that the attorney-general ap- 
peals againſt her from her ſentence a minima; that he 
vill give in hard concluſions againſt her, that ſhe deſerves 
to be burnt alive, unleſs ſhe names all her accomplices. 
| | In fine, he informs his friend, in a letter dated Au- 
(20)The cxcivth, guſt the 16th, 1660 (20), that Conſtantin was hanged, 
pag. 162, of * damnata fuit laqueo infelix obſtetrix & ſuffocata, in 
Tom. ü. good company at la Croix du Tiroir (21).“ We 
have now ſeen the concluſion of the tragedy, as well 
38 with reſpe& to her that 9 100 the lady to bed, as 
abbot de Marolles to her that was brought to bed. 


ſpeaks of in the part of the preliminaries concerning the latter. 
paſſage which 
ſhall be cited 


(19) Ibid, cxc, 
Page 144, 


I will 
not watrant all that is ſaid for truth, but if any thing 
hereafter (63) be falſe, the writer, whom I cite, muſt anſwer for it 
Compare af (22). The duke of Joyeuſe courted Mademoiſelle 
this the Memoirs © de Guerchi, a companion of Mademoiſelle de Pons 


of Chayagnac, (23), who ſacrificed him quickly after to the com- 
Pag. n. 210. © mander de Jars, of the houſe of Rochechouard... . . 
e (24) She forſook the commander de Jars, to deliver 
tries of the King berſelf up to Jeannin de Caſtile, the king's trea- 
of France, Tom, © furer, and ſhe behaved herſelf with ſo little diſcre- 
ü, pag. 198, of tion, that the queen baniſhed her from court, Ne- 
= 2 E- vertheleſs, the —_ of Vitry engaged' with her, and 
* 204 treated her with as much reſpect as if ſhe- had al- 
23) That is to Ways been very virtuous, altho' ſhe had had four or 

63 he was five Children by ſeveral fathers. + She was got with 
maid of honour - © Child yet once more, and the duke would have her 
2 — queen- brought to bed before her time, to preſerve her re- 
of eng * putation, which he thought was not ſo far loſt as it 
: really was. It was in vain for her to tell him, that 

(24) Ubi fupra, |; ſhe would be mightily pleaſed to have this pled 


4 ag, 210. 


of his friendſhip; he was fully reſolved, that ſhe 
* ſhould deftroy this fruit of their amours, and there- 
fore {ent to her a midwife, called Conſtantin, who 
* deſigned to bring her to bed by force; but ſhe 
died in the operation, and the midwife was he 
The duke of * 


* and had ſo great a reſpect for her memory, that he 


=, 


But let us now ſee 


neceſſary 


* embarked afterwards with a proſtitute, becauſe ſhe 
* reſembled her. This woman being enriched with 
© his great gifts, married afterwards the marquis de 
* Goudron, a younger brother of the houſe of Ga- 
mache.“ Theſe citations do not carry me ſo far 
from my ſubject as ſome may imagine; for they con- 
tain proofs of the text of this remark, or at leaſt they 
confirm what Guy Patin has publiſned. Beſides, I do 


not trouble myſelf about being cenſured for making 


499 


too long citations, provided I do not diſpleaſe a good 


part of my readers, by inſtructing them by halves. or 
giving them the trouble to ſeek out the ſequel of 
things, by going from book to book: but however 
this be, here follows a citation which has a nearer re- 
lation to the narrative of Mr Patin. 

Thuanus relates, That in 1557, a law was made 


which condemned to death, as guilty of parricide, all 


thoſe women that ſhould conceal either their pregnan- 
cy, or their lying: in, and that ſhould not bring in cer- 


tificates concerning the ſtate in which their child was 


born, if there was any proof, that it was buried with- 
out ceremony, and without having received baptiſm. 
Ea lege ſancitum ut que graviditatem partumwve celaſſet, 
neque alterutrius teftationem aut de edito fœtu ſeu vivo 
feu mortuo proferret, fi eum lavacro juſtiſve exequiarum 
privatum probationibus conſtaret, de illa tanquam parri- 
cidii rea ultimum ſupplicium ſumeretur (25). 


Since that 200 Thuan. Jb. 
time this erime was puniſhed more ſeverely, than any GY pag. 395, 


other; and to the end that no perſon ſhould pretend ad ann. 1557. 


ignorance, the judges cauſed it to be inſerted in the de- 
cree of condemnation, that the Ordinance ſhould be 
publiſhed with the found of a trumpet, in all cities 
where there are tribunals of juſtice; and that the cu- 
rates ſhould publiſh it in their pulpits, on the feſtival- 
days, in all boroughs and villages (26). Neverthe- 
leſs, this crime continued to be more common than all 
the reſt; for Thuanus ſays, That there paſſed few weeks 
wherein the judges in criminal matters, at Paris, did 
not try one or more women, accuſed of this parricide : 


ſo great is the force of ſhame, that, in a timorous ſex, 
it prevails over the fear of a gibbet, and the remorſe of 


conſcience. In nullum crimen ab eo tempore ſewerius 


vindicatum fuit. Ac ne qua ignorantiæ excuſatio præ- 


texeretur, ſententiis judicum ſemper additum eſt, ut lex in 
inferioribus tribunalibus palam & per plateas urbium 
publica pretonis voce promulgaretur, & per oppida ac pa- 
gos & curionibus coram populo diebus feſtis recitaretur. 
Nihilominus nullum frequentius crimen etiam hodie eęſt, 
nec ulla fere ſepti mana abit, quin in claſſt, que de judi- 
ciis capitalibus cognoſeit, una plureſve: tam horrendi fla- 
gitii reæ producantur; adeo malus pudor in verecundo & 
impotenti ſexu ſupplicii terrorem, & quod omni corporis 
perna 'gravius eſt, conſcientiæ morſus vincit (27). It 
will not be improper to relate what gave occaſion to 


this law : notice had been given, that ſeveral women, 


to ſhun the infamy, killed their children when they 
were brought to bed, and threw them either into a 
river or houſe of office, or buried them in ſome pro- 
fane place, without initiating them into the Chriſtian 


(26) See the re- 
mark [ EI, at 
the end, 


ubi ſupra, 


Church by Baptiſm. 'Thoſe who were proſecuted in 


a court of juſtice for this crime, told the judges, that 
ſhame, did not permit them to diſcover that they were 
with child, and that, contrary. to their deſire, their 
children were born dead. By this means they got off, 
there was no proof of the contrary, and the greater 


= of the judges: were of opinion, that they ſhould = 


put to the torture : if they endured it, without con- 


feſling they had put a child to death, they were diſ- 
charged from all further puniſhment. It was there- 


fore believed, that impunity made the wickedneſs in- 
creaſe 3 and therefore a moſt rigorous law. was ſollicit- 


ed, which was obtained, and ſeverely put in execution; 


and yet the evil was not cured. Let us hear Thua- 


nus (28): Altera lex in ſpeciem ſevera, ſed qua impiis 


&  abominandis. parricidiis, que antea impunita, nunc 


etiam poſt legem conditam nimis frequentia ſunt, para 


conſtituta ef?, poſtulante Senatu promulgatur V. Non, Mar- 
tias.. Fæminæ, quæ viros non habebant, ubi ex furtivo 


complexu conceperant, malo pudore territæ utero .celata. ad 
- extremum parius fere  enecabant, geminato ſcelere, fame 
- conſulere. ſe exiſtimantes, & enecatos aut in ſlerguilinium 
. Jeu, profluentem abjiciebant, aut loco profano defafſas per- 


— . n 5 dabant, atque ita neceſſuria ſacri lavacri relligione ac jc- 
was inconſolable for 1 ath, ria __ 


pulturæ honore p Quod fi quando res in judi- 
cium deduceretur, pudorem, quaminus culpam conf H t/- 
2 8 


© fent, 


(33) 1d, ib. 


3 . 


ent, cauſſalæ mortuds fe enixas dicebant, & ita deficien- 
tibus aliunde probationibus debitam inhumano ſceleri pœ- 
nam effugiebant. Nam j udicum in hujuſmodi caulſis in- 
certæ plerumque erant & vagabantur ſententiæ, cum ad 
mortem alii tanti criminis reas damnarent; alii, quod 
ſepius accidebat, pronioribus ad miſericordianm animis, 
queſtionum wiolentiz ſubjiciendas cenſerent, ut wiwvoſne 
an mortuos fietus enix ent ex ipſarum confeſſione con- 
ftartt ; quam fi obſtinato animo ferrent, liberæ dimitte- 

bantur (29): | 5 
A comeaxt- This powerfullyconfirms ſome of the doctrines of the 
sox of the pow- author of the Thoughts concerning Comets (30); for who 
er of conſcienc?  \vi11 dare to deny, after he has read this place of Thua- 
| ant 7 nus, that the ideas of the point of honour, are the 
18 ſtrongeſt bank which ſtops the torrent of incontinence ? 
(329) We ſhall Who will dare to maintain, generally ſpeaking, that 
| ſhow hereafter, the laws of religion are the moſt effectual remedy, or 
remark [P], as effectual as this? If religion had more power over 
_ bravo women than the point of honour, would there be ſo 
2 many found that ſtifle their children? Is it not a mur- 
See the commen- der more cruel and more barbarous, than to kill a good 
tators of Minu- old man in the corner of a wood? Is there any crime 
8 Zh more enormous, and more contrary to nature, than that 
upon theſe of thoſe wtetched mothers ? They are perſuaded, that 
words: Sunt by deſtroying the fruit of their womb, they commit a 
que in ipfis vi- more deteſtable murder in the eyes of Gop, than thoſe 
ſeeribus medica= who rob and murder on the high-way. Thoſe of 
| jr mandy cory whom Thuanus and Mr Patin ſpeak, are, beſides, for 
| ror -xtin- the moſt part perſuaded, that they deprive their chil- 
guant, & parri- dren of eternal life, and that they throw them head- 
cidium faciant Jong into the Limbo, where they ſhall ſuffer through- 
anteguam pa- out all eternity. This perſuaſion aggravates their 
N crime to ſuch a degree of cruelty as is not to be ima- 
(20) Ses the ar- ow: nevertheleſs they commit it in contempt of 
ticles clxii, clxiii, GoD, and in ſpite of their religion, and all this be- 
of the Thoughts cauſe they will not loſe their ſhare in human honour ; 


upon Comets. and therefore this honour muſt have more power over 


them, than the inſtinct of conſcience and all divine 
laws : Nay, it has even greater power than the fear of 
death; for after that ſevere law mentioned by Thuanus, 
they expoſed themſelves to the danger of death, and it 
was very probable they would be puniſhed with it; 


and yet this law, tho' it was often put in execution, 


ſignified nothing, for theſe murders were ſtill as fre- 
quent as ever. What can be ſaid more convincing to 
prove the dominion of the point of honour, and the 
abſolute power it has over our ſouls ? Can it be denied, 
that it would be alone ſufficient to confine uncleanneſs 
within thoſe bounds which we now ſee it to have? It 
is none of it's buſineſs to hinder ſecret crimes ; this be- 
longs to conſcience : but when thoſe ſecret crimes draw 


eyes of the public, it is of great force to prevent them. 
Such is the incontinence of one of the female ſex, who 
is unmarried. It is in vain to ſay, that the art of abor- 
tion is not far from it's perfection; and that if you ex- 


none which an unhappy induſtry, occaſioned by the 
wants of an infinite number of people, has improved more 
than this ; for it cannot be denied, but that the con- 
ſequences which I have mentioned, are very embaraſ- 
ſing. How many women are there, who after a thou- 


and after they have taken many drugs, yet could not 


der does not always conceal it; it becomes, ſome- 
times, more infamous and diſmal by the puniſhment it 
undergoes ;z ſo that, if a violent paſſion, and a furi- 
ous tranſport of the temper do not wholly take away 
the uſe of reaſon, theſe women will have a care of ex- 
poſing themſelves to ſuch inconvenient and dangerous 


conſequences as theſe. From whence we may conclude, - 


that fince Thuanus and Mr Patin declare, that a great 
(41) Ser the ſex muſt be greatly tormented (31). Obſerve, that 


Comets, ubi yomb. If the confeſſors would give in a liſt of thoſe 
e who uſe precaution betimes, and before the ſoul be ar- 
rived, their number would not be confined to fix hun- 

dred in a year, in ſuch a city as Paris, a city, as unpre- 

3 judiced travellers ſay, leſs impure than the teſt 
1 | part of the capital cities in the weſt, As for the reſt, 
FE theſe untimely or anticipated abortions are really mur- 
ders, according to the beſt Caſuiſts, Read the paſlage 
of Tertullian, which Guy Patin ſhowed to the lieute- 


Nobis vero homicidio ſemel interdicto, etiam con- 
« ceptum utero dum adhuc ſanguis in hominem deliba- 
tur, diſſolvere non licet: ieidii feſtinatio eſt 


*. A* 


after them ſuch conſequences as can hardly eſcape the 


cept the art of curing Venereal diſtempers, there is 


ſand anxious thoughts, and a thouſand inconveniencies, 


hinder but their fault ſhould be known? The mur- 


number of perſons break thro' this barrier, the female 
Thoughts upon they ſpeak only of thoſe who kill the fruit of their 


nant-criminal, when the midwife was proſecuted, 


* prohibere naſci, net refert natam quis eripiat anl- 
mam, an naſcentem diſturbet : homo eſt & qui eſt 
* futurus; etiam fructus omnis jam in ſemine eſt 


* foetus even aubiſſi it is yet unformed : to hinder the 
* birth, is to precipitate murder. And there is no difference 
© between taking away life already formed, and inter- 
* rupting it whilſt it is forming. That which would be 


(32). (32) Tertull, in 
* As murder is once forbid, it is unlawful to deſtroy the 8 


Patin 7 Letter 


CIXXxviii, pag. 


137, cites him. 


What he cites 
pag. 144, out of 


a man, is in effect ſo: and every fruit is already in the the fame Tertul- 


« ſeed.” 

1 remember I have heard this queſtion put, whether 
or no to ſpare ſo many crimes to ſuch women as 
have not the gift of continency, and to ſave ſo many 
ſubjects to the Republic, of which it is otherwiſe de- 


ian de Anima, 
cap. XXv, is not 


to the purpoſe, 


prived, it would not be neceſſary to weaken a little 


the dominion of the point of honour, that is, to dimi- 
niſh conſiderably the diſgrace of a woman unmarried 
who has children ; for it is obſerved, that in countries 
which are leſs nice about this affair, and where ſuch 
perſons may, without difficulty, be married, and ap- 


pear with confidence in company, that theſe abortions 


are much more rare, and the judges are leſs employed 


in puniſhing thoſe who murder their children. A grave 


man anſwered, and proved by very good reaſons, that the 
remedy would be worſe than the diſeaſe, and that there 
is nothing which the Commonwealth ought to main- 


tain with greater care, than the fear of diſgrace, when 
it is joined to criminal actions, as in the preſent caſe. 


For this reaſon, ſaid he, magiſtrates ought to be ex- 
treamly cautious in inflicting a note of infamy, becauſe 
one in diſgrace loſes the rein which reſtrained him, and 
infamy is leſs feared when we ſee it made uſe of every 
day. Da principio fi hanno in grande horrore gli in- 
fami, mentre fi veggono miſti tra gli altri Cittadini : 
ma con l aſſuefarſi 


in giorno ſi allegeriſca la macchia, che quaſi al fine 


ſvaniſca in tutto. Cosi vienſi a poco à poco à porre in 


altro pit grave, e pit pericoloſo per il viver Civile. 
Però ſtimo io bene l'andar lento a dichiarar publica- 
mente infami i rei, quando la nota, con cui fi ſegna- 
no, non ſia perpetua per terrore degli altri. Perche, 
ſe ben Vinfamia naſce propriamente dalla operatione, 
di chi commette il misfatto ; nondimeno non bene 
manifeſta da tutti fi diſcerne, finche publica dichiara- 
perſons are greatly abhorred, whilſt they are mingled 
with other citizens : but by uſe in tolerating them, the 
infamy le ſens every day, and at laſt quite vaniſhes. 


error in civil life. However, 
uſed in infliting public marks of infamy upon the guilty, 
wwhen the marks wherewith they are 2 are not 
perpetual, to the terror of others. Becauſe, tho" infamy 


AS W W M W W W $06 6.46.60 ⏑ - a 


crime; yet it is not evidently diſcerned by all, unleſs 
public declaration be added to it.” But ſince I have ſaid 
ſo much, I beg leave to add a word or two more. 


Would you plainly ſee, that the force of the point of 


honour is ſuperiour to that of conſcience, conſider one 
of the ſix hundred women who had deftroyed their 
children, Religion diſſuaded them from it by ſeveral 
motives: it ſnowed them the murder, the eternal dam- 


nation of the infant, the injuſtice of their intention, 
and the good uſe they ſhould make of their fin. They 


defired to preſerve the reputation of women of honour ; 
this deſign was unjuſt, a robbery, a meer uſurpation 


of a benefit which did not belong to them: nay, it was 


an uſurpation deſigned for a very bad uſe, for deceiving 
the public in general, and a hufband in particular ; for 
they wiſhed they were in a condition to beſtow them- 
ſelves upon a man, as a chaſte and modeſt maid, and 


without the leaſt blemiſh. The advantage they might 


reap from diſcovering their fault was great, with re- 
ſpe to their ſalvation ; from thence they might draw 
a thouſand reaſons of humility and contrition. The 
point of honour no ſooner appeared, but it overturned 
all this great number of batteries : muſt it not therefore 
be acknowledged, that it is a thouſand times more 
powerful than conſcience. The Italian author is here 
alſo on my fide. * Pero fi dovera à guidicio mio al- 
« ſerire, che aſſolutamente la Religione ſia pid atta 3 
render gli huomini giuſti, & innocenti: ma che all 


incontro per Io riſpetto degli intereſſi, e per la ripug- 


« nanza degli affetti, i quali quaſi venti contrarii, tur- 
* bano il mare della vita civile, pid operi per la felicità 
VM orale il zelo dell' Honore. Perche gli huomini ſono 
pid facili a moverſi à bene operare per lo premio dell 


8 Honore, 


tolerarli, pare, che ſi di giorno 


properly ariſes from the action of him that commits the + 


uſo nella Citta il traſcurare Vinfamia, errore d'ogni | 


tione non vi fi aggiunga (33). - - - At firſt infamous (33) Lodovico 
Zuccolo, Acade- 
mico Filopono di 
Faenza, Diſcorſe 
| dell' Honore, 
And thus by degrees it becomes cuſtomary in the city to Capitolo xxiti, 
neglect infamy, which is the f and moſt dangerous pag. 122, Edit 


think caution is to be Venetæ 1623. 


(14 
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it. 


play a thouſand 


(38) There are 
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neceſſary to people the Limbo [D. This will give me occaſion to ſpeak of an ordinance W 
of Henry II (4), which was ſo rigorous, that a woman might happen to ſuffer mark [el. 


« Honore, & A guardarſi dal mal fare per la macchia 
„della infamia, che ſi veggono innanzi a gli occhi, che 
« per le promeſſe di premii, © pur di caſtighi futuri, e 
1. W c. jontani (34). - - > Nevertheleſs, in my opinion, it muſt 
j4) "xx, page * be owned, that religion is abſolutely the fitteft to render 
106 nnen juſt and innocent : but, on the other hand, becauſe 
« of intereſts, and the repugnance of paſſions, which, like 
© contrary winds, diſturb the ſea 75 civil life, the point of 
© honour conduces moſt to moral happineſs. Becauſe men 
© are more eaſily perſuaded to do well from the motive of 
« honour, and to refrain from evil through fear of diſgrace, 
« auhich they ſee before their eyes, than from the promiſes 
© of rewards or fear of puniſhments, which are future 

and remote. | | 
[D] To people the Limbo.) There is ſcarce any need 
of a commentary upon this after what we have faid ; 
nevertheleſs I will add a paſſage of Mr Drelincourt. 
: It ſeems, ſays he (35), ſpeaking to the miſſionaries, 
(45) De. age that fome maſters of your ſchools have really deſcended into 
5 — *he deſcent the bowels of the earth, and exatth diſcovered and viſited 
of Chriſt into all the ſecret places there. Their moſt common opinion is, * 
= + zog, that there are under the earth four different places, or 

t. 1664. 

| the loweſt place is Hell, where all the fouls of the damned 
Tr are, por. Lore their bodies ſhall alſo be 1 het reſur- 
Treatiſe of Pur- rection, and there alſo all the Devils are to be ſhut up. 


katory. That the place next to Hell is Purgatory, or the place 
where ſouls are purged ; but rather where they ſatisfy di- 


wine juſtice by their ſufferings. They ſay, that in theſe 
tauo places there is the ſame fire, and equal heat, and 
that all the difference is only in reſpect of duration. They 


think, that adjoining to Purgatory there is the Limbo of 


little children who die without the ſacrament ; and that 
the fourth place is the Limbo of the Fathers, that is, the 


place where the fouls of the juſt were gatherd together, who 


died before the death of our Lord F ESUS CHRIST. 
They maintain that this place is empty at preſent ; ſo that 
it is a houſe to let. According this doctrine, the Limbo 


of little children is become the porch of Hell ſince the 
aſcenſion of ]esus CHRIST, for the Limbo of the Fa- 


thers muſt go for nothing after that time. Here we 
might put the ſame queſtion which formerly the Cynic 


Philoſopher aſked, when he ſaw the entry of a little 


(36) Diogenes houſe, Where is the houſe belonging to this gate (36) ? 


Laertius, lib. vi, becauſe the entry of it was ſo very great. The fron- . 


zum. 57, relates tiers of Hell muſt needs be of larger extent than all the 
it otherwiſe, 


Moder proto kingdom, which is very monſtrous. Let us put toge- 
tus (Diogenes Cy. ther all the infants who loſe their lives without hav- 
nicus) cum vide- ing received baptiſm, whether they die after their 
ret magnificas birth, or periſh by a voluntary or involuntary miſcar- 
oy * urbem riage, and doubtleſs you will have the two thirds of 
cam, Viri, . | . 
inquit, Myngz Of mankind. The numbers of abortives would be 


portas claudite, Aſtoniſhing, if they were certainly known, tho' we ſhould 


ne urbs veſtra only reckon the victims of the point of honour, thoſe 


nur. of jealouſy (37), and thoſe of effeminacy (38). All 


PETR ie times have been concerned in this crime, in all parts 
tries where Po. of the earth, as might be eaſily proved; but I ſhall 
Iygamy is allow- 'Only produce two teſtimonies. Conſider theſe words of 


ed, the wives of Juvenal: 
one and the | 


1a . a 5 =, | 
me ulband Cum tot abortivis farcundam Julia vulvam 


Solveret (39) a P 4 4 L 


tricks to hinder 
the fruitfulneſs 
of one another, 


= ©. = ( - Himſelf the while 

With impious drugs and potions did beguile 

The teeming Fulia's womb, and thence did aureſt 
Crude births, that yet th' inceſtuous Sire confeſs'd. 


Davpkx. 


lome married 
women who to 
preſerve their 
good ſhapes, or 
2 5 expences, | 
eſtroy their 
children. It is And elſewhere, 
pretended that | 


certain Caſui 40 | 11%. £ i 
lend then as unt quas eunuchi imbelles, ac mollia ſemper 


helping hand. Oſcula delectent, & deſperatio barbæ, 
Et quod l . 

W quod abortivo non eſt opus (40) 

I, ver. 32. 


- There are who in ſoft eunuchs place their bliſs, 
(40) Idem, Sat. To ſhun the ſcrubbing of a bearded kiſs, 


ver. 364. , . 5 
dee all. 0 4 | Aud ſcape abortion - 


| DRYDEN. 


Ovid exclaimed againſt inſt this heinous crime before Juye- 
VOI. IV. | | 


one deep place divided into four parts: they ſay that 


death 


nal, and he alſo repreſented the danger to which they 
are expoſed who commit it. 7 


Quid juvat immunes belli ceſſare puellas; 
Nec fera peltatas agmina velle ſequi 

Si fine marte ſuis patiuntur vulnera telis, 
Et cœcas armant in ſua fata manus ? 


— — — — — — — 


Hoc neque in Armeniis tigres fecere latebris: 
Perdere nec fœtus auſa leæna ſuos. | 

At tenerz faciunt, ſed non impune, puellz. 
Sæpe ſuos utero quæ necat, ipſa perit. 

Ipſa perit, ferturque tore reſoluta capillos: ä 

Et clamant, Merits, qui modocunque vident (41). (41) ova. A. 


* | ; mor. lib. II; E- 
What boots it, that the fair are free from war, leg. XIV. 


And what, that they're forbid the ſpield to bear; 
Againſt themſelves, if they new arms employ, | 
And madly with new wounds, their lives deſtroy ? 


The tygreſſes, that haunt ih Armenian wood, 

Will ſpare their proper young, tho pinch'd for food; 
Nor will the Lybian lioneſſes ſlay N 
Their whelps ; but women are more fierce than they, 
More barb' rous to the tender fruit they bear, 


Nor nature's call, tho" loud fhe cries, will hear. 
But righteous vengeance oft their crimes purſues, 
And they are loſt themſekves, who wwou'd their children 
boſe ; | | 

The pois'nous drugs, with mortal juices fill 

Their veins, and undefign'd, themſelves they kill. 
Themſekves upon the bier are breathleſs born, 
With hair ty'd up, which was in ringlets avorn, 
Thro' aweeping crowds, that on their corps attend, 
Well may they weep for their unhappy end. 
| | DRY DEN. 


Lou may ſee ſome other paſſages of this Poet in the 
remark [ FJ. This furniſhes me with new proofs af the 
power of the point of honour, The means which were 
uſed at that time to kill the infant were dangerous to 
the mother; they deſtroyed many times the life of 
both ; and nevertheleſs the young women choſe rather 
to run the hazard of death than of defamation : and 
even to this day, thoſe who wait too long periſh ſome- 
times under the remedy ; witneſs the lady de Guer- 
chi. Note, that thoſe who preſerve the child are de- 
livered without any crying, unleſs it be in ſuch a place 
where they are in no fear of being defamed by the diſ- 
covery of the myſtery : And this is a new proof of the 
inconceivable power of the point of honour : for it ſup- 
preſſes the effects of the ſharpeſt pain in a tender ſex, 
which groans, mourns, and cries, for the leaſt things in 
the world. | | 

It was ſaid one day to a miſſionary, You cannot ſay 
of the Limbo what the Poets ſay of Hell, that it is a 


little houſe, Domus exilis Plutonia (42). There needs (42) Horat. Od, 


not much place, anſwered he, for embryos. But, IV, lib. 1, 


replied the other, how many children four or five years 
old, go to the Limbo? And beſides, do you not 
know, that embryos and all children ſhall riſe perfect 
men. Well, anſwered he, do not trouble yourſelf 
about it, the world is big enough. 

As for the reſt, there are ſome people who think 


that Virgil, who owned a Limbo, ſhould have divided 


it into two parts ; one for the children that die before 
they are born, the other for thoſe that die in the cradle. 
The great number of the former deſerved very well a 
particular claſs, ſay theſe e Whence comes it 
then, that this great Poet ſays nothing of thoſe poor 
creatures ? | | 


Continuò auditz voces, vagitus & ingens, 
Infantumque anime. flentes in limine primo, 
6 L Q 
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| were put to death upon account of that rigorous law [FI. 


(43) Virgil. - 
neid. lib. VI, 
ver. 426. 


(44) Demonoma- 
nie des Sorciers, 
lib. iv, cap. v, 


Pag. m. 447, . 


(45) Beginning 
the year after 
Eaſter. 


** Lib. iii, & 
iv, de legib. F. 
Sic Cato di- 
cebat nullam le- 
gem ſatis com- 
modam omnibus 


eſſe. 


| (46) I believe it 


was in the year 


„ © 


tion of the ordinance of Henry II. The time wherein 


(47) Henry Ste- 
phens's Apology 
for Herodotus, 


book i, cap. æwiii, 


pag. 223, &c. 
Antwerp edition 
1568, in 8vo. 
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PA T I N. 


death by virtue thereof, tho? ſhe Was not guilty of murdering her child, We will pro- 


duce upon this occaſion the obſervation of a famous Civilian [E], and relate a paſſage of 
Henry Stephens, which will inform us, among other things, that none but ſervant-maids 


Quos dulcis vitz exſortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Abſtulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo (43). 


. Firſt ſbrill laments and tender crier are heard, 
The ghoſts of infants weeping in the door, 
Whom of fuveet life abridg d, and from the breaſt 


Untimely fuatch'd, the fatal day cut off, 
And in a funeral immature involv'd. 
| TRAPP. 


[E] We avill produce the obſervation of a famous 


Civilian.]. He ſays, that the benefit of laws ought 


6 
6 
0 
c 
« 
4 
6 
bo 
6 
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not to be ſuſpended upon pretence of ſome inconve- 


niencies that they produce; and upon this occaſion he 
relates what Cato ſaid, that there is no law that is con- 
venient to all private perſons. Bodin's words are 
theſe (44) : I confeſs it would be better to abſolve the 
« guilty, than to condemn the innocent, but then I 
6 N that he who is convicted by ſtrong preſumptions, 
is not innocent; as he who was found with a bloody 
ſword near the murdered perſon, when there was 
none other by but he, and other conjectures we have 
remarked, Wherefore king Henry II made an edict 
in this kingdom that was very uſeful, which was 
publiſhedand regiſtred the fourth of March 1556 (45). 
wherein he ordains, that a woman ſhall be reputed to 
have killed her child, and be puniſhed with death, 
if ſhe concealed her pregnancy, and her delivery, and 
if her child died without baptiſm, and ſhe could pro- 
duce no teſtimony of the one or the other; nei- 
ther ſhall they be believed who ſay, that the child 


* 


by ſeveral decrees. . . . And, nevertheleſs, it is 


poſſible, that a woman, to fave her honour, will con- 


ceal her pregnancy and her delivery, and that the 


infant which ſhe would willingly have educated, may 


die in the delivery : but foraſmuch as under pretence 
that the child was ſtill- born, many murders were 
committed, it was wiſely determined, that ſuch a 
preſumption is ſufficient to proceed to the puniſhment 
of death, to revenge the innocent bl For we 
muſt not, for an inconvenience which does not often 
happen, ſuſpend the execution of a good law **, 
and for this cauſe I was of opinion, that a woman of 
Maret, near Soiſſons, ſhould be condemned to death, 
having concealed her pregnancy and her delivery, 
* and buried her child in a garden, in the month of 
March 1578.“ I know the author of the Dutch 


c 


Gazette of Haerlem, had publiſhed, in the article from 


Paris, not very long ago (49), that orders were given, 
that this edict of Henry II, ſhould be reſtored to it's 
former vigour, and read on the feſtiyal-days in all the 
pariſh-churches. I know not whether any other Ga- 
zetteers made mention of it; but I do not remember 
that I found this news either in the Mercure-Politique, 
or in the Hiſtorical Letters. Nevertheleſs it might 
have furniſhed many reflexions. | | 


[F] A paſſage of Henry Stephens informs us, among 


other things, that none but maid-ſervants were put to death 
by this law.) Becauſe thoſe other things may ſerve for 
a confirmation and ſupplement to the preceding re- 
marks, I ſhall not only relate what concerns the impu- 
nity of perſons of quality, but ſhall alſo join with it 
facts and notes which this author ſets down, before he 
tells us, that reſpect of perſons took place in the execu- 


he wrote ſhews plainly enough, that he had in his 
view the puniſhments which followed this ordinance. 
As to women murderers 7 their children, ſays he (47), 
. . - +» * the number of them is great, as well thoſe 
*-whomurder them as ſoon as they come into the world, 
* as of thoſe who exerciſe the ſame cruelty upon them, 
even before they are born. And firſt, as to the lat- 
ter, it is certain, their wickedneſs is very antient ; 
for we find the Greek Poet Phocylides expreſsly 
warning the women to take heed, that they do not 
commit ſuch acts. And Ovid, a pagan as well as 


R © 


b he, upbraids a woman mightily for it, and adds many 


fine remonſtrances againſt it. Likewiſe we find that 
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The very letters of Patin ſhow 


in 


Hippocrates, among other things, he ſwore to ob- 
ſerve, places this, that he would never give to 
women that whereby they might deſtroy the fruit of 
their womb. This wickedneſs is practiſed for two 
reaſons; by ſome for fear they ſhould be known to 
have loſt their maidenheads, or generally, leſt they 
ſhould be diſcovered to have done that which it was 
not lawful for them to do, whether they be married 
women or widows ; by others, for fear they ſhould 
ſhorten the time of their youth (48), and particularly 
for fear of what Ovid ſays, | 


Scilicet ut careat rugarum crimine venter (49), 
Sternetur pugnz triſtis arena tuz ! 
The belly muſt be ſmooth, no wwrinkle there 


To ſhock the Irver's wanton glance appear. 
His touch as well as fight they fain would pleaſe 


And the womb early of its burden eaſe. 


DRYDEN. 


And as to what I have ſaid concerning the ſhortning 
of the time of youth, the ſame Poet alſo teſtifies it, 
ſaying, Adde quod & partus faciunt breviora juvente 
Tempora. And without his teſtimony we ſee the 
_ of it every day before our eyes. I have 

eard alſo of ſome ladies, nay, I have known ſome 


© who made no ſcruple to wear buſks, at the expence 


of the child that was in their womb, and that they 
might not loſe the honour of having genteel ſhapes, 
they made no conſcience of deftroying that which 
ſhould be as dear to them as their life. For I ſpeak 


(48) See, above, 
citation (38): 
but note, that 
here Henry Ste. 
phens commits a 
groſs fault; for 
he applies theſe 
two verſes of O- 
vid to mother 
who murder 
their children 
for other rca- 
ſons than that of 
covering the 
erime. See in 
the ſequel of this 
remark, citation 
(56), that the 
fear rugarum 
ventris is not the 
fear of having 


convincing figns 


of a preceding 
pregnar.cy, 


(49) See, below, 
citat. 4 56). 


of thoſe very perſons who were got with child in a 


lawful way. As for thoſe who are murderers of 
their children as ſoon as they are born, throwing 
them, or cauſing them to be thrown away, ſome 
years ago, the monaſteries of Nuns might have fur- 
niſhed us with a great many examples of them, (as 
well as of thoſe who murder them in their womb) 
even in the time of Pontanus, witneſs what he ſays, 
Quod quidem execrationis genus maximè ſacerdotes 


attingit, quæ Deo virginitatem quum voverint, pol- 
lutis tamen votis, rituque ſacerdotali perjuranter at- 


que inceſtè contaminato, gravidæ factæ, ne ſcelus pa- 
teat, execrabiliori conantur ſcelere idipſum prohibere 


ac corrigere: dum aut medicaminibus adhibitis abor- 


of them was then greater than at preſent ; as well 
becauſe the number of Nuns was then greater, as be- 
cauſe they were more afraid of being diſgraced, and 
even of receiving correction, if they were convicted 
of having played tricks, than they are at preſent, 
when their Father-confeſſors are not ſo very ſevere 
(50); but, on the contrary, they themſelves, upon 
occaſion, would be forward enough to have a touch. 
Beſides, they ſee many who were Nuns before, as they 


are now, married publickly (51), and well eſteem- 


ed; which makes them look a little better to their 
conſciences, than to attempt ſuch murders. But it 
muſt be confeſſed, that this wickedneſs extends far 
beyond the cloyſters, even to thoſe, unmarried wo- 
men that live with their fathers and mothers, or are 
under the inſpection of their relations, and even to 
thoſe of a good family; nay, it extends to many 
that are widows. This is what the aboveſaid Pon- 
tanus has not concealed concerning thoſe of his 

PAY | time 3 


the connivance 
of the confeſſors, 


(51) I do not 
underſtand this 
reaſon of Henry 
Stephens, for 
either he ſpeaks 
of the nuns 
which became 
Proteſtants, or 


of thoſe whom 


the Pope per- 
mitted to marry 3 
and nothing of 
all this ſeems 
proper to move 2 
regnant nun to 
ſave her child: 
to declare herſe 
with child is not 
the way to ob- 
tain of the Pope 
a di ſpenſation of 
her YOWSs 


(52) See, 


_ article L. 
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« time ; for he adds, to what I have alledged already 
from him, Nec verò monſtroſa hac feritate ſacerdotes 
© jantim, verumetiam vidue ac nubiles puelle ſplendi- 
« diſſimaque etiam frdantur familie. Servant-maids 
« have alſo plaid that trick very often (52), and it is 


5 above, 


h (97 UN OI of them commonly, and not of others, that the 


Marruzw * judges take notice, according to the Proverb above- 
pr), ara" mentioned out of Juvenal, 

BI, Why — 

. maids are 


re liable than Dat veniam corvis, vexat cenſura columbas. 
= 


thers to corrup- h 8 | 
858. | Yet theſe obnoxious men without remorſe 


Azainft our tribe will put the laws in force, 
Clip the dove's wing and give the vulture courſe. _ 
| DRYDEN. 


For I have very often ſeen ſervant-maids hanged at 
« Paris for this crime, but no perſons of quality ; and 
particularly I remember I ſaw in the Phyſic-{chools, 
the anatomy of a ſervant-maid, who had been 
* hanged for this fact, viz. for throwing her child 
(3) Henry Ste- into the houſe of office. . . . . (53) None can be bet- 
phens, Apology * ter acquainted with ſuch ſecrets than the mid wives; 
for Herodotus, were it not the cuſtom, at this day, to go to their 
page 225. « houſes to fetch them, and after they have blind- 
| folded them, to carry them to the houſe where the 
© woman is that wants their help, who is then maſk- 
ed, or otherwiſe covered, for fear of being known 
© by them, whoſe eyes muſt needs be then uncoyer- 
ed.. . . (54) It is true that many ladies now have 
no need to proceed ſo far, by reaſon of the preſer- 
« yatives they uſe, to hinder their conception.“ There 
are ſome faults in this paſſage of the apology for He- 
rodotus, as will appear, if any one will take the pains 
to read my marginal obſervations : and this alone may 
ſerve for an excuſe for my relating it at ſo great 
length. 1 . | 
'The firſt paſſage of Ovid, which Henry Stephens 
(55) Above, d- has cited (55), is in the fourteenth elegy of the ſecond 
tation (49) book de Amoribus, and diſcovers to us, that a thing 
Was commonly known at Rome in that age, which 
an old Apothecary, who had. read many books of Sur- 
gery and Phyſic, confeſſed to me he did not know, 
5 he ſaw a new book which I lent him. He 
told me, when he returned it, that he had, by it, 
learned two, obſervations very curious, which he had 
never heard of before, and which concern the ſigns 
by which one may know whether a woman has had 


226, 


any children. Mr Lamy, a Phyſician of the faculty 


of Paris, is the author of the book above- mentioned; 


900 G. Lamy's and he gives the following account (56) : This wo- 
iſſertation a- 


int che New man (57) had had children, and before we opened 


Opinion, that all her, and without ſuſpecting any thing of what we 
animals are en- found, we knew it by certain ſigns. Mrs la Marche, 


gendered of an * chief-midwife of the Hotel-Dieu was there preſent : 
egg, pag. 218, 


Tl 11> * the had a ſingular capacity in her profeſſion, and 


Mertation was much wit and judgment in all things. I aſked her 
publiſhed with opinion about many queſtions concerning the ſigns 


ſome other tre- of virginity 3 J defired to know how ſhe knew, at 


tiſes of the ſame « firſt, that this woman, whom we were now to open, 


2 — © had had children. She made me obſerve the folds 


12mo, of the belly: and when I replyed to her, that theſe 
| © might be occaſioned, either becauſe ſhe had been hy- 

(57) A woman . © dropical, or becauſe her belly might be ſwelled from 
wo was diſſec- other cauſes than her being with child, and that 
; * theſe folds might remain. To convince me, ſhe 
© ſhowed me, and all the company, what the mid- 

* wives call, among themſelves, the rending of the 

* fourchete, which is the tearing of the entry of the 

external orifice towards the anus, which is always 

made at the birth of the firſt child, and conſequent- 

ly is an undoubted ſign of the delivery which pre- 

* ceded.” Of theſe two ſigns of delivery, the firſt is 


incomparably more terrible than the ſecond, to one 


that is betrothed to a man, and who paſſes for a maid ; 
for ſhe has good reaſon to hope, that her ſpouſe will 
not know the ſecond, and to fear that he will know 
the other. And by this we underſtand the verſe of 


Ovid, much better than by the commentators ; and 
we plainly know why the young women among the 


Romans. expoſed themſelves to ſuch a dreadful danger, 
that they mi ght ſhun rugarum crimen, that the wrinkles 
of the ſkin of their belly might not diſcover their 
crime. Theſe wrinkles therefore were much more to 
be feared, than the wrinkles of the face ; and there is 
no doubt but the conſequences of them are commonly 
known in our age, as well as in that of Auguſtus ; 


: , A F® pL ai ater Mod 5 2 
and that this does create great trouble, even to ſuch 1 
perſons as have been relieved by Lucina (58) with the (58) The goddefs 
greateſt ſecrecy imaginable; Their invocations con- Who rde wn 
ceived according to the form of prayer which was ads s. 
dreſſed to Laverna (59), | (59) The goddel 


| | 3 | who was the pa- 
| Labra movet, metuens audiri: Pulchra Laverna, troneß of theſts, 


Rn!!! Fe ns. 
Noctem peccatis & fraudibus objice nubem (60). _ have” ao 
| CCAicds 


* 1 e e ee (60) Horat. E- 
Good, good Lawerna, hear me, grant me aid piſt. XVI, lib, 
For ſuch a cheat, let all believe me good, „ 
Let me ſeem juſt and honeſt to the crowd 
And o'er my cheats and forgeries ſpread a cloud. 


CREECE. 


Their invocations, I ſay, — fully heard, accord- 


ing to the deſign of that form, do not free their minds 

from fear upon the approach of a new huſband, who 

does not expect to find out wrinkles or folds, and 

from thence it comes to paſs, that they have recourſe 

to drugs as ſoon as poſſible. Henry Stephens did 

rightly obſerve, that in his time many ladies had ſewe- 

ral preſervatives to keep themſelves from being with . 

child (61). Ancient Greece and ancient Rome were (61) Henry Ste- 
but novices in this wicked art, in compariſon of the phens, ubi ſupra, 
XVIth century; and it is pretended that the XVIIth T. ND. 
century does even ſurpaſs the preceding; and yet 

they have practiſed the groſſeſt and moſt dangerous 


ways mentioned by Ovid. Read the abbot de Marol- 


les, upon this paſſage of Ovid (62): Yeftra quid effo- (62) Ovid, E- 
ditis ſubjectis wiſeera telis? - - Why do you pierce your leg: XIV, lib. 
entrails with little ſhort pointed darts? It is a ſtrange * e Sag 
thing, ſays he (63), that ſo damnable an invention 7 

* ſhould have been put in practice, ſo long ago, and (63) Abbot de 
that it ſhould be renewed in our time. A wicked Marolles, Re- 
woman being convicted of this abominable crime, marks upon the 
* after ſhe had killed the mother, thinking only to Gesa book of | 
kill the child in her belly, was puniſhed exempla- as 
* rily at Paris, in the fame year that I wrote this This book was 
© book.” How ingenious ſoever the paſſions be which printed in 1661, 
are kept up by the point of honour, the danger is | 

great, even at this day, for a young woman or a wi- 

dow, who grants the laſt favour to a gallant ; for of- 

tentimes the preſervatives fall ſhort of their end ; the 

ninth month comes upon their backs, and there is the 

Devil on it, that ſcene is more troubleſome than all 

the reſt. For a teſtimony to this I cite theſe verſes of 

Madam des Houlieres. Tz ; 


BALADE à Mademoiſelle D 


Ores eſt temps de vous donner conſeil 

Sur les perils où beauté vous expoſe. 

Fille reſſemble a ce bouton vermeil 

Qu'en peu de jours on voit devenir roſe. 
Tant queſt bouton on voudroit en jouir, 
Nul ne le voit fans deſirs de rapine. 
Des que Soleil Va fait epanouir, 

On wen tient conte, un matin le ruine, 
De roſe alors ne reſte que l' epine. | 
Lorſqu'un amant, Vexemple eſt tout pareil, 
Fait voir deſirs a quoy pudeur $'opoſe, 

Si Von ne fuit, l'amour eſt un Soleil, 
Point n'en doutez, par qui fleur eſt écloſe. 
Alors en bref on voit s' evanouir | 
Tranſports & ſoins par qui fille peu fine 
Preſume d'elle, & ſe laiſſe eblpuir. 

Mepris ſuccede a l'amour qui decline ; 
De roſe alors ne reſte que ! epine. 

Plus de commerce avecque le ſommeil, 
Ou ſi par fois un moment on repoſe, 
Songe cruel donne facheux reveil ; 

Cent & cent fois on en maudit la cauſe. 
Voir on voudroit dans la terre enfouir 
Tendre ſecret duquel on $'imagine 

Qwan traiſtre ira le monde réjouir. 
Parle-t-on bas, on croit qu'on le devine, 
De roſe alors ne reſte que l' epine. 


ENVOIq. 


pag. 269, 270. 
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in particular, that the author's creed was very ſhort LG], and that he had a great tender. 
This is ſufficient to refute the egregious impoſture which a Ger- 
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man writer has publiſhed [HJ]. It is obſerved, that Guy Patin reſembled Cicero [I]. 
He died in the year 1672, and left a ſon, who became very famous [X], and who 


(64) Poems of 
Madam des 

Houlieres, Pag. 
134, 135, edi- 


ENV OI. 


Galans fiefez donneurs de gabatine, 

Jay beau preſcher qu'on riſque à vous ouir, 
A coqueter toute fille eſt encline. 

Plitoft que faire approuver ma Doctrine, 


On fileroit chanvre ſans le rouir, 


Mais quand tout bas faut apeller Lucine, 
De roſe alors ne reſte que I epine (64). 


A BALLAD w Mrs D. * 


tion of Amſterd, 


3694+ 


(65) Advertiſe- 
ment to the rea- 
der before the 
Letters of Guy 
Patin, fol, * 6 
werſo, 


Now ſleep is quite taken away ; 


Now is the time to give you advice, 

As to the dangers to which beauty expoſes you. 
A maid reſembles this pretty roſe-bud, 
Which in a few days becomes full blown. 

M pile it is a bud people covet to enjoy it, 

And every one that ſees it defires to ſnatch it. 
But after the ſun has fully open d it, 

It is no more eſteem d, one morning ruins it, 
Then of the- roſe the thorn alone remains. 


Thus when a lwver ( for the inflance is very parallel) _ 


_ Diſcovers the defires which modeſty oppoſes, 

Unleſs they be ſbunn d, love is the ſun 
By which, no doubt, the flower is diſclos'd. 
Then, in a ſhort time, all the tranſports and cares, 
For which the femple maid was proud of herſelf, 
Do waniſh away, and no longer daxle the eyes. 
Contempt ſucceeds to love, which declines. 

Wen, of the roſe, the thorn alone is thine. 


And if at ſome time there's a moment's repoſe, 

A terrible dream makes you wake in a fright : 

Then a hundred and a hundred times the cauſe is curs'd, 
Dou would gladly hide, in the bowels of the earth, 

The tender ſecret, which you fear ſome traytor 

Will ſpread abroad to make the world rejoice : 

When one ſpeaks low, you think they do divine. 

Then of the roſe the tharn alone is thine. 


The MESSAGE. 


Compleat gallants, beguilers of the fair ſex, 
Is in wain for me to preach, that tis dangerous to 
liften to you, 
| Emery maid is to coquetry inclin'd, 
I could ſooner ſpin unhatchePd hemp, 
Than make women approve my doctrine. 


But when with a lo voice thou muſt call on Lucina, 
' Then of the roſe the thorn alone is thine. 


[]; The author's creed was very ſhort.) Let us ſet 
down theſe words of his Elogium (65): © He expreſ- 


« {ed himſelf with the gravity of a Stoic, yet his words 


« were biting ; in this he might have inſtructed Ra- 
* belais. It was faid he wrote a commentary upon 
this author, and that he underſtood him perfectly; 
which was the reaſon why he was accuſed of being 
a little inclined to Libertiniſm, The truth is, he 
could not endure bigotry, ſuperſtition, and hypocriſy ; 
but he had an upright ſoul, and an heart well diſ- 


K EE TT Wk. 


* 


affable and courteous to all the world, and particu- 
* larly towards ſtrangers and learned men.“ Take 
notice, that in anſwer to the accuſation of Libertiniſm, 
the author of the Elogium does not ſay, that Mr Pa- 
tin was at the bottom well perſwaded of the Chriſtian 


(66) The month orthodoxy ; but he only aſſures us, that he hated ſu- 


of April 1684, 

Art. I, pag. m. 
116, 117. 

alſo the Journal 
of Leipſic 1684, 


pag. 251. 


perſtition, and that he was an honeſt man. See the 
News from the republic of Letters (66). This is not the 
anſwer that was made in behalf of the Prince of Condé; 
for in oppoſition to fame, they publiſhed the decla- 


ration he made at his death, I never doubted of the n. 


2 


poſed: he was paſſionately affected for his friends, 


excelled 


ing complained of this calumny to the faculty of Phy- (38) Taken 
Goat Jens, obtained all che rnhfion be cunts 3 
tend to; for the faculty ordered Axtius, the Phyſician, Patin, Peet 
to WR a public recantation ; * Saluberrima facultas to bis Letters, 

* illum TaMivodiay (69) cantare compit, quam ſuppreſſa 

© calumnia typþis 4 19.98 ad me tranfeitt, it Ree (59) | 22 
les Patin who ſpeaks (70), his verbis: Editioni , I toes 
* traftatus hujus de arboribus, benevole lector, ſub- : | 

« junxeram epiſtolam de Antimonio, cui relationem {70) Carolus pa. 
de illuſtriſſimo Guidone Patino inſerueram: Quia dinus, in Lyc 


autem certo comperi illam falſam, & ab ipſius male- Patavino, cg. 


« yolis ſine dubio effictam eſſe, epiſtolam rurſus im- 3 
« primi curavi, fabulam expunxi, & manibus celeber- 
* rimi illius viri injuriam factam eſſe aperte profiteor. 
De faculty of Phyfic obliged him to make a re- 

* cantation, which, auben the calumny was ſuppreſſed, 

* they ſent to me in print, in the following words 
Kind reader, I had joined a letter about Antimony to 

* this treatiſe concerning trees, in which I had inſerted 

* a flory relating to the moſt illuſtrious Guy Patin: but 

* as 1 found it to be certainly falſe, and forged without. 

© doubt by his fpiteful enemies, I have cauſed the letter 


150 be reprinted, have expunged that ſtory, and do pub- 


© lickly acknowledge the injury done to the memory of that 

renowned gentleman.” | 
[1] II is obſerved that Guy Patin reſembled Cicero.] 

Ihe late Mr Huguetan, advocate of Lyons, who 


© knew him particularly, found that he had the air 


* of Cicero, whoſe ſtatue is to be ſeen at Rome (71).” (41) Taken 
Which brings to my mind what ſome ſay, that the from the fame 
chancellor de le Hoſpital reſembled Ariſtotle : * Specie Elogium, 

© fuit auguſta, vultu gravi & tranquillo, qui ut ex ve- 

© teri numiſmate apparuit Ariſtotelis faciem plane re- | 

* ferret (72). - - He had a noble air, a grave and ( 6, 


© compoſed countenance, which, as appeared from an an- Flog, lib, i, pays 


* cient medal, reſembled the face of Ariſtotle. n. 59. 
LX] He let a fon who became very famous.) He 


| was called CHaRLEs PATIN, and was born at Pa- 


ris, February 23, 1633. He made ſuch wonderful 

progreſs, that he maintained Greek and Latin Theſes 

upon all parts of Philoſophy in 1647. His Profeflor 

(73), who was an Iriſh-man, and did not underſtand (73) He was al- 
the Greek tongue, was very angry at theſe Theſes, led Rogerius 0- 
when he was deſired to examine them; but ſeeing the 79: 

young man prepared to defend them without a mode- 

rator, he was forced to preſide at the diſputation, leſt 


he ſhould proſtitute his reputation. The Pope's Nun- 


cio, thirty four biſhops, and many perſons of quality, 
of the court and city, were preſent at theſe Theſes: 
the reſpondent ſtood the ſhock for the ſpace of five 
hours, in both languages, and was with great glory 
admitted to his degree of Maſter of Arts. He ſtudied 
the Civil Law in complaiſance to his uncle by the mo- 
ther's ſide, who was an advocate in the Parliament: 
he took his licence at Poitiers, after ſixteen months, 
and was admitted advocate in the parliament of Paris. 
He ſpent fix years in this profeſſion, but he could not 
forſake the ſtudy of Phyſic, to which his inclination 
always led him. It was not therefore hard for him 
to conform to his father's will, which was, that he 
ſhould give over the law, and devote himſelf to the 
profeſſion of Phyſic. He reliſhed, without difficulty, 
the good reaſons that were alledged to him, which 
were confirmed to him by the teſtimony of Mareſcot. 
That famous Phyſician confeſſed himſelf indebted to 
his profeſſion for three things, which he could never 
have obtained by the prieſthood, for which his father 
deſigned him, He had enjoyed a perfect health until 
the age of eighty two years; he had gained a hundred 
N | | thouſand 
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excelled in the knowledge of medals. He had loſt his eldeſt fon, for whom he had ob- 


37, of t e 


thouſand crowns ; and the intimate friendſhip of ſeve- 
ral illuſtrious perſons. * Artem diſceres docereſque 


non Magiſtratibus tantum ſed Regibus ipſis & Impe- 


ratoribus leges præſcribentem: Sapfentiſſimos tan- 
dem quoſque ab ore tuo pendentes, tuoque ſubmiſſos 
arbitrio cerneres. Recorderis, mi Stoice ( fic quippe 


ob neſcio quam c rel eν.x me compellare ſolebat) Mare- 


feſſum, quibus caruiſſet, fi propoſitum a Parentibus 

ſacerdotium ſuſcepiſſet, ſanitatem athleticam ætatis 

anno LXXXII, centum aureorum millia, atque in- 

pa-. timam innumerorum illuſtrium amicitiam (74) - - 

— 5 eg g You would learn and teach an art preſeribing laws 
pra, Page 83, not only to magiſtrates, but even to kings and emperors : 
D avould fee the wwiſeſt men attentively liſtening to 

© you. Remember, my dear Stoie, (for ſo he uſed to 

« call me upon the account of a certain indifference 
© he obſerved in me) that our friend Mareſcot confeſſed 
© he avas indebted to our ſacred profeſſion for three things, 
* &c.* As ſoon as Charles Patin was admitted Doctor 
of Phyſic, he applied himſelf to practice, and had a 
great one. He read Lectures on Phyſic, in the room 
(76) There was of Profeſſor Lopez, who was gone to Bourdeaux. Fear- 


4 

6 

« 

6 

« ſcottum noſtrum tria ſe ſacræ arti noſtræ debere pro- 
o 

4 

o 

c 

* 


(75) Id. ib. pag. 
91. | 


| found a po. ing to be impriſoned if he ſhould continue longer in 


Iypus in his France, he intended to retire into Holland: Excedere 
heart, and in 


the aorta, Patria conſultius fuit, quam libertatis diſcrimen ſubire 
wherewith he (75). But the privateers of Oſtend, did ſo diſturb Na- 
was choaked, I vigation, that he returned from Havre de Grace to Pa- 
have this from pris, and afterwards took the road of the Palatinate. 


Mr Drelincourt, . . . | 2 
ofellur at Ley- f ſtopped ſome time at Heidelberg, and then travel 


ben, to whom a led into Germany, Holland, England, Switzerland, 
proteſſor of Pa- and Italy. He fixed at Baſil, but the war which was 


cua, who was of between the French and Germans upon thoſe frontiers, 
wo 3 made him ſo uneaſy, that he removed with all his fa- 
ambaſſadors, told mily into Italy. He was made Profeſſor of Phyſic 
it. I mean the at Padua in 1676 ; three years after he was honoured 
ambaſſadors who with the dignity of knight of St Mark. He under- 
ae eat ſtood, in 1681 that the king of France would receive 
1696, to con- jim into his favour ; and perhaps he would have re- 
erztulate his turned into France, if the chief profeſſor's place in Sur- 
Eritannic maje- gery at Padua had not been given him, with an aug- 
h. Ther mentation of his ſalary. I take this from a book 
their retinue, to Which he publiſhed at Padua in 1682, intituled, H- 


a lecture of Mr cum Patawinum, five Icones & Vitæ Profeſſorum Pata- 
Drelincourt, Aa- vii 1682, publice docentium. He died in that city (76), 


3338 in 1694 (77), leaving two daughters, who became fa- 


rad hm many mous for the works they publiſhed (78). His wife 
Gvilities, as he was alſo an author (79). Here follows a catalogue of 
very well deſer- the books which he publiſhed, from the year 1662, to 
ved, the year 1682. Itinerarium Comitis Briennæ, Pariſiis, 
EG 1662, in 890. Familia Romane ex ant. Numiſmati- 
N E 


Journal of Leip- bus, Pariſ. 1663, Fol. A Treatiſe of combuſtible Turf : 


| 2 1702, pag. Paris, 1663, in 4to. An Introduction to the Hiſtory of 
5. 


Medals : Paris, 1665, and Amſterdam 1667, in 1 2 mo. 

85 Imperatorum Romanorum Numiſmata : Argentine, 1671, 
„see the Fol. Theſaurus Numiſmatum: Amftelodami, 1672, in 
le Leip- 470. Four Hiftorical Relations: Bafil 1673, and Lyons 
1084, „ 1674, in 12 Prattica delle Medaglie: Venezia, 


and in 1691, 1673, in 120. Suetonius illuſtratus: Baſileæ, 1675. 
re 337, and De numiſmate antiquo Auguſti & Platonis : Baſileæ, 
547. News 1 | 


how the Re... 167 5, in 4t0. Encomium Moriæ Eraſimi, cum . Hol- 
public of Letters benianis : Bofil. 1676, in 12mo. De 2 Medicorum 
April 168 5, pag, ſecta: Patavii, 1676, in 44. De Febribus: Patavii, 
452. 1077, in 410. De Awicenna: Patavii, 1678, in 410. 


(79) News „ Tc 


Ibid. pag. 453. Patawii, 1679, in 40. Le pompoſe feſte di Vicenza : 


(80) See the Padua, 1680, in gto, Natalitia Fovis: Patawvii, 
Journal of Leip- 1681, in 4to. Judd optimus Medicus debeat e chirur- 


De Numiſmate ant. Horatii Caclitis : 1678, in 440. De 
Scorbuto : Patavii 1679, in 4to. Fudicium Paridis: 


Se his Let» tained in 1667, the reverſion of his profeſſorſhip (e), and who had not the gratitude (/) See his Let- 
that was due to the affection of ſo good a father (f). This was a great addition to his fcb“ 
affliction for the diſgrace of his other ſon [L]. | | 


539, of the 
third Tome. 


Marci Artorii Medici, at the ſame place, 1689, ia 410. 

He had a hand in the edition of the Theſaurus numi/- 

matum Petri Mauroceni, done at Venice, 1683, and he 

added ſome notes to it. Perhaps I have forgot ſome 

of his works. I muſt add, that his hiſtorical rela- 

tions were printed in Holland, in 1695, and that his 

Introduction to the Knowledge of Medals was printed at 

Paris the ſame year (83). This book was cenſured by (83) See the Hiſ- 
Mr Sallo the firſt time it was printed (84). The au- tory of the 

thor anſwered this cenſure in a piece intituled, A lei- 3 = 

ter from a friend of Mr Patin, concerning the Fournal 1694, pag. 174. 
of the Learned for February 23,1665. Mr Sallo, ſpeak- | 

ing of this letter (85), continued to treat Mr Patin (84) See the 

with great contempt ; which very much incenſed Guy Journal of the 

Patin, as appears by theſe words of his letter 351. — * 

I ſet them down ſomewhat at length, becauſe they in- „ 50. 5 Pak. 

form us, among other things, of the reaſon which | 

hindered Charles Patin from continuing his apology. (8 5) In the 

* I do not know whether you have received a kind of Journal of Mar. 

Gazette, which is called the Journal of the Learned, 9 1065, Pag. 

the author whereof having complained in a little ar 

ticle againſt my ſon Charles, concerning a Medal 

which was made here the laſt year for the Switzers, 

he has anſwered him. I have ſent you his anſwer, 

which is wiſe and modeſt. This new Gazetter has 

replyed to him, and there he ſpeaks as one that is 

ignorant and extravagant. To which reply he 

ſhould doubtleſs have had a ſmart and ſtrong an- 

ſwer, if Charles had not been deſired to ſuſpend 

his reply, and threatened with a letter under the 

king's ſignet. The truth is, Mr Colbert takes into 

his protection the authors of this Journal, which is 

attributed to Mr Sallo, a counſellor in parliament ; 

to the Abbot de Bourze ; to Mr Gomberville ; to 

Mr Chapelain, &c. ſo that Charles is adviſed to de- 

lay his anſwer ; and this is alſo the opinion of the 

firſt preſident, who defired it ſhould be ſo: a par- 

ticular reaſon is given for it, wiz. That he is not in 

favour with Mr Colbert, ſince the ſuit of Mr Fou- 

quet. We ſhall ſee hereafter, whether theſe pre- 

tended cenſurers, fine ſuſtragio populi & Quiritum, 

- - - evithout the ſuffrage of the people and nobles,” 

have power and authority to criticiſe thus. all thoſe 

authors who do not write ſo as to pleaſe their palate. 

Are we in the times of Juvenal, who ſaid boldly, 

Dat weniam corwvis, vexat cenſura columbas? :- 

Clips the dove's wings, and gives the wulture courſe. 

vet there is one thing that comforts us, and that is, 

That we are not in the wrong, and that the learned 

and judicious are of our opinion; but theſe gentle- 

men abuſe their power. The Republic of Learning 

is on our fide, but Mr Colbert is againſt us; and if 

my ſon defends himſelf, it is ſaid he will be ſent to 

the Baſtille : It is better not to write (86). (86) Guy Patin, 

[II The diferace of his... ſon.] Charles Patin Letter cccli, pag. 

deplored it; he ſays, that calumny had been the true 34» 35, of the 

cauſe of it, but he draws a veil before it. Cùm ecce 2 Toms | 
* g | a 8 ee alſo 

du xla, ſays he (87), verids SraCoanv, & calum- 54, 62, 64, 

* niam dixero, me præcipitem egit, & z@x&v ixlAd 73, of the ſame 

« intulit. Timanthum (88) imitari liceat, benigne volume. 

© letor, qui cam mceſtos pinxiſſet adſtantes, & tri- 

« ſtitiz omnem imaginem conſumſiſſet, ob Iphigeniam (57) Carolus Pa- 
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* ſtantem ad aras perituram, patris vultum velavit 1 


« quem ſatis meeſtum pingere deſperabat. Velum hic r 
© protendamus, ſeu dolore commoti ob fortunas per- 

« ditas, ſeu charitate ob invidorum nequitiam. - - - - (88) He ſhould 
* When behold misfortune, or more properly I may call have faid Timas- 
« it detraction and calumny, overwhelmed and involved 

* me in abundance of evils. Allow me, courteous rea- 


— 


Pag · 33, 


wh 1684, pag. gur: Patawii, 1681, in 4 Lyceum Patavinum, Pa- 
J 


(81) I give t! 
title which — 
uſes in his cata« 
gue, although 
the true title is 
a Int r oduftion 


fo Hiſtory by the 


tavii, 1682, in 4to. He himſelf gave us this cata- 
logue in bis Lyceum Patavinum. He forgot his Epi- 
Aolæ ad Eggelingium de Numiſmatibus quibuſdam abſftrufss 
Imperatoris Neronis, publiſhed at Bremen, in 1681, with 
the anſwers of Eggelingius (80). He wrote after this 
2 Latin tranſlation of the introduction to the know- 
ledge of Medals (81), which was printed in 1683 (82). 


Knowledge of Dilſertatio Therapeutica de Pefte, at Augſburg, 1683, in 
Medals, 4. Commentarius in tres Inſcriptiones Græ cas Smyrna 
| nuper allatas, at Padua, 1685, in 4% Commentarius 
(32) At Amfter. in antiquum monumentum Marcelline, at the ſame place, 


in i2zmo, 1688, in 4. Commentarius in antiguum Cenotaphium 


VOI. IV. 


* der, to imitate Timanthes, who, after he had drawn 
© the pectators with ſorrowful countenances, and expre/- 
© ſed the higheſt image 4 92177 upon the account of Ipbi- 
* genia who flood at the altar ready to be offered up, 
* weiled the face of her father, wwham he defpaired to 
« repreſent ſufficiently aſtictad. Let me here draw a weil, 
© being moved with ſorrow for the loſs of my fortune, or 
© with concern for the wickedneſs of my ſpiteful enearies.” 


His father was not ſo myſterious ; he particularly men- 
tions certain cauſes, or rather pretences of I know not 


what prohibited books found in the ſtudy of his ſon. 


It will be better to hear him ſpeak : Emery body pities 


him, 82 accuſes him, and he is beloved by every boch, 


except 
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(a) See, above, 
remark [D] of 
the article 
GRASSIS (PA- 
RIS DE). 


(5) Taken from 
Spondanus, ad 
ann. 1431, 
num. 9, page 


(1) He took it 
out of the king's 
l'brary. 


(2) Taken from 


Spondanus, ad 
ann. 1431, 
num. 9, pag. 
m. 305. 


4) Remark [ D] 
of the article 
GRASSIS 
(PARIS DE). 


% 


PATRICTUS. 


except ſome knawiſh Bookſellers. And yet he is abſent, 
and aue have obliged him to reſolve upon it in fpite of his 
Stoical humour. He always hoped that the juſtice of the 
king would extend to him, but our enemies have had too 


much power. Yet to allay the ſmart of our wound, it is 


ſaid, 1. That it is for contempt of the court that a pro- 


ceſs was commenced againſt him, as being one that is ab- 
ſent, and will not defend himſelf. 2. That it was by a 
ſovereign and particular commiſſion, without right of ap- 
peal, which is extraordinary, and denutes ſo much the 
more the deſign there was to ruin him. 3. That thegreat- 
ei part of the judges have received letters under the king's 
fegnet, and of recommendation to make an example of him. 
. 4. I. ts alledged, That a man of great power, 
was our ſecret enemy, who promoted and managed the 
thing againſt us; becauſe they found among thoſe books 
fame volumes of Mr Fouquet's caſe, and of the Hiſtory of 
the enterprize of Grgeri. . . . . Three books are named, 
one full of impiety, which is an Huguenot book, inti- 
tuled, The Anatomy of the Maſs, by Peter du Moulin, a 
miniſter of Charenton, as if the Inquiſition were in 
France. It is a fix-penny book: Paris is full of fuch 
books; and there is ſearce any Library in France where 


ome of them are not to be found; nay, there are me of 

them ig in the fludies of the Mons. . The ſecond 

7s @ book, as they ſay, againſt the ſerwice of the king, 

and that is, The Buckler 5 . 1 aba his 

publickly in the Parliament-houfe ; and to which there are 

tuo anſwers in the preſs here. The third is, The Gal- 

lant Hiſtory of the Court; which are little libels that 

rather deſerve contempt than anger. I think that theje 

three books are only a pretence, and that there is ſome 

ſecret enemy that acts againſt my ſon, and is the cauſe of 

our misfortune (89). In all this you fee nothing that (89) Cuy pet 
comes up to the point, I mean the cauſe which was Letter cccelvrl | 
given out in Paris, to be the true reaſon of the dif. bie. 370, of the 
grace. It was ſaid, 1. That Charles Patin was ſent bird Tome. 
into Holland with an order to buy up all the copies 

of the. Amours of the Royal Palace; and to burn them 

upon the place, without ſparing any. 2. That a great 

prince gave him this commiſſion, and promiſed to re- 

ward him for his pains. 43. That this commiſſioner 

having bought up all the copies, did not burn them, 

but ſent a great number of them into the kingdom. 

This is the common report, I know not whether it 

be well-grounded. 0 


PAT RICIUS (AvecvsTiNn) a canon of Siena, and then maſter of the cere- 
monies of the Pope's chapel, and at laſt biſhop of Pienza in Tuſcany, flouriſhed towards 
the end of the X Vth century. Cardinal Francis Piccolomini, archbiſhop of Siena, who 
was Pope, by the name of Pius the IIId, ordered him to write an abridgment of 


the acts of the council of Baſil. We ſhall 


ſee hereafter in what manner this was per- 


formed [A]. This is not the only work of Auguſtin Patricius; he wrote another concerning 
the ceremonies of the Pope's chapel (a) [BJ. He was ſecretary to this cardinal Francis 
Piccolomini, in his legation of Germany, under the pontificate of Paul II (b). I ſhall 
examine whether Father Mabillon had reaſon to ſay, that there was another Auguſtinus 


Patricius different from this [ CJ. 


E T on after ewhat manner this vas 


performed.) Auguſtinus Patricius, among other books, 
made uſe of two great volumes, whereof the Cardinal 
of St Mark lent him a copy. He affirms, that he ſaw 
them at Baſil, where they are kept with a particular 


care, as anciently the books of the Sibyls were kept, 
and that John of Segovia, a Spaniard, called the Car- 


dinal of St Calixtus by the council of Baſil, a man 


who continued obſtinately in the ſchiſm until death, 
is the author of theſe two collections. He adds, that. 


he made uſe of an hiſtory which Dominic, Cardinal 
of Ferma had compoſed of the firſt part of this council: 


This Cardinal was preſent there until the time of the 
rupture between Eugenius the IV and that aſſembly. 
Note, that the work of Auguſtinus Patricius is not 
printed. Mr Rigault lent it in manuſcript (1) to Spon- 


danus (2). | | | 
[B] He compoſed a Treatiſe concerning the ceremonies 
of 1 The Latin words of Spondanus, 


whom I have followed, are Librum de Ritibus Sacelli 


Pontificii conſcrigſit (3). It is, without doubt, the 
ſame with that which I have ſpoken of elſewhere (4) 
in relating a paſſage of Mr Couſin, where we ſee by 
whom, and how the book of Auguſtin Patricius, con- 
cerning the Rites of the Romiſh Church, was publiſhed, 
and what were the conſequences of that publication. 


We ſee there alſo that Auguſtin Patricius was nephew 


to Pius II, who had given bim the firname of Piccolo- 
mini, and that he became Maſter of the Ceremo- 
nies under the ſame Pope. It is certain, that in the 
epiſtle dedicatory to his book Sacrarum Ceremoniarum, 


inſerted by Father Mabillon in the ſecond Tome of his 


(e) Pag. 524, 


Co 


(a) See the re- 
mark 4 J. 


(5) At Cliſſa in 
Iſtria, accordin 
to Thuanus, 116. 
£x1X, Page 817. 


Muſeum Italicum (5), and dated from Rome the firſt 
of March 1488, he calls himſelf Augu/ftinusPatricius Pic- 


colomineus; but for all that I dare neither affirm, that 


Pope Pius II gave him that ſirname, or that he was 
his uncle : It ſeems to me more probable, that he re- 
ceived it from his maſter Cardinal Francis Piccolomi- 


ni ; however, I affirm nothing. I know that Pius IL 
conferred the name of Piccolomini on an able man, 


who was his ſecretary (6), and whom he made Car- (6) James Aus- 


dinal. | _ Ratus, common- 

[C] 7 fall examine whether Father Mabilln had \ kuoun by the 
reaſon to ſay, that there was another Auguſtin Patricius ET On 
different from this.] He has inſerted in the firſt tome the Memel 
of the Muſeum Italicum (7), the life of Fabian Bencius, Cardinaliun, 
written by Auguſtin Patricius, biſhop of Pienza, and £4: . 906. 
he ſays (8) that this biſhop, who was Maſter of the 


Ceremonies under the pontificate of Innocent VIII, is (7) Pas 257 


different from Auguſtin Patricius, who was ſecretary 

to Cardinal Francis Piccolomini, and who wrote an (3) Mabillon, 
account of what paſſed in the Diet of Ratiſpon, when Muſeum Itali- 
that Cardinal was Nuncio there. So that there are, if cum, Ten. , 
we believe him, two Auguſtin Patricius's, who were 74. 255 
authors; one was Maſter of the Ceremonies, and after- 

wards biſhop of Pienza, in 1683; the other ſecretary 

to Francis Piccolomini. The firſt writ the life of Fa- 

bian Bencius, and an account of the emperor Frede- 

ric IIId's entrance into Rome (9): The ſecond drew (9) It is in the 
up the acts of a Diet of Ratiſbon. It is of the latter, 9. Tal. ibid. 
and not of the other, continues Father Mabillon, that £4: 256, & 
Voſſius ſpeaks, in his volume of the Latin hiſtorians : ““ 

You may obſerve, that Voſſius, in effect, gives no o- 

ther title to his Auguſtin Patricius, than that of ſe- 

cretary to Francis Piccolomini, Cardinal of Siena; and (to) Veſſivs, de 
that he attributes to him no other book than the re- Hiſtor. Lawns, 
lation of what was done at the Diet of Ratiſbon. He 2 9+ 


takes notice, that it was dedicated by the author in (17) Anguſtinum 


1471, to James Piccolomini, Cardinal of Pavia (10) ; hunc fimiam 


| and he adds, that Campanus called this Patricius, Ci- Ciceronis ob ſtu- 


cero's ape (11). I dare ſay, that Father Mabillon is Sn eme 
miſtaken; it does not ſeem neceſſary to me to find ee 
here two authors of the ſame name, and I adhere to gol quadam in- 


Spondanus, who fays, that the ſame Auguſtin Patri- ter eas Piccolo: 


clus, ſecretary to Francis Piccolamini, was Maſter of minæi 5 di- 
the Ceremonies, and biſhop of Pienza. mus. 141. 


PAT RICIUS (Francis) biſhop of Gatta, a native of Siena ſhewed a great 
reading, in his books, De Regno & Regis Inſtitutione, and in thoſe, De Raipublice Inſtitu— 


tione. He flouriſhed in the XVth century. He is ſometimes miſtaken for another 


) Thuanus, 


FR AN CIS PATRICIUS (a), a great Anti- peripatetic Philoſopher, who was born ui fp. 


(b) in the territories of the Venetians, in the year 1529, or in 1330 (e), and who died 
at Rome, February the ſixth 139% (4). Conſult Mr Moreri, as alſo Mr Teiſſier (e). 


(e) Additions to 


They have prevented me in moſt things that I could have ſaid, and therefore I ſhall from Thu 


only 


(c) His effigies before his Peripatetic Diſcuſſions, imports, that he was in his fifty-firſt year in 1580; and he ſeys in the be- 
 ginning of his Neva Philoſopbia de Univerſis, that in 1588, he was writing it in the fiſty-eighth year of his age. 


the Elogies taken 


(3) 1 
tome 


Ama- 
non- 
y the 
dinal 
dee 
Aar 


r) Geſner. in 
Bibl. fol. 250, 
& 253, werſo. 


2) Pag. 242. 


(J) In the Epi- 
tome of Geſner. 
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only collect ſome errors, and obſerve ſome things as to the editions [4]. I ſhall only 


[4] I Gall only collect ſome errors, and obſerve ſome 
things as to the editions.) GESNER (1) had no reaſon 
to believe, that Francis Patricius, the Sieneſe, did not, 
perhaps, differ from Franciſcus Lucius Durantinus, the 
author of a book De optima Reipublice Gubernatione, 
printed at Venice in the year 1522. He ſhould have 
ſaid, That theſe are two different writers; for the 
work of this Lucius is divided only into three books, 
whereof the laſt is partly deſigned to commend the re- 
public of Venice; but the work of Patricius is divided 
into nine books, and has nothing particular that re- 
galds the Venetians. In the epitome of Geſner (2) 
Francis Patricius the Anti-peripatetie 15 miſtaken for 
the biſhop of Gaeta. The ſame fault is to be found 
in the Oxford Catalogue, for the Peripatetic Diſcuſſi- 
one, &c. and the books de Regno, and de Reipublice 
Inſtitutione, are attributed to one and the ſame author. 
In theEpitome of Geſner we have two other Patricius's, 
who are mcer chimeras ; for the pretended Fredericus 
Patricius Venetus, is no other than the Philoſopher who 
attacked Ariſtotle. This appears plainly from hence, 
that the ſame books are attributed to him (3), which 
were juſt before aſcribed to Franciſcus Patricius Senenſis. 
It can hardly be conceived, that there ſhould be any 
compilers ſo heedleſs : they ſay in the ſame column of 
a page, that Franciſcus Patricius Senenſis wrote the Pe- 
ripatetic Diſcuſſions, and ten dialogues in Italian, ge 
legendee ſcribendægue hiſtoriæ ratione, and that Frideri- 


cus Patricius Venetus, wrote the ſame dialogues in Ita- 


lian, and the Peripatetic Diſcuſſions. They tell us of 
one Franciſcus Patricius, whoſe commentaries were a- 
bridged, and printed at Paris. It is the ſame author 


of whom they had already given the article: It is, I 


(4) Konig. Bibl. 


pag. biz, 


ſay, Franciſcus Patricius Senenſis. The Sieur Ko N10 
deſerves ſome cenſure; he did not know Patricius, the 
Sieneſe, and applies to the other Patricius a paſſage of 
Barthius, which cannot agree to him. Take notice, 
that according to him (4) that Patricius of whom he 


ſpeaks died at Rome in the year 1597, and that he 


characteriſes him after ſuch a manner, that none can 


take him for any other but the Anti- Peripatetic. It 
is therefore an abſurdity to pretend, that, according 


(5) Barth. in lib. 
u, and not 1, 
as Konig ſays) 
Thebaidos Stati, 
Tag. 437. 

(6) He ſpeaks 


there of the 
kettles they 


ſounded at the 


time of the e- 


chpſes of the 


Moon. 


(7) In the Fuge- 
mens des Sgavans 
Jur les Poetes, 
Tom. „, num. 
1062, it is ſaid, | 
that Francis Pa- 
tricius (viz. the 


Philoſopher that 


oppoſed Ariſtotle) 
was be headed at 
Rome in 1597. 


(8) Volaterran; 


Commentar. Ur- 
banor, /:b, xx!, 


Par, m. 773. 


to Barthius, he was beheaded. This will eaſily ap- 
pear, if any one does but caſt his eyes upon theſe 
words of Barthius (5): © Sed quid coacervemus plu- 
res? cum hanc rationem æra pulſandi (6), neque 


aliam potuiſſe inducere videam qui horum clan- 


gorum meminerunt, è quibus Pindarum & Steſi- 
chorum cum aliis jam olim produxit, & inde Juve- 
nalem enarravit Franciſcus Patricius Lib. 11. de Regno 


& Inſt. Regia, vir omnino meliore fato dignus, quam 


c 

> 

c 

c 

qui in patria ſua ſecuri capite truncatus fuerit, Anno 
© M. CCCC. XLVII. aut paucis ante, ſcribente Ra- 
© phacle Volaterrano Lib. xx1. Comm. Urbanor. 
* But wwhy ſhould ] heap up more? ſince IT ſee this method 
© of beating kettles, and no other could induce thoſe who 
remember theſe noiſes, among whom Pindar and Steſi- 
© chorus, with others, in more ancient times, and after- 
* wards Fuvenal, are related by Francis Patricius, a 
* man worthy of a better fate than to be beheaded in his 
© axon country in the year 1447, or a little before, as 
* Raphael Volaterranus writes, lib. 21. Comm. Urvanor,” 
Can a paſſage that ſpeaks of a man beheaded in 1447, 
or a little before, be applied to a man that died in the 
year 1597 (7), I do not think that Barthius is guilty 
of an error in Chronology, ſince although Volaterra- 
nus does not ſet down in what year this Patricius was 
puniſhed with death, yet he ſufficiently intimates, that 
it was about that time. Having mentioned Gregory 
of Tifernum, and Antonius Panormita, he adds, 


Joannes Auriſpa Secretarius Apoſtolicus ſub Eugenio 


inter eruditos non admodum ignobilis ea tempeſtate. 


* Patricii quoque Senenſis, qui in factione Civitatis ſe- | 


* curipercuſſus fuit; magnopere commendatur oꝛratio ſi- 
© mul & eruditio. Petrus Candidus Nicolai V. Magi- 
* ter Brevium fuit (S). . . . John Auriſpa, Apoſtolic 
6 ſecretary under Pope Eugenius, had a great reputation 


* among the learned at that time. And alſo the eloquence 


and learning of Patricius of Siena, who was beheaded 
in a ſedition of thy city, is highly commended. Peter 
* Candidus was maſter of the briefs 10 Nicholas 7 This 
ſeems to ſhew that he ſpeaks of one Patricius, who 
flouriſhed under Eugenius IV, and who was not alive 
under Nicolas V. I confeſs this is not convincing, 
but however if Barthius has not hit right upon the 
year, he is excuſable ; and this fault ought rather to 


3 


this extract was compoſed by Giles d'Aurigni, called @cil!e 


e add, 
be pardoned in him, than that which he has commit- 
ted, in ſuppoſing that an author who was beheaded in 
1447, is the ſame Francis Patricius of Siena, who wrote 
the books de Regno & Infl. Regia. The latter lived 
under Sixtus IV (q), to whom he dedicated his treatiſe (9) Who was ad- 
de Republica, & Reipublice Inflitutione. Note, that vanced to the 
Volaterranus, in the fifth book (10) of his work, gives Popedom in 
us to underſtand that the Patricius, whom the Sieneſe I | 
beheaded, was puniſhed in that manner during the (10) Pag. . 
war they had with Picinin, who invaded one of their 158. 
cities, from whence they drove him away, being aſ- 
ſiſted by Pope Calixtus. But that Pope was not Hoſe 
till the year 1455. Mr MORE RI is to blame for 
not ſaying, that Patricius, the Sieneſe, was biſhop of 
Gaeta. He affigns him the biſhopric of Carriati in 
Calabria ; probably a fault of the Printer, which he 
did not perceive in the book of Aubertus Miræus, led 
him into this miſtake. He had read in that author, 
Pranciſtus Patritius, Senerfis, praſal Caretanus (11), (11) Miræus, de 
and not perceiving that it was to be read Caictanus, he Scriptoribus Se- 
made him to be biſhop of Cariati in Calabria. It is culi XVI, pag. 
upon the authority of the ſame writer, that he has? - 
placed this prelate in the beginning of the XVIth cen- 
tury 3 which he had not done, if he had known that 
F _ 8 err was promoted to the biſhopric 
of Gaeta by Pius II (12), died in the year 1494. If | 
Mr Moreri, who refers us to Ughelli 119, 134 con- boch 168. if 
ſulted him, he would have ſeen this. What he ſays Uxhelli, ubi in- 
after Mirzus concerning the editions of the works of fra. 
his pretended biſhop of Cariati, requires a ſmall ſup- 
plement. The Latin edition of the nine books de (13) Ms nog a 
Regno, and of the nine books de Republica, printed at i, pag. 538, : 
Paris in 1519, is accompanied with the notes of John 
Savigni, Cum Foannis Savigneii ſtholiis . . . cum cuſ- 


dem annotationibus (14). The Scholia relate to the (14) Epitome 


books de Regno, and the notes to the books de Repu- Biblioth. Geſneri, 


blica. One Nicodon of Saimmaixent publiſned the 
books de Republica at Paris, in 1580, in 16mo, and 
added to them the arguments of the chapters, and the 
citations of authors (15). John le Blond, lord of Bran- 
ville, made ſome extracts out of all theſe works of Pa- 
tricius, and publiſhed them in French at Paris in 1550, 
as du Verdier informs us (16). Mr Joly (17) obſerves 
that this John le Blond turned into French an extract, | 
or a collection of the fineſt maxims of Eraſmus's book, de (76) Biblioth. 
Inſtitutione Principis Chriſtiani, and that this Extract Franc. pag. 
was printed at Paris in 1546, with the Abridgment of = 

the Republic of Francis Patricius. He obſerves alſo that (17) foly, Co- 
Chretien, 
le Pamphile, an advocate in the parliament ; and that /e preface, pag. 
it was printed at Paris in 1543, with an Abridgment 35, Edit. 1666, 
of the Republic of Francis Patricius. We find in the, 
Bibliotheque of du Verdier (18), that Jobn du Ferey, (13) 7 Pags 
knight of Dur- Eſcu, a counſellor of the king's privy-council, e 
tranſlated out of Latin the firſt book of the auritings of 

Francis Patricius, a Sieneſe, biſhop of Gatta, which 

treat of the reign or government of one fingle perſon, called 


' Monarchy, and of the inſtitution of a good king, at Paris, 


1577, in 8yo. There is a French tranſlatian of the 
nine books of the Republic, printed at Paris in 1610, 
in 8yo. The author of that verſion, is called the Sieur 
de la Mouchettiere. I cannot tell, whether the notes (79) That is, 

s | at the time when 
which are found at the end of each chapter, are the , bock of Ro- 
work of the tranſlator, or only a verſion of the notes bortel, and the 
of John Savigni. Who would not imagine, after ſo treatiſe of Je- 
many editions, that it is an admirable work, and yet 7m TI 4 
thoſe that are good judges deſpiſe it. Eodem fermè 9 
tempore (19) Franciſcus Patricius Senenſis Farraginem 


a ö us is miſtaken; 
quandam exemplorum ſub Reipublicæ titulo, pue- for the book of 


tioni, evulgavit: tantum diſſimilis alteri Franciſco dicatedt te Pope 


NE | . e Sixtus IV. Ro- 
Patricio Romano (20), qui non nihil pariter de hac bortel and Vida 


re inter opuſcula juvenilia protulit; quantum noctua were alive till 
Aquilz, aut Anſer diſpar eſt olori (21). - - About after the middle 
the ſame time Francis Patricius of Siena publiſhed a. of the XVIth 
certain compilation of examples, under the title of a. ad 
Republic, for the uſe, J ſuppoſe, of children, and Her (20) Naudæus is 
exerciſes in ſchools : as unlike the other Francis Patri miſtaken, this 


J a RE T7 mm md W ES © A 


among ſt his juvenile works, as the owl is unlike the * Roman, he 
eagle, or the goof the fan.” | was born in the 


. . . * FLO 4 by te . . 
You will find in the treatiſe of the Origin of Printing, 2 ot Ve- 


at Paris, that the edition which John Savigni cauſed. | 
to be publiſhed, did not pleaſe him, although the im- (21) Naudzvs, 
preſſion was. m à very good letter. It was full of faults, Bibliogr. Polit, 
and this vexed him ſo much the more, becauſe he had P48+ 1. 21. 


taken 


rorum credo uſui ac chriarum in Scholis compoſi- Patricus was de- 


cius of Rome, who alſo publiſhed ſomething of this kind, Patricius was not 
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(F) Naudzus, 
de Fato & vitæ 
termino, pag. n. 
27 


(22) Chevillier, 
Origine de l' Im- 
prim. de Paris, 
pag. 187. 


(23) See the E- 
piſt je Dedicatory 
of the firſt 
Tome of the 
Peripatetic Diſ- 
cuſſions, 


_ (24) Ibid, 


(25) It was prin- 
ted at Venice 
1571, in 4to. 


un, " + 


add, that Francis Patricius, the Philoſopher, complains very much of his fate [BJ]. 
He diſguiſed himſelf under the name of Francis Mutus (f) in the title page of his 


taken a great deal of pains to correct thoſe that avere in 
the MS ; for you muſt know that this edition was made 


from a MS, which John Prevoſt, a counſellor of the par- 


liament, had brought from Italy (22). From whence one 
35 7 perhaps conclude, that this edition of Paris is the 
rit. | 
IB] Patricius the Philoſopher complains much of his 
Fate.) He regrets the ſeven years he had ſpent in the 
iſle of Cyprus, being removed from his itudies, and 
taken up with ſuch affairs as were profitable only to 
others, growing weary of a labour, which was ſo little 
to his own advantage, he lived with Philip Mocenigo, 
archbiſhop of that iſle, and after he had been ſome time 
in his houſe, he followed him to Venice, and then to 
Padua (23). Returning with great fatisfaQion to his 
ſtudies, he wrote the life of Ariſtotle ; but his unhap- 
Py fate took him off from this pleaſant employment, 
and tranſported him into Spain, tho' from nine years 
of age he had ſcarce done any thing but run from place 
to place, by ſea and by land. Ecce me fati quæ dam 


wis, quæ me novem annorum puerum, ad hanc uſque æ ta- 


tem, peregrinationibus continuis terraque marique exer-. 


cuerat, in Hiſpanias abripuit (24). He returned to 
Venice at the end of ſix months, and finiſhed the life 
of Ariſtotle. This work contained alſo a judgment 
upon the writings of this Philoſopher ; in a word, it 


is the firſt volume of his Peripatetic Diſcuſſions (25). 


This is what the Epiſtle Dedicatory of this volume in- 
forms us of. The dedication of the ſecond diſcovers to 
us, that the author found a place of refuge at the court 
of the duke of Ferrara, and an employ to his mind, 
ſince he permitted him to teach in the univerſity of 


Ferrara the philoſophy of Plato. Cui melius labores 


* meos dicarem, thus he ſpeaks to Antony Montecatin, firſt 


ſecretary to Alþhonſus d Eſte, the ſecond of that name. 


. - . quam ei viro qui me peilum Cyprico bello 
datum, peſſimorumque hominum ingratitudine, frau- 
« dibus, inſidiiſque agitatum, perque multos annos for- 


tunæ adverſiſſimæ fluctibus actum, in portum recepit, 


iin FSereniſſi. Principis hujus familiam interpotuit. 


(26) Patricius, 


Epiſt. Dedicator. 
Tom. ii, Diſcuſſ. 
Peripatet. pag. 
177, Edit. Baſil. 
1581 7 in folio. 


« Platonicam philoſophiam, in ſingulare hujuſce Aca- 
demiæ ornamentum publice profiteri dedit (26)? - 
© To whom could I better dedicate my labours, than to 
* him who, after I had been overwhelmed in the Cyprian 
« avar, harraſſed by the ingratitude, frauds, and treachery 
© of awicked men, and taſſed up and down for many years 
« Þith the waves of adverſe fortune, received me into an 
* harbour, and placed me in the family of this moſt ſerene 
« prince. He allowed me to teach the philoſophy of Plato, 
« to the ſingular honour of this univerſity.” "Vhele are the 
heavy complaints he makes in a few words againſt the 
malice of his envious enemies, and the hardneſs of his 
fate. He repeats the ſame thing in the Epiſtle Dedica- 


tory to the fourth Tome; for in his addreſs to a biſhop, 


(27) Patricivs, 
Epiſt. Dedicato- 
ria Tom. iv, 
Diſcuſſ. Peripa- 
tet. ad Benedic- 
tum Manzolium 
Epiſcopum Re- 
tienſem, pag. 
363. = 


who had formerly been his fellow-ſtudent at Padua, 


he informs him of the entertainment he had found after 
many misfortunes in the city of Modena, and how Fer- 
rara ſerved him at laſt for an harbour. Neque enim 
* locorum diſtantia, qua tu quidem per Italiam perque 
* Galliam, ego vero per Dalmatiam, per Græciam, 
per Aliam, ac demum per Hiſpaniam atque Galliam 
disjuncti poſtea ſemper fuimus, potuit eam oblivioni 
tradere, neque ex animis noftris eradere fortuna diſ- 

par, quz te in arduis ſemper negotiis ac magnis 

magnorum principum habuit, donec ad eam dignita- 


tem, qua nunc frueris, longe merito es evectus. Ego 
verò pauperie preſſus, dum aliena commoda curo, 


* 

c 

ry 

C 

mea non curo, continuis itineribus terraque marique 
« exercitus, Cyprica clade oppreſſus, atque ingratiſſi- 
* morum peſſimorumque hominum fraudibus inſidiiſ- 
que circumventus, Mutinz in patria tua, te abſente, 
apud veteres amicos, apudque Alexandrum Baranzo- 
© num equitem, ac Tarquiniam Molziam fingularem 
* totius ſeculi feminam, primum reſedi, poſtea è ma- 
* rinis fortunæque fluctibus in hunc portum ſum de- 
vectus (27). - - For neither the diſtance of places 
o 


whereby you and I have been ever after ſeparated from 


one another; you by Italy and France, and I by Dalmatia, 
* Greece, Aſia, and at laſt Spain and France, could make us 
« forget it; nor that different kind of fortune, which kept 


« you always employed in the grand and weighty affairs of 


Diſceptationes contra Theodori Angelutii calumnias. This Angelutius a famous Phyſi- 
clan, had undertaken againſt him a defence of Ariſtotle, There is in the laſt 


edition 


« great princes, till you wwas deſervedly raiſed to that dig- 

* nity which you now enjoy, has been able to root it out 9 

* our minds. But for my part, after I had been oppreſſed 

* with poverty, whilſt I looked after the affairs of 

© others, and neglected my aun, continually fatigued at ith 

* journies and voyages, overwhelmed with the Cyprian 

aar, and circumvented by the fraud and treachery of 

* the moſt wicked and ungrateful men, I refided firſt at 

Modena, in your country, with my old friends, and 

* avith Alexander Baranzoni, knight, and Tarquinia 

* Molzia, the moſt excellent woman of' the whole age, 

and afterwards Twas carried by the waves of the ſea, 

and of fortune, into this harbour.” 1 do not find that 

he was profeſior at Padua, as Lorenzo Craſſo (28), (+3) Lor. Craffy, 

and after nim Mr Moreri, ſays. It had been better to |” 1 

have followed Thuanus (29), who ſays that Patricius p,,. 62. 288 

having been profeſſor ſeventeen years at Ferrara, went | 

from thence to Rome (30), being invited by Cle- (29) Thuarus, 

ment VIII. ib, cxix, pag, 
A certain perſon told me the other day, that Patri- 517. 

cius was born at Cliſſa in Iſtria, as Thuanus affirms, 

and there 1s a fortreſs called Cliſſa in Dalmatia ; it may ubi ſupra, 280 

be therefore that Franciſcus Patricius Dalmata, does Moreri, 8 * 

not differ from this Patricius, although Mr Teiſſier (31) Profeſſorſpip at 

deſires us ts take heed that aue do not confound FR ANC IS mon before 

PATRICIUS, of whom we now ſpeak, with . . . eee rk 


FRANCIS PATRICIUS bornin Sclavonja, wha it pats, 


the author of a book, intituled, Eſpoſitione delli oracoli 


di Leone Imperatore (42). I anſwered poſitively, that (31) Teiffier, P- 
there is no diſtinction to be made between them. lo, Ton. i, 


Thuanus, in the firſt book de Vita ſua, gives the epi- 1 Edi. 


thet of Dalmata to Franciſcus Patricius, the author of wy 


the Peripatetic Diſcuſſions. I was not fo poſitive about (3) See Han- 1 


theſe words of the book of Mr Teiſſier, His new Philgſo- Kius, & Script. 

phy about the Predicables (33). He has ill tranſlated, Byzantin's, Pert 

aid that perion to me, the Nova de univerſis Philofe- '» F435: 4%. 

phia of Thuanus. This tranſlation means that this 

Philoſopher propoſed new doctrines concerning the 

hve words of Pophyry, the genus, ſpecies, differentia, 

proprium, & accidens : and it is no wiſe probable, that 

he would take the pains to refute the ſchoolmen abgut 

ſuch things, in all that work. I durſt not be poſitive. 
Now 1 know what is the book which Mr Teiſſier 

called new Philoſophy about the Predicables : but he 

ſhould not have thus tranſlated the Latin title of this 

work ; for it treats not at all of the Predicables. It is 

a folio, and the edition of Venice, 1593, apud Rober- 

tum Meiettum, has this title: Nova de Univerſis Philo- 

ſophia libris quinquaginta comprehenſa, In qua Ariſlote- 

lica methodo non per motum, ſed per lucem & lumina ad 

primam cauſam aſcenditur. Deinde nova quadam ac pe- 

culiari methodo tota in contemplationem venit divinitas. 

Poſtremo methodo Platonica rerum univerſitas a conditore 

Deo deducitur. Auctore Franciſco Patricio Philsſopha 

eminentiſſimo, & in celeberrimo Romano Gymnafio ſumma 

cum laude eandem Philoſophiam publice interpretante, 

guibus poſtremo ſunt adjecta Zoreaftris oracula Cccxx, 

ex Platonicis colleta. Hermetis Triſmegiſti libelli & 

fragmenta quotcunque reperiuntur ordine ſcientifico diſpoſuta. 

Aſclepit diſcipuli tres libelli. Myſtica Agyptiorum a 

Platone dictata, ab Ariſtotele excepta, & perſcripta Phi- 

loſophia. Platon icorum dialogorum novus penitus a Fran- 

ciſco Patricio inventus ordo ſcientiſicus. Capita demum 

multa in quibus Plato concors, Ariſtoteles vero Catholice 

fidei adverſarius * Vou may ſee that the title 

promiſes only fifty books; yet the whole work is di- 

vided into four parts, whereof the firſt contains ten 

books, the ſecond twenty-two, the third five, and the 

fourth thirty-two, which makes in all ſixty- nine 

books. The author intitules the firſt, Panaugia; the 

ſecond, Panarchia ; the third, Pampfychia ; and the 

fourth, Pancoſmia.. He treats of the ſublimeſt queſtions 

in Phyſics and Metaphyſics, and this he does upon hy- 

potheſes altogether extraordinary. He vents many 

paradoxes, but not without diſcovering an admirable 

and profound genius. He dedicated this work to Pope 

Gregory the XIVth, and the Epiſtle Dedicatory is (44) Thun. 4. 

dated at Ferrara, Auguſt the fifth, 1591. This book ci, fag. 5/7: 

was cenſured, and the author was obliged to retract (34), | 

which he did a little before his death (35). 


(33) Teiſſier, ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 277. 


(39 Ibid. 


[C] Moreri 


(30) Lor. Craſſo, 


36) Ir 
Tome 


Ju em 


Poetes, 
1062. 


(a) Set 
letters 
Paul \ 


wrote 


Patric 


are thi 
20th « 
book, 
6th of 
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 PATRICIUS. PAUL IL. 


edition of Moreri's Dictionary, a new article [C], upon which I have a remark 


to make. 


[C] Moreri has a new articl, upon which I have a 
remark to make.] This new article is that of PaT R 1- 
cus (Francis), and is to be found at page 133, of 
the Paris edition 1699. It contains this; that this 
Francis Patricius, lived in the XV 11th century; that he 
abrote in Italian a hiflory of Poetry, divided into ten 
books ; that he does only act the part of an hiftorian in 
this abort, without enlarging much upon the rules of the 
Art of Poetry ; that his head was cut off at Rome in 
1597. Janus Nicius Erythrzus is cited in Pinaco- 
theca 1, page 204 and 205. My firſt obſervation will 
be, That this Francis Patricius ought not to be the 
ſubje& of a new Article, fince he does not at all differ 
from Francis Patricius the Philoſopher, who is in page 
134. The proofs of this are demonſtrative; for it is 
moſt evident, that Nicius Erythrzus, in the place 
cited, ſpeaks only of Francis Patricius, the adverſary of 
Ariftotle, and that he ſays two or three things of him, 
which Moreri attributes to Patricius at page 134. It 
is certain alſo, that Erythræus aſcribes to Patricius a 
book de Arte Poetica, which is the fame with that 
wherein, if we may believe Father Rapin cited by 
Mr Baillet (36), he contents himſelf with aging the 
part of an hiſtorian, without enlarging much upon the 
Rules of the Art of Poetry. I ſhall obſerve by the by, 


(36) In the firſt 
Tome of the 

uoemens ſur les 
Poetes, num. 
1062, 


Calabria (40). 


that it is very probable this Jeſuit did ſcarce know 
this piece of Francis Patricius. It is a work divided 
into two decads (37), in the firſt of which the author 
Writes like an Hiſtorian, and in the ſecond, like a Diſ- 
putant who preſſes Ariſtotle very hard (38). My ſe⸗ 
cond obſervation 1s, that fince they intended to ſpeak 
only to the diſadvantage of this work, they ought not 
to have cited only Janus Nicius Erythrzus, who 
ſpeaks very much to its advantage. Edidit de ſcri- 
* benda hiſtoria tres Dialogos, & de Arte Poetica to- 
* tidem decadas, quibus precium ſtatui pro illorum 
Eſtimatione vix poteſt (39). - - He publiſhed three 
* dialogues about writing 17 and as many decads 
upon the Art of Poetry, which are of an infinite va- 
luce.“ Neither ſhould they have obſerved, that this 
work is divided into ten books; for Erythrzus ſup- 
poſes that it contained three decads. I believe he is 
miſtaken, but it is certain that it contains two. 
Laſtly, They ſhouid not have ſaid, that Patricius was 
beheaded ; for it is falſe, and is no where to be found 
in the author whom they cite. To place in the X VIIth 
century a man who 1s believed to have had his head 
cut off in 1597, is a fault that ought to be aſcribed to 
the Printers, but not that of ſaying that Gaeta is in 


PATRICIUS (ANDREW) was one of the learned men who were born in Po- 


land in the XVIth century. He ſtudied at Padua, and acquired the eſteem of the moſt 


(a) See the three famous profeſſors of that country, particularly of Sigonius and Paul Manutius (a). He 


letters which 
Paul Manutius 


- Patricius. They 
are the 19th and 
20th of the 4th 

book, and the 


ech of the 3%, ga ve it to our Patricius, who 


was in the year 1583 (C). 


[A] He publiſhed ſome books which made him famous.) 
He had carefully cultivated the ſtudy of the Belles Let- 
tres, and wrote in Latin with ſome politeneſs. Which 
appears by his commentaries on two orations of Cicero, 
and by the harangues he made to the king of Poland, 
Stephen Battori, to congratulate him in the name of 
the clergy of Warſaw, 2 having three times beat the 
army of the Muſcovites. The pains he took, and 
which doubtleſs were very great, to collect together 
the fragments of Cicero, diſcovered very good things, 


enjoyed it not very long, for he died quickly aſter. This 


fie Orthodox cum Synagoga Hereticorum. De 
which a great many learned men would never have fal/a Eccleſia 
come to the knowledge of, when they lay ſcattered up 


publiſhed ſome books that made him famous [A], and obtained good benefices in his 
wrote to Andrew OWN country. He was provoſt of the church of Warſaw, archdeacon of Wilna, and at 
laſt biſhop of Wenden. The king of Poland, Stephen Battori, having recovered Li- 
vonia, which the Muſcovites had ſeized, erected a biſhopric in the city of Wenden, 


and down before he had collected them. The works 


509 


(37) Della Pots 
tica deca Iſto- 
riale. Della 
Poetica deca Diſ- 
putata. is 
Work was printed 


at Ferrata in 


1586. 


(38) Lorenzo 
Craſſo, Elogiiz 
Tom. 1 Pag. 
62. 


(39) Nicius Ery- 
thræus, Pinac. 
I, Pag. 204, 
205. 


(40) This is 
found in More- 
ri's Dictionary of 
the Dutch edi- 
tion 1698, and 
in that of Paris, 
1699, in the ar- 
ticle PAT RI- 
CIUS, author of 
the book de 
Regno & Regis 
Inſtitutione. 


(5) Taken from 


Simon Statovols 
and ſcius, in Elogiis 
centum Polono- 


5 rum, Pag. 275 


28, | 


of Cicero which are loſt by the injury of time, were 


ſome of the fineſt that he wrote. Several paſſages of 
them which are found in St Auguſtin and elſewhere, 
are admirable ; but how many learned men are there, 
who would never haye ſought for them in thoſe places ? 


It is therefore a great advantage to them that Andrew 


Patricius has collected together theſe fragments. He 
wrote alſo ſome books of controverſy, Paralleli Eccle- 


vera & 
libri quinque (1). | 


(1) See Statovols 
ſcius, in Elog. 
c:ntum Polono- 
rum, pag. 26. 


PAUL II, created Pope the thirty-firſt of Auguſt 1464 (a), was ſon to Nicholas () Piatra, in 
Barbo, a noble Venetian, and to a ſiſter of Eugenius IV. Mr Moreri obſerves, that Paulo II. 
the Proteſtants have ſpoken very diſadvantageouſly of this Pontif; but ſince he ſpecifies al- _ 
moſt nothing, I ſhall here give ſome account of that matter. They ſay then (b), (3) Se Du Plers 
that he was an accomplice in the perfidy, wherewith Ferdinand king of Naples . cauſed 
Picinin to be maſſacred ; that he was a perſecutor of learned men [A]: that he fold all pag. 
offices; that be did not willingly give biſhoprics, but to ſuch as had other employments, 3. 
from the ſale of which they could make him a preſent ; that he extended the Bull of caſes 
reſerved to the Popes as far as poſſibly he could, having by that means ſo much the more 
Pretence to draw money from all parts: that he purchaſed at any price what valuable 
Jewels be could get to enrich the Papal mitre, with which be took a pleaſure to appear, 
bis face being even painted; that he detained ſtrangers in the city, permitting the holy 


handkerchief 


ſis Mornai, My- 
ſtere d'Iniquite, 


Pag. m. 5 42, 


% The Proteflant . . . . fey be auer the perſecutor . other places of this Diftionary (2) the perſecution of () de the . 


learned men.) He had ſuch an averſion to men of 
* learning, that he looked on them as heretics, and 
* deprived all the learned men of their offices, who 
had been promoted by his predeceſſors. Becauſe 
* (fays an hiſtorian, who was a great flatterer of 
* Popes *) he was wery ignorant, he cruelly perſecuted 
© all men of learning and honeſly, he uſed to call heretics 
* all thoſe Romans who applied themſelves to the fludy 
© of good literature: and he always exhorted the chil- 
(1) Jurieu, Pre- ren of Rome nat to fludy. He not only deprived ſeve- 
Jugez Legitimes ral learned men of their eftates, but threw them into 


® Wicelivs, in 
Epitome Rom, 
Pontif, 


contre le Pa- © Priſon, and made them ſuffer cruel torments : among ſt 
Ame, Tom, i, © others Baptiſt Platina, and Mylverton, an Engliſhman, 
* provincial of the Carmelites (1), 
V OL. IV. | 


Pay, 245, I have related in 


Platina, and what was the cauſe of it. 
down here the words, in which he repreſents the taſte 
of this Pope for ſtudies. Humanitatis ſtudia ita ode- 
rat & contemnebat, ut ejus ſtudioſos uno nomine hæ- 
© reticos appellaret. Hanc ob rem Romanos adhorta- 
batur ne filios diutius in ſtudiis literarum verſari pa- 
terentur : fatis eſſe fi legere & ſcribere didiciſſent 
3). - - - For this reaſon he exhorted the Romans not 


” 


I ſhall only ſet cle PLATINA, 


remark [B], & 


ſeq ; and the ar- 


ticle EXP E- 
RIENS, re- 
mark [A]. 


(3) Platina, in 


© to ſuffer their ſons any longer to apply themſelves to Paulo II, ſub 
n . : that it was a ele if they learned to read Hn. fol. m. 362, 


and aurite. c 
words of Platina, adds that they were the reaſon that 
Genebrard in the ſecond part of his Chronicle calls this 
Pope an enemy to virtue and learning (4). Father Gretſer, 
n 1 | | not 


Mr du Pleſſis having tranſlated theſe 


ver ſo. 


(4) Du Pleſſis, 
Myſtere d' Iniq, 
Pag. 543 


510 


(e) Revius, in 
Hiſtor. Pontifi- 


cum Roman. 


page 245. 
(4) 14, ib. 


(5) Gretſer, in 
Exam. Myſterii 
Pleſſæani, pag. 
535» | 


"PAUL: 


handkerchief to he ſhewn according to cuſtom, that there might be the more people at once 
to behold bim: that he had a baſtard daughter [B]; that he was ſirangled in the night- 
time by the devil in the very act of whoredom [C]; that he paſſed the days in ſleeping, 
and the nights in counting his money, and in viewing his jewels and pictures (c; 
that he was a great drinker, and that in the midſt of Lent he cauſed games of drunken- 
neſs to be celebrated, to which he invited all forts of people, by giving them hopes of 
prizes and rewards : that he abandoned himſelf to Sodomy and Magic (d) [D]. Some 


not finding that in the Chronicle of Genebrard of 
the Cologne edition 1581, ſuſpected the quotation to 
be falſe (5). I ſhall decide nothing; for tho my e- 
dition, which is that of Lyons 1609, has not this re- 
mark in the place where Paul II is ſpoken of, yet Ge- 
nebrard might poſſibly have ſo characteriſed this Pope 


in ſome other place. Moreover, it is not eaſy 


to conceive that there is an edition of Cologne 1581 
of the Chronicle of Genebrard, ſince the epiſtle dedi- 
catory of the author is dated November 1584, and 
takes notice that it is the firſt time the book is pub- 
liſhed. Perhaps the Printer of Father Gretſer has put 
M. D. LXXXI inftead of M. D. LXXXXI. But 


| however, fince the edition he made uſe of is not the 
firſt, it would ftill be a queſtion whether it has not 
been curtailed of the paſſage which Du Pleſſis might 


(6) See Du Pleſſis 
Mornai, Myſt. 


d'Iniq. pag. 543, 
& ſoh. Zuinger. 


de Feſto Corpo- 
ris Chriſti, Pag. 
132. : 


have read in the firſt edition. 
[B] . . . that he had a baſtard daughter.) The 


proof which is given of it is taken from theſe four P 


verſes of Janus Pannonius : 


Pontificis Pauli teſtes ne Roma requiras, 
Filia quam genuit, fat docet eſſe marem. 
Sanctum non poſſum, Patrem te dicere poſſum 
Cum video natam, Paule ſecunde, tuam (6). 


Rome needs not ſegrch Pope Paul the ſecond's tail, 
His baſtard daughter proves he is a male. 

Mpene er, O Paul, I fee thy child, I may 

Thee father call, but Holy cannot ſay. 


They confirm it by the following verſes of another 
A | | 5 


Quum ſit filia, Paule, ſit tibi aurum, 
Quantum Pontifices habere raros 
Vidit Roma prius, Pater vocari 
Sanctus non potes, at potes beatus. 


| As you've a daughter, Paul, and ewealth much more 


(7) Ii. 


(8) In the re- 
mark [B] of 
the article ORl- 
CHO VIVUS. 


(9) See Gretſer, 
in Exam. Myſt. 
Pleſſæan. pag. 
536, & Coeffe- 
teau, Reponſe au 
Myſt. d' Iniq. 
pag. 1799. 


(10) Peucer, 
Chronicorum, 
lib. v, pag. m. 
89 5. 


Than Popes of Rome were wont to have before. 
Of Father truly you deſerve the name, 
The title rich not holy you may claim. 


They add (7), that Paul II, having read theſe pieces 


of Poetry, fell a-crying, and lamented the hard law of 
Celibacy, and that he reſolved to aboliſh it. You will 
find elſewhere (8) upon what teſtimony this is ground- 
ed. I muſt not omit that Platina has ſaid nothing 


concerning that baſtard, and that his filence is taken 


by the apologiſts of Paul II for a juſtifying proof : 
for, ſay they (9), that hiſtorian has ſpoken ſo ill of 
this Pope thro a ſpirit of reſentment and wrath, that 
he would not have ſpared him on the ſubject of Incon- 
tinency, had he been able to defame him as the father 
of a girl, known by all the Romans. They make 
the ſame remark as to other ſlanders not mentioned by 
him. 

[C] . . - . that he was ſtrangled in the night-time 
by the Devil in the wery act of whoredom.] Mr Du 
Pleſſis Mornai ſays this upon the teſtimony of Peucer. 
I have conſulted that witneſs, and found he expreſſes 
himſelf in this manner. Paulus ſecundus ob ſpur- 
« ciſimam libidinem maſculam & artes Dæmoniacas 
« publice infamis & execrabilis, utpote quem tandem 
in concubitu a Dæmone ſtrangulatum, obtorti colli 
« terribile ſpecie mortis genus oſtendiſſe fama eſt (10). 
at is, according to the verſion of Simon 
« Goulart, Paul II, notoriouſly infamous and execrable, 
© on the account of his ſodomies and magic arts, was at 
« laft, according to the relation of Hiftorians, ſtrangled 
« in his bed by the Devil, who twiſted his neck off.” 
I fancy this tranſlator imagined thro' a deception of 
ſight that there was in his text cubitu, and not concu- 
bitu. Perhaps too he made uſe of an edition, wherein 

A | ; 


of 


the Printer had forgot the firſt ſyllable of concubitu. I 
cannot conceive any other reaſon, why he ſhould have 


weakened the narrative of Peucer, by eclipſing the 


circumſtance of the impure act wherein the Pontif was 
ſtrangled by the Devil. It 1s not the cuſtom of Simon 
Goulart to enervate ſuch things : on the contrary he 
takes a pleaſure in heightening them. We have here 
an inſtance of it, ſince he has tranſlated thoſe Latin 
words fama eft by theſe according ta the relation of hi- 
ftorians. There is a good deal of difference between 
they ſay, there is a report, and Hiſtorians relate. Peucer 
only uſes the expreſſion they Jay, his tranſlator has 
made uſe of another phraſe: they are both in the 
wrong, for one ought never thus to defame one's ene- 
mies without good quotations : but Goulart is more to 
blame than Peucer. The illuſtrious author (11), who 
is contented here with the teſtimony of a Proteſtant, 
ſhould have foreſeen that he would expoſe him to re- 
roaches. And accordingly it is come to paſs, as we 
fee by the following paſſage of a Jeſuit : Illud Dia- 


(11) Du Pleſſis 
Mornai. 


bolicum mendacium eſt, Paulum in ipſo actu wenerco 


* a Diabolo ſtrangulatum: nam omnes apoplexia ex- 
tinctum tradunt, etiam accerrimus hoſtis ejus Platina. 

* Sed Pleſſæus dicti ſui teſtem laudat Peucerum, ho- 
minem mendaciloquentiſſimum: cui qui ſidem com- 
« modandam cenſet, is neſcit adhuc, quim in rebus 
« referendis infidus, & fide indignus fit Peucerus, eti- 
am apud ipſos Sectarios, præſertim Lutheranos Ubi- 
« quiſtas, qui Peucerum ob ſcelera ſua decennali carcere 
« macerarunt : quo forſan tempore a Diabolo hoc de 
Paulo mendacium accepit (12). - - - 7 is a devil (12) Gretfer, ! 
« lie to ſay, that Paul in the very a of whoredom was Exam. Mil : 
* ſtrangled by the Devil: fer all Hiſtorians, even his Pleſſ. pag. 335. 
« fierceft enemy Platina, ſay that he died of an apoplexy. 

But Du Pleſſis cites Peucer for his author, the greateſt 

« liar that ever lived: whoever thinks, that Peucer is 

« to be believed, does not yet know how unfaithful he 

is in relating matters, and how unworthy of credit, 

even among ft the heretics themſelwes, eſpecially the Lu- 

 theran Ubiquitarians, who upon the account of his crimes 

kept him in jail for the ſpace of ten years: at which 

time perhaps he learned from the Devil this lie con- 

cerning Paul.” Du Pleſſis quotes in the margin 


A a Aa R a 


« 


Peucher (13), a notorious heretic, ſon-in-law to Me- (13) It ſhonld 


* lanchton, from whom we cannot expect any true te- have been fad, 


_ © ſflimony with regard to the Popes (14) This is the that Du Pleſis 


anſwer Coëffeteau made. ought to have 


| 
[DI. .. that he abandoned himſelf to Sodomy and t Prices, a. 
Magic.] The end of the chapter where Mr Du Pleſſis not Peucher, 


Mornai ſpeaks of this Pope is thus worded : but the (14) Coiffeteay, | 
worſt flill is wwe find an author that imputes to him both Reyonſe au My- 


Magic and Sodomy (15). He does not tell who the au- ſtere d'Inig. Page 
thor is, and by this filence expoſes himſelf to very 1198. 

ſevere reflexions. Gretſer challenges him to name „ 5s. 
that author, and in the mean time treats him as the are 
forger of a calumny, which neither Platina, nor even pad 544. 
Bale has ſaid one word about. Non vult Pleſſæus, 

* homo religioſiſſimus, Paulum Magiæ & prepoſtere 
Libidinis accuſare; & tamen dum non vult, impu- 


dentiſſime accuſat. At, on dteſſe, qui illum horum 


* criminum infimulent. Quinam illi? Certè non Pla- 

tina, qui odio Pauli talia flagitia vix latere ſiviſſet. 

Non ipſe calumniatorum primipilus Balæus. Quare 

nulla injuria Pleſſæum gravabis, licet ex ipſius offi- 

cina deteſtabile hoc commentum proceſſiſſe credas : 

donec unde acceperit auctorem edat, quem fi edide- 

rit, Pleſſæo tam ſimilem conſpicies, quam ovum ovo, 

& lac lacti (16). - - - Du Pliſis, a mighty religious (16) Gretfer, i 
man, is unwilling forſooth to accuſe Paul of Magic and Exam. My. 
unnatural luſt ; and yet whilſt he is unwilling, he moſt Pleſſ. Pas. 536 
impudently accuſes him. But, ſays he, there are not 

wanting ſome who accuſe him of theſe crimes. Who 

are they? Certainly not Platina, who from his hatred 

to Paul would hardly have concealed fuch wickedneſs. 

Nor even Bale himſelf, the ring-leader of flanderers. 

And therefore no injuſtice vill be done to Du Plaſis, if 

awe ſuppoſe that he forged this abominable lie in his 

own ſhop ; until he tell us the author he had it from, 


and 


ß . ³ a coo ac 6. „ 


(17)! 
mark 


(18) 
Anſu 


Queſt 


Prov 


31. 
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(17 In the re- 


(18) See the 
Anſwer to the 
Queſtions of a 
Provincial, pag. 
31. | 


Richelieu, or cardinal Mazarin. 


PAUL IL 


of theſe things are related by Platina, either as certain, or as repotts that had been cur- 
rent. The reſt are not founded on very good teſtimonies. 


However 1t be, I do not 


think the Proteſtants have made mention of a notorious piece of injuſtice of this Pon- 
tif, which we find in the writings of a contemporary cardinal, one of the moſt il- (9 Flatina, uti 


luſtrious prelates of that age. I ſhall give it in the very words of one of the writers 
of Port- Royal EJ. Paul II died of an apoplexy [F] the twenty-eighth of July 147 1 (e). 


It was he who reduced he Jubilee to twenty-five years in hopes of enjoying this market in 


the year 1475 ( F). 


and if he does, you will find him as like Du Pleſſis, 
* as one egg is like another, or milk to milk” One 
would be ſurpriſed that Mr de Mornai ſcrupled to cite 
Peucer in that matter, ſince he had juſt cited him a- 
bout a thing, which was no leſs infamous. It is Peu- 
cer, who relates alſo, as we have ſeen above (17), the 
two abominations contained in the text of this remark. 
Gretſer did not know that. | 
I ſhall obſerve by the way, that had Peucer quoted 
any author of the X Vth century, he would have ſecured 
himſelf againſt the reproach that may be made, for 


having brought a very uncertain tradition and very re- 


mote from it's origin as his only proof. He wrote an 
hundred years after the death of this Pope: a time ſuf- 
ficiently long to corrupt traditions that were not imme- 
diately fixed in ſome writing (18). There is another 
obſervation I would make, which is, that we ought 
much more to miſtruſt a tradition of ſlander, than a 
tradition of praiſe, when it regards perſons who have 
incurred the public hatred thro' the ſeverity of their 
extortions. There was not one ſtory which people did 
not believe in France, when it defamed either cardinal 


away for very good reaſons, a family chaſtiſed very juſt- 
ly, needed only to ſlander their eminencies, and forge 
whatever they thought fit, and immediately it was be- 
lieved with all the pleaſure in the world, and handed a- 
bout from one to another. Would an Hiſtorian act a 
prudent part to pick up ſuch ſtories ? To be able to do 
it without juſt reproach, one muſt be cotemporary : 
for then it might be poſſible to make inſtructive inqui- 
ries : but at the end of three or four generations there 


is no poſſibility almoſt of finding out the grounds of 


(19) Moroſus e- 
rat & difficilis 
tum domeſticis 


tum externis; & 


ſæpe quod promi- 
ſerat mutata ſen- 
tentia invertebat. 
.. « . Durus in- 
terdum & inexo- 


rabilis, fi quid ab} c 


eo peteres habe- 
batur, neque hoc 


contentus convi- 


tia & probra in 
te conjiciebat, 


Platina, in Pau- 


bh I, in fine, 


(20) Theſe words 
are in the ſecond 
biok of Jacobi 
Cardinalis Pa- 
pienſis Commen- 
tarii, pag. 371, 


of the Francfort 


edition 1614. 


uncertain and vulgar reports, which no author thought 


worth their while to adopt. It is proper to remember 


here that Paul II was of a rough and haughty temper, 
covetous, &c (19). 'To conclude, Peucer ought by all 
means to have quoted ſome author, and not common 
fame in general. | | © TY 
E] 1 /hall relate a notorious piece of injuſtice of 
Paul II zz the very avords of one of the writers of Port- 
Royal.] © It is the cuſtom of the cardinals aſſembled to 
* Chute a Pope, to make amongſt themſelves certain 
laws which they judge uſeful to the church, and to 
oblige themſelves by oath to keep them, in caſe they 
ſhould be promoted to the ſovereign pontificate. This 
cuſtom was obſerved before the election of Pope 
Paul II, and amongſt other things it was determined, 
that it ſhould never be inſerted in the bulls and decrees 
that any ordinance had been made by the advice of 
the cardinals, unleſs in truth it had been examined and 
conſented to by them: N in diplomatibus factum 
dicere ex fratrum conſilio, quod ad verum conſulentibus 
iis decretum non efſet, ſays the cardinal James di Pavia, 
Commen. 2. (20). Nothing could be more lawful 
than this decree, ſince it only obliged them not to tell 
a lie. So, Peter, cardinal de St Mark, a Venetian, 
having been choſen in this conclave, and having ta- 
ken the name of Paul II, confirmed as Pope what he 
had ſworn as cardinal; adding that he would have 
obſerved theſe regulations, tho' he had not been ob- 
liged thereto by a vow and ſolemn oath. Neverthe- 
leſs, as the mind of man is naturally bent to diſen- 
gage itſelf as much as poſſible from all manner of re- 
ſtraint, and to look upon laws as a troubleſome ſlave- 
ry, from which it is convenient to free one's ſelf, 
this Pope gave ear a little while after to ſome ambi- 
tious and flattering prelates, who told him he was not 
tied down to all thoſe regulations that limited the 
papal power, which ought not to be bounded by 
any laws: ſo that far, from obſerving what he had 
ſworn, he reſolved to oblige the cardinals to ſign 
the bulls and decrees, without giving them any in- 
formation about them. This proceeding ſeemed very 
harſh and odious to the ſacred college, who were all 
perſuaded that the Pope could not diipenſe with keep- 
ing a promiſe ſo ſolemn and ſo lawful; and therefore 
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A domeſtic turned 


* their inclination and opinion was, that they ſhould ab- 

ſolutely refuſe the ſubſcriptions which the Pope de- 
manded of them. But it evidently appeared on this 
occaſion, that the conſtancy neceſſary to oppoſe a 
ſuperior fo powerful, and who has ſo many ways of 
doing hurt, 1s not a very common virtue : and that 
as there is nothing more eaſy and more uſual than 
that obedience, which complies with all the inclina- 
tions of ſuperiors, whatever they be, ſo there is no- 
thing more difficult and more rare than that holy 
diſobedience, which leads one to oppoſe them in 
things unjuſt and unreaſonable. The cardinals, fays 
James di Pavia, were forced to fign briefs which they 
had not read, ſome by flatteries and ſome by menaces : and 


„ Gan ⁰•ů̈ͤtLu 6G. EET 


* the violence of Pope Paul was ſo great, that cardinal 


Beſſarion running out of his chamber that he might not 
* fign a decree which he had not ſeen, the Pope ſtopped him 
© auith his hand, and threatened to excommunicate him un- 


* leſs he figned it, which he did at laſt, not having 


o 
© who had more honour and conſcience, made likewiſe 
more reſiſtance to this order of the Pope; and car- 
dinal di Pavia, who had a great deal, at firſt was not 
contented with refuſing to obey it, but moreover 
wrote to the Pope a letter, wherein he took the 
freedom to repreſent to him the obligation he was 
under to keep tie oath he had made, and how un- 
juft the ſubſcriptions were which he would exact of 
them. But at length he was overcome like the reſt 
and carried away by the torrent of cowardice : and 
there was but one in the whole ſacred college, which 
was cardinal Carvial (21), that had reſolution enough 
to hold out to the end, and to remain firm in refuſing 
to ſubſcribe thoſe decrees. This is what cardinal 


c 
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weakneſs with much humility, and extolling on 
the contrary, the Chriſtian generoſity of cardinal 
Carvial, a Spaniard by nation. We all jubſcribed, 
ſays he in his 182d letter, ſome thro' the deſire of ob- 
taining what aue wiſhed for, and ſome thro' the fear 
of being always expoſed to the effets of his holineſs's in- 
dignation, It is true we have been cowardly and too 
much wwedded to ourſelves. We have regarded, not the 
intereſts of God, but the fleſh and the good things of this 
life. No body however approved the proceeding of the 
Pope. But there was none except cardinal Fohn Car- 
vial, far advanced in years and illuſtrious by his merits, 
who acquired on this occaſion the glory of being conſtant. 
He excuſed himſelf from conſenting to this infamy, and 
could not be diverted from his refolution by all the art- 
ful follicitations of the Pope, who preſſed him to it; 


ewith him, that it muſt not be expected he would aban- 
don juſtice in his old-age, which he had never aban- 
doned in his youth. I ſhall give you, ſaid he to the Pope, 

no trouble about thoſe laws, but allow me to have are- 
gard to my own conſcience and honour. Which made 
. cardinal di Pavia conclude that this perſon was wor- 
thy, not only to fit amongſt them as © cardinal, but 
to preſide over them as Pope: VI R profecto dignus, 
non qui nobiſcum ſedeat, ſed qui prefideat ad conſilium 
© Sedis Romanæ (22). 

I am ſurpriſed that ſuch a fact ſhould eſcape ſo many 
Proteſtant authors, who have collected together the 
wicked actions of Popes. 

[F] Paul II died of an apoplexy.] The complaint 
againit the Proteſtants, as to what they ſay concerning 
the cauſe of his death, is not rightly repreſented in 
Moreri; for there it is ſuppoſed they /ay, that he awas 
ftrangled by a man who found him with his wife, We 
have ſeen above (23), that they aſcribe this execution 
to the Devil. It is very certain, no body ſaw him 
die (24). Platina thinks he died of an Apoplexy, oc- 
caſioned by his having eat two large melons. * Biba- 
eiſſimus quidem erat: ſed vina admodum parva & 
diluta bibebat. Peponum eſu, cancrorum, paſtillo- 

| * rum, 
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James di Pavia himſelf repreſents, confeſſing his own 
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ſupra. Others 


ſay the 25th, 


(J) Du Pleſſis, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
543+ 


courage enough to withſtand ſo powerful an authority, 
tho' in a vilible piece of injuſtice. Thoſe cardinals, 


(2 1) It ſhould be 


Carwvapial, 


(22) Les Imagi- 
naires, Letter 
IX, pag. 180, 
& ſeq. Edit. of 
Cologne 1683, in 
800, Note, 
that the anony- 
mous author, (I 
believe it is Fa- 
ther Queſnel) 
200 e in 


telling, in anſwer to all the motives that avere uſed 1704 a bock in- 


tituled, Sincere 
Advices to the 
Catholics of the 
United Provinces 
upon the decree 
of the Inquiſition 
of Rome againſt 
the Archbiſhop 
of Sebaſte Vicar 
Apoſtolic, has 
recited this lon 
paſſage of the 


Imaginaires, 


pag. 95, & ſeg. 


(23) In the re- 
mark [C]. 


(24) Apoplexia 


ſolus in cubiculo _ 


nemine vidente, 
ſecunda noctis 
hora moritur. 
Genebr, Chron, 
lib, iv, pag. m. 
701, & Car- 
rana, in Sum- 
ma Concilior. 


Pag. m. 879. 
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rum, piſcium, ſuccidiz admodum delectabatur, qui- 
bus ex rebus ortam crediderim apoplexiam illam, qua 
de vita ſublatus eſt, nam duos pepones & quidem 
prægrandes comederet eo die quo ſequenti note mor- 


* 3 
| "2 
+.:.* 
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iy © 42 
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PAUL PAULICIANS. 


cleſiæ Romanz ærario ut quotieſcunque in publicum 
« prodiret, Cybele quzdam phrigia ac turrita, non mi- 
* trata videretur. Hinc ego ortam tum ſudore præpin- 
© guis corporis, tum gemmarum pondere apoplexiam 


2 ſpreading - 


(5 Platina, in © tuus eſt (25). - - - - - He was indeed a great drinker ; * 1llam puto, qua correptus ſubito morbo interiit (26). (26) 146m, i, 
Paulo II, fol, * but the wine he drank was very ſmall and mixed with * - - - The emperor Leo IV, was ſo delighted with jewels, Adriano 1, fil 
| 302, werzo, « evater. He lowed extremely to eat melons, crabs, pa- * that having robbed the ſacriſty of St Sophia, he made 125, werſo, (19) H 
3 fils, fiſh, and bacon, whence I ſuppoſe proceded the © himſelf a crown of great weight and value, which he ariat. 
* Apoplexy which carried him off, for he had eat two * wore ſo frequently, that, either becauſe of the weight 
very large melons that day, when he died the night fol- or coldneſs of the gems, he was ſeized with a ſudden 
| * lowing.” This Hiſtorian ſays elſewhere, that he be- © 7/Ineſs. The ſame I ſuppoſe happened in our time to 
| lieves the Apoplexy was cauſed by the weight of Paul Il, becauſe he was ſo pleaſed with theſe effeminate 
i jewels, wherewith the Pope loved to load his head. rey, hawing purchaſed jewels every where at a great 
l Qui (Leo IV Imperator) adeo gemmis delectatus eſt, ut © price, and almoſt exhauſted the treaſury of the Roman 
| * direpto ſacrario S. Sophiæ coronam magni ponderis church, that whenever he appeared in public, he ſeem- 
© ac precii ſibi conſtituerit, qua quidem ita frequenter * ed to be ſome Phrygian Cybele with a tower on his head, 
| * utebatur, ut aut propter pondus, aut ob frigiditatem and not a mitre. And therefore I am apt to think, 
5 © lapillorum ſubito morbo correptus fit. Idem 7 that the Apoplexy whereof he died ſuddenly, might pro- 
| accidiſſe noſtra ætate Paulo II putaverim, quod adeo *© ceed both from the feveating of his exceeding fat body, 
H © his muliebribus delinimentis delectatus eſt, conquiſitis and from the weight of the jewels.” 
| * undique magno precio gemmis, & exhauſto pene Ec- | | 
{| © | | - | | PC (11)! 
fl 5 | | dis . 11 | . . 1 Danæ 
6 PAUL (FATHERN) a religious Servite, and Divine of the republic of Venice. See in Av 
| SARPI [Fa]. 15 5 
| | | | 119, 
| [ ($4) The author had promiſed to give the article of the celebrated Father PAUL, under the name 
SARPI : But he could not be as good as his word for a reaſon, which he gives in the body of the article 
l PEIRESC. Rem. CRI r.] | | | 
I PAULICIANS. Thus were the Manichees in Armenia called, when one Paul 
4 became their head in the VIIth century. They arrived at ſo great a power , either 
1 + Cedrenus, | ; ; 
1 Tom. ii, pag, by the weakneſs of the government, or by the protection of the Saracens, or even by 
| 430. the favour of the emperor Nicephorus, who favoured that ſect very much, that at 
| J Ibid. pa « laſt, being perſecuted by the empreſs Theodora, the wife of Baſil |, they were in a 
r. © condition to build towns, and to take up arms againſt their princes. Thoſe wars were 
| long and bloody under the empire of Baſil the Macedonian, that is, at the end of the 4 
(% Bikp of IXth century ()“ And yet there was ſo great a ſlaughter of thoſe Heretics un- fe 
1 Meaux, in his der the empreſs Theodora [A], that it ſeemed they would never be able to riſe rok 
. 1 again. It is thought that the preachers whom they ſent into Bulgaria [B], ſettled there chap 
1 num, 13, pag, the Manichean Hereſy, and that from thence it ſpread it ſelf ſoon after into the other parts 278. 
s. of Europe (5). They condemned the worſhip of ſaints, and the images of the croſs C]; 
00 Ibid, wn, but this was not their principal character. Their fundamental doctrine, was that of 
By , Pak. 13. two co- eternal principles, and independent one upon another. This doctrine at firſt 
hearing creates horror, and conſequently it is ſtrange, that the Manichean ſect could ſe- 
duce ſo great a part of the world [DJ. But on the other ſide, it is ſo difficult to 
1 85 1 55 anſwer 
[4] There was fo great a ſlaughter of theſe Heretics * newly converted. Thrace bordering upon this pro- 
(1) Under the under the empreſs Theodora.) There is mention made * vince, had been for a long time infected with this | 
word Paulicians, of it in the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary (1). Fa- * Hereſy : and therefore there was but too much reaſon 63 
. ther Maimbourg is cited there, whoſe words are theſe, to fear for the Bulgarians, if the Paulicians, who M. 
Theodora. . reſolved effectually to bring about the were the moſt cunning of the Manichees, ſhould at- cita 
* converſion of thoſe Paulicians, or to rid the empire tempt to ſeduce them; and this obliged Petrus Sicu- 
* of them, if they obſtinately oppoſed their true hap- * lus, to addreſs to their archbiſhop the book we have | 
* pineſs. .. . It is true that thoſe to whom ſhe gave a mentioned (6), that he might fore-arm them againſt (6) t iö a book | ( 
* commiſſion and forces te compaſs this deſign, uſed * ſuch dangerous Heretics. But in ſpite of all his care, whoſe title is ma 
* them with too much rigour and cruelty ; for inſtead * it is certain, that the Manichean Hereſy took deep Hiforia & Ma- L 
* of endeavouring to bring them at firſt by mild and * root in Bulgaria. | | e. q __ 
- 2 ways, and with a charitable diſpoſition, to the [C] They condemned the worſhip of ſaints, and the | eee = 
* knowledge of the truth, they ſeized thoſe wretched images of the croſs. ] Petrus Siculus relates, that a Ma- to Latin, and 
people, that were ſcattered in the cities and boroughs, * nichean woman ſeduced an ignorant layman called publiſhed it at 
and, as is faid, they killed near a hundred thoakmd Sergius, by telling him the Catholics honoured ſaints Ingolſtad with 
of them all over Aſia, by all kinds of deaths, which as deities, and that it was for this reaſon, that the err io 2604s 
* obliged all the reſt to go and yield themſelves up to * laity were hindred from reading the holy Scripture, oF 
the Saracens, who knew very well how to make uſe * forfear they ſhoulddiſcover ſeveral ſuch like errors (7). (5) Hiſt. of the 
2, of them ſome time after againſt the Greeks. But the See what has been cited from Maimbourg in the Supple- Variations, ibid. 
er * empreſs who had no hand in this inhumanity of her ment to Moreri's Dictionary. num. 15. 
noclaſts, book ai. lieutenants, did nevertheleſs reap this advantage from [D] It is firange that the Manichean ſet could ſeduce 
fag. 263, Holl. it, that the empire at leaſt was purged from this ver- þ great a part of the world.) We have ſeen elſewhere | 
Edit, ad ann, mine, during her reign of fourteen years(2). Theſe ways (8) with what earneſtneſs Pope Leo admoniſhes all the (8) In the artide 
845. of converting are altogether Mahometan and confirm biſhops, that they ſhould not ſuffer thoſe Heretics con- auen 
| what I have ſaid elſewhere (3), that the Chriſtians, demned to baniſhment by the Imperial laws, to find remark LEJ. 
(3) ed ah have been infinitely more cruel than the followers of any place of refuge. Yet this Hereſy ſupported itſelf, 
remarks [0], ' Mahomet, againſt thoſe who were not of their religion. and it became neceſſary to perſecute it with laws much 
and 44 * UB] The preachers which they ſent into Bulgaria. ] Petrus more ſevere, and to condemn to death all thoſe who 
(4) Siculus who was ſent by the emperor Bahl, the ſhould make profeſſion of it; nevertheleſs it continued 
(4) Biſhop of Macedonian to Tibrica in Armenia, one of the and fpread. The emperor Anaſtaſius, and Theodora, the 
2 : 2 of « places of theſe Heretics, to treat with them about the ab, of Fuſtinian, favoured it. The followers of it ap- 
15. i ot , 2 of priſoners. . . . (5) diſcovered during the pear under the children of Heraclius, that is in the V 11th (1 
16 time of his embaſſy, that it had been reſolved in the century in Armenia (9). We have already ſpoken of the (9) Hiſt. of the th 
* council of the Paulicians, to ſend fome preachers of great progreſs it made there. We have ſeen that the Variations, ibis N 
(5) Ib, num, 16, their ſect into Bulgaria, to ſeduce the people that were maſlacre of 100,000 Paulicians did not hinder the num. 13. - 
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ſpreading of it in Thrace and Bulgaria. It infected after- 


650 Hiſt. of the 


ariats lib. Xls 


(11) Lambert. 
Danzus, Notts 
in Avguſtin. de 
Hæreſib. cap. 
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119, we! ſo, 


12) Thomaſſin, 


Of the Unity of 


the Church, 


Tom, i, Part ii, 
chap, ix, pag. 


378. 


wards great numbers of perſons in ſeveral provinces of 
France. Conſult the biſhop of Meaux (10). Lambert 
Danzus obſerves, that it made a great devaſtation in Per- 
ſia, Syria, and Meſopotamia, under the emperor Anaſta- 
fius, and in Sicily under Pope Gregory the Great. 
* Romam ipſam occupavit hæc hæreſis, unde tamen 
* expulla eſt à Leone Pontifice Romano circa annum a 
Chriſto paſſo 414. In Arabia tamen, Perſide, & 
Ægypto maxime viguit patuitque, unde poſtea Ma- 
hometiſmus tanquam ex ſerpentis viperæque uvo enatus 
& excluſus. Diutiſſimè etiam ſubſtitit. Nam & Anaſtaſii 
Imperatoris temporibus adhuc in Perſide; Meſopo- 
tamia, & Syria graſſabatur apertè: & Gregorii Mag- 


mortuum plus quàm 340 ut apparet ex Gregorii E- 
piſt. 6. lib. 4. & P. Diaconi lib 15. Hiſtoria, ubi 
Indaganam eorum Epiſcopum commemorat (11). -- - 
This Hereſy infected Rome itſelf 3 however, it was ex- 
pelled from thence by Pope Leo about the year 414. But 
in Arabia, Perſia, and Agypt, it flouriſhed and ſpread 
mightily, from which, as from a ſerpent's or wiper's egg, 
« Mahometiſm afterwards was hatched. It likewiſe ſub- 
* fiſted a very long time. For under the emperor Ana- 
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« ftafius it yet openly prevailed in Perſia, Meſopotamia, 


© and Syria, and in the pontificate of Gregory the Great 
in Sicily, that is, above 340 years after the death of 
« Manes, as appears from Pope Gregory's Epiſt. and P. 


< Diaconus's hiſtory, awhere he mentions Indagana their 


« biſbep.” I dare not affirm, that it ſpread into the 


provinces of the Eaſt, where we find the doctrine of 


two principles among ſome Infidel nations; for they 
might have received it by other means than by the Ma- 
nichees. I approve the thought of Lewis Thomaſſin. 
The relations that are often given us of Aſia, diſcover 
that there are ſtill, fays he (12), ſome Manichees at 
this day, beyond the, bounds of the ancient Roman empire. 
I cannot very poſitively affirm, that they are the remain- 
der, or the poſterity, of thoſe who were ſo often baniſh- 
ed from the whole Roman empire, and who retired into 
the neighbouring provinces. There is in this ſome probabi- 
lity, but not the ſame certainty, as when we ſaid the ſame 


thing of the Arians, Neſtorians, and Eutychians. Theſe 


are truly Heretics, who could not have their original but 


From the Catholic church in their time, whoſe bowels 


{13) In thearticle 
MANICHEES, 
citation (6 1). 


I.̃ ) In the re- 


marks [G] and 
Tow ] a 


they tore to go out of it. But the Manichees originally 
came from the Eaſt, as deſcending from the ancient idola- 
ters, who admitted alſo two firſt principles, one of good 


the other of evil, as you may read in Plutarch, and ſe- 


veral other profane Hiſtorians. 


LE] It is fo difficult to anſever the objefions of the 


Manichees about the origin of evil.] I have prepared 
my readers (13) to ſee here three obſervations which 1 


ſhould have placed in the article of the Manichees, but 


that I had a mind to avoid prolixity in that place. Let 
us now perform our promiſe, and not fruſtrate the ex- 
pectation of thoſe who have a mind to go after our 


reference. I ſhall place below by themſelves (14), the 


ſecond and third obſervation : but here follows the firſt. 
The Fathers of the church, who have ſo well refuted 
the Marcionites, the Manichees, and in general all 
thoſe who admitted two principles, have not well an- 
ſwered the objections which relate to the origin of 
evil. They ſhould have abandoned all the reaſons 4 


priori, as the outworks of a place, which may be in- 
ſulted, and cannot be maintained; they ſhould have 
_ contented themſelves with reaſons 4 poſteriori, and placed 


(1 3) See, above, | 
the article M A- 
OICHERS, re- 
mar [DJ, cita- 
don (59). 


all their forces behind this entrenchment. The Old and 


New Teſtament are two parts of revelation, which mutual- 
ly confirm one another; ſince therefore theſe Heretics ac- 
knowledged the Divine authority of the New, it was no 
difficult matter to prove to them the Divine authority of 
the Old, after which it was eaſy to deſtroy their objections 
by ſhewing that they are contrary to experience. Accord- 
ing to Scripture there is but one good principle, and yet 
moral and phyſicalevil have been introduced among man- 
kind: it is not therefore contrary to the nature of a 
good principle, to permit the introduction of moral 
evil, and to puniſh crimes ; for it is not more evident, 
that four and four are eight, than it is evident that 
if a thing come to paſs, it is poſſible. A au ad 
potentiam valet conſequentia. From fact to poſſibility 
the conſequence is good, is one of the cleareſt and moſt 
unconteſtable axioms in Metaphyſics (15). This is an 


impregnable rampart, and this is ſufficient to render 
the cauſe of the orthodox victorious, altho' their rea- 
VOI. IV. No. CIV. 
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anſwer their objections,” about the origin of evil EI, that we muſt not wonder that the 


LOST, EAT hy potheſis 
ſons 4 priori may be refuted; But may they be ſo, 
will ſome fay ? I will anſwer, es; the manner of 


introducing evil, under the empire of a ſovereign be- 


ing, infinitely good, infinitely holy, and infinitely 
powerful, is not only inexplicable but incomprehenſi- 
ble; and all that is objected againſt the reaſons why 
this being has permitted evil, is more agreeable to 
natural light, and the ideas we have of order, than 
theſe reaſons are. Let us conſider well this paſſage 
of Lactantius, which contains an anſwer to an objection 
of Epicurus. Deus, inquit Epicurus, aut vult tollere 
mala, & non poteſt ; aut poteſt, & non vult ; aut ne- 
que vult, neque poteſt; aut & vult & poteſt. Si 

vult, & non poteſt, imbecillis eſt, quod in Deum 
non cadit. Si poteſt & non vult, invidus, quod æque 
alienum à Deo. Si neque vult neque poteſt, & in- 
vidus & imbecillis eſt; ideoque neque Deus. Si 
vult & poteſt, quod ſolum Deo convenit, unde er- 
go ſunt mala ? aut cur illa non tollit ? Scio pleroſque 
Philoſophorum, qui providentiam defendunt, hoc ar- 
gumento perturbari ſolere, & invitos pene adigi, ut 
Deum nihil curare fateantur, quod maxime quærit 
Epicurus. Sed nos ratione perſpecta, formidoloſum 
hoc argumentum facile diſſolvimus. Deus enim po- 
teſt, quicquid velit; & imbecillitas, vel invidia in 
Deo nulla eſt: poteſt igitur mala tollere, ſed non 
vult; nec ideo tamen invidus eſt. Idcirco enim non 
tollit, quia & ſapientiam (ſicut docui) ſimul tribuit, 
& plus boni, ac jucunditatis in ſapientia, quam in 
malis moleſtiæ. Sapientia etiam facit, ut etiam Deum 
cognoſcamus, & per eam cognitionem immortalita- 
tem aſſequamur, quod eſt ſummum bonum. Itaque 
niſi prius malum agnoverimus, nec bonum poterimus 
agnoſcere. Sed hoc non vidit Epicurus, nec alius 
quiſquam; fi tollantur mala, tolli pariter ſapien- 
tiam; nec ulla in homine virtutis remanere veſtigia; 


c 
c 
o 
c 
o 
c 
c 


o 


nobis bono careremus, Conſtat igitur, omnia prop- 
ter hominem propoſita, tam mala, quam etiam bona 


both willing and able. If he is willing and not able, 
he muſt then*be aweak, which cannot be affirmed of God. 
If he iq able and not willing, he muſt be envious, 
which is likewiſe contrary to the nature of God. If 
he is neither willing nor able, he muſt be both envious 
and weak, and conſequently not God. If he is bath 
willing and able, which only can agree with the no- 
tion of God, whence then proceeds evil? Or, why does 
he not remove it? I know, that the greateſt part of Phi- 
laſophers, who aſſert a providence, are commonly embar- 
raſſed with this argument, and almoſt forced againſ} 
their will to acknowledge that God does not concern 
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© himſelf with the adminiſtration of the world, which is 


© the wery thing that Epicurus drives at. But we ea- 
* faly overthrow this formidable argument by clear reaſon. 
For God can db whatever he pleaſes, and there is no 
aveakneſs or envy in him: conſequently, he is able ta 
remove evil but is not willing, and yet for all that, is 


* 


cauſe withal (as I baue ſhewn) he beſtows wiſdom, 

and there is more good and ſatisfattion in wiſdom, than 
there is painfulneſs in evil. By wiſdom likewiſe we 

come to know God, and by that knowledge attain to im- 
mortality, which is the chief good. And therefore un- 
leſs we firſl know evil, awe ſhall not be able 
to know good. But neither Epicurus nor any other 
has obſerved this: if ewil be removed, wiſdom muſt 
alſo be removed; no trace of virtue will remain; be- 
cauſe virtue conſiſts in bearing with and overcoming 
the ſharpneſs of ewil, And ſo, for the ſmall advan- 
tage of the removal of evil, we ſhould be deprived of 
the greateſt, the moſt real, and proper. good. It is evi- 
dent therefore, that all things, evil as well as good, 
abere intended for the benefit of mankind.” 

The whole ſtrength of the objection could not be 
more ſincerely repreſented ; Epicurus himſelf could not 
have propoſed it with greater clearneſs and ſtrength. 
See the margin (17). But the anſwer of Lactantius is 


c a MRES aa 92a 


communicate to us either wiſdom or virtue, or the know- 
ED led 
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* W AS 1 


cujus ratio ſuſtinenda & ſuperanda malorum acerbi- 
tate conſiſtit. Itaque propter exiguum compendium 
ſublatorum malorum maximo, & vero, & proprio 


not envious. He does not remove evil for this reaſon, be- 


513 


(16). - - - - God, ſays Epicurus, is either willing to re- (16) Lactant. de 
move 'evil, and is not able: or he is able, and not awil- Ira Dei, cap. xiii, 
ling : or he is neither willing, nor able : or elſe he is Pag. m. 548. 


(17) Note, that 
— — of 
Epicurus does not 
pitiful, and it is not only weak, but full of errors, and pope l 
perhaps of Hereftes. It ſuppoſes that God muſt pro- evil, and if it 
duce evil, becauſe otherwiſe he would not be able to did, it would yet 
more difficult 
to be anſwered. 
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PAULICIAN S. 


hy potheſis of two principles, the one good and the other bad, ſhould have dazzled 


ledge of what is pood- Can any thing be ſhown more 


monſtrous than this doctrine? Does it not overthrow 
all that Divines tell us about the happineſs of Paradiſe, 
and the ſtate of innocence? they tell us that Adam 


and Eve in this happy ſtate felt, without any mixture 
of uneaſineſs, all the pleaſures, which that delicious and 


virtue and wiſdom. 


charming place, the garden of Eden, where God 
placed them, could afford them. 
they had not finned, they and all their poſterity ſhould 
have enjoyed this happineſs, without being ſubject ei- 
ther to diſeaſes or ſorrows, and that neither the ele- 
ments nor animals, had ever done them any harm. It 
was their fin that expoſed them to cold and heat, to 
hunger and thirſt, to pain and forrow, and to the 
miſchiefs which certain beaſts do us. So far is it from 
being true, that virtue and wiſdom cannot ſubſiſt in a 
man without phyſical evil, as Lactantius affirms, that, 
on the contrary, it muſt be maintained, that man has 
been ſubject to this evil; only becauſe he renounced 
If the doctrine of LaQantius were 
good, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that the good an- 
gels are ſubject to a thouſand inconveniencies, and that 
the ſouls of the bleſſed do alternately paſs from joy 


to ſorrow; ſo that in the manſions of glory, and in the 
boſom of the beatific viſion, none are ſecured from ad- 
verſity. Nothing is more contrary to the unanimous 


Ons may feel 


one of the con- 
traries without 
having ever felt 
the other, 


v 404. Hu Sem 


14 


7 . 
L 


Wu cuſtom 
blunts the ſenſa- 


tion. 


ſentiment of Divines, and to right reaſon, than this 
doctrine. It is even true in ſound Philoſophy, that 


it is no wiſe neceſſary, that our ſoul ſhould feel evil, to 


the end it may reliſh what is good, and that it ſhould 
paſs ſucceſſively from pleaſure to pain, and from pain 
to pleaſure, that it may be able to diſcern that pain 
is an evil, and that pleaſure is a good thing. And 
thus Lactantius does not leſs oppole the light of na- 


ture, than the opinions of Divines. We know by ex- 
perience, that our ſoul cannot feel at one and the 


"ne "tine Dock pladiive hot 56s 7 ft nail therekiie as 
firſt either have felt pain before pleaſure, or pleaſure 
before pain. If it's firſt ſenſation was that of pleaſure 
it found that ſtate to be agreeable, tho? it was ignorant 
of pain; and if it's firſt ſenſation was that of pain, 
it found that ſtate to be uneaſy, although it was ig- 
norant of pleaſure. Suppoſe then that it's firſt ſenſa- 
tion laſted ſeveral years without interruption, you may 
conceive that during that time it was in an eaſy con- 
dition, or in one that was uneaſy. And do not al- 
ledge to me experience; do not tell me, that a plea- 
ſure which laſts long becomes inſipid, and that pain 
in time becomes ſupportable ; for I will anſwer you 
that this proceeds from a change in the organ, which 
makes that ſenſation which continues the . as to 
kind, to be different as to degree. If you have had 
at firſt a ſenſation of ſix degrees, it will not continue 


of ſix to the end of two hours, or to the end of a year 


but only of one degree, or of one fourth part of a de- 
gree. Thus cuſtom blunts the edge of our ſenſations ; 
their degrees correſpond to the concuſſions of the parts 


of the brain, and this concuſſion is weakened by fre- 


Juent repetitions, from whence it comes to paſs that 


the degrees of ſenſation are diminiſhed. But if pain 


or joy were communicated to us in the ſame degree 
ſucceſſively for a hundred years, we ſhould be as unhap.- 
py or as happy the hundredth year as the firſt day; 
which plainly proves that a creature may be happy 
with a continued good, or unhappy with a continued 
evil; and that the alternative, which Lactantius ſpeaks 
of, is a bad ſolution of the difficulty. It is not found- 
ed upon the nature of good and evil, nor upon the na- 
ture of the ſubje& which receives them, nor upon the 
nature of the cauſe which produces them. Pleaſure 
and pain are no leſs proper to be communicated the 
ſecond moment than the firſt, and the third moment 
than the ſecond, and ſo of all the reſt. Our ſoul is 
alſo as ſuſceptible of them after it has felt them one 
moment, as it was before it felt them, and God who 

ives them is no leſs capable of producing them the 
2 time than the firſt. This is what we learn from 
the natural idea's we have of theſe objects. Chriſtian 
Theology confirms this invincibly, ſince it teaches us, 
that the torments of the damned ſhall be eternal and 
continued, and as ſharp at the end of an hundred thou- 
ſand years as the firſt day ; and that on the contrary 


the pleaſures of Paradiſe ſhall laſt eternally and con- 
tinually, without ever abating. I would gladly know 


whether, ſuppoſing a thing which is very eaſy, that 
there were two ſuns in the world, whereof one ſhould 


„ 


They add, that if 


the 


riſe when the other ſets, we muſt not conclude. that 
darkneſs would be unknown to mankind. According 
to this fine Philoſophy of Lactantius, we muſt alſo 


conclude, that a man could not know the light, that 


he would not know it is day, and that he ſees the 
objects before him, c. See the margin (18). 
What I have juſt now faid, proves invincibly, I 
think, that there is no advantage to be gained againſt our 
Paulicians, by repreſenting to them, that Go p has min- 
gled good and evil, only becauſe he foreſaw that a pure 


18) I ſhall cite 


hereafter 


mark [G] R 


Paſſage of Plu- 


tarch, which 


may be applied a- 


and unmixed good would ſeem to us infipid in a little 82inft the an- 


time. They will anſwer, that this property is not 
contained in the idea we have of a good thing, and 
that it is directly contrary to the common doctrine 
about the happineſs of Paradiſe. Andas to the experience 
which teaches us but too much; 1. That the joys of 


this life are not felt, but in proportion as they deliver 


us from a troubleſome ſtate. 2. That they draw after 
them diſguſt, when they have continued a little while : 
they will maintain, that this phænomenon is inexpli- 
cable, unleſs we have recourſe to the hypotheſis of two 
principles. For if we depend, wall they ſay, only 
upon one cauſe, Almighty, infinitely good, and infi- 
nitely free, and which diſpoſes univerſally of all beings, 
according to the good pleaſure of his own will, we 
ought not to feel any evil, all our good ought to be 
pure, and we ought never to have the leait diſguſt. 
'The author of our being, if he 1s infinitely beneficent, 


ought to take a continual pleaſure in making us happy, 


and preventing every thing that may diſturb or diminiſh 
our joy : for it is a character eſſentially contained in the 
idea of ſupream goodneſs. 
cannot be the cauſe that Go Þ weakens our pleaſures ; 
for acording to you, he is the only author of matter ; 


The fibres of our brain, 


ſwers of Lactan- 
tius, 


he is Almighty, and nothing can hinder him from 


acting according to the full extent of his infinite good- 


neſs ; he needs only will, that our pleaſures ſhould not 


depend upon the fibres of our brain ; and if he wills 


that they ſhould depend upon them, he can preſerve 


theſe fibres eternally in the ſame ſtate ; he needs only 
to will either that they ſhould not wear out at all, or 
that the damage they ſuffer ſhould be quickly repaired. 
You cannot therefore explain what we experience, but 
by the hypotheſis of two principles. If we feel plea- 
ſure, it is the good principle that gives it to us; but 
if we do not feel it perfectly pure, and if we are quick- 
ly diſguſted with it, it is becauſe there is an ill principle 
that thwarts the good. The latter, to be even with 


him, makes our pains leſs grievous by cuſtom, and 


gives us always Tome hopes in the greateſt evils. This, 


and the good uſe that is often made of adverſity, and 
the bad uſe that is often made of proſperity, are phæ- 
nomena which are admirably explained, according to 
the Manichean hypotheſis. Theſe are things which 
lead us to ſuppoſe, that the two principles made an 
agreement which reciprocally limits their opera- 


tions (19). The good principle cannot do us all the (10) In the r- 


good he deſires: it was neceſſary that in order to do mark [I]. 


us a great deal of good, he ſhould conſent, that his 
adverſary ſhould do us as much evil ; for without this 
conſent the chaos would ſtill have remained a chaos, 
and no creature would ever have felt what is good. 
Thus ſupreme goodneſs finding it a better way for it's 
own ſatisfaction, to ſee the world ſometimes happy, 
and ſometimes miſerable, than never to ſee it happy, 
made an agreement which produced the mixture of 
good and evil we now ſee in mankind, By aſcribing 
to your principle an almighty power, and the glory 
of enjoying eternity alone, you have deprived him of 
an attribute which goes before all the reſt ; for optimus, 
the beſt, precedes always maximus the greateſt, in the 
ſtile of the moſt learned nations, when they ſpeak. of 
Gop. You ſuppoſe, that having nothing to hinder 
him from loading his creatures with good things, he 
oppreſſes them with evils ; and if any of them be ad- 


vanced, it is that their fall may be the greater (20). (20) Tol A 
We clear him from any guilt in all this matter, we in altum ut uf 
| graviore ruant. 
Claudian. in 


be ſaid of the inconſtancy of fortune, the jealouſy of Rifnum, lb. i, 


explain without impeaching his goodneſs, all that can 


luntur 


Nemeſis, and the continual ſport which Æſop makes the circa init. 


employment of Gop : he exalts things, ſays Aſop, 
that are low, and abaſes things that are 5 

could obtain no more, ſay we, from his adverſary : 
his goodneſs extended as far as it could; if he does us 


no more good, it is becauſe he cannot; we have no 


reaſon therefore to complain, 
2 | Who 


igh (21). He (ai) See the nr 
Sb g (312 50 
remark [II 


» In te- 


(22) B 
Magn! 
Homil 
Tobi! 


rum, 
Theo! 


tilis, 


| fag.n 


(az) 
Plan 


(22) Baſilias 
Magnus Hexaëm. 
Homil. II, apud 
Tobiam Pfanne- 
rum, Syſtem. 
Theologiæ Gen- 
tilis, cap. iæ, 


ux. . 253. 


(23) Tobias 
Pfanner. ibid. 


ply 


r- 
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the eyes of ſeveral antient Philoſophers, and found ſo many followers in Chriſtendom, 


Who will not admire and deplore the fate of bur 
reaſon ? Behold here the Manichees, who with an hy- 
potheſis altogether abſurd and contradictory, explain 


what we experience, an hundred times better than the 


orthodox do, with a 1 —_— ſo juſt, ſo neceſlary, 
and ſo fingularly true of one firſt principle, which is 
infinitely good and almighty. | | | 

Let us ſhow, by another example, the little ſucceſs 
of the Fathers in their diſputes againſt theſe Heretics, 
with reſpect to the origin of evil, Here follows a 


paſſage of St Baſil : At neque a Deo ipſum malum 


« 'profluxiſſe, pium eſt dicere : propterea quod nihil con- 
trariorum à contrario ſuo gignitur . . at ſi nec in- 
genitum, inquies, ipſum malum nec à Deo profluxit, 
unde naturam ſortitur? Nam mala eſſe nemo parti- 
ceps vitæ contradixerit. Quid igitur eſt dicendum: 
nem pe malum non eſſentiam viventem animaque præ- 
ditam eſſe; ſed affectionem animæ, virtuti contra- 
riam, deſidioſis ac inertibus, propterea quòd à bono 
deciderunt, inditam. Noli itaque malum forinſecus 


ram Principem malignitatis imaginare, ſed malitiæ 
quiſque ſuæ ſeipſum Autorem agnoſcat. Nam ſem- 
per ea, quæ nobis eveniunt, partim e natura profi- 
ciſcuntur, ut ſenectus, ut infirmitas: partim ſua 
ſponte proveniunt, quales ſunt caſus inopini alienis 
principiis accidentes. .. partim vero in nobis ipſis 
ſunt collocata, ut cupiditates ſpernere, aut volup- 
tatibus modum non ponere, continere iram, aut ma- 
nus injicere in eum qui injuria laceſſivit, vera dicere 
aut falſa, manſuetum moribus eſſe ac moderatum, 
aut faſtu ſuperbum arrogantiaque elatum. Quorum 
itaque tute Dominus es, horum principia non aliunde 


tronea & voluntaria electfone ſumpſiſſe principium 
ſcito, &c (22). - - - - But to ſay that evil proceeded 
not from GOD is a pious aſſertion : for no contrary can 
ariſe from it's contrary. . . . . But if evil be not (you 
evil ſay) innate, nor proceed from G O D, whence has 
it it's origin? For that evil does exiſt, no man living 
vill deny. What then muſt be ſaid ? I anſwer, that 
evil is not a living efſence, and endued with foul ; but 
a quality of the ſoul, contrary to virtue; planted in 
© the flothful and lazy, becauſe they have fallen from 
good. Do not therefore look about, and enquire abroad 
* for evil, nor imagine à firſt principle of malignity, but 
* let every one acknowledge himſelf the author of his own 
© avickedneſs. For thoſe things that happen to us, partly 
© proceed from nature, as old age, and infirmity : parth 
© come of themſelves,” as ſudden accidents from external 
© cauſes . . . but partly we are within our own power, 
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© as to mortify our deſires, to moderate our pleaſures, to 


© govern paſſion, or to lay hands on him that has done us an 
* injury, to ſpeak truth or untruth, to be of a meek and 
© even temper, or to be puffed up with pride and arro- 
gance. Do not therefore ſeek any where elſe for. the 
* principles of thoſe things, which you are maſter of your- 
« ſelf, but know that what is properly evil, takes it's 
* riſe from free-will and choice. The German Di- 


vine (23) who relates this paſſage, had reaſon to ſay, 
that this Father granted to the Marcionites more than 


he ought; for he will not ſo much as acknowledge, 
that Gop is the author of natural evil, ſuch as 
ſickneſs, and old age, and of a hundred 1 which 
proceed from external cauſes, and happen ſuddenly. 
Thus to diſintangle himſelf from a difficulty, he adopts 
errors, and perhaps even hereſies. But there is another 
fault in his anſwer; he fanſies he can extricate himſelf 
from this difficulty, by clearing Providence; provided 
he affirms, that vices have their original in the ſoul of 


man. How came he not to perceive, that he ſhuns 


the difficulty? or that he gives for a ſolution of it the 
very thing wherein the principal difficulty conſiſts ? 
The pretence of Zoroaſter, Plato, Plutarch, the Mar- 
cionites, and Manichees, and, in general, of all thoſe 
who admit one principle naturally good, and another 
principle naturally evil, both eternal and independant, 
is, that without this ſuppoſition, no account can be 
given how evil came into the world. You anſwer, 
that it came into the world by man : but how can 
that be, ſince, according to you, man is the work- 
manſhip of a being infinitely holy, and infinitely power- 
ful? ought not the work of ſuch a cauſe to be good ? 
Can it de any thing elſe but good? Is it not more 
1mpoſlible, that , rd ſhould proceed from light, 
than that the product of ſuch a principle ſhould be 


circumſpicere, atque inquirere, neque quandam natu- 


quærere velis, fed quod propriè malum eſt, id ab ul- 


CIANS. 


where 


bad? There lies the difficulty. St Baſil could not be 
ignorant of it. Why then does he ſay ſo coldly, that we 
muſt not ſearch for evil but in the ſoul of man? But 
who put it there? The man himſelf, by abuſing the 
grace of his Creator, who being ſovereign goodneſs 
itſelf, produced him in a ſtate of innocence. If you 


515 


anſwer thus, you fall into a Petitio Principii, begging 


the queſtion. You diſpute with a Manichee, who 
maintains, that two contrary Creators concurred to 
the production of man, and that man received from the 
good principle, whatever good he has; and from the 
bad principle, whatever he has of evil ; and you anſwer 
his objections, by ſuppoſing that the Creator of man is 
one only and infinite good being. Is not this to give 
your own theſis for an anſwer ? Ie is plain that St Baſil 
diſputes ill: but as this is a thing that nonpluſſes all 
Philoſophy, he ſhould have retired into his ſtrong 
hold, that is, he ſhould have proved, by the word of 


Go p, that the author of all things is but one, and 


that he is infinite in goodneſs and all ſorts of perfe- 
tions ; and that man coming out of his hands innocent 
and good, has loſt his innocence and his goodneſs by his 
own fault (24). This is the origin of moral and phy- 
ſical evil. Let Marcion, and all the Manichees reaſon 
as much as they pleaſe, to ſhow, that under a Provi- 
dence infinitely good and holy, this fall of an innocent 
man could not happen, they argue againſt matter of 
fact, and conſequently they make themſelves ridiculous. 
I ſuppoſe always, that they are ſuch people as may be 
reduced by arguments ad hominem, to acknowledge the 
divine authority of the Old Teſtament. For if one had 


to do with Zoroaſter, or Plutarch, it would be another 


thing, | | 
That you may ſee it is not without reaſon J urge, 
that we muſt only oppoſe to theſe ſectaries, this maxim, 
Ab adtu ad potentiam valet conſequentia ; - - - From mat: 
ter of fact to poſſibility, the conſequence is good : and this 
ſhort enthymem, This has come to paſs, therefore it is 
not repugnant to the holineſs and goodneſs of GOD ; 1 
obſerve that we cannot join iſſue in this diſpute, upon 
any other foot, without ſome diſadvantage. The 
reaſons for the permiſſion of fin, which are not taken 
from the myſteries revealed in Scripture, have this de- 
fect (25), how good ſoever they be, that they may be 
oppoſed by other reaſons more ſpecious, and more 
agreeable to the ideas we have of order. For inſtance, 
if you ſay that Gop permitted fin to manifeſt his wiſ- 
dom, which ſhines the more brightly by the diſorders 
which the wickedneſs of men produces every day, 


(24) See the ar- 
ticle MANI- 
CHEES, be- 
tween the cita- 
tions (58), and 
59); and above; 
the remark [EZ] 
of this article; 


(28) To this nay 
be referred ⁊ubat 


a Aare of the 
church ſaid, Fe- 
ix culpa quæ ta- 


] 
lem meruit habes 


re redemptorem. 


than it would have done in a ftate of innocence ; it - - - - Happy 
may be anſwered, that this is to compare the Deity to a Vault that pro- 
father who ſhould ſuffer his children to break their ed ſuch a re- 


legs on purpoſe to ſhow to all the city his great art 
in ſetting their broken bones ; or to a king who 
ſhould ſuffer ſeditions and factions to increaſe through 
all his kingdom, that he might purchaſe the glory of 
quelling them (26). The conduct of this father and 
monarch is ſo contrary to the clear and diſtinct ideas, 
according to which we judge of goodneſs and wiſdom, 
and in general of the whole duty of a father and a king, 
that our reaſon cannot conceive how Go p can make 
uſe of the ſame. But you will ſay, the ways of Go p 
are not our ways. Keep to that then, this is a text 
of Scripture (27), and do not reaſon æny more (28). 
Do not any more tell us, that. without the fall of the 
firſt man, the juſtice and mercy of Go p would have 
remained unknown; for you will be anſwered, 
that there was nothing more eaſy than to make man 
know theſe two attributes : the ſole idea of a being in- 
finitely perfect, clearly informs ſinful man, that Go p 
poſſeſſes all the virtues that are worthy of a nature in- 
finite in all reſpects: how much more would it have 
informed an innocent man, that Gop is infinitely juſt ? 


But he had never puniſhed any body : by this very 


thing his juſtice would have been known, this had been 
a continued act, a perpetual exerciſe of that virtue. 
None had deſerved to be puniſhed, and conſequently 
the forbearing of all puniſhment had been an exerciſe 
of juſtice. I deſire you to anſwer me: there are two 
princes, whereof one ſuffers his ſubjects to fall into mi- 
ſery, that he may deliver them, when they have ſuf- 
kciently languiſhed under it; and the other preſerves 
them always in a proſperous ſtate. Is not the latter 
much better, and more merciful than the other ? 'Thoſe 
who teach the immaculate conception of the Virgin, 
prove demonſtratively that Go p poured upon her his 

1 merey, 


eemers 


(26) See in the 


article CAL- 
LISTRATES, 
citations (7), 
and (8), the 
words of Seneca. 


(27) Ifaiah, ch. 


Iv, ver. 8. 


(28) See, below, 
the remark 

[MI towards 
the end, 


Y 
N 
| 
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(29) See Garaſſe, 


Somme Theolo- 


Sique, Pag. 430. 


(30) Cicero, de 
Nat. Deorum, 
lib. iii, cap. 
æxxii, xxxiii. 


131) Amyraldus 


has wrote a 
book that bears 
that title. 
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where the doctrine which teaches the capital enmity of the devils to the true Go p, is 


mercy, and the benefits of redemption, more than up- 
on other men. One needs not be a Metaphyſician to 


know this : a plough-man clearly perceives, that it is 


a much greater goodneſs to hinder a man from falling 
into a ditch, than to let him fall in, and then take 


him out an hour after (29) ; and that it is much better 


to hinder an aſſaſſin from killing a man, than to break 
him upon the wheel after he has been permitted to 
commit the murder. Cur omnium crudeliſſimus tam 
diu Cinna regnavit ? At dedit pœnas. Prohiberi 
* melius fuit, impedirique ne tot ſummos viros inter- 
« ficeret, quam ipſum aliquando pœnas dare. Summo 
* cruciatu, ſupphcioque Varius homo importuniſſimus 
« periit: ſed quia Druſum ferro, Metellum veneno 
« ſuſtulerat, illos conſervari meliùs fuit, quam pœnas 


ſceleris Varium pendere (30). - - - - . Why did Cinna, 


* the moſt cruel of all mankind, reign ſo long ? But he 
« ſuffered for it. However, it had been better to pre- 
dent the murder of ſo many great men, than that he at 
« length ſhould be puniſhed for it. Varius, a moſt odious 
« auretch, ſuffered a moſt painful death and puniſhment. 
But as he had diſpatched Druſus with the ford, 
and Metellus with poiſon, it had been better that 
© thoſe had been preſerved, than that he ſhould have ſuf- 
* fered for his crime.” All this ſerves to admoniſh us, 
that we muſt not engage with the Manichees, till we 
have before all things laid down the doctrine f the 
exaltation of faith, and the abaſing of reaſon (31). 
Thoſe who ſay that G o p permitted fin, becauſe lie 
could not hinder it without deſtroying free-will, which 
he had given to man, and which was the beſt preſent 
he had made him, venture very much. The reaſon 


they give is ſpecious, there is in it I know nog avhat, 


which dazzles the eyes, ſomething that appears great : 
but nevertherleſs it may be oppoſed by ſuch reaſons 
as are more ſuited to the capacity of all men, and more 
founded upon good ſenſe, and the ideas of order. 
Without having read the fine treatiſe of Seneca con- 


cerning benefits, any one knows, by the light of na- 
ture, that it is eſſential to a benefactor not to beſtow 


(32) See con- 
cerning all this 
the remark [E] 
of the article O- 
RIGEN, 


ſuch favours which he knows will be abuſed in ſuch a 
manner, that they will ſerve only to the ruin of him on 
whom they are beſtowed. There is no enemy ſo inveterate, 
who would not upon theſe terms load his enemy with fa- 
vours. It is eſſential to a benefactor to ſpare nothing 
to make the perſon happy with his benefits, whom he 
honours with them. If he could confer on him the 


knowledge of making good uſe of them, and ſhould re- 


fuſe it him, he would very ill ſuſtain the character of 
a benefaQtor ; neither would he better ſuſtain it, if 
being able to keep his client from abuſing benefits, he 
ſhould not hinder him by curing his bad inclina- 
tions (32). Theſe are ideas which are known as well 
to the common people as to the Philoſophers. I con- 
feſs that if one could not prevent the ill uſe of a favour, 
but by breaking the arms and legs of one's clients, or 
by ſhackling their feet with irons in a dungeon, one 
would not be obliged to prevent it ; it were better to 
refuſe them the benefit : but if one can prevent it by 
changing the heart, and by giving a man a reliſh of 
good things, one ought to do it: now this is what 


60 * eaſily do, if he would. Obſerve well what 


Cicero ſays, in oppoſition to thoſe, who alledge that 
it is not the fault of Go p, if men do not uſe aright 
his favours. Huic loco fic ſoletis occurrere, Non id- 
circo non optimè nobis a diis eſſe proviſum, quod 
multi eorum beneficio perversè uterentur: etiam pa- 
* trimoniis multos male uti : nec ob eam cauſam eos 
© beneficium a patribus nullum habere. Quis Mtuc ne- 
gat? aut quz eſt in collatione iſta fimilitudo ? nec 


enim Herculi nocere Deianira voluit, cùm ei tunicam, 


(33) Cicero, de 
Nat. Deorum, 
lib. iii, cb. 
Xxwuiii, Add to 
this what has 
been ſaid of the 
Eutrapelus of 
Horace in the 
article of ORI- 
GEN, citation 
43). 


ſanguine Centauri tinctam, dedit, nec prodeſſe Phæ- 
reo Jaſoni, is qui gladio vomicam ejus aperuit, quam 
ſanare medici non potuerant. Mu LTI ENIX, 


ETIAM CUM OBESSE VELLENT, PROFUE- 


o 

« 

c 

« 

© RUNT, ET CUM PRODESSE, OBFUERUNT. 
Ita non fit ex eo, quod datur, ut voluntas ejus ; qui 
* dederit, appareat : nec, fi is, qui accepit, bene uti- 
* tur, idcirco is, qui dedit, amice dedit (33). --- 7 
* this you commonly anſwer, it does not follow that awe 
are not very well taken care of by the gods, becauſe many 
* abuſe their benefits : for many people make a bad uſe of 
* their patrimonies : and yet for all that, they are not 
* deprived of their fathers kindneſs. Who denies that ? 
© or what reſemblance is there in that compariſon ? For 

2 | 


always 


2 neither did Dejanira intend to hurt Hercules, æuben ſhe 


gave him the coat, dipped in the Centaur's blood: nor 


impoſtume with a ſword, which the Phyſicians avere 
not able to cure. FoR MANY PEOPLE, EVEN 
WHEN THEY INTENDED TO HURT, HAVE 
DONE GOOD; AND WHEN THEY INTENDED 
TO DO GOOD, HAVE DONE HURT. And there- 
fore the 75 of him who gives, does not appear by 
that which is given; and thi he who receives it, 
* makes a right uſe of it, yet it does not from thence fol- 


« 
c 
0 
6 
c 
c 
c 
0 
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bau, that he who gave it, gave it as à4 friend. 


There is no good mother who having given leave to 
her daughters to go to a ball, but would revoke that 


did that man deſign to do good to Faſon, who opened his 


leave, if ſhe were ſure that they would yield to entice- 


ment, and leave their virginity behind them ; and 
every mother, who knowing that this would certainly 
come to paſs, ſhould nevertheleſs ſuffer them to go to 
a ball, being contented with exhorting them to vir- 
tue, and threatening them with her diſgrace, if they 
ſhould not return maids, would at leaſt juſtly bring 
upon herſelf the blame of neither loving her daughters, 
nor chaſtity. It would be in vain for her to ſay, in 
her own juſtification, that ſhe had no mind to reſtrain 
the liberty of her daughters, nor to ſhow any diſtruſt 
of them : ſhe would anſwered, that this manage- 
ment was very prepoſterous, and ſavoured more of a 
1 ſtep- mother, than of a mother; and that it 
1ad been better to keep her 1 in her ſight, than 


to give them the privilege of liberty to ſuch bad pur- 


Poſes, and to grant them ſuch marks of her confidence. 


'This diſcovers the raſhneſs of thoſe who aflign for a 


reaſon the regard which, they ſay Go p ſhowed to the 


free will of the firſt man. They had better believe, 
and be ſilent, than alledge ſuch reaſons as may be re- 


futed by the examples I have juſt now made uſe of. 


Cotta in Cicero brings ſo many arguments againſt thoſe 


who ſay, Reaſon is a gift which the Gods beſtowed 


upon man, that Cicero found himſelf unable to anſwer 
thoſe difficulties ; for if he had been able, he would 
have refuted them ; his academic ſpirit was in it's ele- 
ment, when he could make it appear, that one may 
diſpute pro and con, in infinitum. Since therefore he has 


ren no anſwer to the reaſons of Cotta, we muſt be- 


ieve that he could not do it. Yet Cicero was one of 
the greateſt genius's that ever lived. Cotta having 
ſhown that reaſon is an accomplice in all crimes, 
and therefore the gods ſhould have given it us, if they 


intended to do us a miſchief (34), propoſes to himſelf the 


common ſolution, which is, that men abuſe the favours 
of Heaven. Sed urgetis identidem hominum «fe iſlam culpam, 
non deorum .. in hominum vitiis ais e culþam (35). He 
replies that the abuſe ſhould have been prevented, and, 
that men ſhould have had ſuch a reaſon, as ſhould have 
driven away whatever is evil ; and that thoſe cannot 
be excuſed who give what they know will prove per- 
nicious. He proves this by ſeveral examples. Fam 
dediſſes hominibus rationem, que vitia, culpamque 
« excluderet. Ubi igitur locus fuit errori Deorum ? 
nam patrimonia ſpe bene tradendi relinquimus, qua 
poſſumus falli: Deus falli qui potuit? An ut Sol in 
« currum chm Phaethontem filium ſuſtulit? aut ut 
* Neptunus, cum Theſeus Hippolytum perdidit, cum 
ter optandi a Neptuno patre habuiſſet poteſtatem ? 
* Poetarum iſta ſunt : nos autem philoſophi eſſe vo- 
© lumus, rerum auctores, non fabularum. Atque ii 
tamen ipſi Dit poetici ſi ſciſſent pernicioſa fore illa 
* filiis, peccaſſe in beneficio putarentur. Et ſi verum 
eſt quod Ariſto Chius dicere ſolebat, Nocere audien- 
tibus Philoſophos iis qui bene dicta male interpreta- 
rentur: poſſe enim aſotos ex Ariſtippi, acerbos è Ze- 
nonis {chola exire. Prorſus, fi qui audierunt vitioſi 
eſſent diſceſſuri, quòd perversè philoſophorum diſpu- 
tationem interpretarentur; tacere præſtare philoſo- 
phis, quàm iis qui ſe audiſſent, nocere. Sic ſi ho- 
mines rationem bono conſilio à Diis immortalibus 
datam, in fraudem, malitiamque convertunt, non 
dare illam, quam dari humano generi melius fuit, 
ut ſi medicus ſciat eum ægrotum, qui juſſus ſit vi- 
num ſumere, meracius ſumpturum, ſtatimque peri- 
turum, magna fit in culpà: ſic veſtra iſta providen- 
tia reprehendenda, quæ rationem dederit iis, quos 
ſcierit ea perversè & improbè uſuros. Niſi forte di- 
citis eam neſciviſſe. Utinam quidem ! ſed non aude- 
bitis: non enim ignoro quanti ejus nomen putetis ( 36) 
| | 1 ” | uc 
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(34) Becauſe it 
bas late be feigns 
that Balbus did 
not anſwer Cotta, 
but put it off till 
another day, 
which never 
came, Quon am 
adveſperaſcit da- 
bis diem nobis 2- 
liquam ut contra 
iſta dicamus. 
Cotta anſavers 
that he aviſhes 
he were refuted, 
and hopes it, 
Ego vero & opto 
redargui me, 
Balbe, & ea Que 
di ſputavi diſſerere 
malui quam qu- 
dicare, & facile 
me à te vinci 
poſſe certo ſcio. 
Cicero, de Nat. 
Deor. lib. iii, 


ſub fin, 


(35) Non ut pt 
trimonium rebn- 
quitur, fic ratio 

homini eſt bene” 


ficio deorum da- 


ta: quid enim 

tius hominibus 
dediſſent ſi iis 
nocere voluiſſent. 
Id. ib. lib. iu, 
cap. Xxviily 
XXX1, 


(36) Ibid. cap · 
xxxi. 


| lis 


uiſſent⸗ 


in, 
it, 


cap · 
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always accompanied with the doctrine, which teaches the rebellion and fall of one part 
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of the good angels. This hypotheſis of two principles would probably have made a 
greater progreſs, if the particulars of it had been given leſs groſsly, and if it had not (9 Se the re- 
been attended with ſeveral odious practices (c), or if there had been then as many dif. m [3] of 


putes about Predeſtination, as there are at this day F], in which the Chriſtians accuſe NICHRES. a] 


© .. - - Such a reaſon ſhould have been given to men, 
* as might exclude vice and guilt. Where then was 
©. there room for the miſtake of the gods? We leave 
« eftates to children in hopes of doing well, in which we 
* may be deceived: but could GOD be deceived ? Either, 
* as Phabus, when he took his ſon Phatton up into his 
© chariot? Or, as Neptune, when Theſeus deſtroyed Hip- 
« polytus, after he had obtained the liberty of three vijhes 
« from his father Neptune? Theſe are the fiftions of Poets: 
«© but wwe defire to be Philoſophers, to treat of realities 
and not fables. And yet theſe poctical gods would be 
© thought culpable in beflowing thoſe favours, had they 
© known they would prove pernicious to their children. 
© And if it be true what Ariſto, the Chian, uſed to ſay, 
that Philoſophers did hurt to thoſe, who miſinterpreted 
their good ſayings : for voluptuous perſons might be edu- 
© cated in the ſchool of Ariſtippus, and cruel perſons in 
© that of Zeno: undoubtedly, if the hearers were to de- 
© part vitious, becauſe oY miſconſtrue the diſcourſe f 
« Philoſophers ; it would be better for Philoſophers to be 
« filent, than to injure thoſe that hear them. So, if 
* men turn the reaſon, which is given with à good in- 
© tention by the immortal gods, into fraud and wicked- 
© neſs, it would be better not to give, than to give it to 
© mankind. As a Phyſician would be much to blame to 
© preſcribe to a patient the uſe of wine, if he knew that 
* he would drink it unmixed and immediately die: in 
© like manner, that providence of jour q would be to blame, 
© that ſhould give reaſon to thoſe, who, it knows, would 
© auickedly and perverſely abuſe it. Unleſs perhaps you 
5 avill ſay, it does not foreſee this. I wiſh fo indeed: 
* but you will not dare to ſay it; for I know what a 
value you gut upon that name.” By theſe reaſons it 
were eaſy to ſhow, that the free-will of the firſt man, 
- Which was preſerved to him ſound and entire, in the 
circumſtances wherein he was to make uſe of it to his 
own loſs, to the ruin of mankind, to the eternal dam- 
nation of the 3 part of his poſterity, and to the 
introduction of a terrible deluge of evils, of guilt and 
puniſhment, was not a good gift. We ſhall never un- 


derſtand, that this privilege could be preſerved to him 


by an effect of goodneſs, and out of love for holineſs. 

Thoſe who ſay, that it was neceſſary there ſhould be 

free * to the end that Gop might be loved with 

(J) See the a love of fhoice (37), are conſcious to themſelves, that 
treatiſe of Mora- this hypotheſis does not ſatisfy reaſon ; for when it is 
ly of Father foreſeen, that thoſe free Beings will chooſe not the 
Malebranche, ove of Gop but ſin, one may plainly perceive, that 
the intended end is defeated; and that therefore it is 

no wiſe neceſlary, that free-will ſhould be preſerved. 

I ſhall examine this again in the remark [M]. See in 


(38) Sancta illa the margin our rule (38). 


& profunda fidi, [F] F there had been then as many diſputes about 
myſteria non Predeſtination, as there are at this day.] If the Ma- 
duk la cm nichees ſhould go no further, they would renounce 
belt abus their principal advantages: For the moſt terrible ob- 
mbulant, eoque 2 g. : 

reQtivs illa & cre. jections are theſe following. 1. It cannot be con- 
duntur clauſis o- Ceived that the firſt man could receive from a good 


culis, & intelli- principle the faculty of doing ill. This faculty is vi- 


guntur 3 


Teen de] ej £3985, and every thing that can produce evil is bad, 


fol colui wade ſince evil cannot proceed but from a bad cauſe ; and 
che ſerra gli c. therefore the free-will of Adam proceeded from two 
* W 8 2 2 Ln ee as he could oo = 
wn eat, rig t way, e de upon A princip ez but 
— | a = 2 he — — Kors depended upon 
that the two An ill principle. 2. It is impoſſible to comprehend, 
Italian verſes he that Gop did only permit fin; for a bare permiſſion 
* Le thoſe of of fin added nothing to free-will, and was not a means 
baldo 44 to foreſee, whether Adam would perſevere in his in- 
at the end of the nocence or fall from it. Beſides according to the idea 
Taſtoral, intitu- we have of a created Being, we cannot comprehend 
eo: Fili di Sci- that it can be a principle of action, that it can move 
8 itſelf, and that receiving in every moment of its du- 
ration its exiſtence and the exiſtence of its faculties, 

wholly from another cauſe, it ſhould create in itſelf 

any modalities by a power peculiar to itſelf. Theſe 

modalities muſt. be either not diſtin from the ſub- 

ſtance of the ſoul, as the new Philoſo will have 


it, or diſtinct from the ſubſtance of the ſoul, as the 


Peripatetics affirm, If be not diſtinct, can» 
VOI. IV. * FP 


One 


not be produced but by the cauſe, which can roduce 


the very ſubſtance of the ſoul ; but it is manifeſt that 


man himſelf 1s not this cauſe, neither can he be. If 

they are diſtin, then they are created Beings, pro- 

duced out of nothing, ſince they are not compoſed of 

the ſoul, nor of any other pre-exiſtent nature ; they 

cannot therefore be produced but by a cauſe that can 

create, Now all the ſects of Philoſophy agree, that 

man is not, nor can be, ſuch a cauſe. Some think 

that the motion which excites him proceeds from ſome 

other cauſe, and that nevertheleſs he can ſtop it, and 
fix it upon a certain object (39). This is contradiQo- (39) Father Ma- 
ry; ſince there is no leſs power required to ſtop that lebranche in the 
which is in motion, than to move that which is at © of 
reſt, Seeing therefore a creature cannot be moved by y 
a bare permiſſion of acting, and has not in itſelf a 

principle of motion, it is abſolutely neceſſary that Gop 

ſhould move it; he muſt therefore do ſomething elſe 

than barely permit man to ſin. 3. This may be prov- 

ed by a new reaſon : viz. that it cannot be compre- 

hended, that a bare permiſſion ſhould bring contingent 

events out of the claſs of things meerly poſſible, nor 

that it ſhould put the Deity in a capacity of being cer- 

tainly ſure that the creature will ſin. A meer per- 

miſſion cannot be the foundation of the Divine pre- 

ſcience, This is what obliges the greateſt part of Di- 

vines to ſuppoſe, that Gop has made a decree, which 

imports that the creature will fin, and which accord- 

ing to them 1s the foundation of preſcience. Others 

think that the decree imports, that the creature ſhall 

be placed in ſuch circumſtances, wherein Gop has 

foreſeen that it will fin. Thus ſome think that Gop 

foreſaw the ſin by reaſon of his decree ; others, that 

he made the decree, becauſe he foreſaw the ſin. How- 


ſoever this be explained, it follows clearly that Goos 


was willing that man ſhould fin, and that he prefer- 
red this to the perpetual duration of Innocence, which 
it was ſo eaſy for him to procure and ordain. Recon- 
cile this if you can with the goodneſs he ought to 
have for his creatures, and the infinite love he ought 
to have for holineſs. 4. But if you ſay with thoſe 
that come nearer to a method that would juſtify pro- 
vidence, that Gop did not foreſee the fall of Adam, 


you will gain but little by it; for at leaſt he knew 


very certainly, that the firſt man run the hazard of 

loſing his innocence, and introducing into the world 

all the evils of puniſhment and guilt, which followed 

his apoſtacy. Neither his goodneſs, nor his holineſs, 

nor his wiſdom, could permit, that he ſhould run the 

hazard of theſe events; for our reaſon convinces us 

very evidently, that a mother who ſhould ſuffer her 

daughters to go to a ball, when ſhe knew moſt cer- 

tainly that they would run a great hazard with reſpect 

to their honour, would ſhew thereby, that ſhe neither 

loved her daughters, nor chaſtity : and if it be ſup- 

poſed, that ſhe has an infallible preſervative againſt _ 

all temptations, and that ſhe gives it not to her daugh- 
ters when ſhe ſends them to a ball, it is moſt evident 

that ſhe is guilty, and that ſhe takes but little care 

that her daughters ſhould preſerve their virginity. 

Let us carry on the compariſon a little further; if 

that mother ſhould go to this ball, and through a 

window ſhould fee and hear, that one of her daughters 

defends herſelf but weakly in the corner of a cloſet 

againſt the ſollicitations of a young gallant ; if even 

when ſhe ſees, that her daughter is but one ſtep from 

yielding to the deſires of the tempter, ſhe ſhould not 

go then to aſſiſt her and deliver her from the ſnare, 

would not every one have reaſon to ſay, that ſhe acts 

like a cruel ſtep- mother, and that ſhe would not ſcruple 

to ſell the honour of her own daughter (40)? This is (40) See, below, 
a repreſentation of the conduct which the Socinians at- citation (50). 
tribute to Gop (41). They cannot ſay, that he 'knew | 

the ſin of the firſt man, but as a poſſible event; he (41) | — 
knew all the particulars of the temptation, and he..." r 
muſt needs have known a moment before Eve yielded, W 
that ſhe was going to ruin herſelf; he mutt, I ſay, 
have known it with ſuch a certainty, as renders one 
inexcuſable if he does not prevent the evil, and allows 

him —_ ſay, I had reaſon to believe that this aul 


not 
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one another, either of making Gop the author of ſin, or of depriving him of the 


not happen, I had ſtill great hopes. There are no peo- 

ple of ſo little experience, but without ſeeing what 

paſſes in the heart, and knowing the matter any other- 

wiſe than by ſigns, may be ſure, that a woman is 

ready to yield, if they ſee through a window how ſhe 

defends herſelf when really her fall is near. Before 

the moment of her conſent, there are certain indica- 

tions wherein they are not deceived. How much 

greater reaſon have we to think, that Gop who knew 

all the thoughts of Eve, as they came into her mind, 

(this knowledge the Socinians do not deny him) could 

ot doubt but ſhe was juſt ready to yield. He would 

therefore let her ſin, and this even at the time when 

he foreſaw ſhe would certainly fin. The fin of Adam 

was yet more certainly foreſeen ; for the example of 

Eve gave ſome light the better to foreſee the of 

her huſband. If Gop had purpoſed to preſerve man 

and his innocence, and to prevent all the miſeries 

which were to be the infallible conſequence of kin, 

would he not at leaſt have fortified the huſband after 

5 the wife had fallen? Would he not have given him 

another wife ſound and perfect, inſtead of that which 

had ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced? Let us ſay there- 

. _ fore that the Socinian ſyſtem, by depriving Gop of 

- Stn bk facher Preſcience, reduces him to ſlavery, and to a pitiful 

Malebranche, form of government, and does not remove the grand 

Jib. i, e. xiii, p. difficulty which it ſhould remove, and which forces 

256, &c. where theſe heretics to deny the fore-knowledge of contingent 
he ſhews that events (4.2). Y 

unleſs God com- 1 4 2 1 
bines by particu- reſer you to a profeſſor of Divinity yet living (43), 
lar wills the 


wills of men, 


and the motions that of the Remonſtrants, nor that of the Univerſaliſts, 
of matter, the | 


events which nor that of the Pajoniſts, nor that of Father Male- 
are called con- branche, nor that of the Lutherans, nor that of the 
tingent, would Socinians, can ſolve the objections of thoſe who im- 
be ſuch even pute to God the introduction of ſin, or who pretend, 
2 reſpect to that it is not conſiſtent with his goodneſs, with his 
ul holineſs, or his juſtice (44) ; inſomuch that this pro- 
(43) Thi feſſor finding nothing better elſewhere, continues in 
write in the be- the hypotheſis of St Auguſtin, which 1s the ſame with 
ginning of April that of Luther and Calvin, and of the Thomiſts and 
1696. '  Janſeniſts; I ſay he continues there (45), being em- 
| „ _barraſſed with the aſtoniſhing difficulties he has ſet forth 
(4+) Inn „ (46), and oppreſſed with their weight (47). Since Lu- 
judgment con . | gt \47 
cerning the miti- ther and Calvin appeared, I do not think that a year 
gaicd and rigid has paſſed wherein they have not been accuſed of mak- 
methods of ex- ing God the author of fin. The profeſſor of whom I 
plaiing Frovi- ſpeak, confeſſes, That with reſpect to Luther, the ac- 
ence and Grace. We: a” . 
dee, above, cita- cuſation is Juſt (48); the Lutherans at this day pretend 
tion (36), of the the ſame thing as to Calvin. The Roman Catholics 
article NIHU- pretend the fame thing as to both. The Jeſuits pre- 
SIUS. tend it as to Janſenius. Thoſe who are a little equi- 
table and moderate, do not take it to be an a& of in- 
ſincerity in their adverſary, when he proteſts, that he 
does not at all impute to Gop the fin of man, that he 
(46) Pag. 19, does not at all make him the author of it: they are 
20, 21, and 22. willing to grant that he does not expreſsly teach it, 
and that all the conſequences of his doctrine are not 
(47) Ibid. pag. perceived by him; but they add, that proteſtatio fadlo 
23. contraria nihil walet, - - - a proteſtation contrary to fact 
fienifies nothing, and that if he will take the pains to 


{4.2) See Ar- 


(45) Id. ib. pag. 
23. 


(48) After be 


bas related the o- determine preciſely, what was neceſſary for Gop to 


pinion of Luther, have done that he might be the author of the fin of 
be ſays, Hes Adam, he will find that according to his doctrine, 
_ abdicamus (op has done all that was neceſlary in order to that 
3 end. Vou therefore, add they, act quite contrary to Epi- 
nem peſſundantia curus; he denied in effect that there were any gods, 
& Manichziſ- and yet he ſaid that there were gods (49). You, on 
mum ſpirantia, the contrary, deny in your words that Gos is the au- 

Letras Jurivs, thor of fin, but in effect you teach it. | 


3 „ Let us confe at laſt to the text of this remark. 
eunda, pag, The diſputes which have ariſen in the Weſt among 
214. Seethe Chriſtians ſince the Reformation, have ſo clearly 


1 * Mean ſhown that a man does not know which ſide to take, 
8 "Varteeioers, When he would ſolve the difficulties about the origin 


of evil, that a Manichee at this day would be more 


(40) Epicurum terrible than in former times, becauſe he would refute 


verbis reliquifle every by the others. Vou have exhauſted, would 
2, all the 


Deos, re ſuſtu- he forces of your wit; you have invented 
liſſe. Cicero, de 


Natura Dearum, 


lis, i, cap, æxx. Machine-deity ) is brought in to clear your Chaos. 
See alſo Lactan- This invention is chimerical; it cannot be conceived, 
tius, 1b, de Ira that Gop ſhould foreſee things future otherwiſe than 

— ty of cauſes, It is no 


Dei, cap. iv. in his deerees, Or in the 


who has proved, as clear as the day, that neither the 
method of the Scotiſts, nor that of the Moliniſts, nor 


the Scientia media, Which like a Deus e Machina (a 


government 


leſs inconceivable in Metaphy fics, than it is incon- 
ceivable in Ethics, that. he who is goodneſs and holi- 


neſs itſelf ſhould be the author of fin. I refer you to Js 


the Janſeniſts : See how they run down your Scientia 

media, both by direct proofs, and by retorting your 

arguments. For it does not hinder that all the fins 

and all the miſeries of man proceed from the free 

choice of Gop; it does not take off the force of the 

parallel in comparing GoD, (ab/it verbo blaſphemia,- - - 

with reverence be it ſpoken) ſee the margin (50), to a (50) Thi 
mother who knowing certainly that her daughter pariſon e a 
would yield up her honour, if in ſuch a place and at offence to Kate 
ſuch a time ſhe were ſollicited by ſuch a man, ſhould Protettants: but 
manage the interview herſelf, carry her daughter to. Fog them to 
it, and leave her there to her own conduct. The So- is A nog 
cinians overwhelmed with the objection, endeavour to the Jeſuits 20 
extricate themſelves by denying preſcience, but they Arminians, wh 
have the diſgrace to ſee that their hypotheſis vilifies make the moſt 
the government of Gop, without clearing him of the 8 


EY i 5 4 riſons bet wet 
guilt, and that it does not avoid the compariſon of the God of the 


this mother, more or leſs. See above citat. (41). I Cahiniſts, as 


refer them to the Proteſtants, who overthrow and ut- they talk, and 
terly confound them. As to abſolute decrees, the cer- H ge. Cali 
tain cauſe of Preſcience, ſee, I pray you, after what ft 4 "able 
manner the Moliniſts and the Remonftrants oppoſe that they — 
them. There is a Divine, as reſolute as Bartolus, who be beat at ſuch 
confeſſes almoſt with tears in his eyes, That there is ng eapons. 

body more perplexed than he with the difficulties of theſe 

decrees, and that he continues in this condition, only 

becauſe when he had a mind to go over to methods 

mitigated, he found himſelf ſtill oppreſſed ævith the ſame 8 
weights (51). He enlarges with great ſtrength upon ($7) ex he 
all this in another work (52), and you cannot deny N * 5 
but he refutes invincibly all thoſe methods; and con- 3. i 
ſequently you have no recourſe left, unleſs you will | 

adopt my ſyſtem of the two principles. By this means (52) See the re- 
you will extricate your ſelf from this trouble, all the mark [7]. 
difficulties will vaniſh away ; you will fully juſtify the 

good principle, and you only paſs from one Mani- 

cheiſm leſs reaſonable to another more reaſonable : for 

if you examine your ſyſtem carefully, you will ac- 
knowledge, that you as well as I admit two principles, 

the one of good, and the other of evil; but inftead of 

placing them as I do, in two ſubjects, you join them 

together in one and the ſame ſubſtance, which is mon- 

ſtrous and impoſſible. The one only principle which | 

you admit, determined from all eternity, according to 

you, that man ſhould fin, and that the firſt fin ſhould 

be infectious (53) ; that it ſhould produce without end (5j) According 
and without intermiſſion all imaginable crimes over to the Moliniſts, 
the face of the whole earth: In conſequence whereof he decreed to 
he prepared for mankind in this life all the miſeries Place menu 


, 4 tans 
that can be conceived, ſuch as peſtilence, war, fa- mar he 


mine, pain, vexation, and after this life an Hell, certainly knew 


wherein all men almoſt ſhall be eternally tormented , they would ſin, 
after ſuch a manner as makes our hair ftand on end, and be could or 


when we read the deſcriptions of it. If ſuch a prin- then fate 


them in moeie 


ciple is beſides perfe&ly good, and loves holineſs in- fycurable cir- 
finitely, muſt we not acknowledge, that the ſame Gop cumſtances, or 
is at one and the ſame time, perfectly good and per- not have Me. 
fectly bad, and that he loves vice no leſs than he hem in wp 
does virtue? Now 1s it not more reaſonable to divide 

theſe two oppoſite qualities, and to give all that is 

good to one principle, and all that is bad to another 

principle ? Human hiſtory will prove nothing to the 

diſadvantage of the good principle. I do not ſay, as 

you do, that of his own will, and only becauſe it 

was his good pleaſure, he ſubjected mankind to ſin 

and miſery, when nothing hindered him from making 

them holy and happy: F ſuppoſe he did not conſent 

to this but to ſhun a greater evil, and that he did it 

as it were in his own defence. This clears him of 

guilt. He ſaw that the evil principle would deſtroy 

all; he oppoſed him as much as he could, and by a- 

greement (54) he obtained the ſtate to which things (54) In the te- 
are now reduced. He acted like a monarch, who to mark [I þ 
avoid the ruin of all his dominions, is obliged to ſa- 2 e 
crifice one part of them to the good of the other. agreement is pr 
This is a grand inconveniency, and which at firſt poſed. 
frightens human reaſon, to talk of a firſt principle, 

and a neceſſary Being, as of a thing that does not all (55) See 3 
it has a mind to, and which is forced for want of 2 as 
power to ſubmit to conjunctures; but it is yet a great- Cicero in the 
er imperfection to reſolve voluntarily to do evil, when following :& 
one can do good (55). This is what might be ow mark. 
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remark [X]. 


WuAr uſe is to 
be made of the 
diſpute related 


here above. 


government of the world. The Pagans could better anſwer than the Chriſtians to the 
objections of the Manichees [G]; but ſome of their Philoſophers found it a difficult 


this heretic. I ſhall conclude with the good uſe for 
which I made theſe remarks. 

It is more uſeful than one would think, to humble 
the reaſon of man, by ſhowing him with what force, 
the moſt fooliſh hereſies, ſuch as thoſe of the Mani- 
chees are, may confound it, and embroil the moſt fun- 
damental truths. ' This ſhould teach the Socinians, 
who make reaſon the rule of faith, that they throw 


themſelves into the way of error, which only tends 


by degrees to make them deny or doubt of all things, 


and that they lay themſelves open to be beaten by the 


y eafily entangled, 


* Avguſt, de 
utilit. cred. 


(cb) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt. of St Leo, 
lib. i, pag. 16, 
17, of the Hol- 
land Edit, 


(57) In the arti- 
cle MANI- 
CHEES, re- 
mark [D]. 


(58) See the ar- 
ticle MANI- 
CHEES. 


- 0 59) Cicero, de 


Nat. Deorum, 
kb, i, cap. ix. 


(bo) Si quidem 

Deus eſt, unde. 
mala? bona ye. 
ro unde, fi | 
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there be a Ged, 
 Whence proceeds. 
evil? If there | 


me, Whence 
comes good? 
Boet. de Conſol. 
li .t Proſa w, 
Pag. M. 1 . 

See what will be 
Cited from Cicero 
in the article 
PE RICLES, 


moſt execrable people. What muſt be done then? 
Men muſt captivate their underſtandings to the obedi- 
ence of faith, and never diſpute about ſome things : 
particularly they muſt not oppoſe the Manichees Bat 
by the Scripture, and by the principle of ſubmiſſion, 
as St Auguſtin does. Their Doctors who were Philo- 
fophers, or rather Sophifts, profeſſing to follow nothing 
but reaſon, without paying any deference to authority, ve- 
their reaſonings, and the deceitful 
fubtilties of a Philoſophy meerly human, thoſe who had 
not knowledge enough to anfuer them, and could only op- 


poſe to them the ſcripture, and the authority of the church, 


to which it belongs to interpret ſcripture according to its 


true ſenſe. Thus by promiſing to their diſciples that they 
abould diſcover the truth to them by the meer natural 


light of good ſenſe and reaſon, and making every thing 


paſs for an error avhich is above it, as our myſteries 
are, they perverted many. And this is that which made 


St Auguſtin , who knew both the ſtrong and weak fide 
of that fe, write againſt them his excellent boot of the 
Uſefulneſs of Faith, and the neceſſity there is of believing, 
chiefly in things ſupernatural, and which belong to re- 
ligion (56). 


G] The Pagans could better anſwer than the C brifti- 
Ft to the Manichean objections.] I do not ſpeak ab- 


ſolutely of all the Pagans; for we have ſeen elſe- 
where (57), that the Philoſopher Meliſſus, who ac- 
knowledged but one principle of all things, could not 
have anſwered the objections of Zoroaſter, who ac- 
knowledged two principles, the one good and the o- 


ther bad. If there be but one principle, and this prin- 


ciple is eſſentially good, how comes it that men are 


ſubje& to ſo many miſeries? How comes it that they 
gained, if he made 


are ſo wicked (58) ? What hath he 
the world for their ſake? An hæc, ut fere dicitis, 
© hominum cauſa a Deo conſtituta ſunt ; ſapientumne ? 
© propter paucos ergo tanta eſt facta rerum molitio: 
an ſtultorum? at primum cauſa non fuit cur de im- 
© cum omnes ſtulti ſint ſine dubio miſerrimi, maxime 
quod ſtulti ſunt ? Miſerius enim ſtultitia quid poſſu- 


in vita, ut ea ſapientes commodorum compenſatione 
leniant: ſtulti nec vitare venientia poſſint, nec ferre 
præſentia (59). - - - Were all theſe things made by 
GOD, as you commonly ſay, for the. ſake of men; for 
thoſe that are wiſe? It was for a few then that fuch 
a wvaſt creation was made: Or was it for the unwiſe ? 
But firſt, there was no reaſon why he ſhould do a kind- 
neſs to the undeſerving ? And ſecondly, What has he 


moſt miſerable, eſpecially as they are unwiſe? For 
what can be more miſerable than want. of "wiſdom? 
Beſides, there are ſo many inconveniencies in life, that 
abiſe men can. alleviate them by the confideration 9 
* ſome conveniencies ; but the unwiſe can neither avoid 
« the future, nor bear the preſent. If this one 
only principle that you admit be wicked in its nature, 
how comes it that man enjoys ſo many pleaſures (60). 
And that he can receive them in crouds, thro all his 
ſenſes, as through ſo many doors? Whence comes the 
88 deſire with which he ſeelcs after them ? 

hence comes the indefatigable induſtry, by which 
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he multiplies them, and invents new ones? Whence 


comes it that he has not only the idea of honeſty, but 
alſo that many virtuous and charitable actions are 
practiſed among men? It is impaſſible, will the Ma- 
nichees ſay, to give the reaſon of theſe phænomena, 
unleſs you ſuppoſe that two principles, the one goo 

and the other bad, have regulated the conditions of 
the union between our ſoul and: our body, and in ge- 


neral, my thing which concerns the government of 
e 


the uniy Meliſſus and Parmenides were not the 


© probis bene mereretur: deinde quid eſt aſſecutus, 


mus dicere? Deinde quod ita multa ſunt incommoda 


gained by it, fince all the unwiſe are undoubtedly the 
ter is not the cauſe.” 


thing 


only perſons, who were diſtreſſed with theſe difficul- 
ties; the Stoics alſo were much embarraſſed with them 
the Stoics, I fay, who without denying that there 
were many gods, reduced them all to Jupiter as to the 


519 


* 


ſovereigh diſpoſer of all events (61). To him they (61) Se Plu- 
attributed Providence, and they acknowledged him as tarch, adverſus 
a Being infinitely good and infinitely wiſe, Upon this 5592005, Pag. 


Plutarch founded the objections he made to them taken 7273 


from the miſery of mankind. © There is not a wiſe 


; man, ſays he (62), nor ever was upon earth, and (62) Ibid, 


on the contrary, there are innumerable millions of 
men miſerable to the laſt extremity, under the rule 


and dominion of Jupiter, whoſe government and ad- 


contrary to common ſenſe than to ſay, that Jupiter 
governing extremely well, we ſhould be extremely 
unhappy. If therefore, which is not even lawful to 


6 
. 
6 
0 
6 
6 
* yerer, nor a Protector, but quite contrary to all 
* theſe fine names; there can no be added to 
the things that are, neither as to their multitude 
nor magnitude, as theſe men ſay, all men living to 
* the height miſerably and wickedly, and vice neither 
receiving addition, nor. unhappineſs increaſe. Nor 
is this the worſt ; but they are angry with Menan- 
der for ſaying upon the ſtage, | 

De chief beginning of mens miſeries 

Are things exceeding good. 


ſaying that this is againft common ſenſe. And yet 
— make Gop, who is all good, the cauſe of all 
evils. For matter could not produce any evil of it- 
ſelf, becauſe it is without qualities, and whatever 


differences it has, it has received them all from that 


+ 

* which moves and forms it, that is from the reaſon 
within, it not being capable to move and form itſelf. 
So that of neceſſity, evil muſt come either from no- 
thing, and from what has no Being, or if from ſome 
moving principle, it muſt be from Gon, For if 
they think that Jupiter has not the command of 
* thele parts, nor uſes every one of them according 
c 

o 
x 
; 
« 


to his own reaſon, they ſpeak againſt common ſenſe, 


and imagine an animal, many of whoſe parts are 
not ſubſervient to its will, uſing their own operations 


and actions, to which the whole gives no incitation, 


nor begins their motion. For there is nothing which 
has life, ſo ill compacted, as that againſt it's will, 
it's feet ſhould go, it's tongue ſpeak, it's horns puſh, 
or it's teeth bite ; many of which things Gop muſt 


of neceſlity ſuffer, if the wicked do againſt his will, 


lie, cheat, rob, and murder one another. And if, 


as Chryſippus ſays, the leaſt part cannot poſſibly 


act otherwiſe than according to Jupiter's pleaſure, 


much more every living thing muſt reſt and move 
according as he inclines it, and as he guides, ſtays, 
and diſpoſes it: but this ſaying is more impious 


© than the former. For it were more tolerable to 
* ſay, that innumerable parts through weakneſs and 
want of power in Jupiter, do many abſurd ing by 
* force againſt his nature and will, than that there is 


not any intemperance or wickedneſs of which Jupi- 
Obſerve this concluſion: if 


one of theſe two evils were to be choſen, either that 
Jupiter ſhould want power, or. that he ſhould want 

oodneſs, Plutarch is of opinion that the firſt ſhould 
be choſen ; and that it is better to ſay, that Gop has 


not all the power that is neceſſary to prevent crimes, 


than to aſſert that he moves men to commit them. 
Moi yap iv e eαοννσ 40 Fenda N df vrapic 
Ts Aids exCraCopme te wipn, nord Spar drore. 
Taps Thy ixtivs guar nai BeAnamy N wire AE 
oiay e, phTE kakupyial, is uh lg d Zebs al- 
7.8. Tolerabilius enim erat infinitas partes dicere Jovi 
ob ejus imbecillitatem vi fadta agere multa improbe contra 
ih/ius naturam & voluntatem, quam nullam efſt libidinem, 
nullum ſcelus, quod non Jovi autori imputandum ee (63). 
Cicero took advantage of the ſame doctrine of the 
Stoics, concerning Gop's almighty power, to op 


al for the many diſorders of this world, was to 
ſay that Gop cannot mind every thing. If there 


were no other excuſe but this, no apology could be 
made for the Stoics ; for they pretended that 
3 power 


3 


miniſtratien is very good. And what could be more 


ſay, he would be no longer a Saviour, nor a Deli- 


(63) Plut. ibid, 
ſe Pag 1076, E. 


good his providence ;- as if the only excuſe that could be 
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4) See the re- 


mark [G]. 
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thing (d). 1 ſhall obſerve in what ſenſe the Orthodox ſeem to admit of two fir 


power of Jupiter was infinite. Here are the words 
of Cicero: At ſubvenire certe potuit ¶ Deus), & 
© conſeryare urbes tantas, atque tales. Vos enim ipſi 
© dicere ſoletis, nihil eſſe quod Deus efficere non poſ- 
© fit,, & quidem fine labore ullo: ut enim hominum 
< membra nulla contentione, mente ipſa ac voluntate 


principles 


gods, becauſe there can be no evil? And when Ju- 
« Piter having reſolved all matter into himſelf, ſhall 
be alone, other differences being taken away, will 
there then be no good, becauſe there will be no eyil ? 
But is it true that there is melody in a choir, though 
none in it ſings faultily? And health in the body, 


* moyeantur, ſic numine Deorum omnia fingi, moveri, though no member is ſick ? And yet cannot virtue 
© mutarique poſſe. Neque id dicitis ſupe itiose, at- have it's exiſtence without vice ? - - . I wonder they 
5. que aniliter, ſed phyſieà, conſtantique ratione. Ma- do not ſay, that the Conſumption Was deſigned for 3 
© teriam enim rerum ex qua, & in qua omnia ſint, to- * the ſound conſtitution of men's bodies, and the Gout 5 5 
© tam eſſe flexibilem, & commutabilem, ut nihil fit, for the ſwiftneſs of their feet; and that Achilles oe 
quod non ex ea quamvis ſubitò fingi, convertique would not have had a good head of hair, if Ther- See the 
© poſſit. Ejus autem univerſæ rectricem, & modera- * ſites had not been bald. For what difference is there titors 
© tricem divinam eſſe Providentiam : hanc igitur, quo- between ſuch triflers and ravers, and thoſe who ſay, bars, 
* cunque ſe moveat, efficere poſſe quicquid velit. Ita- that leudneſs ſerves to promote chaſtity, and injuſtice m A 
. que aut neſcit quid poſſit, aut negligit res humanas, to promote juſtice? That ſo we may pray to the 72 
(64) Cicero, de aut quid fit optimum, non poteſt judicare (64). - - gods, there may be always wickedneſs, 
Nat. Deor. lib. © But undoubtedly God wwas able to ſuccour and preſerve | 1955 | 1 | (72) 4 
pF viii, © ſuch great cities as thoſe were. For you uſe to ſay, * Lies, fawning ſpeeches, and deceitful manners : 5 m7 
8 © that there is nothing which God cannot effect, and 111. dl TY 
© even without any trouble : for as the members of a man's lf, theſe being taken away, virtue will alſo vaniſh, 
body are moved without refiftance, by the mind and and be loſt at the ſame time. But would you know 
« vill, fo all things may be framed, moved, and changed, the moſt polite and elegant part of his fine inven- | 
s by the power of God. And this you do not maintain tion and deduction. J, ſays he (68), as comedies (68) Viz. Chr 
« from ſuperſtition and dotage, but from a phyſical and * have in them ſometimes ridiculous epigrams, which 2 
© powerful reaſon ; becauſe, all matter, of which and in * though bad in ibemſelves, give nevertheleſs à certain 3 
© ewhich all things conſiſt, is flexible and changeable, ſo grace to the whole Poem: So, theo you may blame vice (7 3) g 
that there is nothing which may not, tho" ſuddenly, be in uſeff, yet it is not uſeleſs to other things. Firſt Des 
framed and changed from it; but, divine providence © then to ſay that vice was made by the providence of Mole 
governs and directs this whole matter, and conſequently Gos, as a wanton epigram by the expreſs will of the zam, 
aobich ever way it inclines, can effeft whatever it * Poet, tranſcends in abſurdity and falſhood all imagi- —_— 
'« pleaſes. Therefore providence, either knows not what nation. For this being granted, how will the gods Pee 
it can do, or neglecis human affairs, or elſe is not able be rather Sins” of good than evil? How will iniqu: 
o judge what is be. He had ſaid before, that the © wickedneſs be diſpleaſing to them, and hated by Oder 
ruin of Corinth was to be aſcribed to Critolaus, and them? And what ſhall we have to oppoſe againſt oa 
that of Carthage to Aſdrubal, and not to the anger * theſe ſentences of the Poets ſo ſhocking to religious th 
of God; ſeeing God, according to the Stoics, is never ears, RS „ © 
| angry; nevertheleſs he ought to have come to the a- | | * erat. 
(65) Critolaus, ſiſtance of thoſe two towns (65). The Stoics were ſo HA cauſe to men GOD ſends, Spe 
inquam, evertit hard put to it, that they were forced to aſſert that vice * When to chaſtiſe ſome houſe his wrath intends ? = 
rc was uſeful ; for otherwiſe ſaid they, there had been LEES Erip 
Aſdrubal. Hi no virtue (66). * * * * Homines feciſſe dicatur: tan- And again, fep> 
duos illos oculos * tam vim eſſe ærumnarum & malorum. 2 „ 0 3 | 75% 
oræ maritime Chryſippus quum in libro 7spi Tegvoias quarto diſ- * FFhich of the gods thoſe ſeeds of firife did ſow (69) ? (69) Iliad. lb. i. bl 
_ wy * N Nihil eſt prorſus illi, — — an 5 | 4 K 3 1 by mY 9) (9) T | *. 
8 ennie © Nihil inſipidius, qui opinantur bona eſſe potuiſſe, fi * Moreover, a leud epigram adorns the comedy, and 6 
iraſci poſſe nega- non eſſent ibidem mala. Nam quum bona malis contributes to it's end, which is to pleaſe the ſpecta- wii, 
tis, Deus, &. © contraria ſint; utraque neceſſarium eſt, oppoſita in- tors, and make them laugh. But Jupiter, who is 223 
1. cap. xxxviit. © ter ſeſe & quaſi mutuo adverſo quæque fulta niſu, * firnamed Father and Fatherly, Supreme Law-giyer, __ 
| | * conliſtere. Nullum adeo contrarium fine contrario and as Pindar has it, the moft perfect Artiſt, fram- = 
(99) * * altero. Quo enim padto juſtitiæ ſenſus eſſe poſſet, ing the world, not as a 2 interlude, full of va- NI 
The aſterik niſi eſſent injuriæ? aut quid aliud juſtitia eſt, quam riety and great learning, but as a city commen to dati 
Ggnify that injuſtitiæ privatio? quid item fortitudo intelligi poſ- gods and men, living together in concord and hap- 
there is a chaſm ( ſet, niſi ex ignaviæ oppoſitione? quid continentia * pineſs, with juſtice and virtue: what need had he, 
—_ place of « niſi ex intemperantia? quo item modo prudentia eſ- for the attaining to this holy and adorable end, of 
" Gelliu ( ſet, niſi foret contra imprudentia ? proinde, inquit, © thieves and robbers, murderers, parricides, and ty- 
homines ſtulti cur non hoc etiam defiderant ut veri- © rants? For vice entered not as a morris-dance, 
tas fit & non fit mendacium ? namque itidem ſunt * pleaſing and delightful to Gop ; nor was brought in 
* bona & mala, felicitas & infortunitas, dolor & vo- © amongſt the affairs of men by way of paſtime to 
_ ©* luptas. Alterum enim ex altero, ſicuti Plato ait, © cauſe mirth, nor by way of rallery, ſince there is 
« yerticibus inter ſe contrariis deligatum eſt. Suſtu- not to be ſeen in it ſo much as a ſhadow of that 
* leris unum ; abſtuleris -utrumque. - - - * * Men celebrated concord and agreement with nature. Be- 
* may be ſaid to have done it: there is ſuch @ number * ſides, that fooliſh epigram is a very ſmall part of 
* of evils and calamities. In anſwer to theſe things, the Poem, and takes up but a very little place in 
 * Chryfippus diſcourfing in his fourth book concerning Pra- the comedy; neither do ſuch ridiculous compoſitions 
| © evidence ſays, nothing ſurely can be more ignorant, - *© abound in it, nor do they corrupt any of thoſe 
© thing more ridiculous than thoſe men, aulo imagine that things, which ſeem to haye been well done, or 
« good might have been without evil. For. as good is ſpoil their grace. But all human affairs are replete 
© contrary to evil, it is neceſſary that both ſhould ſubfift with vice, and the whole of human life, from the 
© together, oppoſed to one another, and each ſupported as very prologue to the epilogue, being diſordered, de- 
it avere by mutual contention. And certainly there is * praved and diſturbed, and having no part of it pure, 
5 no contrary without the other contrary. For, how could or irreprehenfible, as theſe men ſay, is the moſt 
due have à notion of juſtice, if there avere no injuries ? * wretched and diſagreeable of all farces (70).” You (70) See what! 
Or, what elſe is juſtice but the privation of injuſtice? may read in Plutarch the remaining part of this paſ- have ＋ Is 
So likewiſe, how could fortitude he known but by the ſage, which contains ſome other reaſons, whereby the 2 1 4 
- | * . r gain 
© oppoſition of coauardice! How temperance, but by tbat of the Stoics concerning the uſefulneſs of vice, tus: the retuts 
.* of intemperance ? And how could there be prudence, if is ſtrongly refuted. Nevertheleſs it muſt be acknow- tion of the doc- 
* there auere mo imprudence? Why, ſays he, do not theſe ledged that they were in the right in ſome reſpects; trine of — 
« fooliſh men alſo defire that there ſhould be truth with- for, to give an inſtance of it, can any thing be more = 33 
* out falſbood ] For good and cuil, proſperity and adver- uſeful luxury for the maintenance of many fami- th, baſſage out 
iy, pleaſure and pain, go hand in hand. The one is lies, that would ſtarve if the great men and ladies of Plutarch. 
*, tied to the other, as Þ 77 it, back to back. ſpent but little? Our Paulicians might make uſe of 
67 Plut. ubi s Remnpoe one, and you. remove both.' + 76 Kl cs to prove their two principles: They might 
22 Let us ſee how ſtrongly they have been refuted by ſay that the ill principle uced Juxury, and that 


— PE Plutarch 67): Is there then no gpod among the the good one conſented to ERA of ſome good 
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principles [H], and in what ſenſe it cannot be ſaid that, according to the Manichees; Go 
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| thing which his adverſary permitted him to produce, 


and befides that, he reſerved to himſelf the right of 
getting ſome benefit by the ill production. But if he 
had been alone, neither luxury nor any other vice had 
ever been ſeen amongſt men: Pure virtue would have 
been our pleaſure, our defire, and our happineſs. 

I ſhall obſerve by the by, that no body ought to 
wonder that Cicero and Plutarch ſhould have attacked 
the Stoics in that manner; for tho' that ſect of Philoſo- 
phers admitted of two principles (71), Gop and mat- 
ter, Gop as the agent, and matter as the patient, yet 
they did not believe that matter was an ill principle; 
and herein they were more orthodox than Arnobius. 
« Quid enim, ſays he (72), ſi prima materies quæ in 
rerum quatuor elementa digeſta eft, miſeriarum om- 
s nium cauſas ſuis continet in rationibus involutas. - - - 
What if the firſt matter ewhich is digeſted into four ele- 
© ments, contained in itſelf the cauſes of all miſeries.” 

'The generality of the heathens needed not fear the 
abovementioned objections; for their public religion 
moved upon theſe two hinges ; that ſome gods were 
beneficent, and others miſchievous, and that in general 
the gods had not always the ſame paſſions ; that they 
grew angry, and were appealed ; that they changed 


* 


parties; that ſome engaged to favour a nation, and 


others to perſecute it; in a word, that they oppoſed 
one another (73). b 
be explained by that ſuppoſition, as by that of Zoroa- 
ſter. Arnobius has very ſtrongly refuted thoſe two ſorts 
of gods, ſome whereof are beneficent, and others miſ- 
chievous ; but he went too far, for he made uſe of a 
principle which is very favourable to Manicheiſm. He 


lays, without any reſtriction, that the nature of Go p 


does not allow him to make any one uneaſy : but he 


might have been aſked, from whence came then the 


plague, and the famine ? are they not called Gov's 
ſcourges, by Chriſtians ? However, let us ſet down 
his words (74). Quod dici a vobis accepimus, eſſe 
© quoſdam ex Diis bonos, alios autem malos, & ad no- 
* cendi libidinem promptiores : illiſque ut proſint, his 
vero ne noceant, ſacrorum ſolemnia miniſtrari : qua- 
nam itiud ratione dicitur, intelligere confitemur non 
poſſe. Nam Deos benigniſſimos dicere, leneſque 
habere naturas, & ſanctum, & religioſum & verum 
eſt: malos autem, & læ vos nequaquam ſumendum 
eſt auribus; ideò quoniam divina illa vis ab nocendi 
procul eſt dimota & disjuncta natura. Quidquid autem 
potis eſt cauſam calamitatis inferre, quid fit primum 
videndum eſt, & ab Dei nomine longiſſima debet dif- 
feritate ſeponi. Itaque ut vobis commodemus aſſen- 
ſum, dextrarum, ſiniſtrarumque rerum Deos eſſe fau- 
tores, ulla nec ſic ratio eſt, cur alios alliciatis ad 
proſpera, alios vero, ne noceant, facrificiis commul- 
ceatis & præmiis. ; i 
queunt facere, etiam {i nullo fuerint honore mactati. 
Quidquid enim mite eſt, placidumque natura, ab 
nocendi procul eſt uſu, & cogitatione diſcretum: 
malus vero comprimere ſuam ferociam neſcit, quam- 
vis gregibus mille, & mille alliciatur altaribus. Ne- 
que enim in dulcedinem vertere amaritudo ſe poteſt: 
aut ariditas in humorem, calor ignis in frigora: aut 
quod rei cuicunque contrarium eſt, id quod fibi con- 
trarium eſt, ſumere in ſuam atque immutare natu- 
ram. Ut ſi manu viperam mulceas, venenato blan- 
diaris aut ſcorpio, petat illa te morſu, hic contra- 
ctus aculeum figat: nihilque illa proſit alluſio, cum 
ad nocendum res ambæ non ſtimulis exagitentur ira- 
rum, ſed quadam proprietate naturæ. Ita nihil pro- 
deſt promereri velle per hoſtias Deos lævos, cùm ſive 
illud feceris, five contra non feceris, agant ſuam na- 
turam, & ad ea quæ facti ſunt ingenitis legibus, & qua- 
dam neceſſitate ducantur. Quid quod iſto modo utri- 
que Dii deſinunt eſſe ſuis in viribus, & ſuis in qua- 
litatibus permanere. Nam fi bonis ut proſint, res 
divina conficitur, aliis autem ne noceant, iiſdem ra- 


a _ fa a * 


nihil dexteros profuturos, nulla $i acceperint munera, 
herigue ex hoc malos : malos autem ſi acceperint, 
nocendi poſituros mentem, fierique ex hoc bonos. 
Atque ita producitur res eo, ut neque hi dexter), 
neque illi fint lævi: aut, quod fieri non poteſt, utrique 
ipſi ſint dexteri, & utrique iterum lzvi. - - A, to 
your opinion concerning the gods, that ſome are gracious, 
ard others hurtful, that you worſhip the former to obtain 
their favour, and the latter to prevent their miſchief ; 
VOL. IV. 7h 
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The hiſtory of men might as well 
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Primùm quod Dii boni male non 


tionibus ſupplicatur; ſequitur ut intelligi debeat, 
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* for what reaſon this is maintained, 1 confeſs I am 
« not able to apprebend. That the gods are moſt gracious, 
and kind in their natures, it is pious and religious, and 
agreeable to truth to affirm ; but that they are mali- 
ctous, and hurtful, is monſtrouſiy ſhocking to hear : be- 
cauſe the Divine Nature is abſolutely incapable of doing 
miſchief. Whatewver is able to produce miſery, is chiefly 
to be confidered, and ought by no means to be called by 
the name of GO D. And tho I fhould agree with you, 
that the gods were the authors of proſperity and adver- 
* ſity, get this is no reaſon why you ſhould, by ſacrifices 
and bribes, allure ſome to fhew kindneſs, and ſooth 
others to do no hurt. Firſt, becauſe the good gods can 
do no ill, although they receive no honours. For whatever 
ig mild and meek by nature, is far from the practice- 
and even the thought of injuring : but the miſchievous 
cannot reſtrain his fierceneſs, tho" he were allured with 
a thouſand offerings, and a thouſand altars. For bit- 
terneſs cannot change itſelf into ſaveetneſi, nor drineſi in- 
to moifineſs, nor heat into cold: nor can any thing af- 


contrary to it. If you ſhould ſtrote a wiper with your 
hand, or careſs a poiſonous ſcorpion, the one would bite, 
and the other fting you : and your ſoothing ſignifies nothing, 
Vence both are excited to do hurt, not by the inſtigation 
of wrath, but by a certain property of nature. In like 
manner, it avails nothing to attempt to cajole the gods 
bz wvietims, fince whether you db it or not, they follow 
nature, and are led to at from innate laws, and a cer- 
tain neceſſity. Beſides, Fh that method, both forts of 
gods would be divefled of their own properties and qua- 
lities. For if dive ſerwice is performed to the good, in 
order to procure their favour ; and to the evil, in or- 
der to prevent their miſchief, wwe muſt needs imagine that 
the good will do no kindneſs, if they receive no honours, 
and thereby become evil: and that the evil, if they do 
receive them, will lay aſide their deſign of hurting, and 
and thereby become good. From whence it follows, that 
neither theſe are kind, nor thoſe unkind : or, which is 
impoſſible, that both forts are kind, and at the ſame 
time both unkind.” Tho' this paſſage of Arnobius 
favours the Manichees, it contains a remark which 
puzzles them, and overthrows all their worſhip ; for 
the reaſon why they admitted of an ill principle, was, 
that they believed the good principle could do no harm : 
they believed therefore that the other principle could 
do no good; and ſo all their divine worſhip was need- 
leſs ; the gracious god had never puniſhed them for 
their irreligion, and they could never expect that the 
miſchievous god ſhould be propitious to them. Arno- 
bius urges this objection againſt the heathens with 
great force; but they might have anſwered him, that 
the moſt cruel tyrants make a very great diſtinction, 
between thoſe who honour them, and thoſe who de- 
ſpiſe them ; and that the mildeſt kings make the ſame 
diſtinction between thoſe who reſpect them, and thoſe 
who offend them ; and that proportionably the ſame 
judgment ought to be made of good and miſchievous 
deities. 
of with regard to the ſyſtem of Zoroaſter, or that of 
the Manichees by a man who reaſons conſiſtently. 
[H] The orthodox ſeem to admit of two firſt princi- 
ples. ] It has been a conliant opinion amongſt Chriſtians 
from the beginning, that the Devil is the author of all 
falſe religions; that he moves the Heretics to dogma- 
tize, and inſpires men with errors, ſuperſtitions, ſchiſms, 
leudneſs, avarice, intemperance ; in a word, with all 
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the crimes that are committed among men: that he 


deprived Adam and Eve of their innocency ; from 
whence it follows that he is the cauſe of moral evil, 
and of all the miſeries of man. He is therefore the 
firſt principle of evil; but becauſe he is not eternal 
nor uncreated, he is not the firſt ill principle, in the 
ſenſe of the Manichees which afforded thoſe Heretics I 
know not what matter of boaſting and inſulting over 
the orthodox. They might have told them, your 
doctrine is much more injurious to the good god than 
ours; for you make him the cauſe of the ill principle; 
you aſſert that he produced him, and that tho” he 
could have ſtopped him at the firſt ſtep he made, yet 
he permitted him to uſurp ſo great a power in this 
world, that mankind haying been divided into two 
cities, that of Gop and that of the Devil (75), the firſt 
was always very ſmall, and even ſo ſmall for many 
ages, that it had not two inhabitants, when theother had 

6Q ts two 


fume and change into it's own nature that which ic. 


I think that ſuch a reply cannot be made uſe 
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(75) See St Au- 
guſtin, de Civi- 
tate Dei. 
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(76) John xiv, 


30. 


(77) 2 Cor. iv, 
4. | 


world (77). 
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is the author of ſin [1]. TI ſhall alſo critize a modern author, who ſays that the doctrine, 
| e which 


two millions. We are not obliged to enquire into the 


cauſe of the wickedneſs of our ill principle; for when 


an uncreated being is ſo or ſo, one cannot ſay why it 
it is ſo; it is it's nature; one muſt neceſſarily ſtop 
there: but as for the qualities of a creature, one 
ought to inquire into the reaſon of them, and it can- 
not be found but in it's cauſe. Vou muſt therefore 
ſay that Gop is the author of the devil's malice, that 
he himſelf produced it ſuch as it is, cr ſowed the 
ſeeds of it in the ſo l that he created; which is a thou- 
ſand times more diſhonourable to Gop, than to fay 
that he is not the only neceſſary and independent be- 
ing. This brings in again the abovementioned ob- 
jections concerning the fall of the firſt man; it is not 
therefore neceſſary to inſiſt any longer upon it. We 
muſt humbly acknowledge that Philoſophy is here at a 
ſtand, and that it's weakneſs ought to lead us to the 
light of revelation, where we ſhall find a ſure and 
ſtedfaſt anchor. Note, that thoſe Heretics made an ill 
uſe of ſome paſſages of the holy Scripture, wherein the 
Devil is called the prince (76), and the god of this 

[1] In what ſenſe it cannot be ſaid that, according to 
the Manichees, God is the author of fin.] The ſtyle of 
the orthodox does not at all vary in this point : to be 


a Manichee, and to make Gos the author of fin, are 


two expreſſions which always ſignified the fame thing; 
and when one Chriſtian ſe& accuſes another of making 


 Gop the author of fin, it never fails to impute Mani- 
cheiſm to it in that reſpect. It is a juſt accuſation in | 


one ſenſe, ſeeing it is true that the followers of Manes ac- 
knowledged that an eternal being was the cauſe of fin : 


but if you turn the tables, you will find another ſenſe, 


according to which they may ſay they do not make 


(78) Jurieu, 
Judgment about 
rigid and mitiga- 
ted Methods, 
Pag. 68, 69. 


Gop to be the author of ſm; for they may maintain 
that none but the good principle deſerves the name of 


_ Gov, and that ſo great and ſo glorious a name, ought 


never to be beſtowed upon the ill principle, and 
conſequently that their hy potheſis, of all others, removes 


fartheſt from Gop any ſhare in evil. All other hy- 


potheſes involve him in ſin, as the abovementioned 
miniſter acknowledges it. Provided it be ſuppoſed 
ſays he (78), That Gop drew a plan of all the events 
of eternity, and that according to that plan he was 
willing that all theevils, diſorders, and crimes, which 
prevail in the world, ſhould come into it, this is e- 
* nough. It will be impoſſible to perſuade any 
< one that ſo many crimes crept by chance into 
the project of Gop's providence. And if they came in- 
to it by the diſpoſition of the moſt profound wiſdom 
of Gop, whether that diſpoſition be called permiſſion 
© or will, the minds of raſh men will never be ſatisfied, 
and it will never be clearly ſhewn that this agrees 
with the hatred Gop expreſſes otherwiſe for fin. It 
will not be in any one's power to hinder the liber- 
tines from accuſing Chriſtianity of making Gop the 
author of fin ; for the common ſenſe of all men leads 
them to believe, that he who could prevent the fall 
of the firſt man, as eaſily as he permitted it, and who 
< opened all the ways wherein men have wandered, 
when he might ſo eaſily have ſhut them, may be 
looked upon as the author of the evil which he ſhould 
have prevented, according to his principles, and his 


_ © hatred for evil, and which he could without any dif- 


« ficulty have put a ſtop to.“ Afterwards he anſwers 
an objection grounded upon the Scientia media. This 
does not at all leſſen the difficulty, /ays he, fof I may 


© {till fay, that ſince Gop foreſaw that Adam 2 


placed in ſuch circumſtances, would undo himſelf an 
innumerable millions of men by his free will, and 
yet he placed him in thoſe fad circumſtances, it is 
« plain that he 1s the firſt author of all evils. If a 
king knew certainly, that if he ſhould place a man 
in a crowd with a ſword in his hand, it would raiſe 
a ſedition, and occaſion a fight, in which ten thouſand 
men ſhould be killed, he might very well, according 
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all thoſe murders. It would be no ſatisfactory de- 
* fence to ſay, I ordered not that man to ſtrike any 
body with his fword, nor to raiſe a ſedition; on 
the contrary, I forbad him to do it. I have not 
moved his arm to kill, nor formed his voice to ex- 
cite the people to fight. He would be anſwered, you 
knew certainly that that man being placed in fich 
circumſtances would be the catiſe of thoſe miſeries. 
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to ſtrict juſtice, be looked upon as the firſt author of 
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It was in your power to place him in more favou- 

* rable circumſtances, which might have produced all 

manner of happineſs. I am ſure he could reply no- 

thing that could put a ſtop to the murmuring of the 

people; and if we will ſpeak ſincerely, we muſt 

m_ that nothing can be anſwered for Gop, that 
can ſilence the minds of men (79). Lasſtl 
the very Gop of Socinus may be 080 of — wy 2 
the author of ſin (80). To conclude, I main- 
tain, that there is no convenient medium between the (80) Ikia. bag. 
Gop of St Auguſtin, and the god of Epicurus who 73 | 
concerned himſelf about nothing, or the god of Ari- 

* ſtotle, whoſe care extended not lower than the ſphere 

* of the moon. For as ſoon as you acknowledge a 

* gencral providence, which extends to every thing, 

* the difficulty ſpriugs up again, and when you think 
© you have ſhut one door, it comes in again by ano- 

ther.“ This is plain dealing. Bt if the god of the 

Manichees, I mean the good principle whom they 

called God, by Excellency, had preſented himſelf to the 

mind of that miniſter, I fancy he would have <xpie- 

ſed himſelf ſomewhat differently, and conte ſied that 

their hypotheſis clears God; for it aſcribes all evil 

to the ill principle. It will not be needleſs to know 
* he anſwers to his cenſors. There is alſo in 

* this traſh, ſays My Furien (81), an obſervation upon 
What I have Taid T that whatever * Cs I, Jo. 
be made uſe of, we ſhall never be able perfectly to 30, col. 2, 4d 
reſolve the ſcruples, which the objections of prophane Surin's Exami- 
men raiſe in one's mind concerning Go p's providence n v 
* about ſin. If thoſe gentlemen have found out the gy, * my 
way of clearing perfectly thoſe difficulties, we ſhall 
be much obliged to them if they will acquaint us 

With it.“ 5 FE | 

Perhaps it will be ſaid you are in the wrong, when 

you acknowledge that the Manichean hypothetis clears 

Gop ; for if they pretend that he made an agreement 

with the ill principle, as you ſaid before (82) he conſent- (82) Above, d- 
ed to the introduction of evil, he engaged by an agree- tation (19). Se 
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ment to ſuffer it, and was willing that all the crimes alſo the article 


and miſeries of men ſhould be produced. This is more 8 
diſhonourable to him, than if one ſhould ſay, as the ve e flhl. 
Socinians do, that he knew not whether a free creature ragraph. 
would ſin, and that if he was willing to run the ha- ; 
zard of it, he was in great hopes that the knowledge 

wherewith his creature was endowed, and his threat- 

nings would keep him from ſinning. I think a Ma- 

nichee would not find this very difficult: for, I. He 

might ſay, that God 'only made that agreement, be- 
_ cauſe he could not otherwiſe have done any good to his 

creatures. There is therefore a great difference between 
Manicheiſm and Socinianiſm. The Socinians own, 

that though God might eaſily have hindred man from 

being a ſinner and unhappy, yet he let him fall into 

fin and miſery ; but the Manichees ſuppoſe that Goo 

conſented to that fall only out of meer neceſſity, and to 

avoid a greater evil. II. One might deny that Gop 

made any agreement with the ill principle, and main- 

tain that he continually with all his might oppoſes 

ſin, and the miſery” of his creature, to make him 

perfectly holy and happy; but that the ill principle 

acting on his part with all his power, for a quite con- 

trary deſign, the mixture of good and evil which is to 

be ſeen in this world, reſults from that conflict, as the 

action and re- action of cold and heat produce a quality | 
between both. You may apply to this what the {thool- wur rut the 
men ſay concerning the nature of mixed bodies, which doctrine that 
reſults from the ſtruggling of the elements. I know ſhould makes 
very well that either of thoſe two explications lies open the 2 fl 
to a world of horrible difficulties ; but the only queſtion , Ache. 
now, is to know whether that Hy potheſis acquits God; 
now thoſe wretched Heretics pretend, that any dith- 

culty is inconſiderable in reſpect of that which ariſes 

from making him the author of fin; and it is certain, 

that all Chriſtians abhor to acknowledge him to be the 

cauſe of it. 
The Jeſuits maintain (83), that it were better for & /g,\ Father A. 
man to be an Atheift, and to acknowledge no deity, than dam, apud Dul- 
to = divine honours to a being, who forbids man to do e's Rep nl 
evil, and yet makes him commit it, and then puniſhes dum 15 N. 
him for it. They maintain, that the god of Epicurus is vg 3 
more innocent, and if one may ſay ſo, more a god than the 

other; and when the 'Marcionites and Manichees went 
about to make a ſecond god author of all evil, they wor- 

ſhipped another, who was the giver of all good . 
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treatiſe againſt 
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which makes Gop the author of ſin, does not lead a man to irreligion. Nay, he 


gereas jour, ſay the Jeſuits to the Reformed, zs a 
pong They —— upbraided with this do not 
reject thoſe conſequences, they only reject the princi- 
ple ; they maintain only that it is a baſe calumny to 
charge them with making Gop the author of tin (34). 
The tame Jeſuits pretend that the doctrine of Calvin 
concerning Predeitination, is attended with conſequences 
that deflroy altogether the idea ce ought to have of 
«©. Maimbourg> GOD, and lead direfthy to Atheiſm (85). The miniſter 
9 Calvi- who anſwered Mr Maimbourg, convicted him of ha- 
+; ving unfairly repreſented the doctrine of Calvin. He 
beg. . 73. „ ſhould have ſtopped there; for when he adds that 
See alſo page 56. Mr Maimbourg drew a falſe conſequence from the 

doctrine which he imputes to Calvin, he reaſons pitiful- 

\ :. A. ly: let the reader judge of it (86). Befides I ſay that 
{59 Ne the his concluſion is wrong, and that there is nothing more 
deen Part abſurd, and leſs theological than the conſequence which 
, b. xix, ag · My Maimbourg draws from the doctrine of thoſe Diwines; 
245, 240,” ix. that it deſtroys altogether the idea we ought to 
4 have of Gop and leads directly to Atheiſm. There 

evas never any thing ſaid more inconfiderately. Let us 
take things in the worſt ſenſe, if that dodtrine deſtroys 
the idea we ought to have of God, it is becauſe it re- 
preſents GOD to us as being cruel, unjuſt, and pumybing in- 
nocent creatures with everlaſting torments 3 and this ts 
preciſely what Mr Maimbourg means, when he ſays that 
it deftroys the idea of GOD, becauſe the ideaof GOD implies 
the attributes of milaneſs, juſtice, and equity. But how 
can a dofrine, which gives us the idea of a ſevere and 
tyrannical GOD, who uſes his authority with the utmoſt 
rigour, lead men to Atheiſm? . . . It is a fooliſh thing 
to ſay that an hypotheſis leads to Atheiſm, when it brings 


ie whole 
in that Wno 


chapter» 


(87) Yet Spino- GOD into every thing (87), makes him the cauſe of all 


eim which things, and the only aim of all his own actions, and raiſes 
teaches that all him ſo much above his creatures as to be able to diſpoſe 
things are God oF them in ſuch a manner as ſeems to be unjuſt to car- 
himielt, ie an val reafon. That opinion of the Supralapſarians is ſo far 


execrable A- 


eſa: from. leading to Atheiſm, that on the contrary it places the 


Deity in the higheſt degree of elevation and grandeur 
that can be conceived. For it does ſo much debaſe the 
creatures before the Creator, that the Creator, according 
to this fyſtem, is bound by no laaus to his creatures, but 
may diſpoſe of them as he thinks fit, and make them 
fab ſerwient to his glory in ſuch a method as he juages 
moſt proper, and they have no right to contraditt 
ZN. | 
Here is the moſt monſtrous doctrine, and the moſt 
_ abſurd paradox in Divinity that was ever heard of, and 
I am very much miſtaken if any famous Divine ever 
faid any ſuch thing. All imaginable methods have 
de Sans Por- been tried to explain the manner how God influences 
tian, and many the actions of finners : the hypotheſis of abſolute Pre- 
other divines ſup- deſtination was held, as long as it was thought to do 
__ _ e no wrong to the holineſs of God; but it has been laid 
tar Ms ge aſide, as ſoon as it was perceived that it ſtruck at that 
Launoi, inſertes Divine attribute. They who were not ſenſible that 
free-will is inconfiſtent with the phyſical predetermina- 
ng of Theo- tion, have taught that predetermination all along; but 
de en 165, they who believed that it deſtroyed free-will, have re- 
: 7" jeftediit, and admitted. only of a ſimultaneous and in- 
(80) See the beo different concourſe. They who believe that any con- 
of Louis de Dole, Courſe is contrary to man's liberty, ſuppoſe that he only 
« Copuchin, in- is the cauſe of his own actions (88). The only reaſon 
CG, : Diſputa- which moves them to make ſuch a ſuppoſition, is be- 
te modo canin. Cauſe they think that all thedecrees whereby providence 
Rionis concur- ſhould be concerned with our will, would make all e- 
luum Dei & vents neceſſary, whereby our wicked actions would be 
Ben 2 no leſs an effect of God than of his creatures (80). 
turalis, drr. They could not. reſt ſatisfied with ſaying that fin is not 
tim vero ad pra- à being, that it is only a privation and a n 
vos, adverſus which has no efficient, but a deficient cauſe (go). 
redeterminan- ly, ſome have gone ſo far as to maintain, that God 
_ eg cannot foreſee the free actions of his creatures. Why 
die modern. ſo many ſuppoſitions ? what was the reaſon of ſo many 
norum iuppo : 3 
opiniones. Thar ſteps? It was the deſire of clearing Gop; for it was 
22 printed plainly perceived that religion was at ſtake, and that 
Fear Mtg e men would be neceſſarily led to Atheiſm, if God was ſaid 
4, ©” to be the author of fin. Hence it is that all Chriſtian 
/ ſets, that are accuſed by their adverſaries of holding 
(90) See Papin's ſuch a doctrine, deny it as an horrible blaſphemy, and 
Eſſay of Theolo- a deteſtible impiety, and complain that they are devi- 
y calumniated. But here is a miniſter who 
gravely tell us, that it is a doctrine, which places GOD 


rite, in the 


Phyſical Prede- in the highef degree of glory and elevation that can be 
” conceived. He does not ſeruple to beſtow ſuch an en- 
; y 0 > 1 


lays; 


comium upon a doctrine which repreſents GOD to us as 
being cruel, unjuſt, and puniſhing INNO CE NT crea- 


tures with everlaſting torments, He appeals to our con- 


ſciences, to know whether the idea of a tyrannical Gop 
leads us to Atheiſm, taking things in the worſt ſenſe, that 
is, ſuppoſing Maimbourg was in the right to jay, that, ac- 
cording to Calvin, GOD created the greateſt part of man- 
kind to damn them, not becauſe they deſerved it by reaſon 
of their crimes, but becauſe he will have it ſo; and 
that he foreſaw their damnation only becauſe he ordained 
it before he foreſaw their crimes (91) ; ſuppoſing, I ſay, 
that Maimbourg does juſtly accuſe Calvin of ſaying, 
that they who ſuffer eternal torments are innocent crea - 
tures (92), and conſequently that Gop is the author of 
their ſins, Mr Jurieu cannot ſuffer that Maimbcurg ſhould 
conclude, therefore Calvins doctrine deſtroys the idea wwe 
ought to have of GOD, and leads direct to Atheiſm. He 
is not contented to pretend that there auas newer any thing 
ſaid more inconfiderately than this conclufion (93), but 
he alſo calls it a fooliſb thought (94), and a piece of igno- 
rance (95), and ſays that it ſhews Maimbourg to be 
a filly Philoſopher, and a pitiful Divine (96), and that 
there is nothing more abſurd and leſs theological than ſuch 
a conſequence (97). The fault wherewith Ovid was 
upbraided is a great one in matters of controverſy, 
Neſcire quod bene ceſſit relinguere: neſcire deſinere (98). 
Not to leave off when a thing has ſucceeded awell. I hat 
miniſter had very well juſtified the Supralapfarians, by 
ſhewing what 1s wrongfully imputed to them, and by 


_ declaring that they diſown the conſequence wherewith 


they are charged of making Gop the authorof ſin (99). 


He ſhould have retired from the field of battle after this 


without being ſo raſh as to aſſert that even if they 
ſhould make GOD a cruel and unjuſt Being, puniſhing 


innocent creatures with eternal torments ; that is to ſay, 


that tho' they ſhould make Gop the author of ſin, and 


yet a ſevere judge, who puniſhes men eternally for 


ſins which they are not guilty of, they would not lead 
men to atheiſm ; but on the contrary would raiſe Gop 
to the higheſt degree of glory that can be conceived. 
We may therefore aſk him, How comes it that all 
Chriſtian ſects avoid to ſay that Gop is the author of 
ſin, as the moſt dangerous rock in Divinity? How 
comes it that the meer idea of ſuch a doctrine is abhor- 
red by all men? I muſt needs ſay that ſome men are 


very lucky: if another miniſter had ſaid any ſuch 


thing, his readers had been offended at it ; he would 
have been obliged to recant it as an impious thing, and 
perhaps I am the only man who has taken notice of fo 
a doctrine. | | | 
But, ſays he (100), the more you aſſert that Gop 
is concerned-in every thing, the more you ſuppoſe that 
he exiſts and is powerful. So that it is a fooliſh thing 
to argue thus, G O D is the author of ſin, therefore there 
is w GOD: it is therefore falſe that this doctrine 
leads to Atheiſm. What a poor ſhift is this ! At that 
rate the antient Poets who aſcribed all ſorts of crimes to 
Jupiter and the other gods (101), and even that of ex- 
citing men to evil (102), yet without ſaying that the 


523 


(91) Jurieu, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 241. 


(92) Id. ib. pag. 
246. 


(93) Ibid. 
(94) Ibid. 


(95) Ibid. pag. 
247. 


(96) Ibid, 


245. 


(98) Scaurus, - 
pud Senecam 
Controv. xxviii, 


Pag. m. 272, 
(90) Jurieu, ibid. 
Pag. 244, 245. 


(100) Ibid, pag. 
246, 247, 


(101) Nec multo 
abſurdiora ſunt 


ea quæ pot tarum 


vocibus fuſa, ipsa 


ſuavitate nocue- 
runt, qui & ira 
inflammatos, & 


IUbidine furentes 


induxerunt Deos, 
feceruntque ut 
eorum bella, 
pugnas, pizlia, 
vulnera videre- 
Mus: odia præ- 
terea, diſſidia, 
diſcordias, ortus, 
interitus, quere- 
as, lamentatio- 
nes, effuſas in 
omni intempe- 
rantia libidines, 


adulteria, vincula, 


cum humano ge- 
nere concubitus, 
mortaleſque ex 
immortali pro- 


ſame Go D who moved them to it, puniſhed them for creatos. Cicero, 
it, advanced nothing that will deſtroy the idea of “ i, de Nat. 
Gop, put an end to religion, and introduce Athe- Deor, cap. xwi. 


iſm. Note, that there 1s no difference between a man 
who commits a crime himſelf, or by the means of ano- 
ther. It is manifeſt to any one who reaſons, that Gop 
is a moſt perfect Being, and that of all perfections, 
none is more eſſential to him than goodnets, holineſs, 
and juſtice. If you deprive him of thoſe perfections, 
to make him a law-giver who forbids men to fin, and 
yet induces them to ſin, and then puniſhes them for it, 
vou make him a Being in whom men cannot put their 
truſt, a deceitful, malicious; unjuſt, and cruel Being : he 
can be no longer an object of worſhip ; to what pur- 
poſe ſhould any one pray to him, and endeavour to live 
a ſober life? It is therefore the way to Atheiſm. The 
fear which religion inſpires, ought to be attended with 
love, hope, and a great veneration. When an object is 
dreaded only becauſe it has the power and will of do- 
ing harm, and exerciſes that power cruelly and unmer 
cifully, it muſt needs be hated and deteſted: this can 
be no religious worſhip. _—_ hs SITE Ee 

Jo repreſent Gop as a Being, who makes laws 
againſt ſin, which he induces men to tranſgreſs, that 
he may have a pretence to puniſh them (103), is to ex- 
poſe religion to the rallery of libertines. That Being 


will 


(102) See the re- 
mark [C] in 
the article 
EGIALEA, 
and the remarks 
[AJ and [T] 
of the article 
HELENA. 


(103) Note, that 


if it be ſaid, as 
the Reformed do, 
that man is the 
only cauſe of his 
ſins, their di- 
ſtinction between 
God as a Law- 
giver, and as a 
diſpenſer of 
events, is a good 
one, notwith- 
ſtanding what 
Puffendorf ſays 
to the contraryg 
pag. 290, of his 
Jus feciale diui- 


num, & e. 


(97) Ibid. pag. 


n 


(104) Jurieu, u- 
di ſupra, pag. 
246. 


ſays, that doctrine raiſes Gop to the higheſt degree of glory that can be conceived. 
The antient Fathers were not ignorant that the queſtion concerning the origin of eyil, 


is a molt perplexing one [K]. 


They could not reſolve it by the Platonic hypotheſis, 


which was at the bottom a branch of Manicheiſm [LI, ſeeing it admitted of two 


will not be deprived of it's exiſtence, whilſt it is ſup- 
poſed to be the author of fin ; which is evident, for a 
cauſe muſt needs exiſt when it acts: but it will prove 
at laſt to be nothing elſe but the world itſelf, or the 
Gop of the Spinoziſts, a Being, which exiſts and 
acts neceſſarily, without knowing what it does, and is 
intelligent, only becauſe the thoughts of the creatures 
are it's modifications. | | 
There is another thing to be blamed in the parti- 
cular doctrine of this miniſter. Thar opinion of the Supra- 
lapſarians, ſays he (104), is ſo far from leading men to Athe- 
iſm, that, on the contrary, it places the Deity in the higheſt 
degree of glory and elevation that can be conceived. For it 
does fo much debaſe the creature before the Creator, that the 
Creator, according to this ſyſtem, is bound by no laws to 
his creature, but may diſpoſe of it as he thinks fit, and 
make it ſubſervient to his glory in ſuch a method as he 
Judges moſt proper, and it has no right to contradict him. 
1 confeſs that this opinion is liable to a great many inconve- 
niencies, and is ſo harſh that it cannot be eafily reliſhed. 


And therefore St Auguſtin's hypotheſis is without doubt 


to be preferred to it. What a ſtrange doctrine is 
this ! How can a profeſſor of Divinity be ſo bold as to 


fay, there are ſome hypotheſes which are undeniably 


preferable to that which places the Deity in the higheſt 
degree of glory and elevation that can be conceived? It 


is certain that all our thoughts and actions ought to aim 


(105) Above, ci- 
tation (51). 


not only at the glory of God, but alſo at his greateſt 
glory. Our actions and opinions muſt tend ad majorem 
Dei ghrium. It ought to be the motto not only of a 
particular ſociety, but alſo of all communities, and 
private men. And therefore a Divine, who owns on 
the one fide, that the ſyſtem of the Supralapfarians 
tend to the greateſt glory of Gop, and attains to it bet- 
ter than any other ſuppoſition ; and who maintains on 
the other ſide, that St Auguſtin's hypothefis is without 
doubt to be preferred, is guilty of a prophane and blaſ- 
phemous thought. Nor can that prophanation be ex- 
cuſed by reaſon of the har/oneſs of the Supralapſarian 


ſyſtem, which cannot eafily be reliſbed; for under pre- 


tence of ſome difficulties, more or leſs, none can be al- 
lowed to prefer the leſſer glory of Gop to the greateſt, 
and io place the ſupreme Being in as inferior degree of 


glory and elevation. If St Auguſtin's ſyſtem were plain 


and eaſy, I ſhould not ſo much wonder at the ill taſte 
of the author; but he himſelf owns (105) that he finds 


an oppreſling weight in it, and that he bears that bur- 


den only becauſe the mitigated methods cannot free 
him from it. For the ſame reaſon he ſhould be a Su- 
pralapſarian ; for if the ſuppoſition of the Jeſuits does 
not remove the difhculties of St Auguſtin's hypotheſis, 
it is plain that St Auguſtin's hypotheſis does not remove 
the harſhneſs of the Supralapſarian ſyſtem. Every thing 
being duly conſidered and weighed, it appears that the 


Supralapiarians, and they that go by the name of In- 


fralapſarians, maintain the ſame thing at the bottom; 


they cannot do one another much harm ; they never 


fail to come off by the help, of arguments ad hominem, 


You have here the character of this 
Doctor in little; there is no juſtneſs in his cenſures, 


and retortions. 


and no connexion in his doctrines; his writings are full 


of wrong conſequences, unevenneſs, contradictions, and 
variations. If any one would give himſelf the trouble 


to examine his works carefully, every page would 
afford him ſuch matter of critizing as this. | 


Let us conclude, that a Manichee obſerving how 


_ carefully the ſeveral ſects of 3 invent ſuch 


(106) Plut. de 
Stoicor, Repugn. 
Pag. 1051. 


hypotheſes as they think will acquit Go p, without 
ever owning that they make him the author of ſin, will 
always boldly maintain that this is a more dangerous 


rock than 2 other. Conſider well what has been 


ſaid againſt Chryſippus, who maintained (106), That 
it is not unprofitable there ſhould be unprofitable, hurtful, 


and unhappy perſons. To which Plutarch replies, What 


manner of god then is Fupiter ? I mean Chryſippus's 
Jupiter, who puniſbes a thing that is neither done wvalun- 
tarily, nor unprofitably ; for vice is indeed, according to 
Chryſppus's diſeourſe, wholly irreprebenſible ; but, on the 
other hand, Fupiter is to be blamed, whether he has made 
vice, being an unprofitable thing, or having made it nat 
wprofitably, puniſhes it. Tloles Tis 6 Zed, x d 
I . 


feciſſet non inutilia (107). 


princi ples: 


To XpuotT Tov, X0A4C ov meltypa, mite de aue, 

unte &N PS ws YIVLLEVY 5 1 MAY lah j, A- 

rg aVEY KANT0S £51 Katd 10% 25 xi Ts - 

7, 0 d Zeus eynaAnteG» ci78 dx prooy £0ay Thy 

Karkiayv π e οj!ÜA, e, SITE WOINTGHS Eh bXPUFWS, HOAG- 

Cer. Qualis oft Fupiter ( de Chryſippeo Ioquor ) rem pu- 

niens neque ultro neque inutiliter fattam ? nam Chryſippi 

ratio efficit vitia oinnino culpanda non efſe, ſed Fovem ; 

froe is fecit vitia, que nibil prodefſent : five punit, cum 
[K] The . . . Fathers avere not ignorant that the que- 883 8 

tion concerning the origin of evil is a moſt perplexing one.] 

I ſhall only quote a paſſage out of Origen, which 

will ſupply the place of all the other citations I could 

make. bre N I TIT & f i dJparois 

eEe7dotws eouer©-, US Hp wt Ty ge 

ne, & TETOS Kai 1 TY Kata! Tay Yin av be- 

916. Si quis alius eſt locus in rebus humanis, ſcrutatu 

difficilis naturæ noſtræ; inter hos merito numerari 

poteſt malorum origo (108). - - - If there is any point (og) Origencs 

in human affairs difficult to be accounted fur, the origin of co"tri Celium, 

evil, may juſtly be reckoned ſuch. | 55. to, pag, 
[L] The Platonic hypothefis, which was at the bottom 

a branch of Manicheiſm.] 1 ſhall only conſider that hy- 

potheſis as it was explained by Maximus Tyrius in his 

Treatiſe concerning this queſtion, From auhence comes 

evil, ſeeing GOD is the author of good things (109) ? 

This author ſuppoſes, that in order to know the cauſe 23 44.62 

of the good things that are in the world, it is not ne- Tew770%, x- 

ceſſary to conſult the Oracle, and that it is plain _ af Traps 

enough they come from Gop, and that evil cannot gi. n bee 


| | 2 facia®, unde fint 
come from Heaven, where there are no envious mala. 75s 15 


beings, but that in order to know from whence comes the ſubje# of tle 


evil, one muſt go to diviners, that is to ſay, conſult 2% Latte 
Jupiter, Apollo, or ſome other deity, who propheſies, 
and takes care of human affairs. OU yap g vogue 
pd Ala, 3% é ses. S. ya8 Euler 76 


Yor! ig, Non enim & cœlo me hercules, non & cœlb. 


ius. 


 Exulat enim illic invidia (110). Afterwards he makes (110) Maxim, 
an enumeration of the miſeries our bodies are ſubje& to, Tyrius, Ditlert, | 


and concludes from thence (111) that man is the moſt , pag. m. 
unhappy of all creatures. 253. See, be- 


low, citat, (118). 
OU dridvirepor yale Tei p51 avipanc, (117) Ibid, page 
255. 
Nil nutrit tellus homine infelicius uno. | 


ted thi" he orien che inane ovale bib 


torment our ſoul, and pretends, that the propheſying 

ods being conſulted about it, anſwered, 'That men 
hve no reaſon to aſcribe the cauſe of their miſeries to 
Gop, ſeeing they themſelves are the authors of their 
unhappineſs by their own fault. He makes uſe of two 
verſes of Homer to expreſs this (112) : TI d wes 
TaiTA dmorgivat]o , N 0 ATOAAGY, i Tis AAAQGY 
parlines Yels 3 dnsowper Ts vTopiTs , 


(112) Ibids 


Ft nutwryde Pal ndk EpEN2L of 8 tal avTu 
TH aTaobanrinoiv veg pg! GAYE EY Sor. 


Quid quæſo ad iſta aut Jupiter, aut Apollo reſpondebit, 
aut alius fatidicus Deus ? Audiamus quid eorum inter- 
pres dicat : | 


Aſcribunt ſuperis homines mala, cum tamen ipſi 
Criminibus propriis ſibi talia damna crearint. 


Pray, what would Jupiter, or Apollo, or any other fatias- 
cal god anſwer to theſe things ? Let us hear what their 
interpreter ſays : 


Men ſay, thoſe ills are by the gods decreed, 
Which wholly do from their own faults proceed. 


He goes on and ſays, that Heaven and Earth are two 
different places. There are no evils in Heaven; and 
there is a mixture of good and evil upon Earth ; but 
ood things come down from Heaven, and evils ſpring 
on a depravation which is natural to the Earth, 
and contains two kinds, one whereof conſiſts in the 
qualities 


(109) Tod 6853 


of Maximus Ty- 


256, 


makes Pythago- 


PAULI 


principles : they found themſelves obliged to have recourſe to the privilege of the free-will 


CIANS 


of men; but the more we reflect on that way of ſolving the difficulty, the more we 
find that the natural light of Philoſophy ties and entangles this Gordian knot [J. A 


qualities of matter, and the other in the liberty of the 
foul. H d pv dyale erippu]a ix Ths <Theas' TH 
Je xaxd, E avTopurs poyOnpias avicalai. 0% 
Je aun 1 pev Cans, md, 1 de, Svyns EEroias 
Ita ut bona quidem, è cœlo veniant: mala vero ex innata 
illi (terræ) improbitate oriantur. Improbitas vero ea Hu- 
plex eſt: aut enim corrupta materie ꝗffectio eff, aut animæ 
6. bid. page licentia (113). | MN 5 
__ As to the firſt of thoſe two ſorts of depravation, he 
ſays, that matter ought to be conſidered as the ſubject 
upon which a good artiſt works. All the beauties it 
acquires ought to be aſcribed to art; but if there be 
any works upon earth that are not as they ſhould be, 
thoſe irregularities ought not to be imputed to art ; 
for the intention of the workman does not ſwerve from 
art, no more than that of a law-giver from juſtice 
and we muſt remember that the divine underſtanding 
will hit the mark much better than the art of man can 
do. Afterwards he uſes a compariſon, vis. 'That there 
are ſome things in Mechanics which are the principal 
object of art, tending to it's deſign, and ſome things 
which reſult from the work, and are not the effect of 
art, but depend upon the modification of matter : ſuch 
are the ſparklesthat fly to and fro when the Smith ſtri kes 
a red-hot iron upon an anvil. They make no part of the 
deſign which the Smith propoſes to himſelf, they are 
only an accidental effect, which reſults from his action, 
without his aiming at it, and it is only annexed to the 
quality of the iron. We muſt ſay likewiſe, that the evils 
which are to be ſeen upon Earth, are not the work of 
the divine art; the artificer aims primarily, and directly, 
at the conſtruction of the world, but it happens that 
thoſe evils do neceſſarily flow from his work. The 
author adds a remark which is not very conſiſtent with 
this : he ſays, that the artificer calls the evils which 


we complain of, the preſervation of the world; tho“ 


we look upon them as it's ruin and deſtruction. He 
pretends, that the archite& of the world propoſes to 
himſelf, the preſervation of the whole, and that the 
parts muſt ſuffer for the ſake of the whole. Tav7ra 
a TeyVIThs Kant Gw]npial Ts dA A Ye 
auT@a Ts 0s" T Is pep. dvdyun Kato fir 
ure TE, dN. Za conſummationem totius vocat opifex. 


Qui totum reſpicit, cujus cauſa neceſſe eft corrumpi par- 
(ur) Ibid, pag, tes (114). Peſtilential diſeaſes, earthquakes, inunda- 


257. tions, and the burnings of mount Etna, do no harm 
but to ſome parts of the whole, and ſerve for the pro- 
duction of ſome others; for, as Heraclitus ſays, the 

(115) See about latter live by the death of the former, and the for- 


this doctrine 


OT Heraeus. die by the life of the latter. The death of the 
the Notes of earth gives life to fire; the death of fire gives life to 
Daniel Heinſius, the air; the death of the air gives life to water; and 
in Maximum Ty- the death of water gives life to the earth (115). Maximus 


rium, pag. 110, a 5 e ed, Why did you maintain 
e ee Tyrius might have been aſked, Why did y 


bon (60) of the then that the phyſical evils of mankind are neither in- 


article OVID, tended nor produced by Gop ? If they are ſo neceſſary 
where Ovid for the preſervation of the whole, and if the artificer 
aims at the preſervation of the whole, he muſt needs 
have them in view. Notwithſtanding this obje- 
| tion, we may very well ſay, that according to the 
(116) See a like ÞyPotheſis of that Philoſopher, the plague, famine, 
thought in the and other miſeries of mankind are involuntary with 


ras deliver the 
ſame doctrine. 


remark [7 ] of reſpe& to Gon, and came only into the work as an 
9 unavoidable effect of the diſpoſition of matter (116). 


pus. Let us now ſee what he ſays about the other ſort of 
depravation, viz. moral evil: he ſays (117), that the 
(117) Max, Ty- Power of the ſoul is the mother and nurſe of it, and 


| _- ubi ſupra, that the earth being to be formed, which was to pro- 
ag. 257. 


duce plants, and living creatures, and to contain evils 
(118) This is an in it's boſom, evils being baniſhed from Heaven were 
abſurd and im lodged in it; that the living creatures were divided 
pious thing, and into two kinds, wiz. beaſts and men; that men were 
it does not agree to ſurpaſs all other animals, and be inferior to Gop; 
3 was that this inferiority does not conſiſt in their dying, for 
this: 3 their death is only the beginning of another immortal 
tation (110), life; that Gop, in order to make them inferior, to 


that there are no the Divine nature (118), placed the ſoul in a mortal 
envious beings in 


caven. Note, jt? . ö x 
n it's hands, and gave it leave to run where it would: 


the conjecture of he gave it the power to drive that chariot according to 
Heinſius, 66% the rules, or againſt the rules of art. It directs the 


ought to be join- Chariot, and reſtrains the impetuoſity of the horſes, 
ed with opt in 


that paſſer! but 175 _ 1 8 of all the rules, and go ſome one 


body, as a coachman upon a chariot, put the reins in 


learned 


way, and ſome another way: ſome towards intempe- 
rance, others towards raſhneſs and fury; others are 
ſluggiſh, and lazy, ſo that the chariot being driven up 
and down confounds the coachman, who yields, and 
runs towards the place whither the moſt unruly horſes 
draw him: he drives into gluttony and leudneſs, if 
the ſtrongeſt horſe turns that way, and ſo of the reſt; 
Such is the ſolution of that Platonic Philoſopher. 

It is defective in two reſpects. For 1. He acknow- 
ledges two principles, Go p and Matter, the one very 
good indeed, but who cannot mend all the depravation 
of the other (119). That natural and abſolutely incor- (119) Compate 
rigible depravation is the cauſe of phyſical evils; and with this the 
the occaſion of moral evil; it does ſo violently incline words of Juſtus 
the human body. to vices and crimes, that the ſoul is Lipſius, related 
carried away, as it were, by untuly horſes. 2. Maxi- TY 20 the hog 
mus Tyrius does not acquit the ſupream goodneſs and 0 HR Var. 
holineſs of Gop. A good and virtuous father would pus, and cita- 
never cauſe his children to ride unruly horſes, and ſend tion (164) of the 
them into the army, if he did certainly foreſee, or en ap ages! 
think, with great probability, that notwithſtanding itton ON: 
their ſkill in riding, they ſhould fall, and be Kkil- des 
led; and that notwithſtanding their education, the 
profeſſion of a ſoldier would make them the moſt infa- 
mous of all men. It a word, that hypotheſis ſets 
bounds to the Divine power, and leaves the other 
attributes of Gop expoſed to the objections of the Ma- 
nichees; ſo that without having the conveniencies of 
the Chriſtian hypotheſis concerning free-will, it has 
the inconveniencies of it. | | . 
LNA] The more awe refieft . . . the more we find that 
the natural light . . . ties and entangles this Gordian 
knot.) J found it ſo by experince, as I was reading 
this article again to make it ready for a ſecond edition. 
Some new thoughts came into my mind (120), which (120) Ses alls 
convince me a-new, and mote ſtrongly than ever, 


| the new remark 
that the beſt anſwer that can be naturally returned (121) of the article O- 


to the queſtion, hy did GOD permit that man ſhould RIGEN. 
fin ? is this, I do not know, I only believe that he had TR 
fome reaſons for it very worthy of his infinite wiſdom, but Ln ) That hs 5 
they are incomprebenſible to me. You will ſtop with = 3 a 
ſuch an anſwer the moſt obſtinate diſputers; for if tion, but only 
they will go on they muſt talk alone, and ſo they will philoſophical 
ſoon hold their tongues. If you ſhould enter the lifts ideas. 
with them, and undertake to maintain, that the invio- 
lable privileges of free-will have been the true reaſon 
which moved Gop to permit men to ſin, you would be 
forced to anſwer their objections to their ſatisfaction; and 
do not know how you could well do it, for they might 
object two things which ſeem moſt evident to reaſon: 
I. The firſt is, That Gop having cauſed his crea- * 
tures to exiſt by an effect of his goodneſs, he gave 
them alſo, under the character of a bountiful cauſe, 
all the perfections which are proper for every kind. 
We mult therefore ſay, that he expreſſed a greater love 
for thoſe which received very excellent qualities from 
him, than for thoſe who received leſs excellent quali- 
ties. He has therefore out of a particular goodneſs 
beſtowed free-will upon men, fince that quality raiſes 
them above all the Beings that are upon earth. But 
we cannot. conceive, how a gracious and beneficent Be- 
ing can make a conſiderable preſent, without deſign- 
ing to increaſe thereby the happineſs of thoſe who re- 
ceive it, and conſequently that bountiful Being ought 
to put them in a condition of getting ſuch an advan- 
tage by it, and keep them, if it be poſſible, from be- 
ing utterly rumed and deſtroyed by it. But if there 
is no other way of preventing that, than by revoking 
the gift, that gift ought to be revoked ; whereby the 
character of patron and benefactor may be much bet- 
ter preſerved than by any other means. This is not 
changing one's mind with reſpe& to the donee, but 
retaining without any ſhadow of variation, the good- 
will wherewith that preſent was made him. The ſame 
goodneſs which moves one to give a thing which he 
thinks will make happy thoſe that enjoy it, 
moves him likewiſe to take it away as ſoon as he ob- 
ſerves that it makes them unhappy 3 and if he has 
time enough, and a ſufficient power, he will not put 
off the withdrawing of his gift till it proves the cauſe 
of miſery, but he will take it away before it has done 
any harm. What has been ſaid follows from the ideas 
of order, and the notions whereby we may judge of 
"CR ha the 


526 


(122) Thus queen 
Chriſtina was 
taken out of a 
lake whereinto 
ſhe fell near 
Stockholm. 1 


think St Amand 
has pointed out 
that adventure in 


his poem, inti- 
tuled, Moyſe 


Same, 


(123) Invitum 
qui ſervat, idem 
facit occidenti. 
Horat. de Arte 
Poet, ver. 467. 


PAULICTANS. 


learned man pretends, | that the Pythagoreans gave vecaſion to 'this difficult queſtion, 
They looked for ſuperlatives in every thing; that is to ſay, they aimed by their interro- 
gations, at the knowledge of things that are in the higheſt degree, every one in its 
kind. They aſked, for inſtance, what is the ſtrongeſt, the moſt antient, the moſt 
common, the trueſt thing? It was anſwered, as to the laſt point, that men are wicked, 


the eſſence and characters of goodneſs, in whatever 
ſubje& it is to be found, whether in the creator or in 
a creature, a father, maſter, or KING, Sc. from thence 
comes this dilemma ; either Gop has given free-wall 
to men by an effect of his goodneſs, or without any 
goodneſs: You cannot ſay he did it without any 
goodneſs : You ſay then that he has done it with great 
goodneſs ; but it does neceſſarily reſult from thence 
that he ſhould have deprived them of it at any rate, 
rather than ſtay till it ſhould prove their eternal dam- 
nation by the production of fin, which is a monſter he 
does eſſentially abhor : and if he has been ſo patient 
as to leave ſo diſmal a preſent in their hands, till the 
evil happened, it is a fign either that his goodneſs 
was altered, even before they left the right way, 
which you dare not ſay; or that free-will was not 
given them out of goodneſs, which is againſt the 
ſuppoſition granted in the above-mentioned dilemma. 

Regard _ to be had to a ſtrong obligation; it 
ſhould never be diſpenſed with but in caſes of neceſlity ; 
but men in ſach caſes ought to have no ſuch regard. 
If a fon ſhould ſee his father ready to throw himſelf 


out at the window, either in a fit of frenzy, or be- 


cauſe he is troubled in his mind, he would do well to 
chain him, if he could not reſtrain him otherwiſe. If 
a queen ſhould fall into the water, any footman that 
ſhould get her out of it, either by embracing her, or 
taking her by the hair (122), tho” he ſhould pluck of 
above one half of it, would do a very good action; 
ſhe would not certainly complain of his want of reſpect 
to her. If any one ſhould ſuffer a lady finely dreſſed to 
fall down a precipice, would it not be a very fooliſh 
excuſe to ſay, that it had not been poſſible to ſtop her 
without ſpoiling her ribbons and head-dreſs? Upon 
ſuch an occalion as that, reſtraint and violence, are an 
effect of goodneſs, and if a man were to be ſnatched 
even againſt his will out of the jaws of death, it would 
be a piece of charity to do it, tho? you ſhould run the 
hazard of putting one of his limbs out of joint, if he 
could not be ſaved any other way ; that man, , when 
his paſſion is over, will not fail to thank you for it. 
This maxim, viz. that to fave a man againſt his will, 
who would deſtroy himſelf, is the ſame thing as if one 
ſhould kill him (123), 1s of no uſe in this caſe ; and 
the greateſt favourers of toleration, will tell you that 
the pretended command, Compel them to come in, 
ſhould be executed in a literal ſenſe, if the only ſafe 
and infallible way of ſaving heretics, were to make 


them go to the Proteſtant Church, or to Maſs, with a 


(124) A philoſo- 
phical commen- 
tary upon theſe 
words, Compel 
them to come 

in, Part iii, 


pag. 57, & ſeq 


cudgel in one's hand, I take the Philoſophical Com- 


mentator to witneſs. F 1 ould ſee, ſays he (124), 


before the door of a houſe a man very wet whilſt it rains 
very hard, and if out of pity I would deliver him from 
that inconveniency, I might uſe theſe two means, either to 
defire him to come into the houſe, or to take him by the 
arm, if I were ſtronger than he, and puſh him in. 
Thoſe two means are equally good in order to obtain the 


thing 1 ſhould aim at, viz. to keep that man from being 


abet, it is no great matter whether he comes into the 
houſe willingly, or againſt his awill, for <vhether he en- 
ters of his own accord, or ſtays until be is aſked, or is 


puſhed in by main force, he is equally under a ſhelter a- 


gainſt the rain. If Hell could be avoided the ſame way, 


I grant that our converters would be well grounded; for 
if it were enough, in order to db it, to be under the vaults 
of a church, it would be no great matter whether one 
came into it willingly, or were dragged into it being bound 
hand and foot, and ſo the firongeft labourers and porters 
ſhould be hired to take hold of heretics as ſoon as they 
ſhould appear in the ſtreets, and carry them upon their 
ſhoulders to the neareſt church; nay, their doors ſhould 
be blown up with a petard, if there were occaſion for it, 
and they ſhould be carried with all ſpeed from their beds 
to church. What I have ſaid concerning the right 
which men have, by virtue of the laws of charity, to 
thwart and uſe violence towards thoſe whom they pre- 
ſerve from death by that means, is truer till with re- 
ſpect to fathers. They would be altogether wanting 
to their duty, if they did not take away from a ſon, 
a knife or a ſword wherewith he is ready to wound 
2 


and 


himſelf. They ought, notwithſtanding his tears, to 
ſnatch away thoſe preſents from him, and if they ſee 
him ready to rain himſelf for. ever in a certain courſe 
of life, they are obliged to bring him off by force, 
and even to implore the aſſiſtance of the temporal 
power. If they neglect the welfare of their ſons, al- 
ledging for their excuſe, that they will uſe no violence, 
as if their ſons were ſlaves, they ſhew that they have 
no love, or know not how to uſe it right. | 

It does clearly appear from all theſe things, that 
they who would ſubmit to the judgment of reaſon the 
conduct of the divine providence, with reſpe& to the 
permiſſion of the ' firſt fin, would infallibly . loſe their 
cauſe, if they had nothing to ſay but that the privi- 
leges of free-will ought not to be violated. They 
would be anſwered, how can you conceive that Gop 
is the father of men, and yet ſay that he had rather 


ſave them the ſhort and inconſiderable trouble of ſor- 
cing them to renounce an agreeable converſation, where- 


in they were ready to make an ill uſe of their liberty, 
than prevent their eternal damnation, which they in- 
cur by the ill uſe of their free-will ? Where. do you 
find ſuch ideas of paternal goodneſs? To have a re- 
gard to the free-will of a man, and carefully to abſtain 
from laying any reſtraint upon his inclination, ' when 
he 1s going to loſe his innocence for ever, and to be 
eternally damned, do you call that a lawful obſerva- 
tion of the privileges of liberty? You would be leſs 
unreaſonable, if you ſhould ſay to a man who gets a 
fall near you, and breaks his leg, that which hindered 


us from preventing your fall, is that ave were afraid to 


undo fome folds of your gown ; abe had fo great a reſpect 
for its ſymmetry, that wwe would not attempt to diſcompoſe 


it, and ave thought it was much better to let you run the 


hazard of breaking your bones. | 
I will not deny but that the permiſſion of making 
uſe of a thing, and of abuſing it (125), has had ſome- 


times the character of a moit eſpecial favour ; but 


then that permiſſion implies the impunity of the abuſe. 
This then ſignifies nothing in the preſent caſe. See 
the margin (126). 

IT. But the ſecond thing which I am to propoſe 
will give more trouble to the defendants than the o- 
ther. I have argued hitherto upon this principle; 
when thoſe whom we love cannot be preſerved from 
death, or infamy, or ſome other great evil, unleſs we 
make them feel a leſſer pain, we are obliged to make 
them feel it. To indulge them in their capricious or 
bad inclinations, would be rather an act of cruelty 
than of goodneſs; and as they would infallibly be 
angry, as ſoon as they come to know the conſequen- 
ces of it, ſo they would be ready to thank thoſe wio 
did hurt them ſo much for their good. The. evidence 
of thoſe propoſitions is obvious to every body, and it 
cannot be doubted that Adam and Eve would have 
looked upon God's reſtraint to keep them from fal- 
ling, as a new favour as great as the precedent. 

This is what the principles of my firſt obſervation 
run upon; but now I take another way: I grant to 
the adverſaries all their demands; let them ſay that 
ſeeing man had received the privilege of liberty, he 
was to have the entire poſſeſſion and uſe of it, and no 
manner of reſtraint was to be put upon him. Let 
them ſay it was not a proper time to ſave a man by 
pulling him by the arm, or by the hair, by throw- 
ing him upon the ground, and faying to him, I 7s 


(125) The em- 
peror Nerva per- 


mitted thoſe tuo 
things to the fa- 
ther of Hercdes 
Atticus, who 
found a treaſure 
in his houſe. 
See Tr:iſtan's 
Comment, Tom. 


7, Pag. 357; ard 


Spon's Travels, 
Tom, ii, pag. 
164, of the 
Dutch edition. 


(126) The right 
way of confer- 
ring a benefit s 
not to permit the 
abuſe of it, but 
to add to it the 
art of making 
good uſe of it. 
Otherwiſe a pre- 
ſent is a body 
without a ſoul, 
as Horace inti- 
mates, Epiſt. ie, 
lib. i, ver. 6, 4s 
Tibullum : 

Non tu corpus 
eras fine pectore? 
dii tibi formam, 
Dit tibi divitias 
dederant, AR- 


hard for thee to kick againſt the pricks (127), Let them ſay TEMQU £ 


that the free-will of man was a barrier altogether in- Hendl. 


violable, and a privilege which it was not lawful to 
ſtrike at, I will grant it. But was there no other 
means of preventing the fall of man? Gop was not 
to oppoſe a corporal motion; which is a troubleſome 
oppoſition : A meer act of the will was the thing in 
queſtion. But all the Philoſophers ſay that the will 
cannot be forced, Voluntas non poteſt cogi, and it is a 
contradiction to ſay that a volition is forced, for every 
act of the will is eſſentially voluntary. Now it is 
infinitely more eaſy for Gop to imprint in the fouls 
of men ſuch an act of the will as he thinks fit, than 
it is for us to fold a napkin, therefore, &c. ger is 

| another 


(127) Acts ity 


128) Sc 


mark [ 
the art! 
MAR 
NITE 


(129) * 
tay, co 
that th 
that t! 
&mn | 
tions 
nius in 
that t 
conden 


(130) 
ſpect 1 
ſon fo 
the nt 
leavin 
the n 
merit 
See, 
cle O 
\Femal 
num. 
the ei 


131 
it ſee 
weak 


(132 
20% 


10290 gee the re- of liberty ( 28). 


Maxim. Tyr. 0 


pAULICIANS 
and that God is good; which gave occaſion to this other queſtion, How comes it that 
Gop being good, men are wicked [V]? The ſolution of this difficulty ſeemed to Sim- 


plicius to be of very great importance e). 


another obſervation more forcible ſtill. All Divines 
own that Gop can infallibly produce a good act of the 
will in a human foul without depriving it of the - uſe 
A preventing delectation, the ſug- 


ark [G] of geſtion of an idea which weakens the impreſſion of the 


the article tempting object, and a thouſand other preliminary 
113" means of acting upon the mind and the ſenſitive ſoul, 


move infallibly the rational ſoul to make a good uſe 
of its liberty, and to follow the right way without 
being invincibly forced to it. Calvin would not deny 
it with reſpe& to the ſoul of Adam, during the time 
of innocency, and all the Divines of the Church of 
(129) That is to Rome, without excepting the Janſeniſts (129), own it 
By, conſidering with reſpect to man conſidered as a ſinner. They 


that they affirm acknowledge that his actions may be meritorious, 
though he acts only by a grace that is either efficaci- 


that they con- 
| he 0- . . - 1 
* 3 ous by itſelf, or ſufficient in ſuch a degree that it ne- 


nius in the ſenſe ver fails to produce it's effect. They muſt therefore 
that the Pope acknowledge a divine help ſo ſeaſonably beſtowed up- 
condemned them. on Adam, and ſo tempered that it had infallibly pre- 
vented his fall, would have been very conſiſtent with 
the uſe of his liberty, and had been no reſtraint upon 
him, nor difagreeable to him, and had left ſufficient 
(150) With re- room for merit (130). | | | 


ſpect to the rea- 'Thus the defendants are driven from all their en- 


fon founded on trenchments. Perhaps their laſt anſwer will be, That 


che neceſity of Gop owes nothing to his creatures, and that he was 
leaving to dan not bound to beſtow a neceſſitating or infallible grace 
the means of a K 

meriting rewards. upon them. But why then did they ſay before, that 

See, above, arti- he was to have a regard to human liberty ? If he 

cle ORIGEN, was obliged to preſerve that prerogative of men, he 

gzmark [E], muſt needs owe ſomething to his own work. But 

num. 1, towards c x h | 

heat, not to infiſt upon that argument ad hominem ; one may 

anſwer them, "That if he owes nothing to his crea- 

tures, he is altogether bound to himſelf, and can do 

nothing againſt his eſſence. But it is eſſential to the 

(r31) That is, holineſs of GO p (131), and to his infinite and al- 
wak reaſon. moral and phyſical evil. | 

Well, will they reply at laſt, but Hall the thing 

| formed ſay to him that formed it, why haſt thou made 

(132) Rom, ix, me thus (132) ? This is well {aid : we ſhould have ſtop- 

20. ped there. We are come again to the beginning of 

| the liſts ; it had been better to ſtay there, for it is 

needleſs to engage in a diſpute, if after having run for 

ſome time, one muſt at laſt ſhut up one's ſelf in one's 


own Theſis. The doctrine which the Manichees op- 
poſe, ought to be looked upon by the orthodox, as a 


truth in fact, clearly revealed, and ſince it muſt at 
laſt be confeſſed, that the cauſes and reaſons of it can- 
not be apprehended, it is better to own it from the 


very beginning, and, ſtop there, and look upon the 


_ objections of Philoſophers as a vain wrangling, and op- 
poſe nothing to them but ſilence, together with the 
ihield of faith. 8 Ws | 

[N] That men are wicked, and that GOD is good. 

Which gave occaſion to this other queſtion, how comes it 

| that - - men are wicked?) Ihis is what I find in 

(133) Dan, Hein- the learned Daniel Heinſius. (133) Antiquiſſima Py- 
fius, Not. in © thagoricorum diſputatio, & ab iis potiſſinum quos 
«Xs pa]inys vocabant Pythagorici, qui tria quærere 
ſolebant: Primo, 78 71 e54, ſecundo, 70 71 ,n, 
* tertio, 79 74 de mpaTlev. - . (134) In qua 


Pag. 106. 


(134) J have 


left out what i Juæ ſtione tota conſtabat ſeptem ſapientum philoſo- 
here in the phia, qui nihil aliud quærebant quam 7i Aνν . 
1 I found Nec quid bonum fed quid optimum, nec quid diffi- 
33 he © cile ſed quid difficillimum. Notum eſt illud ex Plu- 
Printers ſuppref- . tarch. Sympoſio ſeptem fapientum. . . . . Sic cum 
& leyeral lines. QuZreretur, quid veriſſime diceretur, reſpondebant, 
e esl ol dV pw, T1 dYacFos 6 Jeg. Un- 
C de primo manavit T{@o pa tale, Ts Jeg ayeays 
0 98. rb e xuau01 0! ανν ονπννi. Quod teſtantur 
verſiculi apud Jamblichum Hippodamantis antiqui 

* Poetz, qui in laudem htjus quæſtionis ſcribebat: 

Q Nel T6320 58, Toe Tote d, eyevea ds; 
27 o 5 e 
Au SpoTor e ese; Tots ντνναν @ d. £04- 

„ee; | 

: Unde hoc dimanavit, Oes 2d dya3d Tous], 


To TH ua.ud.- - - The moſt ancient method of diſ- 
* puting. among the Pythagoreans, and eſpecially thoſe 
called Auditors, wha uſed to aſt three things: firſt 


A M MQ MTS 6... 


auhbat is, ſecondly, what excels in the higheſt degree, 
* thirdly, what ought to be done... . . In which que- 
« ftion, the whole Philoſophy of the ſeven aui, men con- 
« feſted, who only aſked, what excelled in the higheſt de- 
* gree, not what was good, but wwhat was beſt, not 
* evhat vas difficult, but what was moſt difficult. This 
ave find by Plutarch's ſympoſium of the ſeven wiſe 
men. So when it was aſked, what might 
be ſaid with moſt truth, it was anſwered, men are 
ewicked, GOD is good; "whence came this queſtion, 
how comes it, that GOD being good, men are wicked. 
This appears by the verſes of Hippodamas, an ancient 
Poet, cited by Famblichus, who wrote in praiſe of this 
queſtion : 


Ye gods, ab hence are ye, how came ye to be fach? 
Whence are ye, men, how came ye to be bad? 


* Which gave occaſion to this queſtion, as GOD is 
© gracious,, whence comes evil?" Heinſius ſays this 
in his notes upon a diſſertation abovementioned 
(135). He adds, that Maximus Tyrius, the author 
of that difſertation, examined this ſubject by reaſon 
of Plato's dectrine concerning three attributes of 
Gop (136). 1. That Gop is effentially good, and 
goodneſs itfelf. 2. That he is immutable. 3. That 
he is truth itſelf. The firſt attribute ſigniſies not only 
that God is good, but alſo that he is the author of 
good, ſeeing he is the idea of good, and the idea of 


good is the cauſe which produces good. Now becauſe 


the Platonic Philoſophers affirmed, that every idea is 
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(e) See the re- 
mark [VI], ci- 
tation (138). 


(135) In the re- 
mark [L], cita- 
tion (109). 


(136) In lib. it, 
de Republica, 


God, they acknowledged no idea of evil, and conſe- 


quently no cauſe of evil; which gave occaſion to this 


queſtion, from whence comes evil ? Ex primo ſeguitur, 
Deo, | talis fit, convenire non tantum bonum u d- 


v ſed etiam x evivyaas, nec tantum ut bonus” 
it ſeems ſo to our mighty goodneſs, not to ſuffer the introduction of t, ſed etiam ut efficiat Bonum: quia idea boni eſt. I. 


dea autem boni, boni quoque cauſa eft & exemplar. Porro 


dicebat, dc iν e eg, ſequitur ut quæratur, 
Unde mala proficiſcantur (137). Laſtly, Heinſius ob- 
ſerves that this queſtion was thought to be of great 
importance to Piety, and refers us to Simplicius's 
Commentary upon Epictetus. The words of that 
Commentator ſeemed to me to be ſo remarkable, that 
I thought they would be an ornament to this part. of 
my Dictionary. Here they are (138): IIe Tis 
v TOY KAKOV 0 AY Or ph Hanes dp - 
bels, nal Ths v T6 Hi doc Þeias atriO. yiy ors, 
Ae Tov n0av wayoyias Tis dY45s IETLENES, 


Kal ToAAGTs ual dAUTOS dmoplets EVEBANG T5 [11 


ue HITIONOYEVTYIS QUTIV. KITE apy hV Tos N- 
y01 Aνeͥ , ws elt Ivo TOY oVTWV apyas, T9, 
Ts &yaluy, Kdi To Katy, TANG Kel ö NA Ne. νν 
To 0UpBaive. - - - Diſputatio de natura atque ortu 
malorum, non bene explicata, tum impietatis erga Deum 
cauſa exſtitit, tum morum honeſt eque diſcipline principia 
perturbawit: tum multis, tiſque inexplicabilibus dubita- 
tionibus involvit eos, qui cauſas illius non veras reddi- 
derunt. Nam five quis malum a Deo conditum, ſive 
principium eſſe dicat, ut duo ſint principia rerum bonum 
& malum: multæ magneque abſurditates ſequuntur, 
He there mentions three great inconveniencies ; for he 
aſſerts that the falſe explication of the origin. of evil 
has been the cauſe of impiety, and has confounded 
the principles of morals, and involved in many inex- 
tricable doubts thoſe who had a wrong notion of this 
ſubject. He refutes with great force and ſolidity the 
hypotheſis of the. Manichees conſidered in general: 
he refutes. it better {till when he comes to the parti- 
cular explications they made uſe - of. But when he 
undertakes in his turn to clear and prove his own hy- 
potheſis, he does not ſo fully ſatisfy his reader. He 
makes uſe of the ſame method which the antient fa. 
thers made uſe of, that is he gives no other cauſe! of 
the origin of, evil than the free-will of the human 
ſoul : it is the only thing he could do; a man muſt 
come to this at laſt, and then he finds himſelf in the 
middle of a croſs way. Which gave occaſion to a 
learned abbot at Paris, to fay not long ſince, I am in 
the middle of four ways, that of the Calviniſts, that 
of the Janſeniſts, that of the 'Thomiſts, and that of 
the Moliniſts, I know very well which way I ought 


not 


cum ideam mali tollant Platonici, quia, ut Parmenides 


(137) Heinkus, 
ibid. pag. 107. 


(138) Simplicius, 


in hac Enchiridii 
Epicteti werba, 
cap. xx xi. 
Qcrep cu de 
oU TibeTai Tig 
79 atoTUYETv, 
CUTYG 0)52 nas 
* u EU 
KOCKLW YIUET Ate 
Quemadmodum 
aberrandi cauſa 
meta non pont- 
tur, fic nec malt 
Natura in mundo 
exiſtit. 
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-23 PAULINA. PECKIUS. PEYRAREDE. 


- Not to go, but I do not know which way I ought to ſon; and the fourth, to St Paul. Thoſe that are not 


* - 
T3 


. Duem fugiam habeo, quem ſequar non habeo, The Roman Catholics may more eaſily get out of this per- 4) What 
4 an way is contrary to the Council of Trent; the ſe- plexity, by preferring St Paul's Ee to that - of — in Mc 
= | cond, to the Popes conſtitutions; the third, to rea- the Popes and Councils. | 13 : 
| . ; ; | . FL Auzoles 
| . Reine, is 
(a) Remark PAULINA (LoLL14a), See the remarks (a) of the article LOLLIUS. true. 
{G]. x „1 
22 . 166 5 Nobili 
PECKIUS (PETER) born at Ziric- zee in Zeland in the year 1329, was admitted how F 
Doctor of Civil-Law at Louvain in the year 1553, and after having been there pro- Juul, 
feſſor royal of the Paratitles, was choſen profeſſor of Canon- Law in the year 1562. The 
reputation he acquired by his lectures, and by his works [4], procured him in 1586 
the office of counſellor, in the ſupreme council of Mechlen. He died there the ſix- 
(a) See Valerius teenth of July 1589, and was carried to Louvain in order to be buried in the church 
Andreas, Pag. 8 hi . d d nil | , 
755, of Biblioth. Of S. Michael, where his widow and children cauſed a tomb to be erected with an 
Belgic, epitaph (a), which is given by Aubertus Miræus, and Melchior Adam (b). His fon, 
(5) See Melchior PETER PE CKIUS, was chancellor of Brabant, and counſellor of State, and was 
As, in Vit. eſteemed for his prudence and eloquence in the deputations he was charged with to the 27 1 
Juriſe. pag. 302. emperor Matthias and Henry IV. He compoſed ſeveral Latin poems, and amongft 155 
(c) Valerius An- others, Votum pro ſtudiis Humanitatis, which was printed. He died in the year : 
reas, 7 | ; | 
Pag. Ar 885 1625 (c). | | 
[4] His works.) His treatiſe de Tefamentis Conju- by Arnold Vinnius in the year 1647. The two for- 
gum, that de Jure ſiſtendi, and that de Juris Canonici mer editions were full of faults (2). Vinnius added to (2) That of 
1.1.4. Repulis are moſt eſteemed (1). There are ſeveral edi- it Leges nawales & Jus navale Rhodiorum, in Greek 16 ral ; 
(a) See Melchior N 8 8 0 . R So 47, contain 
Adam, in Vitis tions of his writings, and one was put out compleat in and Latin. 'This edition was followed by that of Am- ing all the works 
Juriſc. pag. 303. the year 1647. His Commentary ad tit. d. Nautæ c. ſterdam 1668 in 8vo. Summaries, and ſome other of Peckius, is W 
printed at Louvain in the year 1556, and at the Hague things, are joined to it: but the correctors of the preſs leb f. 
in the year 1603, was reprinted with excellent notes have not done their duty well. 
(a) He called PEYRAR E DE (JohN ys) a gentleman of Gaſcogne (a), and a Proteſtant [A], 0 
himſelf nobils. was a good Latin Poet, and a good Critic, He began to be known at Paris towards moirs, 
. beginning of the reign of Lewis XIV. He publiſhed ſome remarks upon Terence, 271, © 
md fone Hemiſtichs, which filled up the imperte& verſes of the Xineid, to which he 
the lift of the added ſome verſes, He dedicated that work to the queen of Sweden (b), His corre- 
1 o Ctions and critical conjectures upon Florus, deſerved the approbation of la Mothe le Vayer, 
wjho followed them often, and made an honourable mention of him [BJ. Balzac ſpeaks 
nn ſometimes in his letters. I ſhall ſer down a paſſage out of them which is very 
e heren ad much to his honour CJ. We find in a letter which he writ from Paris the twentieth of 
(It is he April 1641, to Iſaac Voſſius (c), that he began to feel the infirmities of old age, and 
324th of cheſs that for the ſpace of thirty years he had laboured under great difficulties in his fortune, 
ten to J. Gerard Or ſpent. his time in improving his eſtate, It appears from that letter that he had a 
Voſſius. ſon. | e | | | | 
5 8 1 00 
[4] Aud a Proteſtant.] He was a very zealous Pro- ſouls of the bleſſed could be raiſed up by the charms Say 
teſtant, as one may gueſs from a letter of Mr de Bal- of fine verſes, I do not doubt but that the ſoul a lib 
f (1) Balzac. firg Zac to Mr Conrart. But who told you, ſays he to him (1), © of the duke de Breze would come down from 2 
= Letter to Con- that 1 hate the Huguenots ? It cannot be Mr Conrart, nor Heaven, at the very moment he ſhould be 70 
= rart, bak i, pag, My de Saumaiſe, nor Mr Daillk, whom I have ſo much © told: | | | that 
m. 25, 26. praiſed and celebrated, and whom I fo publickly profeſs to | | cerni 
| hype, honour, and efteem infinitely. I perceive that My de - > = - + Ts. aabe frens Ada 
Peyrarede was not pleaſed to make a difference betaveen Stell } 2 e rad 5 1 
jeſt and earneſt, and that in the free converſation wwe teliato fulgens ap 1225 ee e theſ 
had together, he put an ill conſtruction upon ſome words, Ad tua Sacra weni, que multo Regia luctu adde 
 ewhich I ſpoke without any ill deſign. MWithout inſiſting Concelebrat, ſacrique Chori, ſanctuſque Senatus, &c. oY 
any longer upon it, I proteſt, dear Sir, that ] hate the Aßpice ut ipſa gemens, ingenti affixa feretro, 
Huguenots no more than you hate the Catholics. 5 AO OO WEL OP 
IB] La Mathe le Vayer made an honourable mention of af face lacs Lite Me nth: bug Pert, 
him.] I éfollow the ID eee of the learned Due quondam 7a caſtra, tuas comitata triremes, 
Mr Peyrarede, /ays he, in his notes upon the nine- Hepperio toties mutas dum ſanguine Pontum, (2) 
" (2) La Mothe deenth chapter of the ſecond book (2). He uſes a no- Deſeruit tua fiena ſemel: nunc cædis acerbæ Fo 
I. le Vayer, * ble 2 8 8 , fays = (3) , Invidiam lenire velit, fatiſque malignis ſert 
5 marks upon Flo- are pretty obſcure, I Lav m according to . ps 1 I 
Bi ho: $ 10. the n Oo of the illuſtrious Mr Peyrarede. The abbot Fel, nee arne crimins ciadis, Oe. 7 
See alſo peg. de Marolles quotes him often in his remarks upon | 
— Statius. ith OE. Did you ever ſee any thing more noble or more pa- 
f i ] I Hall ſet down a paſſage . . . . which is * thetical than that poor victory, afflicted with the 
8 Pk. EIS to his honour.) Ihe Job of Friday death of that brave duke? What a ſpectacle to ſee 
« laſt, brought me ſome news of Mr de Peyra- her with her torn robes, and broken vings, do 
| rede. Do you know that his name makes already * penance for a fault which ſhe thought ſhe had com- 
| « a great noiſe at Paris, and that the Celtz admire the © mitted ; to ſee her faſtened and as it were nailed to 
| * Aquitani? Or, if you had rather I ſhould expreſs that great coffin, which ſhe waſhes with her tears? = 
« myſelf another way and ſpeak poetically of a Poet, She cannot eaſe her grief for the misfortune that hap- (4) 3 60 
© the God of the Seine is ſurprized to hear the Muſes E at Orbitello: She would fain impute it to a _ hook ity t (M 
of the Dordogne ſing ſo well. For my part, I am * bad deſtiny : ſhe, &c. (4). Mr de Balzac writ this the Leiter aii, | A 
charmed with their laſt compoſition, and if the fourth of December 1646. | page n. 378. | " 
2 | | N. 
% mi 
th 
ke 


PE I RE 


(9) Whit ie, 
read in M orer! 8 
Dictionary, that 


PEN RE (Janes DAZ OL Es (a) LA) 4 gentleman of Auvergne (5), one of 
the moſt ridiculous writers of the XVIIth century, tells us before his works, that he 
was ſon of Peter d'Auzoles, and of Mary Fabri of Auvergne. He deſerved not 
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Artic. 155. 


(d) It is an an- 
ſwer to a letter 


2 to be refuted by learned men, yet he had that honour [A]. He was ridiculed as he (0 In the Ant; 
_ deſerved in a work of Mr Baillet (c), ſpeaking of a book which he intituled Anti- 

3 Babau (d). He died of an Apoplexy at Paris the nineteenth of May, 1642 (* 21 
{Bon Lud. have ſaid ſomething of him in the article of Balzac 


Job, ali ia. the meanneſs of his genius [B]. 


(f), and I ſhall give an inſtance of 


%) Ludov, Jacob, Biblioth. Pontific. pag. 343 ; but Peter de St Romuald, Chronol. Journal, Tom. J, pag. 619, 


- fays, that he died of a malignant Fever the thirtieth of June, 


[4] He deſerved not to be refuted by learned men, and 
yet he had that honour.) His little book Of the permanent 
fe of Melebiſedech printed in the year 1622, was re- 
futed by Salian a Jeſuit. His Fob printed the next 
year, was refuted by Bolduc a 24 and by the 
Jeſuit Petavius (1). He ſhould have thanked this Je- 
ſuit, inſtead of bein 
hima Cnronological Book intituled the Diſciples of Times. 
It is he that is mentioned, without being named, in 
the preface of the ſecond part of the Rationarium tempo- 
rum - - by Petavius, wherein it is ſaid that of all Chro- 
nological books, that were come out till then, none 
was more wretched than that which was intituled Hol 
Chronology. La Peyre was the author of it, and of a 
ſmall Folio printed in 1629, and intituled the Hob 
Geography, or an exact Deſcription of the Earth, and a 
true Demonſtration of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. I wonder 
that Voſſius placed not this author in his long catalogue 
of Chronologers. | rg” s 
LB] I ſhall give an inſtance of the meanneſs of his ge- 
nius.) I find it in the abbot de Marolles. My le Feure 
Chantereau, ſays he (2), maintains that the common way 
of reckoning the years of our lord, is the beſt, and ought 
15 be preferred to all others, againſt the opinion of Scali- 


{1) See Mr Bail- 
let's Anti, Art. 
155 


_ (2) Marol. Me- 
moirs, pag. 
271, 272. | 


ger, Father Petau, and others who reckon ſome few years 


ſo imprudent as to write againſt 


(J) Citation (43). 


of Father Bol- 
duc. 


more, or cut off ſome; and as 1 ſaw that he praiſed up- 


on that account, the late Mr de la Peyre James d Auxo- 
les, whom 1 knew alſo very well, I did a little wonder 
at it, becauſe the good man had no great genius for it, 
though he applied himſelf very much to it: which I eafily 
perceived, becauſe he was of opinion that the year 
might be made up of three hundred and ſixty four days, 
inſtead of three hundred and fixty five, and ſomewhat 
more, that it might always begin of a Sunday, and end 
with a Saturday. Certainly, he underſtood not wery well 
that ſeience ; for if his opinion was followed, January 
would ſoon be found in the ſeaſon of Auguſt, becauſe the 
years ewould always be too ſhort by one day and ſome 
hours 3 which being hft upon the months, they muſt ne- 
cefſarily change the ſeaſons. But he never could underſtand 
it, and fell into a great paſſion about it; from whence 1 
inferred that Mr de la Peyre was not fo great a man as he 
thought himſelf to be in the ſcience which he profeſſed. He 
obſerved ſometimes in his diſputes what is practiſed by 
thoſe that are at law ; for he declared where he made 


his abode. He dated his Anti-Babau, at Paris in 


the houſe of Mr Couturier a man of probity 


and honour, 


where he lived the fifth of Auguſt, 1631 (3). Is not this 


a ſign of a weak man? 


PEYRERE (Isaac La) born at Bourdeaux, made himſelf famous by his trea- 
tiſe concerning the Pre- Adamites, which was printed in Holland in the year 1655 [A], 
and immediately refuted by a multitude of authors [BJ. He was then a Proteſtant, and 
had a place in the houſe of the prince of Conde, Tho? he publiſhed his book with- 


out putting his name to it, he was known to be the author of it, and upon that account 


[4] His treatiſe concerning the Pre- Adamites, which 


(i) Note, that Which vas printed in Holland in the year 1655 (1 ).] 
I have ſeen in Mr Heidanus was accuſed of having had a hand in the 
the catalogue of printing of that book ; but he cleared himſelf of it, 
1 and his accuſer never durſt reply to it. It is what I 
en on the fr find in Petrus ab Andlo. © Ignorantiam Mareſi ſequi- 
of October 1696, tur ejus effrons & immane mendacium, quavis pœna 
that book con- digniſſimum. Eum ſcilicet qui familiam ducit inter 
cerning the Pre- © hodiernos Carteſianos, obſtetricatum fuifſe editioni libri 


Adamites as 3 . pc's , 
printed in $vo, © 4 Præadamitis inſeripti. Sed cum vir ille doctiſſi- 


in 1653, and *© Mus deteſtandam hanc calumniam publice A ſe fit a- 
theſe words are © molitus in parte ſecunda ſuarum conſiderationum de 
added, Editio © Sabbatho & die Dominica pag. 31. Nec ille, ui ut 
| Mn * inquit Mareſius, olim per indirectum id exprobrave- 
* rat, cujus gonorrhzam & profluvia hic lambere ac 
© reſorbere voluit noſter, quicquam reſpondere potue- 
* rit, hoc maledicentiſſimæ linguæ ſpiculum inter ſcru- 
| ta rejiceremus, niſi dudum in auctoris caput recidiſſet 

(2) Petrus ab 


cum immortali ejus ignominia (2). - - - - The igno- 
rance of Mareſius is attended with an impudent and egre- 
gious lie, for which no puniſhment can be too ſevere : 
viz. that, he, who is now at the head of the mo- 
dern Carteſians, was concerned in publiſhing the 


Andlo, Animady, « 
ad Vindicias Diſ- « 


ſertationis 
| Pag. 
10 Su 


book intituled the Pre-Adamites. But fince that very 


learned man has publickly cleared himſelf of this abomi- 
* nable calumm, in the ſecond part of his conſiderations, 
aon the Sabbath and the Lord's day, pag. 31. And ſince 


* he, who, as Marefius ſays, had indirectly charged him 


with it before, whoſe filth and excrements Mareſius 
* thought fit to lick up and ſwallow again, has not 
been able to make a reply, I ſhould with contempt paſs 
* by this malice of his moſt ſlandering tongue, had it not 
* lately recoiled upon the author's head to his eternal infa- 
* my.” You will find in the Supplement to Moreri the 
plan of the book concerning the Pre-Adamites. , 

LB] Aud immediately refuted by a multitude of authors.) 
The author of the Supplement to Moreri names only four 
perſons (3), who wrote againſt the ſyſtem of the Pre- 
— Here is a larger catalogue. John Conrad 

OL. IV. 


(3) Mr Morin: 

Morinus the 
Aſtrologer) An- 
tony Hulſius, 
author of the 
ane ens Præada- 

iticum. I. Py. 
thius, & ſ _ 
kertus. 


(3) Baillet, 


ſupra, 


ubi 


he 


Dannhawerus, profeſſor of Divinity at Straſburg, pub- 


liſhed there, Præadamita utis, five fabula primorum 
hominum ante Adamum conditorum exploeſa. John Mi- 
crælius profeſſor of Philoſophy, and rector of a college 
at Stetin, publiſhed a book againſt la Peyrere (4). John 
Henry Urſinus printed at Francfort, Novus Prometheus 
Præadamitarum plaſtes ad caucaſum relegatus & religatus. 
Samuel Marefius, profeſſor of Divinity at Groningen, 
printed there, Refutatio fabulz Præadamiticæ abſoluta ſep- 
tem prioribus quæſtionibus cum prafatione Apologetica pro 
aubevria ſacre Scripture. John Hilpertus prefe.:or 
at Helmſtad, publiſhed at Amſterdam Dz/quifitio de 
Preadamitis : The Non ens Præadamiticum, of Antony 
Hulſius, was printed for John Elzevir at Leyden. 
Philip le Prieur publiſhed at Paris Ani madverſiones in 
librum Præadamitarum. He took the name of Eu- 
ſebius Romanus. 
the year 1656, as Thomas Bangius obſerves (5), who 
adds, that La Peyrere ſhewed him his manuicript at 
Copenhagen in 1645; and then he ſays, * Neutiquam 
tamen perſuadere nobis unquam potuimus eo temerita- 
tis dilapſurum virum alias humanum & ingenioſum 
© ut hoc commentum publicis typis excudendum daret, 
© niſi res ipſa noſtris oculis expoſita fuiſſet. 
© However, I could never hae ; one that a man, 
© who was otherwiſe learned and ingenious, would have 
© been guilty of ſuch raſhneſs, as to print and publiſh this 
fiction, if 1 had not for" it with” my own eyes.” Mr 
Crenius (6) obſerves that Calovius and Schotanus have 
warmly diſputed againſt the Pre-Adamitic hypotheſis; 
the former in the third volume of his Common-places 
and the latter in his Bibliotheque of the holy Hiftory. 
He ſays alſo (7), that there are to be found in the edi- 
tion of the Prometheus Præadamitarum of John Henry 
Urſinus, doctiſimorum quorumdam Gallorum in librum 
de Preadamitis note cenforie. - - Critical notes of ſame 
wery learned Frenchmen on the book concerning Pre- Ada- 
mites, and (8) that Philip le Prieur put out another edi- 
tion of his work at Paris, in the year 1658, wherein he 
6 8 pPiraiſes 


All thoſe books were printed in 


(4) It was prin 
ted at Stetin. 


(5) Tho. Ban- 
gius, in cœlo O- 
rientis Exercit. 
II. Quæſt. viii, 
pag. 134, apud 
Thomam Cre- 
nium, faſce ii, 
Exercitationum - 
Philo!ogico-Hi- 
ſtoricarum, Pag. 
13. 


(6) Tho. Cre- 
nius, ibid. 


10. 


| 
| 


* 
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he was impriſoned in the Spaniſh Netherlands (CJ. He found no better way to come 

off, than to lay his doctrine upon the principles of the Proteſtants, and to pro- 

miſe to go to maſs, He went to Rome, where he was kindly received by Alexan- 
2 der VII (a). He publiſhed, as is uſual, the motives which induced him to change 
mark [el. his religion. Some Catholics laughed at it [D. He ſpent the laſt years of his 
(0) See the re- life in retirement (5). He had been in Denmark, where he attended Mr de la 
mark FJ. Thuillerie ambaſſador of France, and compoſed there two relations which have been 
printed EJ. He is mentioned in the Menagiana [F], as you may ſee in the remarks. 

3 " find ſome very curious circumſtances in the fragment of a letter which I ſhall ſer 

own [Gl. BY vs wh AO | 


| praiſes his antagoniſt for having embraced the church he is the author of the Relation: 'of the Battle of 
of Rome. Bangius ſays nothing of a treatiſe printed Lens. eggs | 
at Leyden in 1656, with this title, Refponſfio exetaſti- [F] He is mentioned in the Menagiana.) * Ifaac de @ . 4 (x) Dat 
ca ad tractatum incerto autore nuper editum, cui titulus la Peyrere (13), of Bourdeaux, is the author of a be) 0 he f vn the 


Præadamitæ. Autore F. Pythio Miniftro Feſu Chriſti book intituled, The Pre-Adamites, wherein he pre- Ja Peyrere,” Februar 
in Fæbarteavael. | ; h * tends to ſhew that Adam was not the firſt man. The f | 
[&] That he was impriſoned in the Spariiſh Nether- © good man boarded at Noſtre Dame des Vertus, in 4 (2) Me 
lands.) In the year 1655, the biſhop of Namur * the houſe of the Fathers of the Oratory. He was ſtill . E 77 
« publiſhed a cenſure of the book concerning the Pre- * infatuated with his Pre-Adamites, and it is likely he | ticle M. 
* Adamites, written by the Sieur la Peyrere, but with- died with that fantaſtical notion. He would have Ius. 
* out naming him, becauſe he had not ſaid that he been very well pleaſed, had he known that there 1 me the 
was the author of it, tho' it was but too well known. is a Rabbin who mentions Adam's preceptor. But 4 2 _ 
| © But he was uſed worſe upon the ſame account, being that Rabbin was a Rabbin, that is to ſay, an author 1 — 
(0) Moreri is at Bruſſels in February 1656 (9). Thirty armed men not to be minded. When the book concerning the 1 aco0u Nt 
therefore miſta- * ruſhed into his chamber and apprehended him; and Pre-Adamites came out, it was condemned to be | 4 which 
jm, when he then having carried him through ſeveral — © burnt by the hangman. I defired the author, Who 3 ny . 
„ rnb of 5 * ings of the ſtreets of Bruſſels, they clapped him up was my friend, to ſend it me before it came to light. 3 
opinion in a book * At laſt in the tower of Turemberg, with the conſent «© He underſtood the jeſt, and ſent me a copy of it with | 3 we re it 
printed at Rome of the arch· duke Leopold. He was told, that it was * this verſe of Ovid, changing the word urbem into 3 ] (thou 
in the year 1655. © by the authority of the great vicar of the arch-biſhop that of ignem. . | I 2 oy 
3 roman of Mechlin. At laſt after he had been ſome time | ie 1 3 
pat 155 --1 in that tower, he was releaſed by the intereſt of the Parve, nec invideo, fine me liber ibis in ignem (14). (14) On : . ü 
prince of Conde, his maſter, and immediately, by | 1 N e nagiana, pag, f ond 
* his advice, he went to Rome, and threw himſelf at See the Miſcellanies of Vignuel Marville, pag. 144. 38, of the 1 dis D 
the Pope's feet, and ſubmitted himſelf and his book tom. I. (15). | 5 " " Dutch Edit. N 4. en 
Wholly to his will: and ſo he became a Catholic, [G] You will find ſome very curious circumſtances in 80 1 ting at 
© and had as good ſucceſs as he could wiſh, It the fragment of @ letter.] As I do not rely much on b He 1 = E (5. 
© is what he himſelf ſays in his petition to the Peter & St Romuald, I defired a gentleman of great reyre. I t . 
(10) Peter de St moſt Holy Father Pope Alexander VII (10) See merit, who lived then in the houſe of the Prince of 3 Fer, 
Romuald, the remark [G]. bred EP. f TS. Conde, to let me know whether that good Fevillant fc cond 
nn LD] Some Catholics laughed at it.] Read this paſ- has given a true account of the matter. Here is the J 2 5 
mad, Devin ſage out of a letter of Guy Patin, written the ninth gentleman's anſwer to me, * I think I am able to | j Choi 
ber 25, pag. m. Of April, 1658. © The author of the book concern- give you an exact account of what you deſire of | pig. 4 
675. ing the Pre-Adamites, whoſe name is Iſaac de la «© me, becauſe Mr de la Peyrere was my very good 8 3 Dutch 
' Pereire (11), a Gaſcon, is here, being returned from friend. He was arreſted at Bruſſels at the time men- = 
(11) He ſhould Rome. He has publiſhed a little book in quarto, * tioned by your author. But the ſecret hiſtory of it 
hag e ain which he gives an account of the reaſons which * is, that the late prince concerned himſelf in that 
3 moved him to change his religion, (which in ſchool * buſineſs by the means of his confeſſor, who was a 
terms is called, to abjure one's Hereſy) and he * Jeſuit, and loved Mr de la Peyrere, bating his re 
diſowns his book concerning the Pre-Adamites. I * ligion, which he would have him to change. The 
have ſeen the book it does not fell well. It is * machine of the Pre-Adamite was therefore ſet a-going : 
* faid that the Pope has given him a ſmall abbey, and © he was arreſted, and was made afraid of the a. 
that Mazarin has promiſed him ſome new favour * quences of his book, unleſs he changed his religion. I Cl 
from Heaven or Purgatory. He is here 285 The good man, who was not obſtinate about what 3 vie 8 
for that favour, as greedily as you may fancy ofa Gaſ- is called religion, changed it very ſoon, and his ma- 3 
con, who is afraid of N and who hath chan- * fter gave him wherewith to go and fetch his abſo- 3 . 15 
ged his religion only to raiſe himſelf and fare better, * lution at Rome, which he Ji not much value. He 3 Vie 
dat any body's coſt. He ſhews himſelf here as if he returned to his maſter, who loved him to the laſt, us p- 
(12) Patin, Let- were a great worker of miracles, or a Publiſher of / and maintained him, fince his return into France, = the Ha 
ter cxvii, pag. * pardons. ... . (12). A Gaſcon, who is a learned * in the houſe of the Fathers of the Oratory of Paris. r 
pay Cn. of © man, acourtier, and a converted Huguenot lately * I have often ſeen him there, and found that he was = (7) Pa 
the fri Tome. come from Rome, is very fit for theſe pranks, and * far from being a true Papiſt ; but he was very fond = & ſeq. 
* to act ſuch a Comedy ꝰꝰ of his notion concerning the Pre-Adamites, about On 
[EI] He compoſed two relations which have been print- which he writ and ſpoke ſecretly to his friends to ©  Dialoy 
ed.) He madethem for la Mothe le Vayer, his friend ; * his dying-day. The Procurator-general of that or- ant, 
one of them is a relation of Greenland, and the other * der, who is a friend of mine, and who loved him, & (9) la. 
of Iceland ; they are both curious enough: I have * invited me to dine with him, and made him confeſs, | * 
quoted ſomething of the latter in the article J ON AS that he writ books till, which he told me ſoftly | = (to) 
(ArnGRIimus). He dedicated it to the prince of Con- would be burnt after the death of the good man, | Widen 
dé; and he intimates in the Epiſtle Dedicatory that he La Peyrere was an extraordinary good-natured man, ; 2 1 
deſigns to write the life of that Hero. I think and calmly believed but a little. 2200 TEAR } Gree; 
: lectiſſi 
| . | | ; urbis j 
PEIRESC (Nicolas CLaupivsFasrT, Lorp or) counſellor in the par- WO functe 
(a) In the village liament of Aix, was born in Provence (a) the firſt of December 1580. I might add 1 
of Beugencier, many things to what has been ſaid by Moreri ; but having little room left me with | gantee 
Calls in Latin reſpect to the letters of the alphabet that follow P, I am forced to ſuppreſs many articles, 3 
Bake. and to touch ſlightly upon many others. I ſhall only ſay that no man was ever more _—_ 
ſerviceable to the commonwealth of learning. He was, if I may fay fo, its Attorney- 1 
General: he encouraged authors, furniſned them with knowledge and materials, and | = 
ſpent his revenue in buying, or getting copies of the moſt ſcarce and uſeful monu- | 9 1 
7 i ments. adi ſy 


141, 


IA] He hept correſpondence with learned min in all 
parts of the world.) I have been informed by a letter 
of the abbot Nicaiſe (1), that Mr Thomaſſin Mazau- 
ebruary 1696. gues 455 counſellor in the parliament of Aix, has ten 
g thouſand letters in his hands, which were found a- 
() Mentioned mongſt the papers of Mr de Peireſe, and that he is 
before, remark making a choice collection of them; that there are a 


1 Dated at Di- 
(1 the 21ſt of 


[3], of . EL. great many which that famous Senator had received 
2x He did 5 Holſtenius, Father Kircher, Cavalier del Pozzo, 


me the honour Salmafius, Selden, Camden, Pignorius, Gualdo, the 
to write to me Puteani, Rigaltius, and ſeveral other learned men, of 
the th of Feb. which he could make one volume in quarto, and in- 
1099, a rag title it, Epiſtolæ wirorum eruditorum que extant ad 
ES T-wodld Peireſtium. You will find ſome curious things about 
bave inſerted at thoſe letters in the beginning of the Menagiana, ſecond 
the end of this edition. Here is a paſſage of Balzac, which will not 
ren = 66. improperly produced here, I agree with you in 
8 the all the greateſt and moſt magnificent things you ſay 
pu die would ſee © of your friend; and if you will allow me to make 
it in the preface © uſe of a phraſe borrowed from Greece, I add, that 
to thoſe choice we have Joſt in that great man, a piece of the ſhip- 
k trers before Me ack of antiquity, and the relics of the gold 
© od edition of - of antiquity, an the relics of the golden age. 
ais Dictionary © All the virtues of the heroical times had retired into 
be ended. Thoſe © that noble ſoul. The univerſal corruption of man- 
þ ters are prin- « kind could not affect his good conſtitution, and the 
_ © evil which touched him could not defile him. His 
( 3) Balzac, Let. © generoſity was neither confined by the ſea, nor ſhut 


6 
- 
6 


ting at Geneva. < 


tro lab neil. . up on this fide of the Alps; it diffuſed its favours 
_ 3 of the fe. © and kindneſſes every where, and it received thanks 


ond book of the from the extremities of Syria, and from the very 
firſt part of the © top of mount Libanus. With a moderate eſtate he 
Choice Letters, © had the ſoul of a potent lord, and without the 
bus. 48, of ihe „ friendſhip of Auguſtus, he was a Mzcenas (3). 


1 . e gain, The late Mr de Malherbe was one of his parti- 
(s] 38 cular friends, and ſometimes ſpoke to me of him; but on- 
kin, brot "of ly as of a man extremely curious, a great lower of rela- 
fag. m. 73, trons and news, a great ſearcher of medals and manu- 


| derbe Seripts, who had abundance of acquaintance in foreign 
Agr 4 42 ies, and was a great admirer of all the Doctors of 
fato, in vita Pei- Leyderr, Wc (4). | = | 
ki eee [BT His fe... ee by Keren] That 
tie docebimus, Work. is very much eſteemed. Vet there is an author 
Clementius, iz Who pretends that many things have not been well 
vita Salmaſii, relatc:d in it (5), I ſuppoſe he means ſome paſſages 
(e) Peter Boret; Wher ein Salmaſius is concerned. A Phyſician of Ca- 
bis AnQarium ag fires (6), who has collected ſome facts omitted by Gaſ- 
Vitam Peireſkii, ſend us, forgot, on the other hand, ſeveral encomiums 
5 Printed at on N Ar de Peireſc, which Colomeſius has inſerted in 
ive Hague in the . his 1 Balla Orientalis (7). | 


e 8g. [' C] His death avas lamented . . in ſo many languages.] 


9 e. 17, Nai 1dzus will afford me the whole commentary on this 
4: text:. (8) I would fain . . . . hear thee diſcourſe 

(3) Naudzus, © a bout that famous Academy of the Humouriſts, 
lalogue de Maſ- « 


curat, pag. 138. \ vhere, as the baron de Rians ſaid one day, the ob- 


4 * !,\equies of his uncle, the abbot and counſellor Peireſc, 

(9) Id. ib. ag. "had been celebrated in more than forty ſeveral lan- 
3 * Fuages... . . . (9) Thou mayeſt well judge how much 
(10) Et carmina * that Academy is eſteemed at Rome, fince Monſieur 
3 defun- © Peireſc, that ornament of France, that great favourer 
ied, es of learned men, that abyſs of learning, deſired to 
rec? recitarunt be a member of it; and ſince as he had honoured 
leifſima totius © that famous Academy with his name, they did alſo 
bnd erung: in their turn honour his memory with ſuch duties as 

| — 2 * they had never before paid but to thoſe by whom 
fam ſand, & ele. : they had been governed, and that upon the account 


kantem pronun- 

Javit Joannes 
acobus Buccar- 

dus delectus ad 

d muneris. 

Gafſend, in Vite 

Legt, lib, vt, 


of their extraordinary virtue and learning.“ Nau- 
dt æus quotes thereupon Gaſſendus, who ſays, that be- 
lides the funeral operation, ſpoken in Latin by Mr 
Bouchard, ſeveral elogies of the deceaſed were recited 
in Italian, Latin, and Greek, verſes (10), and then 
Naudzus obſerves that the baron de Rians, who men- 


Peg, m. 349, tions forty languages, and Gaſſendus who mentions * 
(11) Naudzeus, three, are both in the right : for, ſays he (11), he 
14 1. % Page praiſes of Monſieur Peireſe were only celebrated in three 


languages in the Academy, and before the Cardinals ; 


PEYRESE. 
ments, He kept correſpondence with learned men in all parts of the world [A]. Phi- 
loſophical experiments, curioſities. of nature, productions of art, monuments of an- 
tiquity, hiſtory, and languages, were equally the objects of his care and curioſity. Tou 
will find an exact account of all thoſe things in his life, which was elegantly and 
learnedly written by Peter Gaſſendus [ BJ. It will not be needleſs to obſerve, that 
Peireſc, who Was ſo famous all over Europe, and whoſe death was lamented by fo 
many Poets, and in ſo many languages [CI, and cauſed a pompous mourning among, 
the Humouriſts of Rome (b), was unknown to ſeveral Frenchmen, though men of merit 75) See the re- 


and learning [DJ]. He died the twenty-fourth of June 1637. The Aftrologers had fore- mark [7]: 
told, that he ſhould marry and have children ; 
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yet he never was married [E]. 


but afterwards they added to the collection of thoſe ehogies 


printed at Rome, this Pangloſſia, ſive generis humani Leſ- 


ſus in funere delicii ſui Nicolai Claudii Fabricii Peireſcii, | 
or the lamentation of mankind, upon the death of 
their darling Nicholas Claude Fabri Peireſe, --- which does 
effeftually contain the elogies of that great man in forty 
idioms, and I might almoſt ſay, in as many different cha-. 
racters. From whence Scipio de Grammond, awho was 
preſent at that ceremony, and who died ſome time after 

at Venice, took occaſion to compoſe theſe werſes, to ſheww 
how honourable that Panghfſia was both to the ſaid Sieur 
Peireſc, and to the city of Rome. | | 


Indus, Arabs, Medus, Gallus, Germanus, Etruſcus, 
Anglus, Idumzus, Sarmata, Grajus, Iber, | 
Et quicunque venit gelido de cardine, & uſto, 
Eoiſque plagis, occiduiſque ſonus; 
Omnes Fabricio concordi voce parentant, 
Qui norat proprios reddere cuique ſonos. 
Proh ſuperi ! quanta eſt Romana potentia, quæ nunc 
Tot populis, & tot gentibus ora aperit. 
Romana vere nunc clauditur orbis in urbe, 
Cui tam multifido competit ore loqui. 


Indian, Median, E liſh, and Greek, 
Syriac, Arabic, Spaniſh, and French. 
Italian, German, Poliſh, and all tongues 
Between the northern and the ſouthern pole, 
Between the rifing and the ſetting ſun, 

Concur to celebrate with one accord | 
Peireſts fun ral, who could each language talt. 
How great the power of Rome] it may be ſaid, 

The world is now indeed inclos'd in Rome, 
Since ſbe can ſpeak ſo many diff rent tongues. 


Balzac expreſſes ſome contempt for the Pangloflia (12). (x2) Moreri is in 
What does Signor John James (13) mean by his the wrong to 
« frightful title of Pangloſſia? To go as far as forty, call it . ar x 
there muſt be three and twenty which were un- oe 13 
© known to 1 and the ſoul of Parnaſſus muſt ri have Laſas 
* be praiſed in Baſque, and Low- Breton: that is enough inſtead of Leſſus. 
to make a mad Muſic upon your Parnaſſus. It is to | 
introduce the Barbarians into that facred place, and (13) That is to 
© to commit as great a crime, as thoſe who opened lay, 2 
the gates of Italy to the predeceſſors of the king of funeral auen 
Sweden (14). See alſo what he ſays in two other and called him- 
letters to the ſame Mr Chapelain (15). | ſelf Foannes Fa- 
[D] He awas unknown to ſeveral French-men, tho' robus Buccar dus. 
men of merit and learning.] Balzac affords me the 
proof of it. Can you believe that Monſieur de la I #2. 
© Rochefoucaut, had never heard of our Mr de Pei- Chapelain, book 
© reſc, and that a great many other perſons, who are is, 
neither Barbarians nor ignorant, knew him not, no 3 
more than he? You ſee thereby that his reputation (15) The 28th 
was good, but that the Italian Signor undertook to — a 22 | 
make it great, and that his Pangloſſia is rather an 6 of the fifth, 
effect of his ſollicitations, than a voluntary duty - | 
which the people thought of (16).” Here is a ſe- (16) Letter i, of 
cond paſſage: I am fully perfwaded of the merit of the fifth book to 
Monſieur de Peireſe ; but I was ſpeaking of his reputa- ay — Pag. 
tion, and you know that there is a donum V 
a gift of fame, which all learned men have not, aad 
Bu £487 4 they ewho are in poſſeſſion of it, are © not only 
known to the Senate, and to — order if nights, but 
alſo to the common pecple and tradeſmen (17). oY Thad. Toes, 
455 e ee be Babi" ee n, 
and have children; and yet he newer married.] Gaſ. book, pag. 212. 
ſendus, the dreadful adverſary of that fort of men, did | 
not fail to make this obſervation _ them ; for 
having fet down the day and hour of the birth * his 
4 I | hero, 


(14) Balzac, 


c 
o 
c 
« 


9 
* 
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hero, he adds, Quod attingo ſolum, ne videar circa 
temporis circumſtantiam non fuiſſe ſatis diligens ; 
non vero ut faciam hariolandi anſam conjectoribus 
qus jam poſt viri obitum, certiàs quam ante, fata re- 
texant. Etenim mirum dictu eſt, quam multa men- 
titi Aſtrologi fuerint, ſeu annos ſpectes, quibus non 
vixit; ſeu uxorem, & liberos, aliaque, quibus caru- 


63) Gaſſend. in 
Vita Peireſc. Iib. 
7, circa init, 


Which J only mention, that I may not Jeem to hae been 
too negligent as io the circumſtance of time; and not 
that I may give an handle to fortune-tellers to re-caſt 


«„ W» a -% Aa. aa @.oca a 


) 


p E L 


erit; ſeu cztera multa, quæ eſt conſequutus (18). - - - © laſt will, that Gaſſendus might have a hundred vo- — Edition in 
olland. Th 
miſtake has _ 
' mended in the 
Se | | ſecond Edition, 
bis nativity after his death, more certainly than they 


* 
* 


IAS 
did bgore it. Fur it cannot le inagined, how. many 
© things the Aﬀralger: falſeh foretoll, whether with re. 
© ' fpett to the number of years, which he did not lime: 
* or, a wife and children, and other things, whith he 
* never had: or, many other | things, «which he happened 
© t9 have.” "Theſe words of the Meoagians 0 


ht (19) Menagia 


therefore to be mended : © Mr Peireſc ordered, by his. pag. 2, of the * 


- * lumes out of his library; at his 'eliice ; his ſon re- 
« fuſing to execute his father's. will, was compelled to 
D 0 1-4 57 Te hdd 


SES 
3 LIES 


PELIAS, fon of Neptune, and of Tyro daughter of Salmoneus, was nurſed by a 
( Zlian. Hitt. mare (a). He reigned in Theſſaly with great injuſtice 3; for after he had uſurped the 


+ xil, cap, 


4b) Pindar. Od. 
IV, Pyth. 


a right to it [A]. 
as would get him a great reputation [BI. 


[A] After he had uſurped the throne, he maintained 

himſelf on it, by putting to death, or perſecuting, thoſe who 

had a right to it.] The kingdom did belong to A- 

ſon, and not to Pelias, as it appears from their genea- 

logy. ſon was the fon of Cretheus (1), whole 

father was Zolus (2); but Pelias was ſon of Neptune 

(3), and of a daughter of Salmoneus, brother of Cre- 

theus (4). I add, That the kingdom had been given 
to olus by Jupiter, for himſelf and his poſterity. 


(1) Apollod. lib. 
2, pag. N. 45. 


Ci) Ib. p. 27. 
(3) w. pe 45. 


(4) Id. ib, pag. * 1 80 2 Te TOTS 


277 43s Zevs Tract AaYtTa 
At, Kai Tart TILA, 
| Quod (regnum) olim Jupiter didit populorum duci A5 
(5) Pindar. O liberis ut eſſet illis decus (5). So that according to 
Pyth. Od. IV, the laws of ſucceſſion, it did belong not to Pelias, who 
Pag. m. 341. deſcended from olus only by his mother's ſide, but 


to Æſon who deſcended from him by the males. Note 
that Eſon and Pelias were born of the ſame mother; 
for Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, after ſhe had had 
twins by Neptune, vix. Pelias and Neleus (6), married 
Cretheus her uncle, by whom ſhe had three boys, 
| Eſon, Amythaon, and Pheres (7). It is plain that 
Y Ib. Pag. 45+ Pelias was an uſurper, having excluded Æſon from the 
| throne. Zſon and his wife dreaded him ſo much, 
that they durſt not breed up Jaſon their ſon ; but as 

ſoon as he was born they ſecretly conveyed him into 

the den of Chiron, and gave out that he was dead; 

and the better to deceive the tyrant they performed 

) Pindar. ubi all the ceremonies of the funeral (8). They faved 
upra. their child by that means, but they eould not pre- 
ſerve themſelves from Pelias's cruelty ; for he forced 

| AX (ſon to drink of the blood of a bull, and ordered that 

(9) Diod. Sicul. Amphinome, Eſon's wife, ſhould be "wp to death, 
ow. 2 — 51, and cauſed Promachus, 2 ſon, to : killed (9). 
"age . 241- This happened during the voyage of the Argonauts, 
— e and . falſe —.— of ther death. Note that 
69. | Amphinome having retired to the Penates of Pelias, 
and having made a thouſand imprecations againſt him, 
ſtabbed herſelf (10). Others ſay that ſhe hanged her- 
ſelf (11). I fay nothing of Pelias's violence againſt 
(11) Apollod. ib. Sidero, Tyro's mother-in-law (12). He killed her up- 
715) Diod, Sicul. On the very altar of Juno, to revenge his mother Tyro, 
(23.3 ond. lxx, Who had been very ill uſed by that ſtep- mother. 
pag. 257, gives Te Eee Is dviyvacto day THY phTiea, Kai THY 
her that name, 
whereby Mezi- 
riac upon Ovid's 


(6) Apollod. ubi 
ſupra pag. 43. 


(0) 18. ib. 


„bye UT" ανννε THV νμhiꝑ , Wppnadl £7 auTHv, 
\ , a NR / / 
Eviſt. pag. 841, H 4% ebacaca, els 79 Tis Hpas TepsY@» Ra 
has corrected ſe- . TIzAias Se br avTalv TwV Bujrwl auTH , 
veral paſſages. 7T4g@&4Ze. Kai A litre THY Hegi dTILUGWI. 
Qui (Pelias & Neleus) cum ad juſtam integramque 


(13) Read Cu- ætatem perveniſſent, agnita matre, novercam, quod 
6 according to 

3 in eam impetu occiderunt : quæ, tametſi intra Junonis 
is approved by templum confugere antevertiſſet, eam tamen Pelias ſu- 


Tanaquillus Fa- per aram ipſam jugulavit: & in omnibus rebus Juno- 


ber, in his Notes nem negligebat (14). - - Ve (Pelias and Neleus) 
when they were grown up, having owned their mother, 
fell and killed her ſtep- mother, becauſe they had 
(14) Apollod. Heard that their mother thro' her means had been ill uſed: 


+ 


ibid, page 45. and the ſhe had fled for refuge to Fund's temple, yet Pe- 
| I g ; | 


0 o / / 7 \ 
KnTPLICY dTEKTEN AY x13]. KR Yep. 


ejus opera parentem male affectam percepiſſent, facto 


throne, he maintained himſelf on it by putting to death, or perſecuting thoſe who had 
He durſt not make uſe of violence againſt his nephew Jaſon, 
who went to demand of him the crown of his father (6), 
Juſtice of that demand, by propoſing to that young prince a pious expedition, and ſuch 


He choſe: rather to evade the 


fleece, 


It was the conqueſt of the golden 
Jaſon 


lias flew her upon the very altar, and fhewed no manner 
of regard to Juno. The author from whom I have 
this, adds one thing which will not be foreign to the 
purpoſe in this place, wiz. that Pelias and Neleus, 
twins, could not agree together; and that Neleus was 
forced to yield, and to ſeek another habitation : 
ES ̊ de Use p dAiiAois, xa Nyacus 
4e A eαν,,, iner eis MeroIVOD, nat II xTiCa. 
Atqui poſtea inter ſe diſcordiam exercere non deſierunt, 
Neleus demum regno rulſus Meſſenam commigravit, 


& Pylo urbe condita, &c (15). - - But afterwards (15) Id. ib, 


they lived in continual diſcord. Neleus at laſt being. 
driven out of the kingdom went to Mefſene and built Py- 
hs, Oc. Diodorus Sicalus mentions the diſcord of 
thoſe two brothers, and obſerves, that Pelias having 
obtained the city of Jolcos, and the adjacent countries, 


raiſed an army, and brought it into Peloponneſus (16). (16) Diod. Sicul, 
Pauſanias ſays that Neleus fled from Jolcos becauſe he 2 ſupra, pag. 
| - FER 258. | 


feared Pelias (17). | | 

LB] By prapoſing to that young prince a pious expedi- 
tion, and ſuch as awould get him great reputation. A 
great many authors agree in this, that he favoured 
the deſign of the Argonautz, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe he hoped by that means to get rid of his ne- 
phew Jaſon, whoſe merit he feared. I ſhall only 
quote Valerius Flaccus : The paſſage is ſomewhat long, 
but it is no matter, ſince you ſhall find another fact in 


| iv, pag. 112. 


it, viz. the extent of that tyrant's ſtates. 


_ Hzmoniam primis Pelias frenabat ab annis: 
Jam gravis, & longus populis metus : illius omnes, 
Ionium quicunque petunt: ille Othryn & Hemum, 
Atque imum felix verſabat vomere Olympum. 
Sed non ulla quies animo, fratriſque paventi 
Progeniem, divumque minas: hunc nam fore regi 
Exitio vateſque canunt, pecudumque per aras 
Terrifici monitus iterant : ſuper ipſius ingens 
Inſtat fama viri, virtuſque haud læta tyranno. 
Ergo anteire metus, juvenemque exſtinguere pergit 
Aſonium : letique vias, ac tempora verſat (18). + 
i be > Argon. /ib, i, 
Pelias from his youth AEmonia rul' d: — 
A long and grievous ſeourge ; and all thoſe fates, 
Which to Ionia reach, to him belong'd. © 
Controll d by none, he till'd in peace the wales 
Of Othrys, Hæmus, and Olympus high. | 
But yet his mind was not at reſt, he fear d 
His brother's fon, and threatnings of the goat. 
The priefls and victims often had foretold 
The king's deſtruction by his nephews hands. 
The fame and merit too of AEſon's ſon 
Gave to the tyrant pain: ſo he reſolv d 
To flay the youth and rid himſelf of fear, 
Aud of his death the time and way contriv'd. 


1 


(17) Pauſan. Il. 


(18) Valer. Flac 


Pindar, if I am not miſtaken, is the only writer who (70) Ses Bene 
tells us, that Pelias encouraged his nephew to under- aus upon. iy 
take that expedition by a motive of religion (19). 04. 1V, © 


diſcourſe of that great pag. 355 


Here is the ſubſtance of the 
| - Poet, 
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(20) Me 


upon O. 


piſtles, / 


942, 54 
diſcourſe 


dar is in 


IVth Py 


(21) M. 
Obſervas 
on Mall 


Pag. 34 


(22) It i 
Soth vet 
the 2d { 
the 3d a 
mM, 541, 


_ = 


(20) Meziriac 

- upon Ovid's E- 
piſtles, Pag. 

= $542, 843. That 
E diſcourſe of Pin- 
dar is in the 
IVth Pyth. Od. 


(21) Menagiana, 
Obſerva+ ions up- 
on Malherbe, 


Y 
E Pag. 349, 350. 


(22) It is the 
Soth verſe of 
the 2d ſcene of 
the 3d act, pag. 
„ l.. 


ſtore me to the ſlate of a young boy (e). 
his former youth. Cicero 1s one of them. 


of his youth, and of ſuch an age <yherein the defire of ac- 
guiring glory ſhould work more upon him, than the wain 


ambition of reigning. Finally, he promiſed and fore, in a 
folemn manner, that he would reſtore the kingdom to him, 


at his return (20). | 57h 

[C] Cicero was one of them. I do not believe that 
he did defignedly . . . . as Muret fancies. | Let Mr Me- 
nage perform here the office of a commentator (21) 


That fable of Æſon's being made young again by the 


* enchantment of Medea, is to be found at large in 
© the ſeventh book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis. But 
what Ovid ſays of Aſon in that book, Plautus in 


in his Pſeudolus (22), makes a Cook ſay of 
Pelias: | . 


Quia ſorbitione faciam ego te hodie mea, 
Item ut Medea Peliam concoxit ſenem; 
Quem medicamento & ſuis venenis dicitur 
Feciſſe rurſus ex ſene adoleſcentulum; 
Item ego te faciam. | 


As Pelias, with old age become quite grey 7 
Was by Medea's charms made young and gay, 8 
J, with my ſoop will make you ſo to-day. 


Cicero ſays the ſame thing under the name of old 
Cato, in his book de Senectute: Quo quidem me 
proficiſcentem haud ſane quis facile retraxerit ; nec 
ſi tamquam Peham recoxerit. - - - Whither indeed 
am I going, and from whence I cannot eaſily be brought 
back, nor made young again, as Pelias was. But if we 


young again by Medea. He was, by the perſuaſion 
of Medea, killed by his daughters, who hoped to 
make him young again, in the ſame manner as 
Medea had made an old ram young again. Muret, 
in the tenth Chapter of the ſixth Book of his Va- 
rie Lefiones, thinks, that Plautus and Cicero have 
deſignedly miſtaken thoſe names; Plautus, in the 
perſon of a Cook, who never read any Metamor- 
phoſis ; and Cicero in that of an old man, whom 
his memory fails often ; and herein he has been fol- 
lowed by Camerarius, Scioppius, Freherus, and ſe- 
veral other Critics. For my part, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that Plautus and Cicero ſpoke in earneſt; 


c. 
0 
0 
8 
0 
c 
c 
« 
0 
0 
c 
« 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
« 
c 


Land that what they ſay of Pelias had been ſaid by 


© ſome antient authors, whom they followed, as Ovid 
* followed ſome others.” Mr Menage adds, that what 
Ovid ays of A ſen, Faſon's father, was ſaid of Faſon 
himſe 9 „ and Simonides, as we may learn 


Jaſon undertook it. It was reported, that that enterpriſe had proved fatal to him, 

which made Pelias bolder in his cruelty (c), He was puniſhed for it by the craft of > ox 
Medea; his own daughters cut his throat, in hopes that they ſhould make him grow _ 
young again, as ſhe had promiſed them (d). He wiſhed fo ardently that ſhe might do (4) 2 Diod. Si- 
him that ſervice, that he ſaid to her, 1 give you leave to flea me alive, provided you re- i Gl.. 
Some ſay, that ſhe did effectually reſtore him to 
I do not believe, that he did deſignedly take 
one Perſon for another, as Muret fancies [C]. Jaſon treated Pelias's daughters generouſly, remark [C]. 


believe Ovid and Apollodorus, Pelias was not made 
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* | 2 : > 
1 | FEY 


lis, & ſeq. 
of Varro in the 


and 


Poet, I ſhall uſe the words of Meziriac. Jaſon being from the argument of Euripides's Medea: $spexuSns Ss 
tabo and twenty years of age, came out of the den of ii 
Chiron, and returned to the houſe of his father A ſon, 
where he aas wiſited by a great number of his relations, 
among ft whom were his uncles Pheres and Amythaon, and 
his firſt couſins Acaſtus and Melampus. He treated 
them, and made merry with them five days together, 
and on the fixth day he <went to Pelias, with all that 
company, and charged him to reſtore to him the king- 
dom, which lawfully belonged to him. Pelias ſeeing 
him fo well attended, was obliged to give him fair 
avords, and anſwered him, that he aas ready to yield 
him his royalty ; but that he would exhort him firſt to 
execute a pious and glorious enterprize, which was to go. 
| to Colchos to appeaſe the manes of Phryxus, and bring back 
into Theſſaly the Golden-Fleece, foraſmuch as the ſhade of 
 Phryxus had appeared to him for a long time, and warned 
him to ſend ſomebody into Colchos, to call his foul thrice 
zpon his ſepulchre, and bring back the Golden-Fleece from 
thence, and that having conſulted the Oracle about it, 
Afollb had commanded the wery ſame thing. He added, 
That had it not been for his old age, he himſelf would have 
wndertaken that voyage 3 but that Faſon could alledge no 
good excuſe againſt it, becauſe he was in the flower 


Kai Stporidns $a0civ, os n Mid\tia dveLionsa Tov 
/ 


Iaoove,, veov j fete - - . Pherecydes and Simonides 


ſay, that Medea renewed the youth of Faſon. So that it 


is likely ſome antient author ſaid, that Pelias was made 


young again by Medea, as well as his brather Æſ nn 


and Plautus and Cicero have followed that author, as 
Ovid followed the author of a poem, intituled, Nog, 
that is to ſay, the Returns; for we learn from the above- 
mentioned argument of the Medea, that that author ſaid 
of Eon, in that poem, what Ovid ſaid of him in his 
Metamorphoſis. | | 

I cannot believe that Plautus told a lie to keep up 
the decorum, or the probability, no, not if I were told 


an hundred times, that it becomes a Cook to falſify 


hiſtory upon the ſtage. But it would be more difficult 

ſtill for me to believe what is ſaid of Cicero, that he 

thought decorum required of him, that the memory 

of Cato, an old grave man, ſhould fail him. It 1s 

better to aſcribe that miſtake to Cicero himſelf, if it be 

a miſtake : which is alſo one of Muret's ſhifts. © Tale 

* aliquid hic quoque comminiſcendum eſt : nam aut 

© decorum id & conſentaneum Catoni credidit, quod 

& memoria vacillare y£egr]:xov £5 & interdum 

habet liquid gravitatis in magnis viris minus accu- 

* rata fabularum & talium rerum cognitio : aut hoc 

© quoque inter pvnporize Ciceronis apaprhiua)y 

* numerandum eſt (23). - Something of this kind is lile- (az) Muret. Var. 
* wviſe here to be imagined : for either he thought it ſuitable Lect. lib. vi, 


© to Cato, becauſe the memory of old men fails them, and cap. *, P _W 


* ſometimes the imperfæct knowledge of fables, and ſuch 983 • 
* things, has ſomething of gravity in great men: or this 
may alſo be reckoned among the defetts of Ciceros me- 
* mory.” It is no eaſy thing to refute Menage, for the 


Antients did ſo differently relate mythological adven- 


tures, that it is not unlikely that ſome ſaid, that Pelias 
was actually made young again. Perhaps it will be 
ſaid, that if Medea had done him that good office, 
ſhe would have done it before ſhe and Jaſon fell out: 
but how unlikely is it that ſhe would have been willing 
before that time, to beſtow ſo great a favour upon 
the murderer of the father and mother of her huſband. 
This is a weak objection, ſince moſt authors ſuppoſe, 


that he did not put to death the father of Jaſon. The 


moſt common tradition ſays, that Æſon, Jaſon's father, 
was made young again by Medea ; and ſome authors 


ſay, that he died in the quiet poſſeſſion of his kingdom, 


and left the tuition of his ſon to Pelias (24). We have (24) Schol. Ho- 
ſeen (25), that the latter ſwore in a ſolemn manner, he meri Odyſſ. 1b, 
would reſtore the kingdom to Jaſon, at his return. */, he quotes 


Why ſhould not we believe, that ſome authors have Pherecydes. See 


faid that he kept his word: and then it might be si "> 
ſaid, without any difficulty, that Medea reſtored his 535. 
former youth to him at Jaſon's deſire. What is very 

certain is, that there are ſtill extant ſome teſtimonies of (25) In the a- 
his great deſire that ſhe would do him that favour, bovementioned 
See Diodorus Siculus (26), where he relates how Medea nee of 1 
acting like a Fanatic, and pretending that ſhe cam 
from the Hy perborean country, to make Pelias and his (26) Diod. Sicul. 
kingdom happy, perſuaded that prince that ſhe was or- Ib. iv, cap. lii, 
dered to reſtore him to the flower of his youth. But 4%. See aſſe 
eſpecially read theſe words of Varro: © Peliam Medeæ A 2 
permiſiſſe ut ſe vel vivum degluberet, dummodo red. 

* deret puellum (27). - - - Pelias gave leave to (25) Varro, f 


in 
Medea, even to flea him alive; provided ſhe would re- Marcipore, apud 


« ſtore him to the flate of a little boy.” Let us obſerve Nonium Marcel- 


that the funeral of Pelias was celebrated with great lum, v. puellos, 
magnificence $ and that Jaſon was one of the heroes T *. 2998 
who contended for the prize in the funeral games by . 

that ceremony (28). Is it not a ſign that Pelias died, (28) Pagfan. 1;b, 
being reconciled with his nephew ? It is ſomewhat v, pag. 165. 
ſtrange that authors ſhould fay, that ſhe reſtored her | 
huſband Jaſon to his former youth, for he was very 

young when he married her; and if ſome years aſter | 
ſhe was uneaſy to ſee. him diſpoſed. for a ſecond mar- (39) Dick. Shu, 
riage, it was becauſe ſhe begaa-to.grow old (29). Per- 2er 1 


ps Pag. 244+ 


(e) See the word: 


* 
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(30) The author 
of the argument 
of Euripides's 
Medea. 


(31) Lycoph. 
ver. 1313. 


PELIAS PELLIS SON. 


+. 
* ; * 
1 


. 


and even leſt the kingdom to the ſon of that uſurper [D]. 


haps a wrong daſh of the pen, either by an author or 
a copyiſt, produced at laſt this tradition, that Medea 
reſtored Jaſon to his youth. If inſtead of writing 
Alco, ſomebody writ Taoov, it happened that the 
ſon and the huſband took the place of the father, and 
of the father. in- law; I mean, of fon whom Medea 
made young again. Such a miſtake in writing would 
be only the tranſpoſition of a letter ; and I grant that 
ſach tranſpoſitions are more frequent in printing than 
in writing; yet authors and copyiſts are not ſo free 
from them as it were to be wiſhed. One may therefore 
have ſome reaſon to believe, that they who ſaid that 
Medea reſtored Jaſon to his youth, grounded their 
opinion upon a book into which the word *I*@@y had 
crept, through inadvertency, inſtead of the word Al- 


S Which cannot be ſaid of the writer quoted by 


by Mr Menage (30), for the ſequel of the diſcourſe 
ſhews, that he ſpeaks of Jaſon's being reſtored to his 
youth, I fancy Mr Menage would have quoted Lyco- 
phron, if he had remembered theſe words: «ai At- 
Cnr: JarrpuSeis Sipas wh dopives tipapcy 
ep ßes TXUTE» : Et in lebete corpus excoctus non im- 
ne cepit arietis vellus (31). And as his body was 
oiled in a kettle, he did not take the Golden-Fleece wwith 
impunity. Upon which Canterus made this note, 
* Jaſonem a Medea recoctum fuiſſe, notum eſt. - - - - 
* It is known that Faſon was reſtored to youth by Me- 
dea. | | 
Note, that if a woman had the gift which is aſcribed 
to Medea, ſhe would uſe it eſpecially for her huſband. 


So that all things duly conſidered, I ſhould not much 


(22) Eſchylus, 
in Nutricibus 
Bacchi, apud 
Autorem Argu- 
menti Medeæ 
Euripidis, 


wonder if ſome authors had ſaid, that Medea reſtored 
to their youth, not only the nurſes of Bacchus, and 
and their huſbands (32), and ſon her father-in-law, 
and Pelias, ſon's brother, but alſo her huſband 
Jaſon. It is a greater wonder that ſhe forgot herſelf : 
why did ſhe give occaſion that it might be ſaid to her, 
Medice, cara teipſum, - - - Phyſician, cure thyſelf; ſince 
you make other people young, why do not you part 
with your old age ? It would be at leaſt as uſeful to 


| you as the reſtoration of your huſband's youth. I 
- ſhall conclude this remark with obſerving a miſtake of 


(33) Ald. Ma- 
nut. P. F. in 
Cicer. de Senect. 
ſub fin. I 


(34) Taken 
from Diodorus . 
Siculus, ubi ſu- 
pra, cap. liv, 


pag. 243. 
(35) Ibid. 


(a) Ovid. Met. 
lib, xiii, & alibi, 
(5) Schol. Home- 
ri in Iliad. ib. 
xvi, ver. 140. 


(e) Ibid. 


Aldus Manutius the younger. 
Jaſon's father (33). 1 | 

[D] He treated Pelias's daughters generouſly, and even 
left the * to the fon of that uſurper.] They were 
three : Jaſon married them very advantageouſly. Alce- 
ſis, the eldeſt of them all, was Admetus's wife. The 
name of the ſecond was Amphinome ; ſhe was mar- 
ried to Andremon. The third had for her huſband, 
Canas, king of the Phoczans, and ſon of Cephalus; 
her name was Evadne (34). I find this in Diodorus 
Siculus. That Hiſtorian obſerves (35), that Jaſon 
placed Acaſtus, Pelias's ſon, on the throne of his fa- 


He ſaid that Pelias was 


ther; yet he ſays, a little before, that Pelias having 


no ſon, was afraid of being dethroned by his "OY 


ther (36).: It cannot be ſaid, in order to excuſe him, . 
that he obſerves, that the fabulous narrations do 5 (47) = 445 
much differ one from another; he makes that obſerya- ” 
tion that he may not be condemned, if he does not al- 
ways agree with other authors, Kea 3bas Yyae T 
Tas (Jus 5X ATANV us Gupmathornutiryy 
ole Exe oupuciCnns Atrep s Xpn Favua- 
e £4Y TiVa Tov dpy aloAoyEpevay ph GVuRw!ns 
a4Taol Tos moin]ais nal ovyyPapeuo! ovy npivar 
pv. In priſcis enim fabulis nulla omninò ſimplex & 
per omnia ſibi conſentiens eft hiſtoria. Haud ergo mi- 
randum eſt, ſi in antiquitatibus illis recenſendis cum 
poetis & ſcriptoribus aliis non ubique nobis conve- 
niat (37): - - - For avith reſpect to antient fables, there is 
no hiftory altogether of a piece, and in every thing con- I. 
ſaſtent with itſelf. Therefore it is not to be wondered at, 172, hs E. 
if in relating thoſe antiquities, I do not always agree avith Stephari 1555. 
the Poets, and other writers. But I do not believe he 
pretended, that ſuch an obſervation ſhould ſerve for his 
juſtification, in caſe he contradicted himſelf: he were 
to blame if he pretended ſuch a thing. Let us there- 
fore boldly ſay, that he deſerves a little cenſure upon 
this occaſion ; for he ſhould not have adopted, pag. 233, 
the opinion of thoſe who ſaid, that Pelias had no ſon, 


(37) Diod. Sicu!, 


and a quite contrary opinion, pag. 243. He ſhould, at 


leaſt, have told his reader, that ſome ſaid one thing, 
and others another. As for the reſt, he had reaſon to 
obſerve, that his narrations agreed not with thoſe of 
other writers. We have an example of it here; for 7, pap. 51 
we read in Apollodorus (38), that Alceſtis, during the Hygin. cap. li, 
life of Pelias, was married to Admetus, who had per- 


formed the hard conditions which Pelias required of (39) He required 


thoſe who courted her (39). Apollodorus ſays, that _ they ſhould 
Pelias had four daughters, and names them one after Aer, 0 
another (40). Hyginus (41) ſays, that he had five, and — a. 
and tells their names. Pauſanias fays, that the daugh- po/led. ibid, 


ters of that prince being overwhelmed with grief, be- 


* 


cauſe they had killed their father, thinking to make him 
young again, left the country, and retired into Arca- * L 8. 

dia, where they died, and were buried (42). This au- (41) H a. 
thor mentions their ſepulchre, and adds, that none of xiv. ont 
the Poets, whom he has read, told their names ; but 

that Micon, a Painter, put upon their pictures the (42) Pauſan, 1, 
names Aſterope and Antinoe. He obſerves, in another %, Pag. 245. 
place (43), that one of them was called Alceſtis, in, - 
the repreſentation of Pelias's funeral. I wonder he (43) 1 * 
had not read the books from which Apollodorus and 8 OMe 
Diodorus had the names of Pelias's daughters, or that (44) Apoll. ibid 
he had not read thoſe two authors. Let us obſerve, Hygin. cap. xiv, 
that the name of Pelias's wife was Anaxibia, and that Pag. 44, & 
ſhe was Bias's daughter (44). Others call her Philo- . % Peg. 
mache, and fay ſhe was the daughter of Am- 90. | 


phion (45). (45) Ibid. 


 PELIAS was the name of the lance (a), which Peleus was preſented with on 
his wedding-day (b)[A]. He uſed it in battles, and gave it to his fon Achilles, who (4) Homer. ibid 
made it extraordinary famous (c). It was ſo heavy, that none but he was able to dart () Ibid 


it (d). 
See Pliny (/}.- 


[A] It was the name of the lance which Peleus was 
preſented with on his wwedding-day.] In Homer it is only 
an epithet taken from the place where Chiron cut 
down the aſh-tree. Tlnaidd'a N: Peliadem fraxi- 


It was made of an aſh-tree, which Chiron cut down upon mount Pelion (e). (/) Pin. 4 


xvi, cap. xis, 


Pag. m. 248. 


zum (1). Tinards peaiv : Pelias fraxinus (2). The 
Latins changed that epithet into a proper name. 


(1) Hom, Iliad. ib. ævi, ver. 143. (2) Id. ib. lib, xxi, 
Ver, 277. | 


(% The Bey PELLISSON (PavL) was one of the greateſt wits of the XVIIth century. 
The ſame reaſon which hindered me from giving a long, article of Mr Menage, obliges 


and Abridgment 
of Mr Pelliſſon's 
Life, are to be 
found in ſeveral 
new books, 
Which are very 
common, as the 
Mercure Galant, 
the Learned, the 
Hiſtorical Mercu- 


me to be very ſhort in this article (a). All that I could ſay of the particular honour, 


which the French academy did to Mr Pelliflon [A], and of the praiſes he deſerved du- 


ring 


the great affair, as it was called in France; 


ry, the Hſherica teſtants about it, are known to every body. 


Letters, CW. 


* 


[A] The n honour which the French Academy 
did to My Pelliſſn.] The Fxexch Acapeny having 
4 defired'to hear, in a full aſſembly, the reading of 


the perſecutions which he was expoſed to, for having been in Mr Fouquet's ſer- 
vice; all thoſe things, I ſay, and ſeveral other parts of his life, 
the Journal of + the memory of every reader, 


are ſtill freſh in (1) That i, U. 


Hiſtory of the 


It would be as needleſs to mention his application to preach act 


for the complaints and railleries of the Pro- . 711, p. 
But there is a circumſtance which, perhaps, tion has au 
1 born looked uf” 
on as a malier” 
piece. See = 
© that work (1), which was as yet but in manuſcript, Baill, . , 
ordered ſome days after, of their own accord, in fa- 2 un. 
f . , 
* your of the author, that the firft place vacant in 134. 


3 that 


(38) Apoll. 13, 


(40) Apoll. lil. 
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is not ſo well known: ſome perſons have aſſured me, that he wiſhed the great affair of 
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converſions had been always carried on in the lame method as had been uſed: for many 
years, without having recourſe to dragooning, which will be eternally abhorred by 
honeſt men, whatever country or religion they be of, He had been for a long time 


about a book of controverſy, concernin 


g the Euchariſt, but had not time to finiſh it. 


Something of it has been publiſhed ſince his death [B]. One may perceive in it the ſub- 
tlety of his wit; which is all that he could put in it. The fame ſubtlety may be ob- 
ſerved in his reflexions upon diſputes about religion 10 wherein he forgot not what 
the church of Rome pretends to be the ſtumbling- block of the Proteſtants : I mean 
the difficulties which ariſe from the way of examination. This ſtumbling-block, if it 
be one, is rather that of Rome, than that of Geneva, as I have ſaid elſewhere 1 


« that body ſhould be deſigned for him; and that in 
© the mean time he ſhould have a right to aſſiſt in 
« thoſe aſſemblies, and to give his vote as an Academi- 
© cian: With this clauſe, That the ſame favour ſhould 
not be done to anybody elſe for the time to come, 
< upon any account whatſoeyer.” You will find thoſe 
pee, 60, of words in the Hiſtory of the French Academy (2). They 
N Pars Kalten are attended with a diſcourſe which the author pro- 
25 in 12mo. nounced to thank that aſſembly, the zoth of Decem- 
ber, 1682. | 
BJ e of his book concerning the Euchariſt has 
been publiſhed.) See the abſtract which Mr de Beauval 
6 made of it in his Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned 
(3) oy My = (3), and of Mr Couſin (4). | 
oh [C] In his reflexions upon diſputes about religion.] 
(% In the 20th The firſt part of that work was printed at Paris in two 
volumes in 12mo, in the year 1686. See the abſtract 
Learned 1694. of it in the News from the Republic of Letters (5). 
EDD The next year the author reprinted it, and added a new 
(5) July —_ tome to it, with this title, An Anſaver to the objections 
- gr ng I from England and Holland; or, of the Authority of the 
of the Learned, greateſt number in the Chriſtian Religion. See the Jour- 
of the 29th of nal of the Learned (6). Some time after he added ano- 
April 1666. ther tome to it, divided into four parts, and inti- 
5 rs tuled, Mr Furieu's Chimeras ; or, A general Anſwer 
(6) April 1683, #0 his Paſtoral Letters of the ſecond year, againſt the book 
pag. 540, of the of Reflextons, and a ſhort Examination of his Prophecies. 
Dutch Edition. One may eaſily gueſs, that ſo ſubtile a man had the 
advantage of a chimerical interpreter of the Revelations. 
All thoſe works of Mr Pellifſon have been reprinted 
{-) Nov, 1689, in Holland. See the Leipſic Journal (7). They make 
bag. 864, and in x Ker three firſt parts of the Reflexions upon Diſputes 
the Supplement, about Religion. 'The fourth, part was publiſhed at 
Tom, i, pag. Paris 1692, and is intituled, Of the Toleration of Reli- 
gions. Some Letters of Mr de Leibnitz, with the Anſevers 
of Mr Pelliſſon. There is this note upon the firſt page. 
Theſe obj ections are Mr de Lebnitx's, who is well known 
by his merit. They were ſent into France by the ducheſs 
of Hanover to the abbeſs of Maubuiſſon her ſiſter. The 
author of them was not known at that time. I hey who 
have a thouſand proofs of the extent of Mr Leibnitz's 
genius, cannot too much admire the purity of his 
French ſtile, which appears in thoſe objections. He 
1s one of thoſe rare men, who can find no bounds in 
the ſphere of human merit, and who fill it up alto- 
_ gether. | yr. 02 | 
[D The way of examination . . . 


* Princeſs So- 
phia. 


. 7s rather the 


ſtumbling-block of Rome, than that of Geneva, as I 


have ſaid elſewhere.) See the article of Mr N 1- 

(3) Remark [C], COLLE (N, you will find in it, that that doctor 
| having objected ſeveral Front difficulties, could not an- 

ſwer thoſe which were objected againſt him. Order re- 
quired that he ſhould anſwer the objections retorted up- 
on him, and clear the way of authority. The many 
incumbrances of that way required the ſpeedy work of 
his hands ; yet he put it off till another time, and even 
durſt not poſitively engage his word for it. He ex- 
preſſed himſelf thus (9) : As for the reſt Mr Furien 
the Unity of the Treating two principal 22 in his book, one concerning 
Church, at the he ſyſtem of the church, the other concerning the Analyſis 
end of the pre- of faith, I ſhall only apply myſelf to the firſt in this trea- 
face. tiſe, adding to it the conſequences which have ſome rela- 
tion to it, and which Mr Furieu treats in ſeveral places, 
eſpecially in his third book. We fhall ſee afterwards 
wwhether there will be the ſame neceſſity to treat of the Ana- 
lyſis of faith. But the queſtion concerning the church is im- 
portant enough to be examined by itſelf, and in a ſeparate 
work. And this is what I defign to do here. Abun- 
dance of people have been of opinion, that this parti- 
tion was made with artifice. One of the two pieces 
was taken, and the other left ; becauſe the one pro- 
miſed, at leaſt, that the victory would be diſputed, 
whereas the other threatened with an unavoidable de- 


T 


feat. Which made ſome conclude, that Mr Nicolle 


ſpeak. 
knew very well that the way of authority is but a 
chimera. Some wiſer people have been contented to 
believe, that he doubted not but it was the way which 
God. has ſhewn to the ſimple, tho? it is not poſſible 
to anſwer the objections of the Proteſtants : ſo that his 
ſilence 4 not to be looked upon as a proof of hy- 
pocriſy; but as an effect of that prudence which does 
not permit that Heretics ſhould be made acquainted, 
that there are ſome important truths, which cannot be 
well defended againſt the objections of the adverſaries. 
I do not take upon myſelf to judge of what paſſes in 
another man's heart; and therefore I will not fay, 
that Mr Nicolle was not perſuaded of what he faid 
in one of his books. Gop has not only given up 
© the material world to the diſputes of men, accordin 
to the Scripture ; but by a more terrible effect of his 
Juſtice, he has, in a manner given up to them the 
Divine myſteries, and the holy truths revealed to 
them, by permitting that they ſhould be contradict- 
ed by them, that they ſhould become the ſubject of 
their conteſts, and that ſome raſh Sophiſts ſhould in- 
ſolently play upon them in their diſcourſes and wri- 
tings. It is true, we cannot fay altogether of that 
ſort of diſputes, what the wiſe-man ſays of thoſe 
which have natural things for their obje&, that 
men can never come to know the truth of them by 
their inquiries : Mundum tradidit diſputationibus eorum, 
ut nunquam inveniant opus quod operatus eff. On the 
contrary, it is certain, that it appears, and even ſhines 
among the clouds which men endeavour to caſt over 
it; and that humble, fincere, and underſtanding men 
will find it out among thoſe intricate queſtions, and | 
falſe ſubtleties which they endeavour to hide it with | 


* 


(10). Which ſignifies, that the controverſy about (10) Well- 


the way of authority and the way of examination, is grounded Preju- 
not one of thoſe things which Gop has given up to the le. onto 
diſputes of men, without permitting them to diſco- the preface. 
ver at any time what he has done. But ſome fancy, | 

that Mr Nicolle believed the contrary : he had a thou- 

ſand confounding objections againſt the way of exami- 

nation : he knew that they are retorted againſt the 

way of authority, and that new onesare added to them, 


which it was impoſſible for him to refolve. He be- 


lieved therefore, that the way whereby revealed truths 
ought to be diſcerned, is altogether like the works of na- 


ture, about which God permits us to diſpute, but does 


not permit us to diſcover the myſtery thereof (11). Once (;x) Mundum 
more, I am not ſo raſh as to judge of another man's con- tradidit diſputa- 
ſcience. | f | tionibus eorum, 
Mr Pelliſon has not been more lucky than Mr Ni- nt bene 
colle in the defenſive part. I confeſs, he has, without quod operatus eſt- 
much difficulty, deſtroyed the diſtinction between an Salmon, in Ec- 
examination of attention, and an examination of dif- cl:fafte, cap. iii, 
cuſſion, and ſome others; but at laſt he was at a . 11 
ſtand, as well as his brethren, when he came to re- 


| ſolve the objection, retorted upon him, and remove 


the difficulties which ariſe from the way of authority. 
So that we may repeat here, that it had been better for 
both churches, never to ſtir that queſtion (12). No- (12) See the ar- 
thing can be more pernicious than My Nicolle's method : ticle NICOLLE, 


for if he could once perſuade men, that it is impoſſible to remark [J. 


And out truth by the way of examination, as he does his 
utmoſt towards it, he would ſoon perceive that he only 
laboured to ſet up Pyrrhoniſm, and conſequently to ruin re- 
ligion. Emery one might then argue thus, it is impoſſible 
to find out truth by the way of examination, Mr Nicolle 
has convinced us of it. It is evident that it cannot be 
found out by the way of authority, and this is much 
more certain than the reſt. What can wwe do better there- 
fore than to give over, once for all, the hopes of ever 
knowing that truth which ſo many people ſeek, and which 
no body can find? This is the natural effet of Mr Ni- 
colle's method, from whence one may conclude how perni- 
cious it is, For nothing can be more oppoſite to _— 

| than 


(13) La Placette, 
A Treatiſe of 
Conſcience, pag, 
377. He had 
ſaid, pag. 350, 
that nothing is 
more falſe and 
more pernicious 
than that objec- 
tion of Mr Ni- 
colle; that it 
runs upon ſup- 
poſitions which 
are moſt certain- 
ly contrary to 
truth, and that 
it is only fit to 
baniſh the cer- 
tainty of Faith, 
and Morality, 
and to ſet up an 
univerſal Pyrrho- 
niſm in religion. 


(14) Heretofore 
a miniſter of 
Bearne, and now 
at Copenhagen. 


(15) La Placette, 
ibid. pag. 372. 


(6) Epheſ. ii, 
8, 9. 


) Note, that 
this is not the 
diſcourſe of the 
author of this 
book, but of a 
third party, 
which may be 
feared. The 
ſame thing 
ought to be no- 
t-d in many 0- 
ther places, 


ſion of it. 


but alſo that there no more (1 5). 
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I ſhall ſay occaſionally, that ſome people 


think it is very likely that no body makes uſe of the way of examination, properly ſo 
called, tho? it be very much talked of. Beſides, I do not know but it may be faid, 


than Pyrrhoniſm. It is a total extinction not only of faith, 
but alſo of reaſon; and there is nothing more impoſſible 
than to reclaim thoſe who have run themſelves to ſuch an 
exceſs (13). Theſe are the words of an ingenious man 
(14), who has thought profoundly, who is a perfect 
matter of the art of reaſoning, and who has made ſe- 
veral new objections to Mr Nicolle: for he ſhews not 
only that, in order to make a right uſe of the way of 
authority, we muſt know the church which is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the authority; but alſo that Mr Nicolle's ar- 
guments would neceſſarily lead us to the doctrine of 
probability, in it's whole extent. This laſt point 
would be very ſtrong againſt Mr Nicolle, who has ſo 
well refuted the doctrine of probability. The other 


point requires a great many diſcuſſions. We cannot 


know where the authority reſides, but by examining 
what are the marks of the church which 1s in poſiet- 


We muſt know not only that there are ſo many 
We muſt know whe- 
ther they who reckon a hundred are more reaſonable 
than thoſe who reckon fifteen, or twelve, or ten, or 
fix, or only four. When we have fixed the number 
of the marks, we muſt examine, whether they agree 
with the church of Rome, rather than with the Greek 
church. Which requires a great deal of pains, and a 
long ſeries of diſcuſſions: ſo that they who will avoid 
the way of examination, are neceſſarily brought to it 
again. | | 

4” is to be feared that a third party will ſtart up 


marks. 


and teach that men are neither led to the true religion 


by the way of authority, nor by the way of exami- 
nation, but ſome by education, and others by grace. 
Education without grace and examination does only 
perſwade. Grace with education, and ſometimes with- 
out education and examination, or with a ſuperficial 
examination, perſuades to ſal vation. Every orthcdox per- 
{on ought to lay, Gratia Dei ſum quod ſum : I am what I 
am by the grace of Gop. I am orthodox by grace 


(16), not of my jeff, it is the gift of GOD, not by my 


avorks, by inquiries, and diſcuſſions, that no man 
ſhould glory. Let the examination be eaſy, or at leaſt 


poſſible; let it be difficult, or even impoſſible; this 


is moſt certain, that no body makes uſe of it (17). 
Moſt men cannot read; moſt of thoſe who can read, 
do never read the works of their adverſaries; they 
know the reaſons of the contrary party only by ſome 
fragments which they find in the writing of their own 
authors. The pretenſions of the contrary party are 


but imperfectly and very weakly repreſented in thoſe 


fragments. Ta know the force of objections, they 
ought to be conſidered as they are placed in their ſy- 
ſtem, and connected with their general principles, con- 
ſequences and dependencies. I herefore, to examine 
the opinions of an adverſary, is not merely to compare 


the anſwer of our authors with the objections alledged 


by them; this is to judge of the force of a wheel only 
by the effects it may produce, being ſeparated from 
it's engine. Such a thing cannot properly be called 
an examination. As for the doctors, who pore upon 
the works of their adverſaries, they uſe all their wit 
not to enquire whether they are in the right, but to 
find that they are in the wrong, and to invent ſome 
anſwers. All the anſwers which they invent, ſeem to 


to them to be good, becauſe they are always ftrong- 


ly perſuaded that their adverſaries are Heretics. This 
cannot be called an examination neither, but impro- 
perly. The firſt thing that ſhould be done, in order 
to a right examination, ſhould be to doubt of one's reli- 
gion. But the leaſt doubt about it would be looked 
upon as an offence againſt God, and a fatal ſuggeſtion 


of the Devil; ſo that when men go about to diſcern 


Orthodoxy from Heterodoxy, they are not diſpoſed as 
St Auguſtin ſays they ſhould be. He would have them 
to lay aſide the thoughts of being already in poſſeſſion 
of the truth. © Ut autem facilius miteſcatis, & non 
* inimico animo vobiſque pernicioſo mihi adyerſemini, 
* quovis judice me impetrare a vobis oportet, ut ex 
* utraque parte omnis arrogantia deponatur. Nemo 
noſtrum dicat jam ſe inveniſſe veritatem : fic eam 
« quzramus, quaſi ab utriſque neſciatur. Ita enim di- 
* ligenter & concorditer quæri poterit, ſi nulla teme- 
* raria præſumptione inventa & cognita eſſe credatur 


We muſt know the preciſe number of thoſe | 


the battle was won; and if the 


that 


* (18). - - - » But that you may become moderate and may 
not ewrite awith a mind inveterate againſt me and per- 
© nicious to yourſelves, I muſt by all means beg that ave 
* may on both fides diveſt ourſelves of all prejudice. Let 
neither of us ſay, wwe have — found out the truth ; 
let us ſo ſearch for it, as if it were unknown to us both. 


For ſo it may be diligently and amicably fought for, if 


* by raſh preſumption abe believe not that it is already 
* known and found out. They, who ſay that the cor- 
ruption of the heart hinders a Heretic from diſcovering 
the truth, are often miſtaken, if they mean that his 
inclination to drunkenneſs, whoring, and other ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, or pride, avarice, &c. corrupt his 
judgment (19) ; but they are not miſtaken, if they 
mean that his prepoſſeſſion hinders him from diſcover- 
ing good proofs. He examines the reaſons of the Ortho- 
dox, being fully perſuaded that he has the truth on 
his ſide, and that he ſhould offend Gop, if he fan- 


cied that the proofs of the contrary party are ſolid. + 


He thinks he acts like a faithful ſervant of God, if 
he looks upon thoſe reaſons as meer ſophiſms and em- 
ploys the whole force of his mind to invent anſwers, 
and he cannot believe that his anſwers are not good, 
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(18) Auguſt. 
contra Epiſt. 
fundam, cap, ill. 


(19) See the 
Philoſophical 
Commentary 
upon theſe words, 
Compel them 10 
come in, Part ij, 
. E, pap. cad 
& ſeq ; & Part 
to, pag. 21 

& eq. 8 


ſince they are directed againſt what he believes to be 


ſalſe, and intended to ſupport the truth. He is mi- 


ſtaken, if he fancies he has very well examined the 


ſyſtem of the contrary party. But I beſeech you, tell 
me, whether the orthodox have not the like perſua- 
hon, when they examine the cauſe of Heretics. They 
are both like people that are at law, the reaſons of their 
adverſaries never appear ſolid to them; tho' they read 
over and over the papers which they produce, they lool 
upon them as meer wrangling ; and when they have 
been condemned by inferiour and ſupreme judges, they 
believe till that they are in the right, and would ap- 
peal to another tribunal, if there were any. 
whence comes this ? Is it not becauſe they examine e- 
very thing with a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion that they have 
Juſtice on their ſide ? Nothing can better convince us 
of the uſeleſſneſs of a partial examination, than what 
happens every day to noveliſts, or new{mongers. They 
perſuade themſelves that the party which they eſpoitle 
has a juſt cauſe, and they paſſionately defire that it 
may prevail. They would be extreamly vexed, if a 


bright light ſhould ſhine in their eyes, whereby they 


ſhould be convinced of the juſtice and good fortune of 
the contrary party. Here is the effect of thoſe paſſions. 
'They read the manifeſto's and relations of the ene- 
mies as fo many falſhoods ; tho' their reaſons be ne- 
ver ſo probable, they reje& them ; they apply their 
minds wholly to conſider what may be anſwered. But 
whilſt they are attentive to the ſpecious appearances 
of the anſwer, without minding the fair ſide of the ob- 
jection, they never acquire any knowledge but what 
flatters their prejudices. 
do not believe it; they inventa thouſand reaſons to ſhew 
it is falſe ; they make this their whole buſineſs. If 
there be any good news, there credulity has no bounds 
(20), the weakeſt appearances are as good to them as a 
ſtrong proof; they uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſup- 
port thoſe appearances ; they remove from their fancy 
the contrary appearances, and ſo they ſpend the year 
without trouble and uneaſineſs, thanks to their indu- 
ſtry which removes the unpleaſant objects, and creates 
every day ſome agreeable chimeras in their fancy. No- 
thing but an undeniable evidence can undeceive them ; 
and if they will ſeriouſly examine themſelves, they muſt 
needs confeſs that they reſt ſatisfied with ſuch reaſons 


as they would deſpiſe, if they were alledged in favour 
the reaſons 


of their enemies. Is it not true that i 
pro and con in matters of religion, are not more care- 
fully examined than thoſe which concern public news, 
it does not deſerve the name of examination ? Is it not 
true alſo that the ſame ſpirit, which commonly pre- 
vails in the noveliſts, who are zealous for a party, pre- 


vails alſo in moſt men zealous for their religion? The 
loſs of a battle afflicts a noveliſt but he is extreamly 


pleaſed to hear of a victory; and therefore he exhauſts 
all the ſtrength of his mind to convince himſelf that 
proofs of the contrary 
are not undeniable, if there be three probabilities for 


From 


ReFrextiox:s 
upon the preiv- 


dices of the No · 


veliſts. 


If there be any ill news, they 


(20) Note, that 


there is another 


ſort of Noveliſts: 


they are induf- 
trious to afflict 
themſelves. 
They believe 
what they fear, 
and not what 
they wiſh. 


the victory, againſt ten or twelve probabilities for the 


loſs of the battel, it is enough for him to believe = 
1 
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(21) Necolle, 
Preface to the 
Prijugez, legiti= 
mes, (Well- 
grounded Preju- 
dices,) pa * * » 
of the Dutch e- 
tion, 


was reported, that Mr Pelliſſon refuſed to confeſs during his laſt ſickneſs [ FJ. H 


a man, who is a judge and a party, cannot well diſ- know only that the Catholics of Paris were the firſt 
cern truth from falſhood. Men are not allowed to who publiſhed this news and murmured at it. 


they are in the right, even when the juſtice of the Some other pieces came out about it in Franc 


ly more attentive to ſuch probabilities as pleaſe us, than to the ſearcher of hearts, and affirmed only the ma 
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chat the obſtacles to a right examination do not ſo much proceed from want of knows 


ledge, as from prejudices [E]. It would be unjuſt to impute to the Proteſtants what 


is eldeſt 
brother 


” 


it is won. Men are not leſs pleaſed in a diſpute about prejudices and paſſions, and that the difficulties which 
religion, when they believe that their adverſaries are they meet with in an examination are ſometimes in 
worſted; they would not be leſs afflicted if they ſhould the things themſelves. 
ſee their adverſaries triumph. So that the trouble which [F] I would be unjuſt to impute to the Proteſtants 
men endeayour to avoid on both ſides, and the pleaſure he reports . . . . that he refuſed to confeſs during his laſt 
which they endeayour to procure to themſelves, hinder zine.) Several perſons, having read the Rotterdam 
them from examining things impattially, and make Gazette of the 16th of February 1693, believed that 
them uſe a double weight and a double meaſure. the whole memorial inſerted in it concerning Mr Pel- 
This is what a third party might advance, affirm- liſſon, had been forged in the ſame city, and that the 
ing the right, and denying the fact; affirming that author of that Gazette, out of ſome prudential rea- 


men ought to follow the way of examination, but that ſons, could not diſpenſe with publiſhing that memo- 


no body does follow it. However it be; the difference rial. This opinion was not exactly true; for it is 
proves very great in the event; for whereas thoſe certain, ſeyeral letters came from France into Hol- 
that err, would perhaps become orthodox, if they land, which faid that every body in Paris was offend- 


were not perſuaded that they are ſo already; the or- ed at Mr Pelliſſon's way of refuſing to confeſs. So 
thodox, it may be, preſerve themſelves from Hereſy, that theſe words of the Gazette, Mr Pelliqſin departed 


becauſe they are ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed with the notion his life yeſterday, having refuſed to hear any body ſpeak 


that they are orthodox. | | to him of religion, and without communion and confeſſion 
[E] The obſtacles to a right examination . . . . proceed (22), were not invented by the great and ſorry News- 
from prejudices.) After what has been ſaid, I need mongers who were ſuſpected of it. It was grounded 
not make a long commentary upon this. The exam- upon ſeveral letters which came from France. But it 
le of men that are at law, and of noveliſts which 1 will be ſaid, That thoſe letters had been written by 
have made uſe of, is very fit to make us apprehend, that ſome Proteſtants of Paris. I know nothing of it; I 


Ma- 
be judges and parties, for two very good reaſons: dam de Scuderi, an intimate friend of the deceaſed, 


firſt, becauſe they would be apt to decide in their own was afflited at that report, and defired the biſhop of 
favour, tho' they ſhould be ſenſible of their injuſtice : Meaux to acquaint her with the truth of the matter. 
ſecondly, becauſe they would be apt to believe that That Prelate writ a letter to her, which was printed. 


e and in 
cauſe of the contrary party might eaſily be known. Holland, and a little while after there was no further 


h 
Every body is a judge and a party in diſputes about talk of it. What was undeniable, was that Mr Pel- 


religion ; for men do not examine the reaſons of their liſſon died without communion and confeſſion. There 
adverſaries with a Sceptical and Pyrrhonian ſpirit. Such were three different opinions about this matter, which 
a diſpoſition would be looked upon as a crime: they happens almoſt always. Mr Pelliſſon's friends main- 
examine them therefore being fully perſuaded, that tained, agreeably to the biſhop of Meaux's account, 
the religion they profeſs is the only true one. Thus that he had ſent for a confeſſor; but that he was ſuf- 
they are almoſt prepoſſeſſed with the abovementioned focated by his defluxion before the time appointed for 
paſſions of noveliſts. Three probabilities on the ſide of his confeſſion. His enemies gave the worſt turn they 
our pre- poſſeſſion prevail over ten or twelve on the could to all the circumſtances. Impartial perſons were 
other ſide : the reaſon of it is, becauſe we are infinite- contented to ſay that the whole buſineſs was to be left 
tter 
to thoſe which make us uneaſy. Mr Nicolle confirms of fact, wiz. That Mr Pelliſſon did not confeſs. As 
what I ſay. Tho the diſproportion there is between GOD for the reſt, they condemned thoſe who publiſhed that 
and the creatures, and betaween eternal and temporal he died 
things be never fo infinite, yet the ſmalleſt pleaſures and SPEAK TO HIM OP RELIGION (23) ; for it ſuppoſes 
the leaft worldly advantages are every day preferred be- that ſome people came to ſpeak to him of religion, 


fore GOD and eternal happineſs ; becauſe we have a and that he refuſed to hear them; which, ſay they, 6 


! | i y 
quick ſenſe of thoſe pleaſures and advantages, whereas is very falſe. They add, That ſeveral pious perſons 
GOD and eternal things are but weakly conceived: in the have put off their confeſſion and communion in their 
fame manner our minds are carried away by the weakeft ſickneſs; either becauſe they did not think themſelves to 


appearances, and the worſt reaſons. They need but apply be ſo ill as they were, or becauſe the concerns of their fa- a 


themſelves flrongly to them; for ſuch an application hin- mily required that they ſhould not be thought to be at 
ders them from ſeeing any other reaſons, and they areſo the point of death (24). 


(22) Rotterdam 
Gazette of ths 
16th of Februa- 
ry 1693, in the 
Paris article of 
the 9th of Fe- 
bruary, 


(23) See, above; 
citation (22). 


(24) Mr Paſcal 
having confeſſed 
himſelf to the 
prieſt during his 
laſt fickneſs, 
frighted his 
friends, and 
therefore his 
Phyſicians accuſs 
ed him of fear, 
Whereupon he 
ſaid, I woul1 
fain Communicate, 
but ſince I per- 


cerye that my 


friends are Jo fur 
HAVING REFUSED TO HEAR ANY BODY prized at my 


confeſſion, I am 
afraid they would 
e more flill ; 
wherefore it is 
better to put it 
off and the 
prieft baving 
een of the ſame 
opinion, he did 


not communicate, 


full of thoſe, that no other reaſon can find admittance. 
Moſt queſtions ought to be decided only by comparing rea- 


ons one with another ; and it is commonly a piece of raſh- 


neſs to decide a queſtion by examining only the reaſons of 
one fide. But how eafy is it to miſtake in that compari- 
fon, or to proceed in it unfairly? How many are there, 
abho cannot comprehend ſo many things at one time? If 
they are intent upon the confideration of one reaſon, they 


forget the reſt, and fo do not truly compare them one with 


another. They are determined by their preſent application ; 
and it is their paſſion that makes them apply, and conſequently 
their inclination and not their light is the principle of their 


perfvaſion. That which is moſt terrible, is, that as, on 


one hand, it is an eaſy thing for men to fall into error 
and illuſion, ſo, on the other, it is very difficult for them 
to get out of it, becauſe they know not the defttts which 
engaged them into it, and having no other ſpiritual eyes 
to diſcern them, they judge both of themſelves and other 
perſons by thoſe very eyes which are diſtempered. Ita fit 
ut animus de ſe ipſo tum judicet, cum id ipſum quo 
judicat zgrotet (21). Be pleaſed to obſerve, 1.4Þhat 
in ſome caſes the truth which diſpleaſes us, is ſo ma- 


is ſo difficult to diſcern truth from falſhood, that the 
moſt diſintereſted judges, and even the moſt ſubtil 
Sceptics would not know which way to turn. It is 


therefore true that men are not always blinded by their 
VOL. IV. 


= 


be able to know that it is a falſe one? Will they not 


| | Such delays, wherein the See his Life, pag. 
conſcience has no ſhare, may be the cauſe why a man 43. Whilſt this 
dies without confeffion. However, a Catholic Hiſto- feet is reprinting 
rian will doubtleſs be alledged againſt Mr Pelliſſon nd TR A 
pet a WET as 2 ch Ga- 
(25). His hiſtory was printed at Paris with the king's zettes give out 
privilege, in the year 1694. Theſe words are to be that Mr Roze, 
found in it, pag. 223. of the ſecond tome: Paul Pel. ſecretary of the 
lifſon's religion was wariouſly ſpoken ; ſome ſaid that 2 ood Mr 
he had none; that he auas only a time-ſerver ; and that TOM — 00 te- 
according to him the religion of the prince, and that died at Paris 
abhich ſerves his ambition moſt was always the beſt : without receiving 
others believed that he was a Proteftant in his heart; . ſacrament, 
and others, that he was a Catholic in earneſt. What is and no body in- 


the; | dhe ; fers from th 
certain is, that he profeſſed thoſe tauo religions at different that they — 


times of his life, and appeared zealous in both, Hut at not good Catho- 
his dying hour he profeſſed none openly ; for he would not "ics: In the 


receive the ſacraments of the Church of Rome, nor dur 2 ana, it is 


1 d that ſick 
oaun himſelf to be a Huguenot ; but perfifted to the laſt in perſ ic 
a profound filence, the reaſons whereef are only known to perſons put off 


making their 
GOD (26). But they who know that thoſe words will and confeſ- 


are ngt to be found in the Paris edition, will not pro- Jon as a bad 


duce this witneſs. I know, the Dutch edition con- en. 
nifeſt that it cannot be miſtaken. 2. That there afe wu 
ſome ſuits at law, and ſome controverſies, wherein it 


2 


weral things, which Mr de Riencourt never 88 cor- 
thought of. Note, That tke Dutch edition contains rector of ac- 

in the title theſe words, Paris, for Claude Barbin, in counts. 

the palace, 1694, with the king's licence. Will 
who-ſhall find it forty years hence in ſome li 


; (26) Reincourt's 
Hiſtory of Lewis 


* believe, that whatever it contains was pub- ny py 
3 | liſhed 


larged the work 


ſon, that the 


Deſpauterius. 
Vid. Epitom. 


538 PELLISSON. 


brother died young, and had been an author already (6). That family has produced 


| ſeveral illuſtrious perſons [G]. 


I ought not to omit, that his preface to the works of Saraſin is a maſter · piece. It 
ſhould be added to the three or four hin mentioned above (c). It very well de. 
owed upon it (d). | 


{ſerves the commendations Coſtar has be 


(b) He is the author of an anonymous book, intituled, 4 Miſcellany of Various Problems, printed at Paris in the year 1647, in 12, 
(e) In the article CALVIN, remark [F] in the margin, citatlon (20), 


See the Antiquities of Caſtres by Peter Borel, 
(4) Coſtar, Letter cclxviii, and cclxxviii, of the firſt part. 


liſhed at Paris by a corrector of accounts? And if any 
one objects to them, that his edition does not mention 
that profound filence, that refuſal of the ſacraments, 
(27) For he &c (27), and that they falſify the public Hiſtory : 
would not receive Will they not produce a copy wherein a thouſand 
” 33 p witneſſes may read, PAR Is, FoR CLAUDE BARBIN, 
3 ehren Se? Will they be at the trouble of appointing ſome 
court, ubi ſupra, able perſons to examine and compare thoſe editions ? 
Not at all: every one will follow his own.prejudices, 
and will take for the falſe edition that which he does 
not like. From whence it may be known, how dif- 
ficult it is for men to avoid error, in the midſt of ſo 
many clouds which are caſt before-hand over the time 
to come. Our predeceſſors took no leſs care to deceive 
us, than we do now to deceive our poſterity. And if 
men are ſo bold as to falſify the works of an author, 


whilſt he is alive, who can aſſure us, that the manu- 


ſeripts of the Fathers have been ſpared? Who can aſ- 


ſure us that no body ſuffers perſecution, for defending 


the trick of a gellifyer of books in libraries? 
[1] That family has produced ſeveral illuſtrious per- 
fons.] From the family of the Pelliſſons came Rai- 
mond Pelliſſon, firſt preſident at Chambery : Peter 
Pelliſſon, ſecond preſident in the ſame place: Tho- 
mas Pelliſſon, quarter-maſter of the troop of Gend'- 
armes of Guy de Maugiron, governor of Chambery, 
and high provoſt of Dauphine : Benedict Pelliſſon, 
the only Recorder civil and criminal of the parlia- 
OG 1 5 ba ment of Dauphine, ſix ſcore years ago, which was 


* 
« 
c 
(28) This author © 
c 
. 

from having en- ſo conſiderable a place, that it is now divided into 
| c 
4 
[3 
o 
6 
c 
6 


ſo well known 


of John Pelliſ- John Pelliſſon de Condrieu, principal of the college 
of Tournon, who made an epitome of the Latin 
Grammar, which Deſpauterius (28) enlarged, and 
who was the firſt that compoſed the Latin Grammar 
and it's rules, with the inſtitution of children in a 


college, printed at Lyons 1530 in 167, by Thi- 


latter made an 
abridgment of 


Bibliotb. Geſner. 


PENELOPE, daughter of Icarius, brother of Tyndarus king of Lacedæmon, was 
the wife of Ulyſſes, and became ſo famous for her chaſtity, that ſhe is recommended 
116. it, pag. m, AS an example to this very day, and is grown into a proverb, It is faid, that Ulyſſes 
217, 218, obtained her by the good offices of Tyndarus (a), as a reward of the good advice he had 
(5) See in the given him (b). Others ſay, that he gained her in a race, Icarius having declared to 


text of the arti- thoſe who aſked him his daughter, that the 
cle HELENA, 
citation (a), 


Tyndarus to do 


Wut the war. Lacedæmon, as his father-in-law deſired: he ſet out again for Ithaca, and his wife 

nage of Helena. followed him, What ſhe did, when her father, purſuing them, overtook them in the 
(0% Paufan, Ib. Way, deſerves our notice 4]. The new married couple loved one another very ten- 
derly, ſo that Ulyſſes did whatever he could not to go to the ſiege of Troy (d). But {uryss- 


im, pag. 93 · 


[A] What ſbe did, when her father, purſuing them, 
 overtook them in the away, deſerves our notice.) Icarius 
having not been able to perſwade his ſon-in-law to ſtay 
in Lacedzmon, endeavoured to prevail upon his 
daughter to continue there. But his intreaties could 
not move her to make ſo great a ſacrifice to him, as to 
prefer the houfe of her father to that of her huſband. 
She therefore ſet out with Ulyſſes, to go to Ithaca. 
Her father finding that they had made their eſcape, 
got into his chariot, 4 them, overtook them, 
and renewed. his intreaties to his daughter. Ulyſſes 


tired with this importunity, declared to Penelope, that 
if ſhe would follow him willingly, he ſhould be very 
glad of it ; but that if ſhe had rather La- 
cedæmon, he would not oppoſe it. Though Wa ope 


returned no anſwer, but only let down her vel* 
Icarius diſcovered her thoughts, and clearly, perceived 
that ſhe had a mind to follow her huſband. He con- 
ſented to it, and erected in that very place, a flatue 


of modeſty. *OSvuggeus , Thus per irebLerh, Th 
A@ Je iNN ouvarxonultelr Tinreaomny i,, 
z | 


5 


nine, each whereof is worth eleven thouſand crowns: 


won the prize. He might be therefore compared with thoſe who run after a benefice, 
what he adviſed and carry it, becauſe they have the beſt horſes. He could never reſolve to live at 


fach welavit, 2 (1). Here are ſome lively (i) Pa fin. # 


7 9H 
I 


PENELOPE. 


baut Payen, according to du Verdier in his French 
* Bibliotheque. He made alſo the elogy of Cardinal 
de Tournon, printed at Lyons by Gryphius, in the 
* year 1534 in 4to. I could name many other illu- 
* ſtrious men, deſcended from that ancient family 
within theſe four hundred years, who have diſtin- 
* guiſhed themſelves both in the army and in the law, 
with their illuſtrious alliances ; and I might ſpeak 
of Lewis Pelliſſon, whoſe great learning has been 
© honourably mentioned by the preſident Faber in the 
* treatiſe de erroribus pragmat. and de conjecturis, chap. 
10. As alſo of Peter and John James Pelliflon, 
* counſellors in the parliament of Toulouſe, and in the 
chamber of the edict of Caſtres, men of great learn- 
ing; the firſt was ſo good a Cheſs- player, that an 
Italian, who played extraordinary well at it, and 
wanted a match, having played with him incognito, 
and being beat, cryed out, O i Diavolo, O il Sig- 
nor Pellifſono. - - - It is either the Devil, or Mr Pel- 
* lifon. . . . The family of the Pelliſſons is alſo de- 
* ſcended by the women, from that of du Bourg (29), (29) See the 
* which is famous for the great Anne du Bourg, coun- Hiftory of the 
© ſellor in the parliament of Paris, and. Antony de bench Ack 


ſents, a 
richly c 
but tha 


Bourg, chancellor of France under Francis I, and 61. * Z (4) Th 
from the family of the Cavaignes (whoſe heirs they | bere a 
© have been) and of the preſident Manſencal. . . . . I (40) Peter Bo- W— that he 
* would ſay more of it, if John Poſſelius had not writ- rel, Treaſure of =... 


Raimond Pelliſſon, and of the city of Chambery, French Antiqui- 


© printed at Lyons by Gryphius (30).“ The author e ada 
from whom I have this long paſſage, tells us in ano- (31) Ibid, pax, = _ 
ther place (3 1) that Claude Pelliſſon was 4night of the 377. WE tirof : 
Order of St Fohn of Feruſalem, two hundred years ago Tor:. 


(32), and that the Pelliſſons came from an Engliſhman, (3%) This book S I 


Atlorney general to the Prince of Wales, when he was in loop = | _ 
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beſt runner ſhould have her (c). Ulyſſes 
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4) See the an. 


all 


Tov ar AN u dvay apelv is NaxeSaimnrs 
xal Tyy aToxpivaclai p20 oder tyranuiapi- 
vns d Tpes T0 tpoT1ue, Indpi@» THY wr, Are In 
ces ws PrASTAL dTIHVa: pird OSvuarctas, d- 
Gino dyaaue I; Eg Add. wraile yep 
Tis 6's Tponxegay nd'n Tv Tinea Aiyvo uy 
tyxanuiaclai, Uhyts tandem victus hominis impor- 
tunitate, puellæ optionem dedit, wel ſe ut ſegueretur, fi 
id mallet ; vel cum patre Lacedemonem rediret ; ibi il. 
lam ajunt nibil ſane eee, ſed faciem tantum ve- 
laſſe : Tearium cum fibi probe nofſe wideretur, quid illa 
animi haberet, ut cum Ulyſe abiret, permiſſſe: fignum 


vero pudoris ea in vie parte dedicaſſe; qud Penelope, cum 


ſtrokes of the character of an honeſt woman. Reaſon %, fal. 1% 
Wil dave a wife to follow her huſband, and nature re- 

quires it. Vet if it be left to her choice either to go 
with her huſband, or to ſtay with her father who paſ- 
ſionately deſires it, ſhe ought to be ſilent out of mo- 


deſty, and to intimate only by figns what reſolution 
ſhe has a-mind to take, The modeſty and decen * — 
her 
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(4) There is 


ting that was 
new to a daugh- 


which I omit, 
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according to Buy 


bat it ought to 


her ſex do not permit her to tell her mind boldly and 
without bluſhing. Icarius was ſomewhat unreaſonable ; 
he aſked a preference which does neither agree with 
the laws of nature, nor with the matrimonial rights, 
There being nothing in the word of Gop but what is 
inſtructive ; it has been obſerved that the Pſalmiſt does 
not make uſe of many reaſons to perſwade a young 
woman, that ſhe ought to prefer her huſband's houſe 
to that of her father.. It would be needleſs to uſe 
many arguments to perſwade ſuch a thing; and there- 
fore the Holy Ghoſt is contented to promiſe to this 
| young woman, that ſhe ſhould be happy in children, 
(2) Pſalm xlv. and that her huſband would love her (2): 


But thou O royal bride give ear, 
And to my words attend, 

Forget thy native country now, 
And ev'ry former friend. 

So ſhall thy beauty charm the king, 
Nor fall his love decay: 

For he is now become thy lord, 
To him due rev'rence pay. 
We 
Inſtead of parents left, 

(O queen, the caſe ſo ftands,) 
Thou ſhalt have ſons, whom thou mayſt ſet 
As princes in all lands, e 


o 0 
here a promiſe 
that ſhe ſhould 

receive fine pre- 
ſents, and be 

richly cloathed ; 
but that promiſe 
contained no- 


without it's myſtical ſenſe, and as a meer piece of 


f a king of . | 
ter of a king Poetry. But here is a much finer verſion : 


Egypt. See the 

whole paſſage | 
Tuque adeo regina audi; & rem pectore conde : 

Nec mea difta nega placidas demittere in aures : 
Jam nunc & patriam & patrem obliviſcere, jam nunc 
Ex animo caros penitus depone propinguos: 

num oculis ſpecta, unum animo complectere regem, 
Regem oculis ani moque, tuo qui pendet ab ore, 

Unius & pulchris defixus wultibus hæret. 

Hunc dominum agnoſce, & ſupplex venerare ; nec ille 
Officio, ſtudioque tibi concedet. | 15 
Neu defiderio nimium tangare tuorum 

Virgo, tibi dulcem patriſque & matris amorem 
Leniet adnaſcens ſobolis generoſa propago ; 

Duos regere imperio terras, totumque per orbem 


(a) Plalm xly, Aadfpicies popules ſeeptris frænare ſuperbos (4). 


chanan's verſion, 


[LB] She was courted by a great many lovers.) Here 
are the words of a learned commentator. According 10 
Homer, the number of Penehbpe's lovers amounted to 108 ; 
for he ſays Odyſſ.. 16. that there were 52 of the Iſle of 
Dulichium, 24 of the Iſle of Samos, 20 of the Iſle of 
Zacinthus, and 12 of Ithaca, which ſeveral numbers 
make up in all 108 preciſely. Euſftathius upon the firſt 
of the Odyſſes increaſes the number flill : for he ſays ac- 
cording to the opinion of ſome writers, they were 300 
(5). Meziriac makes this obſervation to juſtify the 
verſion of theſe words of Ovid, quid... alios refe- 
h ram, Which he renders, I paſs by above a hundred. 
(6) Ovid. in E- Let us ſee the whole paſſage of Ovid (6). \. 
Ry: Penalop, ad 
yſſem. 


(5) Mexiriac up- 
on Ovid's Epiſ- 
„Pag. 101. 


Dulichii Samiique, & quos tulit alta 
Turba ruunt in me luxurioſa proci, 
Inque tua regnant nullis prohibentibus all 
Viſcera noſtra tuæ dilacerantur opes. 
Quid tibi Piſandrum, Polybumque, Meda 
rum (7). | 1 
Eurimachique avidas, Antinoique manus, 
Atque alios referam? quos omneis turpiter al 
Ipſe tuo partis ſanguine rebus alis. 


(7) Meziriac, 


Pag. 300, ews 


be read thus, 
Quid tibi Piſan- 
drum, Polybum, 
Amphimedonta- 
Wee dirum. 


PE NE L OP E 


all devices proved unſucceſsful, and he was forced to leave his dear wife by whom he 
had one boy. He was twenty years without ſeeing her. During this long abſence ſhe 
was courted by a great many lovers [B], who urged her to declare her mind; but ſhe 
eluded their addreſſes [C] till the return of her huſband, who deſtroyed them all. 
She is juſtly praiſed for refuſing to treat Ulyſſes as her huſband, before ſhe was very 
well affured that he was Ulyſſes [DJ. Though her virtue is celebrated by the greateſt 


This is a very fine Palm, even when it is conſidered 


Mexiriac having alledged a paſſage which I have ſet 
down in another place (10), whereby it appears that 


caution ought to ſerve for a rule on all ſuch occaſions ; 
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of 


Irus egens pecoriſque Melanthius author edendi 
Ultimus accedunt in tua damna pudor. 


From Crete and Samos, Rhodes and Zant ſit out, 
To court me come a wild unruly rout : | 
Who revel in your houſe without controul, 


And eat and waſte your means, our blood and foul. 
Of Medon, Polybus, Piſander fell 
 Eurimachus, alas ! why fhould J tell? 
With many more (you ſadly out oh way) 
Feed here and on your ſubſtance let them prey. 
The begger Irus and that goat-herd chan, 
Melanthius, range and rummage up and down. 

| Rx ME K. 


[C] She eluded their addreſſes.] Homer in the ſe- 
cond and nineteenth books of the Odyſſes, ſays, that 
Penelope, to free herſelf from the importunity of her 
© lovers, declared to them, that ſhe would not marry 
till ſhe had finiſhed a piece of linnen cloth which ſhe 
Was weaving, to wrap up the body of Laertes, her 
< father-in-law, when he ſhould die: and ſo ſhe amu- 

* ſed them for the ſpace of three years, without finiſh- 
ing her cloth, becauſe ſhe undid in the night what 


| © ſhe had done in the day; from whence comes the 


proverb, the web of Penelope, ſpeaking of a work 
which is never ended (8).' This is Meziriac's commen- (8) Meziriac, ub! 
tary upon theſe words of Ovid. ſupra, pag. 40. 


Nec mihi quærenti ſpatioſam fallere noctem, | 
Laſſaret viduas pendula tela manus (9). (o) Ovid, ub 
| . Gs ſupra. 
Nor ſhould this pains to paſs the evenings take 
And work and weave, ev'n till my fingers ake. 


RyMER. 


[D] Before ſbe was ell aſſured that he was Ulyes.] 


(to) In the artis 
cle HELENA, 


Helena was deceived by the reſemblance ſhe found be- <1 
citation (59). 


tween Paris and her huſband, adds the following words : 
Euſtathius, upon the twenty third book of the Odyſſes, 
obſerves, that Penelope behaved herſelf much more prudent- 


'ty; for though ſhe thought that ſhe knew Ulyſſes, yet ſhe 


would not careſs him in the leaſt, nor lie with him, till 


He told her many particulars, and gave her ſeveral tokens, 


whereby ſhe was aſſured that he was truly her huſband, 
and that ſhe could not be deceived (11). Penelope's pre- (11) Meziriac, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
and if a woman ſhould commit adultery, becauſe ſhe 49% | 
did not take ſufficient time to be fully informed of the 

truth, ſhe would be juſtly blamed. This has been 

lately obſerved by Mr Baſnage in a fine book which 

he has publiſhed, Let us fuppoſe, ſays he (12), 4 Wo- (12) Baſnage, A 
man, tranſported with love for her true huſband, runs Treatiſe of Con- 
eagerly to one, whom ſhe takes for him; this woman ſcience, Toms i, 
does not deſign to deceive herſelf ; her ardour cannot be Pag. 85, Am- 
blamed : it is lawful, if it be expreſſed to her true huf- en. 
band: in a word, her ignorance is involuntary, and only 

the effect of a tender and paſſionate eagerneſs, But if an 

adulterer has embraced this woman, can fhe be excuſed ? 

Will ſhe not be ſomewhat aſhamed of her ardour and 

raſhneſs? will ſhe not condemn them? The author, who 


\ 


_ $a criticized Mr Maimbourg, is of the ſame opinion, or 


near it. 


I add this reſtriction, becauſe he thinks 
| at woman does not refuſe to examine the matter 


* 


out afa-blameable motive, ſhe ought to be excuſed. 
Hen 951 words (13), I take it for granted, that (13) New Letters 
— TT, deceived by the reſemblance which may of the author of 


a 
\ #1 


bn her true huſband and another man, 2 0 

t to this other man all the privileges of wee 9H ah 

ber chai would not ſuffer by it. Tho' 25), 278. 

look like a paradox, I fay, and I | 

| Win, that ſuch a woman would do no real in- 

to her huſband, and he would be the moſt un- 
* jul 
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of all the Poets, and by abundance of writers, yet it has been aſperſed by ill tongues, 
Some have ſaid that if her lovers were diſappointed, it was becauſe they choſe rather 
to fare well at the coſt of Ulyſſes, than lie with his wife [Z]. Others fay that they 

| 4 Op actually 
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juſt of all men, if he ſhould accuſe her of having him, and he had ſcarce polen three words to her, but 
* yiolated the conjugal faith; provided ſhe had not he blunth, and in a tranſport commanded his nurſe Euri- 
contributed to deceive herſelf. For if the impatience clea to get a bed ready for them (16). This is what (16) Hex 
of recovering 2 huſband, made her overlook the ſuſ- Mr de la Mothe le Vayer ſays in his Haxameron Ru- Rufti 


with his evift, She had ſearce had tims enough . 


artifice, is the impatience wherewith he repre A 
in the raventy third book, who was extreamly deja 


5x 
205 1 
* * 
A 8 
T 


more than love ; that is the reaſon why your Pe- 
been fo chaſt, but if ſhe had once taſted of a 
man, and divided the profit with you, ſhe would 
2 f | Ag 


ue, F 
* picions ſhe might have, at the fight of a man which ffique. Which, you will ſay, ſuggeſts to us that Pe- 104, Top 7 
* reſembles her huſband, and aſſumes that title; if ſhe nelope miſtruſted his impatience, and fancied that the 
* negleed to examine him well, leſt ſhe ſhould not reaſon why he was ſo haſty, was becauſe he was afraid | 
* enjoy the pleaſures of marriage without remorſe : In a that the diſcovery of his impoſture, would fruſtrate his k 
word, if ſhe ſhould believe that he is her true defires. Without examining what may be ſaid againſt Y 
| © huſband, becauſe ſhe wiſhes it may be he, for the this reaſoning I ſhall only make this obſervation. La „ 
| © reaſons I have intimated, ſilencing, every thing that Mothe le Vayer deceives us; he doth not underſtand AF 
| might _ her to doubt of it, I ſhould very much the paſſage of Homer; if he had well examined it, he Y 
[ © abate of the good opinion I had conceived of her might have known that Ulyſſes did not aſk a bed 5 
[i © merit, and truly I ſhould not much blame her huſ- to lie in it with Penelope. He only aſked a bed for 4 
of band for thinking her but half chaſt, and looking himſelf, becauſe his wife vouchſafed not to come F 
1 (14) 1d. ib, pag, © upon her virtue, as a wavering one. . ... (14). The near him, and uſed him very cruelly. Here are his . 
285, 286. natural reſemblance which is to be found between two words: | Y (19) H 
4 mien, is never ſo perfect, but oy _ . | 6 1 
þ « thi hence it ma concluded, at GE: 9222 w A. 6 5 LS 
; 902 K deceived by it, acts very ſuperficially. allein, =p? cel 90 e pee e 3 
But in this very thing ſhe wants not an excuſe; for Kn 4T*papver En 'OWV pra Jupar txo0- A 
6 © are there any women that ſcruple to receive their 726. | *® 
= © huſbands after they have been abſent for ſome months Od wv & 2aan ade yurn Teranirs Ouus R 
* unleſs they prove firſt that they are their huſbands? 2a np, dpegain, bs of naxd monnd h 3 
When they ſee them come into their chambers in "Faber aleo J rei i Joid . A 
« the duſk of the evening, before the candles art % % et 55 Tags yak BY 
« lighted, do not they go and meet them, and are AA @Y*{40! pare SEN NN, f Kal E. 2 
© they not ready to ſhew them all manner of complai- AtZopmai. N ye THY 01d nps@- ev ppeort Dupuis Y 
« fance ; without making any enquiry ? Does any bo- | 5 7 4 
dy blame them for it? If they are not blamed for it, Infelix, tibi quidem ſupra fœminas mulieres, 3 
< why ſhould we blame an unfortunate woman who Cor durum poſuerunt [di1] cœleſtes domos habitantes, 
has been deceived by an impoſtor, who was in all Non quidem alia fic mulier toleranti animo 
« reſpeQs as like her huſband, as one may 1 6 al f. | ed ac 
© bein an obſcure room? It is plain, that if ſhe be viro procul flaret, [ac rec et} * 
« blamed, all women, who behave themſelves in that ta paſſus | | 0 
© manner towards their real huſbands, are alſo to blame, Veniſſet vigeſimo anno in patriam terram. 
for according to right reaſon, we ought not to judge Sed age, mihi nutrix ſterne lectum; ut & ipſe 
of things by the event; and before Gop two actions Pormiam: certè enim huic [eſt] ferreus in peftori- _ | (20) 
© which proceed from the ſame cauſe change not their bus animus (17). 2 NED (77) Homer. O- on H 
« ſpecies, though the one ſucceeds accidently, and the £4 | dyfl. lib, XXIII, Tom. 
© other is attended by accident with unlucky conſe- | 1 5 ver. 166. a 
© quences.” To reſolve this difficulty, we muſt fay And oh! my queen! he cries, what power above 9 55 
that any one, who behaves raſhly is to blame, whe- . Has fteePd that heart, averſe to ſponſal love ? 6000 
ther any evil reſults from it or not. Whoever Canſt thou, Penelhpe, when Heaw'n reſtores mark 
ve act reaſonably, ought to examine Whatever he 7 loft Ulyſſes to his native ſhores, 62 
A + | 100. 3 We 1 Canft thou, oh cruel | unconcern'd fur 15 
4 | I ſhall obſerve, by the by, Seneca's precaution. He : ; | 9 our 
54 | affirms that a man i & knows his wife believing that Thy hft Uhyes on this fignal day? ho 
—_. ſhe is another man's wife, commits adultery, and that Haſte Euryclea, and difpatchful Spread lib. i 
=_ - his wife is innocent. But he does not convert the Por me, and me alone, th imperial bed. That 
—_—_— he does = BY, ow 1 8 ſhould My weary nature craves the balm of reſt, "_ 
know another man's wife, thinkin t ſhe is his own , , | oy 
wife, would commit a fin. See, Blow, the words of But Heav'n with adamant bas arm d ber breaft. 95 
Seneca, they prove that Jacob did not commit | Poys. 2 
adultery the firſt time he knew Leah; but that Leah | h 
committed the crime; for ſhe knew very well that ſhe Telemachus was offended at Penelope's indifferency 
was not Jacob's wife. Si quis cum uxore ſua tan- for Ulyſſes; and cenſured his mother as freely as if 
quam cum aliena concumbat, adulter erit, quamvis ſhe had been his fiſter : Unhappy mother, ſaid he to 
* illa adultera non fit. Aliquis mihi venenum dedit, her (18), you are unmerciful, no wife would behave (18) Ibid. vers 
* ſed vim ſuam remixtum cibo perdidit : venenum il- Herſelf towards her huſband as you do. Your heart is 97. 
lud dando, ſcelere ſe obligavit, etiam fi non nocuit. fil! harder than a ſtone. Homer cannot be accuſed of 
Non minus latro eſt, cujus telum oppoſita veſte elu- having committed a fault againſt probability; for Z 
< ſum eſt. Omnia ſcelera etiam ante effeftum operis, ſuch words are common enough in the mouth of great 1 
(15) Seneca, de quantum culpæ fatis eſt, perfecta ſunt (15). - - - boys. But he ſhould not have copied nature fo Eich. | | 
Conſtantia Sa- Fa man lies with his own wife believing her to be fully; he ſhould have made Telemachus ſpeak ac- 
pientis, cap. vii, © another man's wife, he commits adultery, tho ſhe be cording to the notions of reſpect. = 
pag. n. 683. innocent. A man gives me poiſon, but being mixed [E] If her galants were diſappointed, it was becauſe 
| « evith my food it loſes it's virtue : by giving that poiſon they choſe rather to fare well at the coſt of Ulyſſes, than 
* be becomes guilty, even tho it does not hurt me. A cut- to lie with his wwife.} Horace ſuppoſes that Tirefias 
* throat is not the leſs fo, becauſe the firoke of his dag- gave Ulyſſes no other reaſon of Penelope's chaſtity. If 
ger is avoided by the interpoſition of my cloaths. All your patron hwes women, do not expect that he ſhould 
© crimes, even before the intended effet, are compleat iis, prevent him and offer him your Penelipe with 
« qvith reſpect to guilt.” ER renee. This is what Ulyſſes is adviſed 
I return to Penelope. They who remember a is his anſwer, hat, do you think that 1 (24 
tain place of the Hexameron e e, will de Penelabe to it? Penelope, who has been jo 2 E 
lieve that her precaution 7 t not to ba et ad. ch virtuos, that the long ſollicitations of her J- lib, 
mired, becauſe Ulyſſes made himſelf ſuſpid 2 , work upon her. Tireſias replies, The 
prefling ſo much eagerneſs to enjoy her. TT 7, hat all thoſe young men who frequented her (25; 
me believe that Homer defigned to make ut [had not much to give, and minded eating and does 
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actually lay with her, and that the god Pan was the fruit of their amours [F]. But 


10 more leave him than a hunting-dog could quit a bloody 


Hin. | 


(19) Horat. Sat. 
V, lib, II, ver. 
lid. I, ver. 27. 


(20) Dacier up- 


on Horace, 


ö Tom. vii, pag. 


421, of the 
Dutch Edition. 


(21) In the re- 
mark [B]. 


(22) Lucius 
Joannes Scoppa, 
Parthnopæus, 
Collectaneorum, 


lib, i, cap. xxxii. 


That book was 
printed in 1507. 


: 23) That is to 


ay, Ulyſſes, 


(24) Acron. in 


2 Epiſt. Horat. 
lib. i. 


(25) Lycophron 
does not ſay ſo. 


Scortator erit? cave te roget: ultro 

Penelopen facilis potiori trade : putaſne, 
Perduci poterit tam frugi tamque pudica, 

Quam nequiere proci, recto depellere curſu ? 
Venit enim magnum donandi parca juventus, 
Nec tantùm Veneris, quantùm ſtudioſa culinæ. 
Sic tibi Penelope frugi eſt: quæ ſi ſemel uno 
De ſene guſtarit, tecum partita lucellum, 

Ut canis a corio nunquam abſterrebitur uncto. 


Nos numerus ſumus, & fruges conſumere nati; 
Sponſi Penelopes (197 tt. 


Mr Dacier, who has tranſlated thus the verſes of 
Horace, makes this commentary upon them. Ti- 
« reſias gives Ulyſſes no other reaſon of his wife's 
* chaſtity, than the avarice of her lovers. And that 
which makes this very pleaſant, is that it is ground- 
ed upon a complaint of Penelope herſelf, as we find 
it in the eighteenth book of the Odyſſey. She com- 


* plains to them that hey are very unjuſt ; and that 


auhen many rivals court a woman to mary her, they 
* make ſacrifices at their own charges, and treat and 


give preſents to their miſtreſs's friends, inſtead of eat. 


ing what belongs to her. They were nettled at that 
* reproach and therefore thought fit to ſend her, one a 
gown, another a neck-lace, another ear-rings, ano- 
ther a bracelet, &c. But till then (which was a 
long time after the converſation that Ulyſſes had 
with Tireſias) they had not the leaſt thought of pre- 
ſenting her with any thing. It is therefore no won- 
der if they had ſuch bad ſucceſs; and I deſire no o- 
ther proof to ſhew the falſity of what has been ſaid 
by ſome authors, that ſhe favoured them all (20). 
I have (21) cited ſome verſes of Ovid, whereby it ap- 


= 


pears that the lovers of Penelope made great waſte in 
her houſe. | = | 
[F] Others ſay that they afually lay with her, and 
that the god Pan was the fruit of their amaurs.]- Some 
modern authors took delight in collecting ſeveral falſe 
evidences upon this. Lucius John Scoppa (22) cites 
in the firſt place this paſſage of the Priapeia: | 


* 


nis | 
Mens erat in cunno Penelopeia tuo. 

Quz fic caſta manes, ut jam convivia viſas : 
Utque fututorum fit tua plena domus. 

E quibus ut ſcires quicunque valentior eſſet, 
Hæc es ad arrectos verba locuta procos: 

Nemo meo melius nervum tendebat Ulyſſe: 
Sive illi laterum, ſeu fuit artis opus. 

Qui quoniam periit, modo vos intendite : qualem 
Effe virum ſciero, vir fit ut ille meus. 


To old Penelope in haſte he awent, | 
And on her charms his thoughts were all intent. 
His wife fo chaſt, of ſharks maintain d great ſtore, 
And did not ſeruple both to feaſt and whore. 

To know which of them all might pleaſe her beſt, 
She thus to her gallants herſelf adureſt. 

None better than my ſpouſe could bend bow, 
Whether by ſtrength or ſcill, J do not know. 
But fince he's dead, try now this bow to bend, 
For I to wed the ableſt man intends, “N 


FO A 
. 5 i 
3s; 


rum uno genuiſſe filium nomine Pana: quod cum re- 
ditu cognoviſſet Ulyſſes ſtatim abiit ad inſulam Cor- 
* tinam, & ibidem obiit. - - Penelope lay with all 
* her gallants, and by one of them had a ſon named 
VOL. IV. 


#* 


Ad vetulam tamen ille (23) ſuam properabat : & om- 


© which ſhe propoſed to the young men, ſignify any 
© elſe than the tryal ſhe had a mind to make of their 
».* ftrength. And this appears by his uſing frequently the 
© expreſſion, bend the bow, which is exceeding appoſite 10 
* ſhow his meaning.” Hs. 
ſood®the true meaning of Homer, 


libro primo Amorum, 


ſome 


* Pan : which when Ulyſes knew at his return, he 


© event immediately to the iſland Cortina and there died.” 


He goes on and tells us, that Duris of Samos faid, 
* Penelopen proſtituto pudore conſuetudinem cum om- 


* nibus procis habuiſſe : unde natus Pan qui caprinis 


pedibus Tragoſceles vocabatur. - - - - Penelope proſtri- 
* tuted her honour and committed wwhoredom with all her 
* lowers: that by them ſhe had Pan, who being born 
* with goat's feet was called Tragoſceles” PFranciſcus 
Floridus (5 2) Sabinus wrote a chapter on that ſubject 
(26) : he wonders that Petrarch (27) ſhould believe 
Homer in favour of Penelope, after he had been ſo e- 
quitable as to reject the authority of Virgil in favour 
of Dido. He obſerves that thoſe two Poets have been 
equally ſucceſsful the one in making Penelope paſs for an 
honeſt woman, tho' ſhe was a leud woman, and the 
other in making people believe that Dido was a leud 
woman, tho' ſhe lived very chaſtly. He obſerves that 
Penelope was called Bagowpa xagropurcay by Ly- 
cophron, and he does not approve that Tzetzes hath 
contradicted that Poet. Durius Samius antiquus 
ſcriptor cujus Plutarchus Plinizuſque aliique non pau- 
ci egregii ſcriptores mentionem faciunt, idem ateruit, 
ut Joannes Tzetzes Ly cophronis interpres ait, quam- 
vis eum communi Græciæ cauſſæ favens mentiri di- 
cat. IIlam vocem Xx c0opevecar, moprevecar, 

hoc eſt ſcortantem exponens. Inquit autem: 
vu os Bagoapar Aiye Thy IN , x. 
Twfpeueoday It, avTlI Ts aofvevsres. Azpis ap 
© 6 Eapio wv TO e AAA, noi 

aUTHV guy yeveatai aac! Tois pINOTNPOL, Kal 
yelrnoa: Tov Tpayogouenn A. imp Un GR- 
ese, 6 tap FEpus al dn Tierencmus. nel 
reo Ss Izv Ai; nar TCE. Id eſt, nunc 
Baſſaram dicit Penclopen, x«agTop:v;rav autem, 
hoc eſt ſcortantem. Duris enim Samius in libro de 
Agathocle ipſam cum omnibus procis coiiſſe, ac Pa- 
na hircina crura habentem genuiſſe inquit. Quod 
verum non eſt. Hic enim Mercurii & alterius Pe- 
nelopes filius fuit : alter autem Pan Jovis & Hybreos 
(28). Duris of Samos, an ancient writer, men- 
ticned by Plutarch, Plim, and mam other famous 
authors, has aſſerted the ſame thing, as John Teetxes 
the interpreter of” Lycophron Jays, tho in faworr of the 
common cauſe of Greece he pretends that he tells a lie. 
He interprets the word 449TopVerd!", Fopreuug av, 
« ewhich ſignifies whoring. Theſe are his words: he 
calls Penelope Baſſaram #a4oowptvioav. that is, a 
avhore. For Duris of Samos, in his book de Agatbocle, 
« ſays, that ſhe lay with all her howers, and that ſhe cis 
* the mother of Pan, who had goats feet. But this is 


c 


c 


Penelope: and there was another Pan the ſon of Fupiter 


and Hybris* He pretends that Homer, by the 


exerciſe of the bow, which Penelope propoſed 
to her lovers, denoted the amorous myſtery, and 
the tryal which the had a mind to make of 
their {irength, © Quid verbis opus eſt? cum & 


not true, for he was the ſon of Mercury and another 


[(S) It ſhould 
be Francis Fleu- 
ri; for thus Ra- 
belais, lib. v, ch, 
xx, calls this 

author who was 
his coternporary. 

REM, Crit, J 


(26) It is the ſe- 
cond of the third 
book of the 
Lectionum ſubci- 
ivarum of Fran- 
775 Flori dus Fa- 


nus. 


(27) In an Ita- 
lian poem intitu- 
led, I Triumfi, 
which title he 
borrowed, as 
Floridus ſays, 
of a Greek Poet, 
who, as Lactan- 
tius has it, 116. 
7, cap. xi, Di- 
vinarum inſtitu- 
tionum, had 
written a bool 
intituled, Trium- 


Pbus Cupidinis. 


28) Florid. Sa- 
bin. ibid, 


ipſe Homerus cujus præconio Penelopes laus con- 


« tat, ex ſuis operibus 1d colligi poſſe voluerit? An 


forte ille propoſitus procis arcus aliud ſignificat quam 


eam, ut juvenum vires experiretur, id præcipue cer- 
tamen quo ſe juvenes exercerent delegiſſe? At hoc 
© quidem vel ex eo patet, quod his verbis y2vp;,y 
© erTavvoni, id eſt nervum intendere, ad id quod volebat 
exprimendum, accommodatis admodum, frequenter 
«© utitur (29). - - - - What occaſion is there for words ? 
* ſince Homer himſelf, on whoſe teſtimony the praiſe of 
Penelope depends, defigned that this ſhould be inferred 


from her own ations. Could the exerciſe of the boay, 


thing 


pretends that Ovid under- 


us that Penelope put her gallants to that tryal (30) : 
Nan © Owidius Homerum idem innuifſſe vult, cum ai 


(29) Id. ib. 


. 


and that he tells 


(39) Ibid. That 
# paſſage of Ovid 

is in the eighth 
Elegy of the firſt 


book Amorum, . 


Penelope vires juvenum tentabat᷑ in arcu 
Qui latus argueret, corneus arcus erat 


6 X 


Virtuous 


us © 


. 
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_T2th chapter of 


137) Dempſter. 


642 PENE 


ſome authors think rather, that ſhe conceived Pan, when Mercury, aſſuming the form 
of a goat, raviſhed her [G]. It is a pretty 
appointed in their hopes of enjoying her, applied themſelves to her maids, and de- 
The inhabitants of Mantinea uſed to ſay that ſhe died in their 


bauched them [HI. 


Virtuous Penelope is ſaid hade try'd 
With"a ſtrong bow, each luſiy lower's fide. | 
SIDLEY. 


He has not forgot the paſſage of Horace, nor that of 

the Priapeia which 1 have recited, and he concludes 
(3!) Ex rad. with the teſtimony of Herodotus (31). 
Ty yap, Inuit Dempſterus quotes a great many authors, but with- 
oy TOO” i: oY Aneſs. Being to prove that Pan was the 
quent, a} E- ny exactneſs. Being to p 
ut AZYET Ut 
yet und 


put on the ſhape of a goat when he lay with that wo- 
"EAAyvov 6 


A man, which was the reaſon why Pan's feet were like 
a Maw! thoſe of a goat ; he quotes two epigrams of the Antholo- 
Mercurio Pan 3 Sia (33), and a paſſage of Auſonius (34), which fay 
only that Pan's feet were ſo made, and not that it pro- 
ceeded from the figure which his father put on, when 
he lay with Penelope. Is it not a ridiculous thing to 
alledge ſuch authorities? He ſays that an ancient Hi- 
ſtorian named Lyſander gives the ſame account of the 
leud life of Penelope, which Duris has given : and he 
BY adds that Tzetzes (35) ſays that Ulyſſes being not able 
(32) Ex Adulte- to bear the infamy of his houſe, returned to Circe, 
8 and was killed by his ſon Telemachus; and that Pau- 
matre Penelope. ſanias tells us that Ulyſſes divorced his wife becauſe of 
Dempſterus, in her adulteries, and retired to Sparta, and a litttle 
Paralipomenis ad while after to Mantinea where he died. Dempſterus 
Antiquitates Ro- ſcribes to the huſband, what Pauſanias ſays only of 
pe yet Ne, the wife (36). Laſtly, he ſays that the leudneſs of 
19, 11t, cap. it, | . | 
pag. m. 432, Penelope may be known by the preſents ſhe accepted, 

and by the marriage which ſhe contracted with the 
(33) The $4th murtherer of her huſband : beſides, to prevent her be- 
and 85th of the ing miſtaken in her choice, ſhe found out by a very 
good tryal who was the ſtouteſt of her gallants, Pro- 
baturque impudicitia ex eo, quod a procis munera ar- 
| ._ © ceperit, quod meretricii animi certiſſimum argumen- 
2 eee Odyſl. & mariti ſui Uhyſis in- 
la, wer, 174. * terfefori nupſit, ex quo connubio natus Italus. Jul. 
In the Amfier- Hygin. fab. capit. 127. Et ob id, ipſe Ulyſles 
_— = apud Sabinum poctam in reſponſoriis Epiſtolis: 
De. 172. 


Græcis genitus 
dicitur. Item, 
ibid. The paſ- 
ſage of Herodotus © 
"1s in the 14.5th 
chapter of the 
ſecond book, 


the 4th book. 


NA 6 


Tot juvenes inter, tot vina liquentia ſemper, 


£35) In Lyco- Hei mihi! quid credam ? pignore caſta manes ? 


phron. 
e ia F. Et procorum habito delectu, ut for- 
mark [1] * tiori, valentiorique poſſet concumbere, arcu tenta- 


* num (47). - - Her leudneſs is evidently proved by 

ibid. pag. 433. her accepting preſents from her lovers, which is a 

ure ſan of a leud diſpoſition, and by marrying the 
< murderer of her huſband Ulyſſes, from which marriage 
came Italus. Therefore Ulyſſes himſelf, in the Poet Sa- 
* binus, ſays, | | | 


| Amidſt fo many youths, whilſt thus you feaſt, 
What can I think? can'ſt thou continue chaſl ? 


And that fhe might have the luſtieſt and 

* ableſt of her galants to lie wvith, ſhe made a trial of 

© their ftrength with a bow. See Anion _— of 
TIS .- © the Priapeia, You may rely better upon Me- 
[{38) ring ziriac's 3 There are . authors (F þ), 
ſays he (38) who wvrite that Penelope diſhonoured 
herſelf in the abſence of Ulyſſes, and that ſhe became 
the mother of the god Pan: but thoſe authors are 
diwided into two opinions. Some ſay that Pan was 
the fon of Mercury and Penelope. This is the opinion of 
Herodotus, I. 2. Of Plutarch in the treatiſe of the Ora- 
(38) Meziriaz cles that ceaſed. Of the Scholiaſt upon Pinda 


as omitted to 
reckon among 
theſe authors, 
Cicero, /:6, rt, 
ch. lui, de Nat. 
Deor. RE M. 
CRI T.] 


upon Ovid's E- i the argument of the Pythics. Of Probus upon Virgil's © 


piſtles, pag. 117. fourth Eclogue. Of Lucian in the dialogue of Pan and 185 a ton, # TIT pA Viws KVdloTtwegio, &c. 


Mercuri: and of the Scholiaſt upon the ſeventh J 

(20) It ſhould be Theocritus : But the two laſt add, that Pan (39) 13 
Mercury, Penelope, having put on the form of a goat, when i 
that Pan was born with horns, and goat's feet: ©. 
Others ſay, that Penelope proſtituted herſelf to all her 
galants, and that the god Pan was born from their mixed 
feed. Thus Lycophron calls Penelope, Bagoapay oe pvaws 
| 5m . 149 @peroay, a Whore whoring n Tzetzes 
ee 5 jan s thereupon, Ab pis 6 Tu , Oc (40). Some 
l bel, — yet * — the Flute of Theocritus, 
mention the tawa opinions, ſaying that Pan, in the opinion of 


% 


l of 


(28). 


ſon of Mercury and Penelope (3 2), and that Mercury 


ceived with a ſcornful countenance, he produced his 4 Hava. 


| . . . Lands 
formerly you forced a woman of quality in Arcadia ? (42) Clandin 


out of his feveat. I do not know whether any authors 


bat ſingulos. Auctor incertus Priapeiorum carmi- 


family by their leudneſs, ſhould be beaten to death 


th 


LOPE. 


general opinion, that her lovers, being dif. 


city 


(47) J 


me, «was fon of Mercury and Penelope, and, in the obin: x 
ſome, fon of ry pe, and, opinion 4 4 t 5 461, 


of others, of Penelope and all her ſuitors (41). Obſerve ©, 20 of 
that Claudius du Verdier (42) is angry with Lycophron ; Barthius,  s. 
he cannot forgive him for having faid, that Penelope tium, 7:», ; 
proſtituted herſelf ; he refutes him by his own ſcho- . 334, 336. 
9 . . * FIR 
liaft, and by theſe words of Ovid; Quan {Peneliper) 
cum omnibus 
| procis rem ha- 
buiſſe (cripſeryys 
& inde natum : 
Panem, nomine 
a multis Patz. 
bus ducto. Scho. 
liaſtes Theecrid 
in Idyllium A, 
- 2 | Ie Ty Zug 1 
[G] Ven Mercury having put on the form of a goat, uU AI 
took her maidenhead by force. | You will find that ſtory vr IA. 
in Lucian with this notable circumſtance, that Mercury 775 1 Fav: 


had forgot he had plaid that trick to Penelope. Pan Weg 
went to make himſelf known to him, and being re- 05+ xiy4;ta; 


Penelope manſit, quamvis cuſtode careret, 
Inter tam multos intemerata procos. 


Penelope, without a guard, remain d 


Among ft ſo many ſparks, cbaſt and unſtain d. 


* 111 0 ˙ 1 * * Las de tes ** x% 9 * I y ks, c : 
PE Oy Oh Raven, Faw 6.2 7 REDS EEE Cars SLES a ̃ñ D, ²˙¹i1⁵⅝i — r Ae nt Ann ] , : 
enen, . y 4. at.'s. JIM e 9 * 
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proofs: Do you not remember, ſaid he to him, that 


* 
ä 


1 Verderius, Cen- Z 48) 
Why do you bite your fingers, and heſitate ſo long ? ſura in 1 a, . 


She was Penelope, Icarius's daughter. She told me pag. 45. 
that my horns and goat's feet proceed from your 
putting on the ſhape of that creature to lie with her. 
By Jupiter, anſwered Mercury, I remember that I did 
ſomething of that nature. Ny Aia wepr)mnt W h- 
gas r VoisTov. Per Jovem memini me tale quiddam 
facere (43). There is a very ſurprizing ſlip of memory. (43) Logan. 
The examples of divine forgetfulneſs, which have been ph... Dia. 
alledged by the defender of Voiture, are not fo ftrange 7m: :, pag. 
as this is. Coſtar ſays that Jupiter's memory failed him 176. 
ſometimes. I de not remember, ſays he (44), the name 
of the god, who had much ada to make him remember that (44) Collar, Dh A (49) 
wonderful expedient which he had formerly found out, to 5 2p. be N | nes 
reconcile two decrees of fate which manifeſtly contradifed = Coll 
one another: and, by the by, it vas then that he tool. ſo and 
much pains, that it made him ſweat, and cabbages ſpring 


ITY * 
e 
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ſay, that he forgot ſometimes his amorous exploits. 
They were ſo numerous, that his memory might have 
failed him; but I do not believe there are any 
examples of his forgetting things of this kind. Mer- 
cury might be alledged for it. Obſerve, by the by, 
that Coſtar took that ſtory from Rabelais: his adver- 
ſary upbraids him with it: I found that feveat very 
cold, ſays he to him (45), and Rabelais, from whom you- (45) Cine, Ar- 
hawve ſo ingenious a thought, was, perhaps, formerly looked ſwer to the De- 
upon as an excellent buſfoon, but naw the reading of his fence of Voi- 
works will make very few people laugh. _ _ tunes Prep 
[HA] They applied themſelves to her maids, and d- 
bauched them.] This we read in the Odyſſey, where we 4 
find alſo that Ulyſſes having put to death his wife's 3 


lovers, ordered that the maids who had diſhonoured his (50 


beri 
with ſwords ; but 'Telemachus being of opinion that Pag 
they deſerved a more ignominious death, cauſed them 


(51 
to be hanged.. 


Pag 
Oeveperar Cipeolw Ta vnned u, £100Ke manw! _ 
WVurdseZapgtnool, nal ixncnd don] Aperd\iThs 
* * 
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 MyTie: 0 erben, axed 74 wHs nga 1! iabos, 


bus longe acutis, donec omnium 
nferatis, & obliviſcantur Veneris, 


x 
a — 
K 
0 
Ib * 
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Ann ſubÞrocis habebant, dum clam miſcerentur (46). (46) Homer C. | (s 

"2 #12". dyſſ. lib. XXII, of 

2 - 3 . R 0 a . ver. 445. edi 
His vero 'Telemachus prudens incepit dicere, | * 
Abſit vero jam pura morte animam ut auferam ba 
Po! 


His, quz jam capiti opprobria offuderunt. 


M.,atrique meæ, apudque procos dormierunt, 8 
3 Sie 


er. O- 
XX 


city [1]. They who ſay that the reaſon why Homer praiſed her ſo much was, becauſe 
he was deſcended from her, do not reaſon very well [K!]. 


PENE 


OE 


You may fee in the re- 


mark where I treat of this, that Penelope out- lived Ulyſſes, and married again. I 
ſhall ſay ſomething in particular of the praiſes which Auſonius beſtowed upon her LI. 


(47) 16, b. ver. 
46 Is 


: 424. 


48) Id. ib. ver. 


Sic dixit : & funem navis nigram proram haben 
tis, c (47). \ 


Drive to yon court without the palace wall, 
And the revenging feword ſhall ſmite them all. 
So with the ſuitors let them mix in duſt, 

| Stretch'd in a long oblivion of their luſt. 


Then thus the prince ; to theſe ſhall we afford 
A fate fo pure, as by the martial fword ? 
To theſe, the nightly proſtitutes to ſhame, 
And baſe revilers of our houſe and name, &c. 
POP E. 


It is obſervable that of fifty maids there were but | 
twelve who proſtituted themſelves to their miſtreſs's 
lovers. | | | 


Tao Sodire macat avardtins iniCyoan, 
OUT e Tis at 7 dvThv TInvenoTaar. 


Harum duodecim omnes impudentiz ſi dederunt, 
Neque me honorantes, neque ipſam Penelopen (48). 


Of theſe, tauice fix purſue their wicked way, 
Nor me, nor chaſt Penelope, obey. Po E. 

J muſt not forget that, in the opinion of Ariſtotle, 
they who left off Philoſophy to apply themſelves to 
other ſciences, reſembled Penelope's lovers. That 
thought does not appear juſt to ſome others. © Cum Ari- 


| © ſtoteles N1m 10 Philoſophiam ſtudio complectebatur, 


(49) Lucius Joan- 
nes Scoppa, | 
Collectaneorum, 

lib, i, cap. æxxii, 


thoſe young men preferred not the maids to the 


© aſſerere non dubitabat eos qui reliquas artes conſecta- 
* rentur, hanc vero negligerent, eſſe Penelopes procis 
* ſimiles, qui ut Homerus, cum domina potiri nequi- 
< viſſent, ad ancillas divertebant (49). - - - 4s Ari. 
© flotle applied himſelf to Philoſophy x xESSIVEL x, 
* he ſaid, that thoſe who followed other ſtiences, and neg- 
 lefed this, were like Penelope's lovers, who, as Homer 
relates, becauſe they could not enjoy the miſtreſs, took up 
« evith the maids.” This is a lame compariſon ; for 


miſtreſs, as they who neglect Philoſophy to apply 
themſelves to ſome other ſtudies ; they courted the 


| maids only becauſe they could not prevail upon the 


miſtreſs. Plutarch ſays, that Bion made uſe of that 
compariſon. 'A5#i@s d xai Biwv Hxcy 6 e- 
©©», O71 dg oi puns nees Th Hure TAnG1d- 
&V A Jurduern, Tis Taury; epiyruvlo Jeg. 
are V ng. TH KA UL PLAOGOGIS, Uh SUIdjrevor Ku- 
Je, &v Tois dnnots aald nant Tos dds 
&Cliots, eauTys ua]agrent]evuor., Urbanum eſt etiam 


Bionis philoſophi dictum, qui aiebat, ficut Penelopes proci 


(50) Plut. de Li- 
beris educandis, 


fag. 7, C. 


(51) Lib. vi, 
pag. 247, 


quum non poſſent cum Penelopa concumbere, rem cum ejus 
ancillis habuifſent, ita qui philgſophiam nequeunt apprehen- 
dere, eos in aliis nullius pretii diſciplinis ſeſe conterere (50). 

[1] The mhabitants of Mantinea uſed to ſay that ſbe 


died in their city.) Pauſanias (51) atfords me the proof ' ſhould appear in it as an heroine, or at leaſt as an (56) Ibid. pag. 


which I want: I ſhall uſe the words of Meziriac. 


they are a faithful tranſlation of thoſe of Pauſanias, 


Pauſanias deſcribing one of the ways that went from the 
city of Mantinea to that of Orchomenus, fpeaks thus : 
On the right hand of the way there is to be ſeen a ſmall 
rifing ground, which the Arcadians will have to be the 


ſepulchre of Penelope : but what they ſay does not agree with 


(52) Meziriac, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
116, II7, N 


(53) Pag. 388, 
of the Dutch 
edition. 


(54) He ſhould 


have ſaid Ptoly- 
por the. 


what is written in the verſes called Theſprotides ; for it is 
ſaid there, that after the return of Ulyſſes from Troy, Pene- 
lope brought a ſon to Ulyſſes, who was called Ptobypor- 
thes 3 whereas the Mantinians affirm, that Ulyſſes haw- 
ing convicted Penelope of having drawn her galants into 
her houſe, turned her out, and that ſhe immediately retired 
to Sparta, and a little while after fbe went to Mantinea, 
where ſhe ended her life (5 2.) . 

It is affirmed, in the firſt tome of the Chevrægna (5 3), 
that Pauſanias ſays hat Luiſſes being returned Fon Troy, 
Penelope, aubo had been extreamly complaiſant to her lovers, 
Was brought to bed of a ſon called Polyporthe (54) ; that 
her huſband did ſhamefully divorce that leud woman, &c. 
It is plain that Pauſanias does not ſay ſo: of the two 
traditions mentioned by him, one whereof was adyan- 
tageous and the other diſadvantageous to the memory 
of that lady ; that which was advantageous, imported 
that Ulyſſes had that ſon by Penelope after his return 


beautiful Epicaſte, Neſtor's daughter. 


from Troy. But Mr Chevreau pretends that Pauſanias 
ſays that ſhe had him by her lovers, and that ſhe was 
divorced upon the account of that infamy. 
[X] They who ſay the reaſon why Homer praiſed her 
fo much, was becauſe he was deſcended from her, do not 
reaſon very well.) Meziriac having ſet down what has 
been ſaid by ſome authors concerning the leudneſs of 
this lady, raiſes an objection, which he anſwers 
thus (55) : I might be otjeted againſt thoſe authors, (5 5) Mexiriac, 
that it is not likely that Homer ſhould have propoſed her ubi ſupra, Page 
to us as an eminent example of chaſlity, and ſhould have 118. 
beftowed ſo many praiſes upon a leud woman, wha of all 
abomen in the avorld deſerved to be blamed: but that ob. 
jection may be very well anſevered two ways. Firſt, it 
may be ſaid that Homer,avho, as many believe, lived in the 
time of the Trojan war, grew very much in love with 


Penelope, and lived a long while in Ithaca upon her ac- 


count, as it is affirmed by Hermefianax in Aubenæus, lib. 13. 
cap. 8; and therefore it is no vonder, if he appears ſo 


fond of ſing ing the praiſes of Ulyſſes and Penelope. It may 
be anſwered in the ſecond place, that ſome are of opinion 
that Homer was deſcended from Ulyſſes, being the jon of 
Telemachus and Polycaſte, or Epicaſte, Neſtor's daughter. 
Thus ewe find in a little Greek book, intituled the Diſpute 
of Homer and Heſiod, that the emperor Adrian having 
aſked the propheteſs Pythia what country Homer was of, 


and who was his parents, he was anſwered : 

TAY VE pu ipial VEIN Kal aaTpida yales 
Aue cepnv >, e e Iaxnons . 
Tnaeuty D d aaThe, tai Negopin Erν,ð:1 

/ 7 | Fu . . , 
MiTne, 1 jv #T1KTE BegTeV aoAU Tug! uv pee. 
Thou defireft to know of me the unknown extraction, and 


native country of that divine finger : Ithaca is his coun- 
try, Telemachus is his father; he had for his mother, the 


Thoſe two anſwers are weak ; for if Homer had been 


a long time in Ithaca to court Penelope, he muſt be 
_ reckoned among thoſe lovers whom he {poke fo ill of; 


for unleſs he had joined with them, he muſt have 


made a very fad figure, and even expoſed himſelf to 


many dangerous affronts. "Thoſe young men would 
not have permitted that a private man ſhould have 
courted Penelope without concerting with them. I add, 
that they who are in love with a woman, will very 
ſeldom make her huſband the hero of their poem. Be- 
ſides, if Homer had known that Penelope had proſti- 
tuted herſelf to ſo many lovers, his love for her would 
have prompted him to defame her, far from being a 
reaſon to move him to beſtow ſo many praiſes upon 
her. Jealouſy, ſpite, and the ſhame of having loved 
a woman who diſhonoured herſelf, and would not 
diſtinguiſh him from a croud of baſe admirers, would 
have violently incited him to diſgrace her. Laſtly, 
I obſerve, that there is no need of having recourſe to 
any other reaſon but this. Ulyſſes was the hero of 
the poem; it was therefore neceſſary that his wife | 


honeſt woman. It would be a fault againſt the moſt 119. He guores 
eſſential rules not to ſuppreſs all the ſhameful actions Hyginus, cap. 

of the wife of one's hero. Meziriac adds, that **", _— 
Ulyſſes having been killed by Telegonus, Minerva adviſed ad ſai 7 
Telemachus, Penelope, and Telegonus, to carry his dead body 


it on the 16th 


to Circe, in the iſle of Aa, and to bury it there, and that boot of the Odyſſey, 


by the adwice of the ſame goddeſs, Telegonus married Penelope, The Colopho- 


and Telemachus Circe ; that of Telemachus and Circe nian who wrote 
r . the Returns, 
avas born Latinus, from whom the Latins avere jo called: 


; | fays, that Tele- 
but that Italus, who gave his name to Italy, was born of machus married 


Telegonus and Penelope (56). Thele are fine advices in- at laſt Circe, 
deed, and very worthy of Minerva: if Penelope had and that Tele- 
followed them, 1 ſhould be more inclined to believe £975 married 
thoſe who ſay, that ſhe was extreamly kind to her 2 
lovers, than thoſe who repreſent her ſo faithful to her (5) Intemerata 
huſband. It had been a fault to marry the involun- procis, & tor 
tary murderer of. her huſband ; but it had been worſe ſervata per an- 
ſill, if we believe Hyginus, for ſhe mult have married 71 Aix jo 
the ſon of Ulyſſes. eee 3 
[L] I ſhall fay ſomething of the praiſes which Auſonius cho. Auſonius, 
beflowed upon her (57). Here is a fragment of Balzac's Epigr. cxxxw, 
converſations (58), The kiſſes of Penelope were Pag. m. 83. 
© ſcarce known to her ſon Telemachus, becauſe her 


« ſon was not her huſband, for whom ſhe reſerved all (53) Palzae, En- 


* her kiſſes, The marquis of Montauzier was pleaſed ED 
| with | 


* 


E uftathius relates 


- 
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59) Obſerve 

ere the ſame 
policy of Balzac, 
which I have 
ſpoken of in a- 
nother place, 
citation (45) of 
the article GON- 
TAULT 


(CrnanrLes 


DE): he will 
not name Auſo- 
nius, that one 
may have a 
greater idea vf 
his learning. 


(a) A village of 


the Campine, 


ſituated beyond a 
little river which 
runs by Boiſle- 
due, and is cal- 


led the Deeſe. 


(5) Sub fin. lib. 
xxvili. | 


(1) Teiſſier, Ad- 


ditions to the E- 
logies taken from 


_ 


þ F | | | | | Re ; 
\ 0 i ö ; J 25 FY 
» * . * N CEN * 7 wy i% 74 E * 5 * * N þ 1 
4 J ; * 4 2 N * q 5 4 F " by, * 
- i 1 i be i R : « 


with thoſe words : I thought they would pleaſe him. * a ſhort commentary, and I have a mind to do fo 
But you tell me, that he wants to know from whom * ſince you invite me to ſpeak.” That commentary 


6 
} . I have them, and that he is reſolved to know it from contains theſe words, Mary de Meditis, whom ave knows 
c 


me, without your meddling with it. . . . . Thoſe 

words, which pleaſe a man, whoſe pleaſures are 
all honeſt, are the tranſlation, or rather the para- 
* phraſe of this verſe, which a Latin Poet (59) imi- 
* tated from a Greek Poet: 


to have been as chaſt, as the Poets.make Penelope to be, 
was alſo like Penelope in this. Could you believe, that 
during the four years of her regency, fhe never kiſſed not (5 
much as once the king her ſon ? I aua, told ſo by an «ld 
courtier of that time, who took the liberty to tell her, that 
thoſe outward marks of * were neceſſary to get the 
love of others, efpecially of children, becauſe they are 
commonly leſs moved with effetts than avith appear- 
ances (60). | | 


Oſcula vix ipſi cognita Telemachs. 


© I might add to the ſhort paraphraſe I made up:n it, 


 PERAXYLUS. This is the name which Arnoldus Arlenius took, to expreſs, in 
Greek, his native country (a). He was a very ſtudious man, and a great Grecian, 
and he took incredible pains to find out old manuſcripts. Thuanus (b) ſpeaks of him 
under the year 1561, and declares, that tho* he has not been able to diſcover the 
the place and the day of his death, he thinks it happened at that time. He obſerves, 
that this learned man had conſecrated his labours to the public good, and that poſte- 
rity would be always beholden to him for his Greek edition of Joſephus, which he 


printed from the excellent manuſcript of Don Diego de Mendoza ambaſlador of Charles 


the Vth, at Venice. He adds, that the books againſt Appton were not to be ſeen any 
where elſe, and that Arlenius having left Don Diego, when that lord ſet out from 
Venice, retired to Baſil, and exerciſed his talents there for ſome years, and made a good 
uſe of Henry Stephens's aſſiſtance, | 
The French tranſlator of Thuanus has tranſlated this paſſage careleſsly [B]. I have ar 
laſt found out that the books of that author which Geſner gave hopes would be publiſhed 
have been miſtaken for books actually printed [C]. I wonder, that Swertius and Va- 
lerius Andreas knew nothing of Peraxylus. He was better known in Italy than in the 
Low. Countries. See how Corradus praiſes him DJ]. | 
For your better underſtanding how great his application was in the ſearch of manu— 
fcripts, and in promoting learning, I ſhall relate what he did concerning Plato [ZE]. 
ts ng eg, 1 I might 


C4] What Mr Teifſer fays of him (1).] He obſerves, 
quoting Gyraldus (2), that Arlenius compoſed wery fine 


piodorus upon Ariſtotle's Meteors (5), and ſome ſer- 
Greek and Latin epigrams, and that he would have ex- 


mons and treatiſes of Chryſoſtom, 'Theodoret, c. 


We ſhall ſce what Mr Teiſſier ſays of him [A]. 


Hiſtory of Dion Cocceius, the commentaries of Olym- 


(60) Balzac, . 
pray . 374 


(5) Read ad A-. 
riſtotelis Meteo- 


1 


Thuanus, Tom. 


„ "0h; celled in Poetry, had he not applied himſelf to more ſerious When I go as far as Geſner, I find that thoſe tranſla- 4, 8 oh LL 

fludies. He adds, without quoting any body for it, tions were only hoped for. Expectamus, /ays he (6), mentaria. AY 
(2) De Pott. ſui that the printed works of Arlenius are the following © ab Arlenio noſtro, ſi Deus vitam extenderit, quoſ- „ 
temporis, /ib, g. tranſlations : Dionis Coccæi Romanæ Hiſftorie libri duo- dam ex Plutarcho, &c. - - - We expect from Arlenius, (6) Bibl. ful, g, 


decim. Ohmpiodori Philoſophi Platonici & Peripatetici, 
Commentarii ad Ariſtotelis Commentaria. Sermones qui- 
dam ex Plutarcho de moribus d nemine antebac ver ſi. 
Plurimæ Orationes Chryſofltomi, Theodoreti, & aliorum 
S. S. Patrum antea non viſe. Lycophronis Alexandram 


froe Caſſandram, & Iſaaci Tzetzis in eam Commentaria 


edidit & recognovit, —_ | | 
[B] The French tranſlator of Thuanus has tranſlated 


this paſſage careleſsly.] He has rendered Arnoldus Arle- 


(3) The Franc- 
fort edition 1625, 
ſays Artenius, 


nius (3) by Arnaud de Lens. He ſays, that Arnaud 
was called Praxylus, which was a name he gave him- 
ſelf, and that the manuſcript he made uſe of for the 


© if GOD preſerves his life, fome treatiſes from Plu- 


© tarch, c.“ They who abridged Geſner, indeed ſay 


that Arlenius tranſlated thoſe books; but they do not 


ſay that thoſe tranſlations were publiſhed, They only 


tell us that he cauſed Lycophron with the commenta- 


ries of 'T'zetzes to be printed at Baſil in the year 1545, 
and then Joſephus in the ſame city (7), with a pre- 
face, but without a tranſlation. : 8 

[] See how Corradus praiſes him.] He ſpeaks of 
him thus (3) : Ita quidem (poftulabantur interpreta- 
« tiones epiſtolarum Ciceronis ut Arnoldus Arlenius ho- 
mo eruditiſſimus ex Germania ad me Regium uſque 


Verſe. 


(7) Geiner {:53 
that ſoſephus 
was printed in 


1544. 


(8) In Quæſſua, 
pag. 100, Lug 


edition of Joſephus, did belong to Diego Auſtado Men- * venerit, & me ſuo, Joannis Opporini, Joannis Stra- Bat. 1667, (1) R 
doſſe. I. Why does he pretend that Arlenius and de thii, Magni Gruber, aliorumque doctiſſimorum ho- 155 
Lens are the ſame name? II. Why does he ſuppreſsminum nomine fit hortatus, eas ut primo quoque he 

the reaſon of the name Peraxylus, which Thuanus had tempore foras d:rem. - - So that (ſpeaking of the | 

alledged ? Trans Dieſam amnem qui Silvam ſeu Boſcum- notes on Cicero's Epiltles) Arnoldus Arlenius à wery 3 (2) It 

Ducis alluit vico ignobili natus, indeque nomine ingenioſo learned man came to me out of Germany, as far as Reg- 218. 

ab ipſo effefto Peraxylus nuncufatus. III. Why does * gio, and intreated me in the name of himſelf, of Fobn 

he change Peraxylus into Praxylus? IV. Who does Opporinus, Fohn Strathius, Magnus Gruberus, and 

he mean by his Diego Auſtado ? Why did he not ſay * other learned men, to publiſh them as foon as poſſible." 

Hurtado? 1 declare that I have nothing to ſay to [E] I fall relate what he did concerning Plato.) Tt 

him as to ſuch things as may depend upon the care- has been ſeen elſewhere (9), that Simon Grynæus took (9) In the re- 

lefſneſs of the correctors of the Preſs, and that I have great pains to give a better edition of the works of mark [5] 

not ſeen his verſion any where elſe but in Mr Teiſſier's this Philoſopher. This edition is that of Baſil apud 3 : 

book. | Joannem Valderum 1534. Peraxylus compared it e ). 3 

f [C] The books of that author which Geſner gave hopes from the beginning to the end with ſeveral manu- (3) ; 

ould be publiſhed have been miſtaken for books attually ſcripts, and by that means corrected above a thouſand Joon 
printed.) J have conſulted Father Labbe, Dr Cave, conſiderable faults in it, either in omiſſions, tranſpoſi- mult 
and Mr Du Pin, in ſuch places where they give us a tions, alterations, or ſuperfluities of words. His la- nant 

lift of the works of St Chryſoſtom; they mention bour was made uſe of in the edition of the works of r 
many tranſlators, but never Arnoldus Arlenius. I Plato, which was printed at Baſil apud Henricum Petri 8 

have not found him neither in the authors, who treat in the year 15 56 in folio by the care of Marcus Hop- Bid, 


of ſeveral editions and tranſlations of Dion. Where- 
by I was almoſt convinced that Arlenius had never 
printed the tranſlations mentioned by Mr Teiſſier. I 
enquired into the cauſe of this miſtake, and found 
that it ought to be imputed altogether to the abbrevi- 


. 


perus, Who did not omit to give great praiſes to-Pe- 
raxylus. Vir ille, /ays he (10), virtutibus & præ- 
«© ſtanti doctrina clarus, Ax NoLDuS ARrLENLUs, ad 
© eruendos, vindicandos, & reſtaurandos bonos autores 
«* diis ita volentibus, quaſi natus, nactus ------ in Italia 


(4) Epit. Bibl. Ators of Geſner. They ſay politively (4) that Arle- ©* quzdam manuſcripta Platonis exemplaria, conferre 

*” Geſa. pag. n. nius tranſlated ſome moral treatiſes from Plutarch's cum iis Vualderianum (cui & Aldinum reſpondebat) 
£36 $0, Greek, which had never been rendered into Latin; * czpit. - - - - That great man, ArnoLpus ARLE- 
f that he tranſlated alſo twenty-two books of the Roman ius, famous for his virtues and excellent learning, 

ws ; | a and 


ro) Marcus 
3 ear Epiſte 
Dedicat. Opet 
Platonis. 


{1) Rod. de Ar- 
Tiaga, Diſput. II, 


gent Gomeſium, 
multo aliter opi- 
nantem de enti- 


thores cenſeant. 
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I might have juſtly blamed (c) the abbreviators of Geſner, for not mentioning his edition 


of Polybius [F]. 


and deflined, as it were by providence, to bring to light, 
© recover, and reflore, good authors, finding . . in Ntaly 
« ſome manuſeript copies of Plato, undertook to compare 
« qvith them the copy of Valderus, to which' that of Aldus 
« anſwered” Having inſtanced in ſome faults that 
had been corrected, he adds that he does not do it 
with a deſign to leſſen the glory of thoſe who had gi- 
ven the former editions; but only to ſhew the better 
the advantages of the new edition, and the merit of 
Peraxylus, * Et ut magnum hoc ArxLeni noftri ſtu- 
« dium, cura & diligentia innoteſcat, collaudeturque, 
quam bonis promovendis literis, inque lucem produ- 
cendis abditis & reconditis authoribus, jam ab annis 
aliquot multis indeſinenter impendit, nullis vel ſump- 
« tibus vel laboribus parcens: pro quo ſane viri hujus 
indefatigabili ſtudio tota literatorum cohors maximas 
merito gratias agere, & vitam ei longævam ab om- 
nis boni largitore Deo precari debet - - And to 
© hhew and commend the great pains, care, and diligence, 
„ ARLENIUS, which he has continually beſtowed for 
* many years, without ſparing either coft or labour, in 
© promoting good literature, and bringing to light authors 
* that had lain in obſcurity: for which indefatigable in- 
« duftry the whole body of learned men ought in juſtice to 
give him the greateſt thanks, and to pray GOD, the 
© author of all good, to grant him a long life” At laſt 
| he ſpeaks of the manuſcripts which Peraxylus had 
found out, and which might ſerve to give a very fine 
edition of the ancient commentators on Plato: Idem 
ille noſter Ax LENIUs, pro ardenti ſuo ſtudio & a- 
more quo erga bonas literas, earundemque cultores 


quaſi flagrat, præter ingentem aliorum plane novo- 
rum librorum ſarcinam, etiam aliquot Græcorum 
commentariorum in noſtrum hunc philoſophum to- 


* a = N oO 


eſt, eademque ſocero meo Henrico Petri tradidit. - - - 
The ſame ARLENIUs, out of his ardent Iove and af 
faction, wherewith be, as it were, burns towards 
* karning, and livers of it, befides a vaſt number of other 
* books entirely new, has obtained, by ſearching the beſt 
libraries in Italy, ſome volumes of Greek commentaries 
upon this Philoſopher, and has delivered them to my 
* father-intlaww Henric Petri. | 

[F] His. edition of Polybius.] It is that of Baſil by 
John Hervagius 1549 in folio. It is much better 
than the former one, which was printed at Haguenau 
in the year 1530 by John Secerius, by the care of 
Vincentius Opſopæus. This contained nothing but 


A 


the five firſt books of Polybius with the Latin verſion 


of Nicholas Perrotus (11). 'That of Peraxylus con- 
tains alſo the ſixth book almoſt entire, and the abridg- 
ment (12) of the twelve following books, taken from 
the library of Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, who 
had cauſed it to be brought from Corfu, and from the 
library of Janus Moſchus (13). Beſides, it is more 
correct: for Peraxylus compared the Greek text of the 
edition of Haguenau with ſome manuſcripts, and cor- 
reed and ſupplied ſeveral paſſages. Hervagius print- 
ed the Greek by itſelf, and then the Latin verſion of 


Perrotus, reviſed by Muſculus, and the Latin tranſla- 


tion of the abridgment of the twelve 


following books, 
done by the ſame Muſculus. 8 


PEREIRA (Gomzs1vs), a Spaniſh Phyſician, lived in the XVIth century. 
He was of a contradicting temper; for he affected to oppoſe the doctrines that were beſt 
eſtabliſned, and to maintain paradoxes. The liberty of philoſophizing was a great 


charm to him; he made uſe of it to a 


monſters he undertook to deſtroy [A]. 


great degree, and even to excels. 
teria prima which was ſo much talked of by 


the followers of Ariſtotle, was one of the 


What he ſubſtituted in the room of that matter 


mos, nobiliores Italiæ bibliothecas ſcrutando nactus 
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(c) In the re- 
mark [C]. 


(11) It was hot 
oyer-againſt the 
text, but by it · 
ſelf at the end of 
the book. 


(12) They are 
rather extracts 
than an abridg- 


ment. 


(13) Ste the E- 
piſtle /Dedicatory 
of Arnoldus Pe- 
raxylus Arlenits, 


(fo he places his QF 


names there) to 
Diego Hurtado 
de Mendoza, 
before his edi- _ 


tion of Poli bius. 


The Ma- 


was not better than what he rejected (a). He uſed Galen very ill about his doctrine of (a) See the re.. 
Fevers. But what was more ſurprizing in his paradoxes was, his maintaining, that beaſts r [4]- 
are meer machines, and rejecting the ſenſitive ſoul which is aſcribed to them. All 


thoſe things may be ſeen in his book intituled Antoniana Margarita [B]. 


[4] The Materia prima . . . . was one of the monſters 
he undertook to deſtroy.] Arriaga, one of the moſt ſubtile 
ſchool-men of the X VIIth century, acquaints us with 
what was objected to our Pereira on that ſubject, and 
ſhews the weakneſs of ſome of thoſe objections. 
© Recentiores nonnulli referunt quendam Gomeſium 
* Pereiram in ſua Antoniana Margarita, negantem om- 
nino materiam primam : contra quem plura conge- 
runt argumenta, quz oportet examinare, ne rem cer- 
tam incertis ſuadeamus rationibus (1). .. . . Hzc ar- 
* gumenta non urgent Gomeſium (2) ? - Some moderns 
* ſay, that Gomeſius Pereira in his Antoniana Margarita 
' © utterly denies the Materia prima: And many arguments 
are brought againſt him, which ought to bs well exa- 
© mined, {i 
« ſons. . . . . Theſe arguments do not embarraſs Gomeſius 
« much.” They objected to him amongſt other things, 
That if his doctrine was true, it would not be law- 
ful to venerate the bones or relics ef ſaints ; for after 
their death, there would remain no matter that had 
belonged to them. This is one of the five objections 
which he might eaſily anſwer, if we believe Arriaga, 
who obſerves that the opinion of that Philoſopher was 
not well underſtood (3). He thinks himſelf therefore 
obliged to ſet it down faithfully, and then he oppoſes 
it with ſome other reaſons. Pereira, ſays he, was not 
ſuch a mad-man, as to aſſert that forms are not receiv- 
ed in a ſubject, and that man is only made up of a 
ſoul. He only faid, that the ſubje& to which ſouls 
and other ſubſtantial forms are united, is a compound 
of the four elements, and not a materia prima, a. firſt 
matter, and he aſeribed the ſame ſimplicity to the ele- 
ments, which is aſcribed to the firſt matter in the 
ſchool of Ariſtotle. Fatetur hit author libentiſimè, in 
homine (& idem eft de aliis mixtis) ultra formam ſub- 
ſtantialem dari aliguod ſubjectum recipiens illam formam : 
neque enim tam amens erat hie author, ut in homine & 
animantibus nihil aliud præter animam agnoſceret, & 
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ewe ground a certainty upon uncertain rea- 


tended 


poſt mortem illius nihil remanere doceret quod efſet ve- 
neratione dignum in Santis, & in quo manerent plura 


It is pre- 


accidentia, que prius fuerant in homine vivo, putaret- 


que cadavera nibil efſe reale 7 apparens & deludens 


ſenſus noſtros, vel ſaltem nibil illorum antea fuiſſe, quo 
fatisfacit fere omnibus argumentis in oppofitum. Verum 
in hoc recedit hic author d vera & recepta ſententia, 
quod illud commune ſubjectum non dicit efſe materiam pri- 


mam ſed ex quatuor elementis unitis, & inter ſe permix- 


tis putat coaleſcere. Elementa autem ipſa omnino ad- 


ftruit fimplicia, ſicut nos materiam primam vel formam 


ſubftantialem dicimus efſentialiter fimplicem (4). 


Arriaga 
was of opinion that the third objection againſt Pereira 
was ſomewhat ſtrong ; for it proved that one of the 
elements produced from another, was a thing natu- 
rally made out of nothing. Pereira did not much 
trouble himſelf about it : he maintained that ſome crea- 
tures have a power to create, and Arriaga approves his 
opinion (5). | BOSE —K——— 
B] His book intituled Antoniana Margarita.) That 
title alludes to his father's and mother's name. Don 
Nicolas Antonio ſpeaks of that book thus, © Antoni- 
ana Margarita, opus Phyſicis, Medicis ac Theologis 
utile & neceſſarium, Medinæ Campi 15 54. 25. 
* Francofurti deinde 1610. . Item novæ veteriſque 
Medicinæ experimentis & evidentibus rationibus com- 
by proven primam partem, five Antonianz Margaritz 
» 
lam Philoſophicam. Hæc ſcilicet pars de Febribus 
tractat, cujus febris efſentiam, cauſas & ſpecies ee 


ait) demonſtrat, Galenumque non dolo ſed ignoran- 
tia excæcatum potiſſimum fuis de hac re ſcriptis me- 
dicis poſteris impoſuiſſe evidenter docet (6) 
Antoniana Margarita is a book very uſeful and nece/- 
« ſary for Philoſophers, Phyſicians, and Divines, 


K a K «a «a „ 


© printed at Medina del Campo in 1554 fol. and af- 
terwards at Francfort in 1610. . . . . Alſo, the firſt 
0 | part 


C. 


6Y 


(4) Ibid, 


* 

) Reſpondet 
Wee falſum 
eſſe nullam crea- 
turam poſſe crea- 
re, nec facile 
hanc ſolutionem 
redargues ut in- 


fra patebit, 15s 


ecundam, quæ quidem Medica eft poſt priorem il- 


uſque in hæc tempora ignota dilucide (uti Author ipſe 


(6) Nicol. Anto- 


it was Scriptor. Hiſpans 


Tom. i, pag. 
414. 
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(7) Adverſus 
Hanc ſcripſit A- 
nony mus Hiſpa- 
num opuſculum 
ita nuncupatum, 
Endecalogs contra 
Antoniana Mar- 
garita, Medinæ 

Campi 1556, 
$8yo. Ibid. 


(8) Lindenius re- 
novatus, pag. 
328. 


| (9) Metymne 


(10) Konig. Bibl. 
Vetus & Nova, 
Hag. 619. 


(11) That is to 
ſay, that beaſts 
have no feeling. 


K „ 


maintain the contrary (11). 
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PERFIRA. 


tended by ſome, that Carteſius took from him his paradox concerning the ſouls of beaſts; 


and that Pereira was not the inventer of it. 


We ſhall ſee what is to be found about 


it in the News from the Republic of Letters [C J. And I ſhall obſerve, that the 


© part of modern and ancient medicine proved by eæpe- 
* riments and clear reaſon, or the ſecond part of Anto- 
* niana Margarita, which indeed is medicinal as the 
* firſt is philoſophical, For this part treats of Fevers, 
the nature, cauſes, and kinds of which, he clearly 
proves (as the author himſelf ſays) to have been hi- 
* therto unknown, and evidently ſhews that Galen im- 
« poſed on poſterity in his writings on this ſubject, not 
* through malice but ignorance.” An anonymous author 
wrote a Spaniſh book againſt him in the year 1556 
(7). Antoniana Margarita is grown very ſcarce. It 
was in Mr Briot's library, which was ſold at Paris in 
the year 1679. Mr Faure bought it, he had it for 
two Louis d'ors, he ſhewed it me, and told me, that 
he did not think he ſhould have had it ſo cheap. I 
think that book and the whole library of Mr Faure 1s 
now in the library of the archbiſhop of Rheims. 

T find in the Bibliotheque of the writers that have 


been Phyſicians (8), that Pereira's name was Georgius 


Gomez, and that his Antoniana Margarita, i» gua 
omnium pene morborum diſcurſus proponuntur, - = - in 
ewhich almoſt all diſeaſes are treated of, was printed at 
Medina (9) by Antony Graſbeet in the year 1554 and 
1587, and that he publiſhed in the ſame city in 1558, 
another book in folio, intituled, Nowa weragque Medi- 
cina Chriſtiana ratione comprobata. Konig has com- 
mitted ſeveral groſs miſtakes, ſpeaking of that author. 
« Bruta, /ays he (10), ſenſu prædita eſſe opere operoſo 
& zo annis elaborato, cui titulus Antoniana Marga- 
rita, oſtendere conatus eſt. - - He endeavoured to 
© ſhew in a work, intituled, Antoniana Margarita, 
that coft him a great deal of labour, and which be 
« ewas 30 years in compofing, that beaſts have no ſenſitive 
* fouls.” Every body will not be ſenſible that the 
particle aon was omitted after the word prædita; and 
they, who do not perceive it, will think it is a riddle, 
or laugh at it. They will look upon Pereira as 
the greateſt fool that ever was, for having ſpent thirty 


years to prove that beaſts have ſenſitive ſouls. On the 


other ſide, they who are ſenſible of that omiſſion, will 


be apt to believe, that this Spaniſh Phyſician had no 
other deſign than to prove that beaſts have no feel- 
ing; whereas it is but a very ſmall part of his book. 
Konig goes on, and ſays, © Ex eo omnia Carteſium 


hauſiſie quæ de brutorum anima commentatus eft, 
Olaus Borrichius in Epiſtola quadam a. - Olaus 
« . Borrichius, in a certain epiftle, affirms, that Des Cartes 
© had from thence all that he wrote concerning the ſouls 
« of brutes. This is falſe again. We ſhall ſee by and 


by that Des Cartes was of that opinion, before he heard 


of Pereira. It is certain at leaſt that the book of 
that Spaniard could only make him believe in general 
that beaſts have no feeling. Every thing beſides is 
particular to the French Philoſopher, and neither a- 


riſes from the hypotheſis, nor from the explanations 


of Pereira. Nicolas Antonio ſays nothing of the an- 
{wer to the objections of Palacios publiſhed by Pereira 


in the year 1555. | 


[C] What is to 


a wager that no man would ever be ſo mad as to 
Yet there was one in 


the laſt century, who ventured to broach that para- 


dox in a country where no body would have ſuſ- 
pected that ſuch a new doctrine ſhould take its 
birth. The reader will know what I mean, if I 


only add, that it was a Spaniſh Phyſician who pub- 


liſhed that doctrine at Medina del Campo in the year 
1554, in a book about which he had been thirty 
years, and which he intituled Antoniana Margarita, 


Who would have thought that Spain, where the 
freedom of the mind is leſs tolerated than that of the 
body in Turkey, would produce ſo raſh a Philoſo- 
pher, as to maintain that beaſts have no feeling? 
It is ſo extraordinary a thing that it does very well 
deſerve to be mentioned in this place ; and we ought 
not to ſuppreſs the name of this fine gentleman, 
who is the firſt author, that we know, of that un- 
© heard of paradox. His name was Gomeſius Pereira, 
he lived in the laſt century, and not in the twelfth, 


as the abbot de Gerard, Doctor of Divinity, ſays 


be found about it in the News from 


6 
med and boiled within him, being put into a heat by 
the Republic of Letters.) Any body would have laid 


epocha 


in his conferences concerning the Philoſophy of Cour- 
tiers. Gomeſius Pereira was vigorouſly attacked by 
a divine of Salamanca, whoſe name was Michael de 
Palacios, and anſwered him as vigorouſly, ſticking 
to his opinion, that beaſts are meer machines. But 
he had no followers, his doctrine died with him. 
No body did him the honour to dread him, fo that 
he was not better known in our age than if he had 
never lived; and it is very likely that Carteſius, who 
read not much, had never heard of him. Vet 
{ome pretend that he took from that Spaniſh Philo- 
ſopher his opinion concerning beaſts; for by ſaying 
ſo, they think to deprive him of the glory of in- 
vention, and this is ſtill ſo much gained over him 
(12) Some time after the author of thoſe News 
publiſhed an abſtra of a letter which he had receiv- 
ed from Paris; it contained amongſt other things, the 
following words, What you ſay, pag. 23, is not true, 
that Mr Des Cartes's opinion about the fouls of beaſts is 
a new one; for there has been formerly ſome diſputes 
about it, as it appears from this paſſage of St Auguſtin, 
de quantitate animz chap. 30. Quod autem tibi vi- 
© ſum eſt non eſſe animam in corpore viventis animan- 
tis, quamquam videatur abſurdum, non tamen doc- 
tiſſimi homines quibus id placuit peEFUERUNT, ne- 
que nunc arbitror DEESSE (13). - - - As to your 
opinion that there is no foul in the body of a beaſt, tho 
it may ſeem abſurd, yet there have been ſome wery 
learned men, who avere of that opinion, and I believe 
* there are ſome now.” The author received another 
letter, wherein he was told that Des Cartes's opinion 
was much older than St Auguſtin, Mr du Rondel 
wrote that letter. An abſtract of it was inſerted in 
the News of October 1684. I am going to tranſcribe 
it, and, for the ſatisfaction of the readers, I ſhall ſhew 
in the margin in what books they may find the autho- 
rities cited (14). There has been ſome doubts. about 
the ſouls of beaſts, not only in St Auguſtin's time, 
but alſo in the time of the Cæſars, that is to ſay 
above three hundred years before that Father of the 
church. 'The Stoics ſpoke of nothing elſe, and 
went ſo far as to maintain in their ſchoeſs that there 
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is but a meer reſemblance between our actions and 
thoſe of beaſts, and that thefe is a nature altogether 
different in men and beaſts. I would not have you 
think that they ſaid ſo only of certain actions of 
which we have but little or no perception, ſuch as 
digeſtion, ſanguification, conception, 2 They un- 
derſtood it alſo of the moſt lively, violent, and ſen- 
ſible paſſions. They believed that a lion was not 


(12) News from 
the Republic of 
Letters, March 
1684, Art, il, 
p. 20, & ſeq. It 


is very likely that 


Furetiere took 
from hence what 
we read, pap, 
27, of the Fr. 
reteriana, edition 
of Bruſſelz. 
Read there An. 
toniana inſtead of 
Antonima. 


13) News from 
the Republic, 
Auguſt 1684, 
Art. i, pag. 


555, 556. 


— 


(74) Ibid, Odo- 


ber 1684, Art. 
xi, pag. 838, & 
ſeq 


angry, though he tore in pieces every body he met 


in the amphitheater. They ſaid that his blood fu- 
ſome objects diſagreeable to the nature of that ani- 
mal. Impetus habent ſeræ, rabiem, feritatem, incur- 
fum ; iram quidem non magis quam luxuriam (15). ---- 
Wild beaſts have violence, rage, fury, and will fall 
upon one : but they can no more be ſaid to be capable of 
anger than of luxury, Why ſo? Becauſe, Sir, it 
happened in Seneca's time that a lion ſaved the life 
of an unfortunate man, without pretending that he 
ſhould be obliged to him for it, and without de- 
ſigning to do a good thing, Quia nec voluit facere, 
nec behe faciendi animo fecit (16). Beſides, if beaits 
were capable of being angry, they would be alſo 
capable of forgiving. But becauſe clemency is an 
effect of reaſon, and beaſts are deprived of it, thoſe 
Stoics concluded that beafts are not ſuſceptible of 


anger, nor of any other paſſion. Jraſei non magis 


* ſciunt quam ignoſcere ; & quamvis rationi inimica ſit 
ira, nuſquam tamen naſcitur, niſi ubi rationi locus eſt. 


* Tota ferarum ut extra, ita intra, forma humane di/- 


« fimilis eft (17). - - Wey are no more capable of be- 
© ing angry than of forgiving : and tho" anger be contrary 
« to reaſon, yet it never exiſts, but where there is room 
for reaſon. The whole form of beaſts, within as well 
* as without, is unlike the human form. But, Sir, a 
* Cynic ſaid all thoſe things above three hundred years 
© before the Stoics of Rome. He believed and taught 
* in expreſs words, that beaſts had neither fecling nor 
knowledge. It is pity that Pereira knew nothing of 
© all this ; he would not have failed to make yy it 
” | aink 


(15) Seneca, (4 
7, de Ira, cap. 
ul, 


(16) Thid. de Be · 
nef. lib. 1, caps 


X1X, 


Ibid. de l- 


(17) 1 


iti. 
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(18) P. 
Placit. 
lib. v, 


page 


10) b 
the R 
Lette! 
-263z, 


(20) 
Rond 
moir 
did m 
your | 
in M 
1 ha; 
citatic 
marg 


(21) 
bius, 
nun 
i, ci 


(29 
X17 


55 


ne! 


2, ll. 


cap. 


de Be 


11, caß. 


d. de l 
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(18) Plut. de 


placit. 


lib. v, cap. &&, 


Philoſ. 


page n. 909 


10) News from 
the Republic of 
Letters, April 
1085, pag -: 435+ 


(20) Mr du 


Rondel in a Me- 
moir which he 
did me the fa- 
your to ſend me 
in March 1696. 
1 have added the 
citations in the 


margin, 


(21) See Macro- 
bius, in Som- 
mum Scipion, lib. 


i, cap, x11, 


. (23) Virgil. . 


neid. lib. VI, 
ver. 7 3 I, 


againſt thoſe who accuſed him of publiſhing a ſtrange 
novelty, and would have laughed at the notable 
learning of his adverſaries. Here are the words of 
that Cynic: Jia Ns 78, he ſpeaks of beaſts, 74 
EV TUKVETHTL, T& d TAgWAS Y Tis d-: la? 
117% ravocio $41, AT dig Faves $21 (18), that 
they can have neither knowledge nor feeling, be- 
cauſe of the groſſneſs of their conſtitution, and of 
their great quantity of moiſture. I do not ſay that 
I approve this reaſoning of Diogenes.“ The recan- 


tation of the firſt abſtract is to be found in the News 
of April 1685. Read what follows, He who informed 
us that St Auguſtin ſays, that ſome maintained in his 
time that beaſts have no fouls, has lately acquainted us 
that having conſulted the 3oth chapter of the book de 
quantitate anime, where he had been told that this aas 
contained, he found nothing in it that has any relation to 


the opinion of Gomeſius Pereira. 


So that my remark is 


true fill in that reſpect, viz. that no body before Go- 
meſius Pereira taught that beaſts are meer machines. 
It remains only to enquire, whether the paſſages quoted by 
Mr du Rondel in the News October prove what he pre- 
tends (19). Theſe laſt words put Mr du Rondel upon 
collecting ſeveral proofs. He deſigned to impart them 
to me, but he loſt them, except what follows. 
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(zo) It is certain that Diogenes could not believe 
that beaſts have fouls, by reaſon of his phyſical 


principles, and the end of his morals. He taught 


that there are ſome Beings and ſome half-Beings. 
The firſt are what they are by their own eſſence, 
and the ſecond exiſt with the firſt only by participa- 
tion, or imitation, as the Cynics ſpeak. The ſecond 
are of two ſorts. Some imitate the ſpirit, and affect 
2 circular motion, and ſome imitate the ſoul, and 
move in a ftraight line: 74 per Nev wiueiTal, ca 


/ v \ \ \ ? 7 5 / 
KUKAG KIVEIT al Th qe duyiv e eIeias. You 
may eaſily gueſs by that circular motion, that he 


underſtood the heavenly orbs. But he meant eſpe- 
cially the Lactean circle, to which the Cynics, as 
well as ſome other Philoſophers, aſſigned the origin 
of paſſions, 4o' £ 78 TaFnrv ter Fas Coun. 
But if we conſider how the antients deſcribed the 
deſcent of ſouls through thoſe circles, it is impoſſible 
that beaſts ſhould have any true paſſions. For go- 
ing through the ſphere of Jupiter a ſoul puts on 
ambition, careleſſneſs in that of Saturn, pride in 


that of Mars, covetouſneſs in that of Mercury, &c 


(21). . . . So that ſeeing the like paſſions are not 


_ obſerved in beaſts, at leaſt in the ſame manner as 


they are obſerved in man, it follows that they have 
not ſouls, which are the common ſeat of paſſions, or 
that their paſſions are only counterfeit, or ſomething 


like thoſe of men, by a fortuitous imitation. And 


therefore the Cynics placed beaſts amongſt the bodies 
which move in a ſtraight line, that is to ſay, amongſt 


heavy bodies which have a tendency towards the 
Indeed the nature of beaſts is always the. 


earth. 
ſame, and keeps always it's ordinary determination. 
There is no difference nor variety in their occupa- 
tions. They are all condemned to the ſame rule, 
and their capacity does not reach much farther than 
to look for ſhelter and food ; and therefore it has 


been ſaid of them, that they have no inclinations but 


what are mean, dull, and baſe, and that nature had 
made them on purpoſe to ſtoop towards the earth. 
Prona ſunt, & ex ipſa quoque ſuſpiciendi difficultate 
a ſuperis receſſerunt, nec ullam divinorum corporum 
ſimilitudinem aliqua ſui parte meruerunt, nihil ex 
mente ſortita ſunt, & ideo ratione caruerunt, duo 
quoque tantum adepta ſunt, ſentire vel creſcere, - - - 
they have only obtained two things, to feel and to 


| Hue; ſays Macrobius (22) with this reſtriction of 


irgil, Quantum non noxia corpora tardant Terre- 
nique hebetant artus, - - - 9s far as not controlled 
their terreſtrial bodies, nor clogged and damped 
their dull fleſh. Becauſe, as he goes on, in anima- 
libus hebeſcit uſus animz DENSITATE corporis - 
the edge of the ſoul is blunted in animals by the Hick- 
NESS of the body. Which ſeems to be tranſlated from 
Diogenes, who ſays, that beaſts can have no feeling 
nor knowledge, by reaſon of the THI CKNEss and great 
quantity of their 1 See Plutarch lib. 5. cap. 
20. It ſeems, I ſay, that Macrobius tranſlated it 
from Diogenes, and it is likely enough ſince he made 
uſe of the ſame word; but I do not know very well 
whether Virgil, with his noxia corpora (23), had in 
view what follows in. Diogenes, That beaſts are like 
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mad-men deprived of reaſon, Sransio0t Tors we Tus 
Vool, TapeTTaNnoTO» ' Ts HY Heeg. For the 
word noxia n damage an loſs, yet wepnoor 
ſeems to ſignify ſomething more: and therefore 4 
Cynic commentator, to make us apprehend it, ex- 
plains it, by the image of men poſſeſſed with devils. 


He ſays, 'That when human ſouls go out of their. 


bodies, and look for another habitation, if they 
meet with no other ſubjects but ſuch wherein reaſon 
never dwelt, they follow and haraſs them, and ne- 
ver inform them as they do organized bodies de- 
ſigned for them, dg of $iAny ores ina; AA H- 
vis, - = = as Devils haunt us. But you will tell 
me, that theſe are Platonic thoughts, which do not 
very well agree with the Cynics opinion. I cannot 
help it. Salluft the Cynic ſays ſo: Beſides Diogenes 
was not ſo far from Platoniſm as it is commonly 
thought. One Tiberianus tells us in his So- 
crates, that Diogenes poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole 
philoſophical patrimony of Plato: Memores Platonis 
ſententiæ, cujus hæreditatem Diogenes Cynicus in- 
vadens, nihil ibi plus “ aureà lingua invenit - - 
Remembering the ſaying of Plato, whoſe patrimony Dio- 
genes the Cynic ſeized on, and found nothing more than 
a golden tongue. | 

But what I fay of Diogenes will better appear from 
the end of his morals. His opinion was; that if a 
man will live as he ought to do, he muſt be inſenſi- 
ble; and tho' this ſeems a ftrange and even impoſſi- 
ble thing, yet that Philoſopher muſt needs have 


* It is the Art. 
of Living well. 
That paſſage of 
Tiberianus is 
quoted upon the 
account of Vir- 
gil's Golden 
Bough. 


attained to that Philoſophical ſtate of life, for the 


Ancients are too poſitive about it to be deceived in it. 
I do not know whether, in order to it, he made uſe 
of Chiron's precepts mentioned by Maximus Tyri- 
us. I do not know neither, whether he followed 
the rules of Antiſthenes, who is the author the Apas 
thia : but as he was an angel of Fupiter, ſent to men, 
to teach them what is good and what is evil, as E- 
pictetus ſays, I am apt to believe that he was direct- 
ed by his own thoughts and inclinations. As he uſed 
to ſay, that reaſon muſt be oppoſed to paſſion, courage 
to fortune, and nature to cuſtom, he reſolved at laſt 
to follow the deſign of nature, and fancied that who- 
ever will be a true ſon of that good mother, ought to 
be like beaſts, who are a genuine and true image there- 


of in the places of their birth. Diogenes embraced there- 


fore that opinion, and put it in practice by poverty, 
faſting, andaſcetics, which he had the honourto invent. 
It is ſaid that Alexander the Great, being ready to un- 


dertake the conqueſt of India, and being ſure of his 


deſtiny, had ſo much courage as to wiſh to be Dio- 


genes. He envied the ſecurity of that Philoſopher, 
and a Cynical life ſeemed to him to exceed nature. 
Diſputare cum Socrate licet, dubitare cum Carneade; 


cum Epicuro quieſcere, hominis naturam cum Stoi- 
cis vincere, cum CyNicis EXCEDERE (24). - - - - 
One may diſpute with Socrates, doubt with Carneades, 
be undiſturbed awith Epicurus, overcome nature with the 
Stoics, and EXCEED IT WITH THE CyNics. Indeed 
ſuch an inſenſibility isa very ſtrange ſtate, and whoever 


attained to it, paid always very dear for it : © Iſtuc 


nihil dolere, non fine magna mercede contingit, 
immanitatis in animo, ſtuporis in corpore (25). - - - 
That unconcernedneſs is not purchaſed but at the great 
price of inſenfibility of heart, and ſtupidity of body. 
But it is a very convenient ſtate for the miſeries of 
this life. Every Heathen had been glad if what 
has been ſaid of certain nations not unknown to you, 
ſhould have been ſaid of them. ViQui herba, veſti- 
tui pelles, cubile humus. Id beatius arbitrantur; 
quam ingemere agris, illaborare domibus, ſuas alie- 
naſque fortunas ſpe metuque verſare. Securi adver- 
ſus homines, ſecuri adverſus Deos, rem difficilli- 
mam aſſecuti ſunt, ut illis ne voto quidem opus ſit. 
- - - - Herbs are their food, ſhins their claatbing, and 
the ground their bed. This they think more happy than 
to feveat in ploughing the fields, to labour in building 
houſes, and to be diſquieted with hopes and fears about 
their own and other peoples wealth. Being ſecure a- 
gainſt men, ſecure againſt the gods, they have attained 
to a very difficult point, not to ſtand in need. of thoſe 
things, nor even to wiſh for them. 

If I could often preſent my readers with a borrow- 


ed erudition as exquiſite and profound as this is, how 
Fr an ornament would it be to this Dictionary? I 


I quote (26) ſome paſſages of Ariſtotle, which ſeem 


to prove that he took beaſts for machines. 


LD] The 


(24) Seneca, de 
Brevitate Vitæ, 
cap. xiv, pag. 
N. 711. 


(25) Cicer. Tuſc; 
Queſt, lib. iii. 


(26) In the re- 
mark [H]. 


/ 


* 


1684, pag. 22, 


648 _ PEREIRA 
epocha of that opinion of Carteſius is falſely ſtated in that book [DJ. If it be a 
ſtrange doctrine we ought not to wonder at it; for of all phyſical objects, none is 
more abſtruſe and perplexing than the ſouls of beaſts. The oppoſite opinions about that 
ſubject are abſurd or very dangerous; and it is impoſſible to keep a medium. I hope 
the reader will excuſe me for publiſhing, on this occaſion, ſome collections which I have 
made concerning the opiniohs of the antients and moderns, about the nature of thoſe 
ſouls [EZ]. Many readers will ſay, that I am too long, but the learned will think that 


ID] The epocha of that opinion of Cartefius is falſly 
flated in the News from the Republic of Letters.) * Go- 
meſius Pereira inferred not his paradox from its true 
principles, and did not foreſee the conſequences of 
it, and therefore Des Cartes may be looked upon 
as the firſt who found it out by a philoſophical me- 
thod. Yet I think it is very probable that he found 
it, without looking for it. It is likely that he begun 
and ended his meditations, without thinking of the ſouls 
of beaſts, and without forſaking the opinion he had of 
them from his tender years : but when he came to con- 
ſider the conſequences of his principle concerning the 
diſtinction between thinking and extended ſubſtances, 


the whole oeconomy of his ſyſtem. Nay it may be 
that this difficulty did not come into his mind, be- 
fore it was objected to him. He was therefore 
neceſſitated to aſſert that beaſts have no ſenſe. 
Had he been able to defend his principles without 
it, he had never oppoſed an opinion which has not 


6 & © a & 6&6 ec: , a T2 


only appeared undeniable to every body, but is al- 


{27) News from © ſo attended with an evidence almoſt invincible (27). 
the Republic of That we may know whether that author was miſta- 
Letters, March ken, let us ſee how he explained himſelf. His ex- 
plication is to be found at the end of his preface, 
which was publiſhed 3 7 with the paſſage that 
wanted to be cleared. 
of theſe News, that it is likely Mr Des Cartes begun 
and ended his meditations, without thinking of the 
ſouls of beaſts, and without forſaking the opinion he 
had of them from his tender years. This would be an 
error in fat if I meant his fo famous meditations, which 
were dedicated to the Sorbonne, and againft which they 
raiſed ſo many objections; for it does plainly appear from 
bis Method, printed in the year 1637, before thoſe fix 
meditations, that Mr Des Cartes believed already that 
beaſts have no fouls. I declare therefore that, 
Mr Des Cartess Meditations I did not mean thoſe 
ewhich he dedicated to the Sorbonne. My mean- 
ing is, that it is likely he built a new bem in hit 
mind, without thinking of the ſenſitive ſauls of beaſts. 
I do not doubt but he finiſhed the conſtruction of his work 


(28) Thid. at the in his mind, before he publiſhed his Method (28). It is 


end of the pre- certain notwithſtanding this explication, that this au- 
face. thor was miſtaken; for the hypotheſis about Automa- 
ta is one of the moſt ancient ſpeculations of Des Cartes, 

as Mr Baillet has made it out. Here are his words 

(29) Baillet, Life (29). Thoſe who ſuppoſe that thoſe works of Mr Des Cartes 
of Des Cartes, avere compoſed in the year 1619, make his opinion 
Tom. 1, Pag. 51, about the fouls of beaſts twenty years older than his ad. 
i werſaries, and ſome learned men beſides, did. That opinion 
avas found in the works ewhich he writ in his youth, and 

therefore it cannot be ſaid, that * he begun and ended 

* his Meditations without thinking of the ſouls of beaſts, 

and without forſaking the opinion he had of them from 

« his tender years. Neither can it be ſaid that when he 

© came to conſider the conſequences of his principle, concern- 

ing the diſtinction between thinking and extended ſub- 

* fances, he perceived that the knowledge of beaſts de- 

* ftroyed the whole oeconomy of his fyſtem.” It auill mo 

longer be imagined, that the neceſſity he was under to 

anſwer the bein: flarted upon this ſubject, ſuggeſted 

to him a ſentiment for which he was only beholden to the 

freedom of his thoughts. He aua, not yet neceſſitated to 

aſſert that beaſts have no ſenſe, fince he could not foreſee 

abhat might happen to him twenty years 1 e had 

then no principles to defend, for he had laid down none 

+ See the MS Jet for the New Philoſophy: at heaft he had not yet read 


letter of Iſaac at that age, St 1 nor Pereira, nor any author 


Beeck man to from æubom he might have had that opinion concerning the 
5 _ [= cog fouls of beafts. Mr Des Cartes being returned from his 
3 hi I travels to Paris froe or fix years after, diſcovered that 
is inferred, that opinion to ſome of his friends,” and gave them to under- 
he imparted his fand, that he could not believe that beaſis are any thing 
opinion about the // hut machines. So that they who find it difficult to 
wang © aſcribe that opinion to him ever fince the year 1619, will 
long time before, more _"_ believe that it came into his mind about the 


- 


he perceived that the knowledge of beaſts deſtroyed 


have ſaid in the ſecond article 


* 
* 


I do 


year 1625 at furtbeſt. Perhaps they will not refuſe 10 
believe Mr Des Cartes himſelf 4, who tells us, that it Lc 
came into his mind fifteen or ſixteen years before he pub. IIS treatic 8 
liſhed his Metaphyfical Meditations. As for the reſt, that Thawmantic By 
opinion concerning the ſouls of beaſts is what Mr Paſcal h ia, wrote in 
efteemed maſt in Mr Des Cartes's Philoſophy. Mr Baillet bis youth, and 
was ſo civil to the author of the News from the Re- 1 which 
X . 2 Y : e quotes in his 
public of Letters, as to refute him without naming Method, 2; h. 
him; and, on the contrary, he named him when he ving been wrote 
ſpoke a thought which he approved of. This is, in * Sreat while be. 
a manner, an exceſs of ceremony, prejudicial to the ke ee 
liberty which every body ought to enjoy in the com- third Tom. 
monwealth of learning: it is to introduce into it pag. 63, and of 
works of ſupererogation; every body mutt be allowed the ſecond Tome, 
to name thoſe whom he refutes; and it is enough to Pes. 9, 37, 239, 
forbear ſharp, injurious, and uncivil, expreſſions. | 
Here is another paſſage of Mr Baillet, which con- 
cerns the ſame ſubject. It has been thought by ſeve- 
ral, that Mr Des Cartes had his famous opinion 
concerning the ſouls of beaſts. . . from the book of 
© Gomefins Pereira. . But one may very well doubt, 
© whether Mr Des Cartes ever heard of Pereira, and 
* whether his book, which has been always ſcarce, 
© ever fell into the hands of a man who cared ſo little 
for books and reading as our Philoſopher did. But 
all uncertainty in this matter is removed, ſeeing 
* Mr Des Cartes had not ſeen Pereira's book the year 
after the publication of his Metaphyſical Medita- 
tions 1, and had made known his opinion about I He ſent ward 
© beaſts above fifteen or twenty years before, as has to Father Mer- 
c 
0 
c 
o 
c 
c 
« 
c 
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(34) Ibi 


been faid in the firſt book of this Hiſtory. Beſides, ute that be | 
as Mr Bayle has well obſerved ff, Pereira having this rok = 
not inferred his paradox from it's true principles, ter MS of the 
and having not foreſeen the conſequences of it, Des 234 of June 
Cartes may be looked upon as the firſt who found it 1641. | 
out by a philoſophical method, Moreover, Pereira WE (35) Q 
was not the inventer of that doctrine, it was debated 1. 2 deerebat 
b learned men in St Auguſtin's time *, as a Letters 1683 3 
y very le guſt » ASA Letters, 1684, „ fotelis « 
thing which might be defended well enough, not- Tom. i, pag. | Olli, 
withſtanding the apparent abſurdity which the vul- 222: e illum 
gar found in it. That opinion was older ſtill than = 
St Auguſtin, Seneca, and the firſt Czfars * , accord- hg * = 
ing to Mr du Rondel's obſervation, who carries it as the Republic af Wo pro rati 
far as the Stoics and Cynics ( 30) 1 Letters, Auguſ⸗- H tatione 
[E] Concerning the opinions . . . about the fouls of bin. cap. xxx, 4 ae ws 
beafts.) Moſt of the antient Philoſophers taught, that 4% Wa""at 1 
the ſouls of beaſts were rational: from whence it fol- e WW lo cite 
lows, that they believed thoſe ſouls differed but as more „, Neus, ibid. 15 to ſay 
and leſs from thoſe of men. Anaxagoras placed that pag. 291. P a 
difference in this, wiz. that men are able to explain | 2 7 
their reaſonings, whereas beaſts cannot explain theirs. (30) Ballet, phyL. c; 
"AvaZayoess Bs Con nyo Eyav e avepynr Lf of = 14.7 
Tub, Tov d ole voy py Ex ev Tov aaby}in0v, „ 195 = 722 
70% N]? T3 v7 ipunvia. Anaxagoras omnia 
animalia habere mentem agentem : non item patientem, | 
ui eft mentis quaſi interpres (31). Pythagoras and io © 
418 had the 2 Fe ee 195 they kai that the b Pha. 
ſouls of beaſts, tho' truly rational, act not according to Ji. v, cap. ** 
reaſon, becauſe they want the uſe of ſpeech, and their Pag. 908. 
organs are not well proportioned (32). It were to _ R 
be wiſhed, that Plutarch who knew 10 well how to en- 222 We W (37) Þo 
large finely on ſubjects, when he had a mind to it, had 3 rad 3 
not been ſo laconic on this occaſion: but tho? his lan- 29, Zuonpacial a 
guage be never ſo conciſe, we can have no doubts Tov ft , la Mot 
about the doctrine of Pythagoras. We ſee clearly 8 4 per 
enough, that according to that Philoſopher, the ſoul of Non amen a I 8 
a beaſt does not ſubſtantially differ from the ſoul of a agere ſecundun Wor 
man ; for he taught the tranſmigration of ſouls, that x ak his wor 
is to ſay, that they paſs indifferently from the body of _ 2 tion in 
a man into that of a beaſt, and from the body of a rum temper 
beaſt into that of a man. Few opinions have had more mentum & dun 
followers than that. I do not believe that any Philo- loquela — 
ſopher ſpoke more advantageouſly of the ſouls of beaſts tur. — 
than Porphyry ; he allowed them not only reafon, but 97" 
alſo the faculty of making their reaſoning to be under- 
ſtood : he believed alfo, that their language had been un- Verſus « 
derſtood by ſome men, and that men are above 3 75 
2 Wy y | 2 15 7 


(36) Ib 
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1 do not fay the fourth part of what they might ſay upon this ſubject. They will my the 
1 | ame 


1 
| 
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1 
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only becauſe their reaſons are more refined. Porphy- 
« Tius, lib. 3. de abſtinentia, ftatuit naturam omnibus 
« animantibus, quibus ſenſum & memoriam dedit, ra- 
« tionem quoque, imo & orationem, tam internam 
quam externam, tribuiſſe: additque, Apollonium 
« Tyanzum, Melampum, Tireſiam, & Thaletem, 
brutorem ſermones dijudicaſſe atque intellexiſſe: quos 
nihil mirum fi non intelligamus ipfi, qui plurimarum 
etiam nationum linguam minimè callemus. Aſſerit 
itaque brutæ rationem participare, neque per eam 
ab illis hominem ſimpliciter diſtingui ; ſed quod ho- 
| mini perfedum rationis acutnen inſit, illis imperfe- 
(33) Conimbri- (tum (33). - - - Porphyry, concerning abſtinence, ſays, 
cenſes, in Phbyſ. * that nature, which has given to all animals ſenſe and 
Ariſt. Ib. 1, © anemory, has likewiſe given them reaſon, nay, and 
caf. i, Quieh. ſpeech too, both internal and external: and adds, that 
my 2 « Apollonius Janæus, Melampus, Tireſias, and Thales, 
Py Ts ol knew, and underſtood the language of brutes : which it 
« is no wonder if abe do not underſtand, who do not even 
© know the language of moſt nations. He affirms there. 
« fore that brutes partake of reaſon, and that man is 
© diflinguiſhed from them, only becauſe his reaſoning is 
© more refined” He proves it by ſome reaſons and au- 
thorities : he quotes Empedocles, Plato, and Ariſtotle. 
< Confirmat iſtiuſmodi dogma in primis ex mutua 
« ſignificatione, qua inter ſe bruta utuntur, quod in 
avibus potiſſimùm apparet, quæ ſibi occinunt viciſſim- 


from Heaven; but it does not prove, that they be- 

lieved them to be immaterial (39). Beſides, the Stoics (39) See, above, 
taught, that all ſouls, without any exception, flowed remark [RI of 
from the ſame ſource, viz. the Anima Mundi. Per- Food 
ſuaſum iis, a Deo, id eft Mundi anima, animam hanc Philoſopher, l 
N. Latrtins : Ths Tov b, LLutyis pipn eivai 

Tds 2% 70is Cds: Anime univerſi, partes eſſe ani- + In Zen. 
mantium Animas. Omniumne animantium ? omnium : 

ſed aliæ aliis magis participant, ut ſunt corpora & in- 

ftrumenta. Eft Sacraticum 4: Mundi animam, fon- 4 Apul. de 
tem animarum omnium eſſe. Sed illam, gue ratione Dogm. Plat. 
uteretur, cognatam & participem, imo jam partem 


divinitatis effe. Plutarchus: | H Js uy ,- 1 Quztt, Plato- 
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TAY £04, Vs Kal MeYy1T Ws, £4 roy o0 £51 Ts Oe nic. 

4b, dWAAG Kel p Sv, ud" U GUTE, N da 

auTzs, Kat © duvTs yeyorer: Anima mentis & ra- 
tiocinationis conſors, non opus ſolum Dei; ſed & Pars 

eſt; neque ab ipſo, ſed ex ipſo eſt facta. Enimwero 

etiam aliæ ¶ hac ratione) partes Dei, id eſt mundane 

anime : ſed iſta ſcilicet eximie, & que proximè vin 

naturamque ejus referret (40). Therefore how could (40) Lipfiue, 
they believe that the fouls of beaſts had no ſenſe? I Phyfiolog. Stoi- 
do not think they believed it; and if Seneca ſaid the Corum, 16. 7, 
contrary in the paſſages mentioned by the learned Mr 3 5 4 
du Rondel, it is plain he has refuted himſelf in ſome © Pt 
others. Read his laſt letter, and you will ſee that he 
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(34) Ibid 


aflerebat Por- 


plhyrius, ex Ari- 


ſtotelis doctrina 


je illum bruta 

ratione pollere; 
falſum eſt: niſi 
rationem ſumat 


lam brutis qui- 


loco citato (that 


de Hifior. Ani- 
mal. cap. ix.) 
tum 1, Meta- 
pbyſ. cap. i. 
Ib:d, Art. I, 
Pag. 227. 


(36) Ibid. 


7) Pompona- 
dus aſſerted it 
firongly: See 

the diſcourſe of 
La Mothe le 


Immortality of 


ivth Tome of 
his works, edi- 
tion in Ia mo. 


intituled, Nic. 
Nancelii Tra- 
chyeni Novio- 
dunenſis de im- 
mortalitate ani- 


35) Quod autem 


colligi, exiſtimaſ- 


pro rationis imi- 
tatione quam ſo- 


buſdam Ariſtote- 
les attribuit, tum 


10 to ſay, lib. iv, 


Vayer about the 


the ſoul, ig the 


(33) See the book, 


me velitatio ad- , : z 
Verſus Galenum, real; he did not diſtinguiſh 


Oy at Paris and the harmony of the conſtitution (38.) I know 
5%7, in duo. that ſeveral have ſaid, that the ſouls of men deſcended 


que reſpondent. Deinde, ex admirabili ſolertia, cu- 


raque in futurum proſpiciendi, utilia conſectandi, 


« declinandi adverſa. Præterea, teſtimonio Empedo- 
« clis & Platonis, atque etiam Ariftotelis, quos idem 
cenſuiſſe, ex eorum dictis ſeriptiſque haberi ait (34). 
* He confirms this doctrine, firſt, from the mutual infor- 
« paticularly birds, which fing to, and anſauer one another 
by turns. Secondly, from their admirable ſagacity and 
« foreſight, in purſuing what is uſeful, and awoiding 
aobat is hurtful to them. And laſtly, from the teſtimony 
* of Empedocles, Plato, and Ariſtotle, who, he ſays, 
avere of the ſame opinion, as appears from their ſayings 
and awritings.” Thoſe who alledge theſe words, pre- 
tend, that Ariſtotle is not quoted to the purpoſe (35); 
they ſay, that he aſcribes only to beaſts an image, or 
copy, of reaſon, and they laugh at that pretended lan- 


page which was underſtood by Tireſias, Melampus, 


c. whereupon they obſerve, that a Rabbin followed 
the error of Porphyry, and believed that Solomon un- 
derſtood the ſame language. 2uod item addebat Por- 
phyrius, bruta inter ſe colloqui, & a quibuſdam intelligi, 
non ita eft, etfi ita efſe crediderit quidam ex Hebræis 
doctoribus, teſte Abulenſi ad capit. 3. lib. 3. Regum quaſt. 
11. afſerens, eorum voces percaluiſſe Salomonem (36.) 
Perhaps it would not be an eaſy thing for them to 
{hew, that their Ariſtotle acknowledged a ſubſtantial 
difference between the ſouls of brutes and thoſe of men: 
for if they ſhould ſay, that he believed not that beaſts 
act by reaſon, it would not be a good proof; {ſince it is 


certain that children and mad-people have a ſoul of 


the ſame ſpecies with the moſt rational men, and that 
moſt beaſts ſhew more reaſon than children of one year 
of age, and diſtraRed perſons. So that one would think 
Ariſtotle acknowledged only more or leſs difference be- 
tween the ſouls of beaſts and thoſe of men, and that he 
believed the ſoul of man reaſoned ſubtilly and eafily, 
and the ſoul of a beaſt but confuſedly, becauſe of the 
difference of their organs. Which might be con- 
firmed, by the opinion of thoſe who ſay, that he be- 
lieved not the immortality of the ſoul (37). 

There is one thing to be obſerved, wiz. It does 
not appear, that the antients, when they left the poe- 
tical or oratorian ſtyle, acknowledged a real difference 
between a human ſoul and matter. I do not mean 
thick, heavy, and palpable matter, but that which the 
Chymiſts call ſpirits, which is as eſſentially body and 
matter as dirt and fleſh can be. They could not there- 
fore believe, that the ſouls of men and beaſts ſhould dif- 
fer otherwiſe than more or leſs, and according to their 
ſeveral degrees of ſubtilty ; and conſequently they muſt 
have believed, that the meer diſpoſition of the organs 
hindered reaſon from appearing in beaſts, as it ap- 
pears in men. It was, without doubt, the opinion of 
Galen ; for he believed not that our ſouls are incorpo- 
them from natural heat, 


VOL. IV. 


mation which brute animals give to one another, and 


* 
a 2% N La) La) * 


E 


only deprives beaſts of reaſon, wiſdom, true goodneſs, 
and felicity, and not of ſenſe. © In quo non poteſt 
* beata vita eſſe, nec id poteſt quo beata vita efficitur : 
beata autem vita bonis efficitur : in muto animali 
non eſt quo beata vita efficitur: ergo in muto ani- 
mali bonum non eſt. Mutum animal sE NSU com- 
prehendit præſentia: præteritorum reminiſcitur, cùm 
id incidit, quo ſenſus admonetur: tanquam equus 
reminiſcitur viæ, cùm ad initium ejus admotus eſt. 
In ſtabulo quidem nullæ vie, quamvis ſæpè calcatæ, 
memoria eſt. . . . Nec illud nego, ad ea quæ vi- 
dentur ſecundum naturam, magnos el'e mutis ani- 
malibus impetus & concitatos, fed inordinatos ac tur- 
bidos. Nunquam autem aut inordinatum eſt bonum, 
aut turbidum. Quid ergo, inquis, muta animalia 
perturbatè & indiſpoſitè moventur ? Dicerem illa 
perturbatè & indiſpoſitè moveri, ſi natura illorum 
ordinem caperet : nunc moventur ſecundum naturam 
ſuam. Perturbatum enim id eſt, quod eſſe aliquando 
& non perturbatum poteſt. Sollicitum eſt, quod po- 
teſt eſſe ſecurum. Nulli vitium eſt, niſi cui virtus 

poteſt eſſe. Multis animalibus talis ex ſua natura 
motus eſt. Sed ne te diu teneam, aliquod erit bo- 
num in muto animali, erit aliqua virtus, erit aliquid 
perfectum: ſed quale? nec bonum abſolute, nec vir- 
tus, nec perfectum. Hæc enim rationalibus ſolis 
contingunt, quibus datum eſt ſcire, quare, quatenus, 
quemadmodum. Ita bonum in nullo eſt, niſi in quo 


ä 
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cannot do that whereby life is rendered happy : but life 
is rendered happy in the good : in a mute beaſt there is 
nothing whereby life is rendered happy; therefore in a 
mute beaſt there is no goodneſs. A mute beaſt by s Ex- 
SATION comprehends the preſent, and remembers the 
paſt, when any thing happens to excite that ſenſation - 

as for inſtance, an horſe remembers a road when he is 
brought to the beginning of it. In the ſtable indeed he 
remembers nothing of a road, how often ſoewer he may 
hade gone in it. Nor do I deny but that mute 
beaſts by nature have great and violent tranſports at 
thoſe things they ſee, but thoſe tranſports are inordinate 
and confuſed. But what is inordinate or confuſed can- 
not be good. What then, ſay you, are beaſts moved in- 
ordinately and confuſedly ? I ſhould ſay they are moved 
confuſedly and inordinately, if their nature were capable 
of order ; now they are moved according to nature. 
For that is confuſed, which may be ſometimes not con- 
fuſed. That is anxious, which may be unconcerned. 
Nothing has vice but what may have virtue. Brute 
animals have ſuch a motion from their own nature. 
But not to detain you longer, there will be ſome good- 
neſs, ſome virtue, ſome perfection in a beaſt : of what 
kind is it? It is not goodneſ5, nor virtue, nor perfection 
in an abſolute ſenſe. Theſe only happen to rational 
Beings, aubo have a capacity to underſtand, why, how, 
and how far. So there is goodneſs in nothing, but 
ewhat is endowed with reaſon.” Seneca lays down a 
principle whereby it will appear in what ſenſe he ſays 
— That beaſts do not grow angry, and _ 


ratio (41). - - - That in which life cannot be happy, (47) Seneca, E- 
piſt, cxxiv, Pag. 


"Aa. of 
— 2.27, RERE'S OP 


PEREIRA. 


ſame thing of ſome other places, wherein I am ſomewhat prolix. Afterwards 1 ſhall | 
make ſome reflexions F J. I ſhall obſerve, that Voſſius knew no author before Pereira, 
who aſſerted, that beaſts have no ſenſation [G]. You may fee in the fame remark, a 


not capable of 8 a benefit. He ſuppoſes, that 
a nature which is not ſuſceptible of the two contraries, 
1s ſuſceptible of neither of them : From whence he 
concludes, that beaſts being not capable of acting ac- 
cording to order, and the rules of reaſon, and being 
unable to acquire virtue, do nothing that can be cal- 
led diſorderly, unreaſonable, and a vicious action; and 
therefore he does not call the violence or fury of a 
lion, anger: for, according to the Stoics, paſſions are 
vices, and conſequently no Being can be hable to them, 
but ſuch as partake of virtue and reaſon, and are able 
to attain to the perfection of a wife man, See the 
remark [1]. He aſſerts poſitively in another letter 
(42) It is the (42), that beaſts have ſenſe, and he could not have 
vx iſt Letter, expreſſed himſelf more clearly, if he had been of our 
woherem beproves, ſcholmens opinion. He even goes farther than they, 
omnibus animali- - 8 : 
bus eſſe conſtitu- for he maintains they are conſcious of their ſenſation. 
tionis ſuz ſen- Qualis ad nos pervenit animi noſtri ſenſus, quamvis 
form, naturam ejus ignoremus, ac ſedem, talis ad omnia 
| animalia conftitutionis ſuæ sENSUS. Neceſſe eſt e- 
nim id SENTIANT, per quod alia quoque sENT1- 
UNT : neceſſe eſt SEN SUM ejus habeant, cui parent, 
à quo reguntur. Nemo non ex nobis intelligit eſſe 
aliquid, quod impetus ſuos moveat: quid ſit illud, 
ignorat: & conatum ſibi eſſe ſcit: quid fit, aut unde 


principalis partis ſuæ sENSsUs eſt, non ſatis dilucidus, 
non expreſſus (4.3). - - Such a ſenſe as abe have of 
our mind, tho ave are ignorant of it's nature and ſeat, 
the ſame all beaſts have of their own conſtitution. For 
they miſt needs FEEL that by which they FEEL other 
things : they muſt needs have a SENSE of him whom they 
« obey, and by whom they are governed. Ewery one of us 
tius, in Zenone, © #1908 there is ſomething that moves our paſſions : what 
1. viii, num. 85, it is ave know not: ve know we have an inclination ; 
pag. m. 416. * but awhat it is, or whence it is, we cannot tell. As 
© infants, ſo beaſts have sE NSE of their principal part, 
: © tho) not wery clear and manifeſt.” And herein he 
—_— this does but follow the principles af his ſect. It is the 
iogenes, whoſe . . SENS : 
doctrine is men- property of beaſts, ſaid the Stoics, to deſire their pre- 
tioned by Plu- CE and to know that nature recommends them 
tarch to be the to themſelves. . Thy J's TpwTH! opprnv pact T6 Cann 
Cynic, concern- 10 Yew £74 Y Tupel £auT0, oitetsgns αEẽ Thc 
ing which, ſee, if EL FRY © For @ 4 hs 
above, remark FU AT AP Ns | Ka.T% QUT 0 XpUTtTT@» £1 TH 
D] of the arti- Tpw7@ Ip: TA Tp@ToV OtX510V ACY@V ElVai 
cle DIOGENES a α Cow THY aUTs TUS all, Kal THY TAUTHNS . 
of Apollonia. yer Sug. Primam autem hanc animantis appetitionem 
2 fuiſſe dicunt, ſeipſum tuendi atque ſervandi, naturd ſibi 
"Hg err ipſum ab initio conciliante, ut Chry/ippus ait in primo De 
1 25 a 5 1 6 fmibus, primum proprium cutque animanti dicens ſui ipſius 
pag. og. Ac- fuifſe commendationem, hujuſque conſcientiam (44). 
cording to A- As to the Cynics (45), the paſſage of Plutarch men- 
myor's verſion, tioned by Mr du Rondel, ſays poſitively, That in the 
YG opinion of Diogenes beaſts had no ſenſe. I would ſee 
ſome uxpzz- the doctrine of that Philoſopher more at large, for what 
sTAxpING, Plutarch ſays of it is very obſcure ; the beginning and 
but by reaſon of the end are very inconſiſtent with the middle part. 


(43) Ibid. Epiſt. 
cxxi, pag. 467. 
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(44) Diog. Latr- 


(45) I ſpeak ſo, 


the grofineks and they partake of underſtanding; there is the begin- 


eee ning. They are almoſt affected as madmen are; there 


becauſe of the is the end. But do not mad and furious men often 
great quantity of feel ? If they had been compared with men ill of a 


"ode" eee r apoplexy, there had been ſome connection 
they have ne > A 


ther reaſoning 


more than mad- % de 76 Th He TUKVOTHTL, T& Is TASWAT 0 
men, becauſe 71; yy egoids. Huh P οοαν,i it, Hire aichdves- 
2 we e bai, Tegopepos d, avrd diauziolaiTols Aut, 
CE 2 TUpeTTaArOTO! TH nyevovins. Diogenes, rationis & 
uſe of reaſon, atris partem ea percipere, ſed vel ob craſſitiem vel ob 

abundantiam humoris neque intelligere neque ſentire: ac 
(+7) Heel 78 7% fere affetta fe co modo quo ſunt inſanientes, qui de mentis 
&roye Ao  exjwerunt poteſtate (46). Whatever the doctrine of 
Noſjoba: Bruta Diogenes was, concerning that ſubject, it is certain, 
animalia ratione 4 . 3 
uti, that the number of -the ancients who oppoſed it, is 

much greater than of thoſe who came near it, Plu- 


(48) nero  tarch wrote a treatiſe on purpoſe to ſhew that beaſts do 


Tov tov Op reaſon (47). It is alſo the 57 75 of the book, where- 


VI Tepα TH 
| xg » T% 
vu do · Terre- 


in he inquires, whether terre rial animals are more 
induſtrious than thoſe who live in the water (48). I 


ftriane an aqua- {hall draw an obſervation from it, which ſeems to be 
tilia animalia ſint of ſome importance. The author fegnipg to refute 
* thoſe who fay, That as there are ration 


3 | 


animals, 


fit, neſcit. Sicut infantibus, ſic quoque animalibus, 


in his diſcourſe. However here is the whole paſſage. - 
/ / \ * \ "nu A 7 7 
nor feeling, no Ats, [4ET% 7; e, (EV bAUTH TE VOUTE Kd dtp S, 


pretty 


there muſt be ſome that are irrational, maintains that 
by the ſame reaſon it might be ſaid, that there are 
ſome animals who do not feel, as there are ſome that 
feel. It is to be obſerved, that he ſuppoſes that this 
laſt diviſion of animals had never been made before: 
He alledges it as an example of a doctrine which no 
body ever would be allowed to advance. His argu- 
ment is what we call redutionem ad abſurdum, - - - re. 
ducing one to an abſurdity. Here are his words: EI 9 
Tis 4-191 ν Koaofsov 4ivas Ti quay, AN 2 
tudLuyov QUEIY Exe, To h, ACY/1KOV, T3 % dN 
7 erep& dd,? RH eval Exe 73 


ue, QavTar incl, 79 d, apavTaciwTol. nai s 


\ 5 8 \ 18 22 \ 
luer, 4 10 nb. 70 925 d 17% Ih Tas 
avTICUY 85 rar A evTHTus Seis Kal gepiceig 
eh˙- TauTY 1 QuTLs £X091 wiv» otov toopporeoas. 
2 E AT 3» 6 Cura Ts Eh N T9 men, aiofy- 
11, T0 fs, S e xal T0 He, ga- 
T4&THLEVOW, TO d, EQUVTATIOTOV. dr MAY T9 A- 
IND aiofnTinoy evOys eivar rat gavrasinuon t- 
e Sd cTws Emleikas ATCUITNCE T9 ‘:] ANoyt- 
xv eivar Ts *yluys, T8 3 aaoyor. Quod ſi quis 
poſtulet, ne natura fit manca, debere animatorum alia 
rationem habere, alia eſſe bruta : invenietur qui eodem 
jure flagitet, animalium alia debere efſe vi imaginandi 
prædita, alia ea carere : alia ſenſum habere, alia non 


habere : ſcilicet ut oppoſitas habitibus iftis privationes 


z2qualibus veluti momentis natura habeat. Quod ſi 
hæc poſtulare abſurdum eſt, cum quodvis animal fi- 
mul & ſentiendi & imaginandi vim nanciſcatur: ne 
hoc quidem recte poſtulabitur, eſſe animalium alia ra- 
tione prædita, alia bruta (49). - - But if any alledge 
that ſome animals ought to be rational, and ſome irra- 
tional, that nature may not be defetive : others may as 
juſtly maintain, that ſome animals ought to have the fa- 
culty of perception, and ſome to be without it: that ſome 
ſhould have feeling and ſome not have feeling : that j 
nature may have at the ſame time privations contrary to 
thoſe faculties. But if this be abſurd, fince every ani- 
mal has both the faculty of feeling and perceiving : then 
it cannot be right to alledze that ſome animals ſhould be 


rational and fome irrational. A little while after he 


refutes the Stoics, with a remark. of the ſame force. 


(49) Plut. de 
Solert, Animal, 
circa init, pag, 


m. 960, C. 


Beaſts, ſay they, have no paſſions; their deſires are 


no deſires, but almoſt deſires, &c. What would you 
anſwer therefore, ſays he to them, if any body ſhould 
teach that they neither ſee nor hear, but that their 
ſight is almoſt a ſight. OC x ide Ti yproo!ras Tois 
AY 80t pnd's PATEL unde düst, d woaVit 
PACTEWV avTd, Kal wodvel ,n pee pe. 
GN) WII Qovelv' unde Js Cov, d weave 
Civ. Neſcio quid reſponſuri ſint iis, qui animalia etiam 
non videre, non audire, non wocem emittere, ſed quaſi 
videre, quaſi audire, quaſi vocem edere, denique omni uo 
non wvivere, ſed duntaxat quaſi wivere dicerent (50). 
Which ſhews, that Plutarch was perſuaded, that no 
Philoſopher had ever rejected the ſenſitive ſouls of 
beaſts. From whence it follows, that he underſtood 
the opinion of Diogenes, otherwiſe than we underſtan 
the opinion of Pereira. | 

Leſt I ſhould be too prolix, I refer to another place 
(51), the remaining part of this compilation. 

[F] Afterwards I ſhall make ſome reflexions.] I re- 
fer them to the article of Ro RAR Ius. | 

LG] Vaſſius knew no author before Pereira, who aſ- 
ſerted that beaſts have no ſenſation.) He obſerves that 
there have been ſome Philoſophers, who made no di- 
ſtinction between thought and ſenſation. From whence 
they ſhould have concluded, either that beaſts have 
reaſon (52), or that they have no ſenſation (53). He 
adds, that the laſt propoſition pleaſed nobody, that he 


knew of, among the Antients ; but that it was aſſerted 


by Gomeſius Pereira, in the XVIth century. Hoc 
* conſtituto, conſequitur, vel beſtias non haberc ſen- 
* ſum, cum non — 5 rationem; vel eas, cum ſenſu 
« preditz ſint, etiam rationales eſſe. Prior ſententia, 


(50) Ibid, pag. 
961, E. You 
will ſee Amyot's 
verſion below, in 
the remark [I]. 


(51) To the ar- 
ticle RORA- 
RIUs. 


2 Voſſius, de 
(59 & Progreſs 
Idolol. J. 10, 
cap. xli, fag. 
m. 939 

-+) See Francis 


Valefius, de Sa- 
cs Pbiliſopbia, 


* quod ſciam, veterum placuit nulli. Sed avorum cap. 4% at, n. 


© noſtrorum temporibus amplexus illam fuit Gometius 

Pereira, Philoſophus ac Medicus Hiſpanus, in opere 

« triginta a ſe annis elaborato; quod ab Antonii, 

* (Margaritz, parentum ſuorum, nominibus, Autonia- 

: fan Margaritam inſcripſit. Eandemque * 
| | tue 


274 where he 
ſ. 2 8 7 mething 
by the by, * 


& cainſt Pereira, 


without 
him. 


(54) V 
ubi ſup 


(55) 11 


at's 


(54) Voſſius, 
ubl ſupra» 


(55) Ibid, 


(56) That is to 
lay , J. woul, 
Eccl. VIII, 
ver, 80. 
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pretty large account of the opinion of that Spaniard. Some endeavour, in vain, to find 


| 


«© tuetur in Margaritæ hujus apologia, qua objectioni- 
„bus Michaelis a Palacios, 'Theologi Salmanticenſis, 
« reſpondet : Utrobique docet, (ut verbis ejus infiſtam) 
© illos motus brutales, quicunque in brutis viſuntur, non 
« fieri & brutis videntibus, aut audientibus, aut guſtanti- 
* bus, ſeu per quemcumque alium ſenſum exteriorem, ſeu 


© intertorem, witaliter ſenſifice immutatis: ſed wel ab 


« ſpeciebus objectorum inductis in eorum organis, noſtris 


« ſenſtivis fimilibus, cum preſentia funt ſequenda, wel 


« fugienda : wel d phantaſmatis, cum hæc abſunt. Ni- 


mirum cenſet ea, quæ nos facultati ſenſitive tribui- 
mus, proficiſci a quadam ſympathia, & antipathia : 

uemadmodum enim ſuccinum trahit paleas, magnes 
e ſic muta ani mantia trahi a ſpeciebus rerum 
amicarum: a natura quippe hanc vim eſſe inditam 
rebus, ut non omnia moveat, ſed res certas: itaque, 
re amica præſenti, maxillas animantis natura moveri 
ad illam recipiendara: re præſenti inimica, eaſdem 
natura refugere cibum, planeque adverſari. Quod 
« fi natura Voluiſſet ſe nſum mutis dare animantibus, 


8 
o 
4 


daturam etiam fuiſſi mentem : at ea fic habitura 


fuiſſe animas indivih biles, eoque a corpore ſepara- 
© biles (54). - - From hence it follows, either that 
« beaſts have no ſenſation, ſince they have no reaſon ; or 
that they hawe reaſon, ſince they have ſenſation. The 
former propoſition pleaſed none, that I know of, among 
the Antients. But in the time of our grand-fathers it 
« avas afſerted by Gomeſus Pereira, a Philoſopher and 
« Phyfician of Spain, in a work whish he had been thirty 
years about, intituled, Antoniana Margarita, from 
Antonius, and Margarita, the names of his father and 
mother. He defends the ſame opinion in the apology of 
this Margarita, where he anſwers the objeftions of 
Michael de Palacios, a Divine of Salamanca: in both 
theſe books he maintains (to uſe his own <words that 
thoſe brutal motions, which are obſerved in beaſts, 
are not performed by them, either ſeeing, hearing, 
or taſting, nor is there any change made upon them 
with reſpe& to life and ſenſation by any other exter- 
nal or internal ſenſe : but they proceed from the 
images of objects imprinted on their organs, which 
are like our ſenſitive organs, when things to be pur- 
ſued, or avoided are preſent ; and from phantaſms, 
when theſe are abſent. He thinks that what abe im- 
pute to a ſenſitive faculty, ariſes from a certain fym- 
pathy and antipathy : for as amber attracts flraws, 
and a load-ſtone iron, fo beaſts are attracted by the ima- 
ges of things agreeable : this virtue being given by 
nature, not to move all, but ſome particular things; 


fo when an agreeable thing is preſent, the jaws of a 


diſagreeable thing is preſented, they, by nature, refuſe 
and reject food. But if nature had intended to give 
ſenſation to brutes, he ſays, ſhe would likewiſe have 
given underſtanding : and then they would haue had 
* indivifible fouls, and conſequently ſeparable from the 
body. Conſider theſe two things: Firſt, That he 
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explained not the motions of beaſts by mechanical prin- 


ciples, but by the occult qualities of antipathy and ſym- 


pathy. Secondly, that he rejected the ſenſitive ſouls, - 


becauſe he believed not that material, diviſible, and 


mortal ſubſtance was capable of feeling ; from whence 


he concluded, that if beaſts had a ſenſitive ſoul, it was 


not corporeal. When he was put in mind of the actions 


of beaſts, for example, of a dog, he anſwered; that 
it was not neceſſary they ſhould proceed from a ſen- 
fitive faculty ; for if it was ſo the Peripatetics would be 
in the wrong not to aſcribe to a rational ſoul ſo many 
actions of a dog which are like thoſe of a man. He 
had ſubtilty enough to take advantage of the weak ſide 
of the cauſe of his averſaries. It is the common ſhift 


of thoſe who undertake to maintain abſurdities (55). 


* Iftus hoſce levi amictu exire ſe poſſe Pereira arbitra- 
* tur. Putat enim, ut nos non ideo rationem tribui- 

mus beſtiis, quia tam multa actibus faciant ſimillima 
humanis : ita neque iis adſcribendum eſſe ſenſum, 
etſi, quæ agant, fimillima ſint actibus animæ ſenſi- 
tivz. Nec eo movetur, quod tam diſſimiles ſint 
animarum actus, imò contrarii prorſus: quia, ut ait, 
natura etiam pro rebus, in quas agit, contraria ope- 
retur. Unde Potta (56. | 
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Limus ut hic dureſcit, & hec ut Ry 2 


in Ariſtotle the ſeeds of Mr Des Cartes's opinion [H. We are alſo referred in vain 


beaſt are moved by nature to receive it: and when a 


edge to bodies and beaſts. 


ommium vim obtinet cogitandi. 


to 
the 


< Sed longum eſſet omnia ex opere tam operoſo homi- 
nis & acuti & docti, adferre pro ridicula ſententia, 
* quam diximus. - - - Pereira believes he can eafily par 
© theſe thruſts. For he thinks that as we do not aſcribe 
« reaſon to beaſts, becauſe they do many things like human 
* actions : fo neither ought we to aſcribe to them ſenſa- 
* tion, tho" they do things like the actions of a ſenſitive ſoul. 
Mor is he much embarraſſed with the oljection, that the 
actions of fouls are very unlike, nay directly contrary 
© to one another; becauſe, as he ſays, nature produces con- 
tram effects according to the ſubject it works upon. And 
* therefore the Poet ſays, | 

As fire this figure hardens, made of clay, 

And this of wax, with fire conſumes away. 
* But it would be tedoius to bring from ſuch an huge 


o 


351 


* ework, all that this ingenious and learned man ſays for 


the ridiculous opinion 1 have mentioned.” I thought the 


reader would be glad to find here a ſpecimen of the 
doctrine and genius of this Spaniard. 

[H] Some endeavour in vai to find in Ariſtotle the 
feeds of Mr Des Cartes's opinion.] Father Pardies endea- 
voured it. Perhaps, ſays he (57), it will not be need- 


ließ to examine ſome (paſſages of Ariſtotle, that awe may 


know whether ſo great a Philoſopher will not afford us 
ſomething, that may authorize an opinion which ſeems 
now to be ſo new and ſo extraordinary. Aﬀerwards he 
quotes this paſſage taken from the ninth chapter of 
Ariſtotle's book de Spiritu. One may conceive, with- 
out any great difficulty, that heat is an effect of 
nature: but it is difficult to apprehend, how the 
nature of bodies can ſo well manage that heat, and 
uſe it as an inſtrument to give to every thing what 
it ought naturally to have, and to imprint upon 
each of them it's particular character with as much 
juſtneſs, as if thoſe bodies were endowed with know- 
ledge and reaſon. And * certainly all thoſe things 
cannot be performed without knowledge and the di- 
rection of reaſon : but, on the other fide, how can 
the faculty of knowing be aſcribed to material be- 
ings ? This art can, by no means, be aſcribed to the 
force of fire and ſpirits, or of the moſt ſubtile bodies : 
But if we ſhould ſay, that there is within thoſe bo- 
dies ſome principles that have the faculty of know- 
ing; it is a thing which exceeds all admiration. 
And we have as much reaſon to wonder, when we 
confider the very ſouls of beaſts, ſeeing they are of 
the ſame nature with fire and ſpirits.” I appears 
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from that paſſage, ſays Father Pardies (58), that Ari- 


fotle knew very well how difficult it is to aſcribe know- 
But he ſeems to hawe poſitively 
aſſerted, in another place, what he propoſes here only by 
way of admiration ; for, ſpeaking of beaſts, he uſes theſe 
expreſs words .: Of all animals, man only has the 
faculty of thinking. Homo unus ex numero animalium 
. - And tho? other ani- 
mals be endowed with memory, and capable of diſci- 
pline, yet none but man 1s capable of reminiſcence. 
It ſeems from theſe words, which Ariſtotle has repeated 
abord for word in another place \., that he granted that 
beaſts have knowledge, ſince he acknowledges they are en- 
dowed with memory; and that if he deprives them of 
knowledge, it is only of that fort of knowledge, which is 


attended with a particular reflexion in our deliberations, 


and the enquiries we make to recal things to mind. But 


it is certain, that Ariſtotle has diſtinguiſhed other- 
ewiſe memory and reminiſcence; for, in his — memory 
conſiſis only in an image I and a repreſentation, im- 
printed upon the ſubſtance of that part of the body 
wherein common ſenſe reſides, much in the fame man- 
ner as figures are 
preſſion of ſeals : ſo that ts have the memory of fome 
things, is to have the figures of things thus repre- 
ſented tf. Whereas reminiſtence implies beſides a certain 
perception of the mind, whereby when we re-call ſome 
things to mind, we know that very thing, vi. that 


repreſented upon wax by the im- 


(57) Ignatius 
Gaſton Pardies, 
Of the Know- 
ledge of Beaſts, 
num. 69, pag. 
N. 136, 


* V. Interpre- | 
tem Latinum 
hujus loci. 


(58) Pardies, 
ubi ſupra, num, 


7 I, Pag. 140. 


+ FHiſt. Animal, 
cap. i. | 


| De Mem. & 
Rem, cap, ii. 


T Ibid, cap. is 


tt Ibid; 


we re- call ſomething to mind: which is common to all 


forts of thoughts, fince it is impoſſible to think, without 
knowing that one thinks. So that Ariſtotle ſaying, that 
beafts have no reminiſcence, and that man only has that 
faculty, it is no wonder if he ſaid alſo, that of all ani- 
mals none but man is capable of thinking: That Philoſo- 


pher believed therefore, that beaſts have no true * 
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the fourth book of Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions, and to the teſtimony of Porphyry, Pro- 


clus, Sc. There is no reſemblance [I] between the doctrine which makes them 


Tt remains only, that Ariſtotle ſhould acknowledge, that 
beaſts are meer Automata, and that they move -only me- 
chanically, and by the help of ſome ſprings. But he has 
clearly done it; for he ſpeaks thus, explaining how the 
motion of animals is performed. As thoſe machines, 
fays he *, which are called Automata, are no ſooner 
moved a certain way, but they perform their motions 
by the force of the unbent ſprings. . . . ſo animals 
move in the ſame manner, having bones and nerves, 
as ſo many inſtruments fitted for that end by the in- 
duſtry of nature, which produce the ſame effect in them 
which pieces of wood and iron, with their ſprings, 
produce in machines. He ſays the ſame thing elſewhere. 
It may be, fays he * *, that in animals one thing 
moves another, and that their bodies are like thoſe 
wonderful Automata : for in effect, they are made up 

of members which have the faculty, even when they 
are at reſt, to perform certain motions as ſoon as they are 
determined to them. And as there is no need at all to 
touch thoſe machines, when they are moving, provided 
they have been touched before, /o the ſame may be ſaid 
of animals. 

Theſe paſſages do great honour to Ariſtole, and 
ſhew, 1. That he knew the mechanical conſtruction 
which nature has produced in the bodies of animals, 
and which it daily exerciſes. 2. That he knew how 
unconceivable it is that matter ſhould think. But he 
never advanced, either as a certain thing, or as a ſup- 
poſition, that beaſts have no ſenſe; he never de- 

pirived them of thought, taking that word in the ſenſe 
which the Carteſians put upon it, but taking it in a 
particular ſenſe, for what is called meditation, re- 
flexion, deliberation. Tt is not at all likely that he 
defined memory as Father Pardies ſays he did; for by 
that definition there will be no difference between imagi- 
nation and memory. Beſides, beaſts will never be meer 
machines, whilſt they are able to form the image of 
an object that is abſent : this is what memory implies, 
according to the very explication of Father Pardies. 
ES Laſtly, 'This Jeſuit had „en = oppoſe the critical 
1 . obſervation made againſt the tranſlator of Ariſtotle (59). 
(59 3 yrs Bzazveobai is a kind of thought, and not thoughe in 
num. 72, pag. general; ſo that tho' man only were capable of the 
140. Beacveo lai, as Ariſtotle will have it, yet it would not 
follow from thence, that there is no other animal that 

thinks. | . | 

[1] We are alſo referred in vain to the fourth book of 

Ciceros Tuſculan Pueſtions. . . . There is no reſemblance 

betaween the doctrine of the Automata, and what thoſe an- 

tient authors ſay.) A learned prelate, who wrote againſt 

Des Cartes, accuſes him of advancing no doctrine but 

what is to be found in the authors who lived before 

him. Here are his proofs, with reſpect to the doctrine 
Concerning the ſouls of beaſts: ©* Quid hoc eſt vero, 

+ Cicer, Tuſcul. quod apud Ciceronem legimus, beſtias ſimile quid- 
A dam facere perturbationem animi, in perturbationes 
non incidere, quod hæ eveniant ſolum ex aſpernatione 

« rationis, qua carent beſtiæ? Quid aliud, inquam, 
* ſuadet hoc nobis, quam beſtias mera eſſe automata ? 


* De Animal. 
motione, cap. 
vii. 5 


** 2 De Gen, 
Anim. cap. 1, 
poſt med, 


nam fi perturbationibus carent, neque herum diligit 


canis, neque lupum ovis reformidat : imo, nec ci- 

bum appetunt, nec dolorem fugiunt, nec mortem 

© timent ; ſed ex coafto cœcæ materiæ motu id face- 

| re videntur quod non faciunt. Scribit conceptis ver- 

4 Plut. de Pla- bis + Plutarchus credidifſe Diogenem brutas animan- 
cit. Philoſoph. tes, neque intelligere, neque ſentire: Quod & con- 
lib, v, cap. xx © futavit | Porphyrius. Sciſcit“ Proclus animalia 
« tantum rationalia anima eſſe prædita; additque 


A 


4 Porphy. de decretum efſe a Platone animam - vere eſſe eam 
abſt. ab anim, 6 "ip 11 : 
3 quæ ratione polleat, cætera ſimulacra animarum. 
lib. 111. ( - - . . 

| At nemo doctrinam hanc vel tradidit apertius, vel 
* proclus, in * fuſius propugnavit, quam Gomethius Pereira (60). 


Platon. Philo. - - What is the meaning of that expreſſion wwe find 
lib, ili, cap. i. in Cicero, that . do ſomething which reſembles the 
' . © paſſions of the mind, but that they do not fall into paf 
(60) Pet. Daniel ions, becauſe theſe happen only from a contempt of reaſon, 
uetius, Cenſ. 
Philoſ. Carteſia - Which beaſts baus not ? What, I ſay, can be the 
næ, cap. viii, * meaning of it, but that beaſts are meer machines ? For 
Fag. 208, Edit. if they are without paſſions, a dog cannot love his ma- 
Pariſ. 1689, « fler, nor a ſheep fear a wolf ? Nay, they cannot defire 
© food, nor avoid pain, nor dread death; but from the 
* neceſſary motion of blind matter they ſeem to do what 


3 


* they really do nat. Plutarch expreſsly ſays, that Dio- 


machines, 


« genes believed that beafts have neither underſtanding 


nor feeling: which Porphyry likewiſe confuted. Proclus 
* declares that rational animals only have a foul, and adds 
that Plato maintained that the foul endowed auith rea- 
* ſon was properly ſuch, and others only the images of 
* fouls. But none has more clearly taught, or more fully 
* defended this doctrine than Gomeſius Pereira.” He al- 
ledges four authorities, v7z, of Cicero, Plutarch, Por- 


phyry, and Proclus. Let us examine them in order: 


we need not ſay any thing more about Pereira, whom 


that learned prelate mentions in the laſt words of that 


paſſage : we have ſaid enough of him in the foregoing 
remarks. | 

I. The paſſage of Cicero 1s not a good proof ; it 
contains nothing elſe but the diſtinction which the 
Stoics made uſe of, and which IT have mentioned above | 
(61). They pretended that the paſſions and ralon (67) Remark 
were two things contrary one to another, and (onſe- [x], 5 
quently, that they could have but one and the ſame 
ſubject; they could not therefore be found in any ani- 


mals but ſuch as are rational, and conſequently beaſts 


could not be capable of them. * Illud animorum 


corporumque diflimile eſt quod animi valentes 


morbo tentari non poſſunt, corpora poſſunt. Sed 

corporum offenſiones ſine culpa accidere poſſunt, 

animorum non item, quorum omnes morbi & per- 

* turbationes ex aſpernatione rationis. eveniunt. Ita- 

que in hominibus ſolum exiſtunt. Nam beſtiæ ſimile 

* quiddam faciunt, ſed in perturbationes non incidunt | 

© (62). - - Were is this difference between minds and (62) Cicer. Tyt. 

bodies, that ſound minds cannot be ſeized with diſorders, cul. lib, iv, fil, 

but bodies may. The diſorders of the body may hap- m. 267, C. 

fen without any fault, but thoſe of the mind cannot ; © | 

all the diſorders and paſſions of which happen from the 

* contempt of reaſon, and conſequently they exiſt only in men, 

* beaſts do ſomething that reſembles them, but they never { 

* fall into paſſions” 'Thus Cicero repreſents part of 

the Stoical ſubtilties about the doctrine of paſſions (63). (63) Habes e 

What he ſays does not at all ſignify, that the Stoics de- 2 * perturks- 
rived beaſts of the ſenſations which we call love, tionibusemcleats 
tred, anger, &c. They acknowledged that beaſts diſputant Soici 

do ſomething like what men do when they grow du login ge 


a : lant, quia ciſle- 
angry, and give themſelves up to pleaſure, fear, or ae % 


ſome other paſſion ; but they pretended, that ſuch a 71. 


ſtate was not really love, or hatred, or anger, or, in 


general, a paſſion in beaſts ; for to be ſuch, ſaid they 


beaſts muſt fall into it out of contempt of reaſon. 
But they are irratianal, and conſequently reaſon is not 
their rule, they do nothing which tends to ſwerve 
from that rule, or to conform to it: ſeeing therefore 
paſſions ariſe in men becauſe they ſwerve from reaſon 
which is their rule; and ſince the nature of paſſions 
conſiſts in being contrary to reaſon, which men ought 
to follow; it muſt be concluded, that what paſſes in 
beaſts is not a paſſion, tho' it ſcems to be one. This 
is what the ſubtilties of the Stoics came to. It was, 
properly ſpeaking, a diſpute about words ; and it is 
at leaſt, very certain, that they did not deny, that 
what the other Philoſophers called anger, or love, or 
fear in beaſts was a true and real ſenſation. They did 
not deny that a dog knew his maſter, and that a 
ſheep knew a wolf, as a thing it ought to avoid. I 
will not make a collection of proofs, whereby the truth 
of that point might appear with the greateſt evidence. 
It is enough to ſay, that thoſe who endeavoured moſt 
to refute what was paradoxical in the ſyſtem of the 
Stoics, never objected to them that they made meer 
machines of beaſts. Would they have ſpared them 
about ſuch a doctrine? 

IT. I have already examined the paſſage of Plutarch 
(64). We have already ſeen that it is obſcure, and (64) Citat. (46) 
made up of inconſiſtent parts. I add, that one may Noe 
plainly obſerve in it an extream oppoſition between 
the doctrine of Diogenes and that of Mr Des Cartes. 
Diogenes ſaid, that beaſts are made up of a body and a 
ſoul, and that if their ſoul does not actually feel and 
reaſon, it is becauſe the thickneſs of it's organs, and 
the great quantity of humours reduce it to the condi- 


tion of mad men. Whereas Des Cartes acknowledges 


no ſenſitive principle in beaſts; he ſays, they are ony 
made up of matter, and have a body without a foul. 
I obſerve, that if there was any probability in the 
doctrine of Diogenes, it would be only about _ 
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machines, and what thoſe antient authors ſay.” 


hoes, Ec. but it appears ridiculous when it is applied 
to {fwallows, flies, bees, and ants, whoſe organs are 
incomparably thinner and leſs moiſt than thoſe of men. 

III. I ſhall inſiſt ſomewhat longer upon the paſſage 
of Porphyry. The learned biſhop affirms, that this 
Philoſopher refuted what Diogenes ſaid of beaſts, that 
they had neither underſtanding nor feeling; but it is 
certain, that Porphyry refutes no body, who had ſaid 
that they are inſenſible. His filence is a plain proof, 
that no body had yet vented ſuch a paradox ; for there 
being nothing more contrary to the deſign of Porphyry 
in all that work, he would not have failed to refute that 
hypotheſis. He was about to prove, that men ſhould 
not eat the fleſh of beaſts; he found ſeveral inconve- 
niencies in it, and, amongſt others, that it is an intro- 
duction to cruelty (6 5). He gathered together as ma- 
ny anſwers as he could get, to the objections of his ad- 


clus is ſomewhat long, 1 ſhall ſet it down here, that 
the reader may have no doubts about the true ſenſe of 
it, and that he may be ſure it could not ſerve as a 
prelude to the Cartefian doctrine concerning beaſts. 
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quatenus ſunt & illæ intelleuales & wivifice, cum ipfi 
uni wetſis producentes, illas witas, que circa ipſa corpora, 
& in ipſis corporibus ſunt. Concedemus autem non ſo- 1 
lum animalia ratione-predita participare Mentem: ſed A 
etiam alia, quæcumque copnoſeendi-facultatem habent. | 
Phantaſiam autem dico, & memoriam, & ſenſum. 
Juoniam & ille Socrates, qui in Philebo diſputans intro- 
ducitur, hujuſmodi omnia ad intellectualem rerum ſeriem 
reducit (74). 'That this may be the better underſtood, 
I ſhall obſerve, that, according to the Platonic doctrine, 
there is a difference between the ſoul and the underſtand- 
ing, which is not unlike the difference which the Peripa- 
tics acknowledge betwen Species and Genus. The 
Platonics ſaid, - that four things anterior one to another, 
vi. eſſence, life, underſtanding, and the ſoul, had 
preceded bodies; that life partakes of eſſence; that 
the underſtanding partakes of life and eſſence ; and that 
the ſoul partakes of underſtanding, life, and eflence 

and has reaſon beſides as it's particular nature. This would | 
be called in the ſchools the ſpecific difference of the ſoul. 
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ue, Abyerv, 1aTh TW tavTis idieryTas Aa- 

Yoda, 700 ds viv, nal Tiv Cov ual To oy 
% Tov mpeoBuTepar airiov. Cum igitur he qua- 


Abſtin. Jb. iii, 
cap. XX, pag · 

| x 8 Cantabr. 
1655. See alſo 
cap. xix, pag. 
122. 


verſaries: but was there any objection ſo ſtrong as 
this, viz. That beaſts have no feeling? Is it not 
certain, that this being ſuppoſed, there would be no 
more cruelty in killing an ox, than in plucking up 
turneps (66) ? Here is another obſervation which con- 
vinces me, that Porphyry had not heard of that para- 
dox, which it is pretended he refuted. He lays down, 
as a principle generally approved, that beaſts feel (67), 
from whence he draws this conſequence, hey are therefore 
rational (68), and he finds jn that conſequence, the moſt 
ſpecious arguments he can alledge to defend his opinion. 
He propoſes this objection to himſelf, ſeeing the animal 
nature includes ſome rational ſubjects, it muſt alſo include 
fome that are irrational (69), and he anſwers as Plutarch 
does, or rather he tranſcribes, word for word, three 
or four pages of Plutarch, without naming him. What 
he ſteals from him, contains, in particular, what has 
been ſeen above in the remark [Z] (70). They are 
two paſſages which demonſtratively prove, that all 
the Philoſophers of that time believed, that there are 
no inſenſible animals. Amyot has ſo ill tranſlated the 
firſt, that it is impoſſible to underſtand the meaning 
of it: he has been more ſucceſsful in the ſecond. 1 
ſhall ſet down his words, and I ſhall ſay, by and by, 
why 1 give them 'in this place. © As for thoſe who 


(66) I do not fay 
but men would 
thereby uſe 
themſelves to 
ſhed blood, and 
grow by degrees 
leſs compaſſio- 

nate, and more 
cruel to thoſe of 
their kind. 


(74) Proclus, in 
Platonis Theolo- 
giam, lib. iii, 
cap. i, pag. 128, 
Hamburg. 1618, 
in fol. ex. werfiont 


Emilii Perti. 


(67) Id. ib. cap. 
xxi, pag. 125. 


(68) 18. ib. cap. 
7, pag. 101, G 
cap. xxi, xx1t, 


S gibi. 


(69) Id. ib. cap. 
vii, pag. 109. 


(7o) Citations 
(49) and (50). 


(72) The Latin 


(73) In his La- 
tin tranſlation of 
Kane de Ab- 


« ſpeak ſo ſtupidly and impertinently of it as to ſay, 
(that beaſts neither rejoice nor grow angry, nor fear, 
that the ſwallow makes no proviſion, that the bee 
has no memory, but that it ſeems only that the 
{wallow has ſome forecaſt, that the lion ſeems to be 
angry, and the hind to quake with fear: I do not 
know how they would anſwer thoſe who ſhould ſay 
that one may as well affirm, that they neither ſee 
nor hear, and have no voice, but that they ſeem on- 
ly to ſee and hear, and have a voice, and, in ſhort, 


A 


" oo HY 5 MH e 


the one is not more againſt plain evidence than the 
© other (71). I have tranſcribed that paſlage, to 


ſtrengthen the conſequence I drew from it, viz, that 
the doctrine of Automata, or machines, was then looked 


upon, not as a doctrine which had ever been aſſerted 
by any body, but as a doctrine which the Stoics 
would not be able to refute, if any one ſhould under- 
take to make uſe of ſuch an objection, to beat them 
at their own weapons, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that 
Plutarch and Porphyry uſe the word aiyvor, which 
is the participle of the preſent tenſe : from whence it 
will follow that this objection was actually made by 
ſome againſt the Stoics. I anſwer that the French 


tranſlator of Plutarch agrees herein with Xylander (72), 


approved by the learned Holſtenius (73), that the word 
AzYs04 Ought to be taken in the future conditional 
tenſe. Grammar allows of it, and Hiſtory requires it 
in this place ; for Plutarch and Porphyry, thoſe two 
great defenders of the reaſon of beaſts, had not failed 
to diſpute againſt the doQrine of meer machines, had 
they known that there was, or that there had been 
ſuch an opinion. But they ſay nothing of it. 

IV. As to Proclus, it is true he ſays that, according 
to the doctrine of Plato, the rational ſoul is properly 
a ſoul, and that other ſouls are but images or repre- 
ſentations of a ſoul ; but he ſays at the very ſame time 


that they partake of knowledge and life, and that ratio- 
nal 2 the only ones which partake of under- 


ſtanding; that all other animals which are endowed 


with imagination, memory, and feeling, do alſo partake 
thereof. Whereby he plainly teaches that beaſts have 
a ſenſitive ſoul, and ſuch in a word as the diſciples of 


Ariſtotle repreſent it to us. Tho! the e of Pro- 
VOL. IV. RY 


* 
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that they do not live, but only ſeem to live: for 


Aepmror Tiv Juvaps. 


tuor cauſe ſint ante corpoream hypoſtaſin, Efſentia, Vita, 
Mens, Anima, Anima quidem, particeps eff omnium co- 
rum, que ſumt ante ipſam, ipſam quidem rationem, ſe- 
cundum ſuam proprietatem ſortita, Mentem vero, & Vi- 


tam, & ipſum Ens ab antiquioribus cauſis adepta (75). ( = Id. ib, Fak. 


Thus the ſoul may concur four ſeveral ways in the diſ- 
poſing of all poſterior beings. It extends it's influen- 


ces as far as bodies, in as much as it exiſts; it extends 


them as far as plants, in as much as it lives; and as 
far as beaſts, in as much as it partakes of underſtand- 
ing; and as far as the firſt natures that are ſuſceptible 
of reaſon together with the other attributes, in as 
much as it is rational. As for the underſtanding which 


| precedes the foul, and is the ſulneſs of lite, and 


even of being ; it influences three ſeveral ways the oe- 
conomy of the univerſe. It illuminates by it's ſpecific - 
virtue whatever is endowed with the faculty of knowing; 
and it concurs in communicating life to a greater number 
of things, and eflence to every thing which being has 
formed, Ns... T&tYy@5 Jian pil Ta adVTH, T- 
ler rozpas Id 1oTyT@» d, Tois YVOrIKoTs EA- 

Mens . .. . trifariam omnia 
digerit ipſius quidem intellectuales proprietatis facultatem 
omnibus cognoſcendi im habentibus per ſuam illuminatio- 
nem largiens (76) Beaſts are comprehended in the claſs 
of creatures that receive the irradiation of it's vir- 
tue: which is manifeſt from the words that Pro- 
clus makes uſe of, ſpeaking of what the ſoul 
does, in as much as it partakes of underſtanding. 
Kare ue T0 ov To EauTys, T& d (vpicnos) 
Lal PEYPE COUATAY KATA 8 Thy Cov, murray 
T& Ne bie (uv, val ueypt TAY QuTEV. Katt 
e Tov vv, aevTa TE tm. tyxovte - 
Uv, xa , r GAO OTATON Secundum quidem iþ- 
ſum ipſius Anime Ens, omnia (conſtituit) wel uſque ad ipſa 


corpora. Secundum vero vitam, omnia que vivere di- 


cuntur, & uſque ad ipſas plantas. Secundum vero Men- 
tem, omnia que cognitione præditam facultatem habent, 
& wuſque ad ipſa maxime- bruta (77); | 
Nothing would be more eaſy than to heap up a 
great many authorities, whereby it would clearly ap- 
pear, that when Plato ſays, that the ſoul of beaſts is 
an image of ſoul, he pretended not to deprive them of 
ſenſe. See Plotinus chap. 11. of the firſt book of his 
7A ; firſt 


_ (77) Ibis, 


554 


(78) Marcil. Fi- 
cin. in Compen- 
dio in Timæum 
Platon. cap. æli, 
Pag. m. 1038, 

operum Platonis, 
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firſt Ennead. Conſider alſo theſe words of a modern 
Platonic Philoſopher (78). Irrationalem animam 
* Platonici non tam ſubſtantiale aliquid, quam acciden- 
tale quiddam eſſe putant, quaſi rationalium VEST t- 


© GIUM animarum, in quo SENSUS 1 ſint, ſed 


« per diverſa corporis inſtrumenta divifi atque patibiles. 
© « - - The Platoniſts think the irrational foul to be ſome- 
thing rather accidental than ſubſtantial, a VESTIGE 
as it were of rational fouls, in which indeed are the 


| © ſenſes, but by the ſeveral organs of the body divided 


(79) In the re- 
mark [L] of 
the article PAU- 
LICIANS, 


(a) In Latin at 
anca, 


(5) I write this 
in September 
1697. 


(1) It was a city 
of Italy, * 


and paſſrve.” TI have given elſewhere (79) an ana- 
lyſis of ſome paſſages of the twenty-fifth diſſertation 
of a Platonic Philoſopher, who very clearly ſhews 
what diſtinguiſhes the ſoul of a beaſt from a 
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human ſoul; bit he is contented to deprive beaſts 
of reaſon, without depriving them of feeling. 
AN, 2ppore, a)Annoptoper, dvonTor bes de- 
This dyoipey Ut eioflhozas tonuips Booroweny 
ai nE Y OY Een 10 Yupay pv To gr., 
aun av In To Aoyiouy. Sine ratione aut 
prudentia ; ita ut alterum in perniciem alterius na- 
tum, improvidum, divinæ virtutis expers, ſoloque 
ſenſu in diem gauderet & duceretur: corporis viri- 
bus excelleret, intellectu autem nihil poſſet (80). 
- - - - Without reaſon or prudence: fo that 2 formed 
to the deſtruction of one another, without forecaſt, with- 
out divine virtue, they only delight in and are guided by ſenſe; 
they excel in firength of body, but have no underſtanding, 


(80) Maxim, 
ius, Pag. 258. : 


PEREZ (Jos EH in Latin Perezius, a Spaniſh Monk, and profeſſor of Di- 
vinity in the univerſity of Salamanca, took a great deal of pains to illuſtrate the Hiſtory 
of Spain, eſpecially in what concerns the order of the Benedictins. He publiſhed 


(a) ſome Eccleſiaſtical Diſſertations in the year 1688, wherein he refuted ſome things 
which Father Papebroch had advanced in his Prolegomena of April; he found him Father Pape 


(c) Taken from 


too rigid as to the acts of St Eleutherus, but he confeſſed it was well done to lay aſide broch's anſiver 


ad exhibiticnem 


many apocryphal writings which have been publiſhed concerning the faints [4], It is 9mm, A. 


not long (5) ſince he died (c). 


[4] Too rigid as to the acts of St Elutherus but he 
confeſſed it was well done to lay afide may ewritings . .. 
concerning the ſaints.) St Eleutherus, biſhop of Æcana 
(1), and St Anthia, his mother, have been very fa- 
mous in the Greek church, ever ſince their relics were 
tranſmitted: from Rome to Conſtantinople, under the 
empire of Arcadius. Their acts were compoſed by Le- 
ontius and Theodulus, who are ſaid to have lived at 
that time. But Father Papebroch is not of that opinion. 


he thinks they are ſuppoſititious, and proves it by many 


reaſons. Nevertheleſs he has publiſhed them under the 


eighteenth of April. His cenſure ſeemed to Father 


(2) Taken from 
anie] Pape- 
broch, in Re- 

ſponſ. ad exhibi- 


tionem errorum, 


Pag. 303, 304. 


| (a) Strabo, ib. 
Xiv, pag. 459. 


(5) Pergæ fanum 
antiquiſſimum & 
ſanctiſſimum 
Dianæ ſcimus eſ- 
ſe, id quoque a 
te nudatum & 
ſpoliatum eſſe, 
ex ipſa Diana 
quod habebat au- 
ri detractum at- 
que ablatum eſſe 
dico. Cicero, in 
Verrem, Orat. 
FI. 


(a) Strabo, lib. 
ii, pag. 428, 
429 


(1) Plin, lib, v, 


cap. XXX, pag, 
M, 6 Il, 


Perez, to be too ſevere, and therefore he endeayoured 
to refute him, praiſing at the ſame time the vaſt la- 


bours of the Jeſuits who publiſh the Add Sanctorum, 


and reject many of them. Pleraque enim (fatendum 
« eſt) Sanctorum acta, ſays he, circumferebantur, par- 
tim aperte falſa, partim tenebris denſiſſimis obſita, 
quæ ab doctiſſimis patribus admodum falce juxta & 
« face egere videbatur (2). - - For (it muſt be owned) 
* many acts of the ſaints were publiſhed, ſome evidently 
© falſe, and others full of obſcurity, which by the learned 


* Fathers were thought to want both the fire and feuord.” 


3 num, 232, 


| 233. 


The judgment which Melchior Canus gave about the 
lengendary writers has been approved at laſt : he ſaid 

that the lives of the ancient Philoſophers had been 

written with more judgment than thoſe of the Chriſtiany 

ſaints. They are now more nicely examined: the acts 

of the new faints are not filled with ſo many abſurdi- 

ties ; yet they are not ſo carefully examined as they 

ought to be. Here is the remaining part of a paſſage 

which I have alledged elſewhere (3) : but what is moſt (3) In th 
diverting of all, dear goſſip, (ſaid an attorney's wife merk [CC] of 
of St Germain's pariſh) is that as I was going to the the article Ha 
church of the bare-fodted Carmelites, I heard ſome body PRIAN Vi. 
cry the life and miracles of my lady St Thereſa: TI bought | 


one to gain the indulgences. But when I came home, my 


huſband fell a reading, and was ſurprixed to find that 

St Thereſa had two fathers, the firſt was king Dom Ber- 

mude, and the ſecond, Alonſe Sanchez de Cepede (4). , | 
It is ſuppoſed that this diſcourſe was held upon occa- 1 
ſion of St Thereſa's canonization in the year 1622. cond Journte, 
The author of that book was not of the Re- pax. 7. 
_ religion; he ſpeaks very ill of the Prote- 

ſtants. : 


PERGA, a city of Pamphylia. There was a temple of Diana built near it, upon 0 Strabo, M 
a very high place (a). It was very antient, and very much reſpected (h); and tho? the (4) Vide Phill 
Diana of Epheſus was above the Diana of Perga, yet the latter had a great ſhare in in <jus Vit, 


the devotion of the 


people. There was an aſſembly kept there every year (c), it was 
then, without doubt, that they ſung the hymns which Damophila, cotemporary of 


lib, 1. 


(e) Spanh. de 
præſt. & uin 


Sappho, compoſed to the honour of that goddeſs, and which were ſung till in the time Numim. 2x 


0” . 15 1 1 7 | 
of Apollonius Tyanzus (d). The Diana of Perga, Hegi, AD α¹, is mentioned upon 0 Aden 


82. 


ſeveral medals (e). It is one of the cities where St Paul preached the goſpel (Ff). The % 4. 
famous Geometer, Apollonius Pergeus (g), whoſe book of conic ſections is extant, was (0 I have give 
born there. It is now in a bad condition; the archiepiſcopal ſee was transferred from his artide. 
thence to Attalia (h), one of the fourteen cities which before depended upon it. Perga % Bun 


ſtands eight miles from the ſea. 


Geograph. 


PE RG AM UM, a city of Aſia in Myſia, became very famous under the kings 


who ſucceeded Philetærus. 


It's ſituation was very advantageous [A]. 


It was at firſt a 


fortreſs built upon a mountain (a). Lyſimachus, one of Alexander's ſucceſſors, ſhut up 
his treaſures in it, and gave the government of it to a man, who taking hold of the 


preſent conjunctures made himſelf maſter of it IB], as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


[A] It's fituation was very advantageous.) Eſpe- 
cially becauſe of the conveniency of the rivers: © Lon- 
« geque clariſſimum Aſiæ Pergamum quod intermeat 
« Selinus, præfluit Cetius profuſus Pindaſo monte (1). 
6 - - - - - Cetius arifing from mount Pindaſus, runs before 
« Pergamus, which is by far the moſt 2 city of Afia, 
and Selinus runs thro) it. Pliny ſays this. I won- 
der that he ſaid nothing of the Caicus, another river 
which ran near Pergamum, and the only one mentioned 
by Strabo in the deſcription of that city. TIaggppei 
J 6 Kd. v 74 Thipyapor did Ts Keira dis 


The 
ſtately 


TezTayopevouirs, beg evSaiuore yiv diet ior, 
Txt Ss Toi nai Tv dpigny. Y Muoias. Per- 
gamum præterfluit Caicus per campum valde opulen- 
tum, qui Caicus dicitur, ac fere optimam partem My- 
ſiz (2). - - - Caicus runs near Pergamum through a very (z) Strabo, l. 
fertile plain, which is called Caicus, and through the beſt xiii, paß: 9 
part of Mya. 
[BI A man . . . made himſelf maſter it.] His name 
was Philetærus. He had an eunuch ever ſince 
his infancy, by an accident. His nurſe, who carried 
him to a funeral pomp, was ſo crowded by the _»_ 
| 2 \ OTS, 


1 


(3) Ibie 
428. 


(4 So! 
menes, 


of Phil 


(5) Ta 
Strabo, 


page 4 


(6) Lu 
Macro 


(7) At 
* , p 


(8) Sti 
x11, p- 


(9) Lo 
Bibliot 
vi, Pa 


(10) l 
* ii, < 


Pag. 2 


(11) J 
ad Ch 
Vin, & 


oft, 


ib. 
29 


(3) Ibid. Pag. 
428. 


(J) Son of Eu- 
menes, brother 
of Philetærus. 


(5) Taken from 
Strabo, Ji. x11, 
bag. 428, 429. 


(6) Lucian. in 


Macrobiis. 


(7) Athen. Ib. 
=> Pag. 577. 


(8) Strabo, 7b, 


X11, pag. 374» 


(9) Lomeier. de 
Bibliothecis, cap, 
vi, pag. 9b. 


(10) Plin. 71h, 


(11) Hieron. Ep. 


ad Chromat. Jo- 


vin. & Euſeb. 


the kin 
Pag. m. 78, 79. 


tors, that the child's teſticles were cruſhed. SuviCn 
vg bv Ti rag Bras ions, tat monnar Tapirrur, 
amonnpbeioar WV To oy nw TIY KopuiCuoavny TepeY 
Toy $1XiTaregy ET1 viimtov, ouvO)uCnvas eyes To- 
ohe, ws Ts anpmtnvar Tov vote nv ev di eu- 
v8 ©». Nam fpettaculo quodam funebri, in magna ho- 
minum frequentia, nutrix eum geſtans etiamnum infantem 
in turba hominum deprehenſa, adeo fuit oppreſſa, ut pueri 
etiam colliderentur genitalia. Erat ergo eunuchus (3). 
He was ſo well educated that he made himſelf capable 
of noble employments ; and he had, without doubt, 
the reputation of an honeſt man, ſince Lyſimachus 
truſted him with the government of the fortreſs where- 
in all his treaſures were. Philetzrus was very faithful 
to his truſt, till he found himſelf perſecuted by the ca- 
lamnies of Arſinoè, Lyſimachus's wife. From that 
time he began to withdraw himſelf from his allegiance, 
and to take ſome meaſures to maintain himſelf in the 
independency which he had uſurped, The conjunc- 
tures proved very favourable to him. Lyſimachus be- 


ing diſtreſſed with domeſtic diviſions, was forced to 


put his ſon Agathocles to death. Nevertheleſs he was 
oppreſſed by Seleucus Nicator ; and at laſt killed by 
the treachery of Ptolemy Ceraunus. During thoſe 
broils Philetærus ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
Pergamum : he was ſo cunning as to amuſe with words 
and compliments the party, which ſeemed to him to be 
moſt formidable, ſo that he remained maſter of the caſtle 
and money of Lyſimachus for the ſpace of twenty 
years. His nephew, Eumenes (4), was his heir, and 
enlarged his dominions by invading ſeveral places a- 
bout Pergamum. He won a battle near Sardes againſt 
Antiochus, ſon of Seleucus, and died after a reign of 
twenty-two years (5). Attalus, his firſt couſin, who 
ſucceeded him, took the title of king. See the fol- 
lowing article. Chronologers place the beginning of 
Philetzrus's dominion in the year of Rome 468. He 
lived eighty years (6). Some ſay that his mother's 
name was Boa, and that ſhe was of Paphlagonia, a 
profeſſed courtezan, and à player upon inſtruments (7). 
He was born at Teium on the Euxine ſea (8). 


[C] The ftateh library.] I begin this remark with 
Lomeierus's words: Attalus & Eumenes Pergami Re- 


ges nobilem bibliothecam conquiſitis undique ſupra 
ducenta millia exemplaribus, in hædinis pellibus, 
gquæ ab hoc loco pergamenæ dictæ ſunt, deſcriptis, 
conſtruxiſſe feruntur (9). - - Altalus and Eumenes, 


* kings of Pergamum, are ſaid to hawe erected a noble 


* library, having collected every where above two hun- 
« dred thouſand books, written on kid ſkins, which from 
« this place were called pergamenæ, or parchment.” He 


quotes Pliny in the ſecond chapter of the thirty-fifth 


book ; but we read only theſe words in that place, 
An priores cceperint Alexandriz & Pergami Reges, 
qui bibliothecas magno certamine inſtituere, non fa- 
© cile dixerim. - - - - - 1 cannot well tell, whether the 
« kings of Alexandria and Pergamum, who vied with 
© one another in ſetting up libraries, began firſt to do ſo.” 
That quotation out of Pliny is not therefore exact. It is 
true that Pliny tells us in another place, that the art 
of dreſſing ſkins to make uſe of them in the room of 
per, was found at Pergamum. Mox. æmulatione circa 
ibliothecas regum Plolemæi & Eumenis, ſupprimente 
chartas Ptolemeo, idem Varro membranas Pergami tra- 
didit repertas (10). We learn from thoſe words that 


tended who ſhould ſet up the fineſt library ; and that 
this was the reaſon why the king of Egypt forbad the 
exportation of paper, which occaſioned the invention 
of parchment. St Jerom ought to be quoted on this 
ſubject : © Chartam, ſays he (11), defuiſſe non puto, 
* gypto miniſtrante commercia, & ſi alicubi Ptole- 
© mus maria clauſiſſet, tamen Rex Attalus membra- 


© nas a Pergamo miſerat, ut penuria chartæ pellibus 
0 


penſaretur. Unde & Pergamenarum nomen ad hanc 


© uſque diem, tradente ſibi invicem poſteritate, ſerva- 


tum eſt. 1 do not think there was am want 0 
* paper, as Egypt maintained commerce with other na- 
* trons, and if Ptolemy had ſhut up the ſeas any where, 
Jet king Attalus had ſent ſeins from Pergamum to ſup- 
* ply the want of paper. I hence the name of Pergamena, 
* 1. e. parchment, is continued and preſerved to this very 


* day” As to the number of books mentioned by Lo- 
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ſtately library [C] which the kings of Pergamum ſet up, and the teriiple of Æſcula- 
pius DI, were the Chief ornaments of that city. You will find in Mo 


g of Egypt and the king of Pergamum con- 


_ 


354 


rer1 that the 
inhabitants 


meierus, we muſt conſult Plutarch (12), who ſays, (12) Plut. in 
that Marc Antony preſented Cleopatra with the libra- Vit. Marci An- 
ry of Pergamum, which contained two hundred thouſand toni. 
volumes. Father Jacob, in his treatiſe of Libraries, 

pag. 28, of the firſt part, ſays very falſly that, accord- 

ing to Strabo, that library contained two hundred and 

eighty thonſand volumes. Mr le Gallois (13) fays (13) Gallois, 
more falſly ſtill, that, according to Pliny, they amoun- Treatiſe of Li- 
ted to a greater number. Lipſius raiſes an objection, braries, pag. 
about the words of Plutarch, which is unworthy of #77 _ 
him. Strabo, ſays he (14), who wrote under Tibe- 13, Son- 
rius, aſſures us that the library of Pergamum was Kill (14) Lip — * 
extant, and the ſame as it was when king Eumenes — . 
ſet it up. It had not been therefore tranſported to A- 

lexandria to be given to Cleopatra; or it muſt be 

ſaid that Auguſtus, who undid moſt things which 

Marc Antony had done, cauſed it to be carried back 

to Pergamum; or that after it had been loſt under 

Marc Antony, there was another ſet up altogether like 

the firſt. This is zodum in ſcirpo querere ; - - - to ſtum- 

ble on plain ground; for Strabo does not mean that 

Pergamum had {till the library and the other embel- 

Iiſhments wherewith Eumenes adorned it; he means 

only that it had not been enlarged ſince Eumenes. 

That prince, ſays he, made it ſuch as it is now. This 

is the ſenſe of the Greek words (15). KaTeoxeuacs (15) Strabo, I.. 
JS" ET r , Kai 79 Nixneoero! AA N- it, pag. 429, 
TEQuTeuat, Kal avalnuara, x B AN Mα,sS-, rai 439 

T1 et bse dme 7% Tlepydus T e 

Tav exeiv@» mpogeginoxaance. Hic urbem adorna- 

vit, & lucum Nicephorium conſevit, ac donaria & bi- 

Bliothecas & habitationis locum in Pergamo tantum quan- 
tus hodieque eft conſtituit luculenter (16). Lipſius's ob- (16) So thoſe 
jection againſt Vitruvius is better grounded. Repes words ought to 
Attalici magnis Philologie dulcedinibus inducti cum egre- 2 Reg 
giam bibliothecam Pergami ad communem delectationem 5, ln, 755 = 
inftituiſſent, tunc item Ptolemezus,* infinito zelb cupidita- chap, iv, Eu- 
tiſque incitatus ſtudio, non minoribus induſtriis ad eun- menes urbem in- 


dem modum contenderat Alexandriæ comparare (17). ſtruxit, & dona- 


Theſe are the words of Vitruvius, which plainly fig- fte, ae B'bo- 
nify that Ptolemy Philadelphus (18) adorned the city g. eleganter es 


eſt, eleganter ex- 


of Alexandria with a fine library, in emulation of that coluit. Mr le 


which the kings of Pergamum had ſet up in the chief Gallois, ubi ſu- 
town of their dominions. Lipſius is in the right to 27; f 
ſay that this is falſe : the library of Alexandria was ſet 8 mg. 4 
up before the kings of Pergamum, who made a collee- quoting bim. 
tion of books, were in being. This is not inconſi- 

ſtent with what Pliny ſays of the emulation of Ptolemy (17) Vitruv. in 


and Eumenes : for without doubt the king of Egypt, Præfat. lib. vii. 


who lived in the time of Eumenes, was ſorry to ſee RE 
that the king of Pergamum was able to obſcure the (7 V. The words 


glory of the Alexandrian library. It is to be obſerved, of Vitruvius, as 


f a they are connec- 
that the emulation of thoſe princes occaſioned many ted, cannot be 


impoſtures about books, as Galen obſerves. * Scribit underſtood of a- 
© Galenus, Comment. 1. in lib. Hippocr. de natura 57 other but 


I 1 — . P ] P hi- 
hum. inter Alexandriæ & Pergami reges, contentio- Iadelphus. 


; | ladelphus. 
nem fuiſſe, quis plura veterum volumina compararet. 


Tum vero multos ab hominibus pecuniæ avidis fal- 

ſis auctorum nominibus libros inſcriptos eſſe, quo 

vetuſtatis plurimum iis & auctoritatis accederet (19). (19) Harduin, in 
Dm Galen writes that there was an emulation be- Pljn. 1ib. xxxw, 
* tween the kings of Alexandria and Pergamum, who cap. ii, pag. 
* ſhould have moſt books of the Antients. And then many 175. 

* books were by covetous perſons put under falſe names of 

authors, that they might be thought of the greateſt anti- 

< quity and authority.” I have juſt now found in a fine 

book (20), that it is thought the kings of Pergamum be- 
gan to adorn their city with a library, and that Attalus (20) Jaquent, 


Of the Exiſtence 


made his library twenty-two years before that of Alexan+ of God, pag. 
dria. I do not criticize the author of that book; 126. 
for, what he fays that it is thought ſo, is certainly 
true of ſeveral people : many perſons may be of that 

rſuaſion. I only ſay that they are miſtaken. The 

rſt of the kings of Pergamum, who was named At- 
talus, was born ſome years after the death of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus to whom the library of Alexandria owed 


of it's beginning. The author adds in the ſame book 


(21), that the library of the kings of Pergamum was (21) 14, 
tranſported to Rome. I wiſh an author had been quo- 127. 
ted for it. | | 8 | 

[Di And the temple of AEſculapius.] That is 
ſirnamed Pergamean by Martial 28 and a Roman (22) dry, 4 
Hiſtorian tells us, that when an inquiry was made at l — 1 


Rome 


rendered, and 
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(23) Tacit. An- 
nal. 1b, Iii, cap. 
txiii, ad ann, 


775» 


( 4) Ibid. cap. 


x; : 


(25) Igitur placi- 
tum ut mitterent 
civitates jura, at- 
que legatos. 16, 


(26) Quædam 
quod falſo uſur- 
paverant ſponte 
omiſere: multæ 
vetuſtis ſuperſti- 
tionibus, aut me- 
ritis in populum 
Romanum fide- 


bat. Lid. 


dxiii, 


| ſhe was delivered of Apollo, was ſtill extant. 


(28 Ibid, 0 
fork 2 


inhabitants of Perga 


Julian the apoſtate (d). 


(% So ſays Tacitus, lib, iv, cap. xxxwvit, Cum divus Auguſtus Gibi atque urbi Rome templum apud Pergamum ſiſti 
(e) Strabo, lib. æiii, pag. 429, 430. 


non prohibuiſſet. 


Rome into falſe aſylums, the proofs which the Perga- 
means produced for the aſylum of Æſculapius were 
found valid. Conſules ſuper eas civitates quas me- 
moravi, apud Pergamum Æſculapii compertum aſy- 
lum retulerunt: ceteros obſcuris ob vetuſtatem ini- 
„ tiis niti (23). - - - - The conſuls, of thoſe cities 1 men- 
© tioned, reported, that an aſylum of A ſculapius was 
« found at Pergamum : that the reſt relied on old and un- 
certain traditions.” This paſſage of Tacitus puts one 
in mind of the inquiry into the titles of thoſe who 
falſly pretend to be gentlemen, which is from time to 
time ſo neceſſary in France. But the inquiry made a- 
bout falſe aſylums was more important. So great an 
abuſe had crept into the Grecian cities, that the ma- 
giſtrates could no longer exerciſe the rigour of the 
laws; all the criminals and debtors found places of re- 
fuge; the mob protected them, and looked upon it as 
a duty of religion. Crebreſcebat enim Græcas per urbes 
licentia atque impunitas afila ſtatuendi: complebantur 
templa peſſimis ſervitiorum: eodem fubſidio oberati ad- 
werſum creditores, ſuſpeAique capitalium criminum recep- 
tabantur. Nec ullum ſatis validum imperium erat coer- 
cendis ſeditionibus Populi, flagitia hominum ut caremonas 
deum protegentis (24). To remedy that diſorder, it 
was decreed that all the cities, which had ſome privi- 
leged temples, ſhould ſend to Rome the proofs of 
their aſylums (25). Some of thoſe cities being ſen- 
ſible of the uſurpation, renounced it (26). Several 
others depending upon ſome old traditions, or ſome 
ſervices done to the Roman people, ſent their deputies. 
The ſenate gave them audience ; but being weary of 
the ſtories which they told, and of the faQtions that 
grew thereupon, they referred that inquiry to the con- 
ſuls. Auditæ aliarum quoque civitatum legationes. Quo- 
rum copia feſſi patres, & quia ſtudiis certabatur, conſuli- 
bus permiſere, ut perſpecto jure, & fi qua iniquitas 
involveretur, rem integram rurſum ad Senatum refer- 


rent (27). The conſuls were not very rigid, they 


approved of ſeveral titles of nobility which were only 
grounded upon chimeras ; for example, they admitted 


as an authentic proof what the Epheſians told them, 


that the olive tree, upon which Latona leaned when 
Eſſe 
apud ſe Cenchrium amnem, lucum Ortygiam, ubi 
Latonam partu gravidam & oleæ quæ tum etiam 
maneat adniſam, edidiſſe ea numina, deorumque mo- 
nitu ſacratum nemus (28). - - - - That near them was 
the river Cencrius, and the grove Ortygia, where La- 
tona being big with child, and leaning upon an olive 


GKK 4: G w 


the gods the grave was conſecrated.” Judges would be not 
leſs indulged at preſent, if every pariſh was ſummoned 
to produce the proofs of it's devotions and relics. 


Tho' it is well known how blindly the Heathens main- 


tained their traditions ; yet people will not open their 


eyes and ſee the abſurdity of the ſtories, which are 


æiii, Page 429. 


(2) Labbe, 
French Chrono- 
loger, Tom. ii, 


pag. 300, ad 
ann, Rom. 512. 


In his article 
9 


(4) Hen. Valeſ. 
Not. ad Excerpta 


Poly bi, pag. 19. 


told in all the places, that boaſt of a privileged de- 
votion. | | 

Polybius will afford us as good a reflexion as that. 
Pruſias having overcome Attalus, entred into Perga- 


PERGAMUM (Ar TALUS KING OF) ſucceeded, in the year 512 of Rome, 
to Eumenes, his couſin [A], who had been the ſucceſſor. of Philetærus their uncle. He 


[A] Eumenes his couſin.) Philetzerus had two bro- 


ther's, the name of the elder was Eumenes ; the o- 


ther's name was Attalus. The ſon of the former 


had the ſame name with his father, and ſucceeded Phi- 


letzrus. The ſon of Attalus was called Attalus, and 
ſucceeded Eumenes (1). If Father Labbe had read 
Strabo attentively, he would not have quoted him as 
having faid that Attalus was brother and ſucceſſor of 
Eumenes (2). Moreri has tranſcribed that fault (3). 
I wonder that Mr Menage did not obſerve a fault 
of Diogenes Laertius which Valeſius had cenſured (4). 
That Hiſtorian of the Philoſophers ſays that Eumenes 


mum built a temple to the emperor Auguſtus, and to the city of 
Rome (b), and that Galen was born there. Several other illuſtrious men were born in that 
city. Strabo (c) will tell you who they were. Add to them Oribaſius, Phyſician to 
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tree, brought forth thoſe deities, and that by the order of 
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was Philetzrus's fon (5). He ſhould have faid that (5) Dias Lin. 
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(d) Eunapius, in Vita Oribaſii. 


mum (29), and offered a pompous ſacrifice to Æſcu- 
lapius, and then he returned to his camp. The next wrt 2 

day he cauſed all the temples to be plundered, and ca. 74 Ari. 
laid upon his own ſhoulders the ſtatue of Af. 3% kirk ra 
culapius (30), to whom he had offered ſome ſacri- 25 es olg 
fices, and whom he had invoked the day before. Prufias vic 4 : 
Polybius calls it the action of a man furious and mad. Alo, e 


(29) Hauclae 


bius, in Ecerp. 
* 1 
ts Valeſis edi. 


fts, Pag. 169. 
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aram ac lapidem exquiſito quodam genere adorare & %%, P:deru 
venerari flexis genibus & muliebri ſuperſtitione, quod N N 
Pruſias facere ſolebat, atque interim eadem fana labe- 8 
factare, eorumque everſione contumeliam diis facere, it is the name of 
quis neget id eſſe rabie perciti hominiſque de ſta. an *xllent fe. 
tu mentis deturbati (31) ? - - - For zo offer ſacrifices aud 0 W Boer 
1 mplore the favour of the gods, to worſhip and adore the ex — 
altar in the humbleſt poſture, and with an effeminate ſy- piad e to 
perſtition, as Pruſias uſed to do, and yet to ruin the ſame Pi, Ib. 
temples, and thereby affront the gods, is undoubtedly to ad 1 
like a furious mad. man. I am ſure that Polybius would © 

not have ſpoken ſo harſhly of thoſe who ſhould have (31) Polyb. uti 
plundered the temples without having at any time Koen MT 
worſhipped the deities thereof. What he ſays that 

Pruſias entred into Pergamum, is conſiſtent with what 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that this prince havirg loſt 

the hopes of making himſelf maſter of the Perſon of 

Attalus, fell a plundering the temple of Nicephorus, | 
which was not far from the city (32). But here is (32) Diva. Sil 
a better argument againſt Polybius, will ſome fay. in Exceryt. 3 
King Eumenes declares expreſsly in the ſpeech he made Valeo publica 
to the ſenate of Rome, that he was beſieged in Perga- U. 24 356. 


mum, and was ſo happy as to prevent the taking of pag tot z. 


the city. Quod miſerrimum eſt in bello, obſidionem way all the gods, 


* paſlus ſum, Pergami incluſus cum diſcrimine ultimo and amonef: o- 
ſimul vitz regnique, liberatus deinde obſidione, cum chers Æſcub- 
* alia parte Antiochus, alia Seleucus circa arcem reg- * = 

ni mei caſtra haberent, relictis rebus meis tota clai- 
ſe ad Helleſpontem L. Scipioni Coſ. veſtro occurri, vg 
ut eum in trajiciendo exercitum adjuvarem (33). - - - - (33) T. Liv. tb 
J underwent a fiege, which is the greateſt calamity that *xxvii, chop, 
can happen in war, being ſhut up in Pergamum with lit. 
the utmoſt riſque of my life and kingdom; and being af- 
terwards freed from the fiege, tho Antiochus on one fide, 
and Seleucus on another, avere encamped round the capi- | 
tal of my kingdom, I left my affairs and went with 
my whole fleet to the Helleſpont to meet L. Scipio, your 
conſul, that I might afjiſt him in tranſporting his 
army.” I anſwer that neither Polybius, nor Diodo- 
rus Siculus, ſay any thing of what happened under 
king Eumenes. They mention a fiege of Pergamum, | 
which was made afterwards, and ſuſtained by Attalus (34) Appizn- in 
Philadelphus againſt Pruſias king of Bithynia. See Mithridate e 
Appian (34). | 1 25 init. 


took 


lib. iu, in Arce- 


he was his nephew; as we find it in Strabo and dla, num. 48. 


Athenzus. I ſhall ſet down the words of the latter, 
becauſe they contain a curious fact, viz. That Eu- 
menes died by too much drinking, u79 A d 
ave EHu 6 Tlepyaypnris o ©1AsTHIps Ts IIep- 


(6) Athen. libs 
x, page 44%" 


TIKANG e pT? Xpovw (6). Eumenes Pergamenus tal: in Dalecham- 
Phileteri (7) qui Pergami regnavit ex fratre nepos, e- pius“ tranſſation. 
brietate periit, ut refert C bel libro tertio de temporibus. 15 
Note that Athenæus uſes elſewhere (8) the ſame . 4 
word BagiAtwods, ſpeaking of Philetærus. 28 


2 [B] He 


{9) strabe 
ſupra. 


(10) Poly 
xviii, in 
tis Valeſi 
Pag. 103 


(11) Liv 
xxxii, f 


610. 


(12) Re 
niæ Eu 
tuft. Ii 


cap, ili. 


(13) 1 
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iv, m 
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Not. ( 
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1 9. 


65)! 
Span} 
præſt. 
Numi 
468. 


(16) 
ubi fy 


(9) Strabo, ubi 
ſupra, 


(10) Polyb. 45. 
xwv111, in Excerp- 
tis Valeſianis, 


Pag. 103. 


(11) Livy, 7b, 
*XX11, pag. m. 
blo, 


(12) Rex Bithy- 
nix Eumenes. 
Juſt, lib, & xt, 


cap, 111. 


(13) Exopyyer 
ur To 

EU 6 Tod 
Quarrai py 33 
! ToUTW N- 
* T GAAWY 
Baoaiuy po- 
d0w8, Dio- 
Sen. Latrt, lib, 
iv, num. 38. 


14) Vid. Valeſ. 


= — Excerp- 
olyb. 
19. op. 


(15) Ezech, 
Panheim, de 

— & uſu 
cl. 1% 


(16) Valeg 
b_ Ae ius, 


judice the king of Macedon. 


p E R GA M U M. 


took the title of king, which they had not taken [B], and he thought he could do 


it without arrogance, after the glory he had acquired in winning a battle againſt the 


Gauls (a). 


was very neceſſary to them; for beſides that they were to oppoſe Hannibal in Italy, 


they were alſo obliged to make head againſt Philip king of Macedon, who had de- (0 In the year 
542. See Livy, 


clared himſelf their enemy. Attalus took the part of the Romans with great zeal, and 
continued their friend as long as he lived. He undertook a journey to Athens, to pre- 
The Athenians did him great honours [C]. 


He made 


another journey into Greece being above ſeventy years of age, to procure ſome allies 


to the Romans againſt the king of Macedon (c). ö 
much force [D] to engage them in that league, that his ardour, ſomewhat too great 


for an old man, was the cauſe of a giddineſs, or defluxion, which hindered him from 
making an end of his ſpeech. He fell into a ſwoon in the middle of his diſcourſe, and n ths yer 
having embarked ſome days after, he returned to Pergamum, where he died (d) in a of Rome 556. 

ſhort time, after he had reigned forty-four years (e). He lived ſeventy-two years (). | 
He was a prince that loved Philoſophers (g), and made uſe of his riches like a man of 


honour, and a great ſoul. 


He was faithful to his allies, he lived very 


wife [E], and took care that his four ſons ſhould have a very good education (+). 


EUMEN ES, the eldeſt of all, ſucceeded him. 
but he had a great ſoul which ſupplied' the weakneſs of his body. He loved glory (2) 


5 


mark [ 


610. 


57 


He made an alliance with the Romans (b), at a time when ſuch a friend () See the re- 


J. 


m. 451, 


He harangued the Thebans with ſo (ö) Liey, 74. 


æxxiii, pag. 


(e) Livy, ibid. 
Polyb. in Ex- 


well with his cerptis Valeſia- 


nis, pag. 103. 


He was a man of a weak conſtitution, (J) Polyb. ibid. 


See the arti- 


above all things, he was magnificent, and he heaped up benefits upon many Grecian de LAcYDEs. 


cities, and private men. 


He very much enlarged his territories, and was only be- 


holden to his own induſtry and prudence for it. He knew fo well how to Keep his 


[B] He took the title of king which they had ot taken.) 
Strabo ſays ſo in expreſs words. An open agrnevs 
STG vimceas Taandras peayy piyann, Hic 
primus rex ſalutatus eſt cum magna pugna Galatas 
viciſſet (9). - - He was firſt ſaluted king, when he had 
defeated the Gauls in a great battle. Polybius ſaid the 
ſame thing before him (10): Nizioas yap pdyy 
TN, Y PBapuraTo nai [2X MTET ON 207%. 


* 


nr Tore 1aT& Ti A, TRUTUV dp xiv us a- 
70, Kal TuTs mpiTON dv]ev Safes Baornia. Supera- 


tis enim prælio Gallis, quæ gens maxime terribilis ac 
bellicofiſſima tum in Aſia erat, tum primum regium no- 
men palam ſibi adſcivit. For having overcome the 
Gauls in battle, who were then the moſt terrible and 
moſt warlike nation in Aſia, he firſt aſſumed openly the 
title of king. Livy is of the ſame opinion Victis de- 
inde pralio uno Gallis que tum gens recenti adventu 
terribilior Aſiæ erat, regium adſcivit nomen cujus 
magnitudini ſemper animum equavit (11). Thoſe 
three teſtimonies are to preferred to the authority 
of Juſtin and Diogenes Laertius ; for 1. Juſtin has 
committed a miſtake, which ſhews that he did 
not carefully enquire into the truth of the matter. He 
ſays that Eumenes was king of Bithynia. This might 
be alledged by thoſe who ſhould deny that our Attalus 
was the firſt who took the title of king. They might 
ſay that Eumenes, his predeceſſor, is ſtiled king by 
Juſtin (12). But, I ſhall anſwer, Did he command in 
Bithynia ? Did he not command in Pergamum ? Can 
Juſtin be excuſed, unleſs he has recourſe to ſome Cri- 
tics, who read Nicomedes inſtead of Eumenes in that 
paſſage? 2. Diogenes Laertius does not treat hiſto- 
rically of Pergamum, and mentions Eumenes only ac- 
cidentally, and therefore we have no reaſon to believe 
that he carefully inquired whether that prince took the 
title of king; it was enough for him to know that 
Eumenes had a ſovereign authority in Pergamum, which 
made him uſe an expreſſion that ſignifies royalty. He 
fays (13) that Eumenes having heaped up benefits up- 
on Arceſilaus, was the only Ling to whom that au- 
thor dedicated ſome books. The paſſage of Athenæus, 
which I have quoted, ought not to be objected. We 
read in it that Philetzrus reigned in Pergamum ; but 
this does not fignify that he took actually the title of 
king. Read the modern hiſtorians of the dukes of Sa- 
voy, the electors of Bavaria, or Brandenburg, &c. and 
you will often find in them the words reign, and 7 
reign, which denote only an authority exerciſed under 
the name of a duke, or an elector. The medals 
which give the title of king to Philetzrus, if we be- 
lieve Goltzius (14), are a better proof againſt Strabo, 
if they are not falſe. Thoſe which Mr Spanheim has 
ſeen, do not give him that title (15). As for the reſt, 
the victory Attalus obtained over the Gauls happened 
the laſt year of the CXXXIVth Olympiad (16). It 
was the 512th year of Rome. | | 

[C] The Athenians did him great honours.) The 
whole town, men and women, and the prieſts in their 

VOL. IV. 


brothers 


habits, went to meet him. The gods were like to be 
forced to do him the ſame honour. Livy affords me 


(b) Ex 


eodem 


Polybio, ibid. 


that thought : Rex Pirætum, renovande firmandeque 


cum Athenienſibus ſocietatis cauſa trajecit. Civitas om- 
nis obwiam effuſa cum conjugibus ac liberis, ſacerdotes 
cum inſignibus ſuis intrantem urbem, ac dii prope ipſi ex- 
citi ſedibus ſuis exceperunt (17). He obſerves that At- 
talus thought it became his dignity to communicate 
his propoſals in writing, rather than expoſe his mode- 


(17) yo 5p Liv. 155. ; 


xxxi, pag. 572. 


ſty to the neceſſity of ſetting forth his ſervices, and of 


receiving a vaſt number of praiſes from a flattering 
people. The Hiftorian expreſſes it admirably well: 


In concionem extemplo populus vocatus, ut rex que vel. 


let, coram ageret : deinde ex dignitate magis viſum, ſcri- 


bere eum, de quibus videretur, quam preſentem aut re- 
ferendis ſuis in civitatem beneficiis erubeſcere, aut ſigni- 
ficationibus acclamationibuſque multitudinis, afſentatione 
immodica pudorem onerantis (18). The war was con- 
cluded againſt Philip king of Macedon. It was then 
propoſed to add a new tribe to the ten, and to call 
it Attalis, in honour to king Attalus : Ingenti conſenſu 
bellum adwverſus Philippum decretum. Honores regi pri- 
mum Attalo immodici, deinde & Rhodiis habiti: tum 
primum mentio illata de tribu, quam Attalida appella- 
rent, ad decem weteres tribus addenda (19). 3 
[D] He harangued the Thebans with ſo much force.] 
This 1s ſo ſingular, that it deſerves to be read in the 
very words of Plutarch (20): Kai pero: raperbav 0 
Tir», os 2x Ex Ti j, Ee niof ur Te 
Poualo!, 'ATTdAMs Ts Baotlnias guvayopeuorr®- 
4UT Kat TUVESoppolT0» Tis OnBalts. dAN "ATTH> 
NO, (ws Fo 7% types meghupiriegv u- 
Tov 26 Tiro pi reg TaAC9TS, £10 QLACTILE EVO, EY 
auTA T6 AY £10 TESTER ITO» INLY Ys TWSS i) pev- 
ue &, 40vw Tiv aicfuow emiangheis TH, x 
57 s TAU T, Vauoly tis Agiav droropoheis 
£THA&uTngev. Titus (21) inde, quaſi urbe non poti- 
retur, affatus eos eſt, ſuadens ut in partes Romanorum 
diſcederent adjuvante Attalo & Thebanos incitante. 
Sed Attalus quidem, quum præter ztatem, (ut mihi 
quidem videtur) majore contentione oratorem Quintio 
præſtare vellet, & vertigine quadam vel pituita eſſet in 


(18) Ibid, 


573 


(20) P 
Vit. F 


lut. in 
laminii, 


Pag. 371, B. 


(21) That is to 


ſay, T 


itus Quin- 


ctius Flaminius 
who then was 


conſul. 


media oratione correptus, collapſus eſt, nec multis die- 


bus poſt in Aſiam navibus devectus expiravit. - - And 
then Titus, as if he had not been maſter of the city, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to them, and adviſed them to fide with 
the Romans, Attalus at the ſame time endeavouring to 
perſuade the Thebans to agree to it. But Attalus ha- 
ranguing too eagerly (in my opinion ) for one of his years 


wwas ſeized with a giddineſs, or defluxion, in the middle | 


of his ſpeech, and dropped down, and a few days after, 
having ſailed into Afia he died. You may ſee in Livy 


(22) how Eumenes, the ſon of Attalus, repreſented that (22) T. Liv. I. 


accident to the ſenate of Rome, after he had ſet forth, xxx; 


in a few words, the ſervices which his father had done 
to the common-wealth, _ | 
[E] He lived very well with his wife.) She was of 
Cyzicus, and of a mean extraction; her name was 
7B | Apollonis. 


liii. 


3 chap, 


hen SES Pon — — Y y 
— —— 


556 


(i) Ex eodem 
Polyb. ibid. pag. 
166, & ſeg. 


Apollonis. She had the title of queen, and kept it 


as long as ſhe lived, not by the addreſs of a courte- 
(23) Ony £rar- zan (23), but by her modeſty, probity, prudence, and 
pixyv TpooPepo- gravity. She loved her four ſons tenderly, and ſhe 
"hy ; a oved them to the laſt, tho' ſhe out- lived her huſband 
retriciis illecebris, ſeveral years. This clauſe is not ſuperfluous; for it 
Polyb. ubi infra, happens but too often, that queens dowagers raiſe ca- 
bals to the prejudice of their children. King Attalus 
her ſon had a great reſpe& for her; it was a thing 
very much admired by the inhabitants of Cyzicus, 
when they ſaw him and his brother lead their mother 
by the hand to all the temples, and other places of 
the city. They got a thouſand praiſes and good wiſhes 
for it (24). No body would be much ſurprized now 
to ſee ſuch a thing in the weſt, | 
[IF] He knew ſo well how ta keep his brothers to 
their duty.] Polybius giving us the character of Eu- 
menes obſerves, as his laſt diſtinguiſhing ſtroke, that 
he behaved himſelf ſo wiſely towards his brothers, 
that they proved the inſtruments of the ſafety of his 
reign. Ades EY @V s Kat e TV Mia 
Kai Tpazw mavlas Tires ues x; Ew LN 
auT@, Kai lagupopuv]as, XA cetor]as 7d Ths Bar 
N Ae TUT Is omavias tet T15 av Y- 
ya!os. Fratres cum haberet tres & ætate & induftria 
pollentes, eos in officio omnes continuit & morigeros cuſto- 
Aeſque regni ac dignitatis. ſue habuit ſatellites. Quod 
raro admodum. contigiſſe reperias (25). He is in the 
right to ſay that it is a rare thing (26): Hiſtory is 
full of cruel wars, wherein princes have been engaged 
26) Compare againſt their brothers or their own children. 
citat. (7) of the they, who have carefully read it, may make this 
22 Nr V aphoriſm, That it is more difficult for a king, who has 
ner, A brothers and children to govern his family, than to go- 
na; with citat, Vern his kingdom. The preventing of civil wars re- 
(4) of the article quires troubleſome and continual precautions; and if a 
DRUSUS, fon prince does not prevent them, how careful muſt he 
of Germanicus. h to put an end to them? How great are the uneaſi- 
neſs and dangers he is expoſed to? The politics of the 
Turks are horrible, they barbarouſly ſacrifice to the 
_ reigning prince, the life or the liberty of all his bro- 
thers ; but it is a neceſſary evil: for otherwiſe that 


(24) Polyb. in 
Excerpt. Vale- 
ſian. pag. 113, 
111 


(25) Ibid. Pag. 
169. 


vaſt empire would be expoſed to the moſt terrible de- 


{olations. See the Hiſtorical Meditations of Camera- 
rius, Chap. 88. of the firſt volume However that be, 
let us not look upon the union, wherein king Eu- 
menes kept his brothers, as good luck, but rather as 
the eſect of a conſummate prudence, ſupported by a 
reat merit. It was ſo much the more difficult to 

Loew them to their duty, as they were ſurrounded with 
ill examples. Syria and Egypt were cruelly torn by 

difputes about the ſucceſſion. The royal family of 

Macedonia was imbrued with blood by reaſon of the 

jealouſy of authority. It was an abominable age. 

There was nothing to be ſeen but horrible attempts 

of brothers upon brothers, and of fathers upon chil- 

dren, or of children upon fathers. This might very 

well tempt the brothers of the king of Pergamum. 

Their mother had great reaſon to think herſelf hap- 

Py to ſee them ſo well united. *AToaawvide Iv Tv 

KuCtxnviav, Evyuevis de 74 Buginios puTed, hel 

rt ν,El ATTALAL, x reTaIps nai Anais, 

ALyErt HNW e £auTHV dfl Kai Tos Oe, Ne- 

p EN. & dies Tov TASTOv, J's ig Thy ny+- 

Avia, d T1 Tus Tpiis vids fweg Tv mpea- 

Taro JopupoperTas, ndarcivev i weoois avTois db 

eg tai FCien goproy, dens dj V-“ A- 

pollonidem Cy zicenam, Eumenis regis matrem ac trium 

præterea filiorum Attali, Philetæri, & Athenæi, præ- 

dicaſſe ſubinde ſe beatam, diiſque egiſſe ajunt gratias, 

non propter divitias vel imperium, ſed quod tres filios 

videret natu maximi eſſe ſatellites, eum in medio 

ipſorum gladios haſtaſque ferentium abſque metu ver- 

(27 Plut. de fori (27). - - » They ſay that Apollonis of Cyzicus, the 
- fraterno Amore, mother of king Eumenes, and of three other ſons, viz. At- 
fag. 480, C. falus, Phileterus, and Athenzus, would now and then 
call herſelf happy, and thank the gods, not upon the ac- 

count of riches or empire, but becauſe ſhe. ſaw her three 

fons guards to the eldeſt, and becauſe he was continually 

in the madſt of them without fear, tho' they were armed 

ewith ſwords and ſpears. Attalus, the eldeſt of the 

three brothers, who did not reign, had the greateſt 

ſhare in important affairs. I confeſs he expreſſed a great 

love to Eumenes on ſeveral occaſions. Knowing chat 

| 3 


PERGAMUM. 


brothers to their duty [F], that they concurred with him in promoting the 
and never entered upon any factious deſign (i). He kept inviolably his alliance with the 


Romans, 


he was very much afflicted by reaſon of what the cities 
of Peloponneſus had done (28), he uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to perſwade them to give him ſatisfaction for 
it (29). He called a city Eumenia, in honour of his 
brother (30): In a word, he was firnamed Philadel- 
phus. Nevertheleſs the king did ſuſpect him, and 
not without reaſon, as we find it in Livy. That Hi- 
ſtorian tells us, that after the conqueſt of Macedonia 
(31), Attalus, who had ſerved the Romans very well 


in that famous expedition, came to Rome with ſecret 
hopes of ſupplanting his brother, and that he would (30) Stephan, 


Voce Euniiug. 


have diſcovered the whole intrigue, had not the Phy- 
ſician who attended him, diſſwaded him from it. 
Now this Phyſician was given him by Eumenes, and 
he was ordered to obſerve him. He was properly the 
king's ſpy ; and the king's ſuſpicion was well ground- 
ed. * Suberat & ſecreta ſpes honorum præmiorumque 
ab ſenatu, quæ vix ſalva pietate ejus contingere po- 
* terant. Erant enim quidam Romanorum quoque non 
boni authores qui ſpe cupiditatem ejus elicerent: 
eam opinionem de Attalo & Eumene Romæ eſſe, 
« tanquam de altero Romanis certo amico, altero nec 
© Romanis, nec Perſi fido ſocio. Itaque vix ſtatui 
« poſſe, utrum qui pro ſe, an quæ contra fratrem pe- 
titurus eſſet, ab ſenatu magis impetrabilia forent : 
adeo univerſos omnia & huic tribuere, & illi yero 


* 


pulled down the 
ſtatues of Eur. 
nes by a public 


E Xcerpt, fax. 


(31) In 585. 


h T. Liv 
xxxiv, Pa 
632. 


4 See Li 
lb, & XX, 
651. 


(28) They had 


ecree, Polyb. in 


133 


(29) Polyb. tis, 


(34) [bid, 
xlii, pag 


(35) Her 
thing ve! 
markable 
There w 
ſhip carri 
land fron 
the gulp! 
Peloponn 
the othe! 
ſame has 
done on 


So that 
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ful advice if he ſhould depart from his duty : Stratius 


ſhort time lawfully ſucceed him (33). It is neceſſary (35 Hand amii- 


ſtones thrown at him near Delphi, was carried to the 


negare. Eorum hominum (ut res docuit) Attalus Tn 
erat, qui quantum ſpes ſpopondiſſet cuperent, ni 
unius amici prudens monitio velut frænos animo ejus 
geſtienti ſecundis rebus impoſuiſſet. Stratius cum 
eo fuit medicus, ad idipſum à non ſecuro Eumene 
Romam miſſus ſpec ulator rerum, quæ à fratre age- 
rentur, monitorque fidus ſi decedi ſide vidiſſet. Is 
ad occupatas jam aures ſolicitatumque jam animum 
cùm veniſſet, aggreſſus tempeſtivis temporibus rem 
prope prolapſam reſtituit (32). - - He entertained (32) T. L. Ii. 
fecret hopes of honours and rewards from the ſenate, xiv, pag, $57. 
which he could not well receive with a ſafe conſcience 
and unſpoited honour. For there avere ſome Romans 
about him, who gave him bad advice, and raiſed his 
expectations by telling him, that he aas looked upon at 
Rome as a ſure friend to the Romans, but that Eu- 
menes was confidered neither as a faithful ally to the 
Romans nor to Perſes. And therefore it was not eajy. 
to ſay, whether what he ſhould aſe in his own behalf, 
or to the prejudice of his brother, would be more readily 
granted by the ſenate : all were ſo forward to give the 
one and refuſe the other every thing. Attalus was one 
of thoſe men ( as experience ſhewed) who eagerly defire 
to enjoy what they hope for, had not the prudent ad- 
vice of a friend checked the tranſports of his mind. 
* The Phyſician Stratius attended him, being ſent to Rome 
y Eumenes, who entertained ſome ſuſpicion of his bro- 
© ther, to be a fþy on his actions, and to give him faith- 


(36) See 


remark 


X 


« fending him already engaged in intrigues, ſeaſonably ap- 
* plied to him, and retrieved affairs that were almoſt 
* ruined.” I do not ſet down the folid reaſons which 1 
that Phyſician made uſe of to keep Attalus to his duty. I 
I ſhall only ſay that they deſerve to be read in Livy, b 
and that it is likely this was not the leaſt moving. J 
He repreſented to Attalus that king Eumenes was an 
old man and had no children, ſo that he might in a 


guum propediem 
um 
regnaturum e 
infirmitate #4 
teque Eumens 
eſſet nullam flir- 


to know that the ſon of Eumenes had not been legiti- 
mated. Some things happened three or four years be- 
fore, which ſhewed that fraternal love and ambition 
ſtruggled together in the heart of Attalus. King Eu- 
menes having been dangerouſly wounded with two 


(37) P 
of Bro 
Love, 
of the 
and La 
dum enim 2979 tion, 
verat eum, qui 

ſtea regnavit· 

aid attineret 
vim afferre fei 
ſua ſponte mor 
ad eum advents” 


iſle of Egina. His wounds were dreſſed fo ſecretly, 
that it was ſcarce known by any body whether or no 
he was alive. So that it was reported every where that 
he was dead. Attalus believed it more readily than a 
ood brother ought to have done. He ſpoke like a 
2 to his ſiſter-· in- aw, Eumenes's wife, and to the 
vernour of the citadel. In a word he ſhewed him- 
elf too pe to ſucceed. Eumenes was not ignorant 
of it, and tho' he was reſolved to bear it without ex- 
preſſing any reſentment, he could not refrain upbraid- 
ing his brother, at the very firſt converſation, with 
his exceflive impatience of marrying the queen. Livy 
ſays no- more of it; but the truth is, if we believe 
ſome other authors, that Attalus lay actually with the 


queen. 


\ iv. lib, 
(k} T. 1 i 
xxx!Vz Pag. 
632. 


) See Livy, 
„b. xXXVy Pag · 
651. 


0. ib. 
xlii, page 815. 


(45) Here is a 
thing very re- 
markable. 

There was 4 
ſhip carried by. -- 
land from one of 
the gulphs of 
Peloponneſus 10 
the other. The 
ſame has been 
done on ſome 
other occaſions. 


(36) See, above, 


remark [ EJ. 


(37) Plutarch, 

-f Brotherly 
ove, pag. 8 

of the 3 Js 


and Latin edi- 
tion, 


(38) T. Liv. 63, 
i, pag. 
713, cap, ty, 
See the paſſage 
of Strabo, which 
I ſhall quote in 
e remark a. 
dainſt Moreri, 


Romans, which proved very uſeful to him. 


359 


He himſelf brought a great fleet to the con- 


ſul Flaminius during the war againſt Philip king of Macedon (k). He ſtirred up the (#) It was 


Romans to make war againſt Antiochus, and found by experience that the principles _— the 
upon which his advice was grounded were very juſt ([); for he was gratified with 


ſeveral provinces, which were taken from Antiochus, after the battle of Magneſia (n) [G]. 


563. 


agai J. (eh mid. Liv. 
He excited alſo the Romans to make war againſt Perſeus king of Macedon (), and in 2 4 


order to it, he took a journey to Rome. 


queen. (34) Compotem jam ſui regem, amici poſtero 
die diferunt ad navem : inde Corinthum, a Corintho per 
iſthmi jugum navibus traductis (35), Afginam trajici- 
unt. Ibi ade ſecreta ejus curatio fuit, aamittentibus ne- 
minem, ut fama mortuum in Afiam perferret. Attalus 
quoque celerius quam dignum concordia fraterna erat, cre- 
didit. Nam & cum uxore fratris, & prafetto arci, 
tanquam jam haud dubius regni heres eft ſocutus. Quæ 
poſftea non fefellere Eumenem : & quanquam diſſimulare 
& tacite habere id patique ſtatutrat, tamen in primo 
congreſſu non temperavit, quin uxoris petendæ præma- 
turam feſtinationem fratri objiceret. Romam quoque Fa- 
ma de morte Eumenis perlata eff. Plutarch has turned 


the whole matter into a panegyric both upon Eumenes 


and Attalus: it was neceſſary to give it ſuch a turn, 
for he was writing a treatiſe of brotherly love, where- 
in the royal family of Pergamum ought to appear a 
good example, after what he had already ſaid of the 
mother of the four brothers (36). For my part, I 
find the account, which Livy gives of it, more like- 
ly. Plutarch relates the matter thus: Having heard 
that he came from the ſea coaſt towards the city to 
conſult the oracle of Apollo, they aſſaulted him be- 
hind, and threw ſome great ſtones at him, which 
fell upon his head and neck, and ſo ſtunned him 
that he ſwooned away and fell to the ground, ſo 
that it was thought he was dead, and the report of 
it went every where, and even ſome of his ſervants 
and friends, made all the haſte they could to bring 
the news of it to Pergamum, as of a thing at which 
they had been preſent. Wherefore Attalus, the el- 
deft of his brothers, who was an honeſt man, and 
had always behaved himſelf more faithfully and 
loyally towards his- brother than any other, was not 
only proclaimed king, and crowned with the royal 
diadem, but, which is more, he married queen Stra- 
tonice his brother's wife, and lay with her. But 
afterwards when the news came that Eumenes was 
alive, and that he was a coming; he laid down his 
diadem, retook his javelin, which he uſed. to carry 
to guard his brother, and went to meet him with 
the other guards. The king received him kindly, 
ſaluted and embraced the queen with great honour 
and great careſſes; and having lived a long time 
after without any complaint or ſuſpicion, he died 
at laſt, leaving his kingdom and his wife to his 
brother Attalus. But what did Attalus do after his 
death? He would never breed up any of his 
children which he had by his wife Stratonice, and 
they were many; but he bred up and educated the 
ſon of his deceaſed brother, till he came to be a man, 
and then he himſelf put the royal diadem on his 
head, and called him king (37). | p 

[G] He was gratified with many provinces, which 
were taxen from Antiochus after the battle of Magnefia.] 
That prince having been forced to accept the peace 
upon ſuch terms as the Romans impoſed on him, all 
the allies of the Romans endeavoured to have a ſhare 
in his ſpoils, their demands were heard, and they were 
anſwered : * Decem legatos more majorum ſenatum 
* miſſurum ad res Aſiæ diſceptandas, componendaſque: 
9 ſummam tamen hanc fore, ut cis Taurum montem 
F quz intra regni Antiochi fines fuiſſent, Eumeni at- 
tribuerentur; præter Lyciam Cariamque, uſque ad 
Mæandrum amnem, ea civitatis Rhodiorum eſſent. 
* Caterz civitates Aſiæ, que Attali ſtipendiariæ fuiſ- 
* ſent, exdem Eumeni vectigal penderent : quæ vecti- 
gales Antiochi fuiſſent, ex liberæ atque immunes 
* ellent. (38). Wat the ſenate, after the manner 0 
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© their anceſtors, would ſend ten commiſſioners to examine 


As he was returning to Pergamum by the *3: 
way of Delphi, where he deſigned to offer a ſacrifice, he was dangerouſly wounded by 
ſome aſſaſſins whom Perſeus had*+ſuborned (o); he did not die of it, but the report of 813. 
his death went as far as Pergamum. He did ſomewhat conceal his reſentment againſt 
his brother Attalus, who had appeared a little too eager to ſucceed him (p). 
not at the war againſt Perſeus (), and ſome ſay that he made himſelf ſuſpected by the 
Romans. We muſt not forget, that he loft a battle at ſea by a ſtratagem of Hannibal 


. 


of was beaten by land, and obliged to try whether a ſea- 


lib. xl, Fag. 
(o) 1d. ib. pap. 


( p) See the re- 


He aſſiſted mark [F. 


0 li. 1. 
H], æliv, fag. 85%, 
and | 


and ſettle the affairs of Afia : that the concluſion hows. 

ever would be this, that what Antiochus had poſſeſſed 

on this fide mount Taurus fhould be given to Eumenes, 

and what was beyond Lycia and Caria, as far as the 

river Mæander, ſhould belong to the Rhodians. The other 

cities of Aſca, which had been tributary to Attalus, 

* ſhould pay tribute to Eumenes : and thoſe which had 

« been tributary to Antiochus, ſhould be free and exempted 

from paying tribute. After ſo formal a teſtimony it 

is not neceſſary to hear Cicero: nevertheleſs I ſhall 

quote him to obſerve a fault which he has committed: 

* Antiochum illum magnum, /ays he (39), majores (39) Cicero, in 
noſtri magna belli contentione terra marique ſupera- Orat. pro Sextio, 
tum intra montem Taurum regnare juſſerunt : Afiam FE. . 92. 
* qua illum multarunt, Attalo ut is regnaret in ea, 

© condonaverunt. - - Our anceflors, having ſubdued 

« the great Antiochus in a formidable way by ſea and 

« land, limited his territories within mount Taurus, and 

* gave that part of Afia, which they took from him, to 

« king Attalus.” Cicero is miſtaken about the name of 

the king who obtained ſo noble a preſent from the Ro- 

man people. It was Eumenes and not Attalus, who 

received it. I know not whether any commentator has 


. 


obſerved this miſtake (40); but I have juſt now con- (40) See the laſt 


ſulted two, who, inſtead of obſerving it, have commit- lines of this re- 
ted another fault: Ar TA Lo, fays Manutius (41), mark. | 
Eumenis fratri, qui eam poſtea potulo Romano moriens (45) P.M 
teſtamento legavit. Another ſays, Ar TA LO Pergami . * 8 
Regi qui moriens podpulum Romanum fecit heredem (42). Cic. pro Sextio, 
It is not true that Attalus, brother of Eumenes, re- Pag. 93. 
ceived from the Roman people the provinces which | 


were taken from Antiochus, and it is falſe that he re- (42) Nic. Abra- 


ſtored them to the Roman People by his laſt will. He, Grat. 17 £29: 
who choſe ſuch an heir, was Attalus fon of Eumenes. e 
Father Abram has committed another fault; he thinks 

that Cicero ſpeaks of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that 

the ſame Antiochus was overcome by Lucius Scipio 


(43). He is miſtaken ; for Antiochus Epiphanes did (43) Antiochum 


not reign till after Seleucus Philopator, the ſucceſſor Epiphanem five 


of Antiochus the great, and it was Antiochus the great illufirem de quo 
that the Romans conquered under the command of 22 boy 5 
Lucius Scipio. As for the reſt, the miſtake of Manu- meer, 1 
tius is but a copy of that of Valerius Maximus. Li- nus in Syriacis, 
* beralis Populus Romanus magnitudine muneris, quod &c. 16:4. 

* Attalo regi Afiam dedit dono. Sed Attalus etiam 

teſtamenti æquitate gratus, qui eandem Aſiam Populo 


* Romano legavit (44). - - - The Roman people were (44) Val. Max. 


very liberal in giving ſuch a noble preſent as Afia to lib. v, cap. ii, 
* king Attalus. And Attalus was alſo grateful and Juſt, Tm. 3, in ex- 
in leaving by his laſt will the ſame Aſia to the Roman 


n 


Note, That when I writ this article, the edition of 
Cicero's orations, which Mr Grævius has publiſhed, : 
was not then come out. It came out ſince (45), I have 18 
conſulted it as I was reading this again bes I gave (45) 2 
it to the Printers, and I have found that the miſtakes s | 
of Father Abram, Manutius, and Cicero, have been 
obſerved by Mr Grævius. See pag. 78 and 79 of the 
fifth volume. e e 
[H] He Ie a battle at ſea by a ſtratagem of Han- 
nibal.] Antiochus being not able to protect Hannibal 
againſt the Romans, who would have him to deliver 
him up to them, adviſed him to make his eſcape. 
Hannibal retired to the iſle of Crete, and then to the 
court of Pruſias king of Bithynia, and perſuaded him 
to break the peace which the Romans had eſtabliſhed 
between him and our Eumenes. The conſequences of 
that rupture proved at firſt prejudicial to Pruſtas; he 
ay; | ne. | (46) Joſtin, lib. 
fight would be more fayourable to him (46). He xxx, cap, 10. 
A won | 


560 


{r) Strabo, lib, 
X11, Pag. 429. 


(s) Polyb. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 168. 


(t) See the re- 
mark upon the 
miſtakes of Mo- 
reri. . 


(47) Ibid, 


(48) Cornel. Ne- 
pos, in Vita 
Hannibalis, Pag. 
m. 369. 


(49) Ibid, 


(50) Juſtin. & 
Corn. Nepos, 
ubi ſupra, 


and that he had like to have periſhed in it. He was then at war with Pruſias king of Bithynia. 
He died very old [I] in the year $596, leaving the tuition of his ſon, and the adminis 


{tration of the kingdom to his brother ATT AL US (V). 


ing, reigned till he died. 


The latter, properly ſpeak- 


He began his regency with a glorious action, which was to 


re-eſtabliſh Ariarathes in the kingdom of Cappadocia (5). He ſignalized himſelf by 
ſeveral other actions (:), and died in the year 566, and then ATTALUS, his 


pupil, reigned alone, who was ſirnamed Philometor [K)]: he was a great lover of agri. ( 
culture [ L], and even wrote ſome books about it. 


won the battle at fea by this means. Hannibal cauſed 
all manner of ſerpents to be ſhut up in earthen pots, 
and ordered that thoſe pots ſhould be thrown into the 
enemies ſhips, That order was obeyed, and the victory 
got by it; for Eumenes's men were frighted to ſee 
themſelves ſurrounded with ſo many ſerpents. Cum 
Prufias terreſtri bello ab Eumene wictus efſet, & prælium 


in mare tranſtuliſſet, Annibal novo commento audtor 


eoviftorie fuit. Quippe omne ſerpentium genus in fictiles 


lagenas conjici julſit, medioque prælio in naves hoſtium 
mittit. Id primum Ponticis ridiculum viſum, fictilibus 
dimicare, qui ferro nequeant. Sed ubi ſerpentibus rebleri 
naves cæpere, ancipiti periculo circumwenti, hoſti victo- 
riam ceſſere (47). Cornelius Nepos relates this more 
at large, and obſeryes that the chief deſign of Hanni- 
bal was to deſtroy Eumenes, and therefore it was neceſ- 
ſary to know what ſhip he was in. It was diſcovered by 
means of a ſloop, which was diſpatched under pretence 
of carrying a letter to him ; afterwards Hannibal com- 
manded the officers of the ſhips to apply themſelves 
chiefly. to that of Eumenes : they did ſo, and would 


have taken her, but ſhe ſtood off, making all the fail 


ſhe could. Clafſiarios convocat (Hannibal) hiſque 
præcipit, omnes ut in unam Eumenis regis concur- 
© rant navem, a ceteris tantum ſatis habeant ſe defen- 
dere. Id facile illos ſerpentium multitudine conſecu- 


ſe facturum: quem ſi aut cepiſſent, aut interfeciſ- 
ſent, — pollicetur præmio fore (48). - - - - 


that they ſhould all at the ſame time fall upon the ſhip 
of king Eumenes, and ſhould only defend themſekves againſt 
the others. He told them this might eafily be done by 


%% UI ow I. Tg 


* know what ſhip the king was in:. and promiſed them 
great rewards, if they ſhould either kill or take him 
© priſoner.” The other ſhips of Pergamum fought ſtout- 
ly, but the ſerpents thrown into them forced them 


to run away (49). The Romans having heard theſe 


things ſent ambaſſadors into Aſia, to make a peace 
between thoſe two princes, and to demand of Pruſias 
that he ſhould deliver Hannibal to them; but he pre- 
vented it by poiſoning himſelf (50). It was about the 


5 7oth year of Rome. 


[1] He died wery old.] He lived eighty-two years, 


if we may believe Lucian. "A7Jaa@ de, 6 k- 


(51) Lucian. in 
Macrob. pag. 
637, Tom. ii, 

Edit. Salmur. 


(52) Dacier, Re- & 


marks upon the 
firſt Ode of the 
firſt book of Ho- 
race, pag. m. 14. 


(53) Juſt. lib. | 


xxx, cap, i, 


fag. m. 537. 


(54) Strabo, lib. 
X1i1, pag. 429. 
(55) Liv. lib, 

æ ei. pag. 


. 
(56) Strabo, ibid. 


(57) Appian. in 
Mithrid. 


(58) Plut. in 
Vit. Gracchor., 


png. $30. 
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Tov g Attalus, cognomento Philadelphus, rex 
etiam Pergamenorum, ad quem etiam Scipio Romano- 
rum imperator venit, duos & octoginta annos natus E 
vita migravit (51). - - - Attalus, ſirnamed Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamum, to whoſe aſſiſtance Scipio the Roman 
eneral came, was eighty-two years of age when he died.“ 
I do not doubt but Lucian has committed a fault in this 
place. 'The Roman general he ſpeaks of, is, without 
doubt, Lucius Scipio Aſiaticus, who defeated Antiochus. 
But Attalus reigned not at that time. 

LK] He was firnamed Philometor.] By reaſon of 
© his love for his mother, which was the cauſe of his 
death; for as he was digging up a ſepulchre for her, 
the heat of the ſun made him fick ; and he died in 
* ſeven days (52). That the reader may know from 
whence Mr Dacier had that circumſtance, I ſhall ſet 
down theſe words of Juſtin: Matri deinde ſepulchrum fa- 
cere inſtituit, cui operi intentus morbum ex ſolis fervore 
contraxit, & ſeptima die deceſſit (53). His mother's 
name was Stratonice (54), ſhe was daughter of Ariara- 
thes king of Cappadocia : ſhe was married to Eumenes 
a little while after the victory which the Romans got 
over Antiochus at Magneſia (55). Since Strabo (56), 
Appianus (57), and ſeveral others, give him the fir- 
name of Philometor ; I fancy that Plutarch gives him 
that of Philopator (58) through a flip of memory. It 
is in the life of the Gracchi. In other places he calls 


15 IN 


* 


turos. Rex autem qua nave veheretur, ut ſcirent, 


Hannibal called the ſea-officers together, and ordered | 


the multitude of ſerpents, and that he would let them 


He was very cruel (). 


He ſent 
ver y 
him Philometor. See the paſſage quoted by me in the 


following remark. Volaterranus had related well 
enough what concerns the kings of Pergamum, but 


he ſpoils all as to the laſt. He pretends that he was 


called Philometor by way of irony : Is Philometor 
* ex ſcelere per antiphrahn cognominatus eſt, quod 
matrem interfecerit (59). - - He was ironically ſir- 
named Philometor from his wickedneſs, becauſe he kil- 
led his mother.” Nay, which is worſe, he quotes 
Juſtin, as ſaying that that prince having ſecretly put 
his mother, and his wife to death, let his hair and beard 
grow to conceal his crime. Juſtin ſays quite another 
thing. | | 

[ L] He was a great hover of agriculture.] It was 
not his firſt inclination, and it ſcems that it was an ef- 
fect of his melancholy. He put to death ſeveral illu- 
ſtrious perſons (60), and then he grew extreamly me- 
lancholy ; he put on, as it were, fack-cloth and aſhes, 
and minded nothing elſe but the culture of his garden. 
But he did not lay aſide his cruelty, for his chief de- 
light was to cultivate the moſt venomous herbs ; he 
diſtilled the juices thereof, which he mixed afterwards 
with good remedies, and ſent that ſort of compoſi- 
tion as a preſent to his friends. Here is my author (61). 
In Aſia Rex Attalus florentiſſimus ab Eumene (62) 
* patruo acceptum regnum, cædibus amicorum, & cog- 
natorum ſuppliciis, fœdabat, nunc matrem anum, 
nunc Berenicem ſponſam, maleficiis eorum necatas 
confingens. Poſt hanc ſceleſtam violentiæ rabiem, 
ſqualidam veſtem ſumit : barbam capillumque in mo- 
dum reorum ſummittit : non in publicum prodire, 
non populo ſe oſtendere, non domi lætiora convivia 
inire, aut aliquod ſignum ſani hominis habere, pror- 
ſus ut pœnas pendere manibus interfectorum videre- 
tur. Omiſſa deinde regni adminiſtratione, hortos 
fodiebat, gramina ſeminabat, & noxia innoxiis per- 
miſcebat, eaque omnia veneni ſucco infecta, velut 
peculiare munus, amicis mittebat. - - - - Attalus, a 
moſt flouriſhing king in Afia, polluted the kingdom he 
had received from his uncle Eumenes*, with the ſlaughter 
of his friends, and murder of his relations, pretending 
Sometimes, that his mother, an old woman, and ſome- 
times that Berenice, his awife, avere killed by their trea- 
ſonable practices. After this violence and wickedneſs, 
he chathed himſelf in rags, he let his hair and beard 


grow after the manner of criminals : he would not ap- 
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* ftration of his kingdom, he employed himſelf in digging 
* and ſowing in his gardens; he mingled poiſon with 
* ewholſome herbs, and ſent them as a particular preſent to 
* his friends.” Let us add theſe words of Plutarch: 
ATN 6 N %⁰ £hiTEUS T4s Qapmani d eis 
Pordvas, ü mover Vogntuarme! Kai exniCoegt, dANG 
Ads KaVeiol U dxevi]ov 121 opurvicv auTo0s E Tos 
KnTois Badiatnois GTeipul Kai uTeuws 37s T5 
Kal KapTey auvTHwN fey ov , £1d\evairdl 
xopileabar rel wav. Attalus Philometor herbas 
venenoſas colebat, non tantum hyoſcyamum & hellebo- 
rum, ſed & cicutam, aconitum, dorycnion, ipſe in 
hortis regiis ſeminans & plantans: liquoreſque & ſe- 
mina & fructus horum elaborabat cognoſcere, ac ſuo 
quæque tempore colligere (63) Attalus Philome- 
tor diverted himſelf in cultivating henbane, hellebore, 
hemboc, aconite, dorychnium, and other noxious plants, 
abbich he uſed to fow himſelf in the royal gardens, and 
with great diligence to gather their ſeeds in their ſeaſip, 
their fruits and juices, and to try experiments of their na- 
tures, qualities, and virtues. Attalus left that occupa- 
tion, and applied himſelf to the melting of metals. 
Ab hoc ſtudio ærariæ artis fabricæ ſe tradit ceriſque 
* fingendis, & are fundendo procudendoque oblecta- 
* batur (64) Leaving that fort of ſtudy, applied 
« himſelf 1 evorking in braſs, to the making of | 


1 


497. 


collecta, pag. 


pear in public, nor ſhew himſelf io the people, nor live 


mind, that ſo he might ſeem to do penance to the ghoſts | 
of thoſe he had ſlain. Then laying aſide the admini- 
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(68) Harduin, 
ibid. 


(60) See the re- 
mark [B] of 
the article LA- 
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(70) Cicero, in 


Orat. pro Rege 
Dejotaro, Pag. 
m. 647. 


(71) Abramus, 
Com. in Orat. 
Cic. pro Dejota- 
to, Page 441. 


(72) What re- 
mains of Livy 
goes no further 
than the 45th 
book, 


I lib, i. ver. 12. 


(74) Propert. E- 
leg. XIII, 416. 
ii. See alſo E- 
leg. XXXII, 
ejuſdem libri. 


(75) Ibid. Eleg. 
XVII, lib. ii. 
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upon Virgil, 
Georg. lib, wi, 
Ver. 20, 


(77) Ideo aulæa 
dicta ſunt quod 
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(73) Horat. Od. 


notes Variorum 


„ 


Pp E R GAM U M. 


very rich preſents to Scipio before Numantia [M], and died a little while after about 


the year 621, and having no children, he made the Roman people his heir (x). Ariſto- ( Flor. th, if 


nicus, baſtard of Eumenes, deſpiſed that will, and declared himſelf to be the lawful 
ſucceſſor ; he won ſome battles (y)) but he was overcome and taken in the year of Rome 
623 (z). Thus ended the kingdom of Pergamum which grew very powerful in a ſhort 
time, and there was ſo much magnificence in it, that it became a proverb (N), I ſhall 


obſerve ſome faults of Moreri [Ol. 


in abaæ, and to melting and forging of metals.* His 
books concerning huſbandry . were not unknown to 


” them in the Varro (65), Pliny (66), and Columella (67). Father 
elt chapter of 


Hardouin obſerves, that according to the teſtimony of 
Galen, that prince underſtood all ſorts of remedies, 
and compoſed ſome books about them. Haud di- 
verſum ab eo puto Attalum eſſe eum, quem Medicum 
appellat Plinius in indice 1. 32. & 33. cum hunc 
« iplum Pergamenorum regem, omnis generis medica- 
mentorum perquam ſtudioſum fuiſſe Galenus affirmet, 
© |. 1. & yen, c. 13. p. 657. & I. 1. de antidotis 
« c. 1. p. 865. De medicinis ex animalibus ſeripſiſſe, 
I. 10. de facult. fimp. medic. c. 1. p. 275. (68). - - - 
do not think this Attalus is different from him whom 
« Pliny calls a Phyſician, ſince Galen affirms that this 
« king of Pergamum was very ſhillful in all forts of reme- 
dies. Mr Menage aſcribes to another what concerns 
the gardens of this Attalus (59). 


AJ He font fome rich preſents to Scipio before Nu- 


mantia.] J have read this no where but in Cicero: 


Quo in loco Dejotarum talem erga te cognoviſti, 


« qualis rex Attalus in Africanum fuit, cui magnifi- 
centiſſima dona, ut ſcriptum legimus, uſque ad Nu- 
mantiam miſit ex Aſia, quæ Africanus inſpectante 
exercitu accepit (70). - - In which reſpect you have 
* found Dejotarus the ſame to you, as king Attalus was to 
Scipio Africanus, to whom, as we find it auritten, he 
« ſent very rich preſents out of Aſia as far as Numantia, 
* which Africanus received in the ſght of the army. 
What did Father Abram think of when he ſaid that 


Livy does not agree with Cicero (71) ? Thereupon he 


quotes a paſſage of the fifty-eighth book of Livy (72), 


which ſays that Scipio having received great preſents 
from Antiochus ſhewed them to the whole army, and 
ordered the quæſtor to enter them into his book of 
accounts. Cicero meant not that Scipio, who over- 
came Antiochus. | | ae] 
[NJ The magnificence of Pergamum, . . . . became a 
prowerb.] See the commentators upon theſe words of 
Horace : 5 | | 


- = - = = - Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta ſecet mare (73). 
And hopes of wealth, and worlds of gain 
Shall newer tempt him from the plain; 


Nor draw his fearful foul to ride 
In feeble ſhips, and ſtem the tide. 


Conſider alſo theſe verſes of Propertius I 


Nec mihi tune fulchro ſternatur leftus eberno, 
Nee fit in Attalico mors mea nixa toro (74). 

Let not the bedflead be of iv'ry made, 

Nor lay my corps upon a ſtately bed. 


Attali, Regis A- 
fie, qui populum 
omanum ſerip- 
ſit hæredem, in- 
venta ſunt. 
Servius, in Ain, 
15. 1, wer, 697. 


Attalicas ſupera veſtes, atque omnia magnis, 
Gemmea {int ludis, ignibus iſta dabis (75). 


Tho" in attire more rich than one can tell, 

And vaſt magnificence you ſhould excel. 
(78) 2045, in It is pretended that hangings were not known at 
15 % aeg. Rome before thoſe of Attalus were carried thither, who 
purpurea inten made the Roman people his heir (76). Servius ſays (77) 
tollun taulæa Bri- that they were invented at the court of the kings of 
anni, Pergamus, and called aulza, ab aula Autali (78). He 
Ge is miſtaken as to the laſt point, for the Romans called 
Vit. Them, them fo, becauſe they were called ahi, in 
cls, Greek (79). However it be, the Attalic hangings were 
very famous. Quid illa attalica, tota Sicilia nomi- 
(Jo) Cicero, in *© nata, ab eodem Heio peripetaſmata emere oblitus 
2 lib. vi, © es (B80) ? - - - - Why did you forget to buy 4 the ſame 

n 1 8 1% which are called Attalic through- 


© out all Siciy?* King Attalus invented the gold 


55 


561 


cap. XX, & 


multi alt, 


( y) Juſlin. J. 
æxxvi, cap. iv. 


(=) Ibid, 


embroidery : Aurum intexere in eadem Afia invenit Au. 


talus Rex(81). Read this paſſage of Silius Italicus : 


Quz radio jactat Babylon, vel murice picto 
Læta Tyros, quæque Attalicis variata per artem 
Aulzis ſcribuntur acu (82). 


What, Babylon, in cloth, Tyre in purple die, 
Or Attalus in gold embroidery, 
Does boaſt. SLE 


Pliny does often mention the exceſſive price which king 6 


Attalus paid for good pictures (83) 
[O] 1 fall obſerve ſome faults of Moreri.] What 
J ſay here concerns the Dutch edition. I. It is not 


true that Attalus the firſt of that name, extended his 


conqueſis in Afia, as far as mount Taurus; for the king- 
dom of Pergamum had that extent under king Eumenes z 
and it was by the liberality of the Romans: Before that 
time it was but a ſmall ſtate, as I am going to prove: 
SuY£ToAunee fs nai £70» (EU Poudiots 
Foes Te *Avſioxov Tov Pyar, Kat e Hagge. 
Aoi thaCey und Tov Polaicl TLTAY THY Un A- 
Troxw Ths /s Ts Tarp. II re d“ fv Te wb 
II N 2/0 8 F0AAd Fopidpttiyet Ths FardT]ns T 
4 Tov ENA,i N, NAI T6) AE απẽH n- 


(81) Plin. lib. 
viii, cap, xlviil, 
pag. m. 232. 

He ſays, chap. 


tit, of the thirty» 


third book Attali- 
cis jampridem au- 


rum intexitur in- 


vento regum A- 
ſize, 


(82) Sil. Ital. 
lib. xiv, pag. n. 
36. 


($3) Plin. /:b, 
vii, cap. 
xxxwviti, and 
lib, xxxiv, and 
X Xxx. 


yov. Hic quoque ( Eumenes) Romanorum ſocius fuit 


in bellis adverſus Antiochum Magnum, & Perſeum : 
accepitque a Romanis quidquid Afiz intra Taurum 
Antiochus poſlederat, cum ante ſub Pergami ditione 
fuiſſent pauca quædam loca uſque ad mare, juxta ſinum 


Elaiticum & Adramyttenum (84). - - Eumenes alſo (84) Strabo, Ii. 


bas an ally of the Romans in the wars againſt Antiochus 
the Great, and Perſeus : and he received from the Romans 
auhatewer Antiochus had poſſeſſed of Afia on this fide 
Taurus : before that time, there avere but ſome few places 
under the dominion of Pergamum towards the ſea, near the. 
bay of Elza and Adramyttium. Father Labbe has been 


the occaſion of that fault of Moreri, for here are his 
citations about Attalus. Juſtin. 27. Tit. Liv. 34. 
* Pohlyb, 5. where he fays that he extended his con- 
© queſts in Aſia, as far as mount Taurus (85) I 


have not found this in the fifth book of Polybius, but 


only that Attalus, during the war againft Achzus, 


forced the inhabitants of ſeveral cities to declare for 
him. 'This does not go by the name of conqueſt, and it 
does not appear that after his return to Pergamum thoſe 
cities were ſubject to him. II. He ſhould not have 
been contented with Father Labbe's quotation of thofe 
three authors, ſince they ſay nothing of the love of the 


four brothers which is commonly propoſed as a model of 


the union which ought to be between brothers, He ſhould 


have quoted Plutarch for it, as Father Labbe did (86). 


III. The wife of Attalus, mother of thoſe four bro- 


thers, was called 'AToaawvis (87). He ſhould not 44 


therefore ſay that her name was Apollonia, but Apollo- 
nis, or Apollonida. IV. The article of Attalus the 
ſecond is a pitiful one. He 7 * with ſaying that he 
ewas firſt ſeut to Rome by his brother Eumenes, in the 


xiii, pag. 4296 


(85) Labbe, 
Chron. Francs 
Tom, ii, pag. 
300, ad ann. 
Rome 512. 


(86) Labbe, ubi 


ſupra, Pag. 336, 
ad ann. 556, 


(87) Strabo, lib. 
X111, pag. 429. 


year 596, where he obained whatever he defired of the 


ſenate. 'This is a meer tranſcript of Father Labbe (88). 
Attalus was above ſixty years old at that time; his 
Hiſtory ſhould not therefore begin there, conſidering 
the memorable things he had done before. V. I do 
not think that he was his brother's ambaſſador at 
Rome in the year 596, and 1 fancy that the times 
have been confounded : the journey he made to Rome 


(88) Labbe, pag. 
365, ad ann, 
596. 


about the year 584, after the laſt king of Macedon had 


been taken, has been transferred to the year 5 96. 


VI. It is an abſurd thing to quote Polybius, 1. 5. and 


Juſtin, lib. 36. ſeeing they ſay nothing of that Atta- 
lus. Note, that the Rlifory of Polybius did not reach 
the year of Rome 596, VII. Attalus the third, was 
ſirnamed Philometor, and not Philopator. That fault 


is alſo to be found in Father Labbe (89). But Moreri (89) Labbe, ibid. 


is moſt to blame for having inſerted among theſe three 


7 C Attalus's 


Pag. 391, ad 
ann. 621. 


= = 2 
— — — e 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
x 
q 
4 


Pag. m. 324. 


(a) Diog. Lacrt. 
lib. i, num. 98. 


(5) Herodot. /rb, 


, cap. Xcat, 


(e) Diog. Laert. 
ubi ſupra, num. 


96. 


(d) His name 
was Lycophron. 
See his article 
wherein I have 
ſet down what 
Herodotus ſays 
of him. 


(1) Diog. Laert, 
in Periandro, 
num. 98, lib. i. 


(2) Aldobrandin. 
in Diog. Laèrt. 
ibid. 


(3) Aldobrandi- 
nus ſhould not 


therefore uſe the 


Word omnium, 
What he quotes 
of Ariſtotle is a- 
gainſt him. 


(4) Herod, /ib, 
v, cap. xcii, 


Pag. 324+ 


(5) Diog. Laert. 
ubi ſupra, num. 


96, pag. 60. 
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Attalus's an Attalus Philadelphus, without ſay ing that 
it is not a new Attalus ; for the reader would think, 
by the omiſſion of that caution, that that Attalus Phi- 
ladelphus is different from the other three, and yet he 


falſe. IX. It was not he who /u/tained the ſiege of Per- 
gamum againſt Antiochus. We have ſeen (90) that king (90) In 
Eumenes himſelf was in Pergamum during that ſiege. remark bong | 
X. He did not make war againſt Perſeus king of Mace- foregoing arti 


Take 
805 La 
Vita Pe! 
lib, i. 


is the ſame with Attalus the ſecond. Let us ſee whe- 
ther his article be right. VIII. What he did before 
he was aking is not diſtinguiſhed from what he did un- 
der the reign of his brother : every reader has all the 
reaſon in the world to fancy that whatever is ſaid of 
this Attalus, was done by him, after he was made his 
nephew's guardian, with the title of king. But this is 


PERIAND E R, tyrant of Corinth. | He was reckoned one of the ſeven wiſe men of 


Greece; but there was more reaſon to rank 


lived: for he changed the government of his country [A], and oppreſſed its liberty, and 
ſettled the monarchical power upon himſelf (a); and to maintain himſelf in his uſurpation, 
he cauſed the principal men of the city to be put to death, thinking they would be able 
On the day of a ſolemn feaſt he took from 
the women all their ornaments, and made of them a golden ſtatue which he had 
[BJ. He committed inceſt with his mother [C]; he kicked his wife to death 
whilſt ſhe was big with child; he cauſed his concubines to be burnt, becauſe their ca- 
lumnies had exaſperated him againſt his wife. He was ſo angry with his ſecond 
ſon (d), becauſe he lamented the death of his mother, that he turned him out, and 


to reſtore things to their firſt ſtate (0). 


vowed (c) 


diſinherited him. He formed a villainous 


Corcyra : which was to ſend their young boys (e) to king Alyattes to be gelded : and 


don: Moreri ſhould have faid that he was concerned ** the end. 
in that waras an ally of the Romans. XI. Strabo and 
Appianus, quoted by Moreri, do not ſay that Attalus 
made Prufias a priſoner. XII. Nor that he ſent preſents 
to Scipio /Emilianus before Numantia. XIII. Nor that 
he periſhed by the ambuſh of his nephew Attalus. He 
died before that Scipio went to Numantia. 


(2) Ravi 
Textor, 
em, fl 
cab. i, 
92 de 4 
conjugali, 
m. 553» 
veral oth 
him. 


him among the moſt wicked men that ever 


(e) Diog. Lacrt. 
does not limit 

the number of 

bags Heride- 
tus, lib, i, cap, 
adi, ay” 
they were three 


plan of revenge againſt the inhabitants of 


when he heard that the ſhip which carried thoſe innocent victims, had put into Samos, hundred of the 


beſt families of 


and that thoſe youths had been preſerved from the miſery to which they Were deſtined, that iland. 


[A] He changed the government of his country.] Dio- 


genes Lacertius ſays ſo poſitively. Obr. TeoT@, 


ſays he (1), Jopugiprs boxe, Kal Thy apynv tis 
up, pilionos. PRIMUS hic armatis circum- 
ſeptus inceſſit, magiſtratumque ad tyrannidem tranſtu- 
lit. - - He was the firſt that went guarded with armed 
men, and turned the government into tyranny. Aldo- 
brandinus obſerves upon thoſe words, That if we be- 
lieve Ariſtotle, Periander muſt be looked upon as the 
inventer of the great number of ways whereby tyranny 
is eſtabliſhed and kept up (2). 
rerum que ad tyrannidem faciunt conſtituendam & con- 
ſerwandam, auforem fuiſſe Periandrum Cypſeli filium, 
tum aliis locis, tum præcipue eodem lib. 5. polit. ait 
cap. 11. TS, inquit, Ta (3) ToAAd act Kl s N- 
oa TlzpiarSew. Mr Menage upon the ſame words 
of Laërtius, quotes Suidas, who ſays, That Periander 
had three hundred guards, and that he forbad the Co- 
rinthians to keep any ſervants, and to live in idle- 
neſs. He invented every day ſomething to keep them 


| buſy, and fined thoſe whom he found ſitting in the 


public places: he was afraid they ſhould contrive 
ſomething againſt him. Herodotus however does not 
aſcribe to him the firſt inſtitution of tyranny, but to 


Cypſelus, who reigned thirty years in Corinth very 


cruelly, and left all his authority to his ſon Periander. 


Tupoarreigas Is d KU LN, ToisT@ In Tis dvip. 


£y4vs]o' ToAASS Ae KoetrSiav inte, ToAAss e 
PhppdT u dTESEPUTE, MOANDG , firs mAtISus Ths 
v%is. Cypſelus vero tyrannide potitus, talis extitit 

ut Corinthiorum multos inſequutus fit, multos pecunia, 
longe plurimos anima privaverit (4). - - - But Cyp/elus 
during his tyranny perſecuted and fined many Corinthians, 
and put vaſt numbers of them to death. Periander was 
not at firſt ſo hard a Prince as his father, but after- 
wards he became much more cruel than he. 

[LB] The golden ſtatue which he had wowed.) Ob- 
ſerve here a very ſenſible proof of the diſorder where- 
in falſe religions leave the hearts and minds of men. 
They do not correct mens inclinations to fin. Here 
we ſe Periander makes a vow, and dares not diſpenſe 
with accompliſhing it, even when he has no money. 
"Epoggs Iopss ws bora Jo, £1 VIXnoaer O, 
Te pl, Xgvoe! didpidav]a dvaytivai. vixhaas 
e nal ana! Xprois, &c. Ephorus in hiſtoria, 
voviſſe illum it, ſi Olympia quadriga viciſſet, 


auream ſtatuam deo ſacraturum, victoria vero po- 


titum, & auro egentem, &c (5). - - - Ephorus in bis 
hiftory writes that Periander made a wow, if he ſhould 
gain the victory with his chariot and four, in the Ohm- 
pic games, to conſecrate a golden ſtatue to the god, but 
hawvi 


He 3 he believes 


with inceſt, 


jerefore believes there are 


a providence: and yet he pollutes hi 
7 | 


Omnium autem earum 


name was Cratea (8): ſome ſay (9), that being not 


obtained the wiftory, and wanting money, &c, 


he 


he ſheds innocent blood, he kills his wife, c. Let 
us proceed to the diſorders of the mind. The ſame 
tyrant is not afraid of being puniſhed for his inceſts 
and murders ; but he fears, that if he ſhould not offer 
to the * a lump of gold, which he promiſed them, 
they will oppreſs him with miſeries, and ſeverely pu- 
niſh him. Nay, he perſuades himſelf, that tho' he 
fulfils his vow with a. moſt unjuſt robbery, which ex- 
tremely vexes all the women of Corinth, yet the gol- 
den ſtatue which he conſecrates will be acceptable to 
the Lye and preſerve him from the misfortunes they 
would have inflicted upon him, if he had not offered 
the ſtatue he promiſed them. Next to the violence 
done to the honour and virtue of chaſt women, there 
15 none they are more ſenſible of, than to ſee them- 
ſelves — A of their ornaments. The deſire of being 
well dreſſed, and wearing fine things, has always pre- 
vailed in that ſex. © $1445zo0o por genus femineum 
eſt : multaſque etiam inſignis pudicitiæ, quamvis 
nulli virorum, tamen ſibi ſcimus libenter ornari (6). (6) Hieron. Epift 
. + . Ut taceam de inaurium pretiis, candore marga- ad Gzudentium 
ritarum, rubri maris profunda teſtantium, ſmarag- — N 
dorum virore, cerauniorum flammis, hiacynthorum os OP 
* pelago, ad quz ardent & inſaniunt ſtudia matrona- | 
rum (7). - - - Women are fond of ornaments, and we (7) Ibid. Epift 
© know many of them that are even noted for their mo- ad Demetriadem 
* defly, who love to dreſs to pleaſe themſekves tho not the de ſervanda vir 
men. . To ſay nothing of the value of ear-rings, 3 a 
the whiteneſs of pearls brought from the bottom of the 5 
red-ſea, the greenneſs of emeralds, the redneſs of car- 
bunches, and the blueneſs of jacinth, which women ea- 
* gerly defire to have.” I obſerve this only, to make 
the tyrannical ſpirit of that pretended wiſe-man of 
Greece more odious. See the remark [D]. 

[CJ] He committed inceſt with his mother.) Her 


(1% Het 


v, cap. 


(12) Ibie 
2. 325. 


* 


(13) Dio 


lib, i, m 


(14) Pyt 
tus, ib. 
I Fegina ; 
1 Ath, lib 
Pag. 58 


A a „ 


(15)*Q 
Tore TJ 
vols. ( 
vinum n 
tem, : 1 


=_ 


(16) Ra 
that the 
does not 
worſe Ar, 


Pag. 94. 


8) Diog. Laert- 
able to reſtrain the impetuoſity of her paſſion, ſhe. 1. i, can. 9% 
propoſed to her ſon to lie ſecretly with a woman, who 
was extreamly in love with him, and who would not 
be known. He conſented to it, and ſo he lay with 
his mother without knowing it ; for Cratea was in 
the bed where the pretended woman, whom ſhe men- 
tioned to her ſon, was to lie. This ſecret intrigue 
laſted a long time ; but at laſt Periander would know 
who was the woman whom he had ſo often been with: 
He ordered ſomebody to hide himſelf in the chamber, 
and as his mother was going to bed, he came to her 
with a flambeau. He had killed her upon the ſpot, 

had not a genius, who appeared to him, prevented it. 
Ever after that time he lived like a mad-man, he 
was cruel, and put ſeveral people to death. As for 
Cratea ſhe complained mightily of her deſtiny, and (,) arigipps 
killed herſelf. Others relate this adventure different- apud Diog. Lacr- 
ly: They ſay indeed (10) that the intrigue of Periander tium, ubi at- 


(9) Parthenius, 
in Eroticis, caf 
xi. 


and 


\ 7aten from he died with g 


Vita Periandri, 


veral others after 


vinum miniſtran- 


that the world 5 that name. 


worle and worſe, 


P E RIAN D E R. 


rief for it. He was then about eighty years old (J). Some ſay, that 


he lay with his 


wife after her death [D]; a brutality almoſt as horrible as that of the 


Lydian monarch who eat his wife LEJ. Some authors are (g) fo ſimple as to reckon (b) Arift. Polit. 


that action of Periander among the great examples of conjugal love. He reigned forty- 
Off. four years, according to Ariſtotle (0), or forty according to Diogenes Latrtius (i). 


lib. v, cap. xits 


He 0) Ubi ſupra; 


flouriſhed about the XXXVIIIth Olympiad (#). Mr Moreri has committed ſome TN NS 


faults [F]. 


and his mother was covered with a veil of great ſe- 
crecy, but that he was not ignorant that he lay with 
his mother. They affirm, that he was very well 
pleaſed with the ſport, and that he grew angry only 
becauſe his inceſt was diſcovered. He vented his an- 
ger upon his ſubjects, and ever after behaved himſelf 
tyrannically. . 

After his mother had killed herſelf he ceaſed to 
honour the goddeſs Venus, and to offer ſacrifices to 
her; but he began again to practiſe that worſhip, by 
reaſon of ſome dreams of his wife Meliſſa. It is what 
Plutarch obſerves in the beginning of the feaſt of the 
ſeven wiſe men; and he ſuppoſes that Periander began 


again to ſacrifice to that goddeſs on the day of that 


feaſt. 
[Di Some ſay that he lay with his wife after her 
death.] Here is one of Herodotus's ſtories, which he 
tells upon occaſion of the injuſtice which the women 
of Corinth ſuffered under Periander. That tyrant ſent 
to conſult the oracle of the dead, deſiring to know 
what was become of a certain depofitum. His wife 
Meliſſa appeared, and declared, that ſhe would by no 
means reveal that ſecret; for I am very cold, ſaid ſhe, 
I am ftark naked, the cloaths wherewith I was buried 
are of no uſe to me, becauſe they have not been burnt. 
To prove the truth of what I ſay, continued ſhe, it is 
enough for me to obſerve, that Periander has put his 
bread in a cold oven. When Periander was told of it, 
that diſcourſe ſeemed to him to be very true, becauſe 
he remembered that he had lain with Meliſſa, even 


(1% Herod. ib, after ſhe had given up the ghoſt (11). Taba Js ws 


eTiTo £71YYeA9n T6 Tliedvdpp, T5 yep of nv 

© a >» 7A / 2 a i 
T9 gvp.CoMatov, Gs hs *$0n MeAioon £piyn. Hec 
Periandro renunciata, ob illud argumentum fidem fecere, 


(12) Ibid. pag, 99d ipſe cum Meliſſa quamwvis defuncta coierat (12). He 


therefore ordered by a proclamation, that all the wo- 
men of Corinth ſhould repair to the temple of Juno. 
They obeyed, and put on the fineſt things they had, 
as on a feſtival-day ; but the guards who lay hid in 
the temple ſtript them all, without exception; the 
miſtreſſes and their maids were treated alike. All 
their cloaths were burnt upon the grave of Meliſſa, 
She was daughter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus; and 
ſhe was related, by her mother's ſide, to ſome great 


(13) Diog. Latrt, lords who reigned almoſt all over Arcadia (13). Ano- 
lib, i, num. 94. ther author in Athenzus does not ſpeak ſo advantage- 


ouſly of Meliſſa's quality: he ſays, That Periander 


prew very much in love with her (14), having ſeen 


er fill ſome drink to ſome workmen (15). . 
[E] The Lydian monarch who eat his auife.] The 


Sieur de Rampalle deſigning to prove that our age 


doth not exceed paſt ages in vices, brings in, amongſt 


(% Nee other examples of intemperance, the voracity of Maxi- 
2792.5 minus, Albinus, Phagon, and Aſtidamas; and then 


he ſays, that Cambyſes king of Lydia ſupped one night 
upon his wife (16). He is miſtaken as to the name; 
I do not think that any king of Lydia was called 
Cambyſes ; however, he who eat up his wife had not 
His name was Cambles. He was a great 
eater and a great drinker. The Hiſtorian, who ſpeaks 
of him, intimates, that he committed that crime 
without knowing what he did, and that he knew 
not his barbarity, but when he felt his wife's hand 
in his 'mouth as he waked, he killed himſelf when he 
knew that this action was diſcovered. EY de 
& Tel, Audtaxois, KapBhiTa nol T0 BadtAgu- 
TaYT4 Avdav moAupdyeo yereolas xal ToruTaTH, 
#71 4% yarpivapyer, T T 3v mores VurTd0s THV 
2 vuννeun⁰ H Ep yNTAITH KaTapayely 
*T6T> Tows £upoYT4 TV 5 5 Tis Yyuveintds evi- 
G & To SounTtl, £auTw dToopazas MepiConTsy 
Tys p EE yevopivns. Xanthus in Lydiacis nar- 
rat Cambleta Lydorum olim regem, edacem, bibacem, 

loſum fuiſſe, noctuque uxorem ſuam in fruſta diſ- 


(i) Athen. IB. ſectam voraſſe: deinde craſtino mane, reperta conjugis 
» pag, manu, quæ ad ejus os hæſerat, re cognita, & in vul- 
Zus ſparſa, ſeipſum jugulaſſe (17). - - - Xanthus in his 


it is here in the firſt year of the XXXVTIIth Ohm- 


(% Ibid, 


There 


Lydian hiſtory tells ts, that Cambleta, formerly king of 
the Lydians, was a great eater and drinker, and that 
one night he cut his wife into pieces and eat her: next 
morning he felt her hand in his mouth, and the matter 
being known and blazed abroad, he killed himſelf, I 
can ſcarce believe but this ſtory is like old wives tales, 
full of giants, man-eaters. | 

[F] Moreri has committed ſome faults.] I ſhall fay 
nothing of his faults of omiſſion; every body may 
know them by comparing his Periander with mine. 
I. He does not reckon well, when he ſays, that Pe- 
riander began his reign in the XXXVIIIth Olympiad; 
and died in the XLVIIIth, after he had reigned forty- 
four years. He might have ſaid ſo, if Periander hav- 
ing ſucceeded his father in the beginning of the 


XXXVIIIth Olympiad, had died towards the end of 


the XLVIIIth Olympiad : But then he ſhould have 
ſaid ſo preciſely. II. He ſhould not have quoted 
Euſebius; for he does not ſay, that the reign of Pe- 


riander laſted forty -four years. He places the begin- 


ning of it in the firſt year of the XXXVIIIth Olym- 

piad, and the end (18) in the firſt year of the XLVIIIth (18) He only 
Olympiad. I find a great miſtake in theſe words of mentions the end 
Scaliger: Obiit ( Periander) anno ultimo Olympia- of the monarchi- 
« dis XLVIII. Tyrannidem obtinuit, an. XL. au- f government | 
ctore Laërtio. Ergo ejus initium an. primo Olym- it is the ſame 

« piadis XX XVIII ut hic recte aſſignatum (19). - - - thing with Pe- 
Periander died the laſt year of the XLV TIIth Ohm, riander's deaths 
piad. He reigned forty years according to Latrtius. 5 
* Therefore the beginning of his reign is rightly placed as (1 hog, roo 
num. 889, pag. 


© piad,” It is not true, according to Euſebius, that „. $4, col. 1. 


Periander died the laſt year of the XLVIIIth Olym- 
piad. But if Euſebius had placed the death of that 
prince in that year, he would not agree with Diogenes 
Laertius, who ſays, that he reigned only forty years. 
Scaliger expreſſes himſelf better five pages after (20). (20) Ibid. num, 
III. Periander anfwered not thoſe, æubo aſked him awhy 929, Fag. 89. 
he kept the government, that it was as dangerons to quit 
it as to boſe it. This is an equivocal and perplexed 
anſwer : it is falſe, whenever a man loſes his power 
together with his lifez for they who loſe it in that 
manner, run no longer any hazard. Moreri ſhould 
have ſaid that he anſwered, It is as dangerous to part 
willingly with tyranny, as to be deprived of it by 
one's enemies. We have not the privilege of ſpeaking 
obſcurely in French; we are obliged to ue more pre- 
cautions than the ancients, to avoid being criticized. 
I fay fo, becauſe I ſet down in this place the words 


of the original. II re gory els dd 71 TUCgIVET, 


ken, 57. by T9 eg ee To ual agaitpe- 
Jure: x1v Suvor e. a. atus aliguando cur in ty- ©: 
rannide perfiteret 3 oe Ave, & ;" & 1 8 - Os 
cedere ue periculoſum eft (21). TV. To what pur- 
poſe does Moreri cite Soſierates (22), who has nothing (22) In the 2d 
of what he ſays in the article of Periander, and who Dutch edition 
is of a contrary opinion to that which he adopts con- here is Sogrates. 
cerning the age of that tyrant? He ſays, that he died 55 
N years before the XLIXth Olympiad + {4 5 | NN reſigns. 
know that by altering the punQuation his opinion 95. 
might come nearer that of Euſebius (24). But did 
Mr Moreri know this? And muſt an author be quot- (24) Vid. Me- 
ed upon dubious readings ? This cannot be permitted vag. in Diog- 
to any body, but to thoſe who have given notice — a 
that they adopt the correction of ſuch or ſuch a cri- 55. . 
tic. | | 

Here are ſome words of Balzac, which relate to Or the danger 
Periander's anſwer. I 7s no leſi dangerous to part with tyrants expoſe 
tyranny, than to ſet it up. Phalaris * awas ready to leave themſelves to, 
it; but he would have a god to be ſecurity for his life, TIE ab 
if he ſhould deprive himſelf of his authority ; and it has 
cen always a common opinion, that they who took up arms u pbalar. in E- 
againſt their country or their prince, are in a manner piſt. 
reduced to the neceſſity of doing miſchief, becauſ# it is 
not very ſafe for them to do good. They dare not become 


(2 r) Diog: Laett, 


innocent, left they ſhould be at the mercy of the laws 
which they have wiolated, and they go on in their 2 
| 3 cauſe 
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(1 


) So I rehder 


TX; TporYwye; 
xdcag var: 


ee. 


Cra- 


gius underſtands 
by it proſtituted 
women, 


(2 


chap. xlv, of the 


5) Balzac, 


Prince, pag. n. 


33, 34 


(26) Joan. Henr. 


Meibom. in Vita 


Mzcenatis, pag. 
$7, 38. 


(27) That is in 


Octavio, cap. 


XXV111, 


Mei- 


bomius quotes 
the 29th chap- 
ter, 


(28) Raadv wiv 


 givai Thv Tv- 


pavvida xwplov, 


oVUn d& Iz A- 


x0Baoiws 


Pra- 


clarum fundum 
tyrannidem eſſe, 
ſed non habere 


exitum. 


in 


$5 


Plut, 
Solane, fag. 


PE RIA 


N D E R. 


There are ſeveral things to be found in a work of Heraclides, which are not diſadvan- 
tageous to Periander. If he forbad the inhabitants of Corinth to keep any ſervants, he 


forbad them alſo to live voluptuouſly, which is no ill law. 


He laid no taxes upon any 


body, and was contented with the cuſtoms which accrued to him from the ſale, and the (») 74 . 


importation, and exportation of commodities. He hated wicked men, and cauſed all Heradicese h. 


pimps and bawds to be drowned (“). In fine, he eſtabliſhed a ſenate, and regulated the EU . 


expence of its members (m). 


becauſe they do not believe that people would be ſatisfied 
with. their repentance (25), This was one of the 
maxims which Macenas made uſe of when Auguſtus 
was deliberating with him and Agrippa, whetker he 
ſhould reſtore the Roman people to their liberty. A- 
grippa adviſed him to do it, and Mxcenas diſſuad- 
ed him from it. Let us fet down here what 


the learned Meibomius has collected about it Tan- 


git Xiphilinus, /ays he (26), ex parte cauſlam, 
* qua motus Mæcenas, Auguſto ſuaſerit, ut imperium 


retineret. Regnum nempe juſtum & legitime compara- 


a 

tum imprimis conducere rerum magnitudini gubernande : 
«© nec aliud diſcordantis patriæ remedium ee, quam ut 
* ab uno, ut loquitur Tacitus Ann. lib. iv. cap. ix. 
< unumque Reip. corpus wnius præſidis nutu, quaſi 
* anima & mente regatur, ut monet Florus lib. iv. 
cap. iii. Potior tamen, & altera cauſſa fuit, quam 
« Suetonius adducit, loco quem dixi (27) quod Augu- 
« ſtum, / privatus wiveret non fine periculo fore cenſe- 
ret. Eam etiam inculcat Zonaras; quod qui ſemel 
imperitarint, tuto privatam vitam agere nullo modo 
« poſſint. Quo ſenſu jam olim Periander interrogatus, 
« cur non deponeret imperium, reſpondit: Quoniam 
© per vim imperanti, etiam ultro imperio abirs periculo- 
« ſam, ut ex Xenophontis lib. de Memorabil. Socrat. 
* refert Stobæus Serm. xli. Quin & Mæcenas ipſe in 
Orat. apud Dionem, non alia ratione depoſitionem 
imperii Auguſto diſſuadet, quam quod oſtendat ze- 
« minem Senatui populogue reddita Rep. ipſi parciturum, 
qui multos offenderit. Hos enim rerum ſummam ad 
* ſe trahends, id acturos, ut ſe vel ulciſcantur, vel 
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ipfum fibi adverſantem e medio tollant. Docet id ex- 


emplis Pompeji, Julii Cæſaris, Marii ac Sullæ: 


Quos abdicata poteſtas vel peſſum dederit, vel peſ- 
ſum datura fuiſſet, ſi diutius vixiſſent - - - - A7- 
philinus partly touches on the reaſon that induced Mz- 
cenas to perſuade Auguſtus, to keep the empire in his 
own hands : wiz. that dominion, L and lawful- 
ly acquired, was of the teſt ſervice in govern- 
ing affairs: and that CET no other e for 
the diviſions of a country, than that it be govern- 
ed, as Tacitus ſays, by one ſingle perſon, and that 
one body of a commonwealth, as Florus eæpreſſes 
himſelf, be ſwayed and directed by the will of one 
man, like one ſoul and mind. Bat the other and 
better reaſon, alledged by Suetonius in the place I men- 


tioned, was, that he did not think it ſafe for Auguſtus 


to live in a private capacity. Zonoras likewiſe incul- 
cates it; that thoſe whoa have once exerciſed tyranny 


can by no means lead a private life in ſafety, And 
© upon that account, Periander being formerly aſked, why 
« he avould not reſign his dominion, attfwered: becauſe it 


is dangerous for one, that reigns by force, even vo- 
* luntarily to abdicate power, as Stobæus relates it. 


But even Macenas himſelf diſſuades Auguſtus from re- 


7 fgning the empire, meerly for this reaſon, becauſe if 
* the commonwealth be reſtored to the ſenate and 

ple, no body would ſpare him who had diſobliged ſo 
many. For by taking the government into their own 
hands they would either reyenge themſelves or kill 
him if he made oppoſition. This he proves by the 
examples of Pompey, Fulius Cæſar, Marius, and Sylla ; 
* wwho by laying down their power were either ruined, 
or would have been ruined had they lived longer.” To 
which Solon's anſwer may be added ; his friends won- 
dered that the name of monarchy ſhould fright him, 
and that he durſt not take adyantage of the preſent con- 
juncture to acquire the ſupream authority. He anſwer- 
ed them (28), Dominion and Tyranny are indeed a fine 
place, but there is no way to come out of it when one is 
once got into it, It ſeems to me that Xenophon has 
illuſtrated that thought better than any body elſe. He 
introduces a tyrant, who gives a lively deſcription 
of the miſerable condition he is in: and then Simoni- 
des aſks him, Why do you remain in it? why do 


not you leave it? mind well the anſwer: the greateſt 


unhappineſs of tyranny is, that there is no way to 


renounce it, How can a tyrant, who abdicates, repay 


] [5 


the great ſums he has extorted ; indemnify thoſe whom 
he has impriſoned ; reſtore life to thoſe whom he has 


ou to death? If ever a man has juſt cauſe to hang 
imſelf, it is when he exerciſes tyranny, they who 


underſtand Greek will be charmed with the Greek 


words : I ſhall therefore ſet them down to pleaſe them, 
Kai is (Len) & Iepar, &, dr mornper 451 75 
TUCaVVEIV, Kal Te7o ay h, 2X ννν,j] 
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Sag d, i dat (ben) 71 TUpPaNNG EywYE Welgkw 
lle dg TETO AUTITENSY roi, pvp Yap avTo 
ETE EY Ell GTG KATAIFET I a1 TA HAKE, AUGITEASI, Et 
gui fit, inquit Hieron, ut fi adeo miſera res eft tyramidem 
rerere, idgue te non fugit, non abjicias tam ingens malum ? 
7 5 tu neque alius quiſquam unquam lubeus tyrannidem 
depoſuit, ubi ſemel nactus eſt. Quoniam, inquit, 6 Si- 
monides, iflo nomine miſerrima eſi tyrannis, quod ab ea 
non licet diſcedere. Quomodb enim quiſquam tyrannus un- 


quam ſuffecerit ad pecuniam rependendam iis quos fpolia- 


vit? aut quomodo vincula repenſet its quos detrufit in vin- 
cula ? aut quomodb reſtituet tot animas eætinctas iis quos 
occidit? Sed fi cuiquam alteri, d Simonides, expedit la- 
gueo finire vitam, ſcito, inquit, me compertum habere, 
ut id faciat nulli magis expedire quam tyranno, quandb- 
quidam huic uni mala nec retinere nec deponere exped{it 
(29). Dionyſius the tyrant ſaid, that inſtead of re- 
turning to a private man's condition on horſeback, one 
muſt be dragged to it by the feet. Livy relates this 
but he adds another thought to it which enervates the 
firſt, ultima primis obtant, and deſtroys the common- 
lace which I am about. The reader may judge of 

it for I ſet down the whole paſſage. Sed evocatum 
eum (zo) ab legatis Demarata uxor, filia Hieronis, 
inflata adhuc regiis animis, ac muliebri ſpiritu, ad- 
monet ſæpe uſurpatæ Dionyſii tyranni vocis : Qua 

pedibus tractum, non inſidentem equo relinquere ty- 

rannidem dixerit debere. Facile eſſe momento quo 

quis velit, cedere poſſeſſione magnæ fortunz : facere 

& parare eam, difficile atque arduum eſſe. Paulu- 

lum ſumeret ſpacii ad conſultandum ab legatis ; eo u- 

teretur ad accerſendos ex Leontinis milites, quibus 

ſi pecuniam regiam pollicitus eſſet, omnia in poteſta- 

te ejus futura. Hæc muliebria conſilia Andronodo- 
rus neque tota aſpernatus eſt, neque extemplo acce- 

pit (31). - - - - But the embaſſadors having demanded 

an audience, his wife Demerata, the daughter of Hi- 

ero, full of ambition and a womaniſh ſpirit, put him in 

mind of a ſaying frequently uſed by Dionpfius the tyrant : 
that inflead of returning to a private ſtation on honſe- 

back, one muſt be dragged to it by the feet. That it 4was 

an eafy matter, whenever one pleaſed, to yield up the 

poſſeſſion of a great fortune, but very hard and d:ffi- 
cult to make and acquire it. Wat he ſhould have fome 
time allbaued by the embaſſadors to confider of it ; and in 

the mean while ſhould ſend for ſoldiers from Leontini, to 

whom if he promiſed a good deal of mony, he might have 

every thing in his own power. Theſe womaniſh coun- 

feli Andronodorus did not wholly deſpiſe, nor immediate- 
* by comply with.” It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that 
the ſecond maxim is of Dionyſius ; for in all likeli- 
hood it is the maxim of that ambitious woman whom 
Livy introduces ſpeaking, Cicero obſerves, that Dio- 
nyſius could not have renounced the condition he was 
in, and his wicked life, without undoing himſelf, © At- 
que ei ne integrum quidem erat ut ad juſtitiam remi- 
* graret reve libertatem & jura redderet. His 
© enim ſe adoleſcens improvida ætate irretierat erratis, 
* eaque commiſerat ut falvus eſſe non poſſet fi fanus 
« elle cœpiſſet (32). - - Aud indeed it was not 
2 ton HE . 4 


e a no aſg o& a aſt ul © o& & & & & 0 a 6 


(29) Xenoph. in 


Hierone, tive 
Tyrann.co, pag. 
533, Edit. H. 
Steph, 1581, 


(30) That is to. 


ſay Andronodo- 
rus, who was 


exhorted in S- 


racuſe to give 
over the too 
great power he 
had uſurped. 


( 3 1) 7. Liv. 
lib, xxiv, cab. 
xxii. 


(32) Cicero, 
Tuſcul V, caps 
XX1, . 
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PERIBOEA 
« for him to return in juſtice, and to reftore i6 the 
& people their rights and libertits. For in his unwary 
« youth he had /o entangled himſelf by theſe errors, and 
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© had committed ſuch faults, thai he Gould not 6) ſtrut. 
* the" he had a mind tobe wiſe anil ju. 


'PERIBOEA, daughter of Alcathous king of Megara, wife of Telamon king of 


Salamis, and mother of Ajax, See the remark [C] of the article TEL AM ON, 


PERICLES was one of the greateſt men that ever lived in Ancient Greece. His 
anceſtors by his father's and mother's ſide were very illuſtrious. He was educated with 
all imaginable care; and he had, amongſt other maſters, Zeno Eleates, and Anaxa- 
goras, two of the moſt illuſtrious Philoſophers who taught in Athens. He learned of 
the latter, amongſt other things, to fear the gods without ſuperſtition A], and to give 
an account of eclipſes, which proved once very beneficial to the Athenians [BJ. They 


[4] He learned of Anaxagoras to fear the gods auith- 
out ſuperſtition.] The Athenians were alarmed without 
any reaſon, as ſoon as any uncommon phænomenon ap- 
peared in the air: they looked upon them as figns of the 
anger of the gods. 'The Philoſopher Anaxagoras freed 
Pericles from that fear, explaining to him, by natu- 
ral reaſons the apparition of thoſe meteors. And ſo 
he inſpired him with a more rational religion, and he 
was not diſturbed with ſuperſtitious fears, but he 
expected heavenly favours with a quiet mind. 
Ov Her e TetuTa Ths AvaZayips ouvleoias 
amiaause II Ren dAAG Hat Haiotdarporias 
oe yeveo dar naluriprepE», ian apes T4 e- 
Tewes, dp CG» teydCeirar Tois abTaVv Ts TETOV 
Tas aitias dyvosol, kat aps TH Fela Y 
Vaot Kal TagaT]opevors i amTepiav avTEv. iv 0 
$vo1i%s Aby © dnanndrt]ur, dvii Tis poCepos 
R QA&Yeailions SeotSatuorias, T aopanrn 
ue tanidor ayalor woipacy evipydtnrai. Nec 
werd hunc ſolum fructum tulit Pericli Anaxagore uſus, 
everum omni etiam liberavit eum ſuperſtitione, que ter- 
rorem ex rebus ethereis imprimit ignorantibus earum 
cauſas, & tis qui rerum divinarum metu pavent, per- 
cellunturquè rudes earum : quem eximens naturalis ratio, 
pro terrifica & eftuante ſuperſtitione, ſecuram inſerit cum 
bona ſpe religionem (1). | 


A zeetexron What follows in Plutarch deſerves to be taken notice 
vpon the doctrine of. It happened one day that a ram's head, had but 


one horn which was brought to Pericles. That ram was 


yeaned ina country houſe of Pericles. Lampon, the divi- 


ner, declared that it was a ſign that the power of the two 


(2) That of Pe- factions, which were then in Athens (2), would fall in- 
ricles, and that 


to the hands of the perſon in whoſe houſe that prodi- 
happened. Anaxagoras went another way to work. 


He diflected that monſter, and finding the ſcull ſmaller 


than it ſhould be, and of an oval figure, he explained 


the reaſon why that ram had but one horn, and 


why it came out in the middle of the forehead. 
That method of giving an account of prodigies was 
admired; but ſome time after Lampon was admired, 
when they ſaw the faction of Thucydides overthrown, 
and all the authority in the hands of Pericles. The 


Hiſtorian ſays thereupon, that the diviner and the Phi- 


loſopher might be both in the right, the one in gueſ- 


| ling at the effect, and the other in 1 at the 


cauſe. It was the Philoſopher's buſineſs, adds he, to 
explain from whence and how that ſingle horn was 
formed ; but it was the diviner's office to declare why it 
was formed, and what it portended. For they, who ſay 
that as ſoon as a natural reaſon is found out, the pro- 
digy vaniſhes away, are not aware that they deſtroy 
artificial as well as celeſtial ſigns. Watch- lights upon 
towers, ſun-dials, &c. depend upon certain cauſes, 
which act according to certain rules; yet they are 
appointed to ſignify certain things, This is the moſt 
ſpecious and ſtrongeſt reaſon that can be alledged for 
the vulgar opinion which Anaxagoras oppoſed. That 
a natural phznomenon may be a prodigy, or a ſign of 
a future evil, it is not at all neceſſary that Philoſophers 
ſhould not be able to give any account of it ; for tho' 
they may explain it by the natural virtues of ſecond 
cauſes, yet it may very well be appointed to preſage 
ſomething. Watch-lights are explained by natural rea- 
ſons, nevertheleſs they are a ſign of the courſe which 
Pilots ought to ſteer, It muſt be therefore confeſſed that 
Plutarch has defended the common opinion as learnedly 
as it can be maintained. The efficient cauſe, when 
found out, does not exclude the final cauſe, and even 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes it in every action directed by an 
| * What grounds therefore do Philo- 


Were 


ſophers go upon, when they maintain that eclipſes 


being a natural conſequence of the motion of the planets, 


cannot be a preſage of the death of a king, and that 
the overflowing of rivers being a natural effect of rains, 
or melted fnows, cannot portend a ſedition, the de- 
throning of a prince, or ſuch like public calamities? 
I anſwer, that they go upon this ground, that the effects 
of nature cannot be preſages of future contingents, 
unleſs they be appointed for that end by a particular 
intelligent being. It is evident that the laws of na- 
ture being leſt in their general courſe, would never 
raiſe any towers, nor ſet up watch- lights upon them 
for the uſe of pilots. It muſt be the work of men; 
it is neceſſary that their particular wills ſhould apply 
the virtue of bodies in ſuch a manner as may relate to 
the end which they propoſe to themſelves. On the o- 
ther hand, it is manifeſt that the laws of nature being 
left in their general courſe cannot produce any meteors, 


or the overflowing of a river whereby the inhabitants 


of a kingdom may know that there will ariſe a ſedi- 
tion in two or three years time, which will overthrow 


the monarchy, It is manifeſt that a particular intelli- 
gent being muſt needs form thoſe meteors, or thoſe. 


great inundations, that they may be the ſigns of a 
change of government. But then it will be impoſſible 
to explain them by phyſical reaſons ; for that which 
depends upon the particular will of a man or an an- 
gel, is not the object of a ſcience : the cauſes thereof 
cannot be founded out by Philoſophy. From whence 
it follows, 1. that an event which may be explained 
by phyſical reaſons, is not a preſage of a future contin- 
gent, and that ſuch a preſage cannot be explained by 


the laws of nature. So that when Plutarch ſays, that 


the diviner found out the final cauſe, and the Philoſo- 


pher the efficient cauſe, he muſt ſuppoſe that a parti- 


cular ſpirit ſo diſpoſed the ſcull of that ram, that his 
brains being ſtraitned, and ended ſharping over againſt 


the middle of the forehead, produced but one horn 


which came out in that very place. He muſt alſo ſup- 
pole that this ſpirit modified the brains of that ram in 
ſuch a manner, to the end that the Athenians might 
know that the faction of Pericles would overthrow that 


of Thucydides, and have all the power in it's hands. 


But that ſuppoſition being contrary to the notions 


whereby we know that none but Gop can foreſee fu- 


ture contingents, cannot be admitted; and ſo the yul- 
gar opinion about preſages cannot be adopted without 
acknowledging that Gop produces miraculouſly, and 
by a particular will all the natural effects which are 
looked upon as prognoſtics. According to that ſuppo- 
ſition, miracles, properly ſo called, would be almoſt as 
frequent as natural effects; which is a prodigious abſur- 
dity. Obſerve, that if Gop had been willing to work 
a miracle, to inform the Athenians that one of their 
factions would be deſtroyed, he needed not ftraiten 
the brains of that ram. He would have produced an 
horn in the middle of the forehead without making 
any alteration in the brains, which would have been a 
ſtronger proof of the prodigy. However, I hope the 
reader will find no fault with me, for having made a 
reflexion upon a thought of Plutarch, which is ſo ſpe- 
cious that it might ſeem tomoſt readers to be a ſolid one. 

[B) .. . and to give an account of eclipſes, which proy- 
ed once very beneficial to the Athenians.) I ſhall ſet 
down a paſſage of Plutarch, which concerns a naval 
expedition in the beginning of the Peloponneſian , war. 
And now the veſſels having their complement of 
© men, and Pericles being gone aboard his ſhip, it hap- 
« pened that the ſun was in an eclipſe, — it grew 


* dark on a ſudden, to the extream affrightment of 
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(a) See the re- 
mark [D]. 


(3) Plut. in Vit. 
Pericl. 


(4) Quintil. In- 
ſtitut. Orat. 176. 


1, cap. x, pag. 
* 


(5) Val. Max. 
lib. viii, cap. xi, 
num. I. ext. 


b (6) Front. Stra- 


tag. lib. i, cap. 
*. 
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were ſo unjuſt as to ſuſpect him of Atheiſm, becauſe he had thoroughly learned the | 


doctrine of the Philoſoper [Cl. 
extraordinary force of eloquence (a), which 


was increaſed and ſtrengthned by the know- 


He ſignalized himſelf by an undaunted courage, and an 


ledge of nature; and he knew ſo well how to accommodate himſelf to the humour of 
the people according to the times, that, under a republican government, he acquired 
almoſt as great authority as if he had been a monarch. [DI. It is true that he was not 


them all, looking upon it as a diſmal, and unluc- 
ky, omen, Wherefore Pericles perceiving the pilot, 
or ſteerſman, ſeized with a great fear, and at a ſtand 
what to do, he took his cloak and put it before 
the man's face, and muffling him up in it that he 
could not ſee, he aſked him whether he did ima- 
gine there was any dreadful thing or great hurt in 
this that he had done to him, or whether he thought 
it was the ſign of any hurt: he anſwering, no; then 
ſaid he, there is no other difference between this and 
that, except that the body which cauſes the dark- 
neſs is bigger than my cloak which covers your 
eyes (3) Quintilian obſerves that Pericles freed the 
Athenians from a great fear at that time. An vero 
cum Pericles Athenienſes Solis obſcuratione territos, 
« redditis ejus rei cauſis, metu liberavit : aut cam Sul- 
© pitius ille Gallus in exercitu L. Pauli de Lunz de- 
: ſectione diſſeruit, ne velut prodigio divinitus facto 
« militum animi terrerentur, non videtur eſſe uſus o- 
« ratoris officio (4) ? - - But does not Pericles, when he 
« freed the Athenians from the great fear they were in about 
* an eclipſe of the ſun, by aſſigning the natural cauſe of it: 
* or Sulpitius Gallus, when he diſcourſed in the army of 
IL. Paulus about an eclipſe of the moon, that the minds 
* of the ſoldiers might not be frightened as at a prodigy 
« ſemt by the gods, T ſay, do they not ſeem to have acted 
* the part of Orators ?* Valerius Maximus does not ſay 
as Plutarch .does, that Pericles was in the fleet ; he 
pretends that this Aſtronomical lecture was given in the 
middle of Athens. 
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tur, interitum ſibi cceleſti denuntiatione portendi cre- 
« dentes; Pericles proceſſit in medium, & quz à præ- 
« ceptore ſuo Anaxagora pertinentia ad ſolis & lunz 
* curſum acceperat, diſſeruit: nec ulterius trepidare ci- 
ves ſuos vano metu paſſus eſt (5). - - Mili A. 
* thens was in a great fright at the _— darkneſs 


© occaſioned by a ſudden eclipſe of the ſun, believing their 


* deftruftion was portended by a declaration from Heawen : 
« Pericles went out amo the people, and told them 


© ewhat he had learned of his maſter Anaxagoras, con- 


* cerning the courſe of the ſun and moon; and by that 
< means delivered his countrymen from their vain fear.” 
Frontinus mentions the explication of the lightning, 
and not of an eclipſe. * Pericles, /ays he (6), cum in 
« caſtra ejus fulmen decidiſſet, terruiſſetque milites, 
* adyocata concione, lapidibus in conſpectu omnium 
« collifis, ignem excuſſit, ſedavitque turbationem, cum 
docuiſſet ſimiliter nubium attritu excuti fulmen, - - - 
« Pericles, when the lightning fell upon his camp and 
* terrified the ſoldiers, called them together, and by knock- 
ing ſtones againſt one another, ſtruck fire in the ſight of 
* them all, and ſo calmed their minds, telling them that 
in like manner lightning was produced by the collifion 
H clouds.” | | 


If all the Athenian generals had had the Philoſopher 


Anaxagoras for their maſter, the misfortune, which 


befel to the Athenian fleet before Syracuſe, had not 
happened. It was ready to ſet fail in order to return 
to Athens, but the moon being eclipſed, the general, 
Nicias, put off the departure, which occaſioned the ruin 
of the fleet. Let us hear Plutarch. The moon became 
« eclipſed in the night, to the great fright of Nicias, 
and others, who, 2 want of experience, or out of ſu- 
« perſtition, are ſcared with theſe ap 
* ſun would be darkened about the thirtieth day of the 
month by the moon going between, this even the or- 
dinary people now well enough underſtood ; but the 
moon itſelfto be darkened, how that could come about, 
and how on the ſudden a broad full moon ſhould 
loſe all her light, and ſhew ſuch various colours, 
that was not eaſy to be comprehended ; but they 
concluded it to be ominous, and a ſign from God of 
heavy calamities to enſue. For he, who the firſt 
and the moſt plainly of any, and with the greateſt 
aſſurance, committed to writing, how the moon is 
enlightned, and overſhadowed, was Anaxagoras ; yet 
neither was he ancient, nor his notion much taken no- 


« tice of, but was looked upon as heterodox, and kept 
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* Cum obſcurato repente ſole in- 
© uſitatis perfuſæ tenebris Athenæ ſolicitudine ageren- 


pearances. That the 


free 


* ſecret, paſſing only among a few, under ſome kind of 
* caution and confidence, becauſe the people could not 
* endure Naturaliſts and ueTewegAto:y a5, as they then 

called them, that is, fach who diſpute of things that 
happen in the air; looking upon it as leflening the Di- 
vine Power, by deducing things from natural ſenſeleſs 
cauſes, anda long chain of neceſſity, without any thing 
of providence, or a free agent. Hence it was that 
Protagoras was baniſhed Athens, and Anaxagoras caſt 
in priſon, and Pericles had much ado to procure his 
liberty (7). Theſe words of Plutarch may afford 
matter enough for ſeveral reflexions. | 

[C] They were ſo unjuſt as to ſuſpect him of Atheiſm, 
becauſe he had learned the doftrine of Anaxagoras,] I 
ſhall quote a grave author for it. "Hyzos d J1d\as- 
KdAwl, AVAEdY ops per 8 QIAIGopors, ev, pn- 
oiv "AvTuaa@, nai d npeuea. evouio dn, ths 
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x47 $0 Jewpias e H οοnαον . Doclores autem audivit 


in Philoſophia quidem, Anaxagoram: unde etiam, An- 


tyllo teſie, atheus paulatim haberi cæpit, quid illius phi- 


lofophie diſciplinam avidius haufiſſet (8). See a paſlage 
of Plutarch at the end of the remark [O]. Here is 
another paſſage out of Diodorus Siculus. A EA 
KANTias Gurer 'ons Tepi TETH!', of HN el 7% 
IIepx Neve Ee TY n ovAnrapeiv Tov . 


(8) Marcell. in 
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* , Advocati igitur ob hoc concione, male- 


voli Periclis ſuaſores populo exiſtunt, ut Phidiam com- 
prehendant, ipſumque Periclem ſacrilegii requirant. 


Anaxagoram præterea ſophiſtam, qui præceptor Peri- 
clis erat, quod impiè de diis ſentiat, criminantur. 
Eiſdem interim criminibus & calumniis etiam Periclem 
involvunt, hoc unice ee ut excellentem viri 
auctoritatem & gloriam calumniis ſuis convellerent ac 


labefactarent (9). - - - An aſſembly being for this rea- (9) Dod. Sie, 


on called, the enemies of Pericles perſiuaded the people to 
ſeize on Phidias, and to impeach Pericles himſelf of ſa- 
crilege. They moreover accuſed the Philoſopher Anaxago- 
ras, who was maſter to Pericles, becauſe he entertained 
impious notions of the gods, In the mean time they in- 
volved Pericles in the ſame calumnies and accuſations, 


lib. xit, cap, 


xxxix, pag. th 


433. 


intending thereby to weaken his power and to ſully bis 


glory. That author adds, that Pericles found no bet- 


ter way to calm that ſtorm, than to engage the re- 
public in an important war. He knew the genius 
and humour of the people (10). They eſteem a great 
man, when they are involved in a great war; but 
the ſweetneſs of peace plunging them into idleneſs, 


(10) Ibid. 


they diſcover their jealouſies, and proſecute him as a 


criminal, | | 

[D] He acquired almoſt as great an authority, as if 
he had been a monarch.) It has been ſaid that he got 
that authority by his eloquence. * Pericles feliciſſimis 
© naturz incrementis, ſub Anaxagora præceptore ſum- 
mo ſtudio perpolitus & inſtructus, liberis Athenarum 
cervicibus jugum ſervitutis impoſuit: egit enim ille 
urbem, & verſavit arbitrio ſuo. Cumque adverſus 
voluntatem populi loqueretur, jucunda nihilominus 
& popularis ejus vox erat. Itaque veteris comœdiæ 
maledica lingua, quamvis potentiam viri perſtrin- 

ere cupiebat, tamen in labris ejus hominis melle 
ä leporem fatebatur habitare: inque animis 
eorum, qui illum audierant, quaſi aculeos quoſdam 
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yoke of ſervitude upon the free necks of the Athenians: 
« for he managed and governed their city at his pleaſure. 
© And whenever he ſpoke, tho" contrary to the inclinations 
of the people, yet his ſpeech wwas always agreeable to 
them, Therefore the ancient comic Poets, inveighing 
againſt his power, acknowledged notwithſtanding, that 
eloquence frueeter than honey ſat upon his lips, and left 
a ſling in the hearts of his bearert. Valerius m_ 
M 
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relinqui prædicabat (11). - - - Pericles, endowed (11) Val. der. 
with an extraordinary genius, educated and inſtructed lib, viii, cap. '® 


with great care under his maſter Ana xagoras, laid a l. . 699, 


700. 


7) Plut. in M- 


12) Cicer 
Oratore, 


fol. . 95 


(1 fled 
vocant G 
cujus effe 
orator, 
Suadam 2 
vit Ennit 
jus auten 
thegum 
Jam fuiſſ 
ut quam 
in Pericl 
ſcripfit ! 
ſeſlitaviſ 
jus hic r 
lam noſt 
ratorem 
dixerit. 
in Bruto 
m. 10g. 


(14) Ib1 
62, 

(15) Di 
lib. xit 


fag. m. 


(16) P 
XX, / 
m. bo. 


(17) C 


Bruto, 


(18) 1 
ratore, 
118, 


(10)! 


ſupra, 


(20) 
Attic 
lib. x 
301, 
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PERICLE 8. 


mus adds, that the only difference between Piſiſtratus 


and Pericles was, that the one exerciſed tyranny with 
arms, and the other without arms. Quid enim inter 
Pifiſtratum & Periclem interfuit, niſi quod ille armatus, 
hic fine armis tyrannidem gelt? To give a greater 
weight to that teſtimony of Valerius Maximus, I ſhall 


obſerve that he had it from Cicero: Quid Pericles ? 


de cujus dicendi copia fic accepimus, ut quum contra vo- 
luntatem Athenienſium hqueretur pro ſalute patriæ, ſeve- 
rius tamen id ipſum, quod ille contra populares homines 
diceret, populare omnibus, & jucundum videretur, cuj us 
in labris veteres comici etiam quum illi maledicerent, 
quod tum Athenis fieri licebat, leporem habitaſſe dixerunt, 
tantamque in eo vim fuiſſe, ut in corum mentibus qui 
audiſſent, quaſi aculeos quoſdam relinqueret. At hunc 
non declamator aliquis ad clepfidram latrare docuerat, 


ſed, ut accepimus, Clazomenius ille Anaxagoras vir ſum- 


mus in maximarum rerum ſcientia. Itaque hic dodtri- 
na, conſilio, eloquentia excellens, quadraginta annos pre- 


fuit Atbenis, & urbanis eodem tempore, & bellicis re- 


(12) Cicero, de bus (12). We have here a proof of what I ſhall ſay, 


Oratore, lib. ili, 


fol, n. 955 B. 


concerning the liberty which the comic Poets took 
againſt Pericles. Their ſatirical ſtrokes ſet off the 
praiſes they could not refuſe him, upon the account 


of his eloquence. If any body deſires to know the 


(13) Hei quam 
vocant Græci, 
cujus effector eſt 
orator, hanc 
Suadam appella- 
vit Ennius. E- 
jus autem Ce- 
thegum medul- 
lam fuiſſe volt, 
ut quam deam 
in Periclis labris 
ſcripſit Eupolis 
ſeſlitaviſſe, hu- 
jus hic medul- 
lam noſtrum o- 
ratorem fuiſſe 
dixerit. Idem, 
in Bruto, pag. 
m. 104. 


(14) Thid, pag. 


62, 


(15) Diod. Sicul. 
lib. xit, cap. xl, 


Tag. m. 434. 


(16) Plin. Epiſt. 
XX, 4b, i, pag. 
m. 60. 


(17) Cicero, in 
Bruto, pag. 91. 


(18) Ibid, in O- 


ratore, fol. m. 
118, B. 


(19) Plin, ubi 


ſupra, Pag. 61. 


(20) Cicero. ad 


Attic. Epiſt. VI, 


15. x1, Pag. m, 
301 392, | 


names of the Poets who praiſed it, he needs only con- 
ſult Cicero, who tells us that Eupolis faid that the 
goddeſs of perſwaſion had her ſeat upon Pericles's lips 
(13), and that the eloquence of that man left a plea- 
{ant ſting in the hearts of his hearers. Non quemad- 
modum de Pericle ſeripfit Eupolis, cum delectatione acultos 
etiam relingueret in animis eorum d quibus eſſet auditus 
(14). Diodorus Siculus (15), and Pliny the younger, 
have preſerved to us the very words of that comic 
Poet. Nec me præterit ſummum - oratorem Periclem fic a 
comico Eupolide laudari, | 


Fo 3 
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You will find in the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes the 


fame verſes of Eupolis with ſome others that go before, 


and contain an Encomium upon the eloquence of Pe- 


ricles, which pleaſed, was admired and feared : Hujus 


fuavitate maxime hilarate ſunt Athene, hujus uberta- 
tem & copiam admiratæ, ejuſdem vim dicendi terrorem- 
que timuerunt (17). It charmed by it's ſweetneſs, it 
was admired by reaſon of it's copiouſneſs, and feared 
by reaſon of it's force. Do not think it therefore an 
incredible thing that it made Pericles reign in the 
middle of a republic.” His words have been compared 
with the thunder. Qi (Pericles) f# tenui genere ute- 
retur, nunguam ab Ariſtophane poeta fulgurare, tonare, 
permiſcere Græciam dictus effet (18). That paſſage of 
Cicero was paraphraſed by Pliny the younger. Ad- 
de, quæ de eodem Pericle comicus alter, jg, 
© £ÞpovTa, EuvexVre THI FAndda. Non enim am- 
putata oratio & abſciſſa, ſed lata, & magnifica, & 
excelſa tonat, fulgurat, omnia denique perturbat ac 
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ken, but copious and ſublime; it lightned, thundered, 
and confounded all things.” The firſt time Cicero 
publiſhed his book, he aſcribed thoſe words to Eupo- 
lis; but he acknowledged his miſtake in another 
work. © Mihi quidem gratum, & erit gratius fi non 
modo in libris tuis, ſed etiam in aliorum per libra- 
* rios tuos Ariſtophanem repoſueris pro Eupoli (20). --- 
* You will oblige me by putting Ariſtophanes inflead of 
* Eupolis in your own books, and the obligation will be 
till greater if you cauſe the ſame alteration to be made 
in the books of others by your amanuenſes.” Ariſto- 
phanes mentions only the lightning and the thunder ; 
but Plutarch mentions the thunder-bolt. The comedies, 
lays he, of the then maſters of the flage, who both in 
good earneft, and out of merriment too, let fly many 
ſhrewd words at him, do plainly ſhew that he got that 
appellation of Olympian, eſpecially upon the account of 
his being an able ſpeaker, by ſaying that he thundered 
and lightened when he harangued the people, and that he 
carried a dreadful thunder-bolt on his tongue. Ai ev 
Tot M ,jd TEV TT IiSaotdnhuv Ted Te 
FONAGES Kal METE YET» dparbrw! Gards gig 
õ , A TO NO [AGALS >, T TE ovupiey ye 
veolar , BeawTav wer aurov di d peter F ei- 
ors Snpnyogin, Ser e xepaur iy yAWOTN - 
pe ASYorT@l, At comedic, quod qui ea tempeſtate 
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Charm the hearers. Action is almoſt all. 


miſcet (19). - - For his ſtilè was not looſe and bro- 
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dicebant eas, & ſerias & ridiculas votes in tum mulias 
gacularentur, traxifſe ex vi dicendi eum oftendunt hot 
cagnomen : (Olympii) Tonare enim & fulminare concio- 
nantem, & wehemens aum in lingua fulmen dicebant ge- 


rere (21). The author adds an anſwer of Thucydides 


Lacedemonians, aſted him, whether he or Pericles were 
the better aureſtler? he made this anfuver ; when I, ſaid 
he, have thrown him and given him a fair fall, he by 
flanding out in the denial, ſaying that he had no fall, 
gets the better of me, and perfwades people into a belief 


of what he ſays whether they will or no, though they ſaw 
the quite contrary. 


I have not done yet with the eloquence of Pericles. 
Some ſay he was the firſt that wrote his harangues be- 
fore he recited them. IIpoT@- yeomror Aiyor uv 
Sixacnpip time, TOV f avts ee er. 
Primus ſeriptam orationem habuit in judicio, cum illi qui 


ipſum anteceſſerant ex tempore dicerent (22). Corradus (22) Suidas, in 


methinks is in the wrong when he fancies this meant 
that Pericles read his manuſcript (23); for an harangue, 
when read, is not very fit to produce the effects which 
are aſcribed to the eloquence of that Orator. Some 
harangues of Pericles were ſtill extant in Quintilian's 
time; but that learned Rhetorician finding them diſpro- 
portioned to the high reputation of this great man, ap- 


proved the opinion of thoſe who looked upon them 


as a ſuppoſititious work (24). Cicero in Bruto negat 
ante Periclem ſeriptum quicquam quod ornatum oratorium 
habeat : jus aliqua ferri, Equidem non reperio quic- 
quam tanta eloquentie fama dignum : ideoque minus mi- 
ror efſe qui nihil ab eo ſcriptum putent : hæc autem que 


feruntur, ab aliis efſe compoſita (25). But an indiflerent 


harangue being recited by an excellent Orator, may 
See the re- 
mark [C] of the article NA RN I. I ſhall conclude 
with a paſſage of Thucydides, who tells us that Peri- 


cles having the gift of reſtraining the Athenians when 


they were too bold, and of animating them when 
they wanted courage, was, in reality, the king of a 
titular republic. Orb re ly Ev aigJoit]o Ti avThs 
Tape N U Bee Sapouv]as, ALY av KATET MET * 
one £71. To GoÞetg ar. x Sedioras, av dahuyos, 


(21) Plut. in Pe- 
which confirms this. When Archidamus, king of the * page 156, 


IIep Af 


(23) Corrad. in 


Brutum Cicers 
Pag. 77. 


(24) Platarcb, 


ubi ſupra, ſays, 

that Pericles left 
no other writings 
but ſome decrees. 


(25) Quint. Ins 


tit. Orat. [:b, 


711, cap. i, Page 


N. 115. 


dοαπννινπνt i TdMW wml To Fapotiv, Eyimyvero Te 


Aoyw pev, SnporenTia, tpyw d uno To mpoTs 
. \ * / - - . - . . 2 
avSfos aeyn. Quoties itague intelligelat eos quippiam 


intempeſtive ferociterque conantes, orationis acrimonia de- 


terrebat: quoties ab re formidantes, rurſus ad fiduciam 
erigebat. Denique verbo quidem, popularis flatus, re 


autem ipſa, penes primarium virum principatus erat (26). (26) Thucyd. 


Plutarch has wonderfully paraphraſed that paſſage of 1b; ii, pag. 141, 
Thucydides (27) ; to which he adds very much to the France. 1614, 
- purpoſe what Plato fays concerning the force of elo- | 


quence : he obſerves alſo, that the Poets laughed at the 
republic for granting ſo much power to one man, 
and that they exhorted Pericles to promiſe upon his 
oath, that he would not be a tyrant. AuT%y d' de- 
Aube ph TUEIIVNGEY KEAEUOYTES, ws AIUPpiTPE 
Tpos SnporegTIAY tai Bapuriegs mept avroy Lous 
U@IEC9XNS. © I's ThaexatiSns Tag iS orivai en- 


cle av79 ee Atmen Toa! Te Gopus, avras 


Ts Ts ToAEs, Tas pv del, Tas IS" avantar 
Adi yer TeXn, Te pe oitodoptiv, Tt, d auTd - 
All KaTgpdNNGY, Gaol ds, u, Ape, ei- 
piynv, TASTY 7 euSatuoriay Te. Ipſumque jubent, 
ut cujus ſint immodicæ opes & intolerabiles liberæ ci- 
vitati, tyrannidem ſe uſurpaturum abjurare. Telecli- 
des permiſiſſe ei refert Athenienſes urbium tributa, ip- 
ſaſque adeo urbes has ligare, illas ſolvere, muros lapi- 
deos nunc extruere, nunc eoſdem demoliri, fœdera, 
opes, vires, pacem, opulentiam, fortunaſque omnes 
(28). - - - And they require of him to ſebear that he 
will not be a tyrant, becauſe his power vas too great 
and intolerable to a free flate. Teleclides ſays, that the 
Athenians gave him the tribute of the cities, and conſe- 


fol, 


(27) Plut. ubĩ 


ſupra, pag. 161. 


(28) Lid. 


quently a power to bind ſome and exempt others, to build 


or demoliſh flone-avalls, and left to his management their 
alliances, riches, forces, peace, and all their fortunes. 

I mult not forget to obſerve that, with the extra- 
ordinary force of his genius, he made a very good 
uſe of his philoſophical knowledge, the better to ſet 
off his eloquence. The ſublime ſpeculations, and the 
phyſical and metaphyſical depths wherewith Anaxa- 
goras had ftored his mind, would have proved an ob- 
ſtacle to ſeveral others, who had been defirous of ac- 
quiring the glory of being great Orators. But as for 
him, he found in them wherewith to give a wonder- 
ful force to his harangues. We learn this fine parti- 
cular of Plato: his expreſſions are noble, and will 


charm 
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free from the ſatirical railleries of the Comic Poets [E], He was defanied by 


charm thoſe who underſtand Greek. IIA 3 a Ne- 
Neid ra TexVOV TegodeovTat dloner x ies Kali 
PTeweghoyias QUotws Ther. T6 p Vilnnover - 
To dl T6 TdvTH TEAETIEpy1Hdv Eorxeh evTeU de x- 
Sev eiotevai. © v Ice Ag p To eu elves 
*r. TESTTECAY Yap, jaar, TOUETY OvT1 
"AvaZayopa, pETE@ghYias EumAno ele, Kal b 
pVouv Vs Ts Kel avoias d. (ov Ih mepi 
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ter faciliorem intellectum vel pr=termiſſis; vel 


pro 
paululum commutatis (3 5). But what the opinion 
of the ancient Romans was in this caſe, Cicero fſhews C 


in his books de Republica, wherein Scipio is introduced 
ſaying, that Poets could never have vented their ſcan- 
dal upon the flage, if common uſage had not permitted 
it. And ſome of the more ancient Greeks; ſuitably to 
their bad notions, granted a liberty even by law to the 
comic Poets, to name expreſsly aubat and whom they 


W ‚ RX M KXR K 


A 


books, they attacked every body, they laſhed every body, 


£IAXUG&V r T Tav Aoy@l Texvnv T0 eee pleaſed. Therefore as Africanus ſpeaks in the ſame 


contemplationeque ſublimium in natura rerum indigent. 

Ipſa enim mentis ſublimitas, & vis efficax in quavis 

re perficienda, hinc quodammodo proficiſci videntur : 

quod Pericles ad ingenii acumen adjunxit. Anaxagoræ 

namque hujuſmodi rerum indagatoris familiaritate fre- 

tus contemplationi ſe tradidit mentiſque & dementiæ 

naturam illam comprehendit, de qua Anaxagoras dif- 

fuss diſſeruit. Unde ad dicendi artem quod ipfi con- 

29) Plato, in ducere videbatur, traduxit (29). - - - The practice of 

hedro, pag. Logic, ſays he, and ſublime contemplations are neceſſary 

1 , to every noble profeſſion. For an exalted capacity of mind, 

; and an admirable addreſs in bringing about any thing, 

ſeem in ſome meaſure to proceed from thence : which Pe- 

ricles, &c. Cicero, who, as I think, had that paſſage 

of Plato in his view, does not expreſs all the ſubli- 

(30) Cicero, in mity of it. Pericles, ſays he (30), primus adhibuit 

— pag. m. doctrinam, quamquam tum nulla erat dicendi, tamen ab 

72, 73. Ana xagora phyſico eruditus exercitationem mentis d re- 

| conditis abſtrufiſque rebus ad cauſas forenſes populareſyque 
(31) You will Facile traduxerat, hujus ſuavitate, &c (31). 

find the reſt a= [E] He was mot free from the ſatirical railleries of 

bove, citation he comic Poets.] He was ridiculed by Cratinus, Tele- 


and ſpared none. But, may one ſay; they expoſed theſe 


who ewere factious and ſeditious in the common-awealth, 


as Cleon, Clophon, and Hyperbolus. This I could bear 


with, replies he, tho ſuch perſons ought rather to be 


diſgraced by the Magiſtrate than the Poet: but that Pe. 


* 
c 
« 
o 
* ricles, who had governed his country for many years 
* with great authority, both in peace and war, ſhould 
be abuſed in Poems, even So the ſtage, was no more 
to be ſuffered than that Publius and Cneus Scipio ſhould 
© be defamed by Plautus, or Marcns Cato by Cæcilius. 
* And then a little b Fo he adds, on the contrary, ſays 
* he, the twelve tables amongft other wery few things 
* have made this à capital crime, either to act any thing 
* 


or write verſes, which may, injure the reputation of 


another. E xcellently well. For a man's life ought to 
be ſet forth by the deciſion of the Magiſtrate and not the 


* evit of the Poet, nor ought one to ſuffer ignominy, whe 


© has not an opportunity to defend and anſwer for bim- 


* ſelf. I thought proper to tranſcribe this from the fourth 
* book of Cicero de Republica, having omitted or a litile 
altered ſome things to be better under ſtood.“ All authors 


them 
6 We upon 


ought to learn from this miſtake of Tanaquillus Faber (57) Arn 
(17). clides, Eupolis, Plato the comic Poet, and Dexippus. to miſtruſt their memory, and never to alledge any IT * 
| Plutarch does not only fay ſo, but even ſets down thing, without conſulting over again the books where- 255 
(32) Plut. in Pe- their very words (32). Tanaquillus Faber obſerves (33) in they remember they have read it. He had read in 
ricle, pag. 153, that Cratinus <vas reſolute and bold in his campoſitions, St Auguſtin,that the Romans would not have permitted 
154, 160, 165, and that his pen ſpared not the principal officers of the that their players ſhould offend Scipio, tho' they per- 
"70> republic, and the great and Olympian Pericles. Let us mitted that Terence ſhould offend Jupiter: his notions 
(33) The Lives ſee what he ſays in another place. Hermippus did were confounded ; he miſtook Pericles for Scipio, and 
of the Greek a thing which St Auguſtin was doubtleſs ignorant then he thought he had a good reaſon to rail at St 
Poets, pag. n. of: for that great doctor, who underſtood not Greek Auguſtin. Let us ſee the words of that Father, they 
90. © ſo well as ſome might think, and ſtudied more care - are fine and judicious, they upbraid the Roman legi- 
| fully the doctrine of grace, than the Greek hiſtory or flators with a very great fault; they forbad the Poets 
the comic Poets, ſays ſomewhere in his book de Ci- to abuſe their magiſtrates, and permitted them to ri- 
« witate Dei, that the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage was dicule their gods. At Romani, ficut in illa de Re- 
never ſo impudent as to offend Pericles : whereas pub. diſputatione gloriatur Scipio, probris & injuriis | 
© Terence made no ſcruple to offend Jupiter himſelf, © poetarum ſubjectam vitam famamque habere nolue- 
* (that paſſage is to be found in the Eunuch.) He was runt, capite etiam punire ſancientes tale carmen con- 8 
therefore miſtaken, for Hermippus made ſome verſes dere ſi quis auderet. Quod erga ſe quidem ſatis (33) Pl: 
Ibis, as, © Againſt Pericles (34). There was never a more un- * honeſte conſtituerunt, ſed erga Deos ſuos ſuperbe & 3 
(94) Fes. juſt cenſure than this is; for St Auguſtin does not ſay * irreligiose. Quos cam ſcirent non ſolum patienter, 1953 4 
—_ what the Salmurian critic imputes to him. That Fa- * fed etiam libenter poetarum probris maledictiſque la- 
ther has quoted a long paſſage, wherein ſome body de- cerari, ſe potius hujuſcemodi injuriis indignos eſſe 
plores the caſe of the great Pericles, becauſe he was not * duxerunt, ſeque ab eis etiam lege munierunt, illorum 
{pared by the ſtage Poets. Quid autem hic ſenſerint autem iſta etiam facris ſolennitatibus miſcuerunt. 
Romani veteres, Cicero teſtatur in libris, quos de * Itane tandem Scipio laudas, hanc poetis Romanis 
Republica ſcripſit, ubi Seipio diſputans ait, Nun- negatam eſſe licentiam, ut cuiquam opprobrium in- 
* quam comœdiæ niſi conſuetudo vitz pateretur, pro- fligerent Romanorum, cum videas, eos nulli Deorum 
bare ſua theatris nagitia potuiſſent. Et Græci qui- peperciſſe veſtrorum ? Itane pluris tibi habenda eſt 
dam antiquiores vitioſæ {uz opinionis quandam con- exiſtimatio veſtræ curiæ, quam Capitolii, imo Romæ 
« venientiam ſervaverunt, apud quos fuit etiam lege * unius quam cli totius: ut linguam maledicam in 
conceſſum, ut quod vellet comcedia nominatim, vel * cives tuos exercere poetz etiam lege prohiberentur, 
de quo vellet, diceret. Itaque ſicut in eiſdem libris & in Deos tuos ſecuri, tanta convitia nullo Senatore, 
loquitur Africanus, quem illa non attigit, vel po- nullo Cenſore, nullo Principe, nullo Pontiſice pro- 
« tius quem non vexavit, cui pepercit? Eſto: popu- hibente jacularentur? Indignum videlicet fuit, ut 
Hhares homines improbos, in repub. ſeditioſos, Cleo- Plautus aut Nævius Publio & Cneo Scipioni, aut Cæ- 
© nem, Cleophontem, Hyperbolum læſit. Patiamur, cilius M. Catoni malediceret : & dignum fuit, ut 
* inquit, etſi hujuſmodi cives, a cenſore melius eſt Terentius veſter flagitio Jovis optimi maximi adole- | 
« quam 2 poeta notari: ſed Periclem, cùm jam ſuz ſcentium nequitiam concitaret (36). - - - But the Ro. (36) aus, ius, 
« civitati maxima autoritate plurimos annos domi & * mans, as Scipio boaſis in that diſſertation concerning cgp, xii, pie 
bello præfuiſſet, violari verſibus, & eos agi in ſcena * the common-awealth, would not ſuffer the lifa and re- 180, 181. 
non plus decuit, quam ſi Plautus, inquit, noſter vo- putarion of a man to be expoſed by the flanders and 
« luiſſet, aut Nævius, Publio & Cneo Scipioni, aut * railleries of Poets, making it even a capital crime to 
« Cxcilius Marco Catoni maledicere. Deinde paul * write werſes of that kind. Which regulation was in- 
. © poſt noſtræ, inquit, contra duodecim tabulæ cum * deed decent enough with regard to themſelves, but ar- 
« perpaucas res capite ſanxiſſent, in his hanc quoque * rogant and impious with reſpect to the gods. For 
« {anciendam putaverunt, fi quis actitaviſſet, five car- aubiſſi they ſaw, not only with patience, but alſo-with 
men condidiſſet, quod infamiam faceret, flagitiumve * pleaſure, that the gods were reviled by the Poets, aud 
4 alteri. Praclare. Judiciis enim ac Magiſtratuum * ran even 2 ſacred i e they thought N 
« diſceptationibus legitimis propoſitam vitam, non * ſelves more unde/erving of ſuch injuries, and provide 
« poetarum — —— nec probrum au- 2 them by <= 8 Jou indeed think it avorthy 
« dire, niſi ea lege ut zeſpondere liceat, & judicio de- of commendation, O Scipio, that the Roman Poets are 
« « prohibited to offer the leaft indignity to a Roman, when 5 
* * at the ſame time you find they ſpare noue of your rad a 


(47) Arnob. lib, 
_ iv, pag. 150, 
151. | 


(38) Plut. in 
Pericle, pag. 
165, D, 


(39) Tem, in 


ericle, 


| and foul lang 
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PERICLEES. 


upon ſeveral accounts, but eſpecially by reaſon of his love to Aſpaſia. His immoderate TY 
love of women was one of the vices he was moſt upbraided with (b). He bore patiently 0 See the re- 
thoſe railleries [F], and he might have been looked upon as a happy man, had he not ** | J. 


been expoſed to ſome other evils; but he felt the malignity of fortune in ſeveral reſpects, 


eſpecially in his family (c) [G]; for his wife and children gave him a great 


Hawe you ſo much an higher regard for your court, 
than for the capitol, for Rome alone than for all Hea- 
wen ; that a Poet ſhall be reſtrained by laau from rail- 
ing at your citizens, and yet may ſecurely inveigh 
againſt your gods, without the leaſt check from ſenator, 
cenſor, prince, or prieft ? It would have been an heinous 
crime, forfooth, if Publius and Cneus Scipio had been 
« defamed by Plautus or Newvius, or M. Cato by Caci- 
ius: but it was decent enough for Terence to ſtir up 
« youth to wickedneſs, from the vicious example of al- 
* mighty Jove.“ Arnobius had already upbraided the 
Heathens with the fame thing. Here are his words 
which very well deſerve to be read, Nec à wobis 
ſaltem iſtum meruerunt honorem, ut quibus expellitis a 
vobis, eiſdem ab his legibus propulſaretis injurias. Maje- 
fatis ſunt apud vos rei, qui de weſtris ſeguius obmurmu- 
raverint aliquid regibus. Magiſtratum in ordinem re- 
digere, Senatorem aut convitio proſequi, ſuis efſe decreſtis 
periculofeſimum parnis. Carmen malum conſeribere, quo 


W R . 


fama alterius coinquinetur & vita, decemwviralibus citis 


evadere noluiſtis impune: ac ne veſtras aures convitio 
aliquis petulantiore pulſaret, de atrocibus formulas con- 
flituiftis injuriis. Soli Dii ſunt apud vos ſuperi inhono- 
rati, contemptibiles, viles: in quos jus eſt a vobis datum, 
que quiſque woluerit dicere : turpitudinum jacere, quas 
libids confinxerit atque excogitaverit, formas (37). 

[F] He bore patiently thoſe railleries.] We do not 
find that any of the Poets who abuſed him, were 
5 for it. Vet it was very likely, that a man of 


o great an authority, might have eaſily puniſhed the 


boldneſs of thoſe men. They touched him in his moſt 
ſenſible part; for they called Aſpaſia an impudent and 
leacherous concubine, they called her ſo, I ſay, upon 
the ſtage. EY d Talg zwpwdints Opgannſe via 
Lai Aniaveiee. tal aan "Hea megoayogere]ai. 
Kari I du ,) auTHY e ν,qD e 
76e, "Hegv Te of AGFacial vie, nai H- 
TUY ooo! Deana Kulanila, In comeediis 
nova Omphale & Deianira, alias Juno nominatur. 


Cratinus diſerte pellicem appellavit hiſce verſibus: 


Junonem Aspaſſam parit, 
Et impudicam & pellicem, inverecundamgue (38). 


She vas called in plays a new Omphale and Deianira, 
and in other places Funo. Cratinus eæpreſily calls her a 
concubine impudently leud. His indolence proceeded 
partly from policy ; for if Pericles had endeavoured to 


ſtop the mouth of the Poets, he would have made the 
| Athenians ſenſible of a thing which it was not his in. 
_ tereſt they ſhould ſee : they would haye perceived 
that they had only the name of a Republic, and my all 
; a 
thing will more effectually hinder the people from per- 


the power was in reality re- united in one man. 


ceiving the extinction of their liberty, than to be per- 


mitted to abuſe, without being puniſhed for it, thoſe 


who enjoy the reality of a monarchical power, under 
ſuch names as have nothing that is odious. It was 
therefore neceſſary that Pericles ſhould deſpiſe the li- 
centiouſneſs of the ſtage : but we muſt not aſcribe his 
patience to meer art and policy: it was alſo an effect 
of his great ſoul; for a man of ſuch courage and ſpi- 


rit as he was, had never endured ſuch ill uſage with ſo 


much patience, had he not had an extraordinary great 
ſoul. Read this paſſage of his life. One time being re- 
viled and ill fpoken of all day long, in his own hearing, 
by a villainous and ill-tongued raſcal, that cared not what 
he ſaid, he bore it patiently all along without returning 

im one word ; all this in the open court, or the aſſembly 
of the people, where he was at the ſame time engaged in 
the proſecution and diſpatch of ſome weighty urgent affair. 
In the evening he went home in very good order, as one un- 
concerned, this fellow dogging him at the heels, and pelt- 
ing him all the way he went with all the hard words 
uage he could take up. As he was en- 
tring his houſe, it being by this time dark, he ordered 
one of his ſervants to take a light, and to go along with 
the man and fee him ſafe home (39). He ſhewed the 
force o = —_ and his great patience in the begin- 


quibus conſueſceret Pericles, ſubjicere pavones (43). 


deal of 
trouble. 


ning of the Peleponneſian war. Whilſt the enemies 
were ravaging Attica, Pericles being not able to repulſe 
them, was contented to provide for the ſecurity of 
Athens. The Athenians murmured at his conduct, 
made ſharp verſes againſt him, and reviled, and 
threatened him. He deſpiſed their railing, and fol- 
lowed his own judgment with the greateſt tranquillity. 
ENI Tois avrs Aoytopots, Brayeia Pe 
(ov Tav xa]eaCoulTor tai SuT =, tat TH 
TOAAOE SV dUTS TAY QIA@V opueror metres 
TANCE SE Tov K 9poV dTeAev]es nai zauyocs!- 
Jes. awokaut Sov aguale ral orwppala mes 
210 xvvnv, uCpiCorſes avrs ThV ceg]nyiar, os 
arvasd ev rdi men pirny Te wpiypala Tots 9% 
plots. £746%u70 Ss nal K A ndn Hit Ths Ps 


ee opyns Tw aont]av mopeveper®» ms Tov 


Snpayoyin! . .. . man vr dv%; exuvnln Tov 
TOIETOV 6 Ilses, d p, Hal ian) THY 
aSofiav nai TiW dmiybuav U, En . Sud 
ſeguens conſilia, contempſit obſtrepentes & ſtomachantes : 
guamwis multi eum amici obtunderent precibus, multi 
minitarentur adwerſarii inſectarenturque, multi carmina 
canerent & dicteria probroſa, convitiiſque inceſſerent 
ejus imperium ut molle & prodens hoſtibus rempubl. Ft 
vero etiam Cleon, incenſam conſpiciens in illum civitatem, 
mordebat eum, auram popularem captans. . . . . Verum 
iftorum movit Periclem mhil : ſed comiter & tacit? tulit 
ignominiam & invidiam (40). What courage! what 
conſtancy ! what force of mind is this ! | 

UG] He felt the malignity of fortune. . . . in his 
family.) The woman he married was related to him, 
and had been already married to Hipponicus, by whom 
ſhe had a boy. Pericles had two ſons by her, and 


73 
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(c) Taken from 
Plutarch's Life 
of Pericles. 


(40) Plut. in 
Pericle, pag. 
170, D, E. 


grew weary of her. She was not pleaſed with him 


neither, and ſhe conſented, without any reluctancy, 
to marry the man he propoſed to her (41). I believe 
ſne was not altogether in the wrong; for Pericles be- 
haved himſelf ſo, as to give his wife juſt cauſe of being 


angry with him. He loved ſome other women; for 


to ſay nothing of Chryſilla (42), with whom he was 
in love whilſt he was a huſband, it is certain that he 
kept Aſpaſia. He was ſo fond of her that he married 
her, tho? ſhe had an ill reputation. The ill- tongued Athe- 
nians ſpread abroad a thouſand ſtories, which could not 
but exaſperate his wife againſt him, and perhaps there 
was ſome truth in the matter. They ſaid that Phidias, 
the moſt excellent ſculptor in the world, and ſurveyor- 
general of all the works which Pericles ordered to be 
made for the ornament of the city, drew in the ladies, 


under pretence of ſhewing them the works of the 


greateſt maſters; but, in truth, to debauch and de- 
liver them to Pericles. II d fv oye 00 in 
auTE, Kal af01 £TI5FaTea To Feyvitars dd gt- 
Aiav Lees. Kel TETO TE ue De, To de 
BART ꝓαj,EM mVeynev, ws Nees TO IIe Ati 
yureinas tis T4 EH culoras vnod'tyopive T8 
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oials. Omnia fere hic ob Periclis neceſſitudinem curabat, 
artificibuſque præerat omnibus: id quod huic convitia, illi 
conflawit invidiam, quaſi ingenuas matronas, ad ſpectan- 


ret. Eos rumores excipientes comici, inſolentem laſciviam 
ei impegere, ac Menippi uxorem amici atque in bello legati 
improperawere, Pyrilampiſque avium vivaria, cui quum 
familiaris Periclis efſet, infligebatur, ipſum — 
* comic wits of the town, taking occaſion from that ſto- 
ry, beſpattered him with all the ribaldry they could in- 
vent, as if he had been the erranteſt whoremaſter that 
ever lived; charging him falſly with the wife of Me- 
nippus, one who was his friend, and had been a lieu- 
tenant-general under him in the wars; and reproach- 
ing him with Pyrilampes's places for breedingand keep- 
ing birds, who being an acquaintance of Pericles, they 
IH was wont privately to preſent peacocks (44) 
7 + an 
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da opera commeantes, in gratiam Phidias Periclis recipe- 


(41) Ibid. Pag. 
i 7 


(42) AuT% 82 
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fe fuiſſe ChryfiJ- 
lam Corinthiam, 
Telei filiam, cu- 
jus amore cap- 
tum quoque fuiſ- 
ſe Periclem O- 
lympium ait 
Teleclides in He- 
ſiodis. Atben. | 


lib, * Pag · 436, 
F. 


(43) Plut. ibid. 
pag. 160, C. 


(44) Thoſe 
birds were at 
that time ex- 
treamly valued. 
See Atben. lib. 
viv, cap, XxX, 


Pag. 654, 6554 


$70 


(4) Thucyd. 
Iib. ii, pag. m. 
118; it was the third year of the LXXXVIIth Olympiad. 


and ſuch fine birds, to Pericles's miſſes, the women 
© whom he galanted and kept company with (45). If 
Pericles was not pleaſed with his wife, he was leſs 
pleaſed ſtill with his eldeſt fon. He was a very ill- 
natured and prodigal young man; he was continually 
finding fault with his father's ceconomy, eſpecially 
when he married a very extravagant woman. He bor. 
rowed ſome money in his father's name, and when he 
ſaw that his father, inſtead of repaying that ſum, en- 
tered an action againſt the man who had lent it, he 
horribly inveighed againſt him. The young man 
* Xanthippus thought himſelf ſo. heinouſly uſed and 
highly diſobliged, that he openly reviled his father; 
and firſt by way of droll raillery, and he ridiculed him 
by telling ſtories, what his carriage and converſation 
were at home, and what kind of diſcourſes he had 
with the ſophiſters and ſcholars that came to his 
houſe. As for inftance, how Epitimius the Theſſa- 
lian, (one who was a practicer of all the five games 
of ſkill) having, with a dart or javelin, unawares 
againſt his will, ſtruck, and killed a horſe that 


(45) Plut. in 
Pericle. 


Protagoras in ſerious and learned diſpute, whether 
the javelin, or the man that threw it, or the maſters 
of the game, who appointed theſe ſports, were, 
according to the ſtricteſt and beſt reaſon, to be ac- 
counted the cauſe of this murder; whereas, and 
make the worſt of it, it was but chance-medley. 
Further, beſides this Steſimbrotus tells us, that it 
was Xanthippus himſelf, who ſpread abroad among 
the people that infamous ſtory concerning his own 
wife, how his father would make him a cuckold, 
and that this untoward grudge of the young man 
againſt his father, and unnatural breach betwixt 
them, which was never to be healed or made up, 
(46) Ibid, continued with him to his very dying-day (46). 

 Xanthippus gave out that his wife had been debauched 
by Pericles. This is Plutarch's meaning; but it can- 
not be known neither by the Greek words nor by the 
Latin tranſlation ; it muſt be gueſſed at by another paſ- 
ſage out of the ſame Hiſtorian. He ſays, pag. 160, 
that Pericles was accuſed by Steſimbrotus, as having 
lain with his ſon's wife. ZT19iuCe]@ ò Odo 1G- 
Sever d xai vvlades tf eveynerv ETALY- 
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Puum Steſimbrotus quogue Thaſius atroci ſcelere & fabu- 
haſo Periclem aſperſerit in filii conjugem admiſſo (4.7). By 
the help of that paſſage one may underſtand this, 
which otherwiſe would be a riddle. Tlp2s Ss 767016, 
Kel THY ef Ths uloincs raConiv vuT3 Ts EAC“ 
Its now 6 Sin , ], cis Tus monaus , 
api. Infamiam etiam a ſua ipſius uxore Steſimbro- 
tus per Xanthippum memoriæ prodidit vulgatam (48). 


(47) Plut. in 
Pericle, pag. 
160, E. 


(48) Ibid. Pag. 
FR concerning his wife. I am going to ſpeak of another 


domeſtic trouble, which is not very great if compared 


with the former ; but it is no ſmall one, if it be con- 


ſidered without any compariſon. Pericles had a 
ſteward, who regulated the expences of his houſe 
with ſuch frugality (49), that the meaneſt citizens could 
not be more careful to avoid unneceſſary charges. The 
ſon of Pericles, and all the women in the houſe grumbled 
at it. This was ſufficient to check his joy. One may rea- 
ſonably believe that Pericles did not think himſelf hap- 
py, when he loſt his eldeſt ſon, who gave him ſo much 
trouble ; for we are naturally inclined to wiſh that a 
ſon ſhould live rather than die, tho' he be undutiful. 
But one may be ſure that this great man was not un- 
concerned, when his ſecond ſon, the only lawful begot- 
ten ſon that was left, died of the plague. He bore 
the death of his eldeſt ſon, and of his ſiſter, and of 
- moſt of his friends and relations, with great conſtancy : 
but he could not forbear ſhedding tears when he was 
ſtruck with this laſt blow (50). However he did not 
 forink upon theſe occaſions, nor betray or lower his high 
ſpirit, and the greatneſs of his mind under all his mi f- 
fortunes, and thoſe calamities which befel him. Nay, fo 
unconcerned, and ſo great a maſter of his paſſions he was, 
at leaſt ſeemed to be, that he was never known to weep 
or mourn, at the funerals of any of his dead friends, nor 
was ſo much as ſeen at the burial of any of his relations, 
till at laſt he boft the only fon which awas left of thoſe awho 
«were lawfully begotten, his ſon Paralus. This touched 
him home, and made him bow, and relent, and yet he 


40) Ibid. pag. 
262, 


{ 50) Ibid, 


PERICHLES: 


trouble. An. obſervation ought to be made upon the ſcandalous ſtories, which were 
ſpread againſt him [H]. He died in the third year of the Peloponneſian war (d), after a 


ftrove avhat he could to maintain his principle of gravity, 


ſtood in the way, his father ſpent a whole day with 


Tus Spreu, bo Yeueror 79 auTe. © Quum 


Stefimbrotus ſays that Xanthippus ſpread the infamous flory 


* * * 


long 


and to preſerve and keep the greatneſs of his foul : but all 
avould not do, for when he came to perform the ceremony 
of putting a garland of flowers upon the' head of the corps, 
he was vanquiſhed by his grief at that ſight, ſo that he 
burſt out a crying, and poured forth abundance of tears, 
having never done any ſuch thing before (51). "This puts 
me in mind of a king of Egypt mentioned by Herodo- 
tus (52), and of an omiſtion of Valerius Maximus. 
© Pericles intra quatriduum duobus mirificis adoloſcen- 
« tibus filiis ſpoliatus 3 11s ipſis diebus & vultu priſti- 
* num habitum retinente, & oratione nulla ex parte 
infractiore concionatus eſt. Ille vero caput quoque 
* ſolito more coronatum gerere ſuſtinuit, ut nihil ex 
£ 


(57) This doe; 
not agree with 
the tears he 19 


the erat 
citation (17% 
and (172), (% lud. 5 
vetere ritu propter domeſticum vulnus detrahe- 160, D. 

ret (53). - - - - Pericles in four days time hoſt two 

ſons, admirable young men: and yet on thoſe days ha- 

rangued with his uſual energy, and without the leaſt 
* alteration in his countenance. He likewiſe performed, 
according to cuſtom, the ceremony of putting a garland of 
* flowers on the head of the corps. I look upon the 
ſteps which Pericles made in favour of his baſtard, to 
be very diſadvantageous to him. He cauſed a law to 
be enacted, which proved the ruin of many people; 
and then he deſired that it ſhould be repealed in fa- 
vour of his baſtard ; which was granted him meerly 
out of compaſſion for his misfortunes. O7 ty 
als Tov Kd14 TOTETOV 10x00 as] To Vouror, Un 
, mean dieaugiver Ts ypd davis, i wapeoa 
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(52) Lis. in, 
cap. Xi; he 
lays that Pam. 
menitus wept 
not for the mit. 
fortune of his 
daughter ang 
lon, and that le 
wept when he 
ſaw the misfot- 
tune of one of 
his friends. ge 
in the ſame | 
place what he 
anſwered, being 
aſced what was 
the reaſon of 
ſuch a behaviour. 
See alſo Man. 
tagne's Eſſays, 
cb. 11, beck 1, 
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below, rem 
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tion (64). 


(53) Val. Mar. 
lib, v, cap. a. 
See 40% Elan, 
Var. Hiſt. 43. 
1x, cap. 6, 
Note, that Pro 
tagoras apud 
Plutarch. de 
Conſol. ad A. 
pollon. Pag. 118, 
relates the thing 
as Valerius Ma- 
ximus does, only 
he reckons cight 
days betevec: the 
death of the tw 


ſons, 


(54) Plut. in 
Pericle, pag. 
172, E. 


Het igitur res indigna, ut que contra tam multos vim 
habuerat, ab codem lex qui tulerat eam, rurſus abre- 
garetur : pre ſens Periclis clades domeſtica ( ut qui panam 
luiſſe jam faſlus & arrogantie illius ſue wideretur ) 
infregit populum Athenienſem, putavitque eum, Deorum 
oppreſſum invidia, e humanitate allevandum, quare in- 
dulſit ei ut in curia ſua nothus cenſeretur nomine pa- 
terno (54). A favour mult be very grating which is pur- 
chaſed at that rate. It was without doubt a great 
trouble to him to think that the whole town would re- 
fle upon the conduct of a man, who having made a 
law, whereby part of the inhabitants were to be facri- 
ſiced, I mean, reduced to ſlavery, demands afterwards 
that it be repealed for his particular intereſt. It was or- 
dered by the law I ſpeak of, that all thoſe who were not 
born of Athenian parents, ſhould be reputed baſtards, 
and accordingly near five thouſand citizens were ſold off. 
[H] An cbſerwation ought to be made upon the ſeanda- 
lous ſtories, which were ſpread againſt him.] Tt 
is Plutarch's reflexion, and it tends to ſhew the uncer- 
tainty of Hiſtory : it is one of the reaſons for doubting 
in the ſyſtem of hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm. Plutarch hav- 
ing related how Pericles was abuted by the Poets, and 
ſhamefully calumniated by Steſimbrotus, cries out, that 
it is a difficult thing to find out truth. The cotem- 
porary authors ſuppreſs, or pervert it, ſome out of 
hatred and jealouſy, others out of love and flattery. 
Thoſe that come after them meet with the time paſt, 
which proves a kind of a barrier, whereby they are 
excluded from the true knowledge of things. CH 
tolxe mal]y Nartenev tivai A d ονννον d ifopit 
d e, S a H Ug2egy YE oVores TOY y (690% 
EX @01V ©FiTEe9o FE Wa Th Yea THY mes) d- 
70%. 1 I's Tov aedziwl Hal TOV RH, WALKIOTIS 
ISopid, Td e GIovors ual Iuopereiats, 74 de 
Y aerCopern Kat Konarevuod, AvMaillnras nel - 
pn Til dAibeav. Tante molis eff & difficultatis 
aſſequi ex hiſtoria veritatem, quam poſteriores, antequam 
cognoſcant res, preveniantur tempore: aqualis rerum ge- 
ſlarum & hominum hiſtoria partim inuidia & odio, par- 
tim gratia & adulatione opprimat & perwertat weritatem 
(55). Plutarch knew thoſe difficulties by experience. He 
was obliged to ſay, that the cauſe of the Peleponneſian 
war was not well known (56). What is there then that 
will be known? The reaſon why the cauſe of that war was 
obſcure takes place on a thouſand occafions. The glory 
and power of Pericles made him odious ; hence it is that 
his enemies invented an hundred falſe ſtories againſt him. 
They were reſolved by all means to impute to him the 
misfortunes 
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856, A. 
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169, A, 
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long ſickneſs which had weakened his judg 


ment [/]. Yet a little before he died, he 


ſaid a very judicious thing, which has given Plutarch occaſion to make a ſolid reflexion 


upon the nature of God [K]; but that author went too far; he over-ſtrained the id 


misfortunes of that war: ſome invented one thing, 
ſome another. Which ſide can a reader take in the 
midſt of ſo many malicious ſtories? He was no ſooner 
expoſed to the hatred of the multitude, but ſeveral ſati- 
rical wits ſtarted up, who ſacrificed to that hatred, as to 
an ill genius, ſuch victims as they judged moſt proper 
for it. Kai 71 av Tis dVYewnes oalvertss Tols Blog nas 
Tas 14T4 ToV xpatT]war BAATQNMIES waTee Sai- 
1ovt X26 T@ oNove TEV TIAKGV To Fvol]as ν⁵.?- 
Te, gab ],, Et quidem quis miretur, peculanti Ho- 
mines lingua, fi maledi&a in principes invidie multitudi- 
nis, tanquam male dæmonio, affidue conſecraverint (57). 
But they found none more proper than the ſlanders 
whereby he was defamed. Plutarch is to be praiſed 


for having had little regard to the pretenſions of the 


Megarians (58), tho' they were grounded upon the 
teſtimony of Ariſtophenes. They were parties in that 
affair againſt Pericles, and what has been lately ſaid of 
a modern author (59), may be ſaid of Ariſtophanes 
and all the comic Poets of that time, that they are 
only good to make one doubt of the cleareſt truths, when 
they are advanced by them. If Plutarch were now 
alive, he would fay that our poſterity will have very 
great difficulties to diſcoyer the true Hiſtories of our 
time; for there are ſo many falfities ſpread abroad, 
and ſo many victims offered to the ill genius of the 
hatred and envy of the people, that if the Athenian 
ſatiriſts ſhould come again into the world, they would 
think themſelves to be meer novices. Beſides, there 
are ſo many encomiums publiſhed every day, that if 


the flatterers of that country ſhould riſe again from 


the dead, they would be convinced that they were 
meer ſchool- boys. | | 

I remember a very fine paſſage of Plutarch, wherein 
Pericles is concerned (60). When a fact is certain, 
and the intention of the author not well known, it is a 
wicked and malicious thing to aſcribe it to an ill mo- 
tive. This was practiſed by the comic Poets: they 


_ faid poſitively, that Pericles kindled the Peloponneſian 


OY Ibid, Pag. 
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puted to her. 


war for the ſake of his courtezan Aſpaſia, and Phidias, 
and not at all out of a noble and courageous ambition 
of bringing down the pride of the Peloponneſians, and 
from a reſolution to yield nothing to the Lacedemo- 
nians. They, who being forced to acknowledge that 
an action is worthy of praiſe, ſearch the intention of 
the heart, and ſuppoſe that it was not good, are come 
to the higheſt pitch of envy and malignity. EY A 
yap Tots Soutuso un pyors Kal mpdy (100M ETAL 
Vs[44Y01s aiTIav ©avanl vroTiOnor, vai ka TAYETAL 
Tis StaConals tis UTC d wept Tis WV 
d] mpodipioius Ts fd avT» au7s T9 mt 
Tpay peo $qalns © Iurduers. LE . . 2b 
Snaov G71 ofovs nai rarndetias vrepConnv A- 
noms. Praclaris enim & laudatis factis atque rebus 
maligni cauſam qui ſubjiciunt witioſam, calumniandoque 
in ſiniſtras abducunt ſuſpiciones de latente ejus qui rem 
gefſit conſilio, quando ipſum factum palam wituperare non 


pofſunt . . . . hos liguet ad ſummam invidentiam & ne- 


quitiam nihil ſibi fecifſe reliquum (61). 1 would fain 
know whether Duris of Samos and Theophraſtus aſ- 
cribed to Aſpaſia the two wars, which the Poets im- 
Harpocration quotes them in the ſame 
manner as he alledges Ariſtophanes. Aoxei de u- 
iy N aiTiaA N, T6 Te EdjIAKE, 
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Duorum bellorum, Samiaci & Peloponneſiaci cauſſa 


cenſetur : ut e Duride Samio, Theophraſti libro quar- 
to Politicorum, & ex Ariflophanis Acharnenſibus cogno- 
feere licet (62). But who knows whether they ſaid 
ſo of their own head, or whether they related it as 


being the opinion of Pericles's enemies, and the 


Poets, | 
LI] He died. 

ed his judgment.) The plague ſeized Pericles, not 

with ſharp and violent fits, as it did others that had 


lit; but a dull and lingering diſtemper, through va- 


* rious changes and alterations, ' leiſurely by little and 
* little waſting the ſtrength of his body, and under- 
mining the noble faculties of his ſoul. So that 
© Theophraſtus, in his morals, having made a que- 
* ſtion, whether mens manners do, change with their 


. after a long fickneſs, which weaken- | 


ca 


ee 


* fortunes, and their ſouls being jogged and diſturbed 
by the ailings of their bodies, do ſtart aſide from 
the rules of virtue, hath left it upon record, that 
Pericles, when he was ſick, ſhewed one of his friends 
that came to viſit him, an amulet, or charm, that 
the women had hung about his neck; as much as 
to ſay, that he was very ſick indeed, when he 
would admit of, or endure, ſuch a foolery as that 
* was (63). I have ſet down the Greek words of 
Plutarch in the article DESBARREAUX (64). 
There is without doubt a fault in the chapter where- 
in lian ſays, that Pericles, Callias, and Nicias, 
having ſpent all that they had, drank of a great glaſs 
of hemlock. It was the laſt health they drank, be- 


K ‚ TH EH 


ing reſolved to live no longer, ſince they could no 


longer make merry. KO“ TeAvraliay penis tv 
WAANAOIE Hz eg WOTEDSY £X GUIALMOTIS d AU- 
oav. Cicutam invicem propinantes extremam potionem 
quafſe e convivio ad inferos migrarunt (65). If Alian's 
memory failed him not, we muſt ſay that his tran- 
ſcribers wrote Pericles inſtead of Epicles : for we read 
in Athenzus, that Antocles and Epicles having re- 
ſolved to live together, and to facrifice every thing 
to voluptuouſneſs, poiſoned themſelves with a glais 


of hemlock, when they ſaw they had ſpent all their 


money (66). 
[K ] Plutarch makes a falid reflexion upon the nature 


of God.] What follows is to be found immediately 


after the words which I have ſet down in the fore- 
going remark (67). When he was drawing on, 
and near his time, the beſt of the citizens, and 
thoſe of his friends who were left alive, fitting a- 


rity, how great it was, and were reckoning up his 
ſamous actions and atchievements, and the number 
of his victories; for he had gained nine battles, and 
there were no leſs than nine trophies, which he, as 
their chief commander and conqueror of their ene- 
mies had ſet up for the honour of the city and 
ſtate. Theſe things they talked of together among 
* themſelves: as though he did not 
or mind what they ſaid, but had been utterly de- 
«* prived of his ſenſes. But he had liſtened all the 
while, and given good heed to all the paſſages of 
their diſcourſes, and ſpeaking out among them ſaid, 
that he wondered they ſhould commend and take 


notice of thoſe things in him, which were as much 


owing to fortune as to any thing elſe, and had hap- 
pened to many other captains in former times, as 
well as to him, and that at the ſame time they 
ſhould not ſpeak or make mention of that which 
was the moit excellent and greateſt thing of all: 
For, ſaid he, there was never any of all my fellow- 
citizens that ever wore black, or put on mourning 
upon my account.“ Here is Plutarch's reflexion (68). 
And to me it appears, that this one thing of him, 


did make that otherwiſe childiſh and arrogant title 


they gave him, in nicknaming him Olympian, (that 
is, the Heavenly, or Godlike) to be without envy, 
and truly becoming him: I mean his kind and 
* courteous carriage, and a pure and unblemiſhed con- 
verſation in the height of power and place: accord- 
ing to thoſe notions that we have of the gods them- 
* ſelves, in their kind; whom, upon this account, 
that they are naturally the authors of all good 
things, and are not the authors of any evil, we do 
think worthy to rule and govern the world. Not 
as the Poets rudely fancy, who, confounding us 
with their fooliſh unmannerly conceits and opinions, 
contradict themſelves in their own poems and ficti- 
« tious ſtories, when they call the place indeed where- 
in they fay the gods make their abode, a ſecure 
© and quiet ſeat, free from all hazards and commo- 
© tions, not troubled with winds, nor darkened with 
clouds, but at all times alike, ſhining round about 
with a ſoft ſerenity, and a puxe light; in as much 
as ſuch a tempered ſtation is moſt agreeable and 
« ſuitable for a bleſſed and immortal nature to live 


© in: and yet in the mean while do affirm, that the 


gods themſelves are full of trouble, and enmity, and 
anger, and other paſſions, which no way become 


or belong even to men that have any underſtanding.” 


Kah 7 Tor Var e dE14per, al per 
3 &yaJur, 


bout him, were diſcourſing of his virtue and autho- 


underſtand, 


(63) Plut. in 


Pericle. 
. 


(64) Citat. (22). 


(65) Alien. Va- 
riæ Hiſt. /:5, iv, 


cap. KAnn. 


(66) Athen. 75, 
Xit, Pag. 537. x 


(67) Plut. in 
Pericle. 


(68) Ibid, 


* 
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Pag. 173. EC 


(70) In, the arti- 
cle MANI- 
CHEES, re- 
mark [C]. See 
alſo the remark 
[E] of the ar- 
ticle PAULI- 
CIANS, 


with miſeries. 


PERI 


C LES. 


of the infinite goodneſs, he affirmed that it could do no harm, and he would” rather 


4 | 
ay abov, avairio I A meourds, Ap N Kal 
Pacinevev TeV wTwV. £Y, Wome of aomTeai, &c. 
Sicut dignam arbitramur deorum gentem, que per ſe eft 
propitia, & nullius autor mali, ut rebus prafit & mode- 
retur, non ut Potte, Cc (6g). What Plutarch ſays 
here againſt the Poets is very fine and ſolid: the reſt 
is a deceitful beauty, and may be compared with poi- 
ſoned flowers, that cover a ſerpent, latet anguis in her- 
ba. Perhaps it will be thought that I mean that 
there are in thoſe words ſome ſeeds of the falſe doc- 
trine of Epicurus, concerning the tranquillity of the 
ods, free from hatred and anger; but it is not that: 
lutarch does not preſent us the poiſon of Epicurus, 
but that of Manicheiſm. We have ſeen elſewhere (70) 
that he poſitively declared for the doctrine of two 
principles. He mentions it again in this reflexion up- 
on Pericles's anſwer. He does not believe, as Epicu- 
rus did, that God enjoys an idle reſt; he aſcribes. to 
him action and providence ; but it is only a bountiful 
rovidence, which diſtributes favours and happineſs. 
Ft is not a providence which grows angry ſometimes, 
Which puniſhes and corrects, and oppreſſes mankind 
He does not approve that Pericles 
ſhould have had the ſirname of Olympian, that is to 
fay, divine and heavenly, becauſe his eloquence light- 


ened, thundered, and fulminated, but becauſe he never 


| made uſe of his authority to revenge himſelf, and not 


(71) Celo tonan- 
tem credidimus 
12 regnare. 

orat, Od. V, 
lib. iii. Nam- 
que Dieſpiter 
Igni coruſco nu- 
bila dividens, &c. 
Idem, Od, æxxiu, 
1b. i. 


(72) Cicero, de 
Nat. Deor. /:6, 


1, cap. XXV. 


one family did ever put on mourning upon his ac- 
count. Plutarch's opinion was not the moſt common: 
moſt people knew better the divinity of Jupiter by 
thunder and lightening (71), than by the diſtribution 
of benefits: the religious ceremonies of the Heathens 
were rather appointed to avert the anger of the gods, 
than to obtain favours from them. Vet there was a 
general notion which prevailed every where, that no- 
thing is more agreeable to the divine nature than to 
do good. The epithet of opzimus (beſt) went before that 
of maximus (greateſt), when they praiſed Jupiter. Sed 


_* ipſe Jupiter, id eſt juvans pater, quem converſis caſi- 


bus appellamus a juvando Jovem, a poetis pater Di- 


noſtris Optimus, Maximus, & quidem ante Opti- 
mus, id eſt beneſicentiſſimus, quam Maximus: quia 
majus eſt, certeque gratius prodeſſe omnibus, quam 
opes magnas habere (72). But Fupiter, that 
is, helping father, whom we call fo, becauſe he re- 
© lieves us in our affiiftions, is called by the Poets the 
* father of gods and men: but by our anceſtors he gude 
filed Optimus, Maximus; the epithet Optimus, avhich 


C3 
c 
* 
pe 
c 
= 
c 


« ſignifies moſt gracious, being put firſt : becauſe it is bet. 


© ter to be good than great.” See the remark [G] of 


the article JUPITER. Plutarch fays, that king A- 
maſis having ſeveral queſtions to reſolve, wherein the 


ſuperlative was looked for, I mean the ſupreme de- 


gree of things; for example, what is moſt antient, 


(73) Compare 
the text of the 
article PAULI- 
CIANS towards 
the end, and ci- 
tation (133). 


(74) Plut. in 
ſeptem Sapien- 
tium Convivio, 


Pag. 153 A. 


(75) Zü u 
#&pov ual 40” 
Oaproy na} £v- 
,und fv” 
bo- Plut. 
de Repug. Stoic. 


pag. 1051. 


76) Cicero, ubi 
ſupra, 1:6. i, 
Fag. 60. Vir- 
gil. Æneid. lib. 
i, ver. 663, 
was contented to 
place them in the 
- Elyfan fields. a 
Inventas aut qui 
vitam excoluere 
per artes, 
uique ſui me- 
mores alios fecere 
merendo, 


inventers of uſeful things. 


moſt great, moſt wiſe, moſt beautiful, moſt common, 
moſt beneficial, moſt pernicious (73)? anſwered as to 


the two laſt articles, God and the Demon. Ti pe- 
Oeos' Ti BanCeporaTo! 3 Sainwl. 


ALLLETATO! 3 
Ouid utilifſimum ? Deus. Quid damnofifſimum ? Genius 
(74). Here is the doctrine of the two principles, and 


even what the Chriſtians ſay concerning the Devil. 


I do not know whether theſe words, or this notion 
of the Saiuwv of the ancients have been taken notice 
of, I reſume the thread of my diſcourſe. The Phi- 
loſopher Antipater defined God an animal, happy, 


immortal, and good to all men (75). 'The Heathens 


were moſt inclined to deify thoſe, who had been the 
Perſæus ejuidem Zenonis 
auditor, eos dicit eſſe habitos Deos, a quibus magna 
utilitas ad vitæ cultum eſſet inventa, ipſaſque res 
utiles & ſalutares Deorum eſſe vocabulis nuncupa- 
tas: ut ne hoc quidem diceret, illa inventa eſſe Deo- 
rum, ſed ipla divina (76). - - - - Perſeus the diſciple 
of Zeno ſays, that thoſe were accounted gods, who were 
the authors of uſeful inventions, and that the inven- 
tions avere called by the names of gods: he does not 
« ſtile them the inventions of gods, but divine inventions.” 
It was the way of obtaining the Apotheoſis, if we 
believe Pliny. * Deus eſt mortali juvare mortalem, 
& hac ad æternam gloriam via. Hac proceres iere 
© Romani: hac nunc cœleſti paſſu cum liberis ſuis 


Se. You. na M K 


vadit maximus omnis ævi rector Veſpaſianus Augu- 


« ſtus, feſſis rebus ſubveniens. Hic eſt vetuſtiſſimus 
« referendi bene merentibus gratizm mos, ut tales nu- 


the invention of arts. 


vumque, hominumque dicitur; a Majoribus autem 


impute 


minibus adſeribantur. Quippe & omnium aliorum 
nomina Deorum, & quæ ſupra retuli ſiderum, ex 
hominum nata ſunt meritis (77). - - 15 god-like 
for one than to help another, it is the rond that had; 
to eternal ghry. In this way the Roman heroes tra- 
velled, and in this heavenly path the moſt excellent 
prince Veſpafian, with his children, now mwalk, re. 
lieving thoſe that are in miſery. It auas the cuſtom of 
the Antients to ſhew their gratitude, by deifying thoſe 
who had done great and good actions. For the names 
of all the other gods, and of the * 1 have 
above recited, take their riſe from the good offices per- 
formed by men.” Others giving a more reaſonable 
turn to it, ſaid that the gods had inſpired men with 


GO NA: Ga. a.a W W © Sa ua a 


Kelros Y 7ey vas moautepias dvOporauct: 


Adxav tyeat, ual mages eTIQeourny a. 


Cav. 


Mi etiam artes multum lucroſas hominibus | 
Dederunt habere, & omnem ſolertiam docuerunt (78). 


Lafily, they faid that the beſt way of imitating God 


was to do good (79), and that man never came near- 


er to the divine nature than when he ſaved a man. 


* Homines ad Deos nulla re propius accedunt, ſaid 
Cicero to Fulins Ceſar towards the end of his orga- 
* tion for Ligarius, quam ſalutem hominibus dando. 
Nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus, quam ut poſſis, 
o 
bu 


nec natura tua melius, quam ut velis conſeryare 


quamplurimos. - - - - - Men reſemble the gods in no- 
thing ſo much as in ſaving men. The greateſt advan- 
„ and the 


* rage of your fortune is, that it makes you ab 
: 505 excellency of your nature is, that it makes you wil- 
* ling, to preſerve men.” The Scythians told Alexan- 
der: if thou art a god, thou muſt do good to men, 
and not take from them what is their own ; fi Deus 
es, tribuere mortalibus beneficia debes, non ſua eripere 
(80). Sound Theology agrees with all theſe notions 
of the ancient Heathens. There are innumerable paſ- 
ſages in the Scripture, whereby it appears, that God 
is infinitely more inclined to uſe mercy than ſeverity. 
To which may be added theſe fine words of Gregory 
Nazianzen, who ſays, that man becomes a god to his 
miſerable neighbour, when he helps him. Tes 76 
dTUYSvTs e Tov fac e Y) s 
Yao Tus ws T0 ww moitiv, ab p . tyea beg. 
Eſio miſero Deus Dei miſericordiam imitando. Nihil e- 
nim tam ex Deo habet mortalis quam ut beneficia lar 


giatur (81). 


Strabo has limited that thought: he ſays that a 
happy life, which is ſpent in feſtivals, in mirth, in 
philoſophizing and ſinging, is a better imitation of 
the divine nature, than to confer benefits. His words 
deſerve to be ſet down. Fg e ye elpnras Kel 
76 70, 786 alOpaumes ToTE eig aH be. Tis 
0:45, Tar ewvepyeToo rw apa I a atyou Tis 
Ta) wIatuorwer TUETY fs 79 yaipm, nat 76 
gopralew, Kal 70 QIAIGOOETV, Kal puoihig A 
TeaYai. Bene quidem dictum eft, homines tum maxime 
Deum imitari, cum beneficia conftrunt : rectius autem di- 
ceretur, cum feliciter vivunt: id autem fit gaudendo, 
dies feflos ' agitando, philoſophando, muſicam tractan- 
do (82). 

I have read in the voyage of Sir Francis Drake, 
that the inhabitants of New-Albion took the Engliſh 
for gods, and paid divine honours to them, becauſe 
when they ſhewed their wounds to them, they received 
plaiſters and ſalves which cured them. On the contra- 
ry, the Spaniards were looked upon as gods in Ame- 
rica, becauſe they did a great deal of miſchief with 
their cannons. Their ſhip was taken for a bird that 
brought them down from Heaven (83). Which ſhews 
that two oppoſite things lead men to the knowledge 
of God; wiz. the power to do ill, which he exer- 
ciſes ſo ſeverely, and the goodneſs wherewith he be- 
ſtows a thouſand benefits upon mankind. It may be 
a queſtion, whether one of thoſe two attributes is more 
knowable than the other. Tacitus pretends, that the 
gods are more inclined to puniſh men, than to let 
them be quiet. Nec enim unquam, /ays he (84), 
© atrocioribus populi Romani cladibus magiſve juſtis 
« judiciis approbatum eſt, non eſſe curæ deis ſecuritatem 
: 8 Oe « noſtram 


(77) Plin, 13, 
cap, wii, ay, . 
143, 144, 


78) Oppian, 1, 


7, AMevriiy 


(79) Strabo, 18, 
X, pag. m. 3a. 
See his words 

below, citation 
(32), 


(80) Q. Curtis, 
lib. vii, cap, - 

viii, num. 2, 
See Freinſhe- 
mius, ibid. who 
alledges ſeveral 
ſuch ſentences. 


(86) Si 
anno ſo 
bila tot 
Invenie 
ſæpius 
Ovid. 
, El. 
Ver. 31 
the rer 
of the 
XENC 
NES, 
($1) Naziant, 
Orat. de Amore 
Pauperum. 


(37) C 
Nat. I 
i, caf 
Comp; 
David, 
vin, c 
concer! 
goodne 
in givi 
for th 
men, 

Seneca 
Ben, | 
v, 1 
uſque ; 
amam. 
may | 
more 

the re 
of the 
XEN 
NES, 


(82) Strabo, {ibs 
x, Page 322. 


(83) See La 
Mothe le Vayer, 
Diſcourſe con- 


88 
cerning Hiſtor 15. 


ibid. C 


(4), cape tl; 


ao, A, 


lib, 


diſt, 


85) News from 
the Republic of 
Letters, Auguſt 
1684, Art. VI, 
page m. 603, 


* 


(86) Si numeres 
anno ſoles & nu- 
bila toto, 


Invenies nitidum 


ſæpius eſſe diem, 
Ovid. Triſt. lib. 


v, Eleg. viii, 


Ver, 31. See 


the remark [F 
of the article 
XENOPHA- 
NES, 


(87) Cicero, de 
Nat. Deor, Iiö., 
ri, cap. Ixiv, 
Compare what 
David, Plaim 
vi, obſerves 
concerning the 
goodneſs of God 
in giving beaſts 
for the uſe of 
men, and what 
Seneca ſays, de 
Ben, lib, 1, cap. 
V, i, & vii, 
uſque in delicias 
amamur, which 
may be ſeen 
More at large in 
the remark [F 
of the article 
NNO PHA- 


85) Cicero, 


ibid. cap, lxwi, 
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PERICLES. 


im pute evil to another cauſe. We ſhall ſee 


« noftram, eſſe uitionem. - - - - The dreadful cala- 
« mities of the Roman pos evidently prove, that the 
gods defire not our quiet, but our miſery. A Journaliſt 
maintains that the effects of goodneſs are more extend- 
ed than the effects of puniſhment. Here are his 
words: Of all the perfections of God, goodneſs 
would be moſt viſible, if men would confider it. 
« Is it not great goodneſs to have ſo ordered things, 
« that all our neceſſary actions are attended with plea- 
« ſure, and to have made us ſuſceptible of pleaſure a 
« thouſand ways. It is in vain to ſay that we are 
more ſuſceptible of ſorrow and pain; this is not true, 
and if, it were true, we ſhould not for all that forget 
© the great goodneſs of God, ſince we might eaſily 
« ſee that the pleaſures we enjoy, come from the laws 
© he has eſtabliſhed in nature, and that, on the con- 
« trary, moſt of our ſorrows proceed from the ill uſe 
we make of our reaſon. But it is not true that men 
are more unhappy than happy; our ingratitude, 
pride, and infatiable deſires, make us ſay ſo. Fal. 
« ſo queritur de naturd ſud genus humanum. - It is a 
« oroundleſs complaint which men have made concerning 
« the condition of their nature. This is a true ſaying of 
a famous Hiſtorian in the preface to the war of Ju- 
gurtha. Mankind are more happy than they de- 
6 E and it is true in a literal ſenſe, that for one 
pain men feel a thouſand pleaſures, except perhaps 
a {mall number of unhappy fouls, which a Heathen 
© would aſſert to have been produced by deſtiny in a 
« ſpiteful moment (85) Note, by the by, that the 
difference he ſpeaks of, and which he grounds upon 
the conſequences of the ill uſe we make of liberty, 
could not fatisfy a difficult adverſary, who would ſay 
that this very thing, viz. the ill uſe a man makes of 
his reaſon, to vex himſelf to no purpoſe, is a great 
unhappineſs, and ought neceſſarily to be placed amongſt 
afflictions; ſo that if we make a parallel between the 
good and evil which providence imparts to men, we 
muſt reckon the evils which proceed from the weak- 
neſs of our reaſon, as well as ſickneſſes, hunger, 
thirſt, &c. | | 
Ovid obſerves, that there are more fine days than 


cloudy ones in the year (86): it may be ſaid like- 


wiſe, that the days wherein men enjoy their health, 
are in greater number than thoſe wherein they are 
ſick. But there is perhaps as much miſery in fifteen 
days fickneſs, as there is pleaſure in fifteen months 
health : for pleaſure is ſuch in as much as it is felt: 
but men do not much feel their health when they en- 


] joy it without any interruption. Obſerve that J con- 


fider health, as being ſeparated from the other plea- 
ſures, which may be enjoyed with it. [The Journaliſt 
I have quoted, might have alledged a fine paſſage of 
Cicero, wherein, after an exact enumeration of the 
advantag 
mals, he ſays, that one would think that providence 
laboured to procure pleaſures to mankind, as if it had 
been Epicurean. Ex quibus tanta percipitur woluptas 
ut interdum Proncea noſira Epicurea fuiſſe videatur (87). 
However it be, men are more apt to perceive the cha- 
racter of the divine nature in the effects of goodneſs, 
than in the diſtribution of puniſhments and miſeries. 


The goodneſs of providence has been perceived in the 


ſervice which great men have done to their country. 
* Multos præterea & noſtra civitas & Græcia tulit 
* ſingulares viros, quorum neminem niſi juvante Deo 
* talem fuiſſe credendum eft . . . nemo igitur vir mag- 
mus fine aliquo afflatu divino unquam fuit (88). - - - 
© Both our own country and Greece have produced many 
excellent men, none of whom could have been ſuch wvith- 
© out the aſſiſtance of God . . . . and therefore no man 

was ever great without ſome divine influence.” And 
Seneca ſays in general, that none can be a good man, 


] and a great man, without the aſſiſtance of God. Bo- 


nus vir fine Deo nemo eſt. An poteſt aliquis ſupra 
* fortunam, niſi ab illo adjutus, exſurgere? ille dat 
conſilia magnifica, & erecta. In unoquoque viro- 
rum bonorum, (Quis Deus incertum eft) habitat Deus. 
© . . . Si hominem videris interritum periculis, inta- 
* tum cupiditatibus, inter adverſa felicem, in mediis 
* tempeſtatibus placidum, ex ſuperiore loco homines 
* videntem, ex æquo deos: non ſubibit te veneratio 
* ejus? non dices, iſta res major eſt altiorque, quam ut 


* credi ſimilis huic, in quo eſt, corpuſculo poſſit? Vis 


* iſtue divina deſcendit : animum excellentem, mode- 
VOL. IV. 
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es which men receive from plants and ani- 


upon this occaſion, one of his proofs of the 
Fes malignity 


ratum, omnia tanquam minora tranſeuntem, quid- 
© quid timemus optamuſque ridentem, cœleſtis poten- 
* tia agitat. Non poteſt res tanta ſine adminiculo nu- 
minis ſtare; Itaque majore ſui parte illic eft, unde 


* deſcendit (89). - - - None can be good without the (89) Seneca, E- 
help of God; none can be great without his aſſiſtance. piſt. XI. I, pag. 


* 


It is he that inſpires men with noble reſolutions. A 
God dwells (what God we know not) in every good 
man. . . . . if you ſhould fee a man undaunted in dan- 


GG BS 


gers, uncorrupted with. pleaſures, happy in adverſity, 


calm in the midſt of florms, would you not have a high 
weneration for him? Would you not think ſuch perfec- 
tion inconſiſtent with a mortal ſtate? That divine vir- 
tue is from above; an excellent mind, endowed with 
moderation, deſpifing earthly things, laughing at our 
hopes and fears, is actuated by an heawenly power. 
Such extraordinary qualities cannot ſubfift without the 
* influence of a deity. As to evils, they made uſe of 
a thouſand ſhifts not to aſcribe them to God ; they 
formed to themſelves a phantaſm, which they called 
Fortune, and to which they imputed their misfortunes : 
they repreſented to themſelves I know not what be- 
ings miſchievous by their nature ; and Plutarch tells 
us here that the gods can do nothing but what is 
good. In another place he laughs at Chryſippus, 


who aſcribed evil to the yy rh and malice of 


the genii, whom Jupiter ſet over certain things. 
To Ns gavaus Jainoras ix  mpoloias eml Tas 
70 25 eTIiSagias ug c : mos th is 
EY KAnuas TH bed, nalerep Baotkies' Kang 
Kal EPLTANKTOIS CATPEATAIS Kat SpATHYOLs N lol 
unc eis ETTpLTOTO», Kal TeprogalTO urs TeTw! 
4e, U Es 186 dpices3 Kat 
nv e M 79 v dvay ns VLUKTAL Tols d 
pac, Ts upatil FavTov 0 beds, de aavT2 1a” 


m. 236. See 


alſo Epiſt. 
LXXIII, Fag. 


305. 


Td T xe Avyov Soreitai. Malos autem ge- 


* 


nios a providentia his præfici muneribus, qui non fit 
vitio vertendum Deo, qui tanquam rex malis & vecor- 
dibus ſatrapis ac præfectis provincias mandaverit, pa- 
tiaturque ab his deſpici & contumelioſe tractari optimos? 


Et quidem, ſi multum, neceſſitatis admixtum rebus eſt: 


neque omnia Deus habebit in ſua poteſtate, neque omnia 


ſecundum ejus rationem gubernabuntur (go). - - - But 10 


ſuppoſe that evil genii are appointed by providence for ſuch 
offices, is a reflexion upon God, as if he avere like a 
prince, who commits provinces to the care of wicked and foo- 


liſh governors, and ſuffers good men to be deſpiſed and Har- 


(90) Plut. de 
Stoic. Repug. 
Pag. 1051, D. 


raſſed by them. And to imagine that events happen by 


a fatal neceſſity, is to deprive God both of his power 
and providence, Again in another place he accuſes 


an Hiſtorian (91) of a malicious impiety, for having (91) Herodotus, 


made Solon ſpeak thus: Why ſhould I be afſteed whe- 
ther man is happy, ſeeing ] know that all the gods are 


envious and turbulent. Tots Os Oels M21Þopav e. 


& TO Tb N TpocanTtip TAWTE9 elpntev, © 
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ene peine Diis autem maledicens ſub perſona 
Solonis : Me, inquit, gnarum omne numen invidum 
M ac» tumultuoſum, de rebus humanis interrogas. 
Suam, enim de diis Soloni tribuens ſententiam, ma- 
lignitatem impio ſermoni adjunxit (92). I am ſure 


he would have laughed at the mitigated gloſs of the malignit. Hero- 
wy Pag. 857, 
58. BE: 


ancient prieſts of Etruria. They aſcribed two ſorts 
of thunderbolts to Jupiter, a favourable one and a fa- 
tal one; and they pretended he never threw the ſe- 
cond but with the advice of the gods; whereas he threw 
the other of his own accord, and without any one's ad- 
vice. This would not have fatisfied Plutarch: he be- 


lieved not that ſuch a goodneſs as that of mild princes 


was ſufficient for Gop. Good princes take pleaſure 
in diſtributing their favours to men, and intruſt their 
miniſters with the care of puniſhing them; they are 
ready to reward, and ſlow to puniſh 

joice when they do good, and are ſorry when they 


inflict any puniſhment. Herein they reſemble fathers. 2d præmia velox, 
que dolet quo- 


But once more, Plutarch would have been very much 
diſpleaſed with the gloſs of the Etrurians ; he would 


perhaps have ſaid of their Jupiter, what others ſay of 
an emperor (94) who perſecuted the Chriſtians very IZ. ii, ver. 123. 
much, and would not | 


begin the perſecution without 
conſulting his friends. Placuit ergo amicorum ſen- 
tentiam experiri. Nam erat hujus malitiz. Chim 

7 F | bonum 


(92) Plut. de 


(93). They re- (93) Sed piger ad 


pcenas princeps, 


ties cogitur eſſe 


ferox. Ovid. de 
Ponto, lib. i, E- 


(94) Dioclefian, 
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(95) Lactant. de 
Mortib. perſecut. 
cap, xt, pag. 
99,. Too, of the 
noble edition of 
Mr Bauldri. See 
his notes, and 
thoſe of Colum- 
bus, ibid. Part 


17, pag. 287. 


96) Famian. 
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cle GRE GO- 
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the Dutch Edit. 
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Parvenir, pag. 
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malignity of Herodotus, and what has been anſwered to it. That proof is grounded 
upon the jealouſy and envy which that Hiſtorian pretends the Divine Nature is ſubject 
to [Ll. Valerius Maximus has committed a miſtake, which [ ſhall take notice of: it 


bonum quid facere decreviſſet, ſine conſilio faciebat, 
ut ipfa laudaretur. Cum autem malum, quoniam 
id reprehendendum ſciebat, in confilium multos ad- 
© vocabat; ut aliorum culpæ adſcriberetur quidquid 
* ipſe deliquerat (95). - - And therefore he thought fit 
to adviſe with his friends. For, he was a man of ſuch a 
© malicious turn, that auben he deſigned to do any good, he 
© did it without advice, that all the praiſe might redound 
* to himſelf. But when he intended evil, he conſulted others 
about it, that his own faults might be laid upon them.” It 
is a cunning trick of an old politician, witneſs Pius IV, 
beeing urged to terminate the diſputes about precedency, 
between the embaſſadors of the moſt Chriſtian King, and 
thoſe of the Catholic King; he put it off for ſome time, 
and at laſt he adviſed them to leave the thing to the de- 
ciſion of the ſacred college. He would not be the only 
man expoſed to the ill conſequences of that judgment ; 
and he faid in jeſt, that he conformed himſelf to the 
conduct of Jupiter. Ad extremum utrique occulte 
«* ſuadere ut ad ſacrum Cardinalium Collegium cauſam 
© integram remitterent : interea a publicis in Pontificio 
© ſacello cxremoniis abſtinerent. Ratus ea ratione ob 
« diverſa Cardinalium ſtudia producendum infinite ju- 
© dicium, ſe certe a ferendæ ſententiæ neceſſitate, at- 
« que adeoabinvidia ſubtrahendum. Nempe imitandum 
Principi Jovem facetè dicebat : qui (ut eſt vetus Etruſ- 
corum diſciplinæ commentum) ex duplici fulminum 
genere, proſperum ipſe per ſe, at infauſtum adhibito 
e conſilio contorquere ſolitus ſit (96). | 

At laſt he adviſed them both in ſecret, to refer the 
* ewhole matter to the ſacred college of cardinals: and 
* that in the mean time they ſhould forbear aſſiſting at 
« the p fic ceremonies in the Pope's chapel. He thought 


y this means the determination of the affair ewould be 
very much prolonged, becauſe of the various factions a- 


* mongſt the cardinals, and that he himſelf avould be 
« freed from the neceſſity of giving judgment, and conſe- 


« quently not expoſed to ill-will. For he ſaid, wittily, that | 


* a prince ought to imitate Fupiter : who ( according to 


* the notion of the ancient prieſts of Etruria ) threw fa- 


* vourable thunderbolts of his own accord, but never 
* threw fatal ones without conſulting the other gods.” 
Thus the mind of man, being too narrow to com- 
prehend clearly, how the miſeries and crimes which 
cover the whole earth, can be conſiſtent with an infi- 
nitely good Being, has run itſelf into the hypotheſis of 
two principles. This 1s what I had to ſay concerning 
Plutarch's obſervation. | | 
I ſhall only add that the Greek proverb (97), Every 
thing that nouriſhes me, is à god to me, is more deceit- 
ful than people think. See the anſwer which was made 
to Philip de Comines (98), and that of a Surgeon to a 
monk of St Denis. It is certain, that the pox was 
* unknown in France before the reign of Charles VIII ; 
the greateſt part of that prince's army died of it; 
becauſe that diſeaſe being not yet known, they knew 
no remedy for it ; which ſhews, that it was not the 
leproſy. Neceflity put men upon finding ſome re- 
medies to cure it, whereby many Surgeons grew very 
rich. One of them, very thankful for his happineſs, 
went one day to St Denis, and kneeled down/before 
the ſtatue of Charles VIII, to thank him for it: but a 
monk having told him that he was miſtaken, and 
that it was not the image of a faint; hold your 
tongue, father, ſaid he, I know very well what I do, 
he is a true faint to me, ſince I have got by his 
means thirty thouſand livres a year, ſo that it is a 
piece of juſtice for me to thank him for it (9). The 
author of Moyen de Parvenir makes the ſum leſs, and 
names the Surgeon. Here are his words You put me in 
mind of that monk of St Denis in France, aubo was an 
aſſuming fellbau. When he ſaw Thierre de Hery, u 
his knees before the flatue of Charles VIII, he told him 
my friend, you are miſtaken, that is not the. image of a 
faint. I know it very awell, ſaid the Surgeon, Iam not 
fo great a fool as you are, I know it is the Hatue of king 
Charles VIII, for hoſe foul I pray, becauſe he brought 
the pox into France, whereby I have got ſix or ſeven 
thouſand livres a year (100). I will not conclude with- 
out quoting Virgil. He was very much diſpoſed to 
deify his benefactors : his lands having been ſpared by a 
particular favour of Octavius, he ſtyled him a God. 
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| 1 thereby have ſtrengthened his accuſation, 
an 


and with the deſire of ſpreading it, and infecting his 


See above (105) 


this accuſation of Plutarch. 


will 


O Melibcee, Deus nobis hæc otia fecit: 

Namque erit ille mihi ſemper Deus : illius aram 

Szpe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus (101). (tor) Virgy, f. 
. Cog. J, ver, 6, 
O Melibeus, *twas a god to us 
Iudulg d this freedom: for to me a god 
He /hall be ever ; from my fold full oft 


A tender a lamb his altar fhall imbrue. 
TRAPP. 


(111) . 
in AP! 
Herodoto 
fa Edit 
1:14 Her 


Good Maturinus Corderius (102) out of a pious fraud, (102) Se; 
which may be well excuſed, made ſchool-boys believe Colloquies. 
that thoſe words were very pious. He tranſlated them, Franco. 
thus, Melibceus, that favour comes to us from the only | in 8 4 
wiſe God, Virgil had no ſuch thought, he only meant 1 
Auguſtus. Compare the nineteenth verſe with the for- | 
ty-third, and following. | (112) H 
| down het 
words * 
have quo 
ef book 
x; of He 


Sed tamen ille Deus qui fit, da, Tityre, nobis, 


Hic illum vidi juvenem, Melibœe, quotannis 
Bis ſenos cui noſtra dies altaria fumant. | 
Hic mihi reſponſum primus dedit ille petenti: 
Paſcite, ut ante, boves, pueri, ſubmittite tauros (103). 


(115) O 


(114) V 
1y mms 
Mutare 
nem att 
Deus, 
Obſcura 
I mens. 
8 1 Od. XA 
3 lib. i. 


(1043) Virgil. E. 

Clog. I, ver, 19, 
| 43) 44, 45, 46, 
- = = but who that god ſhould be | 


u mention d, give me, Tityrus to know 


There, Melibæœus, that faveet youth I ſaw, 
To whom, twelve days each year, our altars ſmoke, 
There to my ſuit this anſwer firſt he gawe, 
Swwains, feed as erſt your heifers, yoke your ſteers. 

| |  TRAPP. 


[L ] One of his proofs of the malignity of Herodotus, 
and what has been anſwered to it. That proof is grounded 
upon the jealouſy which that Hiftorian pretends the Divine 
Nature is fubjef to.] See the words of Plutarch, which 
I have ſet down before (104). I wonder that he 
confined himſelf to the anſwer which Solon gave to 
king Crœſus, and that he did not at leaft intimate, 
that many ſuch paſſages are found in Herodotus. He 


(104) Citation 
92). 


ſhewed that Herodotus cannot be juſtified, by 
ſaying that he let fall that raillery againſt the 
gods out of inadyertency : he would have ſhowed 
that a man who makes often the ſame reflexion 
is throughly penetrated with the venom it contains, 


readers with it. It is certain, that Herodotus has often 
repeated the ſame maxim which he made Solon utter. 
what he put in the mouth of Arta- (105) Citation 
banus ; and here is what he ſuppoſes that a king of (7) f _ articl 
Egypt wrote to Polycrates tyrant of Samos; I am 203 5 8 
glad to hear that a man, who is my friend, is happy. Hytahes, 
But your great proſperity does not pleaſe me, for 1 know 
how envious the deity is. "Eyoi al Tai piyoAct 
euTUYIas uk apeautunt, T6 G eniaTaut!uy ws 
k hoe % Tue magne proſperitates mibi non pla- 
cent, qui intelligo u AM INVIDUM NUMEN SIT (106). we. 
Henry Stephens, who juſtifies that Hiſtorian as well * © 
as he can in ſeveral others reſpects, takes no notice of (107) Ibid 
I do not find that he 
intimates any where that he knew it. He has care- (108) Ibid. /% 
fully collected many maxims and obſervations of He- vi, cal, * PP 

. . . 88. Valeſius, 
rodotus, which may prove his pious Orthodoxy about 3. 4m. Mar- 
providence; nay, he has placed amongſt them a paſ- , /. «iv, 
ſage of the ſeventh book, wherein Artabanus does ve- ap. xi, bug, 
ry much inſiſt upon the envious nature of Gop. Ar- 59, quotes ms 
tabanus ſays, that Gop throws his thunder-bolts only _ _ _—_ 

. . . rom the us 
at great bodies (107), becauſe he takes delight in op- t of Herolo- 
preſſing whatever is eminent. Ne Y 0 Dees tus. 
74 uTgpeyolT4 male UN,, Gaudet enim Deus 
eminentiſſima quægue deprimere (108). Hence it is that (109) Exe, 

; , be ze Ohe 

a great army is beaten by a ſmall one, when God of: 6 Quotes 
out of enyy (109) terrifies them, or throws his thun- se; 


* . Deus iis quibus 
derbolt. Thus ſome have been precipitated into miſe- invidet. id 
| | 7 


(106) Herod. 
lib. itt, cap. xl, 
178. 


1 H. Steph. 
in Apabog. pro 
Herodoto, & 
xa Edition! La- 
ied Herodot. 

: Francofs 1595, 
77 8, Pag. 245 
25s 

(112) He fets 
down here the 
words which 
have quoted out 
ef book vi'z Cap» 
x, of Herodotus: 


(1 13) Of Heſiod. 


(114) Valet ima 
jummis 

Mutare & inſig- 
nem attenuat 
Deus, 

Obſcura pro- 
mens. Horat. 
Od. XX AI, 
lib. i. 


＋ Clione, cap. 


XIXI. 


1 Helenican, lib. 
v. : 


(115) Toach, 
Camerarius, 

Pro mio in He- 
rout, Pag. 8, 


Genev, 1618, in 
clio, 


Cc 


ry otherwiſe than their dignity required; for Gop 
will by no means endure, that any one beſides him 
ſhould have a great opinion of himſelf, Ai & e- 
0 0 — 2 * _ 7 » 
Anga dvatios wYTHV & Yap <4 Pegveiew q 
1 2 1 7 7 
py es 0 Ye i £0UTW, Propterea quidam ſecus ac 
dionitas ſua poſtulabat in calamitatem inciderunt, quia 


Deus neminem alium quam ſeipſum finit magnifice de ſe 


ſentire (110). This is one of the examples which 


Henry Stephens gives of the piety of Herodotus, a 
piety, ſays he, as greatas it could be in a man deſti- 
tute of the light of the goſpel. Nay, he affirms, that 
this opinion of Herodotus about the power and pro- 
vidence of God, is the ſame whick Chriſtians ought to 
have: he pretends that it is impoſſible to ſay any thing 
more divine upon this ſubject, than what has been 
aid by that Hiſtorian (111) Multæ ſententiæ ſive 


rationibus vel prefixit, vel tanquam corollaria adjunxit, 
tanta illum pietate præditum fuiſſe teſtantur, quanta in 


imo vero ea de divina potentia providentiaque ſenſiſſt 
que Chriſtianum ſentire & deceat & oporteat. Hujuſ- 
modi ſunt hac in Thalia, SED profedto.. ... Confidere- 
mus & hac ex Polymnia, vipeNn' ut Deus (112) 
quid, obſecro, de divina potentia divinius iſtis dici potuit ? 
Afterwards he alledges four Greek verſes (113), much 
the ſame with ſome words of Horace (114), which 
he does alſo alledge, and which fignify that Gop 
can make low what is high, and that he depreſſes 
great men, and raiſes mean perſons, and he concludes, 
that the praiſes beſtowed upon that ſentence are very 
juſt ; but that Herodotus goes much further, & merits 
quidem certe illam weteris poctæ ſententiam laudibus extol- 
lant : fed quanto tamen ulterius progreditur hic noſter hi- 
froricus ? J cannot apprehend by what miſtake Henry 
Stephens could take this the wrong way. He ſees on- 
ly the fair ſide of it, and does not at all perceive the 


moſt viſible defect. He is charmed with the great 


idea which Herodotus gives of the divine Power; but 
he is not aware that a power directed by jealouſy 
of the proſperity of others, is an odious and ill quality. 
There lies the ſtreſs of Plutarch's objection. 
Camerarius, who beſore Henry Stephens undertook 


to juſtify Herodotus knew very well where the evil 
lay; but he found no better remedy than to change 


the ſtate of the queſtion, and to call the main point 
of the objection a meer cavil. Here are his words. 
Nam quod exagitat (Plutarchus) præclaram ſenten- 
tiam de inſtabili & incerta fortuna rerum humana- 
rum, quam Herodotus Soloni attribuerit (cui qui- 
dem ſimiles & alibi leguntur) nimiæ ſapientiæ & 
pietati hominis concedatur : qui veritus ſit, ne {i ita 
de Deo loquamur, ut humanus intellectus quæ di- 
* cuntur percipere poſſit, parum pit eſſe videamur. 
< Cur ergo Deo oculos, manus, pedes, aures attribui- 
mus? cur dicimus Deum iraſci? cur ulciſci? etiam 
vereri profectò, tentare, pœnitere, lætari, dolere. 
* Toppe Ye vans vai Yapds Iffular 70 Slew. 
* fine quibus illa ne intelligi quidem poſſunt. Quid 
* Xenophon ? (quo nemo fuit numinis colentior, ne- 
mo obſervantior, nemo impietatis erga Deum acrior 
* hoſtis) nonne eandem ſententiam ponere non dubita- 
vit in præclaro illo opere ſuo hiſtoriæ rerum 
Græcarum? fic enim ait 4, zai 6 gebs 8, ws 
* Tolle, MOAAGHIS NY aipes Te EV ) α¹ H 
gitur ſacrilega eſt in Herodoto ſententia, quia ſecun- 
dum hominum intelligentiam oJ«yspoy dixit eſſe 76 
Jelcy. Sed hxc quam ſint futilia quis non videt 
(115). - - - - Fer as to Plutarch's cavilling at that no- 
ble ſentence, concerning the inconſtant condition of human 


find many fuch. paſſages in this Hiſtorian) wwe may im- 
pute if to an over-tenderneſs of conſcience : he was a- 


adapted to our capacities. But why then is God ſaid 
to have eyes, hands, fect, and ears? why do we aſcribe 
to him anger, revenge, and even ftar, temptation, re- 
pentance, joy, and ſorrow ? without which thoſe things 
could not be apprehended. Why did Xenophon ( aubo 
* had the greateſt reverence for the deity, and auas the 
* fierceſt enemy to impiety) ſay the ſame thing in his ex- 
* cellent Hiſtory of Greece : for, God as it ſeems good to 
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him, ſays he, often delights to make the little great, 


© and the great little. This paſſage then in Herodotus 
* ſeems profane, becauſe he ſaid God was jealous accord. 
ing to our manner of apprehending things. But how 

ridiculous is this? It is manifeſt that he changes 
the ſtate of the queſtion ; for Herodotus was not blamed 


£ 


PERICLES. 


Vid tum quas aliis locis adhibuit, tum quas nar- 


hominem Chriſtianæ religionis ignarum cadere poteſt: 


and comfort thoſe who were vexed by them. And 


VN ot, 78 Se 2 AAES Aung. Hæc i- 


affairs, which Herodotus makes Solon ſpeak, (and we 


Faid, it might be impious to ſpeak of God in a manner 
« fuiſſe divitiæ, quippe quas honeſte habere licebat, 


for ſaying that the condition of human things is very 

inconſtant ; but he was blamed for ſay ing, that the 

jealouſy of God is the cauſe of that great inconſtancy: 

and it is not at all neceſſary, in order to repreſent to 

us the inconſtancy of fortune, to have recourſe to an 

image, whereby we may concieve the deity as a being 

that envies the happineſs of men. Beſides, there is a 

very great difference between the things which ſome 

other authors, and even the holy Scriptures, have aſ- 

cribed to God, and the jealouſy which Herodotus im- 

putes to him. An eye, hands, anger, repenting, joy 

and fear, may ſerve as images to repreſent to men 

the conduct of providence ; for thoſe weakneſſes do 

not ſeem to us to be inconſiſtent with an honeſt man, 

and an excellent prince. To be jealous of one's glory, 

and not to ſuffer that it ſhould be uſurped, is not looked 

upon as a fault among men ; nay, they believe it is a 
uality worthy of great kings and heroes. Wherefore 

the Scriptue does not ſcruple to aſcribe ſuch a jealouſy 

to God. But to be jealous of the happineſs of other 

men, and to ruin them, becauſe their proſperity makes 195 

us feel the bitings of envy, is one of the moſt 

ſhameful qualities that can be conceived ; the baſeſt 

tradeſmen could not bear to be accuſed of it. It is a 

diſeaſe that few people can avoid, but no body dares 

own that he is affected with it. We are ready to 

own, that a noble emulation of equalling or ſurpaſſing 

the merit and glory of great men, excites us to form 
glorious projects; but not that the envy of the pro- 

ſperity of our neighbours prompts us to ruin them. 

Camerarius cannot be therefore well excuſed for hav- 

ing made ſuch compariſons. The expreſſions of Xeno- 


phon cannot very well ſerve to juſtify Herodotus ; for 


if they ſignify, that Gop does often delight in over- 
turning the diſpoſition of things, by reducing the 
great ones to the condition of the little ones, and by 
raiſing the little ones to the condition of the great 
ones; if they ſignify that Gop does ſo in his hours 
of recreation, and that it is his tennis, as princes take 
pleaſure in ſetting great beaſts one againſt another at 
a bull-feaſt, whilſt they make much of a little dog; 
they are as impious as the expreſſions of Herodotus, 
and ſo one impiety would ſerve to juſtify another im- 
Piety. But nothing requires that ſuch a ſenſe ſhould 
be put upon the words of Xenophon. 'They are ca- 
pable of a reaſonable ſenſe, by ſuppoſing he meant 


that Gop is pleaſed with that frequent viciſſitude of 


conditions, becauſe his quality of judge, and common 


father of mankind requires it from him (116). Great (116) compare 


men abuſe their power; it is therefore neceſſary that this with the re- 
the fall of ſome ſhould be a warning to others, and mark [F] of 


ſhould preyent the miſchief they might have done, b Te 18 
ſince the condition of human affairs does not permit 
that all men ſhould be in great poſts at the ſame time, 
every body muſt be raiſed in his turn, and the com- 
mon father of mankind muſt diſpoſe of them ſome- 
times in favour of one, ſometimes in favour of ano- 
ther. The little ones muſt riſe, and the great ones go 


down in their turn. It is likely that Xenophon un- 


derſtood it ſo, and that he inſiſted not upon the meer 


idea of the ſupreme authority which Gop has. over 
the goods of fortune. It would be a thing unworthy 
of the moſt perte& Being, to overthrow great men, 
and to raiſe little ones only to ſhew his power. Any 
prince would be juſtly blamed, if out of a meer often- 
tation of his power, he ſpent his time in levelling 
mountains, filling up vallies, drying up marſhes, and 
overflowing ſandy plains. He mutt propoſe the pub- 
lic good to himſelf, or elſe it is meer tyrannical 
pomp and luxury, and a ſubje& of ſcandal or juſt com- 
plaints. Read theſe words of Salluſt. Nam quid 
ea memorem, quæ niſi iis, qui videre, nemini cre- 
« dibilia ſunt, a privatis compluribus ſubverſos montes, 
maria conſtructa eſſe? quibus mihi ludibrio videntur (x27) Salluſt. de 

D Ong Por 
« per turpitudinem abuti properabant (117). - at *. 28. See alſo 
c my J mention other things, that qvill 3 meet ewith * 93s f . : 
© credit from thoſe, who have not been eye witneſſes of * as 
© their truth? Such as levelling of hills and mountains, talium, cui vi- 
and raiſing palaces in the ſea itſelf by private men rile ingenium eſt, 
« for the purpoſes f pleaſure : to whom their riches, in . poteſt il- . 
m opinion, prove the greateſt ſcandal in the world, by Ou — 
* the prodigal uſe they make of that which they might fu . re — 
* as eafily employ with honour.” Read alſo theſe words truendo mari, 
of Suetonius concerning the emperor Caligula: In & montibus coz- 
« exſtructionibus prætoriorum atque villarum omni ra- e we 
* tione poſthabita, nihil tam efficere concupiſcebat eech, BA e 
quam quod poſſe effici negaretur. Et jactæ itaque ſaria deeſſe ? 

© moles 


(118) Suet, in 
Calig. cap, 
æxxvii. 


(119) Priolus, 
de Rebus Galli- 
cis, lib. iæ, cap. 
ii, pag. m. 320, 
321. 


(120) Socrates, 


' © planata foſſuris montium juga, in 


A oF Aa 


© moles infeſto ac profundo mari, exciſe rupes duriſ- 
« fimi ſilicis, & campi montibus aggere æquati, & com- 
ibili quidem 
© celeritate, cum moræ culpa capite lueretur (118). 
le utterly deſpiſed the building of country-ſeats 
and palaces, and coveted nothing ſo much as æubat 
* ſeemed impoſſible to be attained. erefore huge truc- 
* tures were raiſed in the deep and dangerous fea, the 
* hardeſt rocks cut through, the higheſt mountains level- 
ed, the deepeſt wallies raiſed, and that with incre- 
* dible diſpatch, becauſe the ſmalleſt delay vas puniſhed 
© with death.” And to add a modern example to the 
ancient, read alſo a paſſage which concerns Mr Fou- 
quet : * Fouquetus . . . . . Lucillianis ſumptibus na- 
turam poſſeſſor domuit, & contumaciam fitus repug- 
nantem in delicias ſuas manſueſcere coegit nullo 
læſo, nifi ſe & arca Regia (119). - - Fouquet. 
at an infinite charge ſubdued nature, and compelled the 
' refiſtance of fituation to yield to his delight, without 
injuring any but himſelf and the king's coffers.” I do 
not doubt but Xenophon underſtood in an orthodox 
ſenſe the maxim he advanced. Having ſo much im- 
proved under his profeſſor (120), he could not ſay 
that if God is pleaſed to raiſe the little ones, and to 
overthrow the great ones, it is to divert himſelf, or 
to make a ſhew of his power. He believed without 


doubt, that Gop did ſo only for the public good of 


mankind, and conſequently Camerarius has alledged 
him without reaſon in favour of Herodotus, who was 


\ cenſured for having attributed to Gop a jealous hu- 


mour, Which is the cauſe of the overthrow of hu- 
man proſperity. Obſerve that it fignifies nothing to 
the earth or rocks to be in a valley or in a high 
place. They are inſenſible bodies, any fituation is 
equally good and indifferent to them. Water is nei- 
ther more nor leſs unhappy, when it runs in the 
channel of a river, than when it is forced out of a 
pipe into the clouds; but the fall of a monarch, the 
diſgrace of a prime miniſter, and other ſuch over- 
throws of worldly proſperities, overwhelm a great many 
people with ſorrow. It would be therefore a leſs diſ- 
order to overturn the ſituation of ſome parts of the 
earth, meerly to ſatisfy one's fancy, and make a ſhew 
of one's riches, than to precipitate the high fortune 
of men, meerly to divert one's ſelf, and nidke a ſhew 
of one's power. . From whence you may conclude, 
that all thoſe who have had a right notion of provi- 
dence, have underſtood the maxim of Xenophon in the 
ſenſe I have mentioned, They believed without doubt, 


that the ruin of great men was an act of juſtice, where- 


by the misfortunes of ſome private men were compen- 


{121) Amm. 
Marcel. ib. xiv, 
cap. x1, Pag. mM, 


59, bo, 


may plainly ſee, he ſuppoſes that the goddeſs Nemeſis 


ſated by a greater advantage of the public. 

Valeſius's way of juſtifying Herodotus is ſomewhat 
more ingenious than that of the other apologiſts. See 
his commentary upon a place, wherein Ammianus 
Marcellinus gives us the deſcription of the goddeſs Ne- 
meſis. 'That Hiſtorian having mentioned the tragical 
end of ſome great criminals, adds: Hzc & hujuſ- 
modi quædam innumerabilia ultrix facinorum impio- 
rum, bonorumque præmiatrix aliquoties operatur 
Adraſtia, (atque utinam ſemper) quam vocabulo du- 
plici etiam Nemeſim appellamus: . . . Hæc ut 
regina cauſarum, & arbitra rerum ac diſceptatrix, 
urnam ſortium temperat, accidentium vices alter- 
nans: voluntatumque noſtrarum exorſa interdum alio, 
quam quo contendebant, exitu terminans, multiplices 
actus permutando conyolvit. Eademque neceſſitatis 
inſolubili retinaculo mortalitatis vinciens faſtus tu- 


que momenta verſans, ut novit, nunc erectas mentium 
cervices opprimit & enervat: nunc bonos ab imo 
ſuſcitans, ad bene vivendum extollit (121). - - - 4- 
draſtia, who is likewiſe called Nemeſis, the rewenger 
of impious deeds, and the rewarder of good ones, ſome- 
times ¶ I wiſh I could ſay always) does theſe and a 
thouſand other things of the ſame kind; . . She go- 
werns cauſes and regulates events, ſhe manages the urn 
of lots, and diſpenſes the wiciſſitudes of fortune: ſhe 
turns and winds the various ads of our wills, and 
makes us ſometimes conclude contrary to what we firſt 
propoſed. She faſtens the vain pride of mortality with 
the indifſoluble chain of neceſſity, and by turning the 


ſeates of proſperity and adverſity, ſhe 22 depreſſes 
the haughty, and ſometimes exalts the humble.” You 


% . , / e a. ca. 2 


preſides over the viciſſitudes of elevation and over- 
throw, which are to be ſeen in the courſe of human 


things, and that ſhe directs the play of the ſwipe, 
* N 1 ü 


ſixty- fourth oration, that fortune, as it is equitable, 


to Gop, according to the above-mentioned notions of 


mentes incaſſum, & incrementorum detrimentorum- 


is called v4usoss, Nemeſis, and conſiſts in being ſorry 


* 


which I have mentioned in another place (1 22), upon 
occaſion of an anſwer of Æſop, which is altogether 
like the maxim of Xenophon ; but we muſt not for- 
et, that he ſuppoſes at the ſame time, that ſhe diſpen- 
15 this alternative with a ſupreme equity. Jus 
+ ſubſtanti- 
. - quam Theologi veteres fingentes 


(122) Aboxe 
remark 
the arti 


* quoddam ſublime numinis efficacis . . 
© alis tutela .. 


(130) See - 


« juſtitiz filiam ex abdita quadam zternitate tradunt ſtotle's Mc 
omnia deſpectare terrena (123). - - A certain ſub- (113) Ama oy 
s lime equity of a powerful deity . . . . a powerful pro- ubi topra, bs. the paraph 


tectreſ . . . . the ancient Theologers feigning her to be 
the daughter of Juſtice, ſay that from ſome hidden 
eternity, ſhe looks down upon all earthly affairs” Va- 
leſius obſerves, 1. That ſhe is called Nemeſis, becauſe 
ſhe renders to every one his due. 2. That Plato in 
the fourth book de Republica, calls her the meſſenger 
of Juſtice. 3. That Dion Chryſoſtom obſerves in his 


Andronich 


Pag · mM, 11 


59. 


LAY 


went by the name of Nemeſis, 7 igov Tis Ne H. 
LEquitas eus (Fortunæ) Nemeſis dicta et. 4. That 
the ancients aſcribed to Gop a certain power which 
mortified proud men, and deſtroyed all ſublime things. 
5. That that power was called either envy e, or 
indignation yep44o 15. 6.That indignation, or Nemeſis, 
has a great affinity with envy, and that in the ſecond 
book of Ariſtotle's morals, it holds the middle place 
between envy and the vice which makes one rejoice 
at other mens misfortunes (124). 7. That He- 
rodotus upon this account makes Solon fay, that all 
the deities are envious, and Artabanus, that Gon was 
envious. * Artabanus apud eumdem Herodotum in 
lib. 7. iiſdem verbis alloquitur Xerxem : 6 J 3:35 
© YAuxuy yEeuods TW ainva, oFovepds £ aura Lu- 
© eloxeTar £av. At Deus qui ſuavi perfruitur ævo, 
invidus ipſe eſſe deprehenditur. Qua quidem Hero- 
* doti verba immerito reprehendit Plutarchus (125). - - (52) vac a 
* Artabanus, in the ſame Herodotus, ſpeaki ng to Xerxes par. bo, you 
« uſes theſe words. But GOD himfelf, who enjoys a Will fee at the 
* blefed eternity, is envious. Which words of Herodo- end of mu- 
* tus Plutarch cenſures undeſervedly.” 8. That Plutarch ee un f 
had no reaſon to cenſure thoſe words of Herodotus age. 
(126), for if Nemeſis 1s juſtly attributed to Gop, why 
ſhould not envy q.36vos be aſcribed to him? one of (726) Note that 
thoſe vices is not leſs than the other among men: but Valeſus has nat 
when ſuch things are ſpoken of Gop, they are diveſt- e-. 7 
ed of all imperfection, and ought to be underſtood in p1utarch does 
a favourable ſenſe ; or elſe Plutarch himſelf would be not cenſure the 
convicted of the ſame fault, ſince he ſaid in the life of words of Artabe- 
Paul Emilius (127), Oudert yap Is Tov daya3u! 7 pon h 
eri, TAN £1 Ti Saturiov. .c . . &C (128), yicgus had 
that is to ſay, © Amilius was admired and accounted quoted before he 
happy by all men, and unenvied by every one that alledęed thoſe of 
was good: only that it ſeems the province of ſome Artabanus. 
* Gop, to leſſen the happineſs which is too great and DO 
* inordinate, and ſo to mingle the affairs of human (127) 3 
* life, that no one ſhould be entirely free and exempt paz. 253, F. 
from calamities ; but, as it is in Homer, that thoſe 
* ſhould think themſelves truly bleſſed, to whom for- (128) Ex Vale- 
tune has given an equal ſhare of good and evil. .- ſo, 151d. 
* milius had four ſons, &c.“ You will ſee. hereafter 
(1 29) what follows in Plutarch. | (129) After citz- 
I ſhall make ſome ſhort obſervations upon this apo- tion (132). 
logy of Valeſius. I fay, 1. That all the Heathen au- 
thors, who aſcribe the functions of Nemeſis to the 
deity, are not to blame; for they who aſcribe them 


(124) Ex Hear: 
Valeſ. in Mar- 
cel. Pag. 59. 


(131) 0 
vaο ve 
gde, AUT 
iT Tos 
Lie 66 7 
TB 9. 
v630G UT! 
awv 187 
xd Av? 
Nam qui 
dignandu! 
penſus eſt 
eorum re 
cundis qu 
digni ſun 
vidus hur 
rans, reb 
nibus ſect 
contabeſc 


rift, ub i 


Ammianus Marcellinus, or according to that equality 
and equity which Dion Chry ſoſtom ſpeaks of, attribute 
nothing to him that is unworthy of him, or that in- 
cludes a moral imperfection. But there have been 1 
do not know how many Poets, Orators, and other 
people, who underſtood by Nemeſis a moroſe Being, 
whoſe greateſt delight was to overturn human proſpe- 
rity, and to poiſon with ſome misfortunes ſuch events 
as were able to give moſt joy to illuſtrious men. In 
that ſenſe it is as impious a thing to uſe the word 
verueots as that of , with reſpect to Gop 
and therefore Valeſius had no reaſon to ſay that the 
laſt may be excuſed by the firſt. I ſay, 2. That the 
chapter of Ariſtotle's morals, which he refers us to, is 
not favourable to him. It is true, that we read there, 
that there are three ſorts of envy, two at the extreams, 
and one in the middle. That which is in the middle, 


that a man, who deſerves not to be happy, ſhould be 
happy notwithſtanding. The exceſſive extream is cal- 
9 9%, and conſiſts in being ſorry that there are 

any men happy. The defective extream is call 
| t. N UgNKAKIC, 


. 0) Fee Ari- 
fotle's Morals, 
lib. ii „cap. bes - 
pa mn. 19, and 
the paraphraſe of 
Andronichus, 


page Mr 110. 


(131) O Hh 
yp veheom Try 
te, AUTEITAL 
271 Tor ava” 
Zig 6) TPaT* 
2b 5 33 Oh 
vedere 
Awv 1870 * 
xd AUTEIT At» 
Nam qui ad in- 
dignandum pro- 
penſus eſt is dolet 
eorum rebus ſe- 
cundis qui eis in- 
digni ſunt. In- 
vidus hunc ſupe- 
rans, rebus om- 
nibus ſecundis 
contabeſcit. A- 


ift. ubi ſupra, 


(132) After ci- 
tation (128 5 


will give me occaſion to mention a Political aphoriſm [Af]. Cimon's fiſter undertook 
one day to criticize the conduct of Pericles, for which ſhe received a 1 
1 | anſwer. 


NAH a and conſiſts in rejoicing at the misfor- 


tune of others (130). This doctrine is not very exact, 
and has been very well refuted by the commentator 
Euſtratius. He ſhews that a man who rejoices at the 
miſery of others, is vexed at the happineſs of others, 
and conſequently that the paſſion called g. 9, and 
the paſſion called :7:1y a1psraxia belong to the ſame 
perſons, and not one to this and the other to that 
man. They are not therefore two. extreams, between 
which the paſſion called y;uusor;s may be placed. But 
I leave that diſpute, and I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
popular ſtyle, which men conformed themſelves to in 
matters of religion, admitted not of thoſe ſcrupulous 
diſtinctions, which Ariſtotle made uſe of in his morals, 
and which are moſt times meer logical abſtractions. 
We muſt not therefore fancy, that they, who feared 
Nemeſis, and ſpoke of her conduct, had in their 
minds, as the rule of the nature or character of that 
goddeſs, the difference which that Philoſopher obſerves 
between vepceozs indignation, and g.36yos envy. I 
ſay, 3. That nothing can be mote prejudicial to the 
deſign of the apologiſt, than his having recourſe to 
Ariſtotle's morals ; for, according to that Philoſopher, 
the word . 9 %s fignifies the uneaſineſs and vexation 
occaſioned by the happineſs of others in general, whe- 
ther the perſon that is happy deſerves it or not. He 
that is ſubject to that paſſion is called 9.3 ovep3s (131). 
He exceeds the perſon called y21eon71405, who feels 


what goes by the name of y2usors, being ſorry for 


the proſperity of thoſe who are unworthy of it. 
Now, it is certain that Herodotus has given the epi- 
thet of 9 Jovepos to Gop ; therefore, by Ariſtotle's 


) doctrine, he is more to blame than if he had uſed 


only the word Nemeſis or Nemeſiticus. Therefore to 
alledge the ſecond book of Ariſtotle's morals, is to 


furniſh the accuſers of Herodotus with proofs againſt | 


him, and not his apologiſts with proofs for him. 
What did therefore Valeſius think of? Had he not 
forgot his uſual exactneſs, when deſigning to prove 
that . and y2zueos are as vicious the one as the 
other among men, he confirmed his opinion by the 
doctrine of that Philoſopher? I fay, 4. That he is 
in the wrong to aſſert, that when envy, or ſuch like 
imperfections, are aſcribed to God, they loſe what is 
vicious in them, and that they muſt be favourably un- 
derſtood. This cannot reach ſo far as moral imper- 


fections, or that ſort of faults we think to be incon- 
ſiſtent with an honeſt man. Such are fraud, cruelty, 
treaſon, and that ſort of baſe envy which cannot bear 


any one's proſperity, and prompts one to perſecute all 
thoſe that excel. All the blaſphemies of the Poets, 
and all the impious doctrines upon which the religious 
worſhip of the Heathens was grounded, and which 
have been very ſolidly refuted by the Fathers of the 
Church, would be excuſable, if the maxim of Valeſius 
was admitted. Let us therefore reje&t it, and not 
trifle in putting a figurative ſenſe upon Herodotus's 
words. Let us rather ſay, that he took the word envy 


in an odious ſenſe. We may judge of it as we judge 


of the complaints, which the Pagans made of their 
gods in their calamities. Their reviling of fortune, 


and the cruelty whereof they accuſed the gods, were 


underſtood not in an allegorical ſenſe, but in a literal 
one: they deſigned to offend them by their words, as 
they deſigned to offend them by their actions, when 
they threw ſtones at their temples. Did the Roman 
people purifie the idea of cruelty, did they diveſt it 
of ſomething that was vicious, when they murmured 
at fortune during the triumph of Paulus Emilius? Let 
us make uſe of Plutarch's words, which immediately 
follow thoſe which we have ſeen above (132). They 
properly concern the goddeſs Nemeſis, or that pre- 
tended divine virtue which Herodotus called Envy. 
* Z£milius had four ſons, of which Scipio and Fabius 
were adopted into other families. . . . the other two 
* which he had by a ſecond wife, and. were yet but 


_ © young, he brought up in his own houſe. One of 


* theſe died at fourteen years of age, five days before 
* his father's triumph, the other at twelve, three days 
* after. So that there was no Roman without a deep 
* ſenſe of his ſuffering, and every one dreaded the 
* cruelty of fortune, that did not ſcruple to bring ſo 


* much ſorrow into a houſe repleniſhed with happi- 
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Aſchylus (139). 


* neſs, tejoicing and ſacrifices, and to intermingle 
tears and complaints with ſongs of victory and 
triumph.“ It is ſo true that the word 4vy was 
taken in the moſt odious literal ſenſe, that ſome wiſe 
men oppoſed that impiety, and faid in expreſs words, 
that the gods were not ſubject to that paſſion. We 
have ſeen above (133) the remark of a famous Pla- 


toniſt, and we find in Stobœus four Greek verſes of 


Phocylides, * which ſay, that there is no envy amon 

the gods, d d eparidar, c: 5. Laſtly, I ſay 
that Plutarch cannot be guilty of Herodotus's fault, 
becauſe he ſpeaks only in a doubtful way, he makes 


(133) Citation 
(110) of the ar- 
ticle PAULE 
CIANS, 


uſe of an if, he confines himſelf to a certain god, whoſe _ 


particular commiſſion or lot ſhould be to croſs the hap- 


pineſs of men. Whereas Herodotus affirms, that all 
the gods are envious and turbulent. Let us conclude, 
that Henricus Valeſius has not been very happy in un- 
dertaking to juſtify Herodotus, and to refute Plutarch's 
cenſure, | 44 BE 

He has put (134) quite a diffetent ſenſe from mine, 
upon a paſſage of Herodotus, I give the reader no- 
tice of it, and I confeſs that his tranſlation is more 
literal than that of Laurentius Valla, which I have 
followed (135). I did ſomewhat ſcruple to make uſe 
of it, but- conſidering on the one fide, that Henry 
Stephens did not criticize it, and on the other fide, 
that according to that tranſlation, Herodotus reaſons 
more nicely and more clearly, I preferred it to that 
of the learned Henricus Valeſius: perhaps I am in the 
wrong. 5 i ET 

[M] The miſtale of Valerius Maximus will give me 
occaſion to mention a Political aphoriſm.] He ſays that 
Ariſtophanes in one of his comedies, introduces Peri- 


cles returning from Hell, and declaring that a lion 


ought not to be brought up, and that if he be brought 
up and ſuffered to grow, he muſt be obeyed. Arifto- 


(134) Above, 


citation (12 5). 


(135) In the ar- | 


ticle ART A- 
BANUS, ſon of 
Hy ſtaſpes, cita- 
tion (7). 


phanis quoque altioris eft prudentiæ præceptum, qui in 


comædia introduxit remiſſum ab inferis Athenienſem Pe- 
riclem, vaticinantem, non oportere in urbe nutriri leo- 


nem; fin autem fit alitus, obſequi ei convenire. Monet 


enim, ut præcipuæ nobilitatis & concitati ingenii juvenes 


refrenentur. Nimio vero favore ac profuſa indulgentia 
paſti, quod minus potentiam obtineant, ne impediantur : 
quod flultum fit, & inutile, eas obtretare wires, quas 
ipſe foveris (136). It is Zſchylus, and not Pericles 
that ſays ſo in Ariſtophanes. Here are the words of 
that Poet : | | | 


Od Y A4olT@» 0Hvpvov £v TUE , 
Mal Ne S's AtolT® ph V Tae T. 
Hy d #x7eagih Tis, Tols Teonos VTepeTelv« 


Catulum ne alas leonis in republica, 
Ac maxime ipſum leonem ne alas ibi. 
Quod ſi quis alitus ; obſequendum moribus (137). 


They were thus tranſlated by Eraſmus, who obſerves 
that Valerius Maximus quotes that paſſage (138), but 
he does not cenſure him for having taken Pericles for 
He underſtood that ſentence better 
than Valerius Maximus : the latter reaſons thus ; 
ſince you have bred up a man, you ought to conſider 
his power as your own work ; it would be therefore 
a piece of folly to go about to deſtroy it, nay, you 
would not be able to ſucceed in it. This is pitiful 
reaſoning. The Greek Poet meant no ſuch thing. 
His meaning was without doubt, that the beſt way to 
avoid the miſeries which ariſe from oppoſing a power, 
which was ſuffered to grow too great, is to yield to 
the ſtream. © Admonet znigma, they are the words of 
* Eraſmus (140), non eſſe fovendam potentiam quz 

leges poſſet opprimere : quod fi forte talis quiſpiam 
extiterit, non eſſe & rep. decertare cum illo, quem 
nequeas niſi magno reip. malo devincere. Tyran- 
nus aut ferendus eſt, aut non recipiendus. - - We 
meaning of the parable is, that a power is not to be 
nouriſhed which may be able to oppreſi the laaus: but 
if there ſhould happen to be any ſuch, it is not for the 
intereſt of a ſtate to contend with him, whom you can- 
not conquer without great detriment to the common- 
wealth. A tyrant is either to be born with, or not to 
be receives.” It is a great fault in a republic, when 
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(136) Val. Max, 


lib. vii, cap. ii, 


num. 7, in Ex- 
ter. 


(137) Ariſtoph, 
in Ranis, Act. 
v, Sc. i, pag. 
m. 264. 


(138) Eraſmus, 
Adag. Ixxvii, “ 
Chil. Il, Cent, 
III, pag. m. 
451. g 


(139) Leopardus, 
Emendat. /:b, 
vii, cap, xt, 
& Pighius, 
Comment. in 
hunc locum 
Val. Maximi, 


cenſure Valerius 
aximus for it, 


(140) Eraſmus, 
ubi ſupra, 


378 


they ſuffer a factious and bold ſubject to get too great 
an authority. But it is a greater fault ſtill to oppoſe 
that man, when they have ſuffered him to become 
maſter of a republic. There are a thouſand abuſes 
which ought to be prevented; but when they are 
grown ſtrong, it is very often a leſſer evil to tolerate 
them, than to undertake to reform them. Thoſe who 
undertake it, do moſt times as Sylla did, they make 
uſe of a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe (141). An Hi- 
ſtorian ſaid very judiciouſly, that it had been better to 
eats e let the fick and wounded republic lie quiet, than to 
pericula erant, ſtir it up, in order to give it ſome remedies, and dreſs 
fanavit. Seneca, its wounds. Eæpediebat quaſi egre ſaucieque reipub- 
de Benef. lib. v, lice requieſcere quomodocunque, ne vulnera cura tione ipſa 
W reſcinderentur (142). I might alledge a great many 


(747) Ingratus 
« Sylla, qui pa- 


triam durioribus 


A I 5. .* - : . o 
ge 3 medies, which are made uſe of to cure public evils ; 


See Balzac's Let- but it would look too much like an affectation of com- 


ters to Chape- mon: places. 
lain, pag. 107. 


[N] The anſwer of Pericles to Cimon's fifter, ſhews 
that he had a ready wit.) Cimon and Pericles had 
very different intereſts, and were of two contrary 
parties. The latter became ſuperior to the other, 
and cauſed him to be baniſhed (143) It was not the 
only advantage he had over him; for he contributed 
to his recalling. That mark of credit to do and un- 
do things, did but increaſe the jealouſy of Cimon's 


(143) Plut. in 
ericle, Pag. 
157. 


family: the victories of Pericles increaſed alſo that 


paſſion. Wherefore Elpinice, Cimon's ſiſter, being 
diſpleaſed with the praiſes beſtowed upon Pericles's 
victories, .could not forbear reflecting upon them out 
of ſpite : Pericles paid her off with this ſmart anſwer 
contained in a Greek verſe: You ſhould uſe no paint, 
you are too old for that. Let us ſee the words of 
Plutarch (144). Pericles after the overthrow of Samos, 
| as ſoon as he returned back to Athens, took care that thoſe 
ewho died in the war, ſhould be honourably buried, and 
made ſuch a funeral harangue, as the cuſtom is, in their 
commendation at their graves and monuments, that he 
evas highly admired and eſteemed for it. 
down from the pulpit (or place where they delivered 
their ſpeeches ) the reſt of the ladies came and compliment- 
ed him, taking him by the hand, and crowning him 
ewith garlands and ribbons, as they uſed to d) to game- 


Pericle, 


fters that won the public prizes; only Elpinice coming | 


near to him, ſaith ſhe, Theſe are brave things, Pericles, 
that you have done, and ſuch as deſerve our chaplets, 
who have loſt us ſo many brave worthy citizens, not in 
a war with Phenicians or Medes, ( enemies and foreign- 
ers) as my brother Cimon was wont to do, but for the 
overthrow of a city that was in alliance, and of the 
ſame country and kindred with us. As Elpinice ſpore 
theſe words, he gently ſmiling, as it is ſaid, returned 
her this verſe of Archilechus for anſwer. 


Old auoman as you are, 
You ſhould not powder hair, 
| Nor, as you walk, perfume the air, 2 
(145) Tadza | Leave theſe things to the young and fair (145). 
ig EAT wine 


Ac dene, epi- | . . | bs 
nallc eididoas Could any thing be ſaid more to the purpoſe to mor- 


&Tpruc, atye- tify that lady? We are told of another anſwer, 
Ta Td) T8 Ap- which is not ſo glorious to Pericles. He was one of 
X:X6X;s 70% Cimon's accuſers in a capital affair, Elpinice went 
cine and humbly beſought him to be favourable to her 
Ovn Atv AUPoiots . . 
pads tgo' Aal brother: You are too old, ſaid he to her, to ſucceed in 
eo. Sic fata ſuch @ requeſt. "EA Fzons Ns Tpos auvrey Ths EN. 
Vikns Kai Seopirns, wiididgas fine, O Exmivi- 


Elpinice, ſubriſit 
Pericles, & ſub. ,, yeads el, os Tpaypara TIMKAvTd ,a. 


ifle hoc ei re- F pg: 
— . 1 Duum adifſet autem eum fſupplex E hinice, ridens, at 
chi, enim anus es, inguit, Elpinice : anus es nimium, quam 


Quando anus es, 
ung! minus tibi 
conventt, Plut. 
in Pericle, pag. 
167. 


ut res tantas tranſgas (146). The meaning of thoſe 
words ſeem to be this ; if your youth could perſuade me, 
that by granting me the poſſeſſion of your body, you 
would pay the ſervice I ſhould do to your brother, I 
would ſerve him ; but you are too old to make me 
wiſh for this mark of gratitude ; you ſhall therefore 
obtain nothing from me. Two things might be ſaid 
for Pericles : Firſt, that he ſpoke in jeſt : Secondly, 
that he meant only, that the other perſons whom ſhe 
would endeavour to prevail with, would deſpiſe her 
old age. A young and beautiful ſollicitreſs may ob- 


3 


(146) Thid, Pag. 
157, E. 


« = K 1 „ 4 


anſwer, That anſwer ſhews that Pericles had a ready wit {N].:>I promiſed to 
give here the Hiſtory of the famous AS P ASIA [0], 


things concerning the inconveniencies of certain re- 


obtain any thing from me by your ſollicitations, you are 10 


As he came 


ricles was very much given to women. *Hy d 878. 


ſtrange, is, that they who frequented her, carried tatione, 54. . 


and 1 will be as good 
| as 

tain a thouſand things, which an old woman will 
never obtain. Plutarch obſerves, that notwithſtand- 
ing that anſwer, Pericles did but weakly purſue his 
accuſation, and only for faſhion-ſake. Others ſay, 
that he liked Elpinice very well, and lay with her 
as a reward of the good offices he had done Cimon. It 
was no very difficult thing to gain her, for ſhe lay 
with her brother. Kai Kiuw!@- N ENT Ti 
dÞexpn aacgvoupas cir», eld dg ee u el) 
KN NIR, x puyadivyir]O-, wir NAC The 
xacFod's avTs oTizernns 7679 EA růtrq ANNA! 
Cum Cimon Elpinice ſorore, quam poſt nuptum Calliæ 
dedit, contra leges abuteretur, exiliogue damnatus fuiſſet, 
ejus reditus mercedem Pericles accepit Elpinices concubi- 
tum (147). Beſides, ſhe proſtituted herſelf to a Pain- (147) Athen. 
ter (148). Obſerve, 1. That Athenæus from the teſti- I. x, op, 
mony of Antiſthenes, ſuppoſes ſhe obtained Pericles's 589, F. 
vote for the recalling of her brother, by granting him 
the enjoyment of herſelf (149). 2. That according to 
Plutarch, ſhe received Pericles's denying anſwer becauſe plut in © 
of her old age, as ſhe was ſolliciting him in a criminal pag. 480, 
ro rang which concerned Cimon, and which happened 

fore the time mentioned by Athenzus (150). It is (749) Athen. 
neceſſary to obſerve this; for if Plutarch had ſpoken i fopra. 
of a ſollicitation that was poſterior to the recalling of ; 
Cimon, we might believe that the only reaſon why (750) Plat, a 
Pericles favoured that exile, was his engagement to 15), 17 
Elpinice. The anſwer mentioned by Plutarch would 4% in Vita ci. 
make me believe, that Elpinice remembring that the monis. pay. 47, 
laſt favours ſhe granted to Pericles, made him conſent |," Po 
that Cimon ſhould be recalled, applied herſelf to him 8 —4 
again, to deſire him not to be againſt her brother, who rary Hiftories, 
was concerned in a criminal proceſs, and that Pericles 
anſwered her in words to this effect: Do not expect to 


(159) A 
lib, xili, 


589, E. 


(160) Ih 
- "ny Page 


(148) To Polyp. I o 


notus. Ser 


(161) 81 
born at 
accordin 
tarch. 
Heraclic 
her the 
of Meg; 
cauſe ſhi 
2 bawdy 
Megara 
the cam 
thens. 


(162) P 
ſupra. 
Harpoc! 
voce A 
and the 
Valeſiu. 


263) 8 
mark 
the art! 
RUS, 


(164) | 
pag. 10 


more what you was, when the amorous ſport you granted me, 
moved me to do your brother a good ſervice z you are now 
too old, to deſerve that I ſhould make ſuch an exchange of 
courteſy with jon: but, as I have already ſaid, Plu- 
tarch ſuppoſes that anſwer was made before Cimon's 
oftraciſm. However it be, Athenzus tells us that Pe- 


n a2e3dioie mwavv aalapcons. Fuit quidem 
ule rr multum propenſus (151). | (ren) Acher. ch 
O] 1 promiſed to give here the hiſtory of Aſpaſia.] f. | 

890 was ben at Miletus: ſhe olle 1 . 9 * 
Thargalia, who gained the affection of the principal 

Grecians of Ionia by her wit and beauty, and engaged 

them to favour the king of Perſia (152). Aſpaſia was (152) Pat. in 
a woman of ſo great parts, that Socrates went to ſee boide, pap. 
her, and carried his friends with him (153) ; and to 165. 
ſpeak more clearly, ſhe taught him Rhetoric and Politics. 

"Ao@adia de Tot 1 0ofy Ts EwnpdTss SiS dona- (153) Ibid. 
AO» Tov pnToertav Abvryar, Afpafia ſapiens feemina 
Socratis in eloquentiæ fludiis magiſira (154). TIAdT@v E 
T@ MereSevw 7% Ewtpdlnv map" evTHiIs n u, . v, pap. 
Jeu Ta j,. Plato in Menexeno teſtatur, Socra- 2 10. Se alb 
tem ab ea didiciſſe politica (155). That which is moſt Lucian, de S. 


(154) Athen. 


Tom, l, 


their wives to her houſe, that they might hear her“ 
diſcourſes and lectures, though ſhe kept ſeveral cour- (156) Harpoct 
tezans at home. Tos yuvairzs dregagopevas of OV” tion, Voce 4. 
ynleis ny ov £is aUTHV, Ae & KOT Mis TE9SO0AY ) craia · 
teyadias £d's gens, dANG maIdionas £Ta1eko ds 
Tpe@uoav. Faminaſque ad audiendam eam duxerunt 
familiares: licet officinam traftaret parum decoram 
& honeflam, que puellas ad guæſtum corpore facien- 
dum aleret (156). She underſtood Politics very (56) plat, vi 
well, and it was ſaid that Pericles kept company jupra, C. 
with her, becauſe ſhe had a great knowledge of the 
maxims lv omar but their great acquain- 
tance proceeded from ſome other caules. Love had 
a ſhare in it: Pericles loved not his wife, and parted 
with her with all his heart to give her to another, 
and then he married Aſpaſia, and loved her paſſionate- : 
ly. The Hiſtorian (157) who relates all theſe things, (157) il 
alledges as a very ſingular proof of his love, a thing 
which would be looked upon now as moſt ridiculous. Pe- 
ricles, ſays he, never went to, or came from the ſenate 
without kiſſing Aſpaſia. Au7%s de Thy AgTadiav 
AaCav, ls ep diantgorTuws' A tag £2100 ws g 
ot, Kei sli dm dyorns, nomdte1o nad H- 
egy authv wild Ts xaſagiativ. Aſpaſiam r 
| UXi 


duxit, quam mire dilexit, nam Ave exiret, ſrue rediret a 
foro, ſalutabat ſemper eam aſculo (158). Perhaps this au- 
thor underſtood not well what he read upon that ſubject. 
J had rather ſay, as an author intimates in Athenæus, that 
Pericles went to ſee Aſpaſia twice a day, and kiſſed her 
when he went in, and when he came out ; which was 
before he married her. A/ e her Ns © To- 
rei ego vile onoly a AgTadiasy is 
Tis nue tciotv]a wat ira 4m avThs'ag- 
ard ea Fas Y Aron. Antiſtbenes Socraticus 
narrat amatorem illum Aſpafie, bis quotidie ſalutaturum 
ad eam introire, exireque inde folitum (159). It has 
been reported, that he turned out his wife, and lodged 


(7 58) Ibid. D. 


Athen. 
5 page 
589, E. : 

into leudneſs, and ſpent a great part of his eſtate upon 

her (160). TIzemaia Is Toy OU pnoiv 
Herden 6 Tov]inds & T wept ndovis, ws 

dr Age tx Ths oline T YuValke, Kat THY 
leb nes Biov aegtinel]o, ue Te pile Ac 
glas Ths it, Meydpar eraiggs, nai T moav e. 
Tic sls «is TaUTH talavdaruct. Periclem Olympium 
Heraclides Ponticus ſcribit, librde voluptate, exact domo 
uxore voluptati ſe tradidiſſe, cum Ajpaſia ſcorto Megarico 
(161) habitaſſe, & magnam rei familiaris partem in eam 
dilapidaſſe. Aſpaſia, after the death of Pericles, became 
acquainted with a man of mean extraction, whom ſhe 
raiſed to the principal dignities of the Republic (162). 
Which ſhews that nothing was impoſlible to her wit and 
eloquence. She muſt needs have well underſtood the art 
of ſpeaking, ſince ſeveral Athenians learned Rheto- 
ric of her. She acquired ſo great a reputation, that 
young Cyrus gave the name of Aſpaſia to a miitreſs 
whom he loved and eſteemed above all things (163). 
Our Aſpaſia was the cauſe of the war, which the Re- 
public of Athens declared againſt the Samians. They 
were at war with the Mileſians for the city of Priene, 
which the two parties laid claim to. The Samians got 


(160) Ibid. Lib. 
xk, page 533* 


(161) She was 
born at Miletus 
according to Plu- 
tarch. Perhaps 
Heraclides gives 
her the ſirname 
of Megarian, be- 
cauſe ſhe kept 

a bawdy-houſe at 
Megara before 
ſhe came to A- 
thens. 


(162) Plut. ubi 
ſupra. See alſo 
Harpocration, 


voce Acrαν‘ , 
and the Notes of 


Valefius, deſired Pericles to make the Athenians declare war 


| againſt the Samians (164). It is faid alſo that ſhe was 
(163) See the re- 
mark [C] of 
the article CY - 
RUS, 


ning of that of Peloponneſus, and that the motive 


young Athenians having drunk too much, went to 
Megara, and carried away a famous whore. The 
Megarians carried away, by way of reprizals, two 
whores belonging to Aſpaſia. This was the ſubject of 
her anger, which moved her, as it is ſaid, to make 
uſe of all her credit to have the Megarians attacked, 
to which Pericles was well enough diſpoſed. Me- 

yaptis Se... .. Ts diTias tis ATTACTIAN x 


(164) Plut. ibid. 
pag. 165, 166. 


- ow 


x41 dude Y 3x Tov Aﬀaplier SIX 
de, Thogyny Ss Etpaidav, 10% s Meydegd's Ve 
1 xaAim]uot pilugoonir]ator 14% of Meyagtis 
6Suvars mepus ty youve, av]Eficacnar Aomaoig 
moeve, uo. Megarenſes verd. . . cauſam omnem in 
Aſpafiam detorquent & Periclem, allegantque celebratos & 
wvulgatos hoſee verſus Ariſtophenis ex Acharnibus, 


Juvenes profecti Megaram ebrii auferunt 
Simztham ex ſcortatione nobilem : 
Megarenſis hinc populus dolore percitus, 


(165) Ibid, pag, Furatur Aſpaſiz duo ſcorta haud impiger (165). 


168, E. 
| Plutarch had done well to ſet down the two following 
verſes; for they contain the concluſion which the 
Poet draws from that narrative, viz. that three 


(156) Note, that whores were the cauſe of a general war in Greece(166). 


lutarch does 
not adopt this 
fact. See the 


KA dey Ts moaAtpur taeppatyn 
remark [H]. | 


"EAANGE . © reid AdIKASELOV, 


Hinc initium belli prorupit 
Univerſis Græcis, ob tres meretriculas. 


Athenzus, who alledges the fix verſes of Ariſtopha- 
nes, ſays juſt before, that the ſchool of Aſpaſia filled 
the whole country with courtezans (167). Kai 
Ac maαj,j u NN 1 Ewxpalinn eeropwe]o n 
KLAGV YUVAIKGaV, Kal ETA SUE) amT9 TAY TAUTNG 
£7411 av EAN, @s x d Xafies Aetropavns 
THCgTNLANWE] as Aeyav TW TIeAGTOINNG LANG ab- 


( ! 67 Athen. 
ib, ei, pag. 


570. 


PERICLES, 


as my word. See TRE [0]. I will make alſo a ſmall collection 


with Aſpaſia, a Magarian whore, and plunged himſelf 


the victory. Aſpaſia, out of love for her countrymen, 


the cauſe of the Megarian war, which was the begin- 


which induced her to it was a very ſhameful one. Some 


Terrace Tpemuo!, Yewueror Tois eerConTolS 


\ . 
quam. cum ite 


et (172). Tanaquillus Faber, in the lives of the 


579 
of ſome 
miſtakes, 


Aepuov, rt Tees dd To Agπ, As pe Ja, 
val Tas dpracvticas dw abrijs geęgralva⸗ 
vTo Meyaptor, dveppinioe 70 nald Meyaphor Nů- 
cee To Jewvev (168). Dalechampius renders 
thoſe Greek words thus: Aſpaſia Socratica formoſas 
mulieres, & eas quidem multas, Athenis præbuit. Jam 
inde ſcortis abundavit Græcia, ut indicat facetus Ari. 
ſtophanes, Peloponneſiaci belli cauſam explicans, nem- 
pe ob amorem Aſpaſiæ, & raptas à Megarenſibus ejus 
ancillas, Periclem decretum luctuoſum illud de bello 
Megarenſibus indicendo, velut ignem flabello, exci- 
taſſe, accendiſſe. - The Aſpafia of Socrates ſupplied 
Athens with many beautiful women. And from thence all 
Greece farmed with whores, as the witty Ariſtophanes 
Jays, explaining the cauſe of the Peloponnefian war, viz, 
that Pericles, becauſe of his owe for Aſpafia, and becauſe 
her whores were carried away by the Megarians, de- 
clared war againſt the Megarians, and fo kindled, and 
blowed a fire as with a pair of bellows. I muſt not for- 
get that Aſpaſia was accuſed of two crimes by the 
comedian Hermippus. They were not the ſlanders of the 
ſtage, or of comedy. He made himſelf a party againſt 
her in due form, and accuſed her before the judges of 
impiety, and of drawing women into her houſe to ſa- 
tisfy the luſt of Pericles. Accracia Jixnv Epevyer 
dg ⁰,t,ͤͤ Epuirrs Ts topydorus DMuro]o, 
Kai Feaoua)nyoger 10» ws llcemacl yulalkas Neu- 
Vepas eis T0 avro gui]waas vrodiyor]o. Afpaſia 
wiolate religionis eft rea facta, accuſatore comædiarum 
ſeriptore Hermippo : objecit præterea eam liberas fœmi- 
nas, quibus illudebat Pericles, recipere (169). I do not 
know very well whether he pretended that ſhe had 
carried on the trade after he had married her: inſuch a 
caſe, the ſecond crime had been as extraordinary as the 
firſt ; for it is almoſt as rare a thing, that a woman ſhould 
be her huſband's bawd, as it is a rare thing that ſhe 
ſhould have no religion. During the trial of Aſpaſia, 
Pericles uſed ſo many intreaties with the judges, and 
ſhed ſo many tears, that he obtained her abſolution. 
He expected not the ſame favour for Anaxagoras, who 
had been accuſed of irreligion at the ſame time, un- 
der pretence that he explained meteors by philoſophi- | 
al reaſons (170), he ſent him out of Athens to fave (150) SOU 
him. *AgTaciav puev uw tEnJnoa]o monaa mkv Awnrs/bug type 
Tas TiV u,, ws AroYivns pnoiv, does bre Viv. el, 
e is Saxpua, tral den Hels Tov Sixacor AUA ee 72 
Sab 7, goenbels, SSC Kal p E v e, 2 AGrug 
e Ths bNο. Ac Afpaſiam quidem eripuit Pericles res u we- 
precibus, pro qua vim lacrymarum in cauſa dicenda (ut Tapdivv Sl Se- 
fſeribit Mſehines ) profudit, obſecravitque judices: Ana- 9K0vT% Ae 
xagoram trepidans ablegavit, atque ex urbe deduxit (171). 78 rays | 
Athenæus mentions another author who relates the *a,azay6y THv 
ſame fat, and who obſerves, that when Pericles was d ν,] ü- Ro- 
in danger of loſing his life, he ſhed not ſo many tears on * 
as he did upon the account of Aſpaſia. Kai p- mina ut deter 
ons wols auvThs Verenv ds S6, ASY ov UTE? rentur eorum 
auThHs, @AZiove i ννẽ,juhCè e 1 bre UTE Ts Bls e qui eſſe deos ne- 
10% sies <xivduveucy, Et cum impietatis accuſata garent, aut qui 
fuilſet, orationem pro illa habuiſſe, effuſs lacrymantem, fermones de re- 
7 ac fortunarum periculum adii/- 


(168) Ibid; pag; 
569, 5705 


(169) Plutarch. 
fag. 169, D. 


bus æthereis ſe- 
rerent, ea ſuſpi- 
cione perſtrin- 
Greek Poets, pag. 81, wraps up this accuſation of gens Anaxagoras 
Aſpaſia in words which every one does not under- ufa Periclem. 
ſtand. Aſpafia, ſays he, deſerwves that honour, ſince _ 

ſhe was the miſtreſs of a man who was maſter of (171) Ibid. E 
Attica, and of the iſlands of the Aigean ſea ; fince ſhe g 83 8 hh 
was the Funo of the Olympian Pericles ; fince ſhe made (152) Athenzws : 
verſes and harangues ; and laſtly, fince ſhe knew as much lib. xiii, pag. 
Rhetoric as Prodicus and Gorgias the great Cymbaliſt of 539, ex Antiſt- 
Greece. But ſhe knew ſomething elſe, which I would hene Soeratico. 
newer tell you, wwere it not that I am reſolved to ſpeak of 


 HERMIPPUs, @ comic Poet, who lived at the ſame 


time. Hermifpus . . . . made ſome verſes againſt Peri- 
cles, and even accuſed Aſpaſia of driving a certain trade 
*which Pericles hated not. That trade is a thing which 
1 do not know how to expreſs. However, let us ſee whe- 
ther ſo naſty a ſubject may not be explained with honeſt 
ewords. She did, Sir, for Pericles what Livia did for 
Auguſtus, when he was diſguſted, and the nights ſeemed to 
him to be too long, &c. What Tanaquillus Faber ſays 
of Livia, is to be found in Suetonius, Chap. Lxx1 of 
the Life of Auguſtus. * Circa libidines hæſit, poſtea 
* quoque, ut ferunt, ad vitiandas virgines promptior, 
« quz ſibi undique ETI AB VXORE conquireren- 
| * thr, 
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(173) Plut. in 
Pericle. 


PE R 1 


miſtakes, which concern that woman [P}. I ſhall not forget the faults of Mr Mo- 


E 8 
q 2 


reri QI, nor thoſe of his continuator, nor thoſe of another French writer concerning 


© tur, - - He was very much given to women, and, 
© as it is reported, maids were procured for him even 
« by his own wife.” I ſhall ſet down Plutarch's words, 
that one may ſee the whole extent of the crime which 
Aſpaſia was accuſed of: it will appear that ſhe de- 
bauched not ſlaves and outlandiſh women, but the no- 
ble ladies of Athens. About this time Aſpaſia was 
charged with impiety or irreligion, upon the complaint of 


' Hermippus, a writer of comedies, who alſo laid further 


zo her charge, that ſbe was bawd to Pericles, and enter- 
tained citizens wives and daughters for his uſe; and 
Diopithes propoſed a decree, that information ſhould be 
given in againſt ſuch perſons as deny a Deity, and thoſe 
ewho teach certain new doctrines concerning meteors, and 
other appearances in the y; by theſe laſt words aiming 
in ſhew at Anaxagoras, but really flriking at Peri- 
cles (173). See above remark C J. 11 

[P] Some miſtakes which concern Aſpaſia.] Quintilian 
has committed a miſtake in the account he gives of 
the queſtions which were put to Xenophon's wife. She 
was aſked: F the gold of your up "ag were better than 
yours; which had you rather hawye, yours or hers? 


 Her's, anſwered ſhe. JF her chaths and ornaments were 


(174) Cic. de 
Invent. /:6, i, 


fol. m. 30, A. 


(175) Quintil. 


lib, v, cap. xi, 


pag. m. 243. 


(176) Voſſ. Inſt. 
Orat. lib. iii, 
cap. v, pag. m. 
406. 


(177) Quintiliani 
lapſus in duabus 
Aſpaſiis. Ibid. 
in Indice rerum 


& werborum, 


eum ſecutus eſt 
Bruſonius in A- 
pophthegm. Co- 
lomeſ. Not. ad 
Quintil. pag. m. 
224, Opuſculor, 


(179) Here are 


all the titles of 


that author: 

L. Pomitius 
Bruſonius, Con- 
rorſinus, Luca- 
nus. He made 
a collection of 
apophthegms, 
intituled Septem 
facetiarum libri. 


(180) See Cice- 
ro, ubi ſupra. 


(181) Leopard. 
Emendat, ib. 


ii, cap. ili, 


and covetous, 


finer than your's, had you rather have her's than pour s? 
Yes, anſwered ſhe. But if her huſband were better than 
your s, had you rather haue him than yours? She was 


aſhamed of that queſtion, and anſwered nothing. 


Cicero relates this (174), and plainly fays, thoſe que- 


ſtions were put to Xenophon's wife by Aſpaſia. But 


Quintilian ſays, that they were put to Aſpaſia by 
Xenophon's wife: Ut apud A ſchinem Socraticum male 
reſpondit Appaſia Xenophontis uxor : quod Cicero his verbis 
transfert (175). Voſſius cenſured that miſtake, but he 
was miſtaken in his turn (176) ; for he believed that 


Quintilian had admitted of two Aſpaſias (177). The 


miſtake does not conſiſt in that; but in believing that 
Aſpaſia mentioned by Cicero, was Xenophon's wife. 
Colomeſius cenſures that fault of Quintilian (178), and 
obſerves that Bruſonius follows it (179). I believe 
that over- ſight comes from the tranſcribers, and that 
Quintilian ſaid, Apud A ſchinem Socraticum male reſpon- 
dit Aſpaſiæ Xenophontis uxor. A half learned copier 
may have fancied it ſnould be Aſpaſia inſtead of Aſpa- 
ſiæ, and that it was the name of Xenophon's wife. 


Note, that Aſpaſia having, by her captious queſtions, 
(178) Falſus eſt 


Fabius, quique 


reduced the wife to ſilence, applied herſelf immediately 
to the huſband, aſced him the ſame queſtions, and 
made him bluſh at the third, and reduced him to the 
ſame ſilence; and then ſhe made a very judicious diſ- 
courſe to both of them (180). The learned Leopardus 
knew not that Quintilian, as we have him now, was 
the cauſe of Bruſonius's miſtake ; he was contented to 
cenſure the modern author. © Idem Bruſonius, /ays 
« he (181), eodem capite : Aſpaſia, inquit, Xenophon- 
tis uxor quum eſſet (ut muliebre ingenium eſt) 
« rerum alienarum appetens atque invida, interrogata, 
« fi vicina tua, GW. - Bruſonius, in the ſame chap- 
ter, ſays, that Ajpaſia, the wife of Xenaphon, envious, 
(as it is the nature of women to be ſo) 
* of other peoples goods, being aſked, if your neighbour, 
« &c,* Here is a fault which Leopardus took no 


notice of. Bruſonius ſuppoſes, of his own authority, 


that Aſpaſia, Xenophon's wife, was a covetous and 
envious woman. Where did he find ſuch a thing ? Is 


it lawful to forge things of this nature? To what pur- 


poſe is his parentheſis ? As for the reſt, having ſhewed 
my {mall correction of Quintilian to a learned Huma- 
maniſt, he approved of it, and ſome days after, he 
ſhewed me his edition of Quintilian Variorum, whereby 


it appears that Turnebus had already correfted that 


paſlage. 
Suidas ſays falſly, that Pericles had two ſons by 


| Aſpaſia, viz. Xanthippus and Paralus, for he had them 


by his other wife. , 
Lloyd has robbed our Aſpaſia of a paſſage of Xeno- 
phon, which might have made her very glorious : he 
underſtands it of another Aſpaſia, wife of Cleobulus. 
But it is plain he is miſtaken, for, 1. The name of Xe- 
nophon's interlocutor is not Cleobulus, but Critobulus. 
2. Sacrates, who is the other interlocutor, does not 
ſpeak of Critobulus's wife ; he ſpeaks of the Rhetori- 
cian and learned Aſpaſia; he fays that ſhe will give 
Critobulus better precepts than he (Socrates) can give 
him. Su5how , got iyew Kai AoTaegiar þ 
2 | 


is ſo falſe, that one may very well doubt, 


+ Pericles 


ze Hαε,e pus gol Tabra male siegel. 
Ege tibi exempli cauſa Aſpaſiam conſtituam, que dofius 


hac omnia quam ego tibi monſtrabit (182). 
Theſe words of a commentator upon Minutius Felix 


are not very exact: De Pythagora referunt Diogenes 
* Laertius lib. 8. & Lucianus in Gallo eum dixiſſe 


* ſe primum fuiſſe Æthalidem Mercurii filium, inde 


* Euphorbum Panthi filium, mox Aſpaſiam nobile Pe- 


* riclis ſcortum, deinde Cratem Cynicum (183). - -,- 
and Lucian relate that Py- 
* thagoras ſaid, he had been firſt Atbalides the fon of Pag. 325, Edi, 
Mercury, and then Euphorbus the ſon of Panthus, after- 7a, in dat, 


* Dipgenes Lairtius, 


: \ ons Afpafia, a noble whore of Pericles, and laſth, 
Crates the Cynic.” We have in thoſe words three re- 
moves of Pythagoras one after another : from the 
body of Ethalide 


bus, and then into that of Aſpaſia, and laſtly into 


that of Crates, If the commentator was exact, that 


liſt would be found entire both in Diogenes Laer- 
tius and Lucian; but there is only part of it in 
the one, and part of it in the other. This is no good 
way of quoting authors. This is the firſt miſtake 
of that author. The ſecond conſiſts in giving a wrong 
account of the narrative of Diogenes Laertius, who 
ſays that Pythagoras boaſted to. have been ſucceſlively 
Ethalides, Euphorbus, Hermotimus, Pyrrhus, and 
Pythagoras. 3. He does not give a better account of 
Lucian's narrative ; for had he tranſcribed him well, 
he would have ſaid that the ſoul of Pythagoras was firſt 
in the body of Euphorbus ; and then in that of Pythago- 
ras ; and then in that of Aſpaſia ; and then in that of 
Crates ; afterwards in that of a king, &c. and laſtly 
in that of a cock. IV. He ſhould not have quoted 
upon this ſubject, a man who does nothing but 
banter, and who takes an age poſterior to Pytha- 
goras. He ſhould have quoted thoſe authors only, 
who relate what Pythagoras himſelf faid, ſpeaking 
- the ſhare he had in the tranſmigrations of the 
oul. e | | 

Moreri has not committed very many miſtakes. I 
find fault with him only for having ſaid, that Aſpaſia 
was very learned in Philoſophy and E loquence, but eſpe- 


cially in Poetry. I do not blame Moreri for ſaying that 
ſhe underſtood Philoſophy, and the art of ſpeaking. 
1 only ſay, that he was in the wrong to affirm, that 


Poetry was the ſcience that ſhe excelled moſt in. This 
whether 
ſhe ever made any verſes. I think Athenzus is the 
only author who might be alledged for her under- 
ſtanding Poetry, but his teſtimony is very weak ; for 
he only ſays, that there were ſome verſes aſcribed to 
Aſpaſia (184), which had been publiſhed by Herodi- 
cus. To ſpeak exactly of what ſhe excelled in, we 
muſt ſay that it was Rhetoric. Pericles was not a- 
ſhamed to recite the harangues which ſhe compoſed 
(185). She underſtood Politics better than Philoſo- 


. phy, and ſeeing Pericles conſulted her about the art of 
governing, it 


ould not ſeem ſtrange, that ſome other 
great Politicians hould very much eſteem the counſels 
of that woman. I ſaid before, that the great Socrates 
learned that ſcience of her. | 

[2 ] The faults of Mr Moreri.] I. I doubt whe- 
ther the maſters, who taught Pericles Philoſophy, 
were jealous of the univerſal knowledge he acquired of it. 
The three authors quoted by Moreri (186) ſay no 
ſuch thing. I do not find that circumſtance in any 
ancient author: yet I dare not ſay that Moreri in- 
vented it, or that the modern author, from whom he 
might have it, was the inventer thereof; I only ſay, 
that his way of quoting authors, in a general indeter- 
minate manner, hinders me from pointing out ſeveral 
falſities, and makes me ſpeak doubtfully. II. Seeing 
Plutarch ſays only that Pericles got a victory over the 
Sicyonians at Nemea (187), why does Moreri affirm, 
that this battle was fought near the... river Nemea? 
III. If it be a river, it is not conſiderable enough to 
be called a great river. The following miſtakes are 
to be found in the Supplement. IV. Pericles did not 
fortify the Iſthmus of Corinth with à good wall. Two 
things extremely different one from another have been 
bone PA together, He cauſed to be built at Athens 
what went by the name of the Jong wall (188). It 
was rather the buſineſs of the Peloponneſians to fortify 
the Iſthmus of Corinth, than that of the Athemians. 
V. Plutarch 
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PERICLES 


Pericles [R]. Which will give me occaſion to obſerve the unjuſt acts and diſorders 


V. Plutarch and Herodotus are not well quoted ; the 
latter ſays nothing of the apophthegms or actions of 
Pericles; and the other mentions only part of the 
things related in the Supplement. The fine ſaying 
Amicus uſque ad aras, - - - to be-friend one as far as 
religion gives leave, being not in the life of Pericles, 
the book of Plutarch wherein it is mentioned, ſhould 
have been quoted (189). VI. The article of Peri- 
cles's ſon is very bad: any reader would think that 
he commanded in chief the Athenian fleet, which 
defeated that of Lacedæmon near the iſlands called 
Arginuſæ for we are told, that he did wonders in that 
expedition, and burnt the fleet of the enemies. 'This 


author ſhould have expreſſed himſelf ſo, if he had 


meant a man who had the whole command. He 
ſaid juſt before, that the Athenians choſe him to ſuc- 


ceed Alcibiades : Which will deceive more and more 


thoſe who are not ignorant that Alcibiades had been 
captain-general of the Athenians (190). 'The truth 


is, that ten generals were choſen in the room of Al- 


cibiades, and that Pericles's ſon was one of the ten 
(191). Xenophon fays ſo poſitively, and does not 
ſay that the Lacedzmonian fleet was burnt ; he only 
ſays, that it was beaten, and went off, having loſt 
ſeventy ſhips (192). Note, That the commander on 
the day of the battle, was not Pericles, but Thraſybu- 
lus (193). If it be objected that the colleagues of 


Pericles are mentioned in the Supplement, for it ſays 


that he avas condemned with the other ſeven captains of 


the army, to boſe his head; J anſwer that my cenſure 
is well grounded notwithſtanding. An author, who 


contradicts himſelf by uſing ſome expreſſions which 


deſtroy one another, gives an ill account of a fact, 
and confounds and deceives his reader. Here 1s ano- 


ther deceit ; for a reader being undeceived by this 
| laſt phraſe, as to Pericles his commanding in chief, 


will be apt to believe that there was but eight com- 
manders on board that fleet. He will be therefore 


| miſtaken, for there were ten: it is true, there was 


but eight of them condemned to loſe their lives. The 


author of the Supplement ought to have expreſſed him- 


ſelf thus, he wes condemned with ſeven others, Xeno- 
phon obſerves that fix only were put to death, and 
that the other two were abſent (194). He or Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſhould have been quoted in the Supple- 
ment, and not Plutarch, who mentioned only the fon 
of Pericles by the by (195), and without telling the 
circumſtances of the cauſes of his death. They were 
{o unjuſt, that a more enormous thing was perhaps 


never ſeen under the moſt deſpotic monarchy. The 


Athenians put to death fix generals, who had lately 
obtained the moſt glorious victory, that Grecians ever 
obtained over Grecians, and who had ſignalized them- 
ſelves on many other occaſions; they were put to 
death, I ſay, becauſe they had not buried thoſe who 
died in the battle; no regard was had to the reaſon 
that juſtified them. What they alledged in their de- 
fence was not at all minded, vi, that thoſe whom 
they had intruſted with-that care, met with a ftorm, 
which hindered them from executing that commiſſion 
(196). Socrates, one of their judges, oppoſed vigo- 
rouſly that injuſtice ; but his reaſons were not mind- 
ed (197). Theſe brave men ſuffered death after ſuch 
a manner as rendered that iniquity moſt execrable. 
Diomedon ſpoke for all, and inſtead of imprecations 
and complaints, inſtead of ſetting forth their ſervices 
paid with ungratefulneſs, he was contented to wiſh, 
that their death might prove happy to their country, 
and to deſire the aſſembly to perform the vows which 
they had made in order to obtain the victory. Ta 
eU Tp} n Kuo FwTa cvVriy Hat TH TOME 
rds d e Tis vlan es Er ? 1 TUYN 
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Tal, Kat THY Ati TO GwTNEL KAl A,, Kal 
Tas s Ogals amid ore. TNT? ar VEamer, 
rug TASpirs KaTevavpayinoane!. Puod in capita 
nſtra jam decretum eſt, id fauſtum ac felix civitati huic 
evemat, At vota pro victorid Diis nuncupata, quia 
fortuna reddere nos probibuit, vos accurare pium & ho- 
neflum eft. Jovi igitur ſervatori & Apollini & vene- 
randis Deabus illa perſolvitote. Horum enim numine 
?nvocato hoſtes profligavimus (1 98). The Hiſtorian who 
relates this, adds a reflexion upon the fury which 
moved the people to ſuch an injuſtice, the people, I 
lay, incenſed by their Orators. Od d © Jigs 

VOL. IV. | 


| pr 


maker, we ſhould be convinced, that the Athenians 


See the remark [S]. 


which was printed at Paris in two volumes in 12mo i 
the year 1669, and is intituled, I general hiftory 


which 
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ding. Tam perdite tunc populus inſanivit, ut ab 
Oratoribus præter jus & fas exacerbatus, iram ſuam in 
viros, non modo nulla pcena, ſed magnis inſuper lau- 
dibus & coronis dignos, exonerarit (199). - - - The 
people were fo exceſſively enraged, being incenſed by their 
Orators, contrary to all juſtice and equity, that they went- 
ed their fury upon men, ho not only deſerved no punijh- 
ment, but even merited the greateſt commendations and 
marks of honour. But why ſhould this ſort of men 
go by ſuch a name? An Orator 1s defined, an hone/? 
man who underſtands the art of ſpeaking, vir bonus di- | 
cendi peritus (200). The name of Orator, or Preacher, (2c-) See Quin- 
ought not therefore to be given to a turbulent, facti- til. /ib. xii, cap, 
ous, and wicked man, who uſes his eloquence and the “ Fg. . 552. 
ſtrength of his lungs, to move the people to violence. | 

J have ſaid elſewhere (201), That Thomas Hobbes (201) Above, in 
undertook the tranſlation of Thucydides, to put the the text of the 
Engliſh out of conceit with the republican ſpirit. It 8 NT ks 
was well enough thought of; but it had been better i» 
ſtill, if. he had written a book concerning the internal 

ſtate of Athens. The hiſtory we have of that people 

is only fit to impoſe upon us; we are charmed with 

the fair fide of it; we are dazzled with the battles of 

Marathon and Salamis; with their land and fea-forces, _ 

their conqueſts, the wealth of the inhabitants, the 

pomp of their public ſhews, and the magnificence of 

their public buildings. All thoſe things induce us to 

think, that to live under another form of government, 

is to be a ſlave. But if we had a Hiſtory which ſhould 

but touch upon thoſe things, and ſet forth at large the 

tumults of their aſſemblies, the factions which divided 

that city, the ſeditions wherewith it was agitated, the 


(199) Ibis. 


moſt illuſtrious ſubjects perſecuted, baniſhed (202), pu- (202) Hos libros 


tum ſeripſiſſe di- 
citur (Thucidydes) 
quum a Rep. 
remotus, atque 
id quod optimo 
cuique Athenis 
accidere ſolitum 
eſt, in exilium 
pulſus efſer. - - 


niſhed with death at the will of a violent harangue- 


who boaſted ſo much of their liberty, were in truth 
but ſlaves to a few ſactious perſons, whom they cal- 
led Demagogues, and who made them turn ſometimes 
one way, ſometimes another, according as their paſſions 
changed: as the ſea drives the waves ſometimes one 
way, ſometimes another, according as it is toſſed with Thucydides is 

the winds (203). If you inquire into the hiſtory of ſid 70 bare 

Macedonia, which was a monarchy, it will not afford 77" !ſe 
you ſo many examples of tyranny, as the hiſtory of „ bes be 


: p l f Was removed 
the Athenians will. But this is too long a digreſſion. fn Nb as. 


| ment and baniſh- _ 
LX] The faults of another French writer concerning ed, which cm- 
Pericles.) He did not put his name to his book, %) f pened 

' to the moſi iluf- 
n 7rious perſons, 

of” Cicero, de Ora- 
Greece. / He ſays, That Phidias was accuſed of having tore, 1ib. ii, fel. 


in his hands a great deal of ſacred money, which wvas 73, D 


given him by Pericles (204). . . . . That the Athe- 
nians charged Pericles with that ſacrilege, and accuſed 
Anaxagoras the Philoſopher, his preceptor, of being an ac- 
complice of it, and of hawing given him ſuch inſtrudtions 
(205). This author has not well underſtood the Hi- 
ſtorian whom he tranſcribes ; for we read in Diodorus 
Siculus, that Phidias was accuſed of having converted 
to his own uſe a great ſum of money, not without the 
knowledge of Pericles, who ordered him to make the 
ſtatue of Minerva. Whereupon the enemies of Pericles 
moved the people to In Phidias, and to bring (205) Ibid. pag. 
an action of ſacrilege againſt Pericles. They alſo ac- 391. 

cuſed Anaxagoras of impious doctrines, and involved 

Pericles in the ſame accuſation (206). It muſt be con- (206) Diod. Si- 
feſſed that an Hiſtorian, who repreſents that fact as the cul. 4. x, cap, 
modern author has repreſented it, does falſiſy, and ***** | 
conſiderably diſguiſe it. Some pages after he fays, 

That Pericles having made the funeral oration which 

is in the ſecond book of Thucydides . . . . was ſo much 

careſſed and courted by the Athenian ladies, that as he 

came down from the pulpit, they embraced him, kiſſed his 

hands, and crowned his head with flowers, as if he had 

returned vidorious from the Olympic games (207). This (20%) General 
author confounds the times : the harangue of Pericles, no of Greece, 
mentioned by Thucydides, was pronounced in com- ubi ſupra, pag. 
mendation of thoſe who had been killed in the begin- 49 · * 
ning of the Peloponneſian war. But the Orator was 

not careſſed by the ladies at that time. If our mo- 

dern author had carefully examined Plutarch whom he 

* 1 might have known that Pericles received 


thoſe 


(203) Compare 
this with cita- 
tion (75) of the 

article E D- 
WARD IV. 


(204) A Genera! 
Hiftory of | 
Greece, Tom, 11, 


Pag. 390. 
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(e) Above, cita- 
tion (164). 


(J) See Plu- 
tarch in the Life 
of Pericles, pag. 
166, & ſeg. 


(208) See the re- 
mark [N], ci- 
tation (144). 


(209) The war 
ef Samos hap- 
pened in the 
LXXXIVth O- 
lympiad, and 
that of Pelo- 
ponneſus in the 
LXXXVIIth. 


(210) General 
Hiſtory of 
Greece, Tom. 11, 


Pag. 413. 


(211) Ibid. pag. 
415. 


p ERIC LE S. 


which often prevailed under the republican ſtate of Athens [S]. 


Of all the actions of Pericles, his expedition to Samos, the motives whereof I have 
mentioned in one of my remarks (e), was miſrepreſented with the greateſt malignity (f). 
You will find it in Plutarch, but he has omitted an odious circumſtance, which he 
might have found in Alexis the Samian, in the ſecond book of the confines of Samos. 
That author obſerved that the whores who followed Pericles in that expedition, got ſo 
much money, that they built the temple of Venus, ſirnamed of the reeds, or of the 
Which was a reflexion upon that General, as if he had not 


marſhes in Samos [T]. 
well obſerved Military diſcipline. 


thoſe careſſes after the funeral oration he made for thoſe 
who had loſt their lives in the Samian war (208). 
There was a ſpace of ten years between thoſe two 
harangues (209). Here is another miſtake of that 
author. Having related what happened in the two 
firſt campaigns of the Peloponneſian war, he ſays, that 
Pericles being diſpleaſed with the reproaches of the 
people, harangued the council of Athens, and repre- 
ſented ſeveral things, which made no great impreſſion 
upon them (210), ſince that great man was fined (211). 


But, (the Hiſtorian goes on) (212), he was elected again 


general of the Athenian army, an honour he enjoyed not 


long, for he died two years and à half after. He muſt 


then have lived till the fifth year of the Peloponneſian 
war; but Thucydides who knew it very well (213), 
ſays he died two years and a half after the beginning 
of that war. If that general Hiſtory of Greece was 
thus carefully examined, I believe we ſhould find it 
abounding in ſuch miſtakes. 


praiſe it; but he ſtrengthens it with examples, and 
with. an apoſtrophe of Demoſthenes to Minerva, O 


multitudinis imperio regitur : ſed eg xo & icy, 
£15 Bats : qui frequentia civium non-DEPLU L- 
SloNE lætatur (217). - - - Your native country i; 
not like Athens, governed by the multitude : but it has Conte. Philor 
one prince, one king, who rejoices in the great number lib i, pag. 5 
of his ſubjefts and not in tbeir BANISHMENTe 16. See the 
There is ſcarce any thing more ſatirical againſt the 72 of Renaty 
Athenians, than the verſes of Julius Cæſar Scaliger, 3 = 
wherewith a learned Profeſſor of Hiſtory, in the uni- Boithus, a 
verſity of an imperial city, was extraordinary well 
pleaſed. I obſerve this, that one may ſee that a Pro- 
feſſor who received his ſalary from a republic, did not 
think himſelf obliged to ave any regard for the 
government of Athens. He is not contented to ſet 
down the inveCtive of Scaliger, the Father, and to 


(217) Bott, de 


A aA aA a & a 


goddeſs, ſaid that Orator, being ready to $0 into ba- 


| | 3 | niſhment, how come you to be ſo fond of three very 
(212) Ibid. pag. [S] The unjuſt acts and diſorders which often prevailed troubleſome beaſts, the owl, the dragon, and the 
416. among the Athenians.) See in the remark [2 ] what people? © Cum nulla cœna tam parca fit, in qua non 
| I have ſaid upon this ſubje& by way of digreſſion. I * hilaritatis poculum circumeat ; propinabo ejus loco 5 
(ang Ng would add nothing to it, were it not that I know ! lepidiflimos hoſce verſus F#/ii Scaligeri de inſaniente (1) * 
„ bg. ſome perſons have been diſpleaſed with that digreſſion, Athenienſium vulgo: | | Page 3 


alſo pag 
and even affirmed that I am the only man who ever 


made a remark of that nature. I will ſhew them that 
they have not read much, and that the authorities 
which might be alledged againſt them, will not be 


Nulla eſt, puto Reſpublica natiovè vera, 
Commentitia, fictavè cogitatione, 
Aut ſtultitia aut nequitia Attica priores. 


(2) Pa 
Letters 
2111, 7 


Pag. 40 


more favourable to them than reaſon : Reaſon, I ſay; 


for can any one have a good opinion of a government, 
wherein the oppoſite factions of declaimers were a ne- 


ceſſary evil. 0 pv ty MA. elite TolGav 
ebe S οανς,,ẽ] ; tAys ονννj eg THY ANR. 
Vaio! Ti>wv UT9 Tis To! pntTogal SiyogoTaTias Kal 
ragg u. 4 yp Ei dTavTUG f15 TOY dvTY 


27 c00, anne Yiveo Fai TA, Ts BAdT]oTO» dv- 


| Soarnv & Th Oianops Ter ToAITvojuelorv. Sane. 


Melanthius, five ſerio id, ſive joco, Athenienſium ci- 


vitatem conſervatam fuiſſe dixit oratorum diſſidiis atque 


turbis. 


Ita enim non in unum univerſos parietem in- 
clinaſſe, ſed eorum qui rempublicam tractabant in diſ- 


ſidio quippiam fuiſſe quod repelleret a damnoſa parte 


(214) Plut. de 
audiendis Poetis, 


Tag. 20, . 


urbem (214). - - - Melanthius ſaid, whether in jeſt or 


earneſt, I cannot tell, that Athens avas preſerved by the 
parties and factions of the declaimers. For they were 
not all inclined the ſame auay, but the diviſions among ft 


thoſe in the adminiſtration ſaved the city from deflruftion. 


I defire you to compare two paſſages of Ariſtotle to- 
gether, that wherein he deſcribes the diſorders of De- 
mocracies, and another wherein he obſerves how the 
city of Athens came to a democratical government, 
You will find by conferring thoſe two paſſages one 
with another, that he muſt needs have looked upon 


the government, which was eſtabliſhed at Athens, 


215) Ariſt. Po- 
litic. 4b, ii, cap. 
an, pag. m. 
252, 


(216) Ibid, 116. 
1, cap. iu, 


pag. 278. 


the flatteries of ſome 


after the victories obtained over the Perſians, as a per- 
tect tyranny. He ſays, that after Solon intruſted 
ſome judges, elected by the people, with the ſupreme 
authority, the people were flattered as tyrants uſe to 
be; that Ephialtes and Pericles leſſened the authority 
of the Areopagus; that Pericles rendered magiſtracy 
mercenary, and that the other Demagogues following 
thoſe examples, introduced Democracy at laſt. He 
Yretends that they acted not therein according to So- 
fon's intentions; and that the pride of the inhabitants, 
after the glory they acquired in the war againſt the 
Perſians, and the ill qualities of the Demagogues, pro- 
duced that effect (215). Thus he acknowledges that 
Democracy reigned in Athens, that is, according to 
the deſcription he made of that form of | 26098 wank 
in another place of the ſame book (216), a ſtate where- 
in all things, even the laws themſelves, 4 * 
upon the multitude made a tyrant, and governed by 
declaimers. Boetius brings in 
Philoſophy ſpeaking theſe words, which are not ad- 
vantageous to the Athenians: Si cujus oriundus ſis 
* patriz reminiſceris, non uti Athenienſium quondam, 
ne | | 


O Domina Polias (ita Minervam cognominabant ) 


Pariſ. 


3vo. 


Ita conſiliis flagitiiſque Demagogos 

Tetris nugivoram excruciaſſe cerno plebem: 
Fecem pelagi turbine turbulentiorem. 
Juſtos opibus, patria & exuiſſe vita. 


Nihil ſolemnius hoc poſtremo; & exemplo eſt Dio- 
* medon apud Valerium noſtrum, qui ad non meritum 
* ſupplicium ductus nibil aliud locutus eſt, quam ut wota 
* pro incolumitate exercitus ab ipſo nuncupata folveren- 
* tur, Fertur, cum Demoſthenes jam exulaturus urbe 


* cederet, extenſis verſus arcem manibus exclamaſſe: 


* guid ita gaudes tribus moleſtiſfimis befliis, Noctua, Dra- 
c ; a : | | 
cone & Populo (218), - - - As there is no entertainment, (218) Chriſto | 
: however ſcanty, without a chirping cup; 1 ſhall give phorus Adams 
in the room of it theſe pretty werſes of Fulius Scaliger, Rupertus, Di 
concerning the mad people of Athens: © ſert, in Val. 
| EM. | Max. [1b, i, cap. 

1 , . , 345 
Edie Nike 
1663, What 
he ſays of De- 
moſthenes 18 in 
Plutarch, in the 

Life of Demoſ- 

thenes, Pag · 

8 58, B. 


The ſtrongeſt fancy cannot well conceive, 
| How any flate or nation ſhould ſurpaſs 
Athens in folly, or in wicked deeds. 
Factious leaders us'd fo to ſet on flame, 
Ey horrid counſels and ſſand ring moſt vile; 
The giddy mob, more boiſterous than the ſea ; 
They plunder d, baniſb d and put to death the juſt. 


* Nothing can be more folemn than the laſt werſe: and 
* Diomedon i our Valerius is a proof of the truth of 
it, who being brought to an undeſerved puniſhment 
* made ng complaint, only defired that the vows he had 
* made for the ſafety of the army might be performed. 
* Demoſthenes being ready to go into exile, c. 

The whores . . . got ſo much money that they 
built the temple of Venus. . . . of the marſhes. ] We 
find this particular in Athenzus. 'AatZis od” 6 Ed- 
4, ſays he, „% Sevrigp ipor Eauiarey THY 
Sdup Apes ur, nv of e i Keandyors N 
c, oi os iv EauaTIzais quoiv, & TED idgu- 
e al guvaxonubioala:r Tizeurasi, re be- 
Athgxes THY Teuer, £pyacdugrai inavas dd THS 
dens. Alexis Samius libro ſecundo de Samiorum finibus, 
ſeribit, ædem Veneris in Samo, quam in arundinibus qui- 
dam 2 an in mg. 97 meretrices Periclem ſecutas, FR 
cum obfideret Samum, ædiſicaſſe, ingenti quæſtu ituta (219) Athen. 
forma ditatas (219). pgs r at et of J. e " 
the human mind; here are ſome conſcientious proſti- 9+ 57 
tutes, | 


A. 


Jn 


2 10 


(220) Boileau, 
Sat. IX y ver. 


159. 


(a) LA Croix du 


Maine, Bibl. 
Franc. Pag · 36. 


% Into French 


verie. 


(1) Bibl. Franc, 
pag. 36. See 


alſo Pag. 193. 


2) Paſquier, 
Letters, Boo 
2111, Tom. 25 


pag. 493, Edit. 


Pariſ. 1619, in 


3vo. 


| 


utes, who conſecrate to religion a conſiderable part of 


the money they have got by their infamous debauche- 


ries. They cannot be better compared than with thoſe 

Financiers, who being grown rich with the'blood and 

{eat of the people, build a magnificent chapel, and 

adorn the great altar of a cathedral with their offer- 

ings. 

Si Pon vient a chercher pour quel ſecret myſtere 

Alidor a ſes frais batit un monaſtere. 

Alidor, dit un fourbe, il eſt de mes amis, 

Je Pai conu laquais, avant qu'il füt Commis: 

C'eſt un homme d'honneur, de pieté profonde, 

Et qui veut rendre à Dieu ce qu'il a pris au mon- 
de (220). 


Theſe foft-mouth'd ſatiriſts would thus declaim 
At M - - - r, whoſe charity records his name; 


The knight had known how netiiy worttches fare, 
His parents were, it ſeems, the pariſh care; 

A ſaint profound . . . to make his rech nihg ev'n, 

The wealth he ſtole from man, he gave to Heat n. 


Some Heathens have been more diſcerning men than the 
Samians. Do you think the emperor Alexander would 
haye permitted that the courtezans of Rome ſhould 
ſpend part of their gain in the building of a temple ? 
He would not ſo much as permit that the tribute paid 


383 


by public whores and pimps, ſhould be brought into his (221) Lampria. 
treaſury ; he ordered that it ſhould ſerve for the repair- in Alexandro Se- 
ing of the amphitheatre, &c. Leonum vectigal & me- vero, cap. xxiv, 
retricum, & exoletorum in ſacrum ærarium inferri vetuit, Pag. 1 97 


PERIERS (BonavanTURE Des) born at Bar upon the river Aube in Burgundy, 
was Valet de Chambre to Margaret de Valois, queen of Navarre, and ſiſter of Fran- (9 Du Verdic: 


cis I (a). 


He wrote ſeveral pieces of French Poetry, which were printed after his death 


ſed ſumptibus publicis ad inſtaurationem theatri, circi, 15 TOW vo. 
amphitheatri, & fladii, deputavit (221). 


ſt. Auguſt, 
Scriptor. 


Vau-Privas, 


at Lyons, by John de Tournes, in the year 1544, in 8 vo; tranſlated (b) the Andria of — 1 
Terence (c), and wrote ſeveral tales in proſe, intituled New Recreations (d) [A]. I never 


ſaw his Cymbalum mundi: which is ſaid to be a moſt impious book [B]. 


[4] He wrote ſeveral tales in proſe, intituled, New 
Recreations.] La Croix du Maine fays, that the tavo fr 
authors of that work are James Peletier of Mans, a 
Phyfician, and a Philoſopher, and Nicolas Denifot, fir- 
named the count de Alſenois (1). Stephen Paſquier ſpeaks 
otherwiſe of it in a letter which he writ to Tarbourot, 
Sieur des Accords, the author of a book, intituled, 


Les Bigarrures. I find, ſays he (2), that in this ſe- 


* 


cond edition, you aſcribe the recreations of Bonaven- 
ture du Perier to James Pelletier. Give me leave to 
tell you that I think you are not well informed. I 
* was one of Pelletier's greateſt friends, and he im- 
«* parted his moſt ſecret thoughts to me. I know 
* what books he told me he had compoſed. He ne- 
ver mentioned this to me. He was a true Poet, and 
very jealous of his name, and I can aſſure you he 
would not have concealed it from me, the book 
being ſo valuable for it's ſubject, that it does not 
« deſerve to be diſowned by it's author, no more than 
the Facetiz of Poggius Florentinus. Du Perier is 
* the author of them, and of another book, intituled, 
* Cymbalum Mundi, which is a Lucianiſm, that de- 
were alive.“ What is certain, is, that Des Periers 
is not the author of all the tales which are in his New 
Recreations. He cannot be the author of that which 
is the firſt in the edition mentioned by Voetius. It is 


that of Rouen in 1606, for Raphael du Petit-Val. 


It is ſaid in the firſt tale, that this book comes out 
very ſeaſonably, to afford the ladies ſome diverſion 


during the civil wars, which cauſed ſo many public 


Dip. Theol, 
9; i, pap, 200. 


misfortunes. Des Periers could not ſay that, for he died 
a great while before the firſt civil wars of France. Let 


us ſee what that famous Divine thought of that book. 


* Eum (/ibrum) carptim percurrens, offendi nihil 
aliud eſſe quam co/loguia prada; hoc eſt, narrationes 
& diſſertationes, meris morologiis, vanitatibus, obſcce- 
nitatibus, nominis divini abuſibus refertas, quo qui- 
dem nemini niſi Epicureis (quibus voluptas ſummum 
bonum) placere poteſt. Et tamen librum cum au- 
Ctore in cœlum tollit, quiſquis præfationem prefixit 
. - - {uffecerit ex prima novella quæ inſtar præam- 
buli eft, annotaſſe, quod dicat fe libellum illum op- 
Portune tunc edere, ut in mediis bellis civilibus & 
publicis calamitatibus habeant unde ſe oblectent im- 


natim ſcurrilium quæ ibi occurrunt, contentioſe invi- 
tat. Summam autem & maxime convenientem huic 
vitæ noſtræ doctrinam eſſe. Bene wivere & lætari; 
y_ poſtea interpretatur ridere (3). --- [ran over that 

ook ſlightly, and found it contained nothing but wicked 
dialegues ; that is, narratives and diſſertations ſtuffed 
with buſſoonry, vanity, obſcenity, and the profanation 
FG O D's name, fo that none can be pleaſed with it 
but Epicureans, whoſe thief good is pleaſure. And yet 
the writer of the preface extols the book and the author 
to Heaven . . . let it ſuffice to obere from. the firſt 
* flory, which ſerves by way of introduction, that the 
© book is ſaid to come out ery ſeaſonably at that time, ta 
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ſerves to be burnt, together with the author, if he 


primis matronæ & virgines, quas ad lectionem nomi- 


He came to 
an 


131. 


(d) La Croix du 
Maine, ibid. 


« afford diverſion during the civil wars and public cala- 


* mities to the ladies and young women, who are earneſtly 
© invited to read it, and eſpecially the ſcurrilous things 
© contained in it. That the chief and moſt proper rule of 


* life, is to be merry and rejoice, or laugh. Des Periers 


is not the only author who publiſhed ſuch tales. The 
nine Matinees of the lord de Cholieres are of the ſame 


ſtamp, merry and recreative, and very full of obſcenities. 


1 think the firſt edition is that of the year 1585, Paris, 
for John Richer, in 8vo, with the king's licence. 

[B] His Cymbalum Mundi: it is /aid to be a moſt im- 
lated it into French under the name of Thomas du Clevier, 


who expreſſes himſelf thus (4), ſays that it is a de- 


þious book. He wrote it firft in Latin, and then he tranſ- 


printed at Paris in the year 1537. La Croix du Maine, 
(4) Bibl. Frang, 


teſtable book, and full of impieties. We have already pag. 36, 37. 


ſeen that Stephen Paſquier had the ſame opinion of it. 
I have found à kind of analyſis of the Cymbalum Mundi 
in the French Bibliotheque of du Verdier Vauprivas, 
and becauſe moſt of my readers cannot conveniently 
have recourſe to that Bibliotheque, 1 thought they 


would be glad to find an abſtract of it here. Thomas 
du Clevier tranſlated out of Latin into French, a 


* treatiſe, intituled, Cymbalum Mundi, containing four 
« poetical dialogues very antique, merry, and pleaſant, 


c 


c 


ſeryes a greater cenſure than Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 
* the Dialogues of Lucian, and the books of wanton 
the author introduces Mercury, Bryphanes, and Cur- 
talius, who being in an inn at Athens, at the ſign 
of the White Coal, whether Mercury happened to 
come, being deſcended from Heaven by Jupiter's or- 
der, who ſent him to get a book bound ; thoſe two 
rogues, Whilſt he went to divert himſelf, take this 
book out of a packet he had left upon the bed, ſteal 
it, and put another in the room of it, containing 
all the amorous tricks and follies of Jupiter, as when 
he turned himſelf into a bull to raviſh Europa ; when 
he put on the ſhape of a ſwan to go to Leda; when 
he took the form of Amphytrion, &c. In the ſecond 
dialogue he brings in ſome Philoſophers, looking 
for pieces of the Philoſophers ſtone in-the ſand of the 
theatre, where, as they were formerly diſputing about 
it, Mercury ſhewed it to them, and thoſe fools im- 
portuned him ſo much with their entreaties, that not 
* knowing to whom he ſhould give it entire, he re- 
< duced it to powder, and threw it into the ſand, that 
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printed at Lyons, in 16mo, by Benoit Bonnyn, 
1538. I have found nothing in that book that de- 


ſubjects and fabulous fictions. In the firſt dialogue 


eyery one might have ſomething of it, bidding them 


* look well for it, and that if they could find a little 
piece of it, they would do wonders, tranſmute me- 
« tals, break the bars of doors that are open, cure peo- 
ple that are not ſick, and obtain any thing from the 
gods that was lawful, and would neceſſarily happen, 
* as. rain after fair weather, flowers in the ſpring, duſt 
© and heat in the ſummer, fruits in autumn, cold and 
dirt in winter: whereby the author laughs at the 
* vain labours of Alchymiſts (5). . . . In the third 
FD 


dialogue 


(5) Du Verdier 
Vau-Privas, 
Bibl. Frang. pag. 
1177. | 
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(/) Allard, Bibl. 


of Dauphine, 
Pag. 172. 


(6) Tbid. pag. 
8 


(7) Nerſen. in 
Geneſim, pag, 


669, apud Voet, 


ubi ſupra, pag, 
199. 


an unhappy end, for be killed bimſelf with a ſword, which he thruſt into his belly, being 
grown mad (e). Several authors ſpeak of his deſpair [CJ. Mr Allard ſays, that the 
name of our Bonaventure was Perier, and that he was born in the Ambrunois, and that 


he wrote an apology in verſe for Marot abſent, againſt Sagon in the year 1580 (f). 
certain that he made that apology, but not in that year: for he died before the year 


1544. 


* dialogue he reſumes the diſcourſe of the firſt dia- 
© logue, about the book ſtolen from the author, of all 
© thefts, intituled, Quæ in hoc libro continentur : 
Chronica rerum memorabilum quas Jupiter geſſit an- 
tequam eſſet ipſe. Fatorum præſcriptum: Sive, 
eorum quæ futura ſunt, certæ diſpoſitiones. Cata- 
logus Heroum immortalium, qui cum Jove vitam 
victuri ſunt ſempiternam. - - - The contents of this 
book are; Chronicles of the memorable things which 
Jupiter performed before he exiſted. The Decree of 
Fate, or certain Diſpofitions of thoſe things that are to 


happen. A catalogue of immortal Heroes, who are to 


* live eternally with Fupiter, Wherein the author 
© ridicules firſt the idolatrous Heathens, and their 
* falſe god Jupiter, meaning that he never exiſted ; or 
that if he did ever exiſt, he was a man, and never 
did any wonderful actions, nor ſuch as have been 
«* fabulouſly written of him. By the ſecond head of 
* the title of the book, he laughs at deſtiny, and 
4 


fatal neceſſity, and tacitly at judicial Aſtrology. 


And by the third, he laughs at thoſe who look upon 


themſelves as gods, by reaſon of their grandeur. After- 
wards he brings in Mercury diſcourſing of the ſeveral 


commiſſions which the gods and goddeſſes have in- 


truſted him with ; and the ſame Mercury, by virtue 


of ſome words which he mutters, makes a horſe, cal- 
led Phlegon, ſpeak, and reaſon with his groom. In 


the fourth and laſt dialogue, two dogs . . . diſ- 
* courſe together of ſeveral pleaſant things (6). It 
does not appear that du Verdier Vau-Privas found any 
thing dangerous in that book, but only the ridiculouſ- 
neſs of the Pagan religion, &c. Moſt other readers are 
of opinion, that Bonaventure des Periers wrote againſt 
the true religion, under pretence of ridiculing Paganiſm. 
It was the opinion of Father Merſenne. That man, 
ſays he, brings in the fables of Jupiter and Mercury, 
Ec. and defigns by ſuch means to open the way to re- 
dicule the Catholic faith, and reject the greateſt truths 
that we teach and believe concerning GoD. Per qua: 
(fabulas) fem Catholicam irridere, & ea quæ de Deo 
weriſſima efſe dicimus & credimus, rejicere wvelle vide- 


tur (7). He ſays that Bonaventure des Periers was only 


the tranſlator of the Cymbalum Mundi, and that he was 
a moſt impious knave, impiiſimum nebulonem, and look- 
ed upon as an Atheiſt by a great many people. Voe- 
tins, who had not ſeen that book, does not ſay that 
the author was an Atheiſt, nay, he acquits him of Athe- 


iſm, ſuppoſing the Cymbalum Mundi to be only a fatire 


againſt Purgatory, and many other inventions of Chri- 
ſtians. He adds, that a man may inſinuate Atheiſm, 
or Epicureiſm, in a trifling and fabulous book, and 
make uſe of that artifice to come off, if he is proſecuted 


for it. He adds alſo, that in a ſtage-play, intituled 


Iphigenia, one may laugh at Hecate, who had three 
ſeveral ſhapes, and ridicule the gods who will have 
human victims, and run down the prieſts who adviſe 
to offer ſuch ſacrifices. A man may deſign to ridicule 
the Trinity, and the Paſſion of the Son of Go p, and 
to open a door to Deiſm and Turkiſh Socinianiſm ; but 
he may alſo maintain, if there is any neceſſity for it, 


that they who underſtand it ſo, are calumniators, and 


that he only deſigned to turn the fables of Paganiſm in- 
to ridicule. I ſhall ſet down the words of Voetius, they 
intimate that ſome ſuch thing had happened upon the 
ſtage in a town of Holland. Quibus reponi poteft : nihil 
vetare, quin Lucianum omneſque prophanos & impios poe- 
tas atque antiquos literiones imitando quis ſubdols Atheiſ- 
mum, Epicureiſmum, Gentiliſmum hominum animis inſtil- 
let; quamwvis flylum ludicris ambiguitatibus, & jocis, 
item mimeſibus, proſopopeis, &c. ita moderetur, ut fi 

is hac ad examen rewocet, colore aliquo eludere & elabi 
poſit. Quomodo meminimus a Sceptico-Libertinis & Epi- 
curtis ' nebulonibus alicubi in Belgio omnem pietatem & 
fidem Chriftianam difteriis quibuſque apud homines tra- 
duftam efſe : exempli gratia, Tragædia ſeribitur, & in 


niſm, they ſtrengthened their faith, and gave them 


_ deſerves notwithitanding to be deteſted, ſince inſtead of 


gans, without affording many devout men a pretence 


It is 


1 


theatro exhibetur tit. Iphigenia: in qua Ethnica illa, 
de Hecate triformi, de diis ſanguine humano, idque ex con- 
filio ſacerdotum, placandis perſiringuntun. Si quis pius 
metuat (ut quidem autores ills novit ) cos myſterium 
Trinitatis, & redemptionis noſtræ per ſanguinem Chriſti 
eelle deridendum proponere & fic Epicureiſmo, Dei ſino, aut 
Turco-Sociniſmi diam munire : quomodo hoc evincet 3 cum 
promptum ſemper fit effugiunm; rideri tantum fabulas | 
Gentilium (8). (3) Vcott, uki 
The reflexions of that profeſſor of Divinity are very ſupra, 
judicious : there are two ways of ridiculing ſuperſtition, | 
the one very good, the other very bad. The Fathers 
of the church, who have expoſed the ridiculouſneſs of 
falſe deities, are very much to be praiſed, for they pro- 
poſed thereby to open the eyes of the Pagans, and to 
confirm the Faithful. They knew that by inſpiring 
the Chriſtians with contempt and averſion for Paga- 


{1) Prope 
Il, Eiege 


ſome arms to reſiſt perſecution, But Lucian, who did 

ſo much ridicule the falſe gods of the Heathens, and 
made a moſt lively and agreeable deſcription of the fol- 
lies and impoſtures of the religion of the Grecians, 


doing it out of a good motive, he had no other deſign 
than to fatisfy his ſcoffing fatirical humour, and was 
no lefs indifferent or averſe to truth than to lies. 
Thoſe two models, that of the Fathers of the church, 
and that of Lucian, may ſerve to make one judge 
rightly of ſeveral fatires, which have been made in 
theſe latter times, againſt abuſes in matters of religion. 
Rabelais ought to be looked upon as a copier of Lucian, 
and I think the ſame ought to be ſaid of Bonawenture 
des Periers ; for J find that the Proteſtants (9) are not 
leſs angry with the Cymbalnm Mundi than the Catho- 
lics. Only we muſt obſerve that a great many abuſes 
have crept into Chriſtianity, which are ſo like thoſe of 
the Heathens, that one cannot write againit the Pa- 


(9) La Croix du 
Maine, whom! 
have already 
quoted, and 
Henry Stephens, 
whoſe words vou 
will ſee in the 
next remark, 


A 
Ital, Sz 
Vit, Pd 
to ſay, that the Chriſtian religion is wounded through 
the ſides of the Pagan religion. It is the duty of 
thoſe, who give occaſion for ſuch reproaches, to exa- 
mine ſeriouſly what was their intention, and whether 
they did actually deſign, that their deſcriptions of the 
faults of the Heathens ſhould be looked upon as a 
icture of modern abuſes. Some diſſenting Proteſtants 
in England, are accuſed of having made a lively de- 
ſcription of the corruption of the antient Romith clergy, 
only to draw a picture which might caſt an odium 
upon the preſent ſtate of the Epiſcopalians. We find 
in Milton's life (10), that his Hiſtory of England, as 
far as William the Conqueror, was printed in the year 
1670, but not ſuch as he wrote it, for the licenſer ſtruck 
out ſeveral paſſages, which contained a deſcription of (17) Ibid, 
the ſuperſtition, luxury, and craft of the eccleſiaſtics, 
who lived under the Saxon kings. The reviſors of the (12) The reatet 
manuſcript fancied, that it was areflexion upon the cler- will perhaps be 
gy under the reign of Charles II. The author of that mewn MY 
life adds (11), that Sir Robert Howard having heard, The Cheats of 
that he was accuſed of having whipped, in a certain Scapir, where, 
book, the clergy of England, upon the back of the when che father 
Pagan and Popiſh prieſts, anſwered maliciouſly and i told nn 5 
ſubtilly, at had they to do there (12) ? _ 8 alte 
[C] Several authors ſpeak of his deſpair.) I ſhall h the d. 
only ſet down the words of Henry Stephens (13). © I bad ber 4 
will not forget Bonaventure des Periers, the author that ſhiß 
of a deteſtable book, intituled Cymbalum Mundi, 
* who, notwithſtanding the care that was taken to ob. , Apo 
* ſerve him, (becauſe it was known that he deſigned r j#.,ootws, 
© to make away with himſelf) was found run through cap. * /# 
with his ſword, upon which he threw himſelf, „n. pag. 23% 
having faſtened the pommel againſt the ground, 3 309. 
* ſo that the point run through his ſtomach to his 
© back.” See alſo John Chaſſanæus, chap. 24, of the (x4) Pag. 17% 
firſt book of the memorable Hiſtories of the great and Gene. Edit. 
wonderful Judgments and Puniſhments of God (14.) 3586, 5% 
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(10) Toland, 
the Life of Mi 
ton, Pags 138. 


(13) Henry Se. 
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„ Pp ERIME DE. PEROT 


"PERIMEDE, a famous witch, whom Theocritus equals to Medea and Circe (a), 
and who according to the ſcholiaſt on that Poet was the ſame with Agamede mentioned 
in the Iliad. This Agamede was the eldeſt daughter of Augeas king of Elis (b), and 


(a) Theocr. I- 
dyll. II, ver. 
16. 


0% Homer: Had. wife of Mulius, a brave man, killed by Neſtor (c), who was then very young (4). 


lib. XI, Vers 
739. 


[4] I is thought, Propertius ſpoke of Perimede.] The 
manuſcripts vary much in the paſſage relating to that; 
and therefore ſeveral editions give it in this manner: 


Non hic herba valet, non hic nocturna Citeis 

: ina cocta manus (1). 

11) Propert. Ib, Non per Medeæ gram Kt) 
II, Eleg- IV. 2 5 oy 
POTTY All the charms of Citeis here will fail, 


Herbs by Medea boi d will not avail. 


Muretus, having conſidered that Citeis ſignifies Medea, 
did not believe that ſhe was ſpoken of in the following 


1 make this remark in order to ſhew the time wherein Perimede lived, if ſhe was not 
different from Agamede. It is thought, Propertius ſpoke of Perimede [A]. 


verſe; and therefore he ſays it ought to be rład thus: 
Non Perimedeæ gramina cocta manu, 
And Perimede's herbs wwill not avail, 


and he obſerves that Beroaldus found this reading in 
ſome old manuſcripts (2). Grævius has followed it 
in his edition of Propertius. Brockhuſius has alſo 
followed it, and approved the reaſoning of Muretus. 
I ſhall obſerve by the way, that inftead of co#a, boiled, 
he would put /e#a, gathered, and confirms his conje- 
cure in a very learned manner (3). | | 


PEROT (NicorLas) in Latin Perottus, born at Saſſoferrato in Italy, was one of 


the moſt learned men of the XVth century. He was of a family which had been for- 
merly illuſtrious in his country [A], but it fell into an obſcure condition, as it may be 
gathered from the ſmall eſtate he had, and from his firſt profeſſion, which was to teach 


the Latin rongue (4). 


He acquitted himſelf very well in it, and got a great number of 


ſcholars. He put the rudiments of the Latin tongue into a better order, and a ſhorter 
method, and publiſhed them to the great advantage of his ſcholars. Afterwards he 
went to Rome, where he ſtudied the Greek tongue with great application. To let 
the public know what progreſs he had made in it, he undertook to tranſlate Polybius 
into Latin. That tranſlation was very much eſteemed [BJ. He engaged in anotker 


[4] He awas of a family, which had been formerly 
illuſtrious in that country;:] The inſcription of a monu- 
ment ſet up for him in the year 1624, ſays, that the 

town of Saſſoferrato was delivered from tyranny by 

his anceſtors, and Fo 3 to them for oh ery 

. and happineſs (1). James Philip Tomaſini explains that 

(1/5 2 fact. He _ that whilſt Innocent VI ke; t his 
vii, Pag. 1169. fee at Avignon, the towns of Italy, which did belong 
to St Peter's patrimony, were expoſed to a thouſand 
miſeries. Seditions were frequent there, every place 
had it's tyrant. Innocent VI, to remedy thole diſor- 
ders, gave the government of that province to cardinal 
Giles Albornoti, a man well ſkilled in military affairs, 
and very well qualified for ſuch an employment. He 
made war againſt all thoſe petty tyrants, who oppreſ- 
ſed the country, and was very well ſerved therein by 
ANDREW PEROT, and amongſt other things 
in the conſtruction of the fortreſſes, which are to be 
| ſeen ſtill at Saſſoferrato, whereby that place was ſo well 

| ſecured, that they who had tyrannized over it for a 

long time, loſt the hopes of getting it again. That 

Perot was the father of JUSTINA PEROT), 

a young lady, illuſtrious for her wit, and application 

to learning. Petrarch had a great eſteem for her, and 

anſwered a ſonnet which ſhe addreſſed to him: it is 

to be found in the Petrarcha redivivus of 'Tomaſini 

(3) Pag. 111, (3). See alſo the Me/colanze of Menagius (4). Note, 
112, that Tomaſini calls that lady JT USUINA DE LE- 
VIS PEROTTA, and fays (5), that Andrew de 
Levis Perot, her father, was of the houſe of Levis, 
one of the moſt noble and illuſtrious houſes of France, 
and that this extraction is proved not only by old re 
cords, but alſo by ſome letters, which the lords of 
that houſe wrote from France to Rome, to Torquato 
Perot, chamberlain to Pope Urban VIII. They ac- 
knowledged in thoſe letters, that he was iſſued from 
the ſame ſtock with them: guibus (litters) illum uni us ſe- 
cum ejuſdemque radicis & familie ingenue agnoſcunt (6). 
If this be true, it muſt be confeſſed that our archbi- 
ſhop of Siponto was of a good extraction, for the houſe 
las of Levi is one of the nobleſt in France. I have read 
As in a book (7), printed at Paris in 1657, that it comes 
gn ce. rom Levi, one of the tauelve tribes of Iſrael, out of 
See the 429th Which the Virgin Mary ifſued, whom Meſſieurs de Van- 
page of that tadour (8) call their couſm. | 4 
0 * tranſlation. of Polybius was very much eſteem- 
$) Te ane © He made it by order of Pope Nicolas V. It was 

. ch 

ct the houſe of looked upon as a. better tranſlation, than thoſe of Thu- 
1 88 cydides, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and Appian, 
and ſome envious people fanſied it was the work of 

an ancient author, and that Perot ſtole it. Non def ue- 

VOL. IV. 55 | 


Petrarcha redivi- 
Vo, pag. 111. 


(4) Pag. 279, 
& ſeq. of the 


dit, 1692, 


(5) Tomaſin, 
thid, Pag. 110. 


(6) Ibid. 


work, 


585 


(c) Id. ib. ver. 
737, & eq. 


(4) Id. ib. ver. 
683, 718. 


(2) Muret. No- 
tis in Proper- 
tium, Eleg. IV, 
lib, ii. 


(3) See his ex- 
cellent edition of 
Propertius. 


(a) Huic quum 
eeſſent opes, 
corporis vires 
municipali fruga- 
litate, atque du- 
ritia conſtitutæ, 
perpetuis lucu- 
brationum vigi- 
li's minimè de- 
fu-runt. juve- 
nis in Judo pue- 
ros honeſtos do- 
cuit, &c. Jo- 
vius, Elog. cap. 
æviii, pag. m. 


45. 


re tamen ex æmulis, qui ejus auctoris traductionem an- 


tiquilſimam fuiſſè, furtoque ſurreptam exiſtimarint, quod 
Thucydidem, Diodorum, Plutarchum, & Appianum, 
clariſſima ingeniorum certamine converſos, unus Polybius 
egregia fide Latinus, æquabili, & prædulci Romani ſer- 
monis puritate prorſus antecedat (9). It may be, that 
our Perot exceeded the tranſlators who appeared ſome 
time before, and that he made a maſter- piece, conſi- 
dering that he lived when the ſtudy of learning was 
but lately revived ; but abſolutely ſpeaking, and even 
if he be compared with the tranſlators of the XVIth 


(9) Jovius, E- 
log. cap. xviii, 
page u. 5. 
46. 


century, his tranſlation cannot be accounted a tole-, 


rable one, and conſequently Mr Varillas could not- 
give a better proof of his ignorance of the Belles 


Lettres, than by paraphraſing, as he has done, the a- 


bovementioned words of Paul Jovius. His firſt eſ- 
* ſay was the tranſlation of Polybius, wherein he did 
* ſo admirably ſucceed, that it was queſtioned whether 
* he had mace it, and whether he had not found an 
© ancient tranſlation of Polybius, which he printed un- 
« der his own name (10)...., He that made his epi- 
« taph, was in the right to uſe no other words but 
this, Here lies the tranſlator of Polybius ; for if Pe- 
* roty be the author of it, none of thoſe who have 
* tranſlated Greek. .  . into Latin, can be com- 
« pared with, or ſo much as come near, him (11). 
What a ſhame had it been for Varillas, if any body 
had ſhewed him wha: Caſaubon ſays of Perot's tranſla- 
tion? He does not deny, but he was learned in Latin 
and Greek according to the ability of the time where- 
in he lived (12), and that he may be looked upon as a 
man that has but one eye, in the kingdom of blind- 
men; but he accuſes him of having very ill performed 
the commiſſion of Nicolas V. Fam ile eruditus Italus, 
quo ipſe (Nicolaus Quintus) u/us eſt interprete, partim 
ſerculi vitio, partim propria culpa, provinciam ſibi deman- 
datam, ita geffit male, facile ut appareat, non ob ſingu- 
larem aliquam eruditionem, in Græcis præſertim literis, 
Polybium interpretari fuifſt juſſum; ſed quia nemo erat qui 
amplius ſciret, velut coclitem inter cœcos captum, qui in 
wvacuam ſtationem pro tempore NN (13). It 
would be an abſurd thing to ſuſpect that Caſaubon ſaid 


ſo out of envy ; for what advantage could it be to him 


to leflen the glory of a man, who had been dead above 
a hundred years? Beſides, he owns that ſuch 


(1g) Varillas, 

The Secret Hiſt, 
of Florence, pag. 
170. e 


(11) Ibid. pag. 
171. 


(12) Partem il- 
lius (Polyb7;) li- 
brorum aliquam 
nactus (Nicolaus 
Quintus) ejus in 
Latinum ſermo- 
nem transferen- 
de, viro Græcæ 
& Romanz lin- 
guæ ut erat cap- 
tus ejus ætatis 
non ignaro, mu- 
nus delegavit. 
Caſaub. Epiſt. 
Dedicat. Polybri, 


(13) Caſaubon. 
j ; 


places bid 


of Polybiu: as Perot. had well underſtood, were ſo ex, 3 


cellently tranſlated, that they looked like an original. 


Nicolaus Perottus, ſays he (14), Literarum Latinarum, (x4) Lewy 88 


* quas perdiu docuit, exquiſite, ut illa erant tempora 
* fuit peritus, & cumprimis curious... ... Erat prete- 


Præfat. ad Lecs + 


totem. 


rea in hoc yiro non vulgaris induſtria in Græcis ita 


7 1 vVvertendis 


TE RON 
work, in which he exhauſted his learning, It was a commentary upon Martial [C], but 
finding himſelf inveſted with a conſiderable employment, and a very eminent Eccle- 


ſiaſtical dignity, he did not think fit to publiſh that commentary. He thought it was 
beneath him, and not ſuitable to the decorum of an archbiſhop's dignity, by reaſon of 


386 


a) Ughelli, 
| hs Tom. 
pag. 1168. 


(b) 5 — from the obſcenities which are in Martial (). That commentary was publiſhed after his death. 0% Jorivs 
ta-. The author had a great ſhare in the benefits and eſteem of cardinal Beſſarion; but it is 
| ſaid 
* vertendis (quz quidem intelligeret) ut nullum per- modeſty of this ? Since therefore he abounds in faults of 
fſæpè Græti Idiomatis in Latina ejus Verſione veſti- * all. ſorts, to go about to ſhew them particularly, as ſome 
© gium appareret : quam interdum efle opus auTogues * have defired of me, would be an endleſs piece of awork.". 
© dicas, non alieni Interpretationem. Quod fi par fides What would Varillas have ſaid, if his friends had ſhew- 
© reſponderet, inter excellentiſſimos brterpretes poterat ed him how contrary his opinion was to that of ſo 
© ſine dubio Perottus recenſeri. Nemo enim illis tem- good a judge, and fo excellent a critic as Caſaubon? 
* poribus [tahrum erat, qui amplius Græce ſeiret, If the very firſt time he made bold to paſs ſuch raſh 
* quam hic [nterpres : pauci qui tantum, quantum ille. judgments, he had been corrected by ſuch means, it 
© - - - - Nicholas Perot was ( conſidering the age he had been a good ſervice done to him. Note, that 
lived in) very ſkillful in, and a great lover of, the Latin Perot did not tranſlate all that we have of Polybius. 
* tongue, which he had taught for a long time The firſt five books of his hiſtory were only found 
He had likewiſe ſurb an uncommon taleut in tranſlating out at that time, which Perot tranſlated. The 
* Greek (where he underſtocd it) that very often you abridgment of the twelve following books, and the 
coul not diſeern any weſtige of the Greek idiom inhis Latin Excerpa Legationum were found out ſince, Perot has | 
« werſion : and ſometimes you would take it for an origi- alſo publiſhed a tranſlation of Hippocrates's oath. 1 Ap. Cl 
ginal, and not a tranſlation. I his fidelity had been [C] A commentary upon martial (18).) He intituled (18) It b ont 4 Giffan. p. 
* proportionable, he might undoubtedly have been reckoned it Cornutopie. I have already told you (19), why commentary 5 rrem of > 
© among the moſt excellent tranſlators. For there was no he did not publiſh it. His nephew PYRRHUS on Martial > N. 
* Htalian at that time, æoho under ſtoad Greek better than PEROT gave it to the public after the death of the Sectacula, and 153. 
« he, and very few came up to him.” One may there- author. He ſaid, in his preface, that he had added the firſt book of 
fore believe him as to what he cenſures in the work very few things to it, except that he had explained 7"  Bibliog 
of that tranſlator. He pretends that it is a copy ſo more at large ſome obſcene places, which his uncle (19) In the tex, A * 
unlike the original, that Polybius is altogether disfi- had but ſlightly touched upon. Nihil fere de meo ad- fe e 
gured. Nos vero affirmamus, Perottum a fidelis In- didi, præterquam quod loca quedam, que ille, quoniam * In add 
* terpretis laude tantum abeſſe, quantum E longifime. 7mpuritate quadam atque obſcœnitate verborum caſtis ac ad Biblic 
| © Nullo enim pacto ferendus aut excuſandus eſt hic pudicis auribus execrabilia viderentur, curſim brevitergue Neapolit 
* Interpres, homo Bellicarum rerum & totius Tadttice tetigerit, ipſe latius expoſui (20). From whence it ap- (26) Pyrrhus | Tepp. pa 
* adeo rudis & imperitus, ut qui in cæteris partibus pears, that Mr du Cange was miſtaken, when he ſaid, Perottus, in A 
© Hiftoriz Pohbianæ multa neſciret, in deſcriptionibus that Nicolas Perot, biſhop of Siponto, publiſhed in the Præfat. Cornu- (2) * 
* Preliorum omnia ignoraret, omnia peccaret; atque year 1470, a great volume of Commentaries upon the mn Bi, fi of Flores 
* eadem opera tanto Scriptori, quod erat fere præci- Latin tongue, cui Cornucopiæ nomen indidit cum duobus 523. 174, 17 
* puum ejus decus, adimeret. Omnino prælium nul- fngularum dictionum indicibus, Graco altero, alters La- | 
lum, facinus militare nullum, a . Polybio fuerat pau- tino, qui juſti Dictionarii vicem præſtant (21). We (21) Du Care, 
* lo diligentius narratum, in quo graviſſima & mo- muſt remember that our Perot lived till the year 1480, Pref. Gloffai 
maenti maximi peccata ab hoc Interprete non ſint ad- Geſner obſerves that the Cornucopiæ was printed at bs pag. 41 
15) Ibid, * miſſa (15). - - But I affirm he does not deſerve in Venice by Aldus, and at Baſil by Curio and Valderus | 


* the leaſt the commendation of a faithful interpreter. In 
* many places of Polybius's hiſtory he ſhews his want of 


© knowledge; but his ignorance of military affairs is fo 


© great, that in the deſcriptions of battles, every thing he 
« ſays is a blunder, which agſtroys the merit of his flile, 


that was almoſt his chief glory. There is not one battle, 


not one military exploit, accurately related by Polybius, 


in which he has not committed the moſt grievous miſtakes.” 


(16) Molta qui- 
dem in fingulis 
fere periodis Pe- 
rottus perperam 
inter pretatur. 
Idem. in Com- 
ment, ad Polyb, 
paz « II2, 


(17) Ibid. pag. 
60. 


© mire arrideat. 


He blames him in another place, for having inſerted in 
his tranſlation, many words of Livy in the room of 


Polybius's thoughts, and for having ſcarce tranſlated any 


one period without being guilty of ſome faults (16). 
Non neſcimus fuiſſe ohm, & nunc quoque eſſe quibus 
© Perotti verſio, propter aliquam Latinitatis ſpeciem, 
Sed quo iſta Latinitas fi deeſt fi- 
des, abeſt veritas? Nihil dicam de locis infinitis 
-quos propterea aut tranfiit, aut male interpretatus 
eſt Perottus, quia vel codices erant corrupti, vel oc- 
currebat dictio aut phraſis aliqua minus vulgaris: 


nihil erat ejuſmodi, quis ferat longè adeo ab auRoris 
ſui verbis diſcedentem? aut quis neget flagitium eſſe 
inſigne, tot locis verba, periodos, atque _ perico- 
pas integras è Livio deſumpſiſſe, & lectoribus Græ- 
cæ lingum imperitis obtruſiſſe pro Polybianis? ubi fides? 
-ubi pudor ? in tanta igitur errorum omnis generis co- 
pia, ſingula velle perſequi, quod petiverunt à nobis non- 
nulli, ejus fit hominis, qui vetus dium velit tol- 
lere in lente unguentum (15). - - I know there have 
been and flill are, ſome, <who are, mightily delighted 
with Perot's werfion, becauſe it feems to be a fine La- 
tin flike. But what fignifies the Latin ſtile, if there 
be no fidelity, uo truth in it? I ſhall ſay nothing of a 
multitude of places, which he has ſcipped over or miſ- 
interpreted, -either becauſe the copies auere corrup- 
ted, or becauſe there occurred ſome uncommon phraſe or 
dition : in which Polybius indeed abounds. But when 
the caſe was otheræuiſe, <who can bear that he ſhould 
depart fo far from the words of his author? Is it not an 
- egregious crime, to have taken ſo frequently words, pe- 
- riads , and whole paragraphs, from Livy, and obtruded 
© them. on his readers, that are ignorant of the Greek, for 
* thoſe of Pohbius p where is the boneſſy ® where is the 
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more correct than that of Straſburg (22). Geſner adds, (22) See Borti 


cujuſmodi multas ſane habet Polybius. Verum ubi 


more than once in folio. He forgets the main thing, 
he does not ſet down the year of the firft edition. I 
cannot tell it neither, I can only ſay that the Straſ- 
_ edition 1506, was better than the preceding or 
thoſe that went before ; and that of Venice 1513, was 


chius, in Ana- 
lectis ad Cogita- 
ta de Lingua La- 


that this is a very learned work: Plena Philologiæ & 
* eruditionis variæ, ex optimis quibuſque veterum den- 
ſiſſima teſtimonia citans, multiplici cum ad rerum, tina, in Appen- 
tum ad vocabulorum cognitionem uſu (23). - - - - - - dice, Fag. 4% 
Full various forts of learning, abounding with quo- _ 
© tations from the beſt of the Ancients, and extremly uſeful (23) Geſner. vb 
« for at the knowledge both of things and words," ſupra. 
Perot is accuſed of having tranſcribed what others had 
ſaid, without naming them. Martinius upbraids him 
with it, having convicted him of having ſtollen a paſ- 
ſage of Laurentius Valla, and he makes this obſerva- 
tion in his preface: Ambroſius Calepinus. . . . judicio 
* uſus barbara a Latinis ſegregavit, & auRoritate vete- 
rum verba ſua firmavit : rectius, quam Perottus qui 
© ſuum copiæ cornu diligenter quidem, at latenter, 
* contexuit, ut eorum nomina à quibus ſua ſumplerat, 
« fere ſubticeret (24). - - - - Ambroſius Calepinus. . . . (24) Matthias 
« judiciouſly diflinguiſhed the barbarous words from the na e 
Latin, and confirmed his opinion by the authority of the ING * 
* Ancients; in this he acted more fincerely than Perot, mY | 
* who indeed compoſed his Cornucopiz diligently, but ſe- 
* cretly, concealing the names of the authors from whom 
* he had his materials. Several people will wonder 
to find in this paſſage the ſincerity of Calepinus prefer- 
red to that of Nicolas Perot ; for great complaints 
have been made of Calepinus, as being an impudent 
plagiary of Nicholas Perot. *© (25) To fa ef (25) Baillet, the 
* more particular about the conduct of Calepinus, I Judgment of | 
ſhall obſerve, that being not a literate man, he had | 
no thoughts of ſetting up for an author, till he ſaw tin Gram. $ 
the Cornucopie of Nicolas Perot ; and having heard Th num. 303» 
that Perot ſeemed to be reſolved to diſown and give of the iy 
over that fruit of his ſecular and prophane ſtudies, Cram: 1; |, 
and to renounce the quality of father, as if that of 5 2, ( 4). 
* archbiſhop would be diſhonoured by it, he thought 
© he could take advantage of his diſlike, and reſolved 
«© to inſert that work in Ris Dictionary, as if he _ 
I * bee 


a a a a a a 


0 Uehelli, Teal. 
Sacr. Tom. 9 
Pag. 1168. 


(d ) Jovius 3 ibid. 


fell out with Domitius Calderinus [F]. 


F Franc. Florid. 
Jab. Apol. lib. 
A fag · 111. | 


p E R O T. 


faid that he hindered him from being made Pope by a very great im rudence [D]. The 
emperor Frederic III gave him the poetical crown in the city of Bologna (c), and 
honoured him with the title of his counſellor. That dignity was leſs real than the 
government of Perugia and Ombria, which was given to Perot” (d), and the arch- 
biſhopric of Siponto (e) to which he was promoted the ſeventeenth of October 1458 (f). 
He built a houſe of pleaſure near Saffoferrato, and called it Fugicura [E], meaning that 85 
it was a place of retirement, where he recreated himſelf after the fatigue of affairs, and (/) Jovius, ubi 


58 7 


(e) The modern 
name of that 
archbiſhopric is 
Manfredonia 
but they ſay al- 
ways in Latin 
Archiepiſcopus 
Sipontinus. 


where he lived without any cares. He died in that place (g) in the year 1480. He upra. 


been the author of it. Floridus Sabinus + ſays that 
he did it moſt wretchedly, becauſe he mixed the 
Cornucopiæ with a world of filthy ſtuff, which he ga- 
« thered together out of the worſt authors of the bar- 


barous and ignorant ages. He adds, that it contri- 


'© buted on the one ſide to celebrate the merit of Perot, 


© and to make people look for his original book, and 


1 4þ. Obert. 
Giffan, pag. 505, 
I G. M, 
Konig. Biblioth, 
J. S N. pag. 


| 153. 

Bibliogr. cur. 
Tere Hiſt, 
pag. 28. 

In additionib. 
Neapolit. Nic. 
Tepp. pag. 184. 


(26) Varillas, 
The Secret Hiſt. 
of Florence, pag. 


174, 175. 
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on the other ſide to ſhew the impertinence of Cale- 
« pinus, and the impurity of his Dictionary. This 
is alſo the opinion of the anonymous author of the 
« apology for the Latin Poets 4, of the German au- 
«thor of the Bibliographia curioſa , and of Leonardo 
« Nicodemo in his additions to Toppi *. _ 

[D] He hindered Cardinal Beſſarion from being made 


4 Pope by a ven great imprudence.] Varillas relates 


that adventure thus: That cardinal, /ays he (26), 
would have been made a Pope, after the death of 
Paul IT, had it not been for the imprudence of Ni- 
colas Perroty . . . . who ſerved him as a conclaviſt. 


One evening, as Beſſarion was at his ſtudy according 


to his cuſtom, without much caring for the intrigues 
of his colleagues ; three cardinals, heads of ſo many 
factions in the conclave, who agreed at laſt upon 
his election, went to his cell, and deſired to ſpeak 
with him. Perroty fancied, that they came only to 
beg his patron's vote, and becauſe he knew him well 
enough, to be perſuaded that the ſollicitations of 
thoſe cardinals would be to no purpoſe, he thought 
there was no need of interrupting Beſſarion's ſtudies. 
He therefore obſtinately refuſed to introduce them, 


© and to acquaint his patron that they wanted to ſpeak 


with him ; and what is moſt ſtrange is, that the 
more Perroty was carefled, intreated, conjured, and 
threatened, the more he reſolved to keep the door 
ſhut, becauſe he confirmed himſelf ſo much the more 
in his chimerical ſuppoſition, that they were ſo ear- 


wanted for the cardinal upon whom they were a- 


greed. The conteſt laſted ſo long, that the three 


cardinals being weary of it, ſaid amongſt themſelves, 
that it was not proper to raiſe to the holy ſee a man, 
who not only would not be beholden to them for his 
election, but alſo would make them depend upon 
the caprice of his domeſtics, whenever they wanted 
to ſpeak with him. Then they took ſome other 
meaſures out of ſpite and indignation : and becauſe 
cardinal Riairo flattered their fancy moſt in that in- 
ſtant, they made him Pope, tho' they had agreed 


before not to give their votes to any monk, and tho? 


Riairo had been a Franciſcan. They thought that 
the trouble cardinal Beſſarion would be in, for ha- 
ving loſt the papacy by the fault of his conclaviſt, 
would afford them ſome pleaſure, and therefore they 
acquainted him with what had paſſed. But Beſſarion 
changed neither his countenance nor behaviour to- 
wards them, and was contented to tell Perotty that 
he had hindred him from making him a cardinal.” 
There are few paſſages in Varillas, whereby we may 
better know the liberty he took to join his fan- 
cies and conjectures to the hiſtories he found in other 
authors. All that long narrative is only a paraphraſe 
of theſe Latin words of Paul Jovius. © Paulo morte 
* ſublato, in comitiis fatilis caſus tantæ ſpei Fortunam 


© avertit. Ferunt enim tres ſummz auctoritatis Car- 
© dinales, quum eo decreto, ut Pontificem falutarent, 


© abditum in cella Conclavis adiſſent, nec admitte- 
* rentur a Nicolao Perotto janitore, quod tum vir inep- 
tus lucubranti parcendum diceret, uſque adeo ſtoma- 
* chatos, ut ſeſe indignanter ayertentes reſponderent, 
* Ergo nec prenſanti, nec roganti quidem, ſumma 
* dignitas erit inculcanda : ut quum è ccelo ſuffragia 
expectet, ſuperbis demum ac ſtolidis janitoribus pa- 
* reamus? ſtatimque ſuffragia Xyſto detuliſſe, quo re- 
© pente renunciato, adoratoque Beſſarion dixiſſe — 
* Hzc tua, Nicolae, intempeſtiva ſedulitas, & tia- 


| 


way 5 


cardinals of the greateſt authority, having determined 
to make him Pope, went to him when he avas ſhut up 
in his cell, but were not admitted by Nicholas Perat; 
the Porter, who like a fool told them that they ſhould 
not interrupt his fludies, which they reſenting, aud 
turning away with indignation ſaid, what, fhall ave 
urge one to accept the ſupreme dignity, aubo neither 
courts nor defires it; that auben he expects ſuffrages 


| © from Heaven, we may be ſubjeft to haughty and fools 


Porters? and forthwith gave their votes for Ayſtus, 
* who being quickly declared Pope, and adored, Befſa- 
* rion is reported to have ſaid: O Nicholas, your unſea- 
* ſonable officiouſneſs has deprived me of a mitre and you 
* of a cardinal's cap.“ I have ſet down that Latin 
narration, that by comparing it with that of a French 
author, one may ſee the circumſtances he has added 
to the text, which was his original. He has forged 


them, as he thought fit; which is an intolerable 


thing. The latter Hiſtorians ought not to adorn a fact; 


they muſt publiſh it ſuch as they find it. Note, by 


the by, that if that French writer had read all the ma- 
nuſcripts he quotes, which is very much doubted of, 


Nature gave him a quality that goes a great (e) Jovius, ub! 


ſupra, 


ram mihi, & tibi galerum eripuit (27). - - Paul (27) Jorios, in 
being dead, a fatal accident at the election deprived Flog. cap. - 
him of the papal dignity. For it is ſaid, that: three Pays 573. N. 


yet one might very well believe that he ſays a thouſand 


things of his own invention ; for fince he was ſo bold 
as to flouriſh on Paul Jovius, who is a printed au- 
thor, much more did he think he might be allowed to 


romance on the manuſcript relations which he has on- 
ly quoted in a very general way. Gyraldus aſcribes 


Beſſarion's ill luck to another cauſe (28), but he does 
alſo mention what is ſaid of Perot the conclaviſt, and 
he is much ſhorter than Paul Jovius about that in- 
cident, Menagius ſuppoſes that Perot committed 


ed (29). I think he is leſs to be credited as to this 
circumſtance of the time, than the two Italian authors 
whom I have alledged (30). | | 


[E] He built an houſe of pleaſure e called it 


Fugicura.] Moreri did not at all underſtand this, 
and has ſo much falſified it, that there is neither 
rhime nor reaſon in it. Yet nothing can be (clearer 
than theſe words of Paul Jovius: Exceſſit è vita 
ſenex apud Sentinum in villa viridariis & fontibus 
peramæœna, quam a pingui ocio Fugicuram appella- 
vit. (31). - - He died an old man, at a country-ſeat 
* near Saſfſoferrato, a very delightful place for it's foun- 
* tains and groves, which from the great eaſe and plea- 
* ſure he enjoyed there he called Fugicura.” Moreri has 
Figurica inſtead of Fugicura, in the very verſes of 
Myrteus, which he quotes, and which run upon the 
alluſion to the avoiding of cares. 
[F] He fell out 'with Domitius Calderinus.] I ſhall 
ſet down a paſſage of Alexander ab Alexandro, which 
contains a thing that Paul Jovius has not mentioned, 
and which he ſhould have mentioned, viz. that Ni- 
colas Perot read public lectures to the youth of Rome. 
He and Calderinus explained ſome paſſages of Martial 
at the {ame time; and were more earneſt in contra- 
dicting one another, than in explaining that Poet; 
which occaſioned a world of injurious and empty 
words, and, after all, the ſenſe of Martial was leſs un- 
derſtood than if they had been ſilent. © Nicolaus Pe- 
rottus Sipontinus præſul, homo fuit accurato in- 
« genio, & lectione multa exercitus : eum Domitius 
Calderinus, vir, ut in ea tempeſtate, doctus, & #- 
* mulatione doctrinæ, & morum diſſimilitudine oſum 
© habebat, jurgiiſque & conviciis apud ſuos ſectatores 
plerunque inceſſebat, ſæpiuſque apud ſtudioſos in in- 
* vidiam illum crimenque vocabat: & ut ſunt fere in- 


genia, in explicandis auctoribus fi quid in contro- 


c verſiam veniret, uterque potius, quo pacto diverſus 
* ab altero diſſentiret, quam quid veræ ſectionis eſſet, 


tempore 


(28) Gyrald. de 


Poet; ſuor. tem- 
por. Dialog. i, 


N l | Page m. 551. 
that fault in the conclave wherein Paul II, was elet- 


(29) Menagiana 
Meſcolanze, pag. 


280. 


(30) Paul. Jo- 


vius, & Lilius 
Gregorius Gy- 
raldus. 


(31) Jovius, E- 


log. cap. xvii, 
pag. 40. 
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wuaay; for when he heard of any thing that was unknown to him, he applied himſelt 
1 (3) Volaterr. Ib. altogether to it (5), and laid aſide all other buſineſs, and left off ſleeping, the better 
1 770 ber. to mind it. TORQUATO PEROT, who was of the ſame family, and chamber- 
: lain to Pope Urban VIII, and biſhop of Ameria, cauſed a monument to be erected for 
= % Jovius, ibid. him in the great church of Saſſoferrato, in the year 1624 (i), with a fine inſcription (&), 
= (i) Te is 1b Whereby it appears amongſt other things, that the Popes Eugenius IV, Nicolas V, 
fund entire in Calixtus III, and Pius II, had a great kindneſs for him, eſpecially becauſe he applied 
4 Uehelli, Ital. himſelf very much to re-unice the Greek church during the council of Ferrara, The ſame 


Sacr. Tom. wit, 


Pag. 1168, Torquato' defigned to put out a new edition of Nicolas Perot's works (0), conſiſting 


: 3 of tranſlations, letters, harangues, commentaries upon Statius, Martial, &c. He 
| atius, in 


Apibus Urban. deſigned alſo to publiſh the elogies of the illuſtrious men of Saſſoferrato, which he had 
compoſed. He is the author of ſome Italian verſes, printed with thoſe of Antony 
() Ibid. Brunus (m). | 5 
tempore Martialis apophoreta publice lectitarent, cu- that after a deal of prating, you could hardly find any 
jus hoc diſtichon fuit : Denſe in what they ſaid: one of them ſometimes alledoed 
| | there was an error in the laſt line, and that precium 
inflead of ocia ought to be put, and ſometimes affirmed 
that aſarota was derived, not from a privative, but 


In precio ſcopas teſtatur palma fuiſſe, : 
c 
© rntenſive : the other wented abundance of impertinent 
c 
c 


Ocia ſed ſcopis nunc analecta dabunt. 


(32) Tiraguellus Ita iſtos verſus uterque interpretatus eſt (32), ut poſt * ard abuſrve language, ſo that it avould be tedious to 
mates this nite „ multa deblatterata verba, vix aliquem ſenſum illorum * relate every particular.” Here is another paſſage 
3 eee ex dictis elicere queas, cum modo mendum in verſu whereby it appears, that Perot examined and criticized 
p.a ſecus inter- poſtremo fuiſſe alter aſſeveret, & pro ocia, precium in his letters, the notes of Calderinus upon Martial's 
pretatur, quam * poni oportere, modo aſarota, non ab A privativa, epigrams, and that Calderinus was accuſed of being 
hic accufitur. fed intenſiva difta eſſe affirmet : alter ita pleraque Perot's plagiary. Domitii Calderini in Martialem 
I Seeg, © nugalia jurgiis & malediQtis Plena effundar, ut equi- comment rio notans, quamvis ſuppreſſo nomine, & 
interprets them dem ſingula enarrare & referre pigeat (33). - - - - furta ex ſcriptis patrui ſui, ſubdit : Recognoſci au- 
otherwiſe than it Nicholas Perot, archbiſhep of Sifonto, wwas a man of a tem furta tacillime poterant ex errorum , multitudine, 
is here pretended, * fine genius, and much reading: Domitius Calderinus, a © cujus commentaru ejus undique ſcatent, quorum bo- 
| learned man, conſidering the time he lived in, had an nam partem patruus meus duob. epiſtolarum, Roma- 
(33) Alexander averſion to him, aohich proceeded from an emulation narum ſcilicet ac Peruſinarum, præclaris volumini- | 
| ea iin learning and unlikeneſs of manners; he frequently bus of.endit (34)- — Taking notice of the commen- (34) Cefaer, ul 
ib. iv, cap, * railed at and abuſed him amongſt his followers, and * taries of Domitius Calderinus on Martial, ewithout ſepra, 
xxi, pag. 1157, * procured him the hatred and ill-awill of his ſcholars: * mentioning his name, and of his pilfering from his 
Edit. Lugd. Bat. and as it commonly happens, if there «vas any point of * uncle's writings, he ſaid: But his thefts might eaſily be 
1673. © controverſy in explaining authors, they both ſiudied ra- known from the multitude of errors which his commen- 
© ther to oppoſe each other, than to find out what might * taries are fluffed with z my uncle ſhewed a good part 
* be the true reading. As Martial's Apophoreta avere of them in his two excellent volu, es of Roman and Pe- 
© then publickly read by them in the ſchools of Rome, one *. rufian letters” Angelus Sabinus having a quarrel 


«a 4 es 2 


* diftich of which was this: with Calderinus about learning, was aſſiſted by Perot. 
8 | | 8 The latter had the name of Fidentinus given him in the „ 
In precio ſcopas, &c. writings of Calderinus, and the other that of Brotheus. (3 "7 97 
| | e See Gyraldus in the firſt dialogue de pottis ſuorum tem- 744 3 ö 
* they both interpreted thoſe werſes in ſuch a manner, porum (35). | | 1696, 8 
PERROT (Fxzancis) author of an Italian book, which Bellarmin refuted, See of the 
the remark [A] of the following article, towards the end. FAR 
a} 75 =«. PERROT-(Ni1 coL as) Sieur d'Ablancourt, one of the great wits of his age, was 
"iſe, as it is aig born at Chalons upon Marne (a), the fifth of April 1606 (). He was of a family very (7) Pa 
6 . ROE , much diſtinguiſhed among thoſe of the Long Robe JA], and he was educated with a ann, 
= of the firſt particular care. He was ſent do the college of Sedan to ſtudy there (c), and he made ſuch a ( wv. 335 (8) Col 
1 Dutch Edt. progreſs in his ſtudies, that being thirteen years of age, be had gone through a courſe of Bibliot] 
b) The Life of Claſſic learning [BJ. Then his father ſent for him home, and gave him a learned man, not Cha 
( , 8 - . | . . . 8 ; | . 20, 21 
dan ke Only to run over all bis fludies, but alſo to give him a lindture of Philoſophy. Thoſe exerciſes 
cond Tome of laſted about three years, and then be was carried to Paris, where he ſtudied the Civil-Law, for 
3 8 five or ſix months. Being eigbteen years of age, he was made an advocate in the parliament, 
334. of the and frequented the bar (d). He ſoon took a diſguſt to it, and plainly ſhewed his repug- .. 57 
— Edit. nancy for the law. His uncle Cyprian Perrot, counſellor of the Great Chamber (e), was (+) Ib. p. 356 
| N | diſpleaſed 
[A] He was of a family very much diſtinguiſhed a- PERROT, who was maſter of the Requeſts. The 
Hong ft thoſe of the Long Robe.] PAUL PERROT Perrots of Geneva, the good Perrotto of Fra Paolo, 
de la Salle, his father, famous for his works in werſe and my lord Perrot, who was for ſome time in queen El:- 
proſe, and who had a hand in the com; ofition of the Ca- zabeth's favour, the Perrots of the gn bv one where- 
tholicon, was grandſon of A MILIUS PERROT, of awas provoſt of the merchants, and the beautiful Perrot 
counſellor in the parliament, and fon of NICOLAS of the princeſs of Conti. are all iſſued from the ſam? 
PERROT, counſellor of the Grand Chamber. He flock. Chriſtophorus Thuanus firſt preſident of the par- 
ftudied at Orford, where he embraced the Proteſtant re. liament of Paris married one Perrot. The chancellor 
ligion, and returning into France, he retired to Chaalons, Boucherat was grand-ſon of another Perrot, nat to men- | 
where part of the parliament of Paris was then: CY- tion many other alliances in the Long Robe (3). This is (z) Taken 5" (9) Pa 
PRIAN PERROT, his eldift brother, was 4 coun- what I have taken out of a manuſcript letter. The the @me et qe 
(1) Tags Book fellor in that parliament. He married at Chaalons, life of Mr d' Ablancourt, written by Mr Patru, may Patru's Rieres | 
Mr Fennec Anne des Forges, a noble lady, by whom he had our ſerve as a printed proof. It begins thus: The fa- (6.55 Tom. 
. 4 Ablanccurt Nicolas Perrot, Sieur d'Ablancourc, and two daughters, © mily of the Perrots is ancient in the parliament, and ;; pag. 334 0 (to) R 
= avrote to me the the eldeſt whereof was mother of Mr Fremont d'Ablan- *© related to the moſt illuſtrious perſons of the Long the Dutch F- 2 
Eo _ of April court (1) of whom I ſhall ſpeak below (2). CYPRI- © Robe (4. | - dit, 169% thaw. 
® 3 . AN PERROT, uncle of him who is the ſubject of Thuanus (5) reckons _— thoſe who were killed Rag oy 1 of the , 
(2) In the re- this article, was father of] JOHN EER YO, Prefi- in the maſlacre of Paris, DENYS PERROT, moſt . dt. 16 
mark [D], dent of the Inqueſts, who left a fon, CYPRIAN worthy ſon of AMILIUS PERROT, counſellor 10%. 
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PERROT + 589 

diſpleaſed with it, but he eaſed his grief by forſaking the Proteſtant religion; in Which ke | 

was born. He abjured it at twenty years of age; yet he would not foſſow the intentions 
of his uncle, who deſigned 10 make him a churchman, hoping that be would prove a gredt 

preacher in time (F). He ſpent five or ſix years in ſuch diver ſions as are ſuitable to thoſe of J) i. 

bis age (g), yet without neglecting learning altogether (b). It was then that he wrote the (% Ibid 
preface to the book intituled L'honneſte femme, to pleaſe his friend Father du Boſc. That of, 
preface, one of the maſter-pieces of our tongue, was ſcaree publiſhed, when being about five (0 Ibid. pag. 
or fix and twenty years of age be thought fit to return to the religion be bad left [C], the im- 
preſſions whereof were never quite blotted out of his mind (i). To do nothing raſhly, he C) ibid 
« betook himſelf firſt to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, and then to the ſtudy of Divinity, and | 
had for his maſter Mr Stuart, a Scotchman and a Lutheran, but a very learned 

man. He laboured with ſo much eagerneſs and ardour, that he ſpent twelve and 

fifreen hours every day in his ſtudies, without agquainting any body with his deſign, 
and he did ſo very near three years. . . . . . He fer out. . . . . from Paris to go 
into Champagne, where he made his ſecond abjuration in the temple of a village called 
Helme near Vitry, and almoſt at the fame time he went into, Holland, to let the 
rumour of his new change drop. He was near a year at Leyden, where he learned 
the Hebrew tongue, and got acquainted with Salmaſius. From Holland he went over 

into England (). He returned to Paris, and after he had been five or fix weeks in () 1vid. pag. 

Mr Patru's houſe, he ook lodgings near the Luxembourg, and ſent for two of his nephews to 33% 

live with bim (1) [DJ. He lived a very pleaſant life, and though he ſpent moſt of his (7) hd. 645, 

« leiſure hours in reading, yet he ſaw the world, he converſed with the ladies, and the 339: 

' © moſt eminent men of Paris for learning. He went almoſt every day to Meſſieurs 
« Dupuy, to that famous place whither all curious and learned men reſofted ())). . (% bids 
© In September 1637, he was admitted into the French academy with a general ap- 

« plauſe, He undertook almoſt at the ſame time the tranſlation of Tacitus. 
But whilſt he was about that laborious tranſlation, he was forced to leave Paris; and 
to go into his province, to take care of his eſtate, which was not conſiderable, and 

© which the war leſſened every day. He therefore left off houſe-keeping, and retired with 
© his ſiſter to his country ſeat called Ablancourt, where he reſided tell he died. When 
c 


PO I mh. 


La 


he firſt retired into the country, he came pretty often to Paris, where he paſſed all the 

winter. . But at laſt he quite left Paris, and never went. thither but to get his 
works printed (7). , . . . He had been troubled with the gravel all his lifetime: nay, (a) ud. er. 
there was a time that he could neither ride on horſeback, nor in a coach, and ſtood in 340. 

need of a ſtick to walk. But he fell a digging his garden to uſe ſome exerciſe, whereby 


his pain was much abated, and he recovered his ſtrength in ſome meaſure, So that he 


could 


(7) Pag. m. 33, 


in the parliament of Paris, and as illuſtrious foe his 


probity as for his learning. I have ſaid elſewhere (6), 
that I do not believe this Amilius Perrot to be a diffe- 
rent perſon from him, who makes a very great figure 
in Bunel's letters. | | 


The good Perrotto of F ra Paolo, mentioned in the 


manuſcript letter, is without doubt the ſame FRA N- 
CIS PERROT mentioned in the eighty-ſecond book 
of Thuanus's hiſtory (7), as the author of a piece 
which contained a refutation of Pope Sixtus's bull a- 


gainſt the king of Navarre. That piece was intituled 


| (8) That 
* book (which was refuted by Bellarmin) is a cenſure 


Aviſo piacevole dato alla bella Italia. 


of the court of Rome ; the ſtyle whereof is ſo fine, 
that the Ttalians themſelves admired it. The author 


ſays in his hiſtory upon the year 1585, accompanied 
Italy, he got ſome conſiderable acquaintances there. 
He knew, amongſt other great men, Father Paul, a 


Divine of the republic of Venice, to whom he yowed 


till he died. The Italians on their part had a par- 


is a Frenchman, named Perrot, who, as Thuanus 


in his youth Gabriel Aramont, ambaſſador of his 
majeſty to Solyman. Afterwards, being come into 


ſo great an affection, that he continued it to him 


made an end of his claſſic ſtudies at thirteen years of 
age, adds Philoſophy to the claſſic ſtudies. We may 
rectify that miſtake, ſeeing we have the life of that 
illuſtrious man written by Mr Patru : but if we had no 
other author butRichelet, we ſhould believe what he ſays, 
and mention it as a kind of prodigy ; for there were 
fix claſſes in the college of Sedan, the promotions of 
the ſcholars were made but once a year, and the courſe 
of Philoſophy laſted two years at leaſt. 52 
[IC] Being about five or ſix and twenty years of age, 
he thought fit to return to the religion he had left.) The 
continuator of Moreri, who took the article Ablan- 
court from Mr Patru ſtumbled in this place. He did 


not perceive that Mr Patru reckons three years be- 


tween the beginning of d'Ablancourt's deſign, and the 


execution thereof: He ſays that d'Ablancourt left 


the Catholic Church being twenty-five years of age, 
and went into Holland, and was near a year at Ley- 
den, and got acquainted with Salmaſius. His firſt mi- 
ſtake was the occaſion of another ; for he ſuppoſes 
that d'Ablancourt left Leyden before he was quite 
twenty-ſix years old, that is, before the fifth of April 
1632. But Salmaſius was not then at Leyden, he 


came thither only towards the end of the ſame year 


Where he is cal- 


ticular eſteem for him, ſtiling him commonly a true 
Iſraelite, by reaſon of his candor and meekneſs. 
We have alſo an Italian tranſlation by the ſame Per- 
rot, of the truth of the Chriſtian religion, written 
by Mr du Pleſſis-Mornay, and printed at Samur in 
the year 1612. Amongſt our Franck authors, Lewis. 
* des Maſures in his Latin Poems, Hubert Languet in 
his letters to Sir Philip Sidney, and Mr de Liques in 
, hy life of Mr du Pleſſis (9), ſpeak honourably of 
him.“ | 

LB] Being thirteen years of age, he had gone thro' a 


(11). It is almoſt impoſſible to miſplace a fact, with- 
out committing ſome other anachroniſms one after Clement. in 
another 5 as 980 | Vita Salmaſ- 
ID] 4nd be ſent for two of his nephews to live auith Pag. 42. 
him.) They were his eldeſt ſiſter's. ſons, and their 

name was Fremont. * Never any children had a bet-- 

© ter education. The ſecond is dead; but Mr Fre- 

© mont d'Ablancourt,. who was the eldeſt of the two, 

© has ſhewed that they did not cultivate a barren fol. 

He is the author of the dialogue of the letters of- 

the alphabet, and of the ſupplement to the true: 

courſe of claſſic learning.) I would make no obſerva- * hiſtory, which are to be found at che end of his 

tion upon this, were it not that I muſt take notice of * uncle's Lucian, and were ſo well received by the 


a fault very common among the makers of elogies. * public. One of the great princes of Europe deſired. 
. They love to exceed one another, and by this means 


(11) Anton. 
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* to have him. to be his ſon's governor; and the im- 
they ſpoil the truth.  Richelet (10). not thinking it to, * portant employ mente which he has;ſo-well diſcharg-, (**) Patras 
be ſo admirable a thing that d'Ablancourt ſhould have | 


* ed, are ſufficient of his cap parts (12. Works, ubi fas 
V OL. IV. enn 


7 K | pra, pag. 339 
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00 mis. 


(D) It ſhould be 


ſeven. 


(7) Ibid, fag. 
| 342. 


| (r) Ibid, pag. 
349. 


(s) Ibid, P. 347. 
00 ma. 


(13) See Mr 
d' Ablancourt's 
Memoirs, pag. 
127, Cc. 


(14) I write 
this in January 
1701. 


in his declining age, he could not very 


c 
c 
6; 
"i 
6 
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Mr Patru might have added to it the eſteem which 
Marſhal de Turenne had for Mr Fremont d'Ablan- 
court. That Marſhal procured him to be ſent as 
envoy of France to the court of Portugal in the year 


1663 (13), and to be reſident of France in the city of 


Straſburg in the year 1675. That reſident returned 
into France after the death of his patron, and lived re- 
tired, reading good books, and enjoying the company 
of ingenious men, till the laſt blow of the perſecutors 


obliged him to look for liberty of conſcience in fo- 
. countries. He made ſome ſtay at Groningen, 
an 


then he came to the Hague, where he ſettled, and 


was very much eſteemed by the prince and princeſs of 


Orange. He was even gratified with a penſion, toge- 
ther with the title of Hiſtoriographer. He died at the 
Hague, about ſix or ſeven years ago (14). He was a 
man of merit, very zealous for «he Proteſtant religion, 
and who did not think it beneath him to write a 
French catechiſm. He knew a world of thoſe things 
which are proper to be ſaid in converſation, and told 


them with a good grace. The ſweetneſs which ap- 


peared in his behaviour, occaſioned the ſurprize of 


thoſe who read a little book he publiſhed againſt 


15) See the 


Tews from the 


Republic of Let- 


ters, December 
1686, pag, 
1460, & ſeg. 


(16) March, in 
the catalogue of 

new books, num, 
4, Pag. go, & 

fer 


(17) I write this 
in January 
1701. 


(18) Menagiana, 
pag. 324, 325, 
of the firſt 
Dutch Edit. 


(19) See the 
Menagiana, pag. 
397» 


(20) There is a 
miſtake here, 
for d' Ablancourt 
lived not full 5g 
years. 


* 


„Paris to be cut; but amv 


Mr Amelot de la Houſſaie, in the year 1686 (15). 


He expreſſed much more anger and paſſion than could 


be expected from a man of his gravity and age, and 
who had left his country for his religion. Several 


people endeavoured to excuſe him, upon the account 


of the tenderneſs he had ſtill for his dear uncle Mr d' 
Ablancourt ; but as the queſtion was not whether his 
uncle had been an honeſt man, but only whether his 


tranſlation of Tacitus deſerved to be blamed; inſtead of 
enjoying the great reputation it was in, I think his 


apology might have been made with a more ſedate 


mind. He publiſhed ſome dialogues in the year 1684. 


They were mentioned in the Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres (16). 
of Portugal from the Pyrenean treaty in 1659 to 1668, 
have been publiſhed within theſe few days (17). They 
are worth reading. e 


[E] He bore his lang.. .. paint with great con- 


flancy.) Mr Patru does not mention what I am going 
to relate out of the Menagiana (18). Mr d'Ablan- 
* court . . . . ſtudied in the winter over an oven at a, 
«* Paſtry-Cook's (19). Being about threeſcore and three 
years old (20), he was tormented with the ſtone, 
« whereof his father died, and had a-mind to go to 
that it being then 
the month of November, he ſhould be obliged to 
« ſtay for the ſpring, and that he ſhould be at great 
charges; he reſolved to forbear eating, to ſee an 
« end of his pain the ſooner, which he accordingly 
© forbore. However, yy by to eat ſomething, 
© he was perſuaded to it, but it was too late, and he 
© died,” It is likely that Mr Patru would have ſup- 


preſſed this circumſtance, even if he had known that it 


was true. | 
There are ſome things, the remembrance of which 
we rather chuſe entirely 


„ that it is more 


PERROT. 


could bear all forts of carriages, and even lay aſide his ſtick, but he retook it ſoon 
after. . In the year 1664, in the beginning of October, he was ſo violently. 
* tormented with the gravel, that it was expected every moment he would die of it. 
« But at the end of three or four days his pain began to abate (o).“ It returned u 
him ſoon after, and laſted till be died. He bore his long and violent pains with great con- 
ſtancy [E. He was attended all the time of his ſictneſi by the miniſter of Vitry, and by 
Mr du Boſe, a famous miniſter of Caen, who was then baniſhed to Chdlons, 
in the arms of his ſiſter and his nephew d' Ablancourt, the twenty-ſeventh of November, being 
eight and fifty years, eight (p) months and twelve days old (q). The catalogue of his 
works, moſt of which are tranſlations, may be ſeen in Moreri. The reaſon, why he 
choſe rather to be a tranſlator than an author, deſerves to be mentioned [F], as alſo 
the reaſon why he that princes ſhould underſtand Latin [G]. He never was mar- 
ried z he was not of a very amorous complexion, and had a blunt way with him which did 
not very well ſuit with love (r). He uſed. to ſleep, to eat, and to work, indifferently at 
any hour of the day or of the night. But after he had been about two hours at work, 
he refreſhed himſelf either by walking, or by reading a pleaſant book, and after half 
an hour's relaxation he returned to his work. He wrote a very ill hand, ſo that being 


wine at his uſual meals, but he had a ſtrong head, and bore it well, ſo that he never 


was injured by it (s). . .. He was the ſon of a man who made in his life-time an 
hundred thouſand verſes; yet he could never make two verſes together ().“ 


His memoirs, containing the hiſtory 


| to ſuppreſs, than to ſhew the 
falſity of them. We often believe 


At laft he died 


often read it himſelf, He grank but little 


His con- 
verſation 


advantageous to the memory of our friends, that no R 
body ſhould know that they were calumniated, than 3 
to diſcover the falſity of thoſe ſlanders. But there | Z 
are ſome occaſions in which we think ourſelves oblig- 
ed to let the public know how cruelly innocence has 
been abuſed. It is what Mr le Gendre did with re- 
ſpect to 'Ablancourt, © Gop permitted that Mr du 
* Boſc ſhould attend him at his latter-end, to undeceive 
* the world, as to the falſe reports that were ſpread 
abroad, and. which even reached the king's ears, as 
if he had died in deſpair. It was a horrid calum- 
ny, as Mr du Boſc made it appear in his letter to. 
Mr Conrart, who was ſo much the more afflicted 
at the injury done to his friend's memory, becauſe 
it concerned all thoſe of the Reformed religion ; for 
the king was further told, that it was the diſpoſition 
in which all the Huguenots died (2 1).“ (21) Le Centres 
[F] The reaſon, why he choſe rather to be à tranſlator ifs of Mr d 
than an author, deſerves to be ſet down.) His ge- Bok, pag. 37 
* nius was much like that of Montagne ; and if he Ts 
had been willing to work out of his own ſtock, he 
wanted nothing that was neceſſary for it. He had 
© a very fruitful imagination, and his mind was full 
of good learning. But when he was told of it, he 
ſaid that he was neither a preacher nor an advocate, 
to make pleas or ſermons ; that the world was full 
of political books; that all moral diſcourſes were 
but repetitions of Plutarch and Seneca; and that to 
ſerve his country, it was better to tranſlate good 
© books, than to write new ones, which moſt times 
contain nothing that is new (22)'. . (22) Patru, ui 
[] Why he thought that princes ſhould underſtand ſupra, Pag. 4 
Latin.) He ſaid, that it was fit they ſhould learn 346. 
that tongue, becauſe they might learn thereby ſeveral of 
things of the ancients, which they cannot be told of, and 
fee the honeſt men of antiquity condemn princes who are 2 
abanling in their duty (23). There is ſome wit in that (23) Menagiand, 
thought, and I know not what, that may dazzle and pg. 39, 39% 
charm thoſe who do not examine things to the bot- 
tom. A ſtroke of cenſure that is well drawn, does 
very much ſet off a moral picture, eſpecially when hu- 
man grandeur is the object of that cenſure. This is 
our caſe. Mr d'Ablancourt's thought impoſes upon us 
for that reaſon, it takes it's greateſt beauty from 
thence, but it is only an outward beauty. Examine 
what he ſays, ſound it well, and you will find it is 
like gilt-wood. It is but an appearance and a ſuper- 
ficial ornament. All learned nations tell princes of 
their faults in their mother-tongue, and may inſtruct 
them in their duties as well as Latin books. How can 
the books of ancient Rome teach modern princes ? It 
is not by telling them, You have committed an injuſtice, 
and a wery great fault in this or in that: It is only by 
the cenſure of the injuſtices and faults committed in 
ancient times. But do we now want books written in 
vul tongues, that repreſent the duties of princes 
wh rom force, and defame the memory of thoſe who. 
have reigned ill, either lately in ſome other countries, 
or formerly in the very country where thoſe books 
are written ? To ſay nothing of ſermons or political 
| Writings, 
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his elogy 3 but every body does not agree, 


writings, let us only inſiſt upon hiſtorians, Mezerai, 
for inſtance, who lived in the time of d'Ablancourt. 
I confeſs he has not written the hiſtory of his own 


Tacitus, or any of the ancient Latin authors, and cen- 
ſures, with great liberty and force, the ill adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſlings of France that come under his con- 
ſideration. He'laſhes them and their miniſters as meer 
| ſchool-boys, when truth requires it. Varillas uſes the 
E ſame freedom, tho” he was ſo great a flatzerer of his 
R cotemporaries; and the greateſt flatterers of the pre- 
1 ſent times do commonly cenſure the faults of paſt 
times with the greateſt freedom (24). So that the 
reaſon why Mr d' Ablancourt pretends, that princes 
ſhould underſtand Latin, is falſe. It is ſo much the 
worſe, becauſe he could not be ignorant that the writ- 
ings of ancient Rome have been tranſlating for above 
theſe hundred years ; and if he thought it ſo uſeful a 
thing for princes to underſtand that language, why 
did he afford them ſo fair a pretence not to ſtudy it ? 
They needed but ſay, that his tranſlations excuſed 
them from it. He deſtroyed therefore his own theſis 
by his conduR. Rs | . 5 

[H] His converſation was admirable. (25) He 
was, in his youth, as gay as any one can be; he 


| (24) See, above, 
| citation (17) of 
the article mar- 
ſhal de MA- 


RILLAC, 


(25) Patru, ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 349. 


which you may 
add what the 
continuation of 


Menagiana. Myr d Ablancourt .. . . uſed to ſay ſo many 
good and agreeable things in converſation, that Mr Pel- 
h Bruyere, r 1/02 ſaid, it were be wiſhed me he had _ 7 
the Modern aways à regi ſter im, to write down every thing he 
Theopbraſtus ſays 2 2 5 | | 2 4 

Ae Ag [1] He made good uſe of the advices of his friends . . . 
45 of his but he might have made a better uſe of them. } What 
New Character: J am going to fay, is not only a conſiderable part of 
of Manners, of the character and hiſtory of the ſtudies of our Perrot; 
— 2 Edit. but alſo an inſtruction which may ſerve ſome other 
Diverſi +, authors, if they avoid what is wrong in this example. 
rieuſes of Mr At firſt he conſulted no body but Mr Patru. But fince he 
Bordellon, Part became acquainted with Mr Conrart and Mr Chapelain, 
2 359, of he alſo took their advice, efpecially Mr Conrart's, with 


willingly, becauſe underſtanding neither Greek nor Latin 
he gave him leſs trouble: For when he came to Paris to 
print his works, he was always in haſte to return into 
the country ; and for that reaſon, <when- any thing was 
objected to him, he anſwered it with great warmth, 
and, as it were, in anger; becauſe thoſe difficulties put 
him to work, and conſequently retarded his return, And 
that humour did ſo far prevail upon him, that towards 
the end of his life, and in his laſt tranſlations, be con- 


(27) Menagiana, 
pag. 325, of the 
firſt Dutch Edit. 


verſation was admirable IJ. He made good uſe of the advices of his friends, for the 
a of his works; but he might have made a better uſe. of them [I], had he not (% i. Peg. 

been ſo much in haſte to return into the country when he was at Paris to get his books - 

printed. His way of tranſlating was not approved by every body, though it was admired by G) vid. 

all the illuſtrious men of our age, It is true, that ſometimes he takes ſome liberty (u). He 
made an apology for it in his prefaces, wherein he ſhewed, that be propoſed to bimſelf the 
true notion of a good tranſlator, who ought 10 render the ſenſe of the original, without taking 
any thing from its force, or beauty, This is. . . . . . what he has ſo happily performed; 
his lively and bold expreſſions are ſo far from any ſervileneſs, what whoever reads his 
would think he reads originals and not tranſlations (x). So ſays the author of 


might take (y). He had a large extent of Learning, and applied himſelf more particu- 
larly to the ſtudy of the Bible [K]. We ſhall ſee what he thought concerning the im- ay 


time, but he comes infinitely nearer it than Livy, or 


* was full of vivacity and wit, which was attended 

with a certain turn, which none but the genteel 

« part of the world can give . . . . his gay humour 
© laſted till he died. The ſuburbs of St Germain af- 

© forded him the acquaintance of all thoſe lords who 

2 * made up the court of the prince of Conde, and went, 

(26) Vigneul © at that time, by the name of Petits. Maitres (26). 
rae aye But Mr de Colligny-and Mr de la Mouſſaye were ex- 
. he tremely fond of him. When any of them went 

favs in his Miſ- © through Vitry or Chalons, or through ſome other 
cellanies, pag. place, not very far diſtant from his houſe, they 
324, of the firſt © would have him; and a dinner had not been good 
Tome, tht if Mr d'Ablancourt had not been at it. He had al- 

prince of Con-. . | . TM 
Le had ſome of © Ways ſomething to ſay at table, and in converſation. 
tze Prtits-Mai- © He ſpoke a Þreat deal, but he was never tedious; 
= #res, What he what he ſaid was always new and agreeable. One 
lays concerning . would have thought he had ſtudied every thing he 
ooo ted + © dds fe d pertir his railleries, bu 
clavaber of aid, ſo proper and pertinent were his railleries, but 
thoſe men is cu- © he uſed them to defend himſelf, and not to offend 
nous. To © any body.” I ſhall confirm this by a paſſage of the 


whom he reviſed all his works, and ſo much the more 


391 


) See My 

aillet's Juge- 
ment des Sga- 
vans, on the 
French tranſla- 
tors, num. 9 50. 
Menagius uſed to 
call d Ablam- 
court's tranſlation 
of Tacitus, the 
fair unfaithful. 
enagiana, pag. 


24, of the fir, 


that he took no other liberty but ſuch as he 


mortality of the ſoul LI. See his elogy written by Mr Patru, from which I have taken P Edi. | 


moſt 


faulted, or at leaft believed nb body: Which was neither 
out of preſumption or wanity, but only out of haſtineſs, 
and a precipitate defire of eafing himſelf of his burden: 
For when his book was printed, he awillingly received all 
the advices that were given him; and even preſſed his 
friends to give him their opinion about it, that he might 
make uſe of their remarks in a ſecond edition, and there- 
fore it avill not be improper to mention a notable parti- 
cular. He had, till then, reviſed all his works with 
Mr Patru ; but-ever ſince his Arrianus, which they exas 
mined together, from the beginning to the end, in eight 
or ten afternoons, he printed all his books, for the fir 
time, without acquainting him with it in the leaſt, fe 
cauſe he vexed him too much. He did the ſame as to his 
Lucian, but when it was printed and publiſhed, he de- 
fired that dear friend to reviſe it, That dear friend re- 
wiſed it, and ſent him his remarks : he approved moſt of” 
them; and as for thoſe which he approved not, he refer- 
red them to My Conrart or Mr Chapelain. My Patru 
joined with them, and they reſolved thoſe difficulties to- 
gether : So that the ſecond edition, which was made 
upon thoſe obſervations, is much more. correct than the | 
art (28): 5 | | | (28) Patru, ubt 
had a large extent of learning, and he ap- _ bags 346, 


[X] He 
plied himſefF. . . . to the ſtudy of the Bible.] He had 
© a quick and penetrating wit : When he undertook 
to examine any difficulty, he preſently ſaw into the 
very bottom of it; he underſtood Philoſophy, Theo- 
* logy, Hiſtory, and all the Belles Lettres. He un- 
derſtood Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spa 
* niſh; he was very well inſtructed in his reli- 
gion, and more than was required for his falva-. 

* tion. But ſo great a variety of knowledge, ſo deep 
a learning, neither dulled his wit, nor confounded 
mor impaired his judgment; he clearly underſtood 
every thing, the ancient authors as well as the mo- 
dern. In his declining age he ſcarce read any books 
© beſides the holy ſcripture, and the relations and hi- 
« ſtories of the new world; but eſpecially the holy 
« ſcripture, which may be ſaid to have been his moit 
tender and laſt love. He had all the good commen- 
« tators on the Bible, either general or particular ones, 
* There was not any one difficulty in the Bible, but | 
* what he was throughly acquainted with (29). (29) Ibid. pag. 
[L] We fhall ſee what he thought concerning the im- 348, 349. 
mortality of the ſoul.] Having aſſerted in a converſation, 
That religion, and not reaſon, teaches us the immortality | 
of the ſoul (30), he writ a diſcourſe, which he ſent to (30) Patru, ubi 
Mr Patru, te juflify his opinion (31). He ſays in ſupra, pag. 355+ 
that diſcourſe, © That the perfect knowledge of our wes 
* ſouls is above the ordinary ſtrength of our minds, (37) It is to be 
and that there are no reaſons that can prove their found in the = 
* immortality (32). He alledges the chief of 'thoſe Pd Tome of 
* reaſons, and adds, That they are good indeed to confirm pag. 354, & : 
in that belief a foul that is already enlightened with ſeg. + 
grace, but that they are not ſufficient to ſatisfy a man 1 
ao has no other light than that of nature. He ſpeaks (32) Ibid. page 
(33) of the blindnefs of Philoſophers, and of the con- 356. 
fuſion of Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning this ſubject, Ibid, 
and he pretends that we ſhould not 4 5 76 at it: The an is PF: 
light of the Goſpel had not yet enlightened the world; and 
that truth being above human reaſon, flood in need of a. 
ſupernatural help to be known (34).. . . You muſt con- (34) Lid. pag. 
feſs, fays he (35), to Mr Patru, his friend, that we are 558. . 
made Chriſtians by faith, and not by natural reaſon ; and | 
that I may be allowed to ſay, ſpeaking as a natural Phi- (35) Ibid. 
lgſopber, that the reſurrection is 2 provided I be- h 
eue that G O D by his 1 power can do things that 
are impoſſible to nature. So that 1 ſaid nothing but what 
| 4 might 
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(36) Ibid. pag. 
361. 


(37) Ibid. pag. 
362, 


(38) Ibid. pag. 
363. 


(39) Ibid, pag. 
364. | 


(40) Patru, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 305. 


(41) Compare 


this with re- 
mark [M] of 
the article DI- 
CA ARCHUS. 


(42) Lucianus in 
libello de hac re, 
unum ait eſſe 
opus Hiſtoriæ, 
unumque finem, 
utilitatem: ju- 
cundum vero fi 
& ipſum ſequa- 
tur, melius hoc 
eſſe ; perinde at- 
que in athleta vi- 
res requiruntur, 
forma ac venu- 
ſtas laudantur, 
Famian. Strada, 
Proluſ. ii, lib. 
ii, Pag. m, 223. 


(43) Cicero, de 
Finib. 4b, i, 
cap. v. 
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1 might ſay, when 1 affirmed, that human reaſon can- 
not make me comprehend, that our fouls are immor- 
tal ; and that the holy Scripture, and the revelations 
of G O D to his church have taught me that truth, 


ewhich is the foundation of our religion. Aſterwards 


he maintains, that his opinion is much better than 
it would be, if it was grounded upon ſome philo- 

phical proofs (36). You believe the immor- 
* tality of the ſoul, becauſe your reaſon tells you ſo ; 
as for me, I believe it againſt my reaſon : I believe 
that our fouls are immortal, becauſe our religion 
commands me to believe it. Confider thoſe two opi- 
nions, and you will certainly confeſs, that mine is 
much better: yours is not ſo much as Catholic 
(37). As... it is not ſufficient to do good works in 
order to be a virtuous man; but, beſides, our in- 
tentions ought to be innocent, and our actions to 


in order to be a Catholic, not to doubt of any thing 
which the church will have us to believe, we muſt, 
beſides, believe like Chriſtians, and humility, and 
not preſumption, ought to be the cauſe of our 
faith . ... (38) We have not a perfect truſt in Gov, 
if we rely upon our reaſon in things which he will 
have us to believe. If our reaſon never deceived us, 
and if we had a perfect knowledge of ſuch things as 
fall under our ſenſes, perhaps our raſhneſs would be 
excuſable; and it would be no wonder, if finding 
nothing upon earth that could puzzle us, we enquired 
after ſuch things as are above us. But you know 
better than I do, what the knowledge of man is; 
and that there are ftill ſo many things in nature that 
are above philoſophical enquiries, that we may very 
well miſtruſt our ſtrength and our reaſon. None 
but a novice in Philoſophy will think that all man- 
ner of queſtions may be eaſily reſolved. They who 
go farther into the knowledge of things, meet with 
greater difficulties : two contrary opinions are often 
equally probable ; and if they embrace one of them, 
it is rather out of inclination than out of reaſon. 
Man cannot judge certainly of any thing whatſoever ; 
his reaſon deceives him as well as his ſenſes ; we 
live among errors and doubts, and we have no cer- 
tain truths here below, but thoſe which G o p has 
revealed to his church. Take a view of all the 
ſchools of Philoſophy, conſider what they do, and 
teach there; you will find preſumption in ſome, 


neſs, in all of them. Certainly we ſtand in need of 
our imbecillity to keep to our duty . . (39) ſince 
our reaſon is ſo weak that the leaſt difficulties puzzle 
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turn, let us be ſure not to truſt ſuch a blind guide, 
© and not to ground our belief upon ſo weak a founda- 
tion. We muſt not rely upon our arguments, but 
* upon him who made Heaven and Earth . . . . (40) 
Let us always remember that we muſt believe in 
* Gop, and not in ourſelves, and that if we ſhould 
* uſe our reaſon in what concerns divine things, we 
6 
c 
o 


« 


ſhould imitate the Cynic, who not contented with 
the light of the ſun, looked for a good man with a 
candle at noon- day. 3 EH | 
Des Cartes and his moſt faithful followers might find 
fault with ſome of thoſe thoughts, but it would be on- 
ly as meer Philoſophers ; for as ſoon as they conſider 
themſelves as Chriſtians, they muſt entirely approve 


d'Albancourt's opinion. They are perſuaded, that 


their proofs of the immortality of the ſoul are demon- 
ſtrative; they would therefore take it ill that he ſhould 


ſay, that the light of reaſon affords no good proofs of 


that immortality : but, after all, he would be only 
looked upon as heterodox in Philoſophy ; and they 
would confeſs, that as a Chriſtian he had the fulneſs of 
orthodoxy (41). A perſuaſion | par reg upon the 
light of nature op to be confidered in a Chriſtian 
as eloquence in a Philoſopher, or as agreeableneſs in a 
Hiſtory, or as beauty in a Wreſtler (42). They are 
things the privation whereof can be no great prejudice, 
tho' it be no diſadvantage to enjoy them. A Pbilhſo- 
pho fi afferat eloquentiam, non aſperner ; Si non habeat, 
non admadum flagitem (43). It is an advantage to be 
able to reconcile the truths of the Chriſtian religion 
with the principles of Philoſophy 3 it is a benefit not 
to be neglected, but rather improved as much as it 
6 


+ 


proceed from a good motive: ſo it is not ſufficient, 


ceptable to Gop. 
light of reaſon in an act of faith, they lay it aſide, and 
rely only upon Go p's veracity. See what the ſchool- 


obſtinacy in others, and ignorance, error, and weak - 


it, and that it is deceived, and miſtaken at every 


PERR OT. 

moſt of what has been ſaid: It contains ſeveral other things, which will not be unac⸗ 

ceptable to thoſe who are pleaſed with a particular account of the lives of illuſtrious men. 
5 . I 93S Wer Note, 


can be: hut one muſt be always ready to loſe it with. 
out regret, when it cannot be extend 


to the doctrines 
that are above it's reach, and which, by the nature 
of the myſtery, are above the capacity of our reaſon. 
One muſt be affected with reſpect to that advantage, as 


wiſe men are affected with reſpect to fortune: if ſhe is 


conſtant in her favours to them, they are glad of it ; 
if ſhe runs away they are not much troubled at it: 7 


praiſe her, ſaid Horace, when foe ſtays with me; but 


as ſoon as I perceive that ſbe is ready to forſake me, J 
return her her gifts, and wrap. up my ſelf in my vir- 
tue (44). True Chriſtians do the ſame, with reſpect 
to Philoſophical knowledge : if after they have proved 
ſome tenets of religion, it ſeems to be againſt them, 


and we wrap up ourſelves in our faith. It is a thick 
and impenetrable vail againſt the injuries of the air, 
that is to ſay, againſt all the aſſaults of human reaſon. 
Mr d' Albancourt did the ſame. There is nothing more 
judicious and ſolid than his reflexions upon the nature of 
faith, and upon the good uſe which ought to be made 
of the uncertainty of reaſon : the certainty of divine 
faith is above that of ſcience. It would be therefore 
a very unjuſt thing to pretend, that a Chriſtian wants 
ſome Philoſophical proofs to be ſure that his ſoul is im- 
mortal, Is it not enough for him to be certain of it 
by his ſubmiſſion to the divine authority, and by a 
firm perſuaſion, that there is no foundation ſo immyu- 
table and ſo immoveable as the word of Gop ? and muſt 
not a Chriſtian, if he will a& as a Chriſtian, believe 
the immortality of the ſoul, becauſe Gop has promiſed 


us an eternal felicity ? If he believed the immortality of 
the ſoul for ſome Philoſophical reaſons, it would be no 
act of faith, which yet he ought to perform, if he de. 


fires to fulfil the duties of religion, and to be ac- 
Chriſtians have no regard to the 


men ſay when they enquire, whether opinion, ſcience, 


and faith, can be in our minds at the ſame time, with 


reſpe& to the ſame object. | | 


I have now a very fair opportunity to ſet down a | 


raſſage which I have promiſed in another place (45). 
Mr Locke found himſelf almoſt in the ſame caſe with 
Mr d' Albancourt : he was blamed for having faid, that 


natural reaſon does not clearly prove the immortality HU. 
of the ſoul. Let us ſee his anſwer (46). 


This your 
* accuſation of my leſſening the credibility of theſe 
articles of faith, [the immortality of the ſoul, and the 
reſurrection of the body] is founded on this, that the 
article of the immortality of the ſoul abates of it's 
credibility, if it be allowed, that it's immateriality 
(which is the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and philo- 


from natural reaſon : which argument of your lord- 
ſhip's, bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, 
that divine revelation abates of it's credibility in all 


thoſe articles it propoſes, proportionably, as human 


6 

5 

; 

6 

reaſon fails, to ſupport the teſtimony of Go p. And 
* all that your lordſhip in thoſe paſlages has ſaid, when 
* examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus 
much, viz. Does Go p promiſe any thing to man- 
© kind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to 
be believed, if reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. 
But if human reaſon comes ſhort in the caſe, and 
cannot make it out, it's credibility is thereby leſ- 
« ſened ; which is, in effect, to ſay, that the veracity 
of Gop is not a firm and ſure foundation of faith to 
rely upon, without the concurring teſtimony of rea- 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


ſon, i. e. with reverence be it ſpoken, Go p is not 


to be believed on his own word, unleſs what he re- 
veals be in itſelf credible, and might be believed 
without him. I could not have imagined to find 
this in a book, written in defence of the Myſtery of 
the Holy Trinity. Your lordſhip ſays, You do not 
queſtion whether G O D can give immortality to a mate- 
terial ſubſtance ; but you ſay it takes off very much 
« from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly 
upon GO D's giving that which, of it's own nature, it 
* 7s not capable of. To which I reply, any one's not 
being able to demonſtrate the ſoul to be immaterial, 
* takes off not wery much, nor at all from the evidence 
: 5 immortality, if Go v has revealed that it ſhall 
1 immortal, uſe the veracity of God is 2 

' demonſtration 


a 


(44) Laudo ma. 


- res Quat.t 
and to ſerve the contrary tenets, we let it go, ſay they, P 


4.18, 419. See 
9. LG alſo the Nouve!- 
phy of it's immortality) cannot be demonſtrated /es 4 la Rep. 4s 
Lettres, Nov. 


nentem: fi c. 
ennas, reſi 
quæ dedit, & 
mea 


Virtute me in- 
volvo. Hara. 
Od. xxix, Al. ii 


(a) Pliny 
him Mar 
Harduin' 
tion. Se 
remark 


= 


= 


= 


(45) Citat. (63) 
of the article 
DICÆAR- 
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(46) Mr. Locke't 
Reply to the 
biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, Anſwer 
to his ſeco 

Letter, Pag. 
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1699, Pag · 5106 
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47) Mr Locke, 
BY pag. 420, 
421. 


(«) Pliny calls 
him Mamus in 
Harduin's edi- 
tion. See the 
remark [4 J. 


Q G M & 6 


PpERROT. 


Note, that Mr Patru aſeribes to Perrot 


wiſhed for. 7 hs 
« demonſtration of the truth of what he has revealed, 
and the want of another demonſtration of a propo- 
« ſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off 
from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear 
« demonſtration, there is as much evidence as any 
truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident (47). . - . 
Can any one who admits of divine revelation . . . 
„think this propoſition leſs credible, the bodies of 
© men, after the reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than 
this, the ſouls of men ſhall, after the reſurrection, 
live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks 
either of them is leſs credible than the other. If 


* 


a K 


is to believed, and the credit of divine teſtimony 
muſt receive it's force from the evidence of reaſon, 


divine revelation, in all ſupernatural truths, wherein 
© the evidence of reaſon fails. 


this be ſo, reaſon is to be conſulted, how far Gop - 


which is evidently to take away the credibility of 


PERSIUS. 


the moſt excellent moral qualities that can bs 


The reader may find ſeveral things in the article of 
Pomponatius, which concern this matter; but it is to 
be obſerved here, that many ſchool-men have aſſerted, 


593 


that the natural reaſons of the immortality of the ſoul are 


not convincing. Nature rationes Henricus atque Scotus pro- 
babiliter ſuadere aiunt, non necęſſario demonſtrare (48). 
Cajetanus, who had openly and haughtily rejected that 
opinion (49), embraced it at laſt j I believe, ſays he, 
that our ſouls are immortal, but T do not know it : Sz 
crederè quidem animam rationalem incorruptibilem eſſe, 


at neſcire tamen (50). He and Scotus, and Joannes de 


anduno, having examined all the arguments alledged 
y Thomas Aquinas declared that they were not de- 
monſttative, pronunciarunt tandem rem non eſſe demon- 


ſtratam ſed creditam (51). Scotus anſwered all the argu- 


ments of Thomas Aquinas. 'Fhe latter propoſed twenty- 
one probable reaſons for the immortalityof the ſoul, to 
which Joannes de Janduno added many more (52). 


(48) Melch; 
Canus, Loc, 
Commun. 15. 


x11, cap. ult. 


pag. m. 724. 


(49) Ibid, 
(50) Ibid, 


(51) Ibid, pag. 
725; 


(52) Ibid. figs 
72376 


PE RSIUS (Carvs) (a) was one of the moſt learned men of his time [A J. He % Acewding ts 
was Quzſtor in the year of Rome 608, and Prætor two years after (). The poet 12 Post. 
Lucilius dreaded him, and ingenuouſly confeſſed that he did not write for ſuch men, and 


that he deſired not his readers ſhould be ſo learned as he was. 


It was thought by ſome, 


that Perſius made the hirangue which was pronounced by the conſul Caius Fannius 


againſt Caius Gracchus (c), in the year of Rome 631. The reaſon of it was that Fannius 


was but an indifferent Orator, and that his harangue was ſo fine (d), that others be- 


| lieved ſeveral great men had contributed to it every one according to his capacity. 


It 


at. Pag. 41. 


(c) Ali à C. 
Perſio literato 
homine ſcriptam 
eſſe ajcbant, ills 
quem ſiꝑnificat 
valde doctum 
eſſe Lucilius 3 alli 
multos nobiles 


was not at that time a thing without example, that a man ſhould make a diſcourſe, and quod quiſque po- 


another recite it. 
Fannius. ; 
Poet I ſpeak of in the next article [B J. 


(A) Eam ſuſpicionem propter hanc cauſam credo fuiſſe, quod Fannius in 


Nevertheleſs Cicero refutes thoſe who aſcribed not that harangue to 
Some by a ſtrange error in Chronolgy have confounded our Perſius with the 3 


mediocribus Oratoribus habitus eſſet, oratio 


autem vel optima eſſet illo quidem tempore orationum omnium. Ibid. 


IA] He was one of the moſt learned men of his time.] 


Cicero mentions him in two or three places. He brings 


(1) Cicero, de 
Oraf, lib, ii. 


_ (2) De Finib. 


® i cap, il, 


in the Orator Craſſus, who declares, that, in imitation 
of the Poet Lucilius, he does not defire that his 


readers ſhould be altogether ignorant, or very learned 


men : and upon this occaſion he tells us that Perfins, 
one of thoſe whom that Poet would not have to be his 
reader, was, in a manner, the moſt learned man that 
was ſeen at Rome (1). Nam ut Cajus Lucilius homo 
doctus & perurbanus dicere ſolebat ea quæ ſeriberet 
neque ab indoctiſſimis neque ab doctiſſimis legi velle, 
quod alteri nihil intelligerent, alteri plus fortaſſe quam 
« ipſedeſe; quo etiam ſcripſit; Perſium non curo legere, 
© hic enim fuit, ut noramus, omnium fere noſtrorum 
hominum doctiſſimus; Lælium Decimum volo, quem 
cognovimus virum bonum & non illiteratum, ſed 
nihil ad Perſium; fic ego fi jam mihi diſputandum 
« fit de his noſtris ſtudiis, nolim equidem apud ruſtieos, 
© ſed multo minus apud vos, malo enim non intelligi 
© orationem meam, quam reprehendi. - - For as 
© Caius Lucilius, a learned and very polite man, uſed to 
* ſay, that he did not defire his writings ſhould be read 
either by the moſt ignorant, or moſt learned men : be- 
© cauſe the former knew nothing, and the latter, perhaps, 
* more than himſelf ; he likewiſe ſaid, he would not have 
© ſuch as Perſius to read them, who was known to be 
« the moſt learned of all the Romans; but ſuch as Lælius 
© Decimus, a good man, and not illiterate, but nothing 
* in compariſon to Perfius : ſo, were J to reafan concerni 
* theſe my ſtudies, I ſhould not like to db it before thoſe 
* that are altogether ignorant, and much leſs before you 3 
for I would rather my oration were not underſtood than 
* cenſured.” Cicero declares in another place (2) that 
he is not of Lucilius's mind; he wiſhed that Perſius 
might have read his works. Nec enim ut noſter 
* Lucilius recuſabo quo minus omnes mea legant. Uti- 
nam eſſet ille Perlius ; Scipio vero & Rutilius multo 
etiam magis, quorum ille judicium reſormidans Ta- 
rentinis ait ſe & Conſentinis & Siculis ſcribere. 
* Nor auill I, like Lucilius, be againſt every body's read- 
* ing my works. I could awiſh they were read by ſuch 
* as Perfius, but much more by Scipio and Rutilius, 
* whoſe judgment he feared, and therefore he ſays he 
* Wrote to the people of Tarentum, Conſentia, and Sicih,” 
Pliny deſigning to make uſe of Lucilius's thought, 
choſe rather to take it from Cicero than from it's au- 
thor ; and it appears that he had in view a paſſage of 
Cicero, wherein the thing was related with ſome Gifs. 
rent explications from thoſe we have ſeen. 


Præte- 
VOI. IV. | © 


* rea, ſays Pliny (3), eſt quædam publica etiam erudi- 
* torum rejectio. Utitur illa & M. Tullius extra omnem 
© ingenii aleam pofitus, & (quod miremur) per advo- 
© catum defenditur. Nec dofiffimis : Manium Perſium 
© hec legere nolo; Funium Congum wolo (4.) Quod fi 
© hoc Lucilius qui primus condidit ſtyl: naſum dicen- 
dum ſibi putavit : fi Cicero mutuandum, præſertim 
eum de Republica ſcriberet, quanto nos cauſatius ab 
< aliquo judice defendimus. - - - - Befides, one may in 
© ſome meaſure reject the judgment of learned men. Cicero, 
* evho has nothing to apprehend, does fo, and (which is 
« ftrange) is defended by an advocate. Neither do I 
« defire that the moſt learned men; ſuch as Manius 
Perſius, but ſuch as Junius Congus, ſhould read 


tuiſſet in illam 
orationem contus 


1rut9; 


(3) In Prof, 


(4) So Father) 
Hardouin reads; 
In the other edi- 
tions it is Hæ © 
doctiſſimum Per- 
ſium legere nole, 
Lælium Deci- 
mum volo. 


* theſe my writings. I Lucilius, who firſt wrote ſatire, 


* thought fit to ſay ſo; if Cicero thought fit to imitate 
* him, eſpecially when he wrote concerning the Repu- 
* blic, how much more reaſon have I to except againſt 
a judge? That paſſage of Cicero was, without 
doubt, in the preface to his books de Republica; he 
had not then the ſame thought that he had in the firſt 
book de Finibus, but the ſame that he had in the ſecond 
book de Oratore. 
variations, for the ſubjects are different. It is a more 
ſurprizing thing, that every time he mentioned thax 
thought of Lucilius, he brought in ſeveral perſons op- 
polite to Perſius, ſometimes Lælius, ſometimes the Sici- 
lians and Tarentines, ſometimes Junius Congus. The 
reaſon of it may be, either becauſe Lucilius mentioned 


ſeveral perſons in the ſame place, whoſe penetration he 


did not much fear ; or becauſe he made uſe of the ſame 
thought in ſeveral places, ſometimes againſt one, ſome- 
times againſt another : for when an author declares 
that he is afraid of being criticized by a man by rea- 
ſon of his great learning, it may preſently afford him a 
ſatirical ſtroke againſt thoſe whom he defigns to ex- 
Poſe, as ignorant or half-learned men, by oppoſing 
them to the perſon whoſe judgment he fears. Lucilius's 
deſign was not ſo much to praiſe the learning of Per- 
ſius, as to exerciſe his ſatirical wit. He might, in 
both caſes, give occaſion to Cicero to diverſify the 
perſons oppoſed to Perfius : and therefore Father Har- 
douin did very well to expunge Lzlius Decimus out of 
Pliny, and in the room of it to inſert Junius Congus, 
by virtue of the beſt and moſt antient manuſcripts 
See the remark [ FI of the article LUCILIUS. 
[LB]; Some have confounded him with the Poet I ſpeak 
of in the next article. | Fungerus b) taking, without 
any reaſon for it, theſe words of Cicero, nibil ad 


7 L Perſium, 


We ought not to wonder at thoſe 


(5) In nova Pro- 
verbior. Farra- 
gine, apud Voſs 
fium, Infte Orat. 
lib. tv, cap. Xt, 
& de Poet. Lat. 


Pag. 41, 


pERSIU S. 


4 Perſum, for 2 proverbial expreſſion, fancied, ſtill authors. Vellem, ſays he (6), ut juventus hinc wideat (6) de paz 
more unreaſonably, they were meant of Perſius, the quam neceſſaria fit doctrina temporum, cujus neglectu Lat. ibid, ook, 

fatirical Poet, born towards the end of the Empire pig fedeque peccatur d wiris aliogui non - ineruditis. 

of Tiberius. Thoſe two faults have been obſerved by Quamquam nec tanti id foret, fi unus ille (Fungerus) fc 

Voſſius. He complains of a great number of ſuch exorbitaret. Sexcenta id genus poteram ex aliis adferre, 

over-ſights, which he found in antient and modern pluſcula etiam ex weteribus ipfis. ; 


 PERSIUS (AvrvsPersivs FLAccus) [A], a fatirical Poet under the em 
| pire of Nero, was born at Volterra in Tuſcany [BJ. He was a Roman knight, and 
related and allied to perſons of the firſt rank, He ſtudied at Volterra till he was twelve 
years of age, and then he continued his ſtudies at Rome, under the Grammarian 
Palæmon, the Rhetor Verginius, and Cornutus a Stoic Philoſopher, who entertained fo 
great a love for him, that there was ever after a moſt intimate friendſhip between them. 
| Perſius has immortalized in his works that friendſhip, and his thankfulneſs for the good 
(a) Perfius, Sat. Offices of this friend (a). Which he expreſſed more fully by a codicil. for he left him 
V, paſim. his library and a great deal of money (b): but Cornutus kept only the books, and left 
| 8 the money to the heirs (c). He adviſed the mother of his friend to ſuppreſs ſome pieces 
4 twenty thouſand Of poetry, which her ſon made in the beginning of his youth. He thought, without 
crowns dos doubt, they would not anſwer the great reputation of thoſe which had been publiſhed, 


CO ns and received by the public with ſo great an admiration, that all the copies were pre- 
rae preface of  ſently ſold off. This is a model to be propoſed to thoſe who publiſh ſo many ſorry 
tion by the Je- poſthumous books, in hopes that the glory of the deceaſed will be a ſafeguard to them. 
EIN They ſuppreſſed, amongſt other works of Perſius, ſome verſes which he had made upon 


(c) That is, to Arria, that illuſtrious Roman lady, who killed herſelf to give an example to her dear 


Perſius's fiſters. 


(1) Sneton. in 


huſband, Moreri fancied that it was a fatire againſt Arria [CI], which is falſe; it was 


[A] Aulus Perſius Flaceus.) Thoſe who ſaid that the 
ſirname of Flaccus was given him, becauſe he imi- 
tated Horace, did not obſerve that his father had the 
ſame ſirname (1), and have not been more lucky 


rather 


And therefore to my native ſhores retir'd, 

J view the coaſt old Ennius once admir'd ; 
Where cliffs on either fide their points diſplay, 
And after opening in an ample way. 


Vita Perſu. in their gueſs, than when they ſaid that he was cal- on s 

| led Severus, becauſe he profeſſed the Stoic Philoſophy. Tis worth your while, O Romans, to regard 
(2) Notis in Vi- Caſaubon (2) affords me thoſe two remarks. He be- The port of Luna, ſays our learned Bard. 

tam Perfii, lieves, as to the ſecond, that an inſcription found at | WD DRYDEN. 


Volterra occaſioned that error. Here is the inſcrip- 


tion A. Perſius A. F. Severus V. an. VIII. M. III. D. XIX. 


Which ſuppoſes that thoſe whom that great Critic 


cenſures, pretended that the title of Severus was given 


to Perſius as a ſirname of a family, and if it be fo, 


they might be cenſured for it; but if they conſidered 
that title only as an epithet, like that of Ardens, which 


(3) Sat. I. So 
Perſius calls Ho- 
race, Vafer, and 
Ovid gives the 
epithet of Do#us 
to Catullus, 


(5) VI. Adver- 


Juvenal beſtowed upon Lucilius (3), they could not 


be blamed, in my opinion, for having taken notice 


of that Poet's application to the .Stoic Philoſophy, 
nor could it be pretended that they had any regard to 
the inſcription of Volterra. No man evengþetter de- 
ſerved the title of Severe than that Poet, conſidering 
the imperious tone of his invectives and cenſures 


© gandi & invectione in malos mores nominant, he 
adds, ſed videtur huic vaniſſimo commento occaſio- 


They pretend that the Poet ſpeaks of his native coun- 

try, and conſequently that he was born at Portus 

Lunæ, which is called now the gulph della Spezzia. 

Don Gaſparo Maſſa has treated that matter learnedly, 

in a diſſertation printed at Genoa in 1667, della vi- 

ta, Origine, e patria di Aulo Perſio Flacco. He believes 

that the town formerly called Luna was ſituated in 
Tuſcany (8), and therefore he is far from granting (8) Pag. 40. 
that it was the native country of our Poet ; for his not | 
being born at Volterra would ſignify nothing to him, 

if he could not deprive 'Tuſcany of him, and prove that 

he was born in the ſtate of Genoa. He therefore ſays, 

that the place of his birth was Tigulia, near Portus 


Patria 4 A. Perfio, printed at Genoa in the year 1664. che opinion of 


: k Bartholomew 
See how little one can rely upon Moreri, he pretends Foodus is bi 


(16) perl 


Cornutum 
V. 


.) Sue 
| ſupra, 


(8) Epi 


fixed to 
tranſlatio 
Perſius b 
ther Tat 


(19) Th 


which is the reaſon Barthius gives of that title. It was Lunz, ſituated in Liguria, eighty ſtadia diſtant from PO LY | _ 
therefore an unreaſonable thing to apply to him the Luna (9). You muſt obſerve that the town of Luna (9) Apro Sy 0 
ſevere reprimand of Caſaubon. What I ſay concerns and the port of Luna are diſtinguiſhed one from the perf, pag. 14 (20) It 
(4) Eponymolog Magirus (4) for having ſet down theſe words of Bar- other. Lewis Aproſio is of the ſame opinion with | take, w 
_ Critic, pag. 648, thius (5) ; © Severum veteres libri ab auctoritate caſti- Gaſparo Maſſa, as it appears from his diſſertation 4/4 (10) It is allo refute, 


5 (21) In 


. 
far, 1, © nem præbuiſſe inſcriptio illa memoria avorum Vo- that Aproſio maintains that Perfius was of Volterra, commentatj uy mark [ 
laterris inventa, ubi Aul. PE RSI cujuſdam octen- and that Gaſpar Maſſa ſays he was born at Luna or la on Perſus, 122) De 
nis pueri fit mentio, cui cognomen fuit Severo. Spezzia. Which is very falſe with reſpect to Aproſio, printed at wy fra, ren 
Caſaub. not. ad Perſii vitam. - - - - Antient books call and far from being exact with reſpe& to Maſſa. For bas eg pi is 1 
* him Severus, from the keenneſs of his cenſures, and in- the reſt, tho' the arguments of thoſe two gentlemen Jinell, Nell 125 85 
© weftives againſt vice; but this idle fiction ſeems to have are none of thoſe which cannot be anſwered, yet they origine di Lon, (23) E 
« bren occaſumed by that inſcription found at Volterra, in are probable enough, and if I was to chooſe, I had c. — * | fixed to 
* the memory of our fore-fathers, wherein mention is made rather follow their opinion (10) than that of Euſebius. _ | got Jo li. tranſlat 
* of one Aul. PERSIUS, @ boy of eight years old, I ſhall acquaint my reader, that Soprani being not ey pag. 108. Hein 
« awhoſe ſirname was Severus.” This application does contented to place Perſius in his 8 of the writers | 
not ſeem to be judicious. of Liguria (11), and to give ſome reaſons for it, cauſed (x1) Printed at (24) Ly 
[B] Born at Volterra in Tuſcany.) All authors do not thoſe two diſcourſes to be printed at the end of his Genoa in 28 deo mir 
agree herein; Etruria and Liguria contended for it. work. | the year ſeripta | 
Perſius might boaſt of having a good ſhare in Homer's [C] Moreri fancied that it was a ſatire againſt Arria, (12) Set u = woe 
deſtiny, two great provinces ſtrive which ſhall have which is fa/e.] I think the true reaſon of his mi- Vita Perfi. er, 
him. The Etrurians ground their pretenſion upon the ſtake proceeds from theſe words: Scripſerat in pueritia ee, 
teſtimony of ſome ancient authors, who ſay that Per- Flaccus . . . , paucos in ſororem Thraſee & in Arriæ ma- (1;) Cafaub. lere. 
(6) The author ſius was of Volterra (6). The Ligurians ground theirs trem verſus que ſe ante virum occiderat (12). The x — Vitam Laces 
of Perſius's Life, upon theſe words; | Critics (13) have corrected theſe words thus, in focrum Fern. _ 
Euſeb. in Chronic, | Thraſee Arria matrem, or Arriam (14) matrem. | \ Gronorith Rt, 
Caſfioder, in Fa- - - - »Mihi nunc Ligus ora The Præpoſition iz is equivocal (15); it ſignifies (14) 4, Vita read t. 
25 Intepet, hibernatque meum mare, qua latus ingens ſometimes again, and ſometinies upon, One may en- in Edit. Suetun- bim, | 
Dant ſcopuli, & multa littus ſe valle receptat ſily perceive that it ought to be taken here in Grevian wot for 
reum eſt opere e | 00 the — ſenſe; for i 1 likely that Perſius ſhould ws. Jags 
| ; Lunai portum eſt © cognoſcere cives (7). | | A Were e 
— 2 80 * 8 F have written verſes againſt a lady who was his kinſwo- ( e 5) _— 5 — | 
» » Vo rats eto 


For me, my warmer conflitution «wants 
More cold than our Ligurian winter grants. 


man, and mother of his beſt friend's wife, and famous _ I, bag. 
for having died in a moſt heroical manner, according Y 110. 


Perki, 


el- 


(16) Perf, ad 
Cornutum, Sat. 
V. 


for young men of eighteen or twenty years of age. 1 
ſhall place here in order the other miſtakes of Moreri. 


- {17) Suet. ubi 


ſupra. 


(18) Epiſtle pre- 


fixed to the 
tranſlation of 
Perſius by Fa- 
ther Tarteron. 


(19) That is, 
upon the action 
of Arria. 

(20) It is a miſ- 
take, which I 
refute, 


(21) In the re- 


mark [G]. 


122) De quo in- 
fra, remark 
[F], at the 


end, 


(23) Epiſtle pre- 
fixed to the 
tranſlation of 
Perſius by the 
Jeſuit Tarteron, 


(24) Lucanus a- 
deo mirabatur 
ſeripta Flacci, ut 
vix retine ret ſe 
illo recitante 1 
clamore quin illa 


eſſe vera poemata 


diceret- - 
Lucan ſo much 
admired the wwri- 
tngs of Peri 
the * 4 
read them to 
bim, be could 
not forbear cry- 
ing out, that they 
Were excellent 
2 indeed. 
ueton. i 
Pufl in Vit. 


PERSIUS. 
rather an elogy, and it cannot be reaſonably doubted of conſidering the great (vs GE til (126 wed. 
. for Thraſeas, ſon-in-law to Arria, his kinſwoman (d). He ſtudied with Lucanz amm, ie ans 


under Cornutus, and was ſo much admired by his ſchool- fellow, p p 
red his verſes, Lucan could ſcarce forbear breaking out into acclamations: which is 4 


and vanity [D]. 
like his temper. 
better kinſman [ZE]. 


the notions of the ſect wherein our Poet was bred up? 
The friendſhip of Perſius and Thraſeas, ſon-in-law of 
that lady, laſted near ten years, which ſignifies, as 
Caſaubon obſerves, that Perſius did not live above 
ten years from the time he contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with Thraſeas. Now becauſe he lived but 
twenty-eight years, any one may fee that their 
friendſhip began whilſt Perſius ſtudied Philoſophy un- 
der Cornutus : and it is likely that he made the verſes 


in queſtion after he had got ſuch a friend. 


Cum primum pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullaque ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui (16). - e 


When firſt my childiſh robe reſign d the charge 
And left me unconfin'd to live at large. 
When now my golden bulla ( hung on high 
To houſhold gods ) declare me paſt a boy: 
And my white ſhield proclaim my liberty, 
Under thy care I put myſelf. = = = 


The word Pueritia is uſed by the beſt Latin authors 


He ſays that Perſius wrote a book againſt Arria, which 
his maſter, Cornutius, made him burn. Suppoſe this to 
be true, it was not a book, but ſome few verſes, pau- 
cos verſus. His maſter's name was not Cornutius, 
but Cornutus ; and it was only after the death of the 
author, that he adviſed his mother to ſuppreſs thoſe 
verſes, and all thoſe he had made in his youth, Om- 
nia autem Cornutus autor fuit Mar RI jus ut abole- 
ret (17). Whereby the author of the Epiſtle, which 
ſerves inſtead of a preface to the new tranſlation of Per- 
ſius, may be convinced of a miſtake. His words run 
thus (18) : He compoſed ſome verſes upon that ſub- 
« je (19), which were no commendation of that ge- 
'* nerous and faithful wife (20) : but he followed the 


advice that was given him, he ſuppreſſed thoſe verſes, 


© and he did well.“ Moreri calls the Rhetorician, un- 


der whom Perſius ſtudied, Virginius Fulvius; he 


ſnould have called him Verginius Flaccus. He ſays 
that this pretended Virginius Fulvius and Rhemnius 
Palzmon ook care of Lucan's education. To what pur- 


, Poſe does he make ſuch a remark, ſince he was to ſay 


nothing of Lucan's love for Perfius ? But beſides, none 
of the authors quoted by him, mention that pretended 
education. It is with reſpect to Cornutus, that the 


author of the life of Perſius obſerves, that he taught 


Lucan and Perſius at the ſame time. We ſhall ſee 
hereafter (21) a Chronological error of Moreri. 


Mr Marais was pleaſed to acquaint me, that Mo- 


reri might have taken from Mr Geffrier (22) what he 
ſays of Arria, ; for the reputation of that lady was ſo 
dear to Mr Geffrier, that to make amends for the wrong 
which he pretends Perſius had done her, he cauſed a 
ſonnet to be printed before his tranſlation, which 
Father le Moine compoſed to the praiſe of Arria, and 
which is to be found in his Galerie des Femmes fortes. 

[D]A thang ... . ſometimes too common out of cunning and 
vanity. ] This is finely explained by a modernauthor, who 
does not pretend that Lucan was free from that fault. 
* Perſius, ({ays he) (23), was much better pleaſed with 
* Lucan, who perhaps inſinuated himſelf into his fa- 
* your with much exclaiming at the fineſt paſſages of 
his ſatires, and often repeating theſe words with great 
* admiration (24), theſe are excellent pieces indeed ! for 


© tho' an author be never ſo modeſt, he will be eaſily 


* allured by the charms of flattering applauſes, which 
he receives from a good judge in a full aſſembly. 


But, Sir, had not Lucan a view in it? Did not he 
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mme dileQus 


that when Perſius reci- apud Thrafeam 
| eſt, ita ut pere- 


| . grinaretur quoqtts 
rare thing among Poets of the ſame rank, but ſometimes too common out of - cunning aum oe aliquans 


Perſius became acquainted with Seneca very late, and could never eus ar 
He was a good friend, a better ſon ſtill, a better brother, and a 

He was very chaſte, though a beautiful young man : 
ſober, as meek as a lamb, and as modeſt as a young virgin: ſo true it is, that w 
muſt not judge of a man's morals by his writings 3 
tious: beſides, they are ſharp and full of bitterneſs. 
ſpared not the cruel Nero, and that he did ſo plainly hint at him, that 


thought 


expect the like from Perſius? Poets and authors, you 
know, do ſeldom give any thing for nothing; and 
when they come to engage one another with praiſes 
and compliments, they do not ſpare themielves 3 


force. You know ſome at preſent, as well as I, who 


the Boutevilles of this time : they challenge thoſe 
that have moſt ſkill; and whether it be in a rencoun- 
ter, or in formal duels, which were never prohibited 
by the king, they ſtrive to conquer one another, and 
are on both ſides extremely free of the moſt oblig- 
ing and civil expreſſions, even in writing and in 
print, that poſterity may not doubt of it. In this 
ſort of duels the weakeſt man is always the aggreſ- 
ſor; it is he who ſends or even carries the challenge. 
This is, Horace's metaphor, and it will appear to 
you, at leaſt, as pleaſant as it is bold; you may 
find it in his epiſtle to Florus. As for me, if the 
title of writer made me greedy of praiſes; I had ra- 
ther be commended by a good author, whom I ſhould 
neither know by his name, nor by fight, and who 
could have no intereſt in praiſing me; for ſuch 
« praiſes could not be ſuſpected.” 5 5 

[E] He avas a good friend, a better fon ſtill, a better 
brother, and a better kinſman.) The author who af- 
fords me theſe words, will afford me alſo a Commen- 
tary upon them. You wonder at it, ſays he (25) and 
perhaps you have your reaſons for it: Nevertheleſs, there 
is nothing truer than this; and they who knew him beſt, 


ſay, that he might be propoſed as an example in that re- 
ſpe (26). In effett, he had a ſolid and true love for 


his fifters, and a reſpeciſul tenderneſs for his mother 
Fulvia, tho ſhe was married again: and if he avas 
but a child when his father died, if he was but 
ſeven or eight years of age when ſhe did that 
. « . » 1 had almoſt let fall the word folly, but wwe muſt 


be ſomewhat circumſpect in favour of thoſe women z he 


was already clearſigbted enough to perceive that it wwas 
not an agreable thing, for reaſon diſplays itſelf much in 
ſuch junctures, it grows ſtrong and lively, and does not 
always wait for the time appointed to make it's reflexions, 
eſpectally when it happens to be in a ſulject that has a di/- 


natam 


riam (the 


daughter of that 
Arria who killed 
he was ber ſelf) uxorert 
e habente. Suet. 


. : in Vit, Perſii. 
for the ſatires of Perſius are licen- 7c of dilectus 


Ix 1 | apud Thraſeamz 
Nay, it is believed that he 8 
Cornutus Tait. IIb. vi, 
reads dilectus à 


Pæto Thraſeas 


they make paſſes at one another with great 


are accounted for bravery of wit, if I may fay ſo, 


(25) Epiſtle pre- 
fixed to the new 
tranſfation of 
Perfius and Jus 
venal, by Fa- 
ther 'Tarterons 


(26) Pietatis er 
ga matrem & ſo- 
rorem & amitant 
exemplo ſuffi- 
cientis. Sueton. 
in Vita Perſii. 


poſition to be ſatirical. But, Sir, we muſt have the whole 
truth, the ſecond huſband died in a ſbort time, and left 


Perſius in a condition of reſpþeFting and loving his mother, 
as ſincerely as he did, when he was but a child, Pater 
« jus Flaccus pupillum reliquit moriens, annorum fere 
«* ſex. Fulvia Siſennia mater nupfit poſtea Fuſio, E- 
« quiti Romano. & eum quoque extulit intra paucos 
* annos (27). -- - - He was but young avhen his father 
Flaccus died, being about fix years of age: his mother 
* Fukvia Siſennia afterwards was married to Fuſius a 
* Roman knight : and ſhe buried him too within a few 
* years.” 1 do not know whether Fulvia took great 
care of; her ſon's education, and whether ſhe loved not 
herſelf too much to mind an affair of ſo great importance : 
this I cannot be ſure of, for @ ſecond wedding, and even 
the condition of a" young widaw, is a great hindrance to 
it; but that which Iam ſure of, is, that the Roman 
knight, though never ſo young, neglected nothing to make 


(27) Ibid 


himſelf us accompliſhed a man as 1 have repreſented him to 


you. I ſhall add theſe words of Suetonius to that pretty 


commentary; * Reliquit circa H. . .SXX matri & ſo- | 


© rorl.. 
« roribus, quas frater hæredes fecerat, reliquit - - - - 


He left to his mother and fiſter about tabenty frog thou- 
* ſand crown. © . Cornutus kept the books, but gave the n- 


. - . Cornutus, ſublatis libris, pecuniam ſo- 


« ney to his fiſters, whom their brother had made his heirs.” - 


What ſhall we ſay of an Hiſtorian, who in the ſame 
page, where he ſays twice, that Perſius had but 
one ſiſter, obſerves that Perſius left his eftate to 


his 
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A thought fit to alter ſome of his words (e) [F]. He died when 


His Life written by Suetonius, as it is thought, 


his mother and fiſter, 
heirs ? 


and made his fiſters his 
[F] I 7s believed that he did fo plainh hint at Nero, 


that Cornutus thought fit to alter ſome of his words.] 
He made uſe of theſe words in his firſt ſatire; 


(28) Sueton. in 
ita Perſii. 


wh 


Auriculas afini Mida rex habet. 

An aſi's ears king Midas has. | 
Cornutus adviſed them to change them into theſe : 

Auriculas afini quis non habet (28) ? 

An aſſ's ears who has not got? 
If Cornutus thought that Nero was too plainly hinted 
at by theſe words, he did wiſely to uſe that precaution, 
tho' perhaps, that emperor was ftill in his happy days, 
continued the firſt five or fix years of his reign, 


but how comes it that Cornutus made no alteration in 
the four verſes inſerted in the ſame ſatire, and taken 


from a tragedy of Nero ? Was it a dangerous thing 


(29) Perf. Sat, 
I, ver. 99. 


to ſay king Midas has aſſes ears, whilſt his verſes 
might be propoſed as amodel of ridiculous poetry with- 
out any danger ? I find ſome difficulty in it, and per- 
haps theſe four verſes, CES IIE 


Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis, 
Et raptum vitulo caput allatura ſuperbo 

Baſſaris, & Lyncem Mznas flexura corymbis 
Evion ingeminat: reparabilis adſonat Echo (29). 


Their crooked horns, the Mimallonian crew 
With blaſts inſpir d; and Baſſaris, who flew 
The ſcornful calf, with fword advanc'd on high 
Made from his neck his haughty head to fly, 
And, Manas, when with ivy bridles bound, 
| She led the ſpotted lynx, then Ewion rung around, C 
Ewvion from woods and floods repairing echo's ſound. 


Theſe verſes, I ſay, perhaps were at moſt but an indirect 
and obſcure raillery ; for if Nero had been the author 
of thoſe verſes, how could any body be ſo bold, as 
to ſet them down word for word to laugh at them, 
ſince it was thought neceſſary to mend thoſe other 
words, Auriculas aſini Mida rex habet? This is a 
very ſtrange diſparity ; a great cowardice on the one 
hand, and a great raſhneſs on the other. But I have 
more ſcruples ſtill about it. Methinks Cornutus ſpoils 
the thought of his friend without any neceſſity, his 


fear ſeems to me to be ill grounded. Perſius being told 


(30) Ovid. Met, 
Xi, ver. 
186. 


that it was dangerous to cenſure the faults of other men, 
and that he ſhould not ſo much as ſpeak of them to a 
pit, anſwers, that he will at leaſt tell his book buried 
in the ground what he has ſeen, viz. that king Midas 
had aſſes ears? | | | 


Men' mutire nefas, nec clam nec cum ſerobe ? nuſ⸗- 
quam. Fa 
Heic tamen infodiam. Vidi, vidi ipſe, libelle, 
Auriculas Aſini Mida rex habet. | 


Like the fam'd Barber I Shall dig a hole, 
And there diſcharge the burthen of my ſoul, 
And whiſper to the reeds that Midas wears, 


Beneath the royal crown, an aſi's ears. 


It is a manifeſt alluſion to the hiſtory of Midas's Bar- 
ber, which was very well known to Nero. 


- - _- Secedit humumque 
Effodit, & domini quales aſpexerit aures 


Voce refert parva terrzque immurmurat hauſtæ (30) 


Reſtliſi, at laſt, a private place he found, 

Then dug a hole, and told it to the ground; 

In a low whiſper he reveal d the caſe, 

And cover d in the earth, and filent left the place. 
CRoXxALlL, 


PERSIUS. 


he was twenty-eiglit 
years 


It was not therefo:e very likely that he ſhould take it 
ill, that any one ſhould faithfully relate the beſt paſ- 
ſage of that hiſtory, 
If you change thoſe words into theſe, Auriculas aſin; 
uis non habet; it is no more the Barber's text, but a 
ooſe imitation of it. If I ſhould be told, that it is 
better to leſſen the beauty of a thought, than to exaſ. 
perate a tyrant, I would anſwer as I did before, Why 
do not you take off the four werſes 3 you ought to force the 
author to blot them out, not only if 7 are borrowed 


from a poem of Nero, but alſo if they only contain ſome of 
his phraſes. In effect, it cannot be doubted but that 


Auriculas aſini Mida rex habet. 


Malherbe would have been offended at theſe verſes 


of Mr Boileau, even if he had not been named in 
them: 


Trai je dans une ode en phraſes de Malherbe, 
Troubler dans ſes roſeaux le Danube ſuperbe, 
Delivrer de Sion le peuple gemiſſant, 

Faire trembler Memphis & palir le Croiſſant, 
Et paſſant du Jourdain les ondes allarmees 
Cueillir aa 2 propos les palmes Idumees (31) ? 


Mr Boileau names no body when he lays: 


Tout chantre ne peut pas ſur le ton d'un Orphee, 
Entonner en grands wers la Diſcorde etouffee : 
Peindre Bellone en feu tonnant de toutes parts, 


Et le Belge effraye fuyant ſur ſes remparts. (32). (32) Ibid, wer, 

| | | 39» 
Yet can any body doubt but that it muſt raiſe the in- 

dignation of the author of thoſe lines? Therefore it 


ſeems to me that the torva Mimalloneis, &c. can nei- 
ther be a fragment of Nero's Poems, nor a parody or 
an imitation of his verſes: for once more if he would 
have been diſpleaſed with the Auriculas aſini Mida rex 


Habet, which was an old ſtory, how could it be ex- 


pected that he ſhould patiently bear ridiculous cento's 


(31) Boe, 


made up of his own expreſſions ? Wherefore, with the 
old ſcholiaſt's leave, I will not ſubſcribe to theſe words 


of Mr Boileau till my ſcruples be removed: Let us e- 
amine Perſius, ſays he (33), who wrote under Ners's 
reign. He does not only rail at the Poets of his time, 
but alſo ridicules the werſes of Nero himſelf. For every 
Body knows, and the whole court of Nero knew it, that 
thoſe four verſes, torva Mimalloneis, &c. which Per- 
frus does fo ſharply reflect upon in his firſt ſatire, were Ne- 
r0's verſes. Yet we do not find that Nero, as cruel as 
he was, cauſed Perfius to be puniſhed for it; and that 
tyrant, though an enemy to reaſon, and wery fond of his 
works, as it is well known, was fo reaſonable as not to 
be offended at it, and did not think that upon ſuch an oc- 
44 the emperor ſhould concern himſelf for the Poet. I 
have done with that ſcruple. 


intituled Bacchz (35), and to prove that 
compoſed ſuch a piece, he quotes Dion Caſſius, who 
only ſays, that Nero acted the part of a Muſician when 


think, were not uſed in tragedies ; 
in queſtion are Hexameter. If that learned commen- 
tator had compared his opinion about trva Mimallb- 


in his fourth ſatire was to cenſure the conduct of Nero ; 


(3 3) Lien, Dil 
cours fur ia S 


tire. 


Caſaubon pretends, that 
the four verſes in queſtion, were part of a tragedy (34) (34) Hac intel 
Nor had ligimus B 
Neronis ejuſdem 
argumenti fuille 
; : cum Bacchis Ev 
that tragedy was ated, But is this a proof that he ripidis 
was the author of it? Beſides, Hexameter verſes, I Hence ave fd 
but the four verſes bat the Hache 


of Nero avert an 
the fon 2 
4 Ac 
ncis with his preface on the fourth ſatire, I doubt he of irh. 
would not have perſiſted in that opinion. In effect, Caſwub. in 1. Sa. 
he ſays in that preface, that the chief deſign of Perſius Perf, FE. i 
and that to avoid bringing himſelf into trouble, he ſo 1 
diſguiſed his deſign, that he made uſe of no ſtroke ejus Bachs, or 
hinting at that prince, and contrived the matter ſo as jus carminis e. 
to be able to come off, in caſe he ſhould be accuſed of tiam Dio 20m 


Sit, IX, ver. 
251. 


we 
- <a 


(36) Scr! 
ſummo 1 
n'o & ſci 
ſingulari 
ſophus a 
omnes o 
adamare 
tamen p 
F 
I pher, c 
a man 0 
genius a 
traordin 
learning 
that all 
<v97e for 
their c 
ard eſpe 
Poets. 

Ep. De 
min. 


47 N 
doluit, 
malum 
rædum 
tum. 

in Nert 
1 


(38) X 


Neront 


(39) 1: 
Tacit. 


X, Ci 


(40) J 


(a) 
find or 
tioned 
mark 


_— at the government. Caſaubon obſerves alſo, — = __ 
that this ſatire was compoſed before Nero had ſhewn bey are ej Dutct 


all his ill-nature. * Cujus (ſatire quartz) eth præ- 


from the Bache 


1694 


« cipuus erat Scopus in Neronem invehi, atque ipſum 7 Nev, ue 030 
# 0 . 2 2 oem 
ſatirico ſale defricare . . . . fic tamen poeta in hoc n i mentions v6, 


«* argumento indignationi ſuæ habenas laxavit, ut ne- 


quam vel natura ipſius ferebat, vel Neronis flagita 

ac ſcelera merebantur. ; 

« (criptam eſſe hanc ſatiram cum nondum totus inno- 

* tuerat Nero, cujus principium laude digna ue 
2 | | m 


Nos autem putamus tum 


Tr 47 Ibid, page 14% 
que palam neque plenis velis in flagitioſiſſimum prin- vide etiam, 
cipem inveheretur, verum tee & longè mollius pag. 134 


ſius. 


(44) 
end 9g 
nius's 
Clari. 
4. 


(36) Scripſit 
ſummo vir inge- 
nio & ſcientia 
ſingulari Philo- 
ſophus artifices 
omnes opus ſuum 
adamare, Poetas 
tamen præcipue. 
A Pbilo- 
ſepher, «obo vas 
a man of a great 
genius and ex- 
traordinary 
learning, ſaid 
that all artiſts 
wore ford of 
their caun quorks, 
ard eſpecially 
Poets. Menag. 
Ep. Dedic. Car- 
min. 


% 


doluit, quam ut 
malum ſe citha- 
rædum increpi- 
tum. Sueton, 
in Nerone, cap. 
8 


* 
2 


(33) Xiphil. in 


Nerone, 


aa PHIL 


(39) Id. ib. & 
Tacit. Ann, 176. 
Xv, cap, xlix. 


SS 


(40) Tacit, ibid. 


em (41) You will 
5er nd one men- 
eu- tioned in the re- 
: mark LK. 

u 

15 (42) Pag. 24, 

. Tom. i, of the 
1 Dutch Edit. 

4 1694. 


(13) He ſhould 
ave ſaid Per- 
us. | 


(44) It is at the 
end of Sueto- 
ius's treatiſe de 


laris Rhetorie 
4. 


© Nero. 
was of that opinion, ſhould believe that Perſius made 


37) Nihil æque | 


harſhly and obſcurely [HJ]. He might almoſt be called the Lycophron 


© avhen Nero's diſpoſition awwas not perfeciiy known 3 for 
in the beginning of his reign he did many commendable 
« things. . . . Perſius knew very well when he ſet him- 
« ſelf to compoſe this ſatire, how great and dangerous an 
«© attempt it avas. 
* ſolved to handle this ſubje in imitation of Plato, not 
only by borrowing names from him, but even almoſt all 
« his thoughts : that ſo, if any envious perſon ſhould in- 
« form againſt him, he might give this plauſible excuſe 
© in his oaun defence, that only to exerciſe his pen he had 
« attempted to turn the argument of that great Philoſopher 
© into Latin verſe, Wherefore awe ſee he abſiained from 
every thing that could properly deſcribe the perſon of 
Is it not a ſtrange thing, that a man who 


bold to ridicule Nero's verſes, and quoted them word 


for word without any diſguiſe ? Perhaps it will be 


faid, that Nero was not much concerned for his qua- 
lity of Poet: but one muſt give good proofs of it or 
not ſay ſo ; for every body is commonly fond of his 
own poetry (36). The crown and ſcepter cure not a 
man of that fault; and we particularly know that 
Nero was more ſenſibly affected with the cenſure of 
his Muſic, than with that of his crimes (37). Which 
is a reaſon to make one believe, that as a Poet he 
cculd not bear to be reflected upon. Did he not ba- 
niſh Cornutus, and had he not like to have put him 
to death, for having had the boldneſs to ſay, that 
Nero would make too many verſes, if he compoſed 
four hundred books of them, and that the example of 
Chryſippus ſhould not be alledged in the caſe, ſeeing 
the books of that Philoſopher were uſeful to human 
life (38) ? Did not he grow jealous of the Pcet-Lucan, 
and did not he forbid him to make any verſes (39) ? 


* carminum ejus premebat Nero, prohibueratque often- 
* tare, vanus adfimulatione (40). - - - Lucan was in- 
© duced from private motives, becauſe Nero ſtifled the 
reputation of his Poems, and forbad him to make any 
more. Lucan was ſo exaſperated at it, that he 
joined with the conſpirators who endeavoured to Kill 
that prince. | | 
It would be an endleſs thing to quote all the au- 
thors (4.1) who believe that the four verſes fo cruelly 
ridiculed by Perſius, were Nero's. I ſhall only cite 
the notes which have been added to the new tranfla- 
tion of Petronius (42) : I has been lawful at all times 
to critize ſorry books, when they are publiſhed, The de- 
feds of the mind may be 7 uf every where, and that 
liberty is as ancient as the world, The Torva, &c. 
hich wwe read in Fuvenal (43), ſhews, that Nero him- 


c 


felf, as cruel as he aba, wwas not offended at it, and ne- 


ver thought of treating as enemies to the ſlate, thoſe who 
critixed his works : he was only out of humour with 
thoſe wha made werſes better than he. | aha 

Note, That the life of Perfius written by Suetonius 
(44), as it is thought, does not tell us that the zorwa 
Mimalloneis had any relation to Nero. It alledges no 
other example of the liberty that Poet took to critize 
him, than the verſe wherein Mida Rex was to be 
found, which Cornutus adviſed him to alter. We 
have therefore but one witneſs for the forva Mimallo- 
nets, viz. The ſcholiaſt upon Perſius. An Engliſh au- 
thor, who made good notes upon the fatires of that 
Poet, does not ſay poſitively, as ſo many others do, 

VOI. IV. 8 


piam nobili Romano compolita. - - - Whether they 


And therefore he very prudently re 


approving 


* Lucanum propriæ cauſſæ accendebant, quod famam 


Olympiad, in the year 785 of Rome, 


* © * 
* 
E 


-% 


PBRSTOUE © 


years of age [G}. His panegyriſts may ſay what t 


% 


hey pleaſe, it is certain that he wrote 


of the 
Latins 


that Nero was the author of the four verſes in queſti- 1 
on : © Sive a Nerone, ſays he (45), five ab alio quo- (4+) Joan. Bond 
in Perſ. Sat, I, 
« vere compoſed by Nero, or any other noble Roman. bag. m. 24. 
Mr Marais has acquainted me that there is ſuch a paſ- | 
ſage in the Engliſh commentator, and that Mr Geffrier, 
who publiſhed a French tranſlation or a paraphraſe of 
Perſius at Paris in 1658, ſays thoſe four verſes were 
Nero's. - . | | 

[G] He died when he was twenty-eight years of age.] 
This appears from the conſulſhips of his death and 
birth. He was born Fabio Perfico, L. Vitellio Caſſ. the 
fourth of December, and he died Rubrio Mario, Afmio 
Gallo Coff. the twenty-fourth of November. Now 
there being but twenty-eight years between theſe two 
conſulſhips, it follows that Perſius lived twenty-eight 
years, within ſome days. Therefore the author of 
his life made a very wrong reckoning, when after he 
had fixed the day and year of his death and birth with 
ſo much exactneſs, he placed his death in the thirtieta 
year of his age. St Jerome's miſtake is not ſo great, 
but he has not been exact enough. He ſays that Per- 
ſius was born in the ſecond year of the CCIIId Olym- 


piad, and died in the twenty-ninth year of his life, 


and the ſecond of the CCXth Olympiad. Which 
cannot be true, but by ſaying that he was born in the 
firſt months of the year, and died ſome months later : 
but beſides that St Jerome makes no ſuch diſtinction, 
we have ſeen that Perſius was born in December, and 
died in November. I am more ſurprized at Scaliger's 
g St Jerome's ſupputation, than at St Jerome's 
miſtake. Scaliger ſays, that Father was in the right 
to reckon twenty-nine years from the number 2050 to 
the number 2078. He finds.alſo twenty-nine years 
between the two above-mentioned confulſhips, but he 
had done better to find but twenty-eight. The firſt of 
thoſe conſulſhips falls upon the year of Chriſt 34, the 
twentieth of Tiberius, and the 786th of Rome ; the 
other falls upon the year of Chriſt 62, the eighth of 
Nero, and the 814th of Rome, according to Calvi- 
ſius's Chronology. Moreri is not at all exact in this 
point. He places the birth of Perſius at the end of the 


thirty-ſecond year of Chriſt, and his death avhen he 


aba teventy-nine years of age, in the ninth of Nerd's 
reign, and the Gd of Chriſt, To ſay this with any 
ſhew of reaion, he {ſhould have added, that he died in 
the beginning of the ſixty- ſecond year of the Chriſtian 
Era; but then it had been falſe, ſince he died on the 
twenty-fourth of November. It is therefore certain, 
according to Moreri's ſupputation, that when Perſius 


died he was near thirty years old. Beſides, according 


to Moreri, the 32d year of Chriſt anſwers the 18th of | 
Tiberius (46); but it is certain that there are thirty- (46) He ſays in 
one years from the 18th of Tiberius to the ninth of the article of 
Nero: ſo that it would follow that Perſius died being Ne 1 A 
thirty-one years of age. The Dutch edition places 8 | 
his death in the year of Chriſt 26. That miſtake of his reign, and 
comes from a tranſpoſition of numbers, which is but the 37th of 
too common among Printers. Auguſtin Oldoini has Chriſt. 
committed ſome childiſh faults in his ſupputation about 
the life of Perſius. He ſays he was born in the year 
of Rome 795, and died being thirty-three years of 
age, in the ninth year of Neto's empire. He pretends 
that the time of his birth anſwers the CCIIId Olym- 
piad, and the twenty-ſecond year of Tiberius's reign. 
(47). Conſult Calviſius, and you will ſee that the 
firſt year of the CCITId Olympiad is the 785th year of 
Rome, and that the ninth year of Nero is the 815th of 
Rome, and that there are but twenty-eight years be- 
tween the twenty-ſecond of Tiberius and the ninth of 
Nero. | | 
Mr Marais has acquainted me in a letter, that 
Mr Geffrier places the death of Perſius in the CCIIId 
and in the (4) In the Pro- 


(47) Athen. Li- 
guſt. pag. 80, 
81. 


twenty-ſecond of 'Tiberius's reign.  logomena- of the * 
[H] His Panegyriſts may ſay what they pleaſe . . . . commentary he 
he wrote obſcurely.) J reckon Iſaac Caſaubon amon publiſhed upon 


that author at 
Paris in 8vo, in 
the year 1605. 
It was inſerted 
in the edition of 
uvenal and 

ſius in Hole | 
land 1696, in 
Ao. 


them (48). I grant that the praiſes he beſtows upon 
Perſius, are not ſo great as thoſe of Quintilian and 
Martial, for he intermixes them with ſome cenſures; 
but after all he acknowledges that Perſius was a man 


of great merit and parts, and makes himſelf his cham- 
pion againſt the great Julius Scaliger, tho? at the ſame 
time he humbles himſelf with great reſpect at the foot 
of 


7 M 


a+, 


Poetic. lib, vi, 


. the third book, 


139. 


* 


60 See the 
n great eſteem for t 
2158, no excuſe for the obſcurity of his ſtile [ K }, 


of the throne of that terrible antagoniſt, I ſhall on- 

ly mention that part of the diſpute, which concerns 

the obſcurity of our Poet. Caſaubon wonders that 

Scaliger ſpoke of it more than once, confidering that 

nothing was obſcure to him; but it ſeems to me that 

he falls into the Sophiſm, which Logicians call zgno- 

rationem Elenchi, miſtaking the queſtion, and which is 

not leſs common among Critics than among Philoſo- 

hers. Scaliger pretended not that Perſius was ob- 

55 to him; on the contrary he declares, that he un- 

(49) Perf ſtilus derſtood him from the beginning to the end (49) ; he 
moroſus, & ille only ſays, that Poet was formerly placed in the num- 
Ineptus qui cum ber of things that were unknown, and charges him 


i vel N f | s n 
—— 5 with impertinency, for having written to be read, 


| Hgi noluit que and not to be underſtood. He ſeems to inſult over 


legerentur, him, becauſe the interpreters have fruſtrated his ex- 
11 ctation, by removing the darkneſs he had deſigned- 
eee by foread over all his writings, to be eternally buried 
intelliguntur. ä ran f 

At fuit tempus in it, and eternally admired by fools. 
cum inter ignota 
haberetur. Ful. Omnia enim ſtolidi magis admirantur amantque 
Ceſar Scaliger, | - | . 7 
Inverſis quæ ſub verbis latitantia cernunt (500. 
cap. vi, pag. m. | 
773. See alſo 
cap, xcvil, of 


For only fools regard, 
What ſeems obſcure, and intricate, and hard. 
ag. 343» L 5 | 
The encomiums which Quintilian and Martial beſtow 
(50) Lucret. lib. upon him, put me in mind of thoſe which are beſtow- 
I, ver. 642 ed upon two of our French Poets. I is not the quan- 
tity of a man's works that makes him immortal. Two 
| ſheets of paper have tranſmitted Perſius to us: The abbot 

| de Cerifi will live longer only by his Metamorphoſis of 
(52) 29 _— Phillis's eyes into flars, than many authors who take up a 
3 the great deal of room in our libraries, and the temple of 
anther of it. death (51) will more eaſily break thro the rigour of 
time, than the fix hundred volumes of the biſhop du 


(z) Guerre des Bellay (52). Which does pretty well agree with theſe 


Auteurs, pag. two Latin verſes : | 


Sæpius in libro memoratur Perſius uno, 
Quam levis in tota Marſus Amazonide (5 3). 


(53) Martial. 
Epigr. XXIX, 


Ub. IV. 
) Quinti!, 4 More fam'd is Porfius by one fingle book, 
_ 5 Dan Marſus by the whole Amaxonid. 


(55) In the firſt And with theſe words of Quintilian, Multum & vere 


3 _— ”=— gloriæ quamvis uno libro Perſius meruit (54). - - - 
Cen 4 © Perſins deſerved much glory tho) he æurote but one 
dreſſe, | „ | | 


[1] He might almoft be called the Lycaphron of the 


| (56) Vigenaire, Letins.] I have read ſomewhere (5 5), that the ſenſe 


Traite des Chi- of the troubleſome volumes of the Talmudiſts is / 
fres, Page 12* unknown to us, out of envy to their ſucceſſors, that their 
(57) Ex Ovidio books might be cut and tore with better reaſon than the 
329 5 lib. IV, J#tires Penſius were by a Father of the church, who 
Eleg. X. aid, that fince he could not be underſtood by the out- 

fide, as other writers are, he would ſee whether he was 
(58) Certe aliud nbre intelligible in the inſide. Here is another paſſage 
Quintilianus ju- wherein Lycophron and Perſius are coupled together 


5 (56). For my part I think that Trithemius s book 


| „ like with the ſatires of Perſrus, whoſe riddles and obſcu- 
C [ mn 4 N = - . 
reap tor op rities being not able to underſtand, intellecturis ignibus 
therawiſe when be ille dedit (57). - - He committed them to the fire to be 


pronounced him 
worthy of true 
glory, and St 


Jerome when relies upon St Jerome's teſtimony, to refute thoſe who 


called him a cenſure Perſius (58). 
gt eloquent ſa- Here is another obſervation which Mr Marais has 
wt Caſaub. imparted to me. The elogy of John Bond's com- 
un pre mentary is to be found in a place where no body 
(59) The pre- Would look for it; viz. in the preface to the Aloiſiæ 
face of my Edit. Sigeæ Joletanæ Satyra Sotadica (s 9) The words 
of Aloiſiæ, cc. which contain that clogy contain a deſcription of 
Satyra Sotadica Perſius's obſcurity ; © Gratuleris tibi, Aule Perſi. Ob- 
hwy mg volviſti te ipſe cœca note, videri nolebas, altam ver- 
rais found in his. ſibus & verſuum ſenſibus profudiſti caliginem. No- 
: 3 
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Latins [T]. Scaliger the father, and ſeveral other excellent Critics 


| 8 * * A4 0 — 2 * 15 L 4 4 


as ſome pretend. Some Italian Genealogiſts 
25 will 


* lebas intelligi : forte & tu te non intelligebas. Non 
© fecerunt ad te nox & caligo ut exerraret, Joannes 
© Bond, venit, vidit, diſcuſſit noctem & caliginem. 
* Perſpeftum id omne habet, ut tute loqueris, quod 
* latet arcand non enarrabile fbr&. Eripuit tibi te ne- 
ganti conſpectum. Latebas intra te, ne te curioſa 
& erudita inveniret ſagacitas. Eras ipſe involucrum 
tibi. Quis vero fuit furor ille tuus? - - You may 
pleaſe yourſelf, O Perfius, with the thoughts of it. You 
hawe involved yourſelf in thick darkneſs, you defired not 
to be ſeen, and have fpread a miſt upon your werſes 
and the ſenſe of them. But yet your obſcurity could 


ae gg err Tia 


night and darkneſs. He diſcovered all that which, as 
Jou, againſt your will. You lay Jurking within your 
* ſelf, that no learning or penetration might find you out. 
* What madneſs was this?* As for the reſt, that com- 
mentary of John Bond upon Perſius was printed a year 


after the death of the author, by the care of Roger 


Prowſe his ſon-in-law. I have the London edition of 


1614. If it be the firſt, as I think it is, we may 
know that John Bond died in the year 1613. The 


Diarium of Mr Witte ſays nothing of it. 


[K] The rigour of the time wherein he lived can be 


no excuſe for the obſcurity of his flile.) I am ſorry I 


cannot be of the opinion of the author of the preface, 


who has afforded me two paſſages, the reading where- 
of is ſo agreeable. I know very well, ſays he (60), 
that Perſius is not at firft very intelligible, and that he 
might have expreſſed himſelf more clearly ; but how could 
he do it under Nero's reign? He ava, a terrible man, 
and could not bear a jeſt ; and becauſe he had more rea- 
fon than any body elſe to think he was concerned in the 
ſharpeſt and moſt ingenious part of a ſatire, if there had 
been the leaſt colour for it, I am not ſurprized to ſee 
that Perſius affected to be enigmatical and myſterious. 
Therefore when Fulius Scaliger called him a feweriſh 
learned man, it is likely he did not mind what he ſaid; 


| and I am ſure this proud and terrible Critic would have 


been ſeized with a violent ſhivering, at the meer fight 
of Nero. Nay, I admire the boldneſs of Perſius in ven- 


| turing once to ridicule that emperor ; for theſe words 


Auriculas Aſini Mida Rex habet, auere put in on purpoſe 
for him. Perſins had been undone, if the wiſe and dif 
creet Cornutus had not ſuppreſſed the proper name, and ſub- 
fiituted in the room of it a word which concerns all mam- 
kind. Nay, I cannot apprehend how that Philoſopher, 
avho was baniſhed afterwards by the tyrant, becauſe he 


could not in conſcience approve the defign of his Poem, 


Juffered his diſciple to expoſe himſelf, by producing with 
a malicious deſign, the Torva Mimalloneis, c. as a 
model of moſt excellent verſes. Here are two obſerva- 
tions upon that paſſage. ; | 

I. It is evident to any one who reads Perſius atten- 
tively, that he is obſcure, not out of policy, but be- 


cauſe he had ſuch a taſte, and had given ſuch a turn 


to his genius ; for if the fear of bringing himſelf into 
trouble at court had moved him to cover His concep- 
tions with a thick cloud, he would have done it only 
in ſuch matters as had ſome relation to the life of the 
tyrant. But we ſee that he twiſts his words, and 


has recourle to alluſions and enigmatical figures, even 


when he is about to infinuate only a moral maxim, 
the cleareſt explication whereof could not have afford- 
ed Nero the leaft pretence of being angry with him. 
I ſhall give no examples of it, and I refer my readers 


to the very ſatires of that Poet; they make but a little 


book ; every body will be able to know in a little 
time whether I am in the right, or whether I am mi- 
ſtaken. But if any one had rather not be at that 
trouble, and refer himſelf to the judgment of a learned 
Critic, he needs go no farther. . Here is the ſentence. 
« Obſcuritatis hujus diverſas afferre cauſſas poſſumus, 
* eaſque certiſſimas: in auctore ſunt aliquæ, aliæ extra 
* illum, quædam in interpretibus. Non negabo per- 
* obſcura quædam eſſe in quarta, prima quoque : fed 
© poetz facile ignoſco, cum cogito crudeliſſimi & po- 
© Vik@T4Ts tyranni, in quem illa erant, metu, de in- 
« duſtria atramenti ſepiarum aliquid eſſe affuſum : ne- 
que dubito ſapientiſſimum præceptorum Cornutum 
s {cribent1 


| | er e. cs ſpeak very ill of 
him (F). N they run into an extreme, which is leſs tolerable than if they had a 


at Poet. Note, that the rigour of the time wherein he lived can be 


not miſlead Fohn Bond: he came, he ſaw, he diſpelled 
you ſay, lay hid in a ſecret nerve. He got a fieht of 


(60) Epiſtle pre- 


fixed to the 

tranſlation of 
Father Tarte- 
ron, 


(G1) Caſat 
Prolegome 


Perl. fol. 


(62) Ibid. 


e 11]. 


(a) Jov 


log. cap 


(5) Geſt 


h:s Bibl 
ſays Sat 


bina. 


| (3) Geſner, in 


. 
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p E RSI US. 


08. verecundiæ virginalis Partheniam noſtrum fu- 


461) Caſaub. in ectabatur (61) 


Prolegomenis 2d 


Perl. fel. m. ei]. 


(be) Ibid. fol. 
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© it aas great, loved great things. . . . . Beſides, our 


(a) Jovius, E- 
log. cap. cxvi. 


h:s Bibliotheca, 
ſays Sancta Al- 


bina. 


that he went into Greece to learn it (q). 


[4] He tranſlated Agathias, and ſome other authors, 
into Latin.) He tranſlated into Latin the Hiſtory of 
the Goths, written by Procopius ; but thoſe who ſay, 
as well as Paul Jovius (1), that he did alſo tranſlate 
the Hiſtory which the ſame Procopius wrote concern- 
ing the war of the Perſians, and that of the Vandals, 
are miſtaken. What he publiſhed of Procopius ſhewed 
the impoſtor of Leonard Aretinus (2), which I have 
mentioned in another place (3). He made ſeveral other 
tranſlations, he tranſlated Origen's books againſt Cel- 


{1) Jovius, E- 


log. cap. ix. 


(2) Id. ib. & 
cap. cxvi. 


(3) Above, re 


mark [F ] of ſus, twenty-five homilies of St Chryſoſtom, tome trea- 
the article A. tiſes of Athanaſius, and ſome treatiſes of Theophyla- 
RETINUS Ctus (4). Thoſe tranſlations are not very good; but 
(LeonaARrD), 


Paul Jovius, and ſo many other authors, who ſpeak 
of him, cannot be excuſed for ſaying nothing of them. 
Mr du Pin, I preſume, will not take it ill that I ſhould 
lay, there is ſome obſcurity in theſe words of his firſt 
volume. The treatiſe of Origen againſt Celſus is divided 


(4) Geſn. Bibl. 


into eight books, which were publiſhed in Greek a great 


while ago, with the tranſlation of Gelenius, and ſome 
notes of Eſchelius, and of one Chriſtopher Perſona, printed 
at Rome in 1471, and fince very corre#ly in England in 
the year 1658 (5). I obſerve, 1. That the change of 
Hoeſchelius into Eſchelius may deceive a reader ; he 
would be apt to believe that there was a writer named 
Eſchelius, different from the learned man of Auſburg, 
to whom the public is beholden for the edition of ſeve- 
ral Greek books. 2. Mr du Pin gives us clearly to 
underſtand that Perſona made no tranſlation of that 
book of Origen, but only ſome notes to explain it. 
But Geſner tells us (6), that Perſona dedicated to 
Sixtus IV his Latin verſion of the eight books of 
Origen againſt Celſus. 3. The meaning of Mr du 


08 Du Pin, Bib), 
of Eccleſ, Wri- 
ters, Tom, E 


pag. 133, of the 
Dutch Edit, 


(6) Geſner, Bibl, 
fel, 167, verſo, 


Pin's words is, that. thoſe eight books were printed at 
Rome in 1471, in Greek, with Gelenius's tranſlation, 
and ſome notes of Eſchelius and Perſona. Which 
ought not to be ſaid, for Gelenius lived in the XVIth 
century, and the Greek edition with Gelenius's tranſ- 


lation came out in 1605. It was a preſent of Hoe- 
ſchelius. CD ; | 
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PERSONA. £99 


will have it that the Falconcini of Volterra draw their original from his father [LC]. 


Ponce aſſignamus: quod cum eſſet magnum, 


they ſhewat Volterra a houſe which is ſuppoſed to be 
that of Perfius. | 


inſtead of the year 1481 (7), and Suſchelius inſtead of (7) I ſuppoſe Mr 


V "I*. 
\ 4 p 


* Perfius was not given to talk much, but affefted bre 
* wity, which rendered him the mare obſcure.” Caſau- 
bon aſcribes the obſcurity of Perſius to four cauſes. 
1. He was afraid of Nero. 2. He was modeſt. 


3. He had a great genius. 4. He loved brevity. 
Why ſhould theſe four cauſes be reduced to the firſt, 
in the preface of the new tranſlation ? | 

IT. This author having ſaid, that Perſius expreſſed 
himſelf obſcurely, becauſe he was afraid of Nero, 
ſhould not ſuppoſe that the Torva Mimalloneis, &c. 
were that prince's verſes. It is not enough to fay, 
that one cannot apprekend how Cornutus permitted 
it; we muſt ſay poſitively that he would not have con- 
ſented to it, and that Perſius wanted no correQor. 
Otherwiſe this will be a monſtrous diſparity, which 
ſeems to ſurpaſs all the caprices and extravagances of 
the minds of men. | | 

[L] Some Italian Genealogifts will have it that the 
Falconcini of Volterra draw their original from his father. 
Francis Stelluti (63) makes uſe of this reaſon to prove 
that Perſius was born at Volterra. They believe, ſays 
he, by tradition, that the Falconcini came from Flac- 
cus, a Roman knight, who was Perſius's father; which 
is ſo much the more likely, becauſe the name of Per- 
ſius was preſerved in that family, and conſtantly ap- 
peared in it for above theſe three hundred years. But 
it is anſwered, that Perſius had no brother, nor chil- 
dren; that the ſirname of Flaccus was to be found in 
ſeveral cities of Italy, and that the noble and illuſtrious 
family of Perſius has been in Genoa above four hun- 
dred years. See the above-mentioned diſſertation of 
Gaſparo Maſſa. Hippolitus Landinelli (64), ſays, 


(63) In the Life 
of Perfius before 
the Italian para- 
phraſe on the 
ſame Poet. 


(64) Nell Ori- 
gine di Luni, 
cap. xi, apud 
that Mich. Juſtinia- 
ni, Scritt. Ligu- 
ri, pag. 108. 


PERSONA (CHRISTOPHER) a Roman by birth, and prior of the convent (a) (0 Jovius, ibid. 
of Santa Balbina (5), of the order of the Guillelmites (c), upon mount Aventinus, was a (4) Konig. Bibl. 
conſiderable man in the XVth century, for his ſkill in the Greek tongue. 


It 18 ſaid Vet. & Nova. 


He tranſlated Agathias and ſome other authors 
into Latin [4]. We are told that he died of the Plague in the year 1486 (e). 


ſpeaks of him with the greateſt contempt [BJ. Yet ſome ſtrive who ſhall have hi 


(e) Ibid. Baillet, 

Voſſius Jugemens des 
m: Traduct. Lat. 
I Tom, ii, num. 


the 812. 


1 mall ſet down here a good ſupplement which 
Mr Simon affords me. The Printers have committed 
two great miſtakes in it, by putting the year 1581 


Hoeſchelius. We learn from Theodore Gaza *, that Simon had writ- 
Pope Nicolas V ſent a man on purpoſe to Conſtanti- . 1 mn 
* nople, to fetch the books which he wrote againſt 55 4 1471. 

Celſus, and that as ſoon as he received them, he 
promiſed a good reward to any one chat would 
tranſlate them into Latin. But this Pope being dead, Epiſt. ad Chri- 
they were not printed at Rome in Latin only, till ſtoph. Perſon. 
the year 1581, under Sixtus IV. Gaza, who ex- | 
peed not the ſame reward from Sixtus, as from his 
predeceſſor, engaged Chriſtopher Perſona, prior of 
St Balbina, to tranſlate them into Latin, and we have 
had no other tranſlation of them till Suſchelius pu- 
bliſhed them in Greek and Latin at Auſburg from 
ſome Greek MSS which he found in the libraries 
of Germany. Laſtly, Spencer, an Engliſh Pro- | 
* teſtant, publiſhed a very fine edition of them at | 1 
Cambridge 1658, which does not differ from that of | 4 
* Auſburg, becauſe he had no Greek MSS. He was | 
* contented to correct the tranſlation in ſome places, | 
and to add ſome new notes to it (8). (3) Simon, 

[B] Yoſfrus ſpeaks of him with the greateſt contempt.) Choice Letters, 
The publication of Procopius's Greek, ſays he, was a pag. 94, Edit. 
— 5 ſo much the more conſiderable, becauſe they 17 

at that time but ſorry tranſlations of it. He adds, q 

that the moſt impertinent Chriſtopher Perſona omitted 
many things, and publiſhed his dreams, rather than 
the thoughts of that Hiſtorian. © Eſtque hoc egre- 
* git viri ( Davidis Heſchelii) beneficium eo majus, 
quod Latini interpretes toties abeant a Græcis: im- 
primis ineptiſſimus ille Chriſtophorus Perſona qua- 
* tuor rerum Gothicarum libros vertit ; fi vertiſſe, & 
© non pervertiſſe dici is debet, qui multa adeo omittit, 
* & in 11s, quæ refert, toties nobis ſua narrat ſom- 
* nia (9). - - De preſent of that excellent man, David Hiſt. Græc. pag. 
© Hoeſchelius, is ſo much the greater, as the Latin tran. «oa lag 


* lators fo much wary from the Greek, eſpecially that — * | 9 


La 


* Theod. Gaza, 


c 
c 
o 
o 
c 
« 
c 
c 
« 
6 
6 


(9) Voſſius, de 


- ampertinent , 


600 


(J Proper the Auguſtins will have him to be one of their order; but the Servites claim him, and 


Mandoſius, Bibl. 
Romana, Cent. I, 
num, 82, p. 59. 


(10) See the re- 
mark [F] of 
the article A- 
RETINUS 
(LEONARD). 


(11) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. pag. 


558. 


(a) Alegambe, 
Bibl. Script. So- 
ciet. pag. 96. 


(5) The Elogies 
of IIluſtrious 
Men, by Mr 
Perrault, Tom. 
i, pag. 63, & 
ſeg. of the Dutch 
Edit, 1698, 


(1) That criti- 
ciſm intituled, 
Animadverſorum 
Liber, was prin- 
ted at Rhemes 
in the year 
1622, in 8vo. 


(2) At Paris, 
and net at Mid- 
delburg as the 
title ſays, 


; turn. 


(3) Citat. (111) 
of the article 
HOSPITAL 
(MicyAtL 
DE I.). 


(4) Citat. (112), 


ibid, 


(5) Scaligerana, 
voce Scioppius, 
Fag. M, 222. 


(6) Apology for 
Stephen Paſquier, 
book i, F. wit, 
Pa. 93, © ſeq 


* 


PERSONA PETAVIUS. 


place him in the catalogue of their authors (F). 


* impertinent Chriftopher Perſona, who has tranſlated 
* four books of the Hiſtory of the Goths : if that work 
* may be called a verſion, and not a perverſion, fince he 
* has omitted many things, and inſerted many of his own 
* dreams.” I have obſerved in another place (10), a 
miſtake of Voſſius, which Sandius's Critic took no 
notice of. Voſſius ſays, that Leonard Aretinus having 
aſcribed to himſelf a book of Procopius, it moved Per- 
ſona to tranſlate Agathias (11). He ſhould have faid, 
that it moved him to tranſlate that book of Procopiu 

into Latin. Procopium Latine loquentem fecit, no 


* ſuppreſſo Græci authoris nomine Gothicam hiſto- 
riam tanquam è variis ſcriptoribus decerptam pro 
ſua Juliano Cæſarino Cardinali qui ad Varnam ab 
Amurathe cæſus periit, nullo pudore nuncuparat 
He tranſlated Procopius into Latin, from a ma 


a a m 6 - & 


name of the Greek author had impudently dedicated the 
Hiſtory of the Goths as his own abort, as if he had col. 
lected it from 3 authors, to Cardinal Fulianus 
Ceſarinus, who was ſlain at Verna, by Amurath. 


A © 


A 


(12). (r2) Jovius, E. 
, nf eſt log. cap. oxy; 
reſentment to Leonardus Aretinus, auho Juppreſſing of Pag. 258, 


Voſſius, who quotes that paſſage, has thereby given 


dubia in Leonardum Aretinum conflata invidia, qui himſelf up to his Critics. 


PETAVIUS (Dionys1vs), in French, Pelau, born at Orleans in the year 
1583, entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits in the year 1605. He taught Rhetoric in 
their college at Paris, and then Divinity, with an extraordinary capacity (a). He was 
one of the moſt learned men in Europe. I ſhall not give the character of his vaſt and 
deep learning, for it may be found in a new book (5) fold by all the Bookſellers. One 
may conſult alſo the funeral oration of that Jeſuit, written in Latin by Henricus Vale- 
ſius (c), and read in the Gallia Orientalis (d) a large collection of ſeveral things which g R . 
have been ſaid of him, with the titles of moſt of his works, and the time wherein they Live of Ila 
were printed. The titles and dates of moſt of them are alſo to be found in Moreri's A the 
Dictionary. Mr Baillet has collected abundance of things which concern that great hm Bate, and 
author. See his Jugemens des Savans, on the Grammarian Critiques chapter DXIII; ns. 
on the Latin Tranſlators, chapter CMXXI ; and on the Poets, chapter MCDLX XIV. 
It is enough for me to have directed the reader to thoſe books. I ſhall only add, firſt, that G5 he 
Petavius died at Paris (e), on the eleventh of Pecember (f) 1652, thirteen weeks after | 
Salmaſius, his antagoniſt [A]. 2. That without deſigning it, and even againſt his in- 

tent ion, 


(e) The Paris Gazette, Decemb. 14, 1652, where it is obſerved, amongſt other Elogies, that he was invited by ſeveral princes, 


eſpecially by Urban VIII, but that he refuſed that honour as much out of modefly, as out of obedience to Lewis XIII, 2% thought it 


was for the good and glory of his kingdom to keep ſo great a man in it, (f) And not of November, as F ather Labbe ſays, Chrons!, 


koetianis oppoſuit. 


Frang. Tom. v, pag. 894. | 


[4] Salmaſius, his antagoniſt.) They had a very long 
and very violent diſpute : it was not poſſible to match 
two better wreſtlers together. It is pity they did not 
write with more moderation. Their firſt quarrel be- 
gan, if I am not miſtaken, a little after Salmaſius had 
publiſhed his commentary upon Tertullian's treatiſe de 
Pallio, in the year 1622. Petavius criticized (1) that 
commentary under the falſe name of Antonius Kercoe- 
tius Aremoricus. 
ed (2) in the year 1623, and intituled, Confutatio ani- 
madwver ſorum Antonii Cercoctii ad Claudii Salmaſii notas 
in Tertullianum de pallio. Audftore Franciſco Franco F.C. 
He replied, in a book divided into three parts, the firſt 
whereof was printed at Paris in the year 1622, and the 
other two one after another the next year in the ſame 


city. The firſt is intituled, Antoni; Kerkoetii Aremorici 
Maſtigophorus primus, ſive elenchus confutationis quam 


Claudius Salmaſius ſub ementito nomine ani madverſis Ker- 
The ſecond, Antonii Kerkoetii Are- 
morici Maſtigophorus ſecundus, ſiui elenchi confutationis. 
pars ſecunda; and the third, Antoni: Kerboetii 
Aremorici Maſligophorizs tertius, ſive elenchi confuta- 
zionis . . . pars tertia. I do not know whether his Reply 
was refuted, but I know that ever ſince that firſt at- 
tack, he never ceaſed to look for his adverſary, and 
to fight him wherever he found him. Thoſe who 
know Salmaſius's temper, may eaſily imagine that he 
defended himſelf, and attacked his adverſary in his 
He made ſome very fine Latin verſes, which 
Menagius inſerted in one of his books, as I have ob- 
ſerved in another place (3), and which run upon a 
thing which has been ſaid of apes. Scaliger had uſed 
the A compariſon, not only againſt Lydiat (4), but 
alſo againſt Scioppius. Scioppiue, ſays he (5), ſerip/it 
adverſus Jeſuitas, - - wrote againſt the Feſuits : he goes 
up too high, and makes himſelf as ridiculous as an ape, 
aubo the higher he gaes, the more he ſpenus his back-fade. 
The author of the Apology for Stephen Paſquier againſt 
Garafle, made uſe of the Latin verſes of Salmaſius 
without naming him; he made a kind of a paraphraſe 
upon them, and cited ſome of them as they are. Here 
is the paſſage (6) : They tell a pleaſant ſtory of a 
monkey, which I may very well apply to Garaſſe's 


humour and actions, which are meer monkey tricks. 


One day an old monkey without hair, but ſtuffed 
« with malice in the in-ſide, poſted up bills in all the 


* croſs-ſtreets of the common-wealth of apes and ba- 


He was anſwered in a book print - 


K K KX A aA 6 K «6 


boons, to give notice, that whoever deſired to ſee 


a fine ſhow, ſhould come to a certain place, at 
a certain hour, and that he would afford them good 
ſport. 'The day being come, every one makes him- 


boons, come from all parts in crowds to the ap- 


pointed place, expecting to ſee wonderful performan- 
ces. Such a concourſe was never ſeen before. 


c 
* ſelf ready, great and little monkies, apes, and ba- 
c 


Condeniunt omnes, Certopitheci, Simiæ, 
Clurinæ pecudes, omne genus Cercopium: 
Que ſunt caudate, que fine caudis ambulant, 
Similes hominibus beſtiæ turpiſſime. 
Erat inter ills ingens expectatio: 
Duidnam editurus, & miri novi foret, 
Tam grandium Minator ille S1m1vs. = 
Every one takes his place, and they ſtaid a great 
while for the farce- player; at laſt, after he had kept 


comes, and gets up a tree, which was to ſerve 
him inſtead of a ſtage, he ſkips from bough to 
bough, comes down, goes up again, gets up to the 
top of the tree, comes = again; and laſtly, after 


the aſſembly, to ridicule, by ſuch an action, thoſe 
* who truſted the promiſes of a monkey. Poggius 


* ſays, that a certain Jack-pudding plaid the ſame trick. 


in the city of Bologna, but Garaſſe affords us a new 
* example of it” The ſtory mentioned by Poggius 


was applied to Laurentius Valla, and perhaps Menagius 


would have cited it, if he had remembered it. Here 
is the ſtory with it's application: Perfimilis eſt 
* Valla noſter homini ridiculo : qui cum aliquando ſe 
*. ex quadam turri volaturum certo die profiteretur : 
& FREIE ad id ſpectaculum conveniſſet: homines 
« Suſpenſos variis alarum oſtentationibus ad noctem 
* uſque detinuit. Deinde omnibus volatum cupide ex- 
ſpectantibus: populo culum oſtendit. Ita Laurentius 
* noſter poſt multas atque ingentes verborum pollicita- 
tiones; poſt tantam expectationem promiſſorum: 
tandem non quidem culum, ut ille, ſed volantis cere- 
bri inſaniam, & pergrandem ignorantiæ 7 


* 


a «a a a =. 


tain day: and when the people were all met to ſie this 
* fight, kept them in ſuſpence till evening by ſpewing m 
| is 


them waiting a matter of four or five hours, he 


ſo many turns, he ſtops and ſhews his back-ſide to 


oſtendit (7). - - Valla is like a ridiculous fellow, (% Popgins ls. 
who gave out that he was to fly from a tower on a cer- yt, tb, i. 


($) Hent 


ef, in O. 
nebri Dic 
Petav. p 
collect. E 
NZ, 


(9) Per 
Illuſtrio 
Jom. i, 


65, 66, 


(10) Se 
New L 
gainſt ] 
bourg, 
182, 


($) Henr. Va- 


nebri Dionyſ. 
Petav. pag 682, 
collect. Bateſia- 
na. 


(9) Perrault, 
Illuſtrious Men, 
Tom, i, pag. Me 
65, 66, 


( 10 See the 
New Letters a- 
gainſt Maim- 


bourg, pag. 
182. | 


(11) That is, 
bs — of 
e Oratory; 
for Mr 240 

Vas amongſt 
them when he 
Wrote this, 


Jef, in Orat. Fu- 


PETAVIUS. 


tention, he did a great ſervice to the Socinians [BJ. 3. That it has been ſaid the Jeſuits 


« his wings : and at laſt, whilſt they are eagerly expe- 
ging the performance, turns up his back-fide to them. 
In like manner Valla, after many and vaſt promiſes, 
after much expectation to ſee them fulfilled, at length 
« ſhews, not his back-fide indeed, as the other, but the 
* madneſs of his ſoaring brain, and a great deal of igno- 
rant ſtuff. 


It cannot be denied but that the Jeſuit Petavius - 


ſhewed too much paſſion and haughtineſs, not only 
againſt Salmaſius, but alſo againſt Scaliger, and many 
others. It was well done to inſert a parentheſis upon 
that ſubjeQ, in the article of that Jeſuit, in the Dutch 
edition of Moreri. I wonder Mr Perrault choſe rather 


to paraphraſe a paſſage out of Henry Valeſius's ha- 


rangue, than ſuppreſs it entirely. Tanta ejus viri 
(Scaligeri) auctoritas omnium prope prajudicio roborata 
Petawium noſtrum a ſcribendo minime deterruit, Immo 
vero ipſum eo magis impulit, ut que ab ills emendatore 
temporum peccata fuerant, ipſe in ſuis de doctrina tempo- 
rum libris emendaret. Non quod illius viri gloriæ ob- 
trectaret; ſed ne plerique forte auctoritate Scaligeri in- 


ducti, mini me diſcuſſa rei veritate, in errorem præcipi- 


tes laberentur (8). This is what Henry Valeſius 
ſays, and here are Mr Perrault's words: That work of 
Scaliger aas looked upon as a rule to which every body 
avas to conform. Which hindred not Petavius from un- 
dertaking the ſame work, and correcting in his book de 
Doctrina temporum many faults which are to be found in 


Scaliger's book de Emendatione temporum ; which he 


did, obſerving all the rules of civility which ſcholars ought 
to obſerve one towards another; ſo that without obſcuring 
the glory of his predeceſſor, he acquired a very great one 


in the ſame ſcience (q). If you read a paſſage of Mr Mo- 


rus, and another of Guy Patin (10), you will not have 


fo good an opinion of the civil behaviour of Scaliger's 


adverſary. 5 | 

[B] Without deſigning it . . . he did à great ſervice 
to the Socinians.] I ſhall tranſcribe a long paſſage of 
Mr Simon, which concerns that ſubject, and contains 
ſome other things relating to Petavius. Mr Hardy 
© told me that Mr de l' Aubeſpine had alſo ſome dif- 
© ference with Petavius, and threatened him to cauſe 


< ſome of his notes upon St Epiphanius to be condem- 


© ned ; but I am perſuaded, that this learned Jeſuit 
would have made a very good apology for himſelf. 
© If there be any thing to blame in Petavius's works, 
« it is eſpecially in the ſecond volume of his Dogmata 
Theohgica, wherein he ſeems to favour the Arians : 
It is true, that he. has ſoftened thoſe paſſages 
in his preface ; but becauſe the body of the book 
remains entire, and the preface, which is an excel- 
lent piece, came too late, he has not altogether re- 
medied the harm which that book may do at this 
time, wherein the new Unitarians boaſt, that Peta- 
vius has given up tradition to them. I have ſeen 
ſome — here, who believe that Grotius, who 
kept correſpondence with Crellius, and ſome other 
Socinians, impoſed upon that learned Jeſuit ; but 
it is not at all likely that ſo underſtanding a man as 
Petavius ſhould have been deceived by Grotius who 


was his friend. It is more likely that he ingenuouſly 


6 

wrote his own thoughts. It would be for the honour 
© of the ſociety to continue the Dogmata Theobogica 
of their brother, and to follow his method, which 
is an excellent one. It is certain, that he him- 
* ſelf had ſuch a deſign; for I have ſeen the 
plan he performed of it, whereby I knew the courſe 
© he followed in his ſtudies, wherewith I ſhall perhaps 
© acquaint you in another letter. A friend of mine aſ- 
© ſured me, that he was not accounted a great Divine 
* among the Jeſuits, and that he was often obliged to 
© have recourſe to ſome other Fathers of his ſociety, 
© when the queſtion was about theological matters, 
Many of ours (11) ſay the ſame of Father Morin, 
© who is really a poor man for the reaſoning part. But 
* whatever may be ſaid of Petavius in his ſociety, I 
* admire him in all reſpects. Can any thing be more 
* charming than his fine Latin ſtile in ſuch thorny 
ſubjects? I only wiſh he had not been ſo diffuſe in 
© his expreſſions. An author can never be too con- 
© ciſe when he treats of doctrines; he ought to avoid 
long phraſes as much as he can: this is what Father 
* Sirmond excelled moſt in, who found out the ſecret 
© of — himſelf in few words, and with great 
* clearneſs, Vet he was very much inferior to Peta- 

VOL. IV. 


Mr Jurieu (14) was fo imperfect about the doctrine of 


Were 


vius as to learning (12). Mr Simon is in the right (12) Simon, 

to ſay, that the preface of Petavius was not a good re- Choice Letters, 

medy ; for the Socinians and new Arians have, not- Pag. 12, & 13 

withſtanding, taken advantage of the collections of that 

Jeſuit, about the tradition of the three firſt centuries, 

"Thoſe collections encouraged Sandius to write a book, 

which vexed the orthodox and gave them a great deal of 

exerciſe. See the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, : 

in the abſtract of one of Dr Bull's book (13). See (13) Sept. 1685, 

alſo Mr Jurieu's Tableau du Socinianiſme, pag. 224, and im, We —— 
, N ; er of New Books, 

303. But obſerve that this miniſter deſigning to take num. 4. See 

advantage of Petavius's teſtimony, falſified it, and that alſo June 1685, 

the biſhop of Meaux took him up for it. This I am Artic. II, pag. 

going to prove. | 


IT, & June 
Laſtly the Theology of the ancient Fathers, berg 


VIII, pag. 399; 


0: ' of the ſecond E- 
the Trinity, that the Feſuit Petavius was forced to own dit. 


in expreſs words, that they gave us only the firſt linea- 
ments of it *. Here is the biſhop of Meaux's anſwer 
(15). Now how can you truſt your miniſter when 
he quotes ſome paſſages? No, my brethren, he does year, pag. 134, 
not read them, or he reads them curſorily; he looks in A 
for difficulties in them, and not for ſolutions, that 

he may thereby perplex your minds, inſtead of in- Thcol. Dogm, 
ſtructing you, and he omits nothing to impoſe upon %%%, ®refe 
you, as when to make you believe +, that the Theo - 


* logy of the Fathers was imperfe# about the myſtery of (15) Boſſuet; 


© the Trinity, he makes Petavius ſay in expreſs words, firſt advertiſe- 


© that they gave us only the firſt lineaments of it, But ment to the 

© that learned author ſays the contrary in the place Proteſtants, u. 

quoted by the miniſter, which is the preface to 135 „ ky PR. 
the ſecond volume of his Dogmata Theologica. For Dutch Tar. 

he + undertakes to prove, that the Catholic doctrine | 

was always the ſame on that ſubject. and in the + Tet. VI, pag. 
very firſt chapter of that preface he ſhews, that the 45. 

main and ſubſtance of that myſtery was always very 
well known by tradition ; that the Fathers of the 
firſt centuries agree with us in the main, in the ſub- 
ftance, and in the thing itſelf, tho not always in the 
manner of expreſſing it: which he further proves in | 

the ſecond | chapter by the teſtimony of St Igna- t Bid. cap. ii. 
tius, St Polycarp, and all the ancient doctors: laſtly, FIND 
in the third 4 chapter which the miniſter objects to tt Lid. cap. 
us ſpeaking of St Juſtin, who of all the ancients is %. 

moſt ſuſpected by Mr Jurieu, that learned Jeſuit ſays 

« poſitively, that this holy martyr has excellently and 

* clearly propoſed the main and ſubſtance of that myſtery : 

* which he proves alſo ** with reſpect to Athenago- ** Ibid. num: 

© ras, Theophilus Antiochenus, and others, avho all 3+ | 

believed, as he ſays, the main and ſubſtance of that 

© dofrine without any ſpot ; from whence he concludes, 

« that if there are ſome paſſages more obſcure in the 

« writings of thoſe holy men, it is becauſe having to 

© do awith Heathens and Philſophers, they declared not 

* avith the greateſt ſublilty and preciſion the ſecret of that 

* myſtery in the books which they publiſhed ; and in or- 

© der to gain thoſe Philoſophers, they explained it in a man- 

ner more agreeable to Platoniſm, which they had learned; 


lays 


(14) Jurieu's 
fixth Paſtoral 
Letter of the 3d 


0 


c 


 Thezl. Dogm. 
Tom, tt, Pref. 
cap. i, num, 10, 
12. 
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© as it wwas likewiſe practiſed for a long time after in the 


* catechiſms that were made to inſtrudt thoſe whom they 
* had a mind to bring over to Chriſtianity, to whom they 
© gave only in the beginning the firſt ſtrokes, or as the mi- 
* niſter renders it, the firſt lineaments of the myſteries : 
© Not that they were not well known, but becauſe 
it was believed thoſe weak ſouls could not bear the 
whole weight of them; ſo that it was thought fit 
to introduce them into ſo great a ſecret with a cau- 
tion ſuitable to their weakneſs: this is what that 
Father ſays in expreſs words. Your miniſter makes 
him ſay the quite contrary in expreſs avords.. He 
makes him ſay that their Theology was imperfect, be- 
« cauſe he ſays that it was tempered and accommodated 
to the capacity of the ignorant, and he takes for ig- 
norance in the maſters, the wiſe temperament which 
they made uſe of towards their diſciples.” The bi- 
ſhop of Meaux had ſaid beſore, that the learned preface 
of Petawvius is the unravelling of all his dofrine about 
that ſubject (16). I think it is as good an unravel- 


ling as à moſt learned man could give; but notwith- 9 — 0 
ſtanding this, it appears that this Jeſuit contradicted pag. 25, wade: 


himſelf, or fell into thoſe perplexing variations, which 
all writers are ſubject to, when they come to have a 
different intereſt and different motives during the courſe 
of their writings. He deſigned at firſt, ingenuouſly to 
repreſent the Caine of the three firſt centuries. He 


7 N did 


(g) In the year 
1700, 
de la Rep. des 


P. 180, & ſeq, 


See what 6 
r Bernard fs Cerning Grace [C]. 
of it in his Nowv, 


PETAVIUS. PETIT. 


were very much diſpleaſed with his way of ſpeaking of St Auguſtin's hypotheſis con. 


4. That his Dogmata Theologica, which were very dear and 


ſcarce, have been lately reprinted ar Amſterdam (g), with ſeveral treatiſes added to 
Lett. Ys 7 them. | | | 5 Ng 


did not diſguiſe the opinion of the Fathers, who 


had falſe notions of the myſtery of the three perſons. 


He was contented to ſet down things as they were, 
and to add to them the moſt natural explications which 
the words were capable of. Whereby he acquainted 
the public, that ſeveral Fathers of the primitive church 


had publiſhed very abſurd falſities about the generation 


(17) The fixth 
of the third 
year, dated the 
15th of Novem- 
ber 1688, 


(18) See his 6th 
and 7th Letters 
of the Tableau 
du Socinianiſme, 
printed in the 
year 1690, 


(19) See Mr 
Saurin's Exami- 
nation of Mr 
Jurieu's Theolo- 
Ey, Pag. 670 
& ſeq: 


([. 2c) See the book 


intituled, Janua 
_ Celorum reſera- 
ta, pag. 126, 
& ſeg. 


(21) See the book 
intituled, How 
the Benedictin 
Fathers behaved 
themſelves ſince 
their edition of 
St Auguſtin was 
cenſured, P. 56. 


(22) Ib. pag. 57, 
& ſeg. 


(23) Ib. pag. 
58, 59» | 


624) See, above, 
citat. (24), of 
the article St 
AUGUSTIN; 
and the abridged 
Hiſtory of the 
Congregation de 
auxiliis, pag. 


73, & ſeq. Edit. 


1687. 


(a) Hiſtory of 
Charles VI by a 
monk of St De- 
nys, tranſlated 
into French by 
Mr le Labou- 
reur, bo xxw1, 
cap. ii, pag. 
$43» 


of the word, and the myſteries that are annexed to it. 
Which ſtrikes much at the authority of the canons of 
the council of Nice; for it might be concluded from 
thence, that the article of the Trinity is nota fundamen- 
tal doctrine, ſince thoſe who erred in that point were 
ſaved notwithſtanding. The new Anti-Trinitarians 
could draw many conſequences from it. Petavius was 
told of it, and found himſelf obliged to remedy that 
evil as well 2s he could. He therefore made his pre- 
face with ſuch a deſign, having now a quite different 
aim, and quite different motives 3 he made it now his 
buſineſs to aſſert the orthodoxy of the Fathers, he was 
obliged to give them ſatisfaction; in a word, he was 
forced to contradi& himſelf. Mr Jurieu has under- 


gone the ſame trial. He wrote a Paſtoral Letter (17), 


wherein he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ruin the foun- 
dation of the Hiftory of the variations. It was then 
neceſſary for him that the Fathers ſhould have erred 
in the moſt important doctrines of the Chriſtian faith. 
He therefore depreſſed them as much as he could, 


and enlarged upon the abſurd notions they had of the 


Trinity. He minded only his preſent intereſt, and 
was not able to contain himſelf. But ſome time after 
(18) he had occaſion to oppoſe thoſe who ſay, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not neceſſary to ſalvation, 
and conſequently that the Socinians ought to be tolerat- 
ed. It was then neceffary for him that the Fathers 


| ſhould have been orthodox; he therefore aſſerted their 
orthodoxy, and made them whiter than ſnow ; he ſet 
up for their apologiſt, and panegyriſt, and laſtly, for 


the accuſer of thole who deſpiſed them, and relied 


upon his example (19). This is to banter the pub- 
lic, and to expoſe one's ſelf to ſhame : notwithſtanding 
his variations, it has been proved to him that he had 
ſaved the Socinians againſt his will (20). 
with this the remark [C] of the article RO DON. 


Compare 


[C] The Jeſuits were very much diſpleaſed with his 


day of ſpeaking . . . . of 
they vexed him ſo much, that he was ready to leave 
their houſe : but they maintain that it is a meer ſtory. 


Let us quote a printed book. Dom Denys de Sainte 


Marthe, a BenediQin, obſerves (21), that it is pretend- 
ed that Petavius retracted in the tenth book of his firſt 
volume what he had ſaid in the ninth book, in favour 
of St Auguſtin's doctrine. But it has been anſwered 
(22), that it is falſe, and that © The ſociety never 


gave any trouble to that learned old man upon that 


account, and that had they had any ſuch deſign, they 
© would have taken another courſe ; for inſtead of ob- 
« liging him to retract himſelf in the tenth book, they 
« would have made him correct the ninth, ſince thoſe 
© books made part of the ſame volume. From whence 
it is concluded (23). That Petavius never thought f 
removing, and that it is but a poor flory contrived by the 
Janſeniſis, Father de Sainte Marthe being only their eccho. 
What is certain is, that ſome paſlages of Petavius, which 
favour the hypotheſis of the Auguſtinians, have been 
cited in the writings of the Janſeniſts (24), and it has 
been ſaid, that when he wrote againſt Janſenius's friends, 
he renounced his firſt < Read this paſſage of 
the Hiſtory of Janſeniſm: Petayius . . . . could not 
« refuſe to come to the aſſiſtance of his brethren, to 
defend the honour and doctrine of his ſociety, a- 
« gainſt his own opinion, and at the coſt of his re- 
putation. He publiſhed at firſt a treatiſe Je Lege 


. of Grace.) It has been ſaid, that 
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* & Gratia, againſt Janſenius, which came out in that 
year; and then he endeavoured to refute what 
Mr Fromond had written againſt his diſſertation con- 
cerning liberty. And that book came out towards 
the end of the ſame year, with this title: Elenchys 


= 
(4 
c 
c 
* Theriace Vincentii Lenis, froe Liberti Fromondi, Docbo- 
- 


ris Lovanienſis. Parifiis 1648 (25). This happen- (25) Hiſtory or 
ed in the year 1648, but the following paſlage concerns Janieniſm, "Lo 
the year 1651. Petavius, a Feſuit, who, after he had '> Pag. 247, ad 
ann, 1648, Se 
alſs Pag. 377, 


taught in his Dogmata Theologica the doctrine of &, Au- 
guftin, as that of the church, wwhith every body ought to 
follow, renounced it to defend the intereſt and opinions of 
his faciety, undertook to explain, according to Molina, 
St Auguſtin's diſtiuction between that grace, whereby a 
man is enabled to do ſomething, auxilium quo, avhich 


7s an efficacious grace; and that grace, without 


378, ad ann, 
165% 


which a man can do nothing, auxilium fine quo non, 


ewhich is a ſufficient grace. He intituled that book, Diſ. 
ſertatio brevis de Adjutorio Sinz Quo Non & de 
Adjutorio Quo; ad mentem B. Aughſtini (26). 
That my readers may ſee more amply and clearly 
what the Anti-Moliniſts have publiſhed on this head. 
I ſhall copy one paſſage more. Father Petavius 
had almoſt a general knowledge, and his name is fa- 
* mous among the learned. If his judgment had been 
anſwerable to his reading, thoſe who ſet a greater 
value on that part of a man than upon a vaſt reading 
and believe that an excellent man is ſuch an one 
who can judge well of things with an indifferent 
learning, would be more ſatisfied with his works 
than they are. It is ſomewhat ſurprizing and incom- 
prehenſible to ſee, how in his Dogmata Theologica, 
he has delivered up the Fathers of the three firſt cen- 
turies to the Arians, and how he makes them all fa- 
vourers of that Hereſy. I am far from thinking 
that he was not a good Catholic, nor will I draw 


Socinians, have drawn. I only find fault with his 
judgment. It is true, that he thought to mend his 
fault in ſome meaſure, by a preface, which the 
doctors of the Sorbonne obliged him to write; but 


and not to heal it : he ſhould have burnt that unfor- 
tunate work, and by that means he would have a- 
voided a great deal of ſhame. His judgment appeared 
no better in what he wrote about Grace. For being 


guſtinian doctrine of Grace and Predeſtination, which 


he declared againſt that doctrine in the tenth, for 
fear he ſhould be conformable to the adverſaries of 
his ſociety : but it was without removing the foun- 


I do not fay this to inſult the author, who was cer- 
tainly a man of merit, nor for the ill-natured pleaſure 
of ſpeaking ſlightingly of a Jeſuit ; but to ſhew that 
it is fit to beware of great Bookmakers and compilers 
and to take good heed not to rely on them, without 
conſidering, 1. Whether they write with judgment, 
and give themſelves time to conſider of what they 
write. 2. Whether they write freely and without 
intereſt; that is to ſay, whether they are not of a 
body which profeſſes not to ſuffer certain opinions, 


member blindly to follow the engagements of the 
ſociety, under the pain of removing, as Father Pe- 
tavius told one of his friends, giving him the reaſon 
of his change. I am too old to remove, ſaid he to 
Mr de Marolles, abbot of Villeloin. (27). 


PETIT (JoHn) profeſſor of Divinity in the univerſity of Paris, in the beginning 
of the XVth century, acquired a great reputation by his eloquence and learning 3 


but he made ſometimes an ill uſe of his talents, to defend bad cauſes. 


He ſpoke for the 


univerſity of Paris before the king's council in the year 1460 (a), to ſhew that car- 
dinal de Chalant, Pope Benedict's Legate, complained without reaſon of thoſe who had 


forſaken their obedience to that Pope. 


His concluſion was, that their withdrawing ſhould 


be obſerved and executed for the time to come , , , . . , and the Gallican church delivered 


from 


(26) Ib. pag. 
505, ad ann, 
1651. 


from this all the other extravagant conſequences 
which the Calviniſts, the other Proteſtants, and the 


this was only to place the remedy near the ſore, 


obliged by order of his ſuperiours to retract the Au- 


he had embraced and maintained as the doctrine of 
the church in the ninth book of his firſt tome; 


dation which he had laid in the preceding book.. 


and to embrace others, and which obliges every (27) Notes on 


the third An- 
ſwer of the 


prince of Conti 
to Father des 


Champs, Pag. 
745 Sc. 


0% 16. ib. PL 
544. 


(7) Id. ih. ey 
. 
I! 


ly Pas 5477 


| (1) Of BU 


GUNDY 
(bu), re 


mark [B]. 


2) Hiſto 
Charles 
tranſlated 
French b 
le Labou 


book X RU 
xxui , Pe 


0 Ibid, 


Xx111, 


bag. 6b 


(4) Id.] 


xx, 0 


fag. bz 


(8) Id.! 


60 16, ib. P98» 
(44s _ wiſhed. 
one which favoured the demands of the univerſity (c). John Petit was in the famous L 608. 

embaſſy which France ſent into Italy, for the pacification of the ſchiſm, and he made (+) 14. ib. bot 


(7) Id, ih, cap. 


\*/ 
1, Pag. 575 


&x71¹ 
1, pag. 626. 


KE F 1 1 


from the exattions unjuſtly introduced by the court of Rome, The king's ebüneil refined 
that cauſe to the parliament, It was pleaded in the great chamber the ſeventh of June 


an harangue in Rome the twentieth of July 1407 (a). 


in the ſame year (5). John Petit made a long diſcourſe, and as ſtrong as could be 


Every thing goes well hither- 


to, he makes uſe of his eloquence in lawful things; but we ſhall ſee by and by that he 


made an ill uſe of it. 


* 


(4) Id. ib. book | 


The parliament gave no ſentence, but were forced ſome time after to give **vi, cap. xvi, 


xxvii, cap. 


æxvii, pag. 651, 


The duke of Burgundy having cauſed the duke of Orleans, the (J) Ibid: 


king's only brother, to be aſſaſſinated, was ſo bold as to own that action, which was ( 2) You will 


an enormous crime in all its circumſtances [4]. He returned to Paris 


as it were in 


triumph, and demanded audience to ſhew that he had good reaſons to cauſe the duke 
of Orleans to be killed (e). He choſe John Petit to be his Orator, a mercenary ſoul 
and fold to iniquity [B], who maintained, in the great hall of the royal Hotel of 
St Paul, on the eighth of March 1408, that the murder of that duke was lawful (f). 
His plea was printed (g): the honour of the duke of Orleans was torn with greater 


rage by it, than his body had been by the 
be refuted by 


aſſaſſines. The duke's widow cauſed it to 


deceaſed before the king's council, with great eloquence, on the eleventh of September 
1408 (þ), The doctrine of the duke of Burgundy's Orator was ſo enormous, and ſo 


[A] An enormous crime in all it's circumſtances.) I 


| (1) Of BUR- | have ſpoken of it in the article of that duke (1), but 
GUNDY 
(ux), re- 
mark [BJ. 


without mentioning a fact which does very much ag- 
gravate the enormity of that murder. The monk of 
St Denys, who wrote the hiſtory of Charles VI, 
which Mr le Laboureur tranſlated into French, ſays, 
that the princes of the royal family no ſooner heard 


that the Burgundian had cauſed the duke of Orleans 


to be aſſaſſinated, but they deteſted ſo execrable a trea- 
fon, and wiſhed, that the author of it avere already in 
the everlaſting torments aubich the enormity of his crime 
deferved. That which fhewwed them better ſtill the black- 
meſs of the Burgundian's foul, is, that he had very lately, 
not only reconciled himſelf, but alſo made an alliance of 

| brotherly friendſhip with the duke of Orleans. Beſides, 
they had newly confirmed it both by letters and oaths, even 
fo as to take God to witneſs, and communicate together. 
They ſeemed" to be perfettly united in the management of 
the war, which they took upon themſelves ; they had de- 
fended one another's honour in the ill ſucceſs they had: 
it ſeemed as if they had but one and the ſame intereſt, 
and for a greater ſign of union and love the duke of Bur- 
gundy knowing that the duke of Orleans, his couſin, was 
indiſpoſed, viſited him with all the marks, Till not ſay 
of civility, but of tenderneſs, and even was perſuaded to 
come and dine with him the next day, which was a 
Sunday. The other princes of the blood, who knew that, 
could not but conceive an extreme indignation for ſo horri- 
ble a proceeding, and therefore they refuſed to hear his excu- 
ſes, they retired with tears in their eyes from the king's 
council, and the next day, as he was coming to the par- 
liament, they ſent him word to retire (2). The widow's 
Charles VI, Orator did very much inſiſt upon theſe circumſtances 
vary into (3), Obſerve here how human nature can join in the 
5 ſame ſoul the baſeneſs of hypocriſy with the moſt in- 
bk xxvii, cap, ſolent boldneſs. There was never a prince more haughty 
, pag, 627, nor more courageous than John duke of Burgun- 
dy; he was ſirnamed Without Fear. Nevertheleſs, 

(3) id, book hat deceit and diſſimulation do not we find in his 
ag by. *, conduct ? Here is one inſtance of it. He repaired to 
the church whither the body of the duke of Orleans 

was brought. He pretended to be as much afflited as 
any body elſe, he put on mourning afterwards, as all the 
princes did, and was not aſhamed to aſſiſt with them at 
the funeral pomp in the church of the Celeftins, where 
that duke, when alive, deſired to be buried (4). He 
ap. K, Pulled off his maſk only when he ſaw that the king's 


2 Hiſtory of 


(4) 18, ib. brok 


**, c 


Fg. bz. council was upon the point of own that Robert de 
Go Canni (5), ſuſpected of the murder (6), ſhould be im- 
5! 1. ib, cap, priſoned. | 


[B] A mercenary foul, and ſold to iniquity.] The 
(6) He hateg tie Ereateſt blot in the reign of Charles VI, is the trium- 
ule af Orleans, Phant impunity of the duke of Orleans's aſſaſſin : but 
"Wh; that duke it is not ſo much a blot in the king, as in his king- 
* . s wife dom; for moſt times that unhappy prince had not 
liz, "> time. the uſe of his reaſon, he was not therefore anſwerable 
for the diſorders of the ſtate. The French nation is 


to blame : the French did not ſupport, and join with 


the princes who deſired to take vengeance of that 


crime ; they were ſo divided, as to make the party of 
the aſſaſſin more formidable than the other. The city 


proper 


of Paris, where the king's only brother was maſſa- 
cred, is moſt of all to blame, for not endeavouring to 
have that crime puniſhed ; the Burgundian would 
have been treated according to the exigency of the 
caſe, if that city had deſired it. It would be a piece 
of injuſtice to tax the univerſity of Paris, becauſe one 


find the ſub- 
ſtance of it in 
the monk of St 
Denys, book 
xxuy1it, cap. 
xxvit, and you 
may ſee it entire 
in Monſtrelet, 
book 1, cap. 
xxxviii, XXXIX, 


the abbot of St Denys who pleaded for her, and for the memory of the 6 HR of 


Charles VI, book 
xxviii, cap, x, 


pag. 660, 6b1, 


of their profeſſors of Divinity was ſo wicked, as to 


undertake to make an apology for that murder; for 
they approved not the wicked principles of that furious 
declaimer, and ſeconded the biſhop who condemned 


them authentically, as ſoon as he could do it ſafely. 


It is what we ſhall ſee in the next remark. Before I 


make an end of this, I muſt obſerve, that John Petit 


was very ſure of the peoples approbation, when he 
engaged in the defence of ſo deteſtable a cauſe ; 
beſides, he knew that he ſhould ſpeak for a 
prince whom the king himſelf dreaded. It is certain 
that Charles VI ſent the count de St Paul to the Bur- 


gundian, 70 offer him a public audience, with impunity _ 


as to himſelf, and the only thing that was demanded of 
him, as, that he ſhould deliver up the aſſoſſins, that they 
might be tried according to lago; but he ſent him back 
very much diſappointed, ſeeing the hing was obliged to 
treat with honour about the reparation of an action that 
ewas more than wicked, and to ſend to him the duke of 
Berry, and the king of Sicily at Amiens. The noble duke 
of Bourbon was named to be one of that embaſſy, but he 


generouſly excuſed himſelf, he would not ſo much as ſtay at 


court, he defired leave to retire to his houſe, and choſe 
rather to part with the ſhare he had in the government, 
than to give his conſent to compound with the flate, for 


the murder of his nephew 3; and therefore he ſaid openly, 


and at ſeveral times, as I hade been informed, that he 
ewould never ſee with a favourable eye the author of j6 
baſe and wvillainous a treachery (7). Thoſe two conſide- 
rations, I mean the peoples favour, and the credit of 
the duke of Burgundy, cannot excuſe the advocate. 
For the reſt, the reaſon why the people did not much 


29% 


care that the aſſaſſin ſhould be puniſhed, was the hatred 


they had conceived againſt the duke of Orleans, who 
was the author of ſeveral taxes. Hence it is, that 


they rejoiced at his death, and applauded the duke of 


Burgundy 3 ſo true it is, that men are more tender of 
their private and domeſtic intereſt, than of the 
fundamental laws of the ſtate, Tantum nimirum ex pu- 


blicis malis ſentimus quantum ad privatas res pertinet: 


nec in eis quicquam acrius quam pecuniæ damnum ſtimu- 
lat (8). Montagne knew very well that fault : They 
are not concerned, ſays he (9), for the cauſe in common, 
and in as much as it is prejudicial to the intereft of all 


(8) Annibal ad 
Carthaginienſes, 
apud Livium, 


perſons, and of the ſtate; but they are only concerned, be- lib. xxx, ſub 
cauſe it touches them perſonally. Hence it is that they fin. pag. m. 566. 


are ſo earneſt about it, and even beyond juſtice and public 
reaſon. Non tam omnia univerſi, quam ea, quz ad 
quemque pertinent, ſinguli carpebant. The impunity 
of the duke of Burgundy was a mortal wound given to 


the juſtice, authority, and the majeſty of the ſtate. What 


then ? Private men did not feel it, they ſaw but afar 
off the pernicious conſequences of it; and every body 
hoped to avoid them. But the taxes of the duke of 
Orleans fell upon .every citizen. 'This is the 3 

why 


(9) Montagne's 
Eſſays, book iii, 
cap. x, pag. m. 
410, 411. 
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proper to introduce all manner of confuſion into the ſtate, that it was condemned by the 
biſhop of Paris [C], as ſoon as the duke's faction proved leſs powerful. The proxies of 
that prince appealed to the Pope, and he himſelf wrote to the council of Conſtance, to 


i) See the re- 
mark [DJ. 


the commiſſioners of the council annulled 


why they did not much care to revenge his death. We 
ſhall ſee by and by that the populace of Paris changed 
their mind, when the biſhop had condemned the apo- 
logy for the duke of Burgundy (F). | | 
[(a) Two reaſons, which John Petit ingenuouſly 
and impudently alledged in the king's council, to ex- 
cuſe himſelf for aſſiſting the duke of Burgundy in 
ſuch an odious affair, deſerve to be known. The 
firſt is, becauſe he was obliged to ſerve this duke, to 
whom he had taken an oath of fidelity three years be- 
fore. And the ſecond, that it was the leaſt —_ he 
could do out of gratitude to this prince, who for a long 
time had granted him a ſmall annual penſion, conſi- 
dering he had but a poor benefice. Monſtrelet has pre- 
ſerved the memory of this fact, and Innocent Gen- 
tillet has inſerted it with the very plea of John Petit, 
1. 3. Max. 8. of his Antimachiavel. REM. CRIT. J 
[C] The dofrine of Fohn Petit was ſogenormous ... . 
that it was condemned by the biſhop of Paris.] Before 
the condemnation many learned and virtuous men were 
| offended at the propoſitions of that profeſſor of Divinity, 
and were afraid that they would have very dangerous 
conſequences, if they were not cenſured. For my part, ſays 
(ro) Hiftery of à Monk of St Denys (10), I did often ven much won- 
Charles VI, der that the biſhop of Paris, and the inquiſitor of the Faith, 
book xxx111, cap. neglefted a cauſe that was ſo prejudicial to good manners, 
, Fag. and the ſerviceeof GOD; but I was always anſwered, 
EI IND that the formidable authority of the duke of Burgundy was 
the reaſon of it, and that it was prudently done of them to 
let that plague lie as itavere buried in a deep filence, rather 
than venture to ſee it authorized by the credit of that 
prince. Which proved but too true in it's time, for that 
ſafety fo much defired, did no ſooner appear, than they or- 
dered the members of the wenerable univerſity of Paris, 
under the penalty of the law, to bring and repreſent with- 


out delay whatever they had in their ſheets and collections 


relating to the propoſition of the ſaid Fohn Petit, which 
ſerved to the pretended juſtification of the duke of Burgunay. 
They called together in the great hall of the biſhopric, the 
famous Doctors and Bachelors of Divinity, and the 
Doctors of the Canon and Civil Law, that 7 their 
advice, what was erroneous in them might be exa- 
mined; and after they had applied themſelves to it for 
Several days with all the diligence which the intereſt of 
faith required, on the fixteenth of F anuary they eleced 


_ out of that numerous company ſixteen doctors, choſen in the 


colleges of Paris, who made an abſtra# of the aſſertions 

and propoſitions advanced by that Doctor, which they 

Judged to be condemnable as follows. That Hiſtorian ſets 

down afterwards nine propoſitions of John Petit, with 

(11) Ibid, pag. the cenſure paſſed upon them, and then he adds (11), 
Sa Such was the advice of all the doctors and regents 
there met, and that the whole piece of John Petit was 

* unworthy of a man of parts, and even deſerved not 

| © to be mentioned: wherefore, on the twenty-third of 
February (12), the ſaid biſhop and inquiſitor of the 
1414, reckon- faith, being met in the hall of the biſhopric, in pre- 
ing the begin- * ſence of ſeveral prelates and eminent doRors, and 
ning of the year a great croud of people, thought fit to cenſure it, as 
from January. being erroneous as to faith and good manners, and 
. * to condemn it, as being ſcandalous in ſeveral re- 

(13) Ibid, ſpects, to be burnt before the porch of Noſtre-Dame. 
n * two days after, the execution was made in their 


(12) It was in 


contra Joannis : 
Parvi aſſertiones * fore a great multitude of people, after Benedict Jencien, 
concionatur ſæ- 
pius, — accura- < the enormity of thoſe opinions.” You ſhall ſee now an 
4. — example of the people's inconſtancy : It was a ſenſible 
&& detectos in iis affront to the duke of Burgundy, who learned by an expe- 
contra fidem er- rence neceſſary to give an example, how ſhameful it is for 
rores configit. | great men to degenerate from the glory of” their birth 5 but his 
| F > -ofuwagy alt 2 wvexation was to hear, that that fooliſh juſtifica- 

ſone erroum Zion had made him odious to the auiſeſt and moſt moderate 
cenſura à Theo- men, that he was laughed at and deſpiſed by them, that the 
logiz facultate & people and the mob derided him, and that he was the public 
Pariſienſi Epiſ- 74 t, and the fubje of a thouſand ſatirical ſongs, wherein 
copo confecta eſt, a 

he was publickly called a traytor and an aſſaſſin (13). 


ob. L ws, 
255 Gymn, Na- Note, that Gerſon, chancellor of the univerſity, 


varr. pag. 482. did very much contribute to that cenſure (14). He 


not to be found in the book of John Petit. 


« preſence upon a ſcaffold ſet up for that purpoſe, be- 
* famous Doctor, had loudly and very learnedly ſhewed 


recommend the cauſe of John Petit (i): his ambaſſadors and partizans maintained, that 
the propoſitions that were condemned, were not to be found in the book of that doctor; 
the ſentence of the biſhop of Paris [D]. 


Gerſon 


preached often againſt the propoſitions of John Petit, 
and refated in the name of the univerſity, before the king, 


all the parts of the diſcourſe and book of that profeſ- 


ſor (15). Note alſo, that the nine propoſitions that 


were cenſured, may be reduced to this: That it is bourg, Hiſt. of 


* lawful for any body, and even a commendable and 


© meritorious thing, to kill a tyrant by one's private Schiſm, bt a, 


authority; and that, in order to it, all manner of 
ways may be made uſe of, and even treaſons and 
« flatteries, to make him fall into the ſnare that is pre- 
« pared for him, notwithſtanding any alliances and 
* oaths whatſoever (16). | | 
[DI. . . his partizans maintained, that the propo- 


(15) Maim- 
the Great 


Pag. m. 236, 


(16) Ibid. 


fitions, that were condemned, were not to be found in the 


book of that Doctor; the commiſſioners of the council annulled 
the ſentence of the biſhop of Paris.) It was the only way 
they could take, for unleſs they had renounced ail 
ſhame, they could not deny that the cenſure of thoſe 
nine propoſitions was a lawful one. They were there- 
fore obliged to do what the Janſeniſts did a long time 
after, to have recourſe to the diſtinction de fad & de 
jure, and to maintain that the nine propoſitions were 
The 
failed not to do it. Read what follows. I go ut 
what higher, that my reader may be more fully in- 
formed of that affair. FP 
(17) © That ſentence (18) being extreamly ſhameful 
to the duke of Burgundy, whoſe juſtification was 
* burnt in that book, with an eternal reproach to his 
name; his proxies appealed to the holy ſee T. The 
duke undertook to protect the Pope, to make a friend 


of him.. . . But when he heard that he had been 


arreſted at Friburg, before he could get into the 
county of Burgundy, he wrote again to the council, 
in anſwer to the advice the council had given him of 
the Pope's flight, that having promiſed to protect 
him only upon condition that he would keep his 
word f, he was now reſolved to forſake him, ſeeing 
they approved not of his conduct, and to adhere en- 
tirely to the council. Having thus artfully diſpoſed 
their minds, he added, that he was informed his 
enemies had undertaken to defame him, under pre- 


(17) th, p · 237. 


(18) That is, 
the ſentence of 
the biſhop of 
Far... 


F FJ. Juvenal, 


4 Cod. Victor. 
ap. Spond, 


f Aa. Vit, 
ap. Spond, 


tence of cauſing certain heretical propoſitions to be 


condemned by the council, which they aſcribed to the 
late Dr John Petit, who had defended his cauſe like an 
honeſt man ; that foraſmuch as his honour was con- 
cerned in it, he entreated the Fathers, that before 
they ſhould decide a point of that importance, and 
condemn the book of that Doctor, they would exa- 
mine in the preſence of his ambaſiadors, whether 
thoſe propoſitions were truly his, or whether they 


were not maliciouſly contrived by others, who en- 
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* deavoured to cauſe them to be condemned under the 
name of that famous profeſſor, and even under his 
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own name ff. The council thereupon appointed ſome ++ . e, II. 
commiſſioners, viz. the cardinals of Albano, Aqui- Univ, pag. 299, 


leia, Florence, and d'Ailli. 
duke of Burgundy, who had made a powerful party 
by their intrigues, and had at their head Martin 
Porree, biſhop of Arras, and Doctor of Divinity, 
excepted againſt cardinal Peter d'Ailli, as having 
been John Gerſon's maſter, whom they took for 
their chief adverſary, and maintained boldly, that 
the propoſitions which the biſhop of Paris had 
condemned, as being in the book of Dr John Petit, 
ir tituled, The A nora of the Duke of Burgund, 
were not to be found in it in ſuch terms as they 
were produced ; that John Gerſon being jealous of 
the glory Dr Petit had acquired in the univerity, 
framed them according to his fancy, to give them an 
heretical ſenſe, which they themſelves would readily 
condemn ; but that as they were worded in the do- 
Qor's book, they were ready to prove that they were 
very orthodox. On the other hand, cardinal 
d' Ailli, who had been excepted againſt, joined with 
Dr John Gerſon, and Dr Jordan Morin, and theſe 
three proteſted, that nothing conld be more falſe mY 
than what the ambaſſadors of Burgundy durſt ad- 


vance, that any one who had eyes, and could read, 
| an 


0". :«@. 


The ambaſſadors of the 


ex Monſtrel. J. 
Juvenal. Cod. 


Hider. 


o J. Juerral. 


* Cad. Vichu. 
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(19) D 
Concil 
ti judic 
pugnar 
ſone, « 
ab ejus 
partibu 
ſienſen 


abroga 


lticis 1 


++ J. Juvenal. 


(iq) Dati ſunt a 
Concilio & ſelec- 
ſone, & aliis qui 
ſienſem cenſuram 
abrogarunt, po- 
quam Theologi- 
dui, Cenſuræ 
abrogatio & lecta 
pantibus in pro- 
pylzo /Edis bea- 


riſ. Hæc Juve- 
nalis Urſinus ut 


tulit in Hiſtoria - 


ubi ſupra, pag. 


Corft, Seh. XV. 


pra, pag. 240. 
22) Spondanus, 
mum, 51, pag. 
752 | 


Gerſon appealed from their judgment to the council, and obtained not all the ſatisfaction he 


might reaſonably expect [E]. That aſſembly ſhewed, that a prince who has an army 
is a very good protector of an Heretic. The council made only a general deciſion, 


which prejudiced neither the book of John Petit, nor the Burgundian. 


The king of 


France, on the contrary, cauſed that libel to be condemned with the greateſt ſeverity, and 
expelled ſeveral doctors from Paris, who oppoſed the good deſign the others had of en- 


gaging the univerſity in the cauſe of the biſhop [F)]. 
late was obliged to cauſe his ſentence to be revoked out of complaiſance to the duke of 
Burgundy [G. John Petit died in the year 1411, at Hedin, a town belonging to that 


duke (&). He fled thither for refuge, 


a ſecular prieſt (I). 


and underftand French, would plainly ſee that the 
propoſitions which had been condemned, but eſpe- 
cially that which all the reſt had been reduced to, 
were not only advanced by John Petit, but contained 
alſo the ſubſtance and ſummary of his libel, wherein 
he makes it his buſineſs to eſtabliſh them by his pre- 
tended proofs and falſe reaſonings. At laſt, after 
long debates about that point, the queſtion being only 
a plain matter of fact which the Burgundians de- 
nied obſtinately, the three cardinals commiſſioners, 
who were for them, made uſe of a very ill expe- 
dient. For, on the one hand, not approving thoſe 
wicked propoſitions, and, on the other hand, being 
not willing to condemn the adyocate of the duke of 
Burgundy FF, they declared that the biſhop of Paris 
was an incompetent judge in that cauſe, which did 
belong to the holy ſee; and thereupon annulled his 
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* ſentence.” Their judgment was proclaimed by ſound 


of trumpet before the 2 of the cathedral church of 
Paris (19). Vou may ſee in a book of Gerſon by what 
intrigues the faction of Burgundy compaſſed the whole 
matter. 
inter ſe & fratrem ſuum dialogum, ubi «20 {zac a 
& ſingillatim exponit, quibus molitionibus Burgun- 
diones uſi ſunt ut Paritienſi cenſura caſſa & irrita 
«* declararetur (20). - - - - He made a dialogue between 
* Volucer and Monimus, that is, between himſelf and his 


« brother, wherein he particularly ſets forth the intrigues 
* ewhich the Burgundians uſed to get the cenſure of the bi- 


« ſhop of Paris annulled” | | 
[E] Gerſon appealed from their judgment to the council, 
and obtained not all the ſatisfaftion he might reaſonably 
expect.) He defired, without doubt, that the council 
ſhould confirm the ſentence of the biſhop of Paris, by 


condemning expreſsly the book which contained the 


duke of Burgundy's apology ; but the council did it 
not. * Whether it be that they had not the libel of 
John Petit at Conſtance, but only an abſtract which 
contained his propoſitions ; or whether they would 
not examine it, to diſoblige nobody, as“ the empe- 
« peror adviſed them ; they were contented according 
© to his advice, to apply themſelves to the doctrine in 
general, and to condemn the fundamental propo- 


© 41tion which contained the ſubſtance of all the reſt; 


© which they did in theſe words: /* has been remon- 
« firated to this holy council, that ſome propoſitions have 
been taught, which are erroneous and moſt ſcandalous, 
and tending to the ſubverſion of the ſtate of the whole 
commonwealth, amongſt which this has been preſented to 
the council T. Any tyrant may, and ought lawfully and 
meritoriouſly to be killed by any of his vaſſals or ſubjects, 
and even they may uſe, in order to it, ſnares, flatteries, 


made with him, without waiting for the ſentence or 
command of any judge whatſoever. The holy council, in 
order to exterminate that error, declares, and defines, 
upon mature deliberation, that ſuch a doctrine is againſt 
Faith and good manners, and reproves and condemns it 
* as heretical and ſcandalous, 
* frauds, cheats, lies, treaſons, and perjuries. Further, 
it defines, and declares, that they æubo obſtinately main- 
© tain that moſt pernicious doctrine, are Heretics, and, 
* as ſuch, ought to be puniſhed according to the ordinance 
© of the holy canons. Such was the decree of the council, 
which, for certain conſiderations, and eſpecially for 
« fear of diſobliging the duke of Burgundy, would not 
join the fact with the right, in this cauſe (21). 
That conduct did ſo much the more vex John Ger- 
ſon, becauſe he had been accuſed of acting not out of 
love for truth, but upon the account of ſome differen- 
ces he had had with John Petit (22). They reproach- 
ed him alſo, that he had reduced all the doctrine of 
that man to one propoſition, and then that he had 
V OL. IV. | 
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opinion of his adverſary (23). 


«* Inftituit inter Volucrem & Monimum, id 
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and feigned careſſes, notwithſtanding any oath or alliance 


and giving occaſion to 


But, two years after, that pre- 


I 


(k) NMonſtrelet, 
lib. i, cap. 
xxxix, apud 
Spond. ad ann. 


fearing the ſons of the duke of Orleans, who pag. 704. 
deſigned to proſecute him as a Heretic. He was not a Cordelier, as ſome have ſaid, but (I) Spond. ibid 


Pag. 703. 


made nine propoſitions, when he knew that the exa- 
minators were not ignorant that he had mutilated the 


He expoſed himſelf 
ſo much to the hatred of the houſe of Burgundy, that 


(23) Sentiens ni- 
hilominus Ger- 


he ran a great many dangers after the litting of the ſonius Theolo- 
council. He had not the liberty to go to Paris, to gos illos agnoviſſe 


re- aſſume his place of chancellor. 


He was forced to fraudem in trun- 


retire thro' ſome by-ways ; he went to hide himſelf cone propoti- 


tionum Parvi 


for ſome time in the mountains of Bavaria, and then jllas alias novem 
he croſſed Swiſſerland, and arrived at Lyons, where he concluſiones pro- 


ſtaid till he died (24). | 
[F] The ling of France . . . . cauſed that libel to be 


condemned with the greateſt ſeverity, and expelled ſeveral 
doctors from Paris, who oppoſed the good deſign . 


poſuerit. 


bid. 


(24) Launoius, 
ubi 


17 


ſupra, pag. 


the biſbop.] The following account begins with the laſt * 


of thoſe two facts. Our doctors who were at Con- 


the biſhop, that his ſentence againſt the doctrine of 
John Petit might be confirmed: But it happened 
that ſeveral members of that great body, having been 
gained by the party of the doctor, and of the duke 
of Burgundy, raiſed ſo great a cabal againſt them, 
that they prevented them from obtaining what they 
demanded. The honeſt doctors, eſpecially thoſe of 
the illuſtrious Sorbonne and of Navarre, ſtickin 

cloſe to the good party, which Gerſon defended with 
great zeal and force, having made their complaints 
to the king; his majeſty, to clear the univerſity 


contained it, ſhould remain; his majeſty ſent his 
declaration to the parliament, againſt the errors con- 
tained in the libel of 4 John Petit, intituled, The ju- 
ſtifcation of the duke of Burgundy, ordering them to 
tear, in a full court, as many copies of it as could 
be found, forbidding every body to keep any of 
them upon pain of forfeiting their lives and goods ; 
ordering further, that this declaration be regiſtred 
with the ſentence of the biſhop of Paris, containing 
the right and the fact joined together, in the con- 
demnation of the moſt pernicious errors of the libel 
of Dr John Petit, intituled, The duke of Burgund)y's 
c . cha which begins with - theſe words, Before 
© the moſt noble and moſt high royal majeſty, and was 
* publickly 4 ſold in Paris and other places. The 
whole was regiſtred in the parliament, on the fourth 
of June 1416; and on the ſixteenth of September in 
the ſame year, the parliament at the requeſt of the 
< univerſity, publiſhed a ſevere decree againſt all thoſe 
© who ſhould be ſo bold as to maintain ſtill the 
«. doctrine of that deteſtable libel, declaring them li- 
© able to all the puniſhments which they that are 
« guilty of high treaſon deſerve (25). | | 
One may eaſily perceive that Mr Maimbourg gives 
a touch to the Janſeniſts. | | 
[G] That prelate was obliged to cauſe his ſentence to 
be revoked out of complaiſance to the duke of Burgundy. | 
What has been ſeen. at all times was ſeen in the cauſe 
of John Petit: Toleration, condemnation, abſolution, 
Sc. as the prince, his protector, grew ſtronger or 
weaker. His credit was loſt at Paris in the year 1414. 
Then they proceeded rigorouſly againſt bis apologiſt. 
He could do any thing in that city in the year 1418, 
then the cenſure was annulled. I ſhall quote for this 
an author of the ſame century. At this time, ſays he 


(26), a general proceſſion was made at Paris, wherein 


of the 
biſhop 


the univerſity appeared, and eſpecially the uicars 
| 19 Y 


ſtance, + fearing what came to paſs, that the cardi- n 
nals commiſſioners would favour the Burgundians, nal, pag. 328, 
had written to their brethren at Paris, that they printed at the 
ſhould endeavour to get the univerſity to fide with £9*%* 


from thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who diſturbed the 


John. Fuok 


1 Hiſt, Univ, 
Tom, v, pag. 
300. Quam M. | 
Joannes Parvi 
nuncupatus juſti- 
ficationem Ducis 
Burgundiæ fecit 
appellari, ejus 
quaternos & par- 
ticulas apud 
quemcumque in- 
veniri poterunt, 
&c. Prædicta 
Propoſitio M. J. 
Parvi in ſeſe, & 
in ſuis aſſertio- 
nibus principali- 
ter intentis & in 
ea contentis eſt 
abolenda atque 
damnanda tan- 
quam in fide er- 
ronea, &c. & 
eam ſic abole- 


mus & damna- 
mus, &c, 
Quam juſtifica- 
tionem D. Ducis 
Burgundiæ ap- 
pellavit complu- 
res in ſe errores 
peſtiferos conti- 
nentem, & que 
in tantum in 
dictis villa & 


Diocæſi Pariſien- 


ſi publicata exti- 
tit, quod vendi- 

tioni publics ex- 
poſita & a pluri- 
bus empta fue- 
rit. Pag. 301. 


tt Publicæ ven- 
ditioni expoſita, 
que fic incipit, 
Before, &c. pag, 
2 


(25) Maimbourg, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
242, 243. 


(26) John le 
Fevre, lord of 
St Remi, Hiſt. 
of Charles VI, 
cap. {xxxvuiit," 
Peg. 124. 
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biſhop of Paris, who was then fick at St Omer. Which 
wicars revoked there, in a ſermon before the whole aſſembly, 
the condemnation which the ſaid biſhop had paſſed hereto- 
fore againſt the propofition of Dr Fohn Petit, and againſt 
the honour of the duke of Burgundy, repairing, in that 


PEZELIUS. PHAON. 


reſpect, his honour and fealty, as of a true champion of 
the crown of France, and they made appear the power 


they had received from the biſhop to that effect, ſo that 
the duke of Burgundy was ſatisfied. 


PEZELIUS (CRRISTOPHER) a Proteſtant Divine, was born the fifth of March 


(a) Chriſtoph. 


1539 at Plawen a city of Germany, in Voitland (a), He taught for the ſpace of five 


Pezelius, Eri. years in the college of his own country, and was afterwards profeſſor of Theology and 


Dedicat. Part 


vi; Argumentor. Miniſter at Wittemberg (Y): but as he was one of thoſe doctors, who under- hand oppoſed 


Melanchth. 


Lutheraniſm, and wanted to introduce Calviniſm, he was deprived of his offices, and 


(5) Ibid. put in priſon in the year 1574, with ſeveral others of his colleagues; and they were 
ſet at liberty only upon condition that they ſhould depart the country of Saxony, and 
(c) 14em, Epiſt. not write any thing either againſt the elector, or his academies and churches (c) [A]. He 


Dedicat. Part ii, 
Argumentor. 
Melanchth. 


(4) Ibid. 
tis Argumentor. 


Melanchth. 


7 ) Witte, in 


nor Paul Freher have written his life. 


[A] Pexelius, and his colleagues, were ſet at liberty 
only upon condition . . . . that they ſhould not write any 
thing either againſt the elector, or his academies and 
churches.) However, they reſerved to themſelves the 
liberty of declaring their ſentiments. Sic autem Deus 


Opt. Max. ewentus poſtec rexit, ut a triſti ſervitute at- 


que obligatione prius nobis impoſita una cum collegis libe- 

ratus, duris quidem conditionibus (ut patria tota exce- 

deremus, nec adverſus illuftriſſ. Electorem Saxoniæ ejuſ:- 

que Scholas & Eccleſias flylum flringeremus, confeſſione ta- 

men wveritatis & conſcientiæ noſtra ratione integra & li- 

| | berd nobis, ut verbi miniſtris, relicta) in exilium ire ju- 
(1) Chriftoph. beremur (1). How he reconciled his promiſe with the 
Pezelius, Epiſt. writings he publiſhed againſt the doctrine of the Lu- 
_— Part ii, therans about the Euchariſt, I cannot tell. I only 
— x know that he maintained a paper-war with the moſt 
63. violent doctors of the other ſide, ſuch as Nicolas Sel- 
neccerus, Daniel Hoffman, Giles Hunnius, and Philip 

Marbachius. The very title of a book, which he 

printed at Bremen in the year 1591, ſhews that he 

wrote with heat: The title is as follows, Defenſio 

contra vaniſſimas calumnias quas N. Selneccerus evo- 

© muit in Reſponſione Chriſtophori Pezelii Confuta- 

t © tionis quatuordecim cauſarum Selnecceriarum de con- 

(2) See the Hiſ- © demnationibus Calviniſtarum (2). - - - A defence 
toria Sacram. * againſt the filly calumnies, which N. Selneccerus has 
by Hoſpinian, « wented in his anſwer to, &c.“ The title of another 
Tom. u, Pag. book which he publiſhed in the year 1593, contains 


retired to Egra, and after he had reſided there a little while, he was called to teach the 
ſchool at Sigen by Count John of Naſſau, brother to William of Naſſau prince of 
Orange. Some time after that, he had a call to be miniſter at Herborn (d): and from 
| thence he dated the epiſtle dedicatory of one of his books (e) in the month of Septem- 
(0 Secunde Par- ber 1580. He was profeſſor of Divinity at Bremen in the year 1588, and likewiſe ,,.. g. 
ſuperintendant of the churches there till his death, which happened the twenty- 
February 1604 (J). He publiſhed many books [B]. 
1599, and aſſiſted at the aſſembly of the faculty of Theology, before whom Conrad Vor- mark [c} of 


ſtius gave an account of his faith (g). It is very ſtrange, that neither Melchior Adam, e e 


Life 


See allo the re- 


RAD), 


ſitate D. Chriſtophori Pezelii & omnium Sacramenta- 
riorum, temerario ac ſtolido conatu oppugnare auſus fuit 


(3). Hoſpinian mentions ſome other works of Peze- (3) Hofhin, ibid 


lius, publiſhed during the Sacramentarian war, and he pag. 80. 
ives (4) the analyſis of that which was publiſhed at 

dene in the year 1589: Tractatus Chriſtophori Pe- (4) Ibid. pag. 
zelii propoſitus in Gymnaſio Bremenſi, in explicatione Exa- 99% _ 
minis Philippi Melanchthonis de Cærna Domini, &fc. 

[B] He publiſhed many books.) For beſides thoſe 1 
have juſt mentioned, he printed at Wittemberg in 1565 
an harangue de generatione hominis, and in 1571 Apologia | 
vere doctrinæ de definitione Ewangelii oppoſita Thraſonicis 
prefligiis Joan. Wigardi (5). His commentary on Ge- (5 Epit. ny. 
neſis was printed at Neuſtat in the year 1 $99 in Bvo, lioth, Geineri, 
and his expoſition of the firſt chapters of the Goſpel Pag. 146. 
of St John in the year 1586 in 8yo. It would be too 
tedious to enumerate all the others. I ſhall only ſay 
that his Mellificium Hiſtoricum is a large commentary 
on John Sleidan's treatiſe de quatuor Monarchiis, which 
comes to the empire of Heraclius, that it was printed 
at Marpurg in two parts in 4to in the year 1610, and 
that in the year following Lampadius added to it a 
third part, which reached to his own time. I fhall 
alſo obſerve, that Pezelius publiſhed ſome extracts of 


Melanchthon's works, in which he put the objections 


and anſwers concerning theological matters in a very 
good method, and that he interlarded ſome ſhort ob- 
ſervations. This work contains ſeven or eight vo- 
lumes in 8yo, which have been printed ſeveral times 
at Neuſtat. The firſt tome was publiſhed in the year 


1578. 


PHAON, of Mitylene in the iſle of Leſbos, was a handſome man, extraordinarily 
beloved by the fair ſex. The poor Sappho fell in love with him, as well as many others ; 
but ſhe found him ſo unkind that ſhe fell into deſpair, as I ſhall ſay in her article. 
The Poets, who have recourſe to miracles at every turn, ſay, that his beauty, ſo power- 


9 this amongſt other things, quam (Pezelii explica- 
tionem) Hermannms Hamelmannus libello, cui titulum 
fecit, de depravatione, fraudulentia, impoſtura, & fal- 

(a) lian, Hift, 


ful upon the hearts of the ladies, was given him by the goddeſs Venus, as the reward of 
13%. x2, ch. the ſervices ſhe had received from him, when he was maſter of a ſhip. One day he 


xvii took her on board his ſhip, without enquiring who ſhe was, and conveyed her with all 
% Palzephatus ſpeed to the place ſhe was to go to (a) [A]. He aſked nothing for his trouble (b), but 


[4] He conveyed . . . . Venus to the place fhe aua, to 
go to.) There is a paſſage of Lucian from whence we 
rn, not whether ſhe w'as conveyed, but where ſhe took 

' ſhipping. Ma xα 01 Tia damp 6 baw! Thy *Agey- 
ixus ix Xis S Hh, IT oor evfauy 
tS@xs vr sI tat tandv b& umtapyis ral 40 16 
ener. Num tu quoque, /ays Simylus to Polhſtratus, ut 


os cla Dial, & Phaon ille venerem è Chio tranſvexiſti, ut optanti 


tibi illa dederit juveneſcere, ac denuo formoſum atque 
amabilem ſieri (1)? - · Did you, like Phaon, tranſ- 
| 1 1 


e Fabals. he was very well paid notwithſtanding. Venus preſented him with a veſſel of alabaſter 
1 ian. ab full of an ointment, wherewith he had no ſooner rubbed himſelf, but he became the 
*. moſt beautiful of all men (c). He inflamed the women of Mitylene with love. His 


youth 


port Venus from Chios, that ſhe granted your requeſt to 
grow young again, and to become beautiful and lovely. 
It might be inferred from theſe words, that Phaon de- 
manded as his reward, that his youth and beauty 
ſhould be reſtored to him; but Palzphatus ſays no- 
thing like it: he ſays that Phaon had been a ſeaman 
all his life-time, and never abuſed any body, nor made 


poor people pay for their paſſage ; that upon this ac- 
count he was almired in the 15 of Leſbos; that Ve- 


nus having put on the ſhape of an old woman, went 
| on 


fifth of of David Pareus, 
He was at Heidelberg in the year £7: 5 3. 


4 palæph. 
n. Dial 
Mort, Tom. | 


pap. 234 


1) Servius, 
Erl, 


ef, in navis 
mam. 


60 Menanc 
Turpilius. 


( 4) Lucian. 
Navigio, 7 
ir, pag. 69 


(a) Strabo, 
xiv, pag. 
Ker alſo Ln 
IIb. xxxvii 
xxiii. 


(1) Lucan 
oi, 


(2) Note 
is not at 
likely th 
was re-] 
from the 
of Phar 
the time 
Strabo. 


3) Stra 


xv, pa 


{4) Jo 
100 0 


Jn, 


PHAON. PHASELIS. 


0 ele. bid. youth returned to him, and what follows (4). He made an ill uſe of it, and at laſt it 


L bags. coſt him his life; for he was killed in the fact, I mean, being ſurprized in adultery 


4 Tom. Il, 


| (e). Some ſaid that the virtue of a certain 
him [B]. 


on board his ſhip ; that he carried her over with all 
ſpeed, and aſked nothing for it ; but that of an old 
% ia man as he was, ſhe made him a beautiful young man. 
(2) ee Servius touches upon that ſtory (2), and adds a parti- 
4 Fed in cular to it which he borrows from two comic Poets 
1 Leyden edition (3), wiz. That Phaon built a temple to Venus upon 
if 1680, in 2925 mount Leucate, from whence a woman, who was very 
former, =! i much in love with him, threw herſelf into the ſea. 
Ba . For the reſt, Lucian thought that Phaon was of the 
5 iſle of Chio (4), but I think he was miſtaken. 
(J Menander © [CB] Some have ſaid that the wirtue of a certain herb 
Turpilus. _. avas the cauſe of Sappho's love for him.] It is a ſtrange 
tuning, that the paſſionate love of Sappho ſhould not 
(4) mag S be aleribed meerly to her conſtitution. Pliny aſcribes 
Nano 6, it to a cauſe which is as fabulous as the ointment of 


it, pag» 696. 
PHASELIS, a ſea-town in Lycia 
was one of the towns that grew rich by 


herb was the cauſe of Sappho's love for () lian. ubi 


ſupra, 


Venus; he is in the right to ſay, that the virtue of 

that herb is a monſtrous thing (5). © Portentoſum eſt (5) Plin. I. 

6 my de ea traditur, radicem ejus alterutrius ſexus *x7i, cap. viii. 
ſimilitudinem referre, raram inventu : ſed ſi viris 

contigerit mas, amabiles fieri. Ob hoc & Phaonem 

Leſbium dilectum a Sappho. Multæ circa hoc non 

* Magorum ſolum vanitates, fed etiam Pythagorico- | 

rum (6). - - - Ut is monſtrous what is related of it; (6) Father Har- 
6 


* 


that it's root reſembles either the one or the other ſex, douin refers us 

and is very rare to be found: but if men happen to hereupon to a 

hade the male kind, they become lovely. For thi ew Sg er 
„ Fey * 9. or 11S TEG- tuled, Kiranidum 


* ſon Phaon was beloved by Sappho. Many filly things Kirani, pag. 


c 


are told about it, not only by the Magi, but alſo by the 57. 


Eythagoreans. He ſpeaks of the white Eryngo, 
which the Latins call centum capita. 


upon the borders of Pamphylia (2). It ( Nee mar füb- 
the piracies of the Cilicians; which was moviſte conten- 


(0e, 15, the reaſon why Publius Servilius ruined it (b), after the victories he obtained over be aum & 


xiv, pag: 458. thoſe pirates. 
Ser alſo Liyy, 


4, xexvii, cap. the battle of Pharſala [A]. It it ſaid 


urbes eorum & 


It was in a miſerable condition when Pompey landed there after 4iutina prada a- 


that it was built by Mopſus (c). That e e 


ſelin & Olympon 


ii. town has been very much ſpoken of, upon the account of the miraculous favour evertit, Ifurum- 


[4] It was in à miſerable condition when Pompey 
landed there after the battle of Pharſalia.) If we be- 
lieve Lucan, there was more people in Pompey's ſhip 
than in that town. find ah 


ie primum parva Phaſeli 

| Magnus adit. . Nam te metui vetat incola rarus, 
Exhauſtzque domus populis, majorque carinz 

(1) Lucan, 1b. Quam tua turba fuit (1). 

Ill, 

But Pompey durſt, 

Commit his perſon to no town but thee, 

Litile Phaſelis ; thy ſmall company, 

Aud few inhabitants could cauſe no fear, 
More in his ſhip than in thy walls there were. 


(2) Note, that it Vet Strabo, who lived after Pompey, ſpeaks of Pha- 
is not at all ſelis as of a conſiderable town, which had three ports. 
likely that town Tt is likely he repreſents it as it had been (2), but he 
bo Php es ſhould not have expreſſed himſelf in the preſent tenſe, 
7 Pharfalia, af Fir gaonnis, Teig E,uod MujLives, TAs dE16- 
the time of N . Ac deinde Phaſelis, tres habens portus, urbs 
Strabo, memorabilis (z). nM 3 

CE [B] A miraculous favour which Alexander was ſaid 
(3) Strabo, . 0 hawe received from the gods.] Let us firſt cite Jo- 
"> Page 458. ſephus who having deſcribed the paſſage thro' the Red- 
ſea, makes this obſervation upon it. No body ought to 
look upon it as an impoſſible thing, that men who lived an 
innocent and ſimple life in thoſe firſt times, ſhould have 
found a paſſage through the ſea to make their eſcape, 
avhether it opened of itſelf, or whether is was by the 
a“ of GOD, fince the ſame thing happened a long time 
after to the Macedonians, when they went thro" the ſea 
of Pamphylia under the conduct of Alexander, GOD be. 
ing willing to make uſe of that nation to deſtroy the Per- 
ian empire, as it is reported by all the Hiſtorians wwho 
aurote the life of that Prince. However, I leave to 
every body the liberty of judging of it as he thinks fit 
(4) Joſeph, Ant, (4). It is not true that all the Hiſtorians of Alexander 
Jud, Ib. i, ſub repreſented as a miracle, his paſſage through the 
Q ſtreights of Pamphylia near Phaſelis. I ſhall quote a 
great author, who clearly ſhews that there was no- 
thing miraculous on that occaſion. Alexander paſſed 
his army along the ſea- coaſts of Pamphylia with ſuch ex- 
pedition, that ſeveral Hiſtorians have deſeribed and ex- 
tolled it with that height of admiration, as if it were 
| mo leſs than a miracle, and an extraordinary effect of 
divine favour, that the waves which were wont to come 
rolling in from the main, and hardly ever leave fo 
much as the beach under the fleeþ broken cliffs at any 


which Alexander was faid to have received from the gods in that place [B 


(c) Pomponius Mela, /1b. i, cap. xiv, 


time uncovered, ſhould on a ſudden retire to afford him : 


que ipſam arcem 
I ciice. Fir. 


ſhall “. %, cap. vi. 


paſſage. Menander, in one of his comedies, alludes to 
this wonderful event, when he ſays, FEE 1H 


| How this reſembles Alexander's high 
Exploits? This fellow of his own accord is here. 
Al him to wuade the ſea, and hell reply, _ 
Ewv'n that to him does paſſable appear. 


Alexander himſelf in his epiſtles, mentions nothi ng unuſual 
in this at all, but ſays, he went from Phaſelis, and 


paſſed through the ſtreigbis which they call the Ladders (5) Plut. in vit. 


(5). We are beholden to Plutarch for having men- Alexand. pag. 
tioned the letters of that conqueror; for they reſolve 973, 74 * | 
the difficulty, and ſhew the impoſture of thoſe who Latin edition. 
deſcribed that paſſage as ſomething ſupernatural and a 


ſignal miracle. If there had been any prodigy in it, Wurz rA A- 


and an extraordinary favour from Heaven, Alexander lexander could 
had certainly mentioned it in the letters he wrote con- Bade an! reaſons 
cerning that march of his army. He could have no 
political reaſon to be filent about ſo wonderful an e- ati * 
vent; on the contrary, ſeveral important motives 
might have induced him to ſpeak of it. It was a (6) See the arti- 
thing of the greateſt conſequence, to convince all the ce MACE- 
world, that the gods had viſibly declared for him, 1 5 E . 
that the moſt untractable elements were ſubjected to of OL VM. 
him, and that nature left it's uſual! courſe to haſten the PIAS, remark 
ruin of the king of Perſia, He ſhould have therefore LFI. — 
acquainted his mother, and Antipater, and all the na- 
tions of Greece with that great miracle; he ſhould (7) 2 

| 5 YT : audian's words 
have ſent the news of it where-ever he deſired it ;, III Conſul. 
ſhould be known. He ſhould have taken care to Honorii Auguſti, 
make his letters as authentic as they could be; yet ver. 95. This 


nothing could be plainer than what he wrote upon concerns 2 prodi- 


that occaſion. Let no body ſay that he would be be- 8 FRY 
holden to his valour only; it is not true: We have tained a victory 
ſhewed in his article (6) that the extravagant ambition over Eugenius in 
he expreſſed of being accounted a god, was in a great the year 394. 
meaſure the effect of policy. His whole conduct ſhew- fer Flechier e 


ed, that he deſired nothing ſo eagerly as to ſe 2 Life of Theodo- 


ſius, 7b, i, 


nations perſuaded of the aſcendant of his fortune, and pag. 479, Edit. 


of the immutable happineſs of his deſtiny. A man , & 
may go a thouſand times farther with ſuch a reputa- enge. i Clau- 
tion, than with the fame of a moſt yaliant and ſkillful & ſoa. "S N 
captain: for every body knows that the valour and the whole paf- 
prudence of a general have their bounds ; whereas ſage of Claudian: 
people are apt to think that nothing can ſtop a con- 3 nimium dileere 
queror for whom fortune openly declares, and who : ee fundit 
has heaven and earth, the fea and the winds, at his elt ma 
diſpoſal, Cui militat ether, Et comjurati weniunt ad biemes, cui mili- 
claſſica wenti (7). So that the greateſt and moſt eſſen- af ether, 
tial intereſt of conquerors, is to be looked upon as Et conjurati ve- 
men, whom Gop has appointed for great revolutions, 
h 22 


Venti, 


to ſuppreſs a mi- 
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niunt ad claſſica 
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ſhall make a remark upon that ſubject, as. 
* l (4) Article MACEDONIA, in the text, citation (4). 


and favours with miracles. If it abates ſomething of 
their glory, with reſpe& to their courage or genius, 
that loſs is plentifully made up in ſome other reſpects. 
The extent of their conqueſts, the number of their 
victories, the rapidity wherewith great exploits are 


performed when fortune directs them, and when ſhe, 
takes almoſt all upon herſelf, without caring for the 
help of prudence, all thoſe things, I fay, are an ob- 
ject of admiration, a thouſand times more dazzling, 
than thoſe limited and mean conqueſts, which are on- 


ly owing to the moſt conſummate prudence and intre- 
pidity. Are there any human virtues that can inſpire 


us with the ſame reſpect, veneration, and eſteem, which 


we do naturally conceive for thoſe whom we look upon 


as Choſen veſſels, men appointed by Gop for the 


founding of empires, and his favourites and darlings ? 
Men are much more admired on. that account, than 


if they were only commendable for their prudence and 


courage. Laſtly, we muſt obſerve, that there are 
fome things independent upon the valour and wiſdom 
of a conqueror. Thoſe qualities can never open a way 
through the ſea and rivers for the paſſage of an army. 
When therefore it is ſaid that the ſea and rivers open- 
ed in his behalf, and miratulouſly gave way to his 


troops, he is not deprived of his due praiſes, that they 


produce theſe effects: he wou 


(3) To this may 
be applied the 
evords of Pliny 
the younger, in 
Paneg. Traj. 
cap. ly, Inge- 


nioſior eſt ad ex- 
cogitandum ſi- 
mulatio veritate, 
ſervitus libertate, 
metus amore, 


may be beſtowed upon fortune; for every body knows 
that the courage and ſkill of a 5 captain can never 
d be looked upon by 
every body as a fool, and laughed at, if he ſhould 
venture to ſay, that he had found out the invention 
of paſſing a great army through an arm of the ſea, 
without pontons and ſhips. No good reaſons then 
can be given, why Alexander ſhould have ſuppreſſed 
the miracle in queſtion : We muſt therefore conclude, 
that he made no mention of it in the letters he wrote 
concerning his march, becauſe there had been nothing 
extraordinary in it. | RW 
I will ſtrengthen this reaſoning with a very good 
obſervation. The moſt ambitious princes, the war- 


riors that are moſt greedy of praiſes, are not ſo inven- 
tive as their flatterers, nor ſo ingenious as a panegy- 
riſt (8), in things that may ſet off the glory of a con- 


queror. Since therefore the flatterers of Alexander, 
the Orators and the Poets, who beſtowed praiſes upon 
him, faid that the ſea of Pamphylia withdrew its 
waves, to facilitate the paſſage of his army, and that 
this happened by a great miracle, we may very well 
believe they were perſuaded, that by taking ſuch a 
turn, they might more eaſily immortalize his Horz 
and make it more admirable. He himſelf did not 
think of ſuch an invention ; he did not equal in that 
ſort of devices the fecundity of the wits, of the flat- 
terers and rhetoricians, and therefore he plainly and 
ingenuouſly related how he got over that place. If 


there had been any policy in the matter, if he had 


been filent about that prodigy, for fear of leſſenin 
his glory, by confeſſing that the gods had camel 
him; the flatterers would have known his judgment 
about it, they would have accommodated themſelves 


to it, and had never ſpoken a word of the miracle. 


If we had all the verſes and looſe ſheets which came 
out about this ſubject, during the life of that prince, 
we ſhould find a great many idle fancies in them; 
but becauſe it is the fate of thoſe little books to die as 
ſoon as, or ſooner, than their authors, poſterity has 


not been troubled with them. We have only the re- 


duction of them made by ſome more grave writers; 
and it is no difficult matter to have a juſt notion of 
that adventure, by conſulting a learned Geographer. 
Strabo tells us, that mount Climax lies ſo near the ſea 
of Pamphylia, that it is only parted from it by a nar- 
row way, which one may walk when that ſea is calm ; 
but it is covered with water when that ſea is rough. 
Alexander truſting his good fortune, ordered his army 
to go thro that place, without waiting for the time 
of the year when the waters go off. The ſoldiers 
went over, being up to their bellies in the water: this 
is all the miracle: IIe Þaonaida I) i Td nard 
Sdnratlav ] S,, i av "AniZavdpe- Tapiyayt 
Ti gere, i51 I" d KAipas NHνẽMhp /o i- 
X67 1 $8 Th Tlappunig TeRAdY ., Seviv νοẽeĩ 
rd edo ir TH aryttand, Tals luer ve lle vuu- 
vsjukvny, &s T6 ilvat gd T, d ched¹·. mTAnu- 


ue. I T4 med ys, v0 TOV KUMUTAV M 
pit.” 8 . 


away only for his 


E LIS. 


I have promiſed (4) 


aurlopivny . n pew u dh T8 opus v Tepper 
os, Tepiodov E Ne nal megoavThs tel, 763 al 
aAG Xparrar KATA TH ev dias. O fs AntSay- 
Sp £15 XeH,eẽio Epneour xatpey, nat T9 maioy 
eniTeTwoV Th TUXN Tpiv dveivar T9 25.2 Wounge, 
v A Thy nptegs © Iago yeviodai Thy mogsi- 
av auviCn, piyxer oupans Ban]icopiver. Apad 
Phaſelidem ſunt ad mare anguſtiæ, per quas exercitum 
traduxit Alexander. E S enim ibi mons Climax, Pam- 
phylio incumbens mari, & propter litus arctum relinguens 


tranſitum : qui tranquillo mari nudatur, & & viatoribus 


perambulari poteft : mari exundante, fluctibus admodum 
obtegitur. Alexander autem hybernam incidit in tempe- 
flatem, cumque fortune maximam eventus partem cre- 
deret, antequam defluerent unde profettus eft 1 itaque con- 
tigit, ut totum diem milites per aquam iter facerent uſque 
ad umbilicum in cam demerſi (9). Others ſay, that the 
ſoutherly winds, which had blown for ſeveral days, 
and overflowed all the way to the foot of the moun- 
tain, ceaſed as ſoon as Alexander appeared, and that a 
north wind aroſe, which drove the waters toward the 
ſea. Freinſhemius (10) quotes the authors who men- 
tion this, I ſhall tranſcribe his words and quotations. 
* *Parte exercitus ad Pergenſium urbem per montes præ- 
© miſſa;z cæteros ipſe per litus ducebat, qua Climax 
mons Pamphylio mari imminens anguſtam euntibus 
ſemitam relinquit, quoties mare tranquillum eſt; at 
quum æſtus incubuit, fluctibus operitur. Idque hye- 
me frequens & prope perpetuum eſt. At Alexander 
nihil æque ac moram metuens, exercitum per æqua, 
per iniqua, eodem ardore atque impetu rapiebat. 


dibus opplent: adſiduæ etiam magnæque pluviæ, ut 
ventis iſtis ſpirantibus ſolet, ruebant. Sed adven- 
tante Alexandro ſubito exortus Aquilo cœlum purga- 


. W- mA Wa oC uae 


© tranſitum aperuit. Sic quoque unius ““ diei itinere 
per incerta vada emergendum fuit; aqua ad umbi- 
* licum ferme pertingente. Tantam in periculis A- 
* lexandri fiduciam, ut ab ipſius ingenio profectam 
non dubito ; ita frequentibus prodigiis & ominibus 
* autam confirmatamque fuiſſe crediderim : poſtquam 


« decreto numinis, clariſſimis maximiſque rebus ſe de- 


© ſtinari conjecit. - - Having ſent part of the army 
* before, over the mountains to the city ꝙ Perga ; he ded 


« the reſt himſelf along the ſhoar, where mount Climax, 


* adjoining to the Pamphylian ſea, leaves a narrow path 


(9) Strabs, 46, 
XIV, Pag. 458. 


(10) Supplem. in 
Com.. tu, 
cap. Xt, num. 
18. Her alſo his 
index upon Q. 
Curtius, at the 
word Pamphylia, 


* Ftrab. J. *, 
iurt, 5. 3. 22. 
6. 3. 16. Arte- 


mon, in Senecæ 


Continui per eos dies Auſtri flaverant, qui mare in ſuaſy 1. 4--:an, 
litus propellentes, omnia itineris veſtigia altis palu- 1, 8, 8. Ez. 
Path. in Diomyſ. 


v. 855, & $6$@ 
Adbian. lib. ii. 
de bell. civ. Jo- 


vit imbribus, undas rejecit in mare, & Macedonibus h. Arriq. 14. 


11. extremo. Plut. 


c. 27, & 23, 


* Strabo, lib. 


X1V, 


for travellers, when the ſea is calm; but when it is 


* rough, the way is covered with water. This frequent- 


* by and almoſt akways happens in the winter-time. But, 


* Alexander fearing nothing ſo much as delay, carried 
* his army, thro' the moſt difficult places with the ſame 
© eagerneſs as thro) the moſt eaſj. 
winds had blown for ſeveral days before, which drove 
the wares upon the ſboar, and thereby the path was 
overflown with deep water : there had likewiſe fallen 
great and conflant rains, as commonly happens with 
thoſe winds. But upon Alexander's approach, a north- 
wind ſuddenly aroſe, which kept off the rain, and 
drove back the waters towards the ſea, and fo opened 
a paſſage for the Macedonians. Thus the army went 
over in one day, the water reaching up ta their bellies. 


As I do not queſtion but this boldneſs of Alexander in 


a aA A 23 a. mn _2a Aa A N 6% 


Continual ſoutherly | 


* the midſt of dangers proceeded from his natural diſpo- 


« fition, jo ] believe it was increaſed and confirmed by 
frequent prodigies and omens, after that he imagined he 
* was deſtined by the gods to great and glorious exploits.” 
Joſephus ſhews no great judgment, when he compares 
the . thro” the Red-ſea, with the paſſage thro' 
the ſea of Pamphylia. He hoped that the miracle of 
Alexander would make the Greeks believe that of 
Moſes ; but he ſhould have feared that the paſlage 
thro' the Red-ſea would be aſcribed to ſome natural 
cauſes, as that of the ſea of Pamphylia was aſcribed to 
the north-wind. If Genebrard had not made uſe of 
ſo ſevere a cenſure, one could not blame the remark 
he made upon theſe words of Joſephus : The Eg yptians 
were miſtaken, they knew not that GOD had opened that 
ple, and not for their perfecutors, 
who followed them only to deflroy them (11). Here is his 
note. From hence thou mayſt know how execrable 
is the impiety of Joachim Vadianus, who was ſo 
* bold as to fay in his commentary upon . 
| | * s 


(11) Joſeph» ubi 
ſupra. 


120 Geneb 
in the Ma! 
of his tran! 
of Joſephus 
, lib. Ii, 

fel. 53» 
2 
dus. 


21: 


(14) Let a 
de aſcribed 
thoſe Gree 
Philoſophe 
whom I n 


tioned befo! 


(te) Mich: 
Tellier, N 
Curt. l 
capite ip fi 


eino, Pag. 


i) Ponty 
Tyard, 
Donze F. 
Fleuves, | 
Fontaines, 
N. II. 


ſepb· ubi 


11 Genebrard, 
in the mar Sun 

f his tranſlation 

oſe hus, % 

* id. ity Ant: 
7, fil. $3» Pa- 
fl. 1604, in . 
9. 


21+ 


(14) Let all this 
de aſcribed to 
thoſe Greek 
Philoſophers, 
whom I men- 


tioned before. 


(19 Michael le 
Tellier, Not. in 
„Curt. 16. , 
eapite ipſi unde- 
cimo, pag. 193. 


i) Pontus de 
Tyard, in the 
Douze Fables de 
Fleuves, ou 
Fontaines, fol, 
mn. II. 


(2) Ib. fel, 12, 


Mela, that Moſes waited for the time when the Red- 
« ſea was to retire into the ocean, and leave the bot- 
© tom dry, as it happens twice in a day at mount St 
Michael in Normandy. For, beſides that Gop de- 
« ſigned to ſhew his power by it, the Red-ſea never 
« leaves it's channel by a flux and re-flux, being always 
« fall, as it 1s certain by Geography and Sea-charts 
« (12). Joſephus ſhould have ſo much the more ab- 
ſtained from ſuch a paraliel, becauſe there was ſome 
reaſon to fear, that the Greek Philoſophers would 
take advantage of what is obſerved by the ſacred Hi- 
ſtorian, that Gop cauſed the ſea to go back by a ſtrong 
abind all that night (13). They might have ſaid, that 


thoſe two miracles were like one another, and both 


the effect of the wind. There aroſe a north-wind for 
Alexander, which drove back the waters of the fea ; 
another wind did the ſame for Moſes. Several Hiſto- 
rians, to make the conqueſts of the Macedonian army 
wonderful, took for a miracle a north-wind which 
proved uſeful to him by chance. The Hiſtorian of 
the Hebrews did the like (14). Therefore to prevent 
thoſe objections, Joſephus ſhould have avoided the 
parallel which he made uſe of very improperly. A 
Commentator for the uſe of the Dauphin cenſures him 
ſeverely for it. © Ut imperite, ne dicam impie, fe- 
ciſſe Joſephus videatur, qui narrato Iſraclitarum 
tranſitu per rubrum mare, quo credibile probaret 
eſſe miraculum, fimile quiddam Alexandro contigiſſe 
agnoſcit, & ab omnibus affirmari tradit qui res ejus 
geſtas literis mandarunt (15). - - - Foſephus, hav- 
ing given an account of the paſſage of the Iſraelites 
through the Red-ſea, to prove the credibility of that 
miracle acknowledges that ſomething like it happened to 
Alexander the great, and ſays that the ſame is aſſerted 
by all thoſe who wrote his Hiſtory ; awhereby he ſhews 
is exant of judgment, if not the want of piety” _ 

Note, That it is a very eaſy thing to oblerve a vaſt 
difference between what paſſed near Phaſelis, and 
what happened in Egypt. The wind which drove 
the Red-ſea back, was preceded by an human action, 
which ſhews that Gop interpoſed therein after a ſpe- 


o 
« 
. 
. 
* 
c 
0 
o 
« 
c 


cial manner: Moſes ftretched out his hand over the ſea 
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(16). Beſides, there happened a thing which cannot (16) Exod. ubi 


be aſcribed to the wind; the ſea opened, and the 
Iſraelites went upon the dry ground, and the abaters 


ſupra, See Mr 
le Clerc's Diſſer- 
tation mentioned 


were as @ wall unto them on the right hand tind on the in the Hit. des 
left. If it be faid that the wind was the cauſe of that Ouvrages de, 
opening, it muſt be confeſſed that it was not natural, Sgavans, Oftob, 


I mean, that it blew only upon a very ſmall part of 
the ſea, and that leaving the waters at reſt on the 
right, and on the left, it made a way in the middle; 
it drove only the waters that were in that intermediate 
ſpace, and kept up the reſt on each ſide. If any one 
ſhould aſk me why it was neceſſary that the wind 
ſhould blow all night, ſeeing Gop does not at all 
want the help of ſecond cauſes to dry up an arm of the 


1695, Pag. 59s 
60. 


ſea in a moment: I would anſwer, that creatures are 


not to preſcribe to their Creator the manner of his 
conduct. Beſides, thoſe who ſay, that the miracles 


of the ancient law were produced upon occaſion of 


the will of a creature, are not perhaps miſtaken. 
See what Father Mallebranche and Mr Arnauld think 
of it (17). If the angel, who was entruſted with the 
conduct of the Iſraelites, had been the occational 
cauſe of all the miracles of Moſes ; it would be no 
wonder that the action of bodies, the violence of the 
winds, &c. ſhould have been made uſe of. Several 
difficulties may be ſolved by that principle. Perhaps, 
a Heathen would ſay, according to the language of 
thoſe who ſpoke ſo much of the Genii of the empe- 
rors, that the genius of Alexander ſtopped the ſouth- 


wind, and ſormed a north-wind the very ſame day 


that conqueror deſigned to go along the ſhoar of Pha- 
ſelis. But to perſuade us of it, it would be neceſſary 
to ſhew, that ſuppoſing Alexander had been quiet in 
Macedonia, a north-wind had not ſucceeded a ſouth- 
wind the ſame day that he marched his army along 
that coaſt: which is a thing that can neither be 
proved nor known. One may apprehend that the 
Genii of the emperors might, by uſing their Phyſics, 


applicando activa paſſivis, - - - by applying aftives to 
paſſirves, ſtop one wind, and raiſe another; but it can- 


not be known whether they do it in ſuch a place, or 


at ſuch a time. 


(17) Mr Ar- 
nauld publiſhed 
in the year 
168 5, a Diſſer- 
tation concern- 
ing the manner 
how God 
wrought the mi- 
racles of the old 
law by the mi- 
niſtry of angels. 
He refutes Fa- 
ther Male- 
branche. 


PH AS IS, a river that runs through Colchis and diſcharges itſelf in the Euxine ſea, 


had that name after a young man had thrown himſelf into it. 


Arcturus. That 


Before, it was called 


mother whom he had taken in the very fact [A], I mean in the arms of a galant. eee. 
The furies appeared to him, and tormented him to ſuch a degree that he threw himſelf _ 
into the Arcturus, In this river there was found a plant named Leucophyllus, which was 


_ endowed with an admirable virtue; for it hindered women from committing a 


[4] He killed his mother «vhom he had ſurprized in 
the fact.) Thoſe who have read Pontus de Tyard will 
perhaps wonder, that I ſpeak of the young Phaſis 
without beſtowing on him the encomiums which he 
has. Phaſis, ſays he (1), being then grown up, and a ſtrict 
obſerver of chaſtity, ſurprixed his mother in adultery. 
Vexed, and provoked at her crime, and not able to com- 
mand his paſſion, he flew her. If you want to know 
how he expreſles this poetically, read what follows. 


Leur fils Phaſis ja grand, mais de chaſte nature, 
Dun adultere bras voit ſa mere embraſſte, 
Dont d'un glavie vangeur Payant morte laiſſte, 
11 choifit en Arcture & mort & ſepulture (2). 


But to account for my conduct, it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve that the author from whom Pontus de Tyard 
had this ſtory, does not ſay that Phaſis was chaſt: and 
therefore I thought nothing ſhould be added to the 
original. Tt is a bad method which a world of tran- 
{cribers take: they confound a fact with their own con- 
jectures, or with the conſequences they draw from it: 
for they inſert them in the body of the narrative, as if 


the author, who furniſhed them with the fact, had alſo 


vented them. It would be proper to diſtinguiſh what 
is added from what is et and eſpecially when the 


facts that are added do not neceſſarily reſult from the 


others, Pontus de Tyard did not follow this rule, he 
fanſied Phaſis was a rigid obſerver of continency, ſince 
the adultery of Ocyroe had induced him to kill her. He 
has affirmed thoſe two things as if Plutarch had equally 
related them. He has confounded his conſequences 


with the narrative of that antient author. Now, they 


V OL. IV. No. CVII. 


dultery. 
Certain 


are conſequences which at moſt amount but to a probabi- 
lity : for, without being very chaſt one might conceive 
ſuch an horror at ſeeing one's mother in the arms of a 
galant, as to be thereby induced to kill her. All 
thoſe who puniſh leudneſs in their families are not 
chaſt themſelves. There is ſuch a one, that debauches 
as many women as he can, that yet would cruelly uſe 


young man was the fon of Apollo and Ocyroe (a), and killed his (a) Who was 


the daughter of 


his ſiſters and fiſters-in-law, and even his mother, if 


they ſuffered themſelves to be debauched, and eſpeci- 


ally if he catched them in the act of adultery (3). I 
ſhould not enlarge ſo much on this fault of Pontus 
de Tyard, did I not fee that even now-adays very 


great authors are guilty of it. 


do not alledge the teſtimony of Valerius Flaccus to 
prove that Phaſis was not continent; for when that 
Poet tells that Phaſis, deſperately in love with a beau- 
tiful nymph, violently purſued her, he means only the 


god of the river. 
Barbarus in patriis ſectatur montibus Aecan 
Phaſis, amore furens : pavidas jacit illa pharetras 
Virgineo turbata metu; diſcurſibus & jam 
Deficit : ac volucri victam deus adligat unda (4). 


Cruel Phaſis the beauteous Aa views 
With luſiſul eyes, her eagerly purſues 
O'er their native hills ; then with trembling heart 
The fearful virgin at him throws a dart. 
But faint, and tir d with running, yields at laſt, 
then hugs her in the river faſt. 
os ae 7 * her in the river faſt (un There 


x 


(3) *Exravro$u- 
pw, in flagranti 
crimine. Plut. 
de Fluviis, pag. 


m. 16. See the 


notes of Mauſſac, 
pag. 234, on 

that expreſſion of 
Plutarch. | 


(q) Valer. Flac. 


Argonaut. lib, w, 


Der. 425, Pag. 
m. 304. 
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65) Hpde æavio- Certain precautions were to be uſed in gathering it (5) [B]. 


Kerbe ad Phaſis ſo much talked of as the expedition of the Argonauts, ſince all the Poets who — the 
I n m van * ow - * * 8 4 - | 1 
Daf aflatum. have ſung it were obliged to mention this great river, which the Argonauts were forced wi, pag. . 


Plut. ibid. pag. 
17. 

(6) This puts me 
in mind of a po- 
pe tradition of 
ome provinces in 
France : which 
is, that the ſeed 
of fern cannot be 
gathered but on 
Midſummer Eve, 
preciſely at 
mid-night, and 
in order to ſuc- 
ceed in it; one 
muſt be aſſiſted 
by a ſorcerer : 
that it has ad- 
mirable virtues, 
&c. 


(7) Id. ib. pag. 
16. 


(8, lep ava 
dun · 

Mirabili Auſcul- 
tatione, ſub fin. 


(9) Mauſſac. in 
Plutarchum de 
Flu viis, pag. 
2335 


(10) Eav Tr; 
Tihv dB - 
pry Sick ja50yve 
Si quis impurus 
ob ebrietatem. 


Plut. ibid. pag. 
16. 


(11) Taken from 
Plutarch. ibid. 
ex Cteſippo, lib. 
11, Rerum Scy- 
thicarum. 


pH AS IS. PHBADIUS. 


Nothing ever made the 6) Taken fen 


to ſail up, before they could ſeize on the Golden Fleece. As to that, and ſeveral other 


things, I refer you to Lloyd's Dictionary : but, as to the preſent ſtate of the Phaſis, you 


had better conſult Moreri. 4 


[B] There was found . . . a plant . . . which was 
endowed abith an admirable virtue Certain pre- 
cautions were to be uſed in gathering it.] It was found at 
break of day in the beginning of the ipring, when the 
myſteries of Hecate were celebrated : the god Pan was 
very neceſſary in that affair (5). See the margin (6). 
Jealous huſbands having gathered it, uſed to throw it 
round about their beds, in order to preſerve them pure 
and undefiled : 1y of Cnavruror Tov diÞ ga d'pero- 
Nuevo, pirTET: aps Thy awapterior Saraio!, Kai 
avolu]ov ne 750% y 4/40). Duam poſtiquam Ho- 
minum æelotypi collegerunt, circa thalamum virginalem ja- 
ciunt, ut puras conſerwent nuptias (7). We find the fame 


words in a book of Ariſtotle (8) : but they have been 


foiſted in there, and Mr de Mauſſac does not que- 
ſtion (9) but that they were taken from the treatiſe 
ae Fluviis, which I have juſt V Furthermore, 
if any impure drunken perſon (10) approached 
the place where this plant grew, he loſt his under- 
ſtanding, and confeſſed all the crimes he had commit. 
ted, or intended to commit. He was ſeized, and 
wrapped up in a ſkin, and thrown into a found hole, 


which was called The Little Mouth of the Impious, 
The body of this man ap- 


and reſembled a well. 
peared in the lake Mœotis thirty days after, full of 
worms, and was immediately torn in pices by vultures 


that had not been ſeen before (11). 


I do not know whether the Hiſtory of this plant has 


not been corrupted by thoſe, who abridged the authors 
that ſpoke of it firſt, and by thoſe who have quoted 
ſome part of the abridgments. Theſe are two grand 
ſources of falſification, becauſe there are ſome people 


PHOEBADIUS, biſhop of Agen in the IVth century, expreſſed a very great zeal 
He wrote a book againſt the ſecond form of 


for Orthodoxy, and againſt Arianiſm. 


who frame a new ſtory, by taking ſomething from 


abbreviators, and ſomething from thoſe who have ap- 
plied to their own particular deſigns what fitted them, 
leaving and abandoning the reſt of the circumſtances, 
and even extending ſuch as might ſerve their purpoſe, 
However, it is probable the firſt foundation of this 


ſtory was, that the men, being obliged to contain them- 


ſelves during the celebration of the ſolemn rites of 


Hecate, uſed to put in their wives bed a fort of herb 


which cooled nature. We have ſeen below (12) that 
ſuch a thing was ſaid to be practiſed among the Athe- 
nians, at the time of their Theſmophoria, or the 
myſtical Rites of Ceres. But it muſt be owned, the 
plant of the Phaſis was much more remarkable than 
the Anus Caſtus of the Athenians, ſince it's virtue was 
not confined to the duration of a feſtival, but could 
calm the anxiety of jealous huſbands for their whole 
life. Here are ſome more verſes of Pontus de Tyard: 


Depuis du nom Phaſis eſt appelle ce fleuve, 
Od le chaſte arbriſſeau Leucophile ſe treuve, 

Remede a jealouſie en un froid cueur tombee. 

Car quinconque au Printemps en ſon lit cachera 
Ceſte plante trempee en Phaſis : treuvera 

Que jamais ſa Venus ne ſera deſrobee (13). 


The modeſt plant, called Leucophyllus, grows 

(A cure for jealous love) where Phaſis floxvs, 

l hoe er this fprub, there ſteep d, will in his bed 
In ſpring- time hide, from horns ſecurcs his head. 


Iz) Pontus de 


x PF "PPB 


(4) Du | 
ſupra, Pe 


(12) In remark 
[B] of the art. 
cle THESM©- 
PHUKIA, 


(5) Arna 


ſupra, fo 


| (a) Phæ 
Pref, lil 


T yard, ubi ſu- 
pra, folio 12. 


(1) See t 
of Scheff 
Phedrun 


(a) Du Pins faith [A], which Oſius and Potamius had drawn up at Sirmium in the year 357 (a). 
Biblioth, Tom. He aſſiſted at the ſynod of Ariminum in the year 359, and maintained the Nicene 
4 Be Zul, form of faith to the end of that council, and refuſed to ſubſcribe to that which was pro- 
poſed there. Neither fear nor threatnings could make him change his reſolution ; but 
Taurus, the governor, perceiving that he could not overcome his conſtancy by that 
means, betook himſelf to intreaties, and beſought him with tears to take the mildeſt 
courſe, to deliver a great number of biſhops who had been ſhut up in a town ſeven 
months, and were very much incommoded, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs of the winter, 
and the ſcarcity of all things. . Phœbadius anſwered, that he was ready to go 
into baniſhment, and ſuffer all ſorts of torments rather than do what was required of 
him, and that he would never approve of a form of faith made by the Arians. Some 
days were ſpent in that conteſt ; but at laſt, ſeeing there was no hopes of a peace, he 
abated of his conſtancy, when Urſacius and Valens had declared, that the profeſſion 
of faith they propoſed was Catholic, and that thoſe to whom it ſhould not appear to 
be ſufficient, might add to it what they ſhould think fit (5), Some orthodox propoſitions 
were added to it, namely this, that the Son of GoDp was not a creature; but Urſacius 
and Valens did cunningly add to it, that he was not a creature as others are; and 
by ſuch a fraud they obtained the ſubſcriptions they deſired (c). Phehadius being 
returned into his country, was one of the biſhops who expreſſed the greateſt ſorrow for their 
fault, and made amends for it by their declarations and proteſtations againſt what they had done 
by ſurprixe. He aſſiſted at the council of Valence in the year 374. We have a letter of St 
Ambroſe directed to him and Delphinius biſhop of Bourdeaux. St Ferom aſſures us in bis 
book concerning illuſtrious men, that Phæbadius was ſtill alive in his time (d), and that he 
was very old. He adds, that he bad compoſed ſome other works, beſides that which we 
bave mentioned. The memory of that ſaint is particularly honoured at Agen, where he is 
— commonly 
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(%% Ibid, 6 


(c) Ibid, 


(a) That is, in 
the year 392, 

When St Ferom 

4 Torote that book, 

| Hee Father Lab- 
be, Diſſert. de 
Scriptor. Eccleſ. 
Tom. ii, pag. 
221. 


(3) He 
Jus reſpe 

deter 
Ticuloſuy 
Vitayi h 


editions of the Bibliotbeca Patrum, and that Barthius 

made ſome notes upon it. Mr du Pin ſays alſo, that 

the firſt edition is that which was publiſhed by Petrus 

Pithceus, but he places it in the year 1589. John (3) Darnalt the 
- , lr . ing's artorney 

Darnalt in his Antiquities of Agen, chap. 5, mentions a King 5 75): | 

preceding edition. That epi/tle of Phabadius, ſays he (3), ©: * Ani 

vas found in our time, and immediately publiſhed by of pa fol. 35 

Robert Stephens, and fince by Nivelle, in 1586. Let them verſo, Par}: 

that have libraries enquire whether it be ſo. 


[4] He aurit a book againſt the ſecond form of faith.) 
That work is extant. You will find the ſubſtance of it in 
Mr du Pin's Bibliothegue (1). Father Labbe ſays, that 
Petrus Pithoeus was the firſt who publiſhed it. Primum 
prodiit ſtudis Petri Pithæi cum aliquot aliorum Veterum 
Galliæ Theologorum ſeriptis, Parifiis apud Mivellium 
1586, in 4to hoc titulo : Liber contra Epiſlolam frue edi- 
Hum ſub nomine Conſtantii Imp. emiſſum in Synode Me- 
diolanonſi (2). He adds, that it was inſerted ſince in the 

3 


(1) Pas, 10%, 
_ & 108, of the 
ſecond Tom. 


Dutch Edit, (4) Ma 


IX, lil 


(2) Labbe, de 
Script. Eccleſ. 
Tom, u, Page 
221, 


1606, in doo. 


LB. His 


mark 
e Arti- 


MO- 


us de 
bi ſu- 
12. 


alt the 
rtorney 
eſidial 


ſupra, fel. 33» 


e Phædrus, in Thracian by birth (a). 


Præf. lib, l it, 


PHOEBADIUS. PHADRUS. 


commonly called St Fiari [B]. 


[B] His memory is particularly honoured at en, e laſt, on the fixteenth of Mar 4, W tated ths 
ewhere he is commonly called St Fiari.] The name of that 


illuſtrious prelate has undergone ſeveral ſtrange meta- 
morphoſes. Sulpicius Severus calls him Fegadius. He 
is called Seebadius in St Ferom, and in the Greek tranſ- 
lator of his book. . . . . We read Fygadius in St Am- 


% Dy Pin, ubi bro/e (4). Arnalt bewails thoſe alterations, and the de- 


bahn, page 109. ſtruction of the church conſecrated to that biſhop. 7 
ſhall ſay by the by, that the name of that holy biſhop has 
been ſo unfortunate, that it is at this day ſo changed and 
altered, not only amongſt the vulgar, but alſo in the 
books of his own church, that ſome call him Fœdarium, 
others Phæbadium and Feudarium, Ephiontus calls him 
Sebaudium, he is commonly called St Fiari. TI ſhall add 
to the alteration of his name, that the injuries 7 time, and 
of the age, have been ſo great, and ſo deplorable, that his 
church auas firſt pulled down, and levelled to the ground 

| in this city, and the place where it flood was converted 

0% Arnalt, ubi fo @ profane uſe (5). Beza mentions a thing that 1s 

ſomewhat curious, which bclongs to the year 1561. 

At that time John Barrelles, a miniſter at Toulouſe, 


© being left at Agen by reaſon of his illneſs, where he 


went through a courſe of Phyſic, preached in the 
© day-time in the houſe of Rouſſanes a counſellor, and 
the aſſembly grow ſo numerous every day, that at 


* little church called St Fiari, who was formerly biſhop 
* of Agen, anda very learned man, having written 


lays in his treatiſe concerning eccleſiaſtical writers, 


Fedarius. There was in that church a marble ſe- 


pulchre, which was ſaid to be that biſhop's ; the 


ſcrapings with their porridge, that they might have 
abundance of milk. Yet there is a little town near 
Toulouſe called Benerque, upon the river Rege (6), 


feſtival of the ſaid St Fiari, the neighbours uſe to 
meet in arms, which is an antient cuſtom amon 

them, for fear, as they ſay, that the inhabitants of 
Agen ſhould come and carry away the body of that 
ſaint, which they maintain to have been ſtollen from 
them. Let them debate the matter amongſt them- 
ſelves ; but the ſepulchre having been opened at laſt 
at Agen, there was nothing found in it but a ſcull 
with the teeth very well preſerved, conſidering the 


ſaid biſhop had been buried there above twelve hun- 
dred years (7). | 


a. „ W W R na a 060 GOTO RUTTgww_ Ce A "0 


PHADRUS, the author of the five books of fables in Latin Iambic verſes, was a 


He was made free by Auguſtus [A], and lived till after the 
death of Sejanus ()). He had been oppreſſed by that favourite of Tiberius (c). He 


ſpeaks of himſelf as of a man who did nor care to grow rich [BJ. All the Critics do 
not agree that he is the ſame Phædrus mentioned in one of MartiaPs epigrams [C]. 
It is to be obſerved, that Caſaubon, who was ſo learned a man, knew not that there 


[A] He was made free by Auguſtus.) He is called 
Auguſti Libertus in the title of his fables. Lipſius, 
Andreas Scotus, Dempſterus, Borrichius, and ſeveral 
. other Critics, underſtand by it that he was made free 
(J See the notes by Tiberius (1). But Florens Chriſtianus, Voſhus, 
of Scheftervs, in Schefferus, c. had rather underſtand it of Auguſtus. 
Phedrum, init. 
proofs that can be given for it, are not demonſtrative. 
That which is certain, is, that our Phædrus relates, 
as an eye-witneſs, ſome things that happened under 
the empire of Auguſtus. See the XIth Fable of the 
- IIId Book, but not the VIIIth of the Vth Book, 
(2) Vol, de wherein Bathyllus is mentioned; for Voſſius (2) is in 
oct. Lat. fag. the wrong to ſay that Phædrus ſpeaks of that as 
* © having feen it | | 
[BJ He ſpeaks of himſelf as of a man who did not 
care to grow rich.) See the preface of his third book : 
he mentions this amongſt the things which ſhould fa- 
cilitate his promotion to the rank of Poets : 


Quamvis in ipſa natus ſim pene ſchola, 
Curamque habendi penitus carde eraſerim, 

Et laude invita in hanc vitam incubuerim, 

Faſtidioſe tamen in cœtum recipior. 


Do in the very ſchool almoſt | 

T had my birth : and from my heart 

All thoughts of growing rich are fled ; 

The" this way I have bent my mind, 
Let wvith diſdain I am receiv'd. 


(3) He ſays Hu- See alſo the fifth fable of the fifth book (3). 
Jus reſpectu fabu- 


deterritus | 
; 8 
nculoſum ſemper 
VItavi lucrum. 


[C] 4/l the Critics do not agree that he is the ſame 
Phædrus that is mentioned in one of Martial's epigrams.] 
Here are the words of this Poet : | 


Dic Muſa quid agat Canius meus Rufus? 

Utrumne chartis tradit ille victuris 
Legenda temporum acta Claudianorum ? 
An quz Neroni falſus adſtruit ſcriptor ? 


4) Mart, Epigr, An æmulatur improbi jocos Phædri (4) ? 


X, lib, III. 
Acquaint me, Muſe, with what my Rufus does. 
If laſting annals of the Claudian age, 
Or ſomething under Nero's name, he writes, 
Or imitates the ſaucy Phedrus' jokes. 


I follow the laſt opinion, though I confeſs that the 


Ff) y a RT. I. 0G. BE. RN. 


was 


The note of Scriverius upon the laſt of thoſe five ver- 
ſes 15 extremely injurious to thoſe, who think that 
Martial ſpeaks of our Phædrus: Poſſunt ne magis 


Clariſſimo Pithceo editum, & cujus Avienus quidam, 
ſive Avianus, in præfatione Fabularum ſuarum Æſo- 
piarum ad Theodoſium meminit, hunc eundem eſſe, 
de quo loquitur Martialis? Volunt nos credere ſcili- 


que tempore parem proximumve Laberio vel Publio 
Mimo, & quidem, quantum conjiciunt, ſub Tiberio 
vixiſſe, atque adeo poſt Sejanum damnatum : Nugz. 


minime poteſt ſcriptor iſte, cuicui tandem ille ala- 
pas & libertatem debeat (5). - - - Thoſe learned men 
cannot miſapply their time and parts worſe, who think 


that Phædrus the fable writer, publiſhed by the learn- = m. 88. 


ed Pithæus, and mentioned by one Avitnus, or Av ia- 


nus, in the preface of his A ſap's Fables to Tpeodoſius, 


is the ſame that is ſpoken of by Martial. For they 


© awould have us believe that he was the freed man of 
* Auguſtus Cæſar, equal, or next, to Laberius, or Publius 
* Mimus, in ſtile and time, and that he lived, as they 
imagine, under Tiberius, and therefore after Sejanus 
* avas condemned: meer fluff. Certainly, if I am not 
* exceedingly miſtaken, that writer cannot be thought 
* worthy of that age, whoever he vas indebted to for 
* his freedom.” Scriverius boaſts that he can prove his 
opinion by ſeveral reaſons, and obſerves, amongſt other 
things, that Perot, archbiſhop of Siponto, is the au- 
thor of one of the fables publiſhed under the name of 
Phædrus (6). It is certain, that the fable which Pe- 
rot ſays he took from Avienus, and publiſhed in Iam- 
bic verſes, differs very little from the other. Allufit 
ad fabulam, ſays he in his commentary on the 77th 
epigram of rhe firſt book of Martial (7), quam nos ex 


Awvieno in Fabellas noſtras adoleſcentes Iambico carmine 


tranſtulimus: 


Olim quas vellent eſſe in tutela ſua 
Divi legerunt arbores, &c (8). 


But the critics did not fail to ſay, that prelate aſcrib- 


cd it unjuſtly to himſelf. However, one may very 


well wonder, that ſo pleaſant a book as that of Phæ- 
drus ſhould have been almoſt unknown for many ages. 
Suppoſing that Martial ſpeaks of it, we have but two 
authors that ſpoke of it (g). I have ſaid in another 
place (10), that Seneca knew nothing of it, and I 

am 


againſt the Arians in St Jerom's time, as he himſelf 


where his name is ill written Sebadius inſtead of 


nurſes were wont to ſcrape it, and to ſwallow the 


where, on the twenty-fifth of April, which is the h 


cet, Libertum illum Auguſti Cæſaris fuiſſe, ſtilo at- 


Certe niſi vehementer fallor, ævo illo dignus cenſeri 
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(6) He ſhould 
ave ſaid Ariege. 


(7) Beza, Hiſt, | 


Ecleſ. /ib, v, 


Pag. 790, 791. 


(3) Vid. Schef- 
fer. in Vit. 
Phædri. 


c) See the fame 
author, ibid. 


decoquere de judicio, ac magis ludere de otio ſuo 
viri docti, qui exiſt imant Fabulatorem Phædrum 4 


(5) Scriverius, in 
Mart. Epigr. 
. in, 


(6) It is the 
18th of the 3d 
book in my 
Hamburg Edit. 


1673. 


(7) And not the 
20th of the 3d 
book as Mena- 
gius ſays in his 
Meſcolanze, pag. 
280, | 


(8) You may 
ſee what follows 
in Menagius, 
ibid. 


(9) Avienus 
mentions it, as 
Scriverius ob- 
ſerves in the a- 
bove - cited words. 


(10) In the ar- 
ticle ESO P, 
remark [M ]. 
See the words of 
the ſeſuit Va- 
vaſſcur in the 
next remark, 


Fo 
JN 
2 


e 6 
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(4) At Amſter- 
dam by Henry 
Wetſtein. 


I dam for Francis 
| Halma 1701, in 
4to. 


ed Phædrus at 
Troyes in 


Champagne. 


(12) Franc. Va- 
vaſſor, de Ludi- 
cra dictione, pag. 
206, 207. 


(11) He publiſn- 


P H AE D R U S. 
was one Phædrus among the ancient authors, until Petrus Pithœus publiſhed Phe: 
drus's Fables [D]. Since that firſt edition which came out in 1596, there has been 
many others with the notes of the greateſt Critics. See the Catalogue of them in the 
preface of John Schefferus upon that author, to which you may add the edition (d) of 
the year 1698, publiſhed by Mr Burman, which contains the notes of Gudius, never 
before publiſhed, the 1 Commentaries of Conradus Ritterſhuſius, Nicolas Rigaltius, 
Nicolas Heinſius, John Schefferus, and John Lewis Praſchius, with abſtracts of ſome 


(% At Amſter- other commentaries. The edition which came out ſince that (e), by the care, and with 


the notes of Mr Hoogſtraten, is the fineſt that has been ſeen as yet, both with reſpect 
to the character and figures. It is for the uſe of the young prince of Naſſau, Gover- 
nor of Frieſland and Groningen. The French tranſlation, which Moreri commends, 


am going to ſay that Caſaubon was for a * time 
in the ſame caſe. Which ought to make us leſs won- 


der at the obſcurity wherewith the name and glory of 


Quintus Curtius has been covered during ſo many years. 
To which 1 add that Paterculas had the ſame fate. 
See above the article PATERCULUS, remark [D], 
citation 23. 

[D] Caſaubon........ knew not there was one 
Phædrus, until Petrus Pitheus publiſhed Phadrus's 


fables.} He wrote the following words to Petrus Pi- 


theeus : © Ex epiſtola tua primum de Phædro Auguſt 
< liberto cognovi: nam plane mihi ante id nomen in- 


« cognitum, prorſuſque de eo qua ſcriptore qua ſcripto 


vel legi nihil, vel fi eſt aliter non memuni. - - - The 


4 firſt time 1 knew any thing of Phædrus the freed man 


« of Auguſtus was when I read your epiftle : before that, 


© the name was quite unknown to me. I never read of 


* him either as a writer, or as written of, that I re- 
* member.” That letter of Caſaubon was written in 
the year 1596, and Petrus Pithœus publiſhed Phæ- 
drus's fables in the fame year at Troyes. He ſent a 
copy of it to Father Sirmond who was then at Rome. 


That Jeſuit ſhewed it to the learned men of Rome, 


who thought at firſt that it was a ſuppoſititious book ; 
but having more carefully examined it, they changed 
their opinion, and found ſome characters of the age of 
Auguſtus in it. © Memini equidem Jacobum Sirmun- 
dum narrare mihi ſolitum, cum Petrus Pithœus hos 
< Phzdri Æſopiarum fabularum quinque libros Lu- 


veteri amicitia muneri miſiſſet; percuſſos illico Ro- 


manos novitate veluminis, atque ut gens eſt emunqt 


naris, natura nunquam verba cui potuit dare, ſuſpi- 
cari cœpiſſe num quidnam partus iſte recens ac ſup- 
poſititius eſſet, qui tanto intervallo appareret, tam- 
que delituiſſet diu: veruntamen libro perlecto toto, 
neminem dubitaſſe, quin ætatem redoleret Auguſti, 
ac ſummam illam facilitatem ſtili & ſcripturæ, & 
beatam copiam repræſentaret; tuneque vixiſſet auc- 
tor, cum laus bene loquendi tem porum potius, quam 
hominum fuit; ibique etiam apud Cæſarem ſerviſſet, 


ubi ſedem ac domicilium eruditio collocaſſe videre- 


tur; qua in domo filiæ & neptes, intimi & famili- 
ares, ſervi & liberti literas egregie didiciſſent (12). 
I remember indeed Father James Sirmond uſed to 
© tell me, when Petrus Pitbæus firſt publiſhed at Paris 
* Phedrus's five books of AE jop's fables, and ſent them 
© to Rome as a preſent to him upon the account of their 
© old friendſhip, that the Romans were at firſt ſurpriſed 
* at the novelty of the book, and like cunning people that 
are not eaſily impoſed upon, began to ſuſpect whether 
it might not be @ ſpurious and modern piece, fince it ap- 
* peared at fuch a diſtance of time, and had been jo 
« Jong concealed : but having read it quite through, no 
« body queſtioned but that it ſawoured of the age of Au- 
« guſtus, and reſembled the copious and eaſy way of wwrit- 
ing uſed at that time; and that the author lived, 
< ewhen the praiſe of ſpeaking well was due to the times 
* more than to perſons : and that he had ſerved the em- 
© peror in the place, where learning ſeemed to have 


taken up it's reſidence : in the houſe wwhere his daughters 


and nieces, his intimate and familiar friends, his ſlaves 
and freed men had received a learned education.” 
'Theſe are the words of a Jeſuit, who immediately after 
makes ſome reflexions upon this paſſage of Seneca, 
LE ſapsos logos intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus. - - - M- 
fop's fables, a work unattempted by Roman wits, He 
pretends, that Seneca does not ground what he ſays 
upon Phædrus's being not a Roman, but a Thracian ; 
he does ſolidly refute thoſe who have recourſe to ſuch 
an explication, and believes either that Seneca's me- 
mory failed him, or that the ſucceſſors of Tiberius 


« tetiz (11) edidiſſet primum, & ad ſe Romam pro 


COmes 


cauſedPhzdrus's book to be immediately ſuppreſſed, be- 
cauſe their tyranny was repreſented in it, and fo Se- 
neca knew not that book. I ſhould not like the laſt 
conjecture; for if that work had been ſuppreſſed for 


that reaſon, Seneca would have more eaſily remembered 


it. Let us hear the Jeſuit (13) : * Miror vehementer, 
« cur affirmarit Seneca, A. ſopios logos eile intentatum 
Romanis ingeniis opus: cum Phædrum hunc habe- 
ret, quem opponere poſſet toti Græciæ. Nam quod, 
clariſſima lumina ſuperioris ſæculi duo, Petrus Pi- 
thœus & Juſtus Lipſius prodiderunt, vere id à Seneca 
dictum; quia Phædrus non genere aut ortu Roma- 
nus, fed I hrax, ficut ipſe teſtatum reliquit, eſſet: 
minus ea probabilis videtur expoſitio Senecæ. Quaſi 
vero Romanis ingeniis opus intentatum, fit quidquam 
aliud, quam Latinis literis nondum illuſtratum nec 
elaboratum opus: aut comœdia fuerit carmen in- 
tactum Romanis, quamvis id ſolus natione Afer 
Terentius tractaſſet: aut ſi percenſeret Seneca, qui 
philoſophiam ſcriptores Latine explicaſſent; de eo ſe 
numero eximeret ipſe; propterea quod natione foret 
Hiſpanus, patria Cordubenſis. 
tilianus, qui quo loco de Philoſophis egit Latinis, 


his illum potiſſimum annumeravit; cum inter ora- 


tores, & poetas, & alios diverſi generis ſcriptores po- 
tuiſſet referre. Citius dixerim Senecam vel parum 


hic attendiſſe, quid ſcriberet: vel iſtud, ut alia, ob- 


litum prorſus, memoriæ vitio peccaſſe 
lud veriſimilius, iniquiſſimis Tiberii, Caligulæ, Clau- 
dii, Neronis temporibus, cum fcripta edictis abole- 


verbum excidiſſet opportunum delationi & calumniz ; 
cum ne liberz quidem relictæ cogitationes; & opi- 
nio tacita de principe, ſicunde vel ex vultu argui 


At non exemit Quin- 


(13) 1b. P. 20). 


«+ + . . (14) II- (14) Ib. P. 208. 


poſſet, majeſtatis rea heret : libellum fabularem, cujus 


in apologis pleriſque mera illius ſæculi tyrannis no- 
taretur, iuppreſſum fuiſſe continuo, ac evanuiſie tan- 
dem, & ignoratum a Seneca, & reliquæ poſteritatis 
oculis ſubductum. I am very much aſtoniſped that 
Seneca ſhould ſay, AE ſop's fables are a work unattempt- 
ed by Roman wits : ſince he had this Phadrus, whom 
he might oppoſe to all Greece. For as to the opinion of 
thoſe two bright luminaries of the former age, Petrus 
Pitheus and Fuſlus Lipſius, that Seneca fpoke the truth, 
becauſe Phadrus was not by birth or family a Roman, 
but a Thracian, as he himſelf teſtified : that explication 
of Seneca does not ſeem reaſonable. A work unattempt- 


ed by Roman wits, can fignify nothing elſe but a work 


not yet written or performed in the Latin tongue: Co- 


medy could not be ſaid to have been untouched by the 
Romans, tho Terence only, an African by birth, had 
writ it: and were Seneca to reckon up the Latin wwri- 
ters on Philoſophy, he would not exclude himſelf from 
the number, becauſe he was a Spaniard by nation, and 
* born at Corduba. Quintilian has not excluded him, 
* for in the place where he treated of Latin Philoſophers, 
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* he has reckoned him particularly among them: tho" be 


* might have ranked him among ft Orators and Poets, 
and other writers of various kinds. I ſhould rather 
« ſay, that Seneca either did not attend to aubat he aurote, 
or that his memory failed him in this as abell as other 
Ee It is ven probable, that in the cruel 


© times of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, when 


* writings were aboliſhed by edifts and decrees of ſenate, 
* if any Poet or Hiſtorian happened to drop a word liable 
* to accuſation or ſlander, when even thoughts were not 
* left free, aud auben à ſecret opinion concerning the prince, 


Vit could be diſcovered even by the countenance, was 


* made high treaſon: I ſay, it is wery probable that this 
* book of fables, which frequently repreſents the tyranny 
of that age, was then ſuppreſſed, and at 4 forgot: 
that it was unknown to Seneca, and concealed from 

| « poſterity.” 
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comes from Port-Royal. However good it may be Tanaquillus Faber found many 
faults in it [Z]. | | . 


« poſterity” We muſt not forget that Gabriel Fatrnus 
dealt unfairly with the public, if we believe Thuanus 
(15). He had a manuſcript of Phzdrus, but he took 
care not to boaſt of it, or to impart it to the public. 
He was afraid of leliening the value of the fables he 
had made in Latin verſes, in imitation of Æſop, if the 
world ſhould know that a little book of Phædrus, Au- 
guſtus's freed-man, was ſtill extant; We muſt not for- 
get neither Mr Perrault's remark upon that paſſage of 
Thuanus. It is to be found in the preface of his tran- 
ſlation of Faernus's fables into French verſe, which was 
publiſhed at Paris in the year 1699. Theſe are his 
words: Faernus has been called a ſecond Phædrus, 
© by reaſon of the excellent ſtyle of his fables, tho' he 
© never ſaw Phædrus, who did not come to our know- 
* ledge, till above thirty years after his death; for 
* Pithceus having found that manuſcript in the duſt of 
an old _ publiſhed it in the beginning of this 
century. Thuanus, who makes a very honourable 
mention of our author in his Hiſtory, pretends, that 
Phædrus was not unknown to him, and even blames 
him for having ſuppreſſed that author, to conceal 
what he had ſtolen from him: but there is no 
ground for what he ſays, and it is only the effect of 
the ſtrong perſuaſion of all thoſe who are ſo great 
admirers of antiquity, as to think that a modern 
author can do nothing that is excellent, unleſs he 
* has an ancient author for his model. Out of the 
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* hundred fables which Faernus publiſhed in Latin 
* verſes, there are but five that have been treated on 
* by Phædrus, and out of thoſe five there is but one or 
two that have been treated on almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner: which happened only, becauſe it is impoſſible 
that two men, who treat on the ſame labject, 
* ſhould not agree ſometimes in the ſame thoughts, or 
in the ſame expreſſions.“ The latter part of this 
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paſſage is as full a vindication of Faernis as he could 


have wiſhed. | | | 
LE] Tanaquillus Faber found many faults in it.] He 
publiſhed very good notes upon Phædrus, in the year 
1657, and he was already very famous for his learn- 
ing; yet the learned Schefferus had not heard of him 
in the year 1660. He knew then the name of that 
author, and the worth of his Phædrus, by a letter 
which he received from Gronovius (16). © Mihi ſane, 
* ſays he (17), adeo ad Diem illum Faber fuit ignora- 
© tus, ut illius nihil ante, ac ne notas quidem in ſcrip- 
© torem noſtrum niſi ſero, ut prædixi, viderim vel 
© legerim. - - Indeed Faber was fo unknown to me be- 
fore that time, that I had never ſeen or read any thing 
© of him, and not even his notes upon our author till late- 
* by, as I have ſaid above.” This I obſerve, that one 
may ſee that the moſt learned men are ſometimes un- 
known to one another, though they flouriſh at the 
ſame time. | | | 


(16) Scheffer. 
Pref in 2 Edit, 
Phædlri. 


(17) Ibid, 


PHADRUS (T HOM AS) profeſſor of Eloquence at Rome, towards the end of 6: 


the XVth century, and in the beginning of the XVIth, was accounted the Cicero of 
his time [4], He was Canon of Lateran, and keeper of the Vatican library (a). (% Parrhaf de 


He was beholden for the beginning of his fortune to the acting of Seneca's Hippolytus, 


wherein he acted the part of Phædra (5). 
The cauſe of his death was very ſingular [B]. 


Hence it is that he was called Phædrus. 
One day as he was riding upon 


a mule in the city, he met ſome oxen which drew an huge cart. His mule ſtartled 
and threw him. He was fo lucky, that the cart went over him without hurting him: 
he happened to be juſt between the wheels; but his fright and his fall did fo ſpoil the maſs 


of his blood, that he contracted a ſickneſs, of which he never was cured. 


Had he lived 


longer, it is likely he would have publiſhed ſome books [C], which would perhaps have 


(1) Parrhaſius 
and Pierius Vale- 


rianus call bim 


Thomas. 


) Eraſm, Ep. 


V, lib. x viii, 
Pag. 12 10. 


(3) Pierius Va- 
erian, de Litter, 


Infelicit. 1, i, 


Fag. 25. 


confirmed what was ſaid of him, that his tongue was better than his pen (c). Pa 


[A] Wa accounted the Cicero of his time.) I ſhall 
quote Eraſmus, who tells us ſome curious things con- 
cerning this Phzdrus. - * Rome . . . cognovi & amavi 
* Petrum (1) Phædrum, lingua veriùs quam calamo 
* celebrem : mira erat in dicendo tum copia, tum au- 
toritas. Magna felicitatis pars eſt Rome innotuiſle : 
ille primum innotuit ex Senecz Tragcedia, cui titulus 
Hippolytus, in qua repræſentavit perſonam Phædræ, 
in area, quz eſt ante Palatium Cardinalis Raphaelis 
Georgiani. Sic ex ipſo Cardinale didici, unde & 
Phædro cognomen additum. Is obiit minor annis, 
ni fallor, quinquaginta, dictus ſui ſeculi Cicero (2). 

- - - At Rome... . I knew and loved Petrus Phædrus, 
more famous for his tongue than his pen. There abas a 
evonderful copiouſneſs and majeſly in his away of fpeak- 
ing. It is a great happineſs to be known at Rome: 
he became famous at firſt by the tragedy of Seneca, in- 
tituled Hippolytus, wherein he acted the part of Phæ- 


Georgianus. This I had from the Cardinal himſelf, 
and he was from thence firnamed Phædrus. He was 
not fifty years of age when he died, if I am not mi- 
talen, and was called the Cicero of his time.” Pie- 
rius Valerianus commends our Phædrus for his elo- 
quence : © Neque diu felix fuit Thomas Phædrus af- 
fluentiſſimum eloquentiæ flumen, quo non alius eo 
tempore orando clarior, neque vehementior fujt, Ro- 
* manz ipſe quoque cathedræ decus, & ornamentum 
© (3). - - - Thomas Phedrus, that moſt copious torrent 
* of eloquence, was not long fortunate. He was the mo 
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* famous and powerful Orator of that time, the glory 


and ornament of the Roman chair.“ To which you 
may add what I have quoted out of Parrhaſius in the 
remark [CJ, and the teſtimony. of Petrus Bembus : 
he was a good judge of eloquence ; he praiſes very 
much our 'Thomas for it, in the third letter of the 
fourth book, dated at Venice the 13th of January 


150g, out of which I ſhall obſerve this particular 
VOI. IV. n 


dra, in the court before the palace of Cardinal Raphael 


rrhaſius's 


colleage, 


Some body writ to him, that Phædrus grew big: All 
the better, ſaid he, for then we may treat him after 
the manner of the ancient heroes, 7//um certe poſſumus 


uzeſitis per E- 
piſt. Pag. 34. 


(b) See the re- 
mark [A]. 


(c) See the re- 
mark 4 J. 


heroum more ui re py aV7Ts dicere, - - and call him 


good and great. | | 

[B] The cauſe of his death was wery ſingular.] This 
is very well expreſſed by Pierius Valerianus. 2uam 
wverd miſerabiliter, quamque inopino mortis genere ſur- 
reptus interiit, dum ſcilicet mula media urbe wvehitur 
junctis factus obviam bubalis, qui viſendæ magnitudinis 


liſque identidem perterręfactis fimul ab ea calcitroſa excuſ- 
ſus eft tam magne corporaturæ vir, quantum Hominem 
noſtis, fimul d plauſtro ſuperatus, quamwvis in rotarum 
medium interwallum incidens eliſionem ewitarit, corrupto 
tamen pre timore, & gravi caſu intra viſcera ſanguine, 


multa inde longe, & occulte valetudinis incommoda per- 


peſſus, in ejuſmodi æ rumna vita fundus eſt (4). | 
[C] Lis likely he would have publiſhed ſome books. ] 
The reader would be glad to know the titles of them, 


which Parrhaſius has preſerved, and therefore I ſhall 


carrucam trahebant : Conſternata fiquidem mula, buba- 


(4) Ibid. 


tranſcribe the following words. It is a great encomium 


upon Phædrus; but we muſt remember, that the au- 
thor of it is an Orator, who had received many favours 
from him. Quis eſt in hoc orbis terrarum domici- 
io, (cujus antiquum ſcenæ decus inftauravit) quis 

in hac excultiſſima academia, (quæ Phædro rhetore 
cœlum vertice contingebat) quis adeo barbarus à 
Muſis abeſt & Gratiis, qui ad extincti Phædri no- 
men ubertim non fleat? O deteſtandam fati importu- 
© nitatem. Silet, heu, T. Phædre, vox illa tua jucundè 
« ſonora : illa argutæ linguæ ſuadela, quæ mentes ho- 
« minum in omnes affecus impellebat, quæ Romanam 
« facundiam a Goticis uſque temporibus ami ſiam reſti- 


A a «a = 


© tuit. Ubi nunc eſt ille geſtus cum ſententiis congru- 


ens? Ubi illa incorrupti Latini ſermonis integritas? 
© Quis ultimam manum tot inchoatis operibus impo- 
« net? Quæ (non ſecus ac Apellis illa decantatiſſima 
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mark [B], of 
the article PAR- 
RHASIUS, 


(5) Janus Par- 
rhaſius, in Orat. 
ante Prælectio- 
nem Epiſt. Ci- 


cer. ad Atticum, 


Pag. 145, 146. 


(6) Volaterr. 
Comm. Urban. 
lib. xxx viii, 


Pag. m. 1459. 
(7) See his Cice- 


ronianus, Pag. 


m. 39, & ſeq. 


(8) Nomen O- 
ratoris non edam 
ne cui videar ho- 
minis probi & e- 
ruditi famam ar- 
rodere voluiſſe. 
Eraſm. in Cice- 
roniano, pag. 


39. 


(o) Ibid. Pag. 


38. 


| (a) Taken from 


Herodotus, Ji. 
i, cap. cxi, 
cxii, pag. m. 
129, 130. See 
alſo Diodorus Si- 
cul. lib. i, 


— man of Memphis, whom the Greeks called Proteus, reigned after him (a). 


(1) Marſham. 
Chron. Can. Se- 
eulo xv, pag. 


m. 413, 414. 
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colleague, who was very much obliged to him (d), regretted mightily the loſs of 


that friend, 
with great reaſon [D]. 


I do not know whether Phædrus made the ſermon which Eraſmus criticized 
Voſſius thought that our Roman 


profeſſor was the author 


| 


of the Antiquities of Hetruria [E], which were publiſhed under the falſe name of 


Proſper. 


© Venus) interrupta pendent : luculentiſſimæ ſcilicet 
orationes, Apologia Ciceronis in obtrectatores, quam 
mihi paucis ante diebus quam cœpiſſet zſtuare, do- 
mi ſuæ per ſummam voluptatem legit: Annalium 
breviarium, quo res omnes à populo Romano geſtas 
complexus eſt: in Horatii poëticam vigilantiſſima 
commentaria : in Plauti comœdias ſcrupuloſiſſimæ 
quæſtiones (5). - - Who is there in this part of the 
aworld ( whoſe antient glory of the ſtage he revived ),ho 
is there in this polite academy (whoſe reputation by 
the Orator Phædrus was raiſed to Heaven ), who is 
there ſuch a barbarous enemy to. the Muſes and Graces, 
as not to ſhed a flood of tears at the name of the de- 
ceaſed Phedrus? Horrid cruelty of fate! Alas! O 
Phædrus, that fweet and harmonious voice of thine, 
that powerful perſuaſion of thy lips, which commanded 
all the paſſions of the foul, and which reflored the 
Roman eloquence that had been hoft ever fince the Gothic 
times, is now heard no more. Where is now that grace- 
ful action which was ſuited to thy expreſſions ® Where 
is that purity of ſtile and dition in the Latin tongue? 
Who is there to put the laſt hand to the works thou 
haſt begun? which, like the celebrated Venus of Apelles, 
remain unfiniſhed, wiz. Moſt elegant orations, the apo- 
logy of Cicero againſt flanderers, which he read to me 
with great pleaſure at his own houſe, a few days before 
he began to be feveriſh: An abridement of annals, 
containing the Hiſtory of the Roman people; moſt excel- 


curious queflions on the comedies of Plautus.” If we 
knew the date of that oration, we might know. the 
year of Phædrus's his death. Note, that Volterra- 
nus, having ſhewed the ſeries of antient wars, expreſſes 
himſelf thus : © Bellorum igitur hujuſmodi excurſum 
T. Phædri noſtri ex magna parte diligentia colle- 
* tum, non ab re fuerit ſimul ordine repetiiſſe (6). - - 
© It will not be foreign to the purpoſe to repeat in order the 
* irruptions of thoſe wars, as they are carefully collected 
* by T. Phædrus. 8 | | 

[D] The ſermon which Eraſmus criticized with great 
reaſon (7).] That ſermon was preached before Pope ju- 


lius IT, upon a Good-Friday. Eraſmus heard it, and 


was not pleaſed with it ; the preacher made it his only 
buſineſs to appear Ciceronian. Eraſmus does not 
name him (8), but one may believe that he denotes 
one of the profeſſors of Eloquence, of whom he had 
faid : © Florebant id temporis Romz præter cæteros 
dicendi laude Petrus Phædrus & Camillus hoc ætate 
* minor, ſed eloquendi viribus major, niſi quod ille 
jam hujus laudis arcem occuparat (9). - - Petrus 


lent commentaries on Horace's Art of Poetry: and moſt 


Phædrus and Camillus flouriſhed at that time in Rome, 
and excelled all others in Rhetoric : the latter avas in- 
deed inferior to the former in age, but ſuperior in farce 
of eloquence, only the other had engroſſed the reputation 
of that art. 

[E] Voffius thought that Phædrus was the author of 
the antiquities of Hetruria.) Here are his words: Fu- 
ere qui fœtum crederent Guilielmi Poſtelli. Sed ve. 
* rus auctor eſt Thomas Phædrus qui vixit anno c19 
* CCCC XC. (10). - - Some have thought they avere writ 
* by Gulielmus Poſtellus. But the true author is Thomas 


F 


(10) Voſl, de 
4 a | 2 Hiſt. Lat, /ib, ; 
* Phedrus who lived in the year 1490.” A great deal of cap. *, in yg | 


wrong has been done to Voſſius, in the treatiſe of Pag. 41. 


Placcius 42 Scriptis Anonymis ; for next to the words, 
which 1 have juſt now fer down, and thoſe: that go be- 
fore, we read theſe following words. Cujus Thomæ 
* ulteriorem nullam nec apud ipſum, nec apud Geſne- 
rum, alioſve illius generis auctores invenio mentionem, 
Verum enim vero non opus eſt ut de eo multum hie 
ſolliciti ſimus, cum non lum, ſed ipſum Cu x ru 


nelli prope Vulterram ea ſub terra inveniſſet, Floren- 
tize publicavit, parentum hujuſce ſuppoſititii figmenti 
fuiſſe prolixè docuerit Leo Allatius in ſuis ad dictas 
antiquitates annotationibus, Pariſiis 1640, & biennio 
poſt Romæ iterum excuſis (11). - - - - Of which The- 
mas Fædrus I find no further mention, either in him, 


notes upon the ſaid antiquities, printed at Paris in 1040, 
and reprinted tavo years after at Rome, has fully ſhewn 
that he abus not the father of this ſuppoſititious work, 
but CuRTius IN OHIKAMuIUSs, who firſt publiſhed 
thoſe fragments at Florence, as if he had found them at 
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IN HIN Alu u, qui fragmenta illa primus ac fi Scor- 


(11) Placcius, 


| de Scriptis Ano- 
or Geſner, or other authors of that ſort. But wwe need nymis, in Ap- 


not be very ſollicitous about it, fince Leo Allatius in his Fendice, pag. 


30. | 


© Scornelli near Volterra under ground.“ This whole 


paſſage is printed in Italic, as well as the words that 
are cited out of Voſſius, and there is nothing whereby 
one may diſtinguiſh the firſt part of the pailage from 


the laſt 3 ſo that any reader may very well fancy that 


Voſſius is the author of all thoſe words, and conſequent- 
ly that he knew not what Parrhaſius, Eraſmus and 
Pierius Valerianus ſaid of Phædrus. But the worſt of 
all is, that one may think he did ſo far blunder as to 


ſay in the ſame page, that Thomas Phædrus is the true 


author of a book which Curtius Inghiramius compo- 
ſed. For the reſt, the falſe ſpelling of Voſſius has been 
the occaſion of Konig's (12) multiplying one author 


author from Thomas Phadrus, and refers us to Hal- 
lervord. | | | W 


PH ER ON, king of Egypt, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Seſoſtris, undertook no war, 


and became blind, as a puniſhment of his boldneſs in throwing a dart upon the waters of 
They were upwards of eighteen cubits high above the fields, and very much 


the Nile. 


agitated by the wind. When the king ſaw this, he threw a dart, and loſt his ſight 


immediately. 


He was ten years in that condition, and then he was told by an Oracle, 


. , uf 12) See his 
into two: he gives us Thomas Fœdrus as a different bo herd Vetus 
& Nova, pag. 
310, 628. 


that the time of his misfortune was almoſt ended, and that he ſhould recover his 
ſight, if he waſhed his eyes with the urine of a woman that never lay with any man 
but her huſband, He began to make uſe of his wite's urine, but got no benefit by it. 
Afterwards he uſed the water of other women, and at laſt he recovered his ſight, He 
cauſed all the women, whoſe water had not been beneficial to him, to be carried into 
a certain town, and to be all burnt together with the town, and then he married the 
woman to whom he was beholden for the recovery of his ſight, and conſecrated in the 
temples ſeveral monuments of his thankfulneſs to the gods, and particularly two obe- 
liſks, an hundred cubits high, and eight cubits broad, in the temple of the Sun [A]. A 


[4] Aud particularly, two obeliſks in the temple of the 
an.] Sir John Marſham (1) thinks they are both at 
Rome, and that one of them is that which Sixtus V, 
cauſed to be ſet up before St Peter's church. He 
thinks alſo that Caligula cauſed one of thoſe obeliſks 
to be carried to Rome. He e opinion upon 
ſome paſſages of Pliny, which import no ſuch thing. 


Here are the words of Pliny, according to Father 


This Ar- 


ticle 


Hardouin's edition, wherein the wrong reading, which 
Sir John Marſham followed, has been corrected. 
* Tertius (obeliſeus) Rome in Vaticano Caii & Neronis 


principum Circo, ex omnibus unus omnino factus 


« eſt imitatione ejus, quem fecerat Seſoſtridis filius Nun- 
coreus. Ejuſdem remanet & alius centum cubitorum, 


* 
© quem poſt cæcitatem viſu reddito, ex oraculo Soli ,,,,,, cp. vi, 
6 Be pag. m. 299+ 


ravit (2). - - - - "The third obeliſt at Rome in the 
| - | 


Vatican 


(2) Plin. lib. 


5 Marſha 
ſupra» 


(4) plin. ! 


Nui, cap. 


ag 296, 


%) See thi 
part of the 


&raana, | 


395) of tl 
Dutch Edi 


(6) Diodo! 
col, J. 1, 
lix, 


(5) eber 
ibid. Pag. 


la) See th 
book of th 
ters of Ph 
pus. 


00 Nicol, 
dus, de F 
tb, l, cap 


Pa. 4. 


(t) Parth 
quoted Wr. 

oreri's 
ary int 
tick of P} 
nend of 
rat, read 1 
that is in | 
a, 


no- 


. 


(x) Marſham, ubi 


ſupra» 


(4) plin. lib. 


vi, cap. IX, 


ag 296, 297. 


5 See the 2d 
part of the Che- 


©reana, Pays 


' 395) of the 
Dutch Edit. 


(6) Diodor. Si- 
col, lib. i, caß. 
lix, 


\ 


PHERON. PHILELPHUS. PHILETAS. 
ticle being to be found in Moreri's Dictionary, I was reſolved to paſs it by; but I 
changed my mind, having obſerved that ſome have taken the liberty to falſify that fact. 
As I deſigned to cenſure that licentiouſneſs, it was requiſite that I ſhould ſer before the 


eyes of the reader, a faithful expoſition of that old ſtory, that he may .compare it with 
the falſe copy of ſome modern writers [B]. | 5 | 


Vatican Circus of the emperors Caius and Nero, was 
« the only one made in imitation of that, aubich Nuncore- 
* us, the ſon of Seſoſtris, had cauſed to be made. There 
c 


remains alſo another of the ſame Nuncoreus, an 


hundred cubits high, which he dedicated to the 


« ſun, upon the recovery of his fight, by order of the Oracle. 
See how Sir John Marſham quotes that paſſage. Pli- 
nio appellatur Nuncoreus Seſoſtridis filius ille, qui Obe- 
liſcum centum cubitorum poſt cæcitatem ¶ viſu reddito ex 
oraculo) Soli ſacravit. Ejuſdem remanet & alius Rome 
(in Vaticano Caii & Neronis principum Circo) ex omni- 
bus unus omnino fractus eſt in molitione (3). And obſerve 


that Pliny (4) does not ſay that the obeliſk which was 


brought to Rome under the empire of Caligula, was 
one of the two obeliſks of the ſon of Seſoſtris. 


[B] I have ſet . . . a faithful expoſition of that old 


 frory, that he may compare it with the falſe copy of ſome mo- 


dern writers. ] I have nothing to fay againſt Mr Chev- 
reau, for he has not falſified the narrative of Herodo- 


tus (5). It is true, that he adds a circumſtance to it, 


viz. That the woman who reſtored Pheron's ſight was 
a Gardener's wife ; the Greek Hiſtorian whom he 
cites does not mention it, but that addition is of no 
conſequence : and indeed, an ancient Hiſtorian (6) 
whom he does not quote, ſays that ſhe was a Gardener's 
wife. I do not blame the reflexion which follows that 
hiſtory in the Chevreana. Any author, who relates 
what he has read, may add ſome moral reflexions to it : 


he muſt only take care that the reader be not at a loſs to 


know whether thoſe reflexions are his, or whether they 
are to be aſcribed to the author that has been quoted. 
Mr Chevreau does not keep us in ſuſpence; we eaſily 
apprehend that theſe following words are his, and 
not Herodotus's : * If there was a Pheron at this day, 


if the remedy which cured him was in ufe, and the 


(5) Chevrzeana, 


hid, pag. 306. 


did ever reſtore any one's ſight. Chriſtians are per- 


ſame puniſhment renewed, many women would not 
be afraid of ſtarving with cold (7). This is a gloſs 
which ſuits the text; for there is no doubt but this 
is a meer ſtory, or ſatirical invention againſt women. I 
need not tell my readers, I. That there was no Oracle 
that foretold, that a king having been blind for the 


ſpace of ten years, ſhould recover his fight ſoon after. 


IT. That it is not true that the urine of a chaſte woman 


ſuaded that this whole relation of Herodotus is a meer 


e) See the 16th 
book of the Let- 
ters of Philel- 
pus, 


(t) Nicol. Anto- 
avs, de Exilio, 
'0, , cap. 5 


Pay. 4. 


(1) Parthenius is 
quoted wrong in 

oreri's Dictio- 
day, in the ar- 
wh of Philetas, 


uſtea 
5 dof in K. 


ba 


| ad in Eror 
Qt, 


t is in Era. 


fable, and a ſtory forged in the times of ignorance, for 


the ſame end as the apologues, or the fictions of Æſop, 


I mean, to inſpire men with the fear of the gods, and to 
cenſure vice. They were ſometimes attended with rail- 


PHILELPHUS . 


leries and ſorry jeſts againſt women. This was not 
forgotten in the ſtory of Pheron: but ſome modern au- 
thors finding it too plain, and too careleſsly dreſſed, 
have been at the charges of embelliſhing it. It is to be 
found in the Saint-Evremoniana dreſſed in this manner: 
That a king called Pheron having loſt his ſight, and 
* aſking the Oracle how he ſhould recover it, was or- 
dered to uſe the urine of a woman faithful to her huſ- 
band ; that his own wife, and all the other wives 
of his kingdom wanting that virtue, he was obliged 
to diſpatch ſome embaſladors to look for one in the 
neighbouring kingdoms ; that after a long ſearch, 


that he cauſed his wife to be burnt firſt, and then 
married the woman who had reſtored his fight, that 
ſhe proved not ſo chaſte afterwards, and the king ha- 


huſband, ſhe ingenuouſly anſwered him, that he av, 
newer aſked before (8). Let Boccacio and Douville 
make a ſtory as pleaſant as ever they can, no body 
ought to find fault with them for it. The ground they 


GS „ @Q -, WW ;9a d 


work upon is altogether their own, and conſequently 


they may flouriſh it as they pleaſe; but when an au- 
thor relates a ſtory which is to be found in the beſt 
ancient writers that are extant, he is not allowed to 
adorn it with a new dreſs, by adding to it ſome cir- 
cumſtances juſt invented. Yet this has been done in 
the Saint-Evremoniana. We are told that Mr de 


St Evremont is not the author of that book, and that 


he diſowns it from the beginning to the end (9). Yet 


there are very good things in that work, and they ſeem 


to have been expreſſed upon his model; but whoever 
is the author of it, Mr de Vigneul Marville would 
freely give him this advice : The more particulars, like 


thoſe that are to be found in Brantome, a writer publiſhes, 


the more he raiſes himſelf above common writers, and 


makes himſelf uſeful to the public. Thoſe who publiſh 
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there was one found by chance who cured him; 


ving aſked her, why ſhe had been faithful to her firſt 


(8) St Evremo- 
niana, pag. 132g 
133, of the 
Dutch Edit. 


9) See the Nou- 
velles de la Re- 
publique des Let- 
tres, Feb. 1701, 
Pag. 145. 


them, muſt only take care that they be true aud avell ground. 
ed: FOR a writer is not allowed to invent chimeras. 


to adorn his hiſtory (10). 

I ſhall obſerve by the by that this is not the firſt time 
that Authors and Bookſellers have publiſhed ſome works 
under the name of Mr de St Evremond. That trick 
begins to be thread-bare, and one cannot think of it 
without comparing this illuſtrious author with that 


man to whom ſeven women ſhould fay, We will eat 


our own bread, and wear our own apparel, only let 
us be called by thy name to take away our reproach (11). 


. * 


The book, which he intituled Florentinarum de exilio Commentationum, pro exulibus Floren- 
tinis a Coſmo Mediceo atque ejus fattione ejectis, conſcriptarum Libri tres, and which he. de- 
dicated to Vitalian Borrhomæus, is not in the catalogue of his works that is publiſhed 


with his life. It is probable it was never printed. The author mentions it in a letter to 
Anthony Metallus, and in another letter to John Olzina (a). 


Don Nicolas Antonio (), to whom Martin V aſques Sirvela (c) had lent that manuſcript. 


PHILETAS, a Grammarian, a Critic, and a Poet, was born in the iſle of Cos, 
and lived in the time of Alexander the Great, and of Ptolemy, firſt of that name, king 
of Egypt, who made him preceptor of his fon Ptolemy Philadelphus (a). He publiſh- (a) $uidas. See 
ed ſeveral pieces of Poetry, whereof we have only «ſome fragments in Athenæus, 
and in ſome other ancient authors who quoted him [A]. He did ſo well ſucceed in 
elegy, that ſeveral authors gave him the ſecond rank in that fort of Poetry. It is not 
certain that Propertius, a good Judge of ſuch things, was contented to give him the 


[4 ] Some ancient authors quoted him.) Parthenius 
borrows from him the fond of his amorous adven- 
tures (1). Stephanus Byzantinus quotes him in the 
words iv & pes. He is quoted three or four 
times in the great Erymologicum. Stobæus mentions 


. Tomething of his Pægnia in the diſcourſe, which con- 
tains the ſubjects of conſolation agyyocrrd. I ſup- 


poſe that the Philetas quoted by them is that of Cos; 
FN” 5 


ſecond 


for it does not appear that Philetus of Epheſus, men- 
tioned only by Suidas, wrote any book. I will not 
ſay, as many do, that Claudian mentions Philetas in 
this verſe, er 


Fors juvat audentes, Coi ſententia vatis: I 


\ Pertune dei hep the bold, the bard of Cove ſid; 


This I read in a piece of 


(10) Vigneul - 
Marville, Me-_ 
langes d' Hiſt. & 
de Littẽrat. Tom, 
i, Pag. 189, 

of the Dutch E- 
dit, 


(11) Ifaiah iv, 
I, 


(c) He had a fine 
library at Seville, 


alſo Strabo, lib, 


XV, Pag. 452. 
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(5) Nec tantum 
Coo Battis amata 
viro. Ovid. 
Triſt. lib, i, E- 
leg. VI, ver. 2. 


— 6 


PHIL ET AS. 
ſecond rank [BJ. If we conſider that elegies were chiefly made uſe of on ſorrowful 
occaſions, and about the diſgraces of lovers, it cannot be denied that Philetas had a 
peculiar talent to keep up by his mien, and by his out- ſide, the character of the Poems 
wherein he excelled, and to prevent the want of occaſions which makes the Muſes 
faint and languid. He was ſo little and ſo thin, that he was obliged to put ſome lead 
to his ſhoes, leſt the wind ſhould carry him away [C J. He was not therefore liable to 
the reproaches which Lent- Preachers are ſo often expoſed to, when with a freſh ruddy 
complexion they bewail the corruption of the world, and the contempt of the laws of 
mortification. It would become them better, if they were as lean as our Philetas. Beſides, 
one may eaſily apprehend, that he had very often reaſon to ſigh for the cruelty of his 
Battis (b); for ſuch an air as his was, and a body ſo waſted and ſo lean, that the leaſt 
wind could throw him down, was no very great charm in point of love. Perhaps 
this was the reaſon of his great ſkill in elegies. It is very likely he was ſeldom for- 
tunate in his amorous attempts, and that he ſuffered continual repulſes. However, 


the hectic and waſting condition he was in, of which he died at laſt, was not aſcribed 


In his epitaph to his good or ill luck in point of love, but to his watchings and intent 


(c) Athen. lib. 
iX, Suidas, 


ſtudies [D]: which would be much more advantageous to his memory than it is, if he 
had ſpent his time in things of great moment ; but the poor man wore out his ſtrength and 
his healch in running after the captious and intricate ſophiſms of the Logicians (c), 
particularly after that which was called the Liar which was a meer childiſh ſubtilty [ZE]. 
It is thought that he intituled one of his Poems Telephus, becauſe it was his father's 


(4) I. lib. iv, name. The Scholiaſt upon Apollonius mentions it under that title (d), but according 
to Voſſius pag. 401 of his Greek Hiſtorians, that Scholiaſt ſpeaks of a Poem in- 
Procli Chreſtom. 'tituled Templum. | | | 7 | | | | 


apud Andr, 
Schottum, in 


(2) See Barthiue, 


in Claud. Epiſt. 
ad Probin. pag. 


967. 


(J) Propert. lib. 


II, Eleg. xxxiv. 


(4) Idem, lib. 


III, Eleg. viii. 


(5) Idem, lib. 
III, Eleg. i. 
There is another 
pallage, Eleg. vi, 
lb. iv, where he 
hints at thoſe © 
two Poets, and 
firſt at Philetas. 
Statins, Silv. 
TI, lib. I, names 


- Philetas before 


Callimachus. 


For it is not certain whether we ought to read Coi ra- 
ther than Cei, or Chii, or Priſci (2). | 

[B] Several authors gave him the ſecond rant. 
It is not certain that Propertius. . . . was contented to 
give him the ſecond rank.) I refer it to the judgment 
of any one who conſiders theſe three paſſages of Pro- 
pertius: | | | 

Tu fatius memorem muſis imitere Philetam, 

Et non inflati ſomnia Callimachi (3). 


Inter Callimachi fat erit placuiſſe libellos, 
Et ceciniſſe modis Coe poeta tuis (4). 


Callimachi manes & Coi ſacra Philetæ 
In veſtrum quæſo me ſinite ire nemus (5). 


Philetas imitate the Muſes f iend, 

And, not high-flown, Callimachus's ſtrain. 
F like Callimachus you pleaſe, or ſing 
As did the Bard of Cos, it will ſuffice. 
Of Callimachus and Philetas both 

Ye ſhades, permit me in your grove to go. 


I do not deſire that theſe paſſages ſhould be under- 
ſtood in the ſenſe which Joſeph Scaliger put upon 
them; for I think he is miſtaken when he ſays that 
Propertius adviſes not to imitate the ſwoln Callimachus, 


and when inſtead of Coe poeta tuis, he reads pure porta 


(6) Alian. Var. 


_ Hiſt, /i6, x, cap. 


Ul, 


(7) Iſtor. de 
Poët. Græc. 


Pag. 231. 


tuis, to conclude from thence that Propertius looks 
upon Philetas as a Poet whoſe verſes are the ſweeteſt. 
1 deſire no ſuch thing; I am ſure that without ſuch 
a help one may perceive that, all things duly conſide- 
red, Propertius does not place Philetas beneath Calli- 
machus. I do not know why ZElian reckons Fhile- 
tas among the heroic Poets (6), nor why Lorenzo 
Craſſo (7) makes Callimachus ſay, that Philetas obtains 
the ſecond rank in point of elegy. He ſhould have 
quoted ans; Elegiæ princeps habetur Callima- 
chus, ſays he chap. i. of the tenth book of his Inſti- 
tutions, ſecundus confeſſione plurimorum Philetas occupa- 
it. - Callimachus is reckoned the chief in elegy, and, 


by the confeſſion of moſt, Philetas has obtained the ſecond 


(3) Phot. cap, 


CCXXXIX, 


ii, cap, xiii, 


Pag. 552. 


(10) Alian. 
Var, Hiſt, lib, 
ix, cap. x, 


See alſo lib. x, 


| cap. Vi, 


rank. See allo Proclus in the abſtracts of his Chrafo- 
mathia to be found in Photius (8). | 
[C] He aut obliged to put ſome had to his ſhoes, left 


the wind ſhould carry him away.) He tied ſome lea- 


den balls to his feet, if we believe Athenzus (9), or 
ſoled his ſhoes with lead, if we believe the authors tran- 
ſcribed by lian, tho' he looks upon it as a meer 
ſtory (io). The reaſon of his not believing it, is, that 
a man who was not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the wind, 
could by no means wear ſo heavy ſhoes. * 

[D] I was to his wwatchings and fudies, they 
aſcribed his waſting condition, in his epitaph.] A- 
thenæus has preſerved that particular fact. K - 
Sureves iv ors id TAUTYS Tas. be 
leni 6 Kö. hs (nTar 799 A De 
24 


Te 70 / Aoyor, 0 HA S* N 
vai ig yep a T3 caps did Tas Cn i- 
ei YE uer@- ant aver ws T0 b n- 
pls cuTs emlyeg pe nN, Zeive, ®1AnTas 
1, AbyoV'6 aLeuloperes ps "Qagot, nai von- 
Tov pes ies egmrepror. Eft itaque periculum ne ob 


has curas aliquando ut Philetas Cous perveſtigans ra- 


tionem mentientem dictam exolutus pereas : Nam cor- 
pore ob id ſtudium valde attenuato is obiit, quod in- 


ſculptum ejus monumento declarat hoc epigramma, 


Hoſpes Philetas ſum mendax & captioſa ratio Me per- 


didit, veſpertinæque ac nocturnæ ſtudiorum curæ (11). (12) Athen. lk 
- - - - You run the hazard, ſays he, (ſpeaking to a cu- ix, pag. 40l. 
rious man, who never touched any meat, without in- 


quiring how long ſince it had the name it went by) f 
bearing out your life by ſuch inquiries, as Philetas wore 
out his in examining a ſophiſin; for that fludy did ſo waſte 
his body, that he died of it. As it appears from this 
inſeription of his ſepulchre,”Q>:os, &c. Muretus, in his 
notes upon the firſt elegy of the third book of Pro- 
pertius, ſtretches out the teſtimony of Athenæus a 
little more than he ſhould have done; for he makes 
that author ſay, that Philetas loſt his life, with over 
much ſtudying, and becauſe he was vexed that he was 
not able to find out the ſolution of a ſophiſm. Athe- 
næus ſays nothing of that vexation. If Muretus had 


ſaid ſo out of conjecture, I ſhould not blame him for 


it ; but one muſt always ſcruple to impute to people 


what they have not ſaid. The reader does not defire 


to confound our paraphraſes, and, our gloſſes and con- 
jectures, with the text of the ancient authors quoted 
by us (12), | 

[E] The Liar was a meer childiſh fubtilty. The ſophiſm 
which the Greeks called ;vSo,4evor, is called Men- 


tient, (the Liar) by Cicero in the ſecond book de Di- 


vinatione.” It was one of the moſt renowned ſophiſms 
that Eubulides, ſucceſſor of Euclid, produced (13). 
It conſiſted in certain terms which ſeem to deſtroy one 
another, or, as Africanus the Civilian ſays (14), it is 
a way of a reaſoning, Qua guicguid verum efſe conſti- 
tueris falſum efſe reperietur. - - - Whereby whatever 
you eftabliſh for truth, is found to be falſe. Here 15 an 
example of it (15) : hon ſay that you lie, and if % 
Joving fo you ſpeak truth, you lie: but you ſay that you lie, 
and herein you ſpeak the truth; therefare you lie when you 
ſpeak truth. It is a ſyllogiſm whereby you prove 
that a man does not ſpeak truth, for that very reaſon 
that he ſpeaks it. One may make the ſame ſophiſm 
by ſuppoſing that a man who perjures himſelf, ſwears 
that he perjures himſelf; for at one and the lame 
time he ſwears truth, and conſequently he does not 
perjure himſelf ; and he ſwears a falfity, and conſe- 
quently he perjures himſelf. They drew the ſame con- 
tradiftory conſequences from what was faid by Epine- 
nides, a Cretan Poet, that all Cretans were liars. 
The Stoics' fell headlong into thoſe falſe ſubtilties of 
the ſe& of Megara. Our modern icians uſe {ome- 
times the propoſitions which they call /ezp/as * 
| AR 


of the art 
EUCLIL 


0s 


(4) Hyg 


erxxviit 


(5) Phil 
in Virgi 
lib. it, 


(6) Apo 


it, ver, 


(12) See the b. 9 5 
9 0 1 
the article 3 3 
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8) Ado 
uxore ſe 
quum, } 
equam c 

14) L. qui qua- atque it: 
Peck 35 11 effugeru 
Falc. J. 


(1 3 Diog. Laert. 


lib, ii. | 


(9) Apo 


-) Fee Cicero, 
4170 8 _ Ver, 13, 


Academ. IV. 
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ſuch as this is, ſemper mentior, I lie always. A little 
(16) Ethic. Ni- judgment is ſufficient to know the illuſion of that 
oh * ſort of ſophiſms ; yet Ariſtotle (16) declares very ſe- 
2 DJ] riouſly, that the ſophiſm called the Liar is a very per- 
of the article plexing one. I am not ſo well pleaſed to hear him 
EUCLID. lay ſo, as to ſee Seneca laugh at the great number of 
g. books that were made upon that ſophiſm (1 7). Quid 

(7) My, «© me detines in eo quem tu ipſe pſeudomenon appellas, 


PHILYRA PHILISTUS. 


* de quo tantum librorum compoſitum eſt (18) | ecce 


* tota mihi vita mentitur, hanc coargue, hanc ad 
verum, fi acutus es, dirige - | do you de- 


© tain me in what you call the Liar, about which ſo many 
© books have been writ ® Lo, my whole life is made up of 
« lies 3 diſprove this, and direct it to truth, if you are in- 
8 mee See the retnark [D] of the article EU- 
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(18) Chryfippus 
wrote eleven 
books on that 
ſubject. Diogs 
Labrt. in eius 


Fit As 


PHILYRA; daughter of Oceanus, was ſo ſenſible of the declaration of love = 
which Saturn made her, that ſhe granted him the laſt favours. Rhea, Saturn's wife, 
knew nothing of it for ſome time; but at laſt ſuſpecting ſomething, ſhe had a watchful 
eye over theſe two lovers, and ſurpriſed them in the fact. Saturn put on the ſhape 
of a horſe to conceal himſelf [4], but Philyra was ſo confounded that ſhe left the (% 71e, fen 
country [B], and wandered thro' the mountains of the Pelaſgi, where ſhe was delivered Apollonius, Ar- 
of the centaur Chiron (a). She was ſo afflicted at her bringing forth ſuch a child, MW Oo 
made up of the nature of a horſe, and of a man, that ſhe beſought the gods ro 
change her into ſomething elſe [C]. They heard her prayers, and transformed her into (% Viz: » ime 
a tree (b). 0 remark [C]. 


[A] Saturn . . . put on the ſhape of a herſe.} Vir- it, that, even after he was dethroned, and after he retired | 
gil adds, that he run away as faſt as ever he could, and into Italy, he plunged himſelf into his former de- 
that mount Pelion rung all over with his neigh- bauchery. | 
in ing (1): | 
n FLY Advena quos profugus gignens, & equina libido 
| Intulit Italiz : Tuſcis namque ille puellis 
Primus adhinnivit ſimulato numine mcechus. 
Mox patre deterior ſilvoſi habitator Olympi 


Juppiter, inceſta ſpurcavit labe Lacznas (10). 


Talis & ipſe jubam cervice effundit equina 

Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, & altum 

2 Virgil. Peliona hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto (2). 

Georg. lib, III, | | | 

ver. 92+ I ſuch a ſhape grim Saturn did reſtrain 
His heaw'nly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane. 
When half furpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, - 
The leacher gallopp'd from his jealous queen, 

| Ran up the ridges of the rocks amain, 555 
And with ſprill neighings fill d the neight' ring plain. 


(10) Prudent. iti 
| | | Symmach. b. 
Which exil'd Saturn, in a courſer's ſhape 1, ver. 5b, 
Afſum'd on purpoſe to commit a rape, 

To Italy did bring. He, by furprize, 

Firft Tuſcan maids debauch'd in this diſguiſe. 


But Fove, his fon, ſtill more than he prov'd vile, 


; And Spartan dames with inceſt did defile. 
This is not unlikely, for a huſband ſurprized by his IT SO WO e OI 2 | 
wife in the fact, is expoſed to ſuch a ſtorm of hard This is likely enough; for as I have obſerved in ano- 
jen, li words, and to ſuch ſcoldings, that the beſt thing he ther place (11), the baniſhment of leud kings is not a (71) In the text 
40 0) Pherecydes, can do is to run away. Some ſay (3) that Saturn put 


rem for love. For the reſt t paſſa . of the article 
v4 3 5 BASINE, after 
eitation (a). 


2p. Scholiaſt. A- on the ſhape of a horſe to enjoy Philyra. The pre- genti . i e e 
pln in lib. ſence of bis wife was not 8 the reaſon of it. ne ene e een eee 
1 ver. 1237. perhaps he uſed that trick out of precaution: he was 
afraid of the vigilance of Rhea, and ſo he was reſolved 
| before-hand to deceive her. led os | 
LB] Philra was fo confounded that ſhe left the coun- 
= tr.] Authors do not agree about the ſcene of this 
(4) Hygin, cap. act. Some place it in Thrace (4), others in Theſſaly 
errreit. (5), others in an iſland of the Euxine ſea, Apollo- 
„ ninus (6) follows the laſt opinion; he ſays Philyra run 
1 away as far as Theſſaly, from whence you may judge 
n Virgil. ;. 
lib i, ver. 93. how much aſhamed ſhe was. 


Credo pudicitiam Saturno Rege moratam 
In terris viſamque diu: cum frigida parvas 
Prædberet ſpelunca domos, ignemque laremque 


Et pecus & dominos communi clauderet umbra (12). 62) Hum Sats 
Uk 


In Saturn's reign, at nature's early birth, 

There <was that thing calÞd chaſtity on earth, 

When in a narrow cave, their common ſhade, 

The ſheep, the ſhepherds, and their gods, were laid. 
When reeds, and leaves, and hides of beaſts were ſpread : 
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(6) Apollon. ib, H q ai? y ape T5 xal Std xeivea AUTETA. 
it, ver, 1230, 


: 7 7 , \ WM tain- houſcaui hei 5 
Re,,Uçᷣ̃ b1avpn, eig Ipea jarps TItgryar By mountain-bouſewives for their homely bed. 


„Hag And moſſy-pillows rais d for their rude huſbands head. by 
| 1 C] She was fo afifted.... . . that ſhe beſought the = 
1 Sed loco & ſedibus illis relictis pudore | of to change her into ſomething elſe.] eee „ 
Bj, of I 'Phily ra Oceani filia in celſos Pelaſgorum montes that ſhe addreſſed herſelf to Jupiter : but becauſe Apol- © 9 
cie (7 id. ib, ver. Migravit (7). | | lonius obſerves that Chiron was born during the in- 7 
ON. W es 3 fancy of Jupiter, it is better to ſay that Philyra had 5 
| f Adventant Confounded at the thoughts of her diſgrace, not recourſe to him; for it is not at all likely that ſhe IM 
g · Lairts uxore ſe in e- Ocean's daughter, Philyra, left that place, ſtaid till he became maſter of Heaven, after he had ex- 4s 
| quum, il lam in And to the mountains of Theſſalia. fled pelled Saturn from it. Philyra poſtquam inuſitatam A 

| <quam convertit, With ſpeed. | « ſpeciem ſe peperiſſe vidit, petit ab. Jove ut ſe in aliam , 
J n | « ſpeciem commutaret, quæ in arborem Philyram hoc | _— 
38 ad ih 1 d that 8 hanged her int re (8), eſt tili mutata eſt (13) When Phi Hyein. abi —_ 
23r. ub; ſupra, Some pretend that Saturn changed her into a mare (8), * eſt tiliam commutata eſt (13). - - - - en Philyra (13) Hysin. ut = 

to ſave her the ſhame of her fault. Note, that he © ſaw /be had brought forth a monſter, ſhe begged of ſupra, - ; 

2 Cicero, 0 Apollon. ibid. was then in proſperity : he enjoyed his kingdom (9), © Fupiter to change her into ſomething elſe; and ſo ſhe 3 ch 

1. IV. . 1237, his ſon, Jupiter, was {till at nurſe ; but ſome will have * was turned into a lime-tree. i | | = 


PHILISTUS, a Greek Hiſtorian, born at Syracuſa, had a great ſhare in the 

_ friendſhip of Dionyſius the tyrant, and did very much help him to eſtabliſh his 
power (a). He obtained of him the government of the citadel of Syracuſa. Nay, (9) Flut. in ; 
it is thought that he lay with the mother of that tyrant, with her ſon's knowledge. He loſt PRI 
his favour after he had married, without acquainting that prince with it, the daughter of () That is to 

 Leprines, his brother (5), and being baniſhed, he pitched upon the town of Adria for his , brother of 
retirement. He was recalled after the death of that tyrant: thoſe who perſuaded young 2 2 
Dionyſius to ſend for him, were contrary to Dion (c), and feared that Plato would (e) He was bre- 
change the mind of the tyrant, and thought that none could be fitter than Philiſtus to croſs nd i © 


cond wife o 
that Philoſopher. They were not miſtaken; for as ſoon as Philiſtus was reſtored, he Dipny five "0 
VOI. IV. 7 R made 
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618 PHIL ISTU S. 
2 Taken frm made it his buſineſs to oppoſe Plato, and induced the tyrant to expel Dion (d). The 
lutarch. ub | . 10 ©: 8 1 4 . : | 
fupra, pag. 962, latter found himſelf quickly in a capacity of making war againſt Dionyſius, he beſieged 
963. him in the fortreſs of Syr acuſe, and beat the fleet which Philiſtus brought to the aſſiſtance 
(6 1a. b. per. of the beſieged (e), the firſt year of the CVIIth Olympiad (f). Some ſay that Phili- 
970, 973. ſtus having loſt the battle, killed himſelf; others ſay, that he fell into the hands of his 
(% Diod. Sieul. enemies, who cauſed him to be cruelly put to death [A]. He was a man of merit, if 
dbl xvi, cap. We Conſider only his wit, his learning, and his writings, and even his bravery (g): but 
2855 his moral qualities are not to be praiſed, ſince he made uſe of his talents to hide 


(2) See the re- under fair pretences the injuſtice of tyranny (). There would be ſome generoſity 


and enjoying the noble employments he had obtained 
of him. If the good offices which princes receive 
from the pen of an Hiſtorian, to the prejudice of 
truth, were ſometimes to be commended, none could 
better deſerve it, than thoſe that are done by an Hiſto- 
rian to a prince who has baniſhed him. It is a fign 
of a great ſoul to preſerve more carefully the remem- 
brance of a fayour, than the remembrance of an in- 
jury; but becauſe Philiſtus flattered 109-6) far in hopes 


tai S - ,p y GG spe, iN 


Vr there are two) or both, I know not: I am beſt 


* pleaſed with that concerning Diony/ius ; for Dionyſius 
* was a cunning fox, and very familiar with Philiſtus.“ 


The opinion of Voſlius is. perhaps very reaſonable : 


but it may be alſo that Cicero placed, on the one 
hand, the two parts of the rune hiſtory of Sicily, 
and on the other, the particular hiſtory of the tyrant 
Dionyſus, mentioned by Suidas. Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus ſeems to be a little more favourable to thoſe, 


ever, Cicero was pleaſed with our Philiſtus, conſidered 


2 45 


of being recalled to Syracuſe, that per onal intereft, who ſhould ſay, that the hiftory of the tyrant does not (x5) See Dio. 
that mixture of ſelf-love, ſpoils his action, and we muſt differ from the ſecond part of the hiſtory of Sicily, enn. Eil. 
by no means excuſe him, as Pauſanius does. EI JS; than to thoſe who ſhould ſay the contrary (15). How- ad Pompeum, 


pag. n. 2b Is 


mark [4], to- in his conduct, if it had not been mixed with ſelf-love [B]. Of all the books he 6) ptr. wn; (16) Cie 
wards the end, . 4 * IHE s ut. ubi ſu- e Div 
| wrote [C], his Hiſtory of Sicily was moſt eſteemed [D]. He imitated the conciſe ſtyle 7 Pap. 974 Ap” 
| | | | of mark [3]. j 
[A] Some ſay that Philiflus killed himſelf ; others ſay viv I Svegtuoars nabodov dronpulas dar Toy 
that his enemies cauſed him cruelly to be put to death.) Atoluois T& avootwrTa]s, Nam fi Philiſtius venia dig- 
| The beſt thing I can do is to ſet down the account nus habetur, qui cum Syracuſas ſe reſtitutum iri ſperaret 
(i) Plutarch. in which Plutarch gives of it (1). Thofe who took Philiſtus multa Dionyhi flagitia diſſimulavit (8). - - - For if Phi- (8) Paufan 
Dion, pag. 973. priſoner, uſed him in a moſt cruel and barbarous manner. liſtus be thought to deſerve favour, becauſe he concealed j;;, NN 
Ephorus relates, that when he ſaw that his ſhip was taken, many crimes of Dionyſius, in hopes of being re-called to AMP (% den 
he flew himſelf. But Timonidts, ah from the beginning Syracuſe. | | | | 1 e Or 
of the war was with Dion in all the conſiderable actions, [C] Of all the Books he wrote. . . ] Suidas (9) aſcribes (0) Suidas, in fill 73, 4 
evriting to Speuſippus the Philoſopher, relates the ſtory, to him a treatiſe concerning Oratory ; Ægyptiaca in ${acoc. 
That Philiftus's galley running a. ground, he was taken twelve books; Res Siculæ in eleven books; ſome ora- 
prifoner alive, and firft diſarmed, then ſtripped, and ex- tions, and one amongſt others concerning the city of (13) Phil 
poſed ftark-naked, tho an old man, to all forts of ſcorn Naucratis ; the hiſtory of Dionyſius the tyrant ; three quoque m 
and contumely ; afterwards they cut off his head, and books about the Theology of the Egyptians ; a treatiſe qui turbz 
gave the rabble his body, who dragged it along the Acra- concerning Libya and Syria. He obſerves firſt of all, | ES 
dina, and then threw it into à common-ſhore. Timeus that Philiſtus was born at Naucratis, or at Syracuſe ; eee 
upbraiding him, adds further, that the boys tied him by which makes me ſuſpect that he makes but one author tor Thuc 
his lame leg, and fo drew him thro' the ſtreets of the city, of two. There are many works in his catalogue, which & ut mul 
while the Syracuſans inſulted over his carcaſe, to ſee him do not ſeem to have been written by our Philiſtus, and aun 
tied by the leg, who ſaid, it would not become Dionyſius I ſhould willingly aſcribe them to another Philiſtus Dura, | 
to be beholden to the fiftneſs of his horſe to fly from his born at Naucratis. The Jeſuit Raguſa (10), who quotes (10) Heron. cap, i, 5 
| throne (2), but rather to be dragged from thence by the Conſtantin Laſcaris, admits of two Philiſtus's, the one Ragvſa, in Elo- 46g. 
(9). 8 3 heels; tho Philiftus relates, that this was ſaid to Diony- of Syracuſe or Naucratis, and the other of Syracuſe. glis Siculorum, 
tion (31), of the Aus by another, and not by himſelf (3). Diodorus Siculus The firſt, ſays he, was related to Dionyſius the tyrant, Pag. 23a, 233. (19 7 
article P E- is one of thoſe who ſay, that Philiſtus killed himſelf and died in a war againſt the Carthaginians : He wrote | Fog. 0 
RIAN DER. for fear of falling into the hands of the enemies, and to ſeveral things concerning Sicily. Ihe ſecond was ba- & 262, 
___ _ayoid the torments and the ignominy they would have niſhed by old Dionyſius, and compoſed in his baniſh- al pag. 
(2) Diod, Sicul. expoſed him to (4). Note, That the fight was obſti- ment a good part of his hiſtory. Plura Geripſit de re- 
OY pag. — nate, and that Philiſtus had the advantage in the be- bus Agyptiacis, lib. 12. de Sicanicis lib. 11. item de 
ſuppoſes than ginning, by reaſon of his great bravery : but at laſt Baccho: de Theologia Agyptiorum lib. 6. de Syria & 
Philiſtus faid ſo. he was ſurrounded with many ſhips of the enemies, Libya. This author contounds the matter; for admit- + Netis 
- who uſed their utmoſt endeavours to take him (5). ting of two Philiſtus's, he divides what he ſhould have Ciceronis 
(4) Did. Sicul. The ſame Hiſtorian relates, that his dead body was left entire for the one or for the other of them, he 
Os 3h moſt ignominiouſly uſed, and left unburied (6). He ob- changes the circumſtances (11), and aſcribes to the Syracu- (11) Phillfos Lib. x 
7 48. 8. % ſerves, 1. That Philiſtus did very great ſervices to the ſan, what it had been better to aſcribe to him, whoſe ho died in the 
two Dionyſius's, and with a much greater fidelity native country is doubtful. | war, did not (20) Voß 
(5) Ibid. than all the reſt of their friends. 2. That the tyrant [DI. . His hiftory of Sicily vas moſt eſteemed.] It fight with the mY 5 
finding nobody that was worthy to fill up the place va- was divided into two parts: the firſt contained in ſeven Ns N. a 
(6) Ibid, cant by the death of Philiſtus, the moſt valiant of his books, the hiſtory of above 800 years, and ended with ana, N Dion of 
friends, began to deſpond, and offered firſt one kalf of the taking of Agrigentum, that is, in the third year Syracuſe, 
his kingdom, and then his whole crown to Dion. of the XCIIId Olympiad ; for that city was then ta- 4 | 
3. That Philiſtus ſhewed great courage in a land-expe- ken by the Carthaginians (12). The ſecond part, which (12) Diod. Sul. 
dition, and that young Diony ſius gave him the com- contained four books, began with the reign of old J. xiii, cap. 
mand of all his naval-forces, as ſoon as he heard that Dionyſus, that is, where the firſt ended; for that c, pag. n. 
| the Syracuſians had promoted Heraclides, a great friend Dionyſius made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe the year af- 55+ 
(7) Id. ib. pas, of Dion, to the ſame employment (7). ter the taking of Agrigentum (13). Theſe are the \ Ibid. 
747. II] There would be ſome generoſity in his conduct, if it eleven books Rerum Sicularum which Suidas aſcribes Le IS 
| had not been mixed with ſelf- love.] Dionyſius the tyrant to Philiſtus ; but beſides, he aſcribes to him the parti- 
loved, and beſtowed ſeveral benefits upon him, and cular hiſtory of the tyrant Dionyſius in fix books. Vol- 
afterwards baniſhed him. It is a common thing for ſius pretends, that Cicero in the paſſage which I am 
an Hiſtorian to follow the reſentment of a preſent in- going to quote, has regard only to the above- 
jury, rather than the remembrance of paſt favours ; I mentioned diviſion, viz. That of the hiſtory of Sicily 
mean, that if he writes his Hiſtory during the ba- into two parts; one whereof contained ſeven books, 
niſhiaent which his patron and benefactor condemned and the other four: Siculus ille (Philiſtus) capitalis, 
him to, he ſpeaks more ill of him than good. Phili- © creber, acutus, brevis, pene puſillus Thucydides : ſed (21) Fra 
ſtus did quite otherwiſe ; he wrote a Hiſtory during * utros ejus habueris libros (duo enim ſunt corpora) — d 
his diſgrace, and ſaid nothing in it whereby it e an as or neſcio. Me magis de Dionyſio dele- 1 
that his reſpe& was changed towards Dionyſius; on ctat: ipſe eſt enim vetefator magnus & perfamiliaris Fins 
the contrary, he had a great regard for him, and ex- Philiſto Dionyſius (14). - - - The Sicilian Philiſtus is (14) Cicer. ad 
cuſed, and praiſed him. One would have thought * compendious, chſe, acute, conciſe, and almoſt a little Quint. Frat. Ef. 
that he wrote in Syracuſe, under that prince's favour, * Thucydides; but which of his books you would have Xl lib. tt 


80 2 HILIST US. 
of Thucydides, and avoided digreſſions to an exceſs EI. The Hiſtorian Tim#us uſed 
| | . | SER i 9 | him 


as an Hiſtorian, and conſequently they who deſpiſed 
him may be looked upon as men who had a depraved 
_ taſte, or were too nice. Dionyſii mater ejus qui Sy- 
racuſanorum tyrannus fuit ut ſcriptum apud Philiſtum 
« eſt, & doctum hominem & diligentem & æqualem 
* temporum illorum, quam prægnans hunc ipſum 
* Dionyſium alvo contineret, ſomniavit ſe peperiſſe Sa- 


can be made of the knowledge of the craft of that ty- 
tant. Non animum Philifti Iaudavit Tullius, fed utilita- 
tatem libri prædicavit: atque id imprimis quidem propter 
prudentiam quam ex vafri adeo tyranni vita capere ef- 
ſet: ſed & propter dictionem quam Thucydide æmulani 


Fuiſſe etiam ex ſecundo de oratore cagnoſcimus, ac propterca 


idem in Bruto, &c. (22). Theſe laſt words are altoge- (42) Voſſius; 
6) Cicero, lib, * tyriſcam (16). - - - The mother of Di y/aus, tyrant of ther needleſs, not to ſay worſe ; for the queſtion was ubi ſupra, Pag. | 
i ſys ( de Divin. « Syracuſe, as we find it in Philiftus, a learned, careful, not to excuſe Cicero, becauſe he took pleaſure in the 27. | 
745 | cad. xx. * and contemporary author, being with child of him, reading of Philiſtus ; but becauſe he was better pleaſed 
Nag * dreamed that ſhe brought forth a hairy monſter.” Thoſe with the hiſtory of the tyrant Dionyſus. It is nothing i 
who will weigh the praiſes which Cicero beſtowed to the purpoſe to ſay, that Philiſtus wrote well. We 
upon Thucydides, will lay great ſtreſs upon his do not know whether that talent was more conſpicuous 
declaring immediately after, that Philiſtus has very in his hiſtory of Dionyſius, than in the other. We may 
well imitated 'Thucydides : | © Hunc conſecutus eſt therefore ſay, that Voſſius had rather make way for a 
« Syracuſius Philiſtus, qui quum Dionyſii tyranni fa- tranſition, than argue as he ſhould have done. Thoſe 
as, « miliariflimus eſſet ocium ſuum conſumpſit in hiſtoria who know how difficult it is to write in a coherent 
15 TP 7 * ſeribenda, Ax IME QU E Thucydidem eſt, ſicut manner, I mean fo as to manage tranſitions well, and 
(17) 3 mihi videtur, 1MITATVUs (17). - - - Philiflus of yet to obſerve very exactly the diſtinctions of Logic, 
1 ot Di. Syracuſe followed him, who, being very intimate with will leſs wonder, that faults, like that of Voſſius, ſhould 
in 5 * Dionyfius the tyrant, ſpent his leiſure time in writing Biſto- be ſo frequent in authors. 1 53G 
* ry, and in my opinion, VERY MUCH IMITATED For the reſt, Voſſius's apology for Cicero is very 
ppilitus © Thucydides.” Quintihan ſays, that Philiſtus is clearer ſolid. Any curious man, eſpecially if he meddles with 
1 meretur than Thucydides (18); which is a fine encomium; for the affairs of the common-wealth, will be of that illu- 
ca tur quam: obſcurity is a great fault, and it may very well balance ſtrious Roman's mind, without acting againſt probity. 
vis bonoru felt the advantage which ſome think Thucydides has over He will rather chuſe to read the particular hiſtory of 
bo author.  Philiſtus. Perhaps, if we could compare their writings a cunning Politician, who is a very wicked man, and | 
einen edis, together, we ſhould find that Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus a bold and crafty uſurper, than general hiſtories, eſpe- | 
tor Thucydidis, 4 ; 5 xe , b "Bi 1 5 | 
& ut multo in- placed Thucydides a little too much above Philiſtus (19). cially when the writers of it were familiarly acquainted {8 
firmior ita ali» However, this may be faid for the honour of Phi- with the tyrant. If it be {aid that they will miſrepreſent i 
e * liſtus, that he was called /e little Thucydides by Cicero. things, and give a good turn to the crimes of their 1 
5 aw = Thoſe who ſtiled a comedian of Paris, the little Mo- hero, as Philiſtus did: J anſwer, that a judicious rea- bi 
1 25 5 liere, deſigned to beſtow no ſmall encomium upon him. der will diſcover thoſe artifices, and make a good uſe i 
5 5 I ſhall obſerve two faults, which have been com- of them. I do not queſtion but ſeveral perſons would ""mſ 
23% (% Dionyſ. mitted upon the pene puſillus Thucydides, of Cicero. part with four or five ancient authors that are extant, 1 
Halic Fp. 0% One of them was criticized by Voſſius, and the in order to recover that ſingle book of Philiſtus. We N 
* * other by a Jeſuit. A learned commentator was ſhould find a great many things in it, tlat are un- ; il 
ol pag. 190. of opinion, that Philiſtus was ſo called by Cicero, known to us. We know very little of Dionyſus the 1 
becauſe he wrote but little in compariſon of Thucy- tyrant, beſides his cruel actions, and his diffidence; 1 
dides. It is a miſtake. Id referri eo minime debet which is but a very ſmall part of his character. A 1 
* quod pra: Thucydide pauca admodum ſcripſerit, que man who makes himſelf maſter of a potent republic, "ll 
+ Nit ad „n © | Pauli Manutii ſententia eſt, (nam longe aliud appa- and maintains himſelf many years in bis uſurpation, Hg 
Cireronis lum. ret ex lis quæ ex Suida & Diodoro adduximus) fed notwithſtanding a thouſand obſtacles, is commonly a man 45 
* quia non paullo quidem infirmior fit Thucydide, ut that has many good natural qualities. 'We are ignorant Ef 
I , cad Fabius + quoque cenſet, attamen imitetur eum non in- of that mixture with reſpect to this Dionyſius, we have = 
ſtos 7 © feliciter (20). - - - The reaſon is not becauſe he wrote no particular account of his conduct, and of ſeveral _ 1 
Oy (20) Voſſivs, de © Very little in compariſon of Thucydides, as Paulus Ma- defects of the Syracuſans. It would be an uſeful thing hy 
. | Hiſt, Grecis, © mutius thinks, (for it appears quite otherwiſe from what to ſee how. Philiſtus deſcribed all thoſe things: the "RY 
ans, ib, 7, cap. vi, „ ha alledged out of Suidas and Diodorus) but becauſe maxim, Intereſt reipublicæ cognoſci males, - - It is for | 7 
the n he was, indeed weaker than Thucydides, as Fabius the good of the ſtate that wicked men be &nowwn, | ought to 15 
Yen of * alſo imagines, but yet a ſucceſsful imitator of him.” An reach as far as that. Who hears but one party, knows 65 
author, who made a collection of the miſtakes of great nothing, or cannot judge right; and if he ſhould judge 7 
3 men, fancied that Cicero ſpoke of Thucydides with right, it would be only by chance. N WY 
W great contempt, and called him little Thucydides. Here [E] He avoided digreſſions to an exceſs. ] It is a fault 1 
1 is the refutation of that over-ſight. Iſto fere pacto to delight in rambling from one's ſubject ; the hiſto- 3 1 
* hullucinatum fuiſſe virum doctum, qui de erroribus rian Theopompus was juſtly blamed for it (23), but it (23) oy | ts ats 1 
C magnorum virorum {cripſit; illico ſenſi, ut hic iſtius does not follow that it is a virtue never to leave the — SB re | 1 
* liber in manus meas incidit. Is pagina nonageſima main ſubject; on the contrary it is to over-do a good the remake, > 
* extrema ait, 'Thucydidem hiſtoricum videri ne enar- thing, and to ſpoil it. | LE] and [F. Y 
* ritorem quidem interdum, ideoque pane puſillum Ci- 3 | 2 | | 
© ceroni diftum. Non animadvertit ſcriptor, tum pro- Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus iniqui, | | 
fecto aliud agens, neque quemquam ab ullo vocari Ultra quam fatis eſt virtutem ſi petat ipſam (24). (24) Horat. E- 
* ſolere pæne parvum, aut pæne magnum, ſed omnins It 6 6 80 5 Bos vi * 
parvum, aut magnum; neque ibi apud Tullium, ubi The juſt avill be unjuſt, th awviſe void of doit, 1 
pæne puſillus Thucydides dicitur, uſurpari hoc de That ſeek &en virtue more than what is fit. 
(21) ene va. * 'Thucydide (21). - - And thereby J perceived im me- — 75 e — 
raſſor, de ludicra diately that the learned author, who wrote of the mi- There is a i medium between thoſe two extremes, 
iftione, pag, © flakes of great men, was deceived, as ſoon as his book as Theon : judiciouſſy obſerves. Ov Yap dmaws ll 
166, 167. * fell into my hands. In page 90, towards the end, he 11 (api KELL wp, ht, * e- 0 
3 * ſays the Hiſtorian Thucydides ſometimes deſerves not the rep, 5 DIAS, dveravs Yep Thy Sierorety 
3 Ep» name even of” a relator, and therefore 18 called by Ci- 2 bKkpotTuy ; bAAGC 7 THAIKAUTHY To H 
the | © cero, pene puſillus. He did not obſerve, his mind be- jus d&marac]pioi rh dievoiay TwV axpropilets 


ing employed upon ſomething elſe, that one is not called 


dss dete ada UTrournaotws TwV megepnine- 
Cc 


pene parvus, or pene magnus, but abſolutely parvus or 
* magnus ; and that in Tully, the expreſſion pene puſillus 
* Thucydides, 7s not meant of Thucydides.” Father Vavaſ- 
ſeur ſhews afterwards that Cicero means our Philiſtus. 
I muſt make another obſervation. Cicero ſays, that 
he was better pleaſed with the hiſtory of Dionyſius, than 
with the other work of Philiſtus, becauſe Diony fius was 
a very crafty man, and lived familiarly with that Hi- 
ſtorian. Voſſius being afraid that it would give occa- 
ſon to ſpeak ill of Cicero, takes care to clear the mat- 
ter, Cicero, ſays he, does not praiſe Philiſtus's diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, he only regards in that hiſtory the uſe that 


Vol, ws OterounrE®> WV Tals SNN. Ne- 
que enim oportet fimpliciter fugere digreſſiones, 
quod Philiſtus fecit: quia in hac animus audien- 
tium acquieſcit. Verùm illas, quæ adeo ſunt prolixæ, 
ut abducant auditorum animos, ut neceſſe fit ea, quæ 
ante dicta ſunt, in memoriam revocari : cujuſmodi di 

reſſionibus utitur Theopompus in Philippicis (25). - - - 
Io ought not abſolutely to avoid digreſſions, as Philiftus 
did: Feaif the mind might may be thereby relieved. But 


and make it neceſſary to repeat what has been ſaid before : 
Such digreſſions Theopompus uſes in his Philippics. 7 * 


(25) Theon in 

Progy mnaſm. 
J cap. iv, pag. . 
only ſuch as are too long, to beawilder the minds of hearers, 44- 


q * 
* 
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him very ill. Plutarch cenſures him for it, though on the other hand he blames Ephorus 


for having beſtowed ſome praiſes upon Philiſtus FJ. c 


ſee that he blames Philiſtus for making no digreſſions, 
and fays that they are ſometimes neceiſary, and ſerve 
as ſo many reſting-places. He is in the right, a little 
variety is neceſiary in all ingenious works, and it is 
obſerved, that the moſt regular writers are not read 
with the greateſt pleaſure. I could mention ſome hi- 


them. It is a compilation, it is what we call miſcel- 
lanies. Variety is effential to that ſort of compoſitions, 
and it ought chiefly to be allowed to thoſe who can- 
not hope to prevent any other way the wearineſs of 
the reader (28). Note, that a digreſſion cannot be faid 
to be too long, only becauſe it fills up ſeveral pages, 


( g) Plat 


p) 14. it 
* Go 
(3) See t 
cle LAV 


(Courte⸗ 
mark [ 


(i) Plut. 


ſtories, which make the reader gape, and even but when every part of it takes up too much room; rius & metris; 
Neep, tho' they are written with an exact obſervation for though you be never ſo ſhort upon every one of ita ſolemus qui 
of all the rules of art; a grave ſtyle, conciſe, correct, them, the conjunction of many will make you prolix. 7529 parum ß. 
and ſententious; a narrative free from incidents and Solet enim effe quedam partium brevitas que longam 3 
trifling niceties; no particulars, no excurſions; and al- tamen efficit ſummam (29). I make uſe of that thought Plin, Ep, Yr 
(26) A puncto Ways upon the ſtrait line, becauſe it is the ſhorteſt (26). of Quintilian in another ſenſe than he. lib, viii. : 
ad punctum linea Other writers, who ſometimes lay aſide their gravity, [F] Plutarch cenſures Timeaus, though on the other 
recta = omnium either with reſpe& to the language, or to the ſubject, hand he blames Ephorus, for having beſtowed praiſes (29) Quint. ks, 
arm and make no ſcruple to go out of the way to take «pon Philiſtus.] * But Timæus takes this occaſion, „ ß P 

in an epiſode, write a hiſtory that continually ' « and truly a juſt one, of his zealous and conſtant ad. 

diraws the attention of the reader. He goes thro' it * herence to the tyranny, to vent his own ſpleen and 
before he is weary of it. I ſhall not examine whether * malice againſt him. Thoſe indeed who were injured 
it be a proof of the one of theſe things, rather than * by him are the more excufable, if they expreſſed their 
of the other, either that the rules, or the judgment of * reſentment to his dead body; but thoſe who write 

the reader, are falſe. I inſiſt upon the fact, and refer his hiſtory after his death, and were no way wronged 
myſelf to the obſervation of a man of a very good by him in his life-time, but have had the advantage 
talte. What a prodigious diſtance, lays he (27), there is * of his learned writings, in honour ought not, with 
opprobrious and ſcurrilous language, upbraid him for 
thoſe misfortunes, which many times by unhappy 
accidents have befallen even the beſt of men. On 


911. 


(3) Id. i 
; $94, 89 


4%) La Bruyere, 
The Characters between a fine work, and a perfect or regular work! 7 


of this Age, in do not know whether there has been any yet of the latter 
the chapter con- (gp, It is, perhaps, leſs difficult for @ rare genius to 


cerning ingenious 
works, pag. Ms 


ner of faults. The Cid had but one voice at its birth, 
viz. that of admiration ; it prevailed over authority and 
policy, which endeavoured in vain to deſtroy it; it re- 
united in its favour thoſe that are always divided in their 
opinions and ſentiments, great men, and the common peo- 


ple; they all agree in learning it by heart, and in pre- 


in the laviſh encomiums he beſtows on Philiſtus ; 
for tho' he is very good at diſguiſing baſe and un- 
worthy actions, with fair and colourable pretences, 
and in his expreſſions is very florid and rhetorical, 
yet when he has done his beſt, he can never acquit 
him of the imputation he lies under, of being of all 
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attain to greatneſs and ſublimity, than to avoid all man- * the other fide, Ephorus is as much out of the way 
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venting the actors upon the flage when they recite it. In 
ſhort, the Cid is one of the fineſſ poems that can be made ; 
and one of the fineſt criticiſms that ever was made of any 
ſubject, is that of the Cid This is the fineſt example 
that can be alledged of the inſufficiency of the rules. 
The author of the Cid obſerved almoſt none of them. 
The French academy declared him an infringer of 
them; yet he charmed, and ſtill charms the public. 
He loſt his cauſe before the maſters, but he carried it 
every where elſe: he appealed to the people, as that 


Horatius who killed his fiſter, and cauſed the ſentence 


of the judges to be revoked by that tribunal. Mon- 
tagne's eſſays are another example of a happy irregu- 
larity. Whoever ſhould undertake to make that book 
very methodical, would deprive it of its chief beau- 
ries. 

For the reſt, I am not ſo much concerned in vin- 
dicating digreſſions, as one might think; for the hi- 


mankind the moſt zealous aſſertor of arbitrary go- 

vernment, and that no man ever more induſtriouſſy 
* promoted, or fondly admired the luxury, power, 
* riches, and alliances of tyrants. But between both 
* theſe extreams, he that neither praiſes Philiſtus for 
© his faults, nor inſults over his misfortunes, ſeems to 
me beſt to conſult his own credit, and perform the 


part of an Hiſtorian (30).” What Plutarch ſays of 
thoſe alliances of tyrants may be confirmed by theſe Dione, p. 974. 


words of Cornelius Nepos: * Philiſtum H iſtoricum 
* Syracuſas reduxit hominem amicum non magis ty- 
* ranno quam tyrannidi (31). - - - He recalled the 
* Hiftorian Philiſtus to Syracuſe, who was as great a 


friend to tyranny as to the tyrant, and by theſe words cap, iii. 


of Dyoniſius Halicarnaſſeus : * Philiſtus Thucydidem 
ſequitur moribus exceptis : hic enim liber eſt & animi 
* magnitudinis ac gravitatis plenius : 1lle.tyrannorum 


* & aliorum cupiditati plus nimio ſubſervit (32). - - - 


(31) Corn. Nep. 


ſtorical part of this work is a thouſand times more * Philiſtus imitated Thucydides, except in his morals : for (32) Pionyſ. He 
agreeable to the manner of Philiſtus than to that of zhe latter was a man of great gravity, and of a noble 5 ow * 
Theopompus; and as for my commentary, I need not * ſoul: but the former was too obſequicus to tyrants and **' 
make an apology if it contains ſeveral digreſſions. It others. | | ON 

is a ſort of work which requires or naturally bears 


_ PHILLA, one of the moſt illuſtrious ladies of antiquity, was daughter of Anti- 2 
pater, governor of Macedon, during the abſence of Alexander. She was a very witty | . 
(a) Diod. Sicul. Woman, and very fit to manage great affairs (a). She did ſo dexterouſly behave herſelf, 9 
33 according to the ſeveral humours of thoſe whom ſhe was to bring or keep to their duty, 1 * 
1013. that ſhe hindered an army full of factious and turbulent ſpirits from making an inſur- 
rection: ſhe married poor maids at her own charges, and oppoſed the oppreſſors of in- 
nocency with ſo much vigour, that ſhe ſecured many perſons who were upon the point 
(c) See Diod. Sic, Of being overwhelmed by their calumniators. Her capacity was not the fruit of ex- 
ibid, perience; for being but a young woman, ſhe was conſulted about affairs of the greateſt 
(4) Ib. p. 2013. moment by her father Antipater, one of the wiſeſt Politicians of that time (6). We 
: might know the particulars of this princeſs's capacity (c), if we had all the books of 
6 Diodorus Siculus; but we have loſt that part of his Hiſtory which contained them. 
895, A. Philla married firſt (d) Craterus (e), who of all the captains of Alexander was moſt be- 00 Then 
(0 Diol. Sic loved by the Macedonians. After the death of Craterus ſhe married Demetrius (J), and bans 
& Plut. bia. was the Chief of her ſecond huſband's wives [A], but ſhe had no great ſhare in his th 
| | e 


(6) Ib. P. 1014. 


[4] She was the chief of Demetrius's avives.) He fays ſo, had imputed that preference to the great me- 
(1) Plut. in De- had ſeveral at the ſame time: our Phylla: Eurydice rit of this lady; but he aſcribes it only to the glory | 
g bag. iſſued from Miltiades, and widow of Opheltes king of of Antipater, and to that of Craterus. IToaaais 2 | * "the 
. Cyrene (1). Deidamia, daughter of acides king of guviv yuraitlr or dfiona piyire Ne T ing th 
(2) 18. ib. pag, Epirus, and ſiſter of Pyrrhus (2). Phylla was moſt AAA, i Air 7% meripa, xat is ³ the ſtate is 
goo, B, * Elteemed, and moſt in credit, I wiſh the author who 74 @pogurpxnxivy Kparigs, Multas uno 2 fenced to re 
| * comuges | 
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(þ) 14. ib. Pag. 
90² 5 C * 


Gee the arti- 


(1 LAMIA, 
(Courtezan) __ 
mark [C · 


(i) Plut. ib. Pag. 
911. 
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he was 4 voluptuous prince (g), who kept ſeveral miſtreſſes at the fame time, ſome of 


whom had been common whores, He grew weary of Philla under pretence that he was () 1. 
younger than ſhe (5); yet he was extremely fond of the courtezan Lamia, though ſhe 


was upon the decline (i). Philla died after a tragical manner; for when ſhe heard that 


leſs conftant in her favours to him, than in her ill uſage (). She had by him a ſon (n) 
and the famous Stratonice (a), who was Seleucus's wife, and whom Seleucus yielded to 
his fon Antiochus (o). A niece of the deceaſed quickly ſupplied her place [B]. 


(!) Mioyonea Thv ./ kvT? Befiaioripay iv Torg u goav 11 rote dya hre, r Ou peõνẽỹẽ re- Fortunam 
ejus execrata quæ in adverſitatibus eſſet quam ſecundis rebus ſtabilior, atque hauſto veneno extincta eſt, Plut. Ibid. 


conjuges habebat (Demetrius) guarum erat maxima in dig- 


(3) 18. ib. Pag. 
$94, 895. 


natione & honore Philla, tum propter patrem Antipatrum, 
tum quod etiam matrimonio juncta fuiſſet Cratero (3). 
J believe that Antigonus pitched upon her to be his 
daughter-in-law, conſidering that ſhe was a good match 
for thoſe two reaſons. Demetrius was very much diſ- 
pleaſed with it, by reaſon of the diſproportion of their 
age; but his father whiſpered to him in the ear a paſ- 
ſage of Euripides, wherein he made ſome alteration. 
The 3 of it was, that a man ought to marry a 
woman in ſpite of nature, when ſhe brings a good 

rtion. *AmpoJupos d' tyov]i, aiye]ai mpos T6 
25 EverTidetov einelv, O 78 , maps quoiv 


Yy4//1T%0* opotonr]oTor T1 T6 JeaeuTeor evfuppy- 


povions. Abhorrenti vero dicitur in aurem hoc Euri- 


in this undertaking, but that he would ſecretly furniſh him with men and money. 


pideum inſuſurraſſe. 


U bi lucrum ſuadet, reluctetur licet 
Natura, ducas conjugem. 
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PHILLA PHILON 


621 


ib. pag. 


906, E. His 
name was Anti- 
gonus. 


Demetrius had loſt his dominions, ſhe had not the courage to ſee him as a miſerable P. 915. 
fugitive, but ſhe poiſoned herſelf, curſing the fortune of her huſband (k), who had bee 


Id. ib. 


n (/) 18. ib. pag. 
„903, D. 


(o) Id. ib. pag. 
97. 


Ubi Ducas conjugem, pro Servias, ſcite ſubjecit (4). It (4) 14. ib. Pag. 
is likely that Demetrius eſteemed Philla, and took. 895. 


care to give her ſome outward marks of his regard, 
but that he kept her not for his pleaſure. Note, that 


he deputed her to Caſſander to juſtify his conduct to- 


wards Pliſtarchus, who complained very much of (5) 14. iv. par. 
him (5). It is a fign that he thought his wife was 904, A. 


fit for a negociation. Note alſo, that he highly re- ks 
hodians giving the king of Egypt a ſhip has 8 Page 
Dod Sicul. 76. 


ſented the 
which they had taken, wherein was the letter which 


Philla writ to him, and the fine goods ſhe {ſent , cap. www, 


him (6). 


[LB] A miece of the deceaſed quickly ſupplied her place.] (+) I. ib. pag. 
She was daughter of Ptolemy and Eurydice, ſiſter of 917, F. 


Philla, and her name was Ptolemais (7). She had been 
betrothed to Demetrius during the life of Philla (8). He 
had a ſon by her called Demetrius, who was afterwards 
king of Cyrene (9). It is without doubt the ſame whom 
I have mentioned in the article of ARSINOE. 


PHILOMELUS, general of the Phoceans, in the beginning of the war that 
was called Sacred, found no better expedient to reſiſt the enernies of his country [A], 
than to ſeize upon the temple of Delphos. He took a journey to Lacedemon to impart | 
his deſign to Archidamus (a), who anſwered him, that he could not openly aſſiſt him 


With 


ſuch a ſuccour, Philomelus made himſelf maſter of the temple, and put to the ſword 
_ thoſe who oppoſed him. He was attacked ſoon after by the Locrians, and he beat them. 
He was ſo fluſhed with that victory, that he took the decrees of the Amphictyones our 

of the temple of Delphos, and forced the prieſteſs to give him an Oracle. The anſwer 
he received could. not but be acceptable to him, for the tenor of it was, that it was 


lawful for him to do any thing he had a mind to. 


of that revelation, and cauſed it to be read publickly, that every body might know he 
ſhould act for the time to come under the authority, and with the approbation of the 


god, whatever he ſhould undertake. 


He ſent ambaſſadors to all the nations of Greece. 


He procured an anthentic inſtrument 


(8) Id. ib. Pag. 


9 4. 


(o) Id. ib. Pag. 
915. 


(a) He was king 
of Lacedæmon. 


The Athenians and Lacedemonians made an alliance with him [B]; but the Thebans 


[4] The enemies of bis country.] Viz. the Thebans: 


for they cauſed the ſenate of the Amphictyones to lay 


an exorbitant fine upon the Phoceans, and they were 


upon the point of ordering, that if it were not paid, 


(1) Diod. Sicul. 


K* 


(2) In the text 
of this article. 


Ax example 


wing that th 
temporal good of 


Te ſtate is pre- 


the lands of the Phoceans ſhould be forfeited to the 


benefit of Apollo (1). 
[B] The Athenians and Lacedemonians made an al- 


lance with him.) We learn from this Hiſtory one of 


the political cuſtoms of fates. We have already ſeen 
(2) that the king of Lacedemon, inſtead of difluading 


Philomelus from invading the temple of Delphos, en- 


couraged him to it, and furniſhed him with the means 
of doing it. Only he ſo managed the buſineſs, that it 
could not be proved that he had openly eſpouſed the 
party of Philomelus. He took care that the public 
authority ſhould not appear in the ſuccours of men 
and money wherewith he ſupplied the Phocean general. 
The ſucceſs of that enterprize being doubtful, it was 
certainly a piece of prudence not to expoſe the glory 
of Lacedemon by ſome public ſteps againſt the inte- 
reſt of religion : but becauſe the invaſion of that tem- 
ple was like to prejudice a nation (3), which was then 
the moſt banked by all it's neighbours, it was political 
to favour the impious defign of thoſe who had a mind 
to ſubdue the Oracle of Delphos. Such was the 
cauſe of the conduct of the king of Lacedemon. When 
that deſign was executed, he pulled off the maſk, and 
joined openly in a league with Philomelus, tho” he was 
to have for his enemies, thoſe who declared that they 
took up arms to ſet the Oracle of Delphos at liberty, 
and to puniſh the impiety and ſacrilege of the Pho- 
ceans. 'The Athenians and Lacedemonians ſhewed 
themſelves the moſt ready and zealous to maintain the 
VOL. IV. 


s 


troops (4). 


and 


uſurpers of the temple, either during the life of Phi- 
lomelus, who began to plunder it, or during the ad- 
miniſtration of his ſucceſſors, who profaned all it's 
treaſures, thoſe ancient and rich monuments of the 
piety of ſo many nations and princes. Nevertheleſs, 


the cities of Athens and Lacedemon pretended to be 
Feaſts, vows, and facrifices, were great 
things amongſt them. Wo to any one that ſhould 


very religious. 


have had the boldneſs to ſay any thing againſt the 


worſhip of the gods: the greateſt Philoſopher in the 
world would have run the hazard of his life, if he had 


been ſo bold. How comes it therefore to paſs, that 


thoſe two cities ſupported and made a league with the 
Phoceans, who were guilty of an impious action, 
and had prophaned and deſtroyed the greateſt object 
of the devotion of all Greece, and even of the Barba- 
rians ? The reaſon of it is this: the Phoceans could 


not have been puniſhed for their impiety, without 
letting the glory and power of the Thebans grow 


more formidable than before. But the political inte- 
reſt of the Athenians and Lacedemonians required that 


the Thebans ſhould be weakened : therefore, tho' the 


intereſt of religion required that the Phoceans ſhould 
be puniſhed, it- was thought more expedient to ſup- 
port and enter into a confederacy with them againſt 
the Thebans, who were the heads of a kind of Cru- 
ſade for the liberty of Apollo. 'The temporal good 
of the ſtate has been in all times preferred to reli- 
ion. 
£ Diodorus Siculus obſerves, that the Phoceans fur- 
niſhed the Athenians and Lacedemonians with more 
ſubſidies than was neceſſary for the payment of the 
It was not therefore a chargeable alliance 


78 but 


(4) Diod. Sicul, | 


lib. xwvi, cap. 


622 


(5) Taken from 
Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. xvi, cap. 
æxiii, & ſeq, ad 
Olympiadem 
CVI. 


theſe ſacrileges [E]. 
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P ͤghilomelus left, the treaſures of the temple untouched 3 he was contented to lay great 
taxes upon the inhabitants of Delphos, who were grown rich with the ſpoils of the 
devotion of other nations. He took the field with a great army, and beat the Locri- 
ans. That victory ſwelled his courage, and abated that of the vanquiſhed, but it in- 
creaſed the number of his enemies. Therefore finding himſelt obliged to: oppoſe greater 
forces to them, he laid aſide the . of reſpecting the temple [C], and took great 


treaſures from it. Having promiſe 


great pay to all ſtrangers that ſhould liſt them- 


ſelves under him, he eaſily raiſed many troops, though conſcientious men refuſed to ſerve 
under him [DJ. He entred into the country of the enemies, and had the advantage 
in the firſt rencounters: but ſoon after there happened an occaſion which forced him 
to maintain a running fight thro? very bad ways: ſo that being unwilling to be taken, 
and ſeeing no way to avoid it, but by killing himſelf, he threw himſelt headlong from 


a rock. Onomarchus, his brother, ſucceeded him. 
The latter compleated the plundering of the treaſures of the 
They uſed ſome caution at firſt ; bur at laſt they totally plundered it, and yer 


ceeded Onomarchus. 
temple. 


His other brother, Phayllus, ſuc- 


the Athenians and Lacedemonians departed not from their alliance (b), Theſe things 


happened in the time of Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, 


The 


Hiſtorian who relates them, does not forget the tragical end of thoſe who committed 


but it was a very odious one; for every body Inew 


that the Athenians and Lacedemonians had a ſhare in 
the profit of the ſacrilege. They furniſhed the Pho- 
ceans with troops, and received from them a ſubſidy 
more than ſufficient for the pay of thoſe troops. 
There happened another thing which gave occaſion 
to talk againſt the Athenians. Dionyſus, tyrant of 
Sicily, was ſending into Greece ſome gold and ivory 
ſtatues, which he deſigned to conſecrate in the temples 
of Delphos and Jupiter Olympian. Iphicrates com- 
manded then an Athenian fleet near Corcyra. He 
took among other ſhips thoſe which carried the ſtatues, 


and aſked his maſters what he ſhould do with them. 


(5) 1d. ib. pag. 
453- The 
Latin tranſlation 
of thoſe words in 
the edition in 
8vo, is in the 
78 1ſt page. 


(6) See in Diodo- 
rus Siculus, ibid. 
the letter which 
Diony ſius the 

ty rant writ to 
them. 


5 Ibid, 


(8) Diod. Sicul. 

lib. xvi, page 
430, 431, Edit. 
Hanov, 1604, 


The people: being aſſembled about it, made a decree 


whereby Iphicrates was ordered not to examine ſo nar- 


rowly what concerns the gods, but to take a ſpecial 
care of the ſubſiſtence of the troops. Izeirvy ov 
Tels nopiCioalrs avr4 vauciv 0 lomeptThs Kel Keg- 
rij a f, Sieme 4270 T pos Tov nor, e- 
5 arg d be. o o\ Ad male. goo bra 
av aUTY wh T4 Twl VewV Sr, GAAGR o- 
rely imas gegrid rs diate (5). Iphicrates in 


naves, que dona votiua portabant, forte fortuna inci- 


dens, ia poteſtatem redactas Athenas mitteret, cum hac 
ſeiſcitatione, quid facto nunc opus efſet ? populuſgue con- 
tra, non ſerupulose Deorum res examinare, ſed quomodo 
militem alat, providere, ipſum juberet. He underſtood 
ſo well the meaning of that decree, that he cauſed all 
the ſtatues to be ſold, as well as the other goods taken 
by his privateers. The Athenians were 2" up- 
braided with it (6), and Diodorus obſerves, that they 
plundered Apollo by ſea and land, tho' they acknow- 
ledged him to be their founder. He obſerves likewiſe 
the fantaſtical humour of the Lacedemonians, who 
pretended to be beholden to the Oracles of Apollo for 
their glory and proſperity, and yet joined in a confe- 
deracy with thoſe impious men who plundered the 
temple of Delphos. S0 the world goes, and fo it will 
go. Aue He U mf 79 , TUIT & t Feg 
Sey, Kal TaUT 5,0/5)101 TW ATIANOVE TET pov 
a4UT@V , ua1 mpoyorev. Aattd\armovin' d To 
FEps AEAGSS WAITE YQNTAMENOL, had THY = ανs- 
gol aps Tas! TYAITEL4Y 16. TeTs ing 
vos, Kal eps TOY EY ISOV T4 Kai VUV Toy Hess 
£TECWTWVTES, ETvALNTAY Tols To tipo! TUANTAO! 
KotVernoat Tis Tecolouins. Hec tum Athepienſes 
in Numen committere non verebantur, qui tamen Apolli- 
nem Deum patrium & progenitorem ſuum efe gloriari 
folebant. Lacedæmonii etiam, quamwvis Rempublicam 
ſuam cunctis gentibus admirabilem Delphici oraculi con- 


filio inſtituiſſent, degus rebus maximis (ut ad hanc uſque 


tempeſtatem fatitant Dei wvoluntatem exquirerent, cum 
profligatiſſimis tamen fani expilatoribus ſacrileg@ impie- 
tatis ſocictatem in re non dubitant (7). | 

[C] He laid aſide the thoughts reſpecting the temple.) 
I ſhall quote Diodorus Siculus. 'O $1A6puna@s Eres 
PALL d $691 ev /, , ,jPlͤ . 1% 
T9) Ms NPNLATOV ,-, ve] are Tols is- 
evis d, ν,i-;- i imiConreiv ͤ , yElgas Kal qονννν 
70 wevTsiov (8). Philomelus majore conductitii mi- 
litis robore ſe confirmare ſtatuit. At quia majores bel- 


lum ſumptus flagitabat, donariis ſacris manus injicere 


Nay, 


coactus, templum deprædatur (9). - - - Philomelus re- (g) They who 
ſolved to ftrengthen himſelf with a greater number of have no other 
mercenary troops. But as he wanted more money to carry ed tion but the 
on the war, he plundered the temple, and ſeized on its Latin one in de, 
gifts and treaſures. It does plainly appear from theſe NFL, will fad 


. this in the 2 
words, that Philomelus ſpared not the treaſures, or e 75 


the ex wotos and other gifts of the temple of Del phos. 16th book, par, 


Nevertheleſs, Diodorus Siculus affirms the contrary 759. 
in the ſame book. I do not know whether this con- 


tradition was ever taken notice of. Toy 3 meys- 


Yuval SELTHYE! 6 EV @faTO. drfas - 
» , — % 1 c \ 

und ed $470 TeV aralnpdTor, 6 Is Sevrep- 

T7904 opeuanter@» per 'Oviuagy @& ddzages of oy 


 O1Nopiihs ALISA TOV Ts Je Yenudror raid a- 


TaY19%, TeT®- Ss $avar®» d adergs Ovopdeys 
gerung EX ONLY A Tw? dVaSnpaTwl fin fo 

£15 T T@V CE jwiolJopopas (40). Priorum ſane (70) Diodor. ibid, 
ducum, qui primus imperium geſſerat, Philomelus à Pag. 452. 
ſacris templi donariis ſe continuerat, ſucceſſor verò ejus 

& frater Onomarchus plurimum de conſecratis Deo ad 

belli ſumptus convertit. Tertius inde Phayllus Ono- 

marchi frater, dum Prætoris munere fungitur, non 

pauca de repoſitis in templo, ad perſolvendum con- | 
ductitiis ſtipendia, concidit (11). - - - Philomelus the (17) Pag. 780, 
firſt general abſtained from the ſacred gifts of the temple, of the Edit. in 


but Onomarchus, his brother and ſucceſſor, applied many of Svo. 


them to defray the charges of the war. Phayllus, bro- 
ther to Onomarchus, the third general, converted moſt 0 
the treaſure to the payment of the mercenary ſoldiers. 
I] Conſcientious men refuſed to ſerve under him.] 
Tov pe & eien, did ga dels dTeypdrata 
ps T SeaTUAY 1d Th! whos Tus Jess sol- 
Ce of de aornporaſor aai $twl d\id Tiv e 
VEEldaV KaTAQCVEVTES, s TUVETPE ov pos 
TU g1a5ucaov., Modeſtorum tamen virorum nullus 
eam in militiam nomen ſuum eſt profeſſus, quod 
pietas erga deum aliud ſuadebat. 1 deterri- 
mus quiſque, deoſque lucri ſui gratia nauci habens, 
cupide Philomelo ſeſe aggregat (12). - - - No pious (12) Diod. Sicul 
man would lift himſelf in that war, becauſe religion dif- lib. xi, cab. 
ſuaded him from it. But every profligate fellow, for *** 2 * 
the ſake of gain deſpiſing the gods, willingly offered their - vg my 
ſervice to Philomelus. | « 
[E] Drodorus Siculus does not forget the tragical end of 
thoſe who committed theſe ſacrileges.) This obſervation 
of the Hiſtorian (13) ought not to be looked upon as (13) Ubi ſuprs, 
a ſuperſtitious one; for tho' the temple of Delphos cap. /v'', Pb. 
was conſecrated to a falſe god, yet it was an impious 779 780. 
thing, and a ſacrilege to — 5 it, when they be- 
lieved that Apollo was a true god. I own, that none 
but the true Gop can change the nature of prophane 
things, they cannot become ſacred but by his inſtitu- 
tion, Thus all the gifts conſecrated in the temple of 
Delphos xemained in their former ſtate. 'The golden 


* , 
tiles which king Crœſus had conſecrated in it (14), (14) Id. ib. 7% 


were nothing but gold; it was as lawful to coin it, 7**: 

as it is to coin an ingot that comes from the mine; 

it was, I ſay, lawful for thoſe who profeſled not the 

religion of the Heathens ; but they who believed that 

the gifts of the temple of Delphos were conſecrated 

to Gop, could not invade them without committing 4 

downright ſacrilege, which the true Gov, who is . 
only 
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mW, 97, | 


(b) Orip 


contra ( 


(7) Max 
Schol, 2 
nyſii Ar 
Ep. VII 

eurſiu 
ad Phleę 
Pag. 170 


(3) Vid. 
ibid. þay 


(9) Salm 


4 Ppartian, 
| Adriani, 


Xv1, pa 
151, To 


ibid. 


580, 
in 


, 
ib, Tal. 


c See the re- 

a [4 ] of 
rticle 

CalLIRHOE, 


t the end, an 
15 remark [S] 


HELENA. 


(d) Viz, the 
Thebans. 


fe) juſtin. ib. 


(76) It is about 
one. million nine 
hundred and 
thirty eight 
thouſand pounds. 


(17) Diod. ubi 
ſupra. 


(18) Ibid, 


man to do a deſperate thing, act more freely than he. Pauſanias makes an obſervation 
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 PHILOMELUS. HHO PHLEGON: 624 


Nay, he obſerves that the divine juſtice did ſeverely. purſüe the Women WH6' md (7) Er, 29. 


bold to adorn themſelves with the ornaments taken by their huſbands from the temple 7% odio; 
of Delphos (c), but he does not mention a woman dancer, to whom fiich a preſe 


rod 0800 Bakn- 
nt Tovrog, give 


proved very fatal [F]. Juſtin obſerves, that tho? the action of the Phoceans was ab pom +"og 
horred by every body, yet they were 166 hated for it, tian thoſe (c) who reduced them 


Tpoodev zv 
to that neceſſity (e). The envy or hatred of an infamous aktion is commonly divided n 
in ſuch a manner, and that diſtribution is not altogether unjuſt ; for they who force a duo mentem 


Deus a rectis 
confilis avertiſ- 


which will not be improperly ſet down in this place. Philomelus, ſays he, having ſet, os gael is 
adviſed the Phoceans to plunder the temple of Delphos, and having made uſe of ſeveral ö 


natura religionĩ 


plauſible reaſons, perſuaded them to do it, whether God had blinded them, or whether Plitus eſſet quz- 


they naturally preferred gain to religion (f). He tells us (g), that Philomelus was a Tun antepone- 


2 ; | re. Pauſan. lib. 
native of Ledon, a town of Phocis, and that the temple was plundered the fourth year * 7. ** 
of the CVth Olympiad. 


( 2) Id. ib. pag. 
| oy e 
fuch a preſent proved very fatal.] That is, a preſent 
taken out of the ſpoils of the temple of Delphos. 


only infallible judge of the quality of human actions, 
and the only diſpenſer of rewards and puniſhments, 


thought fit to puniſh; I ſpeak of the puniſhments 
which the Jews had deſerved if they had plundered 
the temple of Solomon (15). | 

That the reader may know how great was the de- 
votion of the Heathens towards their falſe gods, I 
ſhall obſerve by the by, that the gold and filver taken 
out of the temple of Delphos on that occaſion, and 
turned into current money, amounted to ten (16) thou- 
ſand talents (17). Some ſay that the wealth which 
the Phoceans took out of it, equals what Alexander 


Our Philomelus gave the golden crown of the Cnidi- 
ans to Pharſalia, a woman-dancer. A fine deſtination 
this, and how agreeable to the intention of the Cni- 
dians ! Non hos quæſitum munus in uſus. What a leap 
from the arch of a temple, to the head of ſuch a wo- 
man! However, ſhe had an ill bargain of it: She 
went over from Greece into Italy, and one day, as 


ſhe was dancing at Metapontum, in the temple of 


Apollo, ſome young men ruſhed upon her crown, 


and ſtrove ſo hard to take away the booty from one 
another, that they tore in pieces the body of Pharſa- 
lia, as we read in Plutarch (19). 


(15) See the Penſees for les Cometes, mum. 118, See oſs theſe wvords of Seneca, lib. vii, cap. wii, de Benef. Injuriam ſcrilegus Deo 
quidem non poteſt facere, quem extra ictum ſua divinitas potuit: fed punitur, quia tanquam Deo fecit. Opinio illum noſtra, ac ſua, obli- 
gat penz. - - A ſacrilegious perſon cannot properly & an injury to God, becauſe by his divine nature he is placed above our reach; but he 


(19) plut. de 
Pythez Oracul, 
Pag. 397, 398. 


found ſince in the treaſures of king Darius (18). 
[F] He does not mention a woman dancer to avhom 


7s puniſhed, becauſe he did it with that wicked intention, Our own eftnion, as well as his, ſubje&s us to puniſhment, 


(a) That is, 


born at Trallis, 


(a city of Lydia), 


(1) Suidas, in 
Siu. 


(% Ibid, 
3) Phot. Bibl. 


1. 97, P. 265. 


(4) Suidas, ibid. 
Anonymus in 
Delcriptione O- 
lymp, | 


(5) Phot. ibid. 


(6) Orig. hb, ii, 
contra Celſum. 


(7) Maxim. in 
Schol, ad Dio- 
nyſi Areopag. 
Ep. VII, apud 
Meurtium, Not, 
ad Phlegontem, 
Pag. 170. 


(3) Vid. Meurſ. 
ibid. fag. 109. 


(9) Salmaſ. in 


(To) See the re- 


"ark [D]. 


IR: | 


PHILO. Peter Bellier, Doctor of the Civil Law, tranſlated into French a part of 
Philo's works, and dedicated it to Mr de Chiverni, Chancellor of France. The verſion 
was reviſed, corrected, and augmented with three books, tranſlated from the Greek 
original by Frederic More], Dean of the Lecturers and Interpreters of the king, and 
in that ſtate it was reprinted at Paris in the year 1612 in 8vo, and dedicated by the 


gether, 4 n, ſays he (5), $azyorT@ Tega- 


lame Morel to Philip Huraut biſhop of Chartres, ſon to the Chancellor de Chiverni. 


PHLEGON, ſurnamed Trallianus (a), compoſed ſeveral books, of which there 
is but little extant [4]. He was a freed-man of the emperor Hadrian. Thoſe who 


were of opinion that he was Auguſtus's freed-man (b), had never read his books. He n. 
lived, at leaſt *cill the eighteenth year of the empire of Antoninus Pius (c), for he men- 


[4] He compoſed ſeveral books, of which there is but 
little extant. ] He writ a Hiſtory of the Olympiads, 
divided into ſixteen books (1). It was an univerſal 
Hiſtory (2), which reached from the firſt Olympiad (3), 
to the CCXXIXth (4). It is ſometimes quoted under 


the name of Olympiads, and ſometimes under the 


name of Chronicles. Photius joins thoſe two titles to- 


AIQVS . . GAU{LTLOVIKGY KAL NeOVIKeY TUILY@ YN. 
Lecta mihi Phlegontis Tralliam . . , . Olympicorum & 
Chronicorum collectio. 
have quoted it under the title of Chronicles ; Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus did the fame (8), but he quoted 1t oft- 
ner under the name of Olympiads. Salmaſius was of 
opinion, that Phlegon's Chronicles were, perhaps, a 


diſtin& work, and divided into eight books (9). But 


would he have faid ſo, if he had taken notice of the 
title mentioned by Photius, and of the citations to be 
found in Origen and Maximus. The former quotes 
the thirteenth or fourteenth book of the Chronicles, 
and the latter the fourteenth, to prove, by the teſti- 
mony of a Heathen, the ſame matters of fact which 
Euſebius relates (10) as being contained in the thir- 
teenth book of Phlegon's Olympiads. I do not think 
that theſe words of Suidas, 74 pay terra marra- 
%s res ubique geſtæ, - - a» univerſal Hiſtory, ought 
to be ſeparated from what goes before, aud only re- 
ferred to what follows; for they do exactly ſuit with 
the Hiſtory of the Olympiads which he mentions juſt 
before. But if 1 do not follow the opinion of Salma- 
ſius herein (11), I do not reject it as to this, vis. 
that Suidas meant that Phlegon compoſed another 


; work, divided into eight books, which contained alſo 


7d eg x0ivra ravrays, res ubique geſtas. It hap- 
3 | 


Origen (6) and Maximus (7) 


tions 


pens pretty often, that a general Hiſtory is compoſed 
according to different methods, by the ſame author. 
Photius, who had read the five firſt books of Phlegon's 
Oly mpiads (12), gives a ſummary of the CLXXVIIth 
Olympiad, where they ended. One may judge of the 
whole piece by that ſpecimen, and it mult be acknow- 


| ledged, as Voſſius ſays, that if we had that Chronicle, 


it would be very uſeful to clear up a great many 


things; but this does not prove, that Photius had no 


reaſon to blame the trifling niceties upon which Phle- 


gon enlarged, and which tired the readers, and co- 


vered the moſt memorable facts with their ſhado,v 
(13). And therefore there is ſomething in the fol- 
lowing words of Voſſius, which may be diſapproved : 
Non penitus probare poſſum quod idem (Photius ) 
reprehendit anxiam illam curam in Olympiadibus 
recenſendis, atque iis annotandis quæ ſingularum 
tempore contigerunt. Imo vero utinam totum 
Chronicon extaret. Multum enim lucis abſque du- 
bio priſcz inde Eccleſiæ temporibus accederet (14). 
I cannot altogether commend Photius, for blam- 
ing that ſcrupulous care in relating the Olympiads, and 


them. I wiſh the whole Chronicle were extant. Ut 
ewould undoubtedly afford great light to the Hiſtory of 
the primitive church.” It will appear from the 
words of Photius, which I ſhall quote in the remark 
[LE], that what he cenſures has been miſrepreſented by 


"CT 7 OT IR SS ISS. R. 


Voſſius. There is nothing extant of that work of 


Phlegon, beſides a fragment, which does not take up 
ſix pages in the Leyden edition 1622, in 4to. His 
treatiſe S parxesCiw!, de longevis, - - - of theſe 
who have lived to a great age, is ſhort enough, and it 
is likely we have it not entire (15), for there is no- 


thing 


obſerving thoſe things which happened under each of Pag. m. 219. 


(b) Suidas, in 
Aly, men- 


(e) The year of 
CHRIST 156. 


(12) Phot. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 268, 


(13) I have ſet 
down the words 
of Photius in the 
remark [E]. 


(14) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Græc. lib. 


11, cap. Xt, 


(15) Voſſius, vil 
ſupra, 


624. a 


(d) Phley, den tions the conſuls of that year (d), which is 
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142 years after the death of Auguſtus, He 


cad . had a freed-man, who was an author [BJ. It was thought that the Hiſtory of Hadrian, 
which was publiſhed under the name of Phlegon, was written by Hadrian himſelf [C]. 


(s) Phleg, na. Phlegon ſpeaks of the reſurrection of a y 
"Wm Mr de Tillemont (7). It is pretended th 


oung woman as an ocular witneſs (e). See | |, Tillemsrs 
at he ſpoke of the darkneſs which hapenned Hit. of th. * 


' Pag. 407, 


during our Saviour's paſſion I DJ. Photius blames him for enlarging too much upon . e 


thing in it concerning ſome illuſtrious perſons, who 
lived to a very great age. As for his treatiſe epi 
Saua, , de rebus mirabilibus, - - - of things won- 
derful, it cantains one hundred and thirty five chap- 
ters, moſt of them very ſhort, and there is ſomething 
wanting in the beginning. Theſe are the broken 
remnants of Phlegon's works. Xylander rendered 
them into Latin, and publiſhed them at Baſil, toge- 
ther with the Greek, and ſome notes, in the year 
1568. Meurſius put out a new edition of them at 
Leyden, with his own remarks, in the year 1622. 
You will find in Suidas the title of part of the other 
writings of Phlegon. | 
[B] He had a freed-man wwho was an author.] 
This appears from theſe words of Spartianus: Le- 
0 > me apud Ælium Maurum Phlegontis Tralliani 
libertum memini, Septimium Severum immoderatifſi- 
me cum moreretur lætatum quod duos Antoninos pari 
(16) Spartian. in imperio reipublicæ relinqueret (16). - - I remember 
ita Severi, cap. © have read in /Elius Maurus, the freed-man of Phlegon 
© 3 * Trallianus, that Septimius Severus, when he died, was 
3, om extremely glad that he left two Antonini equal ſharers 
in the government of the empire.” Andreas Schottus 
pretends, without any good reaſon for it, that there 
1s a fault in theſe words, and that they ought to be 
read thus: apud Aflii Hadriani libertum Phlegontem 
(17) Andreas ©@T;allianum (17.) He wonders the critics had not yet 
2 8 made that correction: Quad mendum magnos avi noſtri 
ii, cap. xix, pag. criticos fugilſe quos nihil pane fugit, equidem miror : ſed 
57. & poſteris ſpicas relinquunt non inviti (18). He had 
| no reaſon to wonder at it, for it is not at all likely 
that Spartianus quoted Phlegon in that place. How 
can any one fancy that this freed- man of Hadrian out- 
lived Severus, who died 74 years after Hadrian ? See 
Voſſius, who made uſe of this chronological reaſon 
(19) Voſſius, de againſt Andreas Schottus (19). The Printers have been 
Hiſt. Lat. 476. ii, very faulty in that place (20). | 
5 245 11, pag. 
= Oo 


(18) Thid, 


[CJ] 1t is thought the hiſtory of Hadrian, which was pub- 
lifhed under the name of Phlegon, was written by Hadrian 
(20) They have elf,] J have already made that obſervation in ano. 
put in T-u!- ther place (21), but I repeat it here, and I ſhall add 
 danus twice, in- to it the very words of Spartianus ; © Fame celebris 
| Read of Trallia- © Aqrianus tam cupidus fuit, ut libros vitæ ſuz ſcriptos 
_— „, © a fe libertis ſuis literatis dederit, jubens ut eos ſuis 
They have alſo nominibus publicarent : nam Phlegontis libri Adri- 
left out ſeveral © 6 ani eſſe dicuntur (22). - =. - Adrian WAS 2 greedy of 
" "ous. © fame, that he gave the books of his own life, aurit- 

| den by himfelf, to his freed-men, ordering them to pub- 
(21) Above, 5 liſh them under their names: for Phlegon's books are 
__ * ſaid to be writ by Adrian. 'Thoſe words have been 
DRIAN. taken in a wrong ſenſe by a German author, who 


ſays, © Eos (libros de mirabilibus, Olympiadibus, & lon- 


(22) Spartian. in gewis) tanti æſtimavit Hadrianus, fame percelebris 
Adriano, cap. cupidus, ut pro ſuis venditarit, ut collegere licet ex 
2 Pag. M. Elio Spartiano in vita Hadriani (23). - - - Adrian 
"It * ſo much eſteemed thoſe books concerning wonderful things, 
(23) Tobias Ma- Ie Olympiads, and long-lived perſons, and was ſo greedy 
girus, Eponymo © of fame, that he gave out they were done by himſelf, 
log. Critic. pag. as we may gather from Mlius Spartianus in the life 
7 Edit. , Adrian.“ How ſtrangely are the words of Spar- 
ng tianus perverted ! This German author pretends, that 
Hadrian put his name to Phlegon's writings ; and, in 

order to prove it, he quotes an author who ſays, that 

Hadrian cauſed the name of Phlegon to be put to 

his own work. Before I leave off I muſt obſerve a 

miſtake of Moreri: He has committed few faults that 

deſerve more than this to be mended. Phlegon, ſays 

he, the emperor Adrian's freed-man, had a great ſhare 

in that prince's friend/bip, who publiſhed a hiſtory of his 

life under his name. He relates in his 14th book, that the 

fourth year of the CCIId Olympiad, & c. The conſtruction 

of theſe words is ſo odd, that it isa very hard mat- 

ter to underſtand them : they ſignify, according to the 

laws of our Grammarians, that Hadrian ſet his name 

to the hiſtory. of his life which he publiſhed ; but this 

is falſe and againſt Moreri's intention : Now thoſe 

words being contrary to the rules of Grammar, they may 

be underſtood as if that emperor had publiſhed Phlegon's 

hiſtory under Phlegon's name; or, as if he had publiſhed 


inſignificant E. I Br., 


it under his own name. Here is another fault. The 
conſtruction of thoſe words is ſuch, that every reader 
will think, the event of that fourth year of the CCIId 
Olympiad, is to be found in the fourteenth book of 
the hiſtory publiſhed by Hadrian. The reader will 
be therefore deceived ; for if he gets out of that ſnare, 
he will fall into another, he will think that Phlegon 
compoſed but one work. | | 

[D] It is pretended that he ſpoke of the darkneſs which 
happened during our Saviour's paſſion.] As the book, 
which contained the words on which this pretenſion is 
grounded, is not extant, the beſt thing I can do is to 
{et down the words of Euſebius : That author does not 
affirm, in a general way, that Phlegon ſaid this or 
that; he quotes his very words, Teage d xat ni ye 
0 rd Oavuriddas ....- e Tov duTHYV & TO 
ty, fi auvTois ThE. T6 I" bre Tis oC 
"Oavpmidd@» tyert]o Examnlis nx peyicn Tov 
YVwgio eva! mgoTegov. tal VE wee © THS Hxͤ˙s 
%-, ws kal d5tgas i U parnnas cee 
re piyas j Biluviay yevouer© Ta πο 
Nizaidas nalereina]o, nal Tavra 0 JnMwbig 
avie (24). That is according to St. Jerom's tranſla- (24) Eufeb. in 
tion; © Scribit vero ſuper his & Phlego qui Olym- cog ad O- 
« piadum egregius ſupputator eſt, in tertio decimo % 6 P. 


202, Edit, Ses ⸗ 


* libro ita dicens : guarto autem anno CCII olympiadis Iigeri Ane. 

* magna & excellens inter omnes que ante eam accide- 1658, 
rant, defeftio ſolis facta: dies hora ſexta in tenebro- 

« ſam noctem verſus, ut ſtellæ in celo viſe fint, terræ- 

* gue motus in Bithynia Nicee urbis multas ædes ſub- 

« wverterit, Hæc ſupradiftus vir (25). - - - Phlegon (25) See the ſam: 
© likewiſe writes of theſe things, who was an excellent £4: x Ys 
calculator of Olympiads: in the thirteenth book he TK. 255. 

© thus ſpeaks : But in the fourth year of the CCIId Ohm. 

© piad there was a great eclipſe of the ſun, greater than 

© any that had happened before : noon-day was turned in- 

to obſcure night, ſo that the flars were ſeen in the 

* heavens, and an earthquake in Bithynia overthrew 

* many houſes in the city of Nicea. Thus far the above- 
mentioned writer.” You ſee that Euſebius pretends, 

that thoſe words of Phlegon relate to the prodigies 

which attended the crucifixion of Chriſt. Several other 

Fathers pretended the fame thing; but it is a preten- 
ſion liable to ſome difficulties, the greateſt whereof in 
my judgment, lies in this. No man was more fond _ ret qual Fg 
than Phlegon to compile wonderful events, and to ob- rit argumentum 
ſerve the ee circumſtances thereof (26.) How librorum Olym- 
comes it then, that a man of ſuch a character did not piadum Phle- 
obſerve what was moſt prodigious in the eclipſe, A 7 
which, it is ſaid, he ſpeaks of, I mean, that it happen- diene n, 


F ; TIF 2 lympiade, quid 
ed when the moon was in the full? This objection was, toto orbe geſtum 


(26) Ex quo locs 


found the beſt way to anſwer it was to aſſert, That Prodieia 3 
Phlegon had ſet down that circumſtance. Sh 33 
iSopes imi Tieegls Kaioag® e malotanvy AE les memotabilef. 
I M yeyorevar: Narrat Phlegon imperante Tibe- que. Salma. in 
rio Ceſare ſolis eclipfin plenilunio contigiſſe (27). Thoſe Spart- pag. 152, 
words of Africanus are quoted by Syncellus, wherein 7%" . 
it is poſitively ſaid, that Phlegon mentions an eclipſe of 
the ſun which happened under the empire of Tiberius % Ceargium 
at a full moon. But Phlegon ſaid no ſuch thing: if Syncellum in 
he had, Euſebius had not failed to mention it; and Chronographia, 
Origen would not have ſaid, that Phlegon omitted that ditante —_ 
circumſtance. Et Phlegon quidam in Chronicis ſuis gg, Ill, 
fſeripfit in principatu Tiberii Cæſaris fadtum: ſed non 1 2. u. 49. 
feenificavit in luna plena factum (28). If it be ob- 
jected, that he docs not ſay neither, that the eclipſe (28) Orig in 
in queſtion happened at the new moon (29). I anſwer, Matcher, 
that there was no need for him to ſay fo, it being a thing 74 
to be ſuppoſed. The obſervation of Philoponus is of no, tgue ge- 
uſe; it is a falſe gloſs : He pretends that Phlegon having — okra th 
mentioned ah eclipſe not like thoſe that were obſerved tum id adnota- 
till then, intimated the darkneſs which happened at vit. 8 
the time of our Saviour's paſſion. EAI ibis 7 N 25 
N U ly VOT ilar atoTErol ....- i OT 
vaol ai ThVy TorauTeY Exneiniv Toig ere YN 60- o) Philoponus, 
7018. Contigit eclipſis ſolis cujuſmodi nulla ante cognita qe Mundi Crea- 
eft . e . « ſuperioribus non efſe cognitam eclipſim hujuſ- tione, lib. — 
modi . , . (30.) That author ſhews too great an in- pud Het, . 
clination 


without doubt, propoſed ; and, it is likely, that ſome eſſet recenſebat, 


(27) Africanus, | 


(zt) Vid 


ton. Byr 


de morte 


Hb, v, | 


t. 


(32) Vic 


Harm. 
bb. it, « 
Page 32: 


(33) Tu 
reſtricti. 


cauſe M 


ubi ſupr 
I, ſay 


was me 
likewiſ 
Hiſtoris 
to whit 
the teſt 
the Ch 
it is to 
in the 
of Chi 
ten by 
GreſTo! 
— 


(34) F 


bn, 


ſame 
. 


de morte Chriſti, 


ſopra, pag. 49. 


Nag. 170, 


ſupra, Pag. 151. 


* 
” 
* 


p HIL EGON. 
inſignificant things, and for having collected too many anſwers of the Oracles, That 
cenſure is ſo judicious, that it deſerves to be recited here [E]. = 


clination to make people ſpeak. according to the in- 
tereſt of his party, and at the Coſt of ſincerity. Phle- 
gon did not ſay in general, that the eclipſe we ſpeak of 
was of another nature than all thoſe that were ſeen be- 
fore. Such a general way of ſpeaking would bear ſeveral 
interpretations, and might favour the cauſe of Phi- 
loponus. But Phlegon made uſe of a limited expreſ- 
ſion; he ſaid, that eclipſe was greater than thoſe that 
were obſerved before. That expreſſion may be fully 
underſtood, by ſuppoſing that he mentions an eclipſe 
which happened during the Perigzum of the moon, 
and was a central one. Such an eclipſe happens fo 
ſeldom, that an Hiſtorian who relates ſuch things ac- 
_ cording to the impreſſion they make upon the minds 
of men, and not according to the exact obſervations 
of an Aſtronomer, who has conſulted the ephemerides 
of all ages, might very well make the obſervation 
which Phlegon made. See what the French Hiftorians 
obſerve about the eclipſe of the ſecond of October 
1605. 1 | 
| Note it is not certain that Phlegon ſaid, that the 
earthquake which overthrew ſeveral houſes in the city 
of Nicea, happened at the time of the eclipſe. Per- 
haps he meant only, that thoſe two events were ob- 
ſerved in the ſame year. If you will have it by any 
means that Phlegon denoted the ſame day, you lie 
open to another difficulty ; for you muſt ſuppoſe that 
the light of the ſun diſappeared at noon in Bithynia, 
and conſequently that the darkneſs at the time of our 
Saviour's paſſion, was general over all the earth. That 
opinion was always oppoled by ſome perſons who 
had no defign to prejudice orthodoxy (31), and it is 
bb, v, pag. 405, liable to a difficulty, the weight whereof is not eaſily 


(zt) Vid. An- 


ton. Bynæum, 


& ſeq, born; for how can it be apprehended, that if that 
darkneſs had happened all over the world (32), Phle- 


(32) Vid. Voſſ. gon ſhould be the only man, or almoſt the only 
* 8 one (33) that mentioned it? We muſt not forget that 
rap. ag Mr Huet (34) blames Kepler for aſſerting that Phle- 
gon's eclipſe ought to be placed under the 24th of 


(23) I uſe that 
reſtriction be- piad. 
cauſe Mr Huet, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


was mentioned the 13th book of his hiſtory. Origen ſays, that it 
likewiſe by the was in the 13th or 14th (35). Maximus quotes only 
ape e the 14th (36). Meurſius is of opinion, that the quo- 
he — of tation of Maximus is the right one; for which he 
the Chineſe as $1VEs this reaſon : Phlegon, ſays he (37), had a mind 
it is to be found that each book of his hiſtory ſhould contain fifteen 
12 Olympiads: but having not lived long enough to 
3 make an end of the laſt book, it contain d only four 
Cteſſon. Olympiads. It appears, by ſupputation, that he was to 

I treat of the CCIId Olympiad in the fourteenth book, 
and therefore he mentioned the eclipſe in that book. 
The ſupputation of Meurſius is right, but his ſuppo- 
ſition is falſe ; for that diſtribution of fifteen Olympiads 
for each book is a meer fancy, fince Photius affirms 

(38), that the firſt five books of Phlegon reached to 
(36) Max, Shot, the CLXXVIIth Olympiad. It had been as neceſſary for 
a Epiſt. VII, Salmaſius, as for Meurſius, to remember that paſſage 
Dionyſ. Areo- of Photius ; he fancied, for want of knowing it, that 
Page Pghlegon did fo divide his work, that the eleven firſt 
(37) Mett 1. books contained each fourteen Olympiads, and the 


ad Phlegont. 


(34) Huet. ubi 


(35) Orig. cont 
Celf, lib, ii, 


but here is a reaſonable conjecture. Phlegon divided 
that hiſtory into ſixteen parts, almoſt equal : he found 
(33) Phot. ubi 
ſupra, 
contained but a ſmall number of Olympiads, whereas the 
five firſt contained 177. Thus Mezerai's chronolo- 
gical abridgment contains in the firſt volume the reigns 
40) Of the of 31 kings, and the ſpace of 518 years, and only 
"utch edition di- the reign of Henry IV in the laſt volume (40). The 
2 no fix vo- like obſervation may be made about all the hiſtories 
mo. of a nation divided into books (41). The firſt contain 
(41) See the more years than the laſt. If Salmaſius had conſidered 
Hiſt, of France, this, he had not undertaken to correct a paſſage of 
Written by Ga- A e Byzantinus. In voce *Oxuuriov, (42), 
Ty Paul Emir * fays he (43), citat (Stephanus) Phlegontem E e- 
„„ e r ON: in quo nifi fallor 
(42) It fold be mendoſz ſunt editiones, legendum enim ev £x]w x24 
Oauunizay,, * Je OD uad Cujus emendationis hæc 
ratio eſt. Meminerat eo libro Phlegon olympii ab 
(43) Salmaf, ui Hadriano vel potius ſumptibus Hadriani ab Atheni- 
* « enſibus ædificati. Atqui ejus rei mentionem non 
VOL. IV. 


(39) Salmaſ. ubi 


November, of the ſecond year of the CCIId Olym- 


I come now to a critical obſervation of another 
zi, fays, that it kind. Euſebius pretends, that Phlegon writ this in 


t five laſt contained each fifteen (39). This is all falſe ; 


materials for it more and more, as he came nearer his 
own time ;- and therefore every. one of his laſt books 


* nifi ultimo libro, id eſt decimo ſexto facete potetat 


© Phlegon. Nec enim ultra tempora Hadriani olym- 


* piadas ſuas contexuit. - - Under the wvword Olym- 
* pion, Stephanus cites Phlegon in the fifteenth book of his 
* Olympiads : wherein, if I miſtake not, the editions are 
* faulty, for it ſhould be read the ſixteenth book. The 
* reaſon of which amendment is this. Phl:gon had men- 
tioned in that book that Olympeium wag, built by Ha- 
adrian, or rather by the Athenians, at "We expence of 
Hadrian. But Phlegon could mention it only in the 
laſt book, viz. the fixteenth. For his Olympiads go 16 
* further than the time of Adrian. This critical ob- 
ſervation 1s grounded upon two infignificant reaſons ; 


the firſt is, that Phlegon could not ſpeak of a building 


erected at the charges of the emperor Hadrian, but in 
the book which contained the Olympiads belonging to 
the reign of that emperor. The ſecond is, that he 
writ the hiſtory of thoſe Olympiads only in his laſt 
book. If you defire to know the falſity of the firſt 


reaſon, you need only conſider, that the beſt anna- 


liſts are apt to make ſome incidental obſervations, where- 


in they relate both what happened before, and what 


came to paſs ſince. If they mention the burning of 
a town, they do not ſcruple to obſerve, that it was 
founded by ſuch a one, who flouriſhed at ſuch a time, 
and to ſay, by way of anticipation; that it was re- 


built thirty years after. They are r with thoſe 


anticipations, eſpecially when they ſerve to praiſe the 
reigning prince. It may very well be, therefore, that 
Phlegon ſpoke of an Olympeium under an Olympiad 
prior to the empire of Hadrian, his maſter and bene- 


factor; for treating of a thing which happened in the 


iſle of Delos, before the reign of that prince, he 
might ſay, that the place where it happened, received 
afterwards a great honour, ſeeing the Athenians built 
there an edifice, which they called Hadrian's new 


Athens (44), becauſe that emperor furniſhed them with 


the money they wanted. It is very likely, that he 
took hold of every occaſion that offered to praiſe that 


prince, and ſpoke of him in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; 


and therefore the reaſon alledged by Salmaſius is not 
good, Nevertheleſs I will not deny that Phlegon 
mentioned the conſtruction of that building, under the 
very ſame year that it was built; but this does not 
prove, that he ſpoke of it in his laſt book. In all 
likelihood he enlarged more upon the reign of Ha- 
drian, than upon the time that went before. It is 
the conſtant practice of all hiſtorians. It is therefore 
likely, that his fifteenth and ſixteenth books contained 
only the Olympiads of Adrian's reign ; and ſo the ſe- 


(44) Steph. By- 
zant. voc. O- 
Aug xi Ge 


cond reaſon of Salmaſius is not better than the other. 


He might be further criticiſed, becauſe he affirms; 


that Phlegon's hiſtory did not reach farther than the 


reign of that emperor ; yet Father Pagi (45), and ſome 
other learned men maintain, that the whole COXXIXth 
Olympiad was in it; from whence it follows, that it 
contained alſo the firſt four years of the empire of An- 
A | © : 
[E] That cenſure of Photius is ſo judicious, that it de- 
ſerves to be recited here.] Here it is intire. ES de Tv 
oe BTE AIQv Xa paineTiis, UTE TO aT]IKOY &5 79 
axgiCes Sanur ee anus Rai 
weg Tas OauuTidd' as, nal TH iv avTdIs Tov dy w- 
„io WaToY oVouele, rat Tas ge, ve I might 
286 Y £50 8s akatrG» praoTevia T5 Kal QINoTIpit, 
£15 nogg) dTAYys7 a TOY GKEIATNV, v νμεν dAAO TV 
e To AYE forum guy Xorrca, windy 75 
G N h Tov Aiyov Jeruvuu, nal del» sd 
Le n. xn pots oe . ab £5 UTE(- 
Co £54 e e.. Auctoris ſtylus neque om- 
nino humi ſerpit, neque Atticum uſquequaque cha- 
racterem ſervat. Alioquin illa nimis putida ipſius ac- 
curatio atque diligentia in Olympiadibus percenſendis 
ſingulorumque certaminum nominibus, & rebus geſtis, 
atque ipſis etiam oraculis referendis, non tædium mo- 
do lectori adfert, dum per eam reliqua omnia in hoc 
libro obteguntur, neque apparere ſinuntur: verum- 
etiam injucundum propemodum reddit ſermonem, qui- 
que gratiæ nihil habere judicetur. Et vero omnis 
generis Deorum reſponſa fine modo inculcat (46). - - - 
Fhe author, in his flile, is neither altogether mean, nor does 
he every where keep up to the Attic way of writing. But 
otherwiſe, his too much affected accuracy and care in 


(45) Pagi againff 
Baronius, ad _ 
ann. 136, num. 


4. 


(46) Phot. Bibt, 


num. 97, pag. 
268. 


reckoning the Olympiads, and in relating names, facts, 


and even the very oraclts themſelves, is not only tedious 


7 * ts 


(a) Ex Pauſania, 
lib. 'x, cap. 
AXXXVI, 


(5) Idem, ib. ii, 
cap. xxvi, pag. 
m. 170. 


(e) Ibid. 


(4) Idem, Ib. 


ix, cap. XXXU1, 


(e) Servius, in 
ZEneid. lib. vi, 
ver. 618. 


(f) Ibid. 


(s) Strabo, lib. 
Ix, pag. 304. 


([t) Pauſan. lib. 


ix, cap. xxxiv. 


(2) Ibid. cap. 
xxx vi. 


(3) Homer, Iliad, 
lib. xiii, ver, 
302. 

(4) Idem, Hym- 


no in Apoll. pag. 
m. 786, 


(5) Pauſan. lib. 
ix, ca p. xxxvi. 


(6) Ibid. 


(7) Servius, in 
ZEneid, lib. vi, 
ver. 618, 

(8) Strabo, /:6, 
ix, pag. 304, 
obſerves, that 
the Gyrtonians 
lived about Pe- 
neus and Peleus, 
and that antient- 
ly they had been 
called Phlegyans. 
Stephanus By- 
xantinus, Voce 
Fuprwvs ſays, 
that Gyrton, a 
town in Theſſa- 
ly, was fo nam- 
ed from Gyrton 
the brother of 
Phlegyas. 


(9) Schol. Ho- 
meri, in Iliad. 
lüb. xiii, ver. 
302. 

(10) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib. xi, ver. 


413. 


(11) Philoſtr. in 
the picture of 
the Phlegyans. 


(12) In Ovid, 
Metam. lib. xi, 
ver. 413. 


(13) Lib. v, cap. 
1, pag. m. 377» 
(14) Vigener. 
on Philiftr, in 
the picture of 
the Phlegyans, 
Pag Mm, 815. 


to the reader, whilft all other things in the book are co- 
ewered, and not ſuffered to appear; but alſo the language 
is thereby rendered unpleaſant and ungraceful. And in- 


PHLEGYAS 


deed he inculcates without meaſure the anſwers of the 
gods of every kind. * 7 | 


PHLE GLAS, ſon of the god Mars and Chryſe [A], reigned in a diſtrict of 
Bœotia after the death of Eteocles. This diſtrict which was called Andreis, was from 
him named Phlegyantis. He built there a city, to which he gave his own name. He 
drew thither the braveſt and moſt intrepid warriors of all Greece (a): and as he was 
the moſt valiant man of his time, Wherever he went to make incurſions, he never 


returned 


ithout carrying off the corn, cattle, and every thing elſe (5). He took his 


Wente een well: for, having had a deſign, for inſtance, to ravage Peloponneſus, 
he went firſt as a traveller to view the ſituation of the country, and to know what number 


of men could be faiſed to ſerve in that expedition. 


It is ſaid that his daughter Coronis, 


who accompanied him, was at that time delivered of Æſculapius near Epidaurus (c). 
The inhabitants of the country where he reigned were called Phlegyans, and continued 
the way of life which he had led [B]. As he left no children, one of his couſins ſuc- 


ceeded him (d) [C]. The Poets feigned, that having burnt the temple of Delphos to be 


revenged on Apollo for getting his daughter Coronis with child, he was caſt down to 
hell, and expoſed to a very grievous torment | D], after Apollo had ſhot him dead with 
arrows (e). Some ſay that Ixion was his fon (F), and others that he was his brother (g). 
I do not find in any ancient author that Phlegyas was king of the Lapithæ in Theſſaly, 
as Charles Stephens, Lloyd, Hofman, and Moreri, affirm. 


Fal He wvas the fon of Mars and Chryſe.] Andreus 
the ſon of the River Peneus was the firſt that ſettled in 


a province of Bœotia, which upon his account was cal- 
led Andreis. He married a daughter of Leucon, the 
ſon of Athamas, and by her had a ſon named Eteocles 
who ſucceeded him, and who granted a part of the 
country to Halmus the ſon of Siſyphus (1). This Ete- 
ocles leaving no children, Phlegyas, the ſon of Chryſe, 
daughter to Halmus, ſucceeded him (2). 

[E] The Phlegyans continued the way of life which he 
had led.) Homer has mentioned them as a people ex- 
tremely courageous (3), inſolent, outrageous, and im- 
pious (4). They uſed to make incurhons into the 
neighbouring countries, and carry off whatever they 
were able, and even undertook to pillage the temple 
of Delphos (5). Philammon marched againſt them 
with a choice body of the Argians, and was killed in 
the engagement, both he and the braveſt of his troops. 
The impiety and violence of the Phlegyans did not go 
unpuniſhed : many of them periſhed by lightning and 
earthquakes, and the reſt were taken off by the plague, 
excepting a few who retired into Phocis (6). Servius, 
upon the teſtimony of Euphorion, affirms, that the 
Phlegyans inhabited an ifland which Neptune, pro- 
voked at their ſacrileges, ftruck with his trident and 
deſtroyed (7). The ſcholiaſt on Homer relates upon 
the authority of Pherecydes, that the Phlegyans, other- 
wiſe called Gortynians (8), an atheiſtical people in 
Phocis, practiſed a thouſand violences againſt their 
neighbours, that they burnt the temple of Delphos ; 
that after the death of Amphion and Zethus, who had 


| hindered them from inſulting the city of Thebes, they 
took it; and that preparing to commit new acts of in- 


juſtice, they were exterminated by Apollo (9). We 


muſt not forget what Ovid ſays, that Ceyx intending 


to conſult the Oracle was forced to go to Claros, be- 
cauſe the impious Phorbas with the Phlegyans hindered 
him from going to that of Del phos. 5 


Ad Clarium parat ire Deum: nam templa profanus 


Invia cum Phlegyis faciebat Delphica Phorbas (10). 


He purpoſes to ſeek the Clarian god, 
Avoiding Delphi, his more fam'd abode, | 
Since Phlegyan robbers made unſafe the road. 


According to Philoſtratus (11), the Phlegyans had cho- 
ſen Phorbas to be their king, both upon the account of 
his high ſtature, and becauſe he ſurpaſſed all in cruel- 


ty. He ſtopped all thoſe that were going to Delphos, 


and ſent to the Phlegyans the old men and children ; 
he fought with the young men and beat them, and 
then cut off their heads: but he was conquered and 
killed by Apollo. 

It is difficult to diſtinguiſh this Phorbas amongſt all 
thoſe, that have had that name. Farnaby (12) will 
have it, that he is the Phorbas, ſon of Lapitha, men- 
tioned by Pauſanias (13) : but produces no proof Vi- 
genere is very much embaraſſed on this head (14). Ido 
not wonder at it, the ſubject is too intricate. We find 

2 


ſtill called fo in the time of Pauſanias. 


in Pauſanias a Phorbas, who commanded in Athens (15) panfin. 13 
before the Olympiads (15): a Phorbas, ſon of Argus vi, cap. ai. i 
and father of Triopus (16): a Phorbas, ſon of Trio- (16) Idem, lib. 
pus and father of Pellen (17) : and the Phorbas, who, ii, cap. xvi, 
according to Farnaby* was king of the Phlegyans. (17) 14. lb. vi 
There was a Phorbas, ſon of Triopus, that deſtroy- cap = Eg 
. . 1 Pag. 
ed the ſerpents which the iſle of Rhodes abounded 593. 
with (18). Homer mentions a Phorbas ſon of Trio- 3 
us (19). deg 
[C] One of his couſins ſucceeded him.] wiz. Chryſes cap. xrv. Se 
the ſon of Neptune and Chryſogenea, daughter to Meurſvs, in 
Halmus and ſiſter to Phlegyas's mother. The ſon and . e 
ſucceſſor of this Chryſes was named Minyas, and there- 9 & $4 
fore his ſubjects were called Minyans, and they were i 
It is true that (19) Homer. 
under the reign of Orchomenus, the ſon of Chryſes, Hymno in Apol- 
they were named Orchomenians : but they kept the lin. ag. 1. 782. 
ſirname of Minyans, and were thereby diſtinguiſhed 
from the Orchomenians in Arcadia (20). Note that (20 x, pau, 
the Argonauts were commonly ſirnamed Minyans, be- lib. ix, cap. 
cauſe ſeveral of them were deſcended from Minyas on ,]. 
the mother's fide (21) : other reaſons are given for it. 
See Lloyd upon the word Minpæ, and Munckerus in (21) S* Apollo 
his notes upon Hyginus (22). | __ 3 . 
[D] He was caſt down into Hell, and expoſed to a naut. lib. i, ” 
_ grievous torment | Theſe words of Virgil are am- 229. 
iguous, 
8 | | | (22) Cap. ivy 
- = = Sedet, æternumque ſedebit Pag. 44+ 
Infelix Theſeus, Phlegyaſque miſerrimus omnes 
Admonet & magna teſtatur voce per umbras (49 Vl. . 
Diſcite juſtitiam moniti & non temnere divos (23). neid, lib. vi, ver. 
N | 617, 
Unhappy Theſeus, damn'd for ever there, 


Is fix'd by fate on his eternal chair. | en 

There wretched Phleg yas warns the avorld avith cries 

Could warning make the world more juſt and wiſe, "4 

Learn righteouſneſs and dread th' avenging deities. J 
| | RYDEN. 


Tt is not certain whether Phlegyas be the nominative (24) See Servius 
ſingular, or the accuſative plural (24). In the latter in Æneid. J. 
caſe, the paſſage of Virgil is no proof of my text: vi, ver. 615. 
but here are other paſſages without any ambiguity. 


- Diſcumbitur altis | 
Porticibus : ſua cuique furens feſtinaque conjunx 

Adjacet. Inferni qualis ſub note barathri 
Adcubat attonitum Phlegyan & Theſea juxta 
Tiſiphone, ſævaſque dapes & pocula libat, 


(Tormenti genus) & nigris amplectitur hydris (2 5). 25) Valerie 


6 „ Argo” 
naut. (16, ii, ve. 
You ſee there that the fury Tiſiphone ſat by the victu- 190. 
als, which was preſented to Theſeus and Phlegyas, 
and that ſhe firſt taſted of it, to inſpire them with an 
horror and averſion to it, however hungry they 
might be. Statius has expreſſed it ſtill more _ 
- - - - OUltrix 


26) Stat- 
K i, ſub, 
ver. 7127 
n. 141. 
Barthius o 


paſſage» 


a) See ren 
15 
(b) Voſſiu 


Hiſt, Lat. 
634+ 
(c) The e 


mium of b 
nels. 


(d) In En 


(1) Prefixe 


the t. anſlat 
the Encom 
Calvitiet. 


remark | B 


2 Voſſ. d 
Lat, pag. 


(1) Le La 
Tur, ub; 
That rela 
Was writt, 
e year 


A 
land. 6 


i, ver. 


zervius, 
„ bib, 
18. 


erius 
Argo” 


b. 
6) Stat. The 
65 ſub n. 


a 
ver. 112) 
1 See 


Buthius on this 
paſſage» 


a) See remark 
5 


5) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. Pag · 
63+ 

:) The enco- 
15 of bald- 
nels. 


(d) In England. 


| (1) Prefixed 70 


the U anſlation of h 
the Encomium 
Calvitiei. See 


remark [BJ. 


2 Voſf. de Hiſt. 
Lat. Pag. 634+ 


he ſhould do well to take quite another way, and to 


pH RAR A. PIASECKI. 


- -  » Ultrix tibi torva Megæræ 
Jejunum Phlegyam ſubter cava ſaxa jacentem 
| Zterno premit accubitu, dapibuſque profanis 
Inſtimulat: ſed miſta famem faſtidia vincunt. 
Adſis 6 memor hoſpitii, Junoniaque Arva (26). 


Wrinkled Magæra ts thy miniſter 
Jormenting hungry Phleg yas, <vho does fear 


627 
The ever falling flone ; ſhe proffers meat 
To's empty flomach, but he hoaths to eat. 
Great GOD be preſent, think upon the placi 
That entertain'd thee ; ſhew a ſmiling face 


| (27) Quid me- 
To Juno s land. IMA en Lapithal 
| N 7 3 Ixiona Piritho- 
TN Fig 3 2 8 umque, &c. 
Virgil has finely deſcribed this kind of puniſhment ; Virgil. Æneid. 
but he does not expreſsly ſay, that it was inflited on J. vi, wer; 


Phlegyas : he only names Ixion and Pirithous (27). 601. 


PH RE A (a) (JohN) a learned Engliſhman, taught the Belles Lettr® in Italy 


with great reputation [A]. 


He tranſlated out of Greek into Latin ſome treatiſes 


of Xenophon, and ſome books of Diodorus Siculus (5). He had tranſlated before that (e) Voſſics, ubi 
a diſcourſe of Syneſius (c). It was his firſt eſſay [BJ. Pope Paul II was fo well ©" 
pleaſed with the tranſlation which that learned Engliſhman dedicated to him, that / Veneno 3 


he intended to make him biſhop of Bath 


(%), bur death permitted not John Phra fbi 


to enjoy that favour, He died in the year 1465 [CJ, before he was inſtalled (e). It fuſpicio erat. 


was thought that he was poiſoned by his competitor 


Phræa was Fellow of Baliol-College in Oxford (g). It is ſaid that Po 
ated to himſelf Phræa's tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus [D]. 


[4] He taught the Belles Lettres in Italy with great 
reputation.) This I find in a dedicatory epiſtle of 
Beatus Rhenanus (1): Is Joannes Phræa, /ays he, 
quod non fine publico Britanniæ, quam nunc Ang- 
© liam vocant, honore dixerim, utramque linguam 
« egregie percalluit, bonas literas ſumma cum laude 
non paucos annos, idque in Italia profeſſus. - - - - 
* This Fohn Phrea perfectly undes ſtood both languages, 
* ewhich I mention to the public honour of Britain, now 
called England, and for many years he taught the Belles 
Lettres in Italy with great reputation.” Obſerve that 
he calls him Phræa, and not Phreas, or Phreus, as 
Voſſius calls him (2). He calls himſelf Joannes Phræa, 
in the title of a book which I am going to ſpeak of. 

[B] The tranſlation of a diſcourſe of Syneſius, was his 
firſt eſſay.] He fays, in his epiſtle dedicatory, that 
he would not follow the method of other tranſlators. 
They begin with ſome authors that are not difficult ; 


* 


and when time and labour have increaſed their ſtrength, 


they undertake more difficult tranſlations. He does 
not blame them for it ; but he declares, that he thought 


begin with Syneſtus, one of the moſt obſcure writers 


that is. Every body, ſays he, ought to know what 


is proper for him: and Syneſius muſt needs be a dif- 
ficult author, fince none of the learned men, who 


have tranſlated out of Greek into Latin, undertook 
to tranſlate him. Here are his words. Nos vero 


(1) Le Labou- 
eur, 107 ſupra, 
That relation 
was Written in 
© year 1646, 


(7 That is, of 


« etfi nonnullis perſuaſi rationibus, quas nunc conſulto 


præterire libet, converſum ordinem magis ad doctri- 
nam conducere arbitramur: ea tamen modeſtia hanc 
noſtram defenſamus opinionem, ut neque mihi ipſi 
arrogare, neque quod ſecus alii ſenſerint, id vitio 
illis dare velim. Suis enim quiſque in rebus, quid 
magis, quidve minus ſibi conducat, explorator eſt, 
& judex optimus. Itaque mihi in hoc a reliquis 
diſſentienti, à Syneſio ſummo Philoſopho, autoreque 
graviſſimo, interpretationis initium auſpicari placuit. 
quos autem hic ſcripſit libros, tot ac tantis obſtructi 
ſunt difficultatibus, ut haud ſciam ſi qua alia apud 
Græcos extent volumina, quæ cum his aut ſententia- 
rum perplexitate, aut obſcuritate verborum auſim 
conferre. Cujus profecto rei argumentum eſt non 


c 
c 
* 
c 
« 
6 
c 
o 
* 
0 
6 
6 
— 
. 
* mediocre, quod in tanto numero interpretum, quos 


Did. 


ius a | ro ri- (g) See the re- 
SS PProp mark [D]. 8 


© noftra, quoſve prior ætas vidit, nemo unquam in- 
ventus fit, quod ſciam, qui hujus autoris opus ali- _ 
quod attigerit (3) But tho I think it con- (3) Jo. Phræa, 
© duces more to learning to invert the common method, in Epiſt. Dedicat, 
« being perſuaded thereto by ſeveral reaſons, which I now EncomiCalvitiei. 
« purpoſely omit : yet I would defend this my opinion with 
* ſuch modeſty, as neither to take too much upon myſelf, 
nor to blame others for their different ſentiments. Ewvery 
© one is the beſt guage, in his own affairs, of what is 
proper, or not proper for him to do. And therefore I 
thought fit, theugh in this I differ from others, to 
begin the work of tranſlating with Syngſius, a very 
great Philoſopher, ' and a very grave author. The books 
* he wrote abound with ſo many, and fo great difficulties, 
© that I do not know whether there be any Greek writings 
to be compared with them, either for intricacy of 
thoughts, or obſcurity of words. This evidently appears 
by conſidering, that amongſt ſuch a vaſt number of 
tranſlators, in our own, or the former age, there is not 
one, that I know of, who undertook any of this author's 
* wworks.. Amongſt the writings of Syneſius, Phræa 
pitched upon his encomium of baldneſs to tranſlate it. 
Beatus Rhenanus publiſhed that tranſlation at Baſil in 
the year 1515, to which he added a commentary. It 
is not mentioned by Father Labbe, nor by Mr du 
Pin. | 


fn a K 


LI 


[C] He died in the year 1465.) It is ſtrange that 
Moreri having faithfully ſet down that date (4), ſhould (4) There is a 
ſay, notwithſtanding that Phræas Aided in the XI/th tranſpoſition of 
century. numbers in the 


[D] I is ſaid that Poggius appropriated to himfelf 122 ras 9 
Phrea's tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus.] Read theſe 1465, inſtead of 
words : Burton hiſt. linguæ Gr. p. 55. ait Johannem 1456. 
Phræam Anglum Colleg. Baliolenſis Socium Diodori 
6, libros vertiſſe, illamque verſionem Poggium na- 
ctum fuiſſe, & pro ſuo in publicum extruſiſſe, idque 
* teſtari quoque Brian Jaun. Antig. Oxon. 1. 3. (5). (5) Henr. à Sy- 
Burton, in his hiftory of the Greek tongue, ſays, that peſtein, in Epi- 
John Phrea, an Engliſhman, fellow of Baliol-college, Rola.de Plagia- 


* tranſlated fix books of Diodorus Siculus, and that Pog- 8 3 je" ag 


* giu 8 having got that tranſlation, publiſhed it under his laveen's Ameni- 


© gavn name, and that this is atteſted liteauiſe by Brian tates Theologico- 


Twin. Antiq. Oxon. I. 3. Philologicæ. 


PIASECKI (Pavur) in Latin, Piaſecius, biſhop of Premiſlia in Poland, lived 
in the XVIIth century. He publiſhed in 1646 4 fine Hiſtory of what paſſed in the («) Le Labou- 
kingdom of Poland from Stephen Batthory to that year (a). He accidentally inſerted, in it of ch . 


of the Queen of 


the principal affairs of Chriſtendom. Mr le Laboureur, of whom I have borrowed thoſe Poland's Jour- 
words, will tell us what he thought of that work [A]. ney, Part ii, 


[A] Mr le Leboureur . . . . will tell us. .. what 
he thought of that work.) He ſays that prelate was not 
ſufficiently informed of tome affairs of France: Abating 
that, ſays he (1), it is a piece worthy of the labour of a 
man of his rank ; for he is very impartial, and has ſo ge- 
nerous an abhorrence of flattery, that he does no more 
ſpare the faults of the late king (2), than thoſe of his 
ſon who reigns at preſent, «whom he never praiſes with- 
out having a good reaſon for it. He cenſures the ambi- 


* of Po- ion of the houſe of Auſtria ; he blames the injuſtice 0 


their proceedings, and praiſes, with great ingenuity, the 


Pag. 117. 


reaſon of our taking up arms, and the alliances we made, 


to oppoſe the deſign they had upon all the ſtates of Europe. 


Here is the judgment which a German author gives on 

that Hiſtory : * Quz noſtram ætatem ſpectant, ea 

* Paulus PIASECIUS in Chronicis. geftorum in 

Europa ſingularium luculentiùs ſubminiſtrat; negant 

tamen PIA SCE CIO in omnibus ſecure fidem . 
* adhiberi aliqui, & certum eſt, non eſſe ipſum ab en a 
omni in hiſtoria errore immunem (3). - - - What re- Parl. 7 * 25 
© lates to our own age is excellently well auritten by Paul apud Magirum, : 
*PIASECKYL, in his chronicle of the Aﬀairs of Eponymolog. 


C Europe p Pag. m. 661. 
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Europe: but ſom ſay he is not entirth to be relied on de la Houſſaie quotes it, in his notes updn cardinal 
in all things, and it is certain he is not auithout faults d' Oſſat's letters, and elſe-where, which is a proof that 
* in his hiſtory.” Piaſecki's hiſtory has been re- printed he eſteems it. . 
at Amſterdam from the Poliſh edition. Mr Amelot 
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PICARDS. That name was given to the followers of a certain man, who, about 
the beginning of the XVth century, over-ſtretched the error of the Adamites, with reſpect 
to nakedneſs. His name was Picard : he went from Flanders into Germany, and as far as 
Bohemia. It has been ſaid that he deceived the people with juggling tricks. However it be, 
he had ing little time a great number of followers, both men and women. He commanded 
them 0 V always naked: which was more than was practiſed by the Adamites mentioned 
by St Epiphanius, who were contented to ſtrip themſelves naked in their aſſemblies. He 
ſtyled himſelf the Son of God, and pretended that he was ſent into the world by his father, 

7) Varillas, the as à NEW Adam, to reſtore the law of nature, which he ſaid did chiefly conſiſt in two things, 
Hit. of Wicle- viz. the community of women, and the nakedneſs of all the parts of the body (a). He 


WP for that action (2). | A 
(2) : gn [B] There have been ſome extravagant men among ſt 
his Myſtery of the Anabaptiſts, who had a mind to renew . . . naked- 
Iniquity, pag. meſs.] I have touched upon this in the article of the 
512, and Rive- ADAMITES, and quoted Lindanus, an author of 
= 1 n no great authority. But here is a much more credible 
the Myſtery of author, viz. Lambertus Hortenſius (3) in his relation 
Iniquity, Part of the tumults of the Anabaptiſts, dedicated to the 
ii, pag. 594 magiſtrates of Amſterdam, whilſt the memory of thoſe 
things were ſtill freſh. He ſays, that on the thirteenth 
(3) we ws "_ of February, 1535, ſeven men and five women met at 
tor Netten i, Amſterdam, in the houſe of John Sibert. One of thoſe 
book. was printed men, whoſe name was Theodoret Sartor, pretended to 
at Baſil in 1548. be a 
and having made an end of his prayer, he told one of 
| 2 


* 


2 3 he lay upon the ground to pray to Gop, 


death; and nine of their accomplices were puniſhed in | 
the ſame manner ſome few days after. Gui de Bres, 2 (4) Intituledy Ile 
miniſter, relates that hiſtory in a book againſt the Ana- ary har 
baptiſts, printed in 1565 (4). He did not underſtand well of the any 
the Roman way of dating, tertio Id. Februarii, guinto tiſts of our tim 
Kal. Mart. which Hortenſius makes uſe of; for he Ses 40. th BY: 
renders it the third of February, and the fifth of ile Aut, 
March. He gives a faithful account of the reit, only 23 in 
he ſays that thoſe men were put to the rack, and % hear 1695, 
beaten. The Latin original a not mention the pag. 96, & ft: 
_ an the word percutiuntur ſignifies a capital pu- 175 oe 77 

8 4 655 
[C] The brethren of Bohemia were called Picards.] 1 . wee 
Such they called all thoſe who oppoſed Popery with 15535 Mead? 
the greateſt vigour in Bohemia: for Sleidan . 1535• 

| the 


2 1 76% fortified himſelf in an iſland of the river Luſmik, ſeven leagues from Thabor, the place () 7 
1 * of arms of the famous Ziſca. It happened unluckily for him, that forty of his followers Il ei, anc 
14. having committed great diſorders, drew the forces of that famous General upon the 4 
2 whole crew. Thoſe forty Adamites . upon a party, plundered ſome country- theſe of Er 
(5) John Slecbta, Houſes, and killed above 200 people. Whereupon Ziſca (b) cauſed the iſland to be 3 
raſmus in the attacked, made himſelf maſter of it, and put all the Picards to the ſword, except 
. two [A], whoſe lives he ſaved, that he might know from them what was their reli- 
24th book of E. gion. It is faid, that though there was no marriages amongſt them, yet no man lay 
r with a woman without the permiſſion of the head of the ſet, Any one, who had an 
5 inclination for a woman, was obliged to take her by the hand, and to bring her 
© and his whole before Picard, to whom he ſaid, my ſpirit is grown hot for this woman (c). Picard an- 
army. ſwered him, go increaſe and multiply. One of the great principles of that ſect was, 
ce) In hanc ſpi- that they were the only free perſons in the world: all other men being ſlaves, eſpecially 
ritus meus con- When they hid their privy-parts. This is what ſome women of that ſe&t meant, whom 
. elt. A Bohemian lord kept priſoners for ſome time. They ſaid that thoſe who wore cloaths, 
(d) Ex Enea eſpecially thoſe who wore breeches, ought not to be accounted free, They were 
— 3 — brought to bed in priſon; and having been condemned to be burnt with their huſbands, 
cap. ali, they ſuffered that puniſhment laughing and ſinging (d). There have been ſome extrava- 
PDE BE gant men among the Anabaptiſts, who had a mind to renew the hereſy of the Picards, 
triuſque ſpeciei With reſpect to nakedneſs [BJ. That ſort of men have been as much abhorred by the 
commun- de pl. Proteſtants, as by the Catholics, as it is acknowledged by cardinal Hoſius (e). Never- 
| karl, theleſs, the brethren of Bohemia were called Picards [C], though they had nothing 
. 1 © common 
[A] Except tauo.] Mr Varillas pretends, that there his brethren, that he had ſeen Gov in his majeſty ; 
was not one man ſaved; but that the auomen who that he had ſpoken to him; that he had deſcended from 
(1) Varillas, ubi Froved to be big with child were ſaved (1). He Heaven into Hell, and that he knew the day of judg! 
ſupra, adds, that after they were delivered, they refuſed to ment was near at hand. They met again the ſame day, 
renounce the licentiouſneſs of their ſect, and ſo they were and after they had ſpent four hours in prayer and ex- 
condemned to be burnt, and threw themſelves into the fire plications, the Prophet, all of a ſudden, pulls off his 
laughing. I do not know why he does not keep to helmet and his armour, and throws them into the fire 
the account which Æneas Silvius gives, who ſays with the reſt of his arms, and ſhews himſelf naked to (1) ch 
that Ziſca gave quarter only to two men, Adamitas all the company. He bids them all to do the like: 10 CE 
omnes gladio delevit, duobus tantum reſervatis, ex every one obeys ſo exactly, that they did not ſo much Letter: 
quibus gentis ſuperſtitionem cognoſceret. - - - He as leave a ribbon upon their heads to keep their hair i, pag, 
« put all the Adamites to the ſword except two, by whom tied. They throw every thing into the fire, as a burnt- 
« he might be informed of the ſuperſtition of the ſect. Per- offering unto the Lox Dp. Then the prophet bids them ; hey 
haps he had a mind to rectify that narrative by another follow him, and do as he does. They go out all of Powe 
_ paſſage of the ſame Hiſtorian, who ſpeaks of ſome them, and run into the ſtreets with moſt borrid cries, : 
women of that ſect, who lay-in in priſon, and then Ye, ve, ve, divina vindicta, divina vindicta, di- (3) Ib 
endured the puniſhment of fire with joy. But that wina windifa ! Wo, wo, wo, divine vengeance, di- 
paſſage cannot juſtify Mr Varillas, for we ſee that vine vengeance, divine vengeance ! The people being 
thoſe women were in priſon with their huſbands, and frightened with ſuch howlings, think that the town is 
condemned to be burnt with them. To adjuſt all the taken by the enemy, and take up their arms. The 
parts of that piece, we muſt ſuppoſe either that all naked crew. are apprehended, and brought before the (%) T. 
the Adamites were not in the iſland that was forced by judges : they ſcorn to put on the cloaths that are of- "gs 
Ziſca, or that ſome of them were impriſoned before ferred them. In the mean time the houſe, from — 
the ſlaughter. If thoſe two ſuppoſitions be denied, it which that infamous proceſſion ſet out, was burning, i, 5. 
is not true that he ſaved only two Adamites. For and they had much ado to put out the fire. On the Edit. 
the reſt, the Proteſtants have praiſed Ziſca very much twenty-eighth of March the ſeven men were put to 


| 1671. 


theſe of Eraſmus, 


(1) Ghilini, Tea- 


Scient. Mathem. 


Tom, vi, cap. 


ir, pag, 32» 335 « 
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common with thoſe that were exterminated by Ziſca. Thoſe who pretend that Tan: 


demus revived the hereſy of the Adamites in the XIIth century, 


it in the XVth (J), are not exact; for it is not true that Tandemus (g) commanded 
his followers to wear no cloaths. They have more reaſon to ſay ſo of the Turlupins, as 


I thall ſhew in its proper place. 


the Bohemians in this manner: Ad Bohemos 
« quod attinet, fic habet. A morte Joannis Huſſi in 
« tres potiſſimum ſectas diviſus eſt populus. Una eſt 
eorum, qui Pontificem Romanum ut Eccleſiæ Prin- 
« cipem, & Chriſti Vicarium agnoſcunt, altera eo- 
rum qui cœnam Domini percipiunt integram, & 
in Miſſis nonnulla recitant lingua populari; cæteris 
autem in rebus à Pontificiis nihil differunt: tertia eſt 
eorum qui dicuntur Picardi ; Pontificem hi Roma- 
© num & clientelam ejus omnem appellant Antichri- 
ſtum, & meretricem illam in Apocalypfi depictam; 
præter biblica ſcripta nihil recipiunt; Sacerdotes & 
« Epiſcopos ſibi deligunt ipſi; matrimonio nemini in- 
« terdicunt ; mortuis nullas faciunt exequias; dies 
« feſtos & ceremonias habent perpaucas (5). - - - What 
i After the death 
Cc 
c 


concerns the Bohemians is as follows. 


as Picard revived / Moreti in 
the article of the 
Adamites. 


(g) See his ar- 


ticle, 


of the church, and wicar of CHRIST. Another par- 
takes of the Lord's-Supper in both kinds, and in 
that ſerwice they recite ſome things in the vulgar-tongue + 
but in other reſßects they ds not differ from the Papiſts : 
the third ſet is named Picards ; they call the Pope, 
and all that adhere to him Antichriſt, and abe Whore, 


* deſcribed in the Revelation : they receive nothing be- 
* fides the ſcriptures : they chuſe their own biſhops and 
* priefls, they forbid none to marry, they perform no fune- 


ral rites, and have very few feflivals and cere- 
monies.” But Rudigerus, in his hiſtory of the bre- 


thren of Bohemia, rejects (6) the name of Picards that 

was impoſed upon them, and conjeQures that it was (&) Pag. 148. 
given them by their enemies, 10 diſbonour them by ſo in- | 
famous a title, as if aue had been only, ſays he, the 

wretched remains of the leud Picard, aubo renewing the 


of Fobn Huſs they were divided chiefly into three ſects. ancient hereſy of the Adamites, introduced nakedneſs and 
One of them acknowledges the Pope of Rome, as head infamous actions. This conjecture is probable enough. 


PICCOLOMINI (ALEXANDER) archbiſhop of Patras, coadjutor of Siena, 
deſerves to be reckoned among the illuſtrious men of the XVIth century. He was born (a The, 
at Siena, and of the ſame family with Pope Pius II (a). He had a great extent of pax. 233. 


learning, as he ſhewed by the books he compoſed upon ſeveral ſubjects [4]. Vet 1 
would not have every body believe all that is ſaid of him by his Panegyriſts [B 


Pag. 233. 


(b) Job, Impe- 
J. rial. in Muſ. 


He wrote ſome Philoſophical books in his mother tongue, and is accounted the firſt . dz, 
who did ſo [C]. The treatiſe he publiſhed by order of Francis de Medicis, Great 
Duke of Tuſcany, concerning the reformation of the calendar, had the approbation of (e) Ibid. pax. 


the molt learned (6). 


He is very much to be praiſed for having joined good manners 


and a moſt exemplary life with the theory of the Mathematics and Phyſics (c). As (4) lid. 
for the reſt he was a ſtrict follower of Ariſtotle's opinions (d), and a member of the 


academy of the [nfiammati at Padua (e). Notwithſtanding his gravity, and his great 


(e) Ghilini, 
Teatr. Part i, 


application to Philoſophical works, he compoſed ſome plays, which were very much P. 8. 


[A]; The books he compoſed on ſeveral ſubjects.] Ghi- 


lini- mentions theſe that follow: La Filojophia morale: 
la Theorica de pianetti : J“ inſtituzione dell humo : Þ 


Inſtituxiane del Prencipe Chriſtiano: della Grandezza 

dell' acqua e della terra: Parafraſi zu la Rettorica d 

Ariſtotile : della creanxa delle Donne: delle Stelle fiſe : 

due Comedie cice I' Aleſſandra e' Amor Conſtante : la 

Sfera : i Sonetti : Traduzione della Poetica d Ariftatile : 

Anmtazione ſopra la medeſima Poetica d Ariftotile : 
' Teſoro dell' huomo in tre parti diviſo tratta del buon 
nome, e nella terxa fa menxione dell' amor ſopra- natu- 
rale (1). Voſſius obſerves that our Piccolomini pub- 
liſhed at Venice, in 1565, a Latin commentary upon 
Ariſtotle's Mechanical Queſtions (2). He praiſes that 
author very much : Philoſophus plane eximius fuit ; 
tum ob ingenium, & induſtriam ; tum quia feliciter 
© aded Matheſin & Philoſophiam conjunxit. Utraque 
© ſane excelluit ; ut præclara tot ejus opera often- 
* dunt (3). - - He was certainly a great Philoſopher ; 
« both with reſpect to his genius and application, and be- 
© cauſe he ſo happily united Mathematics and Philoſophy 
© together. He was eminent in both, as his excellent 
© evorks ſhew.' 


[B] Al this is ſaid of him by his panegyriſts.] J be- 


(% Theret, E- lieve there is an hyperbole in this paſſage of Thevet (4). 


« Certainly he was a man who ſhewed a divine elo- 
« quence in his writings, and his graceful way of ſpeak- 
ing was ſo admirable, that he ſeemed rather to charm 


artifice of his eloquence. He was inferior to none 
in his time as to languages, either for the antiquity 
and propriety of the Hebrew tongue, or for the ele- 
ancy and ſweetneſs of the Latin ſtile, which he 
underſtood ſo well, that Cicero, and the other ex- 
cellent Orators, could not have exprefied their 
thoughts better than our learned Alexander did. He 
made ſuch a progreſs in Divinity, the Civil Law, 
Phyſic, Mathematics, and Philoſophy, that there 
is no ſecret, or receſs, but what he carefully looked 
into, as may be atteſted by thoſe who had the hap- 
pineſs to frequent and converſe with him, and to 
caſt their eyes upon his learned and excellent works. 
The facility wherewith he explained and made, the 
VOL. IV. 
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the ears of his hearers, than perſuade them by the 


eſteemed 
* moſt difficult authors intelligible, is particularly 
* praiſed. Let any one take his commentaries upon 
© Ariſtotle's Meteors, and ſome other books of that 
* antient Philoſopher (5), and it will be found that 
© he has ſo dexterouſly dived into the ſenſe of his 
© author, that Ariſtotle himſelf could ſcarce have ex- 
* plained his opinions better than our Piccolomini 


(5) The abbre- 
viators of Geſner 
fay only that he 
tranſlated the 


«did? | commentaries of 

| d R | GOT « 4+ Alexander A- 
[C] He is accounted the firſt who did /o.] 1 mperialis Shrodiſtenft up- 

blames him for it, as being a thing which makes on the four 


learning contemptible, and does not agree with the re- 
ſpect due to the language of ancient Rome. Effer- 
buit mire, /ays he (6), ingenium Alexandri Piccolo- 32 
minei Senenſis in cogendo ſub Etruſeis vexillis agmine . 

ſcientiarum omnium, quo intentato alias facinore im- por. 3 

mortalem ſibi pararet in Italica celebritate trium- 

phum. Memorabilis profecto induſtria niſi trito pro- 

teri ſermone rerum apices præclariſſimarum eſſet, con- 

temptum ipſarum quendam apud viliores inducere, & 

quod magis intereſt, eſſet Latinæ locutionis majeſta- 

tem ac ſtudium abdicare qua ultro utiliſſima quæque 

comprehenſa & conſignata eſſe palam eſt - - - Alex- 


0 

c 

. 

6 

c 

6 

N 

c 

ander Piccolomini of Siena was wonderfully zealous in 
— 

« 

c 

6 

c 

c 

0 

o 


books of Ariſto- 
tle's Meteors. 


liſting the whole troop of ſciences under Tuſcan banners, (7) Boccal. Ra- 
by which enterpriſe, unattempted before, he might obtain guag! : 8 4 Soong 
an immortal triumph amongſt the crowd of Italians. Ixxiii, pag. =” 

His induſtry indeed would be very commendable, did 221, 222. 

it not tend to bring the moſt excellent things into contempt, . 

and to extinguiſh the majeſty and ſtudy of the Latin (). It is mention- 

tongue, in which the moſt uſeful things are always writ- N I 7 Ho 

ten.” See what Boccalini makes our Alexander ſay E 855 Les 
upon Parnaſſus (7). Some men would be glad that June 1686, Af. 
the key of learning ſhould not be imparted to the peo- 1”, pag. 653. 
ple. They would have all Philoſophical and learned Se 4 Paſſase of 
books to be publiſhed in Latin, and the common- e _ 
wealth of learning to deal with ancient books, as the Iedeed by Eraſ- 
church of Rome deals with the Scripture. She does mus under the a- 
not allow the reading of it in a vulgar tongue, but with 4age Cornicum 
a thouſand precautions. It is a ſanctuary where pro- 9/05 conbecre, 


i It is the 75th of 
phane men are not permitted to enter. See the com- the IIId century 


of the firſt Cht- 
8 _ liad, Page N. 
123. 


plaint (8), which Mr du Pin has reſuted in the preface 
of his New Bibliotbegue of Ecclefiaſtical Mriters. 
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{f) He was not 
therefore alive in 
1600, as Moreri 


affirms. 


(9) Imper. in 


Muſ. Hiſt. pag. 


83, 


Pro) Menage 


mentions thoſe 


1 


eſteemed [D]. He died at Siena the twelfth of March 1578 (/), being threeſcore and 
ten years old, and was buried in the cathedral church (g). | 


him [E] is pretty curious, and a good example for thoſe who ſtudy : he ſpeaks of it ag fr, 
an ocular witneſs. I muſt criticize his tranſlator [J]. | „ 


[D] He compoſed ſome plays, which were very much 
eficemed.) I ſhall quote John Imperialis for it: Ne- 
que tamen his dicatus gravioribus muniis abſtinuit 
© interdum a luſibus poetarum comicas concinnando fa- 
bulas, quarum inſigniores duæ amoris cenſtantis, & 
Alexandri titulo feruntur impreſſæ, in quibus fic 
c 


excelluit, ut ideo comicorum Italicorum princeps 


* 'Trajani Boccalini judicio cenſeatur (9). - - But not- 
« evithRlanding his application to theſe graver ſtudies, he 
« ſometimes amuſed himſelf in writing <a 3 tavo of the 
« moſt remarkable of them are ſaid to be printed with 
« 2he title of Conſtant Love, and Alexander, in which 


© he fo excelled, that Boccalini thinks him the prince of * to intimate that be wanted comfort in his old age, as 


* Tralian Comic Poets.” I think that by virtue of 
theſe words Menage might have placed our Piccolo- 
mini among the Eccleſiaſtics, who wrote amorous 


_ verſes (10). 


CE] What Thuanus ſays of him.] He followed Paul 


Ecclefiaſtics inthe de Foix, whom Charles IX, ſent embaſſador into Ita- 


cxlvth chapter of 
his Anti-Baillet, 


Tom, 11, 


(.) Jo. Imper. in 
Muf. Hiſt. pag. 
114. | 


(2) Ibid, 


ly in the year 1573. That embaſſador being come 
to Siena, went to ſee our Piccolomini, and found him 
reviſing his commentaries upon Ariſtotle. All the ſer- 
vants of the good old man were gone out, ſo that 


having had no notice of the embaſſador's viſit, he was 


ſurprized by him as he lay upon a couch. I ſhall 


ſet down in Latin what he told him about the com- 


fort he found in reading in the midſt of the infirmi- 


ties of old age. Dum in urbe eſſet Foxius, Alexan- 
drum Picolomineum veneranda canicie ſenem in ædi- 


bus ſuis inviſit, quem culcitre incumbentem, & A- 
© riſtoteli ſuo, hoc eſt a fe diverſis explicationibus illu- 
ſtrato, recognoſcendo vacantem improviſus invenit. 
Nam ſolus erat, & famuli huc illuc per feſtum diem 


diverſi abiezant. Quod ille anxietate ſumma excuſa. 
vit, & gratias Foxio pro tam honorifica ſalutatione 


egit, tum ſedere juſſis qui cum Foxio aderant, in iiſ- 
* que Thuano. Multa de ſtudiis ſuis diſſeruit, eo- 
* rumque ſe demum in ea ztate dulciſſimum fructum 
* capere dixit, aliis oblectamentis deficientibus qui- 
< bus aliz ztates innocenter & citra offenſam gaudere 
* poſſunt. Quod cum dicebat, non tam ſenectuti ſo- 
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* latium quærere dicebatur, quam adoleſcentes qui a- 

derant, qua humanitate erat, ad deſidiam vitandam 
Philoſophiz ſtudia capeſſenda exemplo ſuo cohor- 

* tari (11). - - He earneſtly begged to be excuſed becauſe 

* he was alone and wi 22 55 ſervants. 5 2 7 by 5 * de 
* de Foix for the honour of his wiſit, and then Having pag. m, 1 TR 
© defired thoſe who accompanied him, and amongſt them © 1. 
* Thuanus, to fit down, he talked much concerning his 

* ſtudies, which he ſaid afforded him great ſati faction in 

* his old age; fince he wwas not capable of other plea- 

* ſures, which might be innocently and without offence 

* enjoyed in other parts of life. This he ſpoke, not ſo much 


* courteouſly to exhort the young men that were preſent to 
* follow his example in avoiding idleneſs and ſtudying Phi- 
© lbofophy.” 
[F] 1 muſt criticiſe Thuanus's tranſlator.) Let us 
compare his tranſlation with the Latin words of Thua- 
nus. Alexander Piccolomini, ſays he (12), avould male (12) Apud 1e 
people believe that he was of Aineas Silwiuss family, who fier, n 
being raiſed to the papal dignity, took the name of Pius II. ken from Thy.. 


Here are Thuanus's words: Alexan. Piexolomineus u, Tom, i, (5).Ibio. . 
Aneæ Silvii, qui Pontifex Pius II. dici woluit, Gentilis, LE. 484, 485. " 
&c. (13). It is evident that "Thuanus affirms, that (13) Th: | 
our Alexander was related to Pius IT, but the tranſla- 14.2. 1b, Dew 5 
tor makes him ſay a thing very injurious to the memo- Pag. 233, ad OE 
ry of that learned man, as if he had falſly pretended 4. 1578. ae y 
to be related to that Pope. If it be an enormous over- | Dior 
ſight, becauſe it wrongs an illuſtrious man, it is no piſtls of hy 
leſs enormous if it be coniidered how ealy it was to de num & 
_ underſtand the words of the original. The tranſlator 3 


adds, that John Baptiſt Sacriſtan, Deiphobus Arch- 1600, 
prieſt, and his other brothers beſtowed upon him (14) an ho- 14) That; 

nourable elogy. I think theſe words of Thuanus are not 2 3 

well rendered, in majore patriæ urbis templo ſepultus, & Piccolomini. 

honorifica d Fo. Baptiſta ædituo, Deiphobo Archipreſbyters 

aliiſque fratribus elogio ornatus. I fancy that theſe 

words, aliis fratribus ſignify the other canons of the 

cathedral of Siena, and not the brothers of Alexander 

Piccolomini. TT | 


LY 2 
1 


PICCOLOMINI (Francis) was born at Siena, being of the ſame family with 


the foregoing. He was a very famous Philoſopher in the XVIth century. Though he 


was very young when he taught Logic in the univerſity of Siena, yet the whole town 
admired him upon the account of his lectures. Afterwards he taught Philoſophy in the 
univerſity of Macerata, and then for the ſpace of ten years in that of Perugia [A]. 
His reputation increaſed to ſuch a degree, that the city of Padua reſolved to have him (0 Ton 
for the ſame employment. He was made extraordinary profeſſor of Philoſophy there * 


in the year 1360, and about four years after ordinary profeſſor in the ſame faculty. 
He publiſhed ſeveral commentaries upon Ariſtotle, which were very much eſteemed, by 
reaſon of their clearneſs and ſubtilty. He endeavoured to revive the Platonic Philo- mark | 


[4] He taught Philoſophy in the univerſity of Ma- 
cerata, and then. .of Perugia.) He was twenty- 
five years of age when he left Siena to go to 
Macerata, and his deſign was rather to fit down 


amongſt the ſcholars, than to get into the pulpit 


as a profeſſor ; but as ſoon as he appeared at 
Macerata he was made firſt profeſſor of Philoſophy. 
So ſays Imperialis (1). He does not intimate in the 
leaſt what is affirmed by 'Tomaſini, wiz. that Picco- 
lomini was profeſſor of Logic at Siena before he went 


to Macerata. Imperialis adds, that he ſtaid no lon- 


ger than one year in this laſt town, and that bein 

called to Perugia, he took hold of that opportuni- 
ty of *. his capacity upon a nobler ſtage. He 
taught Philoſophy there for the ſpace of ten years, 
and publiſhed a volume de Morali Philoophia, which 
was admired; * Tantis omnium cœtuuni laudibus ex- 
© ceptum, cum nihil eo, vel ad efformandos mores uti- 
« lius, vel ad rempublicam rette gerendam accommoda- 
© tius, vel ad omnem bonorum malorumque notitiam 
* ſuavius excogitari poſſit (2). - - It was ſo much ex- 
* tolled by all, becauſe nothing could be imagined more uſe- 


© fill for forming the manners, or more adapted ta the 


209, 


(8) In 


the art! 


ſophy | BARE 


© well governing of the fate, or more acceptable for the 


* univerſal knowledge of good and evil” Father le 

Moine (3) ſpeaks well of that book, and criticizes ſome (3) In his Pen- 
paſſages in it. Take notice of this title, Franciſci tures morales. 
Piccolominei Senenſis univerſa philoſophia de moribus nunc | 
primum in decem gradus redacta & explicata. Venetiis 

in fol. 1583. It ſeems to intimate that the ſirſt edition 

came out in the year 1583. If it be ſo, Imperialis is 

miſtaken when he ſays, that Piccolomini publiſhed that 

book being profeſſor at Perugia, and deſerved, by rea- 

ſon of ſo fine a work, to be called to Padua (4), for (4) Hoc unum 
according to Imperialis's reckoning, he began to teach effecit 2 = 
Philoſophy at Padua being about thirty-ſeven years of nag og 
age, that is to ſay, in the year 1557. That Hiſtorian can- patvinumcym- 
not be excuſed, but by ſaying that Piccolomini pub- nafium Ferit 
liſhed his Moral Philoſophy before the year 1557, and convocatus L. 
put it afterwards in a new order, and ſo the above- Fer. 4% P 
mentioned title will denote a ſecond edition. Note, 

that he inſerted in his morals printed in the year 1583, 

a treatiſe de Methodo, wherein he refuted Zabarella, his | 
colleague and rival : the latter anſwered him, but Pic- (t) 1 
colomini made a reply intituled Comes politicus adverſus the 
F acobum Zabarellam. Caſt 
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Caſte lnay, Tom, 


 PICCOLOMINI. PIENNE. 


% Taten frm ſophy BJ, and to ſhew that at the bottom it agreed with that of Ariſtotle (a). The 
famous James  Zabarella was the antagoniſt, againſt whom he publiſhed ſomething, I 
ſhall ſay in another. place wherein he exceeded him [C]. Having obſerved that the 


631 
(b) Tbid, 


(c) This ſhews 


+ 2 ; : G b that the profeſ- 
diſputations which the profeſſors had appointed in the aſternoon, were the cauſe of 3 


many diviſions and quarrels, he wiſely ſuppreſſed them (b); which he was the more 


ſors got ſome- 
thing by thoſe 


willing to do, becauſe he enjoyed a penſion of 1400 florins (c). He would have been diſputes, 


a happy man, had he been able to put an end to the quarrels of his family, 

to thoſe of his ſcholars: but his ſons hated one another ſo violently, and were fo 

wicked, that they made him extreamly uneaſy in his old age. 

function of a profeſſor, after he had gloriouſly exerciſed it for the ſpace of fifty- three 

years [D], and retired to Siena, where he died very old [E]: he left a great eſtate to 

It appeared by his funeral how much he was eſteemed by the inhabitants 

of Siena; for every body went in mourning, and all the courts of judicature were ſhut 

He had been a diſciple of the famous Zimara, and ſchoolfellow of Felix 

Perrette, who was Pope by the name of Sixtus V, and boaſted, as long «s he lived, 
that he had been able to anſwer his objections at a publick diſputation () [F] 


his heirs (4). 


up (e). 


[] He endeavoured to revive the Platonic Philoſophy.) 
Imperialis ſays, that he began to apply himſelf to that 
ſtudy, after he had given over the function of a pro- 
feſſor; but Tomaſini ſays, that he read lectures, and 
wrote ſomething about it even at Padua. Here are the 
words of Imperialis (5): Hac igitur egregie navata 
« Venetis opera per annos duos & viginti patriam ſibi 

tandem viſendam cenſuit, in qua extremos etiam ſpi- 

ritus hauſit. 
riæ Ducem legationibus (6) perfunctus plurimiſque 
honoribus auctus amceniflime Platonis philoſophiæ 
vacare cœpit, quam etiam commentariis exornandam 
ſuſceperat, ipſum namque dicere ſolitum accepimus, 
Platonis & Ariſtotelis philoſophiam duos quaſi ocu- 
los humani aciem intellectus dirigere, quorum alteru- 
tro ſi quis careat Cyclopis inſtar in hac rerum uni- 
verſitate labatur neceſſe eſt: ſed communia fata præ- 
claros hoſce illius conatus interciderunt. Having 
thus laboured for the Venctians twice twenty years, he re- 


ewiſe he died. And in the mean time, after he had 
executed ſeveral deputations to the Great Duke of Tuſca- 
ny, and received many honours, he began ta apply him- 
ſelf to the agreeable Philoſophy of Plato, upon which alja 
he had undertaken to write commentaries, for I have 
heard he was wont to ſay, that the Philoſophy of Pla- 
to and Ariſtotle, like two eyes directed the fight of hu- 
man underſtanding, and whoever had but one as a Cy- 
clops, muſt need tumble dawn in the world : but the common 
lot of all mankind put an end to theſe his glorious under- 
* takings.” Here are alſo the words of Tomaſini, with 
which make the necefiary compariſons. * Platonicam 


diſciplinam fere collapſam & legendo & ſcribendo in 


integrum reſtituere conatus eſt, illud in priinis enitens 
ut Platonem cum Ariſtotle in pluribus conciliaret (7). 
« - - - He attempted to revive the Platonic Philoſophy 
« both by his lectures and writings 3 endeavouring eſpect - 
* ally to reconcile Plato with Ariſtotle in many points. 
[C] 1/hall fay in another place (8) wherein he exceeded 
Zabarella.) But I muſt obſerve here that he was infe- 
rior to him in ſome reſpects. He did not dive into 
the bottom of his ſubject, as Zabarella did, he ram- 
bled from one ſubject to another, and preſented them 


rather as a wine to be taſted, than to be drank off. 


This ſeems to be the meaning of Imperialis. Pic- 


colomineus, ſays he (9), oratione quidem utitur ex- 


c pedita, gravi, & illaborata, cæterum ſententiarum 
nexu frequentior quam forte conveniat, excurrit e- 
* nimvero, nec in concluſionibus hæret, novis at ſu- 
binde doctrinæ cumulis urget, ut libanda potius quam 
« guftanda propoſitorum veritas ofierrt videatur, prop- 
© terea bene ſentientium calculis ſancitum, hujus ſcrip- 
ta magis provectiorum auribus inſervire, illius autem 


juniorum. - - Piccolomini indeed uſes a ſhort, grave 


Ac interim pluribus ad magnum Etru- 


for of Philoſophy at Macerata. 


as he did (a) Ex eodem, 
ibid, 


e) Felix etiam 
quod inſolito ci- 
vium ſqualore, 
juſtitio, Lacry- 
mis ejus in pa- 
tria funus ela- 
tum. Imper. in 
Mu ſæo Hiſt. pag. 
115. 


He gave over the 


(J Ibid, fag. 
1 14. 


and eaſy ſtile, but is guilty of too many excurſions. He 


* does not examine matters thoroughly, but introduces new 


© ſubjefs every now and then, ſo that the truth of his 


* propoſitions is preſented, to be touched with the lips ra- 
ther than taſted with the tongue, and therefore in the 
* opinion of good judges his writings are fitter for thoſe that 
* are more advanced in years, and thoſe of the other for 
* ſuch as are younger,” 

[D] He gave over the function of a profeſſor after he 
had exerciſed it for the ſpace of fifty-three years.] 80 
ſays Tomaſini : but the account he gives of it cannot be 
reconciled with the words of Imperialis, who ſays that 
Piccolomini was one year at Macerata, ten years at 


Perugia, and two and twenty at Padua, which makes 


up but thirty three years. It would be in vain to 
{ay that he forgot his profeſſing of Logic at Siena; for 
it could not laſt twenty years, ſeeing Piccolomini was 
but twenty-five years old, when he was made profe(- 
Ghilini adopts the 


fifty three years of Tomaſini (10), and he is more ex- (10) Ghilini, 


cuſable than Paul Freherus (11), who admits of them Teatro, Jem. 7, 


after he had ſaid that Francis Piccolomini was made pag. 62. Witte 
profeſſor at Macerata, being twenty-five years of age, in, Diario Biogr. 
that he kept that profeſſorſhip but one year, that he eee 8 
exerciſed that of Perugia only ten years, and that of gears. TM 
Padua twenty-two years. Such are the miſtakes, which 


an author will be guilty of when he joins together ſe- (11) Freher. in 


veral oppoſite relations. | Theatro, Pag. 

[E] He died very old.] Tomaſini and Imperialis 1498. 

agree in making him live eighty- four years: they have 

forgot to ſet down the year of his death; but we know | 

from the date of his epitaph as it is in Ghilini (12), (r2) Ibid, Part 1, 

that it was the year 1604. Imperialis obſerves that Fag. 62. 

this venerable old man was ſo happy as never to ſtand 7 

in need of ſpectacles (13). (13) Ex eo felix 
[F] Sixtus V, boaſted as long as he lived, that he in tanto ſenio 

had been able to anſwer his objections at a public diſpu- quod oculorum 

tation.) I ſhall ſet down this particular, as it is rela- m _—_ Kain 

ted by Imperialis. Et quidem Fœlix adhuc Mino- {jc rake 8 | 

rita quod ſemel propoſitarum in Templo Theſium Jmper. abi ſupra, 

ex utraque philoſophia publicum impugnatorem ſor- | 

titus erat Franciſcum, ſæpius porro pontifex ejus diei 

memoriam recolebat, ſibi dignifiimum reputans cum 


acerrimo, ut ipſe ajebat, ingenio in celebri conſeſſu, 

haud ſegniter doctrinæ atque ingenii gloriam ſuſtinuiſſe 

(14). - - - Felix, after he was made Pope, often re- (14) Imper. ibid. 
membered the day, when being as yet a Minorite, he pag. 114. | 
« publickly agfended ſome theſes in both kinds of Philoſophy, 

and happened to have Francis for his opponent, thinking 

it the greateſt honour, that he was ob before a re- 

* nowned aſſembly, to contend in point of learning and 


parti with the moſt acute genius, as be uſed ta 
c ay. 


c 
4 
_ 
c 
c 
c 


PIENNE (Joan pt HALLVIN) maid of honour to Catherine de Medicis, 


was paſſionately beloved by Francis de Montmorenci (a), eldeſt ſon to the Conſtable We 

He promiſed her to marry her, but did not acquaint his 
father or his mother with it [4], ſo much he feared leſt they ſhould oppoſe his deſign, 
| | ˖ 


Ann de Montmorenci. 


[4] He promiſed her to marry her, without acquaint- 
ing his father or mother wwith it.) Mr le Laboureur 
Who 


had he originals of all the proceedings, ſays (1), 
they began with the interrogatory of the two lovers made 
I 


was 
made Mareſchal 
of France in the 


year 1559. 


in the Louvre on the fifth of October 1556, that Fane 


de Halluyn was called firſt, and ſaid ſhe was about nine- 
teen or twenty years old, and that five or ſix years be- 
fore Meſſire Francis de Montmorenci had ſpoken to 


0 her 


632 


PIENNE. 


It is not likely they would have conſented to it, though that lady was very illuſtrious 
by her birth, and commendable for her beauty and virtue; but there was a x beg; 


reaſon which moved them to oppoſe that engagement openly, viz. becauſe 


enry II 


was deſirous that his natural daughter, widow of the duke of Caſtro, ſhould marry the 
lover of the lady de Pienne. The conſtable's ambition was too much tavoured by ſuch 


an alliance, to ſuffer that his eldeſt ſon's engagement ſhould paſs for a good one, 


Therefore he omitted nothing to get it broke, and being in the greateſt favour with 
Henry II that ever a ſubject was in with his king, he perſwaded that prince to uſe all 


imaginable means to get the promiſe, which might be alledged by the lady de Pienne, 
declared null. That affair became the greateſt in Chriſtendom, becauſe of the deſigns of Pope 


Paul IV, who had a mind to marry that daughter of Henry II (who was already the widow of 


an Italian, and a Pope's grand-ſon) to another Italian his nephew, . , . . The Pope's intereſt 
was ihe only obſtacle to the diſpenſation which wa 
Montmorenci went to ſollicit in perſon (b). The king did not believe that the Pope 
would deny him any thing, in ſo favourable a time as that of the League whick they were then 
Nevertheleſs, Paul IV appeared ſo averſe to it, that the 
king was obliged to have recourſe to ſome other expedients [BJ. He publiſh 


(b) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. to 
Caſtelnau, Tom. 


ii, pag. arg, lreating of againſt Spain, 


© her of marriage, in the palace of Paris, or at St 
* Germains, — he ſaid that he took her for bis 
aue, and ſhe anſwered, that ſhe took him for her huſ- 
band : that he bad ſpoken to her about it ſeveral times 
before, but ſhe would not have him, becauſe he was 
too young, and befides, ſhe was afraid that the con- 
ftable would take it ill; to which he anſwered, that 
he would ſtay ſo long, and be fo obedient to him, that 
| he would make him approve of it: and ſhe would not 
hade declared it, if the ſaid Montmorenci had not ſpoken 
of it, becauſe of the marriage of the ducheſs of Caſtro. 
She ſaid further, that ſhe had received no gift nor 
any preſent upon account of marriage, and that every 
thing was done by word of mouth, without witnel- 
ſes, and without acquainting any of her relations 
with it. That he wrote to her about it whilſt he 
was in priſon, but that ſhe burnt his letters, t he 
continued to ſpeak of it ſince his return, namely, in the 
abbey of Vauluiſant where he was lately, and even ye- 
feerday in the conflable's houſe, he repeated the ſame 
things to her, and deſired her not to be untaſy. She 
added that ſhe knew not that the ſaid marriage was 
clandeſtine and prohibited, and that fhe thought he 
might marry of himſelf, tho he had a father and a 
mother, becauſe marriage belongs to GOD, and cere- 
monies to the church. For the reſt, ſhe referred it to 
the Sieur de Montmorenci, and ſhe put her hand 
to her anſwer. That lord made a like anſwer, and 
after he had ſaid that he was twenty-ſix years of 
age, he confeſſed every thing, even that the day be- 
fore in the evening, he had made a new promiſe 
of marriage to her, as he was ſpeaking of the 
trouble he was in; only being aſked, whether hay- 
ing a father and a mother, he knew not that it was 
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their conſent, he faid, that when he did that folly, 
he conſidered not all thoſe things, and that his age, it 


(2) Id. ib. pag. « ſuited not, and that if he was to do the ſame again, 


420, Obſerve 
theſe words of 
Brantome in his 
encomium on the 


«* were ſent to Rome, with all the paſſages they could 
collect out of the Scripture and the Fathers, againſt 
Conſtable o « marriages contracted without the conſent of parents, 
ana. * and the Pope received the whole graciouſly enough 
Tom, ii, of bis at firſt, gave a kind reception to the Sieur de Mont- 
Memoirs, pag. morency, and promiſed him all manner of ſatiſ- 
137- As the faction: but either he diſſembled, or had not yet 
eee f 3 thought of this opportunity of allying his family with 
eee him ang the houſe of France, which made him put off that 
the natural « buſineſs, that he might have time to conſider by 
daughter of king © what means he might effect his deſign.” In an act 
wn 3 of proteſtation which Mr de Montmorenci cauſed to 
told hirn offt. be drawn up in the houſe of Cardinal du Bellai at 
and of the day Rome, the 23d of March 1557, he declared: That 
appointed for the five years ago and above, being in the heat of his youth, 
wedding, M. de he fell in love with the lady Jane de Halluin de Pienne, 
2 end and contradted a marriage with her by word of mouth, 
anſwered him ' 

that he couls Without the conſent of the king, and of his father and mo- 
not hearken to ther ; that ſince that time the king and his father being 
it, becauſe he reſolved to marry him to Diana of France, he came to 
_ gee 20 Rome by their order to have the Pope's abſolution and 
, Maurg <A e Aiſpenſation ; that for the Jpace of four months he had 
old man was ot ceaſed to follicit His Holineſs about it, and even ju- 
ſtrangely ſurpri- ftified the lawfulneſs of his demand by a diſpenſation grant- 
zed, and had of by bin in a like caſe. Whereupon he had been amuſ- 


more recourſe to : , * 
tears, Ke. ed with den and referred ta a congregation of Divine, 


from congregation to congregation; till at la 


not in his power to contract a marriage without 


he would think more of it. .. . . (2) Thoſe depoſitions 


edict, 


s demanded of him, and which Francis de 


ed an 


and Canoniſts, ſummoned to meet on the tabenty-third of 


this month, with the cardinals, archbiſhops, and biſhops, 
under pretence of making the thing more legal ; but in of- 


defign, notwithſlanding the promiſes of the Pope, wha 


fawoured the opinions of his adverſe party, tho without 


any ſollicitation, and was diſpleaſed with, and uſed very 
ill, thoſe who were for his abſolution, and appeared ewvi- 
dently to be contrary to him. 
notice of the renunciation of the lady de Pienne, he pro- 
teſts againſt whatſecver the Pope may order for the fu- 


ture, againſt the liberty which he pretends to have of 


marrying, and demands that the petitions preſented by 
him to His Holineſs, and the diſpenſation granted by the 
Pope in a like caſe, be recorded (3). We ſhall ſee be- 
low the reaſons of his complaints againſt the Pope's 
conduct (4). | | | | 

[Þ] Paul IV appeared ſo averſe to it that the king 
was obliged to have recourſe to ſome other eæpedients. 


Mr le Laboureur goes on (5). The Pope kept a great 


Wherefore having had 


feft, as he had it from ver) good hands, to prejudice his 


(3) Le Labov- 
reur, ibid. pag. 
432. 


(4) See the re- 
mark [B]. 


while Francis de Montmorenci in Rome, putting him off (5) Ib. f. 420, 


his game 


was found out, and the king and conflable being diſap- 


pointed in their hopes of the Pope, reſolved to bring ta a 


concluſion that buſineſs, which had made fo great a noije 
to their diſadvantage, and in order to it they cauſed an 
edit to be drawn up, which was made on purpoſe, pub- 
lifhed and werified, whereby clandeſtine marriages <vere 
declared to be null: on the other hand, the poor lady was 


forced to dgſiſt; for ſhe was ſhut up in the convent of 


the Filles Dieu at Paris, where deſpairing to ſucceed in 
her hopes, and afraid of being treated worſe, ſhe was at 


laſt perſuaded that the Sieur de Montmorency had obtain- 


ed the Pope's diſpenſation. f | 
That we may well underſtand how much the inte- 
reſt of the Pope's family did work upon him, we mutt 
not loſe the ſight of this capital point, viz. That 
Paul IV defired to marry his nephew with the natu- 
ral daughter of Henry II, and that he could not ſuc- 
ceed in it, if he declared the promiſe made to the 
lady de Pienne to be null. 
ed on this occaſion that the Papal authority were leſ- 
ſened, and that he was W. 
he would have been very jealous in another caſe. 
The particular advantage of his family was more dear 
to him than the privileges of the Papacy, whether it be 
that he believed his ſucceſſors could eaſily remedy the 
prejudice he deſigned to do them, or that he abſolute- 
ly preferred perſonal advantages to thoſe of the Holy 
See. This affair was purſued with great heat by the 
court of France; they omitted IE to make it 
ſucceed. They preſented the act whereby the lady 
de Pienne renounced her pretenſions, and the edict 
againſt clandeſtine marriages (6). They obtained (7) 


We ſhall fee that he wiſh- 


of a right, of which 


(6) Le Labor 


a copy of a diſpenſation which the Pope had granted in a teur, abi fois, 


like caſe. 
Doctor de la Haye ſent to the conſtable (8): it is cu- 
rious ; Paul IV ſent (9) immediately for the datary 10 
know how that diſpenſation had been granted, wonder- 
ing at it, and much more how it came into our hands : 
to which the datary anſwered, that it had been granted 
in a full ſanature, and by His Holineſs himſelf ; which 


he might remember, being deſirous to know and under- 


ftand, more than any of his predeceſſors did, what paſſes 


in his ſignature. His Holineſs vas amazed at it, — 
i le 


Here is a ren of the relation which 7. 4 
e 


24s 
(7) Ib. P. 475. 
(8) Ib. ). 424 
(9) Ibid. c, 


allo 
426. See 4 
the remark [9 þ 


(io) Ibid. ; 
427 


Pienne ſhould be ſhut up in a nunnery, and 


diſpenſation had not been granted [ 


aſted the Datary, by what means the ſaid diſpenſation 
might be retracted, a thing which the Datary faid could 
not be done, becauſe it was already in the hands of the 
parties, and that they wwere married by virtue of the 
ſame. I ſhall alſo give ſome abſtracts of the reſult of 
the firſt congregation held for the diſpenſation of that 
mid. Pars marriage. The Pope preſided in it (10) : many Di- 
1 wines and Canoniſis were called to it... . . the Pope 
6h began, and having propoſed the matter of fact, he ſaid 
\ hid, (11): © We aſk whether a marriage contracted by 
0 word of mouth, which is a true marriage and a true 
ſacrament, according to the opinion of the moſt ho- 
ly divines, may be diſſolved and broke by us, 1 
© mean when carnal copulation has not intervened. 
And then he added, Do not inſiſt, I deſire you, on 
© the examples and facts of our predeceſſors, which 1 
« proteſt I will not follow, but in as much as the au- 
« thority of the ſcripture, and the reaſons of the di- 
vines Will induce you to it. He went on and ſaid, 
I do not doubt but that my predeceſſors and I may 
© haveerred ſometimes, not only in this fact, but allo 
in many others; nevertheleſs, we ought not to be 
condemned for it; for Gop does ſo direct his 
church as to conceal many things from her for a 
time, which he reveals afterwards : this Chriſt him- 
© ſelf has clearly enough intimated to us, as when he 
* ſaid to St Peter, What I do now thou diff not under- 
« ſtand, but thou ſhalt underſtand it hercefter. And 
in another place he ſaid, I hawe many things to ſay, 
« ewhich you cannot comprehend now, but the ſpirit, 
ewhich my father ſhall ſend in my name, will teach 
© you all things, Who knows therefore but that Gop 
will now declare by us what he permitted to be 


— 


© lubility of holy marriage? Therefore, my brethren 


affair; and without regarding what ſuch and ſuch a 


* ſee whether it be not true, that they have not well 
* underſtood what we are now examining, concerning 
the indiſſolubility of marriage. Having thus ſpoken, 


o 


© he addreſſed himſelf to archbiſhop Coulance, hereto- 


fore the Pope's nuncio at the court of the emperor, 


and commanded him to give his opinion. Couſance 
did his utmoſt to ſhew, that ſuch a marriage could 
not be diſſolved by any means, and the Pope ap- 
peared to be very well pleaſed with his opinion; 
which moved the ſaid archbiſhop to ſay a great deal 


ings and former conferences about this matter, from 


hands. The Pope ſaid further, with a loud voice, 
That the ſaid archbiſhop had very well explained 
that affair. Biſhop Antoniellus ſpoke next to him, 
a very old and venerable man, who was of a contra- 
ry opinion ; and in a few words gave and made out 
this concluſion, That the Pope might. do the thing 
which was in queſtion. Whom the Pope anſwered, 
That he would not thank him for giving him ſo 


id biſhop had made uſe of ſome paſſages out of 
St Thomas, the Pope added, 'That St 'Thomas might 
have ſaid many things when young, which he after- 
wards retracted, having acquired a greater degree of 
knowledge; adding theſe words of St Paul, ben J 
avas a child I ſpoke like a child, but when 1 grew a 
man 1 {ff childiſh things. Afterwards he went on 
and ſaid, It is not without reaſon that I give you 
this warning ; I do it that none of thoſe who are to 
deliberate concerning this matter, may rely upon 
ſuch paſſages of St Thomas, which he may have 
writ in his youth. The ſacriſt ſpoke next, and was 
of the ſame opinion with biſhop Antoniellus, vi. 
That the Pope might and ought to diſſolve ſuch mar- 
riages, when there is a reaſonable cauſe for it. And 
* becauſe in his proofs, which were very long and 
* learned, he happened to mention a paſſage of Duran- 


dus, concerning marriage, which we do not approve. 
VOL. IV. 
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* formerly unknown to others, concerning the indiſſo- 
and children, uſe your. endeavours to help me in this 


one of my predeceſſors did, as I have already ſaid, 


more than he deſigned, as it appears from his writ- 


ſo many ſmiles, winkings, nods, and clappings of 


great a power on this occaſion. And becauſe the 


edict, whereby clandeſtine marriages were declared null, and ordered that the lady de 


a declaration of her deſiſting was extorted 


from her; and at laſt the Pope was not regarded; for the marriage of Mr de Mont- 
morenci and the daughter of 3 II, was celebrated with pomp, although the 


| ]. The Pope made an acknowledgment which 
deſerves to be here related [DJ. There was a great deal of unfair dealing in thoſe 


proceedings 


of, and which he alledged only as that doctor's opi- 
nion, and not to defend it; the Pope being already 
offended at his determination, grew very angry with 
him, as if he had been the author or defender of Du- 
randus's error. And the ſaid ſacriſt excuſing him- 

ſelf to His Holineſs, he ſtopped his mouth with hard 
words and great threatnings, often repeating, that 
he deſerved to be turned out of his place, and that 
he would ſpeak to him further about it in private. 
Which fo diſcouraged the reſt, that many of them 
reſolved to alter their reſolutions.” 

There were ſeven perſons only who gave their opi- 
nions in this congregation ; the others were reſerved - 
to be heard another time (12). The cardinals went out (12) Ibid. Pag 
very much diſſatisfied, and one might perceive, if. 429. 
out any further intelligence of what paſſed in it . . . . that 
there had been as much confuſion and diſorder in it as 


there is amongſt ſheep, when their ſhepherd is wounded : 


for every body avent home, one one way, another another 
away, in a great conſternation, and almoſt <vith. tears in 
their eyes, avithout being able to tell any friend or ſer- 
want how the thing went, and what reſlution had be? 
taken (13). Cardinal du Bellay, and Mr de Montmo- 
renci having informed the conſervator of Naples, 
that the king's edict might be ſufficient without the 
Pope's diſpenſation ; and that he ſhould remember, 
that a leſſer thing than that occaſioned the withdrawing 


of Germany and England from their obedience to the Holy 


See (14), the conſervator ſent the datary to tell cardi- 
nal Caraffa, and cardinal de Piſa, © That he very 
much wondered at the manner of proceeding of His 


(14) Ibid. pag. 


430, 431. 


Holineſs, and that he could never believe Le would 


be judge and party in this affair, and think that the 

Holy Ghoſt was in his head, and in no body's elſe, 
deſpiſing every one's opinion, with little reſpect for 

himſelf, and for thoſe whom he had appointed and 

* commanded to ſpeak their thoughts freely and im- 

partially; and that for a leſs thing than this, by 
reaſon of cardinal Cajetan's obſtinacy , Germany was 
in ſuch a condition as every body knew, without 
any great hopes of amendment, except by the meer 
grace of Gop. And that they ſhould well conſider 
the tenor of the ſaid edict ; by virtue whereof, to- 
gether with the cenſure of the Sorbonne, and the 
authority of the ordinary, without any other diſpen- 
{ation of His Holineſs, the ſaid Mr de Montmoren- 
cy might ſet himſelf at liberty, and take ſuch a 
wife as he thinks fit (15). This was repreſented to 
the Pope, but made him not change his conduct. 
From whence it may be concluded, that the court of 
France looked upon this negotiation as a thing of the 
greateſt moment; but the Pope thought it not lets 
important for his intereſt to come to no concluſion 
thereupon. If we had two or three volumes in folio 
of ſuch relations, like that of Dr de la Haye, and 
that of cardinal du Bellay (16), it would be one of (16) Mr le La- 
the moſt curious works that could be put into a li- boureur ſets it 
brary. 1 down at full 

[C] The Pope was not regarded; for the marriage lengthe ub, ſu- 


* * * & A * CY * * E 


had not been granted.] * The king and the conſtable 
thought that they could not better revenge them- 

* ſelves upon the Pope, for the little regard he had 

© ſhewn to their recommendation, than by paſſing on 

to the marriage, by virtue of the edict againſt clan- 

« deftine marriages ; and it was kept with the greater 

* magnificence at the arrival of Mr de Montmorency 

in the month of May 1557, the court being at Vil- | 
© liers-Cotretz (17). | = Ibid, Pag. 
[Dl] The Pope made an acknowledgment which deſerwes 437. 

to be related.) This was done in the congregation 
abovementioned. I am not ignorant, ſaid he (18), (18) Ibid, Pag. 
that the Popes, my predeceſſors, have granted ſeveral dif- 43. 
penſations in this caſe ; they are, in the preſence of GOD, 

to give him an account of it, I they have been miſtaken 

J have no mind to follow them; perhaps they may hawe 

done it through ignorance, and that age might not then 

know certainly, what the other ages clearly perceive, ac- 


7 X cording 


. aas celebrated .... although the diſpenſation 2. Page 4322. 
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proceedings [E], and the conſtable's ſon felt ſome remorſe of conſcience, which obliged 


cording to the words of FESUS CHRIST: * Scietis 
autem poſtea, &c. non poteſtis omnia portare mo- 
do, &c. veniet paracletus, &c. But ye ſhall #now 


© afterwards, Qc. ye cannot bear all things now, &c. 


the comforter will come, &c.” And as to what is ſaid, 
That I hade granted a diſpenſation in a like caſe, I 
would not hade this to cauſe any prejudice to this matter; 
for GOD knows that I never underſtood it. In the ſignet- 
office there is a multitude of people, prelates, referen- 
daries, and others, who make a great noiſe ; ſo that an 
old decrepit Pope cannot mind every particular thing. 
As to myſelf ] proteſt that I never underſtood it: and 
moreover, that though I ſhould have erred in one thing or 
anther, yet I would not continue in my error. This is a 
paſſage taken out of a relation of cardinal du Bellay, 
which Mr le Laboureur has inſerted in his Additions to 
Caſtelnau's Memoirs. And here you may fee a man 
who built upon a very weak diſpenſation ; for the 
Pope himſelf, who granted it, declared to the ſacred 
college, that he never underſtood that queſtion, and 
that a perſon of his great age could not give ear to 
all the particular matters, amidſt the great noiſe that 
is raiſed in the place where the diſpatches are ſigned. 
And yet the man who had obtained this diſpenſation 
thought himſelf well married ; but if it was null he 


committed adultery every time that he had to do with 


his wife. Nothing appeared ſhameful to Paul IV, 
provided he might find pretences not to annul the mar- 
riage of Mr de Montmorency. - | 


[E] There awas a great deal of unfair dealing in thoſe 


proceedings.) Nothing could be more proper for the 
Pope's deſign, than to be able to ſay, that the Lady 


de Pienne demanded the accompliſhment of the mar- 


riage. Therefore to take that weapon out of his hands, 
they provided themſelves with an act in due form, 
whereby it appeared, that ſhe had no pretenſions to 
Mr de Montmorenci. But to obtain ſuch a declara- 
tion from her, they were forced to make her be- 
lieve, that the Pope had already granted the diſpen- 
ſation. Wherefore her lover made no ſcruple to write 
ſuch an untruth to her. Here 1s his letter, it is as dry 
as thoſe which he wrote to her before, were ſweet and 
paſhonate. *MaDEMOISELLEDE ebe 


ſenſible of the error into which I fell unawares, an 


being ſorry that I have offended Gov, the king, 
my lord, and the conſtable, and his lady, I have ac- 
quainted our holy father, the Pope, how things paſſed 
between us, and begged his Holineſs's pardon, 
which he, out of his bounty and clemency, has 
granted me; and, inaſmuch as it was neceſſary, 
he has given me a diſpenſation, to be reſtored to 
my former liberty, which I thought fit to give you 
notice of : and in order to free ourſelves from the 
miſeries and trouble we are in, I revoke and deſiſt 
from all the words and promiſes of marriage which 
paſſed between us, from which, by virtue of the 
{aid diſpenſation, we remain diſcharged ; and I de- 
clare you to be ſo, beſeeching you to do the like to- 
wards me, and to take ſuch other match as you will 
like beſt ; for I am reſolved to keep no longer any 
correſpondence with you ; not but I look upon you 
to be a ſober and virtuous lady, and of a good fami- 
ly, but to do my duty, and avoid the miſchief and 
inconveniencies which might enſue from it; but 
eſpecially to give thereby an occaſion to his majeſty, 
and my faid lord and lady to forget the offence J 
have committed againſt them, that I may be able, 
not only to repair it, and endeavour to make myſelf 
worthy of their favour, but alſo to perform what I 
owe them, according to the command of Go p, 
whom I beſeech to keep you, Mademoiſelle de Pien- 
nes, under his holy protection. Rome, the fifth of 
February. He, whom you will find ready to ſerve 
you, MONTMORENCY (19), Francis 
de la Porte, gentleman to Mr de Montmorenci, a 
maſter of the requeſts, and one of the king's ſecretaries, 
attended with two Notaries of the Chaſtelet, went to 
the nunnery, where the lady had been ſhut up. They 
were admitted (20) by virtue of a letter ſigned with the 
king's own hand. They called for the lady, and when 
ſhe had read aloud Mr de Montmorenci's letter, 
the Sieur de la Porte told her, Madam, all that I 
have to ſay comes from Mr de Montmorency, and I hall 


tell it you, if you pleaſe, becauſe he has ordered me ſo to 


do. «You have ſeen by his letter, awhich you have 


him 


juſt mv read, how greatly he thinks he has offended 


S (21), and he has moſt humbly ſupplicated 
his Holineſs to pardon him the offence he had committed, 


by promifing to marry you, and to grant à diſpenſation both 


to him and you, that you might marry to another hen 


ever you ſhall think fit. This our holy Father has done, and 
by this means reflored Mr de Montmorency and you to your 
former liberty, as he has mentioned to you in his letter, 
which have now delivered to you for that purpoſe. 
And he being diſpenſed with, and by that diſpenſation 
made free as he was before, to marry another whenever 
he ſhall think fit, I declare to you, by his command, that 
he acquits you from all promiſes, which may have been 
in any manner between you two before this time; and J 
pray, and require you, in his name, that you likewiſe de- 
clare to me, whether you do not alſo acquit him from them 


on your part. To which the ſaid Lady de Pienne, avith tears 


in her eyes, mournfully anſwered in theſe words : My de 
la Porte, I had much rather that the breach of the pro- 
miſes of Mr de Montmorency, and of mine, ſhould come 
from him than from me. He ſhows plainly, by the avords 
you have ſpoke to me in his name, that he has a meanes 
foul than a woman, and is not ſuch a man as he pre- 
tended to be, when he told me fo often, that he would hſe 
his life rather than change his reſolution, He has very 
much injured me; and I ſee plainly, that he had rather 
be rich than an honeſt man. This anſwer containing 
nothing poſitive, Mr de la Porte returned to the charge, 
and inſiſted chiefly upon the Papal diſpenſation, and 
deſired her to declare her mind plainly : © Whereupon 
* the faid lady, weeping, as before, ſpoke theſe 
* words : Alas, Mr de la Porte, what aniwer would 
* you have me to make? Had Mr de Montmorency 


* the heart to write me ſuch a letter? This ſecond 
anſwer being as indefinite as the former, a third que- 
ſtion was put fo preciſely, that the lady muſt needs 
needs anſwer t the matter in hand. My de la Porte 
ſaid ſhe (22), fince the defire of Mrde Montmorenci is, that 
1 fhould acquit him from the promiſes of marriage between 
us, and that now he leaves me, I neither will, nor can 


hinder him from doing what he pleaſes ; und I cannot have 
a will contrary to his. Mr de la Forte was not ſufli- 
ciently ſatisfied with this third anſwer, but he urged 
her ſtill, and at laſt obtained thac which follows ; 


Mr de la Porte, ſince Mr de Montmorency does now 


* acquit me from the promiſes of Marriage which were 
made betwixt him and me, if he were the ſon of a 
* king, or a prince, having written to me as has done 


(27) Thiq, 
422, 


bay, 


(22) Ibid, 


in his letter which you juii now delivered, I would 


not marry him, and fo I acquit him. Nevertheleſs 
I wonder at his way of writing in that letter, and I 
* cannot well believe that he writ it, ſince he was 
wont to write to me in another way and ſtile (23). 
To this it was replied, That Mr de Montmorency 
had been ſeen to write this whole letter with his own 


(23) Ibid, page 


423. 


hand. As the lady retired ſhe made ſome efforts of 


courage to excuſe the tears ſhe had been ſeen to ſhed ; 
but it was impoſlible for her to appear unconcerned ; 
every thing ſhe ſaid favoured of humiliation, grief, and 
trouble, for not marrying this fickle lover. It is com- 
monly ſaid in jeſt, or by way of gallantry, that a miſtre!s 


has much ado to ſpeak the terrible Jes, when the 


is to anſwer to the queſtion, Do you conſent to be the 
wife of ſuch a man! But it is very probable, that there 
never was a yes of that nature more grievous than that, 
which the lady de Pienne anſwered to the queltion, 


Do you conſent that Mr de Montmorency ſhould not marry 


you ? 


There happened another thing, wherein, according 
to all appearance, he was perjured ; which was this: 


Being returned from Rome be gave a declaration in 


writing, before the chief perſons of the king's council, 
importing, that there had been no marriage between 
him and the lady de Pienne, really contracted in words 3 


but only an agreement between them to make it believed, 


that by this means they might endeavour to induce the 


conſtable, his father, to agree ta it (24). He affirmed (7 Ib;d, Pag. 
his 437. 


upon oath, that this declaration, written with 
own hand, contained the truth (25), and that if he had 


deſired a diſpenſation of the Pope, by confeſſing to him (25) 1b .f. 


more than he ſhould, he did it in hopes to obtain it 
eaſily, by means whereof it would not have appeared 
that he had impoſed a faliity ; but that finding at 
Rome many difficulties, he, at laſt, reſolved to de- 
clare to his majeſty and the conſtable, the truth of the 

matter 


439» 
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(26) Add to this 
the diſcourſes 
which the lady 
de Pienne held 
with the Sieur 
de la Porte, 
which may be 


ſeen above. 


(27 Remark 


[L of the arti» 
cle LORRAIN 
(CHARLES). 


28) A letter of 
a lord of the 
country of Hay- 
nault, ſent to 
his neighbour 


and friend who 


ſollowed the 
court of Spain, 


bag. m. 5, 6. 


(29) An Anſwer 
to the Epiſtle of 
arles de Vau- 
demont, Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, 


0. E I, verſo, 


* — 


matter. This is as if he had ſaid, I never promiſed 
marriage to the lady de Pienne, but only agreed with 
her to ſay, that we had mutually given our promiſe 
to one another, and we had no other deſign but to in- 
duce by this lie, my father and mother to conſent to 
this marriage. Having many times uttered this 
falſhood, I was ſorry to unſay it again; and that I 
might not be forced to contradict my ſelf, I choſe rather 
to deſire of the Pope a diſpenſation, and I] perſiſted in 
my lie to the holy Father : but not being able to avoid 
contradictions this way, I acknowledge, at laſt, that 
my diſcourſes were falſe, and I ſwear before the prin- 
cipal members of the king's council, and atteſt in wri- 
ting, that I have lold a lie for a long time, on pur- 
pole to deceive my father and mother, the Pope, &c. 
Muſt not ambition have a very tyrannical power 
to engage people to make ſuch confeſſions ? And is 
there any probability that this lover had only ſo ſlight 
an engagement with ſo young and ſo beautiful a 
miſtreſs ? The ſcruples wherewith he was tormented, 
as I ſhall now ſhow, juſtify my opinion (26). | 
Here I intend to examine an anſwer which appears 
to me very ſophiſtical: the cardinal of Lorrain, after 
the inſult which I have mentioned in another 
place (27), cauſed a letter to be publiſhed, wherein are 
found theſe words: I hawe heard ſome others aſcribe 
the bad diſpoſition of the ſaid marſhal de Montmorency to a 
more antient cauſe, from the very time when he was perplex- 
ed and embarraſſed about his marriage with the lady de 
Pienne, which he confeſſed, and declared before the ſaid 
lord Cardinal, and other lords deputed in this caſe by the 
late king Henry, and quickly after denied, and favore to 
the Pope, that he had never made any promiſe to the ſaid 
lady; inſomuch that the ſaid Mr de Montmorency was 
aſhamed to be known by the ſaid lord Cardinal to be a 
perjured man, and one that might be excepted againſt in 
courts of judicature, and degraded from all honour (28). 


See here what the Proteſtant aniwered who refuted this 
letter: 


cauſe you take him to be a perjured man, upon the 

account of the marriage of the lady de Pienne. Be- 
fore I purge him from this calumny, by true teſti- 
monies and authorities, I humbly pray the king's 
majeſty to conſider your boldneſs, whereby you have 


that the marriage of his ſiſter is unlawful. Is it poſ- 
« ſible to draw any other conſequence from your diſ- 
« courſe ? I ſhould willingly pardon your ignorance, 
if it were not attended with malice. Can the pro- 
* miſe of the children of diſtinction (although your ac- 
* cufation were as true as it is falſe) be of any validity 
to fullfil their marriage, unleſs it be approved by the 
« conſent of their parents, under whoſe authority they 
live:? the examples of Abraham and Iſaac ſhow us 
* ſufficiently that it belongs to fathers to marry their 
children as they pleaſe. And if a vow (which is a 
* promiſe we make to Gop) made by a daughter with- 
out tae. conſent of her father, is null by the law of 
* Moſes ; much more a promiſe of marriage, made b). 
one perſon to another, will be null if the father 
* conſent not to it. And although the Greeks were 
* too indeterminate and uncertain in theſe marriages, 
yet they were not ſo far deprived of the light of 
nature, but a maid made anſwer, to one who courted 
her, in theſe verſes of Euripides, 

cannot marry a man 

Without the awill of my father, 

To whom 1 ſubject am. 


If any one alledges, that the authority of fathers is 
not ſo great over their ſons as over their daughters, 
all the laws are againſt him ; by which the fathers 
can even fell them in their neceſlity (29). After 
this the author alledges the Scripture, the Councils, 
the Fathers, and the Civilians, to prove that the mar- 
riage of children ought to be ſubject to the will of thoſe 
from whom they received life. But all this long dif- 
courſe is nothing but a ſly evaſion ; for this is to ſhift 
the ſtate of the queſtion, and to paſs de genere in ge- 
mus. The queſtion was not whether the marriage of 
Mr de Montmorency with the natural daughter of 
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The ſecond cauſe of the hatred of Mr de 
Montmorency proceeds from hence, as you ſay, be- 


exceeded the bounds of reaſon, in daring to publiſh, 


him to afk the abſolution of Pope Pius IV [F]. The lady was married, ſome time 
after, to a man who was very much inferior to the galant ſhe had loſt [G]. We 


have 
here 


Henry IT was lawful: the author of the letter had 
not touched upon that ſtring ; but he had only ſaid, 
that the marſhal was perjured for confeſſing and deny- 
ing ſolemnly, that he had promiſed marriage to the 
lady de Pienne. Theſe two facts are a plain proof 
of perjury, whether the promiſe was obligatory or not : 
for if a man ſhould promiſe to commit a crime, he 


would eaſily obtain, before all the courts of juſtice, a 


releaſe from his promiſe ; but if he ſhould ſwear before 
one court, that he did promiſe it; and before another, 
that he did never promiſe it, he would be found guilty 
of perjury. This was the caſe of Mr de Montmorency, 
as was pretended ; this was the ſubject of the accuſa- 
tion. 'The enquiry was not whether he ought to keep 
his promiſe of marriage, nor whether it was lawful or 
unlawful : and yet the Proteſtant who anſwered the 
letter of the cardinal of Lorrain ſuppoſes, that all the 
accuſation was grounded upon this, that lawful pro- 
miſe had not been kept, having made this falſe ſup- 
poſition, herambles about, he aliedges the divine laws, 
and the law of nature, he handles the common-place 
of paternal right, he ſays an hundred needleſs things, 
and fays nothing at all to the purpoſe. This is the 
common practice of thoſe who cannot make a good 
anſwer, and are afraid leſt they ſhould do a prejudice 
to their cauſe by being filent. They change the ſtate 
of the queſtion, that they may open a way for excur- 
ſions. I believe many readers thought, that the apo- 
logiſt for Mr de Montmorency had obtained a full victo- 
ry, and were very much pleaſed to ſee that he brought 
Henry the ſecond's daughter into his cauſe : a ſtrata- 
gem too frequent in Polemical writings, and which, at 
the bottom, is a meer impoſition. 7. 

[F] Some remorſe of conſcience, which obliged him to 


aſk the abſolution of Pope Pius IV.) Thus things ſtood. 


while the Pope and the king lived ; but either be- 
cauſe Mr de Montmorency had afterwards ſome 
{cruple about it, and attributed to it the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of the many pregnancies of his wife, who had 
but one live child of the many ſhe had conceived, 
which died immediately after, or for ſome other 
reaſons, he had recourſe once more to the holy See, 
and ſent a ſupplication to Pope Pius IV, after the 


morial ; wherein he declares, how by a ſurprize of 
love he had formerly made a promiſe of marriage 
to the lady de Piennes, on condition, neverthelets, 
that he ſhould obtain the conſent of his father, and 
not otherwiſe ; which he being not able to obtain, 
the ſaid lady did freely acquit him from his pro- 


ſhe perſiſts to this day.: and he was married; and ne- 
vertheleſs, upon account of ſome aſſertions made by 
him, he deſires abſolution, by way of caution, and. 
that the commiſſion ſhould be addreſſed to the biſhop 
of Paris. Pope Pius IV, who had not the fame in- 
tereſt with his predeceſſor, made not ſo much ado 
about it, and ſent him a good and ample diſpenſa- 
tion (30). .. . . This diſpenſation quieted his con- 
* ſcience, but did not change the condition of his 
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death of Paul, whereof I have the original memo- 


miſe, as well by word of mouth, as by a declaration 
ſigned by her, in the preſence of witneſſes, wherein 


(30) Le Labou- 


reur, ubi ſupra, 


marriage, which continued ſtill to be barren (31). P. 439. 


Mr le Laboureur was very much inclined, . for ſome 
domeſtic reaſons, to juſtify, as much as poſſible, thoſe 
of the houſe of Montmorency; nevertheleſs, he 
ſeems to believe that it was not true, that the pro- 
miſe I ſpeak of was not made but upon condition : 


If this marriage of Diana of France with the marſhal 


duke of Montmorency, ſays he, was both advantageous and 
glorious in the eyes of the world, yet it is juſtly doubted 


(37) Ibid, Pag. 
440. 


whether it was pleaſing to GO D, becauſe it was con- 


trated with more violence than juſtice, to the prejudice of 


an engagement, of affection and promiſe on the part of 


the marſhal with Fane de Halluin (32). 


(32) Ibid, pag. 


[G] The lady married, ſome time after, a man who 419. 


abas very much inferior to the galant ſhe had loſt.) It is 
Brantome who informs me of this, in a parentheſis. 


which he has inſerted in a narrative he has given us of 


the reſtitution of the places of the duke of Savoy. 


What he fays is a proof that love creeps in every. 
where, and ſerves as a ſpring to the moſt important af- 


fairs of ſlate. There were ſome wiſe heads in the 


king's council, who were of opinion, that all the 
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here a very remarkable inſtance, whereby it appears that the paſſions of a ptince, which 
frequently occaſion ſeveral abuſes, prove ſometimes a remedy for the diſorders of the 


ſtate. The edict whereby all clandeſtine marriages were declared void, occaſioned the 
enacting of a very good and beneficial law [H], but it was not out of zeal for the 


| towns which the duke of Savoy demanded back again 


6 (33) Brantome, 


Memoir. apud 
Le Laboureur, 
ubi ſupra, Tom, 


A pag. 848. 


(30 All this 


chaſm contains a 
parentheſis in 
the text of Mr 
le Laboureur, 
which would 
ſerve to no pur- 
poſe here, 


tive. 


ſhould not be reſtored to him. 'The King of Navarre 
(33) argued, That this reſtitution ſhould be made abſo- 
lutely, otherwiſe he ſhould not hade the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, which was in diſpute, and that the duke of Savoy 
had acquainted, and promiſed him, he would uſe his in- 
tereſt for him with the king of Spain. In con- 
clufion, after many debates, the weaker party carried the 
cauſe againſt the flronger ; and therefore they diſpatched 
into * mh top the Bois de Vincennes, after the taking of 
Bourges, the lord d Allmge ( Florimond Robertet) one of 
the four ſecretaries to the king, who was then very much 
in love with the lady de Pienne (34). . . . « 


dis As defired wery mach to marry. The king of Na- 


varre promiſed him, that if he managed the buſineſs 


to his content, he ſhould marry her, of which there 
ewas no probability, but by his favour ; foraſmuch as 
this lady was of one of the beſt and moſt honourable houſes 
of France, and one ewho had refuſed, in her time, fo high 
and fo great matches, that there was no reaſon to think 
a meer ſecretary ſhould marry her ; who, nevertheleſs, 
married her afterwards, more out of humour, and @ 
capricious fancy in the lady, than upon any reaſonable mo- 
This I hade heard many of our courtiers ſay, and 
not that the thing had been done by the favour of the 


Ling of Nawarre, for he had been dead above a year ; 


nevertheleſs it was he who firſt countenanced his love, and 
encouraged and aſſiſted him in it as much as he could: 


thus, in theſe matters, the grandees at court can do wery 


much, and be very ſerviceable, and even their companions 
and particular friends.” The king of Navarre knew 


very well how to make choice of his tools, ſince he 


made uſe of a man who was very much in love, whom 


he filled with hopes of poſſeſſing the beloved ob- 


(35) Paſquier, 
Letters, book 111, 
pag. 111, of 


Tom, 7. 


ct. pb | | 
L [H] The edit whereby clandeſtine marriages were de- 
clared void, occaſioned the enacting of a very good and be- 
neficial law ] One of the ableſt advocates of the parlia- 
ment of Paris argues very well upon this ſubject, in 
his letter to Robert and Fournier, profeſſors of the Ci- 
vil Law at Orleans, and he 1s troubled that the law 
was not ſevere enough. He would not have had things 
done by halves, but that abſolutely all marriages con- 
trated without the knowledge, or againſt the will of 
the fathers, ſhould have been annulled. Here follows 
the beginning of his letter: The EpicT concerning 
© marriages has been publiſhed in our court of par- 
< liament, which is indeed great and magnificent, 
© but greater ſtill, if you underſtood the motive of it; 
© becauſe ſome of thoſe who hold the chief places of 
France, were the cauſe of it. t 
6 teſt part of bad examples, proceed commonly 
from ſuch things, as were formerly wiſely and ho- 
« lily ordained, but turn into abuſes in proceſs of time. 
On the contrary, never was there a good law which 
did not proceed from ſome ſcandalous practice; the 
« diſeaſe muſt firſt come, before the remedy be found 
out. As to this edi, every one rejoices at it, as 
being excellent and worthy of a king: I alone, 
« like another Timon, or man hater, mourn, ſigh, and 
« lament, not but that I am glad of the authority that 
is given to fathers over their children ; but becauſe 
I am ſorry it is not granted more fully, and that as 
Alexander the Great being arrived in Aſia, did not 
© amuſe himſelf with untying the twiſtings of the Gor- 
« dian knot, like the other princes who had gone that 
« way before him, but for a greater diſpatch, cut it 
© quite aſunder ; ſo I wiſh this matter had been fully 
« ſettled, and that by an ordinance made with the com- 


© mon conſent of the Gallican church, all marriages 


* of children had been declared null, for which there 
are only promiſes, without tze authority and con- 
© ſent of the fathers and mothers. Upon this account 
I pity France, which tho' it was never weary of 
* bringing all eccleſiaſtical matters under a good and 
« Jaudable diſcipline, dares not put the laſt hand to this 
« work (35).“ What he adds, contains ſeveral judi- 


tion of his marriage. 


It is ſaid, that the 


public 


cious remarks ; but his concluſion is too ſevere, for he 
would have thoſe who allure any body with fair words 
into the ſnare of marriage, to be puniſhed with death. 
Our anceſtors, ſays he (36), being ſenſible, that it awas 
a thing of a very ill example, that any one under five and 
twenty years of age, ſhould be thought to be lawfully mar- 
ried by verbal engagements, to the prejudice of the paternal 
authory, introduced the action of Rape, (which aue com- 
monly call Raptum in parentes) which is unknown to all 
other nations. Whereby fathers and mothers, and even 


guardians, avere permitted to bring an accuſation before 


the royal judee, againſt a man or a woman, who with 
ſuch fair and affected words, ſhoutd entice and draw any 
of their children into the ſnare of marriage : and ſuch 
is the power and ect of this proſecution, that whilſt it 
lafts, it ſuſpends and ſtops all the proceedings which might 
be made before an official, or an ecclefiaftical judge, for 
the walidity of the marriage. But what advantage did 
you ever get by ſuch an accuſation? None at all ; only 
like true Frenchmen, ave are in the beginning ſtronger than 
men, but we prove at laſt weaker than women. Ever) 


Body flirs himſelf in the beginning of the proſecution, the 


II2, 11 3. 


very judges ſeem mightily to favour the plaintiffs, But 


when all is done, you never ſaw an exemplary puniſhment 
made upon ſuch an account, and at laſt he, awho commit- 


ted the rape, triumphs over the law and the aflited ſa- 


mily, remaining in full poſſeſſion of the perſon raviſhed. 


For my part, I am of opinion, either that ſuch an accu- 
ſation ſhould not have been introduced amongſt us, or that 
it ſhould terminate with the death of the guiliy; that 
the diſſolution of his life might alſo produce the difſolu- 
Perhaps he did not ſpeak his 
whole mind, he meant perhaps thoſe, who, not con- 
tented to ſeduce a young woman, perſuade her to con- 
ſent to her being ſtolen. Suppoſing that out of inad- 
vertency he omitted this part yof the definition of a rape, 
and that he had it in his mind, his concluſion cannot 
be looked upon as too ſevere in France, for the French 
puniſh with death all thoſe who ſteal a maid, whether 
the conſents to it or not. I think that law was not 
eſtabliſhed, when Paſquier wrote his letter to the two 
profeſſors of Orleans. I fancy it was eſtabliſhed ſince, 
becauſe they perceived that the law which puniſhed 
only the ſtealers of a maid not conſenting, was almoſt 
of no uſe. It was eaſily eluded, for it was no difficult 
thing to perſuade a young woman to confeſs that ſhe 
had conſented to it: ſuch a confeſſion ſaved a man's 
life, and the maid was not-unwilling to ſave the life 
of a man, who profeſſed that love had forced him 
to ſteal her : beſides, ſhe found herſelf diſhonoured, 


very much ſuſpected, and in danger of meeting with 


no good match, and of being looked upon as the re- 
mains of another, having been for ſome time in the 
power of a ſtealer (37) ; and all thoſe things being duly 
conſidered by the daughter and her parents, they re- 
ſolved to ſave the man, and in order to it, the ſtolen 
maid was only to confeſs that ſhe had conſented to it : 
ſo that ſuch an affair ended as thoſe mentioned by 
Paſquier (38), and therefore rapes became very com- 
mon ; the old law proved uſeleſs, and it was thought 
neceſſary to make another more ſevere, that ſhould 
have no regard to the declaration which maids ſhould 
make of having conſented to their being ſtolen. It 


was thought fit to puniſh their conſent ; for impunity 


tends very much to the multiplying of ſuch ill exam- 
ples : thoſe who ſucceed firſt, are an encouragemt to 
others, and then no body is aſhamed of treading in a 
way that ſeveral others have ſafely gone in. See the 
remark of the article ARIOSTO. 

Our advocate examines the permiſſion which the 
edit gave to fathers and mothers to difinherit their chil- 


(37) Compare 
this with the 
remark [E] of 


the article HE- 


(38) When there 
as been a rape 
there is at firſt 
a great ſtir a- 
bout it, the n- 
viſher is ſued and 
threatened with 
puniſhment ; but 
that eagerneſs 
cools by degrees, 
the raviſher re- 
mains maſter of 
his prey, and it 


is declared to be | 


a lawful prize, 
The worſt is, 
and it happens 
pretty often, 
that he makes 
himlelf feared, 
They are afraid 
that when he 
has had ſport e- 
nough with his 
miſtreſs, he will 
leave her in the 


lurch. He muſt | 


be intreated, 
and ſo he be- 
comes maſter of 
the terms of the 
contract. 


(39) Paſquier, 
ubi ſupra, ag · 
I I Jo 


40) Is it not to 


make my old age 
miſerable, that I 


muſt ſee that 

fool unhappy in 
a great mealure 
for having fool- 
iſhly bound him" 


dren, who haue been ſo imprudent as to enter into the ſelf, and that | 


bond of marriage without their conſent (49). He ſhews 
that it is neither a remedy, nor a conſolation, but a 
new calamity (40), and maintains that the only reme- 
dy is, that ſuch marriages ſhould be declared null by an 
ordinance of a council (41). He alledges the Scripture, 
the Fathers, the Roman law, the French law under 
king Charles the Bald, and he ſays that he does not 
find that there has been any council fince, that took away 
that noble juriſdiction from parents with reſpect to ' heir 

8 | chiluren. 


can have no 
comfort but by 
making him al- 
together miſera- 
le, by diſinhe- 


riting him as the 


* 
- 


law impowers m 


to do ? Ibid. Pat. 


114. 
(47) Ibid, 


(42) L 
117. 


(43) 0 
potens 
uantc 
Gnguil 
renes 
Natur: 
te colir 
quoque 
0h pca 
tue, 4 
rong « 
715 
rents 
willing 
verence 
Seneca, 
polyto, 
Ver, II 


(44) 1 
Andria 


Sc. III 


A RE 
TION 

who er 
to juſti 
ſtine m 
and rap 


(45) 8 
remark 
the art! 
TIN, 
* 


miſera- 
Iifinhe- 

n as the 
wers m⸗ 


bid. Pub 


(42) 1d, ib. page 
117» 


(43) O nimium 
ootens 
uanto parentes 


ſanguinis vinclo 


tenes a 

Natura | quam 

te colimus inviti 
ru" 

uoque : 

05 peaverful Na- 

ture, with bow 


ſtrong a chain 


deft thou bind pa- 
rents! How un- 
willing do ave re- 
verence thee ! : 
Seneca, in Hip- 
polyto, Aci. V, 
ver. 1114. 


44) Terent. in 
2. Af. V, 
Sc. III, in f ne. 


A RegpuTA- 
T10N of thoſe, 
who endeavour 
to juſtify clande- 
ſtine marriages 


and rapes, 


(45) See, above, 
remark [E], of 
the article PA- 
TIN, citation 


PpIENNE. PIGHTUsS. 


public good that Henry IT enacted fo juſt a law, it was to promote the private inte- 


reſt of his favourite, and to avoid the ſhame of yielding to the artful intrigues of the 


Pope (c). The houſe of Guiſe did mightily contribute to/ the oppoſition which Francis () Se: 
de Montmorenci met with at the court of Rome [I J. 10 9 | 


children. He goes on and ſays, © This indeed I know, 
that ſome hundred years ſince, ſome monks, patchers 
of old gloſſes, have inſinuated to us this barbarous 
and bruitiſh opinion, that by the canon law the 
conſent of fathers and mothers was requiſite for the 
marriage of their children, only out of honour, and 
not out of neceſlity.  'Thoſe monks made a perpe- 
tual profeſſion of celibacy, and would to God, that 


ed by a friend, as he was playing with his children, 


deſired him to ſuſpend his judgment about it till he 
was a father; ſo thoſe monks had not been ſo buſy 
as to interpoſe their opinion concerning marriage, 
ſince their vow and their rule exempted them from 
being fathers. Hence it is that they meaſure pater- 
nal affection by their own, I mean by a common 
© and trivial affection (42).” I wonder how he forgot 
to ſay, that the permiſſion of diſinheriting is not a 


ſufficient terror to young lovers ; for there are ſo many 


fathers, who have eaſily forgiven the fault of marry- 
ing againſt their will, and we have ſo few examples, of 
fathers who have kept their reſentment as long as they 


lived, and expreſſed it by their laſt will and teſtament, 


that children flatter themſelves with the hopes of being 
ſoon reconciled. 'They relie much upon the natural 
force of paternal love (43), and they know very well, 
that a ſhort mortification will expiate great faults with 
a father, pro peccato magno paulum ſupplicii ſatis eſt 
fatri (44). 2 
Paſquier's cenſure is at the bottom a great encomium 
upon the edict of Henry II. For ſince that learned Ci- 
vilian would have the rebellion of children under age, 
to be more ſeverely puniſhed, he praiſes and approves 
the new degrees of puniſhment, which it was made 
liable to. Beſides, it is to be obſerved, that he declares 
that what 1s wanting therein ought to proceed from 
the eccleſiaſtical, and not the royal authority. | 
Let no body ſay, that ſuch an edict is prejudicial 
to thoſe perſons, whoſe fathers are ſo covetous or ca- 
pricious, that they will never conſent to the marriages 
of their children. This is no reaſonable objection, 
there is no law abſolutely convenient to every body 
(45), we muſt be therefore contented with ſuch laws 
as remedy the greateſt evils. Now there are infinite- 
ly more children, who, in the heat and folly of youth, 
will marry improperly, than there are fathers who 
will oppole reaſonable matches. It is therefore better 


that the laws ſhould reſtrain the liberty of children, 


than that they ſhould leflen the paternal authority. Be- 


ſides, children after a certain age were no longer re- 


ſtrained by the edit of Henry II. Let no body fay 


neither, that the liberty of marrying without the con- 


| ſent of the fathers, gives honeſt people, who have no 


eſtates, an opportunity of making their fortune. This 
J have heard ſome Engliſhmen ſay, who endeavoured 
to make an apology for the privileges of ſome churches 
in London, where a prieſt may give the nuptial be- 
nediction without the obſervation of any preliminary 
formalities, and hereby legitimate the moſt clandeſtine 
marriages. It has been ſeen by ſuch means, ſaid they 
to me, that the patrimony of a very rich heireſs 
dropped into a poor family, which flouriſhed afterwards, 
and was the glory of the country. 'The very ſamear- 


mas that wiſe king of Sparta, Ageſilaus, being ſurpriſ- 


gument might ſerve to juſtify the impunity of 
rapes. But this is a weak apology ; for the greateſt 
abuſes will ſometimes prove convenient to ſome private 
perſons : but that is not a reaſon to keep them up. 
Can any one be a true honeſt man, a man of trus 
merit, who endeavours to enrich himſelf by depriving 
a father of the power which divine and human laws 
give him over his children ? If we reckon right, 
we ſhall find, that for one man of merit, who. raiſed 
himſelf that way, there are twenty who have only the 
art of wheedling a young woman, who is either yery 
ſimple, or diſcontented with the ſeverity of a mother, 
or a guardian, &c. and the falſity of the apology for 
the privileges of thoſe churches has been plainly per- 
ceived ; for we have read not long fince in the Ga- 
zettes, that the parliament of England was about to 
take them away. 8 

[1] The houſe of Guiſe did powerfully contribute to the 
oppoſitions of the court of Rome.) © The preſence of the 
* duke of Guiſe at Rome, and the mutual jealouſy, 
* with regard to power, between him and the con- 
* ſtable, gave ſo much the more occaſion to ſuſpect 


tended marriage was very advantageous to the houſe 
of Montmorency. He and the cardinal his brother, 
were ſtrictly allied to Pope Paul IV, and all the 
houſe of the Caraffa's, they had been the chief au- 


their behalf, and the conſtable had oppoſed it; and 
therefore it was likely that they ſet the Pope at 
work, and that if they did not propoſe to him to 
aſk Diana of France for one of his nephews, they 
made him hope, however, that he might obtain 
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* 


that he croſſed that diſpenſation, becauſe the in- 
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the re- 
C 


128 mark [ In 


authors of the rupture of the truce with Spain in 


© her by ſtarting ſome difficulties againſt the diſpen- | 


* ſation, and made him ſenſible of the advantages 
© which would accrue to his relations by it. So that 
they would not only have broke off a marriage of 
« great importance to. the houſe of Montmorency, 
© but alſo made another with a moſt noble houſe in- 
* deed, but unequal in riches and grandeur (46).“ The 
Guiſes found ſo many advantages in the marriage of 
Francis de Montmorency with the lady de Pienne, as 
Mr le Laboureur ſhews, that there can be no doubt but 
that they played the game which he ſpeaks of; and if 


(46) Le Labou- 
reur, ubi ſupra, 
Tom, ii, Pag. 
437 


they had not prepoſſeſſed the Pope, and ſollicited him, 


it is not likely that ſo cunning and crafty a Pope would 
have had ſo little power over his paſſions. You have ſeen 
(47) how he expreſſed his partiality by his rough pro- 
ceeding, and inveighing againſt thoſe who gave not their 
opinion according to his defire. Had he left to every 


(47) In the re- 


mark [BI. 


one the liberty of giving their votes, he could not 


have compaſſed his deſign, that is to ſay, the execu- 
tion of the projects which the Guiſes put him upon. 
Had it not been for that, he had commanded his 
paſſion, concealed his game, and perſuaded many peo- 
ple that his zeal for diſcipline obliged him not to 
violate the holy canons in the leaſt, though he might 
thereby pleaſe the moſt Chriſtian king, and only exer- 
ciſe the Papal authority in the ſame latitude as his pre- 


deceſſors had done, more than once. Had the Pope's 


conduct been ſuch, it might have afforded Mr Eſprit an | 


example of the deceitfulneſs of human virtues. 


PIGHIUS (ALzzzTvs) was born at Campen, in the province of Over-Vſſel, 
and is reckoned among the learned men of the XVIth century. Moreri ſpeaks of him at 


large, but he has not obſerved a groſs miſtake of Lewis Guicciardin [A], which I 


[A] A groſs miſtake of Lewis Guicciardin.) He ſays 
that Albertus Pighius, a great Divine, and a great 
Mathematician, left Italy, where Hadrian VI, Cle- 
ment VII, and Paul III, had heaped up honours and 
riches on him, and returned into his country, and died 
in it gloriouſly ſome years after ; and then he adds, 
that nevertheleſs ſome authors have ſaid that he died 
in the year 1530, at Bologna, by the fall of a bridge. 
He obſerves, that Paul Jovius is the firſt who told that 
ſtory, and that Surius, and ſome others, did blindly 
tranſcribe him: and from thence he takes occaſion to 
cenſure the raſhneſs of ſome copiers. Paulus tamen 

VOL. IV. 


ſhall 


Tovius, quem ſecuti ſunt poſimodam Frater Laurentius 
Surius, & alii quidam Scriptores, qui non inſtituta prius 
collatione, neque adhibita ulld confemili diligentia, (digni 
ſane hoc nomine qui reprebendantur) aliend fide ſubnixi 
ad alios ſeſe perpetus referunt : Paullus ( inquam) Jovius, 
libro hiftoriarum ſuarum vigeſimo ſexto, Albertum hunc, 
mult antea tempore, anno ſcilicet Chriſti 1530, & in 
ipſa Caroli Quinti Cæſaris inauguratione, fortuita pontis 
ruinã Bononiæ mortuum perbibet (1). Here is a cenſure 
very ill placed ! Guicciardin does ſharply condemn the 
authors, who admit of any relations, without examin - 


ing whether they be true or not, he ſpeaks of them 
7Y I ſay 


(1) Ludovicus 
Guicciardinus, in 
Deſcriptione Bel- 
gii Provinciarum, 
” Page m. 237. 
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(2) Paulus Jo- 
vius, Hiſt. /:b, 
xxvi, fol. m, 
111, verſo, 
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ſhall cenſure, nor the extream uglineſs, and the bad pronunciation of Albertus Pighius [BJ. 
Moreri has committed ſome conſiderable faults [CJ. Beza ſays, that Pighius wrote a 
book againſt Calvin, to be promoted to the dignity of a cardinal [D]. Others affirm 
that the reading of Calvin's works made Pighius heterodox [E], with reſpect to the 

merit 


I ſay with great contempt, and yet for all that he moſt 
egregiouſly commits the ſame fault for which he blames 
them. For if he had been at the pains to conſult Paul 
Jovius, and Brother Laurentius Surius, he might have 
ſeen that they do not ſay Pighius loſt his life in the 
year 1930. He muſt therefore have blindly tranſcribed 
ſome writers, who imputed that fal ſhood to thoſe two 
authors. I have conſulted Paul Jovius in the place 
quoted dy Guicciardin, and 1 found nothing in it re- 
lating to the matter in hand: I looked for the place 
where he deſcribes the coronation of Charles V, 
and TI found only that Pighius was one of thoſe 
who fell, when the bridge tumbled down. Ibi 
plerique militibus immixti, fœdo caſu prociden- 
* tes, ſeſe pilis atque ſecuribus induerunt; inter quos 
fuit Albertus Pighius Belga theologus Lutheromaſtix, 
minima tamen pro tumultu clades incidit (2). - - - - 
Many being mingled amongſt the ſoldiers fell under 
© halberts and battle-axes, amo whom vas Albertus 


* Pighius, a Dutch Divine, a great ſcourge to the Luthe- 


ran, but yet there was more noiſe than hurt.” A man 


(3) Lutheraniſ- 
mi inſuper, etſi 
injuſtiſſimè qui- 


dem, eum inſi- 


mulans: cùm 
(ut diximus) à 
doctrinã Lutheri 
fuerit alieniſſi- 
mus, adeoque 
ſummus illius 
hoſtis & antago- 
niſta. Ludov, 


Guicciardin. ubi 


ſupras 


(4) Surius, Com- 
mentar. Fag. mM. 
239, ad ann, 


1530. 


(5) Ibid. pag. 
491, ad ann, 


1543. 


(6) Jovius, in 
Elogiis, cap. cu, 


(7) Hoſpinian. 
Hiſt. Sacrament. 
Tom, it, pag. 
210, 


who ſays that the fall of the bridge made more noiſe 
than it did hurt, and doth not ſay that Pighius, the 
only perſon he names amongſt thoſe that fell, was kil- 
led by it, intimates plainly enough, that he recovered 
of it. Note, that he calls him Lutheromaſtix, the 
ſcourge of the Lutherans, whereby Guicciardin may 
be convicted of a new over - ſight, for he accuſes Paul 
Jovius of having charged Pighius with Lutheraniſm 
(3). His charge againſt Surius is very ill grounded, 
for that Carthuſian doth faithfully tranſcribe Paul 
Jovius (4), and beſides, he ſays in another place, that 
Pighius died only in the year 1543 (5). To which I 
ſhall add, that Paul Jovius obſerves, that the piety of 
Pighius preſerved him from the diſmal conſequences of 
the fall of the bridge. Quum id volumen (de Hie- 
* rarchia) commentaretur . . . eum è ſummo vitæ 
periculo certiſſimum Dei maximi numen eripuit. 
Bononiæ enim in celeberrima pompa, quum tranſ- 
eunte coronato Cæſare Carolo Quinto, pars lignei 
pontis juxta Cæſarem turbæ pondere corruiſſet, Al- 
bertus tignorum atque hominum ruina ita oppreſſus 
eſt, ut probitatis, ac inſtituti operis merito ſervare- 
tur. Obiit nondum ſenex in patrio ſolo, ſacerdotiis 
a Clemente & Paulo liberaliter honeſtatus (6). . 
Whilſt he was compoſing that book concerning the hie- 


the fignal providence of GOD. For during the grand 
proceſſion at the coronation of the emperor Charles V at 
Bologna, when part of the wooden bridge tumbled down 
by the weight of the crowd, he was almoſt cruſhed to 
death with the pieces of timber and numbers of people 
that fell upon him, but was preſerved upon the account 
of his piety, and the merit of the work he was about. 
He died before he avas old in his native country, haw- 
ing received great honours and benefices from Clement 
and Paul.” Hoſpinian, in anſwer to thoſe who al- 
ledged, as an argument againſt the doctrine of Zuing- 
lius, that he died a violent death, retorts this argu- 
ment upon them mou other reaſons. He names 
ſome perſons, zealous for Popery, who ended their 
days after a tragical manner, and reckons Pighius 
amongſt them. De Pighio aliqui ſcribunt, /ays he 
« (7), fuiſſe illum in tumultu oppreſſum in magna ho- 
© minum frequentia una cum pecunia illa quam a Papa 
* & Cardinalibus propter operam ſuam in cauſa pon- 
« tificia defendenda collocatam, acceperat. - - Same 
aurite that Pighius periſhed in a great crowd of people, 
« 
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with all the riches he had received from the Pope and 
Cardinals, upon the account of his ſervice in defending 
* the Papal cauſe.” We find in all Chriſtian ſocieties, 
ſome Hiſtorians who take advantage of a falſe report : 
The orthodox themſelves are not free from that fault. 
See in the remark [F] a Divine pf the confeſſion of 
Augſburg, who advances the ſame falſity with Hoſpi- 
nian. | 
B] The extreme uglineſs and the bad pronunciation of 
Pighius.) Paul Jovius 2 that nature inſulted 
Pighius with a kind of impudence, by covering his 


t learning and Chriſtian eloquence with a hideous 
Magna hercle nature illudentis inverecundia, ex- 
a de . 


cellentem doctrinam tum illuſtri eloquentia conjunctam fi 

Chriftiani ſeriptoris decus pectetur, multa infaceti oris 

truculentia opertam, in Alberto Pighio'\conſpeximus, . . . . 

In diſſerends vultus Seythico more contuſus & enormis, & 

aſpero gutture vox edufta, & graviter reſonantis nafi 

tumultus, totam fere ſapientiæ gloriam deformabant (8). (8) Tor. ; 
[C] Moreri has committed ſome *confiderable faults.) * in Pla 
I. I will not be poſitive about this queſtion, whether i 
Pighius's father was a gentleman ; but I dare ſay that 

Moreri aſſures it ſomewhat raſhly. 'The word Patri- 

cius, upon which he relies, is an equivocal word; it 

does commonly ſignify, when it is uſed for modern fa- 

milies, a man, whoſe anceſtors' have been ſenators, 
burgo-maſters, &c. 'The Patrician families'in ſome im- 

perial towns, and in ſome other places, are ſometimes _ 

noble; but whether they be ſo or not, they are called 

Patrician families, provided they have been for ſome 

time in poſſeſſion of the magiſtracy from father to ſon. 

Perhaps this was all the Gentility of Pighius's father (9). (9) Albertus 

I am not ignorant that Pighius had' ſeveral fine lord- Pighius campen 
ſhips (10), and that it is commonly a fign of a noble fs Tranſiſalanus 
extraction; but becauſe it is not a demonſtrative proof ?*t"!co ſanguine 
of it, I will not decide poſitively about it. It is e- A 52 TO 
nough for me that I have obſerved the ambiguous Beg. pag. . 
ſenſe of the word, which gave occaſion to Moreri's ob- 

ſervation. II. This expreſſion is wrong, Mark of Be- (io) See the re- 
nevento had miſrepreſented the opinion of Alphonſus, con- mark [F ]. 
cerning the ſituation of the eighth circle. There are 

two blunders in thoſe words, for Moreri ſhould have 

ſaid, that that man had miſrepreſented the hypotheſis 

of Alphonſus concerning the motion of the eighth 

Heaven (11). III. Theſe words, he wrote in 1538 an (11) The words 
apology for the general council, which Pope Paul III had Yf Valerius An- 


publiſhed, are abſurd ; for that Pope did not publiſh an des, ub fupr, 


apology for the council, but a bull for the celebration 3 


of a council. IV. That apology of Pighius was not vel rrar{ated, 


rewarded with a preſent of tawo thouſand ducats, and are, poſitionem 
with the proveſiſbip of St John at Utrecht; for Pighius Alphonftram de 
received thoſe two gratifications in the year 1535 (12), Jo" _ my 
three years before the publication of the apology os 
V. When Moreri ſays that he died at Utrecht the 24th (12) Valer, An- 
of December 1543, he miſtakes the ſenſe of Valerias dreas, ibid, 
Andreas, who ſaid obiit, vii. Kalend. Fanuarii, anni 
zneuntis C19 Io XIII. The meaning of it is, that 

Pighius departed this life the 26th of December 1542: 

Valerius Andreas is not miſtaken, and ſo Spondanus 
committed a fault when he ſaid that Pighius and Eckius 

died in the year 1543, within the ſpace of one month. 


He places Eckius's death on the 1oth of February (13). (13) Spond, Ann, 


Swertius places that of Pighius on the 29th of De- Eccleſ. ad arr. 
cember 1543 (14), in which Bullart copies him (15). 1543, 7% 12, 
They are miſtaken, for cardinal Sadoletus mentions %2;,,; 37 fun 
the death of Pig hius in a letter bearing date June 17th, Sufis, except 
1543 (16). See the remark [FJ]. | the day of Re- 
[D] Beza ſays that Pighius wrote a book againſt Cal. lust death, h 
vin, to be promoted to the dignity of a cardinal.) That 3 2 
book of Pighius, ſays Beza, was deſpiſed by honeſt Fes 
men, and the author was deceived by Satan. Such (7) Swert. 
was his reward. Adverſus Albertum Pighium Cam- Ath. Belg. pz: 
« penſem, ſophiſtam illius ætatis facile principem, a 115. | 
quo etiam fuerat pro Antagoniſta deleftus, ex quo 
* videlicet reportata inſigni victoria, galerum mox, a (m. des Scen- 
Pontifice conſequeretur. At ille hoc ſuo labore fru- e it, 
* ſtratus, id unum aſſequutus eſt quod merentur verita- pag. 14. 
tis hoſtes, nempe ut & doctis ſaniſque hominibus fœ- 
* teret, & ab ipſo Satana deciperetur (17). - - Alber- (16) See page 
© tus Pighius born at Campen, the greateſt ſophift of that 686. — 
* time, had choſen Calvin for his antagoniſt, that by 3 5 ef Fi 
gaining a notable victory over him, he might get a : 
* cardinal"s cap from the Pope. But he was diſappoint- (15) Bera, in 
ed in his expectation, and only obtained the reward Vita Calvitl, al 
* ewhich the enemies of truth deſerve, wiz. to be de- ann. 1543. 
* ſpiſed by learned and wiſe men, and deceived by Satan 
* himſelf. . 
LE] The reading of Calvin's works made Pighius be- 
terodix. ) Theophilus Raynaud having faid, that 
there are ſome heretics, who cannot be read without 
danger by one that has not a deep learning, but that 
there are ſome other heretics, who vent their errors 
in ſo groſs a manner, that a reader, though not very 


(15) Bullart, A- 


learned, needs not be afraid of reading them ; that 


author, 


4) Alber 
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PIGHIUS. 


merit of good works, and the juſtification of ſinners. It is pretended by others; that 
Pighins examined Calvin's works with ſo great a deſire of refuting them, that his 
averſion for the opinions of that adverſary made him run into another extream. They) 
ſay, that he followed the ſteps of the Pelagians, and therefore cardinal Bona adviſes the 
reader to read Pighius's works with caution (a). His treatiſes concerning Free-will 
againſt Calvin, and concerning Original Sin, have been placed among the prohibited 


books by the Spaniſh Inquiſition. 


Poſſevinus acquaints his reader, that Pighius's doctrine 


concerning Original Sin, and Grace, are not approved. by the Divines, becauſe he ſeems 
to have departed from the doctrine of St Auguſtin, which the church approves of (þ). 
Co pron The Janſeniſt, who publiſhed ſome letters of the prince of Conti, has expreſſed him- 


Cale Meat ſelf more ſtrongly. He ſays, that Pighius-muſt needs be looked upon (c) 


ig My Divine, ſince he is a man who ſuſpects the doctrine of St Auguſtin, a man who adviſes 


Bait Edit. 
gee remark , 


ctat. (32) (33)! 


00% Poſſevin. in 
Apparatus 


625. thoſe who are defirous to underftand the true doctrine of Free-will, rather to read the other 


works of St Auguſtin, than thoſe which be writ againſt the Pelagians, &c (d). I ſhall fer 


own ſome. remarks that have been made - againſt 
particulars, not unfit to be inſerted in this article F], and I ſhall not forget to © 


author, I ſay, having once laid down that foundation, 
brings in Luther and Calvin. He reckons Calvin a- 
mongſt the heretics of the firſt claſs, and Luther a- 


mongſt thoſe of the ſecond, and alledges Pighius as a 
pregnant example of what he ſays. © Qua ratione 
Lutherus, qui ubique ſtercora, & cœnum crepat, 


ſuamque animi impotentiam ubique prodit, minorem 


18) Theoph. 
Raynaudus, de 
malis ac bonis 
Libris, um. 
453, Page Me 
263+ | 


1.0) Mortonus, 


Antidot. contra 
merita, cap. vii, 
. i, apud Pope 
Blount, Cenſ. 
Author. Pag. 
418, 


(20) Epiſc. Car- 
leton. Conſenſ. 
Eccleſ. Cathol. 
contra Triden- 
tin. cap. iii, a- 
pud Pop 
Sg ubi 

pra. 


affirmed, that we are not juſtified by an inherent righ- 


8 Tapperus. 


lar) Baſnage, 
iſtoire de la 
eligion des Eg- 
es Reformees, 
«Ut, pa 


39, Edit, I 
n lam, 


690, 


* legentis peritiam expoſcit, quam Calvinus, cujus in 
* ſcribendo vafrities, etiam mediocriter doctis fraudi 


* eſſe queat, ut in Alberto Pighio eſt deprehenſum, 
* quem conſtat ex lectione librorum Calvin impactum 
non raro eſſe in ſcopulos: tametſi homo erat non 


c 


* ineruditus, quod edita ab eo volumina teſtatum fa- 
'* ciunt (18). - - - Wherefore Luther, who every where 
* thraws about his dung and naſtineſs, and fſhews the 
« impotency of his mind, requires leſs learning in his reader 
* 
c 
4 


find by Albertus Pighius, who by reading Calvin's books 


* frequently ſplit againſt rocks : though he was a learned 


© man, as the works he publiſped teflify. An Engliſh 


Proteſtant aſſures us that Pighius is altogether ortho- 


dox in his belief concerning Juſtification (19). Ano- 


ther Proteſtant of the ſame country ſays, that the Pa- 


piſts accuſe Pighius of having been ſeduced by reading 
Calvin, but that Pighius maintained he took his do- 
ctrine only from the Scripture. © Dicunt Pontificu 


Pighium, alioqui Catholicum Doctorem, ſeductum 
ex Lectione librorum Calvini. At Pighius, ipſe te- 
© ſtatur, ſententiam ſuam ſe è lectione Scripturarum 
© hauſiſſe: O Calvinum vel Adverſariorum teſtimo- 


© nio beatum, cujus Scripta tantum cum Sacris Scrip- 
© turis conſenſum retinent, ſi quod Pontificius Doctor 


* celeberrimus fatetur ſe ex Sacræ Scripturz lectione 


© habuiſle, id alii Pontificii lectioni librorum Calvini 


tribuant. Profectò niſi Scholaſticorum ſententia cum 
* manifeſtis Scripturis pugnaſſet, nunquam illam de- 


* ſeruiſſet Pighius (20). - - - The Papiſis ſay that Pig- 
* hius, otherwiſe a Catholic doctor, was led away by 
reading Calwvin's works. But Pighius himſelf affirms, 


© he had his doctrine only from the ſcriptures. O Calvin, 


Happy even by the teflimony of thy adverſaries, ſince 
* thy writings are ſo conformable to the holy ſcriptures, 
that what a wery famous Popiſh doctor confeſſes he took 
from the ſcriptures, other Papiſts impute to the reading 
* of thy books. Certainly, had not the opinion of ſchola- 
ic divines evidently claſhed with the ſcriptures, Pig- 
* hius would never have forſaken it.” I ſhall add a 
French miniſter to theſe two Engliſhmen': * Cardinal 
* Roffenſis and Pighius who wrote alſo againſt Luther, 
maintained the doctrine of Grace; nay, the latter 


* teouſneſs that is within us: but he was ſharply cen- 
* ſured by the“ dean of the univerſity of Louvain, 
who upbraided him with having ſhamefully departed 
from the doctrine which they had received together 
in the ſchool of Adrian VI, and that he was corrupt- 
ed by the reading of Calvin's Inſtitution (21).” I 
have juſt now peruſed the treatiſe de Fide & Fuſtifi- 
catione, which 1s the ſecond of the nine controverſies 
which Pighius publiſhed at Cologne in the year 1542, 


with this title, Controverfiarum præcipuarum in comitiis 


Ratiſponenſibus tractatarum, & quibus nunc potiſſimum 
exagitatur Chriſti fides & religio, diligens & luculenta 
explicatio, and I have found ſome things in it which 


make me wonder, how any body could ſay with any 


than Calvin, whoſe ſubtile away of writing may im- 
poſe even upon them that are tolerably learned; as we 


bſerve 
that 


ſhew of reaſon, that his opinion about Juſtification was 


altogether the ſame with the opinion of the Prote- 
ſtants. He refutes them with all his might, and ſays 


in expreſs words, that when Gop. juitifies and ſaves a 
ſinner, he has a ſpecial regard to his good works. 
Ad amorem noſtrum atque opera præcipuum a Deo 
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(c) See at the 

end of the prince 
of Conti's Let- 
ters to FatHer 

des Champa, 
printed in 1 . 
the treatiſe 
which is intitu- 
led, St Auguſtin 
as a Wretched e from Cal- 


viniſm, pag. 


181, 182. 


(d) You will ſee 
* 1 the ſequel of 
John Gerhard, which contain ſome this patſoee to- 


- wards the end of 


the remark [C. 


& majorem quam fidei reſpectum haberi in donando 


nobis juſtifications & ſalutis gratiam. - In beftows- 
ing upon us juſtifying and ſaving grace, GOD has a 
s ſpecial regard to our lowe and good works, and even 
* more than to our faith.“ This is the ſummary which 
he put in the margin, folio 63 ver, and in the next 
folio, opera noſtra coram Deo efſe meritoria, = our 
good works in the fight of GOD, are meritorious. I find 
that the doctrine of the text does perfectly agree with 


the ſummary of the margin. We ſhall ſee hereafter 
(22), that Calvin and the Janſeniſts charge him with 


being a downright Pelagian. 


[F] 1 hall ſet down ſome remarks, that hawe been | 
made againſt Fohn Gerhard, which wntain fame parti- 
culars not unfit to be inſerted in this article, } The an- 
thor of thoſe remarks was of Utrecht, and a Lawyer by 
profeſſion : his name was Giſbertus Lappius a Waveren. 


He ſent them to Nihuſius, who inſerted them in his 


Hypodigma, printed in the year 1648. They con- 


(22) In the re- 


mark [G], to- 
wards the end. 


tain a ſharp cenſure of a paſſage of John Gerhard, 
profeſſor of Divinity at Jena. That paſſage is to be 


found in the 5th tome of the ci communes of that 
Profeſſor, ſect. 14. where he refutes the fourteenth 
mark which Bellarmin has given of the true church, 
viz. that her oppoſers die a miſerable death. John 
Gerhard retorts this argument againſt Bellarn.in, and 
ſpeaks of the unfortunate death of the perſecutors of 
the Proteſtant religion, and reckons Pighius amongſt 
them. Eodem anno Chriſti C10 1D XLIII, ſays he, 


© mortuus eſt Albertus Pighius, Papatiis defenſor non 


oppreſſum, in magna hominum frequentia, und cum 
pecunia, quam à Papa, & Cardinalibus propter ope 
ram ſuam, in cauſa Pontificia defendenda collatam. 
acceperat. - - In the ſame year of Chrift 1543 died 
Albertus Pighius, a flrenuous defender of the Papacy : 
awho is ſaid to have periſpbed in a tumult in a great 
croud of people, together with the money he had receiv- 
ed from the Pope and Cardinals for the ſervice he had 
done in defending the Popiſb cauſe.” The Critic proves 
by the words of Paul Jovius which I have quoted 
(23), that the fall of the bridge happened in the year 
1530, and that Albertus Pighius was not killed by it. 
He adds, that the Pope's liberality towards him hap- 
pened after the year 1530. So that at the worſt, he 
could not have been cruſhed by the fall of the bridge 
with his money, as the Profeſſor of Iena ſuppoſes. 


- 
c 
o 
c 
5 
45 


o 


* poſtremus ; de quo ſcribunt, fuiſſe illum in tumultu 
4 


(23) See the re- 
mark [AJ]. 


Afterwards he ſhews that Albertus Pighius Pra poſitus 


& Archidiaconus Eccleſiæ Divi Fohannis, liber Dominus 
in Midrecht, Wilnes, Cudelſteert, Zewenhoven, Tamen ; 
Dominus in Achtienhowen, Blicklant, Nuythoorn (24), 
died having duly received the ſacraments of the 
Church, and with a great preſence of mind on the 
26th of December 1542, in a magnificent houſe which 
he had at Utrecht. Ultraje#i in ædibu, clauſtralibus, 
quas in immunitate collegiate Hccliſia Divi Fobamis 
magnificas poſſidebat (25). This date of the day and 
year of his death 1s to be found in a letter which John 
Vorſtius de Lombeca, dean of the cathedral church of 
Utrecht, and one of the executors. of the laſt will af 


Albertus 


(24) Giſbertus 
Lappius 3a Wave- 
ren, apud Nihu- 
ſium in Hypo- 
digmate, pag. 
339, 348 


(25) Ibid, 
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(e) Calvin, Bu- 
cor, &c. 


PIGHIUS. 


that Pighius is accuſed of being a plagiary [G], and that thoſe who wrote againſt him (e) 


own that he was an eloquent and ingenious man, and that he had all the qualities of a 


Albertus Pighius, wrote the 29th of December 1 542, 
'to Gerard Hamont, prior of the charter-houſe of Co- 
logne. The Critic gives an abſtract of that letter: 
There is a remarkable thing in it. Pighius was ſo 


provoked at a book which Bucer wrote againſt him, 
_ that notwithſtanding his illneſs, he was employed eve- 


ry day in writing his apology, and no body was able 


to perſuade him to have ſome regard to the ill ſtate 


of his health. He would never leave off writing an 


anſwer to Bucer's book, and this haſtened his death. 


(26) See Coch- 
læus, in Actis 
Lutheri, ad ann. 


1542, fol. m. 
322. 


(27) Apud Ni- 
huftum, ibid, 
Pag. 340. 


This anſwer remained imperfect, and was printed not- 
withſtanding (26). Here are the very words of the 
dean's letter (27): Hoc adjiciam, prefatum Præpoſi- 
tum, D. Pighium, libello quodam, nomine Buceri emiſſo, 
quo eum acrius punxit, ita, durante fua egritudine, fu- 
N commotum, ut nulla perſuafione induci potuerit, ut 
aligua ſux valetudinis habita ratione, Apologiam quan- 
dam reſponſivam edere, & indies ſcribere, voluerit o- 
mittere. Quam quidem, inchoatam tantum, morte præ- 


wentus, religuit: que certe indubitata fuit cauſa cele- 


rioris ejus deceſſus.s FEandem Apologiam, fic inchoatam, 


curabo wiſitari, ac deinde typis excudi. As to what 


Gerhard ſays, that the cardinals gave a great deal of 


money to Pighius; the dean anſwers, that it is very 


(23) Ibid. pag, 
342, 343» 


(29) Du Pleſſis 
Mornai makes 
uſe of it ſome- 
times, 


likely they expreſſed only in words the efteem and af- 
fection they had for him. He quotes two letters, one 


of cardinal Sadoletus, written in the year 1539, and 
the other of cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, written from 
Rome the 27th of October 1542. Sadoletus aſſures 
Albertus Pighius that he will recommend him to the 
Pope and to the Cardinals. Cervinus promiſes him 
to repreſent his ſervices and his want to the Pope, and 
proteſts that if he could afford him wherewith to ſa- 


tisfy his creditors, he would do it with all his heart: 
Quantum vero attinet ad zs alienum tuum, ſi ejus 


« diflolvendi facultas in mea poteſtate eſſet poſita, non 
* laborares. Et tamen, quamvis S. S. D. N. multis 
magniſque hoc tempore impenſis ſimul gravetur, 
non dero tua merita atque neceſſitates commemo- 
rare, & juvare rem tuam familiarem, quantum po- 
tero (28). - - - As to your debts, were it in my power 


his Holineſs at preſent is put to vaſt charges on many 
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evants, and to afſift you as much as I can.“ Laſtly, 
he obſerves that Pighius grew poor by reaſon of ſeve- 


ral ſuits at law, the chief whereof was that which he 


ſtoutly maintained againſt the emperor, and againſt 
the court of the province, who called the high Juriſ- 
dition of the provoſtſhip of St John into queſtion. 

It cannot be denied by one who narrowly obſerves 
all his ſteps, that he was an intriguing man, and a 
great Faciendaire (S). I uſe this old French word, 


which ſeems to me to be very expreſſive, and which 


I found in ſome good authors, who lived in the be- 
ginning of the XVIIth century (29). 
been kept up, and I wonder it is not to be found in 
Nicot, nor in Monet, nor in Furetiere. But there are 
many other words as remarkable as that, which they 


knew nothing of. 


[(S) This word comes from the Italian facenda, 
from whence is derived facendaro, another Italian word 


_ anſwering to the French faciendazre. Therefore tho? 


this word is not in Nicot, nor Monet, nor Furetiere, 


yet we find facende in Oudin, later than the two firſt. 
Facienda in the Spaniſh, French, and Italian Dictionary, 
printed in 4to, at Geneva 1671. For the reſt, the 
word faciendaire itſelf is found in Paſquier, 1. 6. ch. 
12. of his Recherches. REM. CRI.) 


[GJ] Pighius is accuſed of being a Plagiary.] Calvin 


accuſes him of it. The catalogues of Plagiaries, which 
we have ſeen hitherto, ſay nothing of it. Pighius began 
his book concerning Free-will, with the connexion that 
is between the knowledge of Gop and the knowledge 
of man. He found that method in Calvin's Inſtitu- 
tion, and made uſe of it, without acknowleding from 
whence he had it. Calvin blames him for it, and can- 
not apprehend what ground there is for ſo great a 
familiarity. He can find no other reaſon for it but the 
right of preſcription, becauſe 7 had been uſed 
for a long time to this ſort of p undering. « Miror 
« qua fronte auſus fuerit, nulla mei mentione facta, 
« tam familiariter ſumere de meo libro, quod in ſuum 
« tranſcriberet. Neque enim quo jure id faciat, video: 
I | 
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to pay them, you ſhould be in no diſtreſs. And though 


accounts, I will not fail to repreſent your ſervices and 


I wiſh it had 


good 


* nifi forte preſcriptionem bbtendat, quia fic facere 
* pridem ſolitus fit, Nam in magno illo libro, quem 
* adverſus noſtram confeſſionem edidit, integras ſæpe 
ex inſtitutione mea paginas, ubi viſum eſt, infercit, ac 
* ſuo commodo fic adaptat, quaſi aliunde non ſump- 
ſiſſet. Velim nune ſcire quo jure aut titulo mea fic 
pro ſuis uſurpet. Si qua magna eſſet inter nos ne- 
« ceſſitudo, ego hanc confidentiam amicitiz non dif- 
© ficulter concederem. Sed nunt huic veniz non eft 


locus. An quia hoſtis ſum, ſe jus direptionis in 


* omnia mea habere putat ? At hoc prædæ genus 
* nullo, nec jure, nec more, defendi poteſt. Unus 
ergo prætextus reſtat, homini doQo potuifſe non mi- 


nus venire in mentem quæ dixeram, quàm mihi 


© prius venerant. Sed lectores obſecro, fi tantum ha- 
n — ocii, ut caput primum libri Pighiani cum pri- 
mo Inſtitutionis meæ capite conferant. Nihil dico: 
* nift quod non fine riſu ac ſtomachs perſpicient nimis 
* perditam hominis impudentiam. Quod fi ulterius 


« pergere libeat, percurrant quz de Juſtificatione tra- 


« Cat in altero illo opere, & ad ſextum Inftitutionis 
meæ caput exigant: mirum fi bilem continere 
* queant, Neque enim clanculum furatur aut carptim : 


* neque artificio tegere ita ſtudet ſuas rapinas, ut apud 


* ſe natum videatur, quod apud me legit, ſed ita pa- 
lam mea ad verbum recitat, ut videatur paginas ipſas 
* totas pigritia aſſuiſſe, quo deſcribendi laborem fuge- 
ret. Si fateretur authorem, eum dicerem mutuari : 
nunc quid caufari poteſt, quo minus plagiarius pa- 
lam vocetur (30).'-'- I am furprized at his 2 u- 


without making the leaſt mention of me. Nor do J 
fee what he can _ for himſelf, unleſs it be the 
right of preſcription, becauſe he had been uſed to this 
* way for a long time. For in that great book, which he 
* put out againft my Confeſſion, he has frequenth inſerted 
* **vhole pages, taken from my Inſtitution, and fo adapted 
them to his own purpoſe, as if he. had not had them 
elſewhere. Now T would fain know, what right or title 
he has to make uſe of what belongs to me, as if it avere his 
own. 


friendſhip. But now there is no room for ſuch an in. 
dulgence. Does he think that he may lawfully plunder 
my goods, becauſe I am his enemy ? This kind of plun- 
der can be juſtified by no law or cuſtom. The only pre- 
tence then is, that the ſame thoughts might hawe occur- 
red to this learned man, as had occurred to me. But 
I wwould entreat my readers, if they haue ſo much time, 
to compare the firſt chapter of Pighius's book with the 
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« firſt chapter of my Inſtitution: and then they will fee 


* his intolerable impudence, not without contempt and 


* indignation. And if they will pleaſe to go further, and 


run over his treatiſe on TFuſtification, and examine it 


* 


* by the fixth ay: of my Inſtitution, I believe they 
* auill hardly be a 
not fleal in ſecret, and by picking out here and there; 
* nor does he artfully endeavour to hide his theft, that 
aubat he has from me might appear to be his own ; but 
* he repeats verbatim what I jay, in ſuch a bare-faced 
* manner, that he ſeems to have ſtitched entire pages to 
* his book, on purpoſe to avoid the trouble of tranſcribing 
* them. Had he named his author, I ſhould call him a 
* borrower : but as he has not, he deſerves the name of 
* a Plagiary.” You ſee that he is accuſed of having 
ſtollen Cera pages, word for word, out of Calvin's 
Inſtitution, to make them his own, without any 
alteration or diguiſe. It is a ſurprizing ſecurity ; but 
Calvin adds, to excuſe him, that he was contented to 
pleaſe thoſe who never conſulted the writings of the 
other party, and approved of every thing that was 
publiſhed againſt the Proteſtants. © Mirabitur qui- 
* cunque leget, unde tantus homini ſtupor : qui nihil 
* veritus fit, in ipſo ſtatim veſtigio deprehendi. Ego 
* vero dum omnia bene reputo, habeo quod pro ho- 
minis excuſatione dicam: eum ſecuritate magis 
* quam ſocordia id feciſſe. Satis enim habuit, fi 
* modo iis placeret, qui non minori religione à no- 
ſtris abſtinent, quam facilitate omnia laudant ac mi- 
* rantur, quz nos quovis modo impugnant (31). - -- - 
* The dd 5 will wonder how be came to be ſo flupid, 
* as not to apprehend he would be found out immediately. 
* But when I conſider it, there is one thing may be ſaid 
* in bis excuſe, viz. that be did ſo more out of 2 
an 


rance in taking the liberty to tranſeribe from my boot, f 


Were there any great acquaintance between us, 


I could readily forgive his confidence upon the ſcore of 


le to govern their paſſion. For he does 


(32) Ii 
163, it 


(43) Ibi 
188, cot 


(44) Idi 

191, co. 
(30) Calvin, Re. 
ponſ. contra 
Pighium de libe. 
ro arbitrio, pap, 
110, Opuſcul, 
Theoleg. 


(31) Ibid, 


in. Re- 
tra 

Je libes 
y pa 4 
l. 


J. 


(32) W. page 
163, 164 © 


(43) Thid, pag. 
188, col. 1. 


(3% Ibid. pag. 
191, col. 1 


{a) Apollodor. 8 
i. 1, Peg. n. Some affirm that Pygmalion ſucceeded his father Delus (c), and that he was born in? 


239. 


0) See the re- 
mark [B] of 
the article CI- 
NY RAS. 
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good ſophiſt, and of a good defender of a bad cauſe; that he knew how to give afl 


641 


odious turn to the doctrines of his adverſaries, and how to declame, when he found an 


occaſion of ſtirring up the indignation of the reader againſt them, by the help of certain 


principles which the common people will eaſily reliſh; that he knew very well how to 


hide the weak ſide of his cauſe, to put on an aſſurance, and ſo to 


perplex the matter, 


as to make one loſe the ſight of tlie main difficulty; and that in general he treated his 


| ſubject very methodically. He took care to inſert in a preface, 


owned concerning his great parts (F). 


than imprudence. For he avas contented, if he could 
« pleaſe thoſe, who as conſcientiouſly forbear to read our 
« evritings, as they readily commend and admire every 
« thing that is writ againſt us.“ Note, that Calvin 
does not acknowledge that his works had made Pig- 
hius orthodox in the leaſt : on the contrary, he calls 
him a Pelagian. Hoc totum non modo Pelagii 
ſcholam redolet, ſed mera eſt Pelagianæ impietatis 
magna ex parte profeſſio (32). . . . . Quod autem 
* toties cum Pelagianis nihil ſe habere commune ja- 
< at, neſcio quos hic Pelagianos comminiſcatur. Ne- 
que enim tantùm cum 11s, quos deſcribit Auguſtinus, 
multa habet ſimilia, ſed eorum quibuſdam multo eſt 
deterior . 33). Ergo, ut aliquando claudatur 
hic liber, fruſtra, aut ſe a Pelagio disjungere cona- 
tur Pighius, cujus ſocietate eum teneri implicitum 
tam aperte demonſtravimus : aut nos Manichzo, 
aliiſque hæreticis adjungere, a quibus non minus 
diſſidemus, quam ipſe ab orthodoxo Eecleſiæ ſenſu 
(34).' - All this not only ſawours of the ſchool of 
Pelagius, but in à great meaſure is an open profeſſion 
of the Pelagian impiety. . . . As to his bragging ſo often 
that he has nothing in common with the Pelagians, 1 
do not know who he means here by Pelegians. For he 
not only maintains many things as thoſe did, whom 
Auguſtin deſcribes, but he is much worſe than ſome of 
them were. . . . And therefore, to conclude, Pighius 
in vain attempts either to disjoin himſelf from Pelagius, 
abith whom I have evidently proved he agrees : or to 


wwe differ no leſs, than he does from the orthodox ſenſe of 
the church. | | 


join us to the Manichees, and other Heretics, from whom 


what his adverſaries 


The Janſeniſt, ſome of whoſe words I have et 
down (35), calls him alſo a Pelagian. He is a man, 
ſays he (36), who could not apprehend the doctrine of 
St Auguſtin, nor that of the church, having but an imper- 
feet knowledge of the corruption of nature, and original 


(f) Ste Cochi- 
læus, in Actis 
& Scriptis Lu- 
theri, ad ann. 
I542, ſub fins 
fol. ni. 322. 


(35) In the text 
of this article. 


(36) St Auguſtin 


fin, which is the hey of that doctrine. He is a man full gf EL» de Cal- 4 


Pelagian errors about that matter ; he ſpeaks againſt di- 
vine Predeſtination, and the dofrine of efficacious and free 


viniſme, pag. 
182. 


Grace, with great indiſcretion and ignorance, to ſay no 


more, tho he acknowledges it is the opinion of St Auguſtin. 
He takes the writings of Gennadius, a Semi-Pelagian, 


for a rule of faith, and the confeſſion of faith made by 


Pelagius for a work of St Auguſtin. Laſtly, having thus 


abuſed his doctrine, he throws out perſonal reflexions, and 


repreſents him as a caviller ; declinat, fugit, diſſimu- 
lat; aliquid quærit quod cavilletur ; as a dangerous 
writer on the ſubjett of Free-wwill, and an open enemy 
to it; ſtudio iniquiſſimus libero arbitrio: He aſcribes 10 
him as little as he can, deprives him of all his ſtrength, 
and uſes diſſimulation and craft to depreſs and aveaken 
him. This Janſeniſt concludes (37), That it is no 
* wonder if the whole faculty of Louvain in the fa- 
mous cenſure of the year 1587, calls. . . Pighius 
a favourer and a colleague of the Semi-Pelagians ; if 


reckons him among the diſciples of Fauſtus Rejenſis; 


the ſame manner ; and if Dr John Molanus fays, 
that the moſt learned Diwines blame him for having 
departed from the doctrine of St Auguſtin, waicn 1s 
THAT OF THE CHURCH, concerning Original Sin, 
Predeſtination, and Grace : to which Aubertus Mirzus 
* ſubſcribes.” Se | : 


aa 4a: 0-0 


PYGMALION, king of Cyprus, lived before the Trojan war, if we may believe 
thoſe who ſay that he was the father of Metharme wife of Cinyras, by whom ſhe had 
Adonis (a); for Cinyras reigned in Cyprus when the Grecians made war againſt Troy (S). frown: . 


Pheenicia (d). A prieſt who had eat of the fleſh of a facrifice, and his wife whom he 
had made to eat of it too, were both thrown headlong from a precipice (e), by the order 
of this prince, who otherwiſe did not ſhew himſelf very religious; ſince he entertained ?“ % 37% 
a criminal love for a ſtatue of Venus [A], and cauſed it to be put into his bed in (4) Porpbyr. 


[4] He entertained a criminal love for a flatue of 
Venus.] Clemens Alexandrinus alledges that, to ſhew 
the Pagans the vanity of Idols. O Kr? o Ilvy- 
An excivG-, excparrivs npartn dyGALGTE 
T3 dyanua AgpodiTis Iv, Kal y. wv. 
vizatai © Kumpi® 79 oynwmari, ai ouvip- 

dydApaTI. Kal TETO e 
YO» ic0ps}- Pygmalion ille Cyprius eburneam ama- 
vit ſtatuam: erat ea ſimulachrum Veneris, & erat nu- 
dum. Movetur figura Cyprius, & colt cum imagine 
quod quidem Philoſte phanus teſtatur (1) - - - Pygma- 
malion the Cyprian fell in love with an ivory ſtatue, 
which <vas a naked image of Venus. His luſt was in- 


flamed by the figure, and he lay with the ſtatue, as Phi- 


hftephanus atteſts. Arnobius makes a like uſe of this 
adventure. Perdocent (Dii) aſpernari ſe illa (ſimulacra) 
in quibus ſpretos ſe ultione in aligua fignificare non curant. 
Philftephanus in Cypriacis auctor eſt, Pygmaleonem regem 
pri ſimulachrum Veneris, quod ſanctitatis apud Cyprios 

" religionis habebatur antique, adamaſſe ut fami nam, 
mente, animo, lumine rationis judiciique cecatis : folitum- 
gue dementem, tanquam fi uxoria res efſet, ſublevato in 
lectulum numine copularier amplexibus atque ore, reſque 
alias gerere, libidinis vacua imaginatione fruſtrabiles (2). 

[B] Ovid. . . does not make him king of Cyprus.] I am 

_ VOL. IV. No. CVIII. 


«. +& 


order to gratify his brutality. According to Ovid, who does not make him king of 
Cyprus [B], he was ſo ſcandalized to ſee in that iſland the proſtitution of ſome women, 
and beſides conceived ſuch a diſlike to that ſex, upon the account of their natural imper- 

fections, that he determined to lead a fingle life [C]: but he made a ſtatue of i 


vory, 
with 


ſurpriſed he was not more careful to ptevent his readers 
from taking Pygmalion for a meer ſtatuary, that got 
his livelihood by that trade. It is true that by calling 
him Paphius heros (3) he intimates that he was not an 
ordinary perſon, and it is certain there are ſome princes 
that can paint and make ſtatues : but however it had 
been better to leave no room to doubt concerning the 
ſovereignty of Pygmalion. It has been atteſted by A- 
pollodorus and ſeveral other authors (4). Add to this 
that he founded the city Carpaſia in the ifle of Cy- 
Prus (5). | 


[C] He was fo ſcandalized at .... the proſtitution of cle. 


fome women, and.. . conceived ſuch a diſlike to that ſex, 
upon the account of their natural imperfections, that he 


determined to lead a ſingle life.) Here J have only copied 
the text of Ovid : 


Quas quia Pygmalion zvum per crimina agentes 
Viderat, offenſus vitiis, quæ plurima menti 
Feeminez natura dedit, fine conjuge ccelebs 
Vivebat, thalamique diu conſorte carebat (6). 


Pygmalion, aubo their proftitutions wiew'd, 


And ſcar d, that women could be form'd ſo lewd, 
7 Z 8 


® 4 


bunning 


(37) Ibid, pag. 
183. 


the faculty of Douay likewiſe in their cenſure, 


if the learned Eſtius . . . ſpoke of him much in 


(e) Porphyr. de 
Abſtin. Jb. iu. 


vinian, lib. it 
ap. 1x, apud 
Bochart, Geogr. 


Sacre, Part ii, 


lib. i, cap. ili, 


ibid. apud Meur- 
ſium, in Cypro, 
Pag. 124. 


(e) Porphyr. 
ibid, Pag. 126. 


(3) Ovid. Met. 
lib. x, ver. 
290. 


(4) See the ci- 
tations of the 
text of this arti- 


(5) Steph. Be- 
zant. in Kap- 
radla · 


(6) Ovid. Meta- 
morph. /:b, x, 
ver. 243, Pags 
M. 240. 
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(7) See the Con- 


(9) Unleſs he . a | | 
ſpeaks of a Py 6- Which reaſon Ovid calls him Paphius heros. He became 


of the kings of 
Cyprus whom 


64.2 


kiſſed it, and lay with it. 


Ovid, book x, 
(and not 111, as 
in Charles Ste- 


of the Metamor- 


cles CINYRAS jt elſewhere (g). 


kn. - of [D]. 


Shunning the ſex, preferr'd a ſingle life, 
And long forbore the dangerous bliſs a wife. 


This Poet had juſt been ſpeaking of the Propætides, 
whom Venus had inſtigated to proſtitute themſelves, 

becauſe they would not own her to be a goddeſs (7). 
[D] Some confound this Pygmalion with him I am go- 
ing to ſpeak f.] Lloyd, Hoffman, and Moreri, are 
of that number, and Meurſius too : for he applies to 
Pygmalion king of Cyprus ſeveral things, which agree 
70. only to Pygmalion king of Tyre and brother of Dido. 
3 He quotes (8) Lutatius, who in his abridgment of 
9 " Ovid's Metamorphoſes ſays, that Proatios king of 
124. Tyre, ſhocked at the impudence of the Propætides, re- 
ſolved never to marry. Pygmalion, continues he, kil- 


tinuation of my 
Miſcellaneous 
Thoughts on 
Comets, pag. 


of Cyprus, he fixed his royal ſeat at Paphos; for 


MALION, one enamoured of Venus's image, or according to others, 
of a ſtatue that he had made; he had a daughter who 
Ptolomy put to Was wife to Cinyras; he puniſhed a prieſt who had 
death, as we are Eat of the fleſh of a ſacriſice; he reigned forty-ſeven 
told by Diodorus years, and lived fifty- ſix as Jolephus aſſures us: it 
Siculus, when was therefore with regard to his reign rather than his 
he treats of the life that Venus preſerved him a long time. All this 


wars of Alexan- » 
der's ſucceſſors. ſhews that Meurſius knew of but one Pygmalion (9), 


(a) Virgil calls 
bum Sichæus. 


(5) Ex Juſtino, 
lib. xa, cap. 
i, S V, 


(c) Joſephus, 
contra Apion. 
lib. i; pag. 
1043. 


[4] Pygmalion . . .. put him to death.) At the foot 
of the altar according to Virgil (1), and Ovid (2) : 
but Euftathius, on Dionyſus the Geographer, and Cedrenus 
do not ſay ſo: for Euſtathius affirms, that Sichæus going 
(2) Occidit in into the fields with Pygmalion was there killed by him, 
terras conjux ma- and Cedrenus relates that being gone a hunting, as Sichæus 
Satis ad aras. purſued a wild boar, Pygmalion ſtruck him behind with 
ou K Javelin, and threw his body down a precipice, and then 

o. Some Critics , F | : 

will have it, being returned to his palace, gave out that Sichæus pur- 
that inſtead of ſuing the boar too eagerly, fell from that precipice (3). 
in terras, it [B] He is ſaid to have had another iter named Anne, 
Jfould be read, and to have perſecuted her after the death of Did] * Few 

erculeas, others , d - ; 3 
inter nas. and - authors mention this ſiſter of Dido. Virgil in the 
thers infernas, 4th of the Æneid tells us it was ſhe, that ſeeing Dido 
See Meziriac on in a doubt whether ſhe ſhould accept of the love of 


Ovid's Epiſtles, « ZEneas, adviſed her to make no difficulty about it, 


(1) See, below, 
citation (31). 


Tag. 743» 744+ « for ſeveral reaſons which ſhe alledged, and afterwards 
* ſhe ſerved frequently as a faithful meſſenger between 
© thoſe two lovers... . Servius fays, that ac- 


(3) Meziriac, 
ibid. Pag. 745. 


led Sichzus Dido's huſband, and being afterwards king 


PYGMALTO N. 

with which he was ſo ſmitten, that he behaved himſelf towards it in the ſame manner as ig 
commonly practiſed to gain the affections of young women, He careſſed it, commended it, 
gave preſents to it, and loaded it with jewels. Nay, he went much further, he fumbled it, 
The great feſtival of Venus being come, he proſtrated himſelf 
before the altar of that goddeſs, and humbly beſought her with a trembling voice, to grant 

him a wife that might reſemble the ſtatue he loved. His intent was to beg that this ſtatue 
{f) Taken from might become his wife, but he durſt not expreſs his meaning. Venus gueſſed it, and he was 
heard according to the deſire of his heart. 
renewing his careſſes to this ivory maid, he found by degrees ſhe grew ſenſible, and at 
phens and Lloyd) laſt became a living woman, who ſaw her lover in her arms as ſoon as ſhe beheld the 


He was no ſooner returned home but, 


phoſes, ver. 243, light of the day. At the end of nine months, ſhe was delivered of a boy whom they 
ET ſq. named Paphus, and who was the father of that Cinyras, which lay with his own daugh- 
(00 In the arti- ter without knowing it, and had by her the beautiful Adonis (F), as I have related 
Some confound this Pygmalion with him I am going to ſpeak 


and that he did not attend to the difference of times: 
for if he had, he muſt have ſeen that it is impoſſible 
the brother of Dido could have been father-in-law to 
Cynyras, or him to whom he applied theſe verſes of 
Nonnus. | 


Od 479 Huy panrtior@. tyes e, w Tops 
Kp | 
MnaeHavrhv BioToto moruvyporioto ö oper. 


Non a Pygmalione habes genus, cui dedit Venus 
Longun vitæ diuturnz tranſitum (10). 


Not from Pygmalion is thy race dri v d, 
Who was a prince, by Venus gift, long li d. 


Nonnus ſpeaks there of Pygmalion, who was not po- 
ſterior to the expedition of Bacchus. 
I ſhall obſerve by the way that the ſame Meurſius 


(10) Nonnus, 
Dionyſ. 1, 
XXX11, Pag. m, 


813. 


applies to king Cinyras the Paphivs heros (11), Which (rr) Meurſ. uti 
in Ovid concerns only the Pyginalion that was in love ſupra, paz. 105. 


with a ſtatue, grandfather to Cinyras by the father's fide. 
He fays likewiſe, it was he that had been in love with 
a ſtatue, which being turned into a young woman 
brought him a ſon called Paphus (12). 


5 


He was then in the 


for 


* cording to Varro, . . . . it was not Dido but Anne 
that being in love with Aineas, burnt herſelf on the 
pile, wwhich ſhe had cauſed to be built” Ovid, lib. 3, 
Faſtor. relates that after Dido had killed herſelf through 
deſpair, becauſe AEneas had forſaken her, Farbas king of 
Mauritania ſeized on the city of Carthage by force, Anne 
with à good number of Tyrians fled by fea, and retired 
at firſt to the iſle of Malta, where king Pattus, who 
wwas her hoſt, received her very courteouſly, and promiſed 
her his affiſtance. But afterwards dreading the power 
of Pygmalion, aubo threatened to make war upon him, un- 
leſs he ſent back his ſiſter to him, he begged of his gueſt to 
ſeek out another retreat, if ſhe had nat a mind to be the 
ruin of him. Anne therefore put to ſea again, fearing a- 
bove all things the fury of her brother, and extremely ab- 
prehenſive of falling into his hands. Her velſel was dri- 
ven by a great tempeſt upon the coaſt of Italy (4) where 
Zneas very kindly received her. See the ſequel of the 
narrative in Ovid himſelf : It is curious, but 8 
a netion 


(12) Ibid, g.. 


107 


PYGMA LION, king of Tyre, ſhould have reigned jointly with his ſiſter by his 
father's laſt will; but the people conferred the ſupream power upon him alone. His ſiſter, 
who was very handſome, and was called Eliza, is infinitely better known by the name of 
Dido. She was married to Sicharbas (a), her uncle by the mother's ſide, who poſſeſſed 
the ſecond dignity of the ſtate, (which was the prieſthood of the temple of Hercules) 
and was vaſtly rich. Pygmalion, eager to ſeize on his treaſures, put him to death A 
but yet did not obtain the booty he longed for: the wealth of his brother-in-law was is bis text, fl. 
buried in the ground, his widow found means to eſcape with thoſe riches, and to go and | 
build Carthage. Her brother intended to purſue her, but was diſſuaded from it by th- 
intreaties of his mother, and the threatnings of the gods (b). 
ſeventh year of his reign, He died at the age of fifty-ſix years, whereof he had reigned 
forty-ſeven (c). Thoſe who deſire to know what time he lived in, need only oblerve 4 
that according to Joſephus the city of Carthage was built an hundred and twenty fix 
years after the temple of Solomon (d). We muſt not forget that he is ſaid to have had fm the part 
another ſiſter named Anne, and to have perſecuted her after the death of Dido [BJ]. A 
diſpute aroſe becauſe the famous author of the Adventures of Telemachus was cenſured, 


(4) Joſeph. ibid 
But note, that 


lowed by the 
Latin tranſlator, 
and by Gene- 
irard in his 
French tranſla- 


tion, there are 


143 years and 


eight months, 


which by no 
ans reſult 


cular numbers 


he afligns to each 


king's reign. 


760. 


9 Juſti 
*w11, 


PYGMALION. 


for repreſenting Pygmalion as a profligate wretch, plunged in all ſorts of crimes, and 


particularly exceſſive incontinency {C]. 


a fiction of that Poet. His authority however is not 
ſufficient to induce us to believe, that Pygmalion de- 
ſigned to perſecute his fiſter Anne. | 
[C] The famous author of the Adventures of Telemachus 
abas cenſured, for repreſenting Pygmalion as a profligate 
avretch, plunged into all crimes, and efpecially exceſſive 
incontinency.] He deſcribes him as a man paſſionate- 
ly fond of women, as an idolizer of Aſtarbe's beauty, 
as the greateſt debauchee, as the moſt addicted of all 
men to ſenſual pleaſures, and as a monſter of inconti- 
« nency. But this prince was very far from being ſo. 
He had an averſion to women. He could not endure 
them. He never would marry and divide his crown 


« with a lawful ſpouſe, and much leſs with one unlaw- 


« ful, and a concubine. Venus and her ſon Cupid 
were both vexed, that they were not able to bring 
him under their ſubjection. The love of gold and 
« filver was his predominant vice. Avarice ſtifled in 
him all other paſſions, and rendered him inſenſible 
to the attractive beauties of his court. Hiſtorians 
pretend, that it was meerly to puniſh his contempt 
and inſenſibility towards the women, that the gods 
deſtroyed him. The Poets on their ſide affirm, 
that Venus and Cupid, out of revenge for not being 


© able to reduce him under their empire, made him to 
fall in love with a ſtatue, and in order to puniſh him 


for the hatred he bore to the living and animated 
idols of fleſh, they inſpired them with a mad fond- 
« neſs to an idol of ſtone. One may conſult upon this 
ſubject, and all the other particulars of the life and 
« qualities of Pygmalion the following authors, 'Trogus 
Pompeius, or Juftin, his abbrieviator, J. 18. c. 5. Vel- 
© leius Paterculus J. 1. c. 2. Silius Italicus in the firſt 
and third book of the Punic War. Ariſtotle in his 
© treatiſe of Marvellous things: Joſeph. againſt Appion. 
J. 1. Samuel Bochartus in his Canaan /. 1. c. 3. 

* Theophilus Antiochenus in his third book againſt 
Antilochus, the Servius of Daniel on the firſt book 
of the Æneid, and laſtly the parallel of the Hiſtory of 
Spain by Fohn biſhop of Gyronne. We ſhall fee by all 


of Telemachus is no more like the Pygmalion of 
the ancient Hiſtorians and Poets, than it 1s like a 
wind- mill and a crocodile. I he author of a romance 
repreſents him to us, as a tyrant frighted by the 
horror of his crimes, and fearing every moment to 
be aſſaſſinated, as a man whom every thing ſtartles, 
diſquiets, and frets, who is afraid of his own ſhadow, 
and who ſleeps neither day-nor night : as an owl that 
ſhuns the light.. 'The ancient Hiſtorians on the 
contrary repreſent him as an eaſy, peaceable, and quiet 
man. His very name intimates ſo much: for as the 


the Phœnician tongue, ſignifies, e reſt of God, He 
was the beſt brother that ever lived. He deſired to 
ſhare his crown with Eliza, or Dido, his ſiſter, and 


get her declared and acknowledged queen. After 
the death of the king their father, he wanted to put 
the government in her hands, but the people not 
willing to be governed by a woman oppoſed it, and 
gave the crown to Pygmalion alone, tho“ he was 
extremely young, and tho' Dido had been appointed 
heir to the kingdom jointly with him by their fa- 
ther, whom ſome call Murgon, and others Agenor 
the ſon of Belus: whereas the author of the romance 
ſuppoſes that Pygmalion had always been abhorred 
and deteſted by the people, on the contrary he was 
their darling and delight. The people made him 


lio Pygmalione & Elifja filia inſnis forme wirgine 
heredibus inſtitutis. Sed populos Pygmalioni admodum 
puero regnum tradidit, ſays Juſtin *. He behaved al- 
ways like a father to his ſiſter Dido, and having 
married her to Acerbas, or Sicharbas, or Sichæus, 
ſovereign Pontiff of the Phcenicians, and high-prieſt of 
the god Hercules of the Tyrians, which was the ſe- 
cond dignity of the kingdom, and the firſt perſon 
after the king, he never called him otherwiſe than 
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It has been alleged that this was departing 


thoſe authors, that the Pygmalion of the romance 


learned Bochartus obſerves, the word Pygmalion, in 


uſed his utmoſt endeavours, as he had no wife, to 


too 


* brother, Avunculum ſuum, eundemque gentrum, ſays 
« Juſtin f (5). 

The Critic thinks it ſtrange in particular, that it 
ſhould be ſaid Pygmalion was an impious wretch. Or 
the contrary, replies he (6), he was a very religious prince, 
and ſo devout toward the gods, that how great reaſon 
ſoever he had to be incenſed againſt his fiſter, «who had 
Holen from him all his treaſures, and fled into Africa, and 
how eafily foever he might have overtaken her, or cauſed her 
to be apprehended in the iſle of Cyprus, where ſhe landed firſt 
before ſhe went into Africa, he would not make the leaſt 
attempt againſt her, becauſe having conſulted the gods in 
a ſacrifice which he offered up to them, before he undertook 


any thing, the Diviners aſſured him it was the will of 


the gods, that Dido ſhould not be in the leaft obſtructed in 
the execution of her deſigns, and that fhew as to found a city 
in which they ſhould be greatly intereſted : Victus minis De- 
orum quievit, cui cum inſpirati vates canerent, non im- 
pune laturum, ſi incrementum urbis toto orbe auſpica- 
tiſſimæ, interpellaſſet; /ays Fuſtin |. So we find that 
all the repreaches, which the Poets and Hiſtorians have 


uttered againſt Pygmalion, amount only to this, to ſay that 
he was covetous. 


-- 4. ».--.»: - -: Portantur wi 
Pygmalionis opes pelago: dux fœmina facti g. 


The covetous Pygmalion's avealth to fea 
In ſhips is ſent : a woman leads the way, - 


That was his only vice, which ſurely is a flight foundation 
for the author of the Romance to paint him in ſuch black 
colours as he has done. Wk | Ps 
Here follows the reply of an anonymous writer to 
this charge. The author of the cenſure pretends 
* here to prove, that Pygmalion king of 'Tyre was 
© not debauched, becauſe there was about four hundred 
years before him a famous ſculptor in the ifle of 
Cyprus, who had the ſame name, and who was 


very chaſt. In effect, this Pygmalion he ſpeaks of 


and whom he confounds with the king of Tyre, was 
a noted Statuary of the iſle of Cyprus, who had made 
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+ bid. 


(5) The abbot 
Faydit, Telemas 
comanie, pag. m. 
126, & ſeq, I 
uſe an edition of 
1700, in which 
the place where 
it is was printed 
is named Eleute- 
rople. 


(6) Telemaco- 
manie, pag. 
129, 130. 


4 Lib, æviii, 


cap. v. 


I Virgil. A- 
neid. I. 


\ 


himſelf the ſtatue wherewith he fell in love. Venus, 
moved at his paſſion, changed the marble into a wo- 


man, as beautiful as was the work of Pygmalion. It 


was by this woman he had Paphos, who gave his 


4 
c 
c 
» 
c 
* 
c 
* 
c 
name to his native country. Paphos was father to 
* Cinyras, and Cinyras had by Myrra, his own daugh- 
© ther, Adonis the favourite of Venus. That whole fa- 
ble is ſo well known, that one cannot enough ad- 
«* mire the ignorance of the author, who values him- 
* ſelf upon his great learning, in confounding matters 
that are ſo clear. This error is not the only one in- 
to which he is fallen, on the ſubject of Pygmalion: 
he pretends that this prince, whom the archbiſhop 
of Cambray repreſents as an impious wretch, was a 
very religious man, and that his inſatiable avarice, 
o 
c 


and the murder committed on the perſon of Sichæus, 
his ſiſter Dido's huſband, were but a trifle, and that 


* notwithſtanding that, he was an honeſt man, and the 
darling of his people. Fine ſentiments indeed, for 
© a man that would make it a crime to write a ro- 
* mance which inſpires nothing but virtue (7). 

Let us now fee the reply of the Critic (8). The ano- 
nymous apulogift of the romance of Telemachus, in his pre- 
face to the new edition of Moetgen's, accuſes me of having 
taken Pygmalion, king of Tyre, and brother to Dido, whom 
Virgil ſpeaks of Þ, for Pygmalion the Sculptor and maker 


ſole ſovereign by force, contrary to the laſt will of of ivory ftatues, who became enamoured with one of his 
his father, contrary to the laws of the land, and before figures, and of an ivory woman which he himſelf had 
he was of an age to reign. Interim rex Tyri decedit, f- made, and is mentioned by Ovid g. And for having com- 


mitted this pretended blunder in point of learning, that 


fine gentleman, as well as he that compoſed the new book, 


intituled 4, The Characters of Antient and Modern 
Authors, are of opinion that I ſhould be ſhamefully driven 
out of Athens and Delphos, and ſbut up in little houſes. 
. . . All T can ſay, is, that their Apollo is a lying, igno- 
rant fellow. I never commited the blunder they impute 


(7) Preface to 
the Adventures 
of Telemachus, 
in the laſt edi- 
tion of the 
Hague, pag. m. 
24. | 


(8) The Abbot 
Faydit, Supple- 
mens aux Eſſais 
de Litterature, 
Part v, pag. 
124, c 


+ Eneid J. 
J Metam, lib, x, 


to me. I know the two Pygmalions better than they do. f Pag. 161. 


But I made them only one in temper and diſpoſition, 1 


, law, and at the ſame time his uncle, his mother's ions vas ſo far from confiſting in laſcivioufneſe and de- 


bauchory 


his ſon-in-law, whereas he was but his brother-in- /aid, awith all the Antients, that the vice of the Pygma- | 
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025 el re- too far from the truth of Hiſtory, I ſhall give an account of that diſpute (e), and fub- 


Join a few notes [D!]. 


bauchery with women, and there was fo little reaſon tv 
make them ſerve as patterns of the di ſorders produced by 
leudneſs, ( as the author of Telemachus makes them) that, 
on the contrary, they both had an extream awverſion and 
antipathy to all women whatſoever, and both of them led 
a ſingle lift: and conſequently no example in all antiquity 
could have been picked out leſs proper to repreſent a king, 
proſtitute and abandoned to the lowe of women, than that 
of Tyre, who newer wwas fo, no more than Pygmalion the 
Sculptor, or Turner, and whoſe only pleaſure on the contrary 
(9) The author was to inveigh againſt the female ſex (g). 
relates here theſe 127 1 foall ſubjoin ſome notes.) Probably I ſhall 
88 O. make fewer than might be made : no matter; he, that 
vide Men., has a mind to glean after me is welcome. | 
Quas quia, Cc, I. I aſk who thoſe antient authors are, that have 
which may be ſaid that Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, could not 
read above, in endure women, and that this was the only reaſon 
S ated Ge. why the gods deſtroyed him, or made him fall in 
article. love with a ſtatue. I conſult the writers that are 
referred to, and can find nothing of what I was made 
to expect. Juſtin, who is the firſt, ſays not one word 
about it ; and yet he ſpeaks the moſt largely of any 
concerning Pygmalion. Nothing relating to this prince 
. is to be found in Velleius Paterculus, Who only tells us 
(10) Vel. Pater- in a few words, that the Tyrians built Utica (10), and 
cul. Jib. i, cap. that Dido built Carthage (11). Silius Italicus (12) 
It, mentions the unfortunate Dido more than once, but 
1% „ without acquainting us with any of the particulars 
(17) "= _— that are 0 ih — Jef The paſſage of Ariſtotle (13) 
concerns only the building of Utica. Joſephus informs 


(12) See lib, i, us only of what we have ſeen above (14). The re- 
Pag. m. 8, 11; marks of Bochartus amount only to the etymological 


Lib, 11, page obſervation which the Critic has related. Theophi- 
28 lus Antiochenus is contented to name the father of 
N ; malion, and to take notice of the time in which 
ada 50h 5 lived and reigned (15). The Servius of 
Variorum, pag. Daniel is no more capable of ſatisfying my curioſity; 
370, Edit. of and as to the pretended parallel of the hiſtory of Spain 
Wen by Fohn biſhop of Gironne (16), what end would it an- 


(24) In the text {wer to find any particulars in it ? That biſhop having 


of this article. lived in the X Vth century could deſerve no credit but 


in proportion as he quoted the Antients. 
(15) See Meur- We find there no teſtimony, either as to the chaſtity 
fius in Cypro, of Pygmalion, or the puniſhments he ſuffered on that 
N. n. account. Let us ſee whether the other good qualities 
(16) The Latin aſcribed to this prince are better founded. 
title is Paralpo- II. It is faid, he was an eaſy, peaceable, and quiet 
mena Hiſtoriz mam; and that ſo the antient Hiſtorians repreſent him. 
Hiſpanicz, His very name intimates it, as the learned Bochartus 
obſerves ; but unluckily for the Critic of Telemachus, 
it happens that the Pygmalion of Bochartus was the 
ſon of one Belus, who conquered the iſle of Cyprus in 
(17) See Bochart, the time of the Trojan war (17) : and conſequently he 
in Geogr. Sacra, was not the brother of the founder of Carthage. Be- 
Part ii, lib. i, ſides, it is well known that the ſame name is given 
cap. > Bg, ſucceſſiZvely to ſeveral perſons, who do not at all reſemble 
*. 39 37% the firſt that had it, to whom, perhaps, it had been 
| | given to deſcribe his manners. In a word, I cannot 
find thoſe antient Hiſtorians who have drawn this fine 
picture of our Pygmalion. That tender love, which he 
is ſaid to have had for his ſiſter, thoſe mighty en- 
deavours to get her declared queen, are only a para- 
phraſe on two or three words of Juſtin, which inform 
us that the people created Pygmalion king, tho Dido 
had been declared heir to the crown, as well as he, by 
the laſt will of their father. By what alembic can one 
draw off, by what preſs can one ſqueeze out, from 


(18) Note, that this paſſage (18), the ſenſe which our Critic pretended 


Faydit cites it as to find in it? May not one believe, with great pro- 
we have ſeen a- bability, either that Pygmalion's faction laboured under- 
Rows: hand to get the princeſs excluded, or that the people 
were * — to exclude her becauſe they thought it 

would pleaſe the prince, and be a good method to pre- 

vent the bad effects of a partition, ſince Dido was mar- 

(40) Huic conjux ried to the ſecond perſon of the kingdom (19), fince 
—_— 2 ** ſhe was handſome, and, undoubtedly, was known to 


intactam dederat, be capable of great deſigns (20). In fine, there never 
primiſque jugarat Was a gow worſe founded than that which makes the 


Ominibus. Yir- text of Juſtin ſay, that Pygmalion defired to 8 the 
gt. AEncid. bb. government into the hands of his fifter, . . ut that 
4 , Ver. 343. 


the T4 oppoſed it . . and made him fole ſowe- 
she ſhewed veign &y force. | 
25 5 building, III. As L ang was then but nine years of age, 
of Carthage, it cannot well be imagined that the crown was con- 
| 2 


ferred upon him, and his ſiſter excluded, only becauſe 
he was zhe darling and delight of the Tyrians: and it 
is evident he had not had time to become ſo by his 
actions, but at moſt by the fair hopes of what he would 
be one day or other : a deceitful matter, upon which 
it cannot be affirmed that he reigned juſtly ; for how 
many very lovely and promiſing children are ſpoiled 
and corrupted ſo as to become profligate wretches ? 

IV. It was not very neceſſary to remark, that Pyg- 
malion having no wife uſed his utmoſt endeavours to get 
his ſiſter Dido declared queen. One ought almoſt al- (2 fuß the 
ways to ſuppoſe (21) that a child of nine years of age reſtriction, * 
is not married; and one ought never to ſuppoſe that ule princes 
he conforms his conduct to the reſolution of never ſometimes marry 
having a wife : after all, it is not upon his celibacy De ee 
that Juſtin grounds himſelf, when he ſays that the ripe pd. 
| was deprived of the right, which, by her 
ither's laſt will, ſhe had acquired. 

V. Neither Juſtin, nor any other antient writer, 
tells us, that Pygmalion always acted lile a father is 
his fifter Dido, nor that he married her to Sicharbas (22) We h 
(22), nor that he never called zhe latter otherwiſe than ſeen, abore, d. 
his fon-in-lawy. The words of Juſtin, quoted by the tation (13), that 
Critic, Avunculum ſuum eundemgue generum, are intended wh Was mur- 
only to exaggerate the crime of Pygmalion; for they fh.“ RE 
ſhew that he killed Sicharbas, his uncle by the mother's 
fide, and his brother-in-law (23). The term gener is (23) Premahen 
taken indifferently, in antient writers, for father in- oblitus lung h.. 
law, brother-in-law, and ſon-in-law, though, ſtrictly mani avuncuym 
ſpeaking, it has been . . . appropriated to the lat mo OI 
ſignification (24). e 

VI. What the cenſor of Telemachus affirms (25), ddt. Jen. 
that Pygmalion ſeized on the riches of Sicharbas, and 4% vii, cap, 
that Dido ſtole from him all his treaſures (26), is not * Fg. n. 
exact. Pygmalion could not ſeize on the riches of his 
brother-in-law, who had buried them under-ground : (24) See the 
he hoped to be maſter of them, when Dido ſhould Note of Berneg· 
come and live with him: but inſtead of chuſing that gerus on this 
retreat, ſhe removed from Tyre, as far as ſhe could, Paſſage of Juſtin 
with her huſband's treaſures. Juſtin relates this in | | 
the cleareſt manner imaginable. The words of Virgil (25) P. 7. 


cited by the cenſor (27), Portantur avari Pygmalionis (26) Pax; 10. 
opes pelago, dux fæmina facti (28), ſhould not have * 


perſuaded him that Pygmalion's riches were carried 
away by his ſiſter. What goes before evidently ſhews 


that ſhe only took her huſband's treaſures, which (28) Virgil. #- 


Virgil calls Pygmalionis ofes, becauſe Pygmalion had reid. lib, I, vets 

entertained hopes of making himſelf maſter of them. 363. 

Commentators expreſsly 1 notice of it, and the 

matter is beyond all diſpute. | 
VII. The proof alledged for the piety of Pygma- 

lion 1s very ambiguous : the wrath of the gods de- 


nouiced by the diviners hindered him from purſuing 


Dido. It 1s neither a certain mark of love, nor of 
filial fear for the deity : irreligious perſons, terrified 
by prodigies, have ſometimes altered their reſolu- 
tions. | 


I ſhall make only two remarks on the reaſoning of 
the apologiſt. | 


VIII. The firſt is, that he paſſes over a multitude of (20) Tho 1 


faults (29) which he might have obſerved in the rea- have juſt enume- 


ſoning of the Critic. 


IX. The ſecond is, that he has neglected to improve 
an advantage which Virgil and Juſtin might have fur- 
niſhed him with. He very well juſtifies the archbiſhop 
of Cambray, with regard to the anachroniſm, in ſup- 
poſing that Pygmalion, king of Tyre, and brother 
of Dido, lived at the time of the fiege of Troy : he 
juſtifies him in it, I ſay, very well; for he ſhews | 
that therein he was to conform himſelf to the method Preface do 
of Virgil (zo): but for the ſame reaſon, one had a (30) Adventures 
right to ſuppoſe that this king of Tyre was a monſter of Telemachus, 


of tyranny. That great Poet makes him the moſt pag. 22. 
profligate of all men: 


rated, 


- - - - +» Regna 'Tyri germanus habebat 
Pygmalion, ſcelere ante alios immanior omnes. 
Quos inter medius yenit furor. Ille Sichæum 
Impius ante aras, atque auri cæcus amore, 
Clam ferro incautum ſuperat, ſecurus amorum 


Germanz : factumque diu celavit, & ægram, (31) Vie 
Multa malus ſimulans, vana ſpe luſit amantem (31). _ lib. i, 


Pygmalion 


(27) Pag. 130 | 


(42) Conve 
quibus aut 
crudele tyre 
Aut metus 
erat. 4 iry 
ibid, ver. 3 


| { 33) Juſti 


xu, cap 


(34) See 
mark [E 


(35) Pa 
131, 


{35) Ad 
Cereris 
& vuln 
Deſcen 
& ſicca 
tyranni 
For rar 
rants t. 
ſhades 
By a 
or ait 
end, 

N, vel 


(37) $ 
remar] 


Utatio 


— = - 


Venus turned the ſtatue he was In love with, and he 
left a ſon by her (38.) I confeſs, Joſephus does not (38) See Ovid's | 
ſay that Pygmalion, king of Tyre, had had children: Metamorphoſes, | = 
but as his deſign was only to bring the ſucceſſion of “. K. | = 
the kings of Tyre down to that prince, it cannot be uy 
inferred from his ſtopping there, that Pygmalion was | | 
never married, and that he left not the kingdom to | 
one of his ſons. One cannot therefore by the ſilence | 
of . Joſephus confute (39) the fiction of the archbiſhop (30) As is done 


| | 5 of Cambray, that one of P lion's ſons, in ſpite in peg. 130, © 
Some tale, ſome new pretence, he daily coin'd of his fither, ſucceeded to the nun va "The following = peas 


' To footh his fifter, and delude her mind. Words of the Critic are fallacious : After Pygmalion wwe 3 
| DaypEk. find no more kings among ſt the Tyrians till Itbobalus, under 


Pygmalion then the Hrian ſeepter fway'd 

One who contemn'd divine and human laws, 
Thence firife enſu'd, and curſed gold the cauſe. 
The monarch blinded with defire of wealth, 
With ſteel invades his brother's life by ſtealth. 
Before the ſatred altar made him bleed, 

And long from her concea. Ad the cruel deed. 


| 5 |  _ whom Tyre, upon the continent, was taken by Nebuchad. 
A little after, he obſerves that Dido was accompanied nezzary. . . . . Therefore it is probable, that after the 
in her flight by perſons that hated or feared this cruel death of Pygmalion, Tyre ceaſed to have kings, and that 
* ) Conveniunt tyrant (32). Juſtin affirms the ſame thing, with this perpetual judges were ſubſtituted in their place, like the 
* — aut odium particular circumſtance, that thoſe fugitives were very conſuls at Rome, and that it happened to old Tyre, after 
marry crudele tyranni conſiderable for their quality: he even calls them te death of Pygmalion, as it happened to new Tyre in the 
en Aut metus ger ſenators. * Eliſſa diu fratrem propter ſcelus averſata, and after 1thobalus was depoſed. They put judges in his 
Vireil. 3 5 a bs..4 1 G 0 ey þ Judg 
are of erat. Ving ad poſtremum diſſimulato odio, mitigatoque interim 


4, wer, 361. place, who were changed from time to time, to govern the 


(33) hai, 1b. 


* 


36) Ad generum 
Cereris ſine cæde 


Deſcendunt reges 


(37) See, above, 


vultu, fugam tacite molitur : aſſumptiſque quibuſ- 
dam principibus in ſocietatem, quibus par odium in 
regem eſſe, eandemque fugiendi cupiditatem arbitri- 
batur . . . . Junguntur & Senatorum in eam noctem 
præparata agmina (33). - - - Eliza had long deteſted 
her brother upon the account of his crimes: but at laſt, 
diſſembling her hatred, and putting on a pleaſant counte- 
nance, fhe ſecretly contrives her flight. Several of the 
chief men were let into the deſign, whom ſhe imagined 
© to have the ſame hatred towards the king, and the 
« ſame defire of leaving the kingdom. .. . . Many of the 
« ſenators were likewiſe got ready to accompany her that 
night.“ 

Here a ſmall difficulty occurs. Pygmalion reigned 
forty-ſeven years, and lived ſifty-ſix, and it was in the 
ſeventh year of his reign that Dido fled, and founded 
Carthage. This we are told by the Tyrian Hiſtorians 

whom Joſephus quotes. What he did during the laſt 

forty years of his reign we know nothing of: the 
writers we have extant ſay neither good nor bad of it: 
and what we find in Ovid is only a fiction (34). All 
that Virgil and Juſtin tell us concerning his cruelties, 

relate to the time which preceded Dido's light. Now, he 
was but ſixteen years of age at the time of that 5 Is 
it likely that he had already exerciſed ſuch a barbarous 
tyranny ? Ought we not to impute to ſome miniſter of 


ſtate rather than to this young prince ſo many diſor- 


ders? The Cenſor of Telemachus has touched on 
part of this objection: The murder of Sichæus, ſays 
he (35), happened when Pygmalion was bat fifteen years 
old, fince it was committed a year before Didv's flight, 
and conſequently it happened not ſo much by his orders, and 
by his own inclination, as that of his council. I add, 
that it would be a prodigy, if his whole reign had re- 
ſembled the idea Virgil gives of it, and yet that it ſhould 
have laſted till forty years after the flight of Dido, 
and nobody informs us that it ended otherwiſe than 
by a natural death. The ſaying of Juvenal is well 
known (36). | | 

As to the reply of this Critic, I have the following 
objeCtions to offer | 
X. Let one examine never ſo little what he had 
ſaid (37), it will evidently appear that he ſpoke only 

of Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, and that. he did 
not make uſe of one word which could give room to 


ſuſpe& that he had in his eye the Pygmalion of Cy- 


prus. I cannot therefore conceive, why he affirms in 
his reply, that he ſaid, with all the Antients, that the 
vice of the Pygmalions was ſo far from conſiſting in laſ- 
civiouſneſs. . . that, on the contrary, they had both of them 
a mortal awerſion to all women. The falſity of that pro- 
poſition is plain to every one that can read. 

XI. It is ſo falſe that all the Antients tell us, that 
Pygmalion, brother of Dido, hated women, and 
that his only pleaſure was, to inveigh againſt the ſex, 
that we defy the Cenſor of Telemachus to cite one an- 
tient author who has affirmed it, or who has faid it 
without ſuppoſing, that Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
and Pygmalion, in love with a ſtatue, were the ſame 

rſon. | | 
rex It is not true that either the one or the other 
of the Pygmalions lived a ſingle liſe: he of the iſle of 
Cyprus was married to the young woman, into which 


V OL. IV. 


. F oſephus, or rather from Menander and Dius, whoſe 


Etion of their temple, &c. he proves from the Pheni- 


8 A 


people with a ſovereign authority. After which the Tyrians 
ewent to Babylon to demand a king, and Merbal was given 
them, who neigned four years; and after his death, the 
Babylonians nominated Iromus, his brother, to ſucceed him, 
who reigned long over the Tyrians at the time that Cyrus 


reigned in Perſia . All this is taken verbatim from . Jeſepb. rantre 


Appicn, pag. 
very words Toſephus recites (40). Very well! but it 1046. , - 
ſhould have been obſerved that Joſephus only relates 
ſcraps of thoſe authors, which he thought neceſſary in 
order to confirm by the teſtimony of ſtrangers, what the 


Jews aſſerted concerning the antiquity and the deſtru- 


(40) Telemaco- 
manie, Pag. 
131. . 


cian hiſtory the correſpondence between Solomon and 
Hiram king of Tyre: and to ſhew that the temple of 
olomon was an ancient building, he computes how 
many years the foundation of Carthage was poſterior to 
the reign of Hiram. He therefore gives a ſucceſſion of 
the kings of Tyre from Hiram down to Pygmalion, in 
whoſe time Carthage was built: but as it was nothing 
to his purpoſe to enumerate the following kings of Tyre, 
he ſays nothing of them ; can it be concluded from his 
ſilence that the ſucceſſion was interrupted after the death 
of Pygmalion, that Pygmalion lived in celibacy, c? It 
was neceſſary for him to confirm in another place, by 
the teſtimony of the Phenician Hiſtorians, what con- 
cerns the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the liberty 
granted to the Jews of returning into their own coun- 
try. It would have been needleſs for him to gb back 
to the time that followed the death of Pygmalion, and 
therefore he goes no higher than the reign of 
Ithobalus, under whom the city of Tyre was ſubdued 
by Nebuchadnezzar ; and 1s contented to give the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the government of Tyre from this Ithobalus 
down to Irom, who reigned there in the time of 
Cyrus. CO & 5 
XIII. Note, that the judges did not immediateiy 
ſucceed Ithobalus, as our Critic will have it: they 
were not eſtabliſhed till after the death of Baal, who 
ſucceeded Ithobalus, and whoſe reign laſted ten 
years (41). | | 
However it be, Joſephus can by no means hinder us 
from thinking, that a ſon of Pygmalion ſucceeded to 
the crown of Tyre, and that this city was governed 
by kings, and not by judges, from the ſucceſſor of 
Pygmalion, down to that Ithobalus, who was co- 


(47) Joſeph. 
contr. Appion. 
lib. i, Pdg. 
1043. 


temporary with Nebuchadnezzar. 


XIV. Since the Cenſor refers us to Ovid, with re- 
gard to Pygmalion the Sculptor, he ought to retract his 
aſſertion, that Venus made him fall in love with a 
ſtatue, to puniſh him for his contempt of the women: 
for, it is certain Ovid did not fay ſo; on the contrary, 
he has repreſented this goddeſs as being ſo. gracious, (42) See the 
that ſhe readily heard the Prayers of Pygmalion, by Th bool of 
giving life to the ſtatue, which was the object of his the Metamor- 
paſſion (42). phoſes, ver. 277, | 
XV. The beſt reply the Cenſor could have made, J. | 
is, that which never entered into his thoughts : he 
ſhould have made uſe of the teſtimony of tome au- mark [D], of 
thors, who put no difference between the Pygmalion of the preceding ar- 
Tyre, and him of the iſle of Cyprus. This may be tice. 
ſeen above (43). 


(43) In the re- 
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646 PYLADES. 
| PYLADES, born in Cilicia [A], was a very famous Pantomime at Rome, under 


the empire of Auguſtus. He perfected, by ſome new inventions, the art of dancing 
a whole play [B], as I have already faid in the article of BATHY LLUS. He wrote 


(a) Athen. /ib, 


i, cap. xvii. 


a book concerning that ſubject (a). One may judge of the ſkill where with he perform- 


Suidas, in IIo- ed his art, if it be conſidered that Auguſtus having recalled him to Rome (0), from 
8 whence he had been expelled by a faction, did ſo pleaſe the people, that it was one of 
(% Dio, 1b. iv, the reaſons for which they ceaſed to be diſcontented with ſome inconvenient laws which 


(e) Sueton. in 


that emperor had made. Others do not aſcribe the baniſhment of Pylades to the 


Auguſto, cap, Credit of a contrary faction (c), and ſay, that it was a puniſhment which, Auguſtus 
ælv. inflicted upon him, becauſe he had pointed with his finger at one of the ſpectators [C]. 
(4) Macfob. Sa- But it may be that Mæcenas, who favoured Bathyllus the rival of Pylades, took hold 
turnal. /ib. ii, of this opportunity to remove the latter. Pylades had another competitor, whofe name 


cap. vii was Hylas [Di, who had been his diſciple. 


We find ſeveral particulars concerning it 


(e) See the re- in Macrobius (d), as that there was a popular inſurrection upon the account of this 
_ LR = competition (e); and that Hylas dancing one day a ſong, which ended thus Great 
THYLLUSs. Agamemnon, expreſſed the thing by the poſture of a man who ſhould meaſure an high 


% Nihil magis 


ſtatue. Pylades, to find fault with him, cried out, you make him a tall man, and not a 


as magno duci great man, and was forced by the aſſembly to dance the fame ſong. He did it, and 
convenire quam when he came to Great Agamemnen, he aſſumed the poſture, of a meditating man (J). 


pro omnibus co- 


Gitare, > === One day as he was dancing the tragedy of Hercules Furens, ſome people found fault 
Thinking agb with his ſteps ; he pulled off his maſk, and told the laughers, O ye fools, do not you ſee 


more ſuitable to a 


great general that J aft a fool? That very day he threw ſome arrows among the ſpectators; he threw 


than to be 


bonghrfal ua. ſome alſo, when he acted the ſame play in the chamber of Auguſtus. That prince ex- 


crob. ibid. preſſed no reſentment for being treated as the Roman people were. All theſe things are 


(g) Ap. Macrob. . 
* recourſe to it. There are ſome epigrams 


[4] Born in Cilicia.] This appears clearly from 
Snidas : what follows, wherein he had perhaps ſet 


down the name of his native country, 1s ſo dark, that 


the Critics have not been able yet to clear it. Bulen- 
(1) Jul. Cæſ. gerus (1), fancied without any reaſon for it, that there 
Bulengerus, de was an oppoſition between thoſe who make Pylades a 
Theat. 4% Cilician, and the Anthologia which ſays, as Bulen- 
cap. xliii, fol. ? : | - 
m. 115, & 117, gerus underſtands it, that he came from Thebes in 
werſo. You will Egypt; whereupon he quotes theſe words: 


ſee in the re- 


| . 15 e 7 8 
1 E Onda ITaN iyays p FULEANYD 
Greek verſes are A N pr Tlvaddns. 


to be found. 8 
| Il eft quando Bacchas ex Thebis ad pulpitum Italicum 
hominibus Pylades adduxit. The meaning of them is 
only that Pylades ſhewed to the Romans the repreſen- 
tation of a thing which happened at Thebes, and not 
that he was born at Thebes, or had lived there before 
he came into Italy : beſides, it is plain that no other 
town can be meant here but Thebes in Bœotia, where 
Bacchus and his feaſts had their principal ſtations. 
For the reſt IT 76%; Jvpcanv is very well ren- 
(2) That fault is dered ad pulpitum Italicum, upon the Italian ſtage; but 
in the Antholo- thoſe who have rendered it 1ralicum ad ſacrificium (2), 
E * have committed a very groſs miſtake. ER 
pag. 760. 4 [B] He perfected, by ſome new inventions, the art of 
dancing a whole play.) J obſerved in general in the 
(z) Pylades Cilix article of Bathyllus what alterations were made under 
Pantomimus, Auguſtus in the dances of the Pantomimes. But to 
ae * be more particular, I ſhall ſay now that Pylades, if 
=_ primus we believe St Jerome, is the firſt who danced at Rome, 
Rom chorum Whilſt others played upon flageolets, and whilſt the 
ſibi & fiſtulas chorus ſung, and that before him the Pantomimes 
=> ph fecit. danced and ſung themſelves at the ſame time (3). 
Chron. Euſtb. a J Salmaſius does not grant all this (4) : He ſhews that 
ann. 199 5. from the time of Livius, a Poet and a Comedian, the 
dancer was excuſed from the fatigue of ſinging, and 
(4) Salmaſ. in that they gave him a boy, who ſung, whilſt another 
Vopiſc. ag. was playing on the flute (5) ; but he owns that Pylades 
$36, Edit. „ is the firſt who danced whilſt the chorus ſung, and 
— bdbthers played upon flageolets, fulas & chorum fibi 
faltanti ut præcineret curaviſſe. This agrees with the 
(5) Valer. Max, anſwer he returned to Auguſtus, who aſked him what 
ib, it, cap. iv, he had joined to dancing, Auzav gueiy ſwv T' e- 
pag. m. 1b. i, 6149S bv 7" dv3$paruv. the found of flageolets and 
See alſo Lucian, x » 
de Saltatione, Autes, and the ſymphony of men (6) ; becauſe before him 
pag. n. 925, there was but one flute appointed for the uſe of the 


Tom. i, Pantomimes, whereas feveral were appointed for him. 
We read in Lucian that ſeveral other inſtruments, 
(6) It is the citharæ, cimbala, - - - lutes, cymbals, were uſed when 


13th verſe of the ; | ; . 
12th book of the the Pantomimes danced, as well as certain ſtampings 


Iliad; of the feet, which, as Salmaſius thinks, were of the 


© duced a new and genteel way” 5 
[C] He had been expelled . . . becauſe he pointed with his u : 
Salmaſium, ibid, 
have been very indulgent to thoſe who hiſſed in a play, Pas 
for that ſpectator hiſſed at Pylades. Pyladem wrbe at- (3) Macrab. S 
que Italia ſummowerit quod ſpectatorem a quo exfibilaba- turn. Ib. ti, 
tur demonſtraſſet digito, conſpicuumgue feciſſet (g). If cap. vii. 
an actor at Paris ſhould now revenge himſelf in ſuch N 
a manner, he would not be blamed for it (10). We (9) Sueton. in 


a great deal more graceful in the original (g): the curious will do very well to have 


in the Anthologia, to the honour of our 


Pylades 


ſame uſe as the motion of the hands, which we call 
now to beat time. The ſame author has obſeryed, that 
it was chiefly under Auguſtus that dancing came to 


its perfection (7). Pylades is to be prailed for it, ( 03 2412 
qui ferebatur mutaſſe rudis illius ſaltationis ritum àgεααNνẽãtñ 
_ © quz apud majores viguit, & venuſtam induxiſſe no- Tocorov nada” 


* vitatem (8). - - - who was ſaid to have altered the 
ancient unpolite method of dancing, and to have intro- 


7 
o 


finger at one of the ſpectators.] Auguſtus muſt needs 


have ſeen in the public news, that a ſevere regulation 
has been made in France againſt thoſe who hiſs, whoſe 
boldneſs was arrived to the higheſt degree. The pe- 
tition which a Poet preſented to the king, in order to 
get their fury reſtrained, is a very pretty piece of Po- 
etry. It has been printed in the Mercure Galant, and 


again in the collection which comes out every month 


at the Hague. An epigram about the origin of Hiſ- 
ſing has been inſerted in the Furetieriana. It is aſcrib- 
ed to an author very illuſtrious for his tragedies; but 
the reputation of the ingenious man, who is abuſed in 
it, is ſo well eſtabliſned, that it can do him no hurt 


(11). There is a fault in the Dutch edition, Hifts- (11) See the 


rien inſtead of Hiſtrion (1 2). | 

[D] He had another competitor, whoſe name was 
Hylas.) So ſays Macrobius : Hylam diſcipulum uſ- 
que ad æqualitatis contentionem eruditione provexit: 


K CY * 


(13). - - - His ſcholar Hylas was ſo learned as even 
to rival him: and the people were divided in their 
* ſuffrages between them.” Some learned men take 
Hylas and Bathyllus to be one and the ſame perſon 


c 


(14) : they ſay he had that name given him, becauſe 


he had the ſame ſhare in the love of Pylades, his ma- 


ſter, which Hylas had in the love of Hercules. In a lum locum Me 
word, they fancy that there was a commerce of Pæ- crobü. 


deraſty between them. But this ſeems to me far- 
fetched, filly, and ſtrained. No body ſays that Ba- 
thyllus had been Pylades's ſcholar, as Macrobius ſays 
Hylas was. We mult therefore be contented to ſay, 
that it is likely they have been miſtaken the one for 
another, as to the reaſon which moved Augultus to be 
angry with Pylades: and let us believe that Hylas 


and Bathyllus have been two diſſerent Pantomimes. 


See the remark [E] of the article BATHY LLUS. 


[E] There 


d AAG naT2 T 
Te gag pas 


(10) I write this 


populus deinde inter utriuſque ſuffragia diviſus eſt (12) Furetieria- 


60 Xiphilin. 


Trajan. 


(i) Id. in D 


jvliano. 

(00 Fee Voff 
Inſt. Pott. 
ii, page 18. 
He refutes B 
deus, To 
in bis Notes 


15 Anthc 
w, Caps X? 
mum. $, Pa 
760. 


(16) Lib. © 
Vatiorum. 


(1) And r 


ter as Mo 
it. 


(2) Ex E 
Bibl. Ge! 
pag. 435 
Voſſio de 
Lat. pag 


(3) Du \ 
V2u-Priy 
Supplem. 
Bibl. Ge! 


pag. 53. 
(4) Ibid, 


(5) Erafi 
Ciceroni: 


Pag. m. 


(a) In C 


Heneien 
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in-law, 
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ahl. in Pylades [E!]. He left ſome diſciples who went ſucceſſively by his name. We find the Anthologia, 
(b) Xip - — | | that there have 
Tah. under the empire of Trajan, a dancer whoſe name was Pylades, particularly beloved by ten e 20, 


0 .in Did. that prince (H). We read of another, whom Didius Julianus cauſed to dance in the RR nas _ 
palace where Pertinax had been murthered juſt before (i). Galen ſpeaks of a Pantomime . 


Juliano. 
0 j See Voſſius, 


lle beit. . named Pylades, and diſcovers that a woman was paſſionately in love with him (&): he 


(1) Yee Scaliger, 
IS in Euſeb. pag. 


{ paz. 33% without doubt one of them. The inſcriptions of Gruterus mention ſome Pantomimes 3, . Salmaſ. in 


He refutes Bro- 


V's obe ſays WO had the ſame name (0). 
in bis Notes upon | | 


[ZE] There are ſome epigrams in the Anthologia to the 

honour of our Pylades.) That which Bulengerus and 

Lubinus have miſinterpreted, aſcribes to Pylades hands 

1. 75. that ſpeak every thing, Tawow!s (15). If any one 

(13) _ "* undertook to collect all the paſſages, wherein the an- 
hs pag. n. cients have happily repreſented the manual language 
Nos of the Pantomimes, it would make a large volume: I 
ſhall only ſet down one out of Caſſiodorus (16) : © His 


(16) Lb. % ( ſunt additæ Orcheſtarum loquaciſſimæ manus, lin- 


Variorums 


Vopiſc. p. 834, 
Edit. in 8 vo. 
* guoſi digiti, ſilentium clamoſum, expoſitio tacita, 
Jo theſe are added the talking hands, the ſpeaking 


fingers, the mify ſilence, and the ſilent declaration of 


* the Pantomimes.” And another out of Nonnus (17), (17) Dionyf. Iib. 
Nev aTe [48 Nov v, n coun, et AU vii, ver. 18 

Govnv. Nutus ſermonem habens, manum os, digitos vo- 
cem. Let this. ſuffice; I paſs by St Cyprian, who 1 Lib. 4e 88 
ſays, cui ars fit verba manibus expedire (18). ; (18) | f e Spe- 


i 


PIN (Jonn po) in Latin Pinus, biſhop of Rieux in the XVIth century, was 
born at Toulouſe, He went into Italy to cultivate his mind, he ſtudied Eloquence and 
the Civil Law at Bologna, and publiſhed there ſome books for which he was eſteemed. 
Thoſe which he publiſhed ſince, confirmed and increaſed his reputation [A]. He 
ſtudied the politeneſs of the Latin ſtyle [BJ. He was counſellor in the parliament of 
Toulouſe, and ambaſſador of France, I know not where, but I think it was in Italy. 
J would not expreſs myſelf in ſuch general terms, but ſhould be more particular, if I 
had his books, or if the authors who ſpeak of him, and whom I have been able to 
conſult, had ſaid ſomething relating to his Hiſtory ; but they know nothing of it. Catel, 
his countryman, knew him fo little, that he made a pitiful Anachroniſm in ſpeaking 

of him [C]. I cannot tell at what time Du Pin was made biſhop of Rieux, nor when 
he died, I know only that he was in poſſeſſion of that biſhopric in 1530, and that he 


did not live after the year 1538 [D]. 


[4] He.. . publiſhed ſome books, for which he 

avas efleemed. Thoſe he publiſhed fince confirmed and in- 

(% And not Pe- creaſed his reputation.] He wrote the life of Philip (1) 
tz as Moreri has Beroaldus the father, and that of Catherine of Siena: 


it they were printed at Bologna in the year 1505. 4 


letter and ſome epigrams to the praiſe of Codrus Urceus 
were printed with the works of that author. He wrote 
alſo a treatiſe 4e vita aulica: His book de claris fe- 
| minis, of illuſtrious women, was printed at Paris in 
(2) Ex Epit. the year 1521 in folio (2). His Life of St Roch was 
bibl. Geſneri, printed at Paris in 4to, apud Foannem Parvum. He 
pag. 485, vel ex was then Senator Toloſanus & Orator Regius (3). The 
Voſio de Hiſt. 4Hobrogice narrationis liber was printed at Venice in 
Lat. pag, 662. o P 


(3) Du Verdier the ſame year (4) 
Vau-Privas, in 55 He fludied the politeneſs of the Latin fiyle.) 1 
Supplem. Epit. ſhall prove this by a paſſage of Eraſmus. © Poſſet in- 
Bibl, Geſner. ter hujus laudis (Tulliane dictionis) competitores nu- 
4. 53 * merari, (Joannes Pinus) niſi & hunc negotiorum tu- 
(4) Ibid. * multus & eccleſiaſtica dignitas a ſtudiis avulſiſſent. 
Os * Olim certe ae as ſui ſpecimen dedit, quum 

Bononiæ Muſarum ſacra coleret. Nunc epiſcopum 

audio factum, quid acceſſerit eloquentiæ neſcio. Fi- 
| eri poteſt ut plus acceſſerit eruditionis quam digni- 
(. Eraſmus, in © tatis (5). - - - Amongſt thoſe that excel in this accom- 
Ciceroniano, „ plifhment ( of the Ciceronian ſtile I might reckon Fohn 
Tab. . 74. d4du Pin, had not hurry of buſineſs and eccleſiaſtical 


eneien i. 


4to in the year 1516, and after at Paris by Badius in 


* dignities diverted him from his ſtudies. He eminently 
* diflinguiſhed himſelf formerly at Bologna, when he ſpent 
« his time in the ſervice of the Muſes, Now I hear he 
© is made a biſhop. What improvement he has made in Tot 
Eloquence, I know not. Perhaps he has acquired more 
learning than dignity,” _ WORE 
[C] Catel. made a pitiſul Anachroni ſin in Jpeak- 
ing of him.) See in his Memoirs concerning the Hi- 
gory of Languedoc (6), the catalogue of the biſhops (6) Pag. 1035+ 
of Rieux, and you will find John du Pin two degrees 
higher than Peter Lewis de Voltan biſhop of Rieux in the 
year 1515. 1 1 Bp | Bn 
[D] He was in poſſeſſion of that biſhopric in 1530 
. + + » he did not live after the year 1538.] The firſt 


of theſe two facts may be proved. by a letter which 


Sadoletus wrote Pino Rivenfi Epiſcopo the firft of March 


1530 (7). It contains ſeveral great encomiums upon (7) In the fourth 


our du Pin, to whom the author ſent a copy of his book of Sadolet's 
firſt production, which was a commentary on the XCth Letters, pag. 
Pſalm. The ſecond fact is proved by ſome verſes of oa aaa ö 
Hubert Suſſanneau in obitum Pini Rivorum Epiſc. cum "Je ; . 
interfuiſſet ejus funeri. hey are in folio forty-one 
werſo of the four books Ludorum of that author, of the 

Paris edition, apud Simonem Colineum 1538 in gu. 

There we find that this prelate was buried at Toulouſe 

with great pomp. | 75 = 


(a) In Cenobo PINCIER (Jonn) was born at Wetteraw in the country of Heſſe, in the year 


. He ſtudied at Marpourg, and then at Louvain, and afterwards at Paris, Zurich, 
theeviaph which and Straſbourg, and was miniſter of the Proteſtant church in his own country for above 


is daughter, 


8 thirty years. After which he exerciſed the ſame function in another place (a), till the 
leren, hi bn. infirmities of old age obliged him to demand his diſcharge. Having obtained this 


in-law, miniſter 
of the golpel, 


favour, he retired to Francberg where his wife had a houſe, He died there the twenty - 


wew-i for him, ſixth Of January 1591 (Þ). He publiſhed ſome books, and deſerves a place amongſt 


tis in the De- 


in he Be. pſeudony mous authors [A]. He oppoſed the Lutherans as to the doctrine of Ubi- (9 In the arti- 
& Itinerum of © 8 . | oy 
Nathas, Chy- quity, and the real preſence, I have ſaid elſewhere (c), that he was brother-in-law to ©* Hr, 


tr 
=_ Pag. m, Hy perius. 


[4] He publiſhed ſome books, and deſerves a place 


amongſt pſeudonymous authors.] He publiſhed two 

books under the name of Hehas Palingenius, one is 

intituled Dipnoſophiſtice Tragedimn procataſtrophe tractans 

& explicans controwei ſiam de Cæna Domini, at Geneva 

1569 in 8vo ; the other is intituled, Elenchus ſane de 

% Ex Epite, FEuchariſtia doctrina atque fidei ab i:commutabili tam 
_ Geſu. pag, ſententiarum quam connexionum weritate inſtructus ad 
2, Auguſtini praſeriptum, at Heidelberg 1575 in 8vo (1). 

2 


in the margin, 
citation (a). 


This I find in epitome Biblioth. Geſn. where it is con- 
jectured that Elias Palingenius is a falſe name, but it is 
not ſaid what the true name was. In another place 
it is obſerved (2) that John Pincier wrote a learned and (2) Ib. p. 485. 
pious book de Cæna Domini, which was printed at Ba- 
fil in 8vo: it was in the year 1561, according to Hoſ- 
pinianus (3). The epitaph of the author informs us, (z) Hoſp, Hiſt, 
that the two books he publiſhed under the falſe name Sacram. Tom, ii, 
of Helias Palingenius were printed at Heidelberg, and Fg. 480. 

| that 


— — 
- —— — 2 = 7 


(4) See the epi- 
taph of Pincier, 
in Nathan, Chy- 
træus, Delic. J- 


tinerum, pag. 
651, 652. 


and not Cornu- 
tenſis, as in 
Draudius, or Ca- 
mutenſis, as in 
Lindenius reno- 
vatus. 


(5) Lindenius re- 
novatus mentions 
eight editions of 
it, | 


(c) Horace, Ode 
I, lib. to 


(1) Read Pinæi. 


(2) Severin. Pi- 


ad Lector, pag. 
22. 


næus, in Præfat. 


* 


& 3. 


Ly 


PINEA U. 
that his Artidotus was printed at Geneva firſt with the 
name of Johannes Pincierus, and afterwards without 


any name (4). Mr Placcius has ſaid nothing of this 
pſeudonymous author, and Mr Baillet has not put 
him in his catalogue. I fancy that Antidotus is the 


ſame book, whereof we find the ſummary in Hoſpi- 
nian (5), who ſays it was reprinted at Heidelberg in 
the year 1575. He obſerves (6) that the Elenchus was 
printed the firſt time at Neuſtad in the year 1575, and 
afterwards at Heidelberg in 1583. 


6 PINEA U (SEVERIN) in Latin Pinæus, born at Chartres (a), publiſhed at Paris, 


where he practiſed Surgery, a Latin book in 1598, which has been, reprinted ſeveral 
times (5). He treats of the ſigns of a maid's virginity, which in all appearance has 


been the chief cauſe of the ſale of that book. 


It is affirmed, that the German tranſlation 


publiſhed at Francfort about the beginning of the XVIIth century, was prohibited 


by the magiſtrates [A]: they did not approve that ſuch a ſubject ſhould be treated in a 
vulgar tongue. The author wrote his book in French at firſt, and deſigned to pub- 
liſn it in that language; but when he ſaw that the ſpecimen, which he ſhewed to ſome 
perſons, gave occaſion to ſeveral obſcene diſcourſes, or ſorry jeſts, he reſolved to write 
only for learned men [B], and he put, at the end of his preface, theſe verſes of an 


ancient Poet (c). an 


Odi profanum vulgus, & arceo : 
Favete linguis: carmina non prius 
Audita, Muſarum ſacerdos 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 


Be gone, Be gone, 1 hate you all, 
Both you great vulgar, and you ſmall, 


IA] Lis affirmed that the German tranſlation of his 
book was prohibited by the magiſtrates. ] I have found 
this particular in a letter written to Goldaſtus, which 


is the CLXXIId of the collection printed at Franc- 


fort in 1688. One of his friends, whoſe name was 
Segeth, writing to him from Hanaw the fifth of Au- 
guft 1607, defires him to buy that tranſlation for him 
at any rate, and he is ſo much the more defirous to 
have it, becauſe he heard that it was prohibited. Si 
in libellum quendam Severini Pewini (1) de dignaſcendis 
wirginibus e Gallica in Germanicam linguam wverſum inci- 
das, eum mihi quocunque pretio compares, quod cum gra- 


tiarum actione reddetur. Audio iſthic apud Spieſſium ex- 


cuſum, & interdiftum ejus venditione, quod fateor mihi 


calcar addidit ad poſcendum. 
I] He avrote his book in French... and deſgned to 


liſh it in that language, but when he ſaw ... He 
reſolved to write only for learned men.) He had a good 
intention: he deſigned to do ſervice to the judges, 
who found themſelves very often perplexed in ſome 


_ cauſes, where women were plaintiffs, ſometimes be- 


cauſe they had their virginity ſtill, ſometimes becauſe 
they had loſt it. In the firſt caſe, a woman complain- 
ed of being married to an impotent man, and in the 
ſecond caſe, of having been raviſhed. Perhaps there 
was ſome abuſe in thoſe two ſorts of complaints, as 
well as in the information of the fact; for either the 
matrons and other perſons appointed to ſearch and in- 
ſpect their parts, were ignorant of nature, or unfair 
in their proceedings: and therefore Pineau thought 
himſelf obliged to impart his diſcoveries to the public, 
and to make them intelligible to thoſe who underſtood 
not Latin; but he changed his mind for other reaſons. 
Here are his words (2): Te autem monitum volumus 
( amice lefor ) hoc opuſculum primum nos Gallicum feciſſe, 
fieque in publicum proditurum decrewiſſe ad eorum ſuble- 
wationem, qui judicibus & parentibus referre debent de 
conformatione naturali, aut vitiata pudendorum virginum 
nuptarum aut innuptarum, quarum ha maximam vim d 
procis integritati ſue : illæ vero nullam à maritis aut 


the child is born. 


Nor myſteries, prophane behold: © 
To boys and maids unſtain'd with crimes, 
The Muſe's prieſt in ſacred rbimes 
Doth unknown ſongs and wond'rou 

truths unfold, 


faltem ſponſis imbecillioribus & fatuis illatam fuiſſe con- 


queruntur. Sed cum primas delineationes quibuſdam ex- 


poſuiſſemus, cognoviſſemuſque horum alios ad laſciviam, 


alios ad wvaniloquium & procacitatem potius quam ad 


dum expetere, inſtituti noſtri rationem mutavimus, atque 
in ſermonem Latinum convertimus, philiatriſque ſolis & 


literatis hominibus devovimus Horatii exemplo impulfi (3). 


Note, that his book is divided into two parts. He 
examines in the firſt part, the ſigns of virginity, and 
he maintains in the ſecond, that there are two bones 
(4) which part aſunder, when women bring forth 
children. He exhorts the Phyſicians and Surgeons to 
remember his hypotheſis ; either to facilitate the diſ- 
junction of thoſe two bones, or to rejoin them when 
* Propterea mulieres in utero ha- 
* bentes, & pueros adhuc in eo degentes ac ftabulantes 
non ſic negligendos eſſe hortamur, ſed omni auxilio 


Ke arte juvandos, ut non minus faltem diligentes ſe 


« przbuiſſe videantur Medici & Chirurgi in partibus 
«* dilatandis, per quas exit foetus de utero matris, 
* quam quum editus eſt, in iifdem conſtringendis ſol- 
« licitt ſunt. Quod fit apte & convenienter, fi medi- 


camenta emollientia qua voles forma parata ſymphy- 


ſibus prædictorum oſſium pubis & ilium adhibita fue- 
* rint, ut natura docet, atque ipſamet quantum poteſt, 
« preftat. Quz oſſa his in ſymphyſibus adeo vehe- 
* menter conſtricta ſunt reliquo vitæ tempore, ut citius 
* alibi, puta, in medio ſui eben quam à cauſa 
* quadam procatarctica ab invicem diducerentur, quæ 
tamen tempore partus diſtrahuntur (5). - - - This he 
« ſays may be conveniently done, by applying emollient me- 
* dicines to the place where the Os pubis and the Os ilium 


Join, as nature itſelf direfts, and even aſſiſts as much 


* as poſſible. He adds, that the ſaid bones are ſo ftrong- 
* by compatted at other times, that they would ſooner 
© break any where elſe, than be parted aſunder by any 
* procataretic cauſe, and yet at the time of birth they are 
« ſeparated.” 


PINEAU (GABRIEL po), in Latin Pinellus, connſellor in the preſidial of 
Angers, was a famous man. He died at Angers in the year 1644, being in his ſeventy- 


third year (a). 


(a) See Mr Menage, Remarks on the Life of William Menage, pag. 333, where he gives a catalogue of 
Pineau's books that are publiſhed, or not publiſhed, 


PINET 


pra, Pag. 602. 


(6) Ib. d. 604. 


 frudtum aliquem ex eo fibi & reipublice utilem colligen 


(3) He places 
here the verſes 
of R race, which 
I have aliecged 
at the end of the 
text of this arti 
cle. The appli- 
cation of thoſe 
verſes is agreea- 
ble to the title 
of a bcok de O- 
gants Generatio- 
nis. It has been 
intituled Sacra 
Eleuſinia pate- 
facta. See the 
Nouv. de la Rep, 
des Lett. July 
1684, bag. 575. 
But obſerve, that 
Reunerus Rol- 
fincius, the au- 
thor of that 
book, did not 
intitle it ſo. It 
was by a Book- 
ſeller's trick, 
that his book 
came out as new 
under that Yitle, 
in the year 
1684, and with- 
out the name of 
the author. 


(4) Os Pubis, 
and Os Ilium. 


(5) Pinzus ubi 


ſupra, page #1» 
22, 


places 
verſez 
de, which 
liedged 
nd of the 
this arti- 
he appli- 
" thole 
agreea- 
e title 
c de Or- 
neratio- 
has been 
Facra 
pate- 
See the 
ela Nep. 
Jul 
age Js 
ve, that 
s Rol- 
the au- 
that 
d not 
fo, It 
1 Book- 
rick, 
book 
as new 
at Utle, 
car 
1d with- 
name of 
or. 


bis, 


lium. | 


us, ub 
8 · 21, 
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PINET (AnTowy 0 v) lord of Noroy, was born in the XVItli century, in the 


Franche Comte, at Bezangon according to la Croix du Maine (a), or at Baume les n Croix 4a 


Maine, Bibl, 


Nonnes, according to Lewis Gollut (5). He publiſhed ſeveral books [A], ſome of Fung. pag. 19. 
which ſhew, that he was zealous for the Proteſtant religion, Which does chiefly appear 0% Gollat, Ks. 
from the notes which he added to the French tranſlation of the tax of the Chancery of moires de 1a 

Rome [B]. He vented ſome extravagant notions concerning the genealogy of ſome une Comte, 


A] He publiſhed ſeveral books.) The moſt conſi- 


- derable are only French tranſlations. I ſhall ſpeak of 


fr) Du Verdier 
Vau-Privas, 
Bibl. Frang. 


pag. 76, who 


lays, that thoſe 
two tranſlations 


were printed to- 4 


gether at Lyons 
in 4to, in the 
year 1560, 
(2) Ib. b · 78. 


3) La Croix du 
aine, pag. 19+ 


(4) Ib. p. 20. 


() Du Verdier - 


Vau-Privas, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 78. 
(6) Ib. p. 75. 
(7) Ib. p. 76. 


($) Ib, p. 75. 


the beſt of them in the laſt remark of this article. 
His other tranſlations are that of the third part of the 
letters of Don Antonio de Guevara, and that of a frea- 
ziſe of the ſame Guevara, concerning the work and pri- 
wileges of gallies (1). That of the commentaries of P. 
Andreas Matthiolus of Siena, upon the Hiſtory of plants of 
Pedacius Dioſcorides Anazarbeus, Lyons in folio (2) 
1566 (3). That of the ſecret wonders of nature, of 
Levinus Lemnius, a Phyſician of Zirizee, Lyons 1567 
). 'That of the common places of the Holy Scripture, 
collected by Wolfgangus Muſculus in fixty-fix titles, at 
Geneva, by Euſtace Vignon, in folio 1577 (5). That 
of the tax of the caſual forfeitures, &c. I ſhall ſpeak 
of it in the following remark. Amongft the books of 
his own compoſing, there are ſome which treat of 
controverſy, the conformity of the Reformed Churches of 
France, and of the Primitive Church in policy and cere- 
monies, Lyons 1564 in 8vo (6). Sermons upon the Re- 
welation (7). Here is a book of another kind. Plans, 
draughts, and deſcriptions, of ſeveral towns and fortreſſes, 
as well in Europe, Afia, and Africa, as in the Indies and 
America, their foundations, antiquities, and manner of 
living : with ſeveral general and particular maps, &C. 
Lyons, by John d'Ogerolles in the year 1564 in folio 
(8). See in the remark [C], a critical obſervation 
againſt that compilation. | | 
[LB] The notes which he added to the French tranſla- 
tion of the tax of the Chancery of Rome.] Here 1s the 
title of the book: The tax of the caſual forfeitures of 
the Pope's ſhop, in Latin and French, with ſome annota- 


tions taken from decrees, councils, and canons, either an- 


cient or modern, for the verification of the diſcipline an- 
ciently obſerved in the Church, the whole enlarged and 
reviſed. By A. D. P. The epiſtle, dedicated 70 a/l/ 
faithful Chriſtians, is dated from Lyons the 26th of 


March 1564. I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage out of it, 


that the reader may judge of this author's freedom in 
ſpeaking. It was the cuſtom of that time. Which 


is the reaſon I have only ſet before them the aſſeſſment of 


Dedicat, of the 
Taxe des Parties 
Caſuelles, &c. 


their fouls, according to. the rates which their terreſtrial 
GOD has ſet upon them: To the end, that ſceing the 
trade they make of them, and of their conſciences, and the 
tyranny they are reduced to, and how dangerous it is, they 
may lift up their eyes towards Heaven, and know at laſt 
how great is the grace of GOD to thoſe whom he delivers 
from ſuch a ſlavery. And left any dataries, auditors, 
bullifts, copiſts, expeditionary bankers, and ſuch like, 
ſhould fancy that this is a quid pro quo, - - - one thing 
for another, I have truly ſet down the Latin text of the 
tax of the Papal chamber, with the French tranſlation, 
adding ſome annotations to it for the good of the church. 
For the contents of the text are ſo ſhameful and deteflable, 
that I muſt intreat you, my brethren, to forgive me for 
having dedicated it to ſo holy a company as yours, among ſt 
avhom nothing is to be heard but holy ſongs, pſalms, and 
praiſes to the LORD our GOD. But it behoves us to 


hen a villain his villam, and a fool his folly, leſt we 
(9) Pinet, Epiſt. 


ſhould be thought ta be like him (9). One may eaſily 
conjecture, that a man who ſpeaks ſo in his prelimi- 
nary epiſtle, has expreſſed himſelf very bluntly in his 
gloſs upon a text ſo liable to invectives as that of the 


tax of the Roman Chancery. TI wiſh that all the notes 


ef du Pinet did not ſavour of controverſy, and that he 
had explained certain ways of ſpeaking, which come 
in very often. But I fancy he was not verſed enough 
in the Canon Law, nor in the ſtile of the court of 
Rome, to be able to clear ſuch obſcurities. He un- 
dertook in the dann of his commentary, to ſhew 
the price of every tax, but he was forced to confeſs, 
that it was above his capacity. No reader can remain 
ſatisfied with what he ſays on that ſubject. I ſhall 
convince you of it. The three ſorts of money men- 
tioned in that apoſtolical Tarif of Rome, are turonen- 
ſes, ducatus, and carlinus, Du Pinet has rendered 
thoſe words tournois d'or, ducat de chambre, and carlin ; 
upon Which he makes this obſervation : © As to th 

* gold tournois, ſome take it for a /ivre Pariſic ; others 

VOL. IV. iy 


" Pag. 6. 
families 


* ſay that it is an old crown ; others are of opinion, 

© that it is worth a Philippus. In ſhort, I have not 

© hitherto found out any thing certain concerning that 

money, though the Journois de Chambre is common- 

ly worth a Real: a Ducat is worth a Piſtolet and 

four pence Tournois: and a Carlin is worth four 

* pence (10).” Thoſe who love to underſtand every (10) Du Pinet, 
thing they read, want an explication much better Tx des Parties 
than that ; and it 1s certain that this was one of the ogg 88 
paſſages which the author of the notes ſhould have . 
explained with the greateſt clearneſs, if he could have 

done it. His work was reprinted at Leyden in the 

year 1607 (11). It was reprinted at Amſterdam, with (11) Note, that 
a new preface, in the year 1700. The author of that the Leyden edi- 
preface tells us, that all poſſible care has been taken 70 15 not the 
to reduce to our money the Tournois, Ducats, and ts, et! 
Carlins, mentioned in the tax of the Pope's Chancery; Lyons edition 
but that nothing could be found out to clear that mat- 1564. 

ter, and that if any diſcovery be made about it here- 

after, it ſhall be inſerted in a new edition. He al- 

ledges what du Pinet has obſerved concerning the va- 


lue of thoſe three ſorts of coins, and he adds, that the 


author of the notes upon the Confe/in of Sanci aſſures, 
that there is at the end of the book of the taxes of 
the Roman Chancery, a Tarif which reduces the Groſs . 
to four pence Tournois, the Ducat to forty pence, and the 


Carolus to eight blanks (12). The author of thoſe (12) Notes upon 


notes makes that obſervation in his commentary, upon 25 Sennen 
a part of this paſſage of d' Aubigne. There is ano- Ed. 1699 ts 
ther book which thoſe whom I mentioned before, ; ; 
were very defirous to deſtroy ; but the Holy See 

will never permit it.. . . It is the book of taxes, 

wherein a good Catholic ſees a low price ſet upon 

ſins, and knows in a moment what he is to pay for 

them. He, who has defloured a virgin, ſhall pay 

{1x groſſes for it. Whoſoever has carnally known 

(but with a mutual conſent) his own mother, ſiſter, 

couſin- german, or god-mother, let him pay five 

* groſſes. But if it be known in the church, he 

* muſt pay fix. For having killed one's father or 

mother, one ducat, and five carlins (13).” Upon (13) Confeſnon 
theſe words five groſſes, the commentator ſays, that of Sanci, Ib. i, 
this is to be found in the 36th folio verſo. He means 4 ii, page 66. 
without doubt, the edition mentioned by d"Aubigne, 

which is that of Paris 1570 (14), by Touſſaint Denis, (14) It ſeems to] 


c 
c 
(9 
6 
o 
c 


c 


in St James-Street, at the Wooden-Croſs, with this bela fault of the 


title, Cancellaria Apoſtolica; for here is his note upon Pe inſtead of f 
theſe words, it is the book of Taxes. * Taxe Cancel- 

* larie Apoflolice, & Taxe Pænitentiariæ itidem Apo- 

* ſtolice, printed at Paris with the king's licence for 

three years in 1520, by Touſſaint Denis, in St 

* James-Street, at the Wooden-Croſs, having in the 

* frontiſpiece the arms or the eſcutcheon of France, 

and thoſe of the houſe of Medicis, of which Leo X 


Was (15).“ He pretends that that ſame book tranſlat- (15) Notes upon 


ed into French in the year 1564, by Antony du Pinet, re- the Confeſſion of 
printed in the ſame year in 800 at Lyons, by Fohn Sau- 3 Nr 
grain, and reprinted with the Latin (16) at Leyden in | 
1607, with this title, Taxe des Parties Caſuelles de la (16) The mean- 
Boutique du Pape, 7s to be found among the condemned ing of it is, that 
anonymous authors of the letter A, in the catalogue of pro- the edition of 
hibited books in 1685, by an order of the archbiſhop of * hs Ape 
Paris : and the authors of that catalogue did not think Ke N A ” 
it neceſſary to mention the Latin Gothic original ; becauſe certain that it 
the book of du Pinet is written in French, and full of an- 4d. 
notations, wherein the author pretends to ſhew a great 
deal of turpitude in the old book of taxes; whereas, it 
may be thoſe gentlemen believed that the original was na 
more to be found; and beſides, they durſi not, without 
doubt, ſuppreſs it, by reaſon of the tauo great authorities 
ewherewith it is attended. For the reſt, the tax of the 
Chancery, &c. was reprinted in 1613 with the prag- 
matic ſanction. He will give me leave, I am fure, to 
tell him, that the book which du Pinet tranilated, is 
not the ſame with the book quoted by d' Aubigné. 
There is no money called a Groſs in the tax which 
du Pinet tranſlated and explained with notes. The 
chapter of perpetual Diſpenſations mentioned by d' Au- 
bigné, is not to be found in it, nor any thing con- 
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cerning 


thing with the | . 
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(17) See the ar- 
ticle BANCK. 


( 18) Laurentius 
Banckius. 


＋ In Epiſt. ad 
Titum, cap. i, 


Digreſ. II. Von 


will find this in 

Fag. 479, of the 
Paris Edit, 
1619, 


| Apud Galea- 
num à Prato. 


7 Apud Gerva- 
ſium Alliot. 


(49) Drelin- 
court, Reply to 
the Anſwer of 
the biſhop of 
Belley, pag. m. 
370, 37% 
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families [C]. Of all his works, the tranſlation of Pliny was moſt eſteemed [DI. 


cerning the tax of thoſe who have committed inceſt 


with their mothers, ſiſters, c. but ſince the author 
of the notes affirms, that thoſe men are only taxed five 


Groſſes, folio 36 verſo, we have reaſon to believe that 
d Aubigné does not tell a lie. 


> How comes it there- 
fore to- paſs, that neither du.Pinet, nor thoſe who re- 
printed his tranſlation and his commentary, knew 
that other tax which is much more infamous than that 
which they took care to print? I very much won- 


der at it, and he is to blame for not ſaying what edi- 
tion he made uſe of, The commentator of d'Aubigne 


gives us for the firſt edition, that of Paris 1520. But 


I know that in 1664, Stephen du Mont, Bookſeller 


of Boiſleduc, put out in Latin and Dutch from an edi- 


tion of Rome 1514, a book intituled, Taxe Cancel. 


lariæ Apoſtolice, & Taxe Sacre Pænitentiariæ Apo- 
flolice, which he had compared word for word with 
the edition of Rome ; whereof a ſecretary of the town 


of Boiſleduc gave a certificate, which is printed page 


131. It is faid in the preface, that this book was 
printed at Cologne in 1515, apud Goſuinum Colinium 
(17). I know alſo, that a Profeſſor of the Civil Law 
in the univerſity of Franeker (18), publiſhed in 1651, 
with ſome notes, Taxa Camere Apoſtolicæ, which dif- 


fers from the book printed at Boiſleduc. 


If what d'Aubigne alledges, is really to be found 
in the book of taxes quoted by him, one may very 
well wonder how ſuch a book came out, and how it 
came to be authentically reprinted, even after it had af- 
forded the Proteſtants the matter of ſo many triumphs. 
I ſhall ſet down the reproachful words of a miniſter of 
Paris upon that head to the biſhop of Belley. I dare 
© not hy of this book all that Dr Deſpenſe 4 ſaid of 
© it, even ſo as to apply theſe words to it ; 


Proſtat & in quzſtu pro meretrice ſedet. 
And like a common whore let out for hire. 


Thoſe of your communion are ſo far from being a- 
ſhamed of that book, which invites cuſtomers with 
ſound of trumpet, that they ceaſe not to pub- 
liſh and expoſe it to ſale. I have ſeen three Paris 
editions of it. The firſt came out in the year 1520, and 
it has been often quoted by our authors. The ſecond 


by that very man who prints your books f. I have 
among my books the edition of 1520, and that 
which was publiſhed in our time, in the year 1625. 
I have compared them, and found them the ſame. 
But eſpecially theſe words, which cry for vengeance 
before God. Et nota diligenter quod hujuſmodi gra- 
tie & diſpenſationes non conceduntur pauperibus, quia 
non ſunt, ideo non poſſunt conſolari. That is to ſay, 
and be ſure to obſerve (and indeed the thing deſerves 
it) that ſuch graces and diſpenſations are not granted 

to the poor: for, becauſe they have not <wherewithal 

to pay, they cannot be comforted. Thoſe words, I 
ſay, which are in folio 23 of the old edition 1520, 
are alſo to be found pag. 208, of the new edition 
of 1625, and thoſe who have the edition of the 
year 1545, Will find them folio 130 (19). 

If any one had aſked d'Aubigne how it came to 
paſs that the court of Rome, ſo much cried down for 
8 covetouſneſs, taxed but twenty pence Tournois the 
worſt of inceſts, he had without doubt, anſwered, that the 
ſeller who has wares which coſt him nothing, gets more 
by ſelling them at low rates, becauſe he ſells a greater 
quantity of them upon that account, and ſo he indem- 
nifies himſelf by reaſon of the great number of buyers 
who flock to him, moſt of whom could eaſily be 
without thoſe wares, if they were exceſſively dear. 
But let no body miſtake the matter : the tax ſet down 


in that book is not all that muſt be paid: one muſt 


(20) See the re- 
mark [CJ]. in 
the article 

PA RR H A- 
81 Us. 


(21) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. to 
the Memoirs of 
Caſtelnau, Tom. 


11, Pag. 51 . 
(22) Ibid. 32 


beſides treat with a datary, and compound with him 
according to one's ability (20). 

[C) "Fr vented ſome extravagant notions concerning 
the genealogy of ſome families. ] One of our beſt Hiſto- 
riographers ſpeaking of Francis d'Apoult, count de 


Sault (21), the greateſt lord of Provence, and one of the 


greateſt captains in his time, and very much attached to 
the party of the Huguenots, for which he was killed 
with Fohn d Agoult, his brother, in the battle of St De- 
Yi, in the year 1567. This Hiſtoriographer, I ſay, 
giving that lord's encomium, expreſſes himſelf thus 
(22). He was brave, generous, magnificent, and a 


man of great parts, he loved learning, and it was out 


in the year 1545 +. And the third in the year 1625, 


Was infeoffed to him in the year 1200. 


* of reſpect to him (23), that Antony du Pinet Sieur 


de Noroy collected in his treatiſe of the cities and for- 
treſſes of the world, ſome trifling traditions concern- 
ing the origin of the houſe of Sault; to make a ro- 
mance of it leſs credible than the apologues and the 
converſations 'of men with beaſts, and by which the 
reputation of that author had been ruined, had he 
not maintained it by his tranſlation of Pliny's works. 
I do not believe that Poetry would allow of ſuch 


as well as the fable of Berold of Saxony, the pretend- 
ed anceſtor of the dukes of Savoy, and Ferry Bor- 
ſtelſtickel, whom Thevet the romancer makes the head 
of the illuſtrious houſe of Chabots : and it is a ſtrange 
thing that ſome daughter of a king or emperor, muſt 
loſe her honour to lay the foundation of a falſe tranſ- 
migration. All that can be ſaid to excuſe du Pinet, 
is, that he wrote in a time when phantaſms were gi- 
ven for anceſtors to ſuch, as having loſt the memory 


to dreſs them up, ſome traditions, and old wives tales, 


milies; not knowing that arms and ſirnames have 
their limited time, and not ſuſpecting that a know- 
ing age, ſuch as ours is, ſhould ſucceed an ignorant 
one, ſo as to penetrate into the foreign countries, 
whither they went to look for the firſt heroes of 
every race. 
of Agoult, is one Hugh prince of Tric, an imagi- 
nary ſtate in Pomerania, whom his bravery and 
beauty made worthy of the love of the Infanta 
Valdugue, daughter of king Valdugue of Pomerania. 


priſoner, letting down from a window, to deliver him 
into the hands ofa country-man, who was to carry him 
to his nurſe, a ſhe- wolf came in of a ſudden, and ſnat- 


to her young ones. She ſuckled him till the next 


ſtory of his birth, he legitimated him by marrying 
his daughter to prince Hugh. She died a little while 
after, and the prince went to make war againſt the 
Grecians, and married the daughter of the emperor 
of Conſtantinople, where he ſettled, and had many 
children by her. Wolf of Tric, his ſon by his firſt 
marriage, ſo named in memory of ſo wonderful an 
accident, married Sidrac, daughter of the king of 
Ruſſia; and his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name having 


married a princeſs of Saxony, came with Berold ob 
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Saxony to the ſervice of the king of Arles (of Bur- 
gundy) and conquered the territory and valley of 


* Sault in Provence, where he built the caſtle of Agoult, 


and his poſterity took their ſirname from it, and quit- 
* ted that of Tric. He adds, that the country of Sault 


fine hotch-potch of Hiſtory, Chronology and Coſmo- 


graphy, and the whole is 3 upon this, that the 


* arms of Agoult are, not a ſhe- wolf, as they ſhould have 
* been, but a he, and that ſome of that houſe took in tlie 
Latin titles, the ſeveral ſirnames de Agouto and de 
Fritis, becauſe of the manor of Trez, an ancient lot 
of the viſcounts of Marſeilles, which fell to them by 
* marriage.” | 

This is not the only place, where le Laboureur inveighs 


with great reaſon ago the abſurd impertinencies of 


the Genealogiſts. See pag. 801. of the 1. Tom. of 
his Additions to Caſtelnau's Memoirs, and you will ſee 
that du Cheſne has undeceived the houſe of Rochefoucaut, 
(with honour to that houſe as wwell as to himſelf) as to the 
filly and fooliſh impoſtures of Brother Stephen de Lufgnan, 


fictions, ſo wonderful and incredible this ſeems to be, 


He, whom du Pinet choſe for the houſe 


ched him out of his hands, and carried him to her den 


day, when the king finding her as he was a hunting, 
purſued and killed her with her young ones, and 
found the child wrapped up in a rich cloth, whom 
he cauſed to be baptized ;' and having heard the hi- 


Here is a 


(23) I fancy the 


this count 


. Sault was one 9 


thoſe Whon du 
inet means in 
Bi , Preface to 
a iny's tranſſa- 
Hon, Whey, he 


fays, for fifteen 


months that 1 
have been labour-. 
ing hard at this 
tranſlation, 1 
have been often 
ick, and charg- 

with ſome af. 
fairs for- the ſer= 
vice of ſome 
great lords to 
whom I am de- 
voted, 


of thoſe from whom they iſſued, afforded, in order 


whereof flatterers made myſteries with the alluſions 
they looked for in the names and arms of thoſe fa- 


He had a ſon by her, whom that 3 who was a 


who derives more tribes from his Melluſine (24), than (24) See what 


God promiſed Abraham. 


See alſo pag. 559 of the be ſays of Mello 


ſecond tome, where he ſays, that, in 1560, Kenatus de fine, Ps. 79% 


of the fir 


Sanzay compiled with Fohn le Feron, fing at arms of . of his Ad- 
France, that Genealogy of the houſe of Sanzay, made up dit. to Caſtelnau- 


of near fifty degrees of generation, moſt of them given year 
year, with the names, firnames, and arms of the auo- 
men, and all thoſe names, families, and arms are mere 
phantaſms. o. Brother Stephen de Lufiznan, a friar, 
having had that fine ee of work imparted to him, made 
uſe of it to build his Romance of the fixty ſeven illuſtrious 
houſes ſprung from that ꝙ Lufirnan, more incredible oe 
than 
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loin, E. 
Mr VA 
Conde, 

end of th 
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vid in J 
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of 


at 
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25 
firſt 
Ad- 
nau. 


Marolles, De- 
nombremont des 
Autheurs, 7 4g. | 


43% 


i) Marolles, 
Abbot de Ville- 
loin, Epitre à 
Mr I Abbe de 
Conde, at the 
end of the French 
tranſlation of O- 
vid in bin. 


PIN 


| than that of Melluſine; out of abe tub, as out of a pub- 
lic fountain, he let out the nobility and blood of Lufig- 
nam to any that was ambitious of it. See the mar- 


gin. (25). 


[D] The tranſlation of Pliny.) T believe that the firſt 
edition of it 1s of the year 1562, at Lyons, in two vo- 
lumes in folio. Du Verdier Vau-Privas mentions 
none but that of the year 1566, at Lyons, by Claudius 
Senneton. I make uſe of the fourth, printed at Paris 
1608, by John Houzé. It may be ſaid without flat- 
tering du Pinet, that he deſerved great praiſes on ac- 
count of that tranſlation. He took great pains about 
it, he conſulted the ancient MSS. and the old editions 
of Pliny ; he corrected and compared with them, what 
he wrote; he made a great many marginal annotations ; 
he drew up two large indexes; he compoſed a treatiſe 
of ancient weights and meaſures, reduced to the French, 


= 
"* 


O N. 


and prefixed it to his tranſlation: Which required a. ef 
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bundance of time. I know he has committed 4 great 


many faults, ſome whereof are very abſurd. *He 
made two Roman gentlemen of two ſorts of: marble, 

the one called Lapis Numidicus, and, the other Sinan- 

dicus: it is in the firſt chapter of the thirty-fifth book. 


c 
c 
c 
o 


* 


. 
* 


(26). He who has afforded me that remark, adds, (26) La Mothe 


that he has obſerved a great number of other faults in le Vayer, Hexa- 
that author, whoſe work is notauiihiſtanding very uſeful. * : * 
Any one that has never fo little equity, and knows Page OED 


the difficulty of the undertaking, will be much more 
diſpoſed to value this author, by reaſon of ſo many 


paſſages which he has happily tranſlated, than to de- 
S 


ſpiſe him by reaſon of his over-ſights. Read his pr 

face, and you will ſee that he knew very. well where 
the difficulty lay, and what helps were neceſſary for 
ſuch an undertaking. 8 „„ 


(25) At that time, ſays le Laboureur, pag. 320, of the ſecond Tome, they. had not the method of drawing up geptalogies upon 
deeds and records, they were contented with traditions, and old womens ſtories, to ſupply the defect of memory: they ſcarce knew 
their grand-fathers by rules, and above that they received for true whatever was vented by certain falſe antiquarians, and downright 
viſionaries, ſuch as John le Maire de Belges, author of the romance intituled, Le Chevalier du Cygne, compoſed in the behalf of the 
kouſe of Cleves; Forcatel, a Civilian, author of the Montmorency Gaulois, Brother Stephen de Luſignan, a great impoſtor, and John 
le Feron, whom I ſhall only charge with credulity, who, as a king at arms, ſuffered his name to be put to ſeveral falſe genealogies, as 
did, after his example, Bernard de Girart Sieur du Haillan, a Genealogiſt of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, e 


PINON (JAMES) Abbot of Conde, 


canon of the church of Paris, and ſon to 


JAMES PIN ON, dean of the parliament of the ſame city (a), lived in the XVIIth 


century. 


very late before he applied himſelf to it [A]. Mr de Marolles, Abbot of Villeloin 
dedicated to him in 1661 his French verſion of Ovid's Poem in Ibin, and put at the tion of Ovid i 
end of the volume a letter he had writ to him. He commends him much in thoſe two!“ 

places, and-aſcribes to him excellent qualities. He inſerted at the end of the ſame tome 
ſeveral pieces of Poetry of James Pinon. We are beholden to the latter for an edition of (% Marolles, ubi 


Plutarch by Amiot in four volmues in folio (c). 


His father likewiſe publiſhed ſome 


He was eſteemed upon the account of his Latin Poetry (Y), though it was (5) 18. Epiftic 


Dedicatory of the 
French tranſla- 


upra. 


Latin Poems: that de Anno Romano is ſtiled famous by the Abbot of Villeloin: that (4) Nicolai Bor- 


which he compoſed de Crucifixo was exceedingly praiſed by a good Poet, I mean b 
Nicholas Bourbon (a). 7 1 | 195 


[4] He was eſteemed upon the account of his Latin 
poetry, tho it was very late before he applied himſelf to 
it.] I have been told, ſays the abbot de Villeloin 
© (1), that you was at leaſt thirty years of age, when 
vou firſt tried this fine talent: which you did in a 
time of Piety, on the ſubje& of David's penitential 
* Palms: and I know, that your father, who like- 
* wiſe made very good Latin verſes, having ſeen this 
noble production of your genius (he was an excellent 
judge in every _ was ſurprized at it, as well as 
Mr Bourbon of the Oratory, your dear friend, who 
was no leſs a judge in it: ſo that you would have 
© excited a jealouſy in the one and in the other, what- 


ever powerful relation and great friendſhip there was 


© between you, had they not at leaſt been as much 
concerned for your glory, as yourſelf. And the latter 
© adviſed you to publiſh that excellent work ; but not 
© without accompanying it with a very ſingular mark 
© of his eſteem, by the Hendecaſyllaba, worthy of 
* himſelf, which he put at the beginning.” In hrs fine 


Epiſtles, he ſays of you, alluding to the name you bear, 


Uni condere carmen 
Condæo latius atque exercere camcenas. | 


And elſe where, after having ſpoken of your extraordina- 
ry knowledge in ſacred and prophane learning, he adds 
with his uſual eloquence ; that being pofjeJed of all thoſe 
riches, neither the graces of Poetry, nor the Latin Muſes have 


any ſecrets or myſteries, which are not revealed to 
you, 


Inſtructo tantis opibus, veteriſque Latinæ, 
Arcana, & Muſarum adyta haud adeunda prophanis, 
Tota patent, 


„ You acquired immediately by your verſes an 
extraordinary reputation, and ſome learned men of Germa- 
ny, who ſaw a Panegyric you had compoſed for the late 
king, ſpoke of it to Mr Dawvaux, embaſſador for the peace 
at Munſter, as one of the fineſt picces they had ever ſeen. 
This did not ſurpriſe that excellent man, who was ac- 
quainted with your merit; and who knew very well the 
efteem that the Belitures and the Depeſſes had for you, as 
well as Father Gondran, general of the Oratory, awho 
ſaid of your werſes, that it was not a mortal who 
had did ated them. . . . Male à collection of all your 


bonii P oematia, 
* Pag. 144, Edit. 
5 1630. 


excellent avorſs, which are in hoſe ſheets, ſome printed, 


and others not printed: it avill be a valuable one, and 
J am perſuaded it will maintain it's place with honour 
in the beſt choſen libraries. The variety of it vill be 
avonderful, for beſides the ſubjecs which are very dif- 
ferent from one another, you have very aptly employed 
all forts of fliles and characters of the beſt authors of an- 


tiquity, without taking however their verſes or periods en- 


tire, tho the terms be the ſame, or their thoughts either, 
having enough to ſpare out of your own fund, which is 
not eaſily exhauſted. And as to your Elegiac Poetry, the 


_ werſification of Tibullus and Propertius is not more polite 


than yours : there appears no leſs wit in it than in the 
avorks of Ovid: your Hendecaſyllaba are in the manner 
of thoſe of Catullus. Your Epiſtles and Satires very much 
reſemble thoſe of Horace: and your Epigrams contain a ſpi- 
rit auhich equals that of Martial. T ſhall ſay nothing of 
your heroic Poetry, which you have ſufficiently ſhewn in 
your Panegyric on the late king, and in ſeveral works of 
piety that you dedicated to cardinal Richelieu, the year in 
ewhich the king was born (2). Mr de Marolles tells 
us elſewhere (3) that he keeps amongſt the pieces he 
compoſed an © Epiſtle to the abbot Pinon, who delights 
* ſo much in Latin Poetry, that there is not one per- 
* ſon now-a-days who has done more than he in eyery 
kind, wherein all judges allow he has perfectly ſuc- 
* ceeded : and were there nothing but his foreſt of 
Pines, called Pinea Sylva, which is ſo finiſhed a piece, 
it might be queſtioned whether any of the Antier ts 
ever had more wit, genius, and invention, than be, 
to expreſs always his thoughts agreeably and clearly 
in that kind, wherein is conſidered the vaſt number 
of thoſe of all conditions who have been employed 
in it, to whom likewiſe great commendations could 
not be refuſed, were particulars to be examined of 
which we have ſpoken largely in another place. But 
certainly the abbot Pinon could not be out-done.” 

It will ſeem ſurprizing, without doubt, that Poems, 
which have been honoured with ſo much public ap- 
plauſe, ſhould be entirely unknown in foreign coun- 
tries, and that even in France they ſhould be ſo little 
talked of, that Mr Baillet has not mentioned them in 
his vaſt collection of Poets: but two things ought to 
be conſidered ; firſt, that a great abatement ſhould al- 
ways be made with regard to public encomiums be- 
ſtowed by friends: ſecondly, that the abbot de 
Conde probably did not follow the advice of his 


friend 


J ͤ TE 0 RR. ON... 


(2) Epiſt. Dedi- 
cat. of the tran- 
lation of Ovid 
in Thin, © 


(3) Idem, in the 
catalogue of his 
works, pag. 22+ 
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by a ſenſe of ac- 
commodation, 
apply to Poets 
theſe words of 


pIN SS ON. 


(4) One might, friend in collecting the looſe ſheets of his Poems. 


This was the only method almoſt to preſerve the me- 


mory of them : for ſmall pamphlets, however good 


they be, are eaſily diſſipated (4): thirty years time 


Virgil. An. lib. will make an end of them, unleſs they are bound up; 


v, ver. 74. 
Foliis tantum ne 
carmina manda ; 


EX 


and therefore they ſhould be joined together again by 


a new edition. Bookſellers are ready enough to take N | 
that trouble with reſpect to French 3 which kent a 
have had the good fortune to pleaſe ſeparately : but bria venti, T 


they muſt be ſollicited and encouraged to it, with re- > Nour, de k 
ſpect to Latin Poems. PY ” Lett 
; | the end 7 the f 1 


PINSSON (Francis) profeſſor of the Civil Law at Bourges, was inſtalled in 
that employment on the eighth of February 1611. He had already taught, for ſome time, 


the Inſtitutes in that city. He was ſo exact in the exerciſe of his profeſſion, that he 
never failed to make his lectures, and rather than miſs any of them, he often came from 


his country houſe, which was five leagues off, to be in the ſchool at the hour he was 


ed there. He taught the Canon-Law for a long time, and he had always five 


or fix hundred ſcholars. He died at Bourges in the year 1643, being ſixty-three years 
of age. His firſt wife was Mary Bengy, daughter of Antony Bengy, of whom I ſhall 
ſpeak below [A], and his ſecond wife was N. d'Amours: he had no children but by 
his firſt wife. We are promiſed the publication (a) of what he dictated in the ſchools 
of Bourges in the year 1625, ad Philippi Imperatoris reſcripta, and his commentary on 
the epiſtles of Pope Honorius III, and his funeral oration pronounced at the opening of 
the ſchools of Bourges in the year 1643, by Mr de Roye, who was afterwards profeſſor 


(a) Mr Pinſſon 
des Riolles, his 
grand- ſon deſigns 
to publiſh it. 


(65) Taken from 
_ a MS Memoir, 


(1) In the re- 
mark [ A ] of 
the ing 
article, in the 
title of the firſt 
book publiſhed by 
Francis Pinſſon 
the adyocate. 


of law at Angers (b). 


[4] Daughter of Antony Bengy, of whom 1 ſhall peak 
below.) Antony Bengy, Eſq; Sieur de Puy-Vallee, 
was called from the bar, being twenty-ſix years of age, 


to ſucceed Cujas in the profeſſion of the Law at Bourges, 


in the year 1595. He exerciſed it with great diligence 
till the year 1616, wherein he died. He had ſometimes 
two thouſand ſcholars. He diftated, among other 
things, the treatiſe concerning Benefices, as far as the 
fourth chapter de oneribus & immunitatibus Ecclefiarum. 


1 ſhall ſpeak of it afterwards (1). He was made 


echevin of Bourges in the years 1603 and 1604. The 
diſcourſe he made, when he began his lectures, in the 
year 1600, was printed in the ſame year at Bourges, 
with this title, Concio funebris in memoriam defuncti Jo- 
annis Mercerii Furis utriuſgue Doctoris in Schola Bitu- 


rigum (2). He is the author of an epitaph of Cujas, (2) That funcral 


which is to be found only in the collection of the privi- 7 ation 01 prin. | 


leges and antiquities of Bourges, by John Chenu, but nt _ — 


not in the laſt collection of the works of Cujas in ten lamenta Latini 
volumes, made by Mr Fabrot. In the year 1614, he Grzcis & Call- 
made an epitaph for the marſhal de la Chätre, which eis verſibus ſerp- 
was never printed. Note, that he had been a coun- . „ch mate 
ſellor in the provoſtſhip of Bourges. He left, among in 47e. 
other children, a ſon, who was counſellor and the 

king's advocate in the preſidial of Bourges, and then 

the king's advocate in the court of finances, and who 

married in the yeari1618 Frances Chenu, daughter of | 
John Chenu, a famous adyocate, who has wrote many (3) Taken from 
books (3.) FO | 2 MS Memo, 


_ PINSSON (Francis) ſon of the foregoing, was born at Bourges, the fifth 


of April 1612, and having finiſhed his ſtudies there, and taken his degree, he came 


to Paris, where he was admitted an advocate the fifth of November 1633. He applied 
| himſelf to the Chitelet at firſt, and afterwards to the courts of parliament, where he had a 


great deal of practice, eſpecially in what relates to benefices. He publiſhed ſeveral books 


on that ſubject. You will find below the catalogue of all the books he printed [A], 


from which you may rightly conclude that 


[A] The catalogue of all the books he printed.) It ap- 
appears to me * o well done, that I ſhall give it 
as J have received it. The firſt book which Francis 
Pinſſon publiſhed, is his treatiſe of Eccleſiaſtical Be- 


< nefices in Latin, which he finiſhed after the death of 


Mr Bengy his grand-father by the mother's fide ; 
© which is the reaſon why the title of that book runs 
thus: Antoni: Bengii in Alma Biturigum Academia 
Anteceſſoris primicerii, & Franciſci Pinſſoni Pariſienſis 
Adwocati ejuſdem ex filia Nepotis Tractatus de Beneficiis 


Eccliſiaſticis ex definitione deſumptus ad uſum fori Gal- 


ici & libertatum Eccleſiæ Gallicanæ accommodatus, 


3 Parifiis ſumptibus Antonii de Soammarwville 1654, in 
© folio, dedicated to the firſt preſident de Bellievre. He 


© has reviſed, corrected. and conſiderably enlarged 
* that work, which is ready to be printed, having ob- 
« tained a licence for it from the chancellor. He cauſed 
* to be printed in 1663, by Francis Muguet, in 4to, 
« Santi Ludovici Francorum Regis Pragmatica Sanctio, 
in eam hiſtorica prefatio 2 Commentarius, dedi- 
« cated to the king. In 1666, he publiſhed the Prag- 
© matic Sanction of Charles VII, with this title: 
© CaroliSeptimi Francorum Regis Pragmatica Sanctio cum 
glaſi Domini Coſme Guymier Pariſini ſupreme Gallia- 
* rum curiæ Senatoris, & Inquiſitionum prefidis, & 
* additionibus Philippi Probi Biturici ad Pragmatice 
© Santtionis & Concordatorum diſſidia componenda; acce- 
* dunt hiſtoria Pragmatice Santtionis & Concordatorum, 
© annotationes marginales, & veterum inſlrumentorum ſup- 
* plementa, opera & ſtudio Franciſci Pinſſonii Biturici Ad- 
* wocati Parifienſis, Parifiis apud Franciſcum Clouzier 
* 1666, in folio, dedicacated to the king. He anſwered, 


he was a man of great capacity, and repu- 


* in 1674, ſome treatiſes, which came out at that time 
under the title of L' 4bbeCommendataire, a work in two 
little volumes, in 12mo, printed at Cologne, by Nico- 
las Schouten in 1673, one under the name of the Sieur 
des Bois, Doctor of Law, who is thought to be Dom 
Gabriel Gerberon, a Benedictin Monk; and the ſe- 


* cond part in 1674, under the name of the Sieur Fro- 
mont, done, as is ſaid, by Dom . . . . Delfau, 
* another Benedictin. That anſwer was never printed: 
* 1t will be inſerted in the new edition of his treatiſe 
* concerning Benefices. In 1668, on the eighteenth 
0 of December, he wrote a Conſultation, printed ſince 
in his ſecond volume of his treatiſe concerning the 
* Regale, to ſhew that the king, by virtue of the 
* treaty of peace of Aix la Chapelle, containing the 
* ceſſion of the city of Ath, has a good claim to the 
* ſtrong place of Conde, as being a dependency of 
* the Chatellaney of Ath. He wrote another fince, 
* on the ſeventeenth of June 1669, printed in the 
* ſame place, which is a continuation of the foregoing, 
verein he ſhews, that the additions made to the town 
* of Conde ought to belong to the king, as well as 
the body of the place. In the year + he pub- 
* liſhed ſome ſummary notes upon the indults granted 
* to the king, printed in two volumes in 12mo, by 
Charles de Sercy, and dedicated to the king. In 
* the year 1681, he printed his notes on the body of 
* the Canon-Law, which are to be found among the 
* works of Charles du Moulin, in the fourth volume 
* of his laſt edition, with this title, Frarciſci Pin/- 
« fonit Biturici Parifienſis Advocati Manuale juris Pontiſicii 
Cæſarei & Gallici, conpactum ex annotationibus Caroli 
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profeſſors of Bourges. 


Molinæi ad jus Pontificium ſive Canonicum; adverſa- 

It is he « rits Gabrielis du Pineau (1) Senatoris Andegavenſis ad 
(1) om 1 have *©* Molineanas annotationes, animadverſionibuſque ejuſdem 
"entioned be- Pinſſonii ad utrumgue; in quibus jus quotidianum & 
fore, article PI. © fgrenſe exhibetur ex libertatum Eccliſiæ Gallicane ube- 
NEAU (CA rgiori penu : Conſtitutionum Regiarum tum antiquiorum, 
nr DU) oo recentiorum ineæhauſto fonte, & ſuperiorum Gal- 
< liz tribunalium decretorio ſtylo. Thoſe notes are de- 

© dicated to Mr Colbert, in folio, Paris, for Gui- 

* gnard, c. Finally, in the year 1688, his ſingular 

« treatiſe concerning the Regale, or the King's Rights 

© over Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, and dedicated to the 

king, was printed for John Guignard and An- 

\e n ab- tony Dexallier, in two volumes in 4to (2). 
d in the He added to that work the Conference about 
Journal of Leip- © the Edict of the Controll, and the Declaration of 
fc, in the firſt © Eccleſiaſtical Inſinuations (3), with ſeveral other In- 
Tome of the © 4utions concerning Beneficiary Matters, dedicated 
"pf = 1 — © to the advocate- general de Lamoignon, and to Mr de 
5705 5 * Lamoignon de Baſville, intendant of Languedoc. 
© He alſo had a hand in the edition of the works 

© of Antony Mornac, printed in four volumes in folio, 


(3) The Journaliſts of Leipfic excuſe themſelves for not giving an abſtratt of that part of the <vork, and give a very good reaſon fer it 1 
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tation. He was Batonnier of the ſociety of Advocates and Attornies of the Parliament 
in 1682 [B], and was made one of the twenty-four honorary doctors of the faculty of 

Law at Paris, in the room of Mr Boſcager, the twenty-fifth of February 1688. He 
died ſub- dean of the ſociety of the: advocates, the tenth of October 1691, being above 

ſeventy- nine years old, and was buried at St Stephen du Mont. He left ſeveral: children 
(a), and, amongſt others, Mr PIN SSO N des Riolles, an advocate in the parliament (½ Taken ffom 
of Paris, a man of merit, and very well known to the learned, and one of the moſt * M5 Meme. 
obliging friends that ever were. He is writing, amongſt other things, the lives of the 


for Antoni de Sommaville, in the year 1654, and 
in the two laſt editions of Charles du Moulin's 
works. He made alſo ſome remarks upon a book 
of Mr du Bois, advocate in Parliament, intituled 
Maxims of the Canon-Law, which have been pub- 
liſhed with that book ſeveral times, for John Gui- 
gnard, in two volumes in 12mo, in 1678, 1684, &c. 
* by Denis Simond, counſellor in the Preſidial, and 
aſſeſſor in the Marſhalſey of Beauvois (4). 


«CS A... .- 


c 


and Attornies of the parliament in 1682.] I ſhall ſet 
down here the explication of the word B&toanter, for 
the ſake of thoſe who ſhall read this without having 
Furetiere's Dictionary. Baſtonnier is a Law-term, and 
ſigniſies an ancient Advocate, who is choſen every 
* year, according to ſeniority, to be the head of the 
ſociety of Advocates and Attornies, to be maſter of 
their chapel and fraternity, and to preſide, when 
they meet, for the maintaining of the diſcipline of 
the court of juſtice, and of the regulations. To him ;, "olga 
alſo belongs the commiſſion of the places of inferior s, > 


. ; 5 bad Furetiere's Dic- 
judges when they are interdicted (5).“  tionary, 


* A ͤ M R A 


Quia, ſay they, ibid. pag. 574, nec res nec verba facile intelligi poſſunt ab iis qui extra Galliam vivunt, & tabem illam fori Eccleſiaſtici, 
liteſque innumeras, ut & diſſenſiones ignorant quæ non ſolum inter partes fervent, ſed & ſæpe inter Parlamentum & Tribunal regium. 
E - Becauſe neither the things nor the words can be underſiood by thoſe who live out of France, and are unacquainted with the querks of the 
ecclefiaftical courts, and the innumerable Iaw-ſuits, and alſo the warm debates that happen not only between parties, but often between the par- 


liament and the king's council, | 


PYRRHO, a Greek Philoſopher, born at Elis in Peloponneſus, was a diſciple of 


Anaxarchus, and accompanied him as far as India (a). Without doubt, he then followed (a) Diog. Last- 


Alexander the Great, from whence one may know in what time he flouriſhed, He #2 Pyrrbone, 


lib. ix, init, num. 


had been a Painter (b) before he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. His 6:. 


opinions did not differ much from thoſe of Arceſilaus [A]; for he did almoſt teach, as 3 
well as he, the incomprehenſibility of all things. He found in all things reaſons to affirm 5 
and to deny; and therefore he ſuſpended his aſſent after he had well examined the 
arguments pro and con, and reduced all his concluſions to a on liquet, let the matter be 
further enquired into. Hence it is that he ſought truth as long as he lived, but he fo 
contrived the matter, as never to grant that he had found it. Though he is not the 
inventer of that method of philoſophizing, yet it goes by his name : the art of diſput- 
ing about every thing, without doing any thing elſe but ſuſpending one's judgment, is 
called Pyrrhonſm (or Scepticiſm) : this is its moſt common name. It is juſtly deteſted in the 


ſchools of Divinity [B], where it endeavours to get a new, though a chimerical, ſtrength ; 


[A] His opinions did not differ much from thoſe of 
Arceſilaus.] Did I follow punctually Aſcanius Ab- 
derita, I ſhould ſay that there was no difference be- 
tween thoſe two Philoſophers. Tevvaiora]a , 
©1X000P1G 1 79 Ths akalarnias rai emoy ig ei- 
YS errayeayer. ws ACH. od ACSnpitns ni. 
Nobiliffime philoſophiam trafaſfſe videtur, commentus mo- 
dum quo de omnibus nihil decerneret, neque quicquam com- 
(t) Diog. Labrt. Prebendi poſſe diceret, ut Aſcanius Abderites audtor eff (1). 
ld, ix, num. 61. This is poſitively to affirm, that, according to Pyrrho, 
the nature of things is incomprehenſible: now this 
was the doctrine of Arceſilaus. Nevertheleſs, I had 
rather acknowledge that there was ſome difference be- 
tween them, becauſe Pyrrhoniſm does not formally ſup- 
2) Se Galen. Poſe incomprehenſibility. They were called, Sceptics, 
u, in Libro Zetetics, Ephectics, Aporetics (2), that is to ſay, exami- 
Proemiali de ners, inguirers, ſuſpending, and doubting men. Which ſhews, 
hiloſophia Uni- that they ſuppoſed it was poſſible to find out truth, 
Pugs tay. % and that they did not politively affirm that it was 
4% Aulus Gel. incomprehenſible. We find in Aulus Gellius, that they 
lvs, ubi infra, Condemned thoſe who affirm that it is incompre- 
| henſible; and therein, according to that author, lies 
0 Li. thoſe of the difference between the Pyrrhoniſts and Acade- 
! Acade- mics (3): in every thing elſe they were perfectly alike, 
dreefilaus. and they gave one another the above- mentioned 
names (4), Cum hac autem conſimiliter tam Pyrrboni 
(4) Aulus Gel- dicant guam Academici ; differre tamen inter ſeſe & 
— ib, xi, propter alia quædam, & wel maxime propterea exiſtimati 
Es ſunt, 87 Academici quidem ipſum illud nibil poſſe compre- 

: 'OL. IV. | 


| | but 
hendi, quaſi comprebendunt; & nihil poſſe diſcerni, quaſi 
diſcernunt : Pyrrhonii ne id quidem ullo pacto wideri ve. 

rum dicunt, quod nibil effſe verum wvidetur ( 5). . Sextus (5) Thid, 
Empiricus found another difference between them (6). 


Arceſilaus pretended, that the ſuſpenſion of the mind (6) See Voſtiug, 
was naturally good, and affirmation naturally bad; but, de Philoſopho- 


according to Pyrrho, they were only fo in appearance, pr pag. 


N QUOU!, EXAG KATE OalVoperov, non ſecundum 
naturam, ſed ſecundum id quod apparet. Aﬀeer all, the one 
was not more for doubting than the other, and there 
was nothing more eaſy than to reconcile them. They 
ſhould only have been defired to expreſs themſelves 
more clearly and ſincerely (7). 


nity.] Pyrrhoniſm is dangerous with reſpect to that apud Euſebium 


divine ſcience; but it is not very dangerous with re- F'*Par- Evange- 


ſpect to Natural Philoſophy or the ſtate. There is no pontoon 
harm in ſaying, that the ſouls of men are too narrow Aus, ibid. pag. 
to diſcover any thing in natural truths, in the cauſes 106. 
which produce heat, cold, the flux of the ſea, c. It 
is enough for us to endeavour to find out ſome pro- 
bable hypotheſes, and to make a collection of experi- 
ments; and I am ſure that there are very few good 
Natural Philoſophers in our age, but are convinced, 
that nature is an impenetrable abyſs, and that it's 
ſprings are known to none, but to the maker and di- 
rector of them. So that all thoſe Philoſophers are, in 
that reſpect, Academics and Pyrrhoniſts. The civil 
life needs not be afraid of them; for the Sceptics did 

8 C not 


| (4) Taken from 
[C ] He was Batonnier of the ſociety of the Advocates the MS Memoits. 


(5) See the word 


Sugar (7) See the pals 
[B] Pyrrhoniſm is juſtly deteſted in the ſchools of Divi- ſage of Ariftocles, 


PYRRHA O. 


but it may be of uſe to oblige man out of a ſenſe of his ignorance, to call for the help of 


not deny, but that men ought to conform to the cuſtoms 

of their country, and practiſe moral duties, and re- 

ſolve upon thoſe things from a probable reaſon, with 

(3) See Diogenes out ſtaying for certainty (8). They might ſuſpend 
Laertius, at the their judgment upon this queſtion, Whether ſuch a 
_ of Pyrrho's duty was naturally and abſolutely lawful ; but they did 
or not ſuſpend it upon this queſtion, Whether it was to 
be practiſed on ſuch and ſuch an occaſion. From whence 

it follows, that Pyrrhoniſm is only dangerous to reli- 

gion; for it ought to be grounded upon certainty : 

the deſign, the effects, and uſe of religion, vaniſh, as 

ſoon as the firm perſuaſion of it's truth is blotted out 

of the mind. But, on the other fide, we need not be 

unealy at it; there never was, and there never will be, 

but a ſmall number of men capable of being deceived 

by the arguments of the Sceptics. The grace which 

Gop beſtows upon the Faithful, the force of education 

(9) It is a ay- in other men, and, if you will, ignorance (9), and 
ing of Simonides, the natural inclination men have to be peremptory, 
thoſe men are are an impenetrable ſhield againſt the darts of the Pyr- 


not ſubt] h ; | RY ; 
to de debelved by rhoniſts, though that ſect fancies it is now more formi- 


ſuch a one az I dable than it was anciently. Let us ſee upon what 


am. Balzac faid grounds they build ſuch a ſtrange pretenſion. 


the ſame thing About two months ago a learned man gave me a full 
of the maids of 


bis village. A. account of a conference at which he had been preſent. 
Two abbots, one whereof had but common learning, 


eſilaus com- 
plained that he the other was a good Philoſopher, grew ſo hot by de- 
had to do with grees in their diſpute, that they were like to fall out 
2 8 onda in earneſt. The firſt had ſaid, ſomewhat coldly, that 
War, his ſtrata- he forgave the Heathen Philoſophers, their floating in 
gems were uſe- the uncertainty of their opinions; but that he could 


| leſs, he could not apprehend how there could be any Pyrrhoniſts un- 


not deceive uner- der the light of the Goſpel. To which the other an- 


perienced troops. | ni 
See Pietsch In ſwered, Vou are in the wrong to reaſon in ſuch a man- 


his Life, towards ner. If Arceſilaus ſhould return into the world, and 
the end. Was to diſpute with our Divines, he would be a thou- 
| ſand times more formidable than he was to the Dogma- 

tiſts of old Greece; the Chriſtian Theology would 

afford him unanſwerable arguments. All the company 

heard this with great ſurprize, and deſired the abbot 

to explain himſelf, and doubted not but he had vented 

a paradox which would turn to his confuſion. He 

| anſwered thus, applying himſelf to the firſt abbot. 
(10) In his book I will not make uſe of the advantages which the new 


de fine Logice, Philoſophy gives to the Pyrrhoniſts. The name of Sex- 
2 . fie“ tus Empiricus was ſcarce known in our ſchools; what 


firſt volume of he propoſed with ſo great ſubtilty concerning ſupending 
bis works, Lyons One's judgment, was not leſs unknown there, than the 
1658. Terra Auſtralis, when Gaſſendus (10) gave an abridg- 

ment of it, which opened our eyes. Carteſianiſm has 


(11) The Abbot put the laſt hand to the work, and none among good 


Foucher propoſed BI.: | 
this objection in Philoſophers doubt now but the Sceptics are in the 


his Critigue en Tight to maintain, that the qualities of bodies which 
the Search of ſtrike our ſenſes, are only meer appearances. Every 


Truth, Father one of us may ſay, 1 feel heat before a fre, but not 17 
Mallebranche 


{we s 
—_ "He eg was the ſtyle of the ancient Pyrrhoniſts, But now the 


ſenſible of the new Philoſophy ſpeaks more poſitively : heat, ſmell, 
ſtrength of this colours, Cc. are not in the objects of our ſenſes ; they 
22 See are only ſome modifications of my ſoul ; I know that 
_ 3 olige bodies are not ſuch as they appear to me. They were 
: very willing to except extenſion and motion, but they 
(12) Father Mal- could not do it; for if the objects of our ſenſes appear 
lebranche ſhews to us coloured, hot, cold, ſmelling, tho' they are not 
er wende 12 *X- ſo, why ſhould they not appear extended and figured, 
3 of at reſt, and in motion, though they had no ſuch 
the Search after thing (11). Nay, the objects of my ſenſes cannot be 
| Truth, That it is the cauſe of my ſenſations: I might therefore feel 
very difficult to cold and heat, ſee colours, figures, extenſion, and mo- 
prove the ex}fience tion, tho” there was not one body in the world. I 
of bodies, and - 
that nothing but have not therefore one good proof of the exiſtence of 
faith can convince bodies (12). The only proof they can give me for it, 
us that bodies do js, that Gop would deceive me, if he imprinted in my 


really exiſt. ſoul the ideas I have of body, if there were no bo- 
dies (13), but that proof is {very weak ; it proves 
2 2 of too much. Ever ſince the beginning of the world 


Mr Arnauld's all men, except, perhaps, one in two hundred mil- 
treatiſe Concern- lions, do firmly believe that bodies are coloured, and 
ing True nd yet it is a miſtake, I aſk, whether Go p deceives 
Falp Teens, men with reſpect to thoſe colours? If he deceives them 
where he refutes ; : . 

in that reſpect, what hinders but he may deceive them 


the above-men- a ; , 
tioned explication With reſpect to extenſion. This latter illuſion will not be 


of Father Malle- Jeſs innocent, nor leſs conſiſtent, than the former, with 


| — 2 the moſt perfect being. If he does not deceive them, 

23 — with reſpect to colours, it is without doubt, becauſe he 

ple. forces them not to ſay, thoſe colours exiſt out of my foul, 
| 2 | 


know that fire is ſuch in itſelf as it appears to me. Such 


riſt. It may be that there is but one creature in the 


God, 


but only it appears to me there are ſome colours there, 
The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to extenſion. Gop 
does not force you to ſay, that it does exiſt, but only 
to judge that you feel it, and that it appears to you 
to exiſt, A Carteſian can as readily ſuſpend his judg- 
ment about the exiſtence of extenſion, as a peaſant affirm 
that the ſun ſhines, that the ſnow is white, Sc. And 
therefore if we are miſtaken in affirming the exiſtence 
of extenſion, Gop will not be the cauſe of it, ſince 
you acknowledge that he 1s not the cauſe of that 
peaſant's error. Such are the advantages which the 
new Philoſophers would procure to the Pyrrhoniſts, 
but I will not take advantage of them. 

Immediately the fame abbot, who was a Philoſopher, 
declared to the other, that if he would have the better 
of a Sceptic, he muſt, before all things, prove, that 
truth may certainly be known by ſome marks. They 


are commonly called Criterium wveritatis. You will juſtly 


maintain againſt him, that evidence 1s a certain cha- 

racter of truth, for if evidence was not that character, 

we ſhould have none. Let it be ſo, will he ſay, it is 

what I would have you be at: I will ſnew you ſeveral 

things of the greateſt evidence, which you reject as 

falſe. I. It is evident, that things which do not differ 

from a third, do not differ from each other (14), it is (14) Q fan 
the baſis of all our reaſonings, all our ſyllogiſms are 4 a»: tertio 


grounded upon it; nevertheleſs we are aſſured by the Int idem inter 


revelation of the myſtery of the Trinity, that this is a 
falſe axiom. You may invent as many diſtinctions as you 
pleaſe, but you will never be able to ſhew, that that 
maxim is not contradicted by this great myſtery. II. It 
is evident, that there is no difference between indivi- 
duum, nature, and perſon : nevertheleſs, the ſame my- 
ſtery has convinced us, that perſons may be multiplied 
and that individuums and natures will not ceaſe for all 
that to be one. III. It is evident, that for a man to 
be really and perfectly a perſon, it is enough to unite to- 
gether a human body and a reaſonable ſoul. But the 


myſtery of the Incarnation has taught ns, that this is 


not ſufficient. From whence it follows that neither you 


nor I can be ſure whether we are perſons : for if it 


was eſſential to a human body and a reaſonable ſoul, 
united together, to conſtitute a perſon, Gop could never 
cauſe that thus united they ſhould not conſtitute a per- 
ſon : we muſt therefore ſay, that perſonality is meerly 
accidental to them, But every accident may be ſepa- 
rated from it's ſubje& ſeveral ways: Gop therefore 
may hinder us ſeveral ways from being perſons, tho 
we are made up of a body and a ſoul: and can any one 
aſſure us, that he does not make uſe of ſome ſuch means 
to ſtrip us of our perſonality ? Is he obliged to reveal 
to us the ſeveral ways he diſpoſes of us? IV. It is evi- 
dent, that a human body cannot be in ſeveral places 
at one time, and that it's head cannot be penetrated, 


with all it's other parts, under an indiviſible point : ne- (T5) 7 >a 
iS 1 x 


vertheleſs the myſtery of the Euchariſt teaches us, that nF p 


thoſe two things happen every day (15), from whence bot. I am o- 
it follows, that neither you nor I can be ſure whether bliged to give the 
we are diſtinguiſhed from other men, and whether reader notice of 
we are not at this very moment in the ſeraglio of this in this ſe. 


| x . ; d edition, be- 
Conſtantinople, in Canada, and in Japan, and in every aufe I Kno 


town of the world, under ſeveral circumſtances in each that ſeveral per- 


place. Would Gop, who does nothing in vain, create ſe- ſons of the Pro- 
veral men, when one man only created in ſeveral places, your 8 5 
x N .” have been offend 
and cloathed with ſeveral qualities, may ſuffice ? This ,,. ſes the ny- 
doctrine deprives us of the truth, we find in numbers; ſteries of the 
for we know no longer what two or three are; we Trinity and In- 
know not what identity and diverſity are. If we judge carnation, para 
that John and Peter are two men, it is only becauſe ere ben 
we ſee them in diſtinct places, and becauſe the one has Real preſence 
not the accidents of the other. But that ground of di- and Tranſubſtan- 


ſtinction becomes null from the doctrine of the Eucha- tiation. 


world multiplied in ſeveral places by production, and ( 3 
by the diverſity of qualities: we caſt up long accounts produced in fete- 
in Arithmetic, as if there were many things diſtinct ral places, any 
(16) ; but this is only a vain imagination. We are not other being, 15 
only ignorant whether there are two bodies in the world; OO ona 
but we do not ſo much as know whether there is a body , multiple the 
and a ſpirit : for if matter is penetrable, it is plain that nme way; and 
extenſion is only an accident of the body, and ſo the ſo chere will not 
body, according to it's eſſence, is a ſubſtance not ex- bea muititu'l0 
— . - beings, but 4 
0 : it is therefore capable of all the attributes which dings vill be 
we conceive in a ſpirit, as the underſtanding, the will, educed to one 
the paſſions, and the ſenſations : ſo that we are left with- only created 
out any rule whereby we may diſcern whether LY ing, 
| ance 
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God, and to ſubmit to the authority of faith [C]J. Now becauſe what 1 have 


ſtance is ſpiritual by it's nature, or whether it be cor- 


poreal. V. It is evident, that the modes of a ſub- 


ſtance cannot ſubſiſt without the ſubſtance, which they 
modify; but the myſtery of Tranſubſtantiation has 
taught us that this is falſe (17). All our ideas are con- 
founded by it; we can no longer define a ſubſtance : for 
if an accident can ſubſiſt without any ſubje&, a ſub- 
ſtance mar” in it's turn ſubſiſt dependently upon ano- 
ther ſubſtance, as accidents do: a ſpirit may ſubſiſt after 


17) See the 
marglnal note 


(15)- 


the manner of bodies, as in the Euchariſt, matter 


exiſts after the manner of ſpirits : the latter may be 
impenetrable, as matter is penetrable in the Euchariſt. 
Now if by coming from the darkneſs of Paganiſm to 
the light of the Goſpel, we have learned the falſity of 
ſo many evident notions, and of ſo many certain defi- 
nitions (18), what will it be when we ſhall come from 
the darkneſs of this life to the glory of heaven ? Is 
it not very likely that we ſhall then learn the falſity of 
a thouſand things which appear to us undeniable ? Let 
matter in the fa- us make a good uſe of the raſhneſs of thoſe who lived 
N - We T before the Goſpel, and who affirmed that ſome evi- 
| ith the eſſence dent doctrines were true, the falſity whereof has been 

of every thing: revealed to us by the myſteries of our Theology. 
I come now to morals. I. It is evident, that evil 


118) Thoſe who 
hold Tranſub- 
ſtantiation place 
the eſſence o 


nothing is ac- 


1 . ought to be prevented, if it be poſſible, and that it is 
ney but A fnful thing to permit it when it can be prevented. 


that capacity 

may conſiſt with 
a ſpirit, &c. 
which con founds 
all definitions. 


Nevertheleſs, our Theology ſhews us, that this is falſe: 
it teaches us that Gop does nothing but what becomes 
his perfections, when he permits all the diſorders that 
are in the world, and which he might eaſily have pre- 
vented. 
not exiſt, cannot be an accomplice of an ill action. 
III. And that it is unjuſt to puniſh that creature as 
an accomplice of that action. Nevertheleſs, our do- 
ctrine concerning original fin ſhews us the falſity of 
thoſe evidences. IV. It is evident, that what is ho- 


neft ought to be preferred before what is profitable, 


and that the more holy a Being is, the leſs freedom 

he has to prefer what is profitable to what is honeſt. 
Nevertheleſs, our Divines tell us, that it being in 

Gop's choice to make a world perfectly well regulat- 

ed, and adorned with all virtues, and a world like 

ours, wherein fin and diſorder prevail, preferred the 

latter to the former, as being more conſiſtent with the 

intereſt of his glory. If you ſhould tell me, that the 

duties of the creator ought not to be meaſured by 

ours, you will fall into the net of your adverſaries. 

They would have you there; the main thing they 

aim at is, to prove that the abſolute nature of things 

1s unknown to us, and that we know only ſome rela- 

(19) The frongeſt tions they have one to another (19). We know not, 
part of their Lo- ſay they, whether ſugar be ſweet in itſelf, we only 
Fic or Topics con- know that it ſeems to us to be ſweet, when we taſte 
Sed in one com- jt. We know not whether a certain action is honeſt 
in itſelf and by its nature, we only believe that with 
reſpect to ſuch an one, and by reaſon of certain cir- 
cumſtances, it has the appearance of honeſty. But it 
is another thing in other reſpects, and under other 
relations. See therefore how you expoſe yourſelf, by 
telling them that the ideas we have of juſtice and ho- 
neſty are liable to exception, and are relative. Be- 
ſides, I would have you to obſerve, that the more you 
raiſe the rights of Gop to the privilege of acting con- 
trary to our ideas, the more you deſtroy the only 
means left you to prove that there are bodies, viz. 
that Gop does not deceive us, and that he would do 
it if the corporeal world did not exiſt. To ſhew a 
people a thing which does not exiſt out of their minds, 
would be a deceit : but they will anſwer you, diſtin- 
guo, - I diſtinguiſh ; if a prince did ſo, concedo, - - - 
I grant it: if Gop did it, nego, -- - deny it: for the 
rights of Gop are quite different from thoſe of kings. 
Beſides, if the exceptions you make to the principles 
of morality are grounded upon the incomprehenſible 
infinity of Gop, I can never be ſure of any thing; 
for I ſhall never be able to comprehend the whole ex- 
tent of the rights of Gop. I conclude therefore, that 


mon place, vix. 
in that of rela- 
tion, which was 
the eighth out 
of ten, whereby 
thoſe of that ſect 
ſhew that we 
judge of things 
only by compa- 

| riſon, which 
they expreſs 
thus, 7&v74 
pd Ti, omnia 
unt ad aliguid, 
La Mothe le 
Vayer de la Ver- 
tu des Payens, 


Tom. V, Pag. 
217. 


(20) Compare 

this with what 

la Mothe le 
ayer relates in 


by evidence : but evidence is no ſuch mark, becauſe 

it ſuits with fallities ; therefore, &c. 

the Gowns The abbot, to whom this long diſcourſe was direct- 

of his Prof: cha- ed, had much ado to forbear interrupting him : he 

le, in the 9th heard him with great uneaſineſs, and when he per- 
ome of his cCeived that every body was ſilent, he fell into a great 

works, paſſion againſt the Pyrrhoniſts (20), and ſpared not the 


poſed, it was as eaſy for Gop to create a new foul at 


II. It is evident, that a creature which does 


if truth was to be known by any mark, it would be 


related (c) 2 51 
concerning 


abbot for having mentioned the objections which they 
take from the ſyſtems of Divinity. This abbot re- 
plied modeſtly, that he knew very well thoſe objecti- 
ons were very inconſiderable and meer Sophiſms; but 
that it is reaſonable, that thoſe who ſo much deſpiſe 
the Pyrrhoniſts, ſhould not be ignorant of the ſtate of 
things. He went on, and ſaid, you did believe hi- 
therto that a Pyrrhoniſt could not puzzle you, anſwer 
me therefore : you are forty-five years of age, you do 
not doubt of it, and if there be any thing that you 
are ſure of, it is that you are the ſame perſon to 
whom the abbey of .  . . was given two years ago. 
I am going to ſhew you, that you have no good rea- 
ſon to be ſure of it: I argue from the principles of 
our Theology. Your ſoul has been created; Gop 
muſt therefore at every moment renew it's exiſtence ; 
for the conſervation of creatures is a continued crea- 
tion. How do ye know but that Gop permitted this 
morning your ſoul to relapſe into nothing, which he 
had continued to create till then, ever fince the firſt 


moment of your life ? How do ye know but that he 


has created another ſoul modified as your's was (21) ? 
That new ſoul is that which you have now. Shew 
me the contrary ; let the company judge of my ob- 
jection. A learned Divine who was there, anſwered, 
and acknowledged, that the creation being once ſup- 


(21) That is to 
ſay, with the 
reminiſcence 
which he would 
have re-produ- 
ced, if he had 
continued to 
create the ſoul of 
the Abbot. 


every moment, as to reproduce the ſame ; but that the 
ideas we have of his wiſdom, and eſpecially the light 
which his word affords us, are ſufficient to aſſure us, 
that we have the ſame numerical ſoul to day, which 
we had yeſterday, the day before, &c. and he con- 
cluded that it was needleſs to diſpute with the Pyrrho- 
niſts, and that their Sophiſms could not eaſily be e- 
luded by the meer force of reaſon; that before all 
things they ſhould be made ſenſible of the weakneſs of 
reaſon, that they may have recourſe to a better guide, 
viz. Faith. This is the ſubject of the following re- 
mark. | | 8 

[C] 1t may... . oblige men. . to call for the help 
of GOD, and to ſubmit to the authority of faith] A 
modern author, who made a more particular ſtudy of 
Pyrrhoniſm than of any other ſect, looks upon it as 
a party the leaſt contrary to Chriſtianity, aud that 
will receive the myſteries of our religion with the greateſt 
docility (22). He confirms his opinion by ſome rea- 
ſons, and then he ſpeaks thus (23): It is not without je Vayer, de Is 
reaſon that abe believe the fiſtenr of the Sceptics, which is Vertu des Pay- 
grounded upon an ingenious acknowledgment of human ig- ens, Tom. v, 
norance, to be leſs contrary to our belief than any other, , 3 
and the fitteft to make one receive the ſupernatural light rr a 


| alſo the diſſerta- 
of faith. We ſay nothing herein but what is apreeable = of 6 Al- 


to the beſt Theolog y, ſeeing that of F St Dionyſius teaches bot F. oucher con- 
nothing in more expreſs terms, than the weakneſs of our "8 the Phi- 
minds, and their ignorance, eſpecially with reſpect to di- 45 ＋ 1 
vine things. Thus that great Doctor explains what GOD © 
himfelf ſaid by the mouth of his prophets, |. that he mad? (23) La Mothe 
his retreat in darkneſs. For this being fo, ave cannot le Vayer, ibid. 
come near him, without entering into that myſterious ob- Pag. 231. 
fſeurity : from whence wwe draw this important inſtruction, 5 
that he cannot be known but obſcurely, covered with 2 55 1 
enigmas or clouds, and as the ſchools ſay, by being ignorant 15 "I 25 
of him. But as thoſe, wwho have ahways profeſſud humi- : 
lity and ignorance, will be better pleaſed than others \. Poſuit tenebras 
with that ſpiritual obſcurity 3 the Dogmatiſts, on the con- latibulum ſuum. 
trary, who never feared any thing ſo much as to appear Pr 
ignorant, are preſently loft in it: and being ſo preſumptu- 
ous as to believe, that they are clear-fighted enough 10 
overcome all manner of obſcurity, their blindneſs increaſes 
ſ much the more, as they fancy that they move forward ' 
in a darkneſs, into which human nature cannot penetrate. 
However, 1 am of opinion, that Scepticiſm is of no 
little uſe to a Chriſtian foul, when it hes by ſuch means 
all thoſe magiſterial opinions which St Paul does fo much 
detefl. He enlarges more exactly and more ſtrongly 
upon that ſubje& in another book (24). (24) l ce E 
When a man is able to apprehend all the ways of cond part of the 
ſuſpending his judgment, which have been laid open Proſe chavrive, 
by Sextus Empiricus, he may then perceive that that in the gth Tom. 
Logic is the greateſt effort of ſubtilty that the mind ef his works: 
of man is capable of; but he will ſee at the very ſame 
time, that ſuch a ſubtilty will afford him no ſatisfacti- 
on : it confounds itſelf ; for if it were ſolid, it would 
prove that it is certain that we muſt doubt. Therefore 
there would be ſome certainty, there would be a cer- 


tain 


(22) La Mothe 
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concerning a conference wherein two abbots diſputed about Pyrrhoniſm, might 15 
| perplex many readers, I deſign to clear that matter in a diſſertation at the end of this 
(4) Apud Diog. work. The ſtories of Antigonus Caryſtius (4), concerning Pyrrho, ought to be looked 


656 


h ; . 0 a 6 Ibid. num 
3 age — upon as ſorry jeſts, or rather as impoſtures, viz. that Pyrrho did not prefer any thing l. 
to any thing, and that a cart and a precipice never made him go a ſtep backwards or 
aſide, and that his friends who followed him, ſaved his life very often. It is not at all 
7 likely, that he ſhould have been mad to that degree [D]: but there is no doubt that he 
| taught 
| tain rule of truth. That ſyſtem would be deſtroyed by © ęuæ maxim? repugnant pietati erga Deum: Illa, in- 
it; but you need not fear that things would come to guam, Epicuri ac Pyrrhonis, qud magis ea refellere 
that: the reaſons for doubting are doubtful themſelves : *© pofſemus. Nempe Nicetas quidem fuerat Epicureus : 
one muſt therefore doubt whether he ought to doubt. Aquila vero Pyrrhonios erat ſecutus, ut apud ipſum 
What chaos! what torment for the mind! it ſeems * eſt Clementem in octavo Recognitionum libro : 
therefore, that this unhappy ſtate is the fitteſt of all to quod opus Grace non exſtat, ſed Latine ex trala- 6% 1 will 
convince us, that our reaſon is the way to wander, * tione Rufini Aquilejenſis (30). - - Hence Nicetas ſays in the rem? 
ſince when it diſplays itſelf with the greateſt ſubtilty, © concerning himſelf and his brother Aquila; we have 1 
it throws us into ſuch an abyſs. What naturally fol- carefully examined thoſe things that are laid down _ 
lows from thence, is to renounce that guide, and be- by Philoſophers, eſpecially ſuch things as are repug- 
ſeech the cauſe of all things to give us a better. It is *© nant to religion: I mean, what is advanced by Epi- 
a great ſtep towards the Chriſtian religion, which re- © curus and Pyrrho, that we might the more eaſily re- 
quires of us, that we ſhould expect from Gop the * fute them. For Nicetas had been an Epicurean, and 
knowledge of what we are to believe, and do, and * Aquila 2 Pyrrhonift, as we find in Clemens in his eighth 
that we ſhould captivate our underſtanding to the obe- book of” recognitions, which avork is not extant in Greek, . 
dience of faith. If a man is once convinced, that he © but tranſlated into Latin by Rufinus.” | 
can expect no ſatisfaction from his philoſophical en- Obſerve that la Mothe le Vayer excludes the Pyr. 
quiries, he will find himſelf better diſpoſed to pray rhoniſts from the favour he beſtowed upon ſeveral an- 
to God, to aſk him the perſuaſion of the truths which cient Philoſophers: what he ſays thereupon, contains 
he ought to believe, than if he ſhould flatter himſelf ſome facts which belong to this article. © I deſpair of 
with a good ſucceſs in reaſoning and diſputing. It is the ſalvation of Pyrrho, and of all his diſciples, 
therefore a happy diſpoſition to faith, to know the © who entertained the ſame opinions concerning the 
defects of reaſon : hence it is that Paſcal and ſome o- Deity as he. Not that they profeſſed themſelves to 
thers have ſaid, that to convert Libertines, they muſt © be Atheiſts, as ſome have believed. One may ſee 
be made ſenſible of the weakneſs of reaſon, and taught in “ Sextus Empiricus that they admitted the exi- 
- _ to miſtruſt it. Calvin is admirable on this ſubject, * ſtence of the gods, as the other Philoſophers did, 
(25) Obſerve that for thus he ſpeaks in the liturgy for baptiſm (25), that they paid the common worſhip to them, and 
on ewes ies „ that is to ſay, thus he begins his inſtructions for thoſe denied not their providence. But beſides that they (35) Diog. 
Churches of the that want to be initiated in the Chriſtian religion. never acknowledged a firſt cauſe, whereby they 3 
Confeſſion of Herein (26) therefore GOD admoniſhes us to humble and would have deſpiſed the idolatry of their time; it * 
Geneva, and ſo be diſpleaſed with our ſelves ; and by that means he pre- * 1s certain, that they believed nothing concerning the (46) Cefa 
_ 3 con pares us to defire and require his grace, whereby all the divine nature, but with a ſuſpenſion of mind, and con- ou Entret 
ought to be look:- perwerſity and malediction of our firſt nature may be re- tefled nothing of what we have ſaid but in a doubt- vers, pag. 
ed upon as the moved. For wwe are not capable of receiving it, before ing way, and only to accommodate themſelves to 6.9 
general opinion eve are void of all manner of confidence in our virtue, the laws and cuſtoms of their age, and of the coun- _ 
of thoſechurches, aui ſdam, and juſtice, even ſo as to condemn every thing try where they lived. And conſequently ſeeing they 
__ nag that is in us. But after he has repreſented to us our have not had the leaſt light of that implicit faith, 
John Ft miſery, he does likewiſe comfort us by his mercy, promi- on which we have grounded the hopes of the ſalva- 
| ing us to regenerate us by his Holy Spirit into a new life, tion of ſome heathens, who enjoyed it together with 
(26) That is, evhich may be to us as an entrance into his kingdom. an extraordinary grace of Gop, I cannot fee how 
by telling us we This regeneration confifts of two things, viz. That we deny any Sceptic, or Pyrrhonilt of that kind, could avoid 
muſt be born a- ourſelves, following not OUR OWN REASON, 0ur plea- going to Hell (31). | (31) La Mothe 
PO fare and will; but that CAPTIVATING OUR UNDER- [D] That he ſhould have been mad to that degree.] le 1 de la 
STANDINGS, and our hearts to the wiſdom and juſtice I ſhall ſet down another paſſage out of la Mothe le Vertu des Pay- s 
of GOD, aue mortify whatever belongs to us and to our Vayer (32). I know that Antigonus Caryſtius ſaid, that ens, Pag. 220. (37) Stol 
fleſh. And then that we FOLLOW THE LIGHT OP Pyrrho would not go out of his away for a cart, nor for a , 15 | Sermone 
Gop, to comply with and obey his good-avill, as he precipice, or a mad dog, and trat his friends only pre- (32) kg 5 
teaches us by his word, and we are directed to it by his ſerved him from all thoſe dangers. But why ſhould we 3 
Holy Spirit. However, there are ſome learned men rather believe Antigonus, than Aineſidemus, who wrote 
Who maintain, that there can be nothing more op- eight books concerning the ſet ** of the Pyrrhonifts, and , n;,s. Li, 
(27) La Placette, poſite to religion than Pyrrhoniſm. (27) It is the afſures, that their leader never committed any ſuch ex- Photius, in Bill, 
Traits de la Con- total extinction not only of faith, but alſo of rea- travagancies ? Indeed they are ſo unlikely, and it is fo 
ſcience, pag. « ſon, and there is nothing more impoſſible than to difficult to imagine how ſo many Philoſophers ſhould have 
377. « reclaim thoſe who run themſelves into ſuch an ex- approved of them, that 1 ſhould ſeruple to believe them, 
« ceſs. The moſt ignorant men may be inſtructed, even though they had not been contradicted by any boch, 
the moſt conceited may be convinced, and the moſt and though the remaining part of Pyrrho's life did not 
< incredulous may be perſuaded. But it is impoſſible, /oeww the falſity thereof. In effect, it is agreed that he 
I will not ſay to convince a Sceptic, but to reaſon lived near fourſeore and ten years, and ſpent the greateſt 
« cloſe with him; for it is not poſſible to urge him part of that time in travelling, for he went to ſee the 
with any argument, but what is a Sophiſm, and Magi of Perfia, and the Cymnoſopbiſis of India. Is it 68 0 
even the groſſeſt of all Sophiſms, I mean a begging /ikely that a man, who had expoſed himſelf to all man- —_ a 
(28) That ma- the queſtion. In effect, there is no argument that mer of dangers, ſhould have attained to Jo great an age? doctrine 
xim was former- can be concluſive, but by uppoBng, that whatever And hau could he have friends enough every where to genes tl 
ly more invinci- © is evident is true, that is to ſay, by ſuppoſing what deliver him from ſ many perils, which can ſcarce be 3 
ble, for example, « jg in queſtion. For Pyrrhoniſm, properly ſpeaking, avoided by thoſe who travel with the greateſt care and eber 
in the hand ot , (onſiſts only in not admitting that fundamental prudence ? However it be, he is to be looked upon as the 1 
the Stoics than er” 1 | * 
it is now, that maxim of the Dogmatiſts (28). See Voſſius, who founder of a great ject, and ewhich conſequently was, lch, 
one may main- having ſaid that Pyrrhoniſm and Epicureiſm are very without doubt, confiderable in many reſpectis. If we had a lined 
tain to divines contrary to the Chriſtian religion, confirms his opi- nothing to alledge but what we read in his life, that he 
2 that nion by a paſſage out of Clemens Romanus (29). was made high-prieft by his countrymen, it would be ſuffi- 100 , 
— ee * Hinc Nicetas de ſe, & fratre Aquila in epitome Cle- cient to ſbeau the calumny of his enemies; for it is not at os 
See, above, the mentis Romani, de geſtis B. Petri pag. 56. ed. Adr. all likely, that ſo important a charge ſhould have been 
diſpute of the * Turnebi, in Latina Perionii tralatione ex Pariſienſi beffowed upon a man ſubje to ſo great caprices. . « « » (40) 1 
too abbots, re- © editione Sonnii ſolio 596. "HrezBwonamey St tat (33) He never wrote any thing ; fo that one cannot judge (33) La Mothe 65 
mark [BJ. © 74 01105vpwl, £EatrpeTos Th 43twTATH, Aye of bis capacity by his works, But befides what we may le Vaher, ibid, 
(29) Voſlius, de © Sh 7d *Emitips Kel Tluppolos, Ia ral Aarne preſume from bis great reputation; the mere privilege of Pag. 227. (an) 1 
Philoſoph, Sectis, d He αẽỹ u- ev Iureyne de. Accurate etiam ea in- immunity which the city of Elis, the place of his birth, 146th 
pag. 107, 108, * quiſrvimus, que d philephis traduntur : præcipus illa, granted 10 all Philoſophers upon his account, and the re 
2 | honour | 


othe 
de la 
Pay- 
220, 


pag. 


gert. 


gibi. 


the 
bids 


(46) Ceſarion, 


37) Stobæus, 


( Ibid, _— 2 ö . . . ; . a 
+ does naturally ariſe from that Pyrrhonian principle, that the abſolute and internal nature this is a aria 
of objects is unknown to us, and that we can be ſure only of what they appear to us in ©; there 


ſome reſpects. 


YRRHO 
taught that the honour and infamy of actions, and their juſtice and injuſtice depended 
only upon human laws and cuſtom (e). That doctrine, though never ſo abominable, 55 Bs foe gie 


657 


no doubt but' 


The indifference of Pyrrho was ſurpriſing [E]: he loved nothing, and that be had ra- 


was never angry at any thing (F); and no man was ever more perſuaded of the © ge his 


health than be 


vanity of things [F]. When he ſpoke, he did not care much whether any body gave fick, &c. 


ear to what he ſaid or not, and he went on ſtill, though his hearers retired (g). 


He kept 


(2) Diog. Laërt. 


houſe with his ſiſter, and had an equal ſhare in the ſmalleſt domeſtic concerns [G]. ubi fpra, num. 


honour which the Athenians did him by making him one of 
| will ſhew their citizens (34), which they granted to few perſons, 
. * remark. are ſaſſicient to perſuade us that he was a man of great 
15 that this is Merit. ye | | 
15 [EE] The indifference of Pyrrho was ſurpriſing.] I 
ſhall alledge but one example of it. Anaxarchus be- 
ing fallen into a ditch, was ſeen by Pyrrho, but re- 
ceived no help from him. Pyrrho went his way, 
without vouchſafing to reach his hand to him. He 
was juſtly blamed or it, for he ſhould have helped in 
ſuch a caſe, a man unknown to him, but much more 
his profeſſor. The maſter knew more than the diſ- 
ciple about that point, for Anaxarchus did not ſo much 
as complain of Pyrrho, and approved not that he 
| ſhould be cenſured ; but beſides, he praiſed him for 
his indifferency, and for loving nothing. Could any 
one do a thing more ſurpriſing under the diſcipline of 
the monks of la Trape? Kai more AvaZdpys ts 
TEALA EUMEFOVTOS, TACNASE 8 BoySioas. TWAY 
Je aiTI@pavor, aur; AVdErry Ov EmhyVe 70 adicd- 
©0290 hat arogyo! aurTes. Et cum aliquando Anaxar- 
chus in ſcrobem incidiſſet, ile pertranſiit nihil ei opem 
ferens. Jdque cum plerique culparent, Anaxarchus ipſe 
0 Diog, Laer. laudabat, ut indifferenter & fine aſfectu ſe habentem (35). 
ch ſupra, num. This puts me in mind of a repartee to be found in a 
bye book of the abbot de St Real. I might, ſays he (36), 
anſauer you as an ancient did, who being told in a re- 
| non, proachful manner, that for a Philoſopher he had no 
33 d. great value for Philoſophy: it is that very thing, re- 
1. of the 1 plied he, which I call to be a Philoſopher. This is 
edition, worthy of Pyrrho and Anaxarchus. 

I add that Pyrrho maintained, that to live and to die 
were indifferent. Why do not you die then, ſaid one 
to him ; becauſe, anſwered he, death and life are in- 
different. Diogenes Laertius does not mention this, 
but Stobæus has preſerved it. Tupper Ne jmndr 
Srageger Cov, n Tehvavar nai Tis ken meds ab- 
Tov, Ti Iv ov 8% arobvioxes, 6 de, Ort, einen, 
e pe. Pyrrbon ajebat, nihil intereſſe inter 
vitam & mortem Et cum quidam ad eum diceret, 
cur igitur ipſe non moreris? Quia nihil intereſt, re- 
ſpondit (37). Let no body ſay that he would have for- 
gotten his maxims, if the danger of death had been 
preſent. Let no body ſay. | | 


Sermone 118, 


Era fuor de perigli un ſacripante, 
Ma ne perigli havea cara la vita. 


He wwas, when out of danger, Brave, 
But glad, in danger, his life to ſave. 


He ſhewed the contrary when he was in great danger 
of ſuffering ſhipwrack. He was the only one that 
was not afraid of the ſtorm ; and when he ſaw every 
body ſtruck with fear and ſorrow, he defired them 


with a great ſedateneſs of mind, to look upon a hog 


(33) Compare that was there, and eat as he uſed to do: Such ought 

with this the to be, ſaid he, the inſenſibility of a wiſe man (38). 

pin Do: Tr Yap turd Jan eee, ee. 

mentioned by Mr „O ag Y 4ANVES &V dVEppaor's THY Jv xm, ei. 
du Rondel in the S & TY TA9IQ NY o1gid\tov ec, Kai ciTal, ws 
article PEREI- Ye Tov c & TolauTy nalnoaver eaTapgtia. 
A, remark Navi aliguando wvehebatur, & cum ſocii tempeſtate acti 
e at 2 and 3 mœſtiores efſent, ipſe tranguillo animo porcellum in navi 

, edentem oftendebat, dicens, oportere ſapientem tali animi 

(39) Dice. 1... tranquillitate eſſe (39). 

1 — 3 [F] No man e more per ſiuaded of the wanity 
of things.] He deſpiſed above all things human nature, 
and he was never weary to repeat the words wherein 

(40) Ibid, num, Homer compares men with the leaves of trees. @ay- 

by, lia aut, Kal auvixts Mya? (40). 

(4) It is the OlnT#6 QUAAGY YErgn, Tote nai dard gar (41). 

4%th verſe of 


a — wok of Miratum eum (Homerum) afſidueqgue pronuntiare ſolitum 
VOL. IV. | 


Thoſe 62. 


gjus verſiculum, tale quidem genus eſt hominum quale 
eſt foliorum. Gaſſendus is of opinion, that he was | 

pleaſed with that parallel (42), becauſe he found in it (42) Quaſi exinds 
the mortality of men, and the inconſtancy of their opi- fignificetur non 

nions, which makes them turn like leaves with the bominum modo, 
wind. He uſed to praiſe very much ſome other paſ- 
ſages of Homer, wherein men are compared to birds ca, fed opinio 
and flies, and wherein their infirmity and childiſhneſs 
are deſcribed (43). 
Catov, tal Kevooms ov dva unl malfagads Tor 
arbewrov. Sicut & cetera illius, quibus infirmitas rum folia mobi- 
& inania ſtudia atque pueriles hominum motus indican- lia. Gaſſend. de 
tur (44). I wonder they do not ſay that he was a 
great admirer of this ſaying of Homer: | 


perinde ac folio? 
rum natura cadu- 


quoque inconſtans 


Kai sc ovv]eive eis 7d k. & perinde muta- 
bilis ac minimo 


vento tunt arbo- 


Logice fine, cap. 

i, pag. m. 70. 
2 A 1 5 | 25 Di g. Laerts 

Tor. yog Yo@- el £TtyDoviov avOgaror, _ (43) a 
Otov 67” nuae dynor aathe dvdrovie $2av]s. 

DT . 
Talis enim ipſorum eſt hominum mens terricolarum, 

Qualem ipſis hominum & divum pater indit in ho- 

ras (45). _ 


For, frail man's reaſon daily ebbs and flows, 
Juſt as almighty God his grace beſtoæus. 


(45) Homer's 
Odyſſes, /ib; 
Xw1i1,-Ver., 135. 
See St Auguſtin, 
de Civitate Dei, 
| | lib, v, cap, wills 
It ſignifies, that the mind of man is unſtable, and that 


God gives them their proviſion of reaſon as a kind 


of daily bread, which he renews every day. Which 
ſuits admirably well with the Pyrrhonian hypotheſis ; 
they were always ſeeking, and always unſteady, and 
ready at all times to reaſon after a new manner, ac- 
cording to the various occurrences they met with. A 
certain Doctor of Divinity does the fame, if we be- 
lieve his adverſary : but above all things he does not 
forgive him his variations, and perpetual contradic- 
tions (46). He ſhews him that he lays down princi- (46) Hiſtoire des 
ples, according as he ſtands in need of them; and that Ouvrages des 
as ſoon as they begin to incommode him, he ſub- 2921205, 02%. 


a 4 16 7 
ſtitutes others in the room of them: and to uſe ;, f. 2 


his expreſſions, he upbraids him with reaſoning, if Mr Saurin's 


one may ſay ſo, from hand to mouth, and according to 69%, intituled, 

the paſſion, whoſe turn it is to command in his ſoul ; Examen de la, 

and yet that doctor is very peremptory; he magiſte- — * 

rially and readily affirms and denies. He is as bold ; 

as the Sceptics = ih reſerved. He ſhould not encroach 

upon their rights, but leave them the privilege of rea- 

ſoning from hand to mouth, which they aſcribe to 

themſelves in Tully (47). For the reſt, the incon- Tuba 4. 

ſtancy of human opinions and paſſions is ſo great, 9 D. 

that one would think man is a little republic which k 

often changes its magiſtrates. | | 

[G] He had an equal ſhare in the ſmalleſt domeſtic 

concerns.) He carried chickens, pigs, &c. to fell in 

the market, and ſwept the houſe, and cleaned the 

goods, juſt as if he had been the maid of the houſe (48). (48) Diog. Latrts 

Every thing was indifferent to him; he believed not ibid. m. 66. 

that one thing was better than another. Ta «mi Tis 

oe Lablape adiadigws, domique indifferenter mundi- 

tiem curabat (49)- He was not always the ſame man, (49) Did. 

for he happened one day to be angry with his ſiſter ; * 

and being told that his anger was not conſiſtent with 

the indolence he profeſſed, he anſwered. Do ye think 

that I will practiſe that virtue for a woman? Xoay- 

oe TI wel Tis ade Nene eis T AaCoperer e- 

rely, ws 5% WW Nονα,mn 1 enidetis Tis ad\iage- 

cies. Cum forort quandogue ſuccenſuiſſet, atgueretque 

illum quiſpiam ut immemorem inſtituti ſui, non, inquit, 

muliercula documentum erit noſtræ indifferentig. Do not. 

fancy his meaning was, that he did not renounce 

love ; it was none of his thoughts ; he meant, that 

every ſubject does not deſerve that a man ſhould exer- 

ciſe his doctrine againſt anger. The cauſe of his an 

was very unworthy of a Philoſopher, and epos ly 

of ſuch a Philoſopher as he was; he grew angry wich 

his ſiſter becauſe he had been forced to buy the things 
F k 
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() See the re- 


PY RR HO. PYRRHUS 


Thoſe who ſay that he was made citizen of Athens for having killed a king of 
_ Thrace, are groſsly miſtaken [H J. I cannot charge Moreri with being guilty of many 
faults [[]. HR e ee LIP OO TIN, 43 

The equality he put between life and death (Y) was commended by Epictetus, who 
otherwiſe had the greateſt contempt for Pyrrhoniſm K J. 1 8 


which ſhe wanted to offer for a ſacrifice; a friend who 


had promiſed to provide them, kept not his word. 
This we learn from Euſebius. $:Aisns de 7h, Ade A- 


Ons dur JFuyons, trala T GIAQY TIVES U, 


(50) Ariſtocles, 


apud Euſeb. 
Præp. Evang. 
lib. xiv, cap. 
vii, pag. m. 
763. | 


Xoprive v pos T Fuoiar, xat uh magasy0- 
pers. Ts uA IFS wel, nai e 
ver , temady ep 6 ei Ne, ws 8 morth- 
oat]o cvupara Tois Abyors, egi Ths da- 
Jelas ele durdv, & ye yuraint e de Thy 
d r Ftv duTig aortioOat. nairor lg av ei- 
FAV 5 iN, ors paTdia Kai WW Yuvalkl, tat 
xuvi, x 540. Cum Philiſta ejus ſoror facrificium 
adornaret, quendam ex amicis, qui res ad illud ne- 
ceſſarias pollicitus fuerat, promiſſis non ſtetiſſe. Pyr- 
rhonem igitur eos ſumptus facere coactum, graviter id 
acerbeque cum ferret, ex ſuo illo amico audiiſſe, pa- 
rum ſe omnino ſuorum ex decretorum præſcripto fa- 
cere, atque ab omni perturbatione vacuum oſtendere. 
Tum enimvero Pyrrhonem homini repoſuiſſe, hujus rei 
fidem in mulierculz cauſa fieri non debere. Cui ſane 


amicus ille ſuus merito reſponderet, in muliere, in 


cane, in reliquis omnibus inane totum hoc diſputandi 
genus futurum (50). - - - When his fifter Philiſta was 
preparing to offer up a ſacrifice, one of his friends pro- 
miſed to provide what was neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
but kept not his word. Pyrrho was therefore obliged to 
be at the charge of buying thoſe things, and being upon 
that account very angry, his friend told him, he did not 
act agreeably to his profeſſion, nor ſhew himſelf altogether 


free from paſſiom. Pyrrho anſwered, that a woman was 


to be excepted out of the caſe. Upon which his friend 


Juſtiy replied, that all this fort of philoſophy, with regard 


to women, dogs, and every thing elſe, would ſignify nothing, 
In theſe laſt words the author alludes to the anſwer 
which Pyrrho returned, when he was jeſted upon for 
having fled from a dog which purſued him: It is a 
difficult thing, ſaid he, to put off the man. 'Ay7;- 
yiv@ 6 Kayus © neared Tus dvT4s YyEalopueres Yor 
Yes, x dvaygdn.as duTov Tov Bier, png, Tov 
TItppara Iiwntiperor d xubos, avaguytiy emi 71 
Perle © anonlouerey I" vane Tov mepw]ov, si- 
FEW ws N tin TW abJgaoro txduvai. 
Antigonus Caryſtius, qui ſub eadem vivebat tempora, 


quique illorum vitam conſcripſit, Pyrrhonem comme- 


morat, ut ſeſe inſequenti cani eriperet, quandam ad 


arborem confugiſſe: qua de cauſa cum ab 1is, qui ade- 


rant, rideretur, ægre admodum hominem exui reſpon- 


(51) Ibis 


(52) Plut. Ad- 
verſ. Colotem, 
circa fin. pag. 
1126, See alſo 
de laudando ſeip- 
ſo, pag. 542; 
& de gerenda 
Republica. 

Pag. 816. 


(5) Demoſthenes 


adverſus Ariſto- 
cratem, pag. m. 


445» 
(54) Diocles ſoys 


ſo, apud Diog. 


Laert. ubi ſupra, 
num. 65, 


(a) Sophocl. in 


Philo&, See al- 


fo Homer, O- 
dyſſ. lib, xi. 


diſſe (51). - - - Antigonus Caryſtius, who lived at that 
time, and who wrote their lives, ſays that Pyrrho fled 
to a tree to ſave himſelf from a dog which purſued him : 
and being laughed at by thoſe that were preſent, he an- 
fevered, it was very hard to put off the man. 


[H] Thoſe who ſay that he avas made a citizen of 


Athens, for having killed à king of Thrace, are groſily 
miſtaken.) The conformtty of the name has occaſioned 
that falſity. A certain Pytho, diſciple of Plato, 
was (52), made citizen of Athens for having killed 


Cotys king of Thrace (53). From thence comes the 


miſtake of thoſe who ſay, that our Pyrrho committed 
this murther, and obtained that reward for it (54). 

[1] I cannot charge Moreri awith being guilty of many 
faults.) Five only. I. Theſe words, Pyrrho pretended 
that men do every thing out of cuſtom, are abſurd. He 
was not ſo great a fool as to fay ſo; he knew very 
well, that ſome Philoſophers maintained, that there is 
an eſſential difference between virtue and vice, and that 
abundance of people do a thouſand things in compli- 
ance with the laws. He ſhould have expreſſed himſelf 


other thing, theſe remarks would be ended already. 


thus. Pyrrho maintained that there was not real! 

any one thing that was this or that, and that the na- 

ture of things depended upon laws and cuſtoms ; that 

is to ſay, that men by their laws and cuſtoms made 

ſome things to be good, laudable, ill, blameable, Ec. 

Such was his doctrine. If Diogenes Laertius under- 

ſtood it otherwiſe, he is to be blamed. I ſay fo, be- 

cauſe his words are not clear enough to make one be- 

lieve that their meaning is, that men by their laws 

and cuſtoms make every thing to be ſo or ſo, Kat 

6poiws £71 aeav]or, und si Th danbiid, voun 

d nattha m 7 rde να π e s yas 

ANN Thd's N Tod's sl Tnaov. Eadem ratione 

2 de omnibus, nihil were efſe : cœterum lige atque con- 

ſuetudine cuncta homines facere. Neque enim effe quic- 

quam iſtud potius quam illud (5 5). II. I do not know , _ 5 
where he found that Pyrrho lowed not to be interrupted (55 0 Laert, 
in his Philoſophical meditations. Diogenes Laertius does 61, * 631. 
not ſay ſo, though he makes him a lover of ſoli- 

tude; nay, he ſays, that thoſe who asked him que- 

ſtions, were never diſſatisfied with his anſwers (56.) 56 Nha 
III. That is but a ſmall fault if compared with 64. 5 
this. Yet it is confeſſed that he lived fourſcore and ten 

years. As if a man, who loves to be alone, and not 

to be interrupted in his meditations, could not live 

long. Moſt men, who love meditation, are extream- 

ly defirous to go on with it ; for the leaſt interrup- 

tion breaks the ſeries of their thoughts, and makes 

them loſe time: and if a man deſires to be alone, and 

is weary of company, the beſt way to prolong his 

life, is to permit him to be alone as long as he will. 

I conclude therefore that Moreri made uſe. of a yet 

very ill placed. IV. I do not find that Pyrrho was made 

citizen of Athens. 'That fault has been tranſcribed 


out of la Mothe le Vayer (57). V. If that author | | 
had been faithfully tranſcribed by Moreri in an- Gal l- 


mark [D]. 
La Mothe le Vayer fays, that by the eighth manner 
of doubting, which is that of relation, the Pyrrho- 
miſts eau, that wwe judge of things only by compari- 
ſon (58). Moreri adds to it, the word prejudices ; (58) La Mothe 
The Sceptics, ſays he, pretend that ave judge only by Vayer, de la 
prejudices or by compariſon. It is no good disjunction ; Vertu des P:y- 
for the manner ſpoken of there does not concern pre- ens, 7 ©, 
judices ; but only the judgments we make of relative OC. 217. 
qualities, ſuch as heavineſs, hardneſs, bigneſs, ſmall- 
neſs, &c. | 5 . 

[K] The equality he put between life and death was 
commended by Epictetus, who otherwiſe had the greateſ? 
contempt for Pyrrhoniſm.] Epictetus held Pyrrho in 
particular veneration, becauſe he put no difference 


between life and death. He admired eſpecially the 


reply he made (59), &c. (60). - - - Though he (5% vou iii! 

very much eſteemed Pyrrho, yet he deſpiſed the find it in the re 
Pyrrhoniſts to ſuch a degree, that he could not en- mark 44, a 
dure them. One day he told a Pyrrhoniſt, who en- (39)- 
deavoured to prove that the ſenſes were always de- (bo) Giles Boi 
ceitful ; which of you, ſays he, ever went to a mill Jeu, in the Lie 
when you deſigned to go to a bagnio? He uſed like- of Epidetus, 
wiſe to ſay , were I a ſervant to thoſe Pyrrho- Fag. . 43. 
niſts, I ſhould take a pleaſure in teazing them. If 
they ſhould bid me pour ſome oil into the bathing 
tub, I would throw ſome brine upon their head. If 
they ſhould ask me to give them ptiſan, I would 
bring them vinegar. And if they offered to complain, 
I would tell them they were miſtaken, or periwade 
* them that the vinegar was ptiſan, or elſe make 
them renounce their notions (61). 


* Arrian, lib, ii; 


Dif}. cap. xx. 


J ͤ . ĩ ˙ . A A Aa 


(61) Giles Boi- 
leau, ibid. T4. 
49, 59 


PYRRHUS, ſon of Achilles, and Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes, king oi 
the iſle of Scyros, was born in that iſland a little while before the Trojan war. He was 
educated there till Ulyſſes and Phoenix came to fetch him (a) thence, and to lead him 
to that famous ſiege after his father's death, He went to it notwithſtanding the tears of 
his grand-father by his mother's fide [4]. The Grecians had been told, that they ſhould 


bs [4 ] Notwithſtanding the tears of his grand-father FR 


his mother's fide.) We find this particular in Cicero, 
chap. xx. of his book de Amicitia, pag. 515, of 
Grevius's edition. Rectè etiam, /ays præcipi 


never 


« poteſt in amicitiis, ne intemperata quædam violentia 
, {quod perſzpe fit) impediat magnas utilitates amico- 


rum, nec enim (ut ad fabulas redeam) Trojam Neop- 


« tolemus capere potuiſſet, fi Lycomedem, apud __ 
5 era 


h Euſtat! 


n. II, Ve 


d) 0g: fl. 
(Quint. Ca 
lib, vit, v. 


(2) Q Cal 
(f) Hely 


& Scholia. 
pindari in 
Od. II. 


20 Hom. 


X's 


-(b) Virgil 


J. it, v. 50 
Quint. Ca 
1. Vid 
pauſan. J 


Pag. 343. 


mM, 


he re« 


1 will 
the re- 
2] da- 


es Boi 
the Life 


etus, 
43 

1, lib, 10 
„ XA. 


les Boi- 


d x fag 


(b) Euſtath. in 
Iliad. XIX. 


n. II, ver. 469. 


(a) Od, T. lib. xi. 

(unt. Calab. 

lib. vü, vii. 

(e) Q. Calab. ib. 
Heſychius, 

9 Scholiaſtes 


pindari in Pyth. 
Od. II. 


X's 


- (5) Virgil. ZEn- 


. it, v. 500, 550» 
Quint. Calab. 45. 
i111, Vid. etiam 
pauſan. lib. x, 
page 343» 


Troy; ſome ſa 


never take Troy without the ſon of Achilles. He was called Neoptolemus, by reaſon 
of his youth (Y) [B], and Pyrrhus, by reaſon of the colour of his hair (c) [CJ. He 
ſhewed himſelf worthy of the blood from which he ſprung ; for he was a valiant, brutiſh, () Paufin. #6, 
and fierce man. His warlike exploits and good counſels have been as admirable as 7. 343. 


Homer a long while after, and other Poets were pleaſed to make them (ad). 
his nobleſt combats was againſt Eurypylus, ſon of Telephus (e). 


One of (Y Euripid. in 
He killed him, and fend, Lycophr 


. 8 x . of a4 * Ovid. Met. ib. 
he was ſo pleaſed with this victory, that upon this occaſion he inſtituted the dance which . $encea 


was called Pyrrhic- from him (f). The dancers were to be armed from top to toe. 


xi. Seneca, in 
Troad. Hygin. 


He appeared bolder than any of the reſt, when the Grecians were to get into the 488 | 
wooden horſe (g): and his great intrepidity freed them from the fear they were ſtruck % Virgil. En. 

. ” 11 lib. itt, wer, 319, 
with. The night that the town was taken he made an horrible laughter ()), and even &; 


barbarouſly murthered king Priamus [D], without any regard to his old age, or the 


bi Servius. 


holineſs of the place where he had taken ſanctuary. With the ſame barbarity he threw Tre ieren 


Troad. Dictys, 


head- long from the top of a tower young Aſtyanax, Hector's ſon (i); and it was he 1. . Homer, 


who ſacrificed, with his own hands, Polyxena upon the grave of Achilles (I). 


He Ohh. 1, io. 


proved not ſo hard- hearted to Andromache, widow of the valiant Hector; he contented (=) Paufan. J. i, 


; himſelf with ſome remains of beauty he found in her, and made her his wife, or concu- 


Fag. 10. Pindar. 


l Nem. VII, ju- 
bine (J). Authors do not agree about the country that he went to after the ſacking of 


y that he went to take poſſeſſion of his father's kingdom, which was 


ſkin, Jb. xwit, 


Phthia in Theſſaly (m), others maintain that he went directly to Epirus, and that he e 


ſettled and founded a ſtate there (u). 


It is ſaid that Helenus, Priamus's ſon, and a () See the fuc- 


OY A en ; | ) See the we. 
good diviner, one of the priſoners that fell to him by lot, adviſed him to return into in the arte 


in the article 


his country by land, becauſe of the great ſtorms which he foreſaw the Grecian fleet HARPALI- 


would meet with (o). 


It is likely enough that Pyrrhus followed his advice, for we er 
read, that in his way he made war againſt Harpalicus in Thrace (p). He married 


Hyg. cap. cæciii. 


the beautiful Hermione, daughter of Menelaus and Helena (3); but it proved not a . . 


a happy marriage. 


Hermione had no children by him, and grew jealous of Andro- 


C &. 


mache, by whom Pyrrhus had a ſon (r). Her jealouſy made her reſolve to kill her (% Pherecydes, 


rival (5), together with her ſon : but ſhe met with ſome obſtacles ; and her deſign being 


ap. Schol. Eurip. 
in Oreſte. Pau- 


known, ſhe feared her huſband's reſentment, which made her hearken to Oreſtes, who 4. % P. 10. 
propoſed to ſteal her away, to bring her back to her father, and to marry her. She (:) Eurip. in 
had been promiſed to him before ſhe was promiſed to Pyrrhus [E]. Others ſay, that om. 


© erat educatus, multis cum lacrymis iter ſuum 
_ © impedientem, audire voluiſfſet. - - - t may V/ike- 


«* wwiſe be a good rule in friendſhips, not to hinder the 
great advantages of friends through violence, as very 


© frequently happens: for (to return to fables) Neopto- 


lemus had never taken Troy, if he had complied with 
* Lycomedet, auith whom he had been educated, and 
* who oppoſed his going to the Trojan war with many 
tears. Langius pretends that there is a voluntary 


or involuntary miſtake in thoſe words; but he is 


| (1) Lib, x, Fag. 


343 


(2) Hygin, cap, 
l, 


xc 


(3) Hygin, cap. 

cui. Sidonius 
pollin, Carm. 
» Ver, 137, 


(4) Sueton, in 
iber. cap. Ixæi. 
Tee ſome like que- 


ſtion in 
dat. Vi! nal, 


miſtaken. 


vius's edition. Quod de Neoptolemo Lxlius ait, 
omnes de Achille narrant. Itaque vel errat per me- 
moriam Cicero: vel, quod potius credo, de indu- 
ſtria Lælio, ut illa ætate, Græcanicarum fabularum 
ignorationem concedit: quod etiam in Catone ma- 
jore factum videmus; tametſi iſte jam ſenex Græ- 
cis litteris ſedulam operam navaverit. - - - What 
Lelius ſays of Neoptolemus, all authors aſcribe to Achil- 
les. And therefore Cicero either miſtakes through a 
* /lip of memory: or rather, confidering that age, he de- 
* fignedly connives at Lelius's ignorance of the Greek 
* fables: which abe find likewiſe in Cato the elder, 
though being old, he applied himſelf wigoriouſly to the 
* Greek language.” 

[B] He was called Neoptolemus by reaſon of his 
youth, ] Pauſanias (1) gives another reaſon for it, but 
it is a pitiful one, viz. that Phoenix gave him that 


name becauſe his father Achilles was very young when 
he began to bear arms. 


RCC 


[C ] He was called Pyrrhus by reaſon of the colour of 


his hair.] Some authors ſay that he was named Pyr- 
rhus for another reaſon (2), viz. becauſe his father 
was called Pyrrha, whilſt he wore woman's cloaths in 
the court of Lycomedes (3). That fa& was not very 
well known to the Grammarians, ſince Tiberius 
having a mind to puzzle them with ſome hard que- 
ſtions, asked them amongſt other things, what name 
Achilles went by when he was in a woman's 
dreſs (4). | 

[D] And even barbarouſly murdered king Priamus.] 
This is elegantly deſcribed by Virgil : 


- - - Hoc dicens, altaria ad ipſa trementem 
Traxit, & in multo lapſantem ſanguine nati 
Implicuit comam lava, dextraque coruſcum 
Extulit, ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit enſem. 


Here are his words, pag. 515 of Grz- | 


Oreſtes 
Hæ finis Priami fatorum : hic exitus illum 


Sorte tulit (5). () An. I. IT; 
Ver. 550. | 


Mitb that he dragg'd the trembling fire 
Slidd ring thro clotter'd blood and holy mire, 


(The mingled paſte his murder'd fon had made) EP 
Haul d from beneath the wiolated ſhade £ 
And on the ſacred pile the royal viftim laid. ) 
His right-hand held the bloody fauchion bare, 
His left he twiſted in his hoary hair. 17 85 
Den with a ſpeeding thruſt his heart he found, © 
The lukewarm blood came ruſhing thro) the wound, > 

And ſanguine ftreams diſtain d the ſacred ground, 

Thus Priam fell. 5 DRTDEN. 
The altar mentioned in this place, is that of Jupiter 
Herceus (6). It is true, that all authors did not agree (6) Eurip. in 
that Priamus was killed there: Some (7) ſay that he Troad. Senec. 
was taken out of his palace by Neoptolemus, and that Agamemn. Pau- 
having been dragged to the grave of Achilles, he was C- J. iu, Pag. 
beheaded, and that his head was carried upon a pike 
all over the town. Others (8) affirm, that he was (7) Apud Ser- 
taken by force out of the temple of Jupiter, and that vium, in En. 
afterwards Pyrrhus having met with him at the gate of “0. ii, ver. 506. 
his palace, killed him. It ſeems that others have ſaid, 
that Pyrrhus killed him near an altar of Mercury (g). (3) Heſehes apud 
Thus the learned Meziriac (10) underſtands theſe words Ta ny 


of Quintus Calaber, "Ep i arori Pwmiv. Rhodoman- 


s * FP. A int. Calabs 
nus renders them ad aram Jovis Hermei; but it is 9 JS v. 222. 
very likely that we muſt read *Fexeis, Hercæi, in- 


ſtead of E. See the notes of Dauſquejus on that (10) Upon O- 

Poet, pag. 35. vid's Epiſtles, 
[E] Hermione had been promiſed to him before ſhe was Pes. 847. 

was promiſed to Pyrrhus.] Ovid ſays (11), that Tyn- 1) Epidt. H 

darus, her grandfather by the mother's fide, had pro- 2 eee 

miſed her to Oreſtes, during the war of Troy, in the 

abſence of Menelaus, who, during the ſame time, pro- 

miſed her to Pyrrhus (12). Sophocles, as he is cited (12) Homer. O- 

by Euſtathius (13), ſaid ſo in a tragedy which is not ff. IV. 

now extant, On the contrary, Euripides (14) ſays 

that Hermione was promiſed to Oreſtes by Menelaus, 155 * 9 

to prevent her being killed by Oreſtes, as he had kil- 

led Clytemneſtra, his own mother. Therefore that pro- (14) In Oreſte. 

miſe was made eight years after the taking of Troy. 8 

Sophocles relates the thing differently in another tra- 

gedy (15); he ſays, that Menelaus promiſed ome (15) In Androm, 


660 


(t) Ovid. Epiſt. 
Herm. ad Ore- 
ſtem. 


to Oreſtes, before the expedition of Troy; and that 


(16) Cap. exxiii, 


Oreſtes being reſolved to revenge himſelf upon his rival, had recourſe to a more fatal 
expedient, than that of taking away his wife, with whom he lived not very well (1), 


and that he killed him, or cauſed him to be killed, in the very temple of Delphos [F]. 
It is certain enough that Pyrrhus was killed in it; but it is not ſo certain, whether he 


was buried there [G]. 


He had had three wives, Hermione, by whom he had no 


children, Lanaſſa, and Andromache : he had ſome by the two laſt. But it is not known 
whether the kings who have been in poſſeſſion of Epirus, to the time of him who is the 
ſubject of the following article, deſcended from the ſons of Lanaſſa, or from thoſe of 
Andromache [HJ]. Authors are divided about it. They agree only in this, that they 


deſcended from our Pyrrhus. 


he promiſed her to Pyrrhus during the fiege. Hygi- 
nus (16) follows a particular opinion, viz. that Me- 
nelaus, e e the promiſe he had made to 


Pyrrhus before 'Troy, gave his daughter to Oreſtes, 


and then took her away from him to keep his firſt 


promiſe, when Pyrrhus went to Lacedzmon to require 
Here are many different opi- 
nions ; but it is a common thing, and we ought not 


the performance of it. 


to wonder at it. We ſhould rather wonder how au- 


thors came to place among facts, the intrigues of a 


tragedy, and relate, as the Hiſtory of Hermione and 
Oreſtes, what a Poet was pleaſed to fancy, in order to 
fill up his play with ſurpriſing things and incidents. 
A man muſt have a great deal of leiſure, a thouſand 
years hence, if he thought himſelf obliged not to 
omit in the Hiſtory of Cæſar and Pompey, what we 
read in Scuderi's and Corneille's tragedies concerning 


the circumſtances of the death of thoſe two illuſtrious 


Romans. | 


[F] Some ſay that he killed him in the temple of Del- 


phos.) Here is a fact attended with the fictions of 


_ tragic Poets: For thoſe who relate the various ac- 
counts of writers concerning the unhappy death of 


(17) In Androm. 
Schol. Pind. in 
Nem. Od. VII. 


Strabo. 11. ix. 


Pyrrhus, do not forget what Euripides ſays (17), vix. 
That Pyrrhus, who was gone to Delphos to upbraid 
Apollo with the death of Achilles, and to aſk him ſa- 


tisfaction for it, returned thither to beg his pardon. 


for that inſult, and to appeaſe his anger. Authors 


have given ſome other reaſons of that journey: 1. 


(18) Pind, Nem. 
Od. VII. 


(19) Pherecydes, 
apud Schol. Eu- 
ripid. in Oreſte. 


(20) Schol. Pind. 
& Strabo, ubi 
ſupra, Vid. etiam 
Pauſan. lib. x. 


(21) Pauſan. lib. 
4, Pag. 13. 


(22) In Oreſt. 


(23) Upon O- 
vid's Epiſtles, 
Pag. $55. / 


(24) Od. VII, 
Nem. 


(25) Eurip. in 
Andr, 


(26) Dictys, lib. 
vi. Juſtin, lib. 
xvii, cap. iii. 
Pauſan. lib. ii, 
ag. 72. 


That Pyrrhus went to Delphos to offer up the ſpoils 
of the Trojans (18). 2. That he went to know of 


the Oracle by what means he might get children by 


Hermione his wife (19). 


3. That he deſigned to 
plunder the temple (20). 


However, he was killed in 


that temple by the command of Apollo (21), and by 


a Prieſt, whoſe name was Machzreus, Max. 
For ſo we ought to read in the ſcholiaſt upon Euri- 
pides (22), in that place where the death of Pyrrhus 
is mentioned: here is the paſſage according to the 
vulgar editions: x 5pa x4T4 To Xenciiewv era 1 
pere g Tis AZAGPES dpdlgelTAL Th pid aUTES. 
£4uT0 Ns xTavet peayalpa. Meziriac (23) reads in 
the beginning 5p&v, and at the end, au7ov os . 
May aipeus: So that inſtead of ſaying, that Pyrrhus 


killed himſelf with his own hand, we muſt ſay, That 
perceiving that the Delphians, near the place of the 


Oracle, took axvay the fleſh of his ſacrifice, he took it 
away from them, and was killed by Machereus. The 


ſcholiaſt upon Pindar, and Pindar himſelt, mention the 
_ occaſion of that quarrel (24). 


But the moſt common 
opinion is, That Oreſtes was the chief author of Pyr- 
rhus's death (25); whether he put himſelf at the 
head of the Delphians to attack him, having made 
them believe, that they were to prevent the plunder- 
ing of the temple ; or whether he ſuborned — aſ- 
fallin, without being preſent at it (26). Virgil ſays, 
that Pyrrhus was killed by him: 


Aſt illum ereptæ magno inflammatus amore 
Conjugis, & ſcelerum furiis agitatus Oreſtes, 


Excipit incautum patriaſque obtruncat ad aras (27). (27) virgl. 5; 


| | "It, v. 330. 
Till young Oreſtes pierc d with deep deſpair, 0 
And longing to redeem the promis d fair, 
Before Apollo's altar flew the rawviſher. 


DxyDeEn. 


Velleius Paterculus (28), and Hyginus (29) affirm the (28) pateray 

ſame thing. hg CET 6. 7 5 
[G] 1t is not þo certain whether he wwas buried there.] 

For ſome authors maintain, that his bones were ſcat- (29) Hygin. cap, 

tered upon the frontiers of Ambracia. Cujus oſ per 

fines Ambraciæ ſparſa ſunt que eft in Epiri regionibus 

(30). Ovid is of the ſame opinion: (30) Ibid, 


© 


lib, i, cap, i. 


Nec tua quam Pyrrhi felicius Ma quieſcant, | 
F atta per Ambracias quæ jacuere vias (31). (31) Ovid, in 
| Ibin, wer, 305, 
Mr de Boiſſieu in his commentary on theſe two verſes, | 
juſtly cenſures Caſaubon and Corradus, for having un- 
derſtood them of that Pyrrhus, who made war againſt 
the Romans ; for it is certain, from the teſtimony of 
three authors (32), that this Pyrrhus had an honou- (32) Valer. Max, 
rable burial. He alſo cenſures Reineccius for apply- 4. v, cap. i. 
ing the ſame words to another Pyrrhus than the ſon of Flut. in Pyrrho, 
Achilles. Beſides, it is moſt certain, that we find —_ add 
very great authorities to prove that our Neoptolemus 
was interred at Delphos. Some ſay, that his ſepulchre 
was to be ſeen in the grove conſecrated to Apollo (33). (33) Strabo, 13, 
Others obſerve, that he was buried under the door of ix. 


the temple, and that Menelaus cauſed him to be re- 


moved into the ſacred grove (34). Pauſanias, not con- 34) Schol. Pin- 


tented to ſay, that his ſepulchre was to be ſeen on dar. in Od. VII, 

the left hand as one goes out of the temple, adds, Nem. 

That the Delphians made every day ſome funeral ex- 

2 to his honour (35). It is true, that they uſed (35) Pauſan. J. 
im for a long time as an enemy, without paying any x, Pag. 341+ 

honour to his memory ; for they did not honour him 

before he appeared in the heat of the battle, fighting 

for them againſt the Gauls, who endeavoured to take 

the town, and plunder the temple (36). Dictys of (36) Ib. 46. i, 

Crete (37) and ſome others likewile teſtify that he was Pag. 4- 

buried in that place. | Be 3 
[H] Vis not known whether the kings . . . . of Epi- (37) Lib, vi. 

rus deſcended from the ſons of Lanaſſa, or from thoſe of 

Andromache.) Juſtin tells us, that this Lanaſſa, grand- 

daughter of Hercules, was ſtolen away by Pyrrhus, who 

met her in the temple of Jupiter Dodonaus (38). He (38) Juſtin. 1% 

adds, That Pyrrhus had eight children by her, an ei, cap. i, 

that his ſon Pialis was his ſucceſſor. Meziriac (39) 

maintains againſt him, from the teſtimony of Plutarch, (30) Upon O- 

that Lanaſſa was grand-daughter of Hyllus ; but Hyl- vid's Epi, 

lus was the ſon of Hercules. On the other ſide, he Pg. 3" 

obſerves, that, according to Pauſanias (40), he who, ,, ; 

ſucceeded Pyrrhus was called Pielus, and was Andro- (£9) 6: 

mache's ſon. | 


PYRRHUS, king of the Epirotes, ſpfung from the preceding [A], and famous 
by reaſon of his wars with the Romans, was one of the greateſt captains of all anti- 


quity [BJ. He was ſon of acides and Phthia, daughter of Menon the Theſſalian. 


[4] Sprung from the preceding.) See the laſt re- 
mark of the foregoing article, and the remark E] of 
the article of ANDROMACHE. Lloyd and Hof- 
man have adopted, for want of attention, this miſtake 
of Charles Stephens, wiz. That Pyrrhus deſcended 
from Achilles, by his mother's fide, and from Hercu- 


les, by his father's ſide : This was faid of Alexander 


quite the contrary, as Aurelius Victor did (1). 


He 


the Great, not of Pyrrhus. They ſhould have ſaid 


. 4 5 ; LY 
[B) He was one of the greateſt captains of all anti- E p-irotarum f 


a , ; . ; * terno genere 
quity.) He was fo valiant, that thoſe who faw him ehe, ue 


fight with ſo much bravery, faid, That Alexander h Hercule e 
was revived in him; and that whereas other kings iundus. 
were the picture of that conqueror, only by their 

| | purple, 


(1) Pyrrhus ex 


(2) Cicer 
tions then 
Fam. X. 
d&. 


6) Pyrr 
ritiſſimus 
gematon 
primuſqu 
madmod! 
diſciplina 
culos in t 
traderetu 


2 dit. Do 


Trent, F 
48. IV, 
II. 


(4) Anti 


forefaw it 
in Vit, Þ 


pag. 38; 
5) Plut. 


(6) Tit. 
xxx þ 
632. 5 


. Ut, 


PYRRHUS. 


He was expoſed to a violent perſecution in the beginning of his life; for the Moloffiatis 


who had dethroned ZEacides, and killed as many of his friends as they could apprehend; 
endeavoured to ſeize on his ſon, who was till at nurſe: but ſo much diligence was 
uſed to fave him, that, notwithſtanding their purſuits, he was carried into Illyricum to 
king Glaucias, who took great care of his education, and reſtored him to his king- 


dom, being twelve years of age. 
whereby Pyrrhus loſt his kingdom. 


Five years after there happened a new inſurrection, 
He retired to his brother-in-law Demetrius (a). (a) He had mar- 


He was with him at the memorable battle of Ipſus (b) [C], where he gave great proofs 


(2) Cicero men- 
tions them, Ep. 


Fam. XXV, lib. 


*. 


3) Pyrrhus pe- 
titiſſimus ſtrata- 
gematon fuit, 
primuſque que- 
madmodum ea 
diſciplina per cal- 
culos in tabula 
traderetur oſten- 
Donat. in 
Terent. Fun. 
Act. I, Sc, 
VII, 


(4) Antigonus 


foreaw it, Plut. 


m Vit, Pyrrhi, 
bag. 387. 


5] Plut. ibid, 


(6) Tit. Liv. J. 


xxx, Pag. m. 
632. 


of his courage. 


The peace being made between Demetrius, and Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, Pyrrhus was ſent an hoſtage to the court of the latter, 


ſiderable, that he married Antigone, whom Berenice had by her firſt huſband, before 


recover his kingdom. He divided it with the uſurper (c), but that partition did not laſt | 


long. Pyrrhus having diſcovered that this man deſigned to poiſon him, 


him; for, having invited him to dinner, he killed him in cold blood. Not long after he 
began to think of ſatisfy ing his ambition, by the conqueſt of Macedonia. The miſ- 


underſtanding between the ſons of Caſſander afforded him an occaſion for it. 
demanded ſome ſuccours of him againſt Antipater, his eldeſt brother. 


them; but he-paid ſeveral provinces for it. 


Alexander 
He obtained 
Demetrius, of whom Alexander had alſo 


demanded ſome ſuccours, came to him very late, and yet too ſoon; for he killed Alex- 
ander to prevent him, and got himſelf proclaimed king of Macedonia. This occaſioned 
a war between him and Pyrrhus, in which there was a battle fought, and Pyrrhus, who 
behaved himſelf with a wonderful bravery, got the victory. The irruption he made 


purple, their life-guards, their wry necks, and the 


loud tone of their voice, Pyrrhus repreſented him by 
his valour and noble exploits. He had compoſed ſome 
books concerning the art of war {2), which were an 
undeniable proof of his ability in encamping, and draw- 
ing up an army in order of battle, c. and he invent- 
ed the art of teaching that diſcipline, by a kind of 
game at Cheſs (3). Therefore he was early looked up- 
on as one who would prove the greateſt captain of his 
age, if he lived (4). Hannibal gave him the upper- 
hand of all the greateſt captains, when he told Scipio, 
that Pyrrhus was the firſt of all, he (Scipio) the ſe- 
cond, and himſelf the third (5). But it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that Livy relates the matter quite otherwiſe : 
He ſays, That Hannibal having given the firſt place 
to Alexander, and the ſecond to Pyrrhus, aſcribed the 
third to himſelf. What would you ſay, ſaid Scipio to 
him, if you had overcome me? If 1 had, anſwered Han- 
nibal, I ould think myſelf to be above Alexander, above 
Pyrrhus, and above all the captains of the world. I 
ſhall ſet down the words of Livy, that one may know 
from whence he had this. Claudius ſecutus Græcos 
© Acilianos libros, P. Africanum in ea fuiſſe legatione 
tradit : eumque Epheſi collocutum cum Annibale. 
Et ſermonem etiam unum refert, quo quærenti Afri- 
cano, quem fuiſſe maximum imperatorem Annibal cre- 
deret, reſpondiſſe, Alexandrum Macedonum regem; 
quod parvd manu innumerabiles exercitus fudifſet, 


Het, peragraſſet. Quzrenti deinde, 2 ſecundum 
poneret ; Pyrrhum dixiſſe . . Exſequenti, quem 
tertium duceret ; haud dubie ſemetipſum dixiſſe. Tum 
riſum obortum Scipioni & ſubjeciſſe. Quidnam tu 
diceres, fi me viciſſes? Tum me verò, inquit, & ante 


imperatores eſſe. Et perplexum Punico aſtu reſpon- 
ſum, & improviſum aſſentationis genus Scipionem 
moviſle : quod e grege ſe imperatorum velut ineſti- 
mabilem ecrevider (6). - - - Claudius, following the 
Greek books of Acilius, ſays that P. Africanus was em- 
ployed in that embaſſy : and that he happened to be in 
company with Hannibal at Epheſus. He likewiſe tells 
a paſſage of their converſation : Africanus aſking, who 
he thought to be the greateſt general that ever was, 
Hannibal anſwered, Alexander king of Macedon ; 
becauſe with a handful of men he had routed vaſt 
armies, and had extended his conqueſts, beyond all 
human expectation, to the remoteſt parts of the 
* earth. Then being aſked, whom he took to be the 
* ſecond, he replied, Pyrrhus.. .. . And to the next 
* queſtion, whom he reckoned to be the third, he 
made anſwer, himſelf. At which Scipio ſmiling, 
* added, and what would you have faid, if you had 
had the good fortune to beat me? Then indeed, re- 
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* plied Hannibal, J would have put myſelf before Alex- 


* ander, before Pyrrhus, and before all other generals. 
Scipio was ſurprized at this ſubtile anſwer, and un- 


* expeted complement of the Carthaginian, in excluding 
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quodque ultimas oras, quas wiſere ſupra ſpem humanam 


Alexandrum, & ante Pyrrhum, & ante omnes alios 


afterwards 


* him from the number of generals at being infinitely a- 
* bove them. Here follow the reaſons for which Han- 
nibal eſteemed Pyrrhus : © Caftra metari primum do- 
cuiſſe, ad hoc neminem elegantius loca cepiſſe, præ- 
ſidia diſpoſuiſſe, artem etiam conciliandi ſibi homi- 
nes eum habuiſſe, ut Italicæ gentes regis externi, 
quam populi Romani tamdiu principis in ea terra, 
imperium eſſe mallent (7). - - He firſt taught the 
art of encamping : none knew better how to chuſe the 
ground than he, to place garriſons, and to gain the af 
« fections of people: ſo that the nations of Italy choſe ra- 
* ther to be under the government of him though a fo- 
* reign prince, than of the Roman people who had reign- 
* ed fo long in that country” Add to this that Juſtin 
ſays, That beſ des his military virtues he was a man 
of great probity, and lived a very holy life. * Satis 
© conſtans inter omnes auQtores fama eſt, nullum nec 
ejus, nec ſuperioris ætatis regem comparandum Pyr- 
rho fuiſſe; raroque non inter reges tantum, verum 
etiam inter illuſtres viros, aut vitæ ſanctioris, aut ju- 
ſtitiæ probatioris viſum fuiſſe: ſcientiam certe rei 
militaris in illo viro tantam fuiſſe, ut cum Ly ſimacho, 
Demetrio, Antigono, tantis regibus, bella gerens, in- 
victus ſemper fuerit. IIlyriorum quoque, Siculorum, 
Romanorumque, & Carthaginienſium bellis, nun- 
quam inferior, plerumque etiam victor extiterit, qui _ 
patriam certe ſuam anguſtam, ignobilemque, . fama 
rerum geſtarum, & claritate nominis ſui, toto orbe il- 
luſtrem reddiderit (8). - - All authors agree, that no 
king, either of that or the former age, was to be com- 
pared with Pyrrhus ; and that one rarely ſees a king, 
or any illuſtrious perſon, endowed with ſo much piety 
and probity as he aas: and that he was fo ſkillful in 
military affairs, that in his wars ith thoſe great 
kings, Lyſimachus, Demetrius, and Antigonus, he al- 
eways came off conqueror. In the Iliyrian, Sicilian, 
Roman, and Carthaginian avars he wwas never worſied, 
but moſt commonly had the better. His kingdom, which 
aas but ſmall and obſcure, he rendered famous all o- 
< wer the world by his name and exploits.” Cicero prai- 
ſes him alſo for his great probity. Cum duobus du- 
cibus de imperio in Italia decertatum, Pyrrho & An- 
nibale. Ab altero, propter probitatem ejus non ni- 
mis alienos animos habemus, alterum propter crude- 
litatem ſemper hæc civitas oderit (9). - - - The Ro- 
man people contended for empire in Italy with tauo ge- 
nerals, Pyrrhus and Hannibal. The former we loved 
«* for his probity, and the latter we always hated for 
His cruelty, We ſhall ſee in the remark [LI, that 
he knew very well how to make uſe of thoſe in- 
trigues, the art whereof is one of the beſt parts of 
a great captain. 

[C] He was with Demetrius at the battle of Tpſus.} 
Moreri ſays, That at the battle of Ipſus, Vico fa- 
voured the party of Pyrrhus, againſt Antigonus and De- 
metrius. There is nothing of truth. in all this; for 
the party of Pyrrhus was, at that time, the ſame with 
that of Antigonus and Demetrius ; or, to ſpeak more 


8 E exactly, 
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ried Deidamia, 
Pyrrhus's ſiſters 


where he became ſo con- (5 In the year 
of Rome 452, 
according to Cal- 


ſhe married Ptolemy, By that marriage, he got the troops and money he wanted, to viſu. 


c) His name way 
prevented Neoptolemus. 


(7) Id. ib. Ses 
alſo Ammian. 


(8) Juſtin. lik. 
xXxv, ſub fin, 
Pag. m. 452, 


9) Cicero, de 
Amicitia, cap. 


(d) In the year 
of Rome 473, 

the laſt of the 
CXXIVth O- 
lympiad, 


His arbitration, and were not afraid of having him for their enemy. 


ty of an adventurer, or a volunteer of Demetrius's par- 


(10) See Plu- 
tarch. ubi infra, 


PYRRHUS. 


afterwards into Macedonia, might have been very happy, had he not been obliged te 
retire with great precipitation, and the Joſs of part of his army. Notwithſtanding the 
peace which was made ſoon after, he favoured the ſucceſſors of Alexander, who deſigned 
to attack Demetrius [DJ. The Macedonians for ſook Demetrius, and gave up them 
ſelves to Pyrrhus. who finding himſelf by that means maſter of Macedonia, did, not- 
withſtanding, divide it with Lyſimachus. He loſt his half in the ſame maner he had got 
the whole; for the Macedonians forſook him to join with Lyſimachus, who was their 
country- man. Thus Pyrrhus was reduced to his patrimony. He ſtaid not long in it; 
for he was of a reſtleſs ſpirit, and knew not how to ſpend his time, without attacking 
his neighbours, or being attacked by them [E]: ſo he willingly hearkened to the propo- 
ſals of the Tarentines [F], who deſired him to come over into Italy, to be their general 


againſt the Romans, 


Cineas of Theſſaly, a diſciple of Demoſthenes, endeavoured to 


diſſuade Pyrrhus from that expedition; but ir was to no purpoſe, Sic erat in fatis: It 
was ſo decreed. That prince went over therefore into Italy, with very good troops ( d), 
and becauſe the Romans ſaved him part of the way, he advanced as far as Heraclea to- 
wards the river Siris [G], without ſtaying for all the troops of the allies, and offered his 
mediation to the conſul Lævinus, who anſwered him, that the Romans would have none of 


He went to take a 


view of the Roman army, and ſaid, that thoſe Barbarians had nothing barbarous in their 


* 


exactly, Pyrrhus was in that battle only in the quali- 


ty. Hofman has committed the ſame fault. 
[D] He favoured the ſucceſſors of Alexander, who de- 


frened to attack Demetrius.) Pyrrhus did eaſily yield to 
the temptation (10), when the heads of the confede- 


racy repreſented to him, that he took not a prudent 
courſe. He had a mind to obſerve the treaty of peace 
whilſt Demetrius would be engaged in a great war ; 
whereby he would have loſt the occaſion of ſucceeding 


in his deſign, and his neighbour might have had time 


enough to expect a favourable opportunity for him- 
ſelf. Why, ſaid they to Pyrrhus, had you not rather 
take Macedonia from a prince who cannot defend it, 
by reaſon of the great number of enemies who will at- 
tack him, than expoſe yourſelf to the trouble of de- 
fending your own country againſt him, when he has 
made a treaty of peace? They alſo repreſented to him, 
how he had been wronged by Demetrius, who had 
raviſhed his wife, and taken the iſle of Corcyra from 


him. In order to underſtand this, we muſt know that 


Lanaſſa, daughter of Agathocles tyrant of Syracule, 
brought that iſland to Pyrrhus for her portion; but 

rceiving that her huſband ſhewed more kindneſs to 
his other wives than to herſelf, ſhe looked out for ano- 
ther huſband : and becauſe Demetrius was accounted a 
prince more eaſily to be induced to a new marriage 
than any other, ſhe propoſed to him to come and meet 


her in the iſle of Corcyra, whither ſhe had retired. 


(11) Taken from 
Plutarch, in 
Vit. Pyrrhi, 


Pag. 388, 389. 


(12) See the re- 
mark [B], in 
the article 
CLEONY- 
MUS, 


(13) Plut. in 
Vit. Pyrrhi: 
but Juſtin. lib, 
Xx11!, cap. iii, 
ſays, that Hele- 
nus was ſon of 


the daughter of 


Asgathocles. 


(14) Ubi ſupra, 


Pag. 390. 


(15) Hom. Iliad, 
lib, 1 Der. 491. 


(16) Plut. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 400. 


He did it, and married her, and left a garriſon in the 
iſland (11). Thoſe reaſons were more than ſufficient 
to move ſo ambitious a prince as Pyrrhus was, not to 
obſerve a treaty of peace. I ſhall:add, by the by, that 


he had by Antigone, a ſon called Ptolemy, who was 


killed by the Lacedæmonians (1 2), and by Lanaſſa he 


had Alexander, who ſucceeded him, and by Bircenna, 


Helenus (13) of whom I ſhall ſpeak in the remark [P]. 


1 ſhall ſpeak of his daughters in the next article. 


LE] He knew not how to ſpend his time without attac- 
king his neighbours, or being attacked by them.] Pyrrhus 
was a man of an exorbitant ambition, and of a ſtir- 
ring and reſtleſs ſpirit. Plutarch (14) compares him 
with Achilles, — 2 
eue, play xnp 


Abb pivar, movieare d" duTiv Te alone bv Te 


- - macerabat ſuum cor 
Illic manens, deſiderabat autem clamoremque pug- 
namque (15). 


- = = - - Who languiſb' d there, 
When left alone, deſiring noiſe and war. 


He underſtood war to admiration (16), he executed his 
deſigns with an incomparable courage and reſolution: 
but he was much fitter to conquer than to preſerve 
what he had conquered; becauſe, at the very ſame 
time he made new conqueſts, he framed vaſt 22 
and filled his mind with new hopes, which kept 


manner 


from thinking by what means he might preſerve what 

he had acquired. C ad devincenda regna inwuidtus ha- 

bebatur, ita devictis acquiſitiſque celeriter carebat. Tinto 

melius fludebat acquirere imperia quam retinere (17). An- (77) Juſtia. 1 
tigonus compared him with a gameſter, who throws xx, cap, 5. 
well, but knows not how to make an advantage of it. 

The ſame thing was ſaid of Hannibal; Non omnia 

* nimirum eidem Dii dederunt ; vincere ſcis Annibal, 

victoria uti neſcis (18). - - - The gods do not befloww all (18) Liv, 1, 

* on one man: O Hannibal, you know how to vanquiſh, **'if. Se aß 


Hut not hoaw to uſe a victory. It is not an unuſual Frs, 4% % 
| cap. vl; and the 


fault: our age affords us ſeveral examples of generals, BY 
who knew not how to make an advantage of their e arcic}; | 


victories. Things are directed by God in that manner, CESAR, wm. 
leſt a nation be too much oppreſſed at one time. One e the ad. 


might quote a thouſand ſayings like theſe two. 


Non minor eſt virtus quam quærere parta tueri (19). (19) Ovid, & 
85 : Arte Amin, 
lib, ua, Ver, Iz. 


No liſi a virtue it is to heep than get. 


* Parari ſingula acquirendo facilius poſſunt, quam uni- 


© verſa teneri (20). - - - - It is more eaſy to get by degrees, (20) Lv. tn, 


* than to keep all when got.” | ææxvii. See 
LF] He willingly hearkened to the propoſal of the Ja- Florus, 1, i, 

rentines.] That people fell out with the Romans with- . *. 

out a cauſe, and afterwards, tho' they were inferior to | 

them, they could never reſolve to make a peace with 

them. Mixe @4geiv T @0Atuor Suvayero, Ul- 

Te Seo Ja1 FeaourTuTiI HAI wor n Snpayoyan. 

Pares cum eis armis non efſent, neque poſſent ea ob fero- 

ciam & pravitatem concionatorum ſuorum deponere (21). (27) Plut. in 

A certain ſort of men called Demagogues, put all Pyrrho, pap. 

things in a combuſtion by their harangues, and ſtirred 399. 


up every body to take up arms, ſo far as to move 


the people to call ina foreign prinee, rather than make 
a peace. What was the conſequence of all this? They 
were forced to ſubmit to the Roman yoke ſooner than 


they would otherwiſe have done. 


I thall obſerve, that the deputies of the Tarentines re- 
preſented to Pyrrhus the ſervice they had done him in 
the war againſt the Corcyreans, and added, that Ita- 
ly was a finer country than Greece. But obſerve eſ- 
pecially, that that prince flattered himſelf with good 
ſucceſs, conſidering that he was ſprung from Achilles, | 
and that the Romans were a Trojan colony (22). We (22) Pauſan, ll. 
can never too much reflect on the weakneſs and fooliſh f. cap. l. 
ſuperſtition of great men. ne po on 

[G] Near Heracla towards the river Siris.] Flo- 
rus committed a fault in Geography, ſaying : * Apud 
Heracleam & Campaniz fluvium Lirim, Lævino 
Conſule, prima pugna (23). - - - We firft battle was (23) Flor. lil. i, 
* at Haraclea in Campania, by the river Liris, under cap. æuiii. 
* Levinus the conſul.” Salmaſius, in his notes upon 
that author, ſhews very well, that Heraclea was not 
in Campania, and that Florus has confounded the ri- 
ver Liris with the river Siris. The former is in Cam- 

nia, and not the latter : but becauſe it was certain 
that the firſt battle was fought near Hereclea, they 
who confounded thoſe two rivers, placed Heraclea in 
Campania. See Cluverius, chap. xiv. of the 2 
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præneſt 
proſpexit 
fimo lap 
trepidæ 
fumo àc 
implevit 


(24) Pl 
Pyrrho, 
395 


(25) Flo! 


(26) Plir 
vi, caf 
Varro, « 


Lat, lib, 


(27) Caj 
nucius qu 
gionis ha 
unius pro 
abſciſſa, 
Poſſe bell 
ſtenderat 
rus, lib, 
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,\ Futropius rec- 
ions bat 18 miles, 
Florus 20, Vic- 
tor primo pre lo 
Pyrrhus, Jays he, 
lib, i, cap. xVilt, 
totam trementem 
Campaniam, Li- 
rim Fregellaſque 


implevit. | 


PYRRHUS 


manner of encamping [HZ]. There was a battle fought not long after, in which Pyrrhus 


669 


was in great danger of being killed, and the event was extremely doubtful; for they 
gave ground ſeven times on both ſides, but at laſt the Epirotes got the victory, by means 
of the Elephants [7], whoſe ſmell frighted the Roman horſes. The conſequences of 
this victory proved very conſiderable, though Pyrrhus had loſt a great many brave men; 


and many good officers. 


He remained maſter of the field, and advanced within 


thirty-ſix miles of Rome (e); which did not alter in the leaſt the conſtancy and reſo- 
lution of the Romans, nor ſo much as move them to take the command from Lævinus, 


though many people complained of his conduct [X]. 


a peace, ſent Cineas to Rome (7) [L. The eloquence and infinuating ways of that 
ambaſſador had in ſome meaſure prevailed upon the ſenate, 


Pyrrhus being deſirous to make 
8 55 In the yedt 
But Appius Claudius, who, „f Rome 474+ 


by reaſon of his great age and want of ſight, had quite laid aſide the care of public 
affairs, was carried to the aſſembly, and made a ſpeech, which induced the ſenate to 


declare to Cineas, that if Pyrrhus defired the friendſhip of the Roman people, he muſt 
- firſt draw his forces out of Italy, and then they would treat with him. The conſul Fa- 


bricius was leſs unfortunate than Lævinus, and did an action which was as good as a ) See the 10. 
victory, with reſpect to the true glory of a nation; for he let Pyrrhus know that his mark [7] of 


Phyſician offered to poiſon him (g). 
bloody. 


| the article FA 
The battle fought (5) near Aſculum, was very BRICIUS. 
Some Hiſtorians ſay that the Epirotes plainly won it; others maintain, that it 


was doubtful [MI, and that the retreat was ſounded on both ſides. Pyrrhus's army 89 


book of his Italia antigua. He reads in Florus, Apud 
Heracleam & Lucaniæ fluvium Sirim, & c. - At 
Heraclea by Siris a river of Lucania. | 

[H] He ſaid that thoſe Barbarians had nothing barba- 
yous in their manner of encamping.] Aurelius Victor 
makes him ſay a thing on this occaſion, in which there 
is no ſenſe, becauſe it has been removed out of it's 
place. Viſo, /ays he, Lævini exercitu eandem fibi 
ait adverſus Romanos, quam Herculi adverſus hy- 


© dram, fuiſſe fortunam - - - - Hawing ſeen the army 


(24) Plat. in 
Pyrrho, pag. 
395, 


(25) Florus, ubi 


fupra. 


(26) Plin, Iib. 
viii, cap. vi. 
Varro, de Ling. 
Lat. lib. vi. 


fix years after his departure. 


(27) Cajus Mi- 
nucius quartæ le- 
gionis haſtatus 
unius proboſcide 
abſciſſa, mori 
Poſſe belluas o- 
ſtenderat. Fo- 
rus, lib. i, cap. 
aA, 


"M Hydra. 


, Lawinus, he ſaid he had the ſame fortune with re- 
« ſpe to the Romans, as Hercules with reſpect to the 
According to Plutarch (24), Cineas made 
uſe of that compariſon, when he ſaw how eaſily the 
Romans had encamped their army after the firſt battle, 
and what a multitude of inhabitants remained in Rome, 
after all thoſe new levies. It was then very proper to 
remember the heads of the Hydra ; but it had been an 
abſurd thing to think of it before the firſt battle. 
Now becauſe authors ſeem to have ſworn never to a- 
gree in their relations, Florus aſcribes that very thought 
to Pyrrhus himſelf: © Video me plane Herculis fide- 
re procreatum, cui quaſi ab angue Lernzo tot cæſa 
* hoſtium capita de ſanguine ſuo renaſcantur (25). - - - 
I perceive I am born under the very ſame ſtar with 


Hercules; for this people, like the Hydra's heads, grow 


« out of their oon Blood. 


[1] Becauſe of the elephants.) The Romans called 
them Bowes Lucas, becauſe, as 1t 1s reported, the Ro- 


mans ſaw them for the- firſt time in Lucania, in the 
time of Pyrrhus's war (26). Pliny fays that this hap- 


pened in the year 472, and he obſerves that ſome were 


ſeen at Rome ſeven years after at a triumph. He 
ſeems thereby to ſuppoſe, that that war laſted ſeven 


years, and according to Pliny it ended in the year 479. 
Plutarch ſays, that Pyrrhus returned into his country 
According to the ſup- 
putation of Calviſius, as you may ſee in the margin, 
that war began in the year 473, and ended in the year 
478. But Father Labbe places the beginning of it in the 
year 474, and the end in the year 480. Is it not a 
ſad thing, that authors ſhould not agree about matters 
of that importance ! As for the reſt, the elephants pro- 
ved both uſeful and miſchievous to Pyrrhus, they did 
him good ſervice in the firſt battle : but they were not 
much feared in the ſecond ; one of them was wounded, 
whereby it appeared they were not immortal (27) : in 
the third fight they cauſed a great diſorder among 
Pyrrhus's troops. Eædem feræ, /ays Florus, quæ pri- 
mam victoriam abſtulerant, ſecundam parem fece- 
rant, tertiam fine controverſia tradidere. - - - The 
* ſame beaſts who got the firſt vittory, and made the ſe- 
* cond battle a drawm match, did our work for us this 
third time, and lift us conquerors.” That Hiſtorian 
knew not that ſome few lines before he had ſaid, Pyr- 
rhus was quite overcome in the ſecond battle, which 
he confirms before he ends his chapter. He had ſaid 
juſt before, that the Romans did not leave off killing 
till the night put a ſtop to it, and that Pyrrhus was 
the laſt of hoſe who fled ; and then he affirms, in the 


recapitulation of his narrative, that the king's camp 


2 


of Rome 4754 
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was plundered twice, bis eun⁰,õꝗñꝙgaſtrit, he muſt needs 
mean that the firſt plundering happened in the ſecond 
battle. What, was therefore his meaning, when he 
ſaid ſecundam parem fecerant ? - - - They had made the 


ſecond battle a drawn match. 


LX] Tho" many people complained of the conduct of Læ- 
&vinus.] Fabricius ſaid, that the loſs was not to be 
aſcribed to the Roman ſoldiers, but to their general and 
that the Epirotes had not overcome the Romans, but 
that Pyrrhus had overcome the conſul Lzvinus (28). (28) Plut. 1: 
Pyrrhus had already beſtowed this encomium upon Pyrrho, Page 
himſelf ; for he cried out, oh how eaſy it would be 394. 
for Pyrrhus to conquer the world, if the Romans were 
his ſoldiers, or for the Romans, if Pyrrhus was their 
king! O quam facile erat orbis imperium occupare aut | 
mihi Romanis militibus, aut me rege Romanis (29) ? 0 e of 

[L] He ſent Cineas to Rome.] Pyrrhus's courage and (29) mm 
bravery were ſo great, that one would think he ſcorn- | 
ed to be beholden to any thing beſides his ſword : but 
he had too mach experience to have ſuch thoughts; 
for the greateſt. warriours have moſt times made uſe of 
intrigues and negotiations (30). Pyrrhus uſed to ſend (30) See the res 
Cineas before him, that he might prepare his way, mark [B] inthe 
and remove difficulties. Cineas made out by his elo- article AT- | 
quence the truth of Euripides's ſaying that any * 
thing that may be done with the ſword, may be 
done likewiſe with words. "OT; aav #Zaipsi aty©- 
dN 2 3 J gelc ee av. Omne id ex- 
pugnare verba compta ferrum quod minax poſſit (31). 46,3 
Pyrrhus confeſſed, that he had got more al. 9 5 1 arty 
fine ſpeeches of Cineas (32), than by his arms. Me- 391, B. 
thinks Cicero is not juſt enough to Pyrrhus, becauſe 
he does not except him from thoſe who were involved (32) Ibid. 
(33) under this hard ſentence of the Poet Ennius, BE 
Semper fuit ſtolidum genus Eacidarum, belli po- (033) Cee „ 
* tentes ſunt magis quam ſapientipotentes: - - The ; 
race of the Macidæ were always fooliſh : and are more 
* powerful in war than in auiſdom. He only believes 


that that prince underſtood the ambiguity of this 
oracle, | | | 


Aio te Æacida Romanos vincere poſſe. 


This only, Pyrrhus, I ſhall fay, 
That you the Romans vanquiſh may. 


I ſhall obſerve, by the by, that Cicero alledges four 


reaſons to prove that this oracle was invented by En- 
nius : 1. The Grecians never ſaid any thing of it: 
2. Apollo never anſwered in Latin: 3. He had ceaſed 
to anſwer in verſe in the time of Pyrrhus: 4. That 
prince was too ſharp- ſighted not to perceive the illuſion 
of it. But if he ſhould be anſwered, that Ennius ren- 
dred in a Latin verſe, an anſwer which was given in 
Greek proſe, it would very much weaken his argu- 
ments, | 
[M] That it was doubtful.] It is not an invention 
of our age for thoſe that are worſted to have recourſe | 
to this Thife out of vanity, ſhame, or policy; tho” (34) See the res 
perhaps that ſort of inſincerity is now more in vog! _— K [ 'J _—_ 
than formerly (34). The Romans did not deny that ppjcms. 
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was ſo much leſſened, that he anſwered thoſe who came to congratulate him, we are un- 
done, if we get another victory. He was therefore very well pleaſed to have a pretence 
(i) In the year to Carry his arms alſewhere, that is to ſay, to go over into Sicily (i), from whence am- 
of Rome 475. bafladors had been ſent to him to come to their aſſiſtance, and to free that iſland from 


the yoke of the Carthaginians, and ſeveral other petty tyrants. 


That expedition was 


attended with a very good ſucceſs ; but thoſe iſlanders, whoſe republican ſpirit did not 
ſuit with Pyrrhus's humour, could not endure that he ſhould not treat them as kind] 
and civilly as he did in the beginning: ſo that the ſame ſpirit, which moved them to 


have recourſe to his protection, made them ſoon look out for other maſters, 


In this 


difficult juncture, he very ſeaſonably received letters from the Tarentines, who acquainted 

him that they ſtood in great need of his aſſiſtance, ſo that he had a fair pretence of 

boaſting, that he was not forced to leave Sicily, but that he went to ſuccour ſome other 

| allies. He had much ado to get into Italy, the Carthaginians deſtroyed his fleet, and 
(+) In the year the Mamertines did very much annoy his troops after their landing. It was then (Y) that 
of Rome 478. Pyrrhus, though wounded in the head, fell with ſuch a fury upon a Barbarian, who had 
Challenged him, that he cut his body aſunder with a blow he ſtruck on his head with a 

hanger [VI. As ſoon as he came to Tarentum, he haſtened his march againſt the Ro- 


(1) In478. mans and loſt a battle near Beneventum (1): 


after which he reſolved to return into his 


country, where ſo many viciſſitudes of fortune that he had gone through, could not teach 
him to be quiet. He for ever engaged in new expeditions. He ſucceeded in that of 
Macedonia; he beat the army of Antigonus, ſon of Demetrius, and took from him the 
(n) In 480. beſt part of his kingdom. Afterwards he made war againſt the Lacedemonians (m), at 


(n ) See the ar- 


the ſollicitatiton of Cleonymus (x), who was diſcontented becauſe he reigned not in 


tice CLEONY- Sparta: but he was ſo vigorouſly repulſed by them, that he was forced to reſt contented 


MUS, 


with waſting the country, and taking winter quarters in it. In the mean while Ariſtias 


perſuaded him to go to Argos, where a faction had lately broke out between the ſame 


(9) In 480 ac- 


Ariſtias and Ariſtippus. Antigonus came to the aſſiſtance of the latter. Though 


e Pyrrhus was introduced into the city by Ariſtias, he could not make himſelf maſter of 
Gus, or 482 ac- it 3 he was obliged to fight in the ſtreets with the inhabitants and the troops of Anti- 


* Father gonus, and there he died (o), being wounded in the head with a tile [O]. 
rus treated him very generouſly after his death [P]. Very ſtange things have been reported 


( Taken from of 


Antigonus 


: bo te 8) 80 
Plutarch in the Pyrrhus [NU], as for example, that he cured the ſpleen with the touch of his right Nen 
Life of Pyrrhus. foot, and that his great toe had a divine virtue in it (p). „ he, 1690, pup 
Cs a | ct: Ns | 30, in tte 
- 3 Hratt of a bat of 
Pyrrhus won the firſt battle, but ſome of their Hiſto- mittere, quo qui correptus erat, wel decem aliis foterat: Thomas Barite 


F 


rians have ſaid, that the advantage was equal in the 


(45) See Florus's ſecond, and others, that Pyrrhus was defeated (35). 


contradiftion in Plutarch quotes two authors, one of whom ſays that 
the remark [1]. the Romans loſt about 15000 men in the firſt battle, 
| and Pyrrhus 13000 ; the other ſays, that the Romans 
loſt ſeven thouſand men, and Pyrrhus near four thou- 
ſand. As to the ſecond battle, the one ſays that the 
Romans loft ſix thouſand men, and Pyrrhus 3505, as 
it appeared from the records of that prince ; 1 other 
ſays in general, that fifteen thouſand men fell on both 
ſides. — whence it appears that Moreri ſhould not 
have faid, that the loſs of the Romans in the two firſt 


battles, was leſs than that of the Epirotes. He is mi- 


ſtaken alſo as to the time to which he applies that re- 
flexion of Pyrrhus, wwe are undone, if” aue get another 


victory: that reflexion was made after the ſecond battle. 
As for the reſt, the two authors mentioned by Plutarch 


do very much differ from Eutropius, who ſays that the 
Romans had all the advantge of that day. * Pyrrhus, 
« ſays he, vulneratus eſt, elephanti interfecti, viginti 
«. millia cæſa hoſtium, & ex Romanis tantum quinque 
« millia, Pyrrhus Tarentum fugatus. - - - - Pyrrhus 
© avas wounded, the elephants ſlain, and twenty thouſand 
© of the enemy, and only five thouſand of the Romans kil- 
„fed. Pyrrhus was forced to fly to Jarentum. Fron- 
(36) Stratagema- tinus (30) makes the loſs amount to the ſame number 
ta, J. ii, cap. iii. of men. | : | 
| [V] He cut his body aſunder.] This is one of the 
feats of our ancient knight-errants, who cut aſunder 
the moſt daring giants to the very ſaddle-bow. It is 
certain that Plutarch has related ſome actions of 
Pyrrhus, which looked rather like the actions of a 
knight-errant, than of a real hero: he did well to ſor- 
tify himſelf with the authority of Homer, who has ob- 
ſerved ſomewhere, that of all virtues, bravery is only 
ſubject to fanatical tranſports, and fits of frenzy, 
Tov d p porny Thy el gapds mona 
ede , nal palixes Geropevyy, Fortitudinem 
(47) In Vt. Pyr- unam identidem hmphatico & phanatico motu ferri (37). 
, pag. 398. The northern nations in the time of Paganiſm, be- 
lieved that the god Odinus, who preſided over the 
war, inſpired men with ſo great a fury, that one of the 
wealceſt was able to fight ten men. Horum primarius 
Deus erat Odinus, qui res bellicas dirigere credebatur, 
furoremgue hominibus, quem Berlerkicum wocabant, im- 
2 | 


© honour.” 


obſiftere, utut infirmus extra raptum ac debilis (38). 2 abe 5 
There is in Plutarch another paſſage, which it eee 
will not be improper to ſet down here (39): Not caufis contemte 


only in Poetry, (as Plato very well obſerves) he that © Danis adhuc 


a Poetical fury, will make him, who is otherwiſe a 
maſter of his trade, and an exa& Critic in Poetry, | 

Fey | . 39) Plut. de 
appear ridiculous (40): but alſo in fighting, Virtute mori, 
thoſe who are elevated and inſpired with a noble ſub fn. pag. 452. 
rage, and a reſolution and courage above the com- 3 
mon pitch, become invincible, and are not to be (49) TT6pi 7% 
withſtood, and this is that war-like fury which the KNC 7 


- f e i ind aal 79 
Gods, as Homer will have it, infuſe into men of ; 6.13; vr 


T6=ATOY Et 
| | nal 33 
A by 2 
He ſpoke . . and every word new flrength inſpir' d. Owe; ir- 


A * a A A - * * * * 


And again, ei One Tale. 
gam, | | | av8rwnoig: (66 
This more than human rage is from the gods. 21 if TVIV" 
06(44v0G {h£}% 


[0] With a tile.) It was a woman, who from her 7'\" OT. 
windows threw that tile at the king's head. The Ar- 09x; 6y diebe 
* u a N of that accident, or to keep 66: a EY 
up the credulity of the people, publiſhed, that Ceres, Y*7**;.. . 
allguiſed like „„ LE it. The Poet Leu- een 
ceas failed not to inſert that tradition in his hiſtory of ac furore correp- 
the Argivi (41). | | ti ſubſiſti ſopere- 

[P] Antigonus treated him generouſly]. Pyrrhus's head moe ng on 
being cut off, came into the hands of Alcyoneus, who Pe Homer ait 
carried it to his father Antigonus. The latter having  giis homini in- 
known it, cudgelled his ſon for it, called him cruel feri, Sic ait d. 
and barbarous, covered his face, and wept. Aſter- 2e det be ni. 


wards he cauſed the head, and the reſt of Pyrrhus's 7 arte SnIEE 


Inſeruit & tur- 


body to be honourably interred. Alcyoneus after- ſum nn abſqut 
wards behaved better, fr having found Helenus, ſon infin#u furit lie 
of Pyrrhus, he treated him very kindly, and carried 1 14m 
him to Antigonus. That prince praiſed that action, "Ag 
and told his- ſon, that it had been more acceptable to (69 T8 1h 
him, if he had taken from Helenus the ſorry cloak he 1 
had on. Aſterwards he ſhewed a great deal of friend- (42) Ex Plu- 
ſhip to Helenus, and ſent him well equipped into tarcho, ſub fits 
Epirus (42). Vit, Eng 
[2] Yery flrange things have been reported Pyrrbus.] — A 15 
hen he was to cure any body of the ſpleen, he pre- f. Val. Mar 
pared himſelf for it by facrificing a white cock ; — lib, v, cap. i. 
en 
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then the ſick perſon lay upon the ground, and Pyrrhus thing concerning Achilles. Caſpar & Reies fays | 
preſſed the foleen gently with his right foot. He was more than once, but always in x Saw (47), hoe: (47) He r 
always ready to cure thus the pooreſt ſort of people. Pyrrhus's finger cured thoſe that were ſick of the 


the was the great 
He was preſented with a cock after he had performed ſpleen ; to which he adds, in one 2 that Homer toe of the right 


his facrifice, and that preſent was very acceptable to avrites almoſt the ſame thing of Achilles (48). He was foot. Ses his 
him. His upper gum was an entire bone, with ſome deceived by Camerarius. I would fain know who de- 2 2 1 
lines in it, which marked the number of his teeth. ceived Camerarius. Homer ſays no ſuch thing, and I _ & 31, | 
The divine virtue of the great toe of his right foot ap- can ſcarce believe that any of the Ancients mentioned & NI. 
peared when his corpſe was burnt, for that toe was it. That toe of Pyrrhus puts me in mind of a ſtory of XIII, num. 

by found entire. This is what we find in Plutarch (43). the Rabbins. It is mentioned by Agrippa. They 24, & 26. 
(43) # We read in Pliny (44), that the ſame toe had the gift ſay that there is in the body of a man a little bone 5 4 
. of healing, and that having not been damaged by the called Lux, which cannot be broken nor burnt, out of (42) oF, 


| j a n XXVIII, num 
% Lib. vii, flames, it was buried by itſelf in a temple. Who which our bodies ſhall grow up again at the time of 26. num. 
cap, ii. doubts but it was honoured as à holy relic: and can the reſurrection, as a plant grows up again out of it's 


we now object againſt the Heathens, that they had no Teed. Ef? in humano corpore os quoddam minimum, quod (49) Agrippa, ds 
kings like our Chriſtian princes, who cure the jaun- Hebræi Lux appellant, magnitudine Ciceris mundati, quod Occulta Philoſo- 
dice and king's evil? Now becauſe I have promiſed gulli ruptioni obnoxium, nec igne quidem wincitur, fed ſem- pins - 8; , cape. 


6 of the arti- elſewhere (45), to ſpeak in this place of a falſity which per conſerwatur illzfum : ex quo { ut dicunt) welut Planta xX, pag. m. 32. 


f | a ; See the remark 
de ACHIL- concerns Achilles, I ſhall ſet it down here. Camera- ex ſemine, in reſurrectione mortuorum corpus noftrum ani. [ K] of the arti- 


LEA, ſub fn. rius (46) having ſaid that Pyrrhus's great toe had a di- male repullulaſcet (49). IT am beholden for this paſ. % BAR C O- 
| vine virtue, and that it was found entire in the midſt ſage to Dr Drelincourt, profeſſor of Phyſic ; and it CHE BAS; 
(46) Horar. Suc- of the fire, which had conſumed the reſt of the body, is a great ſatisfaction to me to make this public ac- e 


| . . i He ö l N I- | % 
wg an +> adds immediately after, that Homer affirms the ſame knowledgment of it. tu SIU 8. | 


PYRRHUS, king of Epirus, grand-ſon to the former, ſucceeded his father Alex- 
ander, and was at firſt under the tuition of his mother Olympias. During his minority, 
the Ztolians were ſo unjuſt as to undertake to deprive him of that part of Acarnania, 
which fell to the ſhare of his father, in the partition of a conqueſt which he had made 
with them. Olympias had recourſe to Demetrius king of Macedonia; and the better 
to engage him to ſuccour her, ſhe gave him in marriage her daughter Phthia. The 

_ Hiſtorian (a) ſtops here, without acquainting us with any other conſequences of the (a) Juſtin. 1b, 
deſign of the Ætolians, except che irruption which they made into the frontiers of Epirus * cap. is 
in the time of Ptolemy, brother and ſucceſſor of our Pyrrhus. There muſt be a chaſm * “ 

there, for undoubtedly ſome years paſſed between the minority and death of Pyrrhus. 
However, the princeſs Olympias made uſe of too violent a remedy, to cure her ſon + 


— of his amours; for ſhe cauſed his miſtreſs to be poiſoned (h) AJ. Ptolemy, who ſuc- ) Athen. J. 
A. ceeded his brother Pyrrhus, did not out-live him long. Their mother followed them *, pag. 589. 
wy | ſoon after, being overwhelmed with grief for the loſs of her two ſons. There remained 
is, but two princeſſes of the royal family, Nereis and Deidamia, Olympias's ſiſters (c), and (e) She bad mar- 
. daughters of Pyrrhus, grand father of this. Nereis was the wife of Gelon, king of ricd her 1 
rite Sicily. Deidamia was killed near the altar of Diana in a ſedition. The gods, to puniſh 5 f. abs fopra, . 
hs that crime, afflicted the Epirotes ſo many ways, that they were almolt deſtroyed by e 
famine, and by Civil and foreign wars (d). N ) lia. 
ral | [A] His mother cauſed his miſtreſs to be poiſoned.) and is of opinion that they are meant of our Pyrrhus, 
4⁵² () Athen. ib, She was of Leucas, and her name was 'Tygris (1). and that his mother Olympias gave him no quarter no 
; *, pag. 589, Mr Boiſſieu (2) rejects all the explications that have more than to his concubine Tigris. If it be ſo, Juſtin 
_ SE been given of theſe two verſes of Ovid : ſhould not have aſcribed the death of that princeſs to 
125 n Pays )* her grief for the loſs of her two ſons, An honourable 
hv 5 Utque nepos dicti, noſtro modo carmine, regis name ought not to be given to the deſpair of a mother 
51 Cantharidum ſuccos dante parente bibas. tormented with the remorſes of conſcience, for having 
102 | = | put her ſon to death. | 
476 And like the grand. ſon of the king juſt nam'd, 
le By parent's hand rank poiſon mayſt thou drink, 
45 PISTORIUS (Jonn) ſirnamed Niddanus, becauſe he was born at Nidda in 
1 the country of Heſſe, acquired great reputation by his learning and by his works. 
14 JOHN PISTORIUS, his father, had been knight of Malta; but he very 
_ early embraced the reformation of Luther, and was one of the miniſters who aſſiſted 
tat at the reading of the Augſburg confeſſion in the emperor's chamber, the twenty-fifth of 
= July 1530. He was the firſt ſuperintendant of the churches of the county of Nidda, ; 
ant: and died the twenty-fifch of January 1583, being eighty-one years of age (a). His ſon, (%) Ex Frehero 
4 who is the ſubject of this article, was born the fourth of February 1546. He intended _ ane figs 
in to practiſe Phyſic, and received his degree of Doctor: but afterwards he applied him- 
Hot ſelt to the Law. — 3 
viret 
rur- : . | : 
[uf  PYTHAGORAS, is the firſt of the ancient ſages who took the name of Philo- 
it bit . . . . S . $5 
| ſopher [4]. He flouriſhed in the time of Tarquin, the laſt king of Rome, not in 
th, 3 | Numa's 
n. 
13. | 
[4] He is the firſt . . . . who took the name of Phi- that is to ſay, a Lover of Wiſdom. The profeſſors of 
lu- loſepher.] Before him, thoſe who excelled in the the ſcience of nature, and of morals, have retained 
/ oh knowledge of nature, and made themſelves conſpicu- that name ever ſince. Cicero tells us the native coun- 
fins ous by an exemplary life, were called Sages, gogoj. try of that new title, what gave occaſion to it, and 
cap. That title appearing to him too aſſuming, he took an- it's ſignification. A quibus dui deinceps omnes, 


Marx. 
„ J. 


other, which ſhewed that he aſcribed not to himſelf qui in rerum contemplatione ſtudia ponebant, ſapi- 
the poſſeſſion of wiſdom, but only the deſire of poſ- * entes & habebantur, & nominabantur: idque eorum 
ſeſſing - He therefore called himſelf Philoſopher nomen uſque ad Pythagorz manavit ætatem: quem, 

VOI. IV. | 8F Aut 
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(1) Cicer. Tuſ- 
cul. Quæſt. lib. 
v, cap. iii. 
Diogenes Lat r- 
tius relates much 
ebe ſame thing, 


num. 12, where 
he quotes Hera- 
clides Ponticus 2; 
Ty 6p} Ti; 
v8, in libro 

de femina ſep- 
tem diebus ex- 

animi. He ſays 
that this 40 
Twas made in 
Ficyon. See 
alſo what be ſays 
in the life of Py- 
rbagoras, where 
be quotes Soficra- 


tes in Succeſſio- 
 Nibus, 


. 


(2) Qui quum 
poſt hunc Phlia- 
frum ſermonem 
in Italiam veniſ- 
ſet, exornavit 
eam Græciam 
quæ magna dicta 
eſt, & privatim 


& publice, præ- 


ſtantiſſimis & 
inſtitutis & arti- 
bus. Cicero, 


ibid. cap. iv. 


(3) Ibid. cap. 


XVI, 


(4) That is, of 


(5) Cicero, ubi 
ſupra, lib. iv, 


cap. 1. 


(6) Ovid follows 
that falſe tradi- 

tion, in the 15th 
book of his Me- 
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Numa's time [B], as many authors ſay. He made himſelf very illuſtrious by his learn- 
ing and virtue, and proved a very uſeful man in reforming and inſtructing the world. 


© ut ſcribit auditor Platonis Ponticus Heraclides, vir 
doctus in primis, Phliuntem ferunt veniſſe, eumque 
cum Leonte, Principe Phliaſiorum, doe, & copioſe 
diſſeruiſſe quzdam : cujus ingenium, & eloquentiam 
cum admiratus eſſet Leon, quzſiviſſe ex eo, qua 
maxime arte confideret : at illum artem quidem /e 
ſeire nullam, ſed efſe pbilnſopbum: admiratum Leon- 
tem novitatem nominis, quæſiſſe, guinam efſent Phi- 
Aſophi, & quid inter eos, & reliquos interefſet, Pytha- 
goram autem reſpondiſſe, 51M 1 L EM fibi videri vi. 
tam hominum, & mercatum eum, qui haberetur 
maximo ludorum apparatu totius Græciæ celebri- 
tate: nam ut illic alii corporibus exercitatis gloriam, 
& nobilitatem corona peterent: alii emendi, aut 
vendendi quæſtu, & lucro ducerentur : eſſet autem 
quoddam genus eorum, idque vel maximè ingenuum, 
qui nec plauſum, nec lucrum eee ſed viſendi 
cauſa venirent, ſtudioſeque perſpicerent, quid agere- 
tur, & quo modo: item nos quaſi in mercatus quan- 
dam celebritatem ex urbe aliqua, ſic in hanc vitam 
ex alia vita, & natura profectos; alios gloriæ ſer- 
vire, alios pecuniz : raros eſſe quoſdam, qui, cæte- 
ris omnibus pro nihilo habitis, rerum naturam ſtu- 
diosè intuerentur: hos ſe appellare ſapientiæ ſtudio- 
ſos, id eſt philoſophos: & ut illic liberaliſſimum eſ- 
ſet, ſpectare, nihil ſibi acquirentem, fic in vita longe 
omnibus ſtudiis contemplationem rerum, cognitio- 
nemque præſtare. Nec vero Pythagoras nominis 
ſolum inventor, ſed rerum etiam ipſarum amplificator 
fuit (1). - - - From whom all afterwards who fludied 
nature were accounted, and called wiſe men : and that 
name continued till the time of Pythagoras, who, ac- 


cording to Ponticus Heraclides, the diſciple of Plato, 
to have diſputed on ſome points with Leon, the prince of 


that place, in à learned and copious manner. Leon 
admired his parts and eloquence, and aſked what art 


Leon, ewondring at the novelty of the name, enquired 
who Philoſophers avere, and what difference there was 
between them and others. Pythagoras replied, that 
the life of man ſeemed to him to reſemble that fair, 
awhich aba kept by all Greece with the celebration of 
games. For as there, ſome ſought for glory by the exer- 
ciſe of the body, and nobility by obtaining a crown : and 
others aimed at profit and gain in buying and ſelling : 
but a third fort, who were people of the beſt faſhion, 
neither wanted applauſe nor gain, but came only to ſee 
and conſider what awas a-doing, and in what manner: 
fo likeaviſe ave are come from another life and nature 
* znto this life, as from ſome city to the celebration of a 
fair; and ſome hunt after glory, and others money: 
and ſome fea, deſpiſing every thing elſe, diligently ſtudy 
nature: theſe are called lowers of wiſdom, that tis 
* Philſophers : and as in the other caſe, it is more noble 
to look on, than to acquire any thing, fo in life, the 
knowledge and contemplation of nature is preferable to 
all other ſtudies. Pythagoras not only invented the 
name, but improved the ſcience itſelf.” 

LB] He flouriſhed in the time of Tarquin,. . and not in 
Numa's time.] I cannot ſet down the birth-day of the 
word Philoſopher, the very year of it's birth is un- 
known. We only know that Pythagoras made that 
diſcourſe before he came over into Italy (2), and we 
are only told in general, that it was under the reign 
of Tarquinius (3). * Hanc opinionem (de immortalitate 
* anime) diſcipulus ejus (4) Pythagoras maxime confir- 
mavit, qui cum regnante Tarquinio ſuperbo in Italiam 
veniſſet, tenuit magnam illam Gra ciam cum honore 
& diſciplina, tum etiam authoritate (5). Pythago- 
ras fuit in Italia temporibus iiſdem quibus L. Brutus 
atriam liberavit. - - - This opinion concerning the im- 
* mortality of the ſoul, was confirmed by Pythagoras, his 
* diſeiple, who, when he came into Italy in the reign of 
* Tarquinius Superbus, maintained great Greece, as they 
called it, in honour, diſcipline, and authority. Pytha- 
* goras was in Italy at the time, when Brutus delivered 
His country, The miſtake of thoſe who ſaid that he 
came over into Italy in the time of Numa (6), is glo- 
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rious to him; for the only reaſon which made them 
fancy ſo, is, that they could not believe that Numa 
ſhould have been ſo able a man, and ſo great a Philo- 
tamorphoſes, ſopher, had he not been a diſciple of 


and a very learned man, is ſaid to come to Phlius, and 


he chiefly excelled in: to which Pythagoras made an- 
Fer, that he knew no art, but was a Philoſopher : 


a m Ä m wb ̃ A 3 


Pythagoras. 


His 
Quinetiam arbitror, /ays Cicero, propter Pythago- 
* reorum admirationem, Numam quoque regem, Py- 
* thagoreum a poſterioribus exiſtimatum: nam cam 
* Pythagorz diſciplinam, & inſtituta cognoſcerent, re- 
giſque ejus æquitatem & ſapientiam a majoribus ſuis 
; accepiſſent, ætates autem & tempora ignorarent, prop- 

ter vetuſtatem, eum qui ſapientia excelleret, Pytha- 
* gorz auditorem fuiſſe crediderunt (7). - - - - 7 believe 
* alſo that Numa was thought to be a Pythagorean by (7) Cicero, tv 
* toſterity, becauſe that ſeft was held in great admira- 
tion: for as they were acquainted with the dofrines 
and inſlitutions of Pythagoras, and had been informed 
by their anceſtors of that king's equity and wiſdom, but 
were ignorant of thoſe very ancient times, they imagined 
that as he excelled in wiſdom, he muſt have been the 
diſciple of Pythagoras.” Note, that Cicero alledges 
only ſome light conjectures, to ſhew that the Romans 
were acquainted with the doctrine and reputation of 
Pythagoras (8). He had not faid fo, if that Philoſo- | 
pher had been a citizen of Rome, as Epicharmus ($) hid 
publiſhed it (9). I ſhall ſay, by the by, that an oracle 3 
having ordered that the Romans ſhould ere& a ſtatue (97 gh 6 15 
to the braveſt and wiſeſt of the Grecians, they ereted — 5 


0 


one to the honour of Alcibiades, and another to the 


honour of Pythagoras (10). Pliny tells us in what ales 
time this happened. * Invenio, /ays he (11), & (1) Plin. 13 
* Pythagorz & Alcibiadi, in cornibus Comitii poſi- XxXxiv, 1 0 
tas, cum bello (12) Samniti Apollo Pythius fortiſ. Pag. m. 99. 
ſimo Graiz gentis juſſiſſet & alteri ſapientiſſimo, fi- 
mulacra celebri loco dicari : ea ftetere donec Sylla (72) It wass 


gan in the year 


patres Socrati cunctis ab eodem Deo ſapientia præ- 41 f of Rome. 


lato Pythagoram prætuliſſe, aut tot aliis virtute Al- 
cibiadem aut quenquam utroque Themiſtocli - - - 
1 find that ſtatues were erected to Pythagoras and Alci- 
biades in the corners of the Comitium, when Pythian 
Apollo, during the Samnitian war had ordered images to 
be dedicated, in a noted place, to the braveſft, and 
ewiſeſt of the Grecians : they continued till Sylla, the 
dictator, builded a palace there. It is ſurprizing, that 
thoſe Fathers ſhould prefer Pythagoras to Socrates for 
wiſdom, when the ſame God preferred the latter to all 
others, or Alcibiades to ſo many others for bravery, or 
any to Themiſtocles for both.“ Pliny wonders how the 


Romans came to chuſe Pythagoras rather than Socra- 


tes. But how did he know, that they had heard of 
the Oracle which concerned Socrates. All things con- 
ſidered, it will be found they choſe beſt. Belides, 


they may be juſtified by theſe two reaſons (13). They (13) Voſſus, & 
knew not Socrates ſo well as they knew Pythagoras, Philosoph. St: 


for the latter had taught for a long time in Italy with ay 3 nf 
great reputation; and their minds were prepoſſeſſed 5 

in behalf of Pythagoras, becauſe they fancied that Nu- | 
ma had been his diiciple. It was the common opinion, 
and though it was never ſo falſe, the magiſtrates took 
care to keep it up. Which appeared, when it was re- 
ported, that Numa's ſepulchre and books had been 3 
found out (14), for it was publiſhed abroad, that they (14) 555 Yer 
concerned the Pythagorean Philoſophy. and ſome Hiſ- fince the beg. 
torians followed that opinion. Adjicit Valerius An- 5% |, al, 
* tias libros Pythagoricos fuiſſe : vulgatæ opinion 442. xiii ; and 
qua creditur Pythagoræ auditorem fuiſſe Numam, not about 499 
* mendacio probabili accommodata fide (15). - - - - yes after be 
Valerius Antias adds, that thoſe books auere Pythago- . 


Lucius Piſo followed that popular opinion in their (15) Liv. Ih, 


2 (16). If I ſhould be aſked, why the Ro- / Pag. ” 785 


mans had rather believe that Numa had been a dii- 
ciple of Pythagoras, than aſcribe to Italy the glory 
of having produced ſo wiſe a king, who was not be- 
holden for his Philoſophy to the inſtructions of any 
foreigner. I ſhould anſwer, 1. That in all Ifkelihood 
they did not think of that intereſt of their country, 
when they began to propagate that opinion. 2. That 
perhaps they fancied the merit of that prince would 


(16) Vid, Pin. 
lib, xiii, cap. 
Xilt, 


be more eaſily believed, by giving him ſo famous a (7) rodem Ro 


tutor. Was it an eaſy thing to believe, that a Bar- mulo renne 
barian ſhould have attained to ſuch a degree of capa- Thales _ 
city without the help of the Grecians? St Auguſtin foe Pen 
would have eaſily believed that Numa was one of Py- 


pientibus. 


thagoras's diſciples, for he ſays that Thales lived 8. de Cini. 


during the reign of Romulus (17). But we know Dei, es vii, 


that Thales and Pherecydes were cotemporary 3 __ 8 
| that 


Dictator ibi Curiam faceret. Mirumque eſt, illos long war: it be. 


ning of his reign 


1 dd tarch ſays in Nu- 
© rean, in order to ſupport the vulgar opinion, that Numa ma, pag. 74. 


© avas a diſciple of Pythagoras.“ Caſſius Hemina and 


1 


(18) Trete 
yms it. 
zoords, ap. 
nag · in Lae 
cap: i, num. 


(19) Dios. | 
hb. T1 , ſays 
Anaximane 
aguriſhed c 
in the time 
Poly crates 

rant of Sar 


20) Laert 
ProceM- 7% 
15» 


far) Is ob 
quem Divi 
guſtus in C 
magno ta 


_ exciſus eſt 


Semneſerte 
regnante Þ 
goras in 2 
fuit. | P It 
xxxvi, ca 
pag. n. a 


(22) Diog 


(23) In h 


Plinii, 


(24) Het 
lib. itt, c. 


25) A 
rid. {iþ, 


m, 351 


100 
nartiu 
dium 
Philo 
2 ar, 1 


(@) Jul 


{C]- 


(18) Tzetzes af- 


0, ibid, 155 „ ap. Me- of Thales, and Pythagoras, lived at the ſame time (19). 


j ert. 
5 E ban Sud, nal n amd HUN bg. Ts Her, Oanhs 
Anaximander = PraxytoorEr. Ceterum Philoſophiz duz fuere 
gguriſhed chiefly ſucceſſiones: quarum altera ab Anaximandro; altera 
in the time of 4 Pythagora fluxit. Anaxamandri Thales auditor 
a ry fuit (20). - - But there were two ſucceſſions of Philo- 
ON ſophy, one flowed from Anaximander, and the other 
(10) Lairt. in from Pythagoras : Tales was diſciple to Anaximander. 
Proem. mm It is plain they ſignify not that Thales was diſciple of 
13. Anaximander; on the contrary, that Anaximander 
— Wa diſciple of Thales. | 0 
(21) Tiles Au J ſhall conclude with a paſſage of Pliny (21), who 
215 in drco fays, that Pythagoras was in Egypt in the reign of 
en ſtatut, Semneſerteus. Which can ſcarce be reconciled with 


Is We Egypt with letters of recommendation from Polycrates, 
np in Wgypto tyrant of Samos, to Amaſis, king of Egypt, of this 
fit Plin. ib, Laèrtius aſſures us (22). Father Hardouin (23) thought 
| zxxvi, cap. ix, he could clear the difficulty, by ſuppoſing, that Pytha- 
pag. n. 297 goras went into Egypt under the reign of Amaſis, and 
ſtaid there long enough to ſee the death of that prince, 
and the reign of Semneſerteus, his ſucceſſor. But that 
ſuppoſition is inconſiſtent with the account given us by 
(23) In hunc loc. Herodotus, who fays, that Cambyſes ſubdued Egypt 
Plinii, half a year after the death of Amaſis, whom Pſamme- 
nitus, his ſon, ſucceeded (24). Perhaps it might be ſaid, 
(24) Herodot. that the name of Pſammenitus, was by degrees changed 
45. iu, cab. x. into that of Semneſerteus ; and we mult not forget, 
that it ſeems that Pythagoras was in Egypt when Cam- 
byſes took poſſeſſion of it; for it appears that he was 
one of the ſlaves which that monarch tranſported into 
Perſia, This cannot be better proved, than by a paſ- 
fage of Apuleius, but it muſt be corrected by chang- 
ing Agypium into Ægypto. Which would too much 
confound the ſenſe of the author. It is better to ſay, 
that this paſſage only proves that e, yy was in 
Egypt in Cambyſes's time. See the remark [B] of the 
article ZOROASTER, towards the end. Theſe 
are Apuleius's words. * Sunt qui Pythagoram aiunt eo 
« temporis inter captivos Cambyſæ Regis Ægyptum 
© cum adveheretur, doctores habuiſſe Perſarum Magos, 
ac præcipue Zoroaſtrem, omnis divini arcani antitti- 
tem: poſt eaque à quodam Gallo Crotonienſum prin- 
cipe recuperatum. Verum enim vero celebrior fama 
obtinet ſponte eum petiſſe Agyptias diſciplinas, at- 
que ibi a ſacerdotibus cerimoniarum incredendas po- 
tentias, numerorum admirandas vires, Geometriæ ſo- 
lertiſſimus formulus didiciſſe (25). - - Some ſay 


(22) Diog. Laert. 
lib. viii, num. Jo 


(25) Apul. Flo- 
rid. lb. ii, pag. 
—3 55 king Cambyſes, auben he went to Egypt, had the Magi of 
Perſia for his teachers, and eſpecially Zoroaſter, the 
chief in all divine myſteries: and that afterwards he 
was redeemed by one Gallus, prince of the Crotonians. 
But the moſt common opinion is, that he went of his own 
accord to acquire the Egyptian learning, and that he 


was taught there by the prieſts the incredible force of 
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ingenious rules of Geometry,” John Bernartius did not 
ſucceed in criticizing Pliny ; for he alledges Euſebius 


teus began in the XLIIId Olympiad, and ended in 
the XLVth, that is to ſay, that king Amaſis came to 
the throne about thirty years after che death of Semne- 
(26) Joann, Ber- ſerteus (26). If it were fo, it would be impoſſible to 
my in Boe- juſtify Pliny, or to reconcile him with Diogenes 
e Laertius. But we need not be concerned for him z for 
beg. 169. John Bernartius is miſtaken ; Euſebius does not ſpeak 
| of a king of Egypt, whoſe name was Semneſerteus. 

[C] He prevailed upon the ladies to part with their 
fine cloaths, and all their ornaments.) All that Juſtin tells 
us concerning the reformation introduced by Pythago- 


ſhall' ſet down the whole paſſage. * Crotonam venit, 
populumque in luxuriam lapſum, auctoritate ſua ad 
3 


His eloquence muſt needs have been very powerful, ſeeing his exhortations moved the 
inhabitants of a great city, plunged in debauchery, to avoid luxury and good cheer, 
14, and to live according to the rules of virtue (a). Nay, he prevailed upon the ladies to 


© . part with their fine cloaths, and all their ornaments [CJ, and to make a ſacrifice of them 
er the rent, t the chief deity of the place. He engaged his diſciples to practiſe the moſt difficult 


excilus eſt a rege hat we read in Laertius, that Pythagoras went into 


that Pythagoras, wwho was amongſt the priſoners of 


ceremonies, the wonderful power of numbers, and the 


| Rhetorician 3 it is not my intention: I am fully per- ver. 
_ againſt him, as wb { that the reign of Semneſer- 
II 


ras into the city of Crotona, is ſo remarkable, that 1 


things: 


* uſum frugalitatis reyocavit. Laudabat quotidie vir 

* tutemi ; & vitia luxuriæ, caſuſque civitatum ea peſte 

« perditarum enumerabat ; tantumque ſtudium ad fru- 

galitatem multitudinis provocavit, ut aliquos ex his 

* luxuriatos incredibile videretur. Matronarum quo- 

que ſeparatam a viris doctrinam, & puerorum à pa- 

rentibus frequenter habuit. Docebat nunc has pudi- 

citiam, & obſequia in viros; nunc illos modeſtiam, 

& literarum ſtudium. Inter hæc velut genitricem vir. 

tutum frugalitatem omnibus ingerebat, conſecutuſque 
diſputationum aſſiduitate erat, ut matronæ auratas 

veſtes, ceteraque dignitatis ſuæ ornamenta, velut in- 

ſtrumenta luxuriæ deponerent, eaque omnia delata 

in Junonis ædem ipfi Dez conſecrarent, pre ſe fe- 

rentes, vera ornamenta matronarum pudicitiam, non 

veſtes eſſe. In juventute quoque quantum profliga- 

tum ſit, victi feminarum contumaces animi manife- | 
ſtant (27). - - - - He came to Crotona, and, by his au- (27) Juſtin. ib 
thority, reclaimed the people, who were ſunk in luxury, , cap. Fo, 
and brought them to a frugal way of living. He daily Pag. "+ 3953 
recommended virtue, and laid open the vice of luxury, = ö 
and ſheaved the miſery of thoſe cities that were infacted 

« ewwith it: he inſpired the multitude with ſuch a lowe to 

« frugality, that it was extremely rare to ſee any of them 

© extravagant. He frequently inſtructed the married 

« avomen, ſeparately from their huſbands, and children 

from their parents. The former he taught chaſtity and 

© obedience to their huſbands : and the latter modeſty, and 

* the lowe of learning. In the mean time he inculcated 

* frugality on all, as the parent of virtues, and by conti- 
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* nual exhortations prevailed on tbe ladies to part with 


their fine cloaths, and all their other ornaments, as in- 

« flruments of luxury, to bring them to the temple of Funo, 

and dedicate them to that goddeſs, declaring that they 

* hoked on chaſtity, and not on cloaths, as the true orna- 

* ments of women, What reformation abs wrought 

© amongſt the young men, evidently appears from the con- 

* quered obſtinancy of the women.” The laſt words of 

this author are ſomewhat ſatirical ; for he reaſons thus: (28) See the ar- 
If Pythagoras was able to overcome the obſtinacy of ficle PERIANs 
women, you may judge of the progreſs he made in the EK, citations 
reformation of young men. It 1s certain, that the (97/988 (7) 
love of fine cloaths 1s a piece of ſo great reſiſtance (28), | 

that nothing will ſo much — back the darts — A 2 of 5 
preacher. See the efficacy of Capiſtran's ſermons cle CAPI- 
againſt gameſters (29). It is not ſaid that he had the T RAN. 
ſame ſucceſs againſt jewels. Conecte made more con- 


queſts over head-dreſſes with ſtones thrown by children, (39) 8838 


than with rhetorical figures (30). Theſe Chriſtian Te, remark 


preachers could not do what an heathen Philoſopher [DJ. 

did. But let us not forget the action of the Roman la- | 

dies in the time of Camillus (31). 41637) See the ara 

A modern author has given us, in a few words, the _ CAMIL- 

fineſt ſtrokes that may ſerve for the picture of Pytha- TT RE 

goras's eloquence, * According to the ſame Porphy- ; 

* r1us, when he came into Italy, he altered the policy (32) Thomaſling 
of a great many cities, and reitored their liberty; by Methode d'ẽtu- 
one exhortation he gained and brought over above dier de Tenſci- 
two thouſand men to his Philoſophy. He taught 8115 ga hiloſo- 
them to overcome their paſſions, to ſuppreſs all the 5 *, * 
motions of avarice and ambition, to have all their 153. 

wealth in common, and to love ſilence, retreat, and 

* contemplation (32).“ Let no body object to me that (33) Claudian, 


. , e Mallii 2 
I repreſent that Philoſopher under the notion of a gor Confulane® 
: 156. Read 
ſuaded that he aſſaulted not vice with harangues ſet annon, and not 
with flouriſhes, and compoſed according to the rules, non Without an 
interrogation, as 


and the ſhining ſubtilties which the ſophiſts of the fol- ; e, 48 
lowing ages made uſe of. But notwithſtanding, we Bard 
may very well aſcribe a wonderful eloquence to him, «bſerve 1 


ſeeing his diſcourſes were ſo perſuaſive. The force i, who is 6 


mY * * * A * 


of his eloquence conſiſted, without doubt, in the grave T7 every 


expoſition of his reaſons, and in the authority which 2 eſe, ſays 
the wiſdom of his condu gave to his words. He this pe on 
preached by his life : his very filence was eloquent, and Clardian? # litle 
contributed as much as his voice to the reformation, ag fre, ſays, 
an ancient Poet has very well obſerved: Quicquis Demo- 

| | p eritus riſit, dixit« 
Annon Pythagoræ monitus annique ſilentes 9 BA 
Famoſum Oebalii luxum preſſere Tarenti (33)? ver. 904 . 
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* 


(b) Aulu Bel- 
lius, lib. 7, cap. 
ix. 


(e) Citation (27), 
of the article 
HIPPONAX. 


(34) Jamblichus, 


ub. i, cap. xxxi, 


(35) Proximus 
alle Deo eſt qui 
ſeit ratione ta- 
cere. 


(36) Servius, in 

illad Æneid. X, 
ver. 564, tacitis 
regnavit Amyclis. 


(37) Apul. in 
Florid. 


(38) Juſtin. lib. 
xXx, cap. iv. 
See the remark 


fo 


PYTHA 


GORAS 


things: for he made them undergo a noviciate of ſilence [D], which laſted two years at 
leaſt ; but he made it laſt five years for thoſe whom he knew to be moſt inclined to 


ſpeak (b). 


What I have ſaid in another place (c), perſuades me of the force of his 


cenſures. He made them live all in common (d); they renounced their property to 
their patrimony, and brought all they had to the feet of their maſter. An ill conſtruction 


was put upon their union, and it proved very fatal to them [E]. 


One of his greateſt 


cares was to correct the abuſes committed by married perſons [“]; he did not believe 


By words and filence Pythagoras reclaim'd, 
Tarentum, which for luxury was fam'd. 


[D] A novicate of filence.) It was a hard diſcipline, 
Eo]: % aaviev Tyanemoralo! EN Me 
To yawT]ns xpeliiv (34), that is, the moſt difficult 
victory that can be gotten, 1s to have the maſtery of 
one s tongue. See among Cato's diſtichs, the encomium 
that is beſtowed on thoſe who know how to be filent 
when it is fit they ſhould (35). Servius mentions the 
noviciate of five years (36), and here is what Apuleius 


| obſerves concerning that which was impoſed for about 


the ſpace of five years on ſuch diſciples as were not ſo 
cautious and diſcreet as others. Non in totum tamen 
* (Pythagorici) vocem deſueſcebant, nec omnes par! 
tempore elingues magiſtrum ſectabantur; ſed gravio- 


dificata. Loquaciores enim vero ferme in quinquen- 
nium, velut in exilium vocis mittebantur (37). - - - 
But the Pythagoreans were not entirely to forbear ſpear- 
ing, nur avere all to be filent for the ſame ſpace of time. 
A ſhort time was thought ſufficient for thoſe that avere 
reſerved. But the ſpace of five years was impoſed on 
them, wwho were more inclined to talk.” 

[E] An ill conſtruction was put upon that union, and 
it proved wery fatal to them.) That ſociety of ſtudents 
was looked upon as a faction which conſpired againſt 
the ftate ; ſixty of them were deſtroyed, the reſt run 
away. Sed tercenti ex juvenibus cum ſodalitii juris 
« ſacramento quodam nexi ſeparatam a ceteris civibus 


c 
c 
c 
c 
0 
c 
6 
« 
« 


vitam exercerent, quaſi cœtum clandeſtinæ conjura- 


«© tionis haberent, civitatem in ſe converterunt, quæ 
© eos, cum in unam domum conveniſſent, cremare vo- 
« Juit. In quo tumultu ſexaginta ferme periere, ceteri 
in exilium profecti (38). - - - But three hundred 
young men, formed into a ſociety by a kind of oath, livtd 
together by themſelves, and were loked upon as a pri- 
vate faction by the ſtate, aubo intended to burn them as 
« they were aſſembled in one houſe. Almoſt ſixty of them 
« periſhed in the tumult, and the reſt went into baniſb- 
ment. We can neither learn from that paſſage of 
Juſtin, nor from what follows, whether that ſtorm was 
excited during the life of Pythagoras. It ſeems more 
reaſonable to believe, that this Philoſopher was not in- 
volved in that perſecution, than to believe he was. 
One would think therefore that Juſtin relates the ſame 


fact which Polybius ſpeaks of. Now according to Po- 


139) Polyb. I. 


11. 


lybius, the Pythagoreans were burnt in Great Greece, 
ſome time before the war, which Dionyſius, tyrant of 
Syracuſe, made againſt the Crotoniates (39): it ſeems 
therefore that they were not burnt during their ma- 


ſter's life; for there are one hundred and twenty years 


(40) See Calvi- 


ſius, pag. m. 95, 
165. 


(47) Juſtin, ubi 
ſupra, | 


(42) Voſſius, de 
Philoſoph. Sectis, 


cap. vi, num. 


20, Pag. m. 38. 


(43) Diog. Laert. 
Ibid. num. 7. 
Corn. Nepos, in 
Epaminonda. 
HElian. Var, 
Hiſt. /b, iii, 
tap. xvii. 


(44) Plut. in So- 


crat. Genio, 


Page 583. 


(45) Lem, de 
Stoicor. Repugn. 
Fag. 1051. 


between the expulſion of Tarquinius, and that war of 
Dionyſius againſt Crotona (40). 
into Italy under the reign of Tarquinius, and died at 
Metapontum, after he had been twenty years in Cro- 
tona (41). Voſſius obſerves, that juſtin, Polybius, 
Porphyrius, Jamblichus, mention the ſame accident (42), 
but the two latter obſerve that none but two men, viz. 
Archippus and Lylis, eſcaped the fire: it will be 
ſaid therefore, that it was not a cruelty exerciſed on 
the ſchool of Pythagoras during his life. For Lu ſis 
having retired to Thebes, was there preceptor to Epa- 
minondas (43) who died one hundred and forty five 
years after the expulſion of Tarquinius. Theſe are 
doubts, I grant it, but no ſtrong proofs againſt thoſe 
who ſhould maintain, that the fire from which Lyfis 


| was preſerved, happened during the life of Pythagoras. 
Note, that according to Plutarch the two Pythagoreans 


who made their eſcape, were Philolaus and Lyſis. He 
ſays ſo in his treatiſe concerning the genius of Socra- 
tes (44), and calls Cyclonians thoſe who ſet Pytha- 
goras's college on fire in Metapontum. He calls them 
Cylonians in another place, and obſerves that they 
burnt Pythagoras alive. Kai 6 IIS Carle 
tunrpno ps und Tov Kvawltiov. uod Pythagore 
vivo a Cyloneis illatum eft incendium (45). 
3 


ribus viris brevi ſpatio ſatis videbatur taciturnitas mo- 


But Pythagoras came 


that 


If you defire to know the name of the author, who 
tells us, that the diſciples of that Philoſopher deprived 
themſelyes of the property to their eſtates, I ſhall refer 
you to theſe words of Aulus Gellius: © Omnes fimul 
* qui a Pythagora in cohortem illam diſciplinarum re- 
* cepti erant, quod quiſque familiæ pecunizque habe- 
bat, in medium dabant, & coibatur ſocietas inſepa- 
* rabilis, tamquam illud fuerit antiquum conſortium, 
quod re atque verbo appellabatur xov6Crov (46). 
All the diſciples of Pythagoras brought what 
monty and ſubſtance they had into a common flock, and 
were formed into a ſociety, like that ancient community, 
avhich was properly called Cænobium. | 
[F] One of his greateſt cares was to correct the abuſes 
committed by married perſons.) He repreſented to them, 
that the thing which is to be aimed at in the joining of 
the ſexes, 1s to produce in a lawful way another per- 


* — — - _ 


ſon like one's ſelf 3 that one muſt endeavour to get well 


made, found, and luſty children; that they muſt be 
uſed to labour and ſobriety, and removed from venereal 
pleaſures till they come to be twenty years of age, and 
then they muſt be told not to enjoy them too often. 


Neceſſum eſſe ut pueri & virgines in laboribus & ex- 
ercitationibus omnibuſque tolerantiæ ac temperantiæ 


generibus congruentibus educentur; ut conveniens 
victus ipſis adhibeatur, & laborum amans, temperans 
& continens eorum vita ſit: ut de uſu rei venereæ ſero 
erudiantur; ac pueros ſic inſtitui & educari oporteat, 


nullo modo quærant. Cum autem ad ætatem veneri 
maturam pervenerint, hac raro utendum eſſe; incon- 
tinentiam enim, bonamque corporis habitudinem, 
rarius conjunctas eſſe (47). - - - That it was neceſſary, 
that young men and women ſhould be enured to labour 
and exerciſe, patience and temperance, that a proper 


* 7 «A A NA KX aa LY - * * 


Lind of food ſhould be given them, and that they 


« /hould lead an induſtrious and fober liſe: that they 
* ſhould not be early inſtructed about the uſe of wenery, and 
« that youth ſhould be told to abſtain from it, till they 
are at leaſt twenty years of age; and that when they 
© are ripe for it, they ſhould uſe it rareh, becauſe in- 
* continency and a ſound conſtitution ſeldom go together.” 


ut intra viceſimum ætatis annum talem congreſſum 


4 See the re- 


mark [x 
the = hn 


He altogether condemned thoſe who perform that act 


after they have eaten too much, but much more thoſe 
who perform it whilſt they are drunk (48). He would 
have huſbands not only to leave off concubinage, but 
alſo to obſerve the laws of chaſtity and modeſty towards 
their wives. Before that time they neither did the one 


nor the other: but it is ſaid that they were ſo ſenſibly 


moved with his remonſtrances, that they ſhewed a 
great zeal in reforming themſelves. Fertur & Pytha- 


goras Crotoniatas a pellicum & illgitimarum feminarum 


conſuetudine abduxiſſe; maritos etiam monuiſſe, ut erga 
uxores ſuas caſti & pudici forent : quo fatum, ut Crote- 
niate omnem incontinentiam & luxuriam, que tum tem- 
poris in urbe, ceu peſtis, graſſabantur, è media tollere la- 
borarint (49). The inhabitants of Crotona lived a very 
looſe and diſſolute life. They married only for form's 
ſake, they took a wife ad honores, they neglected and 
deſpiſed her, and minded only their concubines. 'They 
gave a very ill example; their conduct was contagious ; 
they did not conſider that it was to be feared they 
might be imitated, and perhaps they had not much care 
about it. The maxim frangenti fidem frangatur eidem - - 
to pay one in his own coin, is but too common with re- 
ſpect to conjugal fidelity. Pythagoras undertook to 
correct ſuch a diſorder. If we may 1 the 
force of his inſtructions proved ſufficient for it; but 
ſome authors intimate, that they proved not efſectual 
enough, and that he was obliged to have recourſe to a 
more powerful machine. He pretended therefore that 
he 8; deſcended into hell, and had ſeen in great tor- 
ments ſuch huſbands as do not pay the matrimonial 
duty to their wives. He became very conſiderable up- 
on that account. #191 do's Ispwrvj@ xa]tavor]e 
auToy tis dds Til we He N ie 
apds j, X&AKG OO Au Kaul th 4 yy 


(50) Dios. 
hb, wilt, 
21, Pag · 
(46) A. Gellivg, 
lib. i, cap. ix, 
See alſo Laert, 
ib, viii, num, x, 
(50) Apt 
Laert. ib 
41, Pag. 
522. 80 
the Scho 
on Sophe 
Menagiu. 
hunc loc 
ertii, pa 
373, 7 
words, 
(4.7) Omeiſivs, 
in Ethica Py- 
thag. pag. 38, 
ex Jamblicho in 
Vita Pythag. 
lib, i, cap. xxtis 
(52) O 
Od. II. 
(48) Idem, pag. 
39, ex eodem, ; 
ibid, 
(53) 0 
lib, xv 


(49) Jamblich 
ibid, cap. XXV, 
ap. Omeiſium, 


ibid. pag» 40. 


le ke. 
þ at 


Oel, 


„ Ix, 
aert. 
nin, x, 


, pag. 


dem, | 


lich. 
Xvi, 
ſium, 


40. 


N 153. 


6 co) Dios. Laert, 
hb, viii, num. 
21, Pag 505. 


| 5. Apud Diog. 


Laert. ibid. num. 
41, pag. 521, 
22. Ser alſo 


the Scholiaſt up- 


on Sophocles. 


Menagius in 
hunc locum La- 
ertii, pag. 372, 
373) quotes his 
words, 


(52) Olymp. 
Od. II. 


that without this the public peace, and liberty, a good form of government, and other 
ſuch things, about which he was very zealous [G], would be able to make private men 


92 *Owipr, xpepeauiryy vas pb, nat opus 
eh avJiv, d ov eine aps $:w0. nonhalouives ds 
neal Tis A ViaovTas ouveivar THis auTey tu- 
varft. 124 SN nat id Treo THD varo 
Tey & Keorov:. Hieronymus vero ait deſcendiſſe ad 
inferos atque Heſiodi quidem animam columnæ æreœ 
vinculis adſtrictam, ſtridentemque vidiſſe; Homeri au- 
tem, ex arbore pendentem, ſerpenteſque illam circum- 
dantes, propter ea quæ de diis ſinxerat. Eos jitem cru- 
ciari qui ſuis uxoribus congredi nollent: ejuſque rei 
oratia a Crotoniatis honoratum (50). - - - - Ferom ſays 
he quent down to hell, and there ſaw the ſoul of Heſiod 
tied to a pillar of braſs, and making an hideous noiſe : 
and alſo the foul of Homer, hanging on a tree, and ſur- 
rounded with ſerpents, becauſe of his fiftions about the 
gods. And likewiſe that thoſe were tormented that would 
not pay matrimonial duty to their wives : and upon that 
account was honoured by the people of Crotona. That ſtory 
is without doubt the ſame which Hermippus relates. 
He ſays (51), that this Philoſopher being arrived in 
Italy, ſhut himſelf up in a ſubterranean place, having 
defired his mother to keep an account of what ſhould 
happen. 
he thought fit, his mother delivered her table-book to 
him, as it had been agreed between them. He found 
in it the dates, and other circumſtances of what paſſed : 
he came out of that place with a pale and lean face ; 
he called the people together, and aſſured them that he 
came from heil, and to perſuade them of the truth of it, 
he told them what had paſſed in the city. All his hearers 
were ſo moved with what he ſaid, that the whole aſ- 
ſembly fell a groaning and crying; and they doubted no 
longer but he was a divine perſon, and they gave him 
their wives to inſtruct them. It was without doubt on 
that occalion that he frighted ill huſbands by telling 
them that thoſe who refuſe to pay the matrimonial 
duties to their wives, are tormented in hell with great 
ſeverity. In all likelihood he ſpoke alſo of the puniſh- 
ments that are inflifted upon intriguing women, 
and we ought to believe it was one of the reaſons 
which moved the Crotoniates to fend their wives to his 
ſchool. Obſerve the contradiction of that great maſter. 
He taught the Metempſychoſis on the one hand, 
without confining himſelf to the three removings men- 
tioned by Pindar (52): and on the other hand, he 
was ſo bold as to ſay, that he had ſeen in hell the 


. fouls of Homer, Heſiod, &c. very much tormented. 


(6) Ovid, Met. 


lb, xv, ver. 


which would not have proved ſo uſeful. - 


(54) In the re- 
mark [M ], 


(55) Forcat, de 

allor. imperio 
& Philoſophia, 
10. 2 Pag. N. 


90. 


The Metempſychoſis deſtroyed hell, as he declares it 
in Ovid. | 5 | | 
O genus attonitum gelidæ formidine mortis, 
Quid Styga, quid tenebras, & nomina yana timetis, 
Materiem vatum, falſique pericula mundi? 
Corpora ſive rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
Abſtulerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis (5 3). 


M thus frighted at an empty name, 


dream of darkneſs, and fictitious flame ? 
Vain themes of wit ! which but in poems paſs, 
And fables of the world that newer was. 
What feels the body when the foul expires, 
By time corrupted or conſum'd by fires. 
| DRYDEN. 


But he rather choſe to acquire authority, and make him 


ſelf fit to extirpate debauchery by contradicting him- 
ſelf, than to follow a coherent method of teaching, 
I faid that he confined not himſelf to the three remoy- 
ings mentioned by Pindar, and I ſhall give an evident 
proof of it by the verſes of Ovid, which I ſhall quote 
below (54). Therefore Forcatulus doth not ſpeak the 
truth when he ſays the contrary. Conſtat, /ays he 
* (55), Druidum imitatorem Pythagoram, deſultoriam 
* animarum migrationem nonniſi tertiam aſſeruiſſe. 
Nam fi perenni ſerie animas in alia atque alia cor- 
* pora tranſcripſiſſet, quis quæſo locus fuiſſet Elyſiis 
campis, aut cœli ſedibus ? quod miror ſatyricis ſcri p- 
toribus falſis admodum inſulſe derelictum. Quicun- 
que, inquit Pindarus, ter in utraque vita a vitiis 
alieni fuerunt, viam ſibi a Jove deſtinatam adiere ad 
Saturni urbem. EY HA,] vac Qredit- 


ee avper Se, dv Fiua I ypuos Gat 
V OL. IV. 
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When he had been in that place as long as 


happy. 


yer, id eſt, Ubi beatorum inſulam Oceanides aur» 
circumſtant, & flores aurei fulgent. - - - It is certain 
Pythagoras imitated the Druids, in maintaining that the 
tranſmigration of ſouls extended only to the third re- 
move. For if fouls <were for ever ſhifting bodies, «what 
occafion would there be for Elyſian felds, and heavenly 
habitations. Which JI am ſurpiſed that ſatirical æuri- 


* ters ſhould fooliſhly ſuppoſe to be abandoned. Whoever, 


* ſays Pindar, have been free from vice in tranſinigra- 


* tions , they go to the city of Saturn, according to the de- 
* cree of Fupiter, that is, where ſea-breezes fan the 
* iſland of the bleſſed, and golden flowers caſt a luſtre. 


[G] About which he was very æcalbus.] His affecti- 4 


on for the public good moved him to carry his in- 
ſtructions to the palaces of great men (56) : he eaſily 
perceived that if he could work upon the minds of 
princes, and of the chief magiſtrates, other men would 
plentifully reap the fruits of his Philoſophy. He had 
the happineſs and the glory of teaching ſome diſciples, 
who proved excellent law-givers, ſuch as Zaleucus, 
Charondas, and ſome others (57). A law-maker ought 
to be looked upon as the beſt preſent that can be gi- 
ven a ſociety. IThoſe who made laws are more worthy 
of admiration, and of an immortal glory, than the 
greateſt conquerors. Yet their memory 1s not - come 
to us with the fame noiſe as that of Cyrus and Ale- 
Xander. The reaſon of it is, that our minds being 
not very capable of knowing true grandeur, do falſly 
Join the idea of it with ſuch actions as make a noiſe. 
They cannot diſtinguiſh what is great from what is 
ſhining (58) ; and ſo the life of a man who makes it 
his butineſs to cure the internal diſtempers of a ſtate 
with good laws, is an object that makes no great im- 
preſſion, becauſe ſuch a work goes on flowly. But if 
a man ſubdues cities and provinces, and deſtroys mil- 
lions of men, and reduce* ten times as many to begga- 
ry, he acquires ſo much glory, that the remoteſt poſte- 
rity will ſpeak of him with tranſports of admiration. 
However, it will be an eternal glory for Pythagoras, 
in the opinion of thoſe who know how to judge of 
things, to have furniſhed the world with ſome good 
law-givers. It 1s a glory which redounds upon the 
whole Philoſophy, as Seneca has well obſerved. * Poſt- 
quam, ſurrepentibus vitus, in tyrannidem regna ver- 
ſa ſunt, opus eſſe cœpit legibus, quas & iptas inter 
« initia tulere ſapientes. Solon Lycurgus 
„„ Zaleuci leges Charondæque laudantur: hi 
non in foro, nec in conſultorum atrio, fed in Pytha- 
goræ tacito illo ſanctoque ſeceſſu didicerunt jura, quæ 
« florenti tunc Siciliæ, & per Italiam Græciæ ponerent 
(50). - - - After governments, by the growth of vice, 
« evere turned into tyranny, laws became neceſſary, which 
« at firſt were made by wiſe men. Solon. . Ly- 
3 The laws of Zaleucus and Charondas 
are eſteemed: thoſe they enacted in Sicily, then in a flou- 
* riſhing condition, and in Greece, they did not learn. at 
« the forum or in courts of law, but privately of Pytha- 
© goras.” Beſides, he took a particular care to pacify 
the wars which aroſe in Italy, and the inteſtine factions 


of the cities (60). He uſed to ſay, that war ſhould be 


made only againſt theſe five things, the diſeaies of 
the body, the 1gnorance of the mind, the pailions of 
the heart, the ſeditions of cities, and the diſcord of 
families. 'They are five monſters which ought to be 
proſecuted to the utmoſt with fire and ſword. * Suſtu- 
* lifſe penitus omnes diſcordias, non a notis ſolům & 
© familiaribus, eorumque poſteris ad aliquot ſecula, 
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(56) TIvb2y5pas 
Tors 7Þ9TUBGV 
"ET GA ν,jN Ov. 

Ac Pythagora 
principes italo- - 
rum. Plutar- 
chus, cum princi- 
pribus viris Phi- 
loſopho «Je diſpu- 
tandum, pag. 
7775 A. 


(57) Vid. Jambls 
in Vit. Pythag. 
lib. i, cap. xxx. 


(58) Vid. Plin. 
Epiſt. XVI, lib. 


nit, zohbere be 


ſheavs alia eſſe 


clariora, alia ma- 
jora. 


(59) Seneca, E- 
piſt. XC, pag. 
m. 269. Vid. 
Miſcellaneæ ob- 
ſer vationes of 
Petrus Petitus, 


Pag. 265. 


(60) See the let- 
ter which they 

ſay he wrote to 
Anaximenes, 4p. 
Laert, lib. viii, 
nam. 49. | 


* ſed ab omnibus omnino Italiæ atque Siciliæ civitati- | 


bus, tam inteſtinas quam externas, auttor eſt Por- 


«* phyrius in ejus Vita: qui addit, hoc apophthegma 
« crebro ei in ore fuiſſe, Fugandum omni conatu, & 
igni atque ferro, & quibuſcumque denique machinis 
præcidendum, A corpore quidem morbum ; ab ani- 
ma, ignorantiam ; à ventre, luxuriam; a civitate, 
ſeditionem ; a familia, diſcord:ain (61). - - - Porphy- 
rius in his life relates, that he not only removed all 
differences between friends and acquaintances, and their 
poſterities for ſeveral ages, but likewiſe put an end to 
thoſe wars that aroſe in Italy and Sicily, both inteſtine 
and foreign : he adds, that he Frequently uſed this a- 
pophthegm, that we ought by fire and ſword and all o- 
ther means whatever to drive diſeaſes from the body, 
* ignorance from the mind, ſenſuality from the heart, fe 
« dition from cities, and diſcord from families” It is 
G6 no 


* * * * * * * * * * 


(61) Menag. in 
Laert, {ib, viii, 
nam. 50, 
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[£]: 


(52) Val, Max. 


75. viii, cap. 
tern. 


(63) Plurimis & 


opulentiſſimis ur- 
bibus effectus 
ſuorum ſtudio- 
rum approbavit. 
Lid. cap. vii, 


nu m. 2, extern, 
(64) In the arti- 


cle EPIC U- 
RUS, remark 


(65) Dem. E- 


vangel. Prop. 


IV, cap. ii, 


nu m. 8, pag. 89, 
Edit. Lipſ. 
1694. See alſo 
Marſhan!'s 
Chron. Can. 
ZEgyptiac. Sæc. 
XI, pag. m. 
277, 278. 


(66) Plut. de 
Placit. /ib, 1, 
cap. iii, pag. 
377, A. 


 fontemque & firmamenta perennis (66). 


PVYVT HA GOR AS. 


happy. wonder that a Philoſopher, ſo learned in Aſtronomy, Geometry, and the other 
parts of Mathematics, ſhould take delight in delivering his fineſt precepts under the veil 


of enigmas. 


That veil was ſo thick that it has afforded the interpreters a large field of 


conjectures [H], and as many myſtical ſenſes as they pleaſed. Some take in a literal 
ſenſe the order he gave to abſtain from eating of beans [/]. Few men, in thoſe times, 


no wonder if the inhabitants of Crotona deſired, that 
their ſenate ſhould be directed by the counſels of ſo 
excellent a man. Valerius Maximus ſays fo, to ſhew 
that the authority of Pythagoras was acknowledged 
out of his college. Pythagoræ tanta veneratio ab 
* auditoribus tributa eſt, ut quæ ab eo acceperant, in 
diſputationem deducere nefas exiſtimarent: Quin- 
etiam interpellati ad reddendam cauſſam, hoc ſolum 
« reſpondebant, ipſum dixiſſe: Magnus honos, ſed 
ſchola tenus. Na urbium ſuffragiis tributa eſt. E- 
© nixo Crotoniatz ſtudio ab eo petierunt ut ſenatum 
jipſorum, qui mille hominum numero conſtabat, con- 
« filiis ſuis uti pateretur (62). - - - Pythagoras avas held 
in ſuch veneration by his diſciples in his ſchool, that 
* they thought it a crime to call in queſtion what he 
* ſaid; and when they avere deſired to give a reaſon for 
any thing, they only anſwered, he ſaid ſo. He was 
c alſo greatly reſpected by the inhabitants of Crotona, 
« avho earneſtly intreated him to aſſiſt their ſenate, which 
* conſiſted of a thouſand men, with his counſels.” The 
ſame author tells us, that ſeveral cities of Italy felt 
the good effects of that Philoſopher's ſtudies (63). 

[E] 1t has afforded interpreters a large field of con- 
jectures.] See, for example, what they have ſaid upon 
this precept of Pythagoras, Do not fit upon a Chentx, 
Chenici ne infideas ; tee it, I ſay, in the learned diſ- 
ſertation which I have mentioned in another place (64). 


Mr du Rondel is the author of it. 'That ſymbolical 


way of teaching was very much in uſe in the eaſtern 
countries and Egypt. Pythagoras had it, without doubt, 


from thence. He came from his travels loaded with 


the learning he had got in all the countries he went 
through. It is thought that he made a plentiful har- 
veſt among the Jews, and that he learned a great many 
things of Ezekiel and Daniel. Nay, it 1s pretended 
that his Tetradys is the ſame thing with the name Je- 


tragrammaton, a name not to be pronounced, and full 


of myſteries, as the Rabbins ſay. See the learned Hue- 
tius, Adds, ſays he (65), & weri perſimilem conjecturam 
Seldeni, & Mendelini, qua mirificam illam Pythagoræ 
2 64472 ipſum efſe ſuſpicantur Dei nomen T*Tga:y pu- 
uno, mm, atque ejus notitiam a Daniele jam ſene 
Pythagoram, cum in Babylonia degeret, accepiſſe. Dani- 
eli adjungi poterat & Ezekiel, ut oftendam infra. O- 
thers ſay, That the Tetrachys, that great object of ve- 
neration, and by which they uſed to ſwear, was only 
a myſterious way of teaching by numbers. Ad xai 
£obiy ſorTo au ludJayoertcds Os PEYISE p WTO- 
Tis Ter pd, Ov H Tov dpeTees. bfuye Targ- 
SevTe TET&gkTW. Tlayar dias Quatws FR 24 
ua Itaque ſanctiſſimum jusjurandum Pythagorei 
quaternario ſunt complexi, quam tetractyn vocant. 
Per tibi noſtræ anime præbentem tetrada juro Nature 
Conſider theſe 
words of the Leipſic Journal, page 204 of the year 
1685, in the abſtract of an Engliſh book of John 'Tur- 
ner. Ex bac ipſa tamen gentilium notitia inſcite & qui- 
buſdam colligi ait, Pyibagoræorum Tetrachn, quam tam 
reverenter habuerunt, & per quam jurare etiam ſoliti 
leguntur, eſſe unum idemque cum nomine tetragrammato, 
quod a Judæis ipſi acceperint. . . . . Aliam proinde viam 
demonſtrat Autor tetrachn iſlam. explicandi, deſumptam 
puta a methodo Pytbagoræorum myſtica, qua dogmata ſua 
fere per numeros certos indicare & explanare fuerint 
foliti. But we mult not forget to ſay, that Pythagoras 
and his ſucceſſors had two ways of teaching, the one 
for thoſe that were initiated, and the other for ſtrang- 
ers and profane men. 'The firſt was clear and perſpi- 
cuous, the ſecond was ſymbolical and enigmatical. 
See the XIIIth chapter of a book of John Schefferus, 
Profeſſor at Upſal, intituled, De natura & conflitutione 
Philoſophie Ntalice, printed at Uplal in the year 1664, 


in 8vo, 


[1] The order he gave to abſtain from eating of beans.] 
They who explain that prohibition in a literal ſenſe, 
alledge, amongſt other reaſons, that Pythagoras was 
inſtructed by the Egyptians, and even ſuffered himſelf 


to be circumciſed, that he might be admitted to their 


' moſt ſecret myſteries. Aj U Kat fh, Ie. 


1) xa sis T& &dvT2 K4TtAYOV, THY WS IKNV Tap 
| 2 


travelled 


AiyurTiov £4vd Jo Qraogopiav. Propter quos (Pro- 
phetas Ægyptios) etiam fuit circumciſus, ut adyta in- 


grediens Ag yptiorum myſticam diſceret philnſophiam (67). (65) Clem, 4. 
Now the Egyptians abſtained from beans : they 550 lexandr, Som 
4%. t, pag. 02, 


none, and if they found any that had grown up with- 
out being ſown, they would not touch them (68). 
Their prieſts carried the ſuperſtition farther, they durſt 
not ſo much as look upon them, they accounted them 
unclean, and had rather choſen to eat the fleſh of their 
fathers. Oc;r]ov av Tas x2Qaads payelv fact T, 
T AT PWV xb Dicunt Je parentum capita citius 
eſuros quam fabas (69). From whence they conclude, 
that Pythagoras, who had been their diſciple, forbad 
the eating of beans in a literal ſenſe. Several grave 
authors among the ancients underſtood that prohibi- 
tion ſo, Some ſay he choſe rather to be killed by 
thoſe that purſued him, than to make his eſcape thro? 
a field of beans (70), ſo great was his reſpe& or abhor- 
rence for that plant! I think Ariſtoxenus is the only 
author who ſays, that Pythagoras would eat them of- 
ten. © Ariſtoxenus muſicus vir litterarum veterum di- 
ligentiſſimus, Ariſtotelis philoſophi auditor, in libro, 
quem de Pythagora reliquit, nullo ſæpius legumento 
© Pythagoram dicit uſum quam fabis : quoniam is ci- 
bus & ſubduceret ſenſim alvum & lævigaret. Verba 
iſta Ariſtoxeni ſubſcripſi: II * Y Js Tov FIN 
h pAMSE TW Kv2Mor ESTATE Nav Min- 
T Ts Yap , val JiagopnTiaor. 10 R, 
Ac Key enurdl aur (71). - - - The Muſician A. 
riftaxenus, a great lover of ancient learning, and a diſ- 
ciple of Ariſtotle, ſays in a book which he left concerning 
Pythagoras, that Pythagoras uſed to eat beans more 
© often than any other kind of pulſe : becauſe that ford 
* gently purged and cleanſed the body. I am of the ſams 
opinion with Ariftloxenus : for Pythagoras thought beans 
very proper to difſokve and diſcuſs humours : and there- 
fore uſed them moſt.” Our learned men do not much 
value the teſtimony of Ariſtoxenus; they believe he 
was miſtaken, and look upon that Pythagorean abſti- 


K a K w G M w 


(68) Herod, lid. 


n, cap. XXWI, 


(59) Sextus Em- 
Piricus, Pyrrho. 


nic. Hypotyfol. 


ib, tu, Pas, 
I 56 8 Fee al 
St Chryſftum, 
Hom. II, in 
Joann. 


(70) See the . 
mar k [P], cta- 


tion (228). 


(51) Aul. G-1, 
Ieh. ib, cap. xt, 


Pag. m. 131, 


nence as a certain matter of fact, and enquire into 


the reaſons of it. 
for it. He pretends that Pythagoras prohibited che 


Ariſtotle gives four or five reaſons 


eating of beans, either becauſe they are like certain 


parts, which I will not name, or becauſe they are 
like the gates of Hell, or becauſe they provoke luſt, 
or becauſe they reſemble the nature of the univerſe, 
or becauſe they were made uſe of in the election of 
magiſtrates (72). Thoſe who pretend that that pro- 
hibition was a moral precept, and that Pythagoras un- 


derſtood it only in an allegorical ſenſe, fancy that ap. Diog. Lt, 


he forbad thereby his diſciples to meddle with the 
| tre rag This is grounded upon the cuſtom of 
ome cities, wherein every body gave his vote with 
beans, when they proceeded to the election of magi- 
ſtrates. Others think that he forbad the venereal plea- 
ſure. Here is a paſſage of Aulus Gellius, taken from 
the chapter wherein the author alledges and approves 
the teſtimony of Ariſtoxenus. * Videtur autem de 
* 4v4/4 non eſitato cauſam erroris fuiſſe, quia in Em- 
pedocli carmine quo diſciplinas Pythagoræ ſecutus 
* eſt, verſus hic invenitur : | 


Awuno, Ta Dau, xvi,ot dns yilpas tycobat. 


opinati enim ſunt plerique xv4por legumentum vul- 

o dici. Sed qui diligentius anquiſitiuſque carmina 

mpedocli arbitrati ſunt, xv4s5 hoc in loco teſti- 
culos ſignificare dicunt ; eoſque more Pythagoræ o- 
porte atque ſymbolice xv4u; appellatos, quia ſint 
216 T0 av%iv e1voi xal trio Ts Ag & geni- 
turæ humanæ vim præbeant, iccircoque in Empedo- 
li verſu iſto non à fabulo edendo, ſed à rei venereæ 


precept about not eating the xuν,u nd ſeems to have 
been the foundation of an error, becauſe in a werſe of 
E mpedocles, who followed the dofrines of Pythagoras, 
the word v4.0 is taken by many for beans. But 
thoſe, who have more carefully examined the Poem of 
Empeabcles, ſay that it fignifies the eder in that 
* place: which after the manntr of Pythagoras are f- 

| « guratives 
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(72) Ariſt. in 
Libro de Fab, 


in Pythagota, 
lib. viii, aun. 
34. 


proluvio voluiſſe homines deducere (73). - - - The 73) Aul. Cel. 


ubl ſupra. 


(75) Maur. 
Cap tolo in 
della Fava, 
7b, verſo, 
collection of 
Piaccevoli, 
ted at Vicei 
1603. 


(76) There 
Tully, infl 
nem magr 
cibus trang 
ti mentis c 
renti vera 
trariam, 

Cellius my 
bave quote 
Words qp11 


Caroli, A 
verſ. in A 
Pag. m. 21 
267, 


(77) Aul, 
ubi ſupra. 


(78) Eſt q 
ixus paru 
mo tibicin 
$ intelle 
alii teſtes 5 
lienificari 
ai, alia c 
rumper at 
deſpicere. 
indet 5 6 
eh 
48. 79, | 


in 
'alvs, 
ACT fs 
a, 
uM, 


. Gelle 


(74) Gee the ar- 
ticle MOLZA, 


remark [D]- 


(75) Mauro, 

Cap tolo in lode 
della Fava, fl, 
7b, verſo, in 4 
collection of Rime 
Piacctvoli, prin- 
ted at Vicenza 
I603, - 


76) There is in 
Tully, inflatio- 
nem magnam is 
Gbus trariquillita= 
ti mentis quæ- 
renti vera con- 
trariam. Aul. 
Celllus rfl needs 
bave quoted thoſe 
Wit ds without 
bak, See Philip. 
Caroli, Animad- 
verſ. in A. Gell. 
Pag. m. 266, 
267, 


(77) Aul. Gell, 


ubi ſupra. 


| (78) Eft qui 


Ixus parum fire 
Mo tibicine de 
Paplllis muliebri- 
$ ntellexit + 
Alii teſtes operte 
enificari volunt, 
alu, alia quæ pa- 
oo attinet 
picere. Fa, 
Winder ) 4 
functorum hat, 
bag. 79, Edi, 


a 1677, 


TT HAEASCURAS 


travelled in ſo many places as he did (e). He is looked upon, by ſome, as a great (0 8. Apul. is 


Magician [K]: we ſhall ſee upon what grounds, I ſhall alſo obſerve that Na 


1 guratively fo called, from yu lv, becauſe they produce 
conception, and give a force in generation; and there- 
« fore in that werſe of Empedocles, men are not forbid 
« the cating of beans, but the immoderate uſe of wenery.” 
Mauro in a Poem, wherein under the name della Fava 
he denotes ſomething that is laſcivious (74), joins to- 
gether the opinion of Ariſtoxenus, and that which is 
contrary to it. He pretends that Pythagoras prohibit- 
ed the uſe of beans, that is to ſay, venereal pleaſures; 
and nevertheleſs that there was no food which he uſed 
more frequently than that: he forbad others what he 


himſelf practiſed; and if we believe Mauro ſuch a con- 
duct is very common. 


Non fe Natura mai coſa 5: ghiotta, 

Cube ſenza quaſi romperla co i denti 
Pare, ch'ogni perſona ſe la inghiotta. 

Furon certi Filoſofi prudenti, 

De quali fu Pitagora il maeſtro, 

Che wictava la Fava a quelle genti. 
Eran ribaldi, e ladri da capoſtro. 

Che ingannawan con arte gli ignorants. 

E poi ſe ne mangiavano un caneſtro. 
Cos: fanno hoggi certi mormoranti, 

Che ogni perſona ſepeliſcon viva, 

Chiamando Amore, Venere i furfanti. 
Riprendono in altrui la vita attiva, 

Et effi ogn hor di weſpro, e di mattino 
Hanno in uſo Paitiva, e la paſſiva. 
Cor: Mao metto gia per torre il vino, 

Seppe perſuader provincie, e regni 

Co'l ſus ſottile ingegno, e diavolino. 
Gli parue, che i plebei non fofſer degni 

Di quel liquore, e cos: ſempre al mondo 

Sovra la forza ſon ſtati gÞ ingegni. 
Pitagora, Chavea peſcato al fondo, 

Z de le coſe la ragion ſapea, 

Ogni gran ſavio fea parer ſeconds, 

E de le Fave nemico parea, | 

Ma fe ne confortava il guſto, e' fatto, 

E d'altra coſa quaſi non wivea (75). 


Cicero intimates, that. the prohibition of beans was 
grounded upon their hindering men from dreaming 
divinatory dreams; for they heat tco much, and by 
that irritation of the ſpirits they ſuffer not the ſoul to 
enjoy that quietneſs which 1s neceſſary for the ſearch 
of truth. * Ex eadem item opinione M. Cicero in li- 


bro de divinatione primo, hc verba poſuit; Fubet 


* igitur Plato fic ad ſomnum proficiſei corporibus affectis, 
© ut nihil fit quod errorem animis perturbationemque af- 
« ferat. Ex quo etiam Pythagoreis interdictum putatur, 
ne faba veſcerentur; quod habet inflationem magnam 
is cibus tranquillitatem mentis querentibus contrariam 
* (76). Hæc quidem M. Cicero (77). - - According 
to the ſame opinion, Cicero in the firſt book of Divina- 
tion has theſe words: Therefore Plato adviſes that 
one ſhould go to ſleep in ſuch a diſpoſition of body, 
that nothing may occaſion error or diſturbance to 
the mind. And for the ſame reaſon, it is thought 
* the Pythagoreans were forbid to eat beans, becauſe 
and to diſcompoſe the ſpirits.” The learned Win- 
det has inquired more learnedly than any body elſe in- 
to the reaſons of that abſtinence : he lays the greateſt 
ſtreſs upon the gates of Hell. We have ſeen that one 
of Pythagoras's reaſons was taken from the reſemblance 
between — and thoſe gates. Windet does not ap- 
prove the opinion of hole who ſay, that by zuapG, 
Pythagoras underſtood a woman's breaſt, or the teſti- 
cles (78). He ſticks to the literal ſenſe, but he owns 
that beans were forbidden out of a principle of chaſti- 
ty. What he ſays is full of exquiſite m—_—_— he 
ſhews, that in the opinion of Pythagoras, to deſcend 
into Hell, ſignified to be begotten, and denoted only 
the change which a ſoul undergoes when it comes out 
of the upper regions, to be united with an organized 
body upon earth, Cum autem d dns ( localiter) fit re- 


the torments ſhould force her to ſpeak (83). 


that ſort of food is extremely apt to breed wind, 


udezus 
Clears 


gio naturæ corruptibilis, hinc Pythagoricis anime w@#- 
lefle folum vertentes atque iegn4 41s yiveor dicuntur 
etiam 4,4T<SM +10 £15 41s (79). He ſhews, that beans 
having no Enots in their ſtalks, reſemble the gates of 
Hell, through which the ſouls have always a free en- 
trance, in order to generation. He adds, that Pytha- 
goras conſidering this life as a kind of death or ba- 
niſhment, endeavoured to perſuade men not to beget 
children, but to return to the heavenly places (80). 
Atque in eo Portæ Inferni ſimilis eff Faba, J1z 73 d- 
yaTov tivai, quod genuum expers fit, ut loguitur Ari- 
ſtoteles (81), wel Sid 79 1 Gas TTP nal wi 
:yuon]eobat, Tals pETAZU T yo!sTwol epd e- 
6%, id eſt, propterea quod penitus perforetur, nec ar- 
ticulorum five geniculorum obicibus intercipiatur: per- 
inde ac porta inferni nunquam oppeſſulata animabus 
Els ers xaTizoals in generationem deſcendenti 
bus perpetuo patet. Pythagoras ego Fabas vetando, 
cavit a generatione continua ac perpetua; iinnsmnt ſuis, 


tium nunquam intrafſe, fed quando id integrum jam non 


fuerit, ſaltem ut odmifſi quam pri mum generationem 


ſiſtant, atque ad ſuperiora redire nitantur. He refutes 
thoſe, who believe that the diſciples of Pythagoras 
were forbidden to eat beans, becauſe they are unclean 
food; and he ſays that it was for ſome holy and my- 
ſterious reaſons, which they kept to themſelves. Ni- 
mis autem populariter dictum eſt Ægyptios & Pheneatas 


EE 
. 
- * 


671 


orid. 


(79) Ib. p. 106. 


(So) Ibid. pag. 


110, 111. 


(8 1) Apud Diogs 


Laert. Jb. viii, 
num. 34. H 
6Ti 58 U¹⅜. 
&yovuTov Ap 
uv Sive 
quod inferni ja- 
nuis (familes ſunt 
fabe) ſolæ enim 
geniculataz non 


ſatius fuiſſe pollutum corruptibilis hujuſce regionis hoſpi- ſunts , 


7þ/ſumqgue Pythagoram Fabas wtpoze immundas ad/per- 


natos : cum revera non ob immunditiem ſed ob ſacras 


rationes ab/tinuerint (82). Some of them choſe to die (82) Windet; 


rather than to reveal ſo great a ſecret. A Pythago- bid. Pag. $14 


rean woman cut out her tongue, leſt the ſeverity of 


* Ipſum 
autem Pythagoram ferunt ſe vita potius ſpoliandum 


ſibi conſulere voluifle. Famblichus decem, Snidas 
quinquaginta Pythagoreis itidem factum memorat. 
Millias Crotoniata mori maluit, quam Dionyſis cauſas 
exponere propter quas Pythagorei Fabis abſtinerent. 
Perinde etiam eſt quod de ipſo Pythagora refert Sui- 
das. Millie uxor Timycha, in ſimilem quzſtionem 
veniens, ſuam ſibi linguam præmordit, ne, tormen- 
tis victa, cogeretur 7Wwv 2y £pvIupera Tr dvanc- 
N- Arcanorum quidpiam detegere, referente an- 
blicho (84). - - - They ſay that Pythagoras himſelf 
choſe rather to be killed by ththat purſued him, than 
to make his eſcape through a field of beans. Fambli- 
chus tells that ten, and Suidas that fifty Pythagoreans 
did the ſame thing : Millias of Crotona would rather 
die than declare to Dionyſius the'reafons, why the Py- 
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Pythagoras himſelf. Timycha, the wife of Millias, being 


* 


c 


rity of the torments ſhould force her to diſcover any fe- 


* cret, as Jamblicbus relates it. Menagius quotes a 


(83) Compare 
with this what 


BY . ate the courtezan 
perſequentibus ultro ſtitiſſe, quam per Fabetum fuga Ina did at A= 


thens. Plin. 
lib. Ri, caps 
uu, pag. m. 
122. Athen. 
lib. xiii, pag. 
596. Pauſan. 
lib. i, pag. 41, 
and Polyen. lib, 
vii, ſpeak of it. 
See Father Bou- 


hours, Entretien 


du Secret, page 
m. 197, 198. 


(84) Id. Windet, 


ibid. pag. 84. 


thagoreans abſtained from beans : This Suidas relates of 


put to the ſame trial, bit off her tongue, lift the ſewe- 


paſſage taken from the life of St Artemius, which fays 
that Theano, a ſcholar and wite of Pythagoras, refuſ- 


ing to tell the reaſon why they abſtained from beans, 
was put to death; but her tongue was cut off, before 
ſhe was put to death. Ozary d, M 7547s yauerh 
Kat α e,, [14 YEAETE THV daiTIAY l e, 


Sr nv Tov U, uh he,, Ti YA&TIAY 


£XTPNIEIGA WROTE, Kel AUTH WESATCANVTHAL, 


Tec (85). 


in the edition of Renatus Moreau, forbids to eat beans ; 
Manducare fabam caveas, facit illa podagram. - - 


See that you abſtain from beans : they breed the gout.” 
The learned and large collections which that Phyſician 
has publiſhed on that precept, deſerve to be conſulted. 
They contain a great many remarks which concern 
Pythagoras. 8 | 

[X] He is looked upon as a great Magician.) I ſhall 
quote a paſſage out of the apology for great men ac- 
cuſed of Magic. He was hoked upon as a ſorcerer and 
an enchanter, becauſe, firſt, he made a long ſlay in E- 
gypt, and read the books of Zoroaſter, wherein he learned, 
as one may imagine, the properties of certain herbs, which 
he called Coraceſia, Callicia, Menais, Corinthas, and 


| (88) Vita Sancti 
I ſhall obſerve by the by, that the Schola Salernitana Artemii in codice 


Ms Bibliothecæ 


Colbertinæ, num. 


82, pag. 48, a- 
pud Menagium 
notis in Diogen. 
Laert., ib, win, 
num, 50, pag. 
378. 


Aproxis, the two firſt whereof turned water into ice, 


chen they vere put into it, the two next were an ex- 
cellent remedy againſt the biting of ferpents, aud the laſt 


would 


ris 


672 


Lib. ix, cap. 
xxili. 


P VII HA GOR AS. 


clears him from that accuſation [LI]. 1 might obſerve a great many other things; but I 


ewould be kindled of a ſudden at any diftance from the 


fire. Likewiſe in one of his ſymbols he expreſsly forbad 


the uſe of beans, which according to the ſame ſuperſtition 
he builed and expoſed to the moon for ſome nights, till by 
a great power of Magic they turned into blood; which 
perhaps ſerved him to do that other trick mentioned by 
Cælius Rhodiginus * after Suidas and the interpreter of 


Ariſtophanes in the comedy of the Clouds, who ſay, that 


that Philoſopher uſed to write with blood upon a looking- 
glaſs, any thing that he had a mind to, and holding 
thoſe letters againſt the face of the moon when it was 


at full, he ſaw in that planet every thing he had writ- 


ten upon his loking-glaſs. To which may be added, that 
he appeared at the Olympic games with a golden thigh, 
that he was ſaluted by the river Neſſus, that he ſtopped 
an eagle that was flying, tamed a jhe-bear, killed a ſer- 
pent, and drove away an ox which fpoiled a field of 
beans, only by the virtue of ſome wwords. Beſides, he 
ewas ſeen the very ſame day, and at the ſame hour in the 
cities of Crotona and Metapontum, and uſed to foretel 
things to come with ſo great a confidence, that many are 
of opinion he was named Pythagoras, becauſe the anſavers 
he gave were not leſs certain and true than thoſe of 
Apollo Pythius. Thus far Naudzus in the xvth chap. 
Page 215 of his apology for great men. He tells us, 
page 214, that what he has {aid may be collected out 
of Famblichus, Pliny, Tertullian, Origen, St Auguſtin, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the Jeſuit Delrio, and Boi: 
ſardus. . | 
[L] Naudeus clears him from this accuſation.) See 
his Apology for great Men: I ſhall only tranſcribe 
the following words. The proofs which are grounded 
* upon that Philoſopher's prohibiting the uſe of beans, 
and his way of turning their juice into blood, may 
© be as eaſily refuted as the foregoing, ſince Reuchlin 


. © deſpiſes, with great reaſon, all the fooleries which 


a Cap. xix. 


(36) Naudzus, 
Apology for 
Great Men ac- 


cuſed of Magic, 


fag. 225, 226. 


+ Lib iv, de 
fenſu, cap. ævi. 


1 Lib; i, de oc- 


cult. Philoſoph, 


cap. vi. 


1 Lib. iii, cap. 
xvii, Mytbolog. 


(87) See the ar- 


ticle FRANCIS 


| 1, remark [XI. 


(88) Naud. ibid, 
Page 226, 227. 


* many crack-brained and fantaſtical men have in- 
«* vented about that prohibition, ſuch as that of Her- 
« mippus in Diogenes, who believed that Pythagoras 
© chole to be killed near a field of beans, rather than 
go through it to eſcape from his enemies; and if it 
be true that he forbad them, he did it for no other 


© reaſon than the firſt out of the five, which Mr Mo- 


« reau ** gives for it in the above-mentioned place of 
© his commentary on the Schola Salernitana (86). 
In like manner it may be ſaid, that there was 
* nothing extraordinary in his converting beans into 
* blood; for Mr Moreau very clearly ſhews in 
* the ſaid commentary, that, according to the prin- 
ciple of Chymiſts, who reckon ſimilitude and re- 
* ſemblance as cauſes of actions, it is a thing that may 


* be done and explained by natural principles: but 


there is no need to believe that Pythagoras made ute 
© of that elixir of beans, or human blood, to write 
* upon his looking-glaſs : for beſides that, he could 
© have no reaſon to uſe blood rather than any other 
liquor, Campanella f proves, with very ſolid rea- 
* ſons, that ſuch an operation is altogether impoſlible ; 
and when Agrippa + boaſted that he had that ſecret, 
and Natalis Comes 4 wrote that in the time of 
Francis I, and Charles V, they knew at Paris, in 
* the night, every thing that paſſed at Milan in the 
day; the former ſaid ſo only to commend him- 
« ſelf, and to be cried up, as we ſhall ſhew more 
« fully in his chapter, and what the latter ſays is 
© a meer fable and lie, contrived by thoſe who had a 
mind to add Magic to the arms of thoſe two great 
« princes (87), as we are told that Ninus and Zoro- 
«* aſter, Pyrrhus and Crœſus, Nectanebus and Philip 
of Macedon formerly did. From whence we may 
i Judge, that all that is ſaid of Pythagoras's looking- 
* glaſs is as falſly aſcribed to him, as the ſuperſtitious 
* Arithmetic, and the wheel of Onomancy, or that 
if he practiſed it any time, it was doubtleſs ſome 
trick, preſtige, and ſubtilty ; and to conclude with 
«* Suidas, maiyvov did ratumes (88), a trick with 
* a hoking-glaſs. It would be needleſs to inſiſt any 
longer upon his killing, with the muttering of ſome 
words, a ſerpent which waſted the country of Italy, 
becauſe Boiſſardus, who alledges Ariſtotle for it, does 
not quote the book out of which he had it, and if 
any one will more narrowly enquire into the truth 
of that ſtory, it will be found to be altogether falſe, 
being ban only upon the ignorance of thoſe who 
change Socrates into Pythagoras, and take, as a true 
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muſt 


* hiſtory, the fable concerning the former, which may 

be read in a book of the Cauſes and Properties of the 

* Elements, which Patricius ſhews ++ to have been ++ D;; 

* fallly aſcribed to Ariſtotle. But that inadvertency of Sis. 2m 

© Boitiardus might be eaſily excuſed, had he not com- 4, m7, ** 

* mitted another much worſe, and more remarkable, 

* when he quotes Plutarch in the life of Numa, to 

give credit to the hiſtory of the ox, which Pythago- 

* ras +4 drove out of a field of beans, after he had | 7, 4 

* whiſpered ſomething in his ear. He had better have . vi, * 

* confeſſed that he nad it from Calius Rhodigi- 

* nus, who does indeed quote Plutarch in the be- 

* ginning of his chapter, but upon a ſubje& different 8 

from that ſtory, of which he never made any men- 12 Vander, 

tion (80) 5 N 
I believe the reader will be glad to find here the Fan: .., 

Greek words of Ariſtophanes's Scholiaſt, corrected by Ties about lob 

the learned Meziriac. [ball conclude this diſcourſe, ſays ing- glaſſes. 

he (yo), with a pretty remark aubich is made by the 5 

Scholiaſi on Ariſtophanes's comedy of the Clouds, and by (99) ery op. 

Suidas, upon theſe words, O:TJaxki Yyuln concerning piles, rock N 

a Magical operation relating to the Moon. Theſe are the 607, bs. 

words of the ſcholiaſt. Eg. J's neu IV p aaiy- | 


I Mh d Ts natures olg To. FANPITEANNS Ths 


T*Anvns ens, e117 EoomTeol Emtypateey e 
07 BνD , xa π ε,wz k Tp˙hαοαñr, SIN KATETLV ay- 
Ts, Jexvvs pos THY TeAnvny Ta yedp mea, - 
KEV dT ITE 0 Nh eis 700 Ig genus? 
XU AGY, aVayVolu aalT4 T4 WW TO taton|cm N 
YELLUEvA, ws Gm. THE TENINVNG' EVER MEND. 
There is a trick of Pythagoras's invention, which is 
performed with a looking-glas in this manner. The 
moon being at full, ſome body writes on a looking- 


glaſs any thing that he has a mind to with blood, and 


having given notice of it to another perſon, he ſtands 

behind him, and turns towards the moon the letters 

written in the looking-glaſs, and the other looking fix- 

edly on the orb of the moon, reads in it all that is 

written on the looking-glaſs, as if it were written on 

the moon. I have corrected two faults in that paſſage, 

reading aAnego:Mivs inflead of merge Ailve, according 

to the opinion of the learned Meurſius, in his book con- 

cerning the Grecian games, who had this correction from 

Suidas; and reading alſo aTvigezy inſtead of 27:1 ;- 

oat. As for Suidas, it ſeems that he only tranſcribed 

that paſſage word for word ; but there are many faul:s 

in all the printed books of that author. You will find the 

correction of thoſe faults in Meziriac. Conſult the 

remarks on the Berger Extravagant (91). "Ihe imper- (g1) Uyon the 

tinent ſtory of Natalis Comes (92) has crept into many 5th book, pag, 

books: ſo true it is, that any one who prints hear- 321- 

ſays, does the public wrong. There are but too 8 

many authors who will adopt it one aſter another. Be- (92) ws Oy 

cauſe the fryar, St Romauld, inſerted that ſtory in his OD * 

Chronological Treaſure, Father I'Enfant has inſerted it „. 2537 

In his general hiſtory of all the centuries of the new 

law. The manner, ſays he (93), how to know what (93) David En. 

paſſes abroad, without magic: write thoſe things in _ 1 

large letters upon a looking-glaſs, and hold it againſt the ;*\. de tons h 

moon, and the ſame things will be read in another looking- Sicclis, on tht 

glaſs wherein the moon is to be ſeen. Thus Francis I, being 2 % of Jure, 

at war with Charles V for the duchy of Milan, it was Hab. 347: ; He 

known the next night at Paris (94). If ſuch things 4% TIP 
© . i 5 Chronol. pg. 

were related to be laughed at, one might avoid being 519, Tn. . 

cenſured for it. Thus John Leo relates a fable, which 


was current in Egypt. Among the Ptalemies, ſays he (94) See, below, 


(95), there was one formerly king of Alexandria, who, for remark [2] 

the ſecurity of the city, and to make it impregnable, and 3 

put it in a condition of avoiding, without any danger, 2 f 74 

the aſſaulis of the enemy, cauſed a column to be erected, 1,» 1556 

and a fleel looking-glaſs to be ſet on the top of it, which 

had ſuch a virtue, that all the ſhips of the enemies 

that ſailed by that column (the looking-glaſs being un- 

covered) avere miraculouſly Pay on fire, which is the only 

reaſon why he cauſed it to be erected in that manner, in 

the mouth of the port. But it is ſaid that the Mahome- 

tans ſpoiled the lbooking-glaſs at their arrival, whereby it 

loft that virtue, no leſs admirable than unuſual, and then 

they carried the column away. But this is a ridiculous 

flory, and only fit for children, and not for thoſe wwho 

have any judgment. Add to this what I have ſaid in 

the remark [L], of the article HERCULES, and 

theſe words of William Bouchet : That woman's looking- 

glaſs muſt needs have been enchanted, and full of diaboli- 

cal magic of Toledo, fince the inhabitants of Rhodes _ 
2 ee 


g6) Will 
chet, Sere 
XIX, P ag | 
171, 372» 


#* Reſpon 
loget, a 1 


. Coton, 7 
141. 


＋ Lettre 
colas Paſ 


pag. 10, 


J His b. 
publiſhed 
1623. 
is witho 
But it af 
Was writ 
days aft, 
— of 


N, 'F 


| Polybift: lth, t, 


6: Coton, Page 
141, 
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muſt be ſhort, and I avoid every thing that may be found in Moreri. Nevertheleſs; 


though he ſpeaks of the Metempſychoſis, I ſhall ſay ſomething of it [M]. 


fee the ſhips that ſailed into Syria or Eygpt in a looking- 
glaſs, "a hung at the ſun's neck upon their Coloſ 
- ſus . 

(9) 0 7 the ſtory of Noſtradamus's looking-glaſſes is not 
XIX, Pag. n. better than the foregoing. It is ſaid that he ſaw in ſome 
171, 172. Taliſmanic looking-glafles, things to come, which he 
ſo happily foretold, as it is pretended. * Fuit, qui 
© narravit, ſpeculis quibuſdam Aſtrologicis Noſtrada- 
mum ad has prædictiones uſum. Nam qui arcaniora 
Phyſica & Aitrologica cognita habent, ajunt e me- 
tallis, tanquam Planetis terreſtribus, eadem configu- 
ratione, qua Planetæ in Thematibus Natalitiis po- 
nuntur, ſub certis conſteilationibus ſpecula fieri poſſe, 
in quibus futura cernantur. Talia ſpecula non pro 
hominibus tantum, ſed & nationibus, urbibus, ſeculis, 
ut illi ajunt, fabricari poſſunt (97). - - It was ſaid 
that Noſtradamus made uſe of certain Aſtrological look- 
ing-glaſſes in foretelling thoſe things. For ſuch as un- 
derſtand the greateſt Phyſical and Aſtrological ſecrets, 
ſay, that future things may be diſcerned in Iooking- 
« glaſſes, which may be made of metals under certain con- 
* fellations, like terreſtrial planets, with the ſame con- 
« fguration as planets in erecting nativities. Such look- 
« ing-glaſſes, they ſay, may be made not only for particular 

« perſons, but for nations, cities, and ages (da). 
[($a) In a fatire againſt the Jeſuits, intituled, De 
ſtudiis abſiruſioribus Feſuitarum, it is reported, That 


7 Morhofius, 


cap. *, Page 96. 
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Father Cotton ſhewed the king (Henry the Great) 


in an Aſtrological look ing-glaſs, whatever paſſed in 

| the courts and cabinets of all the princes of the 

# Reſponſ. Apo- world ** : and the Jeſuit who informs me of this, 
Joget, à] Anti- takes too much pains in refuting that ſtory, Nicholas 
Paſquier relates juſt ſuch another: and note, that he 

does not do it by way of ridicule, but tells it in the 
moſt ſerious manner that can be, in a letter full of 
prognoſtications, which preceded the death of Henry 

| the Great. I ſhall ſubſcribe it here ſo much the 
more willingly, as it is one of the moſt circumſtan- 
tiated of that kind, and conſequently the moſt proper 
to ſhew the ridiculouſneſs of them. The late queen 


I Lettres de Ni- © dowager (Catherine de Medicis) (ſays Paſquier ) Þ 


colas Paſquier, 


© defirous to know whether all her children ſhould be 
4g. 10. 


* kings, a Magician in the caſtle of Chaulmont, which 
© 18 ſituated on the bank of the river Loire between 
„Blois and Amboiſe, ſhewed her in a hall, round a 
circle which he had drawn, all that had been, or 
* ſhould be, kings of France, who took ſo many 
turns round the circle, according to the number of 
years they had reigned, or ſhould reign : and as 
* ſoon as Henry the third had walked fifteen rounds, 
* the late king begins the race, briſk and nimble ; he 
* took twenty turns entire, and going to finiſh the 
* twenty-firſt, he ſuddenly diſappeared. After him 
* came a young prince, between eight and nine years 
* of age, who went thirty-ſeven, or thirty-eight, times 
round; and then all things became inviſible, be- 
it.“ Obſerve, that his pretended enchantment grows 
lame as ſoon as it enters upon the future. He ſays 
very well, that Henry the third took fifteen turns, 
and that Henry the fourth took twenty, and diſap- 
| peared in the twenty-firſt, becauſe he wrote after the 
| His book was event happened |. ; but when he ſpeaks of the reign 
—— in of Lewis XIII, he loſes his way. He makes him go 
: ee thirty ſeven or thirty-eight rounds; which ſhould 
But it appears, it have brought him down to the year 1647, or 1648 : 
was writ a few Whereas every body knows he went no farther than 
days after the the year 1643. The author of a ſmall libel, intituled, 
—_ of Henry Remarks upon the Government of the kingdom during the 
f reigns of Henry IV, Lewis XIII, and Lewis XIV, printed 
at Cologn, for Peter Marteau, in 1688, in 12mo, has 
turned that ſtory in this manner. I is ſaid, that Cathe- 
rine de Medicis likewiſe made uſe of the enchantments of her 
diviners, to know the ſucceſſors f her fon : and that by 
means of a loking-glaſs they made thoſe to appear to her, 
who were to reign after the extinction of the houſe of Va- 
fois. The firft that appeared was Henry IV, but ſbe con- 
ceived an implacable hatred and awerſion to this prince, 
conſtantly endeavouring, after this fight, to deſtroy him by all 
the artifices imaginable. Notumque furens quid fœmina 
poſſit. It is avell known what a woman's rage can do; 
and that there is nothing ſhe will flick at to attain her 
— But GOD delivered this monarch from all her 
nares. After Henry IV, the lnoking-glaſs preſented to 
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cauſe the late queen dowager would ſee no more of 


T think it 


Was 


her Lewis XIII, and Leavis XIV, wwith a majeſtic fla- 
ture and gate. And then there appeared in the lookino-21afs 
a company of Feſuits, who were in their tur io te 
maſters of France. She refuſed to ſez am more, and aas 
even upon the point of breaking the hoking-glaſs : but 
however, it vas preſerved, and many affirm that it is ; 
ſtill in the Louvre . It is very evident, this account f Remarques ft 
is only a copy reviſed and enlarged, from that of Ni- le Couvernment 
colas Paſquier; but ſee with what impudence they eee 16 
have falſified it. I. Henry IV is made to appear the „ 
firſt, whereas Paſquier makes all his predeceſſors to 
appear before him. II. They bring down to Lewis 
XIV, and further, what he had carried only to 
Lewis XIII. III. They inſinuate, that it happened 
at the Louvre, but he ſays that it was at Chaumont 
upon the Loire. IV. They talk of a looking-glaſs, 
and he ſpeaks only of a circle. V. They ſay this 
looking-glaſs is preſerved, and that it is affirmed to be 
ſtill in the Louvre. VI. They pretend that Cathe- 
rine de Medicis would have broke the glaſs; but 
Paſquier ſays, ſhe only refuſed to ſee any thing more. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of that reflexion; ſo ingeniouſly 
placed, and which is contradicted in the ſame breath: 
nor of that fine prediction in favour of the Jeſuits; 
the fallity of which we now ſee ſo plainly ; nor of 
that which is ſo ridiculouſly aſſerted, touching the 
cauſe of the hatred of Catherine de Medicis to Henry 
IV: it is well known ſhe had other reaſons not to 
love him. It will be thought, perhaps, that I have in- 


ſiſted too long on ſuch trifles : but it is not ſo needleſs 


as ſome may imagine to refute thoſe kinds of tradi- 
tions, and to ſhew the progreſs of them ; ſince we ſee 
every day perſons credulous enough to admit them, 
and to publiſh them without ſhame. How many 
people are there, for inſtance, who have read the laſt 
of theſe accounts without knowing, and without 
ſuſpecting that it was only an embelliſhment of that of 
Paſquier ? Such is the deſtiny of that fort of tradi- 
tions: they increaſe with time: one may very well 
apply to them the Vires acquirit eundo. - - A tale bſes 
nothing by the telling, Rem. CRIT. I 3 
[M] I hall jay ſomething of the Metempſfpcboſis.] 
They ſay that Pythagoras bragged of a ſpecial privi- 
lege about it ; for he boaſted that he could remember in 
what bodies he had been before he was Pythagoras. 
But he went no farther back than the age of the city 
of Troy, he had been firſt Æthalides, who was repu- 
ted the ſon of Mercury, and it being in his choice 
to demand of that god whatever he would, he begged 
of him that he might remember every thing after his 
death. Some time after he was Euphorbus, and was 
wounded by Menelaus at the fiege of Troy. After 
the death of Euphorbus, he was Hermotimus, and 
then a Fiſherman at Delos named Pyrrhus, and at laſt 
Pythagoras, a man who remembred all thoſe tranſmi- 
grations , and what he had ſuffered in Hell, and what 
other ſouls ſuffer there (98). Here is a litttle contra- (98) Ex Hera⸗ 
diction (99) ; for if the ſouls of men go from one body clide Pontico, 
into another, they do not go to Hell. Our Philoſo- ap. Laert. ubi 
pher, according to Ovid, goes no higher than Eu- e. n 
phorbus: | | e 


(99) Compare 


Morte carent anime, ſemperque priore relictà this with what 


Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque receptæ. has been ſaid a- 

Tad 8 bell; bove, towards 
ple ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli the end of the 

Panthoides Euphorbus eram : cui pectore quondam remark [FI. 


Hzfit in adverſo gravis haſta minoris Atridæ. 
Cognovi clypeum lævæ geſtamina noſtra 
Nuper Abantzis, templo Junonis, in Argis (100). 


| tam. lib. xv, 
Nor dies the ſpirit, but new life repeats ver. 158. 
In other forms and only changes ſeats. 
In Trojan wars, (for I the fat retain ). 
E uphorbus, I, Panthous' fon, wwas ſlain 
By Menelaus . . . . at Argos 1 beheld 


In Fund's Fane and knew my former ſhield. 


O happy memory, ſays Lactantius very pleaſantly. 
O miram, & ſingularem Pythagoræ memoriam. O 
© miſeram oblivionem noſtrum omnium, qui neſciamus, 
qui ante fuerimus ; fed. fortaſſe vel errore aliquo, 
1 vel gratia fit effectum, ut ille ſolus lethæum gurgi- 

8 H tem 


(ioo) Ovid. Mee 


674 


(f) At Samos a 
town of that 


iſland. 


(g) Vid. Far- 
nab. in Ovid. 
Met. lib. xv, 
ver. 60. 


(ror) Lactant. 
Div. Inſt. lth, 
iii, cap. xviii, 


pag. m. 196. 
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PYTI HA 


was by reaſon of this opinion that he diſapproved the facrificing of beaſts, and i i2 
obſerved that he adored an altar on which no ſacrifice had ever been offered, that he 


GORAS. 


adored it, I fay, as a place which had never been profaned or polluted VJ. I have not 
mentioned the native country of Pythagoras, becauſe there are ſeveral opinions about it : 
ſome ſay he was a Tyrrhenian, others a Syrian, others affirm that he was born in the iſle 
of Samos, others, in the iſle of Cephalonia (F), &c (g). The Heathen Philoſophers 
never ſaid any thing finer, than what he faid concerning God, and the end of 


all our actions [O]; and it is likely that he had carried his Orthodoxy much fart 


tem non attigerit, nec oblivionis aquam guſtaverit. 
Videlicet ſenex vanus (ſicut ocioſæ aniculæ ſolent) fa- 
bulas tanquam infantibus credulis finxit. Quod fi 
bene ſenfiffet de 11s, quibus hæc locutus eſt, fi homi- 
nes eos exiſtimaſſet, nunquam ſibi tam petulanter 
mentiendi licentiam vendicaſſet. Sed deridenda ho- 
minis leviſſimi vanitas (101). - - - - O rare memory 
of Pythagoras. O our wretched forgetfulneſs, who 
know nothing of our pre-exiſtence : but perhaps it hap- 


only newer touched the river of Lethe, nor tafled the 
avaters of oblivion. The vain old man forſooth ( as 
idle old women uſe to do) invented thoſe ſtories as if he 
avere talking to credulous children. Had he judged 
rightly of thoſe to whom he told them, had he loked 
upon them as men, he would never have been fo bold 
as to forge fuch lies. But his ridiculous vanity deſerves 
contempt.” Lactantius ſhould have known that Py- 
thagoras aſcribed his memory to the favour of the 
gods ; he might have read it in Heraclides ; and it will 
be ſaid, that without this one might eaſily fancy, that 
Pythagoras prevented the objection which other men 
would raiſe againſt him, becauſe they did not remember 
any pre-exiſtence. I anſwer to that objection, that in 
ſome reſpects it is not likely he would have been ſo 
bold as to boaſt of ſuch a thing : otherwiſe his con- 


tempt of other men, as Lactantius obſerves, had been 


very great; but if we conſider the thing another way, 


we ſhall find nothing in it that is againſt likelihood. 


He had acquired ſo great a reputation and made ſo 
many experiments of the blind docility and great cre- 


dulity of his hearers, that he might eaſily flatter him- 


ſelf, that what he ſhould fay concerning his memory 
would not be diſhelieved. If you defire to know his 


| ſeveral tranſmigrations fince the death of Pythagoras, 


you need but read the following words, and you will 
ſee that he was a courtezan at the third change. * Py- 
* thagoram vero ipſum ſicuti celebre eſt Euphorbum 
primo ſe fuiſſe dictitaſſe; ita hæc remotiora ſunt his, 
« quz Clearchus & Dicæarchus memoriz tradiderunt, 


fuiſſe eum poſtea Pyrandrum, deinde Callicleam, de- 


(102) Aul. Gell. 
lib, wy, cap. xi. 
See the article 
PERICLES, 
citation (186). 


(103) Herodot. h 


lib. it, cap. 


cxxiii. 


It is 


true he does not 
mention the 
name of Pytha- 


goras. 


But Dio- 


dorus Siculus, 
lib. i, ju fi 


mentions hi 


(104) Auguſt. 


9 


Ep. III, pag. m. 


(105) Macrob. 
Saturn. ib. 111, 
cap. vi, pag. ths 


. 316. 


inde feminam pulchra facie meretricem, cui nomen 
fuerat Alce (102). - - But as it is well known that 
Pythagoras himſelf ſaid he was at firſt Euphorbus : ſo 
afterwarwards, according to Clearchus and Dicæarchus, 
* he became Pyrander, then Callicleas, and after that a 
* beautiful whore called Alce.” As for the reſt, he in- 
vented not the Metempſychoſis: he learned it of the 
Egyptians (103), which made him ſpoil the fine doctrine 
e had heard of Pherecydes, about the immortality of 
the ſoul, wherewith he had been ſo moved, that he 
gave over the trade of an Athlete, or wreſtler, all of a 
ſudden, to ſtudy Philoſophy. Quis nunc extremus 
idliota, vel quæ abjecta muliercula non credit animæ 
immortalitatem, vitamque poſt mortem futuram ? 
* Quad apud Græcos olim primus Pherecydes Aſſyrius 
cum diſputaſſet, Pythagoram Samium illius diſputa- 
« tionis novitate permotum ex athleta in Philoſophum 


R W a 6a 


« vertit (104). - - - What man is now ſo ſtupid, or what 


* avoman ſo filly, as not to believe the immortality of the 


Hul, and à future ſtate? When Pherecydes, the Mirian, 
.* firſt diſcourſed on this ſubject among the Grecians, 
« Pythagoras, the Samian, was fo moved with it, that of 


* an Athlete he turned Philoſopher.” | 
[N] I is obſerved that he adored analtar ... as a 
place which had never been profaned or polluted.) It was 
an altar conſecrated to Apollo in the iſle of Delos. Read 
theſe words of Macrobius (105). * Conſtat, ſicut 
« Cloatius Verus ordinatorum libro ſecundo docet, eſſe 
Deli aram ; apud quam hoſtia non cæditur, ſed tan- 
tum ſolemni deum prece venerantur : verba Cloatii 
 hxc ſunt. Deli ara eff Apollinis TeviTogys in qua 
« nullum animal ſacrificatur, quam Pythagoram quuſi in- 
* wiolatam adoraviſſe produnt . . . . Meminit hujus 
« arz & Cato de liberis educandis in hæc verba : Nu- 
* trix hac omnia faciebat, in ,verbenis & lubis fine 
anz | | | 


her, 


had 
* hoflia, ut Deli ad Apollinis Genitivi Aram 


It is certain, according to Chatius Verus, that there is 


* an altar at Delos aubere no victim is ſlain, but the 


* god is worſhipped only by folemn prayer: the words of 
* Clhatius are theſe. At Delos is the altar of Apollo, 
* upon which no animal is ſacrificed, which Pythago- 
* ras is ſaid to have adored as being unpolluted. .. . . 
* Cato, in his treatiſe on education, thus ſpeaks of 
that altar : 'The nurſe did all theſe things, with 
veryain and pipes, without ſacrifice, as at the altar of 
Apollo in Delos.* _ 
[0] The Heathen Philoſophers never ſaid any thing finer 
than what he ſaid concerning God, and the end of all our 
actions] He acknowledged the unity of God; for he 
faid that unity was the principle of all things, and 
that out of it came the ſubject it made uſe of as it's mat- 
ter, and that out of it's action upon that matter came 
out numbers, figures, elements, the viſible world, &c. 
"ApX1v ev Tov , polada' in I Ths Ho- 
Yad\g» dei! Sudda, ws av U Ti wmoradt air 
71% ovTt Urn, &c. (106). Omnium rerum id (106) Dios, 


* * N 


quod unum eft, efſe initium ; ex eo geminum quod infini- Laert, ubi ſupra, 


tum eft, prafectum tanquam materiem illi ipſi uni, quod bum. 25. 


cauſa eft, ſubjectum eſſe, &c (107). He ſaid, that that 
unity was God, the good, the underſtanding, the mind. (7) Se Alto 


I brandinus rend 
\ 7 \ 5 ; c/ 2 \ erg 
Tny e povad\e Yew, rai Teyalov, is £51 1 it in the begin 


Tz ©» qQuo1s, aurds 6 Vis. Unitatem Deum ac Bo- ning of his notes 
num que fit Unius natura, ipſa mens (108). Caſaubon, upon thoſe words 
the ſon (109), alledges a paſſage out of Stobæus which f Lrtivs. Se 
ought to be mended. Ilv3ayoegs Tov dfpyav THY e hanger e's 
; p ARTE N ſaubon on Laert, 
Ae pordda v5ov at 7 dyaJov. nTis £51 H TE ibid. num, 83, 
voss es 6 aUT9%5 6 VE8s, K THY bes Sudda, | 
Kal TO Kel n iv e Th UAIKLOY . (108) Plut. de 
Stobæus had it from Plutarch (110), we muſt therefore Placit. Philo) 
read 2 ey@- inſtead of 74 Vb. The doctrine of Py- ;, Sh 's OP Ra 
thagoras is not ſo orthodox in that paſſage, as in that n 
of Diogenes Laertius 3 for, according to Plutarch, he (100) Not. in 
admitted of two independent principles, Unity and Bi- Diog. Laert. in 
nary, and aſcribed to the firſt the Divine Eſſence, Alemæone, I. 
Goodneſs, and Underſtanding ; and to the ſecond, the . $3. 
nature of a Dzmon, evil, and matter. We ſhall judge , 3 
more adyantageouſly of his doctrine, if we take it out e. 


, . 5 5 2 Words of Pla- 
of Clemens Alexandrinus. Oux &dmozpur]eov d tarch are, Thy 


Tis dppi Tov NvSayiegs, oi pac, O wiv Orb, 2 dipw Wi 


eis. I 8T@- de u ws Ties Uarovos ot, rs THs d damen 
S19K00 ανẽͤ : AN & eavTg , ww d T6 7 deb eb Oh 
KULAG, £10 K0m©- lg vνννάν, Apo 15 74 0 1A hoc. i) 
O0A@V* 41 of, Aa ef Y; To cu G api! K Iz 1 Marne 
D A TUVTW!," e e GASP, Kal TAVTWY Tar 5K 
The, Vis ual {UyY @0ts TO GAP KUKAW, TAVTAV Ki- Hint 
gs. Nec vero prætermittendi ſunt Pythagorz genium & m- 
ſectatores, quippe qui dicant, Deum quidem unum lum unde eſt 
eſſe, non ita tamen, ut quidam opinantur, quaſi ſit i ne 
extra mundi adminiſtrationem, ſed eſt totus in ipſa, N 5 Be 
in toto circulo, ſpeculator totius generationis, univer- Po 
ſorum contemperatio, qui ſemper eſt, & ſuas faculta- 
tes deducit ad opus, omnium operum in ccelo illuſtra- 
tor, pater omnium, mens & animatio totius circuli, 
omnium motus (111). - - But we muſt not forget the (111) Clem. & 
Pythagoreans, for they maintain there is only one GOD, lexandr. in . 
not ſuch an one as ſome imagine, as if he did not con- monit. ad Gen 
cern himſelf with the adminiſtration of the wworld, but 4 0 J 
that his providence reaches all things, that he obſerves Mart. Oratione 
and regulates every part of the univerſe, that he is e- ad Gentes, J. 
ternal and omnipotent, the father, the mover, and foul, 4. 58. 
the world. The worſt of it is, that Pythagoras, conſi- 
dering Gop as the mover of the univerſe, and the 
ſoul of the world, affirmed that our ſouls are portions 
of Gop. There is an objection againſt this doctrine 
of Pythagoras to be found in Tully, which cannot be 
ket Lows Nam Pythagoras, qui cenſuit (Deum) 
animum eſſe per naturam rerum omnem intentum & 
commeantem, ex quo noſtri animi caperentur, non 
« vidit diſtractione humanorum animorum diſcerpi & 
© dilacerari Deum: & cam miſeri animi eſſent, qu 
« pleriſque contingeret, tum Dei partem eſſe 3 

| 74 


binarii naturam, 


112) Cicet 
ber. Peor- 
i, cap. & 
Minut ius F 
20 be ſays) | 

P 


(113) Epi 
Ver: XV 
14. 


(174) Ap 


Clem. Ale 
Strom. lib 


Page 477 


215) Jo 
cont. Ap 
lib, li, p 
1071. 


(116) Ib 
1076, 


(117) Il 
t, Pag. 


118) 


Numa, 


19) I 


(120) 1 
in Praz! 
Carmin 
circa fin 


alſo Sto 


clog, X 
mw, wh 
fays, S 
Tuc, I 


; 740 Apud 


had he had courage enough to expoſe himſelf to martyrdom. The circumſtances of 
his death are variouſly related [P]. I ſhall name ſome authors who have treated of his 


doctrine 


quod fieri non poteſt. Cur autem quicquam igno- 
raret animus hominis, ſi eſſet Deus? quomodo porro 
Deus iſte, ſi nihil eſſet niſi animus, aut infixus, aut 
infuſus eſſet in mundo (112). - - For Pythagoras, 
ah thought GOD to be an afiwve ſoul, pervading the 


him, did not confider that by the diſtinction of human 


pytha- © minds, GOD was divided and ſeparated: and that 
1. as N as many of them were miſerable, ſo a part of GOD 
rh ger uni- © avas miſerable, which is impoſſible. But why ſhould 


c 
= 
c 
. 
c 
"cap, ie See © qvhole univerſe, and that our minds were parts of 
ov 
c 
. 
c 
o 
c 


the mind of man be ignorant of any thing, if it avere 
GOD? And how could GOD, were he only a ſpirit, 


ans, 3 "4 « be fixed or infuſed in the. wworld?* St Epiphanius 
ex quo 


rimaliom omni- aſcribes to that Philoſopher a wild opinion, vi. that 


i, cap. Vz Pag 


4.14. firmament (113). But here is a thought which is ab- 


ſolutely true: Clemens Alexandrinus compares it with 
(113) Epiph- St Paul's words. None but Gop is wile, ſaid Pytha- 
Fer, XV, Pag. goras (114). The author of the Jewiſh antiquities 
14. ſeems to be very well ſatisfied with the doctrines of 
ſeveral Philoſophers, eſpecially of Pythagoras concern- 
Cem. Alexand, ing the nature of Gop, and he doubts not but they 
Strom. lib. iv, had ſpoken more ſoundly ſtill, had they not been 
page 477. afraid of perſecution ; for as Plato ſays, it is not ſafe 
to tell ignorant men the truth concerning the divine 
nature. Kai p Tlvdeyoens val Avatayoegs kai 
TIadTol, tal of pET *Helves 770 ng 5035s QIALTO- 
Got, Kal pips d anavtis #Tw QaivowTadtl, wept 


Tis To Yes QUTws TEREMNKGTES. AAA Of pev apos 


% O1Aogofevres tis TANGO, SiSais es 
THAS[L4V0V THY de j, Ts Suy paTos EEeveſucly 
8% ETOAUNTAV. .. . +. . AUT%; de TIAdTOV wont 
ner, S THY n wept e Cav £15 THY Tov 
oY Aw dyvoiay uh i dogancs etereyuers. Py- 
thagoras enim, & Anaxagoras, & Plato, & poſt illos 
FPhiloſophi Stoici, & pene cuncti, videntur de divina 
ſapuiſſe natura. Sed hi quidem ad breve philoſophan- 
tes, populo ſuperſtitionum opinionibus jam præoccupato 
veritatem dogmatis proferre timuere (115). . . . . Ipſe 
ſiquidem Plato confeſſus eft, quia veram de Deo opi- 
nionem propter ignorantiam plebis proferre ſecurum 
non eſt (116). - - Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Plato, and 
(116) Ibid. pag, After them the Stoic Philoſophers, and almoſt all, ſeem to 
1076, hade underſiood the divine nature. But they delivered 
their doctrines obſcurely, and were afraid to declare 
openly the truth, becauſe the people avere prepoſſeſſed with 
ſuperſtitious notions. s. Plato himſelf confeſſed it was 
not ſafe, &c. The ſame Joſephus affirms, that Pytha- 
goras exceeded all the ancient Philoſophers in piety 
and wiſdom. Zogig nai Th Tepi 79 Flor euocceia 
TAVTOV UTHAEPhV0s Sieve ty Helv TOY OINOTOQUTA!- 
Tov. Sapientia & divina pietate Philoſophos omnes ex- 
(117) Ibid. 7/6. cellens (117). We muſt not forget an obſervation of 
ek. 1046. - Plutarch: when he ſhews the conformity there was 
between the thoughts of Numa and thoſe of Pythago- 
Tas, he ſays, that Numa would not have the Deity to 
be repreſented by any images, and that Gop, accord- 
ing to Pythagoras, is an impaſſible nature, which 
does not fall under our ſenſes, and can only be the 
ny) Plut. in object of the underſtanding (118). Ode &Þ Exelvos 
ma, Page 65. 4% Nn n, dear e nal akhevrov 
nad VonTOY UmeAduCave civart To mewTol. Negue 
enim ille ſenſui aut ulli dolori expoſitum rerum principium 
: N, ſed invifibile, incorruptum, ſola mente exiſlimawvit 

(19) Ibid, B. apprehenſibile (119). | 
As for the end of our actions and ſtudies, nothing 
can be more admirable, nor more Chriſtian, than 
(120) Hierocles, what Pythagoras ſaid about it; for he taught that the 
in Prefat, ad ſtudy of Philoſophy ſhould tend to make men like 


Carmina aurea | / e 3 
Gon. TIpds Tyy Os ö avdyel, Kal Ths 


215) Joſeph, 
cont, Appion. 
Ib. it, page 

1071. 


circa fin. See 


alþ Stobæus, E- IIu N ayoertns PIAoTopias Tov , Tee ThoTOV 


clog, XI, cap, e NHαονν : ad divinam fimilitudinem ducunt, Pytha- 


- ] whore be goricæque philoſophie finem perfectiſſimum oftendunt (120). 
= e This is an encomium beſtowed on a piece of Poetry, 


rabra 20 II- Which contains the doctrines of that Philoſopher. 
hahe, ring They conſiſt of two parts, which may be very well 
Aegis leg. Compared to the purgative and unitive ways ſo much 


1 talked of by our Myſtics. Hierocles, qui commen- 


Pythagoras fi- tarios eruditiſſimos in Carmen Aureum Pythagoræ 

nem dixerunt, © TEliquit, ſtatim ab initio de Pythagorica philoſophia 

wn mila. * diſferens, appellat eam x.$apriv A 
4 


* Purgationem, & perfefionem. Quæ duo cum ſubin- 


moon as two eyes, and ſo of the other parts of the 


* dicent officium ipfius duplex ac propoſitum; ut loco 
* alio monſtravi, duplicem videri poſſunt Pythagoras 
& Pythagorici habuiſſe philoſophiam, quarum illa 
fit za3ap]ixy, hæc vero 7:A1izj, illa, que purgat 
a malis, ſeparat a materia & corpore, liberat a vin- 
culis & carcere ; hæc, quæ perficiat, evehat & re- 
portet ſurſum, & 215 T0 cid &» 716 TEITLEYS Ces, 
ut loquitur Hierocles, id eſt habitus prioris formam 
inducat, ſimileſque faciat Deo. . . . Id quod ipſe 
indicat Hierocles in ſequentibus, quando dicit, ep. 
en (carmen aureum) T&o15s Q1Aogopias Text71- 
uns Kal FewpnTINNs Th KaFOAs Sy para, ft wv 
av Tis £0UTOY KacFapov aToAGUEL Hd} ThiY mpos 
ev ö he . evTuynaes. Continet philpſophiæ 
omns practicæ ac theoretice decreta ſumma guibus quis 
& purgare ſe, & fimilem Deo facere valeat (121). - - = (121) foatin; 
Hierocles, who left moſt learned commentaries upon the Scheffer. de na- 
golden werſes of Pythagoras, in the beginning of his tura & conſtitu- 
diſcourſe concerning the Pythagorean Philoſophy, calls it en 5 van 
purgation and perfection. Which two intimating a ci 7, pag. 78. 
twofold uſe and purpoſe of it, as I have ſhewwn in ano- 

ther place, Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans ſeem to 

have had two kinds of Phihfophy, the one purgative, 

the other perfective; the former, to cleanſe from evils, 

to ſeparate from matter and body, and to free from 

bonds and priſon : the latter to perfect, raiſe, and ex- 

alt, and as Hierocles ſpeaks, to introduce the form of the 

firſt ſtate, and to render one like GOD... ... . This 

Hieracles himſelf declares in the following words, The 

golden verſes contain the chief doctrines of all ſpe- 

culative and practical Philoſophy, whereby one may 

purify and make himſelf like Gop.“ The author | 
whom I have quoted, alledges (122) ſeveral paſſages, (722) Ibid, cafi 
whereby it appears, that according to that Philoſopher, vii. | 
the acquiſition of truth was the only way to attain to 
the likeneſs of Gop ; but that truth cannot be known; 

unleſs it be enquired after with a purified ſoul, and 

ſuch as has overcome the paſſions of the body; from 

whence he concludes thus: Ex iis, gue ſuperiori capite , ws . 

, LE TS : 7 „„ (123) Ibid. caps 
attulimus, manifeftum eſt, phils/ophiam Pythagoricam id viii, pag. 56. 
habere ſibi maxime propoſitum, ut ad quandam ſimilitu- 
dinem cum Deo ſectatores ſuos ducat; id vero fieri aliter (124) Apud 
non poſſe, quam ft veritati atque ſapientiæ pura integra- Photium, Coda 
que mente incumbatur (123). I add to this the tefti- ccxlix, page 
mony of the * author, who wrote the life 
of Pythagoras. He ſays (124), that the followers of 3 
that Philoſopher taught, that men make themſelves 2 ee 
perfect three ways. 1. By converſing with the gods; 6e y2p rf 
for during that commerce, they abſtain from every * beias H 
evil action, and become like the gods, as much as peng Dm 

3 a e aliis me- 
ſuch a thing is poſſible. 2. By doing good to others; rendo: Dei enim 
for it is Gop's property, it is an imitation of Gop hoc proprium eſt, 
(125). 3. By going out of this life. The beſt pre- in coque Deum 
ſents which Heaven gave to men, according to Pytha- t. is 
goras, are to ſpeak truth, and do good offices : thoſe 
two things, {aid he, reſemble the works of God (126). (126) lian. 
[] The circumſtances of his death are wariouſly re- Var. Hiſt. lib. 
ported.] He lived at Crotona, in Milo's houſe with xii, cap. lix. 
his diſciples, and was burnt in it. A Man whom he 
refuſed to admit into his ſociety, ſet the houſe on (727) Diog. 
fire (127). It is likely that he had not a good phy- 4% . ui ſurra, 
ſiognomy ; for Pythagoras received none for his diſ- ug 
ciples, but thoſe whoſe look he liked, after he had (128) Aul. Gell, 
examined it according to the rules of art. It was hi | 
firſt ſtep. © Jam a principio adoleſcentes qui ſeſe ad 
* diſcendum obtulerant, «augzoyvwuire;, Id verbum (729) Laërt. 
« ſignificat, mores naturaſque hominum, conjectatione bid. 

* quadam de oris & vultus ingenio, deque totius cor- , 
* poris filo atque habitu, ſciſcitari. Eum, qui explo- A= a... 
© ratus ab eo idoneuſque fuerat, recipi in diſciplinam tiearhnanett» 
* ſtatim jubebat (128). - - - He firſt conſidered the phy- vas & ne Tov 
© fiognomy of young men, who offered themſelves to be his 0 ene 
diſciples. Wat is, he examined their manners and — 2 5 
diſpoſitions, by the features of their countenance, and peſſum, cxdique 
* the habit of their body. And ſuch as were tried and ſatius eft quam 
approved by him, were immediately admitted into the Wicquam loqui. 
« fociety. Some fay (129) that he was ſuſpected of oo. Mee. * 
endeavouring to uſurp the ſovereignty; and that to har je 1 garter 19 
prevent his deſign, the Crotoniates ſet his houſe on read dA, 
fire. He made his eſcape through the flames, and vagari, 70 2vander 
went out of the city; but as he was going into a field 7r%ly, inſtead 
of beans, he ſtopped, and choſe rather to be killed, ff AaAfjeas. 
than to open his mouth and ſpoil the beans (130). (137) Ibid; a8. 
According to Diczarchus (131) he fled to the temple 40. 
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lüb. i, cap. ix. - 


(130) Aa 


676 


(132) Ibid, 


(133) Ibid, 


(134) Ibid, num, 


44. 


(146) Tzetzes, 
Chil. XI, ver. 


366. 


(137) Anony- 
mus apud Pho- 


tium, pag. 


1313. 


(138) Menag. in 
Diog. Laert. 
Fag. 371, & 


fex. 


(139) Arnob. lib. 
1, pag. 


(140) Juſtin. lib, 


23. 


xx, cap. iv, pag. 
Mm. 396. 


(141) Val. Max. 
lib. vüi, cap. vii, 
num. 2, in ext. 


(142) Epiph. 
Her, XV, pag. 


14. 


1 1) Voſſ. de Phi- 


elogia, pag. 55, 
in bis treatiſe de 


Hiſt. Græc. pag. 
He * 


467. 


Vel certe proxi- 


mus huic tempori 


fuit. 


(2) In Indice 


Plin. 


3) Voſſ. de Hiſt. 


Græc. 


pag. 1 10. 


(4) Ap. Strab. 
lib. L pag. 71. 


7 | X 
PYTHAGORAS. PYTHEAS. 
doctrine | Q]. 
ſician (5). | | 
I ſhall add to what I have ſaid concerning the fable of his looking-glaſſes (i) a ſtory, 
which J have juſt read in a news-writer [R]. 
(5) Printed at Geneva in the year 1696, and written by D. L. C. D. M. that is to ſay, David le Clere Doctor of Phyſic, 


He is brother of Mr le Clerc profeſſor at Amſterdam, 


of the Muſes at Metapontum, and died there with 
hunger, after he had faſted forty days. Others ſay 
(132), that at his return from the iſle of Delos, whi- 
ther he went to ſhut the eyes of his maſter Phere- 
eydes, and to bury him, he himſelf put a ſtop to his 
life, by abſtaining from food. According to ſome 
other writers (133), he brought all his diſciples to 
the aſſiſtance of the Agrigentines againſt the Syracu- 
ſans; and having been worſted, he was killed whilſt 


he was running about a field of beans. Which does 


not very well agree neither with the eighty years 
which they fay (134) he lived, nor with the ninety 
(135), much leſs ſtill with the ninety nine (136), or 
one hundred and four (137) years mentioned by others. 
See upon this the learned collections of Menagius (138). 
He has not forgot to quote Arnobius, who affirms, 


that Pythagoras was burnt alive in a temple. © Py- 


* thagoras Samius ſuſpicione dominationis injuſta vivus 
* concrematus in fano eſt: numquid ea, quæ docuit 
vim propriam perdiderunt, quia non ſpiritum ſponte, 
« ſed crudelitate appetitus effudit (139) ? - - - Pythago- 
© ras of Samos, unjuſtly ſuſpected of aſpiring to ſovereign- 
© ty, was burnt alive in a temple. Could his doctrines 
* be their proper force, becauſe he died, not a natural, 
but a violent death.” Juſtin intimates that he died 
without any violence at Metapontum, whither he re- 
tired after he had been twenty years at Crotona, and 
that he died there, being ſo much admired, that his 
houſe was converted into a temple, and that he was 
honoured as a god. Cum annos viginti Crotone cgilſet, 
Metapontum migrawit, ibique deceſſit, cujus tanta admi- 
ratio fuit, ut ex domo ejus templum facerent, eumque pro 
Deo colerent (140). Valerius Maximus does not fay fo 
much of him; but he is none of thoſe who ſay he 
was ill uſed. * Cujus ardentem rogum plenis venera- 
tionis oculis Metapontus aſpexit : oppidum Pytha- 
goræ quam ſuorum cinerum nobilius clariuſve mo- 
* numento (141). - - - Whoſe funeral pile Metapontus 
© beheld with eyes full of weneration : the city was more 
noted and famous for the aſhes of Pythagoras than 
their own.” | | 

St Epiphanius was groſsly miſtaken when he faid 
that Pythagoras died in the country of the Medi- 
ans (142). | 


[2 ] I hall name ſome authors who have treated of 


his doctrine. ] I ſhall confine myſelf to modern au- 


evriter. | 
© Marſhal de Schomberg, commander of the French n the Afain 


One may ſee in the Hiſtory of Phyſic, what concerns him as a Phy- 


* 


(1) In the remark [L]. 


thors. William Canterus tranſlated into Latin the 
fragments of Pythagoras, collected by Stobæus. E- 
ramus (143), Philip Beroaldus, Gyraldus Claudius (143) In the! 
Minos, Francis Berni, Nicolas Scutelli, and ſome o. ginning of A 
thers, made notes upon the ſymbols of that Philoſo. Chiliads of py. 
pher. See alſo Lipſius (144), the commentaries of e. 
Ritterſhuſius upon Malchus ; the diſſertation of Hol- 
ſtenius, De vi Y ſcriptis Pythagore 3; Rodericus à gy * 
. . . hilo- 
Caſtro's Pythagoras; Paganinus Gaudentius ge Pyzha- ſoph. Stoic, lh, 
gorea ani marum tranſmigratione ; the dialogue of Am Diſſert. v1, 7 
broſius Rhodius de tranſmigratione; the diſſertation of 
Claudius Lignier de ſea Pythagorica; the theſis of 
Marc Mappus de Ethica Pythagore, maintained at 
Straſburg under the Profeſſor Schallerus.; Schilterus's 
diſſertation de Diſciplina Pythagorica ; the above-men- (4 5) Printed x 
tioned book of John Schefferus; the book intituled bs... 
Ethica Pythagorica (145) written by Magnus Daniel (146) Paſtor ac 
Omeis, Profeſſor at Altdorf. See alſo la Mothe le Superintendzs, 
Vayer in his book de la Vertu des Payens. It is Schleugenfts. f, 
thought that the golden verſes of Pythagoras, are the . det Ley. 
work of his diſciple Lyſis. An ancient Philoſopher of 3 3 
Alexandria, named Hierocles, wrote a commentary on ta r 
them, which has been illuſtrated with notes by Caſau- | ; 
bon's ſon. We have alſo ſome commentaries made (147) Taken 
upon the ſame verſes by Vitus Amerbachins, Theodo. om the 68h 
rus Marcilius, Henry Brem, Michael Neander, John Page: of a ſmall 


book intituled, 


Straſelius, William Diezius, and Magnus Daniel O- T- Key of the 
meis. I had almoſt forgot Joachim Zehnerus's Cabinet of the 
book (146). ITT | 5 of 5 ag 

RJ A ftory which I hawe j ad i e ol Hh Ron 
[#] / 4 modern author ene hat. the lite pe _ 
| oliticalCoil:fim 

* troops in Portugal, when that kingdom ſhook off 9/ the Preſent 
the Spaniſh yoke, wrote whatever paſſed in that Times, July 
country upon a glaſs, and holding it againſt the LOW No on 
moon, Cardinal Mazarin, who was at Paris, read as printed at 
in that Planet, with the help of a Teleſcope, what- Luxemburg: 
ever the Marſhal wanted to inform him of: if this there is in the 


a & Aa * * 


© ſecret were as true as it is fabulous, &c (147). Since dite, printed for 


Tr : "dee 
the news-writer judges rightly of this pretended ſecret, 82 ow ok 


J ſhall only obſerve the anachroniſms of his narrative. Truth 1704. 
Mr de Schomberg did not arrive in Portugal till the 

month of November 1661 (148). Cardinal Mazarin (748) See the 
had been dead eight months before: and Portugal had Memoirs of ie 


. | _ | mont d'Ablan- 
ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke ahove ten years. court, pag. 1h 


FYYTHE AS, was born at Marſeilles. I think that the moſt certain thing that 
can be ſaid concerning the time wherein he lived, is, that he lived in the age of Alex- 


ander the Great [ A ]. 


[4] The moſt certain thing . . . . is that he lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great.) Voſſius is ſome- 
what more preciſe : he ſays that Pytheas lived under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (1). Father Hardouin follows 
him (2). Moreri reckons it was in the 44oth or 
445th year of Rome ; but he ſhould have known, that 
the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
falls, according to Calviſius, in the year of Rome 468. 
We have ſome reaſons to believe that Pytheas flouriſh- 
ed before that time. Voſſius ſhews, that Eratoſthenes 


wrote after Pytheas (3); but he did not make uſe of 


the cleareſt proof of it : he was contented to alledge 
this reaſon, that Polybius having pitched amongſt o- 
ther Geographers upon Dicæarchus, Eratoſthenes, and 
Pytheas, to cenſure them, ſays (4) that Eratoſthenes 
wrote the laſt of all. There is a proof more poſitive 
than that in the ſame page, ſeeing Strabo ſays in that 
place, that Polybius wondered that Eratoſthenes be- 
lieved what Pytheas had written. Polybius wondered 
ſo much the more at it, becauſe he obſerved that Era- 


toſthenes believed ſeveral things which Dicæarchus did 


(5) See, below, 


TEmai 


K [F]. 


not believe. It is manifeſt therefore that Pytheas was 
an author before Eratoſthenes and Dicæarchus wrote 
their Geographical books (5). We ſhall hereafter 
draw ſome conſequences from it. But I ſhall firſt 
give my opinion concerning the words wherein Strabo 


thinks that Polybius's way of reaſoning 1s ridiculous, 


2 


He wrote ſome Geographical books [B], which in all likelihood 


were 


Perhaps he underſtood not well what Polybius meant. 
I am apt to think that great man argued thus: Di- 
cæarchus is a very credulous author, and has commit- 


ted abundance of miſtakes ; yet he would not believe 


ſeveral things related by Pytheaz ; one may therefore 
wonder how Eratoſthenes, who lived after him, could 
believe thoſe very things which he knew were reject- 
ed by Dicæarchus. But Strabo pretends that Polybius 
argued thus: Dicæarchus is a very judicious author, 
and to be looked upon as a model; it is therefore 
very ſtrange that Eratoſthenes believed Pytheas in ſe- 
veral things, which Diczarchus did not believe. Sup- 
poſing that Polybius reaſons after this manner, Strabo 
might very well laugh at him, conſidering the great 
number of faults which Polybius had criticized in Di- 
cæarchus's writings. But once more, I would not 
ſwear that he underſtood well Polybius's meaning. 
wiſh we could verify it; we might then learn many 
other facts, which we are ignorant of, by reaſon of 
the loſs of ſo many books of that author. I ſhall 
obſerve, by the by, a fault in the Latin tranſlation of 
Strabo. The whole ſtrength of this repetition, p47 
Aikaideys Ei , is altogether enervated : 
to render that place well, the ſame repetition which 
is in the original, ſhould have been made uſe of. The 
reader may judge of it, if he will give himſelf the 
trouble to examine this citation. "EggrogoF4vn v 
Aue 
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Pytheas ho! 
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inventus elt. 
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page 43. V 
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were nothing elſe but a relation of his voyages. He ſtrangely abuſed this | att 
traveller may lie by authority; for he filled his books with all manner of fables concerning 


4 


the northern countries, where he pretended to have been. He knew that few ocular 

witneſſes could convict him of his lies; but poſterity left not his boldneſs unpunithed. 

Polybius was very hard upon him; Strabo falls upon him on ſeveral occaſions with the 
00 Nia; 4. greateſt ſeverity (a). Thoſe two authors could not endure that he ſhould ſay, with im- 


% 4w3i5z- punity, that in the iſle of Thule [CI, fix days journey from Great Britain towards the 
Fine homo north, and in all thoſe parts, there was neither land, nor fea, nor air, but a compound 
»:ndacifimus of thoſe three things, like the Pulmo Marinus [D], over which the ſea and land hung 
* n up, and which was a kind of a tie to all the parts of the world, and that it was im- 
Pro par. 43: Vid poſſible to go thither on foot, or in a ſhip, He boaſted that he had ſeen that ſub- 
«ian, PZ 4” ſtance which reſembled the Pulmo Marinus: as for the reſt, he confeſſed he knew nothing 
& lib. ii, pag J23 f 7 4 wi | f 2 
y- 9; l. rv, Pag. of it but by hear-ſay. He boaſted alſo, that he had travelled in all the countries of 
Y | 9 8 Europe which lie on the ocean, from Cadiz to the river Tanais; which Polybius could 
|: > not believe of a private-man, and not well provided with money (b). However, it is | 
confeſſed, he underſtood well enough the properties of the northern countries, for what 2 gong i, 
concerns the aſpects of the ſun (c); and what he ſaid (d), that the Barbarians ſhewed | 
him the place where the ſun went to ſleep, and that in ſome of thoſe countries the night ( 1 
© . | . I d 
- 7 laſted not above three hours, and in others not above two, does not at all look like « pare” 
| table, 
r ac | | | | | | 5 
lens (5) Oye? 3' du 6 INoarrog dmigov nat ar) Tolro roy 3:oTy evOpdury ua} mivyrL TWalTH FitGhpnarat x) wrk ua) ropry- 
. te & yivo'To. Polybius autem id quoque incredibile ait eſſe, privatum hominem, eumque pauperem tantum fſpacit mari terraque obviſſe. 
Leip- Strabo, lib. ii, pag. 71. 
1 Vi | 
2 180 Evhueeg! Bepyalor nantiv, IIS Je miey- it, enquired about Britain of the inhabitants of Mar- 


av” 1.41 TavTaA fs pi Te Altdaldpys TSVoAas)] e. 
T3 eu ph Ts Atualdapys TISvoal],, y rotor 
dh ˙ A yproaobar xorove awegonuor ab” x 
ToouTes EXNY yes auT0ds Feapeperai. Interim Era- 
tofthenem qui Euemerum Bergaum appellet, Pytheæ cre- 


ſeilles, Narbonne, and Corbilon ; but it is certain he 
was not the father of that Scipio who conquered Car- 
thage. I wonder that Father Labbe did not obſerve 
that miſtake of Sanſon, and I do not believe that he 
was willing to ſpare him. He might alſo have been 


65 dere, atque hoc ne Dicearcho quidem credente. Id qui- cenſured for reckoning near an hundred years between 
Eu- dem ridiculum eft quod Dicearchum profert, quaſi vero Pytheas and Polybius (14). Which does not agree (14) Sanſon, ub 
ag} _ conveniat eum wveluti nor mam ſequi quem ipſe Polybius tot with his hypotheſis, vis. that Pytheas wrote his re- ſupra, Pag. 8 5. 
mY (6) Stabo, 1ib, reprehenfiontbus inceſſit (0). However we learn from all lations after the year of Rome 532, which was but 
72 i, bag. 71. this that Pytheas's books were written not only before ſixteen years before the birth of Polybius (15). Nay, (15) He was born 
ont thoſe of Eratoſthenes, but alſo before thoſe of Diczar- according to that ſuppoſition, Pytheas was not return- in the year of 
5 chus. We know that the laſt was diſciple of Ariſtotle, ed from his travels in 532, for if he was returned Rome 548. See 
mY and dedicated a book to Theophraſtus, Ariſtotle's be- then, the deputies of Marſeilles might have anſwered Voſſius, de Hf. 
Th loved diſciple. It is therefore very likely that Pytheas the queſtions of the Roman conſul. _ e TOs PRES TR, 
= lived before the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſince J ſhall here acquaint the reader that Mr Sanſon, the = 
the his writings came out before thoſe of Dicæarchus, who worthy ſon of the great Geographer, who publiſhed 
ted 1 muſt needs have been an old man under the reign of the Antiquities of Abbeville, has done me the favour 
rs that prince. Indeed, the beginning of that reign to ſend me the copy of an anſwer to the Jeſuit Labbe, 
OG.” falls in the laſt year of the CXXIIId Olympiad ; Ari- which his father deſigned to print concerning thoſe 

(5) Apollod, a- ſotle gave over teaching before the end of the CXIVth antiquities. It is a learned and ingenious piece. I 
the 2 Dog. Laert. Olympiad (7), and his ſcholars were moſt of them hope I ſhall find an occaſion to publith tome fragments 
of Fre- in Ariſt. grown men. We learn from Pliny that Pytheas pub- thereof. | 
mart | liſhed his works before Timæus publiſhed his (8) ; for [B] He awrote ſome Geegraphical books.) The ſcho- 
5 (3) Plin. üb. the latter affirms, upon the other's word, what I have liait upon Apollonius (16) mentions a book of Pytheas, 

dvi, cap. ii. ö 


And therefore liv- 


ſaid concerning Amber (9). But neither Timæus nor 


9) See the text 
of this article, 
citation (e). 


thing againſt Voſſius, becauſe they lived ſo long (10), 
that they might have ſeen the relations of Pytheas, 
though they had not been publiſhed before the reign 
(10) Eratoſthenes of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and it is well known that 
= 30 years. an author who relates what he has read in another, 
he C94 may be older than he, and even die before him; fo 
Olympiad, ang that though Timæus and Eratoſthenes wrote after Py- 
died in the theas, we can infer from it nothing that 1s certain 
war in See concerning the age of Pytheas. The beſt proof we 
ons, de Hi. can have to place him before the reign of Ptolemy 


Loc bg he. Philadelphus, is, becauſe he was cited by Diczarchus. 


Eratoſthenes, who wrote after Pytheas, can prove any 


as be : TS eu, (16) In libs ifs 
intituled YVns We plod' G, the circuit of the earth, The | | 


abridgment of Artemidorus the Epheſian, printed with 
the ancient Geographers, names Pytheas among thoſe 
who wrote the circuit of the world; periplum Orbis | 
(17). The deſcription of the iſle of Thule was, in (17) Se Voſſins, 
all likelihood, part of that work. His book de Oce- ibid. pag. 110. 
ano is quoted by Geminus. Nicolas Sanſon (18) is EF 
not the only one who entered the liſts with Strabo, in (18) Ubi ſupra, 
favour of Pytheas. We ſhall ſee by and by that Gaſ- 
ſendus undertook very zealouſly the defence of that 
ancient Marſeillois. | 

[C] That in the iſle of Thule. ] Having proved with 
ſolid reaſons, that Pytheas publiſhed his books about 


lived 82 years, Voſſius did not remember it, when he placed Dicæar- the time of Alexander, I may reje& one of the argu- 
2 that Timæus chus before Pytheas (11). If Sanſon, one of the beſt ments which Father Vavatieur made uſe of againſt 
"5p bene Geographers of the XVIIth century, had conſidered Photius. I have refuted another in the article AN. 


wrote the war of this little point of Chronology, he had not ſaid, that 
Pyrrhus againg Pytheas mentioned the converſations which the father 
the Romans, of Scipio Africanus had with the deputies of Marſeilles 
wan in the year of Rome 532 (12). One of Pytheas's lies 
Philadelphia, in the opinion of Polybius (13), was, that none of the 


TONY (19). Photius thinks that Antonius Dio- (19) A Roman 
genes lived near the reign of Alexander the Great. family. See the 
Father Vavaſleur anſwers to it among other things, remark [3], _ 
that he does not believe that the iſle of 'Vhule was very 
well known at that time (20). Antonius Diogenes 


inhabitants of Marſeilles could tell Scipio any remark- was the author of a Romance, intituled, Incred:ibilia 


(11) De Philo- Able thing concerning Britain. I have obſerved in the Je Inſula Thule, It matters not whether that iſland 


og. cap. xi, article ABBEVILLE the other miſtakes of Sanſon a- was not known to the common people, or whether it Thulen infulam 
"17, 7. Moreri bout that matter. 


bath It remains to ſay, that he ſhould not was not very well known in general; for it a travel- he v. oe 
ear have taken that Scipio for him, who landed at the mouth ler, ſuch as Pytheas, publiſhed a relation of it, a ro- — * ibri. 
i], cap, xi, n, 6, Of the Rhone, to obſerve the motions of Hannibal, mantic writer might eaſily pitch upon that iſland to , 


Lud. Di#. pa 
ince it is impoſſible that Pytheas ſhould have writ any make it the ſcene of his chimerical narrations. I will 148, 149. "YE 
{2 Nicol, San- thing after that voyage of Scipio, his works having not examine whether Photius is in the right or not, 
15 oe Enquiry been read by Dicæarchus, Ariſtotle's diſciple ; for there it is enough for me to prove that he has not been well 
ties of 2 was an hundred years at leaſt between the time when refuted. N | 
ville. Ariſtotle left off teaching ſchool, and the beginning [D] Like the Pulmo Marinus.] La Mothe le Vayer (21) Lett. hexxix, 
() Ap. Stray, Of the ſecond Punic war. It would be a difficult thing (21) obſerves, that it is a ſpougious zoophyte, upon Tom. xi, of his 
lb. iv, pag, 127, to know who that Scipio was, who, as Pytheas relates which the Italians have beſtowed a very obſcene name; Works in 12mo, 
. 2» POL. IV: | 31 NL” ating 


(20) Suſpicio quo- 
que eſt nondum 
cognitam vulgo 


678 


ſe) Incolas pro 
ligno ad ignem 
uti eo, proximiſ- 
que Teutonis 
vendere. Plin. 
lib. Xxxwv1t, cap, 
it. 


(22) Apud Strab. 
lib. ii, pag. 78. 


| (23) Gaſſendus, 
in Vit. Peireſk. 
lib. v, Oper. 
Tom. , Pag. 
327. 


24) Pag. 524, 


PYTHEAS. 


born in Marſeilles, 


fable, and does him a great deal more honour than another thing which Pliny relates 
after him, viz. that there was an iſland, a day's journey from the country of the Gut- 
tones, a people of Germany, wherein they uſed amber inſtead of, wood for their fuel (e). 
The reader may conſult the apology which Peter Gaſſendus wrote for Pytheas [E] at 
the deſire of Peireſkius. Thoſe two illuſtrious men born in Provence, were very will- 
ing to raiſe the glory of their country, by defending the reputation of a writer who was 


Gaſſendus, though a learned man, was miſtaken in his conjectures 


concerning this author [F]; nevertheleſs, the reading of his apology: may be of ſome 


uſe. 


Our Pytheas ought not to be confounded with the Athenlan Orator of the ſame 


name, who lived in the time of Demoſthenes [G]. 150 


and having ſaid that Pytheas maintained ht his mat- 
ter was the tie of the univerſe, and that he was ſo im- 
pudent, as to ſpeak of it as of a thing which he had 
feen, he ſpeaks of an Anachoret, who boaſted that he 
bad been at the very end of the world, and who faid, 
that being there, he was obliged to bend his ſhoulders, 
becauſe the Heaven and Earth touched one another at that 
extremity. | | 
[LE] The apology which Peter Gaſſendus wrote for 
P;theas.] This was the occaiion of it. When Pei- 
reſkius cauſed the ſolflitial elevation of the ſun to be 
obſerved at Marſeilles in 16436, the proportion between 
the ſhadow and the ſtyle of the dial was compared 
with what Hipparchus ſays (22) that Pytheas found 
out. Gaſſendus was deſired to write about that Aſtro- 
nomical operation, and at the ſame time to juſtify 
Pytheas againſt Strabo's invectives. Voluit rurſus 
* (Peireſkius) ut quoniam Strabo multa congeſſit adver- 
ſus Pytheam, ipſe in gratiam comprovincialis apolo- 
* giam conſcriberem, purgaremque virum qui primus 
© '[hulen inſulam demonſtravit, & quo non habet Oc- 
cidens totus quem antiquiorem in doctis habeat (23). 
- - - As Strabo had inveighed much againſt Pytheas, 
Peireſkius defired me to write an apoleg y for our coun- 
tryman, and to windicate him, who firſt diſcovered 
the ifland Thule, and who is the moſt ancient of all the 
learned men in the Meſt.“ What he wrote thereupon 
1s to be found in the fourth volume of his works (24). 
He did not forget that Cleomedes ſtiles Pytheas a Phi- 
loſopher ; and that Hipparchus having cenſured Eu- 
doxus, for ſaying, that there is a certain ſtar which 
never goes out of its place, and is the pole of the 


A a a & 


world, praiſes Pytheas for having taught that the pole 


ſquare with the three neighbouring ſtars. 


725) February 
2685, Pag. 133. 


64a The one 
was called Pro- 
cles, and the o- 
ther Demaratus. 


is a place void of ſtars, which makes a kind of a 
Hippar- 
chus, in imitation of Eratoithenes, improved his Geo- 
graphy with Pytheas's diſcoveries ; and it is no won- 
der if the latter was miſtaken concerning the Tanais, 
conſidering the ignorance of thoſe times about the ſi- 
tuation of the Pontus Euxinus, the Caſpian fea, and the 
Palus Mceotis. When Alexander came to the banks of 
the Caſpian ſea, it was taken for the Pontus Euxinus. 
Gaſſendus adds ſeveral other remarks in Pytheas's 
behalf. The reader may have ſeen in the Nouvelles de 
la Republique des Lettres (25), that Olaus Rudbeckius 
took warmly the part of that traveller. 

[F] Gafjendus was miſtaken in his conjectures about 
this author.] He believed that the Marſeillois being 
aſhamed becauſe they could not anſwer Scipio's que- 
ſtions about Britain, and beſides, being ſtirred up by 
his advices, reſolved to ſend ſome body to take a view 
of that country, and, in order to it, pitched upon Py- 
theas, who was a good Mathematician. 
of Marſeilles was already powerful by ſea, and very 
much addicted to trade; they might therefore be de- 
firous to know whether their trade might be improved 
by the diſcovery of thoſe unknown countries. Poly- 
bius's objection may be ſolved thereby; it would be 
no wonder how Pytheas, a poor private man, could 
be at the charges of ſo long a journey. Beſides, it 


The republic 


may be anſwered, that a company of merchants, or a 
rich citizen, might have pitched upon Pytheas to 
make that diſcovery, and farniſh him with all neceſ- 
ſaries. If Gaſſendus had ſaid no more, I ſhould not 
find fault with him; but he ſays, that he who en- 


- 


quired about Britain of the Marſeillois, in the time of 


the ſecond Punic war, which began in the CXLth 
Olympiad, was either Scipio Africanus, or the father 
or uncle of that Scipio. Which cannot be true, ſince 
Dicæarchus had read Pytheas's voyages. Gaſſendus 
ſays, to elude that proof, that the words of Strabo 
may bear this ſenſe, vi. that Pytheas's relations might 
have diſpleaſed Dicæarchus. But it is certain that this 
is not Strabo's meaning: his participle 7;:vs 25 (26), 
and the whole force of his argument are againſt this 
explication. Godefridus Wendelinus, to whom Gal\- 
ſendus wrote thoſe things, anſwered his queſtion, vx. 
In what time Pytheas lived, thus, that it was in the 
time of Alexander the Great : which he proved, 1. by 
Diczarchus's railing at Pytheas: 2. Becauſe Tinueus, 
an enemy of Apathocles, was familiarly acquainted 
with Pytheas at Marſeilles during his exile ; from 
whence Wendelinus concludes, that Pytheas lived be- 


fore Agathocles (27). But it is a wrong conſequence ; (27) Vid. Cat 
for it does not follow becauſe a traveller grows fami- ſend. Tom, vi, 


mark [A * 


liarly acquainted with a baniſhed perſon, that he is Pag. 483. 


therefore older than he who baniſhed that perſon. 
Beſides, Wendelinus makes his author ſay more than 
he faid ; for he refers us to Pliny (28), who only fays 
that Timæus believed what Pytheas related about Am- 
ber. 8 

[G] He ought not to be miſtalen for him . . . , who 
lived in the time of Demoſthenes.) Father Hardouin (29) 


applies to Pytheas of Marſeilles, what Plutarch fays (20) In Inder 


28) Lib. xxxvii 
cap. it, 


of one Pytheas in the life of Demoſthenes, p. 85 5; but piinii, 


there is no doubt that Pytheas mentioned by Plutarch 


in that place, is the ſame Athenian Orator whom he 


ſpeaks of, page 849, where he ſays, that Pytheas told 


Demoſthenes in jeſt, that his Orations {melt of oil (30). (30) Se K 
He ſpeaks of the ſame Pytheas in the life of Phocion lian. Hiſt. dir, 


(31), as of a talkative and inſolent Orator, whom #5: v, cab. 


Phocion was forced to cenſure. Suidas, who gives us 
the ſame notion of him, tells us, that he made his 


i. 


eſcape from the priſon wherein his creditors had put xxjC 


him, and retired into Macedonia. Plutarch ſays, 


that Pytheas having fled from Athens, went to Anti- (31) Pg. 75% 


pater, and ſerved him as much as he was able with his 


harangues. He had then a quarrel with Demoſthenes 
in Arcadia, who, though a baniſhed man, joined with 
the Athenian ambaſſadors, to oblige the Grecian towns 
to make a confederacy againſt Antipater, whole caule 
was defended by Pytheas (32). 


ment, A ee repartee of Pytheas. And Pytheas the 
Orator, ſays he (33), when he oppoſed the honours de- 
creed to Alexander, anſwered one who aſked him, How 


Alexander, whom you make a god by your 


younger ſtill than I am. | | 


PYTHIAS, Ariſtotle's daughter, was married three times, firſt to Nicanor, ac- 
cording to her father's laſt will [A], afterwards to Proclus, who deſcended from Dema- 
ratus king of Sparta, and laſtly to Metrodorus the Phyſician, diſciple of Chryſippus 


a Cnidian, and maſter of Eraſiſtratus. 


The two ſons (a) ſhe had by her ſecond huſband, 


ſtudied Philoſophy under Theophraſtus. The ſon ſhe had by Metrodorus was called 


FA] She was married... to Nicanor, according to 
her fathir's laſt will.) We do not find that circum- 
ſtance in Sextus Empiricus ; but he ſays, that Ari- 
ſtotle, after the death of his father and mother, was 


3 


Ariſtotle 


(32) Plut. in 


Plutarch relates, in his precepts concerning govern- 7 58 pg 
58. 


(33) Plut. de Ce- 
renda Repub 
dareſt thou ſpeak of ſo great things, being ſo young ? pag. Sog. Se 


decrets, is alſo Plut. n 4 


pophth. pag. 
187. 


bred up in the houſe of Proxenus, a native of Atarna, 


and to requite that good ſervice, he educated Nicanor, 
ſon of Proxenus, and took care that he ſhould learn 
all manner of good things, and adopted him, and 

| even 


He men- 
tions him alio 
lib. x10, cap. 


( 1) Take 
Ammor 
Vit. Ar 
init. 

mn qvill 
fletle, If 
Laert» 
num. 12 
the not 
aubon . 


(2) Plir 
xxix, C 


pag. N. 


3) Sex 
adv. 


Pag. 5 


(4) Tl 
yery of 
ſtood v 
Greek: 
the ſuc 


\ Philoſ 


the es 


 XXwi1, 


Indice 


e K- 
ſt. dir. 
cap. 

2 men- 
n allo 


cap. 


77. 


P VT H IAS. 


PIT HOM. 879 


Ariſtotle (b) [B]. It appears by ſome ſentences which are aſcribed to her [C], that ) Taten fom 
her father beſtowed a good education upon her. Note, that her mother's name was Sextus Empirie, 


PYTHIAS. 


even ordered by his laſt will that he ſhould marry his 

daughter Pythias (1). 
(1) 23 5 The fon ſhe had by Metrodorus was named Ari- 
Vit. Ariftotel- Porte. Pliny has confounded that genealogy ; for he 
init. Ser al be thought that Ariſtotle's daughter had a ſon, who was 
{oſt wil wo """ Frafiſtratus the Phyſician. * Horum placita, /ays he 
Satles 7% Jolie (2), Chryſippus ingenti garrulitate mutavit, pluri- 
4 0 mumque & ex Chryſippo diſcipulus ejus Eraſiſtratus 
the note of Ca- < Ariſtotelis filia genitus - - - Chry/ippus by his prating, 
aubon. * and after him Eraſiſtratus the ſon of Ariflotle's daugh- 
1 0 ter very much altered their decrees.” Let us conſider 
3 „ the Greek words of Sextus Empiricus. TpiTo d Mu- 
u. 669) Teo b ph lang, XpuoirTs wer Ts Kvid\'s pagnrh, 
| e Je U & N’iL Tails Aeα,ðñ L- 
ans. Tertio autem Metrodoro Medico, (Pythias filia 
Ariſtotelis nupſit) Chry/ippi quidem Cnidii diſcipulo, 
prœceptori autem Eraſiſtrati, cui natus eſt filius Ariſto- 
) Sent. Empir. teles (3). It is not very difficult to underſtand thoſe 
, Mathem. words; they ſignify that Ariſtotle was the ſon of Me- 
pag. 51. trodorus the Phyſician, and of Pythias; but one may 
conjecture, that all the authors who ſpoke of the ſe- 
veral marriages of Ariſtotle's daughter, placed not their 
words right, and that a reader who was not attentive 
enough, might think that their meaning was that Era- 
ſiſtratus was born of the marriage of Metrodorus and 
Pythias. Let us ſuppoſe that thoſe authors ſaid: Tpi- 


7 os MeTeJopp 14769 XpuoimmTe Ts K wa- 
; & * 1 A 7 , oo , / 
(4) That word is $yTy, 5 Eęgg iS 627 @>, Yivra1 TAs "AetFOTEANS. 


very often under. i autem Metrodoro Medico ( Pythias filia Ariſtotelis 
Rood when the 


ks ſpeak of nupſit) Chryfibpi Cnidii diſcipulo, cujus Erafiftratus diſ- 
* of cipulus (4), natus eft filius Ariſtoteles. We may caſily 


| Philoſophers apprehend, that a reader might believe, for want of 


Adv. Math, cap, 
xi, Page 57. 


attention, that Eraſiſtratus was the ſon of Pythias. 
How do we know but that Pliny made uſe of an au- 
thor, who had placed his words ſo, or in a more de? 
ceitful manner ? Obſerve the Latin tranſlation of Sex- 
tus Empiricus, which I have ſet down : one would 
think by it that Eraſiſtratus was Ariſtotle's father. 
However it be, I ſhould prefer thoſe conjectures be- 
fore that of Father Hardouin (5). He believes that (5) Harduin. ia} | 
Eraſiſtratus had been adopted by Pythias, as the em- Plir- ubi ſopra, 
peror Galba was adopted by his ſtep- mother. He muſt . 664. 
therefore ſuppoſe, that Eraſiſtratus was Metrodorus's 
ſon, but Sextus Empiricus ſays only that he was his 
diſciple. 

[C] By fome ſentences which are aſcribed to her.) 
She ſaid, amongſt other things, that the beſt colour 
that can be ſeen in a man's face, is that of modeſty. 
Celebrantur quidem multa dicta Pythiados filiæ Ari- 
ſtotelis graviſſima, ut appareat eandem ipſam non 
tam in gremio educatam quam in ſermone patris, 
quo nemo unquam fuit vel acumine præſtantior, vel 
feſtivitate & lepore politior, vel ſuavitate conditior. 
Ex illis autem id etiam accepimus, nullum eſſe pul- 
chrius coloris genus in facie hominis ingenui quam 
id quod ob verecundiam ſuperveniret (6). - - - The (6) pet. Alevo- 
many noted and excellent ſayings of Pythias, Ariſtotle's nius, in Medic 
daughter, ſhew that ſhe was bred up, not fo much in 799 * 
the lap as in the converſation of her father, who ne- een 
der wwas ſurpaſſed by any, in ingenuity, wit, ar agree- 
ableneſs. Among ſt other ſayings this is one, that the 
beſs colour that can be ſeen in a man's face, is that 
aohich is the effect of modeſty.” See Eraſmus in the 
eighth book of the Apophthegms (7). 


G TT Yo WWE RE 9. 2, TR. ES, 


(7) Pag. m. 621, 


PITHOM, a city of Egypt. It was one of the two towns which Pharaoh 
cauſed to be built by the poſterity of Jacob (a). It is the ſame with that which was (a) Exod. i, 8. 


called Peluſium, and with that which Manetho calls Abaris, if we believe Sir 


John 


Marſham (5). The city of Abaris was ſo called according to the ancient Theology (c). (4) Markham. 
It was in the Saites Nomos, eaſtward of the river Bubaſtus (d). The beauty of its Chron. Can, E- 


ſituation engaged Saltis, king of certain nations who ſubdued Egypt, to enlarge and 
fortify it. He kept in it a garriſon of 240 thouſand men. The ſame people entrenched 


gypt. Sæc. VIII, 
Page m. 107. 


themſelves there after they had loſt the reſt of Egypt. They defended themſelves for 0 omg ig 


a long time, but at laſt they capitulated, and obtained the liberty of going whither they 


pud Joſeph. lib. 
cont. Appion. 


pleaſed. They retired into Syria, and ſettled in Judea (e). One may eaſily perceive by Pag. 1040. 


this diſcourſe of . Manetho, that he means the Iſraelites. He adds (5) that Amenophis, 


( d) Id. ap. and 


who reigned over the Egyptians about five ages after, deſired to ſee the gods, and that “ 7. 1039. 

a great prophet entertained him in the hopes of ſuch an advantage, provided Egypt (+) Exeodem ap. 

were purged from all manner of people infected with leproſy, or other like infirmities. d. ag. 104 

That fort of people were gathered together, and amounted to eighty thouſand men: nn 

they were employed in drawing and cutting ſtones all along the Nile. After they had ib. pag. 195. 
undergone that painful fatigue for ſome years, they beſought the king to aſſign a city to 
them for their ſecurity and quiet. He granted them Abaris, which was then deſerted, _ _ 

and did before belong to the ſhepherds (g), and was called the city of Typhon, accord ded” 


= ſay, to the Ifrag- 


ing to the ancient Theology. They no ſouner came into it, but they began to think of _ whey ag 
taking advantage of that place to revolt: they took care to fortify it, and choſe for had f 8 


had ſubdued E- 


their head a prieſt of Heliopolis, who changed his name of Oſarſiphus into that of Abt, and whoſe 


Moſes, they were aſſiſted by the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, whoſe anceſtors had been in 


king Saltis had 
enlarged and for- 


poſſeſſion of Abaris, &c. Their victories were great and cruel, but at laſt the king of bach city of 
Egypt overcame them, and drove them out of the country (b). You will find in Toſe- © 
Phus the refutation of thoſe ſtories, and ſome learned obſervations of Sir John Marſham oy Ex eod. ibid. 


(1)Marth.Chron, in my remark [A]. 
— —D | 
way VIII, pg. [A] You will find . . . . ſome learned obſervations of 


() mee Sir Fobn Marſham in my remark.) He ſays (1) that 


won, Joſey the city of the ſhepherds called Abaris by Manetho, 


K is called Peluſium by another Hiſtorian of Egypt (2). 
pion, pag. = Sir John Marſham is not exact in this: that Hiſtorian 
aledges bis word;, ſaid only, that the maimed and fickly people, that 
(3) Joſeph, ibid. Were turned out of Egypt, retired to Peluſium, and 
(4) Ptol, 11 Joined with 380 thouſand men whom Amenophis had 
dus, ap, 2 left there. Note, that Joſephus (3) took advantage of 

rp. Evang. 1b, the difference that is between Manetho and Chæremon, 
*, Cap, xii, pag. às to the place to which thoſe maimed and leprous 
97, A. people were ſent. Sir John Marſham adds, that Pto- 
(5) He algit lomæus Mendeſius (4) made mention of the city of 
Adap, Abaris (5), and that the fables about Typhon belong 


ag. 1052, & 
je 


to that city. The lake Serbonis, as he goes on, 

where Typlion hid himſelf (6), and the city of Heropo- (6) Herodot. lib, 
lis, where he was thunder-ſtruck, were not far from 1%, cap. v. 
thoſe parts (7). The name , or 71304, given 

to one of the towns built by the children of IIrael, (7) Steph. By- | 
alluded to that of Typhon. The Egyptians uſed to t. in ed. 
call Typhon by the name of Seth (8), hence it isghgt, „ 

they called the city of Typhon, Sethron. - The Se (8) Plat: Yiu 
throites Nomos took it's name from that city, What PS 35% > 
Joſephus ſays is not therefore true, that the city of 

Abaris was built in the Saites Nomos, for it was ſitu- 

ated on the eaſtern banks of the river Bubaſtus, and 

that Nomos was fituated in the weſtern part of the 

Delta. It is therefore better to follow Africanus's 


Manethe 
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\PITISCUS. 


Manetho (9), quoted by Syncellus ; for according to hat of Pithom, which is mentioned in Exodus, are the 
that citation, that people took Memphis, and built a fame with that which the Grecians call Peluſium, This 
town. in the Sethroites Nomos. Let us conclude, that is Sir John Marſham's determination. K 


the city of Abaris, that of Typhon, that of Sethron, and 
(9) Rectius ex Manethone Africanus. Marſh. ubi ſapra, pag. 108. He quotes Syncellus, pag. 61, 4. 


PITISCUS (BazTHOLoMEW) preacher to the Elector Palatine, was born the 


twenty- fourth of Auguſt 1551, at Schlauna, a village of Sileſia near Grunberg. The 


poverty of his family engaged the miniſter of that place, to recommend him to the lord 
of that village, as a child who was fit to ſtudy, and who deſerved to be put in the way 
of improving himſelf. That gentleman undertook to be at the charges of it, and ſent 
him to the college of Grunberg. He exceeded all his ſchool-fellows in a ſhort time. 
He was ſent to Breſlaw, being eighteen years of age, and was there a preceptor in the 
houſe of a worthy man, who had a very fine library. He often ſhut up himſelf in it with 
Amandus Polanus, which proved very ufeful to both of them. Having loſt his Mæce- 
nas, when it was time to go to the univerſities, he was ſo happy as to be aſſiſted by the 


{«) The wife of liberality of a Proteſtant lady (a), who maintained, at her own charges, a certain 


| _ de 


number of young men, who ſtudied Divinity. He pitched upon the academy of Zerbſt, 


by reaſon of the great reputation of Wolfgang Amlingus, and was there all the year 1383. 


{b) In the year The next year he went into the Palatinate, and having given ſeveral proofs of his merit 


1588. Schulte- 
tus, in Narrat. 


Apologet. pag. 


41. 


there, he was made (b) one of the preceptors of prince Frederic IV (c). He acquitted 
himſelf ſo well in his employment, that prince Caſimir, adminiſtrator of the Palatinate, 
appointed him the ſecond preacher to his pupil, who, when he came of age, was ſo well 


te) He was Elec- pleaſed with his preceptor*s ſermons, that he made him his firſt preacher. Pitiſcus 


tor ſince. 


(4) Taken from 
Melch. Adam, 


goriouſly exerciſed that employment till he died, which happened the ſeventeenth of 
July 1613 (4). I mult not forget that he became a very great Mathematician [A], and 
publiſhed a book, wherein he ſhewed that it would be very neceſſary that Proteſtants 


in Vie. Theolog. ſhould leave off writing controverſial books againſt one another [BJ. He publiſhed 


Germ. pag. 8 
& ſeq. 


(1) See Voſſius, 
de Scient. * 
Hag. 06 a- 
725. 300, 


er, for he believed that it would give them a more 


(2) Tycho Brahe, 
Epift. ad Conra- 
dum Aſſachum, 
ap. Melch. Ada- 
mum, in Vit. 


Theolog. pag. 


240. 


ibid. 


it by order. I mean there was a conſultation upon that ſubject, after which he was 


charged 


[4 ] He became # very great Mathematician.) He rated about the means of putting a ſtop to the fatal 


publiſhed in Latin five books of Trigonomety, in diſputes of the Proteſtant Divines (4). Scultetus, (4) Quznam tri 


1599, which were reprinted with ſome additions in 
1612. That work contains ſix books of Aftronomical 
problems: a book Problematum Geodæticorum five de 
Agro plane metiendo ac dividendo : Problemata Geographi- 
ca: a book Problematum Gnomonicorum ac Architectonico- 
rum, in quo ſe ait præcipua Architecturæ militaris myſte- 
ria reſeraſſe (1). Tycho Brahe very much eſteemed 
Pitiſcus's capacity in the Mathematics, and wiſhed 
that the number of Mathematician preachers was great- 


ſolid judgment, and put an end to ſeveral diſputes. 
Here are his words: Docliſſimi illius Bartholomæi 
Pitiſci de triangulis acutum & compendioſum 
* libellum lubens accepi: rogoque ut illi ex mie 
* gratias agas. Optarem, plures ejuſmodi concio- 
* natores reperiri, qui Geometrica gnaviter cal- 
« lerent : forte plus eſſet in iis circumſpecti & ſolidi ju- 
* dicii, rixarum inanium & logomachiarum minus. Si 


is mihi aliquando ſcripſerit; & de 1is ftudiis mecum 


contulerit, inveniet reſponſorem non invitum (2). - - - 


© dioxs book of the moſt learned Pitiſcus, concerning Trigo- 
nometry : and I beg you would return him my thanks. 


I wiſh there were many ſuch preachers that under ſtood 


c 

© Geometry : perhaps there would be more circumſpection 
© and ſolid judgment, and leſs ftriſe and contention among ſt 
* them. If he will pleaſe to write, and conſult with me 
© about thoſe ſtudies, he ſhall find me a very ready corre/- 
« pondent.” That wiſh of Tycho Brahe is grounded 
upon a very good reaſon, but it is liable to ſome in- 
conveniencies. A pompous and florid eloquence is ne- 
ceſlary to preachers : a dry and cloſe way of reaſoning, 
like that of Mathematicians, isnot proper for them, and 


would not make ſuch an impreſſion upon their hea- 


rers, as the ſtate of man requires, Note, that Pitiſcus 
acquired by his own ſtudy all that he knew of the Ma- 
thematics. Illud vero mirandum, quod homo Theo- 
logus, in Mathematum ſtudiis, nullo niſi ſe magiſtro, 
* eo uſque progreſſus eſt, ut editis ſcriptis, diſciplinæ 
illius gloriam magnis Matheſeos profeſſoribus præri- 


(0 Mach Adam. :; puerit (3). - - - 1t is indeed very ſurpriſing, that a Di 


« wine ſhould without any aſſiſtance make fuch proficiency 
* in the Mathematics, as by his writings to jnatch the 
* glory of that ſcience from the profeſſors of it.” 

III] That the Proteſtants ſhould leave off writing con- 
troverſial books againſt one another.] In the year 1608, 
the Eccleſiaſtical Senate of the EleQor Palatine delibe- 


hade whh pleaſure received the ingenious and compen- 


preacher to his electoral highneſs, and ſome others, were ſtiſſimis Theo- 


of opinion, that it was for the advantage of the church, 8orum Evangeli- 


that for the time to come the Reformed ſhould compoſe cou cfrtamini- 
"xp ; | g x bus medicina re- 
neither Apologies, nor Antilogies, nor any ſuch like periri queat. 
pieces of controverſy in religious matters; that it was $cu/tet. Narrat, 
not poſſible to ſay or write any thing but what had been Apolget. p. 43. 


ſaid or written a great while ago; that the confeſſions 


of faith, with their expoſitions, were ſufficient for any 

one who ſincerely enquired after truth; that there was 

no example of ſuch obſtinate and eager diſputes among 

the Prophets and Apoltles ; that ſuch books increaſed 

differences inſtead of terminating them, and that the 

ſatirical ſharpneſs of the authors of thoſe books af- 

forded diverſion to profane men, and was a matter of 

triumph for the Papiſts, and inſpired a great many 

people with irreligion. This is expreſſed more at 

large, and with greater energy in the Latin words. 

Nec componi, ſed multiplicari controverſias iſtis con- 

tentionibus: paucos veritatis inquirendæ, gloriolæ 

vanæ aucupandæ gratia, multos in arenam diſputan- 

di deſcendere: Diabolum hoc agere ; ut totus Spiri- 

tus Theologicus, & quicquid fere DEI providentia 

donorum huic ſeculo contulit, contentionibus impen- 

datur: ut Fratres ſty lo Satyrico ſe mutuò exagitent 

& deforment, utque adeò per iſtiuſmodi ſcriptiones 

boni à vocationis ſuæ officiis avocentur, mali in ca- 

pitali, quo ab antagoniſtis diſſident, odio firmentur ; 

denique mutuis iſtis convitiis, quibus libri inter ſe li- 

e ſcatent, creari profanis riſum, Pontificiis 

jubilum & magnz auditorum parti omnis religionis 

contemtum (5). - - - That by ſuch contentions, contro- (5) Ibid, 

verſies were not terminated but multiplied: that few 

diſputed for the ſake of truth, but many for the ſake of 

vain glory: that it was the Devil's great defjon, that 

the whole ſpirit of Theohogy, and all the gifts God has 

beſtowed on this age, ſhould be laid out in debates : that 

the brethren ſhould exaſperate and diſgrace one another 

in ſatirical writings, and that thereby the good may be 

diverted from the prope; functions of their calling, and 

* the bad confirmed in their mortal hatred to their adver— 

* ſaries ; and laſth, that thoje mutual reproaches, which 

* books of controverſy abounded with, occaſioned diver- 

* fron to the profane, joy to the Papiſis, and in many 4 

© contempt of all religion.” It was relolved in that al- | 

ſembly, that our Pitiſcus ſhould pathetically and grave- (6) Hi book wa 

ly repreſent thoſe things in a public book. He per- wrnten in Hi 

formed it very well (6), and exhorted the Proteſtants Dutch. 
| | ta 
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page 46. 
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PITESCUS 'PLACE 
charged with that work. He publiſhed ſome other books [C]._ 
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to re-unite themſelves againſt the common enemy, and * leaſt ſucceſs. For that pious exhortation ava, hardly 


to lay afide all diſputes ds Perſona Chriſti & de Cœna 
Domini; - Concerning the perſon of Chriſt, and the 
Lord's ſupper 3 he ſhewed them that they might eaſily 
live in a perfe& union, tho' they differed about the 
ſenſe of ſome paſſages of the Scripture (7). That book 
did more harm than good, for, as if it had been a new 
ſignal for war, the Divines of Saxony and Tubingen 
took up arms every where, and maintained with an 
extream eagerneſs, that the Lutherans could make no 
peace with thoſe that deny the Oral Manducation. 
Verax & hic fuit, quod proverbi locum obtinuit, ſa- 
« pientis effatum: Spe optinme cdgitata peſſimè cadunt. 
« Vix enim lucem publicam aſpexerat pia exhortatio 
illa, cum quaſi claſſicum ceciniſſent noſtri, ad arma 
undique concurritur in Saxonia & Suevia, magnoque 
ſtudio & labore orbi Chriſtiano demonſtratur, oralis 
munducationis in Euchariſtià patronos non poſſe pa- 
cem colere cum Reformatis (8). - - In this caſe was 
verified the ſaying of the wiſe man, which has paſſed 
into a proverb; that the beſt deſigns have often the 


(7) schultet. ib. 
page 46: 


(8) Thid, 


a A CY Cy A A 


never refuſed to the Reformed, and would never be 


© come out, when, as if it had been a ſignal to battle, 

* the Diwvines of Saxony and Schawaben took up arms, &C.: 

Scultetus was extreamly deſirous to ſee the Lutherans 

and Reformed re-united. He exhorted the Divines of 

Wirtemberg to it viva voce, and in writing; he repre- 

ſented to them the miſchiefs which ariſe from diſcord, the 

Atheiſm of Hearers, the contempt of the Miniſters, and (9) Expoſitis ma- 
the joy of the Papiſts (9). But it was to no purpoſe, for 15” quæ ex mu- 
he was anſwered, that as for political friendſhip it was tuis Evangelico- 


rum digladiatio- 
nibus orirentur, 
atheiſmo audito- 
rum, contemptu 
miniſtrorum ver- 
bi, jubilo Papi- 
ſtarum. Did. 
pag. 72, ad ann. 
1616. 


refuſed to them for the time to come, but that Theo- 
logical friendſhip would never be granted them. 
Fruſtra omnia: Reſponſum enim: ſe in amicitiam po- 
liticam nos ſemper recepiſſe, recepturoſque deinceps 3 in 
Theologicam, hoc eft, fraternitatem Chriſtianam nun- 
quam (10). | 

[C] He publiſhed ſome other boogks.] Moſt of them 
in High-Dutch : but the book he wrote againſt a Je- (10) Ibid. 
ſuit of Mentz, with this title Anti- Roſarium, is in La- | 
tin. See Mr Baillet's Anti's (11). (1) Num, 219. 


PLACE (PETER DE LA) in Latin Plateanus, or & Platea, was born in the country 


of Angoulmois (a), was in his youth /o well educated in learning, that he alone, of ail bis la Croix du 

brothers, reſolved to follow the ſtudy of the Law, in which he made ſuch proficienty that before eee _ 

he was twenty two years of age, he compoſed a Parapkraſe on actions (b), and about dat f is wn bow! 
time began to frequent and prattiſe at the bar of the parliament of Paris, where he acquired a ene. 

" the charafter of a ſenſible, well ſpoken, and conſcientious man (c). For which reaſon, Fran- „ $ the laſt 
cis I. choſe him for his advocate in his court of Aids at Paris, He executed that office with remark. | 
the greateſt integrity, and therefore Henry II choſe him himſelf (d), out of many, to be his 441 fs Get 
firſt preſident in the ſame court of Aids. He inwardly embraced the faith of the reformed puiculesof Loiſet, 
churches in the year 1554 [A], and profeſſed it openly after the death of Francis II: 74. S 5%: 
but the troubles that aroſe ſoon after obliged him to retire for the ſecurity of his perſon to (a) In the year 


his own houſe in the country of Picardy. 


e) Belonging to 
his nephews on 
the account of 
Dame Ragonde 
Luillier, his 
wife, He was 
then their gvar- 
dan. P. de 
Farnace, Vie de 
P. de la Place, 


Pag. 15. 


his ſervice. 


[A] He inwardly embraced the faith of the reformed 
his liſe, that God called him to his knquoledge at that 


time in a very extraordinary manner. Being a ſcholar 
at Poitiers about twenty years before, he happened 
by the providence of God to ſee the late Mr John 
Calvin then paſſing through that place with archbi- 
( This du Tit- © ſhop du Tillet (1). He with pleaſure heard him 
it peter wok a © talk gloriouſly of the knowledge of God in general; 
biſhop. 4 ae but when he came to ſpeak of the pure ſervice of God, 
ca a RP, he ſtarted back as being very zealous for the religion 
dexcon of Angon- in Which he had been carefully brought up. How- 
. See what © ever, from that time he entertained ſome ſcruple in 
8 his conſcience, that poſſibly he might have been de- 
has added ta th. cCeived, which he often thought of, as he has ſince 
Liſe of Calvin, at © declared: this was a kind of preparative to nouriſh 
tne end of Papi- © that ſmall ſeed, till it ſhould come to ſpring and 
= 2 Lie- © ſhoot up in the ſeaſon appointed by God. One day 
hos as ne ſtood before his houſe, a certain ſtranger, by a 
wonderful providence of God, without knowing any 

thing of him, but ſeeing him to be a perſon of di- 

ſtinction, and wanting to be relieved in his ex- 
treme poverty, humbly applied to him, and made 
a long diſcourſe in very good Latin concerning the 
cauſe of his miſery. This ſtranger ſeeming to be a 
man of parts, he made him come into his ſtudy, 
that he might be able to ſound him a little better 
at his leiſure. And then the poor man, as if he 
had been divinely ſent, began freely to diſplay all 
the abuſes of the Papal church, and to declare the 
true and only way of ſerving God. After he had 
heard all this very calmly, he beſtowed ſomething 
upon him; but however he deſired him very ear- 
neſtly, not to return again to ſee him; becauſe he 
Was afl aid of the fires, which were prepared againſt 
thoſe that were in the leaſt ſuſpected to be Prote- 


* ſtants, as indeed that poor ſtranger was ſoon after 
VOL. IV. 
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The calm returning in the year 1362, he went 
to the king to clear himſelf of ſeveral malicious aſperſions, which ſome enemies had thrown upon 
him, and after his majeſty was ſatisfied with his defence, he paid bis reſpects to the prince of 
Conde who immediately committed to him the charge and ſuperintendency of all his houſe- 
bold affairs, which he undertook with ſuch zeal that in all things relating to the prince, he 
ſpared neither his ſubſtance, nor children, nor even his own perſon, ſo much was he devoted to 
The diſturbances which broke out again five years after made him retire once 
more from Paris to the caſile of Ve in Valois (e), where he ſuffered great perſecution [BJ. 


churches in the year 1554.) We find in the account of 


1553. See the 
ſame Opuſcules, 
pag, 511. 


he 


tried in the furnace at Paris. But, from that time 
Peter de la Place never ceaſed to peruſe the Scriptures, 
and all the antient Doctors, and even the Scholaſtics, 
that he might be able to remove that ſcruple which 
tormented his mind day and night. By this means, 
in a little time, God touched his heart, and opened 
his eyes that he might behold the light of the Goſ- 
pel ; ſo that Francis the ſecond happening to die, 
he publickly profeſſed the Reformed religion 2). (2) P. de Far- 
The brother of Papyrius Maſſo aſſures us (3) that nace, Brief Re- 
Peter de la Place and Bertrand de la Place, brothers, cueil __ 8 
and John du Tillet, followed John Calvin to Lyons, Vi. d Necire 
who had infected them with his Hereſies at Angou- pierre de la 
leme. This is not probable with reſpect to him, whoſe Place, p. 12, & 
article T am now writing: for had he followed Calvin 47. 

to Lyons, the author of his Life would have known 
it, and would not have ſaid a thing very different from (3) See ebe 
it, 


PIES m wmmůã m 


gies of Papyrius 
| | | Maſſo, Life ef 
[LB] He ſuffered great perſecution. ] Neither the Calvin. 
* loſs of his office, nor the ſale of all his goods, nor 
the ſeizure of his real eitate, gave him ſo much vexa- 
tion and uneaſineſs, as the indignities he received 
from thoſe, of whom, humanly ſpeaking, he might 
have expected relief, as they were his near relations: 
. . . A certain counſellor at court, . . .. having 
« profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, even after the firſt 
* troubles broke out, knowing that God was going 
* ſharply to try his people, immediately revolted, and 
finding himſelf in ſome danger, becauſe of the threat- 
* nings that were given out againſt thoſe that had been 
© Proteſtants, in order to remove all ſuſpicion of his 
© being any wiſe concerned at his revolt, or having 
any deſire to return to the company of good men, 
he reſolved to commit a very ſignal act, which was 
to perſecute, by all ſorts of calumnies and injuries, 
© Peter de la Place, who was guardian 10 his nephews, 
* the children of this counſellor s wife and who was 
| 8 K * likewiſe 
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0%) Taken gen The reformed church having enjoyed ſome reſt, he returned to his own houſe, and not- Place 


P. de Farnace, 
in the Brief Re- 


Vie de Meſſire 
Pierre de la 


fa) P. de far- 
nace, Vie du 
Préſ. de la Place, 
P. 15, & ſeg. 


(5) Opuſcules de 


Loiſel, p. 487. 


(6) Paſquier, Let- 
tres, Iib. xi, 


Tom, 11, h. 245. 


PLACE. 


withſtanding the oppoſition of a certain perſon, 


cneil des princi- Place [C], be entered again upon his office of preſident, and exerciſed it without blemiſh, being 
ur points de la FeſPeczed by all honeſt men, 


befire th 


who during the war had been 7oſſeſſed of his Traicke w&rp, 


which he was killed in the manner as will be ſeen below (F) [DJ. He wrote ſome 


© likewiſe retired to a cafile belonging to his nepheavs. 
* Upon which the counſellor, by a multitude of ſlanderous 
* petitions, never ceaſed to forge and vent a thouſand mali- 
cious flories and calunnies at court ſo that he not only 
« got the ſaid de la Place to be ignominiouſly deprived of 
his guardianſhip, tho abſent and ignorant of thoſe things, 


but alſo obtained a commiſſion both to ſeize on the ſaid 


« caſile and on the perſon of the ſaid de la Place. And 
it wuould hade been aftually executed in ſuch a miſera- 
© ble and turbulent time, conſidering the diligence which 
« he made Tanchou and his archers to uſe, as if the bu- 
« fineſs had been to apprehend fome highwayman, had 
« not God raiſed up a friend, wwho came the night before 
and gave him notice of every thing. Whereupon, tho' 
he avas ill of a violent fever, he aas forced before 
day to make his eſcape to the foreſt of Rex, pretty near 
that caſtle, where afterwards he found a ſtranger that 
received him, whilſt this counſellor, on the contrary, vio- 
lating net only all the rights of affinity, but alſo of hu- 
manity, ſeized on the caſtle, drove out the children of 
the, ſaid de la Place, plundered the ſubſtance he had 
left there, and moreover ſent Tanchou with his archers 
in purſuit of him. He was therefore obliged lo avan- 
der up and doxrn the foreſt for ſeveral days, till at 


wo m A T ea oY 7 wr 3 9 


Cos (4). 


[C] The oppoſition of a certain perſon awho . ... had 


been fofſefſed of his office.) That certain perſon is no 


other than Stephen de Neuilly. We find in the dia- 
logue of the advocates of the parliament of Paris, that 
he avas made firſt prefident of the court of Aids, when 
Mr de la Place was killed at the maſſacre of St Bartho- 
lomegu (5). Let us fee the marginal note that was made 
on that paſſage of the dialogue. Miraumont tit. Court 
of Aids, ſays that the Sieur de Neuilly entered up- 
on the office of firſt preſident the eleventh of Ja- 
* nuary 1569, which he exerciſed afterwards during 
the abſence of Mr Peter de la Place: and yet Paſquier 


in thetixteenth book of his letters writing to Mr Theo- 


core Paſquier, his eldeſt ſon, pag. 245, ſays, he was 
made firſt preſident by the duke de Mayenne, that is, 
during the League.“ The difficulty propoſed in this 
marginal note is none at all: for Paſquier (6) ſpeaks 
only of the office of Preſident au Mortier conferred by 
the duke of Mayenne on Stephen de Neuilly, who 
was already firſt preſident of the court of Aids. See 
above the article NULLY. | 

[D] The maſſacre of St Bartholomew, at which he 
ab killed in the manner as will be ſeen below.) Cap- 
tain Michael, arquebuſter to Charles IX, went to the 
houſe of Peter de la Place at fix a-clock in the morn- 
ing. He was armed with an arquebuſs on his ſhoulder, 
and a piſtol at his girdle, and as a fignal that he was 


one of the maſſacreers wore a napkin about his Ieft arm. 


The firſt words he ſpoke were, that the duke of Guiſe had 


killed by the king's order, the admiral and ſeveral other 
Huguenot lords : and as all the reſt of the Huguenots, what 


ever quality they were of, were deſtined io death, be 


7) P. de Far- 
nace, ibid. Pp. 19. 


{8) Ib. P. 20. 


«was come to the houſe of the ſaid Mr de la Place to ſave 
him from that calamity. But that he defired they 
ewould ſpeau him the gold and fifver that was in the houſe 


(7). The anſwer of Mr de la Place made the captain 


blaſpheme, and obliged him to tell him that he ordered 
him to come and fpcak with the king, La Place then 
doubting there was ſome great ſedition in the city, ſlipt 
out at a back door of his houſe, deſigning to retire to a 
weighbour's houſe. In the mean while, moſt of the ſer- 
wants diſappeared, and the captain having got a thouſand 
crowns, as he aua, going away was intreated by Mi- 
frireſs des Maretx, daughter to the ſaid la Place, to con- 
duct her and her huſband Mr des Maretz to the houſe 
of ſome Catholic friend, which he agreed to, and actual. 
ly did. After that, the ſaid Mr de la Place, having 
been refuſed acceſs at three different houſes, was forced to 
return to his own, where he found his wife in a wery 
melancholy condition (8). He exhorted her to patience, 
then ordered the ſervants that remained in the houſe 
* to be called, who being come into his chamber, as 
he had uſed every Sunday to make a form of exhor- 
1 


laſt Mr de Pouchavane was ſo kind as to take him 
wery privately to a ſmall chamber of the caſtle of. 
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books, 


* tation to his family, he went to prayer, then began 
to read a chapter of Job, with the expulition or 
* ſermon of Mr Calvin, and diſcourſed a little upon the 
© Jultice and mercy of God, who, ſaid he, like a good fa- 
© ther, exerciſes his ele& with divers chaſtiſements, that 
* their minds may not be fixed on the things of this life. 
. . Then he we t to prayer again, preparing, both him- 
ſelf and all his family, to endure all forts of torments, 
and even death itſelf, rather than do any thing againſt 
the honour of God. Having 
they came to tell him that Mr de Seneſcay, Prevoſt 
de hotel, with ſeveral of his archers, were at the 
gate, demanding, by the king's order, that the gate 
may be opened, and faying that he came to preſerve 
the perſon of the {aid de la Place, and to hinder the 
houſe from being plundered by the populace : where- 
upon the ſaid Mr de la Place commanded the gate 
to be opened for him, who being entered told him 
the great ſlaughter that was made of the Huguenots 
throughout the whole city, and by the order of the 
king, adding theſe words mingled with Latin, that 
there would not be left one tingle man, guz mingat 
ad parietem, - - - To piſs againſt the avall, Never- 
theleſs that the king bad expreſsly commanded him 
to take care, that no injury be done him, but to 
bring him to the Louvre, becauſe his majeſty want- 


to the affairs of the Proteitants, which he had had 
the management of, and therefore that he ſhould 
prepare himſelf to go to the king. Mr de la Place 
anſwered, that he ſhould always think himſelf ex- 
tremely happy to have the opportunity, before he 
left this world, of giving an account to his majeſty 
of all his actions and behaviour. But that it was 
impoſſible for him then to go to the Louvre, conſi- 
dering the horrible maſſacre that was committed in 
the city, without running the greateſt and moſt ma- 


houſe ſuch a number of his archers as he ſhould 
think fit, till the fury of the people was abated. Se- 
neſcay conſented to it, and left with him one of his 
lieutenants, called Toutevoye, and four of his ar- 
chers. A little while after Seneſcay was gone, the 
preſident Charon, then Prevoſt of the merchants of 
Paris, eame to the houſe, where after he had talk- 
ed ſome time in ſecret, he left at his departure four 


. + » + Seneſcay returning the next day about two a- 
clock in the afternoon, declared to him, that he had 

a very poſitive and repeated order from the king to 
bring him, and that there muſt be no further delay 
* (10). All the remonſtrances of La Place being to 


no purpoſe, he begged of him at laſt 7 accompany him 


in perſon, to which Seneſcay replied, that having other 
affairs upon his hands he could not conduct him above 
fifty paces (11), The wife of the ſaid de la Place, threw 
herſelf © at the feet of the ſaid Seneſcay to beſeech him 
to go with her ſaid huſband. But upon that, the 
* ſaid Mr de la Place, who never ſhewed the leaſt ſign 
of fear, lifted up his wife, reproving her and telling 
© her it was not to the arm of fleſh, but to God only 
* ſhe muſt have recourſe. Then turning about he per- 


* ceived in the hat of his eldeſt ſon a paper croſs, which 


he had put there thro' infirmity, thinking to fave 


* 


verely, commanding him to take off from his hat 
that mark of ſedition, and evincing to him, that the 
true croſs we muſt wear, was tribulation and affliction, 
which God ſent upon us as a ſure earneſt of the fe- 
licity and life eternal that he has prepared for his 
people. After that, finding, himſelf very much 
preſſed by the ſaid Seneſcay to ſet out in order to go 
to his majeſty, . being entirely reſolved upon death 
which he ſaw was prepared for him, he took his 
cloak, embraced his wife, and earneſtly recommend- 
ed'to her above all things to have the honour and 
fear of God before her eyes, and ſo he went away 
very chearful. When he was come as far as Glaſs- 


« houſe ftreet, over againſt Cock-ftreet, certain mur- 
= | « derers, 


r RS Ge (GA. a: @.. &%&  («% 


archers of the city, with thoſe of Seneſcay (9). (9) 


cellence de 
' Homme e 


and feared by the wicked, till the maſſacre of St Bartholomew, at dien, 5. n. 


ended his prayer, 


ed to be informed by him, of ſeveral things relating 


nifeſt hazard of his life, but that it was in his power 
to aſſure his majeſty of his perſon, by leaving in his 


Ib. P. 21, 
, 


(10) Ib. P. 244 


(11) Ib. P. 257 


himſelf by that means, for which he chid him ſe- 


7A 


(13) Ib. 7 


(% Ib. 


(15) Ib. 
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books, which were printed [E]. 


« derers, who had waited for him with naked daggers 
« about three hours, killed him, like an innocent lamb, 
in the midſt of ten or twelve archers of the ſaid 
« Seneſcay who conducted him, and his houſe was pil- 
aged for the ſpace of five or ſix days together. The 
« body of the ſaid Sieur de la Place, whoſe ſoul was 
taken up into Heaven, was carried to a ſtable by 
« the town houſe, where the face was all covered with 
« dung, and the next morning was thrown into the 
« river (12). | ; 

[E] He wrote ſome books which have been printed. 
A little after the death of Francis II, he publiſhed 
a treatiſe on Vocation (13), which he dedicated to 


(1) Ib. P. 26, 
; ſeqs | 


(3) 3b Pe 236 


of Moral Philſophy with the Chriſtian doctrine. During 

his firſt retreat, he applied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy 

of Divinity . . . He likewiſe employed ſome hours in wri- 

ting down the flate of religion and the commonwealth, 

ſome ſpecimens of which, th without his knowledge, 

(14) Ib. 7. 14. vere printed in the year 1565 (14). Whillt he reſided 
in the caſtle of Couſly, he confidered e exce/lency of a 
Chriſtian, and compoſed a {mall treatiſe on that ſub- 
je& which he dedicated to the queen of Navarre (15). 
The Epiſtle Dedicatory is dated from Paris the twen- 
tieth of May 1572. 
the year 1581, in 12mo. In La Croix we find what 
follows. He wrote a very learned and excellent trea- 
« tiſe on Vocation and the manner of life, to which 
« every oneis called, printed at Paris for Frederic Morel, 
ain the year 1561 in 4to, and contains twenty one 


15 Ib. P. 18. 


Charles IX, and then another treatiſe on the right uſe 


The edition I make uſe of is of 


© leaves. This book was printed afterwards at Paris 
* by Robert le Mangnier, with a different title from 
what it had before; for the laſt title runs thus. Di/- 
cours politiques ſur la waye dentrer deviement aux Eſtats, 
* & la maniere de conſtamment s'y maintenir & gouver- 
ner, le tout reduit par chapitres. It was divided into 
chapters, which was not done in the former edition. 
Some think the ſaid Sieur de la Place was the author 
of a book intituled de Etat de la Religion de France, 
printed the year 1557 3 but I can aflirm nothing a- 
bout it, ſince his name is not put to the aforeſaid book 


o 


6 


(16).“ I believe there is a fault in the words, iz (16) La Croix du 


the year 1557, for the firſt edition of that work of 


Maine, Biblioth. 


Peter de la Place is of the year 1565: the title is Com- Frang. P. 408: 


mentaires de Peftat de la Religion & Republique foubs les 
Rois Henry & Frangois ſeconds, & Charles neufieme. 
Neither the name of the Author, or the Printer, or 
the place of the impreſſion are ſet down. The work 
is divided into ſeven books and reaches from 1556 
till towards the end of the year 1561 : it contains 232 
leaves in 8yo : We muſt not forget theſe other words 
of La Croix du Maine. He was a man very learn- 
* ed in the law (as he ſhewed by his Latin writings, 
printed long ago, and which we ſhall mention elie- 
* where) and beſides that, he was very eloquent (17). 
Du Verdier Vau-Privas quotes only one Latin book of 
that author: Petri Plateani Anzoliſmai. ., . Para- 
phrafis in titulos Inſtitutionum imperialium de Acbionibus, 
Exceptionibus, & Interdifis. Scholiis ſtorſum margin 
aapofitis, Parifiis 4 apud Galkotum a Prato 1548 (18) 


(17) Ibid, 


(18) Du Verdier 
Vau-Privas, Bibl. 
Frang. p. 1038. 


PLANT E V I T.-L A- PAUSE (JohN), in Latin Plantavitius Pauſanus, biſhop 
of Lodeve, was born in the caſtle of Marcaſſargues, a feat belonging to his mother, in the 
dioceſe of Nimes. He was very learned in the Oriental languages, as it appears from 


the books he publiſhed [A]. 


He was not only born a Proteſtant, but he had been alſo 


(+) Sethe atte- miniſter of the church of Beziers (a). He turned Catholic in the year 1604, and was (#) See the fame 


ſation he gave to 
Fitz Simon, in- 


tannomachia of 


preſently ſent for to court, where Henry the Great careſſed him very much. He went 


atteſtation. 


{red in the Bi. to La Fleche, in order to paſs through a new courſe of Divinity under the Jeſuits. (e See the paſ- 


tt J-fuit, vag. He left that place in 1609, to go to Rome (5). He was one of the biſhops of Languedoc, 


de Plautanil. 


ſome faults [BJ. 


[ 4] The books he publiſhed.) Here are the titles of 
ſome of them. Florilegium Biblicum, Heb. Lat. at Lo- 
deve, 1645. Florilegium Rabbinicum, Heb. Lat. cum 
Biliotheca Rabbinica, ibid. in the ſame year. Theſaurus 
Synonymicus Hebræo- Chaldæo-Rabbinicus, ibid. in the 
fame year. An Hebrew Lexicon. Colomeſius ſpeaks 
of a book of Michael Beraud, erg ca Montauban, 
/ % concerning Juſtification againſt that author (1). 
rg ag [B] 2 has = e ſome faults.) 1. It does 
clearly appear from the atteſtation which I have 
quoted, that Plantavit-la-Pauſe made his abjuration at 
Beziers, and not at Bourges. Good Moreri miſtook, 
without doubt, the meaning of the Latin word Biter- 
renſi, and took it to be the ſame with Bituricenſi. 
II. I fancy that by the ſame miſtake he tells us, that 


72, l who engaged in the rebellion of the duke of Montmorency (c). Moreri has committed 
miſnamed Fs | N ES 


that prelate retired to the caſtle of Margon, in the = 
ceſe of Bourges, and died there the 28th of May, 16 . 
III. It cannot be ſaid that a prelate behaved himſelf 


ſage of Rivetus, 
in Jeſuita vapu- 
lante, quoted by 
Colomeſius, Bibl. 
Orient. Pp. 182. 


with great prudence, from the year 1625 to the year 


1648, When it is certain that he declared for the 
rebels in the year 1632. That omiſſion is leſs ex- 
cuſable than that of Plantevit's miniſtry, and of his 
ſtudies at la Fleche, and of ſome other facts of 
which there is not the leaſt hint in Moreri's Dictio- 


nary, IV. Thoſe words, he made a particular feudy | 


of Divinity i the college of Foix at Tohſe, are captious 
and very improper ; for they would make one believe, 


that the college of Foix is a houſe wherein ſciences are LZ! 


taught, which is not true (2). 


(a) Not ws PLATIN A (BARTHOLOMEW) (a) author of an Hiſtory of the Popes, flouriſhed 


es be ig called 


Fes 3 in the XVch century. He was born in the year 142 1, in a village called Piadena [A], 


menſis, Leander 
Albertus, Flori- 


between Cremona and Mantua, His firſt profeſſion was that of a ſoldier (b) ; he followed 


ts Sabigus, S, it a conſiderable time, and then he applied himſelf to ſtudy, and made a conſiderable 


dee the proofs 
it in Voll. de 


See alſo the re- x 
0 5 then the place of Apoſtolic Abbreviator. 
the end. 

[4] He was born in the year 1421, in a village 
called Piadena. ] I do not find any author that mentions 
that year, but fince Jacobus Bergamenſis and Maſ- 

/ I Chronic, Teeus (1) place his death in the year 1481, and Ra- 
127 that Pphael Volaterranus (2), and Leander Albertus (3) af- 
Plague, * he firm that he died being ſixty years old, it follows that 


e was born in the year 1421. 'Thoſe who ſay, as 
Moreri does, that he was born at Verona, are miſ- 


(2) Commentar, Urban, lib, ##i, pag, 777. 


(3) In De- 
ſcript, Ital, Fag. mg 626, 


F Progreſs in it. He went to Rome (e) under the pontificate of Calixtus III (d), and having 
HR. Lat, . 589, Sot Cardinal Beſſarion's acquaintance, he obtained ſome ſmall benefices of Pius II, and © 


Paul II, ſucceſſor of Pius II, turned all the 


abbreviators out of their places, without any regard to the money they had laid out to 


buy 


taken (4): here is the proof of it. © Idem fecit Theo- 
* dorus Hexarchus Ravennas cui quidem in magiſtratu 
* mortuo non ita multo poſt Joannes Platina ſucceſ- 
* fit. Hunc ego crediderim dedidiſſe nomen meo na- 
tali ſolo quod Platina appellatur in agro Cremo- 
nenſi poſitum - - - Theodorus Hexarchus of Ravenna 


(4) Hofman, in voce Platina, and Cave, in Cartophyl. Eccle- 
ſiaſt. Edit. Lipf, pag. 369, are cenſured upon that account by Daniel 
Will. Mollerus, Diſſert. de Platina, pag. 4. Sir Thomas- Pope 


Blount, Cenſura Author. pag. 339, ſets down a long paſſage of 
Boiſſardus, in Iconib. where Platina is called Veronenſis. 


did 


(2) Compare this 
with the remark 
1, of the ar- 
ticle BOSQUET 
(Francis), 


(b) Volater, 7b, 


K*, pag. 777. 


(c) Jovius, Elog. 
p. æix 
d) Not Calixtus 


II, as Moreri 
ſays. 
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e) Platina, in 
Paulo II, ful, mn. 
150, verſo, 


nonis, fol. m. 
104. That 


Pope reigned in 


the year 086. 


(6) Da Cremona 
a Mantoua fi va 
per una ſtrada 


pPiana e diritta 
ove ſi trova Pia- 


dena Patria di 
Bartolomeo Pla- 
tina. My editicn 
of Vicenza 1622, 
ſays Pianeda. 


(7) In Paulo II, 


fol. m. 350, 


Ver(s, 


(3) Ibid, 


PLATIN A 
buy that employment, or to the remonſtrances of Platina, who humbly beſought him 
to order, that their cauſe ſhould be judged by the auditors of the Rota (e). The 


Pope was offended at the liberty he took, 


and returned a very haughty anſwer [Bl. 


The poor men being deprived of their places, did for ſome days whatever they could to 


obtain audience of the Pope, but they were denied with the greateſt contempt. 


W hich 


moved Platina to write a letter to him [C], wherein he acquainted him, that they were 
ready to go into foreign countries, and to exhort the princes to call a council, in order 
to examine whether che abbreviators had been juſtly deprived of their places, His let- 


ter was looked upon as an act of felony. 
and left in that condition four months, being expoſed to a thouſand miſeries [D]. 


He was impriſoned and kept in irons, 


wards he was ſet at liberty, at the requeſt of cardinal Francis de Gonzaga, and was 
ordered not to go out of Rome. He lived quietly in it for the ſpace of three years, 
and then he fell again into a new and more cruel perſecution, The Pope had been 
made to believe that Callimachus had conſpired againſt him, and that Platina was one 
of his accomplices. Several perſons were impriſoned, and put to the rack upon that 


account. 


latina was as ſeverely uſed as the reſt. That conſpiracy proved a chimæra, 


yet not one priſoner was ſet at liberty; for they would have been aſhamed to acknow- 
ledge, that perſons of merit had been ſo cruelly treated upon an ill- grounded ſuſpicion [ZE]. 


When it appeared that the accuſation of treaſon was too ill: grounded to inſiſt upon it, 


did the ſame, who, dying during his magiflracy, was 
ſucceeded ſoon after by Fohn Platina. The latter, I 
« believe, gave the name to the place of my birth, which 
* 7s called Platina, and lies in the country of Cremona. 


Theſe are the very words of Platina (5). The Italians 


do not call that village Platina, but Piadena : as 


appears from the Italian tranſlation of a Journey into 
Italy, written in Latin by Andreas Schottus (6). I be- 
lieve that Platina was fo called from the place of his 
birth: the name of this family was Sacchus, or 
Saccus. Re | Da 
[LB] Returned a very haughty anſwer. ] That Pope's 
anſwer does very much favour of Antichriftianiſm : he 
plainly declared that all right, and all the laws de- 
pended upon his will. Theſe are the Latin words of 
Platina (7) : * Tentarunt tamen ii ad quos res ipſa 
pertinebat hominem è ſententia dimovere : atque ego 
certe qui horum de numero eram rogando etiam ut 
© cauſa ipla judicibus publicis (quos Rotæ auditores 
vocant) committeretur. Tum ille torvis oculis me 
© aſpiciens, ita nos inquit ad judices revocas ? ac fi 
© neſcires omnia jura in ſcrinio pectoris noſtri collocata 
« efſe ? Sic ſtat ſententia, inquit : loco cedant omnes, 
< eant quo volunt, nihil eos moror: pontifex ſum, 
« mihique licet pro arbitrio animi aliorum acta & re- 
ſcindere & approbare - Thoſe, whom the affair 
© concerned, - tried to make him alter his reſolution. 1 
© too, as being one of their number, beſought him that 
© our cauſe might be heard before the public Judges ( ſtiled 
© the auditors of the Rota). Upon this, looking at me 
 ewith a flern countenance, do you then, ſaid he, appeal 
© to the judges ? As if you were ignorant, forſooth, that 
© the law is wholly centered in my breaſt. Thus have I 
© decreed : go they ſhall every one of them hence; they may 
© chuſe where. I am Pope, and therefore have a right 
« to approve or diſanul the acts of others, as I think beſt.” 
[C] Which moved Platina to write a letter to him.] 
You will ſee the contents of it in the following words: 
Ego vero, ſays he (8), tanta ignominia excitus quod 
mihi ac ſociis meis coram non licebat, id agere per 
literas inſtitui. Scripſi itaque epiſtolam his verbis. 
Si tibi licuit indicta cauſa ſpoliare nos emptione no- 
ſtra juſta ac legitima, debet & nobis licere conqueri 
illatam injuriam inuſtamque ignominiam. Rejecti a 
te ac tam inſigni contumelia affecti dilabemur paſ- 
ſim ad reges, ad principes, eoſque adhortabimur ut 
tibi concilium indicant, in quo potiſſimum rationem 
reddere cogaris cur nos legitima poſſeſſione ſpolia- 
ver is.. But 1, being provoked at fo great an 
indignity, reſolved to do by a letter what my colleagues 
© and 1 avere not allowed to do in his preſence. I there- 
« fore ewrote to him as follows. If you had a right to 
© deprive us, without being heard, of our juſt and law- 
« ful purchaſe, wwe likewiſe ſhould have a right to com- 
« plain of the wrong awhich we ſuffer, and of the indignity 
« that is put upon us. Since aue are repulſed by you, and 
© treated in ſuch a contumelious manner, we will go 


Se. 5 3, 5 EF% Yeah, Wl I... 


© every where to the princes abroad, and exhort them to 


call a council, whoſe chief buſineſs it ſhall be to make 
jou give an account of the reaſons which you had for 


, ® depriving us of our right and property.” The character 
I 


they 


of Platina may be known from this letter : it appears 
by it that he was too impatient, and too much con- 
ceited, but at the ſame time, a fincere man; for 
ſince he was pleaſed to acquaint the public with his 
conduct, tho' it was not agreeable to his duty, one 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe that he loved to write truth. 


After 


Rryrrxfoxs 
on that letter, 
which ſhew the 


character of Pla 


tina, 


It is certain, that a ſubject who is turned out of his 


place by his maſter, has no right to threaten him that 
he will complain of him to other princes, that he may 
have juſtice. The Pope is ſovereign in Rome, with 
reſpec to the ſuppreſſion or eſtabliſhment of certain em- 
ployments, and cannot be ſubjected to a council in 
that reſpet. Beſides, the Pope could not but be ex- 
treamly offended at Platina's menaces about a council. 


It was treating him like a ſchool-boy, when he is 


told that his maſter ſhall know of it. Beſides, I ſhould _ 


be glad to know, whether the ſuppreſſion of a col- 


lege of ſecretaries deſerves ſo great a buſtle, and is 


worth the calling of a council. But this is the cha- 


racter of ſuch men, to fancy there is nothing where- 


in the world is ſo much concerned, as what concerns 
them. Platina did not much trouble himſelf about 
other abuſes; he would have the council chiefly to 
mind the loſs which the apoſtolical abbreviators had 

lately ſuſtained. 8 
[D] He was left . . . expoſed to a thouſand miſeries.] 
For he was in the middle of the winter, without a fire, 

in a tower which lay open to all ſorts of winds (9). 
[E] They would hawe been aſhamed to acknowledge, 
that perſons of merit had been ſo cruelly treated upon an 
zUl grounded ſuſpicion.) Of all the defects of men, vanity 
is, perhaps, the cauſe of moſt crimes committed by 
them. How many men are there who begin an in- 
Juſtice, being fully perſuaded that they act juſtly ? 
They ſoon perceive they were miſtaken, but their 
pride not permitting them to acknowledge their fault, 
they go on in their injuſtice, leſt any body ſhould come 
to know that they began it without reaſon. Every 
body had rather ſave his own reputation than that of 
his neighbour : from whence come the numberleſs ſhifts 
and cavils of informers, who know they are guilty of 
calumny, and are afraid of being convicted of it. Here 
is a Pope, who, for a falſe point of honour, perſiſted to 
perſecute thoſe who were found innocent, notwith- 
ſtanding his former ſuſpicions. * Chriſtophorus Ve- 
© ronenſis Pauli Medicus ad me veniens, bono inquit 
* animo te eſſe jubet Paulus: ac de ſe bene ſperare 
* brevique liberum futurum : ſciſcitor quando id fore 
* ſperaret. Reſpondet homo liber audientibus omni- 
bus qui tum aderant : non ita cito fieri poile ne 
© levitatis & ſævitiæ argueretur pontifex, quod illos 
* quos tanto tumultu concitato cæpiſſet ac torſiſſet, 
« ſtatim veluti innoxios dimitteret (10). - - - Chriftopher 
* of Verona, Paul's Phyſician, came to me, and ſaid; the 
4 Pope bids you to be of good chear, and to expect good 
* uſage from him, for that you ſhall ſhortly be ſet at li- 
* berty. I aſted him when he thought that would be. Ile 
* anſwered, in his free way, before all that were pre- 
* ſent, that cannot be ſo wery ſoon, left the Pope ſhould 
* be accuſed of fickleneſs and cruelty, if he ſhould inſtantly 
« releaſe, as innocent, thoſe whom be had cauſed, in ſuc» 
| ' * @ tumultuous 


(9) RevinQus 
compedibus & 
quidem graviſſi- 
mis media hieme 
fine foco, celſa i 
turri ac ventis 
oranibus expoſita 
coerceor menfibus 
quatuor. Platiray 


ubi ſupra, fol. 
351.1 


(10) b. fel 33% 
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Platina, 
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(17) Thic 


772) Pl: 


| Fl. 358, 
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Veterur 
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Alas 26, 
ſub Cap 
truebat 
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they came to the accuſation of Hereſy [F ], which at laſt vaniſhed away as the other. 


The priſoners were not ſet at liberty before the year's end [G]. The Pope entertained ,, ; Abe frag 
Platina with the hopes of a good ſettlement, and ſo kept him from going out of Rome. of the Ven 
He expected in vain, for the ſpace of two years, the effect of thoſe promiſes, and then 8 Pw 
Tun fen the Pope died of an Apoplexy (J). Sixtus IV, his ſucceſſor, made Platina library-keeper , it'd. 
Ce, in Vita of the Vatican (g). Platina found himſelf, by that means, in his element. He lived 


pauli II. 


© a tumultuous manner, to be taken up, and put to the 
© rack.” See the article EXPERIENS, remarks 
[A] and [IB . | 
[F] They came to the accuſation of Herefy.] So ſays 
Platina, Negue hoc quidem contentus Paulus quos paulo 
ante conjurationis & majeſtatis accerfierat, eoſdem mu- 
tata ſententia ob divulgatam fabulam hœreſeos accu- 
(11) Wi. fat (11). Pomponius Lætus was apprehended at Ve- 


nice, and carried to Rome. He was accuſed of chang- 


ing the names of young men, and giving. them a 

Heatheniſh name inſtead of a Chriitian. It is pre- 

tended that he did fo, to inſpire them with a greater 

deſire of honour and virtue; but he was contented to 

anſwer, What is that to you, or to the Pope, if I 

have a mind to go by the name of Fennel, provided 

it be without any malice? Rogatis cur nomina ado- 

leſcentibus immutaret, ut homo liber erat, quid ad vos, 

inquit, & Paulum, ſi mihi fæniculi nomen indo, mods id 

fine dolo ac fraude fiat. Amore namgque vetuſtatis anti- 

quorum preclara nomina repetebat quaſi quædam calca- 

ria que noflram juventutem æmulatione ad wirtutem 

(r2) Patin. ibid. incitarent (12). Beſides, thoſe priſoners were accuſed 
fil. 353, verſo. of having embraced the fect of Plato, of diſputing in 
a doubtful manner, about the Immortality of the Soul, 

and the Exiſtence of Go p, and of valuing Paganiſm 

too much. Multa nobis objicit (Paulus) ſed illud poti/- 

fimum quod de immortalitate animorum diſputaremus, tene- 

remuſque opinionem Platonis. . . .. in dubium, inquit Pau- 

lus, diſputando Deum wocabatis... . Preterea wer; Pau- 

| lus crimini nobis dabat, quod nimium gentilitatis amatores 
( I, fol 359. efſemus (13). To which they anſwered, 1. That if 
they loved Plato, they did but imitate the great St 

Auguſtin. 2. That all the Divines and Philoſophers 

of that time diſputed about the ſame truths, and called 

them in queſtion, in order to find the certainty of 

them; for it is one of the laws of diſpute, not to take 


for certain what is in queſtion, but to ſuppoſe for a 


time the uncertainty of it, in order to enquire, with- 
| out any prejudices, into the reaſons and grounds . of 
erg) In dubium, What is believed concerning it (14). 3. That, according 
inquit Paulus diſ- to St Auguſtin, obſtinacy in maintaining errors makes 
putando Deum a Heretic, but as for them, they had always ſubmit- 


vocabatis. Quod 


er gr: ted to the diſcipline of the church. Platina, in parti- 
Philoſophis & cular, repreſented the innocency of his actions; that 
Theologis noſtro- he had never forgot to confeſs, and communicate once 
rum temporum a year, and that he never uttered a word againſt the 
e e Apoſtle's Creed, or that ſavoured of Hereſy. Nullum 
Deum & omnes i facinus impingi poteſt, non furtum, non latrocinium, 
intelligentias ſe= 7202 ſacrilegium, non depeculatus, non parricidium, non 
paratas diſputandi raping, non ſimonia. Vii ut Chriſtianum decebat: con- 
nh aeg lionen & communionem in anno femel preſertim inter- 
plerumgue vo- , nunquam. Nil ex ore meo excidit quod contra ſymbo- 
cant. Ibid, See lum effet, aut hæreſim ſaperet. He oblerves, that no 
the article MAL- body appeared ſo fond of Pagan antiquities as the Pope, 
SAT, Who gathered together all the antient ſtatues to adorn 
U. his palace (15), &c. Notwithſtanding that apology, 
(15) Cum nemo the Pope ſet a mark of ignominy upon the name Aca- 
eo huius rei tu. demic, and declared Heretics all thoſe who, for the 
Giokor eſſet, quip- time to come, ſhould mention the word Academy, 
aha & ſtatuaz either in jeſt or earneſt. * Veteres Academicos ſeque- 
8 8 * bamur, novos contemnentes qui in rebus ipſis nil 
quiſitas in ſwag © Ertl ponebant. Paulus tamen hæreticos eos pronun- 
ls ædes quazs cCiavit qui nomen Academiæ vel ſerio vel joco dein- 
= Capitol ex- © eps commemorarent. Juncta eſt hæc ignominia 
ho oh 3 nh * Platoni, ipſe ſe tueatur (16). - - e followed the 
. * old Academics, defpiſing the new, who allowed of no 


(16) Ibid, % * certainly in the nature of things. Newertbeleſs Paul 


| 0, vaſe, & * declared Heretics all thoſe who for the time to come, 
» 30. 


* &C.... . This refledts upon Plato, let him defend hi m- 
* ſelf.” I have read in more than one place, but I can- 
not now tell where, that this Pope was ſo great an 
enemy to learning, that he forbad to pronounce the 
word College or Academy. Thoſe who ſaid ſo were 
groſsly miſtaken : Paul II did not condemn thoſe who 


ihould mention the word Academy in the ſenſe of a 
VOL. IV. 


very quietly till the year 1481, in which he died of the Plague (Y). He leſt to Pompo- bos _ 
nius Lætus the houſe he had built upon mount 


of which the Poetical crowns were taken (i). 


mark [AJ, d- 
Quirinal, with the grove of laurels, out ien (). 


[ ſhall give a catalogue of his writings [H J. () fovivs, i. 
| 4 Mr 


college or a houſe witerein ſciences are taught. He 
only condemned the Sceptical and Pyrrhonian ſpirit of 
the wits of his time, who, under pretence of philoſo- 
phizing in the way of Plato, the founder of the antient 
academy, brought every thing in queſtion, and grew 
dangerous with reſpect to the foundations of the 
Golpel. | 

[ G ] The priſoners evere not ſet at liberty before the 
year's end.] Trithemius is hereby convicted of a falſe- 
hood, for ſay ing that Platina was ſet at liberty only 
by Sixtus IV, after the death of Paul II. Maltas à 
Paulo Papa Il calamitates ſaſtinuit, adeo ut bonis onni- 
bus & dignitate ſpoliatus poſt equulci ſuſpenſionem in car- 
cerem crudelifſime detruſus, ufſque ad mortem iffrus Poult EET Pn 
detentus fit, qui a Sixto mox liberatus, &c. (17). When (17) * 3 
an author writes the hiſtory of his own misfortunes, we clef. pag. 366. 
ought to truſt him, and not believe that he wants our Yo1ardus ſays 
amplifications. Trithemius ſhould have followed that ene (hing, 
maxim, and conſulted the life of Paul II, written by ©: Pope Blount 


the ſame perſon whoſe elogy he made : he might have Soy 8 


A 


known exactly how long he was a priſoner, and many 


people would not be deceived by him, as they are ſtill. 

A Paulo II in carcerem conjectus, menſeſque qua- 

tuor ipſos detentus eſt, donec a ſucceſſore Sixto IV | 

liberatus - - - - (18). He was thrown into priſon by (18) Boſius, de 
Paul II, and kept there four months, till he was ſet at comparanda Prus 
liberty by his ſucceſſor Sixtus IV.” e 3 P Lg 
LH] 1 ſhall give a catalogue of his writings.) The . 
molt conſiderable is, the Hiſtory of the Popes, from tiſe: de ratione 
St Peter to Sixtus IV, to whom he dedicated it. It ſtudiorum, col- 
is variouſly ſpoken of: the Proteſtants like it well d and com- 
enough, and have placed that author in the catalogue rants; er - 
of the witneſſes of truth (19). See the paſſage of II- ,; Leyden 16960 
lyricus, which I ſhall quote by and by. Some Roman 

Catholics accuſe him of want of ſincerity and diligence. (19) See Simon 
Nevertheleſs, Panvinius did not ſcruple to publiſh that Goulart, in Ca- 
Hiſtory, with notes of his own, and to add to it the Lives tal. Feſtium Ve- 


c 
6 
« 
c 


of the Popes from Sixtus IV to Pius IV. Cicarella went 1 * 


on, and added to it the Lives of the Popes from Pius V 
to Clement VIII. That book of Platina was printed 
firſt of all at Venice in the year 1479, in folio. 


Olearius (20) was therefore miſtaken, who believed (20) In Abaco 
that the Nuremberg edition, 1481, is the firſt. You Patrolog. P. 68. 


will find this remark in Mollerus's diſſertation (21), 
with the liſt of ſeveral other editions. That which (21) He migbt 
I make uſe of is not mentioned by him; it is a Lyons 1 15 
edition, 1512, in 8 vo. Theſe words are to be found Script. Eecleſ. 
at the end of it: Excellentiſſimi hiftorici Platyna in 


| Tom, i, p. 174. 
vitas ſummorum Pontificum ufgue ad Fulium II. Ponti. has committed the 


Maxi. preclarum opus fœliciter explicit. Ludun. impreſſum ſame miſtake wwith 


a Gilberto de Villiers Borbonnio : impenſis honeſliſſimi viri e 
domini Vincentii de Protbonariis & Conſtantini Fradin. 
Anno domini milleſimo quingenteſimo duodecimo. Die wero 
XX11 menſis Februarii. A reader might be deceived by 
the beginning of this paragraph: one would think 
that Platina lived to the time of Julius II, yet it ap- 
pears by ſome Latin verſes printed the ſame year, and 
in the ſame Printing-houſe, that Platina died under 
Sixtus IV. Bartholomew Ariſtophilus, author of a 
Latin poem inſerted in the collection of the funeral 
verſes publiſhed to the honour of Platina, ſays, in his 
ſmall preamble, that having ſucceeded, by Sixtus's 
choice, to tne place of library-keeper, which Platina 
enjoyed, and finding himſelf lodged in the ſame room 
where Platina lived, he felt, Sc. Mr Mollerus has 
not forgot the liſt of ſome German, Italian, and French 
tranſlations of that book of Platina. He ſpeaks of a 
French tranſlation, printed at Paris in 1519, in folio, 
but ſays nothing of a later tranſlation, made by 
Mr Coulon, and publiſhed at Paris, in 4to, 1651. 
Here is the paſſage of Illyricus, which I have pro- 
miſed : * Eth Platina turpiter & impudenter Papi: 
«© adulatis fit : tamen ninua ipſorum turpitudine ac 
© malitia coactus aliquando, etiam ſubindicat Bedyls- 
* nie Meretricis nefanda ſcelera. In Marce/lins que- 
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Pp LATIN A. 


Mr Daniel William Mollerus, profeſſor in the univerſity of Altdorf, has publiſhed a curi- 


(*) Intituled, ous 


laris de Platina, 
Altdorf. d. 17. 
Feb. 1694. 


piece (), which was very uſeful to me for the compoſition of this article. He 
obſerves, that Andrew Corthymius () has made three Platina's of one; for he ſpeaks of 
Platina the Orator, Platina the Hiſtorian, and Platina a Father of the church. He obſerves Mliſtorico fil. 
alſo, that Barthius thinks he has found out a very criminal myſtery, in Platina's not 7. 


having mentioned the Reſurrection of C HR IS r, nor his Aſcenſion [1]. Varillas has com- 


ritur Paparum ſcelera eo excreviſle, ut vix apud 
Deum miſericordiæ locum reliquerint: avaritiam, 
ſuperbiam, neglectum Doctrinæ, & Religionis ſi- 
mulationem, mores etiam in prophanis deteſtan- 
dos, propalam eſſe, ut inde laudem quærere vid- 
eantur. In Pontificibus poſt milleſimum annum, 
ſubinde repetit, Omnem pietatem & ſanctitatem 
a Papis ad Cæſares migraſſe (22). - - - - - Although 
Platina has flattered the Popes in a ſcandalous and im- 
pudent manner: nevertheleſs he is ſometimes conſtrained 
by their extreme wickedneſs and cruelty to diſcover the 
abominable fins of the W hore of Babylon. In the life 
of Marcellinus, he complains that the iniquities of the 
Popes were come to ſuch a height, that there was ſcarce 
any room left for the mercy of GOD: that their cove- 
touſneſs, pride, negiect of learning, hypocrify, and 
wices, that even in profligates would be accounted exe- 
crable, avere grown fo public that they ſeemed to glury 
in them. 
thouſand, he often ſays, that all piety and holineſs 
was fled from the Popes to the Cæſars.“ I ſhould 
_ willingly ſubſcribe to the judgment which Robert 

Creyghton made upon that work of Platina. * Pla- 

(23) Robert. tinam, ſays he (23), auctorem ſiccum & ſtrigoſum 
Creyghton, « ſxpe verba, ſæpe ſenſus, multoties rerum experientia, 
Not. ad Sylve- «© nonnunquam integritas deſtituunt. Et quod magis 
3 miremur nunquam lapſus eſt gravius quam in Eugenii 
Florentini, G. », vita, ſub cujus temporibus floruit. - - - - Platina, a 
cap. tt, dry and barren writer, often wants words, often ſenſe, 
very often experience, and . ſometimes integrity. And 

which is flill more to be wondered at, he has no 
© awubere blundered more remarkably than in the life of 

Eꝛugenius, in whoſe time he flouriſhed” Theſe are 

the titles of the other books of Platina. De naturis 

rerum : epiſſolæ ad diverſos : de honefla voluptate & wa- 

| letudine: de falſo vero bono: contra amores : de vera 

nobilitate : de optimo cive: Panegyricus in laudem Be: 

ſarionis: Oratio ad Paulum II de pace Italiæ componenda 

F bello Jurcico indicendos : de floſculis lingue Latine, 
Gryphius, printed at Lyons in 1541, in 8vo, at the 

end of Cælii Apicii de re culinaria libri decem, this other 

(24) They have book 3 P. (24) Platinæ Cremonentis viri undecunque 
put a P. inftead * doCtiflimi de tuenda valetudine, natura rerum & po- 
* pinz ſcientia ad ampliſſium D. D. B. Roverellam 
Mollerus, pag. 8. Clementis Preſbyterum Cardinalem libri decem. 
2 eee yu © Ten books of Platina, on the Preſervation of Health; 
T7 6 phe Nature of Wings; the Art of Cookery, &c." That 


of Thuanus's li- 


tb, xix, Catal, 
Teſtium Verit. 
ap. Pope Blount, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
* 339. 


(22) Illyricus, 
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brary, pag. 119, work was unworthy of that author, and ] do not won- 


Part i, we read der that Sannazar ridiculed it by this epigram 
Fob. Bap. Plati- | : | 
ne, & p. 182, 
Part ii, Petr: 
Plating, But 

it is not the fault 
of thoſe who 
made that cata- 
logue, but of 
thoſe who print- 
ed Platina's 
works. 


Ingenia & mores vitaſque obituſque notaſſe 
Pontificum, argutz lex fuit hiſtoriz. 
Tu tamen hinc lautz tractas pulmenta culinz ; 
Hoc Platina eſt ipſos paſcere pontifices (2). 


Of Popes the lives and manners while you tell, 
You act the part of an Hiſtorian well. 

But wwhen of kitchen-art you write a book, 
You are not their Hiſtorian, but their Cook. 


[() Sannazar was in the wrong to believe that 
Platina, after having writ the lives of the Popes, had 
debaſed himſelf ſo far as to write of Cookery. See the 
new Menagiana edition of Paris, 1715, p. 69, and 
70. As for the reſt, the laſt editions of Palatina are 
not the moſt faithful. In the life of Pope Cletus, for 
example, in the thirteenth leaf of John Petit's edition, 

1 530, in 8vo, we find: Uxorem habuit in Bithyna ; 
- - - he had a wife in Bithyia: and with this agrees an 
old Italian tranſlation that I have ſeen ; whereas, the 
following editions, by a groſs corruption, have made 
it: Uxorem non habens in Bithynia ; - - having no wife 
in Biilynia. Rem. CRIT.) 

'The edition of Lyons, 1541, came out after thoſe 
of Cologn, 1529, and 1537, in 8vo. The Italian 
beok, which f have ſeen quoted with the title of B. 

2 


In his lives of the Popes, after the year one 


mitted 


Scacchi Cuoco ſecreto di Papa Paolo II, Opera, dive fi 
tratta di diverſe vivande, &c. con le figure in 4to. Ve- 
net. 1570, is not a tranſlation of Platina's ten books, 
de tuenda valitudine & popine ſcientia. That Ita- 
lian book is quoted otherwiſe by Lanzius: Eætat, ſays 
he (25, memorabilis liber artis Apicianæ de culina & 
architriclini officio di M. Bartholomeo Scappi cuoco 
ſecreto di Papa Pio V qui nunc præſectus eſt (ait ile) 
noſtris intimis coquis, non ſine ejuſdem privilegio & 
approbatione inquiſitorum hæretice pravitatis, Penctiis 


editus anno M. DP. LX xI, ſed & ante hunc Bartholemeum ad Con- 


extant Platinæ, Suetonii Pontificit de Popinæ ſcientia 
libri x. ad Cardinalem Rowvarellam. It appears that 
Lanzius was perſuaded that his Bartholomew Scappi, 
named by others Bartholomew Scacchi, is different from 
Platina. He is in the right, for the work of B. Scappi 


contains a relation of the funeral obſequies of Paul III, 


at which the author aſſiſted. Note, that it is a large 


quarto divided into ſix books, where all the ways of 


dreſſing fiſh and fleſh, Cc. are treated of: they have 
not been ſparing of figures (26). 

As to the Hiſtory of Mantua compoſed by Platina, 
Mr Morellus (27) affirms, that Lambecius publiſhed it 
in the year 1674. But he owns that he could never 
get a copy of it, whatever pains he took to find one, 
and that Martin Diſenbachius 
that hiſtory of Mantua was left by the author himſelf 
to Gaudentius Merula, who ſent it to Oporinus, a 
Bookſeller of Baſil, to get it printed. Oporinus died 
before he could print it, and left it to the eldeſt ſon 
of his good friend 'Theodorus Zwingerus (29). 


na in the year 1675, in 4to. The 1oth, Giornale de 
Letterati, 1676, gives an abſtract of it, and tells us 


that this work is divided into fix books, and not into 


ſeven, as Poſſevinus affirms (30), or into three, as 
Voſſius believed (31), and that Lambecius, who main- 
tains againſt Trithemius, Angelus Rocca, Raphael 


Volaterranus, Boiſſardus, and Voſſius, that Platina's 


name was Baptiſt, and not Bartholomew, is refuted by 


a Pope's Brief, to be found in the Vatican library. 


It is the Brief wherein Platina is appointed keeper of 
that library. He is named Bartholomew in it. That 
proof was unknown to Voſſius. Mr Wharton (32) ob- 
ſerves that Richard Flemyngus, who knew Platina 


(33), calls him Bartholomew (g). | 
[() So does Benedictus Curtius, in his Commen- 
tary upon the Decrees of Love, Les Arr#ts d' Amour, and 


Boiſſard in the title of an epigram which he made upon 
him, and which is to be ſeen in the firſt volume of the 


Delitiz Poetarum Galli. REM. CR IT.] 

[] Barthius thinks he has found out a very criminal 
myſtery, in Platina's not having mentioned the Refar + 
rection of CHRIST, nor his Aſcenſion.) Theſe are Molle- 
rus's words : * Improbitatis a/icujus Platinam accuſa- 
* turi ad Caſp. Barth. animadverſ. in Gui. Briton. 
« lib. vi. Philipp. p. 459. provecare ſolent, guippe ubi 
verba reperire liceat ſequentia Auguſti hoc dictum ( nempe 
* melius eſt Herodis porcum eſſe quam filium, de quo 
wid. Macrob. in jocis Auguſti lib. ii. c. 4.) i/luftra- 
« wit renaſcentibus literis B. Platina in primo ſuorum 
* Pontificum nempe Domino & Deo noſtro Jeſu Chriſto. 
Qui improbe tamen hoc & profane, quod vita ſervatoris 
* obituque utcunque commemoratis, glorigſiſſimam reſurre- 
* fionem e mortuis & aſcenſionem in cœlum, ne uno qui- 
dem verbo attigit. Cauſſa facile a ſagacibus homini- 
Bus odoranda (34). - - - Thoſe who accuſe Platina of 
« impiety generally have recourſe to Caſpar Barthius, 
* where you find the following words 8 
after this ſaying of Auguſtus, viz. It is better to be 
* Herod's hog than his fon: It was explained upon the 
revival of learning by B. Platina, in the life of his 
* firſt pontif, wiz. our Lord Feſus Chriſt, Nevertheleſs he 
* behaved like a profane and impious writer, in that 
having mentioned the life and death of our Saviour in a 


* careleſs manner, he has not ſaid one word of his glori- 
| * ous 


| (28) maintains, that Pag. 26, 
that work never came out in print. The original of 


us Zwing It is (29) Difenva- 
certain that Lambecius publiſhed it with notes at Vien- chius, ibid. apud 


(32) In Append, 
| R 14 ad Cave Hiſt, 
very well, and beſtowed great encomiums upon him Litt. Script. Fe- 


cleſ. pag. 153. 


01 ) In Florileg, 


04, n, Io, S 
206, num, 4. 


(25) Orat. cont. 
Italiam, Pag: m, 
845, $46, | 


* M. Freber. 


. (35) Ibid, 
(26) This parti- 
cular I had from 
oy Mazarin li- 

r | 


(27) De Platin, 


(28) De Henrico 
11 Imp. P. 47 


Mollerum, pup, 
27. 


(30) In Apparaty 
Sacro. 


(31) De Hiſt. 
Lat. pag. 589. 


(1) Porph 
(33) In 1, i, 5 Ploti 
Lucubrationum 
Tiburtinarum. 00 * 
the Mercy 
lart, of N 


1693. 


3) She v 
alive wher 
wrote this 
died the 1 
Feb. 169. 


(34) Moller. uli 
ſupra, pag. 29. 
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589, 


ler. uli 
ag. 29. 
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1) Porphyr. in 
Vita Plotini, 
init. 


(2) They are in 
the Mercure Ga- 
lat, of Nov. 
1693, 


(3) She was ill 
alive when 1 
wrote this. She 
died the 17th of 
Feb. 1694, 


Popes. 


PLATINA. PLOTINUS. 


mitted ſome faults K J. 


« ous reſurrection from the dead, nor of his aſcenſion in- 
to heaven. A wiſe man may eaſily gueſs the cauſe.” 
Mollerus does not grant that Platina ſuppreſſed the reſur- 
rection and aſcenſion of Jeſus Chriſt, Sed tamen Plati- 
« nam, ſays he, mortis & reſurrectionis Chriſti nemi- 
« nifſe ex principio ſlatim witæ S. Petri inſpecto apparebit 


ſurrectionem completis jam diebus Pentecoſtes Spiri- 
tum S. accepere diſcipuli. - - Nevertheleſs it will 
appear, that Platina mentioned the death and reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, by looking into the very begin- 
ning of his life of St Peter, where he has theſe words. 
After Chriſt's death and reſurrection, when the days of 
Pentecoſt were fulfilled, the diſciples received the Holy 
w_ You fee how he proves that Platina men- 
tioned thoſe two myſteries ; notwithſtanding, he ſuſ- 
pes that this author had an ill deſign, under pre- 
tence, that the chapter which concerns the life of 
CxR1sT, contains nothing touching the reſurrection and 
aſcenſion of the Meſſias. He mentions, without any 
refutation, the ſuſpicion which ſome have had, that 
Platina deſigned thereby to increaſe the glory of the 
Certum autem eft in vite Chriſti deſcriptione ne- 
que reſurrectionis e mortuis neque aſcenſianis in cœlum 
mentionem ullam eſſe injectam, non tam ob brevitatis 


cauſſam, ut aliqui ſuſpicati ſunt, quam ut nonnullorum ex 


opinione, inſignior inſequentes pontifices gloria maneret (35). 
I confeſs, that all I can apprehend herein is, that ſeve- 


ubi verba occurrunt iſta: poſt Chriſti mortem & re- 


ral people make themſelves ridiculous, by their afſe&- 
ing too great a penetration, They look for political 
views in the moſt ſimple and moſt indifferent things. 
I ſhould be glad to know how it can be any advantage 
to the Popes, that Platina mentioned the reſurrection 
and aſcenſion of Jezus Cxr1sT, not in the chapter 
where he treats of IEsuSs Cur1sT, but in the next 
chapter, which treats of St Peter? I believe Platina 
would be very much ſurpriſed, if he knew that ſuch 
ſubtleties are aſcribed to him, which are ſo unworthy 
of his country. | 

LK] Varillas has committed ſome faults (36).] I. He 
ſays, that Platina was born at Cremona, II. It is not 
true that Cardinal Beſſarion put Platina upon writing 
the lives of the Popes. III. Nor that this work was 
written before the time of Paul II. Thoſe two falſe- 
hoods are clearly refuted by the epiſtle dedicatory, 
where Platina ſays twice, that he wrote the hiſtory of 
the Popes by order of Sixtus IV. Tu itaque Theologo- 
rum ac philoſophorum princeps Maxime Pontifex hac homi- 
num utilitate motus fimulque dignitati ecclefiaſtice con- 
ſulens, non fruſtra MANDASTI1 ut res geſtas pontificum 
ſeriberem .... fi quid emolumenti ex hac ſcriptione no- 
ftra perceperint, tibi ſoli pontifex optime gratias agant, 
cujus ſanctiſimo IMPERIO libentur OBTEMPERAVI. 
IV. It is not true that Paul II made him his ſecretary: 
Pius II gave him that place, and Paul II took it 
away from him: | 


687 


( 36) In the Ax 
necdotes de Flo- 
rence, Pags 1784 


PLOTINUS, a Platonic Philoſopher, flouriſhed in the IIId century. His genius 
was very much ſuperior to the common Philoſophers, and his ideas were very ſingular 
and extraordinary, He was aſhamed of being lodged in a body ; and therefore took no 


pleaſure in ſaying what country (a), or what family he was of. 
thing material that was in him, was the reaſon why he would never ſuffer his picture to 
be drawn [A]; and had it not been for a man who drew it by memory, his diſci 


[A] He would never ſuffer his picture to be drawn] 


Amelius, his diſciple, deſired it of him, but it was in 
vain: Is it not enough, anſwered he, to drag every 
where with us that image in which we have been 
ſhut up by nature : do you think that we muſt, alſo, 
tranſmit to future ages an image of that image, as 
an object worthy of their attention? 1. How great is 
that thought! None but little ſouls will deny it. Ob 
ye? dp Peper 5 41 oeh iS wor nuiv aepi]e- 
Flies, GAL EZ eidonr guy Nwptiv 
auT0Yy d&Z1s) moAuYpoltwTspoy Kalanimelv, ws 9 
TI Tov aZto34dtrov tpyov. Quaſt vero non ſatis 
hanc imaginem fere fit quam natura nobis ab initio cir- 
cumdedit: etiam cenſes imaginis hujus imaginem diutur- 


niorem inſuper poſteris ut opus ſpectaculo dignum relinquen- 


dum (1). Madam des Houlieres has made ſome admirable 
verſes upon the vanity which induces men to have their 


pictures drawn (2). The elevation and depth of her 


morality is incomparable ; a lady who thinks ſo nobly 
ſhould have lived in the age of Plotinus, our's was not 
worthy of her : the men of this age have too mean 
ſouls, they ſet too great a value upon the body, and 
the goods of fortune, There are no Plotinus's now 
a-days. Madam des Houlieres herſelf has yielded to 
the temptation of having her picture drawn (3). She 
was pleaſed to ſee herſelf grown young again by the 
pencil of Mrs Cheron, and to think that ſhe would 
not be unknown in that reſpect when ſhe ceaſed to be. 
She ſpeaks thus of Mrs Cheron, who drew her, 


Elle me rend enfin mes premieres couleurs ; 
Par ſon art la race future 

Connoitra les preſens que me fit la nature : 
Et je puis eſperer qu'avec un tel ſecours, 

Tandis que j'errerai ſur les ſombres rivages, 
Je pourrai faire encor quelque honneur a nos jours. 
Oui je puis m'en flater : plaire & durer toujours 

Eſt le deſtin de ſes Ouvrages. 


At length my firſt complexion ſhe renews : 

And from her art poſterity ſhall know | 
What charms rich nature did on me beſtow : 
Perhaps my form preſerv' d by ſuch an aid, 

When I am nothing but an empty ſhade, 


His contempt for every 


ples 
had 


Will do fome honour to the preſent age. 
This may 1 promiſe to myſelf with eaſe 3 

Since ev*ry piece that does her hand engage 
Muſt laſt for ever, and for ever pleaſe. 


Perhaps it will be ſaid, that to grow young again in 
a picture and in effigy is a very ſmall thing: and that 
to rejoice at this thought, that future ages will not be 
ignorant that one has been young and beautiful, is to 
content one's {elf with a very chimerical honour, But 
who knows that better than the lady whom I ſpeak 
of? Is it not from thence that ſhe takes the niceſt part 


of her reflexion ? I ſhall quote the laſt verſes of her 
poem. | 3 


He, comment pourrois-je pretendre 
De guerir les mortels de cette vieille erreur, 
Qu' ils aiment juſqu'à la fureur, . 
Si moi qui la condamne ai peine a m'en defendre ? 
Ce portrait dont Apelle auroit été jaloux, 
Me remplit malgre moi de la flateuſe attente 
Que je ne ſaurois voir dans autrui ſans couroux. 
Foible raiſon que Phomme vante ! 
Voila quel eſt le fond qu'on peut faire ſur vous: 
Toũjours vains, toùjours faux, toũjours pleins d'in« 
juſtices, | 
Nous crions dans tous nos diſcours 
Contre leſs paſſions, les foibleſſes, les vices, 
On nous ſuccombons tous les jours. 


Alas ! For how ſhould 1 remove 
Dis old and darling error of mankind, 
Since, hardly free from what I diſapprove, 
In ſpight of my Philoophy J find, 
That this fair picture, which if he had known, 
Apelles would have jealous grown, 
Preſents a pleaſing hope unto my view, 
Which I with anger in another ſee ; 
Weak reaſon, empty boaſt, adieu. 
Such is the confidence repos d in thee i 


(a) Nevertheleg 
we know that 
he was born at 
Lycopolis, a city 
of Egypt. Eu- 


napius, in Plotitls 
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had been without that gratification, I believe that from the ſame principle, he refuſed 


to make uſe of ſeveral things which were looked upon as conducive to health [B]: but 


it was for another reaſon that he rejected the uſe of gliſters, which he was adviſed to 
take as a good remedy for the cholic z he thought that ir was neither becoming nor 


(b) Rearzy ſuitable to the gravity of an old Philoſopher to make uſe of ſuch a remedy (b). He 


d vo TOAAQA- 
ug RATATOVS = 


began very early to appear very ſingular in his taſte and manners; for being eight years 


p6veg dre xav- Of age, when he went already to ſchool, he would go to his nurſe, and uncover her 


' ij pos Evie To, 
en $ivar xPOG 


breaſt to ſuck, which he did very greedily, He left it off, when he had been chid for 


rod I it, AS à troubleſome child. Being twenty-eight years of age, he appeared extremel 


AzYwv u 
Viv TX Tot 


deſirous to ſtudy Philoſophy : he was recommended to the moſt famous profeſſors of Alex- 


Tas b&pazsiag- Andria; but he did not like them, and uſed to come from their lectures very much diſ- 


Proinde cum 
ſæpe colico vexa- 
retur morbo, 
ſemper cly ſteres 
renuit, negans 
decere ſenem cu- 
rationes ejuſmodi. 
Porpbyr. in Vita 
Plotint, pag. 1, 
inſtead of colico, 
the tranſlator 
ſhould have ſaid 


cœliaco. 


(c) In the year 


243. 


(a) Idem, Por- 
phyr. ibid. pag. 


2, C. 


(5) See Porphyre 
in the Life of 
Plotinus. 


(6) See the ſame 


Life. 


A sIGN of a 


«vcquet, 


(7) Furetieriana, 
pag. 171, of the 
Dutch Edit, 


ſatisfied, One of his friends knowing the reaſon of his diſtaſte, thought that the beſt 
remedy for it was to carry him to the lectures of Ammonius. He gueſſed right; for as 
ſoon as Plotinus heard that Philoſopher, he confeſſed to his friend that he was the man 
he wanted. He was a eleven years under that excellent maſter, and became a great 
Philoſopher. 
deſire of encreaſing it, and of knowing what the Perſian and Indian Philoſophers ſaid. 
He took hold of an occaſion which offered itſelf, when the emperor Gordian went to 
make war againſt the Perſians (c): he followed the Roman army, and repented of it 
without doubt; for he had much ado to fave himſelf by flight, when the emperor was 
killed. He was then thirty-nine years of age. The next year he came to Rome, 
and read lectures of Philoſophy there. It is true, that he taught what he had heard of 


But the great learning he had acquired, inſpired him with an eager 


his maſter Ammonius ; but he imitated not Erennius and Origen his ſchool-fellows, who 


having promiſed, as well as he, not to impart to the public the beſt things they had 
learned of Ammonius, kept not their promiſe. As for him, he was ten years at Rome 


without compoling any book, and when he had compoled twenty, he communicated 


them only to ſuch perſons, whoſe judgment was known to him. He was in the fiftieth 


year of his age, when Porphyrius became his diſciple. Such a diſciple was employment 
enough for him. Prophyrius did not reſt fatisfied with ſuperficial anſwers ; he would 


have all difficulties to be throughly explained to him : Plotinus was therefore obliged to 
write ſome books, that he might treat his ſubjects more exactly [CJ. He compoſed 
twenty-four books during the ſpace of fix years that Porphyrius was with him, and thoſe 
twenty-four together with twenty-one which he had compoſed before the arrival of 
Porphyrius, and together with the nine which he writ after his diſciple had left Rome, 
make up in all fifty- four books, They are divided into ſix Enneades, and run upon very 


abſtruſe matters DJ. One may oblerve in them three different ages of the mind of 


their 


TIs Jneia xd aViidires AaCtiv Utes. pil 
es Tov nuipo! d Tas e Ts x Tec 


do wain, fo falſe, and fo unjuſt we are 
That wwe the weakneſſes of others blame, 
And nor their paſſions, nor their vices ſpare, 
Though wwe are hourly guilty of the ſame. Neque theriaca antidota unguam accepit, cum nec ex ani- 
| By malium quogue manſuetorum corporibus capere eſcam ſe di- 


This does very much ſet of the victory which Plotinus ceret. Abſtinebat & balneis (8). He eat little, and (g) porphyr, ibik 


eg ergo diyev. H Ss amiyouerE». 


got over ſo general a weakneſs ; and all true Philoſo- abſtained very often from bread, which together with paz. 1. 


phers ought to rejoice that ſo noble a triumph was re- his ſtrong meditations kept him from ſleeping much (9). 
ſerved for one of their great heroes. It is true, that 


Plotinus's picture was drawn, but he knew nothing of might treat his ſubjects more exadthy.] It is almoſt im- 


it: Amelius brought an excellent Painter into the au- 
ditory. That painter looked upon Plotinus as long as 
he would, and drew him after the image he had drawn 
of him in his head: the picture was very like, Ame- 
lius took care that all the ſtrokes that wanted mend- 
ing, ſhould be corrected (4). Here is another triumph 
of Plotinus. He would never tell the day nor the 
month wherein he was born (5). 'The reaſon of it 


was, that he did not deſire that the day of his birth 


ſhould be celebrated with feaſts and ſacrifices. He did 
not fail to celebrate in that manner the birth-day of 
Socrates, and that of Plato (6). Was not this deſpiſing 


immortal fame ? 


Not knowing whether I ſhall find a better oppor- 
tunity to make uſe of a remark which I have read 
in the Furetieriana, I ſhall ſet it down here. One 
may eaſily know women that are cocquets by their 
« dreſs, the company they keep at home, their ſer- 
«© vants, and their way of ſpeaking ; but they may be 
known alſo by the ſeveral copies of their pictures 
which they cauſe to be made. One of thoſe women, 
who had been drawn by Mrs le Hay, cauſed five 
copies of her picture to be made. Good Lord, faid 
a gentleman, why does that woman get ſo many 
pictures drawn? Mrs le Hay anſwered him plea- 
ſantly, Quoniam multiplicate ſunt iniquitates tjus 
© (7), . ... becauſe her fins are multiplied.” 

[B] He refuſed to make wſe of ſeveral things awhich 
ewere looked upon as conducive to health.) He never 
made uſe of any preſervative, nor of the bath, and did 
not ſo much as eat of the fleſh of tamed beaſts. Og78 

2 | 


* 


K 


thod. What did Plotinus mean, when he 1 


poſſible to determine any queſtion by meer conferences 


or verbal diſputes. Both ſides may eaſily go off from 


the queſtion, and the beginning may be forgotten be- 
fore one comes to the end. Therefore I do not won-. 


der, that Prophyrius reduced his maſter to the neceſſity 
of explaining himſelf in writing. Plotinus owned, that 
it was the beſt way to inſtruct a diſciple thoroughly; 
but he found it alſo very neceſſary to hear objections, 
and exerciſe himſelf by way of conference, before he 
took pen in hand. This is what he anſwered to a 
man, who complained of Pophyrius's frequent interro- 
gations and replies. Niſi dubitationes interrogante 
* Porphyrio diſſolvamus, commentari oratione perpe- 
tua quicquam in librum non valebimus (10). - - - - 
* Without firſt reſolving the doubts which Porphyrius 
* ſtarts to me, I ſhould find it impoſſible to wwrite a con- 
* tinued diſſertation in the form of a book” He diſput- 
ed three days together about the doubts which Porphy- 
rius propoſed to him, concerning the manner how our 
ſouls are united to our bodies, 

[D] His works are divided into fix Enneades, and 
run upon very abſiruſe matters.) The order, diviſion, 
and titles, of Plotinus's works, are to be aſcribed to 
Porphyrius. They concern molt of them the ſubtileſt 
notions of metaphyſics, and it ſeems that this Philoſo- 

her differed not much from Spinoza in ſome things. 
here is ſcarce any age wherein the doctrine of Spi- 
noza has not been taught. That impious man has 
only the unhappy advantage of being the firſt, who re- 
duced it into a ſyſtem according to a Geometrical me- 


[C] Phtinus was obliged to write ſome books, that he (9) Ibid. pag. b 


ſub fin, 


(10) Ibid 


4) In the a 
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e) She and 


daughter wy 


named Gem 


(11) To © 
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Porphyr. 
K. 


(12) M 
in the f 
of the! 
des Sęa 
Pag. 38 
many c 
things | 
this, 


Jr. bid 


pag. b, 


7 jn the arti- 
cl 


daughter were 


amel Gem jn hearing him. 
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their author EJ. His way of compoſing did very much favout of his great -fingula- (/) Nenne 3 


v2} &vFpec ual 


rity [F], arid therefore a faithful friend was very neceſfary to him to reviſe his writings. Jovatucs 4r08- 
He choſe Porphyrius to do it, rather than Gentilianus Amelius, who had been his diſ- vor A 


Tec Tov G, 


ciple twenty-four years, and whom he very much eſteemed, as we have ſeen in another c4-u» pie 


place (d). The eſteem which the Romans had for Plotinus is incredible. He had ſome * Tee 


viz dhe TE 


Millu. diſciples in the very ſenate ; and ſome ſenators, not contented to go regularly to his Sd «a? 0. 
| auditory, reſigned the magiſtracy to live a Philoſophical life. He inſpired ſome perſons v x4» 


FUP$0iSOThv 


+) She na her Of the fair ſex with a ſtrong inclination for the ſtudy of Philoſophy. A lady (e) would 4 . daang 


have him to lodge in her houſe, and ſhe, as 


lag, be i 
well as her daughter, took great delight 2 , Tous 


He had the reputation of being ſo learned and virtuous a man, that o Multi 


quinetiam viri 


ſeveral perſons of both ſexes, intruſted him, before they died, with their eſtates and multæ & mulie- 


children, ſons and daughters, as if he had 
never refuſed that trouble. He had often the 


been a kind of guardian angel (F). He = generis nobili- 


; : 4 tate pollentes 
patience to be preſent when guardians gave cum morti jam 


up their accounts. He was the arbitrator of a thouſand law-ſuits, with ſo much equity P7opinavarent, 


filios ſuos tum 


and honeſty, that he did not get himſelf one enemy for the ſpace of twenty-ſix years mares tum fe- 


that he lived in Rome. 


Thoſe of his profeſſion proved not all ſo juſt to him; for a wines una cum 


omni eorum ſubs 


Philoſopher of Alexandria (g), who affected the firſt rank, did his utmoſt to expoſe him ſtantia Plotino 


to contempt, and even made uſe of magic to 


deſtroy him. I ſhall mention in the re- ©2992" facro 


cuidam divinogue 


marks by what means it was pretended that the magical operations of that man were ren- cutodi tradebant 


atque commenda- 


dered ineffectual [G], and occaſionally I ſhall ſay ſomething of Plotinus's familiar ſpirit, bat. Porphye, 


() His name was Olympius. 


| books to prove, Unum & idem ubique totum fimul 
(11) T fo Kar- adeſe (11)? Did he not teach thereby, that the Be- 
Tax de ewa ing which is every where, is one and the ſame thing? 
ü, xa) e, Spinoza defires no more. Plotinus examines in an- 
Porphyr. Pag. 4, other book, whether there are ſeveral ſouls, or one 
, only: Utrum omnes anime una fiat. He applied 
himſelf very much to the ſtudy of ideas; he wrote a 

book to examine whether there are any ideas of {in- 

gular things, and another, wherein he proved, that 

intellectual objects are not out of our underſtanding, 

GTt U Ew Ts V8 Te von, quod intelligibilia non 

fint extra intelleftum. N 

[E] One may obſerve in them three different ages of 

the mind of their author. | The firſt and laſt books he 

| wrote are much inferior to the others. One may per- 

ceive in the firſt a ſtrength that is not come yet to it's 

full growth, and in the laſt, a ſtrength which began to 

decay; but one may ſee in the middle writings, a 

ſtrength that was come to its higheſt degree. Thus we 

have here three orders of books, twenty one in the 

firſt, twenty four in the ſecond, and nine in the laſt. Of 

thoſe nine, the five firſt were leſs weak than the other 

four; ſo true it is, generally ſpeaking, that the mind 

undergoes the ſame viciſſitudes with the body: the age 

of an author may be almoſt as eaſily known by the 

(12) Mr Ballet, ſtrokes of his pen, as by the features of his face (12). 
in the firſt Tome Here are Prophyrius's words according to the Latin 
of the Jugemens tranſlation. Quemadmodum were conſeripti ſunt alii qui- 
br . dem in tate prima, alii vero in ipſo vigore vitæ, ali 
many curious denique defefſo jam corpore; fic ferme libri vim fimilem 
things about iþft declarant. Primi namque unus atque viginti, fi cum 
this,  proxime ſequentibus conferantur, leviorem vim habere vi- 
dentur, nondum ſatis conſtans robur habentem. Qui vero 

medio tempore compoſiti ſunt, virtutis florem preferunt ad 

ſummum uſque vigentom, Taleſque ſunt quatuor & vi- 

ginti ( exceptis quib»ſdam paucis perfectiſimi. Ultimi 

©: denique novem remiſſiorem jam referunt facultatem ; idque 
poftremi quatuor magis quam antecedentes . quingue decla- 

rant. This tranſlation was made by Marſilius Fi cinus. 

That learned man had no ſooner ended the tranſlation 

of Plato's works, but he was told by John Picus, Earl 

of Mirandula, that Coſmo de Medicis delired to have 

Plotinus tranſlated. Marſilius knew nothing of it, be- 

cauſe Coſmo would not ask him the verſion of- thoſe 

two authors at one time, and thought it more reaſon- 

able to let him know his deſire, when he had finiſhed 
the tranſlation of Plato. Marſilius undertook that new 

work, and made an end of it. He has not only 
tranſlated Plotinus, but he has alſo made ſummaries 


(13) His Latin and analyſes upon each book (13). This is what goes 
2 and by the name of Marſilius Ficinus's commentaries. That 
us commenta- | 


word is fallacious on this occaſion ; for one would ex- 
pe& ſome critical notes upon the Greek text, and ſome 
explications of the difficult paſſages and intricate 
thoughts of the author: this is what is meant by a 
commentary. But the fignification of that word is 
quite different here. I thought myſelf obliged not to 
leave my reader in the obſcurity of that equivocation, 
as Moreri has done. 


Tits, were re- 
Printed without 
the Greek, at 


Bail 1559, fol, 


[F] His way of compoſing did very much ſavour of 
bis great fogulariy.) He never read over again what 


V OL. IV. 


he had compoſed; he formed his letters very ill, and 
diſtinguiſhed not his ſyllables ; his orthography was 
not at all exact; he was only attentive*to things, and 
thoughts; and perſiſted as long as he lived in the ſame 
courſe. But here is a very admirable thing. His 
meditation was ſo ſtrong, that he placed in his head a 
whole work from the begipning to the end, and fol- 
lowed ſo exactly what he had meditated, that he 
made no manner of alteration in it in writing. One 


would have thought, that the inward original of his 


work was the rule of his pen, with the ſame punctu- 
ality as a written original is the rule of a copyitt. He 
never loſt the ſight of his meditation, when he was in- 
terrupted for ſome buſineſs: he took cognizance of 


that affair, and examined and ended it without leaving 


off the ideas of his work; ſo that after the departure 


of thoſe who had interrupted him, he needed not read 


the laſt lines of his writing, to know where he was, and 
reſume the ſeries ci: his thoughts. His ideas had been 
all along preſent to his mind; therefore he uſed to 
write on without looking upon his paper for the place 


where he ſtopt, and made the connexions as well as 
- (14) See Porphyr, 


if he had not ſtirred out of his place (14). 
[G] 1 ſhall mention how the magical operations of that ubi ſupra, 

man were rendered ineffeual.] He found by experience | 

that his enchantments returned upon himſeif, which 

obliged him to confeſs to his friends, that Plotinus had 

a ſoul endowed with an extraordinary force, ſeeing it 

retorted upon it's enemies the darts which they ſhot at | 

it. What is moſt admirable, is, that Plotinus perceived . 
the magical devices contrived againſt him, and the ef- | 
fect which they produced upon the author of them. 

At this ven moment, ſaid he to his friends, the body Or Plotinus's 
of Olympius is folded as a purſe, and his members bruiſe familiar ſpirit, 
one another. Porphyrius, who relates this as a certain 
fact, endeavours to confirm it by this {uppoſition : ke 

ſays that Plotinus was under the protection of a genius 

ſuperior to that of other men, and that his genius was 

none of thoſe who are called demons, but of thoſe who 

are called gods. He tells us, that an Egyptian prieſt 

conjured up, in the temple of Iſis at Rome, the fami- 

liar ſpirit of Plotinus, in the very preſence of Plo- 

tinus and that he perceived that the ſpirit who pre- 

ſented himſelf was a god, and not a meer demon; 

that immediately he congratulated Plotinus upon that 
excellent prerogative (15) ; that he prepared himſelf to 


aſk that ſpirit ſome queſtions, but he vaniſhed away x, .. Mad 


( TS ) Mauzpiog 


preſently, becauſe a common friend of theirs, Who ves Zaiyorn na; 


was brought to the ſpectacle, ſtifled the birds that were cd red I0cypcvs 
given him to keep. Plotinus knowing that his fami- Y*»ss nee 
lar ſpirit was of ſo eminent an order, directed with r 
greater application the ſight of his underſtanding to- qui habeas pro 


wards him. He even compoſed a book concerning Dæmone Deum, 


familiar ſpirits, in which he carefully ' enquired into neque ex inſeriori 


the cauſes of their diiterences. I obſerve all theſe | + Scone 
things for two reaſons : Firſt, that one may ſee here fem. 2 Per pbyr. 
a ſmall pattern of the Platonic doctrine concerning 1544. 
Genius's. Secondly, that one may know that the 

doctrine of guardian-angels, ſo much ſpoken of in the 

church of Rome, and which is a practical doctrine, 

and attended with all the train of religious worſhip, 
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(b) It was to be 
called Plateno- 
Polis. 


(1 ) He was one 
of his diſciples, 


(*) Oo; rei- 
Arat rd tv 
ure gero dvi- 
Y8iv 70G TO Ev 
To TuT fo 
9 & One To 
rue. Equi- 
dem jam annitor, 
quod in nobis di- 
vinum eſt ad di- 
vinum ipſum 
quod viget in u- 


hiverfo redigere, 


ſpiritumque his 
verbis emiſit. 
Porphyr. in Vita 
Plot. 


1) Taken from 
Plotinus's Life 
written by Por- 
phyrius, 


(16) Prælect. II, 


2d Spartiani Ha- 


drianum, pag. 


174, & jeq. . 
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pLOTIN US 


and of the ſurpriſing ſagacity which is aſcribed to him [H]. The emperor Gallienus 


and the empreſs Salonina had a very great reſpect for him; and had it not been for the 
oppoſition of ſome jealous and malicious courtiers, he would have obtained what. he de. 
manded, viz. that a town of Campania (Y) ſhould be rebuilt, and yield&d up to him 
with its whole territory. He deſigned to ſettle there a colony df Philoſophers, and to 
put into practice the ideal laws of Plato's republic. Some envious men accuſed him of 
having inriched himſelf with the thoughts of Numenius: but Amelius took pen in hand 
to refute that accuſation, Longinus, who ſuffered himſelf to be pre- poſſeſſed againſt that 
great Philoſopher, did afterwards value his writings very much, though he confeſſes 
that he found ſome very obſcure things in them [IJ]. He wrote againſt his treatiſe of 
ideas, and againſt Porphyrius's anſwer in defence of that treatiſe, Plotinus had ſeveral 
illneſſes in the laſt year of his life, an inflammation in his throat, which made him fo 
hoarſe, that he could hardly ſpeak, ulcers in his hands and feet, and a great weakneſs of 
ſight, When he found himſelf in that condition, he left Rome, and went into Campania, 
to one of his friends heirs, who furniſhed him with all neceſſaries; and he had the com- 
fort to find, that Caſtricius (i), whoſe eſtate was in the neighbourhood, did let him want no- 


thing. 


He died as nobly as a Heathen Philoſopher could do; for theſe were his dying 


words, I uſe my utmoſt endeavours to return that which is Divine in me, to that which is %o 


in the univerſe (&). 


He died in the ſixty- ſixth year of his age, the third of the emperor 


Claudius II, that is in the 270th year of the Chriſtian Rra. There was very good 
news of the ſtate of his foul [K J. Amelius, who had the curioſity to conſult the oracle 
of Apollo, received it, and imparted it to his friends (I). 1 


is much ancienter than the Chriſtian religion. There 
is no ſyſtem more proper to ſet up the doctrine of the 
Platoniſts duly rectiſied, than that of occaſional cauſes. 


I do not know what will happen; bat I am apt to 


think that, ſome time or other, Philoſophers will be 


forced to lay aſide. mechanical principles, unleſs the 


wills of ſome intelligent beings be aſſociated with 


them ; and truly there is no hypotheſis more capable 


of giving an account of events, than that which ad- 
mits of ſuch an aſſociation. I mean chiefly ſuch events 
as go by the names of caſuality, fortune, good luck, 
ill luck; things, the cauſes whereof are, without 


doubt, regulated and determined by ſome general laws 


unknown to us, but which probably are only occaſio- 
nal cauſes, like thoſe which cauſe our ſouls to act 
upon our bodies. See Mr Dodwell's learned diſſerta- 
tion upon the genius, or fortune, of the emperors (16). 
To return to Plotinus, I ſhall obſerve, that the ſupe- 
riority of his tutelar genius filled him with an extreme 
confidence. Amelius defiring him to aſſiſt at his de- 


votions, I mean, at the ſacrifices he offered upon a 
a ſolemn day: Plotinus anſwered, They ought to come to 


me, but I ought not to go them. No body could appre- 


hend, nor durſt aſk him the reaſon of ſo proud an 


(17) Porphyr. 
ibid, 


(13) Her name 
was Chione. 


and reſtored what he had ſtolen. 


an anſwer. *F.xeives de a bps Fexer vai U 
218 7705 sue. TU e E molds diavoias iTws 
EY aNNnyopnoey £7 auTol guveivar eduvnuele, 
I auT0V Lgeg Far £TOAphoanue,: Ms decet ad me, non 
me ad illos accedere. Qua vero mente tam excelſa de ſe 
hoqueretur neque intelligere ipſi potuimus, neque auſi ſumus 
interrogare (17). Did ever any body hear of ſuch a 
bold Theology ? | g 

LH] LRall occaſionally ſay ſomething of the ſurprixing 
ſagacity which is aſcribed to Plotinus.] A very honeſt 
widow (18), who lived in his houſe with her children, 
had loſt a necklace; Plotinus called for all the ſervants, 


and having well conſidered them, there is he that ſtole 


the necklace, ſaid he, pointing at one of them. The 
ſervant denicd the fact, notwithſtanding the laſhes 
that were given him; but at laſt he confeſſed it, 
Plotinus foretold 
the fate of his ſcholars very well; he ſaid that Polemo 
would be a man of an amorous temper, and would 
not live long. Thoſe two ings happened as he fore- 


told them. Pophyrius had reſolved to kill himſelf ; 


Plotinus gueſſed it, and went immediately to him, 


(19) Porphyr. 
Pag. 8. 


(20) Ib. P. 10. 


and diſſuaded him from it (19). As for the reſt, tho 
Plotinus had very much ſtudied Aſtrology, he minded 
not it's predictions (20), but perceived the vanity of 
them, and refuted Aſtrologers very often. 

[II Longinus confeſſes that he found very obſcure things 
in them.] He was very deſirous to have all the books 
of Plotinus ; and to have them correct, he deſired Por- 

hyrius to ſend him his copy ; but at the ſame time 
he wrote to him theſe following words : * Hoc equi- 
dem tibi tum præſenti, tum procul abſenti, tum ha- 
* bitanti Tyrum ſemper fignificavi, me ſcilicet non 
multa admodum Plotini librorum argumenta capere : 
ipſam vero ſcribendi formam intelligentiarumque 
: — & queſtionum diſpoſitionem admo- 


dum philoſophicam me amare ſupra modum at- 


que venerari (21). -- - Have akways told you, both (21) Ib, 


* when you were preſent, and when you were abſent, 
* eſpecially while you lived at Tyre, that I underſtood but 
very few of the ſubjects which Plotinus treats of in his 
© books : but that I greatly liked and admired his away of 
© evriting, the variety of his knowledge, and the order of 
* his queſtions, which is entirely Philoſophical.” This paſ- 
ſage alone ſufficiently ſhews the exquiſite judgment 
and penetration of Longinus. It cannot be denied, 
that moſt of the things.that Philoſopher examines, are 
incomprehenſible ; nevertheleſs we ſee in his works 
a ſublime, fruitful, and vaſt genius, and a cloſe me- 
thod of reaſoning. If Longinus had been a falſe Cri- 
tic, and a man of no great parts, he would not have ſo 
eaſily diſcovered Plotinus's obſcurity. This is no para- 
dox. There afe none who complain leſs of the obſcu- 
rity of a book, than thoſe whoſe thoughts are con- 
fuſed, and whoſe penetration is ſhallow. 

LX] There was very good news of the flate of his foul.] 
Apollo was ſo warmed with a poetical rapture, when 
Amelius conſulted him concerning the ſtate of his dead 
maſter, that his anſwer contained fifty verſes. Por- 
phyrius gives us this expoſition of it. Apollo declared 
that Plotinus had been peaceable, gracious, and vigi- 
lant ; that he continually elevated his pure foul to- 
wards Go'p ; that he loved Go p with all his heart; 
that he diſengaged himſelf from this miſerable world, 
as much as poſſibly he could ; and that lifting up his 
ſoul with all his might, by the ſeveral degrees men- 
tioned by Plato, to the ſupreme Deity, who ſurpaſſes 
all underſtanding, he had been enlightened by him, 
and enjoyed the viſion of that ſupreme Being, not by 
the help.of ideas, but as he is in himſelf, and accord- 


ing to that nature, which is beyond all comprehen-. 


ſion. 'Egavy eu. 0 Höre jmopphiy q TwWe 
10% tx,@v, UTeg de Viv xal aav To vouTv pu- 
e-. Ii protinus coruſcauit Deus ille nec formam nec 
ideam aliquam habens, ſed ſuper intelletum univerſum- 


que intelligibile in je ipſo conſiſtens (22). Porphyrius ſtops (22) Ibid. 


here to tell us, that in his ſixty-eighth year he was 
once honoured with that viſion ; that the end to which 
Plotinus directed all his thoughts, was to unite him- 
ſelf with that great Go p, who fills the univerſe, and 
that he obtained that end four times, not in power 
only, but by an ineffable efficacy, during the ſpace of 
{1x years that he (Porphyrius) had kept company with 
him. Ti G. yae auTw Kai v , Wt, T6 évb i- 
Yau Kal TEARTUI THY emi t H. rue d 
TE]pdris as Ts Juvnper AuTQ Th GhOWE , 
wepytia dfpiTw, Kai s Iuldue. Finis namgue Plo- 
tino ſgnumque erat quo aciem mentis intenderet propin- 
quare conjungigue ipſi Deo omnibus ubique preſenti ; quater 
autem dum cum ipfo verſarer hunc finem eſt aſſecutus, no! 
potentia duntaxat, inquam, ſed au guodam ineffabili 
conſecutus (23). Have we not here the unitive way ſo 
much ſpoken of by the Myſtics ? May not one ſay, 
that they took it from the Platoniſts ? Do not we ſee 
likewiſe in this hls the ſeeds of Quietiſm ? But to 
return to the Oracle: Plotinus had this advan tage, 

h that 


9 


him and efflightened him, ſo that it might be ſaid, 


that he wrote his books by the rays of that celeſtial 
light which illuminated his mind. Thus much for 
What concerns this life. After his death, he went to 
the Aſſembly of the bleſſed, where charity, joy, and 
the love of union with Gop reign ; he was with the 


three judges of the other world, Minos, Rhadaman- 
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that when he was in the wrong, the gods undeceived 


thus, Zacus, not only to give an account of his 
actions, but to cowerſe with them; and with the 
other gods who viſit them: in a word, he enjoyed 
the life of the bleſſed. I make no excuſe for the 
length of theſe remarks. I ſuppoſe no body will be. 
diſpleaſed to find in this place, not only what concerns 
the perſon of Plotinus, but alſo what concerns his 
opinions, ſo far as a general notion requires it. 


PLOTINA (PowmPzr4) the wife of the emperor Trajan, is mightily praiſed 
by ſome writers. She was not handſome, and it appears by her medals, that ſhe had 


more gravity than charms in her face (a); but ſhe was very prudent and modeſt. Tra- 
Jan married her before he was adopted by Nerva [A]. What ſhe ſaid, when ſhe firſt 


(a) Triſtan, 5 


Comment. Hiſt. 


entered into the emperor's palace, is very remarkable : going up the ſtairs, ſhe turned“. P. 428. 
to the people, and ſaid, be came in, juſt ſuch, as ſhe deſired to go out (b) [BJ. Her conduct (3) xiphilin. in 
was ſuch, during the time ſhe reigned, that no complaints were made of her (c). She Tran | 
refuſed the title of Auguſta, ſo long as her huſband refuſed that of Pater Patrie, father |, na. 


of his country (d). The advices ſhe gave Trajan proved wonderfully advantageous to 
the provinces, fince a great many exactions and diſorders were by that means redreſ- 
ſed (e). The friendſhip between her and Marciana, Trajan's ſiſter, is no inconſiderable 

ſign of her wiſdom and good temper; for generally there is nothing but quarrels 
and factions between the wives and ſiſters of princes [C]. She was with Trajan when he 


(d) Plin. in Pa- 
negyr. 


(e) Aurel. Victor. 
Epit. in Juliano. 


died at Selinuntus inCilicia, the 117th year of CHRIST, and ſhe carried her huſband's 


aſhes to Rome, being accompanied by Tatian, and Matidia Trajan's niece (7). She 
did many good offices to Hadrian [D], and procured him the empire. The world 

was always fo full of ſlanderers, that Plotina's modeſty, aid ſo many other great and 
good qualities which eminently appeared in her [E], could not preſerve her from ſome 


XN 


LA] Trajan married her before he wwas adopted by 
Nerva.] This appears by theſe words of Pliny's pa- 
negyric. * Idem eſtis invicem, /ays he to Trajan, quod 
« fuiſtis, probatis ex æquo, nihilque vobis felicitas 
* addidit, nifi quod ſcire cœpiſtis quam bene uterque 
« veſtrum feljcitatem ferat - - You are the ſame to 
each other that you were, alike awell-Jatisfied, and proſ- 
« perity adds nothing to you, unleſs it be an opportunity of 
© knowing how well you both bear proſperity, And a 
little after, ſpeaking of Plotina and Marciana, he 
takes notice, that they lived in the emperor's palace 
with the ſame modelty, as if they had been ſtill in a 
private condition. Neque enim unquam periclita- 
© buntur eſſe privatæ, quæ non defierunt. - - - For 
they are in no danger of being reduced to the ſtate of pri- 
vate women, who have not ceaſed to behave as 
„ | = 5 1 

15 ] She came into the palace, juſt ſuch, as ſhe defired 
zo go out, ] Moreri has ſpoiled this thought of Plotina ; 
he ſays, that ſhe proteſted, when ſhe entered firſt into the 
palace, that ſhe was ready to go ont of it whenever it 
ſhould be required. This was not her meaning: ſhe 
deſired that the grandeur of her fortune might.not 
change her manners, and that when ſhe ſhould be 
obliged to quit her poſt, ſhe might find in herſelf the 
. ſame diſpoſition and moderation, which ſhe had when 
| ſhe took poſſeſſion of the imperial palace. This wiſh is 
_ worthy of a great foul, and reſpects an happineſs which 

ſeldom happens, Honores mutant mores. - - - - Honours 
change the manners. 


[C] Generally there is nothing but quarrels and Factions 


between the wives and ſiſters of princes.] Let us hear 


W what Trajan's panegyriſt ſays about it. Nihil eſt tam 


© pronum ad ſimultates quam zmulatio, in feminis 
< Preſertim : ea porro maxime naſcitur ex conjunctione, 
* alitur æqualitate, exardeſcit invidia, Cujus finis eſt 
odium. Quo quidem admirabilius exiſtimandum eſt 
quod muheribus duabus in una domo, parique for- 
tuna, nullum certamen, nulla contentio eſt: ſuſpici- 
unt invicem, invicem cedunt, quumque te utraque 
effuſiſſimè diligat, nihil ſua putat intereſſe utram tu 
magis ames; idemque utrique propoſitum, idem te- 
nor vitz, nihilque ex quo ſentias duas eſſe - - - - 
Nothing is ſo ready to beget feuds as emulation, eſpecially 
in women: Now this emulation which chiefly ariſes 
* from their nearneſs to one another, is kept up by their 

equality, and gathers ſtrength from envy, which always 
terminates in hatred. For which reaſon it is the more 
admirable that there ſhould be no flrife nor animoſity be- 
tween two women living together in the ſame houſe, and 
both of the ſame rank : they mutually efteem and pleaſe 
one another, and while both lowe you to the higheſt 
degree, neither thinks herſelf concerned which of them 
has the greateſt ſaure of your affetion, Their views 

. I 
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(f ) Spartian. in 


Adriano, cap. 
v, Pag. Mr 51. 


ill 
* and courſe of lift are preciſely the ſame, and there is not 


* any thing by which you can diſtinguiſh them to be two 
* different women.” No better notion can be given of the 


merit of two princeſſes. Pliny knew admirably well how 


to deſcribe characters, and had reaſon to think that 
this concord was a happineſs, for which he ought to 
compliment Trajan; for princes are generally unhappy 
at home, however happy they may be abroad, if they 
have a mother, a wife, a ſiſter, a mother-in-law; a 
daughter, a daughter-in-law, &c. under the ſame roof: 
they will give them more trouble than the government 
of their ſtates, nay, half this number, or one thirt” 
of it will do it. But when J conſider, that ſome pane- 
gyriſts, now a-days, repreſent princeſſes not as they 
were, but as they ſhould have been, according to the 
ſublime ideas of an Orator,I ſay, when I conſider this, 
I am apt to think that Pliny went beyond the truth. 
[LD] She did many good offices to Hadrian.) It was | 
ſhe who got him married to Trajan's grand-niece (1), (1) Spartian. in 
and procured him a government in the time of the ex- Adriano, cap. it, 
pedition againſt the Parthians (2), afterwards the ſecond 1. 23: 
conſulſhip (3), and at laſt the empire (4), (2) Th. ce, ivy 
LE] The great and good qualities which eminently ap- pag. 38. 
peared in her.] Pliny oppoſes, as often as he can, the . 
perfections of Trajan to the imperſections of other (z) Ib. . 
princes. He doth not forget marriage, and ſays, that 
many illuſtrious men have diſhonoured themſelves up- (4) Ib. P. 46. 
on that account; but as for Trajan, it was one of the 
moſt glorious paſſages of his life. Multis illuſtribus 
dedecori fuit aut inconſultius uxor aſſumpta, aut re- 
« tenta patientius, ita foris claros domeſtica deſtruebat 
infamia (5), & ne maximi cives haberentur hoc effi- (5) Compare with | 
ciebat quod mariti minores erant. Tibi uxor in de- *#'s a 2 aci- 
cus & gloriam cedit. Quid enim illa ſanctius? Quid tus fay — * 
antiquius? Nonne fi Pontifici Maximo deligenda fit % 4 bol of 
conjunx, aut hanc, aut ſimilem (ubi eſt autem ſimilis) bis annals, Ut 
elegerit ? Quam illa nihil ſibi ex fortuna tua niſi gau- valida divo Au- 
dium vendicat? Quam conſtanter non potentiam 2 eg _ 
tuam, ſed ipſum te reveretur ? - - - - - Eadem quam improſpera fuit 
modice cultu, quam parca comitatu, quam civilis in- ob impudicitiam 
« ceſſu! - - - Mam illuſtrious men have pot diſhonour to fili ac neptis 
* themſelves by marrying fooliſhly, or by living too patient- BE aps po — 4 
* by witha bad wife, and thus while they were high in © 2 750 4 
reputation abroad, domeſtic ſhame ruined their characters citation (s), x 
© at home, and their being weak huſbands hindered their the article HE- 
© being eſteemed very great citizens. To you, Sir, your LOISA, remark 
© quife is an honour and glory. For what can be more [G] 
* wirtuous?* What' more nobly deſcended? Would not the 
High Prieſt, if he were to chuſe a conſort, pitch upon 
* her, or one like her? ( but where indeed could he find ſuch 
a one?) Is not the joy which ſhe takes in your good for- 
© tune all the portion that ſhe requires to herſelf ? How 
« fleadily is be attached to your perſon, without regard- 
© ing your po er? + At the ſame time hows modeſt 
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PLOTINA. POINET. 1 
ill ſuſpicions, It was thought that ſhe was in love with Hadrian [F], and all his 
(2) Xiphilin. in great preferments were aſcribed to that paſſion. Some maintain that Trajan did not 
; adopt him [G], but that Plotina concealed his death, and made ſome body imitate a - 
6% There are languiſhing voice, that it might be thought that Hadrian was declared fon and ſucceſ- 


- 
* 


ſome inſcriptions ſor to that prince, It does not appear that ſne ever had any children. When ſhe died, 
Neſmrur, where Hadrian, who always appeared very thankful for her favours | H ], expreſſed an extraor- 
mention is made dinary grief, He put on mourning for nine days, he made ſome hymns for her, built her 
r rory of ſt the goddeſſes (Y). He had already built h 

the goddeſs Plo- a temple (g), and placed her amonglt the g (P). : y er a 
tina, peu, palace at Nimes (i). We know nothing of Plotina's family or birth- place; and it is 
See Than very ſtrange that the Hiſtorians of thoſe times ſhould be fo negligent, as to take no 
Comment. 7:m notice of them. Neither, have they mentioned the time of her death. Mr de Tille- 
„ (k) fancies he has found ſomething in Dion, from which one may conclude, that 
(i) Spartian.in ſhe died in the year 129; but I would adviſe no body to believe it, till he ſhews for 


Adrian. cap. #ii, g ; 
bag. m. 116. what reaſon he pretends to draw this concluſion. Moreri cannot prove what he ſays 
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| "4.44 : | ? (7) Per ide 
that Plotina died in the year 122. What he adds of Hadrian's building her a temple, dp. in oi 
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(c) It contains 83 the Euchariſt, and particularly thoſe of the Lutherans and Zuinglians. I ſhall ſpeak of 


: 8 a palace, and an amphitheatre at Nimes, cannot be more eaſily proved. Spartian ſpeaks 3 
= Life of Ha- only of a Baſilica (I), without taking any notice whether Plotina was then alive or _ oper 
rian, pag. Ms | ae, 
: | 47 th ON no, 7 | | | Spart. * 
1 © is her dreſs, how ſmall her train, how courteous her For fuch good parts are in pr eferments Way, | 
| (6) The 28th of © deportment 1 In one of his letters (6) „he calls her a We rich old madam never fails to pay 65 127 
9 the 9th book, moſt holy wife. Injungis mihi jucundiſſimum mini- Her legacies. | DryDExN. have in 
0 « ſterium, ut ad Plotinam ſanctiſſimam fœminam literæ N | 0 
0 tuæ perſerantur - You put me upon a very agree- [G] Some maintain, that Trajan did not adopt him.] (6) Sturmiu 
«Þ © able office, when you charge me with the conveyance of Dion (8) ſays, that Apronian, his father, who was ($) Parte III, 
bp * your letter to Plotina, that moſt holy woman.” governor of Cilicia, told him, that the death of Trajan init pappi quart! 
= [F] Ii was thought that ſhe was in love with Hadri- was concealed for ſome days, that the intrigue of the page ö. 
i an.] Dion does plainly ſay fo. EC epoJiins eig, adoption might the better ſucceed; and that the thing 16% Rio 
i from the paſſion of love, ſays he in one place, and in was known by the letter of that prince to the ſenate, Urn 
45 another, zpwgns avTs Jiapepor]wc, greatly in love with which was not _ by him, but by Plotina, a thing  nimadver. | 
_ vim. See how malicious the world is: a woman can- that had never happened before. See how Mr Dod- cuff, Tom. 
—_ not ſhew her affection to a man, and endeavour to well refutes Dion in his learned lectures upon Spar- Oper. Pay: 
"3 load him with honours and riches, but they conclude tian (9). As for the reſt, Dion is not the only author (9) Pag. £43, 1 155 
iN ſhe loves him criminally. The difference of age is ſo who ſaid this. Nec deſunt, /ays another, qui factione 5 (0) 
=_ far from ſilencing the fatiriſts, that it rather provokes « Plotinz mortuo jam Trajano Adrianum in adoptio- (9) 14. ib. 4 
iN them. They pretend, that when a woman is in her © nem adſcitum eſſe prodiderint, ſuppoſito qui pro Tra- Annotat. it 
# | decay, a grand-mother, if you will, her eagerneſs to * jano feſſa voce loqueretur (10). - - - - There are not (10) Spartian, | fultat. de P 
2 raiſe a young man, is a more certain ſign of a criminal * avanting ſome who have given out, that Hadrian was cab. iu, p. 43 gone, Pag 
M commerce, than if ſhe was but twenty. She would not adopted, after Trajan's death, by the intrigues of PH. ES 
= N 3 Fas; 35 {10) Ibid, 
1 expreſs ſo much affection in her old days, will a ſa- © tina ,who ſuborned another perſon to ſpeak for Trajan, 
1 tiriſt ſay, if ſhe did not think herſelf obliged to pay in a languiſbing voice.“ How difficult is it to con- 
5 for the nights, which her galant might have ſpent fute a probable ſlander ! | 
= more agreeably elſewhere ; ſhe would not be ſo for- [H] Hadrian always appeared very thankful for her 
1 ward to ſerve and recommend a man, and lay out fawours.] Triſtan (11) fays, that Hadrian left great (11) Comment, 
3 money for him, if ſhe'did not deſire that the ſport Jegacies to Plotina by his will, if he ſhould die firſt, which Hiſt. Tin. 1, 
* ſmhould continue, In a word, he thinks of theſe verſes 7 learn, ſays he, from the law, Si Auguſtæ legaveris, 7K. 43% 
q of juvenal: . | ff. de legat. & fideicommiſſ. /ib. 2. aohich thus relates 
, | | this matter. * Si Auguſtæ legaveris, & ea inter homi- 
Cum te ſummoveant qui teſtamenta merentur : nes eſſe defierit ? deficit quod ei relictum eſt, ſicuti 
1 : g . ; divus Hadrianus in Plotina, & proxime imperator An- 
„ Do ctibus, in cœlum quos evehit optima ſummi * toninus in Fauſtinæ Auguſtæ perſona conſtituit, cum 
| | (7) Juven. Sat. Nunc via proceſſus, vetulz veſica beatz (7). ; ea ante inter homines eſſe deſiiflet quam teſtator de- 
ITT 8 
= | 3 | 2 _ guſta, ds art of the will is void, as 
3 When nig eee, holes my ace of merit, : Hadrian ordained, with reſpect to Platina, and in late 
4 | And brawn and back the next of kin diſperit; times the Emperor Antoninus, with reſpect to Fauſtina 
. | . 5 * Auguſta, ſhe having died before the teſtator. | 
2 POINET (Joux) biſhop of Rocheſter, and afterwards of Wincheſter, in the 
=  XVlIth century [A], was zealouſly attached to the Reformation under the reign of Ed- 
3 (a) Feit, Bibl. ward VI, and compoſed among other books a treatiſe on the marriage of prieſts, and an 
* 2 Balre. apology for that treatiſe (a). He was forced to leave his country in the reign of queen 1 | (tt) Jo 
3 f Mary, and retired to Straſbourg, where he died aged about forty years on the eleventh of | Dunelme 
i (3 | Packer, in April 1556 (b). He compoſed a book there, which was printed in the year 1557 with 49 Pa 
. 169, urge i this title, Diallacticon viri boni S literati de veritate, natura, atque ſubſtantia corporis & Cap, ii, 1 
4 pat ſanguinis Chriſti in Eucbariſtia (c). He tried therein to reconcile the controverſies about Page, 
7 | 
* 


SE: 


| feaves in gro. this book in the remarks [BJ. Poinet thoroughly underſtood the Greek tongue, and was 
— | tolerably 
[4] He was biſhop of Rochefter, and afterward of turn to make way for Gardiner, whom queen Mary 


_ * 
n 
5 » "a 
a N * 
2 = 
S * 


Vincheſter, in the XV Ith century.] He was tranſlated reſtored to that biſhopric in the year 1 653 (3). (3) Did. at the 
to this laſt biſhopric on the twenty-ſixth of April 1551, [BJ I fall fpeak of this book in the remarks.) I have yew 1553 14 
and had a revenue of two thouſand mars per annum already mentioned the title of it, and the time when it 47 
ſettled upon him for his ſubſiſtance (1). He ſucceeded was printed, I add, that they joined to it the famous 

Gardiner, who was depoſed for not ſupporting the treatiſe of Bertram de corpore & ſanguine domini ad 

rights of the crown (2) 3 but he was obliged in his Carolum magnum (4) Imperatorem ante D. C C. annos (4) He ſhould 


. 
| . tus. 1 N ' inted. have ſaid C4 
(x) Burnet, Hiſt. of the Reformat, of the Church of England, - we 2 2 2 „e ee ee 
Pol. ii, at the year 1551, pag. 165, Ser alſo M. de Larrey, Hiſt. 1 he Prei enn. n 
of Eogland, VAL i, pag. 690, where the Printers have put Pointe tented himſelf with giving a word of advice, wherein 
inflead of Poinet, (2) Burnet, ibid. | he guelles very right what would be the fate 8 - 
: I : © +» , 


em 


hono- 
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ud Ne- 
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Xtrurit. 
d, 
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tian. | 
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nmenty 
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90 
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He ſhould 
have (aid Foan- 


ms. 


(6) Sturmius, in 
parte III, Anti- 
pappi quartl, 
page 176. 


(7) der Rivet, 
in Grotianæ A- 
nimadver. Dil- 
cull, Tom. iii, 


Oper. pag. 1132. 


(8) Ibid. 


(9) 18. ib. & in 
Annotat. in, Con- 
ſultat. de Reli- 


gione, pag. 948. 
(io) Ibid. 


(t1) Joh. Coſi- 
nus, Epiſcopus 
Dunelmenſis, Hi- 
ſtoria Tranſub- 
flant. Papalis, 
tap. v, num. 45 


Pag. 9, & ſeg. 


ſervus non effem. 


. cula (7). 


= 


POINET. 


— 
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tolerably maſter of the German and Italian (d). He tranſlated from tlie Italian ſome 0 Epit. Bibl 
books of Ochin (e). He had an excellent talent at preaching, for which he was in high 1 5 


eſteem with Edward VI (F). I ſhall relate 


book, viz. that neither of the contending parties would 
approve of it, and that while he endeavoured to re- 
concile perſons who were at war with one another, he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to the indignation of both ſides. 
He compares himſelf to a man who receives a wound 
with a ſword in ſtriving to part people that are fight- 
ing. Author lectori. Pacem aliorum querere pulchrum 


eſt, & habet certam promiſſionem Dei: beati pacifici, Sed 


wereor hoc dum cupide ſector, ne quad iis qui pugnas diru- 
unt evenire ſolet, idem mihi quoque accidat. Illi dum 
aliorum ſaluti conſulunt, ipſi reportant vulnera. Et ego 
dum id operam do ut difſidentes redeant in gratiam, ab 
iiſdem fortaſſe nullam inibo gratiam. Id ff fit, illius ex- 
emplo me levabo qui dixit, fi hominibus placuiſſem, Chriſti 

Vale ac ſtude Chriſto placere. We 
ſhould not perhaps have known the name of the per- 
ſon that wrote the preface if John Sturmius had not 
acknowledged it for his. Qaære quæ prefatus ſum ante 
annos wviginti in Diallacticum P. (5) Poneti Epiſcopi 
Wintonienfis (6). This book was inſerted in the firſt 
edition of the firſt volume of Theodore Beza's Opu/- 
He who tranſlated it into French, aſſures 
us, in the preface dedicated to the Yidame de Chartres, 


that he had communicated his deſign to ſome mini- 


ſters (8). They believed, perhaps, that ſuch a book 
would be proper at a time when they were endeavour- 
ing to find out a medium to re-unite the Roman Catho- 
lics and Proteſtants. Obſerve, that the tranſlator aſcribes 
this book to Antony Cooke, who had been Preceptor 
to king Edward VI (9). You will find the opinion of 
this biſhop explained in a book of Andrew Rivet (10). 
Read alſo theſe words of John Couſin, biſhop of 
Durham: * Paulo ante hanc conſcriptam Apologiam (Ec- 
cleſiæ Anglicanz a Joh. Juello Epiſcopo Sariſperienſi) 
« prodierat Dialacticon celeberrimi viri Johannis Poineti 
« Epiſcopi Wintonienſis de weritate, naturd, atque ſub- 
* ftantia Corporis & Sanguinis Chriſti in Euchariftid ; 
* quad non alis conſilio edidit, quam ut fidem & doctrinam 
* Fcclefie Anglicane illuſtraret. Et prims oftendit Eu- 
* chariſtiam non ſolum figuram eſſe Corporis Domini, 
ſed etiam ipſam Veritatem Naturam, atque Subſtan- 
tiam in ſe comprehendere ; idcirco nec has voces Na- 
turæ & Subſtantiæ fugiendas eſſe; veteres enim de 
© hoc ſacramento diſſerentes ita loquutos fuiſſe. Secun- 
* & quærit, an voces illæ Veritas, Natura, & Sub- 


6 
4 


* flantia, communi more in hoc myſterio a Veteribus 


intelligebantur, an peculiari & Sacramentis magis ac- 
commoda ratione? Neque enim obſervandum eſſe 
ſolum, quibus verbis olim Patres uſi fint, ſed quid 
iſtis ſignificare ac docere voluerint. Et licet diſcri- 
men ipſe cum Patribus agnoſcat, inter Corpus Chriſti 
* formam human i corporis naturalem habens, & quod in 
Sacramento eft Corpus myſticum, maluit tamen diſcri- 
men illud ad modum præſentiæ & exhibitionis, quam 
ad ipſam rem ſubjectam, hoc eſt Corpus Chriſti ve- 


c 
* 
[5 


rum, accommodari ; quum certiſſimum fit non aliud 


Corpus in Sacramento fidelibus dari, niſi quod a Chriſto 
pro fidelium ſalute in mortem traditum fuit. Tertio de- 
* nique, Spiritualem hic intelligentiam, juxta commu- 
nem & conſentientem veterum Patrum interpretatio- 
nem, requiri fatuit, & carnalem omnem cogitationem 
* excludi (11). - - A /ittle before this vindication ( of 
* the church of England, written by Fohn F ewell biſhop 0 
* Saliſbury) came out the Dialacticon of the famous Fobn 
* Poinet, biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning the Reality, Na- 
ture, and Subſtance of the Body, and Blood of Chriſt in the 
* Euchariſt ; which he publiſhed with no other deſign but 
© to ſet the faith and doctrine of the church of England in 
* a clear light. And firſt, he ſhews that the Euchariſt 
© is not barely the figure of our Lord's body, but that it 
# 

. 
3 
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6 
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of it 3 for which reaſon theſe words, Nature and Sub 
ſtance, are not to be rejected, ſince the Fathers, in 
diſcourfing of this ſacrament, made uſe of them. Secondly, 
he enquires whether theſe words, Reality, Nature, 
and Subſtance, were underſtood by the Fathers in this 
myſtery, according to their general fignification, or in a 
ſenſe that was peculiar and better adapted to the ſa- 
craments? For that we ſhould not only obſerve what 
words the Fathers made uſe of, but likewiſe what 
meaning they put upon them. And that altho he was 


ready, with the Fathers, to acknowledge a difference 
VOI. IV. | 


likewiſe comprehends the reality, nature, and ſubſtance 


what has been anſwered to the charge of 


* between the body of Cbriſt, which had the natural 
* form of a human body, and his myſtical body in the 
* ſacrament ; yet he inclined to think, that this differencs 
* ſhould be applied to the manner in which it is preſent 
and exhibited, rather than to the thing itſelf, viz, the 


true body of Chriſt ; it being moſt certain, that the 


body which believers receive in the ſacrament, is the 
* ſame which Chriſt offered up by his death for their 
* ſalvation. Thirdly and laſtly, he maintains that it 
* muſt be underſtood in a ſpiritual ſenſe, according to the 


« . — 1 
general and unanimous expoſition of the antient Fathers, 


and that every carnal thought or imagination ſhould 


be excluded Poinet lays great ſtreſs upon the autho- 
rity of the Fathers, who ſpeak in ſtrong terms of the 
preſence of our Lord's body in the ſymbols of the Eu- 
chariſt, and he entirely rejects the opinion that was 
aſcribed to the Zuinglians; nevertheleſs he condemns 
thoſe who admit of the oral manducation of the body 
of JesUs CHRIST. He is willing to allow of the 
word Tranſubſtantiation, provided it be undetſtood in 
a certain ſenſe, and not to include Oral Manducation. 
Vident ſubſtantiam quoque q; nobis præſentem affirmari, 
& communionem noftram cum Chriſto naturaliter, & ut 
ita dicam, ſubſtantialiter predicari, fed has woces, non 
ut Philbſophi, fed ut Theologi loquuntur, intelligi opertere. 


Nec de Tranſubſtantiationis wocabulo, quanvis barbara 


minimeque neceſſario litigaremus, fi mot talem ſubſtan- 


tiarum tranſmutationem interpretentur, qualem weterts 
agnoſcebant, ſacramentalem widelicet, qualis etiam in ho- 
mine fit per Baptiſmum regenerato, qui novus homo factus 


his ; 


u Pra. 


*. | 
7) Freier. ubi 


eſt, & nova creatura, qualis etiam fit quum nos in car- 


nem Chriſti convertimur, quibus patres antiqui utebantur 


exemplis. Voces ipſas non tantopere fugimus, quamquan - 


earum quoque ratio habenda eſt, ſed fionificationem eam 
guam patres ipfi docent, atque adeo flagitant, nos quoque 
requirimus : & folam gapnogayiav, id oft, carnis wo- 


rationem, quam mulls pacto probant, fed ut ftultam & 


impiam condemnant, rejicimus ut alienam à Scripturis, 
alienam a patrum interpretatione, denique cum vera fide 


ex diametro pugnantem, ac ſpiritualem ſenſum in hac 


carne edenda neceſſarium eſſe judicamus, ipſum Chriftum 


authorem ſequuti,  conſenſum probatiſſimorum, qui haben- 
tur, interpretum (12). He had no reaſon to think that 


( 12) Diallecticoun, 


the Roman Catholics would be ſatisfied with his allow- Jelio m. 81. 


ing of a term which he modified in that manner. But 


as for thoſe who deſired to have a miracle granted in 
the Euchariſt, he might fancy his hypotheſis would 
ſatisfy them, provided that they only aſked a great 
miracle in general; for what he teaches on this head, 
is one of the moſt incomprehenfible things that can be 
thought of. He admits a real and ſubſtantial pre- 
ſence of the body of Jzsvs CuRIST, but which is 
no more than ſacramental at the ſame time; and he 


affirms, that by virtue of this preſence, the bread in the 


Euchariſt may purify our ſouls, and unite us into one 
body with our Redeemer. 9udd ſi nonnulli miracalum 


requirunt (nam patres aliquot Euchariftiam ingens mira- 


culum nominant ) non minus profetd mirandum eft panem 


& winum creaturas terrenas, & corpori tantum paſcendo 
natas, eam virtute benediftionis myſtice vim inſitam, 
adeoque potentem efficacitatem poſſidere, ut & animos & 
corpora mundent, alant, ſanfificent, atque ad immorta- 
litatem præparent, ut nos membra Chriſti & unum cum 
illo corpus conficiant. Imo plus ponderis habet hoc mira- 
culum, plus dignitatis, majorem utilitatem, ac magis my- 
fleriorum rationi congruentem, quam ulla poteſt craſſa 
tranſubſtantiatio, aut animalis & humana complecti ga- 
xopayia (13). The Catechiſm of the Reformed 
churches, compoſed by Calvin, does not differ much 
from the opinion of this biſhop of Wincheſter. Take 
particular notice of theſe words: Thus I doubt not but 
that FESUS CHRIST, as he was ſwnijed, 
and promiſed, will' make us partakers of his own ſub- 
flance, in order that we may be united to him in one life. 
M. But how can that be, fince the body of FJ E SUS 
CHRIST is in Heaven, and we are in this earth 


(13) Idem, felia 
382, — 


by (14) Geneva - Ca- 


Pilgrimage? S. It is by the incomprehenſible power of techiſm, §. 53. 


his Spirit which unites things that are diſtant in place 
from one another (14). 

I have ſaid elſewhere (15) that this Diallacticon wag 
printed with the book of a Phyſician, who endea. 
voured to reconcile the controverſies about the Eucha. 

T0 - e 


(15) In the re- 
mark [C] of 
the article 

HARCHIUS, 
towards the end. 
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Henry II, at 


pag. 1058, of the 


(5) Mezerai, A- 
brege Chronol. 
Tom. iv, pag. 
m. 520, ad ann. 


his having carried away another man's wife [C] notwithſtanding he had one of his 
own. 55 | 


riſt, and whoſe notions are very particular concerning 
this important article. 

[C] 1 ſhall relate what, has been anſwered to the 
charge of his having carried away another man's wife, 
notwwithRaziding he had one of his own.) Sanders, after 
having faid that one Poynet took poſſeſſion of the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter, when Stephen Gardiner was 
deprived, adds, © This fine prelate accounting it a 
* ſmall thing to marry one wife, now that he was a 
_ © Biſhop, did likewiſe carry away the wife of a certain 

Butcher then living; but ſhe was taken from him by 
* the parliament of that kingdom, as no ways belong- 
ing to him, and reſtored to her huſband. It was 
* owing to this, that when ſome time after, a man 
of quality ſaid to biſhop Gardiner, partly by way of 
joke, and partly by way of ridicule : You expect, 
perhaps, that the time will come when your bi- 
* ſhopric ſhall be reſtored to you; the biſhop an- 
© ſwered, and why ſhould not I expect to recover my 


 POITIERS (D1ana vt) miſtreſs to Henry II, and daughter of the Count de 
St Vallier {A}, made an ill uſe of her favour, either to heap up riches, or to bring into 
places, or exclude ſuch as ſhe thought fit. Her age made it to be believed that ſhe could 
not thus captivate a young prince, without the help of Magic [B]. But ſome judicious 


[A] She was daughter of the count de St Vallier.] His 
name was John (1) de Poitiers, and he was deſcended from 


Aymar, as Me- a very antient family; for one Ay mar de Poitiers, thus 
zerai calls him, 


11% d: Henry Il, © counts de Poitiers, or for ſome other reaſon, married 
at the beginning, , | 


called, whether becauſe he was deſcended from the 


about the year 1184, the heireſs of the houſe of 
Valentinois, in conſideration of the aſſiſtance he had 
given to her mother, who was a widow, againſt the 
biſhop of Valence, who was her great enemy. 
The ſame Aymar had from Raymund, count of 
"Toulouſe, his relation, the county of Diois, about 
the year 1190, ſo that theſe two counties remained 
united two hundred years in the houſe of Poitiers, and 


the laſt of them, having no male-iſſue, nor much af- 
fection for Charles de St Vallier, his uncle by his 
father's fide, who was to ſucceed him, and being 
very much in debt, by his ill management and de- 
baucheries, made over, and conveyed theſe two 
counties to Charles, dauphin of France, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, for a hundred thouſand gold crowns, on 
condition, that they ſhould remain inſeparably united 
to Dauphine. After his death, which was in the 
year 1419, Lewis, the ſon of Charles de St Vallier, 
would take on him the titles and poſſeſſions of them; 


yield up all his pretenſions to him for a yearly rent 
of ſeven thouſand florins to him and his heirs for 
ever (2).” As for St Vallier, Diana's father, he was 


* W ẽůuai; G ¹ad wh ma-. c G - * a X — * R «aA «© A «a 0 * 


Hift, de Charles arreiled, as being concerned in the rebellion of the 

VI, ag. 578, 
of the 2d volume, 
in fol. ad ann, 


conſtable Charles de Bourbon, and would have been 
beheaded at the Greve, if his daughter, as it is ſaid, 
in order to fave his life, had not granted the laſt 
favour to Francis J. Mezerai ſpeaks of it thus in 


(3) Tm. ii, pag. his large hiſtory (3). St Vallier had his pardon on the 
936, ad ann, 


ſcaffold at the Greve, by reaſen of the beauty of his anly 
daughter Diana. And, in another, place (4), ſpeaking 
of the ſame Diana, he ſays, The charms of her beauty 
were ſo powerful fince the year 1524, that all the court 
interceded for her father, who was convicted of the rebel- 
lion of Charles de Bourbon, ſo that king Francis, on. her 
account, ſent him his pardon on the ſeaffald, It cannot 
be concluded from theſe two paſſages, that the chaſ- 
tity of the daughter was a ſacrifice offered to Francis I, 
to obtain her father's pardon. But here is a third 
place, where the Hiſtorian ſpeaks, very plain of this 
propitiatory victim. St Vallier was tried, and con- 
demned to loſe his head; but as he was at the Greve, 
on the ſcaffold, he received his pardon inſtead of 
the fatal ſtroke, It was ſaid that the king ſent it 
to him. After he had got from his daughter Di 

* who was then about fourteen years of age, the mal 
* precious thing ſhe had. A ſweet exchange to thoſe 
Who prefer life to virtue; or who place their honour 
© in the glory of enjoying a favour, which is more en- 
* vied than it is innocent (5).” The author of the 

2 


A RM X a 


falſeneſs of this ſtory is clearly evinced by the an- gli Schiſm, 


* A * * * * A * A Aa * * 


were poſſeſſed by ſeven ſucceſſive counts. Lewis . 


but the dauphin, being then king, obliged him to 
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_ © dovicus Brezeus magnus Normaniz Seneſcallus, cum 


* biſhopric, as well as the Butcher has recovered his 

wife. For it was the ſame perſon who ſeized upon 
Stephen Gardiner's biſhopric, and who carried away 

the Butcher's wife (16).” This is the charge, to 76) 8 
which Dr Burnet makes the following anſwer : »The bock ＋ 


* ſwer that Dr Martin gave in the beginning of queen P. 216. 
Mary's reign, to a book that Poinet had writ in : 
the defence of the married clergy ; Martin's anſwer 
is writ with ſo much ſpite, and ſo many indecent 
reflexions, that though it is not reaſonable to believe 
all he ſays, yet it is almoſt a certain argument that 
this ſtory concerning Poinet is a forgery, ſince, if 
it was a thing ſo public as our author makes it, 
Martin muſt have heard of it, eſpecially living in 
Gardiner's houſe, and it is not to be imagined that 
if he did know it, he would have concealed it: ſo 
this, and the jeſt that hangs upon it, mult pals as one 


of the flouriſhes of our author's pen (17). (17) Burnet, ug 
ſupra, Pag. 396, 


(8) See the 
ticles CAL 


remark | 4 
gee alſo thi 
cles LAIS 
LAMIA. 


(9) Mezer 
Hiſt. de F 
at the bent 
Herry II. 
1058, . 


wolume, 71 


perſons 


Galantries of the kings of France does not ſpeak fo 
roundly, but what he ſays is ſufficient to make every 
body underſtand what he means. I ſhall ſet down his 
words, becauſe they contain ſome particulars relating 
to the hiſtory of our Diana. She was, ſays he (6), (6) Ju. , "a 


the daughter of John de Poictiers, lord of St Vallier, 195. Se in tt 


© who placed her very young near the counteſs of An- % 

« gouleme. Afterwards ſhe went into the ſervice of %% 44 kel 

. a 1 87 SN committed, 
queen Claudia, as a maid of honour. St Vallier, - 

* who hoped that the charms of his daughter would 

* procure him ſome protection at court, was not de- 


* ceived in it; for it may be ſaid, that the ſaved his 


* 


life by her private contrivances. He had a hand in 
the rebellion of the conſtable de Bourbon, and was 
ſo unfurtunate as to be taken. He was tried, and 
condemned to be beheaded. Diana was ſo firuck 
with this news, that ſhe thought nothing was to be 
omitted in order to free her father from tuch a prei- 
ling danger. She threw herſelf at the king's feet, 
melting in tears, and begged of him to grant life to 
the perſon to whom ſhe owed her's. She appeared 
in this condition ſo beautiful, and ſo moving to 
that prince, that ſhe obtained her requeſt, and in- 
ſpired him with love under the maſk of pity. She 


preſerved that conqueſt till the fatal journey the king 


made into Italy; and that prince endeayoured to 

conceal his unfaithfulneſs from the counteſs de 

e for whom he always had a great 

regard. | ES | 

g 12 Without the help of Magic.] Thuanus ſeems to 

believe it. Diana . , . . amiſio viro, is fuit Lu- (10) O 
| 1 * 

. , 


* 


jam inclinata eſſet ætate, philtris & magicis, ut cre- 
* ditur, artibus adeo ſibi animum Henrici devinxit, 


Aut is nunquam alienata voluntate ad exitum uſque vita _ 
in amore illo conſtanter perſeveraverit (7). - - - - (7) Thuan, J. 
© Diana... ba: ving loſt her huſband ( Lewis de Brext, ili, pag. 58, ad 


« great ſeneſebal of Narmanay ) when her age was now A 1347: 


* upon the, decline, is believed ta have ſo fixed the af- 


« fections of Henh, by philtres and magical enchantments, 


that he perſiſted in bis love to her with an undeviating 
* conflancy to the end of his life.” Mezerai gives an 


exact account of all the reaſons Which gave occaſion to 
believe that this woman made uſe of enchantments, 
and yet does not ſeem to be perſuaded of it. As 


the fineſt features of her face vaniſhed away, the 


* charms of her wit, and her. addreſs, increaſed to 
* ſuch a degree, that at thirty-five years of age, when 


© ſhe ſhould have preferred virtue to beauty, the ab- 


* ſolutely conquered the heart of king Henry; and 


* becaule people, in order to make favourites odious, 


and excule the baſeneſs of the princes, who become 
their ſlaves, are uſed to fay that their affection has 


been extorted by magical charms, ſome gave out 
6 


that ſhe had bewitched him with philtres. Indeed 
it was a ſad. thing, to ſee a young prince fond of a 
| woman, 


* 


anders, 
f the Ew 
chiſm, 
10. 


Urnet, uh 


Pag. 396, 


an. 10. 
58, ad 
7. 


at the berinning of 
Io, of the 2d 


perſon 


* 
1 
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s do not give that reaſon for it, and make very good reflexions tv 


pon the power 


of an old courtezan [C]. They obſerve among other things the amorous temper of 
Diana [DJ. The greateſt ſcandal proceeded from the common report, that ſhe had 


yielded to the deſires of Francis I, to fave her facher's life (a) [E]; ſo. that people could () Ser the 


{$) See the ar- 
ticles CALIGU- 
LA, remark 
[1], CYRUS, 
remark F ], 
and DELLIUS, 
remark [A ]- ; 
gee alſo the arti- 
des LAIS and 
LAMͤIA. 


(9) Mezeral, 
Hiſt. de France, 


Henry II, pag. 


volume, in folio, 


K W 6 A 0:6 


woman, who had a face diſcoloured, and full of 
wrinkles, a head that grew gray-haired, languiſh- 
ing, and ſometimes blood-ſhot and running eyes, 
in a word, who was ſaid to be the infamous 
leavings of ſeveral others ; and one might very well 
wonder, that neither time, nor honour, nor wiſe 
counſels, nor any other object among ſo many great 
beauties he might have pitched upon, could bring 
him off from her. But it is neither a new thing, 
nor a wonderful one, to ſee a man thus bewitched 
« without any enchantments : there are many inſtances 
© of it (8), and it is no difficult thing to give {ome 
« reaſons for it (9) Thoſe reaſons will be ſeen in 
the following remark. HON 

[C] Good reflexions upon the poauer of an old. courte- 
zan. ] Here is the ſequel of the paſſage I have juſt now 
quoted out of Mezerai. Not to mention thoſe un- 
known qualities, like thoſe of the load - ſtone, which 
meeting in ſome perſons, do cloſely unite them by 
an equal and mutual conſent, or by ſubjecting the 
one to the other; it is obſerved, that phlegmatic 
people are conſtant in their love, tho' they are not 
ſo in their deſigns, and other paſſions.” Add to this, 
that the firſt engagements are almoſt always broke 
off. And therefore a cunning and crafty woman is no 
leſs dangerous to a young man, who begins to be 


rant pilot. Beſides, the ſuſpicions he entertained of 
his wife's honeſty, made him more fond of another 
woman. Laſtly, in point of love, as well as in 
point of war, the ſtratagems of old people are not 
leſs to be feared, than the ſtrength and vigour of 
the young, and therefore it is no wonder if he fell 
into the inares of ſo experienced a woman.“ Ovid, 
who was ſo great a maſter in the art of love, might 
have afforded Mezerai another reaſon, and perhaps 
that Hiſtorian would not have omitted it in a Latin 


c 

o 

6 

c 

o 

6 

c 

6 

© acquainted with the world, than a rock to an igno- 
£ 

* 

6 

0 

c 

* 
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hiſtory. | 


(10) Ovid, de 
Arte Amandi, 


lib. 1%, Ver. 663. 


Nec quotus annus eat, ne quo ſit nata require 
Conſule: quæ rigidus munera Cenſor habet. 
Præcipuè, fi flore caret, meliuſque peractum 
Tempus, & albentes jam legit illa comas. 
Utilis, O juvenes, aut hæc, aut ſerior ætas; 
Iſte feret ſegetes' ; iſle ſerendus ager. 


Hoc quoque militiz eſt : hoc quoque quærit opes · 
Adde, quod eſt illis operum prudentia major: 
Solus & artifices qui facit, uſus adeſt. 
Illæ munditiis annorum damna rependunt: 
Et faciunt cura, ne videantur anus. . 
Utque velis, Venerem jungunt per mille figuras. 
Inveniat plures nulla tabella modos (10). 


Nor aſk her age, conſult no regiſter, 

Under whoſe reign jht's born, or what's the year. 

If fading youth chequers her hair with white, 

Experience makes her perfect in delight. 

In her embrace ſublimer joys are found, 

A fruitful foil, and cultivated ground, 

Pleaſure and wealth reavard thy pleaſing pains, 

The labour's great, but greater far the gains, © 

Add their experience in affairs of love, 

For years and practice do alike improve. 

Their arts repair the injurie time, | 

And /lill preſerve them in their charming prime, 

In vam d ways they act the pleaſure oer, 
Nor pictur'd poſtures can inſtruct you more. 


A woman, who is the infamous leavings of many others, 
has been in a good ſchool, ſhe can do her exerciſes 
much better, and knows how to play the game to the 
beſt advantage, However it be, this Hiſt rian rightly 


obſerves, that there are many inſtances of the great 


nor 


power of an old courtezan. 
note (8). 

[D] They obſerve amonzſt other things the amo- 
rous temper of Diana.] he love of a young king 

for a woman of forty years of age, who had two 
or three children by her huſband, might well be cal - 
led an enchantment without magic. . . The kin 
loved her becauſe ſhe was very ſenſible of love, and 
her temper prompted her ſometimes to look elſe- 
where for the heighth of pleaſure, as ſhe found in 
him the heighth of riches and honours.” They are 
Mezerai's words (11), which give me occaſion to com- 
pare, in this point, Henry II with a man, who, in 
all other things, was infinitely ſhort of that Prince's 
merit. We read in Suetonius, that Caligula, in the 
flower of his youth, fell deſperately in love with Cæ- 
ſonia, who was not young, and had had three chil- 
dren by her huſband; but then ſhe was a woman of a 
moſt laſcivious temper (12). Ovid, one of the preat- 
eſt maſters in that art, intimates plainly enough, that 
ſuch a temper ſerves a voluptuous man inſtead of 
many other things, and that as the inſenſibility of a 
chaſt woman is a diſagreeable inconveniency, the ca- 
gerneſs of a leud miſtreſs gives a wonderful reliſh. 


It is the unhappy cauſe of the unfaithfulneſs of huſ- 
bands. ff 


See the marginal 


c 
c 
c 
6 
c 
c 


Odi quæ præbet, quia fit præbere neceſſe, 
Siccaque de Jana cogitat ipfa ſua (13). 

Quz datur officio, non eſt mihi grata voluptas; 
Officium faciat nulla puella mihi. | 

Me voces audire juvat ſua gaudia faſſas, 
Utque morer memet ſuſtineamque roget. 

Aſpiciam Dominæ victos amentis ocellos, 

Langueat, & tangi fe vetet illa diu (14). 


Give me enjoyment, when the willing dame 
Glows with deſires, and burns with equal flame. 
1 hve to hear the ſoft tranſporting joys, 


The frequent fizhs and tender murm'ring voice: 


Se To ſee her eyes with wary'd pleaſure move, 


And all the nymph confeſs the pow'r of be. 


What has been ſaid, ſhews that Mezerai hit right: 
the leud temper of Henry's miſtreſs ſupplied her 
want of youth. | | 

[E] I was the common report that fbe had yielded to 
the defires of Francis I, ta ſave her father's life.] Be- 


ſides what has been ſaid upon this ſubject in the firſt 


remark of this article, I ſhall obſerve a circumſtance 
mentioned by Thuanus, concerning the fright of the 
Count de St Vallier. That unhappy man being 
brought to the place of execution, was ftruck with 
ſuch a coniternation, that he fell dangerouſly ill. 
He was let blood ſeveral times, but this, and the 
good news of his pardon, could not recover his ſpirits 
and cure him. St Vallier's fever became afterwards a 
proverb. Diana patrem habuit Foannem Pi- 
dGawienſem Sanvalerium, qui Caroli Borbonii conura- 
tionis particeps, cum apud Sacerdotem ſecrets rem confeſs 


ſus Met. a Sacerdote delatus, & ad mortem damnatus 
: cum ad ſupplicium duceretur, ex pawore in tam acu- 


tam febrem incidit, ut venia in gratiam filiz, que pul- 
chritudine ſua multorum procerum benevolentiam demerue- 
rat, a Franciſco impetrata, dix ad mentem & ſanitatem 

ius miſſo ſanguire reduci potuerit, unde Sanwvaleriana 


Jet 
febris apud nos in proverbium abiit (15). Some fay (16), 


That he ſaw death ſo near him, and was ſo frighted at 
it, that when. he. was brought back to his houſe (17), a 
continual fever ſeized him ſo wiolently, that he died of 
it. Thuanus tells us, that St Vallier was accuſed by 
the prielt, to whom he had confefled his conſpiracy. 
But molt Hiſtorians ſay, that two gentlemen of Nor- 
mandy, who were concerned in the ſame plot, dif- 
covered it to Francis I. Some will have it, that in 


this they followed the inclination, which is ſaid to 
be natural to their countrymen (18): others ſay, that 
their confeſſor made a ſtep, which obliged them to 


reveal 


re- 


(17) Abrègè 
Chron. Tom. iu, 


+. pag. 643, ad 


ann. 1547. 


(ta) See the ar- 
ticle CALIGU- 
LA, citat. (28): 


(13) Compare 

Martial. Epipr, 
XL, e, 
; lib; Xie. 


(14) Ovid, ri 
ſupra, ver. 692. 


(t5) Thuan, ut} 
ſupra. 


(16) Father An- 
ſelme, Palais de 
I Honneur, Pag. 
$530 | 


(17) See the re- 
mark [P]. 


(18) Franciſcus 

Lutetia profectus 
ad Fanum Petri 
Monaſterienſis 

. . » appulit 
ibi duo Borbonii 


domeſtici natione 


Nor mani (qui? 


# natio vulgo ut pa- 


rum fida notarl 
ſolet) Argugius 
ac Matigno Bor- 
bonium cum Cæ- 


ſare conveniſle at- 


que adverſus 
Franciſcum mul- 
ta mbliri indicants 
Belcarius, lib. 


xi, num. 40, 


Pag; 530. 
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pure friendſhip [F]. 
Senechalle, and then by that of ducheſs of 
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nor ſee, without indignation, that a woman; who had been a' concubine to the father and 

the ſon ſucceſſively, ſhould have the chief authority in the kingdom. 


fancy to pretend that Henry the ſecond's intimacy with that woman went no farther than 
She was known at court for a long time, by the name of Grande 
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It is a chimerical 


Valentinois. Se went by the firſt of thoſe 


two names, becauſe ſhe had been married to Lewis de Breze, Great Seneſchal of Nor- 


mandy, by whom ſhe had two daughters, whom ſhe married very advantageouſly [G]. 


reveal that ſecret. Varillas ticks to this laſt opinion. 
(10) Varillas, * Matignon and d' Argouges, ſays he (19), having 
Hiſt. de Fran- confeſſed at Eaſter to a curate of their country, that 
cois I, 1:6, Iv, «© they had a hand in a conſpiracy againſt the ſtate, 
1 © he ordered them to diſcover it to the king; and he 
himſelf ſet out immediately to acquaint Breze, great 
« Seneſchal of Normandy, with it. Matignon and 
d' Argouges, who thought they were undone, took 
© poſt, and overtook the king at Saint Pierre le Mon- 
« ſtier, where they threw themſelves at his feet, and 
obtained their pardon, by making an exact diſco- 
« very of what they knew of the conſtable's negocia- 
tion with the emperor.” | 
[F] Lis a chimerical fancy to pretend that Henry the 
ſecond's intimacy .. . went no farther than pure 
friendſhip.) I wonder how Mr le Laboureur could ever 
bring himſelf to believe ſuch a chimera, I ſhall ſet 
down his words, which contain a curious paſſage con- 
cerning the origin of that paſſion, and it will appear 
that he owns at leaſt that our Diana was one of Fran- 
cis the firſt's miſtreſſes. He was further prompted 


(20) Addit. aux © to go thither, ſays he (20), ſpeaking of a running at 


Memoires de Ca- the ring, which Henry II took great delight in, by his 
ſtelnau, Tom, i, love to his miſtreſs Diana de Poitiers, ducheſs of 
_ Page 276. © Valentinois, who had been the firſt object of his in- 
« clinations, and had given him ſome briſkneſs. It is 
« ſaid that king Francis, his father, who firſt loved 
© that lady, having one day, after the death of his 
« ſon the dauphin Francis, expreſſed ſome grief to her, 
for the little briſkneſs he perceived in prince Hen- 
* ry, ſhe told him, that he wanted to be in love, and 
that ſhe would make a galant of him. The king, 
* whoſe affection was divided between her and the 
ducheſs d'Etampes, gave his conſent to it; but 
* though the court was then very licentious, we ought 
© to believe, that nothing paſſed between them that 
might occaſion any ſlanders, and that the impreca- 
tion and curſe uttered againſt Reuben (21), was 
throw into Henry's chamber out of a calumny : 
* nay (22), it is not certain that Diana de Poitiers ſuf- 
| 2 f fered that this friendſhip ſhould go beyond a noble 
_ — is © eſteem and a meer galantry. To prove this, it is to 
Gince the author be obſerved, that ſhe had had ſome children by her 


is going to ſay 


(21) See the 49th 
chapter of Gene- 
ſis, ver. 4. | 


nothing ſtronger * neſchal of Normandy ; and Henry II left behind him 


3 what goes 6 ſome legitimate and natural ones, but it does not 
ore. 


« appear that he had any by her.“ The proof al- 
ledged by Mr le Laboureur is of {mall force; nay, it 
is inſignificant, and even makes againſt him; for at 


this rate he ſhould not have ſaid, that the affe@ion of 


Francis I. was divided betaueen Diana de Poitiers and 
the ducheſs d'Etampes. We do not find that this 
prince, who was the father of ſeveral children, had 
ever any by Diana, who was not ſo old when he 
loved her, as when ſhe was Henry the ſecond's mi- 
ſtreſs. I do not alledge againſt this proof, the great 
age of Diana, according to Varillas, when the dau- 
phin began to be in love with her; I do not think 
the was near ſo old as that Hiſtorian will have it. 
But I ſhall only ſay two things; Firſt, That Diana 
might have grown barren before ſhe was forty years of 
age by exceſſive leudneſs ; Secondly, That barren mar- 
riages frequently happen between widowers and wi- 
dows, who had, both of them, children by their for- 
mer marriages. 

If one had a mind to deny the inceſt, it were bet- 
ter to go about it as Varillas does; it were better to 
deny that Diana lay with the father, than to deny that 
ſhe did it with the ſon, However it be, let us ſee 
what Varillas ſays. * I expect to be blamed for hav- 
ing (aid nothing of the pretended inceſt of the ſame 
« ducheſs of Valentinois, with the father and the ſon, 
„that is, with king Francis I, and king Henry II. 
© But to this I anſwer two things: Firſt, That of all 
© the authors of thoſe times, whom I have ſeen in the 
« king's library, in a collection divided into thirty- 

* ſeven volumes, I have not found any Catholic writer 


* huſband Lewis de Breze, count de Maulevrier, Se- 


As 


© who mentions that inceſt, and that the Catholics 
have been as careful to ſay nothing of it, as the 
* Calviniſts have appeared eager and paſſionate in giy- 
ing a particular account of it. Beſides, the ſame 
Calviniſts do not agree in their ſatires; for ſome 
will have it, that this ducheſs, who was then 
known only by the name of Diana de Poitiers, yield- 
to the deſires of king Francis I, only to fave by the 
loſs of her virginity, the life of St Vallier, her fa- 
ther, who was otherwiſe in a few days to loſe it up- 
on a ſcaffold, for being an accomplice in the rebel- 
lion of the conſtable de Bourbon ; and others affirm 
that ſhe proſtituted herſelf to the conſtable de Mont- 
morency, chief miniſter and favourite of Francis [ 
* (23).” If he goes upon no better grounds as to this, (2,) y,y, 
than in what he adds concerning the reaſon why the Preface to tt, 
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Calviniſts hated the ducheſs de Valentinois, he has Hiſtory of Hen- 


loſt his cauſe ; for it is an abſurd thing to alledge the II. 
laſt will of the ducheſs (24), as the true reaſon of 1 
their hatred, and not the cruel perſecution which they gas Ne 
ſuffered under a reign, in which every thing was ma- the duke of 
naged according to the caprices of that woman. This Bouillon, her 
is certainly the ſophiſm à non cauſa fro cauſa. RAG, in 
[G] She had two daughters, whom ſhe married ver e, 
advantageouſly.) Frances de Breze, the eldeſt, was religion, I 
married in 1538, to Robert de la Marck, fourth of that 
name, duke of Bouillon, ſovereign prince of Sedan, (25) Anſclme, 
who was made marſhal of France in the year 1547 Hiſt. des Officen 
(25). Louiſa de Breze, the other daughter of the 3 3 
great Seneſchal, was married to Claudius de Lorrain, Se 179 
duke d'Aumale (26), brother to the duke of Guiſe, (26) Idem, p.. 
who was killed by Poltrot. Varillas is very much out liis de I Ha- 
here (27). He ſuppoſes, that in the beginning of neur, pag. 448, 
Henry the ſecond's reign, the ducheſs de Valentinois 3 
and the cardinal de Lorrain, mutually endeavoured to (27) Hf. d 
unite their intereſts, in order to keep up and increaſe 
their credit, and that the cardinal, upon ſuch a pro- 
ſpect, propoſed to marry the prince of Joinville his 
eldeſt brother, with the eldeſt daughter of the ducheſs : 
which not ſucceeding, the ducheſs was obliged to be 
contented to marry her eldeſt daughter to the duke 
d'Aumale, the cardinal's younger brother; after which 
ſhe married her ſecond daughter to the ſon of the mar- 
ſhal de Fleuranges, prince of Sedan (28). Varillas (28) Ib. p. 49, 
confounds times and things ; for the eldeſt daughter 
of Diana married Robert de la Marck, prince of Se- 


dan, in the year 1538 (29). Would Henry Robert de (20) Anfelme, 


Pag. 44, 49, as 
ann, 1547. 


la Marck, their ſon, have married in 1558 the daughter Hit. des Off. ib 


of the duke of Montpenſier (30), if his mother had 5 
married in the reign of Henry II? I ay nothing of 30) 1d. 
Antoinette de la Marck, ſiſter of Henry Robert, who 
was married to Damville, ſecond ſon to the conſtable 
de Montmorency, in the year 1558, according to Va- 
rillas (31) ; but as he obſerves that ſhe was almoſt mar- 1 
riageable, he might evade the force of my objection, 5 II, 4. 
7 I do not know what age that lady was of at that ,, pag. 301. 
time. Having deſired a friend (32) to conſult Mr d' ; 
Hozier, who has a vaſt knowledge of Hiſtory and Ge- (32) Mr Jann 
nealogies, I have been informed 
the year 1538 to Robert de la Marck, and that Louiſa "2 
de Breze, her ſecond daughter, was married to Clau- 


dius de Lorrain, duke d'Aumale, in 1546 (33) ; for (3) li is perbaß 

William de Poitiers, her uncle, mentions her, as being by reckoning tv 

* prince's awife in the laſt-auill he made the 12th of beginn 4 
arch 1 $48, Preſident de la Place obſerves, that the Ver tom 


duke d' Aumale married in the reign of Francis I, by 
ſuch a token that the Mng would not ſuffer the bride 70 
be dreſſed like a 2 on her auedding-day (34). Which (34) Commen- 
ſhew the miſtakes of the modern author of rhe 
admiral de Coligny. He ſuppoſes, that the conſtable |» Rev 
de Montmorency having attained again to the top of q werſo, Edit 
favour after the death of Francis I, had a mind to 1565. 
marry Coligny to the heireſs of Laval. Coligny did 
not like the match, and put in his brother d'Andelot 
for it. The conſtable thinking that Coligny had re- 
fuſed it, becauſe he was in love with the lady de ; ak 
18 5 


Henry II, 1. ., 


Hiſt. de 


at Frances de Breze, Fon, N 
eldeſt daughter of Diana de Poitiers, was married in *\* ©'> 


the life of taires de l'crat de 


Republique, fl a, 
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POITIERS. 


As for the other name, ſhe took it, becauſe Henry II gave her the dachy of -Valentinois. 


3 
=, 


* 


do not think that when ſhe ſet up as head of a party in oppoſition to the ducheſs 


d' Etampes, in the reign of Francis I, ſhe was ſo old as Varillas will have it [HJ]. We 


deſired that young lord to forbear wifiting that lady fo 
| frequently, or to do it at leaft avith a deſign only to try 
c «whether ſhe would be of her mother's humour (35). Ne- 
67% K ColignY) vertheleſs, the viſits continued to be as frequent as 
4 before. That author having related ſeveral intrigues, 
tells us, that Diana having two daughters to marry, 
looked out for. huſbands, who might help her to keep 
up her credit (36), and ſhe caft her eyes upon the 
prince of Joinville, and ſpoke to the cardinal de Lor- 
rain about it. He adds (37), that Coligny repreſent- 
ed to that prince, that it was a diſhonourable match 
for him, and put him out of conceit with it, and that 
afterwards, Diana married her daughter to the duke 
d' Aumale, younger brother to that prince. 
remark [2 J. I admire the many particulars mention- 
ed by this author, and his vaſt commentaries upon a 
few words of Brantome. He is a faithful imitator of 
Varillas, an Hiſtorian who will ſpoil a great many au- 
thors, if it be not prevented. But omitting his hiſto- 
rical miſtakes,. I ſhall only obſerve that Diana had no 
daughters to marry, when Henry II, her lover, came 
to the crown on the 31ſt of March 1547 ; for, as 1 
have already ſaid, the eldeſt of her two daughters was 
married in the year 1538, and the youngeſt in the 
year 1546. = 


66) bid, Pag · 


102. 


10b. 


rillas will have it.) I ſhall ſet down his own words, 
but let us rememember that they concern the year 
1544. Diana de Poitiers was the dauphin's miſtreſs, 
as the ducheſs (38) was loved by the king; but this 
was the only thing wherein they were alike, both 
in reſpe& of their body and mind. 'The ducheſs 
had never been ſo beautiful as ſhe was then: ſhe had 


(33) That is, 
the ducheſs d'E- 
tampes, 


reputation of being the greateit beauty in Europe, 
in the opinion of the niceſt judges, and even of the 
© emperor himſelf : but Diana had ſcarce any of thoſe 
© charms, which ſaved her father's life one and twenty 
« years before. The ducheſs was but one and thirty 
« years of age, and it was ſuſpected that Diana was 
near ſixty years old; for the care that was taken to 
* know her age, by enquiring where ſhe was chriſten- 
© ed, proved ineffeQual. . . . The duchels. ...... 
© ſpoke freely of Diana, whereas Diana concealed un- 
der feigned demonſtrations of reſpect and complai- 
« ſance, her vexation for the ſlight that was put upon 
© her. The ducheſs's freedom made her ſay upon a 
certain occaſion, that ſhe was born the {ame day 
that Diana was married. Theſe words were the 
* more offenſive, becauſe they might be true, and re- 
* fleted upon Diana as if ſhe had been equally in- 
* capable of inſpiring or entertaining the paſhon of 


(39) This is not : 
love, ſince it was known that ſhe had been a long 


true, See the 


mark PJ. time without finding a huſband (39). Nevertheleſs, 
1 ſhe concealed her reſentment as long as the king en- 
— TN joy'd perfect health; but as ſoon as ſhe perceived that 
1, hb xr, his majeſty began to decline, ſhe made the ducheſs 


ſenſible, that the time was coming on when ſhe 
* would be revenged on her (40). I cannot tell from 
whence this author had theſe ſtories, but I very much 


Pag. 97, Dutch 
Edit. 8 ; 


8 Airbus queſtion the truth of them. I heard one day a certain 
. U 0 . . * = : . 
in, pap. % Perſon argue againſt it in the following manner. In 


16's aprees ait the firſt place, ſaid he, if Diana de Poitiers had been 
we ſays in forty years of age when her father was tried, it is not 
|. ak likely that the Hiſtorians would have repreſented her 
Pays 1058, the B.A tid-bit for Francis I. A married woman or a 
Dire get the Widow will be more eaſily accounted handſome at forty 
bars lde at Years of age, than a maid of the ſame years. 
la. latter will be ſooner called an old maid, than the for- 
br Bip, of Fran. mer will be called old women, and through an ill ef 
« Il, {ys nuch fect of prejudices, ſhe is not looked upon as ſo good a 
bene. in Chance. II. Mezerai ſays, that Diana was but four- 
fn ounger teen years of age, when ſhe ſaved her father's life 
Hop, Zak (41); which is much more likely than to fay that 
med her 3 ſhe was forty. The exchange of a criminal's life for 
bers life with an old maidenhead, is not ſo eafily apprehended by 
e maidenheag, the readers, as when they are told (as they are by Me- 


and af; . . 
te erwards, zerai) that this exchange was made by one that was 


) 

ans, han- but fourteen years of age; and the fault of king Fran- 

dme kg cis may be better excuſed by it. III. If Diana had 

ue ee miſtreſs been near ſixty years old in 1 8 „ ſhe muſt have been 
1 wa ſeventy-five years old when Henry II died; that is, 


VOL. IV. 


See the 


[H] I do not think . . . . that ſhe was ſo old as Va- 


The 


on the day of the famous tournament, wherein that 


are 


prince received a wound, of which he died, he took 
white and black for his livery, on account of the hand. 


"697 


4 


ome widow he ſerved (42) 3 Would an old woman of (42) Brantome, | 
ſeventy-five years have been ſerved as a handſome wi- Eloge de Henri 
dow? Would the Proteſtants, to whom ſhe was ſo vio- II, Pag. 39, of 
lent an enemy, and who revenged themſelves upon the ad Tome, 


her by their fatirical books, have forgot her great 
age? A young king deſperately in love with an old 
woman of ſeventy years, lies ſo open to be ridiculed, 
that Henry IT would have been bantered and railed 
at in the moſt inſulting manner, on acount of his old 
miſtreſs, if the ducheſs of Valentinois had been of 
ſuch an age. The filence of the ſatirical writers, who 
only ſay, that Diana was in her autumn, that is, be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age, ſeems to me a ve- 
ry ſtrong reaſon againſt Varillas. But this is not the 
main part of the objection: what Brantome gives an 


account of in his Memoires des Dames Galantes was 


more inſiſted upon. He ſays (43), that two years Tom. 5; ; 
after the death of that prince, the enemies of there? a, WE 


ducheſs of Valentinois courted her friendſhip. She 
muſt therefore have lived at leaſt ſeyenty-ſeven years: 
how comes it then that, according to Brantome, ſhe 


died being ſeventy years and a half old (44)? IV. 64.4) 
One can hardly believe that the ducheſs d'Etampes 228, 


was but thirty-one years of age in 1544: if this 
was true, ſhe muſt have been but thirteen when 
Francis I. made a miſtreſs of her. But not to in- 
fiſt upon this, I further obſerve, that ſhe was 
maid of honour to the queen-regent, before the king 
fell in love with her; and I queſtion whether at that 
time, when the education of children was not ſo for- 


Ward as it is in our age, a maid of twelve years would 
loſt nothing of the luſtre, which procured her the 


have been qualified to be a maid of honour to the regent. 


V. I own that jealouſy prompts the court ladies, as 
well as others, to uſe paſſionate expreſſions, and to tell 


ſtrange lyes; but when a woman knows that her ene- 
mies have an eye upon her, ſhe will take care not to 
ſay any thing that is palpably abſurd, and ſhe will 
forbear telling groſs and notorious lies. The ducheſs 
d'Etampes took quite another courſe, if ſhe ſaid that 
ſhe was born on the day that Diana de Poitiers was 
married. Every body knew at court, at what time, 
the ducheſs had loſt her honour : the return of king 
Francis from Spain was too remarkable a thing to be 
eaſily forgotten. 
Mademoitelle de Heilh began to ſet up for a gallant 
woman. The court did not leſs remember the pardon 
that was ſent to St Vallier on the ſcaffold ; and conſe- 
quently they knew when Diana loſt her honour, and 


they were not ignorant that thoſe two ladies began to 


play the ſame game not long one after another. Where- 


tore, ſince it was known. to the whole court, that 


St Vallier's daughter had not been married to the great 
ſeneſchal of Normandy, till Francis I. had lain with 


Now this was the very time when 


Ibid. pag. 


her (45), the ducheſs d'Etampes would have been a (45) This "TY 
mad woman, if ſhe had ſaid what we read in Varil- true. See the 


las, I abas born on the ſame day that Diana was married; 


for it had been an eaſy thing to prove it an impoſture 
and a filly jeſt. We ſhall ſee below (46) that all theſe (40) 1 — 2 re- 
Mar 


reflexions are not well grounded. | 
'The author of the Galantries of the kings of France 


has adopted all theſe miſtakes of Varillas, and even 
(47) Tom. i, 


made them worſe, by referring to the year 1547 (47) 


remark [P]. 


what the other had referred to the year 1544 ; which 725. 00+ edition 
occaſions many new falſities. Mademoiſelle de Heilli 7 s. 


was but ten years old, when the king lay with her. 
St Vallier obtained his pardon in 1526. Epernai and 
Chateau- Thierry were taken, and the treatiſe of Creſ- 
py was made after the year 1546. Here follows ano- 
ther fault of that author. 
which king Francis conceived for Mademoiſelle de 
Heilli, at his return from Spain, made him 7»/er/ib/e 
with reſpe to all the other perſons of the court, and that 
Diana, who had been married a long time to Lewis de 
Brezt, ſeneſchal of Normanay, endcavoured to eaſe 


her grief for the inconſtancy of that prince, by conſi- 


dering that the Dauphin gave hex ſeveral marks of 


lobe. You muſt know that Henry II was but 
eight years of age when his father returned from Spain 
in 1526. You muſt further know, that he was 
not Dauphin till the year 1536, and that Diana 
was a widow when the Dauphin fell in love with 

8 O | her. 


He ſays (48), that the love (48 


) Pag. 187. 


(49) Brantome, 
Dames Galantes, 
Tom. ii, pag. m. 


327. 
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POoOrT 


it is the baſeneſs 
complaiſance of 


her. From this you may judge, whether the author 


of the Galantries is an exact writer, 


[1] The great reſolution ſve ſhewed after the death 
of Henry II.] Brantome gives this account of it. 
7 When Henry II was dying, the ducheſs of Valen- 
tinois was ordered to retire to her houſe at Paris, 
and to come no more into the king's chamber, left 
ſhe ſhould diſturb his godly thoughts, and becauſe 
ſome bore her an ill will. She retired, and then a 
meſſenger was ſent to her to demand of her ſome 
rings and jewels that belonged to the crown. She 
immediately aſked him, is the king dead ? No, 


Madam, replied he, but he cannot live long. Well, 


ſaid ſhe I will have my enemies to know, that I am 
not afraid of them, and will not obey them as long 
as he is alive. I have ſtill an undaunted courage; 
but when he dies, I will not live after him, and 
tho' my life be never ſo bitter, I ſhall think it ſweet 
in compariſon of my loſs, and therefore, whether 
my king be dead or alive, I am not afraid of my 


but ſome will ſay that ſhe did not die, tho' ſhe ſaid 
ſhe would. It is true : however, ſhe came very 
near death; and I think it was well done of her 
not to die, in order to let her enemies know that ſhe 
did not fear them, and that if ſhe had formerly ſeen 
them tremble and humble themſelyes in her preſence, 
ſhe would not do the ſame. 
peared ſo ſtout and reſolute that they could never vex 


her : nay, two years after, they courted her more 


than ever, and were friends again ; as it is uſual 
with great people, whoſe friendſhip and enmity are 
of no long continuance, who quickly make up their 
differences, like thieves at a fair, and love and hate 
one another with the ſame eaſe. It is not ſo with 
us inconſiderable people; for we muſt either fight 
and die, or put an end to our quarrels by a very nice 
agreement, and after all we are never the better 
* friends (40). N 5 
What Brantome ſays, that great people are eaſily 
reconciled, and that the little ones are very eager in 
their quarrels, puts me in mind of what was ſaid to 


a Pariſian, during the wars between the houſes of Or- 


(co) Roulliard, 
Hiſt, de Melun, 
Pag. 515. 


e 


leans and Burgundy. While this war laſted, things 
< were carried on with ſuch a heat, that after ſeveral 
ſieges, and the deſtruction of many towns, the peace 
was projected, concluded, and agreed upon at Aux- 
erre. For, as the duke of Burgundy told a Pariſian, 
who went to meet him, WE THAT ARE DESCEND- 
ED FROM THE ROYAL BLOOD, GROW ANGRY 
ONE WITH ANOTHER, WHENEVER WE HAVE 
A MIND To IT, AND IN LIKE MANNER, WE 
MAKE A PEACE WHENEVER WE HAVE A MIND 
To 11. Monſtrelet further ſays, that a Burgun- 
dian was of opinion, THAT IT WAS A GREAT 
FOLLY TO KILL ONE 
SAKE OF PRINCES, WHO ARE 
WHENEVER THEY PLEASE (50). 
[K] And about the continuance of her beauty.) 


aw, 


RECONCILED 


v3 
C ſays Brantome, the ducheſs of Valentinois as 
beautiful, at threeſcore and ten years of age, and as 
© freſh and lovely as when ſhe was but thirty; and 
therefore it is no wonder if ſhe was beloved by one 
© of the greateſt and moſt valiant kings in the world. 
© This I may freely ſay, without doing any preju- 
dice to the beauty of that lady; for whenever a la- 
dy gains the love of a 2 king, it is a ſign that 
© ſhe is a moſt accompliſhed perſon : beſides, beauty, 
s which is a preſent of Heaven, ought to be enjoyed 
* by the demi-gods. I ſaw that lady half a year be- 
© fore ſhe died: ſhe was ſtill ſo beautiful, that none 
but a hard-hearted man would have been inſenſible 
© to her charms, tho' ſome time before ſhe had broke 
one of her legs in the ſtreets of Orleans. She rid 
© then as dexterouſly as ever ſhe did; but her horſe 
fell. One would have thought, that the great pains 
* .ſhe felt, would have made ſome alteration in her 


her body of ſuch a good temper and conſtitution, 


Cheſs of Valentinois, and the Marſhal de St Andre. 


baus things, that the Proteſtants were enemies to the king- 


And indeed, ſhe ap- 


veral parts of it lay. If one of her daughters only 


ber ſiſter (55) ; and if her relations were not careful (5 The authar 


ANOTHER FOR THE 


are told very ſingular things about the great reſolution ſhe ſhewed after the death of 
Henry II II], and about the continuance of her beauty [K J. She was a deadly enemy 
to the Proteſtants [L]; and doubtleſs, the religious zeal of ſuch a woman, was one of 


the moſt remarkable parts of the great comedy that is acted upon the ſtage of the world. 
If there is any thing in Brantome's memoirs, that is not only inſipid, but alſo execrable, 


A is guilty of in praiſing this ducheſs, and applauding the exceſſive 
Henry II IAA]. Thuanus is far from being guilty of ſuch a baſe flat- 


tery : 


* face; but, on the contrary, her beauty, and her 
charming and majeſtical air were the ſame as before: 
* She had a very white ſkin without any paint; only 
it is faid that ſhe drank every morning ſome 
« broth, with potable gold and other drugs in it, which 
© I do not underſtand, as the good Phyſicians and the 
learned Apothecaries do. I think, if that lady had 
lived an hundred years longer, ſhe had never been 
an old woman; her face was ſo well formed, and 


* It is pity ſuch a fine body ſhould lie under 

ground (51). | (51) Bran 
[L] She was a mortal enemy to the Proteſtants.) Beza Dame, Gn 

aſcribes the cruel perſecution which the Proteſtants ſuf- Tn. ii, pu, 

fered under the reign of Henry II, to the counſels of *** 

three perſons, viz. the Cardinal de Lorrain, the Du- 


The cardinal, ſays he (52), had the king's conſcience at (55) Higur R. 
his diſpoſal. The ducheſs was in po/ſeffron of his body, clefiaftique, i, 
not without ſuſpicion of witchcraft, fince ſhe had lived in iis bag. 68, 
a wery bad reputation, and had nothing in her that might 
reaſonably ( if there is any reaſon in ſuch paſſions ) auin or 

preſerve the heart of ſuch a prince. Thoje three perſons, 


who continually endeavoured to make him believe theſe 


ty power, and great lovers of confuſion, and that the right 
wway of making amends for all the vices, in which they 
themſelves indulged him, was to exterminate the enemies 
of the Romiſh religion, did fo work upon him, that from 
the wery beginning of his reign he made it his buſineſs to 
perſecute and deftroy the churches, as his late father had 
done before him. Here is a paſſage out of Brantome. 
But above all, ſhe was a very good Catholic, and hated 
the Proteſtants very much. Which is the reaſon why they 
hated and flandered her (53). But Varillas's words are (53) Brantons 
very remarkable (54): She declared in the principal Eloge de Hen 
* articles of her will, which ſhe made when ſhe was II, 1 % 20 
* moſt in favour, and which ſhe did not revoke when Tu F 
© ſhe died ten or twelve years after, that ſhe was ſo "RF 
© zealous for the Catholic faith, that if the ducheſſes (54) Hiſtoire & 
d' Aumale and de Bouillon, her daughters, ſhould for- Henri II, lt, 
* ſake it upon any pretence whatſoever, and embrace Pg. 36, 37: 
any of the new ſects, ſhe deprived them of her eſtate, 

and gave it to the hoſpitals of the places where the ſe- 


* renounced the Catholic faith, ſhe gave her ſhare to 


to execute her laſt will, ſhe applied herſelf to the expreſſes hin 
* parliament, and intreated them, by the good offices Jo in hit 
* ſhe had formerly done them with Henry II, to ſup- niz e 
* ply the fault of her relations.“ This Hiſtorian ob- | 
ſerves, that this article of her will was not executed : 

the ducheſs of Bouillon made an open profeſſion of the 
Reformed religion, and yet had an equal ſhare cf her 

mother's eſtate with the ducheſs d'Aumale. Varillas 

takes occaſion from hence to commend the generolity 

of the Guiſes. So true it is, ſays he, that the houſe if 

Guiſe has ſometimes performed generous actions, which are 

not to be found in the princes of other houſes. He quickly (56) HJ 
overthrows the foundation on which he builas this en- n 
comium (56). But we have no buſineſs with that here. ee = 
J ſhall ſet down another paſſage, which clearly ſhews neglected noikinh 
how much the ducheſs hated the Proteſtants. * She took care to ft 
* durſt not explain her thoughts to d'Andelot ; for tho' ſom: __ woe 
« ſhe made no ſeruple, for the ſpace of twenty years, _— the 

* to live an unchaſt life with her king, contrary to the Count d Auna, 
* laws of the goſpel, yet ſhe had ſuch a nice conſcience, which were © 
* that ſhe would not ſo much as ſpeak to thoſe who advantages | 
* were ſuſpected of Hereſy (57). What extravagance ! 23 af 
I defire the readers to make their reflexions upon this rerwards the k 
odd zeal, which is ſo common, 


art of the fac” 

[M] Brantome . . . . was guilty of the baſeneſi of ap- ceſſion of er 
plauding the ..... * 7 þ foe I.] 10 Bran- her. in- l. 
tome had ſaid only that the ducheſs of Valentinois, lle, 

had a great deal of courage, that ſhe was ſtill hand- (57) book wil, 
ſome at ſeventy years of age, and that ſhe was a good þ,y, zo1, - 
horſe-woman, no body would find fault with him for am, 1555 


3 it. 


(58) Bra 
Eloge de 
II, Pag. 
the 2d 2 
bis Men 


(59) 15 
II. 


(60) 1 
10. 


(61), 
book, 
Le fo 
nable 
neur 
mini. 
par P 
Billo 
print 
year 
| 170, 


Brantons, 
s Gal 


u ) Pag. 


Hiftoire Fe. 
ſtique, i, 
28. bs, 


Brantome, 
e de Henri 
n the 20 
of bis Me. 
„ Pag. 9. 


Hiſtoire de 
ri II, b , 
30, 37 


The author 
es himſel 
that one 
gueſs at 
meaning. 


He ſay!, 

9, that 
Cardinal & 
ain who 
Cted nothing, 
care to get 
clauſes in- 
d in the con- 
of the 
nt d' Aumaley 
ch were fo 
ntageous to 

Count, that 
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ards the be 

of the ſac- 
on of his mo- 
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; 301, ad 
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tery.: he does not ſpare the conſtable de Montmorency [N], who, notwithſtanding all 

his haughtineſs, cringed to that leud woman. Mezerai did not act the part of a flat- 

terer [Oj. She has been praiſed for not revenging herſelf on the ducheſs d*Etampes as | 
much as ſhe might have done after the death of Francis I (b), The great riches ſhe got (5 Varillas, 


proved very uletul to her after the death of Henry II. She made uſe of them to pacify 


Hiſtoire de Hen- 
ry II, /rwr, i, 


the queen- mother, and retired to her fine ſeat at Anet; not without receiving as it is faid, 29: ” 33, 34. 
a ſevere reprimand from Catherine de Medicis (c). That queen was terrified, when 0 MEER EF 
Tavannes offered to cut off the noſe of the ducheſs of Valentinois : fe told him, that he mark [0]. 
would undo himſelf by it; and he anſwered, that he would willingly die zo put an end to 


vice, and to the misfortune of the king and his kingdom (d). 


To conclude, I ſhall examine () Memoires t 


83 , 5 : 2 s, apud 
vhat ſome ſay, that her virginity ſaved her father's life, and produce dates, which will 1: Laboureur, 


compoſe the differences of ſome Hiſtorians [P]. Ir is a ſhameful thing that they ſhould 
diſagree in matters of fact, ſo modern as theſe are. 


it. But it is an intolerable thing that he ſhould ſay, 
That ſhe never adviſed the king to any thing but 
© what was great, noble, and generous. . ... (58). 
„That ſhe was very mild, charitable to the poor, de- 
© yout and pious, for which reaſon ſhe had a tomb for 


(58) Brantome, 
Eloge de Henry 
II, Pag. 9 in 
the 4. of 
bis Memoirs. | 


French ought to wiſh, that their kings may never 


Ibid, page © have a worſe favourite than ſhe was (59). The 
(59) Peg. great and vaſt preſent, which the king made to the 
| n Fd ducheſs of Valentinois at his coming to thecrown, 


© upon the confirmation of all the officers of France, 
« as it is uſually practiſed in the beginning of a new 
« reign, was thought a very ſtrange thing. The mo- 
© ney, that was raiſed by it, amounted to a prodigious 
£ ſum, becauſe king Francis had reigned a long time, 
© Such a king might very well make ſuch a preſent 
< to ſuch a lady; Br it was a caſual branch, which 
made no part of his revenues, demeſnes, ſubſidies, or 
© taxes, and our former kings were very free of ſuch 
© things, as I have it from good hands, and were 
© blamed when they made any account of them, ſince 
© it was out of this fund that they generally diftribu- 
© ted rewards to their ſervants. They uſed to do it; 
* but our late kings keep them for themſelves, and 
© farm them out to ſupply their neceſſities. Beſides, 


s this lady did not make an ill uſe of that money, 


© for ſhe built that fine houſe at Anet, that will be 
(bo) Ibid, pag. © for ever an ornament to France (60) One cannot 
10. read this without indignation: the praiſes beſtowed up- 
| on her by Francis de Billon, on account of her being 
a woman of her word and beneficent, are leſs offen- 
five (61). Dy” 

[N] Thaanus . . - does not ſpare the conſtable de Mont- 
morency.] I ſhall ſet down his own words, which are 
more energical than a tranſlation would be. Hæc 
wiolenta & acerba regni initia, ſub miti & moderato 
principe & qui alieno potius quam ſuo ingenio uteretur, 


(61) See the 
book, intituled, 
Le fort inexpug- 
nable de I Hon- 
neur du ſexe fe- 
minin conftruit 
par Frangois de 


Billon Secretaire, facile Miniftris tributa ſunt, ſed præcipue Diane Picta- 


Printed in the vienſi ſuperbi S indotentis animi feminæ, apud quam 


ye. 

1 5 15551 fo plurimum gratia valebant Lotharingi fratres & Santan- 
| dreanus. Hujus femine arbitrio omnia regebautur, 
& Momorantius ipſe ut auctoritatem & potentiam quam 
apud regem obtinebat incolumem tueretur nurem gerere 
& prudentiam ad turpe obſequium flectere ſatagebat, peſſi- 
mo exemplo ſummi imperii ad impotentis femine libidi- 
nem proftituti, que poſtremo ut jam in homines fic & 
in erarium quod hominibus imperat potefiatem arripuit, ex- 
pulſo Foanne Vallo ſanctioris ærarii queſtore, & in ejus 
(62) Thun. locum fuffedto Blondo Rupicuriano homine ſuo (62). He 
— ii, mentions afterwards many other extortions which that 

58. 


blood - ſucker made uſe of to ſatisfy her avarice (63). 
Mezerai obſerves, that the king changed immediately the 
whole face of the court to pleaſe that crafty woman (64). 

[O] Mezerai did not att the part of a flatterer.] 
Speaking of the poſture of affairs after the death of 
Henry II, he expreſſes himſelf thus. The ducheſs 
of Valentincis made no long ſtay at court after Ber- 
© trandi, keeper of the ſeals : ſhe was turned out when 


(b3) See Lewis 
Reinier Sieur 
Planche, 


in his Hiſt, of 


rance, Jom. , Oliver came in, whom ſhe had expelled, and ſhe 
Pap. 1058, ag © © Was ſhamefully obliged to reſtore the keys of the 
ann. 1547, * king's cloſet, and the jewels of the royal family, 


© Which were given to the queen-regent. However, 
this was not done to pleaſe Oliver, but to ſatisfy the 
« juſt reſentment of Catherine, who could no longer ſuf- 
* fer, without diſgracing herſelf, a woman who had 
for ſo many years robbed her of the king's affection. 
We may gueſs that this princeſs did not let her go 
* without reproachful and injurious words. The duke 
d' Aumale, her ſon-in-law, obtained that ſhe ſhould 


© her device. . . . as living only in God, and that the 


Aedit. to Caſtel 
nau, Tom. it, 

5 Pag. 573. 
What 


not receive a worſe uſage, and that ſhe ſhould keep 
the vaſt wealth ſhe had got by the forfeited eſtates 
of criminals, the ſale of benefices, and by other 
unlawful means, becauſe ſhe promiſed to make him 
her only heir. But ſhe was forced to give the queen- 
mother her fine {eat of Chenonceaux upon the Cher 
* (65). This is a mollified extract out of La 
Planche (66). BY = 
[P] 1 hall examine what fome ſay, that her virginity 

ſaved her fathers life, and produce dates which will com- (£0! ieh | 
poſe the differences of ſome Hiſtorians.] I have been in- 3 — 
formed by Mr d'Hozier, that ſhe married the great de Leftat de 
ſeneſchal of Normandy on the twenty ninth of March France, tant de 
1514. And therefore Mezerai adyances a great fal- la Republique que 
ſity, when he fays, that the king ſent St Vallier's par- - 5 ef 
don, after he had got from his daughter Diana, aubo avas Frangois JL, 8 
then fourteen years of age, the moſt precious thing ſhe had 
(67). Doubtleſs he means; that ſhe granted her vir- (67) Mezerai, 
ginity to Francis J, he is therefore miſtaken in two Abrege Chronol, 
things: he did not know that ſhe was at leaſt twenty 7%" . ee 
years of age in 1523, and that the had been married 123. my 
eight or nine years. It is plain, his words are only Mo 

a paraphraſe upon thoſe of La Planche, which I have 

quoted (68). He gives the following judgment about (68) In the re- 
that Hiſtorian. Regnier de la Planche, ſays he (69), mark [H ], ci- 
avas the ſon of the lieutenant-general of Poitiers, a cun- 0 (42)- 
ning man, and of a quick wit, but malicious, and im- (69) Mererai 
bued with Calvin's opinions, and beſides, a confiacat of BY de Francey 
the Marſhal de Montmorency, and conſequently an Tom. iii, pag. 
enemy to the Guiſes, It is no wonder if a man 26. | 
ſo qualified, did not enquire whether our Diana had 

been married a long time, when ſhe faved her father's 

life. Thoſe, who find a myttery in the leaſt things, 

fancy that it w..s not without reaſon that Francis I. ex- 

preſſed himſelf thus in the pardon he granted to St 

Vallier. Whereas our dear and truſty coufin, ' counſellor 

and chamberlain, the count de Maulecbrier, great Senef- 

chal of Normandy, and the friends and relations of Fohn 

die Poitiers, Sieur de St Vallier, have moſt humbly up- 

plicated and intreated us to take pity on the ſaid de Poi- 

tiers, Sieur de St Vallier, &c. Care was taken, ſay thoſe 

ſpeculative men, not to mention the affinity that was 
between the great Seneſchal and the criminal, and not 

to ſay, that he interceded for his wife's father; leſt it 

ſhould occaſion ſome ſuſpicions and ſlanders, conſider- 

ing the youth and beauty of the lady, who begged her 

father's life. But laying afide theſe vain ſubtilties, I 

ſhall confider Varillas's remark. He has not found, 

he ſays (70), any Catholic zwho mentions that inceſt : (79) Above, re- 
the Catholics have been as careful ta ſay nothing of it, mark 12", 6 
as the Calviniſis have been paſſionate in their accounts of en (9346 

it. He only mentions the writers of that time, whoſe 

eworks make up thirty-ſeven volumes. I with I had the 

time to examine whether there were any books great 

or ſmall written by the Catholics in the reign of Fran- 

cis I, or in that of Henry IT, which mentioned this 

reaſon for the pardon granted to St Vallier ; and I de- 

fire all thoſe to inquire into the matter, who are able 

to do it, and may be any ways concerned in it. How- 

ever, Varillas cannot deny, that in the XVIIth cen- 

tury the Catholic. writers tell us, that Francis I. was 

in love with Diana de Poitiers. Mr le Laboureur does 

not deny it (71); Mezerai ſpeaks of it more clearly (77) See the re- 
than la Planche ; and I have quoted a modern author, mark [LF]. 
who never was a Proteſtant, and who confirms what 

is to be found in the books they call the Huguenot's 

libels. I have ſet down his words (72); but I have (72) Above, d- 
not obſerved that he falſely ſays, that young Diana tation (6). 

was admitted into the ſerwice of queen Claudia, as a 


maid 


6 
— 
£ 
« 
» 


c 


(65) Ibid. Tore, 


att, Pag. 6. 


(66) Pag. 15, 


Ciouſte, ibid. 


Muinimes in the 


7CO 


(73) Mr Janni- 
con, Advocate to 
the king's coun- 
cil at Paris. 


(74) Eloges des 
Dames illuftres, 
Tom, 1, P. 519. 


POITIERS 


What has been ſaid in a book printed at Baſil in the year 1698, that the duke of 


Guiſe intended to marry Diana de Poitiers, is not true [2 ]. It is one of thoſe miſtakes 


fo common in converſation : thoſe who have the beſt memory, do ſometimes miſtake 


one time for another, the father for the ſon, and the daughter for the mother &. 


86) See t 
Acta Eruc 


ram, for | 


1698, paę 
293 294 


maid of honour. That queen was the daughter of Le- 
wis XII, ſhe married Francis I. on the 14th of May 
1514, and was not a queen till the month of January 
following. But Diana married Lewis de Breze on the 
29th of March 1514, and therefore ſhe was not maid 


of honour to queen Claudia. A friend of mine (73) 


has been pleaſed to acquaint me, that ſhe loſt her huſ- 
band in 1531, and that ſhe erected to him a ſtately 
monument in the Church of Noſtre- Dame at Rouen; 


that ſhe died in 1566, at the age of ſixty- ſix years and 


twenty-ſeven days, and that ſhe lies buried at Anet. 
Beſides, Hilarion de Coſte (74) obſerves, that ſhe died 
on the 26th of April 1566. The reſult of all which 
is, that ſhe was born on the 31ſt of March 1500, and 


that the ducheſs d'Etampes was ridiculous in making 


herſelf ſo young, in compariſon of her rival. This 
will give me occaſion to rectify the want of exactneſs 


In the paſſages above-mentioned, concerning the age 


| of the ducheſs of Valentinois. 


The Minime I have quoted, does plainly enough 
intimate the inceſt. I ſhall ſet down his words ſome- 


what at large, which contain ſome particulars belong- 


75 Hilarion de 


In the cabinet 
of medals of the 
library of the 


Place Royale, 


(76) Hilarion de 
Coſte, ib. P. 520. 


(77) See the Re- 
cueil de divers 
Memoires, prin- 
ted at Paris in 
1623, pag. 58. 


(78) A prieſt ha- 
ving told him 
that two gentle- 
men of Norman- 
dy had confeſſed 
to him, that 
they were guilty 


, rr 


ing to this article. After the death of Lewis de 
a dere, her huſband, king Henry II, who was very 
much in love with her, gave her the title of ducheſs 
of Valentinois, which ſhe enjoyed till the day on 


A 


and ſhe was buried in the fine chapel that ſhe had 
built in her caſtle of Anet, (which the Poets of her 
time called Dianet) after ſhe had divided her eftate 
between her ſecond daughter Louiſa, ducheſs d'Au- 
male, and the children of the eldeſt. She ordered 
by her laſt-will, that if ſhe died at Paris, her corps 
ſhould be carried firſt to the church of the Filles Pe- 
nitentes, and from thenee to Anet, and ſhe ſhewed 
her great averſion for the pretended reformed reli- 
gion. The devices of Diana, ducheſs of Valentinois, 
were more proper for Diana, dutcheſs of Angouleſme. 
The firſt was a dart or an arrow, (the ſymbol of the 
arms of chaſt Diana, goddeſs of hunting) with this 
motto upon a ribbon that went round the dart, 
ConsEQUITUR QUODCUMQUE PETIT, -- 
She obtains whatever ſhe aſts. She deſigned to ex- 


with Henry II, and the great aſcendant ſhe had over 
that prince, who could not deny her any thing, 
and likewiſe over all the great men of this Kking- 
dom, and Francis I, having obtained from him a par- 
don for her father the lord de St Vallier, who, by 
that king's order, had been taken up, and condemn- 
ed to be beheaded, for favouring the retreat of Char- 
les, duke of Bourbon, out of the kingdom. The 
ſentence was not executed upon him ; his majeſty 
having ſent him his pardon at the requeſt of that 


device, viz. a tomb, out of which ſprung an arrow, 
ſurrounded with ſome boughs and ſhoots of a green 
tree, with this motto, SoLA VIvVIT IN ILLo, 
- - - $he alone lives in it, meaning, that the only 
hope of a reſurrection makes us live in the loweſt 
part of our graves. This fine device, and the third, 
which was a Diana triumphing over Cupid, whom 
ſhe had thrown down, and put under her feet, with 
this Latin inſcription, * OM nium vicToOREM 
VIC1, -- I have vanquiſhed the vanguiſber of 
all, were not actually practiſed by Diana ducheſs 


of Valentinois, but by Diana, ducheſs of Angou- 


« leſme (76).” Note, That all the authors I have 
quoted, miſrepreſent the favour obtained for St Val- 
lier: it was not ſo great as it is thought; the pu- 
niſhment of death was only changed into that of 
a perpetual and very ſevere impriſonment. 'The par- 
don was expreſſed in theſe words (77): We make 
it known that for theſe cauſes, and conſidering the ſaid 
ſervices, and particularly that which the ſaid great 
Seneſchal has done us (78) ; as it has been ſaid we have 
awith our certain knowledge, full power and royal autho- 


of a ſtate-crime, rity, changed, and do change, the puniſhment of death into 
he gave notice of 
it to the court, 
and took the de- 
poſitions of the 
two gentlemen, 


that hereafter mentioned. That is to ſay, the ſaid de Poi- 
tiers ſhall be ſhut up for life between four flone walls, 
built above and underneath, having but one little wwin- 
dow to give him meat and drink, In all other things 


which ſhe died, which was the 26th of April 1566, 


preſs by this device, how much ſhe was in favour 


lady (7x8}-- - ++ Diana de Poitiers had alſo another 


the contents of the fentence pronounced againfl him Hall 


remain in their full force, and be entirely executed, If 

one ſhould infer from thence, that what is ſaid of 

Diana's favours beſtowed upon Francis I, is falſe, he 

might be told that the king cauſed a ſuperſedeas to be 

immediately drawn up, wherein he ordered the par- | 

hament 0 keep the ſaid St Vallier where he was (79), (79) That in.. 

till he ſhould give further orders about it. Beſides, the priſon of the 

Paſquier may be quoted, who was perſuaded that 7 Puliament at 

death had not prevented it, St Vallier would have been 

reſtored in time to all bis honours (80). If it be fur- "IN 

ther ſaid, that the crime of that priſoner was one of hr gt 

thoſe, that leaſt deſerve a pardon, one may anſwer, France, ri 15 

that the laſt favour granted * his daughter, was paid . **xix, * 

for to it's full value; for her father was involved in a JT. . 741. 

plot, wherein the king was perſonally concerned. It. 

is what the king declares in his pardon (81). (31) The faig 
[2] What has been ſaid . . . . that the duke of Guiſe 1 —* 

deſigned to mariy Diana de Poitiers is not true.) I find us the PO TY 

in the ſecond volume (82) of the Melange Critique de formed againg 

Literature, That the ducheſs of Valentinois occafioned the our perſon, our 

difference between admiral de Coligny and the duke of ee and our 

Guiſe, which produced afterwards ſuch prodigious and — 4 lla 

diſmal effets. Thoſe two lords playing one day at tennis, Pag. 58. : 

the admiral told the duke of Guiſe, that he wondered 

a wiſe man, and one of his quality ſhould be willing (52) Pag. 11. 

to marry a whore, meaning that ducheſs : the duke of 

Guiſe, abo loved her, wwas offended at his diſcourſe, 

hated him, and declared himſelf his enemy, and endea- 

woured to undo him. So that the whore, as the' ad- 

miral called her, or the quarrel that happened upon her 

account, did, perhaps, contribute more to the Paris-maſ. 

facre than religion, which in all likelihood vas only a 

pretence for it. Perhaps, this Herodias aſked the admi- 


raÞs head . . . . (83). I believe this quarrel did very (833) Ih, P. 114. 


much contribute io the maſſacre. What confirms me in 
this opinion is, that fince the maſſacre, the duke of Guiſe, 
as ſeveral Hiſtorians agree, was often heard to ſay, that 
they bad done more than he defired, and that he deſigned 
a miſchief to no body but the admiral. The author of 
theſe words ſuppoſes, that the ſame duke of Guiſe, 
who had a mind to marry Diana de Poitiers, had fre- 
quently declared, that the Paris-maſſacre had been car- 
ried farther than he intended. Which is to confound - 
the father and the ſon ; for the duke of Guiſe, who 


is here ſaid to have been in love with Diana, had 


been dead above nine years at the time of the maſſacre. 
But the greateſt miſtake lies in ſaying, that the duke 
of Guiſe, who had been the admiral's intimate friend, 
fell in love with the ducheſs of Valentinois, £&&c. than 
which nothing can be more falſe. Here is what has 
occaſioned that miſtake. The admiral adviſed againſt 
marrying the ducheſs's daughter ; which was taken as 
if he deiigned to r the elevation of the Guiſes, 
and it was one of the reaſons why thoſe two friends 


became enemies. Here follows a paſſage out of an 
author of tkat time. 


The firſt cauſe of the late 
duke of Guiſe's enmity was this. The late duke of | 
© Guiſe, your father (84), was deſirous that the duke $4) These words 
d' Aumale ſhould marry the ſecond daughter of the (*4 ſoken to 
ducheſs of Valentinois, to bring your houſe into Cardinal de Lor- 
credit. The duke of Guiſe, your brother, was a- raine. 

inſt that marriage, but durſt not openly oppoſe 
it, for fear of diſpleaſing king Henry. Whereupon 
he applied himſelf to the admiral, as being his par- 
ticular friend, deſiring him to adviſe him what an- 
{wer he ſhould make when they ſhould ſpeak to 
him about it, adding, not without ſhedding many 
tears, that he would never conſent to it upon any 
terms whatſoever. The admiral being willing to , ) Reſponſe 3 
eaſe his grief, did his beſt towards it, and after e 1 
ſome diſcourſe on both ſides, his concluſion was, Charles de Vau- 
that it were better to have an inch of authority with demont Cardinal 
honour, than a fathom without honour, and then de TOY 1 
they parted. But the duke of Guiſe was fo far e Gentihemme 
from approving that advice, which at firſt he was * Hainault, 
obſtinately reſolved to follow, that in order to exaſ- printed in 1565. 
« perate king wy againſt the admiral, he told the 5 % PL 
* marſhal de Vieille-ville, who was their common 3 2 
« friend, that he could never have believed that the 5 volume in the 
* admiral deſigned to prevent his advancement, by Jiſcourſe en adi 

: l P ; lar. 

* adviſing him againſt ſuch a marriage (85). 1 ral de Chaſti 
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It was the more neceſſary to rectify this, becauſe 
ſome learned perſons might have been deceived by it, 
and looked upon it as a curious and ſecret piece of 
Hiſtory, concerning the cauſes of the Paris-maſſacre. 
The learned Journaliſts of Leipſic (86), who have gi- 
ven an extract of the Melange Critique de Literature, 


POLYDAMUS. POLY ANUS. POLITTAN. 701 


took what has been {aid above concerning admiral” de 
Coligny, and the duke of Guiſe, who was in love with 
our Diana, &c. as a very remarkable particular, 
One can never be too careful in preventing ſome 


readers from being impoſed upon. 


POLYDAMUS GALA TIN Vs) an Italian Phyſician, in the XVIth centitry; 
publiſhed not only ſome books of Phyſic (a), but alſo an Hiſtory, of which Bembus 


ſpeaks with contempt (6). 


(4) See Lindenius renovatus, pag. 1033. 


(5) Petrus Bembus, Epiſt. LVI, 15; vi, dated the firſt of March 1535. 


POLYANUS, a Greek author of a Collection of Stratagems [A], was born in 


Macedonia. 


He dedicated that work to the emperors Antoninus and Verus, when the: 


were engaged in a war with the Parthians, He was then a very old man, and he told % Polyziis 


them, that if it had not been for his great age, he would willingly have ſerved upon ſuch 
an occaſion, but that inſtead of his ſervice he would preſent them with ſomething war- 
like, viz. the ſtratagems made uſe of by the ancients. 
had a better authority than this, to maintain that Polyænus was a ſoldier as well as a 
gown-man (a); but if he had none but this, 


grounds. 


W hat he ſays that Polyænus was an Orator and an Advocate is more certain 


ſcriptor antiquus; 

elegans, acutus, 

eruditus & quod 
ad rem facit 

I do not know whether Caſaubon yaud quaquam 

aA E p%h,⅝ nuR 

ro, led qui 


I think he does not go upon very good utramque mili- 


t am (ſagatam 


for Suidas calls him a Rhetorician. Suidas may be likewiſe produced, to ſhew that Poly- 3 


ænus was a military man; for he aſcribes to him not only a book concerning the tak- 
ing of Thebes, but alſo three books of Tactics, or of the art of drawing up an army 
in Battalia. Yet this is no abſolute proof that a man was a ſoldier, Is it not an uſual 


Caſaub. Epiſt. 
Dedicat. Polyæn. 


5 Euſeb. Chron, 
lib. i, apud Voſ- 


thing for ſeveral people to write upon a ſubject, though they have only the theory of tum, de Hiftr, 
it? Suidas mentions one POLY ANUS a ſophiſt, a native of Sardis, who lived in Se 7: 


the time of Julius Cæſar [B], and who publiſhed ſome pleadings, and three books of the 
Parthian Triumph, &c. There is a third POLYANUS, an Athenian, quoted in 
Euſebius's chronicle (5). I cannot tell who he was. 


404. 


(e) Notis-in eurn 
locum Euſebii 


Scaliger himſelf knew nothing of apud Voffium, 


him (c). Cicero (d) ſpeaks of one POLY ANUS, who was accounted a great. 


Mathematician, but having afterwards embraced the opinions of Epicurus, he maintained 


that all Geometry was falſe, 


[4] Author of a Colle&ion of Stratagems.] It is di- 


_ "vided into eight books. Caſaubon is the firſt who 
| Publiſhed it in Greek. He publiſhed it in the year 


1 De Hiſtor. 
Græc. pag. 227. 
See alſo pag. 
450, 


(t) dir Thomas= 
P pe Blount, 

Cenſura Author. 
Pag. 357, 


mens ſur leg 
| Critig. Gramm. 


num. 315. Juge- 


mens ſur les 
Traduct. Lat. 
mm, 817; and 
in the Jugemens 
ſur les Pottes, 
num, 1227, 


(3) Barthins, . 
Adverſ, 115. 
xlvii, cap. VU, 
(4) Boiſfard, in 
Tconib, apud 


Blount „ ubi 
pra. 


(5) Varillas, A. 
necdot. de Flo- 
"ne, pag. 193. 


; ipt. 
ale, P. m. 89. 


1589 with notes, and the Latin tranſlation of Juſtus 
Vulteius, which had been printed in 1550. There is 
a better and more correct edition of it ſince the year 
1690, publiſhed by Pancratius Maaſvicius, principal 
of a college at Delft. | . 

[B] One Pohænus a Sophift . . . who lived in the time 
of Fulius Cæſar.] Voſſius (1) makes Suidas ſay, that 


POLITIAN (AnGctzLo), in Latin Politianus, was born at Monte Pulci | i 
in Tuſcany, the fourteenth of July 1454. He was one of the moſt learned and polite Mons Folitianus, 
He learned the Greek tongue under Andronicus of Theff 


writers of his age [A]. 


it was Ventidius's triumph (2). 


(d) Academ. 
Queſt, lib, iis 


this Sophiſt lived under Caligula. Moreri and Konig 
place him under the ſame emperor ; but it is certain 
that Suidas places him under Julius Cæſar, ent 78 
pH KaigapO» Taiz. According to Charles Ste- 
phens, he lived in Cæſar's and Mark Antony 's time, oho. & ye 
and this author will have it, that the triumph men- rius Maximus, 
tioned by Suidas was that which Mark Antony obtain- 1b. wi, cap. x, 
ed over the Parthians : but he ſhould have ſaid, that mention Venti- 
| dius's triumph, 


(z) Plut. in An⸗ 


o (a) (a) In Latin 


lonica, 


and made a great progreſs in it (b). It is ſaid that he was bred up a ſcholar with Mar- (3) Voſſivs, de 


ſilius Ficinus, at the charges of Coſmo de Medicis [B]. 
him reputation, was a Poem upon the tournament of Julian de Medicis [C], 


| [ A} He was 1 of the moſt learned and polite writers 


of his age.) The learned are a little divided in their 
(2) Baillet, Juge- 


opinions about Politian's merit, and perhaps, no author 
was ever more unanimouſly praiſed. 'The two Scalt- 
gers have beſtowed great encomiums upon him, which 
is no ſmall glory to him. This, and ſeveral other 
paſſages in his praiſe, may be ſeen in Sir Thomas- 
Pope Blount (1). You may alſo conſult Mr Baillet 
(2), and Barthius (3), and Mr Crenius in the preface 
which he has prefixed to the new edition of the Helle- 
niſmus of Caninius, printed at Leyden in the year 
1700. | 

[BJ Ii, ſaid that he wwas bred up a ſcholar .. ... 
at the charges of Coſmo de Medicis.} I ſhall quote 
Boiſſard for it. 1s ſumptu, ſays he (4), & promotione 
Coſmi Florentinorum principis, cum Marfilio Ficino bonis 
literis inſtitutus eſt. I do not know from whence Va- 
rillas had. the following circumſtances. © He was a 
© native of Florence, and his parents were ſo poor, 
© that he was obliged to wait upon Julian and Lau- 


_ © rence de Medicis, when they went to ſchool, and 
co carry their books, that he might make uſe of 


them (5).” It is not true that Politian was a na- 
tive of Florence, as Varillas and Bullart (6) affirm : 
he was born at Monte Pulciano (7). Obſerve, 1. That 
8 82 died in the year 1464, and there- 


Hiſt Or. Latin. 


The firſt work that procured Pag. 628. 


Every body 


owned 


fore Politian could not have enjoyed the favours of 
ſuch a patron but till he was ten years of age. 2. 
That Marſilius Ficinus was a grown man when Coſmo 
died; and therefore Boiſſard expreſſes himſelf very 
ill. Politian ſays, in one of his books, that being 


very young (8) he ſtudied the Platonic Philoſophy un- ($8) Tenera ad- 


der Marfilius Ficinus, and that of Ariſtotle under Ar- huc ætate. Po- 
ropylus. „ EA | 5 | lit. in fine Miſ- 
[C] The firſt work that procured him reputation, was _—_ 
a poem upon the tournament of Fulian de Medicis.] Let us 
quote Paul Jovius : * Politianus a prima ſtatim juventa 
© admirabilis ingenii nomen adeptus eft ; quum novo, 
« illuftrique poemate Juliani Medicis equeſtres ludos 
© celebraſſet, Luca Pulcio, nobili poeta omnium con- 
© feſſione ſuperato, qui Laurentii fratris ludicrum 
equeſtris pugnz ſpectaculum, iiſdem modis, & nu- | 
* meris decantarat (9). - - - - Politian had the rcputa- (9) jovius, E- 
© tion of an admirable genius from his very youth, having log. cap. xxawv:ii, 
« eprit a new and e poem upon the tournament of pag. 88. 
Fulian de Medicis, wherein be is confeſſed by all to 
hade out-done the famous Poet Luke Pulci, who had 
* compoſed a poem of the like nature on the tournament 4. 
Laurence de Medicis, Fulian's brother.” Theſe words 
intimate, that Pulci's poem was compoſed before that 
of Politian 5 and what confirms it is, that Julian de 
Medicis was Laurence's younger brother. Baillet and 
8P | Varillas 


* 
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b 


log. cap. æxxiii. 


4) See the pre- 


face of 


his 


works written by 
Aldus Manu- 


tius. 


You wi 


find ſome paſſa- 
ges out of it in 
Geſner's Biblio- 


theque, fol. ESL 


(10) Varillas, 


Anecdotes 


de 


Florence, pag. 


194. 


(11) Baillet, En- 


fans celebres, 


ch. xi. 


(12) Jovius, in 
Vita Leonis X, 
[:b, 1, Pag. N. 


15. 


(13) Some lines 


before he 


him Aloyſius 


Pulcius. 


E logia he 


him Luke, 


calls 


In his 
calls 


There were at 
that time three 
brothers at Flo- 


rence, who were 


good Poets, 
Luke, Lewis, 
and Bernard 


Pulci. 


(14) Paal. Jo- 


vius, in Elog. 
cap. xxxviii, 


Pag. N. 88. 


1415) Varillas, 
Anecdotes de 
Florence, pag. 
179, 180. 


„ £41771 ar ierten 


owned that he had better ſucceſs than Luke Pulci, an illuſtrious Poet, who likewiſe 


e) Taken from wrote a poem on the tournament of Laurence de Medicis, Julian's brother. The Hiſtory 


aul Jovius, E- 


of the conſpiracy of the Pazzi, which he wrote ſome time after, was wonderfully cried 
up (c); and being made profeſſor of the Greek and Latin tongues at Florence, he 
acquired ſo much glory by it, that the ſcholars left Demetrius Chalcondylas, who was a 
native of Greece [D], and a very learned man; but his lectures, it compared with 


thoſe of Politian, were dry and barren. 


Poems. 


Politian's reputation increaſed more and m 
when he publiſhed his Latin verſion of Herodian, his Miſcellanea, 


d more, 
and his Latin 


Had he lived longer, he would have enriched the commonwealth of learning 


with ſeveral excellent compoſures (d); but he died at forty years of age In 1494 [E]. 


Varillas underſtood thoſe words in the ſame ſenſe. 
Julian de Medicis won the prize at the tournament, 
and was deſirous to get a paranymph not inferior to 
Luke Pulci, who had fignalized himſelf upon ſuch 
an occaſion, in the praiſe of Laurence de Medicis. 
«* Politian undertook it, and as he perceived that Pulci's 
© poem was not all of the ſame force. . . he ſtole 
« the fineſt thoughts of the ancient panegyrics. . . 
and made fo fine a piece, that after he had read it, 
© Pulci had a mind to ſuppreſs his out of ſhame and 
« vexation (10). Baillet relates the ſame thing in diffe- 
rent terms (11). But if we may believe the ſame Jovius 
in a book wherein he ſpeaks more largely of thoſe 


two tournaments, that of Laurence was celebrated after 


that of Julian, and Pulci made his poem after he had 
ſeen that of Politian (12). Ejus glorioſi laboris 
« premium fuit triumphus Politiani divini poetz car- 
« minibus celebratus. Nec muLTo PosT Laurentius 
* ut fraternis laudibus zquaretur, novum ſpectaculum 
periculoſiſſimæ pugnæ edidit. . . . . Hujus quoque 
ſpecioſiſſimi certaminis memoriam Pulcius (13) ipſe 
Politiani æmulus perjucundo edito poëmate ſempiter- 
* nam fecit. - - - - This glorious triumph was celebrated 
« by the divine Poet Politian. Not long after Laurence, 


that he might not fall ſhort of his brother's praiſe, ſet 


« forth a new ſpectacle of a dangerous fight. . . . . The 
© memory of this fpecious tournament was likewiſe made 
immortal by a wery pretty poem of Pulci, the rival of 
* Politian” I do not know that this author ever 
ſaid that Pulci was ſo aſhamed and vexed, that he had 
a mind to ſuppreſs his poem. 


was not yet in being. 192 

[D] The ſcholars left Demetrius Chalcondylas, who 
wwas a native of Greece.] I. find this particular in Jo- 
vius : Tantos de ſe excitavit clamores favente juventute ut 


Demetrius Chalcondyles vir Gracus preftantique doctri- 


na, uti aridus atque jejunus a Diſcipulis deſereretur (14). 
Here is an inſtance of the exorbitant liberty that 
Varillas took in his paraphraſes. When Argyropylus, 
* ſays he (15), left his Greek Profeſſorſhip at Florence, 
Politian took poſſeſſion of it. Being a man of won- 
* derful parts, and leaving nothing unattempted to 
* ſucceed in his deſigns, he ſo pleaſed his hearers that 


© he excluded all the Greeks who contended for that 


place. Chalcondylas, notwithſtanding his great hu- 
« mility, and the little care he took of his own glory, 
could not brook the affront that was put upon his 
* countrymen. He uſed his intereſt with Laurence de 
* Medicis, who deſigned that he ſhould teach his chil- 
* dren the Greek tongue, and obtained leave to read 
lectures in competition, and at the ſame time with 
« Politian, to ſhew which of the two ſhould have more 
* hearers. But Chalcondylas's harſh accent, which 
he could never leave off, and his difficulty to pro- 
nounce ſome Latin words, made him contemptible 
in compariſon of Politian, whoſe agreeable tone, 
and handſome expreſſions, charmed every body. 
Laurence de Medicis, who deſired by all means that 
« Chalcondylas ſhould ſtay at Florence, was obliged 
to procure him ſome ſcholars, and endeavoured to 
« perſuade Politian to be more civil to him. He un- 
* dertook ſeveral times to reconcile them, but he 
« found by his own experience, that it was more eaſy 
to reſtore peace to Italy, than ſettle it between two 
learned men. However, he prevented an open 
rupture between them during his life.” This nar- 
rative is grounded upon the following words of 
Jovius: Demetrius Chalcondyles . . . . . ſcholam 
« Florentiz inſtauravit, deſertam ab Argyropylo, & 
* a Politiano deficientibus Græcis occupatam ; f- 

* ambitioſo, peracrique æmulo, multis bonis, - maliſ- 

| — 


It might very well be 
an invention of Varillas, as well as the pretended me- 
thod that Politian pitched upon to out-do a work that 
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If 


que artibus ſuggeſtus locum, & nomen defendenti 
Demetrius ceſſit; Latina præſertim facundia infe- 
rior, & ob id rareſcente auditorio a juventute deſti- 
tutus, quandoquidem vel apprimè dottus, facile jeju- 
nus, & hebes, laſcivis & delicatis auribus videri po- 
terat : quibus Politiani decantantis, & varios ſpar- 
gentis flores, jucunda argutaque vox, & ſalſa comi- 
tas mira dulcedine placuiſſet. Sed manſit Demetrio 
honeſtus gratiæ locus apud Laurentium, vel infeſto, 
& oblique ſemper inceſſente Politiano, qui quum 
neminem e Latinis ſibi parem pateretur, Græcis 
ipſis eruditior exiſtimari volebat. Diviſit idcirco 
munera Laurentius, ut æmulationis lites dirimeret, 
& filii præceptorum contentione ad diſcendum ac- 
cenderentur (16). - - Demetrius Chalcondylas . . . (16) paul. Jo- 
at Florence, adorned the ſchools which Argyropylus had wins, Elog. cap, 
left, and which Politian, the Greek profeſſors failing, **i*, pag. n, 
had got poſſeſſion of ; but he wwas forced to yield to his 69. 
active and ambitious rival, who ſupported his place 
and reputation by many good as well as by many evil 
arts, eſpecially fince Demetrius was far ſhort of the 
other in his knowledge of the Latin-tongue, for which 
reaſon chiefly he was deſerted by his ſcholars, becauſe 
notwithſtanding his great learning he ſeemed barren and 
inſipid to wanton and delicate ears; whereas Politian 
pleaſed them beyond meaſure by the variety of his rhets- 
rical flowers, by his feveet and ſonorous woice, and by 
his polite and engaging behaviour.  Newertheleſs, De- 
metrius flill preſerved the favour of Laurence de Medi- 
cis, in ſpite of the malicious and underhand attacks of 
Politian, who, as he could bear no rival among the 
Latins, fo he wanted to be thought more learned than 
the Greeks themſelves. Laurence therefore divided their 
offices, that he might put an end to their quarrels ariſing 
from emulation, and that the earneſt pains of two con- 
* tending maſters might prove a fpur to the application of 
his children.” The reader will not find in this pat- 
ſage, that Politian excluded all the Greeks who under- 
took to diſpute the chair, nor that Chalcondylas 
looked upon it as an intolerable affront, nor that Lau- 
rence de Medicis procured him ſome hearers. The 
laſt period of Jovius ſeems to be obſcure ; the mean- 
ing of it is, that Laurence divided that employment 
to compoſe the differences ariſing from emulation, and 
to excite in his children a greater deſire of ſtudying, 
by the diſputes of their matters. Methinks thoſe two (77) Bullart 
motives are hardly conſiſtent. Mr Bullart ſays, that See 
Chalconaylas was forced to reſign his place to Politian, pag. 281. 
«who diſpoſſeſſed him of it by his intrigues and artifices, 


and that Laurence de Medicis gawe them different em- (18) Voſſius, de 


playments to. 
emulation (17). 
[E] He died at forty years of age, in 1494.] It was (19) Vix gen- 
at Florence on the 24th of September (18). Volater- gefmum qur- 
ran is more exact in his computation than Jovius : tum ætatis an- 


« » remove the cauſe of ſuch a troubleſome . . 
| / ap. , 


the latter will have it that he had entered into his forty- num attigerate 


fourth year (19) ; the other ſays, he was only forty / e 
years of age (20). Several authors are miſtaken, as 5. 39. 

to the time of his death, which they place in 1509. 

Eber (21) and Reuſnerus (22) do ſo, as Voſſius ob- (20) Deceſſt 
ſerves. Nathan Chytræus mentions this epitaph of Petrae 
Politian, as having been tranſcribed in St Mark's V, e 1 29 
church at Florence: 5 fag. ef Mar- 
paſſage of b, 
filius Ficinus, in 
Voſhus, u 


Politianus in hoc tumulo jacet Angelus, unum 2 
upras 


Qui caput o& linguas, res nova, tres habuit. 


Obiit an. 1509, Septemb. 24- | Vasen, 5 


Here lies Politian, who, thi ngs ſtrange indeed, ubi ſupra. 


Had, when alive, three tongues, and but one bead. 412) In Diario 
He died the 24th of September, 1509. N 


This 


Scienc. Tom. i, 


(2 3 Mabill. 


Muſeo Ital. 
7, 7 a 178. 


(24) Peter « 
Romuald, a 
brege Chro 
Jom. iti, 2 
262, ad an 


1509 · 


25 Crinit 
2 Di 


hh, XU , 00 


(26) Varil 
ubi ſupra, 
199. 


(27) It ſhe 
forty. 


(28) Thi: 


true. Cl 
VIII wen 
the Alps, 
the 24th 
Septembe 


(29) Joy 
log, cap. 


p. 89. 


(30) Vu 
tur obiiſ 
tie num 
moris in 
tia capiti 
rietem 1 


Vieſſius, 


ſupra, | 


(31) Pe 
Romua 
fupra, | 


(32) I 
vius, U 


P. go, 


(33) B 


cadem. 
2.278 


rietem illiſo. 


ſupra, p. 262, 


O LIT IAN. 


If what is reported to have occaſioned his death was true [F], one might ſay, 
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that his morals were more anſwerable to the uglineſs of his face, than to the 

beauty of his wit [G]. Some of his poems were ſo much admired, that ſeveral learned 

men made it their buſineſs to comment upon them [XZ]. I muſt not forget that he 0) S6 the 165 
was a prieſt and canon of Florence (e), and preceptor to the children of Laurence de mark [1]. 


This we find in the 110th page of the Variorum in 

Europa itinerum deliciæ, collected by Nathan Chytræus, 

in the ſecond edition of the year 1 599, apud Chriſto- 

phorum Corvinum in 8 vo; but Father Mabillon affirms, 

Mabill. in that there is no epitaph on Politian's tomb (23). What 
ute ſtal. Tom. he further ſays does not differ from Chytræus, and he 
FP. 178, places that tomb in St Mark's church at Florence, and 
Politian's death in the year 1509, as does alſo St Ro- 
Peter de St mauld (24). Voſſius has ſolidly confuted this date; 
e A- he alledges a proof grounded upon this, viz. that John 
regs Chronol. Picus Mirandula, Hermolaus Barbarus, and Politian 
Tom, iii, P. m. qed in the ſame year. Palmerius's Continuator af- 
262, ad ann. firms it; and we have a letter of Marſilius Ficinus, 
1309. wherein Politian's death is lamented, as having 
| quickly followed that of John Picus. Now every body 
owns that John Picus died in 1494. Theſe are Voſ- 

ſius's proofs ; to which I add, that Peter Crinitus, a 

_ diſciple of Politian, ſays, that the three learned men 
abovementioned died the ſame year that Charles VIII 

(2;) Crinitus de made an irruption into Italy (25), which plainly de- 
boneſta Diſcipl. notes the year 1494. 
hh, xv, cap. IX, 


true.) I will make uſe of Varillas's words (26) : Death 

(26) Varillas, furprized himat forty-two (27) years of age. Not being 

EY PZ* « able to ſatisfy the unchaſte love he had conceived for 

oh one of his ſcholars, whowas a youth of quality, he fell 

(27) It hould be © into a fever, and in the violence of the fit he made 

forty. © a ſong for the beloved object, got out of his bed, 

: took his lute, and fell a ſinging ſuch a moving and 

* dolefal tune, that he expired as he was ending the 

28) This is not © ſecond couplet, the ſame day (28) that Charles VIII 

true. Charles © croffed the Alps in order to conquer Naples.“ Thus 

VIII went over Varillas has been pleaſed to tranſlate this paſſage of 
the Alps, berore hos - i . 1 F248 

the 24th'of Jovius: Ferunt eum ingenui adoleſcentis inſano amore 

September 1494. percitum, facile in letalem morbum incidiſſe. Correpta 

enim cithara, quum eo incendio, & rapida febre torreretur, 

ſupremi furoris carmina decantawit; ita, ut mox aeliran- 

tem, voæ ipſa, & digitorum nervi, & witalis denique 

420) Jovius, E- ſpirits, inverecunda urgente morte deſererent (29). 

log. cap. æxxviii, Some ſay, not being able to reſiſt the violence of his 

5. 3g. love, he daſhed his head againſt a wall (30). Another 

WOE Fs author gives a different account of the death of this 

OO learned man. His death, /ays he, was not very edi- 

tinum fœdi a- fying. Mr Balzac ſpeaks of it in the following man- 


moris impatien- ner: We are now certainly informed of the circum- 


tia capite in pa» 


* ſtances of Politian's death, which have been diſ- 
Veſſius, ubi 
ſupra, P. 629, a , 
| © caſe, a ſong which he had formerly made for a young 
© woman, with whom he was in love, when he came 
* to ſome verſes that were very moving, his lute fell 
* from his hands, and he himſelf fell down ſtairs and 
broke his neck. That cardinal faid in his epitaph, that 
* he died as he was ſinging ſome mournful verſes 
upon the death of Alexander duke of Florence, who 
zi) Peter de St had been wickedly killed by his couſin (31).* There 
Komuald, ubi is a groſs falſity in theſe words; for this Alexander 
duke of Florence, was killed forty-three years after 


(32) Ie is in Jo- Politian's death. 'The epitaph (32) upon the latter, 


ns, ubi ſupra, made by Peter Bembo, imports, that he died as he was 


5. 90, g1, ſinging ſome doleful verſes on the death of Laurence 
de Medicis. Bullart advances a falſity, when he makes 
cardinal Bembo ſay, that Politian fell down ſtairs as he 
was ſinging upon his lute an elegy he had made on the death 
(33) Bullart, A- of Laurence de Medicis (33). The verſes of that car- 
"dem. Tom, i, dinal, mentioned by him, ſay nothing of that fall. 
P. 278, What does an author dream of, when he alledges a 
| Paſſage that is plainly againſt him ? It is to be ob- 
ſerved that ſome ſay, that the ſtory mentioned by Jo- 

vius is a meer calumny. Read theſe fine words of 

Pierius Valerianus : Angelus Politianus, nullius ig- 
_ © narus eruditionis, & diſciplinæ, cum in adverſa Me- 
* dicorum procerum tempora incidifſet, inclinantibus 
jam Petri, quem ipſe literis inſtituerat, rebus, in eam 
© incidit zgritudinem, ut in multis, & variis moleſtiis, 
g ee conſolationem nullam admittere 
© voluerit, atque ita demum dolore, mceſtitiaque con- 
* fetus expirarit. Quodque illi longe fuit infelicius 
conficta in eum turpitudinis fabula maledicentiſſimis 
obtrectationibus proſciſſus, calumniatuſque eſt, utque 


[F] If what was ſaid to have occaſioned his death auas 


© guiſed by cardinal Bembo in his epitaph upon him. 
As he was ſinging upon a lute, at the top of a ſtair- 


AA: n A mꝙ A 


Medicis 


* ea gens promptiſſima eſt ad inſimulandum in invi- 
diam Petri ipſius ignominioſam aliam mortis volun- 
* tariz cauſam univerſo terrarum orbi magna cum 
« ejus infamia propalarunt (34). - - - Politian, a man (34) Pierius Va- 
© of univerſal erudition, was ſo concerned at the troubles lerianus, de Lit- 
© of the houſe of Medicis, eſpecially auhen the affairs of terator. Infelic 
Peter, whoſe preceptor he had been, began to be in a 5 10. 
declining ſtate, that he contracted a very deep melan- * 

© choly, which preyed upon him to ſuch a degree, that 

© he would admit of no comfort in his many affliftions 

and uneaſy thoughts, and jo died at length of pure grief 

and wvexation. And which was a geater misfortune 

to him ſtill, his memory was aſperſed by a cruel and 

malicious flory which they coined upon him; and as that 

fet of men bore no good will to Peter, they gave out, 

that there was another infamous cauſe Politian's vo- 

luntary death, which redounded very much to his pupils 

* diſhonour” According to this account, Politian died 

only of the grief he conceived for the decay of the 

houſe of Medicis. Philoſophers may cenſure this as a 

Phyſical, but not as a Moral defect. | | 

[] One might ſay that his morals were more anſawer- 

able to the uglineſs of his face, than to the beauty of his 

wit.) It is likely that his great zeal for the houſe 

of Medicis expoſed him to horrid calumnies, whilſt the 

Florentines, fond of a Republican liberty, inſulted that 

family in their exile, and vented all forts of paſqui- 

nades. I will not therefore affirm, that Jovius's ſtory 
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is well grounded; but I may boldly ſay, that Politian 
contracted a pride and envy, which learning is but too 


commonly attended with. We have ſeen (35), that (45) Above, d- 
in order to maintain himſelf againſt his rival, he in- tation (16). 
differently made uſe of lawful and unlawful means. | 
The following paſſage will diſcover to us his envy and 
preſumption. * Erat diſtortis ſæpe moribus, uti facie 

* nequaquam ingenua, & liberali, ab enormi præſer- 

tim naſo, ſubluſcoque oculo perabſurda, ingenio au- 

tem aſtuto, aculeato, occulteque livido, quum aliena 

ſemper irrideret, nec ſua, vel non iniquo judicio 

expungi pateretur (36). - - His manners were (46) Jovius, ubi 
awkward, his face, ungenteel, ugly, and remarkably ſupra, p. 89. 
deformed by a huge wy and a ſquinting eye. His mind 

* avas crafly, ſatirical, and full of inward malice ; for 

* his cuſtom was to laugh at the productions of other men, 

and not to allow of any criticiſm, however juſt it was, 


A 


* 
o 
c 
6 


A 


© upon his own.” If you had rather have Varillas's 


paraphraſe upon theſe words, read what follows: 
* He had a very ugly face, and a very large and long 

< noſe; he ſquinted with his left eye, and was a pliant 
and nicely ambitious man. He uſed a great deal of 
art to diſguiſe himſelf, eſpecially with reſpe& to 
thoſe whom he was moſt converſant with ; he could 
not bear that any body ſhould be praiſed, and equally 
envied his friends and his enemies. He never liked 
the compoſures of other men, and hated to be ad- 
viſed, tho' he was very troubleſome in adviſing 
others. It appeared ſometimes that he was ſenſible 
of his faults, and that he oppoſed truth meerly out 
of malice ; and yet he never owned that he had been 
in a fault (37). _ ; | (37) Varillas, 
IAH Several learned men made it their buſineſs to com- ubi ſupra, Page 
ment upon his poems. ] Nicolas Beraldus wrote a commen- 93 

tary (38) upon Politian's Sylva, intituled, Ru/ticus ; and ” 

8 Murmelius did the ſame. Francis "ot an pro- 3071 el 
feſſor at Salamanca, a Grammarian, ſo much praiſed 1518. See Cre- 
by Scioppius, publiſhed his notes in the year 1544, s, Animady. 
upon the four Sylvas of Politian. John Alexander Philol. — __ 1 7 
Braſſicanus publiſhed a commentary at Nuremberg in 73 
1538, upon that which is intituled Nutricia. Jodocus read there Beral- 
Badius added ſome notes of his own to Politian's works, dus. 

which he publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1519, in 

folio, He likewiſe added to them the notes of Francis 


Sylvius upon Politian's epiſtles. Thoſe epiſtles were 


reprinted in quarto, for the ſame Badius, in. the year 
1526, with the ſame obſervations. Braſſicanus makes 
great complaints againſt a Plagiary. Meminit, /ays 
* he (39), & Politianus in Nutritiis,, ubi quidam nuga- (39) Jo. Alexan- 
tor arrogantiſſunus noſtra ante nos dixit : Expungen- der Braflicanus, 

dus jam & plane radendus è Philologiz faſtis quo- Schol. in Petro- 
© niam, ut Cicero dixit, maluit improbe tollere quam Num. 

© humaniter 
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mark [II. 


POLITI AN. 


Medicis (F). He is faid to have ſpoken of the Bible with great contempt [7 ] 
whereupon ſome make it a queſtion, whether he ought not to be reckoned an A- 
(O See the re- theiſt [K ] but others juſtify him, by denying the fact (g). I could eaſily believe what 
we are told of the judgment he made on David's Pſalms, and the Odes of Pindar [L]. 


© humaniter ſumere & agnoſcere. - - - Politian makes 
© mention, in his Nutritia, of a certain inſolent ſcribbler 
abo publiſhed the ſentiments of others before they had 
© done fo themſelves. Such a fellows name ought to be 
« blotted out of the catalogue of learned men, becauſe, as 


Cicero ſaid, he rather choſe to take impudently than to 


ves, de Veritate 

Fid. Ghriſt. lib. 
i, p. 264, Edit. 
Baſil. 1544. 


(41) Voſſius, de 
Poet. Lat. p. 80. 
He quotes Tom. 
111, declamatio- 


nam, p. 545» 
(42) Mr Teiſ- 


fier, among 0- 
thers, in his 
Additions to the 
Elogies, Tom, i, 
P. 11, but in- 
ſtead of quoting 
Melanchthon, 


he quotes Vives, 


who does not 
ſay what he 
mentions. 


(43) Voſſius, 
ubi ſupra. ; 


(44) Angelus 


Politianus, E- 


piſt. X, lib. id, 


ad Joannem 
Gottium Ragu- 
ſinum, fol. m. 
106. J | 


(45) Boxhor. in 
Monument. il- 
Iuſtr. Viror. a- 
pud Pope Blount, 
Cenſ. Auth. p. 
359. Borre- 
manſ. Var. Lect, 
P. 126. 


(46) Vott. Diſp. 
Theol. Tom, ii, 
Po 1273. | 


(47) Ibid. pag. 
1274. 


(48) Putherbeus, 
de tollendis & 


expurgandis malis 


Libris, lib, "A g. 
81. 


(49) Mornai, 
Verité de la Re- 
ligion, ch. xxw1, 


fol. m. 336. 


(50) Thomas 
Crenius, Ani- 
madv. Philolog. 
& Hiſt. Part 
lit, Pp. 22, 


ſez. Leyden 1698. 


(51) Written by 
Henry Ern- 
ſtius, counſellor 
to the king of 
Denmark, and 
printed at Ham- 
burg in 1678, in 
3 vo. 


(52) Admodum 
raro & inde hic 
paucis not. 
Crenius, 7 id, 


7. 25. 


* borrow with a good grace, and acknowledge it.” This 
complaint ſeems to concern a man who ſtole manu- 
ſcripts. | 

[7] He is ſaid to have ſpoken of the Bible with great 
contempt.) Ludovicus Vives is, perhaps, the firſt who 
taxed him with it: Angelus Politianus, ſays he (40), 
totam ſacram lectionem aſpernabatur. - - - - treated the 
whole Scripture with contempt. Melanchthon expreſſes the 
thing with greater energy; for he ſays, that Politian 
having read the Bible but once, complained, that he 
had never ſpent his time ſo ill. Melanchthon ait ſemel 
ſolum ſacras literas legiſſe, dixifſeque nullum ſe tempus pe- 
Jus collocaſſe (41). Which has been repeated by a thou- 
ſand writers (42). Voſſius denies it as a thing little 
credible (4.3), and alledges two reaſons for it: 1. That 
Politian was a prieſt and a canon of Florence. 2. That 
he preached a whole Lent, as appears from theſe 
words: Cum per hos quadrageſimæ proximos dies 
© enarrandis populo facris literis eſſem occupatus, per- 
© legi tamen libros carminum tuorum quos mihi pro 


© Lent in preaching, nevertheleſs I found time to read 
© over your books of poetry, which you wwere ſo good as to 


© dedicate to me, on account of our mutual friendſhip.” 


Some (45) think that the ſecond reaſon alledged by 
Voſſius, is a ſolid confutation of Melanchthon's paſ- 
ſage ; but others value neither of them. Hxc ratio 
* nimis tenuis videbitur iis qui norunt quantopere 
© Atheiſmus ſeuEpicureiſmus five libertiniſmus graſſetur 
inter Sacerdotes non tantum Canonicos & Mona- 
* chos papales, ſed etiam inter Prælatos, Cardinales, 
, Portifices (46). - - - - This argument appears weak to 
* thoſe who know how much Atheiſm, E 2 and 
«© Libertiniſm, prevail among prieſts, not only monks, 
and canons, but likewiſe biſhops, cardinals, and 
« Popes.” This is what Voetius ſays againſt the firſt 


reaſon ; and what he ſays againſt the ſecond is con- 


tained in the following words: © Quaſi vero poſtilliſtæ 
* coram populo iſtic concionantes ut plurimum abſque 
lectione ec ex inſpectis legendis, poſtillis, 


ſoleant. Prædicavit etiam aliquando coram populo 
Cæſar Atheorum Vaninus, quod tamen illum è nu- 
mero profanorum non eximit (47). - - - 4s if theſe 


reading the Bible, wwere not uſed to take their diſcourſes 


out of the legends, poftils, homilies, the dormi ſecure, 
the theſauri pauperum concionatorum, and the like 
collection,. Vaninus himſelf, the prince of Atheiſts, 
preached ſometimes before the people, which nevertheleſs 
did not hinder his being among the number of the 
profane. This author obſerves, that we muſt not 
think that Melanchthon and Mornai cried down Poli- 
tian, being acted by a factious ſpirit ; for, adds he, 
Gabriel Putherbeus, a paſſionate. author againſt the 
Proteſtants, taxed Politian with the ſame thing (48). 
But it is fit the reader ſhould know this Putherbeus 
did but tranſcribe Ludovicus Vives word for word, 
and that du Pleſſis Mornai logged the teſtimony of 


© lefurers, holding forth to the people, generally without 
6 


the ſame Vives (49), and therefore theſe ſeveral evi- 


dences amount only to one. 

Mr Crenius has lately imparted to the public the 
obſervations which his great reading afforded him con- 
cerning this particular. He does not think the rea- 


ſons alledged by Voſſius to be ſolid, and quotes ſome 


authorities, whereby it 0 rſs that the preachers 
did not much mind the Bible at that time (500. What 
he quotes out of Ariſtarchus Philophicus (51), a book 
little known in this country (52), is very curious, I 
have read in Manlius's Common-Places, taken moſt of 
them from Melanchthon's lectures, that it was not 
the Bible but the Breviary, of which Politian ſpoke 
2 


When he read the Scripture (55). 


C ſingulari humanitate tua mutuoque inter nos amore . 
© dedicaveras (44) - - - - Though I was taken up in this 


homiliariis, dormi ſecure, theſauris pauperum con- 
cionatorum & ſimilibus myrotheciis prædicare non 


He 


with ſo much contempt. Politianus Canonicus Fhren- 
tinus interrogatus an legiſſet horas Canonicas ? Dixit 2 
mel perlegi iſtum librum & mnunquam pejus collocawi 
tempus (53). 05 

LX] Some make it a queſtion whether he ought not 0 (53) Joannes 
be reckoned an Atheiſt.) Voetius aſks whether Politian ee 1 
ought not to be ſuſpected of indifference in. point of ColleQan. Tir. 
religion, as Lucian was, or of Epicureiſm (54); and e de Satifq, 
he anſwers that, according to Mornai, Politian com-? “. 99. 
plained, that he had never ſpent his time ſo ill, as GB 

He adds, That he AAS Tg 

does not know how that Critic, and ſome others died; P. 206. 
but that if one may gueſs at it from their ſtudies, the 
were like the Philoſopher Averrhoes, who, ſlighting the (55) De polit. 


Chriſtian religion, wiſhed his ſoul might be among be 7*fert Pl 


in libro de uri 
fate religions = 


the Philoſophers. Note, That Mornai does not ſay 


what Voetius aſcribes to him. Authors are full of Chrifiane, = 


ſuch falſities; which proceeds from their truſting to diceret nunquam 
the quotations of others, without taking the pains to ſe bonas horas 


F S ſuas pejus collo- 
verify them. I muſt not forget theſe words of Peter caſe quam in 


de St Romuald: Some auriters ſay, that Politian pro- lectione ſeri 
fefſed Atheiſm privately with Marſilius Ficinus, and Do- re. Ibid, 


mitius Calderinus a prieſt (506). 


[L] I could eafily believe what we are told of the (55) Peter de $ 


Judgment he made of David's Pſalms, and the Odes of mn oy 


pra. 


Pindar.] He did not deny that there are many good 
and fine things in the Pſalms ; but he pretended that 
the ſame things appear in Pindar with more brightneſs 
and Nene One of his ſcholars is ſaid to have 
related this. Here are Melanchthon's own words. 
* Dionyſius Capnio, qui adoleſcens audivit Angelum 


© Politianum, narrabat eum interrogatum aliquando, 


quid de Pſalmis Davidis ſentiret, & ad quid prodeſſe 
* eorum lectionem judicaret, reſpondiſſe, ſibi vero pla- 
© cere illa antiqua carmina, & continere ea partim 


© honeſta præcepta, partim graviſſimas conciones de 
© providentia & de ſceleratorum pœnis: partim que- 


* relas de infirmitate hominum utiles ad frenandos 
* immoderatos impetus : partim hiſtorias ejus gentis. 
© Sed addidit Politianus hanc collationem, res eaſdem 

* dulcius & ſplendidius narrari in odis Pindaricis, ibi 
« pingi Ixionem in rota clamantem, | 


Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non ſpernere divos. 


Ibi deſcribi Bellerophontem propter priores victorias 
factum inſolentiorem, & vehi Pegaſo intra cœlum 

© yolantem, id eſt, res non neceſſarias ambitioſe mo- 

«© yentem, excuti a Pegaſo & dejici in Ciliciam. Ibi 

* celebrari Pelei caſtitatem, qui expetitus ab Acaſti 

© conjuge, & ab ea falſo accuſatus, & objectus Cen- 

* tauris, ſervatur accepto gladio divinitus. Denique 

* multas imagines pulcherrimas, multas hiſtorias & 

y re præcepta tradi, Hæc Politiani oratio & 

ſi ſpecioſa eſt, tamen eſt hominis ignorantis diſcri- 

men inter genera doctrinarum, inter legem & Evan- = 

* gelium ( 5 - - - Dionyfius Capnio, who in his youth (5% Melanchth, 
* wwas Politian's ſcholar, uſed to tell of him, that being in Epiſtola ad 
one day aſked what he thought of David's P/alms, and Adamum Crato- 
* what advantage one could have by reading them, he nem, p_ 
* anſwered, that he was truly very much pleaſed with mw n Shag 
* theſe old Poems, for that they contained partly moral 3. gi & 

« precepts, partly Jolid diſcourſes upon providence, and the profundo conſiio 
e puniſhments of the wicked: partly complaints upon the Dei. 

* eweakneſs of human nature, ſuch as were fit to bridle 

© our immoderate e and partly hiſtorical accounts 

* of that nation. But Politian added, by way of compa- 

* riſon, that the ſame things were ſet forth in Pindar”s 

© Oaes with more feveetneſs and luſtre; for that there 

* vas repreſented Ixion upon à wheel, crying out, 


- - = Learn to be juſt, take warning here 
And ceaſe at the immortal gods to ſneer. 


* That there Bellerophon is deſeribed as puffed up with 
His former viftories, and flying within the circumference 
* of Heaven, mounted upon Pegaſus, that is, ambitiou/y 
find of unneceſſary enterprizes. Next he is repreſented 
* as thrown by Pegaſus, and fallen into Cilicia. That 
* there the chaſtity of Peleus is celebrated, who being 
5 | « tempted 


(8) Mar 
vbi ſupra, 
10 de Vet 
Novo Te! 
0 2 81. 


(9) Gre 
Michael, 
poſitus R 
Flenſburg 
Notis in 
Gaffarell 
ſitates, f 


(60) Peu 
piſt. ad ( 
Carlowit 
Saldenus 


bris, P. 


(61) Pa 
vius, ub 


P. 88. 


662) Va 
ubi lupr 
195. 


(63) pa 
ius, E 
txvii, 1 


(64) H 
pheng di 
much 'Y 
Conſult 
nius, ul 
P. 22, 


(48) Manbus, 
ubi ſupra, Titu- 
lo de Veteri & 
Novo Teſtamen- 


"a 2 81. 


L ſerved 


© tempted by the wife Acaſtus, and afterwards falſely 
« accuſed by her, and expoſed to the Centaurs, was pre- 
having a fword miraculouſly put into his 
* hands, In ſhort, that they contained ſeveral beautiful 
images, many valuable paſſages of Hiſtory, and many 
« folid precepts of Morality. Theſe words of Politian, al- 
« though they have a ſpecious appearance do nevertheleſs 
« ſhew him unacquainted with the different kinds of do- 
« Arine: betaueen the Law and the Goſpel” Manlius, in 
the book aboye quoted, does not aſcribe this opinion 
to Politian, but to Lazarus Bonamicus. Lazarus Bo- 
namicus vir doctus cum eſſet interrogatus quomodo ei pla- 
ceret Pſalierium reſpondit placere ſibi, recitari enim ibi 
egregias ſententias de providentia : ſed tamen nihilo melius 
efſe quam Pindari potma (58). It does not appear from 
theſe Latin words, that Bonamicus preferred Pindar to 
David, but only that he made them equal: And yet 
the commentator upon Gaffarel affirms, on the credit 
of a German Divine, that Bonamicus ſet a greater va- 
lue upon Pindar, than upon David's pfalms : Ejuſdem 
blaſphemiee weneno correptus fuit Lazarus Bon-Amicus 


| Jralus, qui wociferabat ſe Odas Pindaricas præferre 


(0) Gregorius 
Michael, Præ- 
poſitus Regius 

Flenſburgeniis, 


Notis in Jacob! 


Gaffarelli Curio- 
ſitates, P. 110» 


(bo) Peucer, E- 


piſt. ad Chriſt. 
Carlowitz. See 
Saldenus de Li- 


bris, P. 434. 


61) Paul. lo- 


vius, ubi ſupra, 


P. 88. 
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(62) Varillas, 
ubi ſupra, pag, 
195. — 


(63) Paul, Jo- 
Ws, Elog. cap, 
cxvii, P. 259. 


(64) Henry Ste- 
Phens did very 
much criticize it, 
Conſult Mr Cre- 
nus, ub; upra, 


P. 22, kg. 


ſome parts of it. 


hymnis Davidicis. Vid. beatus Du. Selneccerus Eæ- 
plicat. in 1 Cor. viii. p. 496 (59). He had been fay- 
ing that Politian uttered the. fame blaſphemy. This 


ſhews that Melanchthon, or his tranſcribers, are not 


uniform in their accounts, which is an uſual thing 
when people go only upon a hear-lay. Peucerus has 
inſerted in a letter (60) what I have quoted above out 
of Melanchthon.. | A 
[M] He was alſo accuſed of being a Plagiary.] E- 
very body knows it has been ſaid; that he appropriat- 
ed to himſelf the Latin tranſlation of Herodian made 
by Tiphernas, and that he did no more than alter 


been vented by thoſe who envied Politian's glory. 
© Quamquam zmuli eam tranſlationem, uti nos a Le- 
one Pontifice accepimus, Gregorii Tiphernatis fuiſſe 
* dicerent, quod paſſim inducto fuco, & falſis nævo- 
rum coloribus interlita alieni ſtyli habitum mentire- 
< tur (61). - - - Though his rivals, as I have been told 
by Pope Leo, aſcribed that tranſlation 10 Gregory Ti- 


* phernas, and pretended that Politian had given it a 


© new turn of flile by introducing a multitude of flouriſhes 


and falſe colourings.” This is all that Jovius fays of 


it: I ſhould be glad to know in what author Varillas 


found the Particulars contained in the following nar- 


rative. * He publiſhed a tranſlation of Herodian, 
* which did not procure him all the ſatisfaction he ex- 
« pected from it; for though it was generally admired, 
* a report went about, that Politian had found it a- 
mong the papers of the famous Gregorio de Citta di 
Caſtello, which he had bought; and this report 
was grounded upon ſome conjectures, that were but 
weakly confuted. Pope Leo, who was then Poli- 
tian's ſcholar, and heard whatever was faid pro and 
con at his father's table, being defired twenty years 
after, by the academiſts of Rome, to tell them what 
he thought of it, left the thing doubtful, and owned 
that the ſtile of that tranſlation was not at all like 
the other works of Politian, and favoured much 
more of the art and flouriſhes that were to be ſeen 
in the compoſures of Gregorio de Citta di Caftelb. 


* However, he added (as if he had been afraid of 


having ſaid too much) that this Gregorio had done 
nothing that came up to the tranſlation of Herodian 
(62) I am apt to believe that the author of this 
narrative went only upon Jovius's words, which he in- 
larged upon and paraphraſed at pleaſure, as if he had 
been writing a Romance. However, he did not un- 
derſtand them, for the art and flouriſhes that were ob- 
ſerved in that verſion, were not aſcribed to Tiphernas, 
but to Politian. If Leo X had ſpoken of it, as Varil- 
las will have it, Jovius would not have rejected that 
accuſation as a thing that deſerved no credit (63), 
Note, that the beſt Critics reject it; they find the 
ſame ſpirit and the fame character in every part of 
that tranſlation. Tiphernas was not able to produce 


ſuch a maſter-piece (64). It had been an eaſier thing 


for Politian to tranſlate the whole work, than to give 
ſuch a form to the tranſlation of another. 

It is more diflicult to clear him of ſome other 
thefts with which he is charged; for what can one an- 
ſwer for him to theſe words of Budzus? * Plutarchus 
in eo libro, quem de Homero compoſuit ; qui liber 
nondum Latinus ex profeſſo ſactus eft, licet Politia- 

V OL. IV. No. CX. | 


Leo X ſaid, that this calumny had 


POLITIAN: 


He is alſo charged with being a plagiary [M!]. 


George Merula was one of his 


nus, vir ille quidem excellentis doctrinæ, ſed animi 
© non fatis ingenui, ex eo libro rerum ſummas ad ver- 
bum tranſcribens, quaſique flores præcerpens; non e- 
rubuit id opus pro ſuo edere, in quo nullam præter- 
© quam tranſcribendi ac vertendi operam navaverat (65). 
Plutarch in his book upon Homer, of which none 
has hitherto undertaken to give a Latin tranſlation, 
* though Politian, a man of greater learning than can- 
* dor, tranſcribing the ſubſtance aword for aword, and, as 
© it avere, gathering the flowers of it, has not been 
* aſhamed to publiſh that work as his own, which col 
* -him no other tronble beſides that of tranſlating and coßy- 
ing. Budzus told a ſtory, which has been printed, 
and we find in it a notable trick of Politian. The 
thing is this. That Profeſſor ſet forth with an em- 
phaſis in his auditory, many things as his own, which 
he had froni Herodotus. John Laſcaris, who was one 
of his hearers, took him aſide and reproved him for 
his boldneſs. I could never have believed, anſwered 
Politian, that ſuch a Grecian as you are, ſhould have 


been ignorant of the artifice that is made uſe of in or- 


der to get the eſteem of the public. You are three or 
four, at moſt, among wy hearers, who have read He- 
rodotus. What is that in compariſon of that crowd 
of ſcholars, who applaud and extol me to the {ky ? 
I am apt to believe that you will not be ſo malicious as 
to undertake to prejudice them againſt me; and I 


think it would be to little purpoſe if you went about 


* 
Q» 
\Fu 


adverſaries 


(65) Budzus, 
Annot. in Pan- 
dectas, fol. m. 
151 verſo, 


it. I ſhall ſet down the original words. Non poſſum 


mihi temperare, quin tibi nunc reftram, quod Budæus 
noſter de Angelo Politiano quondam nobis domi ſue nar- 
rare folebat, idque ſe ex Fan Laſcare, qui Politiani 
fuerat equalis, crebrò audiviſſe confirmabat. Cum c- 
nim Politianus Florentie Interpretationem Homerice 1lia- 
dos in magna celebritate aggrederetur 3 non fine ingenti 
oftentatione que de Homeri Poemate perſcripta ſunt ab He- 
rodoto, auditoribus ſuis ſuggeſto recitabat, quo tempore 
Herodoti liber Grace ſcriptus, a* nullo adhuc conwerſus 


in linguam Latinam, nec Typographorum formis excuſus 


erat. Itaque Laſcaris, qui tum honoris causd auditorum 
numerum augebat, cum paucis quibuſdam aliis Grace do- 
cis hominibus, qui non ignorarent unde omnia, que pro 
ſuis recitaverat, haufiſet. Ie igitur paulo poſt ad ho- 
minem converſus, eumgue ſeducens, Dic mihi queſo, in- 
quit, Politiane, quo ore Herodoti Opus infigne, quod ante 


tot ſeecula conſeriptum ft, in tanto catu ut tuum reci- 


taſti? Cui mox ſubridens Politianus, Nunquam, inquit, 
putaſſem, Jane, hominem Græcum adeo ejus artificii ru- 
dem & ipnarum eſſe, quo apud multitudinem exiſtimatio 
& fama comparari ſolet. Quaſi vero, inquit, non ſatis 


intelligam tres aut ad ſummum quatuor fortaſſis vos hic ad. 


ee, quibus Herodoti libros aliquando inſpicere contigerit. 
Sed guænam hic fit turba nobis applaudentium & in cæ- 


lum laudibus ferentium vides, apud quos fi exiflimatioem 


noftram ( quod minime ſpero ) wel tantillum lædere wolue- 
ritis 3 Oratio profecto weſtra non multum fidei ponderif- 
que habitura eft (66). I muſt not forget what concerns 
his Miſcellanea. He ſhewed them to his friends in 
manuſcript, which was the reaſon why this work 
was very much talked of before it was printed ; but a 
ſtory went about, that Politian had ſtolen many things 
from a compilation, intituled, Copiæ Cornu, and made 
by Nicolas Perotus : It was ſaid that the duke of Ur- 
bino had lent him the original, thinking it would be 
a thing acceptable to Laurence de Medicis. When 
Politian heard this news, he put off the publication of 
his work. In the mean time, the book of Nicolas 
Perotus came out, and put an end to the flander ; 
for thoſe who compared it with Politian's M:/ce/lanea, 
did not find that the latter had ſtolen any thing from 
the other. Politian gives a large account of this to- 
wards the end of the book. I ſhall only ſet down 
ſome of his words. * Fit concurſus. Eſt ip manibus 
* (Copiz Cornu). Effunditur. Excutitur. Quid mul- 
ta? calumnia me liberat. Vidiſſes continuò non- 
nullorum vultus lugubre quiddam tacentes . ...... . 
& erubeſcentes Jantum conſtiterit in præ- 
ſentiarum, non idem ſpe&ai.e me, quod ejus volu- 
minis autorem, nec par utrique deſtinatum præſti- 
tumque faſtigium. Quod fi locos eoſdem pro re 
nata forte uterque tractavimus, (id autem incidere 
alicubi fuit neceſſe), craſſior tamen inter nos, quam 
inter Pyramum Thy ſbenque paries (65). - - - Several 
of the learned met." They had the book (Copiæ Cornu) 
in their hands. It was opened, and examined. What 
occaſion is there for many words. It cleared me from 
3 | 


* the 


« 
6 
c 
. 
c 
a 
6 
6 
4 
6 
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(66) Franciſcus 
Duarenus, Ope- 
rum, p. 1478, 
Edit. 1584, a- 
pud Colomeſium, 
in Opuſcul. cap. 
XXX1, p. m. 66. 


(67) Politian. in 
fine Miſcellan. 
apud Thoma- 
ſium, de Plaglo 
Literario, pax. 


235. 


$.- 


706 


(68) Hereſbachi- 
us in Præfat. li- 
brorum ſuorum 
de re ruſtica fu- 
raciſſimum vocat 
Politianum, at- 
que in Panepiſte- 
mone aliorum 
non intellecta 
congeſſiſſe. Tho- 
maſius, ibid. p. 
235, 236. 


(69) Id. Polit. 
ib. ap. eumd. p. 
234. 


(70) Varillas, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
192, 


(71) Ibid. pag. 
193. 


(72) Politiano 
obiter ve hementi 
metu liberato, 
cum in miſcella- 
neam ejus centu- 
riam cohortes & 
alas quæ impetu 
obruerent emiſſu- 
rns eſſe diceretur. 
Fovius, Elog. 
cap. æxxvii, p. 


87. 


(73) See the Tith 
book of Poli- 
tian's letters. 
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POLITIAN. 


adverſaries [IN. Some ſay that he was very much abuſed 


* the aſperſon. You might have ſuddenly perceived the 
s countenances of ſome mournfully filent . . . and bluſh- 
F Let this ſuffice at preſent, that the au- 
8 ih of that book and I had not the ſame point in 
© view, and did not arrive to the ſame pitch. If per- 
adventure wwe have both occaſionally treated of the ſame 
* matters, (which could not ſometimes be awoided) yet 
* there is a thicker wall betaveen us than that which 
* divided Pyramus from Thiſbe.” Notwithſtanding this, 
Hereſbachius called him a great thief (68). Note, 
that Politian complained that ſome Plagiaries had 
ſtolen from him (69), and he threatned to purſue them 
in order to recover his own. = | 
[LV] George Merula was one of his adverſaries.) He 


was Profeſſor in the college of Milan: He did not 


« ſpare Politian, though the latter had acquired a ſuf- 
* ficient reputation to ſtand upon his own bottom. 
He ſhewed him, that though nature had beſtowed 
upon him all the neceſſary qualifications to become 
a learned man, yet ſhe had not made him ſuch. 
He obſerved to him above thirty conſiderable faults, 
which had eſca him, and told him in a chari- 
table way (as he ſaid) that whoever pretends to 
keep the firſt rank in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing, muſt have read and ſtudied more than all the 
reſt together (o)). Politian was the greateſt 
gainer by his death. He had publiſhed the firſt 
century of his Miſellanea (4 x), and Merula being 
offended at the boldneſs of the word Century, threat- 
ened to alledge a world of paſſages and authorities, 
to juſtify the contrary to what was contained in it; 


© his pours (71).* The laſt part of this narrative is 
grounded upon Jovius's words (72); but I do not 
know what authority may be alledged for the founda- 
tion of the firſt. Obſerve, that Politian wrote very 
ſharp letters to Merula (73), and ſeemed to deſire that 
Ludovicus Sforza would permit his adverſary to pub- 
liſh his critical remarks. 1 | 

[(S) In a letter of Peter Crinitus to Alexander 
Sartius, inſerted in Vol. 1. page 384 of Politian's 
works, publiſhed by Gryphius in the year 1550, are 
mentioned ſome paſſages of the ſecond part of Politi- 


an's Miſcellanies, compoſed, as Crinitus ſays, and fi- 


niſhed at the intreaty of Sartius, and out of regard to 
him, but pilfered from the author by ſome body, who 
had thereby occaſioned the public's being deprived to 
that time of ſuch a valuable piece. This ſecond part 
contained among others twenty chapters, the titles of 
which are mentioned in the ſame letter. Accordingly 


the Baſil edition of 1522 has in the title Centuria una, 


(74) St Ro- 


- - - one Century, and not as the others Centuria J. 
which is equivocal, and ſeems to import that there is 
a ſecond century of his Miſcellanies extant. In the 
following letter the ſame Peter Crinitus mentions the 
titles of other eight chapters of the ſame ſecond cen- 
tury ſeen, as he ſays, in manuſcript by ſeveral of the 
author's friends. As for the reſt, this ſecond letter 
of Crinitus ends with an epigram, wherein the author 
makes Politian ſpeak in terms which plainly aſſign the 
year 1494 for the year of his death. I ſhall quote 


the laſt verſes of this epigram. 


Is ille ego Angelus Politianus ſum. 

Fovit benigno me ſinu Flora, & illic 

In fata ceſſi, Parthenopeos reges 

Cum Gallica arma irruerent minabunda. 
Tu vale, & hoc ſis meriti memor noſtri. 


Wat ſame Politian am J. 125 
Me Florence cheriſt' d with a motber's care, 
Until at laft my days 1 ended there; 
Fuſt in the year when, like a rapid flame, 
Gaul's monarch on the king of Naples came. 
Reader, by this admoniſb d, wiew 
What merit I had once. Adieu. 
| | Rem. CRrirT.] 


[O] He avas . . . , abuſed by the Poet Marullus.) 
This we read in St Romuald. Marullus, ſays he (74), 
uſed him very ill under the name of Mabilius : which 
may ſignify two things; either that Marullus took 
the name of Mabilius in the verſes he made againſt 

I 


but he had only time to draw a rough draught of 


He has been juſtly placed in the catalogue of illuſtrious children; but Varillas, 
| 7 Who 


by the Poet Marullus 


him, or that he gave this name to Politian. I have 
lately re: peruſed his poems, and found nothing in 


them under that name: Nor is there any thing in Po- 


litian's Poem, to make one believe that this Monk is 


in the right. I find among his Poems ſome _—_ 


epigrams in Mabilium Nowvatum Inſubrem, in whic 
there is nothing whereby it may appear that they are 
levelled at Marullus. And indeed, how can the epi- 
thet Inſaber agree with him, ſince he was a native of 
Conſtantinople ? Though I have not read the Poems 
of this Mabilius, I believe Politian was very much 
abuſed in ſome of them ; for I find that Politian reviles 
him at a ſtrange rate, as it will appear from the fol- 
lowing verſes : 


Si jam carmina noſtra te Mabili 

Urgent ad laqueum miſer crucemque, 

Ne quzſo propera mori, tuum ne 

Fraudes carnificem ſuo lucello : 

Namque eſt percupidus tui, ac libenter 

Is tantum tibi dempſerit laboris. 
Quid? noſtin hominem ? negas : at idem eſt 

Aurem qui ſecuit tibi ſiniſtram (75). (75) Politianns, 

| | 8 in Libro Epi- 
Gall d with my verſe if you defire relief, — 

And headlong run to hang yourſelf for grief ; 

Let me beſeech you, flop a while, left you 

Should thus deprive the hangman of his due. 

He loves you fo, that, if you were to aſt, 

Pm certain he would eaſe you of the taſk. 

*S life, know you not the man ? it does appear 
That he's the ſame wha crapped your left ear. 


Mabilius jeſted upon Politian, becauſe his neck was 
not ſtrait. The latter replied in the following manner : 


Sed quid te cruciat reflexa colla 

Si interdum gero ? num parum videtur 

Si pronos ſtatuis tuos cincedos, 

Si pronum ſtatuent miſer Mabili 
Mx te carnificis manus, velut nunc 

Pronum te ſtatuunt Mutoniati. 


Hard words are {till thicker in the following verſes : 


Hzres relictus a parente ſordido 

Ille impudicus, temulentus aleo, 

Spurcus, lutoſus, pedecoſus, hiſpidus, 
Pannoſus, unctus, horridus, caprimulgus, 

Edax, ineptus, inſolens Mabilius 

Uno expatravit patrimonium die, 

Gula helluante, cunnilingis oſculis, 
Vorace culo, & exfutata mentula. 


Politian imitated the horrid licentiouſneſs of Catullus 
and Martial, a ſort of men, who made an ill uſe of a 
maxim of the Stoics, concerning the uſe of words, and 


- =- - - Apud quos 6060 0 0% 
Nomen adeſt rebus, nominibuſque pudor (76). l 
fine circuitu om- 
- - - »- With whom nia efferrat. 
Things have their names, and names have modeſty, — 
Z (77) It begins 


Politian carried this imitation too far in ſome other 4%, Huc * 
Poems, particularly in his invective againſt an old — hs 
woman, who had loſt all the ſigns of youth, excepting — hanc furen- 


lendneſs (77). This invective contains moſt of the ti percitam liti- 


thoughts that are to be found in two Odes of Horace dine Tentigino- 


(78), and thoſe thoughts are there expreſſed more at owe” 
large. The laſt verſes are full of obſcenities, the Pes 

more offenſive, becauſe immediately after there are (55) 7, qi» 

two very deyout hymns to the Holy 8 on The jog in anum 

wrong placing of thoſe hymns ought not to be imput- libidinoſam, '* 

ed to the Poet; it is the fault of thoſe who publiſhed -4- __ 15 
his works. But to return to Mabilius, I ſhall obſerve, . fiedam & 
that his epitaph is to be foundamong Politian's verſes: num. 


« Flette 


05 See his 


ſiziano 5 47 


14th chapte! 


the Anti-Ba 


(00) See t 


Notes upon 
nazarius, p 
229, Ant 
Idit. 1689 


(80) Varil 
ubi ſupra, 
194» 


(81) Baille 
fans cele br. 


5. 89, 90 
(82) Grzc 


que pueru! 
conſcripſiſſ 
ætatem m 
prudenter 
ſuit ſuam. 
enim bona 
ut ne viru 
quidem La 
æque bene 
ſiſſe puten 
Jul. Ce, 
ger, Poet, 
vi, P. m. 


(33) Vari! 


ibid, P. 4 


(34) Mac 
Hiſt. Flo 
lib. vii, t 
289. 


(35) See 4 
pep 


dotes de F 
rence, 


(36) Joy, 
a Loo 


i 2. 14. 


1 


| who is the occaſion of it, is wrong in his Chronology CPI. I ſhall have ſome- 
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thing to ſay. againſt Moreri [J. For the reſt, thoſe who ſay, that Baſſo, or 


5 See bis Ori- 
ines Italiennes, letter 
at the vor * 


izian0 5 4. 
10 chapter 


t be Anti-Baillet» 


Flecte viator iter, fetet nam putre Mabili 
Hac fovea corpus conditur atque animus. 


Turn traveller afide, and come not hither. 
The foul and body of Mabilius lie 

Within this grave, and filent rot together, 
Whence all around the noxious vapours fly. 


If this be not a good proof againſt Peter de St Ro- 
muald, it ſeems at leaſt to be a ſign that he is miſtaken ; 
for Marullus ſurvived Politian ſome years. But I will 
not inſiſt upon this reaſon ; for an epitaph affords an 
opportunity of uſing ſo many injurious words, that 
ſeveral Poets have falſely ſuppoſed that their adverſa- 
ries were dead, in order to make uſe of ſuch a com- 
mon topic. I will not diſſemble, that a very learned 
man, who made ſome notes upon Sannazarius's Poems 
(79), is of opinion that Marullus and Mabilius men- 
tioned by Politian, are one and the ſame perſon. | 

[P] Yarillas is avrong in his Chronolog y.] 
« Politian was a man of ſo wonderful a genius, that 
the like had not been ſeen ever fince Ovid. When 
he was but twelve years of age, he made ſuch fine 
verſes, that one would have thought they had been 
compoſed in Alexander's or Auguſtus's time. And 
when he had a mind to ſurpriſe the learned, and to 
give out his productions for ſome fragments of Ana- 
« creon or Catullus, which he had lately found out in 
< ſome old manuſcripts of the library of the houſe of 
© Medicis, the beſt judges were impoſed upon by 
him (80). Mr Baillet relates the ſame thing more 
at large in his Hifory of Illuſtrious Children (8 1), in 
which he places our Politian with great reaſon ; for 
though what Varillas ſays of him were not true, we 
know that Politian was very young when he made 
his Greek verſes, which, in the judgment of the 
Critics, are better than the Latin Poems he compoſed 
long after (82). But here is a Chronological fault. 


Wa) See the 
Notes upon San- 
nazarius, P 8 
229, Amfterd, 
Idit. 1689. 


& Wag W — 6% 


(80) Varillas 5 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
194» 


(31) Baillet, En- 
fans celebres, 


p. 89, 90. 


(82) Græcis vero 
quæ puerum ſe 
conſcripſiſſe dicit, 
ætatem minus 
prudenter appo- 
ſuit ſuam. Tam 


* tween her daughter, who was but twelve years of 
age, and Laurence de Medicis, the eldeſt ſon of Peter, 
who was not yet fifteen... ..... The wedding was 
not celebrated with great pomp, becauſe the circum- 
ſtances of the time did not allow of it. However, 
there were many Epithalamiums, among which, that 
of Politian, whoſe verſes were worthy of Auguſtus's 
age, though he was not older than the bridegroom, 
was beſt approved. Some few days after, young 
Laurence, hearing of Coliogne's approach, was ob- 
* liged to leave his dear ſpouſe, and to get on horſe- 
© back, in order to learn the art of war under the diſ- 


c 
enim bona ſunt © 
ut ne virum c 
quidem Latina «, 
æque bene (cri 

ſiſſe putem, 0 
Jul. Cæſ. Scali- © 
ger, Poet, lib, & 
5 p. m. 740. 


(33) Varillas, * Cipline of his father-in-law (83).” Laurence was 
ibid. p. 40. born in the year 1448; and therefore Politian was 
= four years older than he. Machiavel, who is a more 
credible author than Varillas, ſays, that the wedding 
of Laurence de Medicis, and Clarice de Urſini, was 
celebrated with very magnificent pomp after the 

(34) Machiav, 


peace (84), that is, when the war, which Coliogne 
made with the Florentines, was fully ended. He does 
not ſet down the year of that marriage, which is a 

reat fault in an Hiſtorian ; but it may be inferred 

m his narrative, that it was in the year 1471. 
Laurence was therefore twenty-three years of age. 
Thus you ſee how little Varillas minded Chronology. 
He places all the chief exploits of Coliogne's war after 
the death of Peter de Medicis, the father of Laurence 
(85). He might have ſeen in Paul Jovius that the 
Anec raged ade before the death of Peter de Medi- 

cis (86). 

[2 ] 1 fall have ſomething to ainſt Moreri. 
I. Theſe LA are 2. 45% ag #404 de 4 
at Florence Angelo Politian, who was already a prieſi; 
for they give us to underſtand, that it was the firſt fa- 
vour Politian received from the houſe of Medicis. 


Hift, Florentine, 
bb, vi, p. m. 
28 


A marriage was propoſed to Virginia de Urſini, be- 


Baſſus, was the name of Politian's family, are miſtaken. Menage (5), alledges a 

of Mr Magliabechi to prove that his name was Cino, and not Baſſo. 
> Meſſer Agnolo de Montepulciano in MachiavePs Hiſtory of Florence (i); and we read in 
an oration of Majoragius, that he changed his name Angelus de Monte Pulciano into that 
of Angelus Politianus, Note that Sannazarius in two fatirical Epigrams (k) he made 
againſt him, calls him Pulicianus alluding to the word Pulex, a flea. 


He is called . ) Towards the 
end of the 8th _ 
book, 2. m. 349. 


{&) The 66th 
and 67th of the 
firſt book. 


which is not true: we have ſeen above (87) that he ſtu- (87) In the re- 
died at the charges of Coſmo, grandfather of Laurence, mark [BI. 
IT. Moreri ſhould not have ſaid that Laurence made him 
tutor to the children of Coſmb de Medicis ; for he put his | 
own children under his tuition (88). If a man ſhould (88) See the 2d 
give a tutor to his grandfather's children, it would Letter of the _ 
be a very rare thing. III. John de Medicis, wvho was 4*Þ book of Po- 
afterwards Pope Les X, was the ſon of this Laurence, 22 3 
and not of Coſmo. IV. In order to ſay that Politian © TY 
aurote thoſe fine Greek and Latin Epiſtles, which are þo 
much commended by the learned, the public ſhould have 
ſeen ſeveral Greek letters of that author ; but if Iam 
not very much miſtaken, there is but one in the col- 
leftion of his letters. The following words of Vola- | 
terranus, which Moreri read in Voſſius (89), were pro- (39) Voſſius, de 
bably the occaſion of his miſtake : * Mihi ſolebat E- Hiſt. Lat. pag. 
piſtolas cum Græcas tum Latinas ſcribere ſed ſermo- 628. 
ne vernaculo plures quod frequenter faciebat occu- 
« patus, ne naſus aliquis ſtilo offenſus impræmeditato, BOD 
præjudicatæ jam de eo opinioni officeret (90). - - - - (90) Volaterr. 
He uſed to aurite letters in Greek and Latin to me, lib. xxi, p. 777. 
* but oftner in Italian, which he generally did when he 
* vas buſy, leſt ſome nice critic, offended at his extem- 
« pore flyle, ſhould make him loſe the good opinion that (91) Preface to 
* had been conceived of him. Whereupon, without the works of 
any farther conſideration, he fancied that we have ſome Sarraſin, P. 46. 
Greek letters of Politian in print. Obſerve by the by, 
the great caution of Politian, He knew that he was % d Stil 
famous for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and that in order Hiiftorkeo, P. m, 
to keep up his reputation, nothing ſhould come from 61, 62, 
him but what was elaborate, But becauſe his occupa- 
tions did not permit him to beſtow a great deal of (93) You will 
time upon the compoſition of a letter, he reſolved to #4 _ OE 
write often in Italian; for it 1s likely he dealt with dee rag 's | 
his other friends as he did with Volaterranus. Such 164., * * fert 
is the ſlavery of thoſe, who have the reputation of Dutch edition, 
writing fine letters; they dare not write familiarly and en occa/ion of 
careleſsly to their friends. They know their letters 6 bee Wy 
will be ſeen, and deſpiſed, unleſs they be written in a ——— a 
polite ſtyle. Balzac did often groan under that heavy . ftrove . . . to 
yoak ; and I have read that an ingenious man envied ſpeak well, for, 
the happineſs of his attorney, who might without any centrary to what 
fear begin his letters thus, J have received your's : This © __— ee - 
is to let you know (91). The Manutius's, and the 10 peak conete- 
Latin writers of the ſame rank, found themſelves re- ly, and to avoid 
duced to the {ad neceſſity of beſtowing ſeveral months faults, when 
upon a letter (92). I am not therefore ſurprized at en 70 1 
what we have juſt now ſeen in the words of Volater- 2 _—_ 6 
| . 18 ry 
ranus. It is to be obſerved, that this ſlavery reaches dy being gone, 
ſometimes as far as converſation (93). But to return Balzac and I 
to Moreri. V. It cannot be faid that Politian had 4 happened to be 
hare in the calamity of the houſe of Medicis, in which aloe: Then he 
all the men of letters that were at Florence, found them- woe} ne + 
ſelves involved ; for he died whilſt Peter de Medicis me, now that. 
was ſtill maſter in his country. It is true, ſome we are alone. 
think he was vexed, when he foreſaw that this lord - we _— 
would not be able to maintain himſelf, conſidering e ene 
what courſe things were ready to take: however Paul quilty of a ſole- 
a= is of opinion, that he was a happy man becauſe ciſm. 
e died before the fall of that family (94). VI. We 
are not told that he fell into deſpair, 3 he could 
not win the love of a lady. He is ſaid to have had a 
more vicious paſſion, as we have ſeen above (95). Do 
not mind the paſſage of Peter de St Romuald. VII. 
It cannot be faid that Paul Jovius believes thoſe ſto- 
ries; he only mentions them, without affirming them, 
and makes uſe of the word ferunt. He is only to blame 
for not adding, that it was an uncertain report ; for 
he knew, without doubt, that people were divided in 
their opinions about it; which is a ſufficient reaſon 
for an Hiſtorian, when he ſays, /uch a flandering re- 
fort went about, to add, but ſome looked upon it as a ca- 
lumny. VIII. Ludovicus Vives does not ſay what Mo- 
reri fathers upon him (96). | 


(92) See Sciop- _ 


(94 Eo præpro- 
pero vitæ exitu 
profecto felix fuit 
quod imminen- 
tem. convulſæ 
Medicæ domus 
ruinam effugerit. 


Fovius, p. 89. 


(95) In the re- 
mark [F ]. 


(96) It is the 
ſame thing that 
Voetius aſcribes 
to Mornai in the 
remark [X ]. 
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(a) See Mr Dail- 
le's Life, p. 4. 


POLITIAN. 


9 


POLONUS. 


POLITLIAN (G1ovanni Ax L o), a native of the ſame town with the fore: 
going, taught Logic at Poitiers, about the beginning of the XVIIth century. Mr 


Daille was one of his ſcholars (a), 
Bellarmin, his countryman [A]; 
and turned Proteſtant. 


[4] He awrote tæus controverſial books againſt cardinal 
Bellarmin his countryman.] One of them is intituled 


| Philofophia Euchariftica de potentia & voluntate Dei 


(a) See the E- 
piſtle Dedicatory 
of his dialogue 

| de Riſu, 


(a) Devimo Ka- 
lend. Fulii ſay 
Voſſius, de Hiſt. 
Lat. p. 486, & 
F. Labbe, de 
Script. Eccleſ. 
wol, it, p. 62; 
but Spondanus, 
ad ann. 1278, 
n, 18, uſes the 
phraſe Decimo 
Kalendas Junii, 


(1) See his words 
in the remark 


[LE]. 


(2) Coccius in 
Catalogo Scrip- 
torum quem ſuo 
Theſauro præmi- 
fit. Veſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. p. m. 


485, 


(3) Cura Joan- 
nis Fabricii Cez- 
faris, Canonici 
Gladbachenſis. 
bid. 


ex tertio libro Bellarmini de Euchariſtia, expoſita & 


He wrote two controverſial books againſt cardinal 
which makes me think that he renounced Popery, 


refutata, Amberg 1604, in 4to. And the other, P};. 
lofophiee ſeu potius Sophiflice Euchariſticæ Bellarmini pare 
altera refutata, Amberg 1606, in 4to. 


POLITI AN (AnTony LAURENTIN ) was profeſſor of Logic in the univerſity 
of Piſa (a). He was at Padua in the year 1604, as it appears from the epiſtle dedica- 
tory of the ſecond edition of his dialogue de Riſu (b), to which he annexed his treatiſe 


de Celis eorumque motibus, and his book de natura Logicæ. 


His mother was deſcended 


from the family of St Agnes (c), a faint to whom the inhabitants of Monte Pulciano pay () Lan . 


a great veneration (d). . 
(6) The firſt came out at Francfort. T make uſe of that of Marpurg 1606, in 8 vo. 


bert. Deſcripy, 
Italiz, P. 89. 


(c) Ant. Laurent, Politianus, de Riſu, pag. m. 134. 


POLONUS MARTIN) a Dominican Friar and Penitentiary to Pope Nicho- 


las III, flouriſhed in the XIIIth century. 


Some ſay that he was archbiſhop of Coſenza, 


others that he was archbiſhop of Bene vento; but they cannot alledge good proofs for 


either. 


It is certain that he was promoted to the archbiſhopric of Gneſna on the 


twenty -ſecond of June 1278 (a), by Pope Nicholas III, and that he was going to take 
poſſeſſion of it when he died at Boulogne in the ſame or the following year. He was 


buried in that city in the convent of his own order (6). 
and Emperors from Jeſus Chriſt and Auguſtus Cæſar to Pope 


the year 1277 [A]. 


men do not believe that part of it to be his [B]. 


[A] He æurit a chronicle . . . that reaches from Jeſus 
Chriſt . . . . to Pope Fohn XI, who died in the year 


1277.] Thoſe who believed that it reached as far as 
the year 1320, did not know that he died in the Pon- 


tificate of Nicholas III, in the year 1278 or 1279. 
Volaterranus was as little acquainted with it, ſince he 
has repreſented him as flouriſhing under Pope John 
XXII (1). He was no doubt deceived by a copy 
which had an appendix continued to the year 1320. 


That appendix which was in the manuſcript of the 


abbey of Fuld, was printed with the Chronicle of 
Martin Polonus, in the edition of Baſil 1559. Suf- 
fridus Petri, in the edition of Antwerp 15 74, has falſe- 
ly aſcribed it to our Martin; and it 1s undoubtedly 
by a miſtake of the like nature that Coccius affirms this 
author to have been alive in the year 1320 (2). There 
are manuſcripts of this chronicle which reach no far 
ther than Clement IV, whoſe Pontificate begun in the 
year 1265, and ended in the year 1271. It 1s from 
one of theſe manuſcripts that the edition of Cologn was 
printed (3). We are not to imagine however that 
the continuation to the year 1277 belongs to another, 
and not to Martin Polonus; for he ſays himſelf in 
the preface that he has carried his Chronicle as far as 
Pope John XXI incluſively. Ego Frater Martinus Po- 
lonus Papa Pænitentiarius & Capellanus ex diverſis 
Chronicis & giftis ſummorum Pontificum & Imperato- 
rum pra ſens opuſculum uſque ad Foannem AMI Papam 
deduxi incluſive. Let us ſay rather that he gave more 
than one edition, that the firſt reached no farther than 
Clement IV, and that he continued it aſterwards to 
the Popedom of John XXI, and that the manuſeripts 
which end at Clement IV, were copyed from the firſt 


edition. There is a manuſcript in the library of Vien- 


4) Lambecius, 
lib. 11, Bibl. 
Vindoben. apud 
Sandium, Notis 
in Voſſium, de 
Hiſt. Lat. Pag. 
175 176. 


Papam 


na where we find theſe words, Uſque ad Gregorium 
X deduxi incluſive : - - ¶ Have carried it as 
« far as Pope Gregory & incluſrvely.” Upon which Lam- 
becius makes the following remark, * Quod autem 
* Chronicum Martinianum hic dicitur pertingere ad 
«- Papam Gregorium X incluſive, non eſt intelligendum 
« de anno obitus ejus, qui fuit annus* Chriſti 1276, 
« ſed de initio Pontificatus, five anno Chriſti 1271, 
quo is poſt Pa Clementem IV electus eſt. Hoc 
enim manifeſte apparet ex ipſo illo codice, utpote 
* ubi de Gregorio X nihil aliud antiqua manu 4k 1 
* tum cernitur, quam hoc : Gregorius natus Lombardus 
© de civitate Placentia ſedit. Quz autem deinceps 
« ſequuntur, multo recentiori manu adjecta ſunt (4). 
* .... As to awhat is ſaid here, that the Martinian 
* Chronicle reaches down as far as Pope Gregory X in- 


He writ a chronicle of the Popes (5 Se Falle 
John XXI, who died in Sasse. & 


Starovolſ. in E- 


It contains the Hiſtory of the She- Pope; although ſome learned !o2is ceatum 


Polonorum, bag. 


Some others imagine that he was the 3 


firſt 


* cluſtvely it is not to be undrrſtood of the year of his death, 
* which awas the year of Chriſt 1276, but of the begin- 
ning of his pontificate, or the year of Chriſt 1271, 


© when he ſucceeded Pope Clement IV. This appears plainly 


* from the manuſeript itſelf, where we find nothing aurit- 
ten by the old hand concerning Gregory X except this : 
* Gregory, born in Placentia a city of Lombardy, 
took his ſeat. . . What follows after is added by a 
* much later hand. * 5 
From hence we learn, 1, that the edition which I 2 * 
call the firſt, reached to the beginning of Clement the i me 
fourth's pontificate, and not to the end of it in the ror of the au- 
year 1271 (5), as Voſſius would have it; 2, that there thor, or by a 
was a ſecond edition which reached to the beginning of Vault in 1 
Gregory the tenth's pontificate, and another which reach e Toke, ad 
ed as far as Pope John XXI. But here is a difficulty: a $Sandius, hare 
manuſcript of the library of Vienna contains theſe not obſerved this 
words, Uſque ad Quartum Honorium Popam deduxi in. miſtake. 
clufiue, - - - T have carried it as far as Pope Hono- 
rius IV incluffvely (6). Honorius IV was choſen in 
the year 1285, and died in the year 1287. How 
ſhall we reconcile this to what thoſe ſay, who place (% Father Lab 
; | 7) Fate k 
the death of Martin Polonus in the year 1278 or 1279 be, in Addendi 
* not Blondel have found there an argument to ad Tim, f, & 
defend himſelf againſt the man (7) who * him Script. Ecclet 
for making this ſame Martin live till about the year ! 759. 
1290 (8) ? The learned Conringius thinks it evident . gigi 
that Martin Polonus carried his book as far down as (3, at l 
the year 1285 (9). + upon the She- 
\ Abbot Ughelli (10), does not indeed deny that Mar- Pope, . ms ö. 
tin Polonus, archbiſhop of Gneſna, was a Dominican, Ce = 
but on the other had he takes his Chronicle from ag, 5. 1, b 
him and gives it to one Martin a monk of the Order fs chat Mar- 
of Citeaux, archbiſhop of Coſenza, and Penitentiary to tin Polonus d 
Innocent IV; but this pretenſion cannot be ſupport- about the ye 
ed, ſeeing there are ſeveral manuſcripts of this Chro- 777% _ 
nicle, which expreſsly contain theſe words, Ego Frater ) Conringius 
Martinus Ordinis Predicatorum, - - - I Brother Martin 2 in 
of the Order of Preachers. They are likewiſe to be gullam Innoeen” 
ound in the prologue to the alphabetical table of the ti X, 7. "37 
decree and the decretals, which table is generally cal- 


(6) Lambecius, 
ubi ſupra. 


fs . . lia Sa- 
led Martiniani, and of which Martin Polonus is ſup- * ee 
poſed to be the author (11). Archiepiſcopo- 


(B] .... it contains the hiſtory of the She-Pope, al- rum Conſenti- 
tho ſome learned men do not belicue that part of it to be nor. Sec gan- 
his.] This is a diſpute which is ever and anon reviv- — 3 3 
ed when any one writes for or againſt the Hiſtory 0 6. 17 1 
the She- Pope: but there will always remain difficulties 
ſo long as the original itſelf of Polonus cannot be pro- (17) Se Sau- 
duced. The copies which mention the She-Pope, an. dius, 1214s 

I 0 


* Comment. 
Biblioth. Vin 


| ob, IIb. 11, c 


vi, page 88 


(12) Cave, d 
Script. Eccleſ 
Tem, i, p. 7 
740, Edit. I 
6, 1638, 


(13) Du Pin, 
Bibl. Tom, x, 
u. 82. 


cclel. 


el in 
treatiſe 

She- 

m. bo 
that in 
ch trea- 
7, he 

Mar- 
1us died 
2 year 


ingius, 
7. 1N 
Innocen- 
m. 320. 


Italia Sa- 
atalogo 
ſcopo- 
nſenti- 
ee San” 
Voſl, de 
Latin. 


gan- 
id. 


* Comment. 
Riblioth. Vin- 
dob, lib. 11, cap. 
vin, fag · 289, 


(12) Cave, de 
Script. Eccleſ. 
7 . 739, 


740, Edit, Lon- 


C., 1633, 


u. 82. 


F 550, 


| Hiteirs du 
"ime des 
dec, an. 881. 6 


All the old manuſcripts agree: and granting it ſhould 


do not think it his. 
maintains that the ſtory of Pope Joan has been thruſt 


(13) Du Pin, 
Bibl, Tom, „ 


(13*) See N. 
Panheim, de 
Papa femina ; 

P. 163; and My 
Marets, in 
amine de Papa 

nung, P. 22, 


(14) Florimong 


n. 36 Fs 
a! Father Ou- 

* in Supplem. 
4 xcript, Eccleſ. 


firſt who wrote any thing concerning this fabulous ſtory (c). He has been cenſured as Ce Ser the re 


thoſe which mention her not, can never decide the 
ueſtion clearly and demonſtratively ; for if one an- 
d that the She- Pope has been taken out of the 
manuſcripts where ſhe is not, the other replies that 


| ſhe has been added to the manuſcripts where ſhe is. 


Both theſe anſwers have a ſhew of probability and rea- 
ſon. The prejudices of the heart are more capable to 
determine a man in his opinion than the light of 
the underſtanding. We muſt nevertheleſs acknowledge, 
that there are Roman Catholics who aſcribe this paſ- 
ſage to our Martin, and that there are Proteſtants who 


Dr Cave, an Engliſh Divine, 


into the Chronicle of Polonus by another hand. 
I ſhall quote his words; we ſhall fee that he treats 
what concerns the She-Pope as a mere fable, and that 
ſome e of a right ſtamp do not make the 
leaſt mention of her. Nihil illud (CHronicon Martini 
Poloni) magis famoſum reddidit, quàm decantatiſſi- 
ma illa de Joanna Papiſſa, ſeu fabula, ſeu narratiun- 
cula. Sane fabulam eſſe, & Martini Chronico intru- 
ſam nullus dubito, præſertim cum in pleriſque vetu- 
ſtis Codicibus MSS. deſideretur. In IV Codicibus 
MSS. Wiler Cæſareæ deſiderari, in totidem e- 
tiam reperiri ingenuè fatetur Cl. Lambecius *. Dee- 
rat etiam in antiquiſſimo codice, quem Bibliothecæ 
Vaticanæ donavit Urbanus VIII cujus meminit Leo 
Allatius Confut.' fab. de Foan. Pap. num. 7, ut alios 
taceam; certe Martini Chronicon non unam interpo- 
lationem paſſum eſſe eruditi dudum obſervarunt. E- 
ditum eſt hoc Chronicon Baſil. 15 59. deinde cum no- 
tis Petri Suffridi, Antwerp. 1574. in 8 vo. Denique 
c vetuſtiſſimo MS. & ipfi Scriptori, uti ferunt, pene 
cozetaneo, ſumma fide & diligentia expreſſum, in lu- 
cem emiùt Joannes Fabricius Cæſar, Monachus 
Præmonſtratenſis, Colon. 1616, fol. in qua editione 
Hiſtoria de Joanna Papiſſa non comparet (12) - - - 
Nothing helped more to make that Chronicle famous than 
the much talked of fable, or the ſhort narrative, which 
* you pleaſe to call it, of Pope Foan. For my own part 
J am thoroughly convinced that it is a mere fable, and 
« that it has been thruſt into Martin's Chronicle, eſpecially 


* 
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c 
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== 
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c 
c 
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ice it is wwanting in moſt of the old manuſcripts. Lam- 


* becius frankly acknowledges, that four manuſcripts of the 
« emperor's library have it not, and four have it. It was 
* likewiſe wanting in that very old manuſcript which 
Urban VT1I gave to the Vatican library, and of which 


Leo Allatius, not to mention others, takes notice in bis 


a 


conſutation of this flory. Certain it is the learned have 
* long ago obſerved that Martin's Chronicle has been in- 
* terpolated in more than one place. Laft of all John 
Fabricius Ceſar, a Monk of Pramonſtre copied it avith 
© great diligence and integrity, from a very old manuſcript 
* that avas almoſt cotemporary with the author himſelf, 
* and publiſhed at Cologn 1616 in fol. in which edition 
© there is no account given of Pope Foan. Mr du Pin 
is one of thoſe who believe that this ſtory of Pope 


Joan has been added to the Chronicle of Polonus (13). 


One thing is very certain, viz. that the Proteſtants 
did not inſert this addition: it is to be found in ma- 
nuſcripts that were copyed before Luther was talked 
of; for Antoninus archbiſhop of Florence, and Plati- 
na, who lived in the XVth century, have mentioned, 
in quoting Martin, the ſtory of the She-Pope ; and 
there are authors of the XIVth century, who have 
quoted the ſame Martin upon this ſubject (13*). It 
was therefore a notable piece of temerity and groſs ig- 
norance, in Florimond de Remond to accuſe Heroldus 


of having added this ſtory to the edition of Polonus 


(14). He means the Baſil edition, publiſhed by John 
Heroldus in the year 1559, which comprehends the 
Chronicle of Marianus and that of our Martin. Theſe 
two Chronicles had never been printed before. Mr 
Maimbourg muſt have committed the ſame blunder, 
if Mr Jurieu is to be credited. It is fit to obſerve 
that Mr Maimbourg expoſes himſelf very much to 
be laughed at when he accuſes us of having invent- 
ed this monſtrous fable, and of having inſerted it in 
* the Chronicles of the Monks Marianus Scotus, Sigebert, 
1 and Martin Polonus I. Nothing was ever ſaid more 
be ſeen of theſe authors, printed twenty years before 
Luther was heard of, where this is to be found. 


e true what Maimbourg fays, viz. that there are 
VOI. IV. | 
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- a credulous 


one or two copies which have it not, it would be 

more likely that thoſe few manuſcripts, where this 

ſtory is not to be found, had been corrected by ſuch 

perions as were diſpleaſed at the adventure and 

thought it had an odious appearance (15). To make (15) Jurieu, A- 
a right judgment of this cenſure, we muſt know in pologie pour la 
what terms Maimbourg expreſſed himſelf, The fable 22 
of Pope Foan, ſays he (16), had never any other foun- 39, Edit. in 475. 
dation but in the perſon of this Pope Fohn (17). For 

on account of his aveak conduct, and becauſe he had ſuffer- (16) Maimbourg, 
ed himſelf to be ſhamefully impoſed upon by a half man Hiſt. du Schiſme 
(18) that xvas more cunning than he, they called him a ry g's” 7 * 
aboman and Pope Foan, in a bitter kind of raillery, not BAY Durch 
unlike thoſe paſquils awhich the infolent liberty of detraction edition. 

puts out ſo frequently at Rome, againſt the Popes upon | 

more trifling occaſions. But at laſt, ſome time after, in (17) That is to 
an age of groſs ignorance this raillery was talen for truth, ſay, John VIII. 
and ſimple people imagined that a woman, diſguiſed in, Ca, 
the ſhape of a man, had by ſurpriſe been advanced to (x pn 0 ne 
the throne of St Peter. Newertheleſs neither the time Nen of Cons 
nor the circumſtances of ſuch a ſtrange and improbable ſtintinople, who 
adventure were ſet down, till in the latter ages ſome awri- was an eunuch. 
ters bolder than the reſt, and afterwards the Heretics, | 

that they might habe an opportunity of inſulting the church 

of Rome, when they had often varied upon this head, 

ſome fixing it to one time, ſome to another, did at length 

moſt of them agree to place it betauten Leo V, and Ben- 

nit III. Nay, it is highly probable, that they them ſelwes 

did invent this monſtrous fable, and infert it in the chro- 

nicles of the Monks Marianus Scotus, Sigebert, and Mar- 

tin Polonus. For there is nothing to be ſeen of it in the 

oldeſt manuſcripts and copies of theſe three authors, unleſs 

it be perhaps in the firſt. | 1 

If we compare the words of this author with thoſe 
of Mr Jurieu, we ſhall find that the latter has not at 
all valued himſelf upon the two eſſential qualities of 
a good critic, fairneſs and accuracy; which require 
that no conſtruction ſhould be put upon the words that 
one has a mind to cenſure, beſides what neceſſarily a- 
grees to them. Now the words of Mr Maimbourg 
do not neceſſarily ſignify that the Heretics invented 
the ſtory of the She-Pope, and inſerted it in the Chro- 
nicles of Marianus, Sigebert, and Martin Polonus. 

This author had been juſt ſpeaking of two forts of 

writers, the one Catholic and the other Heretics : he 

may therefore have poſſibly meant that the former 

invented and inſerted this little ſtory ; why then has 

he been cenſured as if he had only meant the latter? 

But this not the only fault of Mr Jurieu : he pretends 

that there are copies of Marianus Scotus, Sigebert, and 

Martin Polonus, printed taventy years before Luther was 

heard of, which contain this ſtory; it is a miſtake, Ma- 

rianus Scotus, and Martin Polonus were not put in the 

preſs till the year 1559, and there is no edition, 48 2 
far as we know, of Sigebert older than that of Paris 1 
1513. Neither is it true that a/l the old manuſcripts the article 
agree (19), nor that Maimbourg ſays there are one or POPE (JoA x). 
tæuo copies which have it not. For we have ſeen that | 
without limiting any number he fays in general the (20) Above, ci- 
* manuſcripts. , | tation (12). 

f Mr Jurieu had been leſs ſuperficially acquainted 3 
with the books written pro and cen upon this diſpute, f 71 B, 
he would not have ventured to affirm this pretended 5 
conformity of all the old manuſcripts, than Which no- (22) 7%, orgs 
thing can be more falſe; Read only, with reſpect to of Simier 4e 
Marianus and Sigebert, the remarks [B] and [C] of Ejuſdem (Har. 
the article POPE (Joan), and with reipect to Polonus, “ 5 1 
what J have quoted from Dr Cave (20), and what 1 blood nelle 
am now going to add: Joſias Simbler (21), miniſter of quam expret- 
* Zuric, who augmented the library of Conrad Gef- fam extant in 
© ner, owns that he has read four copies of this Mar- Bibliothec. Preſ- 


c 
c 
c 
6 


tin, which are till to be ſeen in the library of Dreſ- fer. - - There 


are yet to be ſeen 
in the library of 
I myſelf have ſeen an Dreſſerus four co» 


« ſerus (22), all different from one another, and ſome 
more full than the ref. 


old one which does not agree with that which was Pier «7 che ame 


* publiſhed in the year 1573 by Suffridus Petrus Leo- ny abun- 
„ vadienſis (23) Friſius, who confeſſes that he had 5% 9 me te” 
made a curious ſearch after the old copies, and pick- printed one. 

* ed them up here and there, in order to purge Florimond does 


out the errors and groſs blunders which had ' crept not tranſlate 
raſhly and inconſiderately. There are copies now to 


into that author through the ignorance or malice of hem faithfully. 
© ſome 1 J cannot enough wonder, ſays he, | 
* how ſo many things, which are not to be found in (33) 2 
a ** ye * ave ſaid Suffri. 
the manuſcripts, can have {lid into the firſt edition qu, Petri Lacs 
of Polonus, without there being the leaſt appearance vardienty, 
8 R of 
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(24) Florimond 
de Remond, 

I Anti- Papeſſe, 
ch. ii, num. 6, 


Jil. 367 vero. 


I his Reply 
to Dr Fulke, 
cb. x, Queſtion 
LIV, p. 373. 


(25) Cooke, on 
the She-Pope, | 
F. 61, 62. 


(26) Ib. p. 61. 


(27) Biſhop of 
Salisbury. 


(28) Burnet's 
Travels, P. m. 
300. 


(20) Spanh. de 
Papa femina, 


== 60, 61. 


(300 Ibid. pag. 
66, 67. 


(31) Ibid. 


(32) Sam. Ma- 
reſius, in Exam. 
p. 22, Edit, 
Gron. 1658. 


CoNnSIDERA- 
 T10N on the 

cauſes of the dif- 
ference of manu- 
ſcripts. 


 POLONUS. 


of his having ever thought of ſuch things, ſo far was 


© he from having deſigned to leave them in writing. 
But if theſe had truly been of his production, he 
would have every where diſcovered his ſimplicity and 
* ignorance (24).” We find in an Engliſh writer, that 
was a great adyocate for the hiſtory of the She- 


Pope, the following words: Dr Briſtow + . . . . relates 
that ſome years ago à certain Proteſtant ( reputed to be a 
great Hiſtorian) ſhewed this book of Martin, writ in 


a very fine character, and defired that they would point 
out to him that fable. And behold it was not in the text 


but only in the margin, and by a different hand. Upon 


which he ſaid: I ſee now that you want this author 
likewiſe (25). The Engliſh writer will not allow 
this teſtimony to be good, and defies any one to ſhew 
a book of Polonus, either in print er manuſcript, which 
does not contain the hiſtory of the She-Pope (26). 
Nevertheleſs, Dr Burnet (27) ſpeaks of it in this man- 
ner. I do not believe the hiſtory of Pope Joan, hav- 


ing ſeen in England abith my own eyes a manuſcript of 


Martin Polonus, who is one of the oldeſt authors that are 
generally quoted upon this ſubject, and which ſeems to have 
been written ſoon after the author's death, where this 
flory is only in the margin and not in the text, and beſides 
it is auritten by another hand than that which writ- the 
text (28). Who can doubt but this is the ſame manu- 
ſcript wich Dr Briſtow mentions. Mr Spanheim (29) 
quotes John Chiflet who alledges an old manuſcript 
where Martin Polonus makes no mention of the She- 
Pope. The manuſcripts of this author in the library 
of Leyden are very different from that (30) : we find 
in them the ſame things concerning the She-Pope, 
that are in the printed copies (31) they were hke- 
wiſe to be found in a manuſcipt which a Monk, that 
turned Proteſtant ſhewed to a profeſſor of Groningen. 
Nec diu eft quad meis oculis uſurpavi veluſtiſſimum Mar- 
tint codicem in charta pergamena ſcriptum, quam ſecum 
Colonia detulit R. V. D. Michael Ruckertius olim Phi- 
loſophiæ Lector inter Recollectos Colonienſes, nunc Dei 
gratia Verbi Divini fidelis diſpenſator in Ooſtfriſia, in 
quo extabat hc eadem narratio (32). It is then cer- 
tain that the old manuſcripts do not agree. ._ 

Let us make a few reflexions upon this diverſity, 
and inquire into the cauſe of it. 1 begin with theſe 
two propolitions : I. It is no proof that Martin Po- 
lonus mentioned Pope Joan, becauſe an account of 
her may be ſeen in ſome very old manuſcripts of his 
Chronicle. II. Neither is it a proof that he has ſaid 


nothing at all of her, becauſe one may produce very 


antient manaſcripts where this ſtory is not to be found. 
The truth of theſe two Propoſitions is grounded upon 


this, that very poſſibly ſome paſſages may have been 
taken from or added to the works of an author ſoon 


after his death. Additions and ſubſtractions are two 


means alike frequently made uſe of to corrupt the ori- 
ginal ſtate of a manuſcript. One might prove this by 
a hundred examples. Conſequently ſo long as we 
ſhall not have the original of Polonus it will be impoſli- 
ble to diſcover certainly whether it is by the way of 


addition or ſubſtraction, that ſo great a diverſity has 


been introduced between the copies of his Chro- 
nicle. | 


The Proteſtants will anſwer, that it is not probable this 


Rory of the She-Pope ſhould have been tacked to the 


manuſcript of Polonus, but that it is very probable it 


was taken from it, becauſe it is ſcandalous, and ſuch 


a thing as redounds to the reproach and ignominy of 
the Papal chair. As therefore thoſe who copyed the 
manuſcripts, were jealous of the honour of the Popes 
they muſt have reckoned themſelves obliged to ſuppreſs 
this narrative, and by no means to introduce it. 'This 


diſcourſe has an air of probability; but it proves too 
much, and makes it difficult to ſolve this queſtion, 
whence comes it that the ſtory of the She-Pope re- 
mained in a very great number of manuſcripts? Where 


was the zeal of the tranſcribers? What could the reaſon 


of this inconſiſtency be? There is another difficulty ſtill. 


You pretend that Anaſtaſius Bibliothecarius, Marianus ' tions that are enlarged to ſuch as are not, has prevailed 


Scotus, Sigebert, Martin Polonus, &c. publiſhed this 
ſcandalous ſtory. They were nevertheleſs very good 


Papiſts, they were Prieſts or Monks devoted to the 


intereſt of the church of Rome. 
ſuppoſed that they had leſs zeal than their tranſcribers ? 


Or how came it about that their tranſcribers were more 


ſcrupulous ? Were not moſt of the writers who have 


related the adventure of the She · Pope ſtrongly attached 
to the Romiſh religion? Who could be more attached 
to it than St Antoninus, who has inſerted it in his 


- book ? Here is a further difliculty, This tradition 


3 


Why ſhould it be 


had been ſo well eſtabliſhed that no body contradiQed 
it, Aventinus, cotemporary with Luther, is the firſt 
who rejected it as a fable. The council of Conſtance 
did not cenſure John Huſs for having alledged this fa& 


(33), an evident ſign that the Fathers of 51 council 
did not doubt but there had been a She- Pope. It fol. 
lows from thence that the Roman Catholics had got a 
habit of looking upon that accident as a thing which 
did no fort of prejudice to their religion. Whence 
therefore could thoſe ſcruples ariſe which ſhould have 
moved ſome tranſcribers to expunge that paſſage from 
the manuſcripts of Martin Polonùs? If the church 
of Rome bad been loaded with inſults and objections 
upon that ſcore, as it has ſince the Reformation, one 
could more eaſily conceive that the zealots of Po ery 
would have Jaboured to ſuppreſs the writings which 
mentioned the She-Pope, and even in that caſe they 
muſt have begun by ſaying, that the fact was not 
true, or at leaſt that it was very doubtful. But we 
do not find that the ſectaries inſiſted upon this article. 
Ockam in the the XIVth century (34), and the Huſ- 
ſites in the XVth (35) made uſe of that fact as a 
proof that the church can err. Eneas Sylvius anſwer- 
ed that the fact of the She-Pope was not certain, and 
that granting it to be true, it would include no error 
of rignt. 'T'his objection made little noiſe at that time, 
inſomuch that no body thought it worth their while 
to chuſe the negative, and go back to the fountain- 
head in order to diſprove the hiſtory of the She- 
Pope. What therefore could occaſion a conſpiracy in the 
tranſcribers againſt the pages wherein. the Chroni- 
clers had written this hiſtory ? In fine, and this is 


my laſt difficulty, by what {ſtrange whim ſhould they 


have paſſed over ſo many other narratives, where the 
ignommy and ſcandal is greater, and diſcharged their 
whole zeal upon this? Have they not ſpared in theſe 
ſame manuſcripts and in a great many others, the me- 
mory of Popes that were accounted Intruders, Schiſma- 
tics, Simoniſts, Adulterers, Magicians, &. I do 
not give theſe for demonſtrative reaſons, neither would 
J politively affirm that no body has curtailed the ma- 
nuſcripts, in order to hide the ſhameful ſtory of the 
She-Pope ; I content myſelf with oppoſing probabili- 
ties to probabilities, and thereby giving a caution to 
the readers that one ought not to be too peremptory 
about the reaſon (36) alledged by ſo many people why 
the ſtory of the She-Pope is not to be found in ſeve- 
ral old manuſcripts of the Chroniclers. | 
But it will be ſaid, if Marianus, Sigebert, Martin 
Polonus, &c. had not mentioned the She-Pope, how 


comes it that her ſtory ſhould be found in ſeveral old 


manuſcripts of their Chronicles ? Is it at all likely 
that the Monks, who in thoſe times were the chief de- 


greateſt number of copies, ſhould have propagated 
ſuch a ſtory, by adding it to books where it was not? 
Had the SeQtaries, the Huſſites, for example, any oc- 
caſion for inſerting it? Did they not find that tradi- 
tion, ſo well eſtabliſhed that no body denied or con- 
tradicted it, and the firſt of their antagoniſts (37), who 
examined their objection founded upon it, durſt not 
poſitively ſay that the fact was not true? Wherefore 
if this addition could neither come from the Pa- 
piſts, nor Heretics, we muſt conclude, that the 
manuſcripts which mention the She-Pope do there- 
in exactly agree with the original, and that thoſe 


trenched out of 


poſitaries of the manuſcripts, and tranſcribed the 


(33) See Laungj, 


Epi, VIII, 


art ; 
4 w, b. ” 


355. 


(34) See Mare. 
fs, in Exami- 
ne, p. 22. 


(3 5) See Laung, 
, 


book . P. 355. 


(36) That reaſon 
is, that this ſto- 
ry has been re- 


a zeal for Pope- 
TY» 


37) Areas Hi. 
(37) See the 
remark E ot 
the article 


POPE (J04%) 


d 


which ſay nothing of her have been curtailed | 


of that paſſage. This objection has a ſeducing 
appearance, but it contains nothing in it ſufficient to 
convince thoſe who require ſolid proofs. It falſſy 
ſuppoſes, that this ſtory of the She-Pope could not 
have been inſerted in the manuſcripts of Sigebert, Po- 
lonus, &c. with any other view than to prejudice the 
church of Rome. There are ſeveral other motives 
which might have induced the tranſeribers to foilt 
this addition into a copy. 


The humour which reigns now of preferring edi- 


at all times. We have therefore good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that there have always been ſuch perſons a5 
liked a Sigebert improved with the ſtory of the She- 
Pope, better than a Sigebert that wanted it : there- 
fore the tranſcribers might very well aſſure themſelves 
that they could fell to better advantage a copy where 
this ſtory had been inſerted, than a copy where it had 
not, and which, on account of that omiſſion, would 


was neceſſary to prepare the copies, and books — 
ex 


have been looked upon as caſtrated. And as before 
the art of Printing was found out, a great deal of time 


38) Compa 
with this v 
1 have ſaid | 
remark 

the article 
POPE (J. 


(39) Ir 
mark [ 
the faic 


ao) 1 


(41) 4 
tation 


(42) 
this « 
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firſt | 
with 
that 
othe 
and 
they 
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igno 
tim. 
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and 
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wel 


"reaſon 
is ſto- 
n te- 
ut of 
Pope- 


o) Ibid. 


38) Compare 
with this what 
1 have ſaid in the 
remark [B of 
the article 

POPE (Joa N). 


extreamly dear, all poſſible care was taken to huſband 
the tranſcriber's time, and the buyer's purſe, and it 
was ſo managed for the benefit of ſeveral perſons, 
that one Chronicle ſupplied the place of two or three, 
and for that end, inſtead of copying ſeveral, they ad- 
ded to one every thing that was particular and moſt 
remarkable in the reſt, from whence it might happen 
that the prodigious adventure of a pretended Pope, 
brought to bed in the middle of a proceſſion, was ad- 
ded to Anaſtaſius, Marianus Scotus, and Sigebert. 
We may ſuppoſe beſide, that a curious man, who 
had bought a Sigebert, or a Martin Polonus, and did 
not find the ſtory of the She-Pope there, would have 
added it on the margin, tranſcribing it from ſome 
other chronicle ; and that copy might ſerve as an ori- 
ginal ſome years after to a writer, who inſerted in the 
text what he found upon the margin (38), Who can 
doubt that there were perſons at that time who might 
be more deſirous of having a book, than able to pur- 
chaſe it ? What did they upon ſuch occaſions ? They 
borrowed a chronicle, and copyed it themſelves ; 
and if they did not find there certain facts mentioned 
by other Hiſtorians, they added them each in it's 
proper place, and by that contrivance they reaped the 
{ame advantages from one ſingle manuſcript, as they 
would have done from ſeveral. Such a manuſcript 


may have paſſed from the cloſet of a private man into 


the great hbraries of univerſities or monaſteries, or, 
perhaps, it may have ſerved as an . 80 to the 


tranſcribers before Printing was invented. 


Theſe are probable ſuppoſitions, from which we 


learn, that 1 Sigebert and Polonus had not 
touched upon the ſtory of Pope Joan, it might never- 
theleſs be found in ſome old manuſcripts of their 


account of the diverſity that is ſaid to be in the old 


chronicles, without our having the leaſt ground to 
ſuſpect that the authors of the addition had any ill 
deſign againſt the holy ſee. This is a moſt natural 


copies. Some have been faithfully tranſcribed from 
the original, either immediately or mediately. Thoſe 


want the ſtory of the She-Pope; the reſt have been 


mark [4] of 
the ſaid article. 


(41) Above, ci- 
tation (28). 


(42) Since at 


this day ſeveral 
authors quote the 
firſt editions, 
without knowing 


that there are 


others corrected 
and enlarged, 
they might with 
more reaſon be 
ignorant in thoſe 


times that there 
were editions of 


Polonus fuller 
than the firſt, 
and conſeqnently 
the copies of that 
were multiplied, 


taken from a copy that had been adorned with this 


fable 
(39) In the re- 


What we have mentioned (39) concerning the ma- 
nuſcripts of Anaſtaſius, together with the teſtimony 
of Onuphrius (40), and Dr Burnet (41), leaves us no 


room to doubt that divers things, which the author 


never ſaid, have been written upon the margin of the 
copies. | | 
A particular obſervation may be made on the di- 
verſity of the manuſcripts of Martin Polonus. We 
have ſeen, above, that he put forth ſeveral editions 
of his Chronicle, and without doubt he was not ſatiſ— 
fied with ſubjoining a continuation to each of them, 
but he likewiſe reviſed and improved his firſt perform- 
ance, and made in it alterations and additions. Some 
manuſcripts” of theſe different editions, which have 
been preſerved (42), muſt of neceflity be more full 
and ample than the reſt, and ſome of them muſt 
have things here and there which the others have not. 


Let the tranſcribers have been never fo faithful and 


exact, this difference would have neceſſarily happened 
in the manuſcripts. We are not therefore in general 
to pretend, that thoſe where we do not find every 
thing that is contained in the reſt have been unfaith- 
fully copied; for beſides the reaſon I have alledged, 
there is a conjecture which is very probable. All 
thoſe who tranſcribed the Chronicle of PoJonus did 


not do it with a deſign to fell the copies. They 


might tranſcribe it for their own private uſe. For 


example, a man that was not rich, was rather willing 


to take that trouble than to lay out his money in the 


ſaying, that ſuch a man may have ſtuck cloſer to the 


things than to the expreſſions, and that in order to 
have ſooner dane, he may have left out what he 
thought ſuperfluous, abridged ſome particular phraſes, 


and ſubſtituted his own words for thoſe of the original. 
A man writes much quicker when he furniſhes the ex- 
preſſion himſelf, than when he copies thoſe of an- 


other, for the trouble of turning every moment to 
look at the manuſcript occaſions a great loſs of time, 
and one is a conſiderable gainer by it if he does no 
more than copy his own thoughts. A tranſcriber who 


takes the ſenſe of a whole period, and expreſſes it in 


his own way, will finiſh in one day what would require 
two, if he followed the manuſcript word for word. 


Suppoſe ſuch a copy of Martin Polonus has ſerved for 


an original, we may eaſily apprehend that the copies 


POLONUS. 


through their hands. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 


volutions of Englan 


of the Chronicle will differ from one another, thopgh 
there has been no ill deſign nor fraud to cauſe that 
diverſity, 'Thoſe who make a good number of col- 
lections, and inſert whole pages of a book together, 
will readily grant what I ſuppoſe ; they will remem- 
ber how that, in order to have ſooner done, they did 
not copy word for word, but retrenched, and altered 
many words. The authors themſelves, who quote 
long paſſages, often take this liberty, to ſhorten the 
tedious trouble of tranſcribing (43). There is ſome- (43) See in the 
times a little fraud in it, but not always. What ſhall remark [EH] of 
I fay of the many involuntary omiſſions of the tran- i Frag 
x a | . : 9, We 
ſcribers, and eſpecially when two periods bordering obſcrvation that 
upon one another begin with the ſame word? They is made upon a 
read it over, it is true, with ſome ſort of attention, but citation from the 
they too often ſpare themſelves the trouble of com- ir or AP; 
4 , . | 2 . 1 toupp. 
paring their copy with the original line by line; and 
except the omiſſions evidently and groſsly marr the 
ſeries of a thought, they imagine that all is very well. 
Now it is certain that there are periods, or half- periods, 
which may be taken out of a book, and ſtill leave a 
tolerable ſenſe behind. : | 
Let us conclude, that want of ſincerity does not al- 
ways occaſion the difference of manuſcripts : ſeveral 
innocent cauſes may contribute towards it; but I con- 
feſs that fraud is too often concerned in the affair. I 
ſhall quote the obſervation which Spanheim makes 
upon the manuſcripts of Sigebert. Collato eo codice 
(Bibliothecæ Leydenſis) cum aliis, ac præcipue cum tis 
quibus uſus eſt Aubertus Miræus, Gemblacenſi, Lipſiano, 
&C. patet non pauca addita, mutata, detradta, guædam 
etiam paſſim in noſtro defiderari ex eo genere quæ Rome 
inviſa, & que Baronius exagitat in Sigeberto (44). (44) Spanhem» 
You ſee that among the things wherein he jays copies de Papa feminay 
differ, he places additions and omiſſions, and that ?. 54, $5* 
ſome of theſe omiſſions concern facts, not agreeable to 
the court of Rome, and which ſavour of a writer too 


partial to the emperors that have at any time quar- 


relled with the Popes. There is room for thinking 
that theſe particular facts have been fraudulently left 
out by partial tranſcribers ; but as for ſuch omiſ- 
ſions, additions, or alterations, as no ways relate to 


diſputes or ſchiſms, they are not liable to the ſame 


ſuſpicion. We ſhould judge of them almoſt in the 
ſame manner as we do of the manuſcripts of Pagan 
authors, which have been maimed or corrupted. There 
may be a manuſcript of Cicero, of Titus Livius, &c. 
which contains certain paſſages that are not to be found 
in another, No paſſion, private intereſt, nor preju- 
dice, could be the reaſon why the tranſcriber ſuppreſſed 
theſe. His only fault was lazineſs, ignorance, &c. 
To diſtinguiſh well, whether a tranſcriber has re- 
trenched, or added any thing from a party-view, we 
ſhould know what the factions of ſtate or religion 
were that could prepoſſeſs him, and of what conſe- 
quence theſe paſſages ſuppreſſed,” or added, might be 
to thoſe factions. If they can neither ſerve, nor hurt 
any party, we are to ſuppoſe that there was not any 
treacherous deſign in the addition or omiſſion; but we 
may ſuppoſe the contrary, when they have a particu- memoria Judica- 
lar relation to ſome violent diſpute. For which rea- bat addidit : era- 
ſon the copies of Martin Polonus would be juſtly fitque que fibi 
ſuſpected of being either fraudulently maimed or en- faden lectu vi- 


(45) Unuſquiſque 
quæ ipſe digna 


larged, if they had been formed after the Proteſtants 3 8 
and Roman-Catholics began to write upon the ſubject in ſpeaking of the 


of Pope Joan with ſo much heat and animoſity; but c#ronicle of Mar- 


ſince they preceded that difference, and were written [= . _— | 
at a time when the hiſtory of that woman was con- — 


Pap. femina, 
tradicted by none, I ſee no reaſon why falſe zeal, 68. e 


partiality, a ſpirit of impoſture, &c. could move 


the tranſcribers to ſuppreſs it. Indeed ſome one may (46) Ste the pre- 


poſlibly have left it out, becauſe he looked upon it as Jace of Laurence 


purekzſe of the book. There is no abſurdity in à ridiculous ſtory. See the margin (45). 


uchel, in De- 
creta Eccleſ. Gal» 
lic. River quotes 


The ſpirit of party is a ſtrange fury: ſome readers 


are ſo warm that they tear to pieces, or take out all him in bis Re- 
the pages where 670 find certain ignominious things marks upon the 


charged upon their ſet. You may judge from thence > pas _— 
what they would do if ſuch or ſuch merge paſſed 1 % 08, 
Of ol. Is 
ravages which this paſſion has committed in the antient 


libraries (46). And how ſhould they not have dared (47) See the re- 
to 2115 
e 


manuſcripts, ſince they dare now a-days mark (EI of 


falſify ſecond editions even in the author's life-time 150 8 * 
(47). Jam informed that the third volume of the Re- the $664" 151 


d (48), reprinted in Holland, has of the article 

been corruped in ſeveral places, ſometimes by addi- ANCILLON, 

tions, and ſometimes by ſuppreſſions. b 

I TI muſt not forget that there are ſome who believe, (43) By Father 

that the tory of Pope Joan has been added to the book rleans, 3 Je- 
5 0 


ſuit, 


f 
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| of Platina. It is the opinion of Bernartius; for, fays 
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a credulous Author, and a man of a very weak judgment (CJ. There is no doubt 


why ſome manu- he , 7 have heard Antony Hetzweld, a man of good 


ſcripts of Platina 
do not contain 
the ſtory of 
the She- P Ope. 


Impudens ali- 
quis nebulo inter- 
polavit ſcripta 
Platinæ. Audi- 

vit ex Antonio 

Heetueldio, am- 

pliſſimo laudatiſ- 

fimoque viro, 
con ſular Lova- 
nienfi, dixiſſe ſibi 
ſeepius Engelber- 
tus Boonius 
vidiſſe fe Rome 
in Pibliotheca 

Var cana, anti- 

qu ſſima Platinæ 

exemplaria manu- 
ſcripta, fedulo 
examinaſſe, & de 

Joanne fœmina 

ne literam qui- 

dem reperiſſr. 

Bernart us, de 
. wtihitate legendæ 

E. lib. it, pag. 

211. 


(49) Cooke, on 
ene She-Pope, 
P. 46, 47. 


(go) Ib. P. 47, 
48. 


(er) Spanhem. 
ubi ſupra, p. 64. 


reputation, and a magiſtrate of Louvain,  fay, that one 


Engelbertus Boonius, a grave perſon, and dean of a confider- 
-able church in Germany, often told him. that he had ſeen 
ſeveral antient manuſcripts of Platina, in the Vatican at 


Rome, that he had examined them carefully, but that he 


had never found in them a ſong eword concerning the 
She-Pope (49). Alexander Cooke makes firong ob- 
jections to this. How came theſe old manuſcripts, ſays 
he (50), 10 be ſo numerous and antient in the Vatican, 
ſeeing that Printing was then in uſe, and that Platina 


died in the year 1481 ? Whence comes it that neither 


Onuphrius, or Bellarmin, or Baronius, awho had as 


free acceſs as others to the library of the Vatican, could 


find theſe manuſcripts ? What can be the reaſon, that no 
body fince Bernartius has dreamt of this exception againſt 
Platina ? The acknowledgment which Onuphrius, Bel- 


larmin, and Baronius male, that this flory is in Platina, 


' inclines me to believe that Bernartius ſcandalized the 


magiſtrate, or the magiſtrate the dean, or elſe that the 


dean made a bubble of the magiſtrate. For, without doubt, 
if there had been juch manuſcripts, fome of thoſe gentle- 


men would have produced them before now. Mr Span- 


heim (51) does not diſpute the fact with Bernartius, on 
the contrary, he makes uſe of it as an example to ſhew 
that the curtailing of manuſcripts was a thing which 


had been long practiſed. For my own part I will 
not deny that there may have been in the Vatican 


ſome faithful copy of Platina's book, which wanted 
the ſtory of Pope Joan. I think it very poſlible that 
this author may have ſhewn his manuſcript, and ſuf- 
fered copies thereof to be taken ſome years before he 
Publiſhed it. It is probable that after he had ſuffered 
it to be copied, he reviſed, corrected, and enlarged 
it, and that the ſtory of the She-Pope was one of the 
additions. Conſequently it may very well be, that 
there were ſome manuſcripts of Platina without that 
ſtory. But becauſe Onuphrius, Bellarmin, and Baro- 


nius, did not queſtion the faithfulneſs of that edition, 


manuſcripts. 


where it was contained, they would not quote ſuch 
That could not have been of any ſervice 


to them. It muſt even be allowed that the teſtimony of 
Platina is not very prejudicial to the cauſe which theſe 


three authors defend, for it will ſooner convince one 


that there has been no She-Pope, than that there has. 


Coeffeteau did not forget this obſervation. © One 
Martin Polonus is accuſed of having been the firſt 
« who expoſed it to the eyes of Chriſtendom ; and 


© Platina, from whom du Pleflis borrows the account 
of it, confeſſes that he had taken it from him, ad- 


+ Here are Pla- 
tina's words in 
Joanne VIII, 
Folio m. 140. 
Hac quæ dixi 
vulgo feruntur: 
incertis tamen & 
obſcuris auctori- 
bus: qua ideo 
ponere breviter, 
& nude inftitui : 
ne obſtinate ni- 
mium & pertina- 
citer omiſiſſe vi- 
dear: quod fere 
omnes affirmant : 
erremus etiam 
Nos hac in re 
cum vulgo: 
quamquam appa- 
reat ea que dixi 
ex his eſſe: que 
fieri poſſe cre- 
duntur. 


(52) Cobffeteau, 
Reſponſe au My- 
ſer E d'Iniquité, 

f. 504, 505. 


(-3) The paſſages 
ſuppreſſed in his 
Hiſtory of Fran- 
cis I, and of 
Charles IX, are 
to be found in 
the Dutch edi- 
tions. : 


” 
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than the 


ding theſe words, which inſtead of confirming du 
Pleſlis, ſhould have made him waver in his opinion, 
and doubt, or rather condemn his whole narrative. 
What 1 fay of this affair | is a common report, the 
authors of which are obſcure and uncertain. Newerthe- 
bfs I reſokved to ſet it down briefly and fairly, left 
1 ſhould ſeem to have wilfully omitted what is in a 
manner affirmed by all, (he means later authors) for 
even wiſe men have their follies : Jet us alſo err with 
the people, tho it evidently appears that the preſent 
flory is one of thoſe things which awe can believe poſe 
« fible. Is not this a glorious foundation for a mon- 


ſtrous ſtory? And would not one, after ſeeing 


« this, give it up as incredible, granting even that he 


had believed it to be true before (5 z). 


If there was any example of a writer that had 


brought himſelf into trouble, and got ill will, by re- 


lating the ſtory of Pope Joan, one might imagine 
that Platina ſuppreſſed it in the copies Which he ſhewed 
to the Pope and cardinals; but in thoſe days authors 
ſuffered no inconveniency upon that ſcore, every one 
was ſtee to ſpeak of it as he had a mind. Whence 
therefore could ariſe ſuch a precaution in Platina, as 
his having two ſorts of copies, the one for the court, 
and the other for his intimate friends? It is eaſy to 
be accounted- for why Varillas did not publiſh all 
that he had written, and what a hundred perſons had 
ſeen in the copies of his Hiſtory (53). 
of being ill uſed, When it ſhall be proved that Pla- 
tina, who had courage enough to mention other 
things, that were much more diſagreeable in his days 
reſent ſtory, did not dare to publiſh this, it 
be time to own that his book was only print- 
3 21541 33 10.4 6:} 4 


NE-* 


will chen 


He was afraid 


fteal the bodies of St Peter and St Paul, 


' 
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| lowing quotation. * Having made as ſtrict an en- | 
* quiry as the place, where I am, could allow me, 44 Trithem. de 
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going reaſon, and becanſe he has given us ſuch a vaſt 
alike credulous and weak to believe what he ſays of Syl- 


it is ſaid that he was +þ well verſed in the Holy Scri- 


aſcribed them to Martin Polonus, but to another Mar- 


> 


anon; batt 7 % 561 had that 
ed from the copy which he had deſig we 
timate friends. 15 e er Ain W 
[C] He has been cenſured as & creduleus author, and 
a man of a wery weak judgment.) I ſhall quote another 
paſſage of Coctleteau (54). Ihe oldeſt author, Who | 
ſullied his writings with this infamous narrative Was (54) Colfiitean, 
one Martin Polonus (5 5), a Ciſtertian monk, ji os þ. 
ends his Chronicle at Nicholas III, about the year . 
1278. Platina has borrowed it from him; and (55) Fates 3. 
both the one and the other proceed upon a yuloar billion, Mug; © 
report, without having any other knowledge of _ Ton, i, , 
the matter. Du Pleſſis, that he might add weight Marie 8 
to his authority, told us, above *, That as he had . num makings 
penttentiary to Pope Nicholas III, and afterward;  hvjus faby. 
archbiſhop of Coſenze 4, he deſerved more reſpe# and .. li non autty. 
credit from us than we ſeemed willing ta ally : xg ery 
but. as we honour his dignities, ſo we know very Fra hs F 
well that they do not always make one a com. e ſame e. 
pleat annaliſt, or a very good writer of chronicles, '7, *%* i, chap, 
We have a clear proof of it in the writings of this rom! . the Hif- 
author, ſince one eaſily diſcovers, by reading them bet fo — 
that he was a ſimple well-meaning man, who picked [X] of the ih 
up vulgar ſtories, as if they had been oracles, and POPE (Joax;,, 
inſerted them in his works without any judgment. 
And beſides, as touching this fact, he himſelf makes Pag. 165, near 
it doubtful, by ſpeaking of it in ſuch a cold manner, the end. 
This perſon, ſays he, ſpeaking of that monſter, as ave 
are told, ut aſſeritur, a, a woman, &c.' Naude 
treats him ſtill worſe. Without giving ourſelves the 
trouble, ſays he (56), 10 confider the difference of the co- 


* 


It That cannot 


III made him 
archbiſhop of 


' pies, and the additions made to this Martin Polonus, ave Gneſna, and not 
hall do better to conclude at once, that his authority can- of Coſenza, 


not any ways hurt Slveſher, both on account of the fore. (56) Nauds, 4. 

aude, A. 
polog. des Grands 
Hommes, p. n. 


$59, 569, 


number of fabulous things in his accounts, that one muſt be 


wveſter. I call to witneſs the flories that he has bor- 
rowed from the book de Infantia Salvatoris, and thoſe 
aobich he tells of Pilate, of the Greeks avho intended 70 
s of of the Dragon 
of Sykuefler, which killed ſix-thouſand perſons every day: 
of another ſo bis that eight yoke of oxen could not draav 
him to the place where he was to be burnt ; of the Britiſh 
Artbur, of the Prophet Merlin, of Pope Foan, of the 
Letters of Gold which weighed a hundred pounds each, 


given by Charlemaign to tayenty-three monaſteries erected 


by him, and a great many others, which are only fit to 
lull children to ſleep in their cradles. Alexander Cooke 
puts the following objection in another perſon's mouth; 
* Know (that as Bellarmin ** and N. D. + obſerve) ,,.. .. 

* he was a very ſimple man; and that, in the opi ＋ 


. c 15 1. Rom. Pont, ca 
nion of Dr Harding + , his writings are trifling and xxiv. 2 


© 1mpertinent, and have not the leaſt appearance of 


truth. Know, beſides, that he was good for nothing + 3. Conv, Part 
* but to make flories, for this is the cenſure which I ii, cap. v, num. 
Bernartius pailes upon him (57).” In anſwer to which 29, Pag. 399. 


t Anſwer to the 
Challenge of 
biſhop Jewelle, 


tures, and not ignorant of evorldly learning, and that he 
Was a perſon on whom Platina laid a great deal of ſtreſs 
in point of Hiſtory Tt, and held him worthy to be efteemed 
a man of great knowledge, and of a ſingular life and | Martinus Po- 
converſation (58). After that Cooke examines five in- lonus fabulis tan- 
ſtances which are alledged to prove the ignorance of tum cen, 
Martin Polonus, and maintains that they do him _ 11. 1 
wrong. He ſays that Bernartius and Florimond de d utile le- 
Remond impute thoſe five blunders to him. I have gend. II f. bag. 
not Bernartius's book (59), but J know that Flori- 113. 
y 


mond de Remond is falſly accuſed, ſince he has not 
457). Cooke, on 


the She-Pope, 


tin. This will evidently appear upon reading the fol- p. 63. 


into every thing that can be ſaid upon this ſubject, Script. Fele 
I lighted on an old book in mio, containing verbo, Martine 
the lives of the Popes and Emperors, where I found 
* an account of this mitred Joan. The author's 
name is Martinus. I do not know whether the like- ricque vitz 

* nels of names has given occaſion for aſcribing to Platina, in Vit 
Martin Polonus what this other Martin writ, who Vicker. 3. 


tt Vir magnz 


* was never printed, as far as I know; and of whom ; 
to diſcover nothing excepting that (58) Coke, 


© I haye been able 
he was a German, This is probable, conſidering ſupra, page 9+ 
the difference of the copies which Simbler quotes. 
There is likewiſe to be ſeen another Chronicle of 

| one 


be; for Nicholas 


doctrine ſingula- 


De Utilitate 
—4 Hiſtoria: 


(bo) e 
le Remond, 

P anti-Papele 
o. TA num. V. 


fl. 367 ve 


(61) Du Plef 
Myſtere d'Ini 
quite, 7 5 


(62) Blondel, 
Examine Qua 
de Papa fœmi 
5. mM, $, 


64) Simon 
rovolſcius, 1 
Centum Po 
Elog- P. 29: 


(64) Sand. 
madv. in 


ſium, de E 
Latin. P. 1 


(55) Amon 
are Fat ber 
de, de Seri 
Eccleſ. To. 
p. 62 #7 
Cave, de“ 


Ecclel. P. 


fa) Lauca: 
ricus, in! 
mat. Trat 
Fl. 57,9 


(0) Erat | 
corpore he 
quodamm 
nus. Ib. 


(e) Ibid, 


1) Pau 
in Elog 
læxi, | 


2 


bi 


nus. Ibid, 
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that he had the ſirname of Polonus. from his being a Polander, or at leaſt from his 


— 


being reckoned ſo [DJ. Voſſius ſhould have affirmed poſitively that the Martinus Car- 

ſulanus, of whom Volaterranus ſpeaks in the beginning of the twenty- ſecond book; is 

the ſame, with this man [E J. You will obſerve that his chronicle is firnamed Martinia © 
and that it was printed in French at Paris with the additions of Verneron canon of (4) Du Verdier, 


Liege, and with thoſe of tbe chronicle-writer Caſtel; in folio by Antony Verard (4). 


« one Martinus, full of impertinent ſtories (60). 


mond b l | 
1 Remond gives as an inſtance of it, the five blunders, 
Fantt Papele, from which Cooke has vindicated our Polonus. You 


#þ. il, num. þ | 


will likewiſe pleaſe to obſerve, that du Pleſſis men- 
fa, 307 det /o. 


tions another Martin, of the order of Friars Minors, 
and author of a Chronicle, intituled, Flores Temporum, 
n Du Pleſſis, where he ſpeaks of the She-Pope (61). Blondel places 
hte 4Ini- him towards the end of the XVth century (62). | 
wit, P. 162. [D] He had the firname of Polonus from his being a 
Polander, or at — from his being reckoned %.] He 
(62) Blondel, a was of the noble family Streperi, S:reporum, if Staro- 
n WW volſcius is to be credited, who adds, that he was both the 
$ = firſt and only Polander of that time who got himſelf 
4 any reputation by his writings, and that this was the 
reaſon of his being firnamed Polonus. Quad primus 
tum ex Polonis, idque folus, ſeriptis inter extraneos in- 
claruerit, unde & Polonus, a gente cognominatus eft, ac 
fi Seylurus ille Scytha, quod alium é Scythia parem fibi 
60 Simon Sta- ingenio non habuerit (653). There is in the library of 
cle, in Vienna a manuſcript of this Martin, where he ſays 
Centum Polonor- that he was born in Oppaw a city of Bohemia. 55% 
Elog . P. 29+ 
| nenſis, ſeipſum ait de regno Bohemiæ oriundum, patria 
(64) Sand. Ani- Opimenſem ; wel, ut in alio MSo, ut & Codice mona- 
madv. in Vol- flertt Gamingenſis rectius legitur, Oppavienſem, obſer- 
dum, de nga vante Lambecio lib. 2. Bibl. Vindob. (64). At that 
Lain. F. 173. time Poland was better known in Italy than Bohemia 
(65) Among thoſe WAS) and people gave themſelves very little trouble 
re Father Lab- about Geographical niceties. Thus a man born in any 
be, de Script. country which bordered upon the kingdom of Poland 
Elf 57%. e eaſily paſſed for a Polander. Thoſe who ſay that 
9 Fee Martin was a Polander, of the city Carſula or Corſula 


Ecclel. 7. 739, (05), examine things in a very ſuperficial manner; 


Martinus in prefat. Codicis MSi cujuſdam Bibl. Vien- 


(69). He commits a greater blunder ſtill, fince he 


Biblioth. Frang. 
Pag. 897. 

for if he were of that city, he would be an Italian | | 
(66). They tack together what Volaterranus relates (66) Volaterra- 
of his being a native of Carſula, and what others af- nus fays, 45. 


, . TL $a | * . =Y XxX, p. m. 759, 
_ his being a Polander ; but Volaterranus is mi- r Fe 7 75 2 


| . ; named 
[Z] The Martinus Carſulanus, of whom Volaterranus Fs ; and 
ſpeaks in the beginning of the twenty-ſecond book, is the lib. vi, p. 199, 
ſame with this.] Volaterranus exprefles himſelf in this that TION | 
manner : © Pontificuni Romanorum ſeu temporum eo- © * 
rum hiſtoriam ſcripſere. . . . . Vincentius & Mar- 
tinus Carſulanus ordinis ambo Prædicatorum Jo. xxit _ | 
tempore (67). - - We Hiſtory of the Popes of Rome, (65) Volaterran. 
or of thoſe times was written by . . . . Vincentins and lib. xxij, init. 
Martinus Carſulanus, both of the order of preachers; P. 783. 
in the Pontificate of Fohn XXII.“ He had ſaid elſe- 
where (68), in giving a catalogue of the famous Do- (68) Ib. /ib, xxl, 
minicans, Martinus Pcenitentiarius urbis, patria Car- P. 759. 
ſulanus quam Caſcinam vocant, chronicam ſeripſit 
quam Martinianam vocant, Jo. xx it tempore. - - - 
Martin Penitentiary of Rome, and born at Carſula, 
« ewhich they call Caſcina, writ the chronicle ſirnamed 
« Martinian, in the time of John XXII.“ It is evi- | 
dent that he means the ſame Martin in theſe two paſ- 5 
ſages; notwithſtanding which Voſſius doubts of it A e 6.8, 
imagines that Volaterranus ſpeaks of one Vincentius 2 Ee, 15 
Carfulanus in the beginning of the twenty-ſecond 507. 
book. He confeſſes that he does not know that au- 
thor (70). But how ſhould he, ſeeing it is all a chi- (79) De eo nihil 
mera? Volaterranus is only ſpeaking of the ſame Vin- 7 prog: 
centius Bellovacenſis whom he had mentioned in book ⁊F 7 
xx1 (71). ; Pe” | 


1 


(71) Pag. 759. 


POM PONATIUS (PETER) was born at Mantua, the ſixteenth of | Sptember 


fa) Laucas . 1 462 (a). 


ricus, in Sche- 


fel. 57, veſſo. 
(b) Erat puſillus 


He was a man of fo ſmall a ſtature, that he wanted but little of being a (4) Ibid. 
- dwarf (þ) ; but he was endowed with excellent parts, and accounted one of the greateſt 
mit , Philoſophers of his age. He taught Philoſophy at Padua with a wonderful reputation, mark [BH] to- 
having the famous Achillini for his antagoniſt, whoſe puzzling objections would have s e end. 


(e) See the re- 


bp hamuncio Often confounded him, had it not been for his ſkill in ſhifting them off with a witty (#1 obit ſenio 


quodammodo na- Je 


ſt AJ. During the dreadful war in which the Venetians were engaged againſt the <onfeQtus. bid. 

league of Cambray; he removed to Bologna, where he taught Philoſophy. Though he (/) Senagefmo 

(c) Ii, was married thrice, he never had but one daughter (c), to whom he gave twelve thou- 
ſand ducats for her portion (d). I know that he did not die in the year 1512 (e), 
Moreri will have it; but the time of his death is unknown to me: I only know that 


tertio ætatis anno 
ſtranguria oborta 
a8 Bononiz fato 

functus eſt, Jo- 


ſome ſay he attained to a very great age (7), and others, that he died of a retention of 7 Fern 


urine in the fixry-third year of his lite (g). 


cap. Ixxi, g. N. 


His dead body was removed to Mantua, 6s. 


where cardinal Hercules de Gonzagua cauſed it to be decently buried (H). That great Phi- () g. 


IA] His fhill in ſhifting them off with a witty jeſt.] 

(1) Paul, Jovius, This I find in Jovius. In coronis, /ays he (1), con- 
in Elog. cap, ſeſſuque doctorum, quum exercitatione perutili ad 
xx, P. n. 164. prætoriam porticum diſputaretur, ita mirus evade- 
bat, ut ſzpe ancipiti, & cornuto Achillini enthy- 

* memate circumventus, ſuperfuſo facetiarum ſale, ad- 
verſarii impetum, ex illis gyris, & mæandris expli- 
* catus eluderet. In lame companies, and in an aſ- 


o 


* ſembly of the learned, while they were diſputing upon 


* ſerious and uſeful points, he had ſuch a wonderful art 
* of evading, that oftentimes being hard preſſed by a 
* ſharp and piercing argument of Achillini, he had re- 
© courſe to a witty jeſt, and thus eluding bis adverſary's 
* attack, extricated himſelf out of the labyrinth he was 
* ix.” Nothing can be more convenient in a diſpute 


than this talent of Pomponatius : If you are not able 


to anſwer an argument, if you find it puzzling and in- 
ſoluble, you may get off with a witty jeſt; all the 
laughing men will be of your fide, and your adverſary 
will be confounded. © 


(2) Horat, Sat, 
a 1, ü, ver. 


Solventur riſu tabulæ, tu miſſus abibis (2). 


He laghd and jeer'd at, you diſcharg'd the court. - 
ef; Hs 


loſopher 
It is upon ſuch an occaſion that this maxim proves 
true, | 


- - -  - Ridiculum acri 


Fortius & melius magnas plerunque ſecat res (z). (z) Idem, Sat. 


X. lib. i; ver. 


2A ewaggiſh ſneer 14. 
Dath hit the great ones more than a ſevere. 
CREECH. 


I. knew a Profeſſor of Philoſophy, who made himſelf 
dreaded only upon this account. He was a man of 
no depth, and would have been eaſily confounded in 
a public diſputation, had it not been for his jeſts and 
ſometimes even for his low puns, which ſet the aſſembly 
a laughing. The ſtrongeſt objections came to nothing 
by that means, and he was ſo fully perſuaded that it 
was the beſt way of anſwering a puzzling argument, 
that he made uſe of it, even — * he might have made 
a ſerious and ſolid anſwer. But after all, men of 


ſenſe do not reſt ſatisfied with ſuch a method; they 

laugh as well as others, but they adjudge the victory 

to thoſe who deſerve the honous::of it. Paul Jovius 
8 8 | 


obſerves, 


(5) Ipſo Pompo- 


natio acri æ mu- 


ſumma ingenii 
ſimplicitate am- 
biendi, adulan- | 
dique prorſus im- probare nitebatur ; ſecutus Aphrodiſei placita, cujus dog- 
peritus. Ibid, 


(6) , ubi 
ſupra, cap. lxxi, of a judge: he ſays not only that Pomponatius endea- 


(3) Ibid, pag. 


(9) Ibid. pag. 


_ (10) Ibid, pag. 
* 228, 


POMPONATIUS 
loſopher was brought into trouble by the Monks, on account of his book concerning 
the immortality of the ſoul [B], and was ſuſpected of impiety. The clamours raiſed 


againſt him, and the books publiſhed againſt his tract, did not make him alter his 


opinion: 


obſerves, that Achillini prevailed in a diſputation by entes inceſſerunt, qui cum ſapientes ſs dixtrunt Pld 


the inſuperable ſtrength of his doQrine ; though Pom- 
ponatius, his antagoniſt, made the aſſembly merry 
with his jeſts, and uſed many ly tricks. AZmulum in 
corona wveteratorie diſputantem, & riſum falſa dicacitate 
ſeepius excitantem, ipſo invicto dboctrinæ robore ſupera- 


) Jovius, ubi Gat (4). I muſt obſerve, by the by, that Pomponatius 
ſupra, cap. vii, made uſe of his talent like a cunning man, to get the 


ſcholars of Achillini, who was a plain man, and unfit 
for intrigues (5). 


[LB] He was brought into trouble by the Monks, on ac- 
lo inſidioſa ambi- ct of his book concerning the immortality of the foul. 
tione ſcholam e- "Theſe are Jovius's words: Exorto bello Veneto, poft 
Jus depopulante. 


Achillini mortem Bononiæ profiſſus eft ; ubi cucullatos ſa- 
cer dotes contra ſe in caput, & nominis famam wehemen- 
tifſime concitavit; edito ſcilicet volumine, quo animas 
poſt corporis mortem interituras, ex ſententia Ariſtotelis 


mate ad corrumpendam juventutem, diſſolvendamque Chri- 
fliane vitæ diſciplinam, nihil peſtilentius induci potuit 
(6). Jovius acts here the part of an Hiſtorian, and 


vouring to prove, that the foul of man is not immor- 
tal, according to Ariſtotle's opinion, expoſed himſelf 
to the perſecutions of the Monks, but alſo, that it is 
the moſt pernicious doctrine that ever was, and the 
moſt proper to corrupt youth and Chriſtian morality. 
He is certainly much more in the right, when he 
keeps within the bounds of an Hiſtorian, than when 
he 2 up for a judge; for it is not at all material, 
whether Ariſtotle believed the mortality of the ſoul, 
or whether, according to the principles laid down by 
him, one cannot well prove that it is not mortal. And 
therefore if Pomponatius maintained only, that an 

one who ſticks to Ariſtotle's principles, muſt ha, 
own that it dies with the body, his opinion is not 
pernicious, provided he acknowledges the immortality 


of the ſoul: but he expreſsly and formally acknow- 


edges it. He examines Ariſtotle's hypotheſis ; he 


what may be ſaid for or againſt that hypothe- 


ſis ; he brings in the Philoſophical reaſons that were 
alledged at that tume, to prove that the ſoul is mortal 


or immortal; he obſerves wherein the ftrength or the 


weakneſs of the arguments lies on both ſides, and 
then he concludes, that there being no demonſtrative 


reaſon for the mortality or immortality of the ſoul, 


that queſtion ought to be looked upon as a problema- 
tical one. Now, ſays he, ſince it belongs to Gop to 
decide the problematical queſtions about which men 
diſpute, let us enquire whether he teaches us that our 
ſouls are immortal, and let us keep to his deciſion, as 
a definitive and infallible ſentence. Afterwards, he 
proves by the Old and New Teſtament, that there is a 
future life, and declares that his faith is grounded up- 


(Y Petrus Pom- on that. Theſe are his words: (7). His itaque fic ſe 
ponatius, de Im- | 
mortalitate Ani- feria dicendum videtur, quod queſtio de immortalitate 
ma, cap. xv, | 


& ult, Pag. N. 


habentibus, mihi ¶ ſalva ſaniori ſententia) in hac ma- 


anime eſt neutrum problema, ſicut etiam de mundi eter- 
nitate: mihi namque videtur quod nullæ rationes natu- 
rales adduci Peſſunt cogentes animam eſſe immortalem, 
minuſque probantes ani mam eſſe mortalem, ſicut quam- 
plures Doctores tenentes eam immortalem declarant . ., . 
quapropter dicemus ficut Plato I de Legibus certificare de 
aliguo cum multi ambigunt ſolius eft Dei; cum itaque 
tam illuftres viri inter ſe ambigant, non niſi per Deum hoc 


(9) Quanto lux diſtat a lucido, & veritas à vero, & 
guantò cauſa infinita eft potior eſfectu finito, tantd effica- 
clus hoc demonſirat immortalitatem anime ; quare fi que 
rationes probare videntur mortalitatem anime, ſunt falſæ 


(11) Note, that & apparentes, cum prima lux, & prima veritas often- 
. 18 chopeer , Bet Tae, fi que werd widentur probare ejus im- 


intituled, In quo 


mortalitatem, Vere quidem ſunt & lucidz, ſed non lux 


concluſio in hac & weritas: quare hc ſola via inconcuſſa & ſftabilis 
materia, quæ 


e, caters vero ſunt fluctuante ., . . . (10) Quart 


* 


verùm ea non via incedendum eff qua hujus ſeculi ſapi- 
WE; 


ſententia mea vi- 1 ; . 
— — oof INDUBIE (11) ½%½ m immortalem ed aſſerendum Bi 


Facti ſunt, quiſquis enim hac via procedet ut exiſting 
femper incertus & vagus fluctuabit. How can ſuch 2 


man be accuſed of impiety? How can he be taxed 
with denying the immortality of the foul ? At this 
rate one might affirm, that all Divines bring into que- 
ſtion the Trinity, the Incarnation, Tranſubſtantiation, 
the Reſurrection, and, in general, all the doctrines 
which they ground only on revelation, without pre- 
tending that they are diſcovered to us by the light of 
reaſon. Will not the holy Scriptures, being once ac- 
knowledged to be the word of Gop, as effectually 


produce the belief of the immortality of the ſoul, às 


a Geometrical demonſtration (12). Jovius gives a very 
wrong judgment of that work of Pomponatius. Had 


he ſaid in general, that the denying of the immorta- R 
lity of the foul deſtroys morality, he would have faid Las), citation; 
a thing which is looked upon as a common notion, (46) and (47), 


though ſome are of opinion it is not ſo certain as it 


ſeems to be; for, ſay they, if we conſider what ſort 


of life the Chriſtians live, their leudneſs, ſlanders, 
cheats, and whatever they do to get money and pre- 
ferments, or to ſupplant their competitors, we ſhall 
find that they could not be worſe, though they did 
not believe a future ftate. It will be found, general- 
ly ſpeaking, that they only forbear doing ſuch things 


(% Jehan. | 


b, in Vita C 


paris Contare 
5. . 184. 


(18) That 
whether A 
tle teaches 
Immortalit 
the Soul. 


as are attended with infamy, or a capital puniſhment : 
two curbs, which would put a ſtop to the corruption 


of an impious man, cæteris paribus, as well as to theirs. 


But this is a ſubje& that would require a particular 
treatiſe. | | 

When I conſider that Pomponatius did publickly ac- 
knowledge, that we cannot be ſure of 1 i N 
of the ſoul by the light of reaſon; I do not know of Pomponatius 
what to think of the diſtinction which he is ſaid to have concerning the 
made before his judges. The thing is related by la ine ge. 2 
Mothe le Vayes in the following manner, Such a 4 


© dexterity proved very ſucceſsful not long ago to 


* Pomponatius. 'That Philoſopher. having deelared 
with a peripatetical liberty and warmth, that he 
did not believe the immortality of the ſoul, was pro- 
ſecuted by the Inquiſition ; but he got off by virtue 
Jof this explanation, that he did not believe it, pro- 


1 perly ſpeaking, fince he knew it demonſtratively, as 
he 


e explained himſelf in a long diſcourſe to ſome 
judges, who had been formerly his ſcholars, and 
* whoſe favour he ſtood pretty much in need of at 


* this time (13).* I ſhould rather think that he di- (13) La Mothe 


ſtinguiſhed between faith and ſcience, than between le Vayer, Da- 
ſcience and opinion, that is, he confeſſed to them that 255 op yo 
he had no demonſtration of the immortality of the TD K 
ſoul ; but that he believed it as an article of faith re- 294, 205. 1 
vealed in the Scripture, and decided by the councils the 44% of be 


(14). However it be, it is ſaid, he was not ſorry that /** dialogues of 


his book ſhould be confuted, and that he wiſhed, the Orafus * 


pernicious poiſon that was in it might be deſtroyed by (% Animam 
the antidote of Javellus's anſwer. This the Jeſuit ese immortalem 
Antony Sirmond obſerves againſt a man, who had pub- eſt articulus fe- 
liſhed in France Pomponatius's tract without that an- dei, ut l 
ſwer. Quem repugnants autore neſcio quis curioſus, aut symbolum Apo- 


A 1 x - hs, ſtolorum & A- 
impius, novis typis juſſerat in lucem exire folitarium & thanaſii. Pan- 


fine reſponſione Favelli, quam ipſe Pomponatius ſeripta ad poratius, ub) 


eum epiſftola ita olim comprobarat, ut palam rogaret edi- ſupra, P. 126, 
ci, ſe quogus ſuffragante, perſporſum libro ſuo venenum hoc 

antidoto nifi diluatur, peſtiferum eſſe, ac toti humano ge- 

neri extimeſcendum (15). I think this Philoſopher be- (15) Antoninus 


thought himſelf too late of this charitable office; for he Sirmondus, & 
Immortalitate 


maintained his firſt book twiee againſt Niphus, and ns Mar: 
once againſt Ambroſe, archbiſhop of Naples. This 1, 2. Hi 6 
you will find in the ſame Sirmond (16) ; but he fays no- was printed dt 


thing of the book publiſhed by Contarinus, in the Par's in the year 


year 1516, againſt that of Pomponatius, which appear- 135,“ 22 
ed very ſolid to that Philoſopher. Edidit juvenis 
* adhuc (trigeſimum enim tertium ætatis annum tunc bendice, 7. 19 
* agebat) librum contra judicium Petri Mantuani docto- 20. 
* ris ſui... . argumenta autem illa firma ad proban- 
dum & gravia fuiſſe, opuſque totum valde elabora- 
tum pe 1 quia — ille phyſicus in li- 
bro quo defendit opinionem illam ſuam acriter op- 
pugnatam ab eo quem inſtruxerat, tradit eum librum 
* & doctiſſimum omnium & uberrimum eſſe qui omni 
tempore materiam illam perſecuti ſunt: additque vi- 


deri prorſus eum divina opera & manu fabricatum 
| « fuille 


(16) Ibid. in Ap" 


„ Lib, i, 0 
concord. 
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POMPONAT TI US. 
opinion: he made ſeveral replies, and inſtead of giving ground, went on ſteadily, keep- 
ing to his firſt corrective [CJ, viz. that the divine authority of the ſcripture was to 
him an unſhaken foundation, on which he grounded his belief of the immortality oF 
5 the 


Ca fuiſſe (17). - - - - He. publiſhed while he was flill & 
(17) — « young man (for he was then in the thirty third year of 
ahve” ntareni, © his age) @ book againſt the doctrine of his maſter Pom- 
4 1. 1844 © ponatius . .I plainh appears that his arguments 
« avere ſtrong and weighty, and that the piece in general 
aas extremely well finiſhed, fince that ingenious Natu- 
ral Philoſopher, in a book where he defends his opinion 


able to make any further reply: he has ſo entirely o- 
vercome them, ſays he, that the vnly thing they can do 
is to to give him hard words. Tam luculenter tam ſubti- 
liter adverſuns hanc opinionem invehitur, ut ſententia med 
nihil intactum, nullamque reſponſionem quam quis pro A. 
wverroe adducere poteſt impugnatam relinguat; totum enim 
impugnat, diſfipat, & annihilat, nullumque Awverroiſiis re- 


© that was ſo ſmartly attacked by his own ſcholar, declar- fugium relictum eſt, niſi convitia & maledicta in Divinum 


© od that his performance was abundantly more learned 
 # and copious, than any thing which had been ever writ 
« upon that ſubject, and that he truly looked upon it as 
* @ compoſition altogether divine. Why then did he 
not wiſh that this anſwer of Contarinus ſhould be 
printed, for the time to come, with his treatiſe, as we 
are told that he wiſhed ſuch a thing as to Javellus's an- 
{wer ? Niphus wrote againſt Pomponatius by Leo the 
tenth's order. On the contrary, others ſay, that 
Pomponatius compoſed his tract, only to pleaſe that 
Pope; which is confuted by la Mothe le Vayer. I 
ſhall ſet down ſomewhat at large what he ſays upon 


this ſubje& ; there are ſome things in it whereby the 


text of this remark: will be illuſtrated. I need not 

: enlarge upon theſe conſiderations (18), ſince every body 

(9.55 1 may ſee what thoſe two great adverſaries, Pompona- 
le teaches the „ tius and Niphus, wrote upon this ſubject above a 
Immortality of © hundred years ago. Whereupon I mult adviſe my 
the Soul. (reader to place among the idle fancies of Poſtel, a 


man who is known to have had very dangerous in- 
tervals, what he aſſerts, that Pomponatius engaged 
„Lib. i, de orb. in that diſpute only to pleaſe the ſupreme * pontif, 
concord. of whom he ſpeaks very diſreſpe&fully. For, on 


the contrary, it is certain that Niphus was pitched 
upon by Pope Leo X, to whom he dedicated his 
book, as one of the moſt learned men of his time, 
and beſt qualified to defend a cauſe as far as it can be 
defended. And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he 
did all that could be done for a cauſe which lay 
open to great diſadvantages, being confined, by a 
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and therefore Pomponatius jeſts upon him, ſaying, that 
© he imitated a Phyſician of Milan, who ordered all 

© ſorts of graſs that grew in a meadow, to be put in- 

to a bath, in hopes that ſome of them would prove 

© beneficial to his patient: that in like manner Ni- 

phus had made u | 

never ſo weak and ſophiſtical, to try whether 

© ſome of them would be ſatisfactory. The beſt of 

© all is, that the queſtion was only about Ariſtotle's 

opinion, which after all, cannot be more prejudi- 

* cial to truth, than what he ſays of the eternity of the 

* world, or the quinteſſence of the Heavens, two o- 

lat Marks" pinions that are laughed at in the ſchools (19).” 
le Vayer, de Spondanus having ſaid, that all Philoſophers were for- 
FImmortalitate bidden by Leo to teach, that the ſoul of man is 
de“ Ame, pag. mortal, and but one in all men (20), obſerves, that 
11 22 of the it is thought Pomponatius occaſioned that bull. Oc- 
A caſionem autem prædictæ de philoſophis ſanctioni 
ddediſſe dicitur Petrus Pomponatius Mantuanus, Jovii 


(20) You wil! in Philoſophia præceptor: qui enarrans Ariſtotelem 


le the words of © & Averroem Bononiæ, animas poſt corporis mor- 


e 2 tem interituras ex ſententià Ariſtotelis probare conatus, 
Or tne 


remark [L] of juxentutem valde corruperat 3 ſe eo tuens quod phi- 
the article SPI. © loſophice loqueretur, fed aliter, cùm Chriſtianus eſ- 
NOZ A. * ſet, ſentiret (21). - - Petrus Pomponatius of Mantua, 
* Fovius's maſter in Philoſophy, is ſaid to have given 

(21) Spondanus, * occaſſon to the above-mentioned bull concerning Philoſo- 
* © phers; becauſe while he explained Ariſtotle and Awer- 

* rots at. Bologna, he had very much corrupted the youth, 
' © by endeavouring to prove that according to Ariftotk's 
© opinion the foul dies with the body; making this ex- 


* that as a Chriſtian, he thought otherwiſe.” Theſe 
words are not exact; for Spondanus ſuppoſes that Pom- 

natius taught, as Averroes did, that all men have 
but one ſoul in ſome reſpects, than which nothing 
can be more falſe. If you read his book, you 
will find, that having laid down the opinion of Aver- 
roes in the third chapter, he declares in the very be- 
ginning of the fourth, that it is abſurd and monſtrous, 
and that he does not think it neceſſary to confute it, 
becauſe Thomas Aquinas has ſo fully ſhewn the extra- 
vagancy of that opinion that the Averroiſts are not 


mutual agreement, within the bounds of Peripatetiſm ; 


of all ſorts of arguments, tho' 


* cuſe for himſelf that he ſpoke as a Philoſopher, but 


& San#ifimum virum (22). And therefore, referring (22) Pomponat, 

his readers to Thomas Aquinas, he only ſhews, that A- ubi ſupra, Pag. 

verroes could not find that chimerical notion in Ariſto- 8, 9. 

tle. © Quamvis hæc opinio tempeſtate noſtra fit mul- 

* tim celebrata, & fere ab omnibus pro conſtanti ha- 

© beatur eam eſſe Ariſtotelis, mihi tamen videtur quod 
nedum in ſe fit falſiſſima, verum inintell gibilis, &. 

monſtroſa, & ab Ariſtotele prorſus aliena; imò exi- 

ſtimo quòd tanta fatuitas nunquam fuerit nedum 

credita, verùm excogitata: Et primò quidem de ejus 

© falfitate nihil novi intendo adducere; ſed tantum 

lectorem remittere ad ea quæ latinorum decus Divus 

© Thomas Aquinas . . . ſed quoad ſecundum hc pau- 

* cula quz mihi plenam fidem faciunt adducere ſtatui, 

« videlicet hoc alienum eſſe ab Ariſtotele, verùm hoc 

eſſe figmentum, & monſtrum ab Averroe confictum 

* (23). - - - Though this opinion be very current in our (23) Widi 

days, and almoſt univerſally allowed to be Ariſtotle's, 

yet to me it ſeems not only extremely falſe in itſelf, but 

* likeawiſe unintelligible, monſtrous, and entirely contrary 

* to Ariſtotle's ſentiments ; nay I am truly perſuaded, that 

* ſuch a fooliſh conceit, far from being believed, auas ne- 

* wer thought of : and firſt as to the falſeneſs of it I ſhall 

* ſay nothing new, but only refer the reader to wvhat 

* Thomas Aquinas, that honour to Latin authors. 

© but in the ſecond place I ſhall mention a few things 

* evhich hade fully convinced me, that this opinion was 

entirely foreign to Ariſtotle, and is indeed the monſtrous 

production of Awverroes.' Nevertheleſs, it may ſaid 

that he was one of thoſe who occaſioned the bull of 

Leo X, of which he made no great account. It was 

read and approved by the Fathers of the council 

of Lateran, in the eighth ſeſſion, in the month of De- 


6 
c 
o 


c 


_ cember 1513, and he wrote his book concerning the 


immortality of ſoul in the year 1516 (24). 


From „ . 3 1 
whence we may infer, by the by, that Moreri, Konig, (44 288 4 
and ſeveral others are miſtaken, who place his death tractatui per me 


in the year 1512. According to the calculation of Petrum filium 

his nativity, mentioned by Gauricus, he was born in Joannis amen 

the year 1462. But according to Jovius, he died in Planta de 24 

the ſixty-third year of his life and therefore he muſt menſis Septem- 

have died in 1525. Freherus (25) ſays, that he flou- bris anno Chriſti 

riſhed in 1530, which is a miſtake. 1516 Bononiz: 
LC] He made jeveral replies, and inſtead of givin Ii. 


ground, went on fleadily, keeping to his firſt conrectiwe. 


Having no other book of Pomponatius but his treatiſe 2 e 
de immortalitate anime, I am not abie to give a Chro 

nological Hiſtory of the diſpute that was occaſioned by 

it. All that I can do is to make uſe of what I find 

in Mr le Noble. I do not take the account he gives 

of it to be altogether exact, and I perceive ſeveral o- 

miſſions in it; but I am apt to believe that the things 


contained in it are true, and I muſt be contented with 


what he ſays, ſince I can have no better information | 
(26). That tract (27) made a great noiſe, and when (26) Le Noble; 
it came out at Venice, Pomponatius adds, that the Tableaux des 
Monks, whom he denotes by the word Cucallati, Philoſophes, 

* raiſed great clamours againſt his doctrine . . (28) Tom. ii, P. 30. 
Thoſe Cucullati inveighed in their ſermons againſt 

* Pomponatius, as againſt a downright Heretic, cauſed (07) TOS 

© the reading of that treatiſe to be forbidden by the cerning the Im- 
Patriarch, whom that Philoſopher calls a man of a mortality of the 
* moſt holy life, but very ignorant in Philoſophy and Soul. 
Divinity; and afterwards, by a decree of the ſenate, _ 

the Bookſellers were forbidden to ſell it . . . . A man (28) Ib. P. 81. 

* of letters. . . . wrote againſt that treatiſe with great 

* moderation . . . . (29) Pomponatius compoſed an a- (29) Ib. 5. $5. 
* pology in anſwer to that author: in the two firſt . Hon 
© books of that apology, he anſwered, paragraph by - 

“ paragraph, all the arguments alledged againſt his 

* doctrine, and proved again, that Ariſtotle did not be- 

© lieve the immortality of the ſoul, and that it could 

6 


not be proved by natural reaſons. In the third book 


he very much blames the violent anger of Brother 
5 Ambroſe 


716 


(#) See the re- 
mark [E]. 
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the ſoul, His tract de Incantationibus was alſo accounted a very dangerous book ID). 


T U 8. 


He did not want apologiſts (i); but the only thing that ſome alledge in his juſtification 
is, that he renounced his Atheiſm [E]. If the charge of impiety laid upon him was 


Ambroſe of Naples, of the order of the hermits of 
St Auguſtin, who had been made biſhop ſome few 
days before. He complains, that preaching his lent 
ſermons in the cathedral church of Mantua, he 
had ſpoke very injuriouſly of him from the pulpit, 
calling him publickly an heretical and impious man, 
and falſely charging him with not believing the re- 
ſurrection and the immortality of the foul. He 
therefore declares, that he believes that ſouls are 
immortal, and that he is ready to die in defence of 
that truth; but that he is fully perſuaded of it, be- 
cauſe God hath revealed it to men, and not becauſe 
the light of reaſon teaches it, and that if Brother 
* Ambroſe will give him good reaſons for the contra- 
ry, he is ready to hear him and change his opinion. 
Aſterwards he ſays, that the patriarch of Venice wrote 


a a «a a aa d g «] ⁰ fa 


to Peter Bembo, who was at Rome, 7 defire bim to 


get that tract concerning the immortality of the _ foul, 


condemned by the Pope. Bembo read it, and tho 


(30) Ib. p. 83. 
(31) Ib. P. 84. 
(32) That is, 

Pomponatius in 


his apology. 


(33) Le Noble, 


ubi ſupra, p. 8 
36 . 953 


(34) Theoph. 
Raynaudus, de 
Stigmatiſmo ſa- 
cro & profano, 
& n, cap. iu, 


P. m. 321, 322. 


(35) That it, of 
Che firſt book de 


| Strumis. TP 


(36) That 1s, of 
the firſt book Me- 
diccrum princi- 
pum Hiſtoriæ. 


37) Id. in Theo- 
ogia Naturali, 
Diſtinct. III, 
Sul. I, Art, 

„ num. 139, 
P. m. 200, 201. 


(38) That is, to 
reject what is 
ſaid of the de- 
vil's operations, 


he found nothing in it contrary to truth, yet, according 
to the duty of his place, he communicated it to the 
maſter of the apoſtolical palace, who having read it, 
was of Bembo's opinion, that it contained nothing but what 
was agreeable to the doctrine of the moſt celebrated doctor 
of the Chriflian religion (30). | 
* (31) Afterwards, as it is uſual to grow. hot by 
much diſputing, and to carry things too far, he (32) 
maintains and endeavours to prove, that the immor- 
© tality of the ſoul is repugnant to natural reaſon, and 
that nothing can be more injurious to faith, than to 
pretend to prove it by natural arguments. . . . (33). 
When Pomponatius had made this apology, a new 
book, written by Auguſtin Niphus, a Philoſopher, 
came out againſt his firſt treatiſe concerning the im- 
mortality of the ſoul. Pomponatius anſwered it by 
another tract, intituled Defenſorium, wherein he ſhews 
* Niphus's ignorance, further proves what he had ad- 
© yanced, and at laſt concludes that work with theſe 
words: if Chriſt is raiſed from the dead, we ſhall 
© likewiſe riſe, and if we riſe, the ſoul is immortal. 
« But it is certain that Chriſt is raiſed ; therefore it 
« js true that the ſoul is immortal. This is, ſays he, 
the only ſolid argument whereby the immortality of 
the ſoul can be proved: whoever is not contented 
« with it, does not deſerve the name of Chriſtian, and 
does not know the excellency of faith, which ought 
© to have the firſt place in all our reaſonings, and is 
© alone ſufficient to lay down in a ſolid manner what 
cannot be maintained any other way. | 
We ſhall ſee below, that Mr le Noble cenſures ſome 
of theſe thoughts of Pomponatius. 
[J] His tra# de incantationibus avas accounted a 
very dangerous book.) It appears from it, that he be- 
lieved nothing of what is ſaid about Magic and Witch- 
craft, and he lays great ſtreſs on I know not what vir- 


tues that ſome men have had, whereby they produced 


miraculous effects. He alledges many inſtances of it; 
but his adverſaries do not allow that they are true, or 
free from Magic, and wonder that Zacutus ſhould 
think himſelf obliged in conſcience to believe them. 
Here is a paſſage of Theophilus Raynaud (34). Ex- 
* emplaquz ad ſpecialem aliquorum hominum proprie- 
* tatem individualem ad miros effectus præſtandos, 
præſertim ſanationum, a Pomponatio addenſantur ; 
vel fabuloſa ſunt, vel Magica, ut Andreas Lauren- 
« tius capite (35) illo 4. contendit. Ridicule autem Za- 
* cutus (36) dicta q. 53. inter magnos autores quibus 
«* fidem abrogaſſe piaculum prope eſſe dicit, numerat Pom- 
* ponatium in Opere de Incantationibus, exempla illa 
« recenſentem. - - - The many examples which Pompona- 
* tins brings to prove, that there is a ſpecial and indivi- 
© dual virtue in ſome men to perform wonderful things, 
« particularly in the cure of diſeaſes, are either falſe, or 
* owing to Magic, as Andreas Laurentius affirms. But 
* Zacutus ridiculouſly places Pomponatius, with reſpect to 
* thoſe examples in his book de Incantationibus, among 
* the great authors whom he reckons it a fort of impiety 
© not to believe,” He refers us to his Theologia Natu- 
ralis, wherein the following words againſt that book 
of Pomponatius are to be found (37). Nec minor 
« Pomponatii culpa, qui (38) idem conatus in opere 
« de incantationibus ad extremum tamen ſubjicit opus 
2 


ſome ſuppoſititious relics have wrought miracles, as it 


ward from Cop. 


only 


ſuum correctioni Eccleſiæ, a qua ut rectè ſupra di- 
vinavit (39) Carpentarius aliud expectare non potuit, (39) 73 
* quam unam lineam a principio ad finem uſque du- Pier. 17 i 
* Etam. Ita enim factum eſt, collocato ante aliquot Akino, 1 
* annos, inter reprobata, illo opere, in quo Buccafferr. 

* 1. de divinat. per ſomnium lect. 29. ait aſſeri à Pom- 
ponatio, multa falſa, & multas ac magnas nugas. - - - 

Nor was Pomponatius leſs ro blame, who having at- 

© tempted the ſame thing in his book de Incantationibus, 

did however at laſt ſubmit it to the cenſure of the 
church, from which, as Carpentarius righth gueſſed 

© above, he could expect no other thing but to habe one 

line drawn quite acroſs from the beginning to the eng. 

For jo it happened a few years ago, when that book 

aas condemned, in which, according to Buccaffer. l. de 

* divinat, &c. Pomponatius aſſerts many things that are 

* falſe, and many that are exceedingly trifling,” A Fel- 
low-Jeſuit of Theophilus Raynaud, expreſſed himſelf 

with greater force. Pomponatii de Incantationibus 

* opuſculum certe miratus fui tam diu tolerari ab Ec- 

* clefia ; nunc recens & merito in Romano Indice dam- 

natur; veriſſimum enim quod ab Antonio Mirandu- 


© lano ** ſcriptum, hoc opere Pomponatium, ſe nec ** Lib. yi, & 


* philoſophum bonum, nec quod fœdiùs Chriſtianum ſingulan cats 
bonum exhibuiſle, cum effectus omnes mirificos co- Mine. 
lorum influcionibus adſcribit; adeò ut velit & reli- 
* giones & leges earumque latores ab iis dependere. 
Quod prorſus impium (40). 88 7 WAS certainly fer- (40) Mar, De. 
prized, that this treatiſe of Pomponatius de Incantatio- rio, Difqiſt. 
* nibus av fo long ſuffered by the Church. It has lately Vow. th. ;, 
awith very good reaſon been put in the catalogue of con- n. 
demned books ; for it is moſt true what Antony of Mi- | 
randula ſays, that Pomponatius, by this performance, has 
neither ſhewed himſelf to be a good Philsſopher, nor, 
ewhich is ſtill worſe, a good Chriſtian, fince he aſcribes 
all wonderful effects to the influence of heavenly bodies, 
and would have religion, laws, and law-givers, to de- 
pend upon them: which is a monſtrous impiety. Pom- 
ponatius ſpeaking of the cures that are aſcribed to the 
virtue of relics, {aid a thing which at ſirſt ſeems to be 
offenſive, but one might give it a very good turn ac- 
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cording to the common hypotheſis. He affirms, that 


the bones of a dog would as effectually produce a cure, 

if the ſick perſon, who relies on the virtue of relics, 

formed the ſame imagination concerning thoſe bones, 

as concerning the bones and aſhes of martyrs. Pozm- 

ponatius dicere non weretur in ſanatione acquifita ex be- 

neratione Offium Diwvis aſcriptorum, ft eſſent ofſa canis 

& tanta & talis de eis haberetur imaginatio non minus 125 
fubſequeretur ſanitas (41). The controverſial writers of (41) Jo. Wis, 
the Church of Rome being not able to deny, that de Praſt ei De. 


monum, lb, Vz 
a f 5 cap. xvli, P. mM, 
is pretended, ſay, that the good intention of thoſe 402. le gute 


who have recourſe to them, procured them ſuch a re- the 2d but of 

. | Pomponatius, de 
(E] The only thing that ſome alledge in his juſtification * 
is, that he renounced his Atheiſm.] Helidzus, a fa- 


mous Phyſician of Forli, ſaid, that his maſter Pompo- 


natius was an Atheiſt. John Wierus hopes that this 
Philoſopher did not die in that condition. Pompona- 

tium ante redditum ſpiritus extremi halitum reſipuiſſe ex 

fingulari Dei miſeratione, nec permanſiſſe d. d eo, ſperare 

volo. Talem etenim fuiſſe, a clariſſim» medicine orna- 

mento D. Helideo Foroliwienſi, ejus olim diſcipulo non ſe- 

mel auditum eft (42). Voetius tells us that Gratarolus (42) Wierus, ib 
made an apology for Pomponatius, and is ſo equitable J. vi, in £1 
as not to follow the ſtream. He owns, that moſt of 29 Ober, oY 
the Catholic writers, and ſome Proteſtant authors, call *'” 

that Philoſopher an Atheiſt (43), and lays ſome ſtreſs (43) Verbs, 
upon the remark of the apologiſt, that the opinion of Piput. Theol 
Pomponatius about the mortality of the ſoul, concern- Jom. i, P. 197! 
ed only Ariſtotle's hypotheſis. He ſhould have ſaid, 

that this is a plain proof of that author's innocency, 

unleſs he deſigned to hide his pernicious doctrine un- 

der that cover. Voetius alledges that reſtriction. 

* Gul. Gratarolus Medicus Ttalus (quem propria ſcripta 

uno volumine in 8vo Baſileæ edita, & teſtimonium 

Bexæ in epiſtolis, ut & in dedicatione libelli cujuſdam, 
aliorumque præterea doctorum virorum ſuffragia, 

«* quorum familiaritate Baſileæ & alibi uſus eſt, a Pie- 

* tatis zelo commendant) eum contra calumniatores 


* tuetur, & pie pro eo tempore vitam cum morte com 
« mutaſle 


(44) Ibid. 


108. 
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(44) Ibid. Pag. 
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POMPONATIUS 


* 


only grounded on his book concerning the immortality of the ſoul, no accuſition was 
ever more 1mpertinent [F)], and a more ſignal inſtance of the unjuſt prepoſſeſſion of 


« mutaſle ſcribit : in pie. dedicator. Operibus Pom- 
« ponatii anno 1567. Bafil. editis prefix. . . . . Illud 
« penitus conſiderandum, quod reſpondet : Eum ex 
« mente Ariftotelis negaſſe animz immortalitatem : 
quod, ut illi cum aliis philoſophis ac Theologis ita 
« judicantibus commune fuit (Plutarcho, Galeno, Aphro- 
« diſao, Fuſtina Martyre, Theodoreto, Origene, Nyſſeno, 
© Nazianzeno, Cajetano in 3. de Anima) fic non debet 
hic fraudi eſſe: niſi probari poſſet illum ſub hoc 
ſchemate ſubdolè & tuto voluifſe hunc Atheiſmum 
ſpargere in animos auditorum. Niſi itaque alia ex 
dictis, ſcriptis, factis ejus certior demonſtratio ſuppe- 
« tat, utique in benigniorem partem, immo in opti- 


mam accipienda ſunt illa, quæ ille pro modulo & 
conditione ſua de Fato, Providentia Dei, & prædeſti- 


natione conſcripſit: in quibus ſi non rei dignitati, & 
ſolidis Theologis per omnia ſatisfaciat, ſaltem hoc 
præſtat, ne nigra Atheiſmi nota illi tam peremtoriè 
inuratur. Hac ego in re dubia, poſtquam omnia 
ejus opuſcula præſertim modo nominata videre con- 
tigit: qui ante multos annos ex lectione ſolius tract. 
de Incantationibus (ubi placitis Avicennæ & Averrois 
nimis adhæreſcens, in ſupernaturalibus quibuſdam ſa- 
tis miſerè fluctuat) & ex communi aliorum judicio- 
ſiniſtram magis de illo opinionem conceperam (44). 
- - - William Gratarolus, an Italian Phyſician, (in high 
repute for his religious zeal, as it appears from his 
own writings printed at Baſil in one volume in 800, 
and from the teſtimony of Beza in his epiftles, and in 
the dedication of a certain book, and likewiſe from 
the joint ſuffrages of other learned men, with whom 
he converſed familiarly at Baſil and elſewhere) defends 
* him againſt his falſe accuſers, and in the epiſile dedica- 
© tory, prefixed to the works of Pomponatius printed at Ba- 
« fil in 1567, ſays, that he died a pious death for thoſe 
6 HONG: + + That part of his anſwer ſhould be tharough- 
© by confidered, where he ſays that Pomponatius denied the 
* immortality of the ſoul according to the opinion of Ari- 
* ftotle : which, ſeeing it was common to him with other 
* Philoſophers and Diwvines of that opinion (Plutarch, 
© Galen, c.) ought not to redound to his diſadvantage 
in particular, unleſs it could be proved that he made 
© uſe of that ſcheme in order to inſtil Atheiſm with the 
© greater cunning and ſafety into the minds of his hearers. 
* Wherefore, unleſs ſome more ſolid proof can be alledged 
* from his ſayings, writings, or actions, a more favour- 
able, or rather indeed a more reaſonable, conſtruction 
* ought to be put upon what things he has written, after 
* his way and manner concerning Fate, Providence, and 
* Predeftination : where if he does not come up in every 
© part to the dignity of his ſubject, and ſatisfy judicious 
* Divines, he at leaſt deſerves not to have the brand of 
* Atheiſm ſo peremptorily fixed upon him. This came to 
* be my opinion in a doubtful matter, when I had per- 

uſed all his works, particularly thoſe above-mentioned 3 
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tiſe de Incantationibus (where by flicking too cloſely to 


* the ſentiments of Avicenna and Awverroes he is abun- 


* dantly at a liſi about ſome ſupernatural things) and 


* from the common talk of others, I had imbibed a much 
* worſe opinion of him.” T muſt not omit the epitaph 
which ſomebody made on this Philoſopher : Hic 
* ſepultus jaceo. Quare ? neſcio : nec fi ſcis aut neſcis 
curo. Si vales, bene eſt: vivens valui. 
nunc valeo. Si aut non, dicere nequeo (45). - - - - 
Here I lie buried. Why? I do no know: neither do 
I care whether you know or not. If you are in good 
Health it is abell. I awas well when I was alive. 
* Perhaps I am ſo now. But if I am, or am not, 1 
* canng tell.” | | | 

[F] F the charge of impiety laid upon him was only 
grounded on his book concerning the immortality of the 
ſoul, no accuſation avas ever more impertinent.] In the 
firſt place, to aſſert, that the principles of Ariſtotle 
lead us to believe that the ſoul is mortal, is at moſt, 
but a perſonal reflexion. Whoever ſays ſo, is, at moſt, 
guilty of doing injuſtice, to a man, who was preceptor 
to the conqueror of Aſia, and the founder of a moſt 
flouriſhing ſect. But can this be called an impiety ? 
In the ſecond place, ſince Ariſtotle is dead, and con- 
ſequently cannot give an account of his faith, and clear 
the equivocations that are in his books, any one may 
be allowed to declare againſt him, if he finds in his 


writings, as many or more plauſible reaſons, to ſhew 
VOL. IV. 


whereas ſome years before, from reading only his trea- 


Fortaſſe 


* 


thoſe 


that he taught the mortality of the ſoul, than to ſhew 
that he taught it's immortality ; and therefore nothing 
can be more harmleſs, than to convert the opinion of 
Ariſtotle on this great point into a problem, and to 
maintain the affirmative or negative, according as the 
reaſons alledged by him for or againſt the immortality 
of the ſoul, make a greater impreſſion. If any one 
does not take his ſenſe right, he does him injuſtice ; 
but after all, it is only a material injury, which Ari- 
ſtotle would be obliged to forgive, by imputing it to 
his own want of exactneſs, and to his own variations 
and contradictions. The moſt famous of all his inter- 
preters (46), and many others after him, as the two Gre- 
gory' s, Leſcot, Cajetan, and Simon Portius, have acknow- 
ledged, that the Mortality of the Soul was a thing al. 
together neceſſary, according to the doctrine of that Phi- 
leſopber (47). And therefore he muſt needs have ad- 
vanced ſome maxims, which afford a fair pretence to 
aſcribe to him ſuch an impious doctrine. It is there- 
fore a moſt ridiculous thing to aſſert, that none but 
an impious man can have ſuch thoughts of Ariſtotle's 
doctrine ; and conſequently, the pretended impiety of 
Pomponatius would be grounded on a groſs illuſion. 
Nay, he could not be ſuſpected, with any ſhew of rea- 
ſon, of any deſign prejudicial to the memory of that 
great founder of the Peripatetics. In the third place 
I obſerve, that one may aſſert, not only that it ap- 
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(46) Alexander 
Aphrodiſzus, 


(47) La Mothe 
le Vayer, de 
'LImmortalite 
de Ame, pag. 


139. 


pears from his works, that he did not believe the im- 


mortality of the ſoul, but alſo that his ſyſtem, ſuch 
as the ſchoolmen have been pleaſed to explain it, and 


and ſuch as it is explained to this day in the univer- 


ſities, cannot afford any proofs of the immortality of 
the ſoul, and can furniſh us with many arguments for 
the contrary. For, in ſhort, the principal part of that 
ſyſtem is, 1. That natural bodies are made up of two 
ſubſtances, one whereof is called matter, and the 
other form. 2. That the form of all natural bodies, 
man only excepted, is a corruptible Being, which ne- 
ver fails to be deſtroyed when the compound periſhes, 
that is, whenever a ſtone, a tree, a dog, &c. are con- 
verted into natural bodies of another kind. From 
whence it necefarily reſults, that thoſe who follow 
this ſyſtem, can give no proofs of the immortality of 
the ſoul; for in order to it, they ſhould make it ap- 
pear, that it is immaterial : but how can they ſhew 
it, ſince they own, that the ſoul of brutes, though 


endowed with the faculty of feeling, diſcerning, and 


deſiring, is material? Tt is to be obſerved that in Pom- 
ponatius's time, they knew of no philoſophical ſyſtem 
but that of Ariſtotle, ſo that to aſſert, that the im- 
mortality of the ſoul could not be proved by the prin- 
ciples of that Philoſopher, and to aſſert that it could 
not be proved by philoſophical reaſons, was one and 
the ſame thing. 'This goes a great way towards ex- 
cuſing, and even juſtifying the book of Pomponatius ; 


the rather, becaule the Platonic, or any other ſect, 


did not afford better proofs. Des Cartes is the only 
Philoſopher who laid down very ſolid principles con- 
cerning this ſubject. He ſays, that all thinking ſub- 
ſtances are diſtin from matter; from whence it ne- 
ceſlarily follows, that the ſoul of man is a ſpirit, or 
a {imple indiviſible Being, and conſequently immortal. 
No Carteſian will ſcruple to ſay, that the principles of 
the old Philoſophy cannot afford one good proof of 
the immortality of the foul. Were it not an extra- 
vagant thing to maintain, that a Cartehan who ſays 
ſo is an impious and atheiſtical man? Why then was 
Pomponatius ſo ill uſed ? It will be faid, that a Car- 
teſian acknowledges that his ſyſtem affords a demon- 
ſtrative proof of the immortality of the ſoul, whereas 
Pomponatius acknowledged no ſyſtem that afforded 
ſuch an argument. Such a difference cannot be ad- 
mitted, but by ſuppoſing that this Philoſopher reject- 
ed the Carteſian ſyſtem, though he knew it ; but he 
knew nothing of it, and therefore his fault lies only 
in not inventing a ſyſtem, according to which what- 
ever thinks is incorporeal and ſpiritual. This is the 
fault of a great many orthodox men, and conſequent- 
ly a chimerical one. I further add, that though he 
had rejected the ſuppoſition whereby whatever thinks 
is diſtin& from matter, he had done nothing but what 


is done at this day by men of great parts, who rely- 


ing intirely on the authority o 


T ligion 


the Holy Scripture, as 
Pomponatius did, cannot be juſtly charged with irre- 
| 8 | 
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POMPONATIUS. 


thoſe who perſecute the Philoſophers, For he did not queſtion the immortality of the 
ſoul; on the contrary, he maintained that it was a moſt certain doctrine, and that he 
was fully perſwaded of it. He only aſſerted, that the natural reaſons alledged for it, 
are not ſolid and ſatisfactory. Now, though a good uſe may be made of the opinion 


(48) See, above, ligion (48). Laſtly, I obſerve, that nothing can be 
the end of the 
remark [N], loſopher as an impious man, becauſe he declares, that 
of the article of jn order to free our minds from the uncertainty of hu- 
the frft Dl. man reaſon, we ought to rely on the word of Gop, 
CAARCHUS 8 2 A N 
and the remark as containing the true foundation and moſt certain 
[LI, of the ar- proofs of the immortality of our ſouls (49). This is 
ticle PERROT what Pomponatius did, for which he was cruelly per- 
(Nrcor As). ſecuted by the monkiſh tribe. What a ſhameful and 
(ag) Hee fola horrid thing was this! 

Lia inconcuſſa & I go farther, and fay, that the Carteſians themſelves, 
ſtabilis eſt, cæte- Who are convinced of the immortality of the ſoul, be- 
ræ verd ſunt flu- cauſe the principles of their Philoſophy appear evi- 
3 Fempo- dent to them, act the part of wiſe men, when they 
greg * adviſe their readers to have recourſe to faith, as an 
ult, p. m. 126, anchor of the foul, both ſure and fiedfaft, and which en- 
See, above, what fereth into that within the weil (5o) ; that is to ground 
Ablancourt ſaid, their belief of this doctrine on the authority of Gop, 
ren aa _— which is the true remedy of onr uncertainties, and 
remark [f.] of ſupplies the obſcurity of our reaſon. For if they have 
his article PER- right notions of things, they ought to believe, that 


ROT (N1co- what appears evident to them, does not appear ſo to 
Las) Sieur d A. many other Philoſophers, who oppugn it. I have 


blancourt. 


read in a book of Mr Arnauld, that Gaſſendus's reply 

(80) Hebr, vi, 10: Des Cartes made many diſbelieve at Naples, the 

19. * immortality of the ſoul (51), becaufe Gaſſendus uſed 

all his ſkill to enervate the arguments of Des Cartes, 

(51) See the re- concerning that doctrine; which ſhews, that the Car- 

mark [C. teſian principle is not evident to every body. Nay, 

it is certain that if ignorant people made uſe of com- 

mon ſenſe, they could never be ſure of the immorta- 

lity of their ſouls, whilſt they ſee that the greateſt 

Philoſophers do not agree about it. Were an ignorant 

man to blame if he argued in this manner? If Des 

Cartes's arguments were evident, Gaſſendus could not 

oppugn them, ſo as to ſatisfy many people; for if Gaſ- 

ſendus had writ a book wherein he had ufed all his wit 

and ſkill to prove, that the whole is not greater than 

it's parts, and that if things equal be taken from things 

equal, the remainder will not be equal, no body would 

have been perſuaded of the truth of thoſe aſſertions: 

and therefore fince Gaſſendus, and many other great 

Philoſophers, do not want followers, when they op- 

poſe Des Cartes's doctrine, they muſt needs oppugn a 

doctrine that is not evidently true; there is therefore 

ſome obſcurity in it, it appears true to ſome, and falſe 

to others: how can I then reſolve the matter, being 

no ſcholar, and having no ſkill in diſputes? Some of 

thoſe great men muſt needs be miſtaken, and therefore 

whatever party I fide with, I run the hazard of being 

in an error. People ſhould argue thus, when they 

fee that learned men are divided in their opinions. 

But if they ſhould do fo, how would they get out of 

their uncertainties ? There is an effectual way 

as to the immortality of the ſoul, which is to have 

- recourſe to the light of revelation. And therefore if 

a Carteſian ſhould imitate Pomponatius, he ought to 

TW be accounted a wife man, and charitable to his neigh- 

(52) Thus I ren bour. It is well done of him ſteadily to maintain the 

* fmewh „ truth of his principle, and to anſwer, to the utmoſt 

frecly theſe words, Of his power, thoſe who may object, that ſubſtances 

Czterum eſſe al- diſtinct from matter are, perhaps, of fuch a nature 

terum eſſe ab as to be able to preſerve their exiſtence without hav- 

ar Spar ing any thought; and that therefore ſpirituality is 

tidianis vel ſuſpi- not a neceſlary goo of immortality : for if the life 

cionibus vel per- Of the ſoul conſiſts in thought, it is certain, that a to- 

ſuaſionibus res e- tal ceſſation of thought would be a true death of the 

tiamnum ſit foul; and therefore the ſoul might die without ceaſing 

g to be a ſpiritual ſubſtance, as dogs die without ceaſing 

Scaliger adverſus tO be a corporeal ſubſtance : but after all, if he ad- 

Cardanum, Ex- viſes his neighbour to rely on the word of Gop, he 

ercit, CCC I, js to be commended for it. Note, that Scaliger the 

cap. ae 5 Father, one of the greateſt wits of his time, and who 

2 PER- was never accounted a libertine, acknowledged, as 

ROT (Nico- Pomponatius did, that it is a matter of faith to know 

LAs), ubi ſu- whether there is a future life. It has been always 

pra, citat, (48), ſuſpetted or believed, ſays he, but it is ſtill a matter 
(49), and (50). of diſpute to this very - (52). 

(53) Juriew, Ne- I ſhall conclude with ſome paſſages of a diſpute that 

ligion du Latitu- laſted ſome years between a Miniſter of Rotterdam and 

dinaire, p. 393. à Miniſter of Utrecht. The firſt (53) owns, That the” 

| a | 


more unworthy of a Divine, than to cry down a Phi- 


for it, 


a falſe accuſation, He cannot be accuſe 


he 


he believes that matter is not capable of any ſenſation or 

knowledge, yet he has no diſtinct idea, and no clear per- 

ception of that truth, and cannot prove it to thoſe who 

deny it. What I perceive in it, ſays he, is confuſed 

and undiftin.. . . (54). Can M. Saurin, and his ra- 

tional colleagues ſay in conſcience, that they have a clear (54) Ib. p. 394 
perception and a diftin idea of the Immortality of the 

Soul ? Are not theſe propoſitions clear in appearance, that 

whatever has a beginning ought to have an end; hat 

a being, whoſe duration is divided by moments, days, 

and years, cannot be eternal, becauſe it would be infinite, 

and that infinite duration would contain an infinite num- 

ber of moments, and yet there would be but an infinite 

number of days and years ; and therefore there would be 

as many months and years as moments, which is a pal- 

fable abſurdity. An impious man ſays, theſe are clear 
perceptions, and they appear to him to be ſo. The de- 

ſign of this Miniſter is fomewhat like that of Pompo- 

natius : he will have us n our reaſon, and to 

depend on the authority of Gov (55). Here follows (e) x 

MW eye anfirer 7x * * 1. that I have a Er. rg 
clear perception and a diftint idea of the Immortality wire we ſhould 
of the Soul. 7 know that the foul is a ſpiritual and wy Ag ct 
indivifible ſubſlance, which can only be deſtroyed by anni- that 9 
hilation : I know that there is a providence, a ſupreme that is, that we 
juſtice, a ſupreme felicity, a natural morality, in ſhort, a ſhould evidently 
great many truths, which have a neceſſary connexion with orgs wn Gol 
the Immortality of the Soul, and conſequently they would a0 2 
be chimerical notions, if the foul was mortal: muſt a to us. 
Chriſtian Philoſopher be leſi orthodox than Plato? Muft 8 

he give the preference to Epicurus, when he draws up a (56) Saurin, ſu- 
parallel of the antient Philoſophers? . . . (57) Mr Ju- fication of his 
rieu confutes himſelf, when he ſays that thoſe precep- — an fe 
tions are clear in appearance: for i they are only clear ? 


in appearance, nothing can be concluded from them in fa- (51) 1h, p. 448. 


our of thoſe that are really clear. 

I ſhall make ſome ſhort obſervations upon theſe 
words of Mr Saurin. I. Mr Jurieu does plainly ſup- 
poſe, that in order to have a diſtin idea, and a clear 
perception of the ſpirituality of the ſoul, we muſt clearly 
apprehend, that matter is not capable of any ſenſation or 
knowledge, How comes it then, that Mr Saurin leaves 
this unanſwered ? Should he not have ſaid, that he 
has a diſtinct idea, and a clear perception, whereby he 
knows, that an extended ſubſtance cannot have any 
ſenfation. IT, It is not ſufficient to know, that the 
foul cannot be defiroyed but by annihilation ; for the 
fame may be faid of extenfion, and yet trees and 
beaſts are mortal. Mr Saurin ſhould therefore have 
expreſſed himfelf thus ; know that the foul cannot 


fubſit without thought; the diſtinct idea I have of a ſpi- 


ritual and indivifible ſubflance teaches me, that if it were 
deprived of thought, it would ceaſe to exiſt. III. Plato and 
Epicurus are improperly alledged ; for this 14, 
fuppoſes that Mr jurieu is not ſo orthodox as Plato, 
and that he prefers the doctrine of Epicurus to that 
of the other antient Philoſophers ; which is falfe. He 
acknowledges the Immortality of the Soul, but he 
has not a clear idea, and a diſtin perception of 
it: he means, that his idea of it is not ſo evident, as 
that whereby we know the properties of numbers, and 
the. connexion of a local preſence with the extenſion 
of matter. Do you think that Plato's idea of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul was as clear as that? When a 
man declares, that he does as the generality of man- 
kind do, that is, that his perſuaſion goes farther than 
his evidence, the charge of unbelief laid upon him 1s 
ri of hetero- 
doxy, fince he believes what ought to be believed; 
all that can be ſaid againſt him, is, that he does not 
act like a Philoſopher. IV. The diſtinction between 
ideas apparently and really clear, is inſignificant ; 
for the clearneſs of ideas does neceſſarily imply a re- 
lation to our minds, and is never ſeparated from ap- 
pearance; they are always ſtiled or bg clear 
from appearance. This is not the caſe with truth. 
An object may be true, tho' it appears falſe ; but an 
idea, which ap obſcure, is neither really nor 
apparently clear ; and therefore, if the clear ideas of 
the Immortality of the Soul are inconſiſtent with ideas 
that are apparently clear, Mr Jurieu's W - 
20d, 
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POMPONATIUS, 


he oppoſed, and though the Philoſophers, who make it their buſineſs to enforce the 


human reafons, alledged for the immortality of the ſoul [G}, ought to be commended 


„ fo far is he from confuting himſelf; as his anta- 
goniſt would have it. V. Laſtly, Mr Saurin is very 
much to blame for not anſwering the objection: he 
might have confounded Mr Jurieu in that reſpect, 
who falſly ſuppoſes that thoſe who ſay, that aw 
ever has a beginning muſt have an end, go upon this, 
that an infinite duration would contain as many months 
and years as moments. He ſuppoſes that they look upon 
this as a great abſurdity. But he ſhould have known 
that the Atheifts aſſert, that the duration of matter 
had no beginning, and will never end: and therefore 
they do not look upon the neceſſity of admitting an 
infinite number of moments, and an infinite number 
of months, and years, and ages, &c. as a good reaſon 
to reje& a doftrme. 

[G] Though a good uſe may be made of the opinion 
ewhich Pomponatius oppoſed, and though the Phihſophers 
awho made it their bufineſs to enforce the human procfs5 
of the Immortality of the Soul, ought to be commended.) 
What I have to fay upon this, cannot be better, nor 
more clearly and nobly expreſſed than in the words 
of a Divine, who was a follower of Des Cartes, and 
therefore I ſhall make uſe of no other commentary 
upon the text of this remark (58). It is ſaid that 
the reading of Gaſſendus's works, led ſome perſons 
at Naples, into the error of Epicurus, concerning 
© the Mortality of the Soul. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that the inſtances of that Philoſopher, againſt the 
* Metaphyſical Mediations of Des Cartes, may lead 
«* young people, not well confirmed in the Chriſtian 
faith, into that pernicious error, becauſe he has uſed 
© all his fkill to ſhew, that reaſon affords no ſolid ar- 
* guments to prevent our believing, that there is no 
© other diſtinction between the ſoul and the body, than 
© between a thin and ſubtile body and a groſs one. 
On the contrary, I know that ſome pious perſons 
are of opinion, that what Des Cartes wrote upon 
that ſubject, ought to be looked upon as an effect 
of Go p's providence, who was willing to put a 
ſtop to the propenſity, which many people of theſe 
later times ſeem to have for irreligion, and a liber- 
tine way of thinking, by a method fuited to their 
diſpoſition. They are a ſort of men, who will ad- 
mit nothing but what may be known by the light of 
reaſon; they are altogether unwilling to begin with 
faith; they look upon moſt of thoſe, who proſeſs 
themſelves pious men, as weak-minded people ; and 
it is impoſſible for them to have any ſenſe of reli- 
gion, becauſe they are poſſeſſed with this notion 
(which in moſt of them is an effect of their corrupt 
morals) that whatever is ſaid of another life, is only 
a; fiction, and that the ſoul dies with the body. It 
ſeems therefore, that the moſt effectual means to re- 
move the greateſt obſtacle to the ſalvation of thoſe 
men, and prevent the ſpreading of that contagion, 
was to diſturb their falſe tranquillity, and make 


is a piece of weakneſs' to believe the Immortality 
of the Soul. Now have we not reaſon to believe 
that Gop, who diſpoſes of his creatures as he thinks 
fit, and makes human means ſubſervient to his pro- 
vidence, deſigned to reclaim thoſe unbelievers, by 
forcing them to miſtruſt the certainty of their no- 
tions, when he raiſed a man ſo well qualified to 
work upon them, a man who had an extraordinary 


penetration to dive into the moſt abſtracted ſciences, 


g openly profeſſed himſelf free from all vulgar preju- 


them ſenſible of their miſtake, in thinking that it 
dices, a quality which they are ſo very fond of, and 


2 
c 
c 
0 
c 
. by that very thing found out a way to convince the 
© moſt incredulous, (if they will but open their eyes 
to ſee the light) that nothing can be more contrary 
to reaſon, than to aſſert that the ſoul periſhes with 
the body. But how did he make it appear? By 
laying down from clear principles, and ſuch as are 
only grounded on natural notions, which men of 
body, that is, what thinks, and what is extended, 
are two ſubſtances wholly diſtin, ſo that it is im- 
poſſible that extenſion ſhould be a mode of a think- 
ing fubſtance, and thought a mode of an extended 
* one.. This being well proved, (as it 1s in Des Cartes's 
: Meditations) no- libertine, if he has any juſtneſs of 


_ © ſenſe cannot but acknowledge, that the ſoul and the 
C 


who wholly applied himſelf to Philoſophy, who 


and 


thought, can remain convinced, that the ſoul dies 
with the body, For, Sc (50). 
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59) Mr Ar- 


This long paſſage of Mr Arnauld ſhews what ad- (597, adds here a 


vantage may accrue to religion from the hypotheſis 
oppoled by Pomponatius : it may be made uſe of 
againſt ſome libertines, who will fee before they be- 
lieve, and who deſpiſe the obſcure arguments alledged 
by Divines. Nothing can more etteQtually reclaim 
thoſe men, than to convince them of the Immortality 
of the Soul ; it 1s an inlet to the right way, and this 
firſt ſtep may be attended with happy conſequences. 
Pomponatius could not work upon them in that man- 
ner, he would rather have confirmed them in their er- 
ror, and conſequently his hypotheſis is more prejudicial 
than advantageous, in order to convert that fort of 
of men; and indeed he would be more praiſe-worthy, 
if, inſtead of giving himſelf ſo much trouble to exa- 
mine the arguments of the Peripatetics, he had en- 
deayoured to find ont better proofs of the Immortality 
of the Soul, than thoſe which ſeemed weak to him. It 
is to be obſerved, that Mr Arnauld alledges this parti- 
cular fact concerning Des Cartes and Gaſſendus, to 
ſhew the wrong judgment of the Inquiſitors of Rome. 


De Cenſors of Rome, ſays he (60), litile minded the ad- 


vantage of religion, when they put into their Index 
that book of Des Cartes, wherein he proves the Im- 


mortality of the Soul by Philoſophical arguments, mbre 8 


ſolidly than æuas ever done; and when they put into it 
none of Gaſſenduss works, not even that wherein he 
endeavoured, with all his might, to confute thoſe argu- 
ments: which is to deprive thoſe, who have no faith, of 


all human means to free themſelves from their per- 


nicious prejudices againſt that important truth. Is not 
this to permit the fwallowing of the poiſon, and hinder 
the taking of the antidote ? This they have done again, 
by putting into the Index another place of Des Cartes con- 
cerning the ſame ſulject. For one of his followers, æubo 
forſoo him as to his Metaphyſical notions, having main- 
tained, in a placart, that, were it not for revelation, 
one might believe, that thinking is only a modification of 
matter ; Des Cartes thought himſelf obliged to confute fuch 
a dangerous doctrine, and fheww the abſurity of it ; and yet 
this book is prohibited in the Index under this title, Note 


gio editum z without condemning the placart at the ſame 
time. Once more, this is to permit the poiſoning of one's 
felf, and at the ſame time to forbid the uſe of a counter- 
poiſon. 815 . 
I have quoted in the remark [C] an author, whoſe 
cenſure upon Pomponatius wants ſome reſtriction. 
Theſe are his words. Whereby (61) Pomponatius 
© carried things too far, and did not a little favour 
© the opinions and inclinations of the libertines. Nay, 
* one can hardly forbear calling him an inſolent man, 
for ſaying, that whoever goes about to prove the 
© Immortality of the Soul by Philoſophical arguments, 
© does not deſerve the name of a Chriſtian ; for, on the 
* contrary, there is nothing more proper to difpoſe 
© the Pagans to hearken to the Goſpet, than to prove 
© before-hand, that reaſon teaches us the Immortality 
© of the Soul, and that therefore men muſt endeavour 
© to make themſelves happy after this life: whereas, 
4 wy would more effectually prevent the conver- 
© fion of idolaters and libertines, than their believing 
© that the ſoul is mortal, according to the light of 
* reaſon (62). . . . (63), Theſe are the words (64) 
that have been cenſured ;' for it is fo far from be- 
ing true, that whoever undertakes to prove the Im- 
mortality of the Soul by natural reaſons, does a 
thing unworthy of a Chriſtian; that, on the con- 
* trary, nothing is more proper to confirm him in the 
truth of his religion, than the agreement of reaſon 
6 

64 
c 
6 
6 


keep the firſt rank. I was therefore in the right to 
ſay, that Pomponatius was guilty of great inſolence, 
in aſſerting that a man, who alledges any arguments 
beſides thoſe taken from revelation, to prove the im- 
mortality of the Soul, does a thing unworthy of a 
« Chriſtian.” 
J will examine this cenſure. The words of Pompo- 
natius, as they are in Mr le Noble's book, may be 
taken in this ſenſe, that a Chriſtian, who endeavours 
to ſhew that both reaſon and revelation' teach the Im- 


and revelation, tho' the doctrines revealed ought to 


ſhort and good 
explication of 
what he intepd- 
ed to prove. 


(60) Difficultez 
a Mr Steyaert, | 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
bY 


in programma quoddam ſub finem Anni 1654, in Bel- | 


(61) That is by 
what Pompona- 
tius ſays, that 
nothing can be 
more injurious to 
faith, than to 
attempt to prove 


it by natural ar- 


guments. 


(62) Le Noble, 
Tableaux des 
Philoſophes, 
Tom. ii, p. 843, 
85. 


(63) Ib. P. 86. 


(64) That is, 
thoſe that are to 
be ſeen above in 
the remark 04 
at the end ef the 
quotation from 


Mr le Noble. 


Ex AMINATT- 
oN of the cen- 
ſure on Pompo- 
natius, by Mr lg 
Noble, 


mortality 
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POMPONATIUS 


and encouraged ; yet ſince they are only Philoſophical arguments, every body ought to 


be allowed to diſpute about them, and to ſay what he thinks of them. The anſwer he 
made to this objection, that the doctrine of the mortality of the ſoul would incuce 
men to all manner of crimes [H], is remarkable. I do not know whether we ought 
to believe what ſome authors ſay, that this work was condemned to be burnt b 


the Venetians, and diſowned by the author himſelf [II. 


mortality of the Soul, does a thing prejudicial to faith, 
and makes himſelf unworthy of the name he bears. 
But I think that thoſe words, in Pomponatius's book, 
ſignify, that a Chriſtian, who has recourſe to any ar- 
guments beſides God's authority, becauſe faith, with- 
out the help of the light of nature, is not ſufficient to 
remove his uncertainty, does an injury to revelation, 
and acts contrary to the principles of a true Chriſtian. 
Such is my conjecture about the true ſenſe of Pompo- 
natius's words: having not his apologies by me, I can- 
not be poſitive about it, and maſt be contented with 
probability. What was the ſtate of the queſtion be- 
tween him and his adverſaries? It was, whether he 
deſerved to be accounted an heretical and impious man, 
becauſe he ſaid, that the Philoſophical reaſons alledged 
for the Immortality of the Soul, are not ſolid proofs, 
and that this doctrine cannot be well proved but by 


_ revelation. The queſtion was not therefore to know, 


what judgment ought to be made of thoſe, who 


(65) Pomponat. 
ubi ſupra, cap. 
XIV, p. 120. 


undertake to reclaim the libertines fond of Lucre- 
tius, and full of contempt for the word of Gov. 
The queſtion was not to know, whether thoſe 
-who alledge Philoſophical arguments againſt theſe 
pretended free-thinkers, and endeavour to reclaim 
them by that method, the only one that can work 
upon them, do an injury to faith; and make 
themſelves unworthy of the name of a Chriſtian. The 
queſtion was about thoſe Chriſtians, who have recourſe 
to the light of nature for their own uſe, and to ſup- 


ply their perſonal wants, a fort of wavering men, 


who know not whether they ought to prefer revela- 
tion to reaſon, or at leaſt do not rely on God's autho- 


Tity, unleſs it be confirmed by Philoſophical argu- 


ments. Whoever ſays, that ſuch men are injurious 
to faith, and do not act like Chriſtians, does not 
make a wrong judgment of them, and does not de- 
ſerve the cenſure J examine in this place; for, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, thoſe men are not yet Chriſtians, 
they are determined to nothing, they offer to believe 
the doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments, pro- 
vided he give them better proofs than thoſe of the 
the Goſpel. God's authority is not ſufficient to them, 
they will have the promiſes of the Scripture to be 


confirmed by the light of reaſon, otherwiſe they give 


no credit to them, if the thing be as I fancy it is, 
all my readers will own that Pomponatius was cen- 
ſured without reaſon: but the cenſure paſſed upon 
him would be well grounded in the firſt ſenſe above- 
mentioned. | 

I do not deny that he might have been told, that 
he was not a fit man to convert thoſe who believe the 
Mortality of the Soul, and look upon the Goſpel as a 
meer human book, and that therefore his Philoſophy 
was not ſo uſeful as that of his adverſaries. Had he 
been ſincere, he would have owned this, and acknow- 


| ledged, that unleſs he imitated thoſe Phyſicians, who, 


to perſuade their patients to take a medicine, make 
them believe that there is more virtue than they know 
to be in it ; he could not have maintained againſt im- 
pious men, that the mortality of the Soul is certainly 
contrary to the light of reaſon. Perhaps he would 
not have diſapproved the charitable method of the 
Philoſophers, who ſhould imitate thoſe Phyſicians ; 
he would have been contented to ſay, that he was 
rather for a perfect ſincerity ; but after all, he might 
have told his adverſaries, that as to the reſurrection, 


and ſome other doctrines, they were obliged to deal 


with impious men, as he would have done as to the 
doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. 
[H] The doctrine of the Mortality of the Soul would 


| induce men to all manner of crimes. ] This is the laſt 


thing that Pomponatius objected to himſelf. His 
anſwer is (65), that ſince man does naturally deſire to 
be happy, and hates miſery, it 1s enough, in order to 
make an honeſt man of him, to ſhew him that the 
happineſs of our lives conſiſts in the practice of virtue, 
and miſery in the practice of vice. He adds, that 
thoſe who teach the Mortality of the Soul make way 
2 * 


CS. 


One cannot excuſe the 
audaciouſneſs 


for the moſt perfect virtue, which is practiſed without 
hopes of reward, or fear of puniſhment. Quare per- 
fectius aſſerentes animam mortalem melius videntur al- 
vare rationem virtutis quam aſſerentes ipſam immortalem, 
pes namque præmii, & pane timor, videntur ſerwilita- 
tem quandam importare, que ration wirtutis contraria- 
tur (66). He ſays alſo, that brutiſh people ought to 
be told that their Souls are immortal, and that it 
is likely ſome authors taught it without believing it 
in order to curb the licentiouſneſs of that ſort of men. 
Eæiſtimandum eft multos wires ſenſiſſe animam morta- 
lem qui tamen ſcripſerunt ipſam eſſe immortalem : ſed hoc 
feciſſe ex pronitate virorum ad malum, qui parum, aut 


(66) Ib, F. 121. 


nihil habent de intellectu, bonaque animi noc cogneſcentes, 


nec amantes, tantum corporalibus incumbunt : Quare 
hujuſmodi ingeniis neceſſe eſt eos ſanare, ficut & medi- 
cus ad ægrum, & nutrix ad puerum ratione carentem fe 
habent (67). Theſe obſervations do not remove the 
difficulty, and are but weak ſolutions. What follows 
is more reaſonable, being grounded upon experience. 
He ſays, that many wicked and profligate men be- 
lieve the Immortality of the Soul, and that man 
good men did not believe it (68). Neque univerſa- 
* liter viri impuri ponunt mortalitatem, neque univer- 
* ſaliter temperati immortalitatem : Nam manifeſtè 


(67) Ib. p, 120, 


(68) Ib, 2. 119, 


* videmus multos prayos homines credere, verum ex 


© paſtionibus ſeduci, multos etiam viros ſanctos & 
© Juitos ſcimus mortalitatem animarum poſuiſſe. Plato 
* namque 1, de repub. dicit Simonidem Poetam virum 
* divinum & optimum fuiſſe, qui tamen eam mortalem 


aſſeverat: Homerus quoque ut Ariſtoteles 2, de ani- 


ma refert, exiſtimavit ſenſum ab intelledtu non dif- 
ferre: quæ autem fuerit Homeri dignitas quis igno- 
rat? Hippoc. quoque & Galen. viri doctiſſimi & 
optimi hujus perhibentur opinionis; Alexander 
Aphrodiſæus, magnus Alfarabius, Abubacher, Avem- 
pace, ex noſtratibus quoque Plinius Secundus, Seneca, 
innumerique alii hoc ſenſere; Seneca namque lib. 7. 
epiſtolarum ad Lucilium epiſt. 54, quæ incipit, Lon- 
gum mihi comitatum dederat mala valetudo, mani- 
feſtiuſque in de conſolatione ad Martiam affirmat, 
ipſam eſſe mortalem: multoſque alios ſtudioſos & 
viros doctiſſimos (69) connumerat ejuſdem opinionis 


tality. For awe plainly ſee many ill men who believe in 
this, but are ſeduced by their paſſions, and we know' 
that many good and juſt men have taken the Moxtality 
of the Soul for granted. Plato, in the firſt book of his 
Republic ſays, that the Poet Simonides was a divine and 
excellent man, who nevertheleſs affirmed the foul to 
be mortal. Homer likewiſe, as Ariſtotle relates in his 
* ſecond book on the Soul, was of opinion, that Senſation 
and Underſtanding were the ſame thing, and who can 
be ignorant how great a man Homer was ? It is alſo 
* ſaid that Hippocrates and Galen, two very learned and 
good men, were of this opinion. Alexander Aphrodi- 
* ſaus, the great Alfarabius, Abubacher, Awvempace, 
© and among our countrymen Pliny the ſecond, Seneca, and 
* innumerable others, had the ſame way of thinking ; for 
Seneca in the ſeventh book of his epiſtles, epiſt. 54, 10 


* * * * * R _a LY * A * * * * R «A * * 


Lucilius, which begins thus, Longum mihi comitatum 


dederat mala valetudo, and more clearly in his Confo- 


(69) It is certain 


fuiſſe - - Neither are all the witious perſuaded of the that Seneci plan- 
Mortality of the Soul, nor all the virtuous of it's Immor- I, ls down the 


Mortality of the 
Soul in thoſe 
two places; but 
I have not ob- 
ſerved that he 
gives a liſt of 


thoſe who were 


of that opinion» 


lation to Martia, affirms that the foul is mortal, and 


* reckons up many other learned and fludious men who 
believed the ſame thing. | 

[LJ] 1 do not know whether . . . this book aua, con- 
demned to be burnt by the Venetians, and diſoauned by the 
author himſelf. ] Theophilus Raynaud ſays ſo. Vene- 
* tos illud opus addixiſſe ignibus, nec de immortalitate 


© fed de mortalitate anime fuiſſe inſcribendum tradit 


« Sylveſter, /ib. 5, de Strigimagis, cap. 5. expoſtulans 
quod a ſe approbatum eum librum dixifſet Pompo- 


* natius, quod negat ſe unquam cogitaſſe (70). - - - - ( 


* Sylveſter, in his book de Strigimagis, relates, that the 


Venetians condemned that book to the flames, and that ibis, un. 43 


6 

* it ſhould have been intituled, of the Mortality, and 

not of the Immortality of the Soul, and complains of 
| * Pomponatius 


Kaynaudus, de 
malis & bons 


pag. mM, 20. 


70) Theoph- 


(71) Ibid 


(72) Jur 
doctrine 
fermento 
ſufnxione 
fant hab 
Lid. 


(73) Ibid 
42, P. 2 


(74) Boe 
Ragguag] 
Parnaſo, 
Cap. xc, 


306. 

(75) In 1 
mark C 
ton (23) 


(76) God 


T, 


0, 


Philoſopher read public lectures againſt the immortality of the ſoul, and that he was an in- 
famous Magician, who vented ſome impious things about the occult virtue of ſorcery 
and imagination. For the reſt, he was ſo bent upon reſolving difficulties, that he minded 
neither ſleep, nor eating, nor drinking, nor ſpitting; it made him almoſt mad, and 
He himſelt informs us of theſe particulars LJ. 

Since the firſt edition of this article I have ſeen in the book quoted by Father Theo- 
philus Ray naud (i), that Sylveſter Prierias affirms that Pomponatius's book 
He adds that if it had been in his power, that pernicious book ſhould have 


He had confuted the opinion of Pom- vided inte thre: 
books), cap. v, 


pag. 19, Edit, 


ridiculous to every body, 


at Venice (J). 


met with the ſame treatment every where elſe. : 
ponatius before it was printed, but as what he writ upon that ſubject had not then ap- 


POMPONATIUS 


audaciouſneſs and prepoſſeſſion of a Lutheran civilian [X J, who maintains, that this 0% See fd 


721 


ginning of the 
remark IJ. 


(1) Sylveſt. Pries 
rias de Strigima- 
garum Dæmo- 
numque mirandys, 
lib. i, (and not 
lib, v, as guoted 
was burnt Y Theophilus 
 Raynaud ; the 
evork is only di- 


peared, he inſerted it in the book quoted by Theophilus Raynaud, and publiſhed it in = 1575, in 
the year 1521, He obſerves that two Monks had written very ſolid anſwers to that 


treatiſe of Pomponatius. 


other, Jerom Fornarius Bachalarius. This by way of ſupplement (m). 


, Pomponatius for ſaying that he had given his approba- 


© tion to it, which he ſays he never thought of.” He had 


been ſaying, that it was pretended that Pomponatius 
himſelf condemned his own book, but that the rea- 
ſons which moved him to it are variouſly reported, 
ſome aſcribing it to a deſire of ſecuring his reputation, 
others pretending that he did it to pleaſe his friends, 
and others, out of a principle of conſcience. Pom- 
ponatius, mutata mente, opus fuum de eo argumento im- 
probaſſe dicitur, variantibus ſententiis, an id amicorum 


precibus dederit, an fame ſue ac nomini caverit, an ex 


(51) Ibid, 


ani mo audierit Fcclefiam, & palinodiam cecinerit, ut 


conſcientiæ faceret ſatis (71). He had been ſaying alſo, 
that all the books, wherein it is affirmed that the Im- 
mortality of the Soul cannot be proved by Philoſophical 


(72) Jure libri eo arguments, ought to be proſcribed (72), for he pretends 


doctrinæ reprobe 
fermento vitiati, 
ſufnxione digni 
ſunt habiti. 
Ibid. 


they make way for an abſolute negation of that Im- 
mortality. This aſſertion of his is not ſo equitable, as 
his acknowledgment juſt before, that the Philoſo- 


phers, who were condemned by a biſhop of Paris in 


the year 1227, and by Leo X, in the council of Late- 


teran, were not ſo abſurd as to maintain, that the foul 


is immortal and mortal abſolutely ſpeaking ; immor- 
tal according to Divinity, and mortal according to 
Philoſophy. He explains the true ſenſe of their do- 
Erine : they abſolutely acknowledged the Immortality 
of the Soul on account of revelation, without which 


they had believed it to be mortal. 4nimam ergo abſolute 


videntur agnoviſſe immortalem, quod ita aperte ferant 


_ fempliciter, mortalem animam cenſuiſſe videtur (Pompo- 


fidei ſeita 3; quamwis niſi de anime rationalis perpe- 
tuatione doceremur, ſolaque naturali ratione conſulta, 
negaturi fuiſſent immortalitatem. This he acknowledges 
particularly in favour of Pomponatius, and quotes a 
book wherein this reſtriction was proved, wzz. the 
book which cardinal Contarini, a diſciple of that Phi- 
loſopher, wrote againſt his maſter. Non abſolutè ac 


natius) /e duntaxat fi ratio nuda conſuleretur, ut liguet 


in Philfophicis Magiſtrum. Nec aliud cenſuerim voluiſſe 


 feripto quod extat tomo 5, Bibl. Margarini pag. 1319. 


(73) Ibid. um. 


QB, 2. 25, 26, 


(74) Boccalini, : 
Ragguagh di 
arnaſo, cent. J, 


cap. xc N 
306. Page: 


ex obere Contareni Cardinaiis, de immortalitate, con- 


feripto adversus Pomponatium, ipſius quondam Contareni 


ills ejuſdem avi Phileſophaſtros, damnatos a Latera- 
nenſi Concilio ſub Leone Xx, & alios longe ante a Stephano 
Parifienfs Epiſcopo, anno 1277, wel potius 1227, in re- 


qu damnatos, quod afſercrent, animam rationalem, ſe- 
cundum fidem «fe immortalem ; at ſecundum Philoſophiam, 
N mortalem (73). Boccalini, according to his uſual 
cuſtom, jeſts upon this diſtinction of Pomponatius. He 
ſuppoſes, 1. That this impious man being condemned 
to be burnt by Apollo, proteſted, that he believed 


the Mortality of the Soul only as a Philoſopher. 2. 
That Apollo, having regard to that proteſtation, or- 
dered the executioner to burn him only as a Philoſo- 


pher (74). 


Me have ſeen above (75) how this book was uſed, e W 6 
| cauſe of his anguiſh was not ſo unreaſonable ; but for 


and that it was not burnt. 
[LX] The audaciouſneſs .. .. . of a Lutheran Civi- 


lian.) His name is Godelman : Theſe are his words. 


Petrus Pomponatius Mantuanus philoſophus & Epi- 
* cureiſmi defenſor maguſque nefarius in Academiis 


' © Italia publice contra animæ immortalitatem diſpu- 


* tavit : ſcripſit de fato & de incantatione libros, in 


quibus de verborum magicorum, imaginum, chara- 


© Qteram, & imaginationis occulta poteſtate impiè ſa- 
* tis diſputavit (76). - - - Petrus Pomponatius, a Man- 
tuan Phihſopher, an advocate for the doctrine of Epi- 
curus, and a wicked Magician, diſputed publickly as 
VOL. IV. 5 


gainſt the Immortality of the Soul in the univerſities of 
Italy: he compaſed books upon Fate and Enchantments, 
in which he reaſons with a good deal of impiety about 
* the occult virtue of magical words, images, characters, 
* and imagination.” In the firſt place, it 1s not true 


The name of the one is Bartholomew of Piſa, and of the (=) To the re- 


marks [B] and 
[C]: 


that Pomponatius did 5 diſpute againſt the Im- 


mortality of the Soul in the univerſities of Italy. 


Such a thing cannot be charged upon him but by 
virtue of the Sophiſm, a dicto ſecundum quid ad dictum 


ſimpliciter, that is, by underſtanding in a general ſenſe 


evhat is only meant in a particular one.” He maintain- 
ed, that Ariftotle's hypotheſis afforded no proof for 
the Immortality of the Soul, and he anſwered all the 
arguments of thoſe, who pretended to prove by the 
doctrine of that Philoſopher, that our fouls are im- 


mortal; but he did not abſolutely and peremptorily- 


maintain the Mortality of the Soul. It is plain 
therefore, that this Lutheran is neither exact nor 
equitable. 2. A good author will not ſay that Pompo- 
natius, who was a notorious Magician, denied the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. Men are ſo fully perſuaded, 
that if there are Devils, the ſoul of man is immortal, 
and commonly ſuppoſe ſuch a connexion between thoſe 
two doctrines, that who ever is not willing to be ac- 


counted extravagant, will never charge any body with 


Epicureiſm and Magic, without making ſome re- 
flexions upon ſuch a paradox. 


He muſt expect, that 


the readers will be ſurprized at it, and that ſuch a 


combination will puzzle and confound them. An author, 


who does not foreſee ſuch a thing, muſt needs be 


very ſtupid ; and if he foreſees it without giving him- 


ſelf the trouble to clear that difficulty, he knows but 


little what he does. We may therefore conclude, that 


Godelman is very much to blame. In the third place, 
he confutes himſelf ; for he complains of a tract of 


Pomponatius, wherein all the effects commonly aſcribed 
to Magic, or to a pa& with the Devil, are aſcribed 
to other cauſes ; and therefore in the ſame period he 
accuſes him of Magic, and of having writ a book 


in ſuch a manner, is inexcuſable, when he does not 
make ſuch an obſervation as this: Pomponatius was a 
cheat; he believed and practiſed Magic, but he wrote 
againſt it, for. fear of being known to be a Ma 


1cian. 


_ againſt the exiſtence of Magic. An author, who writes 


[L] He himſelf informs us of theſe particulars.] Be- 


ing not able to reconcile ſome maxims of Ariſtotle 
with free-will, he cries out, This is what vexes me, 
this is what keeps me from ſleeping, and makes me 
mad. Jfta ſunt que me premunt, que me anguſtiant, 
que. me inſomnem & inſanum reddunt (77). He ſays, 
that like another Prometheus faſtened to mount Cau- 
caſus, he is continually tormented with grief. Perpe- 
turs curis & cogitationibus radi, non ſitire, non fameſcere, 
non dormire, non comedere, non expuere, ab omnibus ir- 


rideri (78). He would be more excuſable, if the 


a man to vex and torment himſelf, in order to re- 
concile another man with reaſon, is a thing that can- 
not be excuſed. If a Divine endeavours, though he 
ſhould loſe his health, and even his life by it, to re- 


(77) Pomponat, 
de Fato, /ib, iii, 
cap. vii. 


(78) Ibis, 


concile the Scripture to truth, when they ſeem to diſ- 


agree, it is a commendable and heroical action; there 
being ſuch an agreement, one may reaſonably hope to 
find it out. But how can any 
with ſuch hopes, with reſpect to the opinions of a 
private man ſubject to error, and who drinks it as 
fiſhes drink water? a0 

| + PONCET 


* 


ody flatter himſelf 


3 


(nu) Du Verdier 
Vau-Privas, 


Bibl. Frang. pag. 
862. 


(5) Roulliard, 
Antiquitez de 
Melun, p. 627. 


(e) In the re- 
mark [0] of 
the article HEN- 
RY III. 


(d) When the 
duke of Joyeuſe's 
wedding was Ce- 
lebrated in the 

| year 1581. 


(e) Roulliard, 
ubi ſupra. 


(J) Ibid. pag. 
628. 


{ g) Thid, 


(1) Journal de 
Henry III, ad 
ann. 1583, Pag. 
m. 67. See alſo 
Peter Matthieu, 
Hiſt. des derniers 


Troubles, p. 15. 


(2) That is, un- 
der the reign of 
Henry III. 


(3) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. aux 
Meémoires de 
Caſtelnau, Tom. 
11, pag. 58, 59s 


P ONCE T. 

PONCET (Mauren) Doctor of Divinity in the univerſity of Paris (a), 
Profeſſed Benedictin in the abbey of $i Pere at Melun, where he was born, and curate of 
St ASPAIS in the ſame town, and then of & Peter des Arſis at Paris (b), was one 
of the famous preachers of the XVIth century. He preached with the greateſt bold- 
neſs againſt the diſorders of the court of Henry III. We have ſeen above (c) that he was 
carried to Melun for ſome invectives he made from the pulpit the twenty ſixth of March 
1583, againſt a new fraternity of Penitents inſtituted by that king. The Paſſage 1 
have quoted out of Peter Matthieu, is to be found in the ſame terms in the journal of 
Henry III, with the anſwer mentioned in this article, which Poncet it ſaid to have 
made to the duke of Epernon [A]. Others lay, he made it to the duke of Joyeuſe at 
another time (d) IB]; which ſeems to me more likely [C]. Poncet was afraid of being 
carried to the caſtle of Loches, as he had been threatened ſome time before (e); and 


therefore he was well pleaſed when he was only confined to St Pere's abbey at Melun, 


He did not continue long under fuch a diſgrace ; for he had leave to return to Paris, 


and to be there curate of St Peter des Arſis: but be preached ſtill with his uſual boldneſs, and 


perſiſted in that reſolution till his laſt breath (f). He died the twenty-third of November 


man, boldly comprehended 


A. @.: A A. @,  B. :. % a +B; Or. ; Os 


1586 (g). He publiſhed ſomething 


was ſomewhat comical [E], and like that which little Father Andrew was fo fond of in 


the next century. 


[D], and it is very likely his way of preaching 


I add that Peter de Saint Romuald, a Bernardine Fryer, commends him very much for 


a thing which deſerves no praiſe, viz. for having diſapproved the tranſlating of the Bible 


LA] The anfwer . . . . which Poncet is ſaid to have 
made to the duke of Epernon.] Poncet having been ar- 
reed, that duke went to fee him, and told him ſmile- 


ing, Maſter, they ſay you make people to laugh at 


« your ſermons ; which is very wrong; for a preacher 


* ought to edify his hearers, and not make them 
laugh. Poncet without any concern replied, Sir, I 
would have you know that I preach nothing but the 
word of Gop, and that no body comes to my {er- 
mons to laugh, unleſs they be wicked or atheiſtical 
people : and truly, I never made ſo many to laugh 
as you have made to cry. A bold anſwer for a 
Monk to a lord of that quality, and it was found 
very much to the purpoſe (1). | 
[B] Others ſay that he made it io the duke of 
Foyeuſe at another time] Here follows a paſlage, 


„ & K 1 „ 


wherein le Laboureur mentions the ſame thing, and 


adds a reflexion to it as good as the repartee of our 
Benedictin. At that time (2) there were ſome bold 
Preachers, who did not except from the number of 
* ſins the cruel or looſe maxims of the cabinet. Dr 
* Poncet, among others, an eloquent and very zealous 
ings. and great men 
within the extent of his miſſion ; and Brantome ſays, 
that one day he grew ſo hot about this political 
axiom, He «who knows not how to difſemble, knows not 
how to reign, that he made no icruple to aſſert, 


ed a direct way for kings and princes to go all to the 
Dewil, and turn true tyrants. He vas, adds Bran- 
tome, one of the boldeſt Preachers that euer got into a 
pulpit. One day the duke of Foyeuſe, when his aved- 
ding was celebrated with an extraordinary pomp and 
great charges, meeting him in the ſtreet, told him, 


« meet you now ; for ] have often heard of you, and that 
* you make people to laugh at your ſermons. Poncet an- 
* ſwwered him as coldly as the other ſpoke to him angrily. 
Sir, faid he, it is not improper for me to make them to 
« laugh, ſince you make them to cry ſo much, by reaſon 
H the great charges of your noble wedding, which the 
« people have been at. The duke was forced to go away, 
© though he had a great mind to ſtrike him; but if he 
* had touched him never / little, the people, who are 
« fond of ſuch bold preachers, and were then gathering, 
* avould have done ſome ſcandalous thing to him and his 
* retinue ; for that Monk was very well beloved at Pa- 
© ris, This was a deadly hit, whereby the duke of 
Joyeuſe learned, that an honeſt prieſt, who prefers 


the go intereſt to his own, is like an unruly, 


* horſe, whom the brightneſs of grandeur makes more 
furious, and who ought to be cautiouſly approached, 


« for fear he ſhould kick. Every body laughed at, 


this, and the duke's beſt friends, who pitied him, 


* blamed him at the ſame time for having thus en- 


« gazed a Monk in the ſtreets, he who had ſo man 
g 3 at his diſpoſal, who would have taken it 
as an honour to be jeſted upon by him, and pro- 
* miſed themſelves ſome advantage by it (3). 
[C] This ſeems to me more likely.) For it is agreed, 
I | 


They were the words of a downright Atheiſt, and open- 


Mr Poncet, I never knew you before, and am glad to 


into 


that being taken up he was afraid of being ſent to 
Loches, as he had been threatened. Would a 
man, who was under ſuch an apprehenſion, as he 
himſelf confeſſed (4), have made ſuch a blunt and diſ. 
obliging anſwer to the favourite of his prince ? It is 
a great deal more probable that he made it, when he 
enjoyed full liberty, and in the middle of a ftreet, 
where he knew the inhabitants of Paris would have 
boldly repelled any inſult offered to him. We ought 
therefore to keep to Brantome's account, and at the 
{ame time obſerve, how carleſsly the memory of ſuch 


events is preſerved by Hiſtorians, and conſequently 


how they differ in their accounts of them. | 

D] He publiſhed ſomething.) Three books concern 
ing eccleſiaſtical Oration by way of contemplation, 
Paris 1568 in 8vo. A remonſtrance to the French no- 
bility, concerning the happineſs which the king pro- 
Cures to his people, and how he ought to be inſtruct- 
ed to govern them well, Paris 1572 in 8vo. A fune- 
ral Oration pronounced the 31ſt of Auguſt 1574, in 


the church of Brecy le Buiſſon, at the funeral of Meſſire 


Euſtace de Conſtans, viſcount d'Aulchy, Paris 1574 
in 8 vo. A diſcourſe concerning the advice given to 
Meſſire Peter de Gondy, biſhop of Paris, Su the 
propoſal made by him to the Divines, concerning the 
tranſlation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, Paris 
757 in 8 vo. Meditations familieres ſur Þ Hiſtoire de 


ncarnation, Rheims 1574 in 800 (5), 


[E] Lis wery likely that his way of preaching was Du 


ſomewhat comical.) I have three reaſons to think ſo: 
for firſt, The words he is ſaid to have ſpoke in his 
ſermon, that was the occaſion of his confinement (6), 
are far from being grave. 
[young laſs] that noe . ready for the nocturnal col- 
lation of the penitents, is very comical. 2. It 1s 
agreed on all hands, that the favourite, who received 
ſuch a ſharp anſwer from Poncet, cenſured him for 
making his hearers laugh. Laſtly, James Roulliard, 
his countryman and panegyriſt, wards off the blow in 
ſuch a manner, as makes me think, that he deſigned 
to anſwer thoſe who found fault with Poncet for acting 
the part of a jeſter or buffoon in the pulpit. Beides 
his learning and piety, known to every bod, they are 


Roulliard's words (7), he had this particular talent, (+) Pag. 627, 
that he freely preached againſt the wices of his age, pre- the Antiquiet * 


(4) See the An- | 


tiquitez de Me- 


lun, 2. 627, 


(5) Taken from 
Verdier Vau- 
Privas, Biblioth. 
Frang. P. $62. 


(6) See, above, 


the article HEN - 
RY III. 


ferring the truth of the word of GOD before the threaten- Melun. 


ings of great men, and the daily danger of his life. 1 
is ſaid he had ſuch an wats delivery, that what the 
injudicious laughed at, auas looked upon by the wiſcſt as 
a great piece of art, that the ſharpneſs of his cenfurcs 


. might go down the better, and that he might the longer 


heep up his miniftry, which was ſo uſeful to the church: 
whereas, had it not been for that, the furious courtiers, 
or ſome ſilly people would have endeavoured to undo him. 
You ſee this author dares not deny, that Poncet's ſer- 
mons made people laugh. How then can one doubt 
that his ſermons were ſomewhat comical? Had he 
boldly, but gravely, cenſured the diſorders of the 
court, the pleaſure he would have afforded his hearers, 
though never ſo great, had never made any body laugh. 
[F] Peter 
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trifling, if we follow the judgment of Mr Arnauld [G]. 


into the vulgar tongue [F J. The book which he writ upon that ſubject is extremely 


(8) Pierre de 8. 
Romuald, Jour- 
pal Chronolog. 


Movemb. 233 2. 
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(1) Hiſtory of 
the Council of 
Trent, ib. v, 
p. n. 426, E- 
dit. 1629, in 
4/0, 


(2) Epit, Bibl. 


Geſner, 


(3) Bibl. Seript. 
iſp. Tom, i, 


fag. 196. 


(4) In the eighth 
book, fol, 7 
Verſo, & ſeq, 


(5) Hiſtoire des 
wii, 4 book 
wu, ol, 50 
verſo, Edi. 

1582, in fol. 


(6) It ſhould be 


CHARLES V, 
remark [5], ci- 


[F] Peter de S. Romuald commiends bim... . for 
having diſapproved the tranſlating of the Bible into the 
oulzar tongue.) This Bernardine, who extolls him for 
it, chiefly admires his reaſon grounded on the abuſe 
that is poſſible to be made of the Scripture, of which 
he alledges two very ſurprizing inſtances. * Maurice 
« Poncet, /ays he (8), was admired in his days for his 
profound learning, extraordinary piety, and ſingular 
© yeal in reproving vice, not only by his fervent way 
« of preaching, but likewiſe. by his writings againſt 
Libertines and Heretics, as may be particularly ſeen 
« in the advice which he gave to the moſt illuſtrious 
« Peter de Gondy biſhop of Paris, touching the tran- 
lation of the Holy Bible into the vulgar tongue. He 
maintains that ſuch a thing ought not to be allowed 
for ſeveral reaſons, one of which is, that the Bible 
would be in danger of becoming a ſubject of wrang- 
« ling and contempt, on account of the ambiguity, 
« obſcurity, and variety of phraſes in every language, 
from which ignorant and ſenſual men might take 
« occaſion to ruin themſelves, as it happened in the laſt 
age to a Painter in Pruſſa, who having bought a 
« German Bible tranſlated by Luther, and read what 
Lot did to his daughters, behaved in the ſame man- 
ner to his own. It was likewiſe the caſe with a wo- 
man in Munſter, at the time when it was beſieged 
« by the biſhop, who is ſovereign lord of that city. 
ohe having read the Hiſtory of Judith tranſlated in- 
© to her tongue, took it into her head to go and kill 
the biſhop, in order that ſhe might deliver thoſe of 
her own ſect who had got poſſeſſion of the town, 
from the danger of being put to death. But ſhe was 


«„ Won THE HE ER ok I Ga 


: apprehended, and learned, at the expence of her life; 
that the letter of the Holy Scripture killeth, and 
the ſpirit maketh alive.” | We ; 
[GJ] The book which he writ upon that ſubje# 

is extremely trifling, if we follow the judgment of Mr Ar- 
nauld.) We have ſeen” elſewhere (9) what judgment (9) In the re- 
he pailes upon a book of the like nature compoſed by mark [B] of 
Peter Lizet. He has no better opinion of our Mau- — x 225 
rice's piece; for in ſpeaking of a collection which had * 
this title, Collectio quorumdam gravium Authorum, qui 
ex profeſſo, vel ex occaftone ſacræ Scripture, aut diving- 
rum officiorum in vulgarem linguam tranflationes damna- 
runt (10), he ſays that, It is a trifling collection of (70) It was 
the moſt impertinent authors that have writ upon printed at the 
the ſubject, mixed with ſome. good ones. It expence of the 

is a book of Preſident Lizet. . . , . It is a piece com- rey 66 the 
poſed by a Dominican Inquiſitor of Toulouſe (11). J 19. 
.. - It is the remonſtrance of Fryer Maurice Pon- (x4) Arnavld 
cet . . . the bare title whereof gives us ſufficiently Pęfenſe des Ver- 
to know what we are to expect from it (12). A fions, pag. 160, 
DISCOURSE UPON THE ADVICE given to 161. 
the reverend Father in GOD Peter de Gondy biſhop of : 
Paris. By Fryar Maurice Poncet, Doctor of Divinity. (72) ws. Fg" 
One of the chief reaſons, as we have already ſaid; * 
for his not allowing the Bible to be tranſlated into 
French, is becauſe the French is a barbarous lan- 
* guage which cannot be reduced to any grammatical 
rules (13). . . . Is it then poſſible that the arch- (13) Ibid. 
* biſhop of Paris who has done the French Academy | 
the honour to be a member of it can juſtify the pub- 
* liſhing at this time ſuch a ridiculous cenſure paſſed 


4 


upon one of the fineſt languages in Europe (14).” (14) Ibid. 


of Seville, and preacher to Charles V (a). 


that he was impriſoned before the death of that emperor. 
which the Spaniſh In 


oned in the Marty rology of the Proteſtants [C]. 


PONTIUS (CoxsTANTINE), burnt in effigy at Seville in 1559, was called (a) Nicol. Anto- 
Conſtantin de la Fuente, in Latin Conſtantinus Fontius. Some body took one letter for d Bibloth. | 
another, a P inſtead of an F, which is the reaſon why this doctor is much more known Naw: „ . . 
by the name of Conſtantine Pontius [A], which does not belong to him, than by his 


1 7 Wee b) See Nicol. 
true name, However it be, he was a man of great merit, Doctor of Divinity, COIN As 


CANON Antonio, ibid. 
He followed Philip II, into England; and 9 
doubtleſs it was in that country, that he reliſhed the doctrine of the Proteſtants, for which .es! 


| ; ; of the article 
he was apprehended by the Inquiſition, and was deſtined to be burnt. He did not live till CARRANZA; 


the Auto de fe, at which he was to be expoſed to the public view. The Spaniſh Hiſ. amn (7, lol 
torians do commonly ſay that he killed himſelf; others will have it, that he died of the article 


ſickneſs 3 bur it is agreed on all hands, that the Inquiſition produced an effigy, which CHARLES V. 


repreſented him, and was burnt on the day of the Auto de fe (b). Several authors ſay, (4) congantino 
that he was confeſſor to Charles V, and that he attended him on his death-bed to the © * Foente Au- 


tor condenado : 
laſt breath; but I have ſhewed in another place (c), that he was only his preacher, and tos fus obras en 


| He wrote ſome books | BJ, Piper £8, 
quiſition put into their Index without any exception (d): he is menti- /- Confeyfon del 
| Pecador. Ind. 
X h 83 br. prohib. p. 
| Beza, m. 229. 


IA] By the name of Conſtantine Pontius.) Thuanus 
calls him ſo, and ſo does Father Paul (1), who was 
not reproved for it by Pallavicino, though he took no- 
tice of ſome of his miſtakes concerning that Spaniard. 


vent his being made a biſhop, they ſeverely perſecuted. 

him for a long time. During that perſecution, Fontius 

was in the Low- countries preacher and confeſſor (7) to (%) The Spaniſh 
Charles V. © Being returned to Seville, after the Hiſtorians deny 
See above the Remark [ C] of the article CARRANZA, 


| death of Egidius, he.re-aſſumed his office with great that he was his 
and the remark [S] of the article CHARLES V, courage; and the affection the people had for him ran s 
citat. 1.) N 0 


was ſtill the ſame. Notwithſtanding the weakneſs poor ny — 


flants.) We find there that Egidius, Conſtantine Fon- 


n | citation (1), of 
[B] He wrote ſome books.] A ſummary of the of his body, he continued to diſcharge the duties the 43 

Chriſtian Doctrine, printed in Spaniſh at Antwerp. * of his office, keeping up himſelf with the uſual re- CHARLES V. 
Six ſermons on the firſt Pſalm of David, printed in © medies Gop gives us to recover the health and 

the ſame language, and at the ſame place in 1556 (2). * ſtrength of the body. He had ſeveral encounters 

A large Catechiſm. The Confeſſion of a Sinner. with the Prieſts and Monks, and. with Waldes arch- 

Some Commentaries on the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, © biſhop of Seville, and preſident of the conclave of 

the Song of Songs, and Job. Don Nicolas Antonio * the Inquiſition. And though his enemies were fu- 

(3) ſeems to believe, that the ſermons were not made riouſly exaſperated againſt him, yet he ſo dexterouſly 

on the firſt Pſalm, but on the fiſtieth, and that they warded off all their blows, that they could not bring 

are the ſame with the confeſſion of a ſinner; but he is 


him to make an open. confeſſion of his faith, that 
miſtaken : that confeſſion is a prayer ſomewhat ſhorter they might have a better hold of him. But at 
than a ſermon : it is in the Proteſtant Martyrology (4). length Gop prevailed upon him in the following 
LC] He is mentioned in the Martyrolegy of the Prote- manner to make a full declaration of his truth, put- 
9 ting a ſtop to all his ſubtilties and ſhifts, which he 
tius, and Varquias, were he ff auh diſcovered the had made uſe of againſt his conſcience (8). The (8) Hit. des 
ng of Spain almoſt at the ſame time (5). They diſcovery was made by his books coming into the Martyrs, fol, 
are called the three pillars of truth: they preached, at hands of the Inquiſitors, notwithſtanding the 
Seville with great zeal and ſucceſs. Egidius was no- care he had taken to conceal them. 
minated by Charles V to the biſhopric of Tortona (6), 
but the inquiſitors were ſo vexed at it, that, to pre- 


eat 506, verſo. 
They — | 
among other books, a large one written with his 


d, wherein he treated of the following 
| * doQrines, 


* 
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(e) Beza, in Ico- 
nib. fel. go. 


(Jin the 
book intituled, 
Hiſpanicæ inqui- 
ſitionis & carni- 
ficinæ ſecretiora, 
and publiſhed at 
Amberg in the ' 
year 1617, per 
Joachimum Ur- 
ſinum, Anti- Je- 
ſuitam. 


(9) Ibid. Erl. 
50. 


(10) Hiſpaniæ 
Inquiſitionis ſe- 
cretiora, pag. m. 
262, 


(1 1) Ib. 5. 264, 


- IPO NTTIU:S. 
Beza, who Calls him Conſtantine Pontius, and who ſays that he was for a long time 
confeſſor to Charles V, and that he was burnt at Seville (e), did not well remember the 
circumſtances he had read in that Martyrology. I have read a Latin diſcourſe concern. 
ing the lite and death of that Spaniard (7), wherein he is called Conſtantinus Fontius. 
The publiſher of that diſcourſe ſays, that it was written by Reginaldus Gonſalvius Mon. 


tanus Hiſpanus, I find in it that Fontius had been a looſe man in his youth [D]; but (2) Conde, 


tur ut Plurinum 


that he mended his life, and took a right courſe, though he was till faulty in one ** bor; un 


. . . . C ty , 
thing, that was a kind of a blot; for being a man of a very lively wit, he gave him- — ay 
ſelf roo much liberty in his jeſts. Many of his witty ſayings went about. His ſharpeſt {ms &+- 
railleries were commonly levelled at the hypocrites and lorry preachers of that time, tis bort wen 


He perfectly learned, without any maſter, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and whatever ar eien. 


is neceſſary to make a good preacher. He was maſter of all the beauties of his mother- * aun, 
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tongue, and preached ſo eloquently, that an incredible number of hearers flocked to his 2 
ſermons. 


. 


« doctrines, as the Inquiſitors declared by their ſentence, 
which was publickly pronounced, wiz. of the ſtate 
of the church ; of the true church, and the church 
of the Pope, whom he called Antichriſt ; of the ſa- 
crament of the Euchariſt, and the invention of the 
Maſs, wherewith he ſaid the world was bewitched, 
by reaſon of their ignorance of the Holy Scripture ; 
of man's juſtification ; of purgatory, which he cal- 
led a wolf's head, and a monkiſh invention to feed 


the merit of good works ; of confeſſion, and ſeveral 
other points. That book being produced, the in- 
quiſitors aſked him whether it was his own hand- 
writing: he anſwered them without any tergiverſa- 


hand, and maintained the truth of what was con- 
tained in it, ſaying, you need not take further pains 
to look for evidence againſt me, you have an ample 


think fit. He continued afterwards two years in 
priſon, where he fell ſick by reaſon of his bad diet, 

(though he was little concerned for it) and of the 
grief he conceived for the diſperſion of the church, 
and alſo becauſe the ſun made his priſon as hot as a 
furnace; ſo that at laſt, a looſeneſs, attended with 
the gripes, occaſioned his death and removal to a 
happier ſtate. . . . . His enemies ſpread a report that 
he had made away with himſelf, by cutting one of 
his veins with a piece of broken glaſs, to avoid the 
ignominious puniſhment he was to undergo. The 
children ſung ſongs about, which had been made by 
the tools of the Inquiſition. On the day appointed 
for the triumph, his dead body was taken up, co- 
vered with ſtraw, like a phantom, and cloathed, and 
then it was ſet on a chair, holding up one hand, 
and laying the other upon the chair, as artificially 
* as ſuch a thing could be contrived (9). _ 

The Latin author quoted by me in the following re- 
marks, does alſo acknowledge that Fontius eluded the 
proceedings of the Inquiſition, by his ſubtile anſwers ; 
but that he at laſt gave over all his ſubterfuges, when 
they ſhewed him his manuſcript. *© Raptus ad Inqui- 


* ſitoriam arcem, etſi ex controverſiis præcedentibus 
« omnium adverſariorum animos habebat vehementer 
exulceratos, tamen acutiflimis ſuis reſponſis omnes 


eorum cavillos facile, more ſuo, eludens, ad apertam 
fidei confeſſionem, ex qua perieulum, ut ipſi exopta- 
bant, crearetur, trahi non poterat: atque evaſiſſet 
tandem, ut ſzpe antea, ipſorum manus, ni mirabili 
quodam Providentiz ſuæ artificio rotundam confeſ- 
ſionem veritatis ſuæ, Deus ab invito & modis omni- 
bus tergiverſante extorſiſſet (10). , . . . Viſo hoc li- 


propriam manum agnoſceret, quum per multos dies, 
conquifitis undique ſubterfugiis, conatus illorum elu- 
ſiſſet, «or — porro Dei voluntatem, quæ omnem 
tergive 

co (inquit) manum meam, ac proinde fateor, me 
iſta omnia ſeripſiſſe, quæ & vera eſſe ingenuè profi- 
teor (11). - - - Being carried to the Inquiſition, although 
his former diſputes had exaſperated the ſpirits of his 
enemies to the higheſt degree, nevertheleſs by his ſha 


anſeuers he eluded their cawvils with eaſe, and tould 

not be prevailed upon to make a free and open confiſſion 

* of his faith, which- might have afforded them their 
* | | 


the belly; of the Pope's bulls and indulgences ; of 


tion, that the whole book was written with his own 


declaration of my faith: deal with me as you ſhall 


bro Conſtantinus interrogatus ab  Inquiſitoribus, an 


i amplius occaſionem ſibi præcidiſſet, ag- 


it 


long-avifhed for opportunity of defiroying bim. May he 
would have got ſafe out of their hands at laſt, as he 


vice of providence had not, in ſpigbt of all his fhifts 
and ſubterfuges, extorted from him a full confiſſion of 
the truth. . . . . At fight of this book, Conſtantine be- 
ing aſked by the Inquifitors whether he knew his own 
hand. auriting, after he had baffled their attempts for 
many days by his numberleſi evaſions, and now perceiv- 
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portunity f equivocating any longer, I acknowledge my 
* hand, ſays he, and thereby confeſs that I did afually 


* write all theſe things, which I. ſincerely believe to be 


© true.” 


[D He had been a hoſe man in his pouth.] Here 


are the words of the Latin author: Juventutem qui- 
dem tranſegit pro ſtudioſorum juvenum libera edu- 


* catione non admodum laudatam, ſed quæ, quo minus, 


quod ætatis ſubſequutum eſt, quam laudatiſſimum ex- 
* titerit, haud impedimento fuerit. Probatos enim 
ſatis mores, ut erat ingenio mire feſtivo, & in jocis 
peracuto, una ſubinde jocandi licentia vel in prove- 


dctiore ætate corrumpebat (12). - - He paſſed his (12) Ib. p. 25, 


< youth, conſidering the liberal education of fludents, not 
in à very commendable way : nevertheleſs this did not 
Hinder the following part of his life from being ex- 
* tremely praiſe-worthy. Only, as he was naturally of 
© a wery chearful temper, and had an admirable turn for 


* raillery, he ſometimes hurt his character, even in his 


* more advanced age, by his unſeaſonable jokes.” Perhaps, 
the faults of his youth had never been objected to him, 
had he not had extraordinary gifts, which expoſed him 
to envy ; but having got a great reputation by his elo- 
quence and learning, he could not avoid thoſe re- 


proaches. His friends perſuaded him to diſpute for a 
canonſhip (13) in the metropolitan church of Seville; (13) Canonicatu | 
per- Concionalis {cv 

ſonal objections againſt him, and carefully collected (ut vocant) Mz 


and his competitor bethought himſelf of raifin 


all the ſchool-boy's tricks that might make him aſham- 
ed, and in general, whatever he had done amiſs in his 
youth, certain marriages, the irregularity of his ordi- 
nation, &c. Competitor & eruditione & authoritate, 
& ipsa demum gratia Capituli Conſtantino null} modo 
comparandus, ad exceptiones perſonales conatus omnes con- 
vertens ſuſcitavit ei ineptias omnes juventutis ſue, con- 
tradta widelicet, antequam ſacris initiaretur, matrimonia, 
neque rite ſacris initiatum, neque rectꝰ atque ordine Ma- 
i & duoctoratus inſignia accepiſſe (14). It were to 
wiſhed, that young men, who hope to make them- 
ſelves eminent, would remember ſuch examples. It 
would be a reſtraint upon them; they would be afraid 
of being upbraided with the follies of their youth, 
in the midſt of their glory. Thoſe, who excule ſuch 
faults, will nevertheleſs fay, that it were better to 
want no ſuch ' indulgence. It is always a ſubject of 
mortification, which an enemy improves to his advan- 
2 fry 0 | 
2 ] His 6 % og was attended with a jeſt.) The 
chapter of Toledo ſent ſome deputies to him, to deſire 
him to fill up the place of preacher in the metropo- 
litan church, Conſtantine anſwered, that he was very 
thankful for that honour, and would endeavour. to 


ſhew his acknowledgment ;j but that he would do no- 


thing that might diſturb the repoſe of his anceſtors. 


Ceterim parentum avorumgue ſuorum ofſa ante multos 
| | anne; 


had done oftentimes before, if GOD by a wwonderful d- 


ing that the will of GOD had cut him off from all op- 


: . Vt. Secr : 
People had much ado to find any convenient place three or four hours before 2 . 


he came into the pulpit (g). He was free from avarice and ambition, and refuſed a rich () 
canonſhip that was offered him at Toledo: his refuſal was attended with a jeſt LEJ. wh 
After the death of Dr Giles (+), being appointed to preach in the cathedral, he did 


ho is called p. 
Zidius in the 1. 


(14) b. f. 26% 


(1 5) Ibid. f 
255˙ 


(16) Ibid. | 
256. 


(17) Ibid, 


(18) Ibid, 
256, 


(19) Ibid 
258, 


(20) Ibi 


255 


bt 


(15) Ibid. Pag. 
255» 
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poONTIUS POPE. 


9 recovered his health ; but he happened to be ſo weak in the middle of 


his ſermon, that he was obliged to do a thing which had never been ſeen before [F]. 
The director of the Houſe of Doctrine having founded there a lecture of Divinity; our 


Conſtantine was charged with it, and performed it very well (i) 


[G]. You will ſee in 


— 
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(i) Taken from 


the remark [C] the cataſtrophe of his life, and in the laſt remark, a ſtory he told Cardan, fun. air 


which concerns apparitions [H]. 


annos ſepulta conguieſcere, ſe vero nolle quicquam adm it- 
tere, occafione cujus a ſanta illa ow interturbarentur 
(15). To underſtand this jeſt, the reader muſt know, 
that the chapter of 'Toledo had then a great quarrel 
with the archbiſhop Siliceus, a man of mean extracti- 
on, who had been raiſed to that great poſt by favour. 
Qui ex aratro & glebis, neque virtute, neque erudi- 
« tione, ſed (fi ita dici licet) fortunæ potius temeritate 


© ad ſummam totius Hiſpaniæ, ſecundum re ip- 


(16) Ibid. Pag. 
256. 


(17) Ibid» 


 annis ſepultis parcebatur, inqpirente malo archiepiſcopo, 


lies (17). 


«* ſam, dignitatem convolarat (16). - - - He had riſen 
© in a manner from the plough to the higheſt dignity in 
Spain, next to the king himſelf, neither by his wirtue 
* nor his learning, but (if one may ſay ſo) by the pure 
* raſpneſs of fortune.” That prelate perſecuted the 
chief canons, and diſgraced them publickly, under 
pretence that they were deſcended from Jewiſh fami- 
He cauſed inquiries to be made, that were 
ignominious to the memory of ſeveral perſons, who 
had been buried a hundred years before, and by that 
means he diſturbed the repoſe of the dead. Fontius's 


jeſt turned upon this. Fa occaſione neque a centum 


E quidem ſub pretextu religionis, in parentes, awos, ata- 


(18) wid. fag. 
256, 


vos canonicorum, eoſque ad originum rationes peſſime e 


\ 


ſuis ſepulchris revocante. Eas non minus impias quam 
Aultas contentiones, ex ſua ipſius vocatione occafione ar- 


repta, Conſtantinus tempeſlive admodum illo conciſo Laco- 


niſmo perſiringebat (18). The reader will not be dif- 
pleaſed to know by the by this paſſage of the Hiſtory | 


of Siliceus. 


[F] He was obliged to do a thing which had never 


| been ſeen before.] He had ſome wine and water 


brought to him once or twice, and drank in the pul- 
it to-recover his ſpirits. The great efteem he was 


| in, and the authority he had got, made every body 


(19) Ibid. pag. 
258, 


excuſe the novelty of this fight. 


atque altero limphati vini hauſtu wires ad pergendum in 


concione reficeret, novam neque unquam antea viſam licen- 


tiam ſummã viri tum gratia, tum authoritate, qua pol- 

lebat, excuſante (19). | | 
[G] He had the charge of making lectures of Divinity, 

. « » . and performed it very well.] The lectures he made 


upon ſome books of the ſcripture were admirable, if 


one may believe my Latin author, I ſhall ſet down 


his words, that the reader may be more fully acquaint- 
ed with the circumſtances of the writings of that re- 
formed Spaniard, *© Accepit primo Salomonis libros, 


© Proverbia, Eccleſiaſten, & Cantica canticorum, atque 


his mirabili eruditione explicatis, librum Jobi eft 
aggreſſus, quem ultra medium interpretando per- 


duxit. Extant ipſius in hos libros prælectiones om- 


nes manu ſcriptz opera Bab. diligentiſſimi cujuſdam 


ex auditoribus exceptæ, quas cum vulgaverimus, de- 


(20) Ibid, 


* prehenſo quanto intervallo poſt ſe relinquat eos om- 
nes, qui hactenus in eos libros quippiam ediderunt, 
de ſumma viri eruditione certius judicari poterit (20). 
« - - - He firſt. took in hand the books of Solomon, the 
* Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, and the Song of Songs, and hawv- 
ing explained theſe with wonderful erudition, he next 


Delatus in templum 
viribuſque adeo exhauſtus, ut in medio concionis filo uns 


— 


* ſet about the book of Job, more than the one half of 
* ewhich he went through. His lectures upon thoſe books 
© are oY extant, all written and picked up from among 
* his hearers by a diligent hand. As ſoon as theſe ſhall 
* be publiſhed, it will appear how far he has excelled 
ever body that has writ any thing upon the ſame ſub- 


© jets before, and from thence we ſhall be more able o 


form a right judgment of his extraordinary learning. 
You ſee there was a deſign to publiſh that work, and 
it was actually printed. See the remark [B]. 

[H] A flory he told Cardan which concerns appari- 
tions.) If what Cardan ſays be true, our Conſtantine 


cretiora, pag. 


251, & ſeg. 


{ſpoke of apparitions, not upon a hear-ſay, but as an 


eye-witneſs. * Vigebat olim in Hiſpania hæc ars, 
* (Necromantia) publiceque docebatur in Salamantica 
Academia, nunc vero publicis legibus ſublata eſt. 
* Unde ibi aliqua adhuc artis experimenta ſuperſunt. 


© Narrabat mihi Don Conſtantinus Fontanus Hiſpanus 
© theologus, & ab exomologeſi Principis Philippi Hil- 


* paniarum, dum in Vagliadolit civitate Hiſpaniz, in 
domo Typographi, quz male ob ftrepitus audiebat 
nocturnos, diverſaretur, prima nocte incubum ſen- 
ſiſſe: ſed cum olivas nigras in cœna comediſſet, na- 
turale exiſtimaſſe, cùm incubus inter morbos nume- 
retur. Sequenti nocte ſuper lecto videt auditque fe- 


les concertantes, quod quanquam durum videretur, 


quia tamen eſſe poterat, & hoc naturale eſſe duxit. 
Tertia autem note cum nondum dormitum iſſet, de 
hiſque diſſereret, tubæ vocem quaſi in aure audivit. 
Exiſtimans ſibili ſpeciem eſſe, pueros videbat, qui 
ibi aſtabant ridentes: tum vox illa cubiculum cir- 
cumire cœpit, perfectoque circuitu ſub lecto ſe ab- 
didit, ibi diu ftrepens, cùm nihil videretur (21). - - - 
This art (Necromancy) prevailed long ago in Spain, 
and was publickly taught in the univerfity of Sala- 
manca. Now indeed ſuch a thing is forbid by the 
law ; yet ftill there are ſome examples of it remaining 
in that country. Don Conflantine Fontanus, a Spaniſh 
Divine, and confefſor to Philip king of Spain, told me 


(21) Card. de 
Subtilitate, 1b. 
x1x, pag. 69 t, 
Edit. Lugdun. 
1580, in 80. 


Printers houſe, which had the name of being haunted, 
ke felt the night-mare the firſt time he lay in it: but 


as he had eaten black olives for ſupper, he fancied it 
to be a natural effe of that ; eſpecially fence the night- 
mare is looked upon as a * The following night 
he ſaw cats fighting upon the bed, which however dif- 
agreeable it was, yet becauſe ſuch a thing might very 
wwell be, he thought there wwas nothing ſupernatural in 
it. But on the third night, before he wwent to ſleep, 
and as he was ruminating on theſe things, he heard 
the ſound of a trumpet, as it were, in his tar. 
he imagined that this was only a kind of whiſtling 
noiſe, of a ſudden he ſaw boys who flood laughing : 
then a voice went round the chamber, and hawin 
© made an end of it's circuit, got under the bed at laſt, 


While 


* and continued there muttering a long time, when no- 
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thing was to be ſeen” What Cardan ſays of the 
Magic ſchools, which had been in Spain, was affirmed 
by a Magician mentioned by 'Thuanus. See the re- 
mark [K] of the article TTIRESIAS. 


POPE (Joan) poſſeſſed the papal chair, as it is ſaid, between Leo IV, who 


died the ſeventeenth of July 855, and Benedictus III, who died the eighth of April 


858. It does not appear that Anaſtaſius, the Library-keeper, who lived in that age, has 


made mention of this She-Pope [4]. Many think thar Marianus Scotus, who lived 


LA] Ii does not appear that Anaſtaſius, the Library- 
er . . . , has made mention of this She-Pope.) There 
are ſome manuſcripts however of this Anaſtaſius, which 


| contain the whole ſtory, but this alone proves nothing; 


for it cannot be denied but that tranſcribers have added 
many foreign things to the works of an author. Pay- 
vinius aſſures us, that in the old books of the lives of the 
Popes, written by Damaſus, by the Library-keeper, and by 
Pandulpbus of Piſa, there is not the leaſt mention of this 


woman, only in the m 


argin between Les IV, and Bene- 


dictus III, this fable is inſerted by a later author, in va- fables. 
VOL. IV. © | | 


rwo 


rious characters, and altogether different from the reſt (1). 
Blondel, who ſaw in the library of the king of France, 
a manuſcript of Anaſtaſius, in which is found the ſtory 
of the She-Pope, plainly perceived that to be an addi- 
tional piece. Having read it over and over, ſays he (2), 
1 obſerved that the elogy of the pretended She-Pope was 


framed in the very <words of Martinus Polonus (3), peni- 


tentiary of Innocent IV, and atchbiſhop of Coſenxa, an 
author later than Anaſtaſius by four hundred years, and 
moreover, one that auas very apt to ſpread all forts of 

For that none may imagine he has tranſcribed, 
8 X | either 


(1) Onuphr. in 
Addit. ad plat. 
quoted by Cob ffe- 
teau, Reſponſe 
au Myſtere d'I- 
niquité, p. 506. 
(2) Blondel, E- 
clairciſſement de 
la Queſtion, Si 
une Femme a 
eſte aſſiſe au 
Siege Papal de 
Rome, &c. pag. 
6, 7. 


(3) We chall 
examine this in 
the remark. 
[XI. 


(4) Blondel, E- 
clairciſtement, 


&c, Pag. 9, 10. 
dilately ſucceeded him, and that Charles VI ſucceeded 


*3 


(5) Inde patet 


quod de ea 


(Joanna) ibi dic- 
tum eſt, aſſu- 
mentum eſſe ho- 
minis otio abuſi. 
Sarravii E piſt. 
CTM, 
pag. I44, Edit, 
Ultraj. 1697. 


(6) Idem, Epiſt. 
CXL, p. 145. 


P O 


two hundred years after, is the firſt that ſpoke of her. Some others maintain he faid 


either from Anaſtaſius, or any other that lived fince the 
year 900, what he has inſerted in his chronicle, the dif 
courſe which wwe find now prepoſterouſſy inſerted in that 
of Anaſtaſius, QMeaus it, both by it's conformity to the idiom 
of Martinus Polonus, and by the things it ſuppoſes, with- 
cut apprebending, that they ſerve to prove the impoſture. 
He gives ſome examples of theſe things, and afterwards 
brings a very folid reaſon 3 which is, that the ſtory of 
the She-Pope can by no means agree with the account 
of Anaſtaſius, touching the election of Benedictus III. 
In the elogies of Leo IV, and Benedictus III, as 


they are in the manuſcript of the king's library 
{welled with the romance of the She-Pope, are found 


the fame words as in the edition of Mayence : 
whence it neceſſarily follows, that (according to 
the intention of Anaſtaſius, violated by the temerity 
of thoſe who have intermixed their own dreams) 
it is abſolutely impoſſible any could have poſſeſſed 
the Popedom between Leo IV, and Benedictus III; 
for he ſays, that after biſpop Leo was taken out of this 
avorld, (mox) prejently all the Clergy, the chief men 
and people of Rome, determined to chuſe Benedictus: 
that immediately (illico) they went to him, intreating 
him under the title of S. Calliſtus, and that after ha- 
ving placed him upon the pontifical throne, and ſigned 
the decree of his election, they /ert it to the moſt in- 
&incible emperors Lotharius and Lewis, whereot the 
former (by the confeſſion of all the authors of that 
time) died the twenty-ninth of Sept. 855, ſeventy 
four days after Pope Leo (4) Certainly, if we 
found in a manuſcript, that the emperor Ferdinand II 
died in the year 1637, and that Ferdinand III imme- 


* A * * 0 * A * * * * * * Lo LY * 


Ferdinand II, and held the empire for the ſpace of 
two years, after which Ferdinand III was elected em- 


peror, we ſhould ſay that the ſame author could never 
have writ all theſe things, and that the tranſcribers 


mult neceſſarily have jumbled together without judg- 


ment what had been ſaid by different perfons. Mutt 


not a man be mad, or drunk, or delirious, if he 
ſhould relate that Innocent X being dead, was imme- 
diately fucceeded by Alexander VII, that Innocent XI 
was preſently made Pope after Innocent X, and pol- 
ſeſſed the chair above two years, and that Alexan- 
der VII ſucceeded him? Anaſtaſius the Library-keeper 
would be guilty of the like extravagance, were he the. 
author of all we find in the manuicripts of his work, 


which mention the She-Pope. Therefore 1 ſay, what 


relates to this woman 1s ſpurious, and comes from ano- 
ther hard. BED | 
Sarravius, a zealous Proteſtant, and an able man, 
made the ſame judgment, after he had very carefully 
examined the manuſcript of the king's library. He 
concluded from the narrative he found there, touching 
the election of Benedictus III, which happened pre- 
ſently upon the death of Leo IV, that the ſtory of 
the She-Pope had been tacked to it by one that miſ- 
uſed his time (5). He ſpoke after this manner in 
the letters he wrote to Salmaſiu, and ſupported his 
opinion with ſeveral other reaſons. * Venio ad Pa- 
* pilam, Quicquid de Papiſſa confidentius dicas, in- 
« tricat ſſimum eſt omne id negotium. Sederit illa, nec 
* ne, longior eſt diſquilitio, nec unius Epiitole. Jam 
autem quzro tantum, num Anaftaſii Bibliothecarii 
* legitimus fit fœtus Vita illa, quam apud te nuper 
« tranſmiſi. Ut eum cenſeam uTgCfoa pai, prater 
« aliatas jam rationes, hz ſuadent (6). - - - come to 
* the She-Pope. Whatever you may confidently affirm a- 
« bout the She-Pope, it is all a wery intricate affair, 
« The queſtion, whether ſhe poſſeſſed the chair or not, 
© avould take up too much time, and cannot be diſcuſſed 
© in one letter. At preſent I ſhall only inquire whether 
* that life I lately tranſmitted to you, be the genuine off 


ring of Anaſtaſius the Library-keeper. Beſides the rea- 


* ſons already alledged, the following convince me that it 
is ſhurious One of theſe other reaſons ſeems to me 
demonſtrative. The account of the She-Pope does not 
appear in the manuſcript of Anaſtaſius as a fact, which 
the author warrants to be true; he uſes the expreſſion, 
it is affirmed, that, &c. it is ſaid, that, &c. Now, 
is it poſhble that a cotemporary author, living at 
Rome, ſhould ſpeak in that manner of the adventures 
of a Pope ſo extraordinary as theſe are? © Si Anaſta 


« ſius hanc Hiſtoriam conſcripſit, rem ſua ætate, ſe 


« vivo & Roma degente, geſtam literis mandavit. 
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Atqui de re tamquam parum comperta, & ſibi tan- 
tum ex famai cognita loquitur hic Au&or cum ait, 
at afferitur, ut dicitur. Qui ita loquitur, non curat 
ſuo teſtimonio fidem haberi, quaſi diceret, creda- 
qui voluerit, fides fit penes Aufores, An autem cre- 
dibile eſt virum um & ſagacem de adeo ſingulari 


ad poſteros res notabilis, utque maxime in dubià fide 


But this author ſpeaks of a fact as doubiful, and 
known to him only by report, auben he ſays, as it is af. 
firmed, as it is given out. He that ſpeaks fo does not 


he ſhould ſay, believe it who will, I leave it to the 
authors. But is it credible that a learned and inge- 
nious man would not diligently inquire into fo ſingular 
an event of his own time, but ſhould hand down 10 
poſterity a memorable tranſaction, extremely doubiful in 
all it's circumſtances ?* 1] do not believe that any au- 
thor now-a-days, not even in the extreme parts of the 
the north, is capable of uſing a they ay, they affirm, in 
relating that Alexander VII ſucceeded Innocent X, 
and that Clement IX ſucceeded Alexander VII. Theſe 
are facts that cannot be rendered obſcure but through 
a long ſeries of years; but with regard to a cotempo- 
rary author, they have always a compleat certainty, 
and therefore he is never ſo lilly as to report them 
upon a hear-ſay. | PR 

Theſe are reaſons ſo proper to convince us, that A- 
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naſtaſius has ſaid nothing of the She-Pope, that in or- 


der to invalidate them, it is not ſufficient to alledge 
there are ſeveral manuſcripts like that of the French 
king's library (8) : it would be abſolutely neceſfary to 
ſhew the ſtory in the original of Anaſtaſius; for then 


ſui temporis eventu, non inquifiviſfe diligenter, ut 


cum ſuis omnibus circumſtanciis, dimanaret (7) ? - - . (7) Ite 

If Anaſtaſius was the author of this ſtory, he has left 146, $ 
upon record a matter that abas tranſacted in his baun Ebiſt. Cxl. VI 
age, in his baun life-time, whilſt he reſided at Romo, PE. 151. : 


care that his own aword ſhould be taken for it, as if 


b fax. 


ee alis 


(8) See Colomie, 


in bis Melanges 


one would chuſe rather to believe upon the teſtimony HiRoriques, pay, 


of one's own eyes, that this author has made himſelf 5% 


fooliſhly a hear- ſay, than to reaſon, or diſpute; The 


ridiculous in relating contradictory things, aft ig uſing 
difficulty is not removed, by objecting that + 


"of 
thor is not exact, and that we meet with ſeveral va- 


riations and contrarieties in his accounts of things (9) : (9) Marei, in 
certainly, no conſequence can be drawn from thence Examine Queſt 
as to thoſe matters that paſſed under his own eyes, de Paps femina, 


Thoſe who ſpeak of paſt ages conſult ſeveral books, 7 


and take from one, one thing, and from another, ano- 


28, 31, 32, N 
55; and Coole, 
in the treatile of 


ther. And therefore if they have not judgment, they che She- Pepe, 
put together facts that are inconſiſtent ; but this does dg. 106, & 


not happen with reſpe& to events that are freſh and J. 


new, and fo notorious as the inauguration of Popes. 
As to thoſe who pretend the particles mox and illico, 
preſently and immediately, have been foiſted by ano- 


ther hand into the text of Anaſtaſius (10), it may be (70) Ibd. par, 
anſwered, that with the like evaſion we may get rid 156, 157. 


of every evidence that makes againſt us, and all hiſto- 
ry would be reduced to a frightful Scepticiſm. One 
particular, and very ſtrong reaſon, why we cannot 
here admit the conjecture of thoſe men, is becauſe we 
have proofs founded on paſlages of ſome other cotem- 
porary authors, by which it appears, that Benedi- 
cus III was the immediate ſucceſſor of Leo IV, and 


0 1) Fee Blondel, 
Eclaireiſſement, 
c. Page 39, 


F ſeq. and Fa- 


that the diſtance of time between the death of the %% Labbe, in 
one, and the inauguration of the other, was but Cenotaphio ver 


ſmall (11). 


And therefore, in reaſon, we ought to 


queſtion. | | | 
Let us examine one thing which has made a great 


noiſe, and Which I think is only founded upon the 0 


familiar diſcourſes of Salmaſius. Marc Velſerus, one 
of the chief magiſtrates of Augſburg, having ſent in 


lo, hdg. $42, 
ta. Ton. l, 


ſuppoſe, that Anaſtaſius made uſe of the particles in q. Script. Ecki. 


Ax examination 
F what Salm- 


ſaid touch- 


ing the edition 0 
Anaſtaſius by 


the year 1601 to the Jeſuits of Mayence, the manu- the Jeſuits of 
ſcript of Anaſtaſius, to get it printed: they defired Maycoce- 


c 
Marquard Freher, counſellor to his electoral high- 
* neſs at Heidelberg, to aſſiſt them in this affair; up- 
Jon their promiſe that they would honeſtly publiſh 
* what ſhould be communicated to them, he ſent 
them two manuſcripts of Anaſtaſius, in which the 
life of the pretended She-Pope was. But theſe gen- 
* tlemen being contented with having two copies of 
* this ſort printed, they ſuppreſled in the reſt of the 
© edition, what had been imparted to them; ſo that 
it did not appear, and PA ies was. forced, by a 
* kind of Mani/e/to printed, to complain of the 2 
o t ey 


1) Blonde 
Fclairciflems 
Kc. Pag · 35 


\ Tt is Sa 
ir 
ſius that 
meant; as 

AZ Ly 
mes, Mela. 
1 forty urs, 

* 0 . 
555 5b, ha 
ſerved. 


(14) Blonde: 
ubi ſupra, P 


Socti, Ib. 7 
{Þ, KXiV, Ay: 


fo Spanh. de 


p2 feemina, 
292. 


16) Ibid. 


(17) Mareh! 
in Examine 
Cueſtionis, 
175. 

(13) Spanh. 
Paps fſeæmin 
pag. 202. 


(19) Boecle 
Commentar 
Rebus Secu 
zi, apud Sp 
W.. 


(20) Philip 
Lavbe, in ( 


taphio ever 


pag. 929, 
ft 


(nm) In Bis 


ſtere d' Iniq 
printed in t. 
gear 1611, 


mies, 


ages 
Ps 


londel, 


nent, 

39, 

d Fa- 

5 111 

0 ever- 
2, 

N. 1, 


Eccleſ. 


nation 


alma - 


ouch- 
tion 0 
; by 
s of 


taphio everſo, 


(ar) In his My- 


Fclairciſſement) 


Kc. Pag 37 4+ 


1) It is Salma- 
63 a 
ſus that 10Nde 
meant; 38 Colo- 
mies, Mélanges 
H gorigucs, page · 
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nothing about her IBI, or however but very little : for he is contented to obſerye u 


« they had ſerved him (12). This is what Blondel 


had heard Salmaius fay in the year 1640 (13). 7 
avas extremely concerned, continues he (14), becauſe no 
body being able to fhew either the writing of Freherus a- 
gainſt the Fofuits, nor the copies t 
printed for him, nor, in fine, thoſe he had ſupplied them 
bb from the library of Heidelberg, «which undoubtedly 


game been buried in the ruins of the Palatinate, or tran- 


55, 56, has ob- ſported by the Bavarians where they thought fit, we were 


{ ed. : 


14) plondel, 


ubi ſupra, P. Jo 


(15) Rivet. Crit. 
Cactl, lib. it, 
b. xi, Hee al- 


0 Spanh. de Pa- 


pa femina, Pag 
292. | 


(16) Ibid. 


(17) Marehus, 
in Examine | 
Cueſtionis, page 


178. 


if deprived of the means of learning avhat they contained. 


Rivetus (15), Sarravius (16), Mareſius (17), Spanhe- 
mius (18), and Boeclerus (19), had heard Salmaſius 
ſay the fame. thing; and they have not failed up- 


on his teſtimony to charge publickly the Jeſuits of 


Mayence with having played there a knaviſh trick. 
It may paſs for indiſputable that Salmafius faid- fo : 
but it is a queſtion whether his memory, as good as 
it was, did not deceive him. It would be much more 
civil and much more charitable to impute this defe&t 


to him, than to accuſe him of calumny as Father Jeſuits of Rome the manuſcript of a council, in which 


Labbe does (20). However it be, if the ſtory of Sal- 


maſius were true, we ſhould have here one of the 


ſtrangeſt prodigies that ever happened among man- 
kind. The Jejuits would have committed a notorious 


fraud, in a point controverted between the Catholics 


Paps enuna, 
page 2925 


(19) Boecler, in 
Commentar. de 

Rebus Seculi no- 
zi, apud Spanh. 
l.. 


(20) Philippus 
Libbe, in Ceno- 


pag. 929, & 
fr 


and Proteſtants. Marquard Freherus, villainouſſy made 


a cupe in this a air, would have complained of it to 
the public, and have had the moſt ready and the moſt 
inconteſtable means that a man can wiſh for, to load 
with ſhame an impoſtor that he abhors. He would 
have been able to ſhew to all the world the conformi- 
ty of the manuſcripts to the two copies they had pre- 


fented him with, and the difference that would be 


found between theſe two copies and the reſt: and yet 


there would not have been one author that had made 
mention of this egregious and public fraud of the je- 


ſuits. Du Pleſſis Mornai, who held intelligence with 


all the Proteſtant world, and a particular correfpon- 


dence With the Palatinate, would have known nothing 


ſtere fIniquite, 
printed in the 
year 1611, 


nate to maintain this ſtory, would h#ve been unac- 


thing of that 
Heidelberg, 


of thisginted letter of Marquard Freherus, for he has 
& in the chapter of Pope Joan (21). 


ſaid Ming of 1 
Rivetus, the moſt curious man in the world in all 


ſorts of books of controverſy, would not have been 
better inſtructed than Da Pleſſis in refuting Coeffe- 


teau, who had denied the ſtory of this She-Pope. 
Conrad Deckher, publiſhing a book in the Palati- 


quainted with ti adventure of the edition of Anaſta- 
us. One Urſinus, who ſtized himſelf Anti- Je- 
ſuit, and puhliſhed in the fame country ſeveral books 
very fatirical aquinit the Jeſtiits, would have ſaid no- 
venture. David Pareus, profeifor at 
, perpetually quarrelling with the 
Jeſuits ; and particuſyrly with ſome Fathers of the 


college of Mayte; ou have*ſpartt them ofi that 


if between Turks and Moors: 


point, though the war 2 them was as fiefce as 

Never were the diſ- 
putes between Proteſtants and Jeſuits ſo violent, and 
eſpecially in Germany, as during the firſt thirty years 
of the XVIIth century, and yet amongſt an infinite 
number of books of controverſy, and libels that ap- 
peared againſt the Jeſuits in that ſpace of time, there 
would not be found one that reproached them with 
the cheat of the edition of Anaſtaſius. Whence could 


ſo univerſal a gentleneſs proceed? Was there a law 


made at Heidelberg after the edition of Anaſtaſius in 


1602, to the ruin of the library in 1622, not to, manuſcript of the king's library would have no leſs 


thew any perſon the two copies that had been preſent- 
ed by the Jeſuits, and to hinder the confronting of 
them? Did every body agree to throw into the fire 
the public complaint of Marquard Freherus, and even 
to loſe the memory of it? Whence comes it that Sal- 
matius, the only one that has not had the gift of obli- 
vion, never ſpoke of this fraud in the works he pub- 
liſhed, being contented only to entertain his friends 
with it in converſation ? The queſtions that might be 
made on this ſubje& are numberleſs. Father Labbe 


has puſhed ſome of them in an unmerciful manner, 


and with thundering expreſſions againſt Mareſius (22). 
Theſe afe queſtions which are very obvious, and yet it 
does not appear that any of thoſe learned men, who 
have publiſhed what Salmaſius had told them by word 
of mouth about the conſequences of this edition of 
Mayence, ever — 4 to propoſe to him any of theſe 
doubts. Spanhemide, who. was not ignorant of Father 
Labbe's queſtions, has made no anſwer at all. I am 
5 | 


had cauſed” to be 
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ſurprized, and yet I am not ſurprized at it in different 


reſpects; but though am a dwarf in compariſon of 
theſe giants, I think, if I had had the honour to hear 
Salmaſius ſay what he told them, I ſhould have in- 
treated him to give me ſome reaſons for this prodi- 
gious filence of all the authors who have writ a- 
gainſt the Jefuits' ſince the year 1602. See the mar- 
gin (23). | | 

If a gentleman aſſured me that in 1664 he heard 
Mr Arnauld fay what I am going to relate, I would 
plainly anſwer him in this manner. I believe Mr Ar- 
nauld has told you this tory, fince you atteſt it as an 
ear-witneſs; bat I do not believe what he ſaid; it is 
one of thoſe indeterminate diſcourſes of converfation, 


in which things are miferably confounded. We have 


a thouſand inſtances of this kind in the Scoligeranc, 
and in the Menagiana. This is the narrative which I 
ſuppoſe on purpoſe to furniſh out a parallel. 

Meſſiears Du Puy ſent in the year 1644 (24) to the 


there was a deciſive paſſage for the efficacy of Grace. 
The Jeſuits had engaged their honour that they 
would not curtail the manuſcript, they cauſed two co- 
pies of it to be printed faithfully, and retrenched the 
deciſive paſſage in all the reſt. They ſent back the 


manuſcript to Mefheurs Du Puy, and made them a 


preſent of the two copies that were not altered. Meſ- 
ſieurs Du Puy finding out the trick complained of it 
by a printed letter. This is what I ſuppoſe Mr Ar- 
nauld told very feriouſly in the year 1664. 
There is not a reaſonable man but ſhould have aſk- 
ed him, how comes it that no hody ever boaſted of 
having ſeen the letter of Meſſieurs Du Puy? How 
comes it they did not challenge the Jeſuits to ſend 
ſomebody to aſſiſt at an affembly, in which they 
might compare the manufcript both with the two co- 
pies received in a preſent, and with the reſt of the 
edition? Why did they not draw up an act before a 


produce it. 


(23) Daniel | 
Francus, p. 142, 
de Indicibus Li- 
brorum expur- 
gandorum, relates 
all the obfections 
of Father Labbe, 
and the only an- 
wer he makes 1s 
to intreat thoſe 
that hawe the let- 
ter of Freheras to 


(24) This time; 
and afterwards 
the year 1654, 
is ſuppoſed as 
the æra of the 
narrative of Mr 
Arnauld, that 
the parallel may 
agree the better, 
there having 
been twenty 
years between 
the edition of 
Anaſtaſius, and 
the ruin of the 
Palatine library, 


Public Notary, that they might have a moſt invincible 


proof of the fraud? Why did you, who have writ fo 
much againſt the Jeſuits, never charge them with ha- 
ving faltified the manuſeript of a council? Why is 


there not found one author, fince the difputes about 


Janſeniſm, which have produced an infinite number 


of pieces againſt the ſociety, that complains of the 
. retrenching of this paſſage? What head of Meduſa 


has ſo petrified the hand and memory of a world of 
Anti-Molinifts, that none of them ſhould print any 
thing about it? Would they have agreed among them- 
ſelves to ſpare the Jeſuits the ſhame they deſerved ? 
But why ſpare them upon that point, when nothing 
was forgot that could give an advantage againſt them? 
And, in fine, 1s it likely that people, who have at leaſt 
a great deſire not to be taken in the fact, ſhould fo 
groſsly impoſe upon Meſfieurs Du Puy, that their 


cheat muſt inevitably be diſcovered to the utter confu- 


ſion of the whole body ? 


Theſe difficulties cannot be removed, and they ſtrike 


us ſo forcibly, that unleſs we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
blinded with ſtrange prejudice in favour of Mr Ar- 
nauld's ſincerity, and the faithfulneſs of his memo- 
ry, we mult always think his ſtory is nothing but 
a fable. | 

But ſuppoſe all that Salmaſius relates were true, it 
would not affect the main point of the queſtion ; for 
what has been already obſerved with regard to the 


force againſt that of the Elector Palatine. It might 
be {aid upon the ſame foundation, that the ſtory of 


the She-Pope has been tacked to the one and the other, 
and therefore it might be concluded that Anaſtaſius is 


not the author of it. 


We ſhall fee below (25), of what force the argu- 
ment is, drawn from the filence of 


| cotemporary au- 
thors. | | PEG 

[ B] Many think that Marianus Scotus . . . is the firſt 
that ſpoke of her. Others maintain he ſaid nothing a- 


bout her.] Let us quote Coëſſeteau. Several learn- 
* ed men, who reckon Marianus Scotus a pretty 
good Hiſtorian, ſuſpect that the Lutherans have 
* corrupted the copy which they made uſe of in print- 
© ing it: for it is certain this ſtory is not to be found 
* In old copies. And Mireus, canon of Antwer 


learned man, particularly well verſed ; iſt 
© who not lo 4 in hiſtory, 


ng ſince cauſed Sigebert to be printed 
* aſſures us, that he has an old pane off Maria, 


nus, 


b. a 


(25) See the re- 
mark [G]. 
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{a) See Blondel, the year 853, that Joan, a woman, ſucceeded Pope Leo IV, during the ſpace of two year; 


Pag. 17, of E- 


clircifſement de ive months and four days (a). Sigebert, who died in the year 1113, was a little more 


la Queſtion, Si 
une Femme a 
eſte aſſiſe au 
Siege Papal de 
Rome. 


nus, written on parchment, which the reverend ab- 
bot of Gembloux, called Ludowicus Sombechus, ſent 
him, in which this fable of the pretended She-Pope 
is not inſerted, either in the text or in the margin. 
The ſame is alſo atteſted by the perſon that publiffi- 
ed at Cologn, Krantzius (26). Even Serrarius ſays 
he ſaw at Francfort a manuſcript in the hands of 
* Latomus who ſhewed it him, where this ſtory is 
related not abſolutely, as in that of Baſil, which 
the Calviniſt Heroldus printed, but according to 
common report, at afſtritur (27) Obſerve, if you 
pleaſe, that the edition of Marianus procured by He- 
rold was printed from this manuſcript of Latomus (28). 
Now by the confeſſion of the Jeſuit Serarius this ma- 
nuſcript does not differ from the edition but with re- 
(27) Cobffetesu, gard to the terms 27 afſeritur. It contains therefore 
Reſponſe au My- all the reſt, and conſequently there are ſome manu - 
PE 3 ſcripts of Marianus that mention the She-Pope, which 
* the Lutherans cannot be ſaid to have added to them; 
ſince it is certain that the manuſcript of Latomus had 
never been falſified by the Lutherans. It was a prieſt 


(26) He calls 
Fimſeif Gervinus 
Calenius, and 
rakes the title of 
Legum Licentia- 
tus. He publiſp- 
ed the Saxonia & 
Metropolis 
Albert Krantz, 
at Cologn in 


1504. 


128) It is certain 
that John He- 
ro!d publiſhed 
Marianus at Ba- church (29). But it will be objected, whence proceed 


fil, in the Yar theſe variations of the manuſcripts of Marianus ? 
15 50, from the 


original that was 
ſent him from 
Francfort by ' 
Joannes Lato- 
mus, dean of St 
Bartholomew's 
church in the 
ſame town. 
Florim. de Re- 
mond, I Anti- pa- 


in others? I anſwer, this diverſity may ariſe as well 
from addition as ſubſtraction, and to know certainly 
whether Marianus be the author of the clauſe touch- 
ing the She-Pope, it would be neceflary to ſee the 
original of his book ; if it were found there, he muſt 
have put it, if it were not found there, it would be a 
forged piece in the manuſcripts that have it. But as 
Pale, ch, ii, um. We cannot ſee the original, it is impoſſible to deter- 
4, fi. 366. mine any thing that way. Another queſtion may be 
| Kaaſfed, is it more likely that tranſcribers have caſtra- 
(20) See the fore- ted than that they have added what relates to Pepe 
Boing quotation. Joan ? It is difficult to anſwer any thing poſitively: 
1 for there are reaſons on both ſides. It is pretended, 

that probably ſome tranſcribers, finding the period of 

the She-Pope to be ſcandalous, would not inſert it: 
and that probably other tranſcribers, being ſtruck 

with the ſingularity of the fact, would not have it 

omitted in their Marianus, but put it in. Some 
readers write, in the margin of a hiſtory or calendar, 
a great many ſupplements. If a Bookſeller were to 
reprint this hiſtory by a copy of this kind, he would 
inſert in his new edition all theſe marginal notes, 
each in it's own place, and would not always be at 
the pains to diſtinguiſh them from the old text. 


There was ſtill more room for ſuch a practice before 


Printing was invented : books were dearer, and there- 
fore people choſe rather to put in the margin the ſup- 
plements that another book .could furniſh them with, 


than to buy two books. Now theſe marginal addi- 


tions ordinarily paſſed into the text, when a new copy 
was writ. I ſhall add here a remark of Florimond 
de Remond. * Books.. . compoſed on diſtinct ſub- 
« jets without connexion, as chronologies are, are 
very liable to the gloſſes of thoſe into whoſe hands 
they fall, We commonly ſee in them a world of 
* gaps, which are filled up by the firſt comer, and 
with ſuch materials as he can light on: and very 
frequently trimmed up with ſome falſe piece. Every 
one, according to the years, readily adds what in his o- 
* pinion was left out by the author, who could not take 
* notice of all that 1s ſcattered amongſt a great mul- 
* titude of books that we have, and amidſt the con 
* fuſion of things that happened in paſt ages. Who 
is he amongſt us, that does not comment, and re- 
* comment upon the Chronology of the learned Pon- 
tac, and that of Genebrard, a great maſter of lan- 
« guages, becauſe they have both omitted, perhaps 
« thro' inadvertency, ſome particulars, or elſe de- 
ſignedly paſſed them over. If afterwards theſe books, 
with marginal notes, fall into the hands of any 
Printer, he is ſure to make all paſs under the name 
of their firſt maſter, however innocent of the faults 
* which the author of theſe gloſſes may have com- 


(30) Remond, 
Lat Paper» + wiled [30). | | 
3» fol. 375» By this we may perceive, how it comes to paſs that 


verſo, the ſtory of the She-Pope is found at length in the ma- 
I 


that furniſhed it, and took it from the library of a 


Why do we find Pope Joan in ſome of them and not 


particular in the affair; but ſome affirm the paſſage aſcribed to him is forged CJ, and 
ground their aſſertion upon manuſoripts, in which it is not to be found. Martin Polonus, 


Who 


nuſcripts of Anaſtaſius. I own that by the ſame rea- 
ſon it ought to be found as fully in the manuſcripts 
of Marianus, and not in two or three words only; but 
it is to be obſerved, that the practice I ſpeak of muſt 
have been more frequent with reſpect to manuſcripts 
deſigned for the libraries of academies and churches. 
Communities had not the ſame reaſon as a private per- 
ſon to be ſaving. Now, the manuſcripts of Marianus 
deſigned for the uſe of a private perſon, might poſlibly 
be loſt, and thoſe of Anaſtaſius might paſs from the 
poſſeſſion of a private perſon to that of public libraries. 
I do not alledge this as a convincing proof, nor even 
as a conjecture that cannot be refuted ; but what can 
one do better in matters ſo uncertain, and where one 
gropes in the dark ? See the margin (31). 191 
What I am going to ſay has — 12 of the pro- 5 Sp theſe 
blem in it. If Marianus did not ſpeak of a She- ©*2/*Quresin 
Pope, that which we find of it in the manuſcripts of this rent [7] 
author, cannot be attributed to the Lutherans: for POLONUS | 
theſe manuicripts are undoubtedly prior to Luther. This 
Reformer appeared at a time when Printing was com- 
mon, and people no longer employed themſelves in 
copying manuſcripts, and after all, the connoiſſeurs 
can very well diſtinguiſh whether a copy was writ in 
the XVIth century, or a long time before. I lay 
then, that if the chronicle of Marianus has been 
lengthened out a few lines, to inſert the She-Pope in 
it, this has been done by the Roman Catholics. 
This, you will fay, is againſt all probability: they 
ought to have been incomparably more inclined to 
cancel the adventure of this woman, wherever they 
found it, than to inſert it where they found it not. 
They ſaw very well, it was ſcandalous to their 
church. I anſwer, that this objection, which ſeems 
ſomewhat plauſible, is nothing at bottom but a meer 
ſhadow ; for if the ſtory of the She-Pope be a fable, it 
was forged in the breaſt of Popery, and they were 
Prieſts and Monks that firſt publiſhed it. It has been 
believed, and adopted by ſome authors extreamly 


devoted to the Papacy, ſuch as Antoninus, archbiſhop | 


of Florence, one of the ſaints of the Romiſh commu- 

nion. A vaſt number of writers have related it ſincerely 

and honeſtly, and without ſuſpecting it did any preju- 

dice to the holy ſee; and even after the ſectaries of 

Bohemia had drawn from thence an argument (32), (32) & inthe 

they continued to own it, and did not begin to combat remark [F] 

it in good earneſt till the Proteſtants thought fit to u bat Za 

make great advantage of it. There are many other nter to the 

things, which the zealots of Popery were concerned biſop of the 

to ſuppreſs, and which they have not ſuppreſſed (33), Taboritss. 

tho! infinitely more ſcandalous and diſhonourable than | 

that. 0 0 | | (33) See the te 
[C] Some maintain it is a piece forged by Sigebert]. mark [C]. 

What I have juſt ſaid, about the manuſcripts of Ma- 

rianus, may be applied to the manuſcripts of Sigebert, 

monk of Gemblours, who died in the year 1113. 

Here follows what we read in the chronicle of this Si- 


gebert, printed at Paris in the year 1513. Pope John, (34) Sigebert, 


* 2 4 nhs 
an Engliſhman. The report is, that this Jobn was a N 


woman, and that only one of ber familiar friends knew amm. 85%. Hi 
it, who uſed to lie with her, and that at laſt, even wirds are, Jo- 
wwhilft ſhe was Pope, fhe became with child, and was hannes 7 
delivered. This is the reaſon why ſome do not rank her _ «by 
among the Popes, and that therefore ſhe does not increaſe minam fuiſe l 
the number of the Popes of this name (34). There are uni (oli familia 
ſome manuſcripts of Sigebert, which have nothing of this cognitaw qu 
paſſage. Mireus aſſures us, that in four different co- __ _ 
117 among which was the copy of the Abbey of Gem- fat peperit Par 
loux, whereef Sigebert was Monk, which is the * pa exiſtens. 
nal, or at leaſt was taken from the very manuſcript that Quare eam inte 
Sigebert made uſe of to publiſh it, tbere is no mention made of tan 3 
Pope Joan, not even in the margin, tho' there is abundance aun, ile b. 
of things added not long fince : however, ſays he, it is mint uo 
certain this fable is falſly attributed to our Sigebert (35)- non facit 
Add to that theſe CT of Florimond de Remond : : 
The forgery which we ſay has been committed in (35) e 
- > . . Re nſe au 1 
* Sigebert, is obvious to the eye by the comparing of an ging, 
old author, called William of Nangiac, who has writ „ ,. fo: i 
* a chronicle to the year 1302, in which that of Si- ju My 
« gebert is tranſcribed from one end to the other, in Ed 5 


without any thing miſſing. And yet the only ſtory of ad unn. by 
| | «t 


Sylvius fays in 


(46) Flor. 
Remond, 
ti-Papeſſe, 


v, nun. 5 
376. 


(37) Cook 
treatiſe of 


She-Pope, 


82, & ſeq 


38) Com 
what Mr . 
nauld fays 
third volu! 


the Moral 


tigue, Pag. 


& ſeq 


(39) It is 
pretended 
that ſome 
thors are i 
dent enoug 
ſome time: 
that reſpec 
we muſt n 
ſtabliſh a 1 


upon that. 


(39*) Coo 


Treatiſe of 
She . Pope, 
82. 


(40) Alan 
pus, Dialo 
cdp. viii, 

37, Edit. 
1573, in, 


(36) Flor. de 
Remond, L' An- 
ti-Papeſſe, chap, 
v, num. 5, fol, 
376, 


(37) cook, in 
treatiſe of the 


She - Pope, pag. 


82, & ſeq. 


(38) Compare 
what Mr Ar- 
nauld fays in the 
third volume of 
the Morale Pra- 


tique, pap, 17 
& fy g. 471, 


(39) It is not 
pretended but 
that ſome au- 
thors are impru- 
dent enough 
ſome times in 
that reſpect: but 
we muſt not e- 
ſabliſh a rule 


upon that. 


(39*) Cook, 
Treatiſe of the 


g. Tee, pak. 


(40) Alanus Co- 
Pu, Dialogo I, 
cap. viii, pag. 
375 Edit. Ant. 
1573, in Ato, 


5 O 
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who died about the year 1207, that is 184 years after the death f Marianus (b), enlarges (5) Blondel. E- 


much more upon the ſtory. He aſſures us, that the Joan of Marianus was called 7be gc. 
« Engliſhman, that ſhe was of the nation of Mayence, that having been got with child, b. 
ſhe, was delivered in the midſt of a proceſſion, between the Coloſſus and the church of S. 
Clement, and that in abhorrence of her crime, the proceſſion (taking another way) 
Thierry de Niem who wrote. . about 
. adds, out of his own head, that a 
ſtatue was erected in memory of this accident. William Breuin who wrote * of the * About che 


* 


hath ceaſed to paſs along that ſtreet. 
328 years after the death of Marianus . . 


Pax. 175 


« VII principal churches of Rome, and Baptiſt Platina who died in the year 148 1, 395 ol 


that the pretended Joan was a witch, that 


G & a = aA 6 


Blondel, who though he was a miniſter, yet 


« this female Pope is not there. Why ſhould he have 
omitted it, ſince the original, from whence he ſays 
© he had taken it, could contradi& him? This manu- 
* ſcript is ſtill to be ſeen in the Abbey of Gemblours 
near Louvain, if it has eſcaped the fury of the men 
of this age. It was there where our Sigebert 
< was monk. His book is kept there very curiouſly 
by the monks, to ſhew it as a rarity, when men of 
learning viſit their convent. It is writ with Sigebert's 
* own hand, in which nothing is ſaid of this new 
< Pontif, The learned Franciſcan-Father Protaſius 
« ſwore to me he had ſeen it, and aſſured me there was 
not one word of this fable in it: Onuphrius, Ge- 
© nebrard, and others, likewiſe atteſt the ſame. It is 
* a thing eaſy to be verified, if any incredulous per- 
« ſon will take the trouble. The fame Onuphriuswrites, 
* that in antient copies, which are found of Sigebert 
© in Italy, taken from the original of Gemblours, and 
which are ſeen among the old libraries, there is 
* nothing ſaid of it neither (36).” Alexander Cook 
(37), has writ ſome notes aginſt this paſſage of Flo- 
rimond de Remond ; but they do not ſerve to prove 
that the manuſcript of Gemblours is not antient, &c. 
This juſtice ought reciprocally to be done by one au- 
thor to another, that if the one affirms there is ſuch 
a manuſcript in a public library, the other do not 
deny it, unleſs he knows it to be falſe (38) ; for we 
are not to ſuppoſe that an author would be ſo impru- 
dent as to tell a lie, when he 1s well aſſured that his 
lie will be fully and eafily diſcovered (39). Might 
not ſome traveller be commiſſioned to defire to have 
the manuſcript of Sigebert ſhewn him ? Is that de- 
nied one? Do they not take pleaſure to ſatisfy all the 
curious about it ? I do not ſee then why Cook ſhould 
have depiſed what Florimond de Remond alledges of 
Father Protaſius. IT think too he trifles, when he 
obſerves (39 *) that Bellarmin, in aſſuring us that 
Molanus ſaw the manuſcript of Gemblours des not 
tell us to whom Molanus ſaid fo, nor in what book it 
is writ. So that, concludes he, to this day no juſt proof 
has been brought that there is one ſingle copy in which it 
is not found, much leſs that it has been added to copies, 
wwhere this ſtory is found, Why did he not conſult 
the dialogues of one of his own country ? There he 
might have read, that Molanus, as an eye-watneſs, 
had aſſured Alanus Copus that the manuſcript of 
Gemblours contained nothing about the She-Pope, and 
that if it was not the original of Sigebert, it was at leaſt 
a copy made from the original. This would have 
cauſed ſeveral of Cook's remarks to fall to the ground. 
Note, that it is affirmed, that ſeveral impertinencies of 
a fabulous writer have been foiſted into the chronicle 
of Sigebert. Read the following words of Alanus 
Copus : * Antiquiora Sigeberti exemplaria nullam hu- 
juſmodi narrationem complectuntur: & fatis præ- 
* terea conſtat, illius hiſtoriæ multa aſcititia & plane 
© vana ex, neſcio, cujus Galfridi Monumetenſis libro 
aſperſa (40). - - We antient copies of Sigebert con- 
* tain no flary of this hind: and beſides, it is evident 
* enough, that mam wery impertinent things. are taken 
* from the book of one Teffry of Monmouth, and interſperſed 
in his Hiſtory.” We muſt not forget that Mr Span- 
heim owns that the words of Sigebert, related above, 
according to the edition of Parts, 1513, are a paren- 


theſis, which may be taken away without injuring the 


recitals and chronglogical calculations of the author: for 
no DL. IV. 


years after the death of Marianus. (to ſwell the doſe) have mentioned 7he 
cloſe-ſtool, upon which (as they ſay) the Pope muſt fit in order to be ſearched, And 
above a hundred years after, others thought fit to contribute their quota, affirming 


e crowned the emperour Lewis the ſecond &c : 


ſo that ſcarce 460 years have been ſufficient to give a compleat form 'to this bear, 
which the poor Marianus (I know not how) brought forth.“ Thus ſpeaks David 


treats this ſtory of the She-Pope as a fable, 
| „ a and 


he gives to Benedictus III, immediately aſter Leo, the 
ſame year, which the parentheſis aſſigns to Joan (41). (41) Spanh; de 
Mr Spanheim likewiſe very ingenuouſly acknowledges Papa ſcmina, 
that the parentheſis is not in the e of the FP. 53 
Leyden library (42). It is a very old manuſcript, and 8 
of he year ab if we believe the title. 2211 = re Pegs 
Blondel has taken no fide in the diſpute about the | 
manuſcripts of Sigebert ; but he intimates very clearly 
that he thinks it probable this author ſaid nothing of 
the She-Pope. One of his reaſons is this (43) : © Vin- (43) Blonde, 
cent de Beauvais, and William de Nangis (44) Eclaircifſement, 
© (who have from year to year inſerted his words in e L 
* their collestions, and particularly with regard to e ee 
what he wrote upon the year 854, touching Bene- vort, pag. im, 
« ditus III, and Anaſtaſius his Anti-Pope ; and upon 42, Alberic 
the year 857, touching Nicolas the Firſt), do not Monk of Trois 
« tranſcribe the clauſe concerning the She-Pope.“ 9 nn, Sige- 5 
reaſon is very ſtrong, to prove, at leaſt, that the qui 4 Journ, v 
tranſcribers made uſe of a copy, that ſaid nothing of filet. 
Joan. I know it is anſwered, that they ſkip this 
place of the original, becauſe Sigebert himſelf tells us, (44) Here is 
that ſome do not rank her among the Popes, and there- Pat Genebrard 
fore ſhe does not augment the number of the Popes of this 423 _ p be _ 
name (45). This remark is likewiſe made uſe of to 539. * Chronica 
refute the argument Blondel draws, from the ſilence of Guliel: Nangiaci, 
many famous Hiſtorians concerning the She-Pope. It is in quibus cum 
ſhewn that certain Popes have been eraſed out of the wg Fw a alio- 
catalogue of the biſhops of Rome (46); and Bede is { Wes. 79 
quoted, who informs us, that two Anglo-Saxon kings unum deſidere- 
became ſo odious, that it was thought proper to let tur. 
their memory periſh, and to unite immediately in SAT 
hiſtory the reign which preceded, and the reign (45) Qui dicun- 
which followed theſe two apoſtate princes (47). Ita aer 7 
referente Beda in Hiſt. Anglo-Saxonum “, adeo fuit . ro 
exoſa memoria Regum paris, Oſrichi & Earfridi, tamen Joanne 
propter apoſtaſiam, ut. cunctis platuerit, Regum tempora meminiſſe, ut 
computantibus, ut ablata de medio' Regum perfidorum —_— e 
memoria, idem annus ſequentis . Regis regio aſſigna- 3 ; Guillet. 
retur: but theſe anſwers can never ſatisfy an unbyaſ- mus Nangiacus, 
ſed judgment for even the obſervation of Sigebert non ideo illam 
ought to have been a reaſon, why the authors that omiſerunt, quod 
adopted his narratives ſhould have ſpoke of the She- Secberreift,. 
Pope. They ought, after his example, to have related — ipſo Sige- 
the adventures of this pretended Pontif, and afterwards berto judice, ver- 
added, that ſhe was not numbred amongſt the Popes, bis modo relatis, 
Sc. But as they have not ſpoke in this manner, it is“ e 
a ſign they did not find in Sigebert the paſſage 8 
queſtion. I ſhall obſerve further, that had there been (46) See My 
a decree, ordering that the name of the She-Pope Spanheim, de 
ſhould be razed out of all public records, and that Papa fœmina, 
her ſtatues ſhould be deſtroyed, this would have been Pag: 38, & ſeg. 
one of thoſe remarkable circumſtances, which Hiſto- | | 
rians principally relate. There was ſuch a decree (47) Ibid. Pag. 
againſt the memory of Domitian, who notwithſtand- * * 
ing that has had a place in all the Hiſtories amongſt Beda nia. 
the emperors of Rome. This very order of the ſenate Anglo-Saxonum, 
is one of the things, which Hiſtorians have moſt 46. ii, cb. i. 
carefully obſerved. Mr Spanheim, who cites Proco- | 
Pius (48), might have cited Suetonius (49). What he (45) Spank. de 
quotes from the Hiſtorian Bede confirms this. And , — d "4 BP 
when all is done, it is certain that Anhaliſts, in or- procopius, cap. 
der to reach the true ſpirit of ſuch a decree, and to vii, Hiſtor. ar- 
anſwer the real intent of the 1 55 1 deſigned that canz. 
the memory of a tyrant ſhould periſh, ought to men- Fo 
tion this 8 ſentence. It is by by en to be 8 
e who inflict ſuch a puniſhment upon t. | 


an 


w 


eh) See the te- and has writ 
mar 


k [1] of 
the article 
BLONDEL 
(Daviy). 


could not have in view, without fall: 


Pp of 


an uſurper, deſire that none ſhould ſpeak of him either 


cod or ill; this would be to favour him, and to 
ave him ſheltered from ignominy. Now, this they 
| | into a contra- 
diction ; and therefore they deſire that what they de- 
cree againſt his memory ſhould ferve to make him 
deteſted in all future ages. Conſequently they wiſh 


that their ſentence be expreſsly mentioned in the annals - 


of the country... _ EN 

Let it be added, that there is a very wide difference 
between razing one out of the number of Popes, and 
the making no mention of him. 'The Anti-Popes are 


not in the number : thoſe, who took the name of Cle- 


reſius, in Exa- 
mine Quæſtionis, 
Pag. 45, 40. 


ment, are not reckoned among the Clements: and 
yet Annaliſts do not ſuppreſs the actions, the intruſion, 
and the diſorders of theſe falſe Popes. Mareſius puts 
this queſtion, Was there not in France a Charles X, 
whom the league ſet up againſt Henry IV? and yet no 
Hiſtorian has put him in the number of the kings of 
France (50). Grand illuſion ! For tho' Hiſtorians do 
not put him in the number of the kings, they, how- 
ever, inform us what the league did for him. The 
queſtion here is not, whether the She-Pope fat in the 


Chair rightfully : the queſtion is only about the fact; 


o 


i 


(51) There are 
many variations 
about the num- 
ber of this Pope. 
Sec Blondel, in 
Examine, pag. 
17. 


(52) In the re- 
mark [BI of 
the article PO- 
LONUS (Ma xr- 
TIN}. 


did ſhe uſurp the papal chair after the death of 
Leo IV ? Did ſhe poſſeſs it for the ſpace of two 
years? Did ſhe loſe it by her death, when ſhe was 
delivered in the ſtreets? An Hiſtorian, who conſiders 
her as a falſe Pope, may very well exclude her from 


the number of Popes that have had the name of John, 


and reckon Leo IV for the 102d (51), and Bene- 


dictus III for the 103d, but he muſt nece:.arily ſpeak 


of the interregnum of this female uſurper. The 
French Hiſtorians begin the reign of Charles VII at 
the death of Charles VI, and do not reckon as king 
of France Henry VI king of England; but they do 
not diſſemble, that after the death of Charles VI, 
this Henry VI was proclaimed king of France. 
However ſhameful ſuch facts may be, they are too 
public to be entirely ſuppreſſed in Hiſtory. 

I conclude, it is arguing ſophiſtically 2 x cauſa 
pro cauſa, to ſuppoſe that the remark of Sigebert 
hindered his tranſcribers from copying his account of 
the She-Pope. Therefore, other anſwers than that of 
Samuel Mareſius muſt be ſought for. | 

We ſhall ſee elſewhere (52), that the ſame difficul- 
ties are raiſed on Martin Polonus as on Marianus and 
Sigebert. 

[D] We fall give this ſtory according to the account 
of thoſe who have been at moſt pains to collect the cir- 
cumſtances of it.] There are but few wanting in the 
relation I am going to give, and which I take from 
a work of John Creſpin. JOHN the eighth of 
« this name, took the name of Engliſhman, on the 


account of a certain Engliſh Monk of the abbey of 


Fulda, whom he ſigularly loved: as to his office, he 
was Pope, but as to his ſex, a woman, This maid, 
by nation a German, born at Mayence, and firſt 
named Gilberta, pretending to be of the male-ſex, 
and having taken the habit of a man, went to 
Athens with the monk her galant. At which place, 
after having exceedingly improved in all forts of 
ſciences, ſhe returned after his death to Rome: 
but {till diſſembling that ſhe was a woman. Now, 
ſince. ſhe was extreamly . 4 and had a graceful 
and ready way of talking at diſputations and public 
leſſons, ſo that many were vaſtly ſurprized at her 
learning; every one became fo well affected to her, 
and ſhe gained the friendſhip of all in ſuch a man- 
ner, that after the death of Leo, ſhe was choſen 
Pope. Into which office after ſhe was introduced, 
* ſhe conferred holy orders (as they call them) after 
« the manner of other Popes: ſhe made prieſts and 
deacons, ordained biſhops and abbots, ſung maſſes, 
© conſecrated churches and altars, adminifred the 
* ſacraments, preſented her feet to be kiſſed, and did 
« all the other things that Popes uſe to do : and her 


J PPP 


acts were not at that time reckoned invalid. 


* During the time this woman was Po e 
« ror Lotharius, now grown old, went into/a mona- 


I ſtery; and Lewis the ſecond of that name c ming 
_ © to Rome, took the ſcepter and crown of the empire 
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books to refute it (e). This whole ſtory, ſays he (4); iß an inlaid piree of U www 
work, embelliſhed with time, We ſhall give it afterwards according to the account of * fun, 2, 
thoſe who have been at moſt pains' to collect the circumſtances DJ. Undoubtedly, 8F 


new ũ 


at her hands, with the benediction of St Peter. 
Now, whilſt ſhe was in this office of Pope, ſhe was - 
got with child by one of her own chaplains, a 
cardinal, who knew very well what ſex ſhe was of 
And as ſhe was going in ſome ſolemn proceſſion to 
the church of Latran, ſhe was dklivered of this 
child, thus conceived in fornication, between the 
Coloſſus and the church of St Clement, in the midſt 
of the city of Rome, in the great ſquare, even in a 
public ſtreet, in the preſence of alf the people of 
of Rome: and died upon the ſpot in bringing forth 
her child, in the year of our Lord oy Upon 
e was de- 
livered in public, ſhe was deprived of all the ho- 
nour that had been uſually done to Popes, and was 
buried without any Papal pomp.... . Now, that 
the Popes and anointed Fathers may ſeem to have 
ſuch a treſpaſs in abhorrence, they turn aſide from 
that place, as if they looked upon it to be ominous. 
. . . Bat that the good Fathers might not again 
fall into the like misfortune, they ordered that a 
Deacon ſhould feel the privy- parts of the perſon who 
ſhould be choſen Pope, through a cloſe-ſt6ol, in 
order to know whether he be a male or not. But 
now-a-days, whilſt they are Cardinals, and before 
they are choſen Popes, they get ſo many baſtards, 
that no body can doubt of their being males, and 
there is no further occaſion for ſo holy a ceremo- (ez) Orelpin, 
ny (53). | 


Johannes Pannonius, which Mr du Pleſlis has related“? 
in his Hiſtory of the Papacy (54) : i F Pap 
Non poterat quiſquam reſerantes æthera clayes 1 
Non exploratis ſumere teſticulis. | 
| Cur igitur noſtro mos hic nunc tempore ceſlat ? 
Ante probat quod ſe quilibet eſſe marem. 
That is, 1 e e eee . ee 
The keys of Heaw'n no man cod take, 
Unleſs his ſecret parts were felt. 
Why is this cuſtom now left f? 
Each proves himſelf à male before. 


Florimond de Remond, makes uſe of this paffage to 

convict thoſe of a lie, who faid this cuſtom ſtill con- 

tinued. Our adverſaries, ſays he (5 5). . . tell us, (4) Florimond 
that to prevent the Papacy from Fall hereafter to fe- de Remond, 
males, they flill feel, to this day, the privy-parts of the | Antipapeſſe 


"RS | 36 | 1 50 
Popes, who are elected, crying out, abben they touch them, ch, xviti, . 


abith great joy, He is worthy to be made Pope. The ut 8 
centuriators, relating theſe ſhameful things, ſay, that with 
great rejoycing, they cry, He has them, he has them. To 
this purpoſe Pannonius made theſe verſes, which, thi" 
they ought to be ſuppreſſed, I was willing to put here, 
tranſlated ints our own tongue, fince they make an ad. 
wantage of them : that one may fee by theſe ſame authors 
their contradictions and calumnies. . . . . The verſes of 
Pannonius ſhew, that this method awas not practiſed 
in his time. The authors of the Centuries and Bale dare 
not ſay the contrary, and 1 add a fine rea- 
fon worthy of this profiſſion. This cuſtom, ſay they, of 
ſearching them, is annihilated and aboliſhed, becauſe 
it is no ow neceſſary, ſince their concubines and . 
whores give ſufficient teſtimony of their exiſtence (56). (56) Ibid /«+ 
He obſerves that John Creſpin has copied 4vord for 411. 
2rd the expreſſions of John Fal (57). But however 4. 440 
we do not find in the account of Creſpin, as in that of (57) _ fl 
the other, this particular, i? 7s /aid, that this learned np werſo, F. 
and ſubtile aroman wrote a buok of Magic (58). Flori- git. 1599, ” 
mond has likewiſe the following pailage from the 4 
Chronicle of James Curio. Benelli the third, being 


choſen after this whore, ſucceeded ta this wicked chair, are? | 


are his ſecret parts had been falt: that people might not 
e deceived in him, as they had been in Joon a little . 
before (59). He gives alſo the account of Boccace, (30) 5 
and does not forget to take notice that it does not 
agree with that of other authors. Boccace .. in 
the book of illuſtrious women, has this monſter re- 
« preſented as bringing forth a child at a general pro- 
© ceſſion in the arms of her cardinals, with theſe verſes 
« engraven 
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| 1 Etat de! Elie, 
Theſe laſt words allude to thoſe Latin verſes of Pag. u. 242, & 


piatinam · 
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new pieces would have been interwoven from time to time, if the Roman Catholics 
/) In Notis d had not at laſt thought proper to combat it. This put an end to embelliſhin 
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A vaſh 


number of writers, who were otherwiſe-attached to the Papacy, have believed this ſtory: (Inv age 


purpoſely writter 


be Romano FEneas Silvius, who was Pope under the name of Pius II, in the XVth century, was en that lubjeRt. 
the firſt that called it in queſtion : he even paſſed over it very ſlightly and as it were () 1 Libro de 


pontif. lib. iii, 
cap. Xx1V. 


%) Rerum Mo- 
gunt. lib. ls 


60) Florimond 
de Remond, 


V Anti-P apeſſe, 


ch. iii, num. I, 
fol. 368, verſo. 


(61) Lib, ii. 


(62) Alexander 
Cook, refuting 
this book of Flori- 
mond de Re- 
mond, recttes _ 
ag. m. 31, 

theſe three ve ſes 
of Mantuan; 
Hic pendebat ad- 
huc Sexum men- 
tita virilem 
Femina, cui tri- 

plici Phrygiam 
diademate mi- 
tram 
Extollebat apex, 
& Pontificalis 
adulter. 
Tom, iii, lib, iii, 
Alphonſi. fol. 
44, Edit. Fran- 
of. 1573. He 

_ adds, pag. 32, 
that Mantuan 
fays nothing of 
a groom of the 
ſtables, but of 
one in general, 
who had com- 
mitted whore- 
dom with her, 
nor even of any 
hanging unleſs in 
Hell, which is 
probable enough. 


(63) Florimond 
de Remond, An- 
ti-Papeſle, ch. 
xæxii, num. 4, 


fal. 426, werſo, 


Myſtere d'Ini- 
Quite, pag. 162. 


with fear; but Aventinus reſolutely denied it-[E]. Since that time, Onufrius Pan- 
vinius (2), Bellarmin (F), Serarius (g), George Scherer (5), Robert Parſons: (i), Flori- 


« engraven in the front of her picture, which tranſlated 
from the Latin, run thus; 


Joan was in tricks,. and holy Scriptures ver] d, 

And by great craft, was made in name a Pope : 

But bringing forth a child amongſt her Prieſts, 
She ſhew'd ſhe was a woman fly in fat. 


But he ſhould have ſaid quite the reverſe. 
She ſhew'd ſhe wan't a woman th in fact. . 
drawing out this fine ſtory at full length, he ſays, 


* She was a German, having ſtudied in England with 
* a young ſcholar, her favourite, after whoſe death, not 


« deſigning to give herſelf up to another, ſhe went to 


© Rome, where ſhe became famous, both for her learning 
and her good life, fo that after the death of Leo V, ſhe 
aas made Pope, But G © D, ſays he, taking pity on 
« his people, would not ſuffer them to be thus ſhamefully 
* impoſed upon by a woman. So that the evil ſpirit, which 
* had given her the boldneſs to attempt ſuch a wickedneſs, 
c incited her, whilft ſhe was in this high rank, to com- 
* mit whoredom. | She ſoon found an opportunity, inſo- 
* much, that afterwards fhe proved with child. O mon- 
© flrous iniquity | O wonderful patience and goodneſs of 
*GOD ! But fhe, who had bewitched the eyes of all 
© the world, loft her ſenſes, and could not conceal her 
* delivery. For not having time to call a midwife, ſbe 
* brought forth whilſt ſhe was celebrating divine ſervice. 
* And becauſe ſhe had thus deceived the world, the mi- 
« ſerable wwretch, diſſolved in tears, wwas ſent to a dungeon 
* by order of the Fathers, This Florentine, you lee, 
does not agree with the reſt, either in her educa- 
© tion, ſucceſſion, or death (60).'” Remond has not 
forgot the new circumſtance, with which a Monk has 
embelliſhed the ſtory. Being ſpout up in a cloiſter he has 
repreſented in his poems, the She-Pope, with more ſhame 
and infamy, than was ever done by any body: it is 
Baptift Mantuan (61) who thus awrites : Ps 


Upon a gibbet I ſaw this fly jade hang, 

Who, dreſs'd like man, and feigning holy zeal, 
Mas to the papal chair by cunning rais d: 
| Noaw, on the head of this audacious avhore 


Dye triple crown avas plac'd, and by her ide 


Hung her galant, who did her crime deteſt. 


He adds, for the embelliſhment of the ſtory. the hanging 
the Pope's maſter of horſe (62), which none beſides him- 
el, had ever ſpoke of (63). Here is a paſſage of Mr 
du Pleſſis Mornai (64): Another Martin (65) of the 


(55) He had juſt order of Friar Minors, in his chronicle intituled, 


poke of Martin 
Polonus. 


tini Minoritæ 
ultimæ Impreſ. 2 
An, 148 6. 


(66) Cobffeteau, 
Reponſe au My- 
ſtere d'Iniquitẽ, 


| Pag. 8: he 


cites the eighth 


book of the Chro- 


nicle of Angelo- 
crator, in Joan, 
VIII. Papiſſ. 


| (67) Rivet, Re- 


Marques ſur la 
eponſe au M y- 
fiere d'Iniquité, 


Part i, p. 594. 
(68) See Voſſius, 


de Scient. Math. 
pag. 402. 


Flores Temporum, adds that this Joan conjuring a 


| * demoniac, and aſking the Devil when he would de- 
Chronic. Mar- part out of him, he anſwered her in verſe : 


Papa pater patrum, Papiſſæ pandito partum 
Et tibi nunc eadem de corpore quando recedam *, . 


Tell, when a female Pope ſhall have a child, 
And I will tell thee when I. ball depart. 


It was about the year 1370.“ Cocfleteau afſures us, 
that a miniſter named Angelocrator, ſaid zt awas at a 
proceſſion ſhe brought forth a child, and that the Dewil 
pronounced theſe fine werſes in the air (66). Let us ob- 
ſerve that in 1615, Rivetus owned he had not as yet 
heard of Angelocrator (67) : nevertheleſs he was one 
that had publiſhed in 1601 a piece on Chronology with 


From pomp, and in 1618 was deputed to the {ynod of 
ort (68). 1 


Here is a new circumſtance, which ſeems to have 
been invented for an anſwer to thoſe who object, that 
a Woman ſo cunning as ſhe was would have found 


K GM . 0. EO 


and beſides, the flory was not |. certain (72). Mare- 


> tribus Conver- 
fionib. Angliz, 
f Part ii, cap. 4 


mond 


out ſome means to conceal her fault, Gop deſigning 
that ſo abominable a wickedneſs ſhould not. remain 
unpuniſhed, ſent an angel to this Pontif, Who 
told her, her ſin ſhould be forgiven her, provided 
ſhe was delivered in the open ſtreet, without help, 
and without calling any woman to aid or aſſiſt her 
in ſuch a neceſſity. That this ſhould ſerve inſtead 
of penance; and this amende honorable for à pu- 
niſhment. Which ſhe did in obedience to the com- 
mandment of Gop. This author had learned the 
ſtory of ſome good old woman of Rome: for thoſe, 
who have been at the pains to inform themſelyes 
about it, aſſured me it was ſtill the talk of many, 
that this angel gave her the choice either to bring, 
forth privately and without ſhame, and to go to 


* hell: or publickly, and to go to paradiſe (69). (69) Florimond 
Florimond de Remond tells this as a ſtory which a Ger- de Remond, 
man, whom he does not name, ſpread abroad; and J. Anti-Papeſſe, 
then adds, wery conſcientious truly by his account, io be <<. . num. 
delivered at a proceſſion without having. however cons. 3, fel. 429. 


feed her fin, or declared her impoſitian upon tbe church. 


It is not fo, ſays Scheremberg, {he was delivered in the 

hall, upon her chair. . . . . I do not know how Serres | 

(70) came to imagine, that a houſe æuas then built in (50) He is the _ 
which this ſtrange accident happened, and which, ſays author of the In- 
he, ſome time after was deſtroyed, but that nevertheleſs ventaire de! Hi- 
the chair is ſtill in being. . . . . There are others awho ſtoire de France. 
have inriched the ſtory, to render. this delivery ſo much 
the more remarkable, They afſert that the laſt. att of 
this unfortunate woman was not only repreſented in, the 
public ftreet, at à proceſſion, but at the ſolemn - proceſſion, 
aohich aue make at the feaſt of the holy ſacrament, called 
Corpus Chriſti day. Gio. Sazon, a German, has talen a 
great deal of liberty upon that head. In many places of 
Germany, and in the ecclgſiaſtical books and hiſtories 
Geneva, we ſee pictures, wherein this woman is repre- 
ſented. under a. canopy, carrying the holy ſacrament, with. 
a new born infant coming out from betaveen her legs. 
Imprudent as they are, they hawe not conſidered, that” in 
the time of the female Pope, which they deſcribe to, us, 
the feaſt of the holy ſacrament was not inſtituted, nor a 
long time after (71). | 


N | 18 (71) Florimond 
LE] Aneas Silwins . .... was the firfl that, called de Remond, ubi 
it in queſtion . . . . . Aventinus reſolutely denied it.] This ſupra. 


Silvius“ obſerved the 2oth of Auguſt 1451 + to Juan __ 

de Carvajal cardinal of S. Angelo, as. a concluſion f Ebiſt. cxxx- 
of his reply to Nicolas biſhop of the Taborites, 

that in placing thus this woman there had been nei- 

© ther error of faith nor of right, bat ignorance of fad: 

41 Neque certa 


ſius obſerves that this author expreſſes himſelf very hiſtoria eſt. 


faintly, and that in other works he ſeemed to think 
the affair of this She-Pope was true. Eo quidem re- (72) Blondel, 
currit, ut dicat hiſtoriam non eſſe certam, fed tam Eclairciſſement 
timidè, ut ſatis appareat eum non loqui ex animi fur, k Faru 

. A Je . Pag. II. 
ſententia. Ut ſi quid hic putarit incerti, magis * 
forte w——_— & nomen proprium hujus 
mulieris ſpectet, quam ad rei ipſius ſubſtantiam (73). 

.. Quin ipſe Doctiſſ. Anacrita (74) pag. nl "pi. (73) 28 
um II, id eſt, hunc Eneam Sylvium, accenſet iis Queſt. de Papa 
Pontificibus qui Joannæ Pontificatum videntur ag- femina, pag. 8. 
noviſſe, eo quod Joannæ nomen ceteris Pontiſicum no- — 
minibus permixtum in Dominico Senenſi, ſcripiæ ad To- (74) That 3s to 
annem Carvajal epiſtolæ immemor vel pœnitens proſlare 5 N 
pafſus eſt. Et quod amplius eſt ipſe Aneas Sylvius 

Pontifex tandem factus hanc Hiſtoriam exſcripſit in 

6. mundi ætate, pag. 170. operis Hiſtorici impreſũ 
Norimbergæ anno 1493. per Kobergerum, inquit 

Johannes Gerhardi Auguſtanæ Confeſſionis Theolo- 

gorum Doctiſſimus, Loco de cel. edit. in 419. p. 1004 

(75). - - Indeed he goes fo far as to ſay the ſtory is (Y Mweſins 
not certain, but jo timerouſly, that it is evident enmzhb 9 Qurtt. | 
he does not ſpeak his real ſentiments, And therefore pag 3* © 
if be thought there was any uncertainty in this matter, 

it rather regarded perhaps the circumſtances and the 

proper name of this woman, than the thing itſelf. ._. . 

But even the learned examiner himſelf reckons Pius 11, 

that is, this /Eneas Sylvius among thoſe Popes, \ aphe 
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+ See the i& mond de Remond, Allatius, Launoius, Father Labbe, and ſeveral others (k) have fully 
that Father Lab- confuted this old tradition. Cardinal Baronius expreſſed a great eſteem for the work 


be gives in the 


firſt Tome, d of Florimond de Remond; but he was in the wrong to affirm that the Heretics were 
derbe. Ecclſ. ſo confounded by it that they were aſhamed of having ſpoke: of this fable [F]. This 


fag. 837, & 
i 


is ſo falſe that even now a days, Proteſtants write books to maintain the ſtory of the 


She- Pope. I believe that ſome traditions, which are advantageous to the Popes, and ſup- 
ported by as ftrong reaſons as thoſe are which ſupport this ſtory, would ſeem worthy 
the utmoſt contempt to thoſe who diſpute moſt ardently for it. So certain is it, that the 


© ſetm to have acknowledged Foan as a Pope, becauſe 
(76) In the 4th being either unmindful or ſorry that he had writ a 
bout of the letter to John Carvajal, he ſuffered the name of Joan 
Annals of Bava- àmongſt the other names of Popes. And which is 
ria. * fill more, neas Hlvius himſelf after be was made 
1 Joh. Aventin. Pope, awrote this ftory in the fixth age of the world, 
author parum page 170 of his hiſtorical work printed at Nuremberg 
Frobatæ fidei: fu }þe year 1493 Kobergerus, as Fobn Gerhardi, a 
Py : Ne ln © moſt learned divine of the Auſburg confeſſion, ſays. | 

ppend. ad li. 1 f . 

de Sum, Pont, As to what relates to Aventinus, I muſt intreat all 
- „% my readers to beware of the falſe reaſoning of the 
* Inf:tam hæ- Engliſh doctor, who has refuted the book of Florimond 
reſis ſcabie beſ- de Remond. Theſe are his words: own Fobn Aven- 
tiam pietate & finur (76) rejects in general this ſtory of the She x 


doctrina omnino 1 N | {fan « 
N as ; no reaſon ab e reedts it. 
deſertam. Baro. = a fe able ; but Ei, no 7 1 hy re} it 


As. J. 10, ad Hes, Bellarmin rejects him as an author of litth credit t : 


ann. 996. 3. 54. and Baronins, ſets a mark upon him, not only as a ſeabby 
Step, but likewiſe as a beaſt infected with the mange of 
lib, prohibitorum. Hereh, intirely woid of” prety and learning * 3 and ſeveral 


of your Popes hade prohibited ** his hiftory as unworthy + 


(77 * 4 to be read: therefore I do not fee why his rejecting that 
pag. to. ory without reaſon can be any prejudice to it (77). You 
(78) See Father find that in order to diſcredit the teſtimony of Aven- 
Labbe, de Script. tinus, he takes advantage of the detraction, where- 
Eccleſ. Tom, ii, with two cardinals have loaded him; but on the con- 
pag. 920, trary, by reaſon of this detraction Aventinus ought to 
(79) In the re- be conſidered as a_govd evidence (78) 3 for Bellarmin, 
mark [H] of and Baronius and ſeveral others cry him down, only 
the article a- becauſe he has taken a pleaſure in ill treating the court 
VENTINUS. of Rome: and we have ſeen above (79) that he was 
++ Pre ceteris in his heart a good Lutheran. We muſt fay then, 
eee that had he found the leaſt probability in the ſtory of 
Florimonds. dhe She-Pope, he would have affirmed it, and taken 
Baronius, An. occaſion from thence to divert himſelf at the expence 
nal. Tom. x, ad of the Popes. Such are the Paralogiſms into which 
ann. 853, num. one falls, when in handling a controverſy, one will 
ect cuavil at every thing and give up nothing. | 
+4 Sic confecit [F] 'Baronius . , . . . was in the wrong to affirm that 
—_— iſtud, he heretics were ſo confounded at the work of Florimond 
s NN de Remond, hat by were aſhamed of having ſpoke of 
runt vel ſomniaſ- this fable.] He thinks it is the beſt diſcourſe that 
ſe, l. was ever made on this ſubject FF: and declares he 
tt Prorſus con- Would have inſerted it in his annals, if the book 
fodit hzreticos had not been a little too large. For by this, as the 
© cardinal alſo obſerves, he has ſo confounded the 
_ * whole herd of heretics, who before reproached the 
4 0 8 t. © Catholics with this fable, that now they are aſham- 
bula hiſcere non © ed of what they have ſaid about it 4. . Poſſe- 
vinus is of the ſame opinion. For he ſays, he has 
killed the heretics ſtone- dead. And that ſince the 
« publiſhing of this book the heretics are ſo quiet, 
they have not a word to ſay 14, they dare not ſpeak 
(50) Cook, on any longer of a Pope Joan (80). Baronius and Poſ- 
— . Og, ſevinus did not well know the ſituation of the affair: 
. the book of Florimond de Remond was deſpiſed by the 


Apparat. Sac, 
verbo Florimon- 


dus. 


(Ii) Florimond proteſtants, and did not make them alter their opi- 


de Remond . * : : | 
V Anti- Papeſſe, nions. A miniſter of Bearn wrote againſt it. See 


ch. vii, aum. 3, What Florimond ſays in anſwer to him in his ſecond 
fl. 380, verſo: edition (81). He ſpeaks of à certain perſon . . ... to 
we deferibes him auhom he will not be obliged to reply, no more than a- 


9 : 8 2 = " gainſt this other, adds he, who under the borrowed name 


anſevers bim in of 7 efſeen, count of Malta, uſed but a poor ſhift. The lat- 
the end of bis ter in his codicil promiſes abundance of great matters, 
ork, and among others to fhew the impertinencies and fally 
(32) Ibid, ch. ii, Teafons g him, who wrote the book concerniug the vulgar 


num. 3, ful. 465, error about Pope Joan (82). Mr du Pleſſis Mornai 


verſo, & ſol. was not ignorant of what Remond had writ, and yet 
300. he declared himſelf ſtrongly for thoſe, who hold the 


>» (83) Inticulcd, ftory of the She-Pope to be true, and made uſe of all 


Le Myſtere d'I- their reaſons. This was done in a book he publiſhed 
niquite, /e there in the year 1611 (83). Coeffeteau refuted him in the 
page 161, beſt manner he was able (84): but he was refuted in 
K. his turn by Andrew Rivetus (85), who affirms that in 


(84) In his Re- | doodle . 
— uw Mybere the ſtory of the She- Pope, thers is nothing that oppeſe, 
d'Iniquite, Pag. (35) In his Remarques fur la Réponſe au Myſtere d'Iniquité, 
504, & ſeqs Part i, p. 390. 2 e 


our reaſon or conſcience, if aue hold for truth, &s abe ail 

ds, though the Monk (86) ſhould run mad at it, what has (86) That & 
been left on record to poſterity (87). The bool, where Cotffctew, * 
he ſpeaks after this manner, was printed in the year 

1615 : only three years after Conrad Decker had pub. (37) Riv, he. 
liſhed a book at Oppenheim de Papa Romano & Pa. Ward. ubi pry, 
Pilla Romana quod Joannes octawus fuerit mulier & pu- 34% 590, k 


2 had th . 
erpera: and but five years after Vignier miniſter of ven, * 


Blois had maintained the ſame thing (88). James aer the J.. 


aſſerted ($8*) in 1619 the ſtory of the She-Pope in 18. Sec 
anſwer to the obieftions of F her Coton. 8 e 
Cook wrote a 1 on purpoſe to refute that of Re- 
mond, and to ſu | 

Pope, and to defend it againſt all the objections of the mark [L. 
Roman Catholics. His book tranſlated from Engliſh 

into French was printed at Sedan in 1633. Another (8870) Se bi; 
Engliſh Profeſſor at Weſel publiſhed a work of the **rvtionChed 
ſame nature about the ſame time (89). Every body 47 Tk 
knows that David Blondel's book was refuted in the I'Infltution du 
year 1655 by an advocate of Rouen, and in the year P. Coton, pay, 
1658 by a miniſter of Groningen, and that the great 5'+ T ſq. 
Salmaſius had promiſed to anſwer it (go). It is known 

likewife that Mr Hottenger publiſhed a treatiſe to e » 
maintain the tradition of the She-Pope, and that Mr rage nl cad 
Zuinger, Profeſtor of Divinity at Bafil, has aſſerted the FRANC, 


Cappel, miniſter and profeſſor of Theology at Sedan, ſuit Petra Sand 


ſame pretenſion in his book ae Feſto corporis Chriſti, 


printed in the year 1685. Mr Megerlin, Profeſſor of (90) See the re- 
Mathematics at Baſil, had defended a little before the mark [7] of the 


ſame thing in his Di/quifitio Chronolggica de Fohanna article BLON- 


Papiſſe. Mr Spanheim, Profeſſor of Divinity at Ley- (b 


den, publiſhed a pretty large book according to the 
ſame prejudice in the year 1691 (91). I could name (07) Lb 
ſeveral other Proteſtants (92), who, ſince the book of y Papa femina 
Florimond de Remond, have ſupported what he en- inter Leonem IV 
deavoured to deſtroy. And therefore there is nothing & Benediftum 
more frivolous or Kalte, than the commendation which 2 
Baronius and Poſſevin have given him, for having 
ſilenced the Proteſtants and brought them to ſhame. 2) See th 
The ſame extravagance we find in the following (92) of ſome i 
words of Father Maimbourg (93) : © The moſt learn- che Introductio 
© ed miniſters of the pretended reformed religion are in Hiſto. Fe- 
* aſhamed that thoſe of their party ſhould fall into ſo eek, o 725 
groſs an error, and which diſgraces all ſuch as ſtill 686 ger in the 
continue in it either through ignorance, paſſion, or peark of the arti 
* prejudice. Mr Blondel, one of the moſt ingenious ce RADUL- 
amongſt them, has even endeavoured to undeceive ® may e 
them in a learned diſſertation he has made on this * 
ſubject. Some of the ſame ſect, as Samuel Mareſius, 93) Maimbourpy 


him, and to maintain a falſhood fo viſible, and at des Grecs, Iv. 
preſent ſo much decried : but the late Father Labbe, „ 47 lle mo 
a learned Jeſuit, to whom we owe among many o- 58d e 
ther learned works the greateſt part of the laſt col- 50%. 
lection of councils of the Paris edition, has ſo entire- 

ly diſarmed him, and afterwards ſo ſeverely puniſh- 

ed his ignorance and boldneſs, in the refutation 

(94) of this fable, which we find in the eighth tome (%) 7, in the 
of his councils, that I do not believe any of the qyperratin which 
brethren of this miniſter of Groningen dares. again be bas fut under 
enter the liſts, to defend ſo bad a cauſe, and fo Tos the title ems 
doned by all reaſonable people, even amongſt the —2 
Proteſtants themſelves. For at laſt they acknow- phe 4 at the 
ledge ingenuouſly, that there is no other Pope Joan end of the fi 
than this John VIIT, to whom this ridiculous name Wars . 
was given, becauſe he had ſhewn ſo little courage in — mh 

* maintaining the decrees of a general council, and of „, 1660, 
his 8 againſt Photius.“ All this is full of 
hyperboles and lies properly fo called ; for fince the 
publication of this treatiſe of Father Labbe, the Pro- 

teſtants continue to write as before for the exiſtence of 

the She-Pope. I do not alledge that in 1662 there 

was reprinted at Helmſtad, Flitoria Johannis VIII 

* Romani Pontificis, virum primum ſimulantis, poſtea 

ſexum ſuum partu in publica via edito prodentis, à 

« Jeſuitarum in primis technis vindicata ; - - - The 


« Hiftori 


U * N A ä K - * XR A La) A A a 


Works, b. 537, 
pport in general the ſtory of the She- (88) See the te. a 


are offended at it, and have thought fit to combat jig. du 5chiſme 


(!) Cook, © 
Pope Joan, 
273˙ 


(gb) See Say 
jbid, 


ohn | 
G0 Hoe 
Theology A 
Kiel, and a 
Hamburgh. 


8) Pag. 2 
805 


In the 
(99) of bis 
Voiage d'It 
p. 178, & 
p. 202, 
and pag. 30 
Edit. of 16 


(100) Pref: 
the third T 


( 10 I) Pag. 
of the ſeco! 


Tome. 


PRO TE. 
STANT 
who have 

believed th 


ol the She 


(102) See | 
mark [I] 
the article 
BLOND 
(David 
wards the 


(103) Flor 
de Remon 
FAnti-Paj 
eb. vi, nu 


fel. 378. 


(104) Gre 
Examine | 
rii Pleſſæ⸗ 
Pag. 301. 


(105) Pay 


(106) In 
niverſal F 


(107) Fat 
Labbe, de 
Eecleſ, Tt 
? 48. 932 
him in th 
ber of thc 
ſans of t 
Pope: an 
ly: for ir 
book of t 
lixtus, de 
Jupio Cler 
there is a 
digreſſion 
affirmatiy 
the ſtory 
She-Pope 


(108) Pa 
319. 

(709) T. 
Geſſeliug 
ria Sacra 
clefiat, 5 


ly: for in the 


p. 0 


ſame things appear to us true of falſe, according as they favour our own, or the oppolite 
party [G]. The ſame force of prejudice is the cauſe, that the controverſy about the 
(1) Cook, en She-Pope has been thought an affair of the utmoſt conſequence againſt the church of 
pope Join, Pak. Rome (); but when all is done it would be but a trifle (n), for the objections, that 


273 - 


* Hiſtory of John VIII Pope of Rome, abb at firſt pre- 
« tended to be a man, but afterwards diſcovered his ſex 
« by bringing forth a child in the open ſtreet, vindicated 
« chiefly from the artifices of the Feſuits; with ſome 
, Sapitta- collections of Berneggerus upon the ſame ſubject (gc) ; 

(95) Ser Sagitt f | ject (95 
bios, Intro. in but I will add to the authors I have already mentioned 
Hiſt, Eccles John Lehman, who publiſhed at Wittemberg in 1669, 
pag. 686. Infelix puerperium Johannis Pontificis, - - « The unhappy 
Sigittar. live of Pope Fohn, and John Daniel Artopæus au- 
(96) oͤe 998"""" thor of a treatiſe de Fohanne VIII Papiſſa printed at 
_ Leipſic in 1673 (96), and Mr Mayer (97) who in his 
(97) John Fride- treatiſe de Pontificis Romani electione (98), printed at 
ric, profeſſor of Hamburgh in 1690, embraces and maintains the opi- 
Theology at nion of the reality of the She-Pope, though he owns 
Kiel, went that the reaſon of Allatius and Blondel had raiſed in 
OY” him ſome doubts before. I muſt not forget Mr Miſ- 
(98) Pag. 244, fon (99) who diſputes ſtrenuouſly and at ſeveral times 
& ſq for the common tradition; and who even treats with 
at contempt the arguments of Blondel, and informs 
(99) In the 24 us (100) that an Engliſh Doctor has not long fince writ 
2000 . a book upon the queſtion of the She-Pope, which is not yet 
12 8 a printed, and in which he makes admirable uſe of the 
+, 202, & ſea; force of a teſtimony drawn from the Chronicles of the 
and pag. 30, ancient monaſtery of Canterbury. He cites (101) Mr le 
Edi. of 1696. gyeur, a French miniſter, as one of the partiſans of the 
(200) Preface of Hiſtory of the She-Pope, and as one of thoſe who 


5 dhe third Tome. have alledged the ſtory of the two copies of Anaſtaſius | 


ſent to Marquard Freher. The book, in which Mr le 
(10x) Pag 203, Sueur does fo, is an Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory whereof the 
of the ſecond ſeventh part, which treats of the IXth century, was 


Tome. printed at Geneva in 1686. 


; It is true there have been ſome miniſters, who did 
4 rs not believe what is ſaid of the She. Pope (102). Peu- 
who have not cer, if we may credit Remond, did not believe it nei- 


believed the ſtory ther. He has ſpenun himſelf more conſcientious than the 


of the She· Pope. %, theſe are the words of Remond; and though an 
(102) See the re- enemy to the Catholic religion and the holy Fathers, 3. 
mark II] of ed avhat was ſaid of Pope Foan to be a fable, and did 


the article 


Bl ON DEL id not think fit to give it a place in his Chronicle. 


(Day1d), to- Which he would not have omitted, had he thought it in 
wards the end. the leaſt probable. Perhaps, he followed the memoirs of 

Melancthon, who was the moſt modeſt of all thoſe, who 
(oz) Florimons have ftrayed from the church (103). The Jeſuit Gretſer 
de Remond, (104) has quoted ſome paſſages of a little piece which 
Anti- Papeſſe, had been compoſed by a Proteſtant, and printed in the 
fi I year 1588 under the title of, Simplex Narratio indi- 


Gag det * cans & exponens meretriculam quandam Anglam 
104) Gretſ. in 


Emine Myfie- * nunquam Papam fuiſſe, neque unquam in rerum na- 
i Pleſſean?, tura extitiſſe, & unde figmentum illud originem 


pag. 301. duxiſſe credatur. - - A plain narrative declaring and 

* ſhewing that a certain Engliſh bart had never been 
(105) Pag. 322. Pope, nor ever was in being, and whence that fiction 
(166) In his U. be thought to have taken it's ri. I muſt not 
niverſal Hiſtory, Omit that Courcelles, an Arminian Profeſſor at Amfter- 
(xr) Ea dam, declared for the opinion of Blondel, whoſe Latin 
Labhe, de Script, book he cauſed to be printed, which overthrows the 
Eeclſ, Tom, i, ſtory of the She-Pope. He obſerved moreover in the 


Peg. 932, puts Preface that he put to it (105), 1. That Boxhornius; 


Im in the num- 


u. (106) Profeſſor at Leyden, had plainly enough given 
8 his approbation to the opinion of Blondel ; 2. That he 
Pope: and juſt- had heard that George Calixtus (107), and Herman 
Conringius, famous Profeſſors at Helmſtad, likewiſe 
be of this Ca- approved it. He related (108) a paſſage of Nicholas 
je Leere Vignier, which evidently ſhews that this learned Pro- 
that hs kink teſtant Hiſtorian did not think the ſtory of the She- 
doreſſon for the Pope true. I add that Geſſelius, Phyſician at Utrecht, 


affirmative, on approved the book of David Blondel (1 og), and that 


32 of the Dr Cave and Dr Burnet (1 10) believe the tradition of 
Yes the She-Pope to be fabulous. I add likewiſe, that 
- Fag. n. Schoockius, a Profeſſor in the univerſity of Groningen, 


had been one of thoſe who vigorouſly and publickly 
2) Timannus maintained the ſtory of the She-Pope ; but at laſt own- 
1 ed it to be a forgery (111). He had inſerted in one 
cleſalt. J. ;; Of his books his change of opinion; and yet to avoid 
Pay. 29, Edit, the ſcandal he retrenched this place and cancelled the 


(109) Timannus 


. 1661, in leaves by the advice of his colleagues; but when the 


— See Father work of Blondel appeared, he no more regarded them 


„in Ceno- 


taphio everſo, 4, he printed in a ſecond edition what he had ſuppreſſed}; 


- bo. of Jm. i, (110) J ſhall relate their words in the remark [B] of the article 
* Pt. Eeclel. PO LON us. (115) Mart. Schoock, Fab, Hamel, in Præ- 
* 986, fat, & in cap. ii, Part ii, Edit, Gron, 1663. FH: 
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(m) Blondel, ubl 
ſupra, pag. 96. 


may 


and owned, that by comparing, one by one; the argu- 
ments of this miniſter, with the anſwers that had been 

made to them, he had found no anſwer that was good 
for any thing, or which did not ſerve rather to con- 

firm than weaken the contrary opinion (112). Leg? (112) Idem, in 
& expendi poſtea quam diligenter, que TH wavy Blon- Præfatione. 
dello ab exceſſit objecta fuerunt : Sed ingenue profiteri de- 

beo, hæc omnia mihi videri xwpd Bury. Reſponſiones 

minus ſolide, adverſaries ſententie firmande magis 7 
quam evertende ſerviunt (113), We ſhall ſee after- (113) Schoockit 
wards (114), what has been reported of Caſaubon. ogg? _— 

When all is done, it is reaſonable to allow that the g. 124. 

work of Florimond de Remond is not bad in it's 

kind, and I do not think any body had as yet ſo well (114) In the re- 
refuted the ſtory of the She-Pope. However, he was mark [L]. 
guilty of many blunders (115), and uſed too many di- 

greſſions and declamations. I ſhall give here the ex-. (175) We fee 
tract of a letter, which informs us that his proofs . boo 
ſeemed very convincing to Juſtus Lipſius. © De quz- Blondel on this 
ſtiuncula quod petis, ſuper pontifice Joanna fœmina, queſtion, 
ut nugantur; vides, quid ſentiam cum appello nu- 

gas. Revera fabella eſt haud longe ab audacia & 

ineptiis Poëtarum. Vis clarè tu & conſortes illi rem 

videre, Adito Librum gallicè nuper ſcriptum & edi- 

tum Burdigalis, Auctore Florimundo Remundo, Con- 

ſiliario Regio, qui totus eſt in hoc argumento, auctor 

ipſe ad me miſit & ita plane omnia exſecutus eſt, ut 

nobis nihil reliqui ſit, præter credere & aſſentiri 

(116). - - - As to my opinion, which you are pleaſed to (116) Lipfius, 
aſk, about the affair of Pope Foan, as men imperti- Epiſt. ad Aub. 
nently tall; you ſee what it is, by my calling it im- Mireum, inſerta 
© pertinence. In truth it is 4 fable not much differing < ah 
from the boldneſs and filly ſtories of the Poets. If you 5 ET In 

* have a mind to ſee that matter ſet in a clear light, Myſta Salmu- 
* conſult a book lately wwrit in French and publiſhed at rienſi, P. 300« 
* Bourdeaux, by Florimond de Remond, one of the king's 

© counſellors, who is wholly employed in this argu- 

* ment, The author himſelf ſent it to me, and he has ſo 

* thoroughly diſcuſſed every point, that nothing remains 

« for us to do, but to believe and aſſent” As for the 

reſt, many aſſure us that the Jeſuit Richeome is the f 
true author of this work (117). There is however a (117) See the re- OE 
prodigious difference as to the manner of writing, be- mark [C] of the 

tween the compoſitions of Richeome and that ; and it N 

is not likely that thoſe blunders, which are found in 6 | 
the book that appeared under the name of Florimond 2 
de Remond, could ſlip from one, whom the Jeſuits at | * 
that time looked upon as their beſt French writer. 

[] The ſame things appear to us true, or falſe, ac- 

cording as they favour our own, or the oppoſite party.] 

This maxim cannot be called in queſtion but by thoſe, 

who let the affairs of human life paſs away without 

ſeriouſly reflecting. The malady of prejudice would 

not be ſo bad, were we contented to determine thro' 

affection, when the reaſons pro and con appear clearly 

to be equal : but we go much further, the party we 

love carries it, though the reaſons which favour it 

are nothing near equal to thoſe which oppoſe it. Un- 

doubtedly this is the reaſon, why it is ſo difficult to 

diſcharge one's duty in the office of a Judge, Mon- 

taigne had a ſolid thought upon that head. What- 

ever good deſign a Judge may have, if he be not 

much upon his guard, which few people mind, the 
byaſs to friend{hip, kindred, beauty, and revenge, 
and not only things ſo weighty as theſe, but that 
fottuitous inſtinct, which makes us favour one thing 
more than another, and which, without the leave 

of reaſon, determines our choice in two equal caſes, 
or any umbrage of the like vanity, may inſenſibly 
convey into his judgment, the recommendation or 
disfavour of a _— and give a turn to the balance 

(118). .. . I have heard of a Judge, that meetin | : 
with a ſharp conteſt between = wes 6 and Baldus n 
and ſome point perplexed with many difficulties, put ch. xii, pag. m. 
in the margin of his book, a queſtion for a friend, 426, 425. 
that is, the truth was ſo imbroiled and intricate, 
that in ſuch a caſe, he might favour what party he 
thought fit. It was owing only to want of wit and 
ability, that he did not put every where, queſtion 
for a friend. The Lawyers and Judges of our time 
* find in all cauſes, byaſs enough to turn them as they 
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may be drawn from thence, are not more embarraſſing than thoſe that are founded on 


_ © pleaſe. In a ſcience ſo infinite, depending on the 


{119) Ibid, pag. 
460, 461. 


(120) Iſid. Pelu - 
ſiota, lib. i, E- 
piſt. ccex, quoted 
by Blondel, E- 

claircifſement, 


&c. pag. 79. 


(121) Blondel, 
ibid. : 


CoNSsID TRA“. 
TION on the 
force of the ne- 
gative argument 


of this ſubject. 


authority of ſo many opinions, and a ſubject ſo ar- 
bitrary, it is impoſſible but that a vaſt confuſion of 
* judgments muſt ariſe. And indeed there is hardly 
any cauſe ſo clear, but men vary in their opinions 
about it; one court decides contrary to what another 
has done, and this other the quite contrary at ano- 
© ther time. Therefore, by this licence which caſts 
© a great blemiſh on the ceremonious authority and 
* luſtre of our law, we frequently ſee that people do 
not ſtop when judgment is given, but run from one 
© Judge to another, to determine'the ſame cauſe (110). 

Very few men are ſo much maſters of their own 


hearts, as not to turn the ſcale by the weight of friend- 


ſhip, unleſs the arguments of the other fide form a 
perfect even balance. Friendſhip commonly carries 
it, even when the arguments of the party we love 
are not ſo weighty. Hatred is ſtill more active. Iſi- 
dorus of Peluſium ſaid very well, that if favour has a 


little fight, hatred and reſentment have none at all (120). 


Blondel remarks that ſome have taken a pride in ve- 
rifying this maxim in the diſputes about the She-Pope 
(121). Is it not well known, that Bellarmin, Baro- 
nius, and ſo many others, who have writ againſt the 
ſtory of this woman, maintain with might and main 
ſeveral traditions as ill, or even worſe grounded than 
that? The authority. of the negative argument, the 
ſilence of many ages, the variations, credulity, and a 
hundred other defects of evidences do not hinder Ba- 
ronius from' taking the affirmative, and from being 


angry with thoſe who are of another opinion ;. and 


thus in pleading his own cauſe he looks on thoſe ob- 
jections as bad, which in attacking his adverſaries he 
takes for good proofs. Is not this judging of things 
according to his paſſion, and turning them ſometimes 
in one ſenſe and ſometimes in another, agreeably to 
the intereſt of his prejudices. _ | 

May it not be faid, that thoſe, who maintain with 
ſo much heat that the ſtory of the She-Pope 1s true, 
conſider more the intereſt of their cauſe, than the 
ſtate and condition of the. proofs ? For were they void 
of all paſſion, would they not remember that the ſilence 
of cotemporary authors has often appeared to them 
an invincible reaſon againſt a thouſand traditions, 
which the court of Rome alledges? Could they ſay 
with a clear conicience, that if a tradition, which re- 
flects ignominy upon the Albigenſes, were ſupported 
preciſely by the ſame proofs, and oppoſed by the 
ſame objections as that of the She-Pope, they would 
judge both of the proofs and of the objections as they 
do in the controverſy of the She-Pope ? Is it not cer- 
tain, they would laugh at the proofs and take the 
objections for demonſtrative arguments? Would they 
not affirm, that theſe arguments could not be eluded 
but by extravagant quirks, and that to be at the pains 


to invent exceptions would in truth be the trick of a a 


Lawyer, that wants to perpetuate a law-ſuit ? 

A man free from all prejudice would think the ne- 
gative argument ſufficient to reject the romance of the 
She-Pope. By this I do not pretend to ſay, that with 
regard to all kinds of facts, the ſilence of cotempo- 
rary authors is a good reaſon to deny them. This 
ought not to be ſuppoſed but with reſpect to remark. 
able events, as the retreat of Charles the Vth into a 
monaſtery, and with regard to the eſſential and prin- 
cipal circumſtances of an action, which every body 
muſt know, and of which it would be abſurd to hope 
that future ages would be intirely ignorant. I rank 


in this claſs the kind of death which Henry II, Hen- 


ry III, and Henry IV, died, the firſt killed at a tour- 


nament, the ſecond aſſaſſinated by a Monk during the 


liege of Paris, and the third murdered in his coach in 
the ſtreets of the ſame city. It is not to be imagined 


that all the Hiſtorians, who lived in the XVIth and 


XVIIth centuries, could be obſtinately reſolved or 
conſpire not to ſay a word of the abdication of Char- 
les the Vth, nor of what was tragical in the death of 
theſe three Henries. You muſt obſerve, I do not con- 
kider here in general the filence of cotemporary au- 
thors : I know it is very poſſible that in books of de- 
votion, or morality, written in the XVIth and XVIIth 
centuries, one may relate incideritly ſeveral actions of 
theſe four princes, without ſaying where or how they 
died. I mean only thoſe, Who have writ either the 


particular Hiſtory of theſe monarchs, or the Hiſtory of 
I 


rats, 


+44 


Spain and France, or the general Hiſtory of Europe. 


It would be a prodigy, and a monſter more ſtrange , 
than all thoſe Titus Livius mentions, not only if all 
theſe Hiſtorians were filent as to the things I have 
taken notice of: but even if ſeven or eight of the 
chief had . ſuppreſſed them. Let us ſuppoſe that in 
the XXIVth century, there are but ſeven or eight of 
the beſt Hiſtorians extant, who lived in the time of 
Charles V, and. Henry IV, or a little after: and 
that thoſe, who ſhall live then, find no trace of the 
abdication of Charles V, and of the aſſaſſination 
of Henry III and Henry IV, but in ſome wretched 
Annaliſt of the XIXth century : I do maintain the 
will be the moſt raſh and credulous. of all men, if they 
give credit to this Annaliſt, and a hundred others who 
may have copied him. This may be eaſily applied 
to the diſpute about the She- Pope. I have obviated 
the objection of thoſe, who might pretend we have 
not all the Annaliſts that lived at that time. It ſuffices 
that there remain ſome of the chief of them. But in 
order to {ee more clearly, that it was impoſlible the 
Hiſtorians of the IXth century could have ſuppreſſed 
a fact ſo extraordinary as the papacy of the pretended 
Joan, I will make ule of a ſhort fiction. I will ſup- 
poſe an author of the XIth century has related the 
following ſtory. Ns | 
Charlemagne ſo eagerly wiſhed to be the father of 
his ſucceſſor, that he was extremely grieved becauſe 
his wife was barren. At laſt ſhe proved with child: 
he was exceedingly pleaſed at it: but as ſhe was de- 
livered of a girl, he found his uneaſineſs return, and 
not caring to truſt to futurity, he contrived to make 


his daughter paſs for a ſon, and gave her the name 


of Pepin. Six years after, the queen proved with 
child again, and lay-in of a boy : but that the public 
2 not know they had uſed any fraud, the father 
and mother continued to conceal tlie ſex of their firſt 
child: ſo that after the death of Charlemagne, his 
daughter, who paſſed for a boy, was crowned with- 
out any difficulty; In the third year of her reign the 
impoſture was diſcovered, and in this manner. She 
had called her parliament together, and repaired to 


them with all the ſplendor imaginable; but whilſt ſhe 


was making her ſpeech, ſhe fell in labour, was de- 

livered in the preſence of this auguſt aſſembly, and 

died immediately. This appeared ſo horrible, that 

the parliament deteſted the place, and would no more 

aſſemble there. Meaſures were alſo taken to prevent 

the like accidents, and it was ordered that for the fu- 

ture, before they proceeded to the coronation, one of 

the twelve peers of the kingdom ſhould put his hand, 

where it ſhould be neceſſary, to diſtinguiſh whether 

the perſon to be crowned was a male or not. Here is 

a ſtory which refembles that of the She-Pope, as one 

drop of water is like another. £1 

Let us not rigorouſly preſs the parallel, let us allay 

it, we need not improve all our advantages. Let us 

ſuppoſe that the Annaliſt has unfolded the matter ano- 

ther way, and ſaid that after the ſecond year of the 

reign of this Pepin, prince Lewis, really the eldeſt ſon 

of Charlemagne, claimed the crown, under pretence 

that Pepin was a female, and that by the Salique law 

ſhe could not reign. A violent civil war was raiſed 

upon this account. Pepin refuſed to let himſelf be 

ſearched ; but the city of Paris riſing up in arms, they 

forced him in his palace, ſtripped him ſtark naked, 2) I make 
diſcovered his ſex, dethroned him, confined him in a this obſervation, 
convent, and ſet Lewis the Good upon the throne. becauſe it does 
This adventure is ſo ſurprizing, whether it be related not affe . 
the firſt way, or the ſecond, that for this very reaſon, 3 fg the ju 
becauſe it does not appear in any Hiſtorian of the IXth of tuo years and 
century, nor even of the Xth, it ought to be rejected ſome months 


as a tale altogether like that of John of Paris, Peter of which the) u 


Provence, and the fair Maguelonne, or of Lancelot du her, had Wit, 


or received any 


Lac, &c. for it is morally and even naturally impol- |.;., or done 

ſible, that all the Hiſtorians of that time ſhould be the leaſt thing 
filent upon the adventures of this Pepin, and all take in the world, 

notice of an immediate ſucceſſion between Charle- . 
magne and Lewis the Good, and that no tranſ- „t and learning 
action of the reign of this diſguiſed female is to be pather Lal, 

found. Not one letter writ, or received, not one in Cedeht 
ambaſſador diſpatched, no peace concluded, no decla- 2%, he. 155 
ration of war publiſhed. See the margin (122). One 4 
might as well tell me that in 1694, the Engliſh took. ly, and is men? 
Marſeilles and Toulon, and put all to the fire and ſword upon it- 
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facts, or on principles acknowleged by the Roman Catholics. Theodore Beza made 
5 | NETS Us mention 


even to the gates of Arles, and afterwards re-imbark- 
ed, loaded with booty : that all this is very true, 
tho' neither the Gazettes of that year, nor any pam- 
phlet upon the affairs of that time make the leaſt men- 
tion of it. | | 

The force of the negative arguments will be more 
manifeſt, when we have refuted thoſe who enquire in- 
to the reaſons of this great filence of cotemporary 
authors. They ſay, that the Papacy of this woman 
was looked on as fo ſcandalous to the church of Rome, 
that people were forbid to ſpeak of it, and there- 
fore authors were filent, ſome thro' zeal, and others 
thro' fear. But the anſwer that may be made utterly 
deftroys this reaſoning. * EET ITS 

I. In the firſt place it may be ſaid, it is not true that 


this adventure has been conſidered as a diſgrace to 


the Catholic religion, or as a thing that ſtrikes at the 
rites of the Romiſh communion ; for they do not de- 
pend, according to their principles, on the perſonal 
qualities of Popes. The crime of Joan conſiſted in her 
not having lived chaſtly, but not in being delivered 
in the open ſtreets. Such a delivery might have been 
the effect of chance, or imprudence, and would not 
have aggravated the immorality ſhe had committed. 
She was culpable then, only becauſe ſhe had not pre- 
ſerved her virginity. How can you ſuppoſe, that on 


this occaſion Rome would acknowledge herſelf covered 


with an ignominy which muſt be entirely forgotten, 


(123) Cum in 
urbe & Vita & 
ſcientia magn®e 
opinionis eſſet. 


Martin, Polonus, 


(124) Jurieu, A- 
pologie pour la 


Reformation, 


Tim, ii, p. 38, 
Edit. in 40. 


when ſhe does not conceal the wicked lives of ſeveral 
Popes, who, before, and after their advancement to 


the Papal chair, were plunged into irregularities much 


more heinous. The election of Joan was to the ho- 
nour of the Romans: for ſhe was a perſon famous for 
her learning and behaviour (123). To have been ig- 
norant of her ſex was an error of fact, and an ig- 
norance which excuſes one, and no body is an- 
ſwerable for the ſecret amours of a diſguiſed woman. 
It is ſo certain that the ſtory of the She Pope can- 
not diſgrace the church of Rome, that even Mr Jurieu 
himſelf, as much MrJurieu as he is, has confeſſed it. I do 
not think, ſays he (124), abe are much concerned to prove 
the truth of this flory of Pope Foan. Tho" the Papal 
chair had juffered this ſurprize, that a woman ſhould be 
eftabliſhed in it under the notion of being a man, and that 
this ewoman ſhould afterwards be delivered at a ſolemn 
proceſſion, as it is ſaid, this, in my opinion, would form 
no great prejudice. And the advantage we might draw 
from thence is not worth the trouble of holding a long dif: 
pute about it. I even think, by the manner this ſlory is 
told, it does more honour to the ſee of Rome than it 
deſerves. They ſay, this She-Pope had ſtudied much, that 
ſhe was learned, ingenious, and eloquent, that her excel- 
lent qualities made her to be admired at Rome, and that 
ſhe was elected by univerſal conſent, tha" ſhe appeared 


as a young ſtranger, unknown, without friends, or any 


| Joung man unknown ſhould be advanced to it, meerly upon 


other rcommendation than her own merit. I ſay, this is 
doing too much hononr to the fee of Rome, to ſuppoſe that a 


the account of his merit; for it is avell Inown, this 


dignity was never obtained but by intrigues. You. ſee 


there, a Miniſter confirms the following remark of 
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Florimond de Remond. 
* had happened to the church, that a woman ſhould 
hold the Roman ſee, fince ſhe came to it by cun- 
ning and deceit; and ſince the appearance and ſhew 
* ſhe made of her virtue and holy life had dazzled the 
eyes of every body, the fault ought to be laid upon 
* her, and not upon the electors, who keeping 
* in the plain beaten road, and walking honeſtly, 
without intrigues or ſecret practices, could not be 
* accuſed of having a ſhare in the impoſture (12 5)“. 
The author adds that, this accident could not be fo 
monſtrous, if it were true, as what thoſe, 'awho call 
themſelves Reformed, Ewvangelics, and Puritans, hawve 
not only tolerated, but eftabliſhed, nay forced ſame queens 
and princeſſes, to call, and declare themſelwes head of 
the church in their ſtates and dominions, diſpoſing 'of pious 


and holy things, and eccleſiaſtical offices, according to their 


will and pleaſure. He had undoubtedly read this thought 
in Alanus Copus (126), or in Genebrard (127). ) 
II. Secondly, it may be anſwered, it is not at all 
likely that Rome would forbid to make mention of 
an event ſo public and extraordinary as that was. 
Such an order would have been fruitlefs: people do 
not ſo expoſe their authority, by prohibitions which 


© time, and that they had left at leaſt ſpace enough 


But tho' this misfortune 
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are not of a nature to be obſerved, and which are 

ſo far from ſhutting the mouth, that they rather ex- 

cite an itching deſire to ſpeak (128). (128) See Flori- 
III. Add in the third place, that if zeal or fear had mond «> Re- 

ſtopped the pen of Hiſtorians, we ſhould not find ping. cheap. 

that the firſt, who publiſhed the Papacy of Joan, were i, fol. 442. 

perſons devoted to the Catholic religion, and. more 

within reach of puniſhment than _—_— for they 

were Monks. It is certain that almoſt all thoſe, who 

ſpread this ſtory, were good Papiſts, and nothing was 

farther from their thoughts than ſlander. | 
IV. In the fourth place, the irregularities of the 

court of Rome, infinitely more infamous than the 

Papacy of this woman would be, have been deſcribed 

very ingenuouſly by many authors, who were zealous 

for te coatt / duos gt: (129) See, ibid, 
V. Laſtly, I ſay, that a prohibition to ſpeak of the ch. xv, num. 2, 

She- Pope cannot be ſuppoſed without a contradiction; . 492, verh. 

for this order to be ſilent would entirely deſtroy the 

principal circumſtances of the narrative. Blondel has 

not forgot this obſervation. Theſe are his words: 

Many . -. have thought they could juſtify the 

* ſtory of Marianus, againit the objection taken from 

© a filence of more than 200 years, by maintaining 
that the authors, who lived from the. year 855, to 

the year 1050, forbore to ſpeak of it, becauſe they. 

were aſhamed of it, and choſe rather to alter the 

order of the ſucceſſion of Popes by an affected ſilence, 

than to contribute by expreſſing an odious truth to 

the preſervation of the execrable memory of this 

harlot, who had (as is pretended) diſgraced their 

ſeries, by intruding into it. For ſetting aſide that, 

the cotemporary authors expreſs (as has been ſnewn 

before) ſome truths directly contrary to this ſuppo- 

ſition, ſtarted ſince their death : .thole who reſided 

at Rome, as Nicolas I, and: Anaſtaſius, and Wil- 

liam, the library-keeper, would have been ſtark- mad 

to think, they could (by means of their ſilence and 

ſhame) bury a filth, which is ſuppoſed to have filled 

Rome in ſuch a manner with aſtoniſhment, indigna- 

tion, and ſhame, that ſhe ſhould. not be ſatisfied 

but by perpetuating the effect of her juſt diſdain; 

and ſetting forth continual marks of it to poſterity, 
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© by erecting a ſtatue repreſenting the cauſe of her re- 


* ſentment, by the turning aſide of her proceſſions, 


and the introduction of cuſtoms unheard of before, 
and not wy decent (130)* Florimond de Remond, (:30) Blondel, 


a long time before, had made uſe of the ſame proof Eclaircefſement, | 
(131). Nevertheleſs Mr du Plefis Mornai had no *< Pag. 78, 
regard to it. Onuphrius ſays that Anaſtaſius, who - 
lived then, ſays nothing of it; nor Regius, nor many (137) Remond 
others fince that time. But to that it might be anſwered | Aati-Papelie, | 
in one word, to argue from authority negatively concludes no- cb. cx, num. 
thing. Ranulpbus alſo, in his Palychronicun, might an- 1, & ch. æntu, 
wer him, that it was omitted by: reaſon of the tur- 6. 

pitude of the fact (132). The reply of Coëffeteau 


— 


upon theſe words of Ranulphus is remarkable. It (132) Du Pleſſis 


p | | ; It Mornai, Myſtere 
would be very well, /ays be (133), if theſe authors @Iniquite, pag- 
© had not filled the chair with a, true Pope in that 167. | 


for this whore, to, bring forth a child. Beſides, (133) Coëffet. 


where is here the conſcience of the Reſormed? They RY ing wy : 
will have it, that, in deteſtation of this infamy, and 5%, 505, 506. 
* for an eternal monument of this ſcandal, a chapel * * | 
* was built at Rome in the place where ſhe was de- 
* livered ;. that, a ſtatue of marble, was erected to re- 
© preſent the fact: and. that indecent chairs were ſet 
© up, to prevent the like accidents/for the future: and 
vet they affirm, that, Hiſtorians durſt not ſpeak. of | 
18. out of reſpect do the Popes. What ray, nay: (134) Et que 
what ſhadow, of truth is there; in things ſo incon- Deſperat traftata 
* ſiſtent.” Rivetus, who refuted Coëfſateau, and who liteſcere poſle, 
followed him almaſt ſtep. by itep, repiiel nothing ta 2 % # 
this, paſlage. 1 have not as yet obſerved any ſolu· Poet, wer. 149. 
tion upon that point, in the writings of thoſe who dev 
fend the ſtory of the She-Pope. They have imitated (135) Cook, on 
Homer, who abandened ſuch things as he deſpaited the She. Pope, 
to handle well 4340. Ded aba note 9115 Pag. 148. Id 
Ihis is not to be underſtood. as if abſolutely main- ROY ts 
ained, that I. Know. no body who. has undertaken to f an 3 
remove the contradiction. 1 'kngw Alexander Coolk who has endea- 
pg | mined. it, and thinks he has:wnraweHed it pretty voured to ſolve 
duell (1 
— if he had kept Hlence. He ſuppoſes Ee 
ere were various opinions; ſome thought the adven- 


ture 


5); but I know likewiſe, it had been better the contradiftion , * 
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P. E. 
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mention of the She. Pope in his ſpeech at the conference of Poifſi. Somebody faid in 
a book, that he Papal ' crew bung down their beads for ſhame at the bare recital of this 


ture of the She-Pope ſhould be ſuffered to drop into 
oblivion, and others, that monuments ſhould be erected 

in memory of it, He gives two examples of the like 
diverſity of opinions; one is, that there were /o-e 

| Papiſts in France, aubo denied that John Chaſtel had 
been inſtructed by the Feſuits to aſſaſſinate Henry IV, 
king of France, becauſe they would not have the Feſuits 
rendered odious : and yet there were others who aſſiſted 

in raifing a pyramid near the palace of Paris, by which 

| (136) Ibid, the aubole affair was made known (1 30). The other 
is, ſome people were of opinion that the writing given 

| to Paul III, touching the reformation of abuſes, de- 
ſerved to be regiftred ; others judged it more fit to be 

burnt : this appears evidently from hence, that the ſaid 

memorial is found in the edition of the Council, printed by 

Crab, in the year 1551, and yet is put in the Index of 

books prohibited by Paul IV. . . . and was caſtrated in the 

edition of Councils of Dominicus Nicolinus at Venice, au- 

| | ſpiciis Sixti Quinti, in the year 1585, and alſo in the 
(137) Ibid. pag. edition of Severinus Binnius at Cologne, 1606 (137). 
149, 150. To overthrow this whole diſcourſe, I obſerve ; 
firſt, that the ſuppoſition of Cook changes the ſtate 

of the queſtion. The point was to know whether the 

authors, who kept filence for two hundred years, were 

determined to it out of reſpe& to or fear of the holy 


ſee. It is ſuppoſed, that the immediate ſucceſſors of 


the She-Pope enjoined, or recommended, ſilence on this 

ſcandalous accident, and that Anaſtaſius, and the 

other Hiſtorians, down to Marianus Scotus, came into 

this notion, either out of zeal for the honour of the 

(138) It is true church, or fear of bringing themſelves into trouble (138). 
that Anaſtaſius This ſuppoſition is evidently and directly contrary to 
oh yg — not thoſe public monuments, which are pretended to have 
deny this acci- been raiſed, and that new ceremonial which was intro- 
dent, but they daced at Rome, as they ſay, with reſpe& to anniver- 
are filent about {ary proceſſions, and the election of Popes. I re- 
2 3 mark, ſecondly, that even by changing wholly the 
fays Cosffeteau; ſtate of the queſtion, the abſurdity is not avoided ; 
and that is the for if Anaſtaſius, for example, had been one of thoſe, 


. queſtion. We who thought that for the honour of the church, it 


fay on the con- 


oblited EO he would not have forborn to ſpeak of it, after the con- 


it, both by the trary opinion had ſo far prevailed, that the city and 
authority of the church of Rome ſhould have authorized it by public 


Popes at rant monuments, and by perpetual and anniverſary regla- 
time, and by the tions. What end could the filence of an Hiſtorian in 
cuſtom, and the | | 1 

confideration of that caſe have anſwered ? How whimſical, or rather 
the times in how fooliſh, would it be, to think to ſuppreſs, out of 
which they regard to the holy ſee, a matter, which the whole 
_ wrote. The church of Rome, openly, and publickly eternized the 
. oe . kes f? I fay, in the third place, th le 
let their writers memory o ay, in the third place, the examples 


© diſcloſe this tur- Mr Cook brings ſignify nothing at all: for thoſe, 


pitude, to the who would not have had a pyramid raiſed, or the je- 


eyes of thoſe ſuits defamed, upon the account of John Chaſtel, were 
who called their 


de in ovefticn, Perſonally concerned in it, either through affection to 
dug cohccaled it that ſociety, or becauſe they believed they were not 
as much as they guilty. But Anaſtaſius, and the other Hiſtorians, 
could, that they were not perſonally concerned in the affair of the 
_— not 5"  She-Pope, they did not matter her honour or her 

- hes Aclcule of reputation, and entertained, no doubt, about the 
the Crock: truth of the fact. Beſides, after the opinion of the 
Rivet, Remar- neceſſity of raiſing a pyramid had prevailed, the 
ques ſur la Re. Hiſtorians, who were moſt devoted to the Jeſuits, took 
Joon AY ine notice of it, and could not have ſuppreſſed the fact, 
i * 4 595. without making themſelves ridiculous. If the memo- 
OE rial preſented to Paul III, preſently appeared, and then 

diſappeared, it was becauſe the court of Rome made the 

opinion of thoſe quickly prevail, who were for 5 

it ſuppreſſed. This cannot be ſaid of the monuments o 

the She Pope; for it is alledged, they ſubſiſted ſeveral 

ges. The compariſon would be tolerable, if ſome private 

perſons had ſtifled the memorial, and that the court 

of Rome had cauſed it to be printed in the Vatican, 

with the moſt authentic atteſtations that can accom- 

pany what ſhe would make public in æternam rei ne- 

— 1 Mareſius; who calls a little ſubtilty (139) 

(1195 aye the contradiction Blundel had objected, does not get 
tiffimi Viri ar- off from it better than Cook. He ſays, that among 
gutiola. Mareſ. thoſe, who have filence, with regard to the 


Examen 


lime, Ge. ©* , She-Popes, ſome did it becauſe they did not think 
„ 


it neceſſary to inſert her in the catalogue of Popes, 
and the reſt, becauſe having a veneration for the holy 
ſee, they were aſhamed of this ſcandalous accident, 


was neceſſary to conceal the accident of the She- Pope, 


ſtory 


but did not pretend that their omiſſion could aboliſi “ 


the memory of a thing, which the public monuments 
atteſted and perpet 

that tho' our Joan was thought unworthy to have a 
place in the catalogue of Popes, and to enlarge their 
number, yet Hiſtorians could not diſpenſe with making 
mention of her falſe Popedom, the thing being too 
8 extraordinary. And as to this veneration 
or the holy ſee, and this ſhame which might have 
induced ſome Annaliſts to ſay nothing of a fact, where- 
of the whole city of Rome publickly kept up the re- 
membrance, they are ſuch | fantaſtical and fooliſh paſ- 
ſions, that we cannot believe the writers, who have 
taken no notice of the Papacy of Engliſh Joan, capa- 
ble of them. A ſenſible Hiſtorian does not ſtifle a 
truth for the ſake of thoſe that would have it made 
public, nor when he knows his filence can produce 
no good effect, and may expoſe him to ridicule, as 
a perſon poſſeſſed with a fooliſh ſhame. Whoever 
then will buſy himſelf here in the office of reconciler, 


loſes his pains (141). The contradiction objected by (1417 Pergi 
David Blondel is a knot that cannot be untied : Oui pugnantia foam 
vetuſtiorum (de fœdo ejuſdem exitu, excitatis ad per- Frontibus ave: 


* petuam memoriam monumentis publice, fi deo placet, 


conteſtato) diſſimulationem pudori imputandum autu- 
mant, a9vYxA@F4 Kawy;iy merito cenſeantur. Quis 
enim Nicolaum primum, Hincmarum, Adonem, Ana: 


gat; ut (quod famoſa ſtatuarum propalam proſtantium 
erectio, ſcrupuloſa in proceſſionum ſolennibus ſceleris 


c 
£ 
6 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
* randum Paparum ſexum decreta in poſterum inſeſſio, 
* urbi & orbi indeſinenter ebuccinabant) illatum per 
* ſummum nefas Eccleſiæ Romanæ dedecus tacendo 
c 

6 


publickly atteſted, forſooth, by raifing monuments to the 


© perpetual memory of it ) is to be imputed to their modeſty, 


* may juſtly be thought to talk inconſiſtently. For wwho 
. + + » can imagine that Nicholas the firſt, Hincmarus, 
Aas, ien, Luitprandus, and others, who agreed 
« perfeftly well with the Romans, could ever hope, by their 
* filence, to wipe off the diſgrace, moſt impiouſly brought 


upon the church of Rome; fince it was daily proclaimed 


© to the city and the whole world, by the famous erecting 
of ſtatues which were publickly ſold, by the ſerupulous 
turning afide of ſolemn proceſſions from the place which 
was privy to the crime, and by the placing of the Popes 
upon a cloſe-ftool, which was decreed for the future 
in order to examine their ſex.” 

The paſlage of Mr du Pleſſis contains one thing, 
which leads us back to the reflexion on the influence of 
prejudices, To argue from authority negatively concludes 
nothing, ſays he. Impertinent Logic in Hiſtory, anſwers 


R M M X _« 


Coeffeteau (1 43)- It is rather to argue affirmativth, (143) effet. 
for all thoſe authors, as Anaſtaſius, Ado of Vienna, Rhe- Reponſe au M. 
gino, William the library-keeper, and the reſt, even ſtere d luiquite, 
the author of Vignier, if it be he that was afterwards Pag. 505. 


printed under the name of Luitprand, were obliged, as 


faithful Hiſtorians, to write down a fat ſo memorable, 


which happened in their time, ſince it concerned the hiſtory 
they treated of ; and therefore not to have writ it, is to 
affirm it never happened: and befides, what ſome of them 


relate entirely deſtroys the fable. Pray conſider well, 


what Andrew Rivetus replied. * If this Logic is im- 
« pertinent in matter of Hiſtory, why is this inference 
* reckoned bad, wiz. that Peter was never at Rome, 
* becauſe the hiſtory of the Acts, and the Epiſtles, 
both his own and thoſe of St Paul, ſay nothing of 
*it? IJ anſwer, (ſays Bellarmin, and it is a point 
about Hiſtory) that one. concludes nothing ab authori- 
* tate negative, from authority negatively. For this 
© does not fallow, Luke, Paul, Seneca, do not jay 
that Peter was at Rome, therefore he was not 
© there: for theſe three were not obliged to tell every 
* thing ; and more credit is given to three evidences who 
« affirm a thing , than to a thouſand that ſay nothing of 
© it, provided the latter de not deny what the former af- 
« firm. Now it is true, Anaſtaſius, and the reſt, do 
not deny this accident, but they are ſilent about 


* it (144).” What example of the illuſion, into which (144) Rivet, in 


the intereſt of party throws us ! The fame way of 
reaſoning ſeems good to us when we uſe it ourſelves 
| | an 


_ We have ſeen above (140), (140) 


ſtaſium, Luitprandum, alioſque, quibus cum Romanis 
optime conveniebat, id ſe conſecuturos ſperaſſe fin- 


conſciæ viæ declinatio, ſtercorariæ ſedis ad explo- 


eluerent (142)? - - - They, wwho affirm that the difſi- (142) Blondel, 


mulation of the ancient Hiſlorians ( concerning her end, in Examine 


Papeſſe, ch. 
um. 6, fol. 


$78, we 
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and bad when it is uſed againſt us. The Roman Catho- 
lics will not admit the negative argument in the que- 
ſtion, whether St Peter was at Rome, and pretend it 
is convincing in the queſtion, whether there was a 
She-Pope. 'The Proteſtants, who think it demonſtra- 
tive in the firſt queſtion, reject it in the ſecond, and to in- 
yalidate it, even alledge what Bellarmin and other Je- 
ſuits ſay againſt it (145). The anonymous author (146) 
of Judicium (147) de Samuelis Mareſii Foanna Papiſſa 
reſtituta, drew a parallel between the diſpute of Sibrand 
Lubbert with Bellarmin, and that of Samuel Mareſius 
with Blondel, and ſhewed that the reaſons of Samnel 
Mareſius are like thoſe of Bellarmin. In the firſt of 
theſe two diſputes, the queſtion is, whether St Peter 
was at Rome or not ; and in the ſecond, whether 
there was a She-Pope or not. From whence ariſes this 
conſequence, if Bellarmin be a caviller, Marefius is 
not leſs ſo. : | 
What is the reaſon that another miniſter, who would 
not affirm there was a She-Pope (148), has thought 
the ſtrongeſt arguments that are produced againſt this 
tradition very weak? Does it not proceed from preju- 
dice and the intereſt of party? For, the like argu- 
ments would ſeem to him ſo ſolid in refuting a filly 
ſtory given out againſt the Waldenſes, that he would 
load the Monks with reproaches that ſhould not ac- 
quieſce in them. It muſt be owned that it is chiefly 
in the matter of controverſy that the underſtanding is 
the dupe of the paſſions. | | 
This, amongſt other bad effects, produces the diſad- 
vantageous opinion each entertains of the contrary 
party. They look upon one another as obſtinate per- 
ſons, that will not ſwerve a jot from pre-conceived 
notions, and chuſe rather to ſeek out evaſions, than 
yield to reaſon. Has ſuch a ſpirit as this been ſeen to 
reign in the works deſigned to maintain the ſtory of 
the She-Pope ; one imagines the authors are animated 
by the ſame principle, when they diſpute either againſt 
the Pope's ſupremacy, or the real preſence, and that 
if the proofs of theſe two tenets were as clear as the 
ſun, they would however oppoſe them, and think 
they had ſufficiently refuted them, provided they had 
furniſhed cavils like thoſe of the ſticklers for the She- 
Pope. Whereupon ſome believe, that nothing 1s to 
be got by gentle methods, and that ſuch an obſtinacy 
requires the remedy of penal laws. On the other 
hand, when one ſees the Roman Catholics continue to 
write books to ſupport the moſt ill grounded tradi- 
tions, as the arrival of Lazarus into Provence, the 
apoſtleſhip of Dionyſius the Areopagite, c. one 
thinks the ſame ſpirit leads them to reje&t the moſt 
convincing reaſons that can be alledged againſt Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, Can' there be any thing more clear 
than the facts, by which the changes of belief that 
have happened in the church are proved (149), and 


145) See Cook, 
* treatiſe of 
the She- Pope, 

ag. 141, 

5 al Samuel 
Mareſius, in 
Examine Quæſt. 
de Papa fœmi- 
na, pag. 44, 
fag. 20» 


(146) It is Da- 
niel Zwickerus. 
ee Biblioth. 
Antitrinitario- 
rum, Page 152. 


(147) It is a 
piece of 22 pages, 
at the end of the 
Quaternio Diſſer- 
tationum Theo- 
logicarum of 
Curcellæus, 
printed at Am- 
flerdam 1659, 


in $V0, 


(148) Juriev, 
Apologie pour la 
Reformation, 

Tom, 11, pag. 
1 


149) See among 
other works 
written by the 


miniſters, / Hi- | | ; 
foire de Eliſe yet the controverſiſts of Rome deny them with the 
which Mr Bat. greateſt aſſurance, and even treat them as impoſſible 


nage publiſhed in 
the year 1699, 

in two volumes 
in folio, 


(150). How then can the Proteſtants forbear to call 
this obſtinacy ? 

A very learned Calviniſt, who has embraced the o- 
pinion of Blondel, would without difficulty aſſent to 
what I have juſt ſaid ; for he obſerves that by main- 
taining ſo zealouſly that there was a She-Pope, occa- 
ſion is given to the Roman controverſiſts to confirm 
their followers in their falſe notions, and to make 
them hate the Proteſtant communion, as if it alledg- 
ed nothing ſtronger againſt the other doctrines of 
names rn, Popery, than for the defence of the ſtory we ſpeak 
has maintained of. Si dicere liceat, quod res eft, Papani Dofores dum 
it with regard to ©1407? quaſdam ex Noſtris, pro Fobannæ Papiſſa Hiſto- 
all the articles of 77a, ut Vera, velut pro aris atque focis digladiari, ar- 
faith. Le Jour- gumentum inveniunt ad confirmandos cacos ſuos ſectatores, 


/ . . "> 04. : , 
3 5 . eoſque ab Orthodoxa doctrina aliemores reddendos. Cum 


February 1702, 
8ives an extract 


of his book, 


(150) Meſfieurs 
de Port-Royal 
have writ ſeveral 
books upon that 
With regard to 
the Euchariſt, 
and a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, 


enim non difficulter, imo ſufficienter, ( licet non deberent 
% commentum hoc deflruere queant, facile fimplitiori- 
us perſuadent, ejuſdem note efſe reliqua, que illi, quos © 
VOI. IV. No. CXI. 
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ſtory (n). Flortmond de Remond ſays it is falſe (o), 
boldneſs of Theodore Beza, and fhewn bis impoſture z but they had ſo many other things of 
greater importance to diſcuſs, that they would have been to blame to loſe time about a 


queſtion of fact of ſo little conſequence, And beſides, it is not true that Theodore 
Beza embelliſhed his harangue with this ſtory (p). 


Mr Moreri is miſtaken when he affirms as ſomething remarkable, that among ſo great a 
number of people, who have aſſerted the ſtory of the She-Pope, not one Frenchman is to be 
As for the reſt, this multitude of teſtimonies cannot paſs for a proof, 


obſtinacy, alledges the diſpute about the She-Pope as 


p \ E. 7 37 | 


and wiſhes the prelates had humbled the le) 1s. 


He took no notice at all of it. (7) llt. 


(7) Moreri, un- 
der John VII, 
Pope. | 
ſince 


per calumniam hereticos vocant, adverſus dogmata ſuæ 

Ecclſiæ, quam folam contendunt efſe Catholicam, addu- 

cere conſueverint (151). We ſhall ſee afterwards (152) (151) Mart. 
theſe are not things ſpoken at random: for I ſhall Schoockius, 


© a . Præf. Fabulæ 
quote a Capuchin, who, to convict the Proteſtants of Hamelenſis, folio 


ult. 
an inftance of it. Let us conclude with a ſhort digreſ- 


ſion. I do not think there is reaſon to accuſe Da- (152) In the te- 
vid Blondel of temerity, under pretence that the argu- mark [7]. 
ments which combate the exiſtence of the She-Pope 
have determined him to the negative. But if, becauſe 
other arguments may be oppoſed to theſe, one thinks 
he ought to be condemned, the condemnation muſt 
be founded on his not remaining neuter. This is the 
courſe ſome people take : they leave the queſtion of 
the She-Pope undecided, they neither affirm nor deny 
what Martin Polonus has ſaid about it. This conduct 
ſeems to them prudent : but do they keep to it in e- 
very thing elſe ? Do they ſuſpend their judgment un- 
ti] proofs are brought, againſt which they can invent 
nothing to ſay ? Not at all: they content themſelves 
with the pooreſt reaſonings upon a hundred other oc- 
caſions which humour their prejudices. 
The ſame fault is every day obſerved in News- 
mongers. Does there go a report, favourable to the 
enemy, and backed with all kinds of probability, they 
diſpute as much as they are able, and will not give 
credit till the thing is evidently certain. I have ſome- : 
times told them their · oppoſition could not be ſuffi- 
ciently applauded, if it were accompanied with two 
conditions, one is, that they would be pleaſed to ſuſ- 
pend their judgment without paſſing to the negative, 
and the other that they would be as difficult to be 
perſuaded, when a piece of news is ſpread, diſadvan- 
tageous to the enemy. But then they are credulity 
itſelf, the ſtrongeſt appearances of falſhood make no 
impreſſion upon them: they combate them as much 
as they can, without remembering that every day 
they uſe weaker proofs againſt ſuch reports as are diſ- 
agreeable to them, and which for that reaſon ſeem to 
them unworthy of credit. They ſuffer themſelves to 
be taken on the firſt onſet by the Gazettes of their 
own nation, and ſuſtain four or five aſſaults from thoſe 
of the enemy's. Extreme credulity in ſome reſpects, 
and extreme incredulity in others, agree ſo well to- 
gether in the ſame man, that they beget each other. 
[H] Mr Morer . . . . affirms . . . that among fa 
great a number of people, who have aſſerted the flory of 
the She-Pope, not one Frenchman is to be found.] In 
theſe words of Moreri there is a truth and a falſhood. 
It is certain that a world of people have related this 
ſtory (153) : but it is falſe that we do not ſee one 
Frenchman among them. Mr Moreri would have 
avoided this miſtake, had he conſulted the Anti-She- 
Pope of Florimond de Remond : for there he would 
have found theſe words : © Our French Hiſtorians and 
Annaliſts, going in the old road, have touched up- 
on ſomewhat of it. For in order to embelliſh their 
work, they have thought fit to add this fine piece 
to it. One ſays, ſhe was a very pretty woman and 
of a great genius, born in England, and fell in love 
with a young ſtudent. 'Then going on with the 
reſt of the ſtory, ſays it was her Valet de Chambre, 
that ſporting with her, got her with child, and 
that going one day on horſeback through the city, 
© ſhe was delivered, and died ſuddenly upon the place 
after having held the ſee two years, five months, and 
four days. And that after her death Nicolas the 
* firſt was choſen. This happened in 858. In which 
© he belies all thoſe, who went before him. One of 
© her cardinals, as this author ſays, ſpgrting with the 


© life of his maſter, or rather miſtreſs, immortalized (754) Florimond 
de Remond, 


(153) See the re- 
mark [B], of 
the article 
FRANK. 
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© her memory in this fine verſe, FAnti- Papell 
| , my | | cb. iv, n. 4, felis 
Papa pater patrum papiſſa peperit partum (154). 372, vo. 
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livr, 1m, ch. 15, 
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ſince the moſt antient is poſterior by two hundred years to the fact in queſtion, and in- 


conſiſtent with thoſe indiſputable facts related by cotemporary authors [IJ J. Colomiẽs 


cenſures Blondel for believing that the ſtory of the She-Pope, which we meet with in a 
manuſcript of Anaſtaſius, toas framed in the very words of Martinus Polonus, He ſhews 
that an Hiftorian, who lived before Martinus, has related the ſame thing that we ſee in 
this Manuſcript; but in the main, this rather favours than hurts the opinion of Blon- 


del [K]. Thoſe, who have writ to ſhew the falſity of this ſtory, have inquired i 


The Holy Father became a mother. 


If the author of the Annals of Aquitain, whom he 

cites, be John Bouchet, as it is very likely, he muſt 

have uſed an edition either prior or poſterior to what 

(155) That of I uſe (155); for I find in mine only this: Aster this 
Poitiers, by En- Leo, who ſat in the chair of St Peter eight years, an 
guilbert de Mar- Engliſhwwoman, who was thought to be a man, and was 
nef, 1557, in named Fohn, was inſtalled Pope. She was born at 
Ws Mayence: and when ſhe was twelve years of age, ſpe 
diſguiſed herſelf in the habit of a man, and went to 

fludy at Athens, where ſbe made great proficiency : after- 

wards ſhe went to Rome in the ſame dreſs, where _ ſhe 

was ſo much eſteemed, that the cardinals, thinking ſhe 

ewas a man, made her Pope: and ſhe held the ſee thir- 

teen months or thereabouts. And in the thirteenth month 

being got with child by her Valet de Chambre, as ſhe 

ewas going to the church of St Fohn de Lateran, between 

the Coloſſus and St Clement, ſhe fell in labour, and died 

in bringing forth. It is ſaid that upon this account, a 

(156) Bouchet, cardinal uſed afterwards, whenever a Pope eas made, 


Annales d' Aqui- to feel awhether he had genitals or not (156). Florimond 


taine, Part ii, perhaps miſquoted, and inſtead of the Annals of 
nen Aquitain ſhould have ſet down the Annals of France 
by Nicolas Gilles (157). He complains moreover of 
Had the words another writer whom he does not name, and after- 
and things rela- wards of the Sieur du Haillan, a would not publiſh 
ted by Remond: his hiſtory in France without putting the flory of Joan 
fee leaf 66, of in it, of which neither Gaguin nor Paulus Amilius 
— _—_— 150 males any mention. He acknowledges that du Haillan 
e 068.57 confeſled that ſome deny what is ſaid of her. He thinks 
in folio. Stephen Paſquier is more to be blamed, who ought i 
his excellent Reſearches to have ſought after truth, that 

(158) Paſquier he might not pollute with ſuch filth the beauty of his 
ſpeaks of it in avritings (158) : for after ſo many authorities and ſtrong 
his Recherches, yonſons as 1 had already publiſhed, the name of 
„ide & Pope Joan could not ſubſift in the world. He after- 
2 vii oo, wards cenſures the Hiſtorian de Serres, who alledging 
& livr. vi, cb. the ſole authority of Platina has interpolated that paſſage, 
, pag. 4653 and has retrenched the it is ſaid and theſe words, that 
but making good Jp; 2,14 has been left by authors unknown and of little 


uſe of this cen- 


ſare of Remond, © edit. One may juſtly tell him, he oug hi to alledge 


he wrote a long authors fairly, and not to cite by halves. | 

letter (in the As de Serres was a miniſter, I grant he cannot ſerve 
12th book, Pag. as a teſtimony againſt Moreri, who without doubt 
Wm wi Ts meant only to ſpeak of French Catholics; but the 
e the Other writers, whom Remond quotes, have all that is 
negative. neceſſary to furniſh me with a good proof. I can cite 


beſides thoſe, the author of / Arbre des Batailles (159), 


( 159) See the re- and Martin Franc (160), and Nicolas Gilles (161), and 


mark [B], of Raviſius Textor (162), and the preſident Fauchet (163), 
— 3 | Sc. I do not know whether I ought to add du Ver- 
; dier Vau-Privas, who relates at great length (164) the 
(160) See the re- ſtory, without affirming or denying it; but however 
mark [A] of he ſhews he thinks it very doubtful. 

his article. [I This multitude of teſtimonies cannot paſs for a 
proof, fince the moſt antient is pofterior by two hundred 

(161) In the An- gears, and is inconſiſtent with . . . . the cote 
RE rary authors.] Thoſe, 2 refute the ſtory of the She- 
„ agg Pope, make it evident that ſhe cannot be placed be- 
(WO ene _ Leo IV, and Benedictus III. They —5 chro- 
(163) In the An- nological demonſtrations of it, which they ſupport by 
tiquitez Fran- clear paſſages from the authors of the IXth century. 
orſes, in the Whence it follows, that the firſt, who ſpoke of the 
8 1 yy She-Pope two ages after, deſerves no credit at all, and 
<3, Edit. of that thoſe, who after that ſpread the ſame thing, co- 
Paris 1602, in pied one another without running back to the true 
2 v0. ſource, and without making any examination, and 
conſequently we ought not to rely on their great num- 
(164) — 8 34 per. Blondel ſays the ſame thing in other words. 
Fur wooden „So, ſays he (165), Marianus is the firſt and only 
pag. 1667, & * fountain whence all the ſtreams of later writers flow, 
I. and I do not think (after having laid open their 
inexcuſable fault) there is any neceflity to go fur- 
(165) Blondel, ther in the examination of thoſe who have only co- 
N pied one from another, without knowing whether 
21, 787% the firſt had been well grounded, Tho' the witneſles 

| 4 | 


nto 


the 


* ſhould riſe by hundreds, nay by thouſands, to give 
* depoſitions digeſted in this manner, there is not an 
* honeſt man that would have any regard, either to 
their number, which ought never to counter-balance 
* truth and reaſon, or to their diſcourſe, which in 
effect would be only the eccho of the firſt reveries, 
that might have been very eaſily convicted of im- 
« pertinence and falſhood, if thoſe who undertook it 
had had more inclination to ſtudy the Hiſtory of 
the IXth century, than to exerciſe that abuſive elo- 
* quence, which i RL in his time had called can;- 
nam facundiam, ſnarling eloquence.” Some pages 
after he relates ſeveral examples of falſe traditions, and 
particularly that of the fiege of Paris, under the reign- 
of Lewis firnamed the 3 by the giant Iſaurus 


whoſe burying-place is ſhewn in the monaſtery of St Ger. 


mains (166) ; and afterwards he concludes thus: Let 
it ſuffice us, that all theſe ſtories are ſtories and no 
* more; that though all the world ſhould hold them 
for oracles, it would not be in their power to change 
their nature; and, on the other hand, though 
truth (oppreſſed by the tyranny of prejudices, and 
braved by the vanity of romances, and betray- 
ed by the forgetfulneſs or cowardice of men) ſhould 


ſolitude could turn to it's ſhame, nor the efforts of 
it's enemies make it loſe it's dignity, nor the fair 
appearance of fables eclipſe it's divine light (167). 
Since then it is found ſo clear on the ſide of 
authors, who wrote between the years of our Lord 
850 and 1050, fince all their depoſitions agreeing 
together compoſe a well adjuſted body, and ſet forth 
the events, which are the matter in controverſy, 


with a beam of the ſun, and ſince the later writers 
are full of contradictions and inconſiſtencies, both 


methinks their opinion (whatever length of time it 
may boaſt of) deſerves no better treatment than to 
be (by the common voice of all who will hearken 
to reaſon) condemned as falſe coin (168). 
The particular nature of the ſtory of the She-Pope 
diminiſhes much the weight of the great number of 
writers that have ſpoken of it. It is a caſe that is 
very uncommon, ſtrange, and ſingular in all it's cir- 
cumſtances. It is of uſe to thoſe who give liſts of 
women that are either learned, or leud, or have diſ- 
guiſed their ſex. It is of ſervice to ſuch, as collect 
examples of the judgments of Gop, and ſuch as em- 
ploy themſelves in writing diverting ſtories. All ſorts 
of authors might make ſome advantage of it. We 
are not to wonder then that ſo many people have 
thruſt it into their writings, and pretended at the 
ſame time it was true, One does not much examine 
the traditions that may ſerve for an ornament to the 
ſubje& one treats of. | | | 

We have ſeen above (169) ſome circumſtances, 
which in this affair give great force to the negative 
argument. | | | 

[X] Colomits cenſures Blonde... He fhews that 
an Hiſtorian who lived before Martinus Polonus has re- 
lated . . . but in the main this rather favours than 
hurts the opinion of Blondel.] Mr Blondel is much 
* miſtaken in thinking that the life of this woman, 
* as it is in the Anaſtaſius of the king's library, was 
* framed in the very words of Martinus Polonus. 
For how can that be? Since Gervaſius Tilberienſis, 
an author more ancient by a hundred years than 
Martinus Polonus, in a piece, intituled, O/ia Impe- 
* rialia, written for the diverſion of the emperor 
* Otho IV, which I have read in MS. at Mr Vol- 
* ſius's, relates the life of the She-Pope in the ſame 
* terms as the Anaſtaſius of the king's library ; adding 
only that this She-Pope was found in few Chronicles, 
Et in paucis Chronicis, ſays he, invenitur. If Mr 
* Blondel had ſeen this author, perhaps he would 
have ſtopped his pen z but he was not n 

| | him 


* 

c 
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be for ſome time forſaken and deſpiſed, neither it's 


with as great a brightneſs as if they had been drawn 


with thoſe that went before and with themſelves ; 


95 


(166) Thid, fax, 
93» 94+ 


(167) Ibid, pap. 
94. 


(168) Ibid, Pag. 


(169) In the te 
mark 01. 


(150) Col 
Melanges 
pag. 57, 

See the ww 
Blendel in 
mark A 
tation 2) 


(171) Tt 


4 Niem. 
de Schiſn 


Xix, pag 


(172) Ve 
de Hiſt. 
Fg. 48 


(173) E 
have Ot 


(174) P 
Apolog. 
grands 1 
ch. xix 


538, 5: 


je Ie» 


Theodora a noble and imperions whore (5), whoſe minion he was. 


| , | | « 5 
1 8 


the origin of it, and have alledged ſeveral conjectures. Some ſay, Pope John VIII diſ- 3 
covered ſo much cowardice in the cauſe of Photius, that people thought he ſhould rather () Blonde), ubi | 
be called a woman than à man (r). This is the opinion of Baronius. But Aventinus . ** 85; 
imagines the fable aroſe on occaſion that John IX was created Pope by the intereſt of (% 1bia. pag. 


Onufrius Panvinius 


739 


87. 


thinks that Pope John XII, carrying with him a berd of ſtrumpets, among others cheriſhed (i) 1a. pag: 
Joan Rainiere; and becauſe the governed him abſolutely, ſhe was afterwards in rallery 8s. 
called the She- Pope (t). Bellarmin will have it that the fable had its riſe from a current „ pe Leo lx 


report, that a woman had been Patriarch of Conſtantinople (u). 


Allatius maintains 


atteſts it, Epiſt* 


that one Thiota, who ſet up for a propheteſs in Germany in the IXth century, was the J., Bind, 


occaſion of the ſtory, Blondel, having refuted theſe conjectures, declares that on 
ought not 1% exerciſe one's wit in-fruitleſs inquiries about a ſubjeft that is not worth the while 


(x). What would become of us, adds he (y), were it neceſſary for us to gueſs, what the 
authors of ſo many romances, which to this day find credit among the vulgar, are grounded 


upon? He gives ſeveral inſtances of it. 


I do not think he had reaſon to reject all that 
is conjectured about the original of the romance of the She- Pope. 


I will be bold to fay, 


Blondel, ibid, 


e Pag. 89. Com- 
pare with this | 


zwhat Father _ 
Mabillon relates 


in his Muſæum 
Italicum, Tom. 


i, pag. 27, and 
conſult Spanheim. 


de Papa fœmina, 


that the Proteſtants who have ſo much exclaimed againſt him, and conſidered him as a F. 12, © /4: 
falſe brother, have neither been equitable, or have well underſtood the intereſts of their () Blondel, E- 


own party. 


It is of little moment to them, whether this woman ever exiſted or not: a 


miniſter, who is none of the moſt tractable, owns it (Z). But it concerns them much 
not to give occaſion to be looked upon, as an obſtinate ſet of people, that will never O) Ibid. ag. 
ſwerve in the leaſt from the opinions they have pre- conceived. They might juſtly have “““ 

| objected the ſtory of the She-Pope befofe it was refuted. They were not the inventers ( Mr Jurieu: 
of it: they found it in ſeveral books written by good Papiſts : but after it was refuted e zn che 
with the ſtrongeſt arguments, they ought to have abandoned it, and not to have uſed remark [O]. 
all their induſtry to keep up the diſpute ; for this was to point out to their adverſaries 
the method of conteſting all facts, and to countenance them in the tradition, which ſays 
there was one Cyriacus a Pope that abdicated the Popedom, in order to go to ſeek for 


martyrdom at the head of eleven thouſand virgins (aa). 


If they had imitated Blonde], 


they would have been able to have ſhewn by a notable example, that they ſubmit to 
reaſon, and that they are wrongfully accuſed of obſtinacy [L]. They would have been 
able to boaſt, that they do not maintain the other diſputes through a ſpirit of contra- 
diction; bur becauſe pertinent anſwers are not made to the difficulties they propoſe (bb). 
Launoi, and ſome other writers who oppoſe ill grounded traditions, diſpleaſe many, 


and 


him no more than Amalricus Augerii, who lived 
in the year 1362, and who wrote a Chronicle of 
the Popes, dedicated to Urban V, wherein he ſpeaks 
of the She-Pope in theſe words: Joannes dictus 
Anglicus, natione magnanimus (I believe it ſhould 
be Maguntinus) poſt dominum Leonem papam in 
Romanum Pontificatum fuit aſſumptus; & poſt B. 
Petrum apoſtolum ponitur papa centeſimus decimus. 
© - = = Fohn, ſirnamed the Engliſh, a native of Mayence, 

* was made Pope after Leo; and is reckoned the hun- 

| * dred and tenth Pope from St Peter the apoſtle The 

{170) Colomics, learned Scriverius had this author in manuſcript (170). 


3 e I ſhall obſerve two things upon this paſſage. Firſt, 
48. 57, 58. 


* 
c 
= 
* 
o 
5 
£ 


Blindel in the le. Nus by a hundred years; for he dedicated his book to 
mark [A], ci- Otho IV (171), who was choſen emperor in the year 
tation (2); 1198, and died in the year 1218. Blondel ſays that 


Martin Polonus died about the year 1270. It was in 
My ſe- 
remark is, that if Blondel had known that Ger- 


(151) Theodor, ö f 

; Nom 10 , oo Tf 1278 as Voſſius has proved it (172) 
8 | . * o * 

2 muah 8 vaſe of Tilburi ſpoke of the She- Pope in the words of 


the manuſcript of Anaſtaſius, that, as Mr Colomies 


(172) Voſſius, ſuppoſes, would not have hindered him from refuting 
4 — _ the ſtory of this woman; for on the contrary he would 


have had ſomething to confirm him in his opinion. 
He would have ſaid that Martin Polonus drew from a 
bad fountain, to wit, a Chronicle deſigned to divert 


and entertain the emperor, and filled for that purpoſe 


with a thouſand ridiculous ſtories. 


Thus Gabriel 


Naudè diſcredits all that the ſame Martin Polonus has 
reported of the Magic of Pope Sylveſter II; for it is 


certain he has tranſlated all he ſaid of it in his Chrono- 
logical Computations from this Galfridus who liued about 


the year 1150, and from one Gervaſius who was Orator 


b of the city of Arles, and Chancellor to the emperor Otho 


h III (173), but as for the reſt, the greateſt forger of 
ave Otho LV, fables and the moſt notorious liar that ever put pen to 


paper, as there would be no reaſon to doubt it after the 


bare reading of the book which he wrote de Ociis Im- 
td ww Peratoris, where every thing he ſays is ſo extravagant, 
Apoloe. 28 and ſo remote from reaſon and poſſibility, ordinary and ex- 
grand Hommes. *7 07 dimary, that the Fables of AE Jop and the Tales of A- 
< ? 's are @ hundred times mare credible (174). Let us 


b. xix ? 
: » 5 ap, . 
53, 559, 7 remember the fables he has related of the pretended 


ſtory, and a vile calumny. Mr 


Magic of Virgil, and how Naude cenſured him for 
it (175). Martin Polonus owns that Gervaſe, that is 


Gervaſe of Tilburi (176), is one of thoſe from whom 


he took the materials of his Chronicle. ADH 
LL] That they are wrongfully accuſed of obſtinacy.} We 
have ſeen in remark [G] ſome reflexions, which tend 
to ſhew, that the diſputes about the She-Pope admini- 
niſter to the Roman Catholics an occaſion to affirm, 
that the Proteſtants are obſtinate. Perhaps ſome readers 
might pretend I ſpoke ſo only by conjecture. This in- 
duces me to give here ſome practical proofs of what 
they would have paſs for meer ſpeculations. 


in the year 1611, averred (177), that one cannot better 
repreſent the humour and way of our miniſters who 
medale wwith writing, than by applying what Sz Atha- 
naſius, tired with confounding, without converting, the 
Heretics of his time, ſaid of them f, tho' they be con- 
futed, they will never yield. Tho' they have nothing 
new to fay, yet are they not aſhamed ; but bold, as 
leud women, they become impudent in their impieties 
in ſpite of all (178). A clear anſwer is made to 
the Miniſters, continues the Capuchin, and without 

leaving room for a juſt reply to their doubts or im- 
« poſtures. They are made to ſee with their eyes, to 
© hear with their ears, to feel with their hands, that 
* their objections are falſe: that their hiſtories are 
* fables: that their prepoſſeſſions are unreaſonble. 
No matter, they ſtill repeat their fancies as quite 
© new, without ſhame, without reaſon, without con- 
* ſcience. Provided they fill their books with ſuch 
old paltry ſtuff, and. impoſe upon ſome fool, they 
are ſatisfied. They make it appear that the wife 
man had reaſon to ſay 4 : Though thou ſhouldeft Bray 
a fool in a mortar among wheat with a peſtil, yet will 
* not his fooliſhneſs depart from him (179). 

Now fee by what example he endeavours to prove 
this unjuſt accuſation. * ft is impoſlible for theſe to 
reply to the ſolid diſcourſes, the-clear reaſons, and 
* unexceptionable evidences, that the Catholics have a 
* thouſand times produced, to ſhew that what their 
«* fathers thought fit to ſay of Pope Joan is a meer 

ſaubon, the moſt 
* learned of all the pretended Reformers, who by his 


+ good 


clairciſſe ment, 
&c. pag. 92. 


his words will 


(aa) See Lau- 
noi, Epiſt. viii, 
Part iv, p. m. 
356, where he 
compares this 
tradition with _ 
that of the She- 
Pope. | 


(bb) See upon 
all this the re- 
mark [G]. 


(175) See the re- 
mark [1], of 
the article VIR- 
GIL. ; 


(176) See Voſ- 
ſius, de Hiſt. 
Lat. pag. 486. 


A Ca- 


puchin preacher, who put out a book of controverſy, 
: that Gervaſe of Tilburi was not prior to Martin Polo- 
See the words of 


(177) Silveſtre 

de Laval Predi- 
cateur Capucin, 
les juſtes Gran- 
deurs de I Egliſe 
Romaine, iur. 
ii, chap, v, p. 
68, 69. | 


+ Athanaſ. Orat. 
i, contr. Ar- 
rian. OuUts 
YN EASY OE” 
vor TAVOYT Abs 
OUTE ATOpgvTEG 
EVTPETOYTU), 

& AA & dig 
TOpvis, amy” 
vVahIaN UV T0Xv 
Tpdg TavTAKG 
ty rh hae” 
Bgiays 


(178) Silv. de 

Laval, ubi ſu- 
pra, pag. 68. 

4 Prov. xxvii, 
22. 


65 79) Ibid. pag. 


— 


740 


1 Onufr. apud 
Platin. Annote 
ad John VIII. 


(180) In chap. 


| xxvii, of the 2d 


part of his Thea- 
tre de P Anti- 
chriſt, printed in 
the year 1610, 
in folio, and re- 
printed in 8vo, 
in the year 1613. 


(131) Silveſtre 

de Laval, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 69, 
70. 


POPE. POQUELIN. 
and do credit to their church; for after that, it cannot be accuſed of oppreſſing people 


about ſuch kind of ſubjects. On the contrary, thoſe, who are Riff in defending theſe 
traditions, do but diſgrace it, 7 | | 


good literature has acquired moderation, and the 
. Fiendſhip of ſeyeral perſons of honour and learning, 
« particularly of Thuanus, laughs at the fable. I have 
© heard them both agree together in ſaying, that after 
reading the Annotation of Onuphrius, upon the life 
of John the eighth in Platina I, it is impoſlible to be- 
© lieve that this imaginary Joan could ever have 
« exiſted, as the ignorant ſay. Since that, Onuphri- 
© us, Bellarmin, Genebrard, Florimond de Remond, 
and fifty other Catholics have writ upon the ſame 
ſubject, and made the thing ſo clear, that men ought 
* never to be believed, if that can be called in queſtion. 
After which, however, the little Vignier (180) has 
repeated this nonſenſe, in order to {well his ſeditious 
© book. His Theatre, which was to be a large heap 
© of the ſlanders of his whole cauſe, would not have 
© been compleat without this falſehood. What ſhall 
© we do to him? What ſhall we ſay both to him and 
© thoſe who give credit to him, except what they 
« ſing in their aſſemblies : * 


O cruel ſons of men, how long 

Wil ye lobe wanities ? 

How long my glory turn to ſhame, 
And follow after lies (181)? 


After that, he ſpends ſixteen pages in refuting this old 
tradition, and concludes with theſe words : * It is then 
for want of modeſty and ſenſe, and of true or pro- 


© bable objections, that the Miniſters, after ſo much 


ait may be ſaid of them, and thoſe who believe them, 


* 2 Tim, Iv, 
3) + 


** x Tim. iv, 
7 · | 


132) Silv. de 
val, iur. iii, 


(a) And not Po- 
clain, as in Mo- 
reri. 


« certainty and clearneſs, dare repeat to us this piece 
of folly. I think, without doing them injuſtice, 


« that they fullfil what the Apoſtle foretold was to 


come to paſs *. The time will come when they will 


not endure ſound dorine ; but after their own lufts 
« ſhall they heap to themſelves teachers, having itching 
« ears. And they ſpall turn away their ears from the 
truth, and ſhall be turned unto fables. But as to this 
« point, whoever has the ſpirit and fear of Gop, wall 
remember what the ſame St Paul wrote to Timothy 
at another time, Refute profane and old wives 
* fables, and exerciſe thyſelf rather unto godlineſs : for 


in conſcience, one cannot call the Minifters Hiſtory 


© of Joan any other, than a profane fable, and an old 
* evoman's flory (182).” | 


Theſe two quotations of Scripture are ſufficient to 
ſhew that he did not abound in judgment; for they 


a SY on Er 0 ˙ 


may be applied againſt his own church, which for 

ſome ages did not queſtion this fable. A Proteſtant 

whom I have cited before, alledges this credulity 10 4 

proof the Antichriſtianiſm of the Popiſh communion © 

Nec quando hanc foveo ſententiam (on extitife Papi. 

- ſam) patrocinor Papiſmo at Babyloni adulor. Abfit. (83) Marin, 
; ali ſentiant, meam opinionem ei confun- p. en, in 

* dendz, præ altera ſervire credo. Quod enim à plu- Hamel, 5 

* ribvs ſeculis Papani conſtanter crediderint, -Johannam li 4 Wy 

* Papiſlam Eccleſiæ præfuiſſe, completum eſt vaticinum 

* Apoſtoli, 2 Theſſ. 11. minantis its effcaciam erroris, (84) N Tay þ 


immittendam a Deo, ad hoc ut crederent menda. d rde, aut 
cio (183). - - - - Nor by maintaining this opinion ( that 2 ” ſuper 
* TAUTAy 


there vas no She-Pope ) do I plead for Popery, or careſi ante. >. * 
Babylon. God forbid. 1 think 1 £ * * ow 
lieve my opinion tends more to confound her than the bra aut peri, 
other. For 2 the Papiſis, for ſeveral ages, hade * fin. 
conſtantly believed, that Pope Joan governed the church, Joy. ka þ 
the prophecy of the Apoſtle was accompliſhed, 2 Thefſ. ii, 
ver. 11. threatening, that God would ſend them (185 The Ly 
ſtrong deluſion, that they ſhould believe a lie. —forbdit me 
I cannot help ſaying, that the words of Athanaſius, (uiid Ve. 
quoted by the Capuchin, are a common-place, which — 'o bing Abd 
all parties provide themſelves with, to decry the obſti- 1 xy 
nacy of their adverſaries. They might be retorted that 1 . 
upon this Capuchin; for how many things did he ad. the inheritance 
vance, which had been a thouſand times refuted > a “f mij father 
certain ſpirit of contradiction reigns every where more s 
: | gt, xx, 3. 
or leſs, that will not ſuffer people to renounce their 7, 


former arguments. They ſeem to conſider them, as (186) Natura 


if they had received them under the ſame condition, expellas frca li 


that ſome women of Lacedæmon preſcribed when they wa _ get 
. orat, E- 


ph their ſons the buckler, rather die than hfe it (1 84). pi, X, we uh 


et us uſe another compariſon. They ſeem to look upon 13. . 


them as an inviolable truſt, or as a talent that one is 


charged to improve under the penalty of a curſe, or, (187) Father | 
in fine, as an intailed eſtate from father to ſon, and Lier ſays thi 
of ſuch a kind, that one muſt be as delicate as Naboth A. e ade 
was concerning alienation (185). However it . be, there Af up 1 
are a thouſand diſputes, wherein the weakeſt reaſonings — Chrs 


always recur; refute them never ſo much, they are tiene, pag. 28, 


like nature, which the ſtrokes of a forl cannot ex- 4 io that te 


pel (186), or thoſe troubleſome inſets, which are the vat. ge, 


more earger to purſue us, the more ave try to drive them wer. 3j. Vi 


away (187). Wiſe diſputants do not act after this nis à corio nun- 


manner: their prejudice is not ſo great as to hinder quam abſterrdi- 
them from diſcerning what is ſtrong, and what is 7, unde 

k 4th 3 4 : | Like dogs once 
weak, and they imitate good warriors, who abandon dd j wil 
ſuch poſts as it would be of no ſervice to defend. never leave, 


POQUELIN (a) ( ou BAPTI $ T) a famous Comedian, known by the name 


of MOLIERE, the fon of a Valet de Chambre, Tapeſtry-maker to the king, was 
born at Paris about the year 1620. He went through his ſchool-learning under the 
Jeſuits in Clermont-college. He was deſigned for the bar, but after be had made an end 


of his fludy of the Civil- Law be pitched upon the profeſſion of a Comedian, having a very 


() See the re- irong inclination for Comedy (b), and being entirely bent upon the ſtage. His firſt play was E- 


mark [S]. 


tourdi, which he expoſed to the public view at Lyons in the year 1653. Being ſome time after 


in Languedoc, be offered bis ſervices to the prince of Conti, who received bim very kindly, gave 


an allowance to his company, and took him into his ſervice, as well for himſelf, as for the ſtates of 


(c) See the re- 


Languedoc, Having ſpent the Carnaval at Grenoble in the year 1658, he went and ſei- 
tled at Rouen, where be ſtaid all the ſummer ; and having made ſome journeys to Paris pri- 
vately, he had the good luck to pleaſe the king's brother, who granting him his protection, 
and making his company his own, introduced bim in that quality to the king and the queen- 
mother, That company began to appear before their majeſties and the whole court the twenty- 
fourth of October 1658, upon a ſtage ſet up on purpoſe in the hall of the guards of the 
old Louvre, and were well approved, ſo that his majeſty gave orders for their ſettlement at 
Paris. The hall of the Petit Bourbon was granted them, to aft by turns with the Italian 
Players. In October 1660 the hall of the royal palace was granted them (c). Moliere 


obtained a penſion of a thouſand livres in 1663, His company was altogether in his 


majeſty's ſervice in the year 1665, and he continued all the remaining part of his lite 
to give new plays, which were very much applauded. His laſt comedy was Le Malad? 
Imaginaire. It was acted for the fourth time on the ſeventeenth of February 1673, 
and he died the ſame day [A], This is what I have taken from his life, prefixed to 

: | | his 


And he died the ſame day.) The chief perſon re- | pretends to be dead. Moliere repreſented that perſon, | 
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(1) Correct in 
Moreri 1672. 

J take occa- 
ſion to ob- 
ſerve that in the 
{ame article it 
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Exene, and not 
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19) Life of Mo- 


here prefixed to 
his works. I 
make uſe of the 
Bruſſels edition 


1694. 


(3) See the book, 
in'ituled, La fa- 
meuſe Come- 
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nn, aupayant 
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his works. Perhaps I have done a needleſs thing, for that book is mote known and 
read than this Dictionary will ever be, and therefore what I tranſcribe out of that life 


will be no new thing to any body, 


I have been told of a thing by ſeveral people, 


which is not to be found in it, viz. that he turned Comedian only to be near an actreſs, 
with whom he was very much in love. Let the reader gueſs whether this particular 
vas omitted becauſe it was not true, or for fear of doing him ſome prejudice. Many 
are of opinion, that his plays exceed or equal the nobleſt performances of that kind in 


ancient Greece and Rome [B]. 


the part of a dead man. It has been ſaid by a great 
many people, that he expired in that part of his play, 
and that when he was to make an end of it, in order to 
ſnew that it was only a feint, he could neither ſpeak, 
nor get up, being actually dead. This ſingularity 
was looked upon as very wonderful, and afforded the 
Poets plentiful matter for witty conceits and ingeni- 
ous alluſions ; which, in all probability was the reaſon 
why that ſtory was ſo much credited. Nay, ſome 
gave a ſerious turn to their thoughts, and made many 
moral reflexions upon that incident. But the truth is, 
Moliere did not die in ſuch a manner: he had time 
enough, tho? very fick, to make an end of his part, as 
it appears from this paſſage of his life. © The 17th of 
February 1673 (1), on which 4e Malade Imaginaire 
© was acted a fourth time, he was ſo much troubled 
with his defluxion, that he had much ado to act his 
part; he made an end of it in great pain, and the 


ſpectators were ſenſible that he was very far from 


being what he acted : for indeed when the comedy 
was over, he went home, and was ſcarce got to bed, 


« when his continual cough increaſed ſo violently, that 


one of the veins of his lungs broke. He no ſooner 
© found himſelf in that condition, but he bent all his 
* thoughts upon heavenly things ; and immediately he 
© loſt his ſpeech, and in half an hour's time was ſtifled 
© by the great quantity of blood that ran out at, his 
© mouth (2).” But I muſt inform the reader that if 
ſome other writers are to be credited, Moliere was not 
able to hold out till the play was over. Moliere . . . 
died in a very ſurprizing manner. He had been in- 
© diſpoſed for a long time; which was aſcribed to the 
trouble his wife gave him, but more {till to his great 
application. One day being to act ie Malade Imagi- 
naire, a new piece at that time, and the laſt he had 
made, he was taken very ill before he began it, and 
was like to put it off on account of his illneſs: 
Nevertheleſs, conſidering the great number of ſpecta- 
tors, and being unwilling to ſend them away, he 
ſtrained himſelf, and acted his part almoſt to the 
end, without perceiving that his illneſs increaſed upon 
him. But when he came to that part of the play, 
wherein he counterfeited a dead man, he happened 
to be ſo weak, that it was thought he was really 
dead, and they had much ado to make him ſtand up. 
They adviſed him to go to bed, but he choſe rather 
to make an end ; and the play being far advanced, 
he thought he could go through it without much pre- 
judice to himſelf. But his zeal for the public was 
attended with a ſad conſequence to him ; for as he was 
ſpeaking of Rheubarb and Sena, in the ceremony of 
the Phyſicians, ſome blood came out at his mouth, at 
which the ſpectators, and his friends being very 
much frighted, he was immediately carried home, 
and his wife followed him into his chamber, pre- 
tending to be very much afflicted. But every thin 
they did to relieve him proved ineffectual, — 
he died in a few hours, having loſt all his blood, 
which came out at his mouth in great plenty (3). 
The Poets, as I have already ſaid, took hold of that 
occaſion to ſhew their wit: they handed about a great 
many {mall pieces : but of all thoſe that were made 
upon Moliere's death, none was better approved 
* than theſe four Latin verſes; which they have thought 
© fit to preſerve, | | 
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Roſcius hie ſitus eſt triſti Molierus in urna, 
Cui genus humanum ludere, ludus' erat. 
Dum ludit mortem, Mors indignata jocantem 
Corripit, & mimum fingere ſæva negat (4). 


Here Moliere lies, the Roſcius of his age, | 
Whoſe pleaſure, while he liv'd, was to engage 
VOL. IV. | 


It is no wonder that he did ſo well ſucceed in deſerib- 
ing the jars of married people, and the uneaſineſs of huſbands that are jealous, and 


have 


With human nature in a comic ſtrife, 
And perſonate her actions to the life. 
But ſurly death, offended at his play, 
Would not be jok'd with in ſo free a way. 
He, when he mimick'd him, his voice reſtrain'd, 


And made him act in earneſt what he feign'd. 
I add a French epitaph (5) to thoſe Latin verſes : 


Cy git qui parut ſur la Scene 
Le ſinge de la vie humaine, 
Qui n'aura jamais ſon égal, | 
Qui voulant de la Mort, ainſi que de la Vie, 
Eſtre I'imitateur dans une Comedie, 
Pour trop bien reüſſir, y reüſſit fort mal; 
Car la Mort en eſtant ravie, 
Trouva ſi belle la copie, 
Qu'elle en fit un original. 


Within this melancholy tomb confin d, 

Here lies the matchleſs ape of human kind 

Who, while he labour'd with ambitious ftrife 
To mimick death as he had mimict'd life, 

So abell or rather ill perform'd his part, 
Wat death, delighted with his wondrous art, 
| Snatch'd up the copy, to the grief of France, 


And made it an original at once. 


[3] Many are of opinion that his plays exceed or equal 
the nobleſt performances of that kind in ancient Greece 
and Rome.] Mr Perrault diſpleaſed many people by 
contradicting thoſe who ſay, that no modern author 
can be compared with Homer and Virgil, Demoſt- 
henes and Cicero, Ariſtophanes and Terence, Sopho- 
cles and Euripides. This diſpute has occaſioned on 
both ſides ſeveral books, which contain very good 
things. But we have not ſeen hitherto the anſwer to 
Mr Perrault's Parallel, nor do we know when it will 
come out. I think I may fay that among the pro- 
ductions of the pen, there are few things, wherein fo 


many people have acknowledged the ſuperiority of 


our age, as in the comical pieces. Perhaps the rea- 
ſon of it is, that the beauties and niceties of Ariſto- 
phanes are not known to all thoſe who are ſenſible of 
Moliere's wit and charms ; for it ought to be. granted, 
that in order to paſs a right judgment upon the comic 
Poets of Greece, it were neceſſary to be throughly 
acquainted with the faults of the Athenians. There 
is a ridicule common to all times and people, and a 
ridicule 3 to certain ages and nations. Some 
ſcenes of Ariſtophanes, which appear dull to us, did, 
perhaps, wonderfully pleaſe the Athenians, becauſe 
they knew the fault he ridiculed. Perhaps, it was a 
fault altogether unknown to us, a ridicule conſiſting 
in ſome particular facts, and in a tranſient and com- 
mon taſte of that time, of which we can have no no- 
tion, though we are able to read the originals. Theſe 
obſtacles do not permit us to admire that Poet accord- 
ing to his merit, neither in Greek nor in Latin, nor 
in the French verſions, though never ſo faithful and 
polite. Moliere is not liable to this inconveniency, 


we know what he aims at, and eaſily diſcover whether 


he deſcribes well: the ridicule of the age we live in ; 
when he ſucceeds in any thing, it cannot eſcape us. 
Nay, he ſeems to be more copions than Ariſtophanes 
and Terence, as to thoſe thoughts and nice railleries, 
of which all ages and polite nations are ſenſible, This 
is a very conſiderable prerogative ; for it cannot be 
ſaid, that our age has not a true reliſh of the fine 
paſſages on the Latin Poets, If you ſhew ſome thoughts 


(5) It is in the 
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for the year 

1673. 
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other ſuch pieces, 
with a funeral 
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oration in proſe, 
which is ſome- 
what waggiſh, 


N 
(4) See the re- 


mark [C]. 


(e) See the re- 
mark [C J. 


(6) Remark [B]. 


( 7] Hiſtoire de 
la Guerin, aupa- 
1 avant femme & 
veuve de Mo- 


liere, pag. 6. 


(8) Ib. P. 12, 


(9) Ib. P. 13. 


have reaſon to be ſo for it is faid, he knew it by experience as well as any man in the 
world [C]. This is what J find in a printed book, out of which I ſhall' give ſome 
paſſages (d). What is moſt ſtrange is, that there has been a report that his wife was (7) e the 12 


his own daughter (e). He made verſes with a wonderful facility (F); but he took too : 


of Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Sc. to ingenious ladies in 
old French, if you tranſlate them faithfully, though 
never fo coarſely, they will tell you that thoſe thoughts 
are fine, delicate, and nice. There are ſome beauties 
of wit in faſhion at all times: one would think that 
Moliere is more copious in that reſpe& than the an- 
cient comic Poets, He has ſome beauties. that would 
vaniſh away in a tranſlation, or in a country of a dif- 


ferent taſte from that of France ; but he has many - 


others that would be preſerved in all forts of tranſla- 
tions, and approved whatever the taſte of the readers 
might be, provided they underſtood the eſſence of a 
good thought. See the article AMPHITRYO (6). 
[CJ] It is ſaid that he knew by experience the uneaſi- 
nels of huſbands that are jealous, or have reaſon to be 
ſo.] I have read in a ſmall book printed in the year 
1688, That (7) Moliere was leſs praiſed than bis wife 
«was courted ; that ſhe was he daughter of the deceaſed 


Mrs Beard, a country adreſs, wha made many young 


ſparks of Languedac happy when her daughter was born. 
And therefore, adds the author, it were a very difficult 
thing to know who was her father among ſo many ga- 


| lants : all that awe know of it is, that her mother affirm- 


ed, ſhe never admitted any but perſons of quality, except 
Moliere, and that therefore her daughter was of a wery 


noble blood. And indeed the only thing ſhe recommended 


to hex all along, was to proſtitute herſelf to none but the 
beſt fort of people. Meliere was thought to be her father, 
though he married her afterwards ; howewver the truth of 
it is not well known. .... (8) Moliere married young 
Mes Bejard fome time after he had ſettled his company 
at Paris: He made ſome pieces for the tage, and among 
others La Princeſ/e d'Elide, wherein his wife, who 


acted the part of the prineeſs, (9) ne ſo brightly, that 


he had all the reaſon in the ævorld to repent his having 


expoſed her in the middle of all the fprightly youth of the 


(10) Ib. P. 16. 


(11) Ib, Þ 18. 


(12) Ib. p. 19. 


court. For ſhe was hardly got to the chamber, where the 
king gave that entertajument, but fhe fell deſperately in 
love with the count 1. Guiche, and the count de Lauxun 
fell deſperately in loud with her. . . . . Moliere was made 
ſenſible (10), that the great care he took to pleaſe the 
public, kept him from obſerving how his wife behaved 
herſelf; and that whilſt he made it his buſineſs to divert 
every body, every body made it their buſineſs to divert his 
abi. TFealouſy awakened his tenderneſs, which had 


ain aſleep by reaſon of his application te fluch: he im- 


mediately abent and made great complaints to his avife, 
telling her in a reproachful manner, how carefully he had 
brought her up, how he had ſtifled his paſſion, how he 
had behaved himfelf towards her, more like a lower than 
a huſband, and that to reward him. for ſo many kind- 
nefſes, ſhe mede him ridiculous lo the whole court. His 


avife fell a Weeping, and confefjed to him, that ſhe had 


had an inclination for the count de Guiche ; but ſhe ſwore, 
that the only fault ſhe was guilty of conſiſted in the in- 
tention : ſhe, added, that he ſhould forgive the firſt fault 
of a young woman. who for want of experience will be 
apt to make ſuch ſteps; but that the kindneſs ſhe was 
ſenſible he had for her, wvould prevent, for the time to 
come, her being guilty of ſuch a weakneſs, Moliere be- 
ing perſuaded of her wirtue by her tears, begged her par- 


don a thouſand times for the anger he had expreſſed, and | 


gently repreſented ta her, that a good conſcience was not 
ſufficient to preſerve one's reputation, but that one ſhould 
take care to do nothing that may occaſion ill reports, eſpe- 
cially in an age wherein people are ſo apt to think, ill, 
and fo little difpaſed to judge favourably, of things (11). 
She quickly R her old trade more, openly than 
wer. . (12). * Moliere being informed of his 
« wife's behaviour by ſome people, Who were willin 

to make him uneaſy, renewed his complaints wit 

more violence than he had done before, and even 
« threatened to get her confined. That woman being 
« provoked to the higheſt degree with his reproaches, 
« wept and fell into a ſwoon, Her huſband, who 
was extremely fond of her, repented of having put 
her into that condition, and did his beſt to recover 
© her ſpirits, intreating her to conſider, that nothing 
but love was the occaſion of his paſſion, and that 


* ſhe might be ſenſible of the great power ſhe had * pears. by the * d 
© over him, ſince, notwithſtanding all the reaſons he them, I confeſs 
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much 


had to complain of her, he was ready to forgive 


her, provided ſhe would be more cautious for the 
time to come, One would think that ſuch an ex- 
traordinary huſband ſhould have made her ſenſible 
of her fault, and brought her off from her ill courſe ; 
but his kindneſs produced a quite contrary effect. 
She thought ſhe had a fair opportunity of parting 


with him, and; therefore ſhe ſpoke in a high rain, 


and told him, that ſhe knew well enough from 
whom he had thoſe falſe ſtories; that ſhe was 
weary of being every day accuſed of a thing ſhe 
was not guilty of ; that he might think of a ſepa- 


ration, and that ſhe could no longer endure a man, 


who was always intimate with Mrs de Brie (13), 
who lived in their houſe, and had never left it ſince 
they were married. The care that was taken to pa- 


cify Mohere's wife, proved ineffectual: From that 
very moment ſhe conceived an extreme averſion for 


him; and when he had a mind to make uſe. of the 


privileges of a huſband, ſhe treated him with the 


utmoſt contempt. At laſt ſhe carried things to ſuch 


an extremity, that Moliere, who began to perceive 


her wicked: inclinations, conſented to the ſeparation 
ſhe continually deſired ſince their quarrel 3 ſo that 


atire of Del. 
preaux. 


(13) She was an 
actreſs belonging 
to the company, 
which Moliere 

found ſettled at 
Lyons the firf 

time he acted 

there. He fell 
in love with thiy 
women, and waz 


reciprocally loyed 


by her, and got 
her into his 


without a decree of parliament, they agreed to have company. H. 


no commerce with one another. But Moliere could fre de la C. 
not reſolve upon it without doing himſelf a great 


violence; and if his reaſon made him look up- 
on his wife as a woman unworthy of the careſſes of 
an honeſt man, by reaſon of her ill conduct, his 
tenderneſs made him ſenſible, that he would hardly 
be able to ſee her without enjoying the privileges of 
a huſpand. One day as he was thinking upon it 
in his garden at Auteuil, one of his friends, called 
Chapelle, who came to walk there by chance, ac- 


coſted him, and finding him more uneaſy than he 


rin, pag. 8. 


uſed to be, aſked. him ſeveral times the reaſon of it. 


* Moliere being ſomewhat aſhamed of ſhewing ſo 


little conſtancy under a misfortune, that was fo 
much in. faſhion, held out as much as he could ; but 
having then his heart full, a thing well known to 


thoſe that have been in love, he yielded to the de- 


lire of eaſing himſelf, and ingenuouſly confeſſed to 


his friend, that the grief wherewith he was over 


whelmed, proceeded from his being obliged to uſe 
his wife as he did. Chapelle, who thought he was 
above things of that nature, jeered him, and told 
him he wondered that a man, who knew ſo well 


how to repreſent the weak fide of other men, ſhould 


be guilty of a weakneſs he blamed every day, and 
ſhewed him, that the moſt ridiculous of all was to 
love a woman, when her love is not reciprocal. 
For my part, added he, I muſt needs tell you that 
if I was ſo unhappy as to find myſelf in ſuch a con- 


dition, and if I was fully perſuaded that the woman 


1 love grants ſome favours to others, I ſhould have 


ſuch a contempt for her, that it would infallibly 
cure my paſſion. You have a ſatisfaction you could 
not have if ſhe was your miſtreſs; and revenge, 


which commonly ſucceeds love in an injured lover, 


may make amends for all the uneaſineſs your wite 


gives you, ſince you need only get her ſhut up- 


and this will be a ſure way to quiet your mind. 


Moliere, who heard his friend quietly enough, in- 


terrupted him, and aſked whether he had ever been 


in love. Ves, replied Chapelle, I have been in love, 


as a man of. ſenſe ought to be; but I ſhould not 
have been ſo much troubled for a thing which my 


happineſs ſhould have required from me, and I am 
aſhamed to ſee you ſo uncertain. I perceive, replied 


Moliere, that you have never been a true lover, and 


that you took the figure of love for love itſelf. 1 
will nat alledge many examples, whereby you might 
know the power of that paſſion, but ſhall only give 


vou a faithful account of the perplexity I am in, to 
male you ſenſible how little a man is maſter of 


* 
* 
6 


himſelf, when love has got it's uſual aſcendant over 

him. Wherefore, in anſwer to what you ſay, that 

[ have a perfect know ide of mens hearts, as it ap- 
c 


that I have made it my chief ſtudy 
I 1 to 


riptions I daily make of 


(15) Ib. fo 


(16) Prætu 
{criptor deli 
mer ſque vid 
Dum mea 
tent mala 
vel denique 
Hunt, 


Quam ſape 


ringi, Hor 
hb, ii, Ep. 
IF, wer 12 


(17) Aulu 
lius, Jib. 2 
p. xi, 7 
4937 495 


(% Ib, P. 28. 


(15) Ib. P. 30. 


(16) Prætulerim 
{criptor delirus 
merique videri, 
Dum mea delec- 
tent mala me 
vel denique fal- 
ant, 


uam fapere & 


ringi, Horat. 
bb, ii, Epiſt. 
I, ver 125. 


17) Aulus Gel- 
lus, 4b, xviii, 

tap. xi, Pag. m, 
494, 495. 


ears. 


POQUELIN: 


much liberty in inventing new words and new expreffions [D]: nay, he was very often 


2 ; | 
made of his talent. 


© to know their weak fide ; but if I have learned that 
the danger may be ſhunned, experience has but too 
well taught me that it is impoſſible to avoid it: I 
judge of it every day by myſelf.” Afterwards he 
gives an account of his marriage, and after ſome re- 
fexions, he adds (14) : I am therefore reſolwed to live 
avith her as if ſhe was not my wife. But if you knew 
the anguiſh I am in, you would pity me : my paſſion is 
come to ſuch a pitch, that I cannot forbear being concern- 
ed for ber; and when I conſider that it is impoſſible for 
me to overcome my affetion for her, I am apt to fancy, 
that, perhaps, ſhe finds it no leſs difficult ta conquer her 
inclinations to be a coquet, and I am more diſpoſed to pity 
her than to blame her. You will ſay tha: none but a 
Poet can love in ſuch a manner; but it is my opinion, 
that there is but one fort of love, and that thoſe awho 
have never been ſo nice, are perfect ſtrangers to true 
love.. . . (15) Do not. you wonder that my reaſon ſhould 


fore only to make me ſenſible of my weakneſs, without 


being able to conquer it? I muſt needs tell you, replied 
his friend, that you are more to be pitied than I thought: 
but I hope time will cure jou; and I beſeech you to uſe 
your endeavours towards it. 1 

Such was the fate of that wit. In the midft of the 
acclamations of the whole court, ſhining with glory, 
and admired in France and in foreign countries, he was 
tormented with a thouſand domeſtic griefs. His mar- 
riage deprived him of his honour and quiet: nay, he 
could not have the ſatisfaction of hating his croſs, 
mean the perſon who was the cauſe of fo much vexa- 
tion. He might have been told, Phy/ician, cure thy 


lf: Moliere, you who give ſo much diverſion to the | 
public, cannot you divert yourſelf? You laugh at 


every body, you give very good advice to the poor 
cuckolds, why do not you make uſe of it yourſelf firſt ? 
Perhaps he ſaid a thouſand times, as Horace did (16), 


I had rather be accounted the meaneſt of all authors, 


than have ſo much wit, and live ſuch an uneaſy 
life. | | 25 


[D] He took too much liberty in inventing new avords 


and new expreſſions. | Take notice, that I only blame 


the exceſs of his liberty ; for I do not deny but that 
he was often very happy in the uſe of it, and that it 
proved uſeful to our language. He introduced ſome 


Phraſes and ſome words, that are very pleaſant; and 


if any Grammarian ſhould think otherwiſe of it, he 
would deſerve no better treatment than that ancient 


Grammarian, who cenſured the Poet Furius for in- 


venting ſome words which ſhortened the diſcourſe, 
and had no harſhneſs in them that might offend nice 
Read this paſſage of Aulus Gellius. Non 
© hercle idem ſentio cum Czſellio Vindice gramma- 
Verum hoc tamen petulanter inſciteque ; quod Fu- 
rium veterem poetam dedecoraſſe linguam Latinam 


9 ſcripſit hujuſcemodi vocum fictionibus, quæ mihi 


quidem neque abhorrere à poetica facultate viſæ ſunt, 
neque dictu proſatuque ipſo tætræ aut inſuaves eſſe; 


& rancide. Quæ reprehendit autem Cæſellius Furi- 
* ana, hæc ſunt; quod terram in lutum verſam /ute- 
* ſcere dixerit, & tenebras in noctis modum factas 10. 
d(teſcere, &c (17). - { am not of the ſame opinion 
* with Caſellins Vindex, the Grammarian, whom other- 
* awiſe I ds not think unlearned. But there is à great 
* deal of preſumption and ignorance in his ſaying that the 
* old Poet Furius has disfigured the Latin tongue by his 
* new-invented wards of this kind, which in my opinion 
are neither inconfijtent with Poetry, nor harſh and un- 
* pleaſant in the pronunciation, as ſome other words are, 
* which have been rudely coined by famous Poets. Thoſe 
* which Cæſellius finds fault with in Furius, are as 
* follows ; luteſcere applied to earth, growing into clay, 
and nocteſcere applied to darkneſs, putting on the re- 
* /emblance of night, &c.“ I mutt obſerve, that there 
15 no better forge for new words than the ſtage; for 
when it produces any novelty in the language, that is 
well approved, a world of people will immediately 
take it up, and ſpread it far and near by their frequent 
repetitions. It cannot reaſonably be denied that good 
authors have a right to forge new words, for other- 
wiſe languages would always remain poor, barren, and 


ouilty of barbariſms[E]. You will find in Mr Baillet (g) what judgment ought to 


ing: all that can be {aid againſt him is, that he miſ- 


tico, ut mea opinio eſt, haud quaquam inerudito, 


ſicuti ſunt quædam alia ab illuſtribus poetis ficta dure 
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be (2). Jugemens 
ſur les Poetes, 
Tom, v, n. 1520. 


Some 


weak. See Voſſius (18) and ſeveral other writers (19) (18) Voſſius, 
upbn this head. It ought therefore to be granted, ge- Inſtitut. Orator, 
nerally ſpeaking, that Moliere had a right to enrich 45. 15, 2 5 
his dramatic pieces with new terms, conſidering the 3 * ; 
great reputation he had acquired in that way of writ- (19) Theophilus 
Raynaud, de 
uſed his right ; for it ought to be remembered, that malis ac bonis 
the writers of ſuch pieces wi not ſenfible of the po- 3 7 427 
verty of a language, as thoſe who write upon dogma- **5 ot? 
tical ſubjects. 5 pes to be confeſſed, ſays Mr 15 g — 
(20), that we are more ſenſible our language wants | 

ewords, when wwe treat of ſciences, than when abe ſpeak (20) Arnauld, 
or aurite about common things. This he ſays in a pre- Preface to the 
face, wherein he juſtifies the liberty he took to invent 2 gon 
the words Philo/ophiſme, Philo/ophiftes, and Ad vvertance. Cphique, _ 
It is certain, that a comic Poet is not ſo excuſable 

for inventing new words as a Philoſopher. The latter 


is forced to it by an indiſpenſable neceflity. Read 
this complaint of Lucretius : | 25 


Nec me animi fallit, Graiorum obſcura reperta 
Difficile inluſtrare Latinis verſibus eſſe, 
(Multa novis verbis præſertim cum fit agendum,) 


Propter egeſtatem linguæ, & rerum novitatem (21); (21) Lucretius, 


lib. 1, ver. 137. 
Nunc & Anaxagorz ſcrutemur Homœomeriam, 
Quam Græci memorant, nec noſtra dicere lingua 


Concedit nobis patrii ſermonis egeſtas (2 2). (22) Ibid, ver, 


h x 830, 
Pm ſenfible the Latin is too poor 


To equal the waſt riches of the Grecian flare : 
| New matter various nature flill a rffords, 
And new conceptions do require new words. 
Now let's examine with a curious eye * 
Anaxagoras his Philoſophy, 


By copious Greece term'd Homaomery : 


; 


It was not by reaſon of the rules of quantity that he 
wanted words ; for thoſe who wrote Philoſophical 
books in proſe did likewiſe complain of it. Quan- 
ta verborum nobis paupertas, imo egeſtas fit, nun- 
quam magis quam hodierno die intellexi. Mille res 
inciderunt, cum forte de Platone loqueremur, quæ 
nomina defiderarent, nec haberent : quædam vero 
cum habuiſſent, faſtidio noſtro perdidiſſent. Quis 
autem ferat in egeſtate faſtidium (23). - - - '7 avas 
never more ſenſiblè than I am to day of the great po- 
verty or rather want of words in our language. While 
wwe were diſcourſing of Plato a thouſand things offered 
themſekoes which had no names; and ſome had bf 
what names they had formerly, by means of our diſtaſte. 
Now what can be more ridiculous than diſtaſte in the 
middle of want ?* Obſerve, by the by, the two 
cauſes of the poverty of languages mentioned by Se- 
neca : one is, that ſome words have not yet been 
found out ; the other is, that ſeveral grow out of uſe. 
It is alfo to be obſerved, that the Romans even when 
they wrote nothing but epigrams, complained that 
they wanted words (24); from whence we may con- (24) See plin 
clude, that Moliere was ſenſible of the ſame want, the — 
and therefore he might well have recourſe to inven- PH. XVIII, 
tion. Laſtly, I obſerve, that the birth of one word %. i. 

is commonly the death of another (25). Which holds * 
true, particularly in France; and therefore it cannot (25) 21 * 
be expected that our language ſhould ever ceaſe to be — — 


unius eſt cot rup- 
tio alterius, 


For which our Latin language, poor in words, 
Not one expreſſive ſingle voice affords. 


CREECH. 


(23) Seneca, E- 
pit, L VIII, init. 
Pag. N. 266. 


„ VER YE Yan WE WE 8 


r. 

[E] He was very often grilty of barbariſms.] I 
might give a hundred inſtances of it, but I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to two, which I take out of a piece 
prefixed to his works in ſome editions, wherein 
he thanks the king. He gives a wonderful turn to 
it, and perhaps it is the beſt ſmall piece that ever 

; | | he 
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(5) You will find 
them in th- 2d 
volume of Me- 
nage's obſerva- 
tions upon the 
French language, 


Pag. 15. 


(? ) Ibid, Pag. 


12, 


(26) C'eſt-a- 
dire, votre com- 


pliment. 


(an) Livre ſans 
nom, divided in- 


* | "LF, b Ds. 
% 4 2 1 1 © | * 5 * 4 Ts 

5 y * * 7 0 . 

» | 

* 


* 


POQUELIN. 


Some pretend, that the glory of invention does not belong to Moliere, and that he 
made a good uſe of the comedies acted by the Italians at Paris [F J. Thoſe are in 
the wrong who ſay that Mr Boileau changed his note after the death of that great Come- 
dian : if we may believe ſome ignorant Critics, he praiſed him in his life-time, and 
blamed him when he was in his grave. The truth is, that he continued to commend 
him after his deceaſe, only he found fault with him for humouring too much thoſe that 
fat in the pit; which is a reaſonable* cenſure in ſome reſpects, but unjuſt in the 
main [G]. Father Bouhours's verſes in Moliere's praiſe (Y), are the beſt that ever he 


made, if we relie upon Menage's judgment (i). I do not know whether the Italians 


he wrote. 


Mind theſe four verſes : he ſpeaks to his 
Muſe : | 


Vous pourrieꝝ aiztment I ttendre (26), 

Et parler des tranſports qu en vous font tclater 
Les ſuprenans bienfaits, que ſans les meriter 
Sa liberale main ſur vous daigne repandre. 


The author's meaning is, that his Muſe received great 


favours, though ſhe did not deſerve them ; but ac- 


cording to the grammatical ſenſe, thoſe verſes ſignify, 


that though the king did not deſerve thoſe favours, 


yet he beſtowed them upon Moliere's Muſe. And 


therefore this is a barbarous expreſſion. Here is ano- 
ther inſtance : 


Les Muſes font de grandes prometeuſes, 
Et comme vos ſcrurs les cauſeuſes 
Vous ne manqueriez pas fans doute per le bec. 


The author means, that his Muſe would be like her 


ſiſters, who are full of talk ; but according to the lite- 
ral ſenſe the plain and only meaning of thoſe words 


. 1s, that ſhe would prove a very prattling Muſe, tho' 


her ſiſters are of a quite contrary humour. Obſerve, 
that by a barbariſm, I do not mean an expreſſion, or 
a word, taken from another language, and unknown 
to the French, but a diſpoſition of words againſt the 


rules, which is looked upon as barbarous by our beſt 


grammarians. 


There is in the ſame poem Marquis repoufſable ; 


which is a barbariſm. There is alſo prevenant amas ; 


another barbariſm: for the word pre venant is only 


uſed in the figurative ſenſe, and does not denote a 
man, who goes before others. | | 


[F] Some pretend that he mad: a good uſe of 
I ſhall 


the comedies acted by the Italians at Paris. 
not ſcruple to quote an anonymous book for this: it 
is printed, and therefore ſufficient to juſtify what J 
advance; for I am only to prove that ſome will have 
it, that the Italian comedies ated at Paris were Mo- 
liere's original. Read the following paſlage : Arle- 


quin is brought in ſpeaking thus: If the Italian 


players had never appeared in France, perhaps Mo- 
* liere had never been what he was. I know he was 
perfectly acquainted with the old comic Poets; but 
* after all, he had his firſt notions from our ſtage. 
You know that his Cocu Imaginaire is il Ritratto of 
the Italians : Scaramouche interrupted in his love, 
produced his Facheux: his Contre-temps are only Ar- 
lequin, Valet etourd:, and fo with moſt of his pieces: 
and in theſe latter times, is not his Tartufe our Ber- 
nagaſſe. It is true, he excelled in his characters, 
and his comedies are ſo full of ſenſe, that they ſhould 
be read to young people as ſo many inſtructions, to 
give them a true notion of the world. And yet 
thoſe excellent Italian originals produce- nothing 
now (27). | 


[G] Mr Boileau . .. . found fault æuith him for hu- 


SS SG GK a Sa AA A..@a 


to five dialogues, ouring too much thoſe that ſat in the pit; which is a 
printed at Paris reaſonable cenſure in ſome reſpects, but unjuſt in the 


and in Ho 
in the year 


main.] Moliere was dead when Mr Boileau praiſed 


1695, pag. 6, of him in one of his Epiſtles (28), as much, or more, 


the Dutch edi- 


tion. 


than in the ſatire he had inſcribed to him (29). It 
is thereſore a great piece of injuſtice to ſay, that he 
praiſed him out of policy, and for fear of being ban- 


(28) The VIlth. tered by him upon the ſtage, if he ſhould ſay nothing 


(29) The IId. 


to his advantage, or if he ſhould venture to criticize 
him. But, will ſome ſay, he criticized him when he 
had nothing to fear, and therefore the ſuſpicion enter- 
tained of him ſeems to be well grounded. I am not 
of that opinion ; I believe that if he had made his 
Art Poitique in Moliere's life-time, he would have in- 
ſerted in it the cenſure contained in the following 
verſes. 

I 


like 


there is in it a very judicious obſervation, which 
ſhould be an inviolable rule, if comedies were only 
made to be printed ; but becauſe they are chiefly de- 
ſigned to appear on the ſtage in the preſence of al! 
ſorts of people, it is not juſt to require they ſhould 
be adapted to Mr Boileau's taſte. Theſe are his words. 


Etudier 1s Cour, & connoifſez la ville, 


L'une & l'autre eſt toũjours en modeles fertile. 
C'eſt par la que Moliere illuſtrant ſes ecrits 
Peut-etre de ſon Art edt remporte le prix; 

Si moins ami du peuple en ſes doctes peintures, 
Il n'eũt point fait ſouvent grimacer ſes figures, 
Quitte pour le bouffon, Pagreable & le fin. 

Et ſans honte a Terence allie Tabarin. 

Dans ce fac ridicule où Scapin * $'envelope, 


. 5 . | * One of Mo- 
Je ne reconnois plus l' Auteur du Miſanthrope 30). liere's plays, 

Study the court, and know the city well : (30) Deſpereay, 
| ; | Art Poetique, 

So ſhall your various characters excel, Canto III, ws, 
It as by this that Moliere in his plays 391, & (4, 


Perhaps, as wviftor, might- have claim'd the bays; 
IF he, to pleaſe the rabble of the town, 

Had not ſometimes affefted the buffoon ; 

Preferr'd low farce and drollery to wit, 

And more like Tabarin than Terence writ. 

In that ſame bag which Scapin doth enchſe, 

The author of the Miſanthrope I he. | 


He blames Moliere for endeavouring to pleaſe, not on- 
ly men of a nice judgment, but alſo the common peo- 
ple. Moliere had ſome reaſons for it, and might 
have ſaid what Arlequin zaſwered in a like caſe. 


4 


Thoſe jeſts, ſaid I to him, (to Arlequin) are plea- 
ſant enough in your plays; it is pity they are not 


* equally good. I own it, replied he, but they pleaſe 


c 
« 
6 
c 


0 
0 
0 
6 
c 
6 
c 
c 
c 
c 


* ſeveral young people, who come to our play-houſe 


only to laugh, and who laugh at any thing, and 

very often without knowing why. Our plays are 
frequently acted before ſuch people, and i our jeſts 

were not ſuited to their capacity, our houſe would 

be very often empty. I am ſorry, ſaid I to him, 

that you have almoſt left your old pieces off; they 

were well approved by men of ſenſe, they contain- 

ed many things of good uſe in morality, and I dare 

ſay, that your ſtage was a place where vice was ſo 

effectually ridiculed, that every body found himſelf 

inclined to love virtue meerly out of reaſon. Should (31) Livre fi 
we act none but our old pieces, replied he, our nom, 4% 5 
play-houſe would be little reſorted to, and I will,  ,,., th 
tel} you what Cinthio formerly told St Evremond, (32), of Tere 
that good actors would be ſtarved notwithſtanding ;» bi protygue 


their excellent plays (31).” It ought to be obſerv- bis Ard. | 
ed, that players are at great charges, and that plays Poet dun ft, 


are no leſs deſigned for the diverſion of the people, 
than for the diverſion of the ſenate (32); and there- it, 


mum animum 
ſeribendum app! 


fore they muſt be adapted to the taſte of the public, 14 (bi negoti 
in order to bring a numerous audience; for without c:edidit folun 


that although they were a perfect compound of inge- ©" 


populo ut plact- 


nious, nice, and exquiſite, thoughts, the actors would rent qy; fe 
be ruined by them, and they would be of no uſe to fabuls. 


the mak 
This is what may be faid, not only a 


inſt thoſe AcrN EAA 


who cenſure Moliere, but alſo againſt thoſe who find ane 


ainſt tho 


fault with many other books, becauſe they do not con- h cenſere li 
ſider the ſeveral uſes they are deſigned for, and be. Dion 


cauſe there are many things in them which they could 
wiſh the author had left out. 


What do I care for 


that, ſays one? What is it to me, ſays another, that 
ſuch a one had a bad wife? To what purpoſe ſo many 


It was, in a manner, eſſential to his ſubje& ; ſophical reflexions, &c? Such are the complaints of 


thoſe 


uotations, ſo many merry thoughts, ſo many Philo- 


(43) Give r 
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very ftriet « 
vers of the 
of perfectio 
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things the t 
of the few 5 
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(34) Quam 
tis rebus eg 
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ny things b 
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which I do 
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poph. pag. 
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(35) Inten 


of Juſtice 
Marine. 


{1) She d 
proſtitute 
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POQUELIN. PORCIA. 
like Moliere's plays, tranſlated into their language, by one of their cauntrymen ſettled 
in Germany (Y). It is more difficult in a work of this nature than in others, to pre- 
ſerve all the beauties of an original in a tranſlation, For the reſt, what I have ſaid of 
Moliere's inclination for the ſtage, is to be found with new circumſtances in a book of 
Mr Perrault HJ. The readers will not be diſpleaſed to know what became of the 
company of Comedians headed by Moliere, when that excellent actor came to die [I]: 


1 


it may ſerve to make his merit known. 
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(4) His name is Nicolas di Caſtelli, and he ftiles himſelf Secretary to the Elector of Brandenburg: he publiſhed that verſion 
at his own charges in the year 1698, at Leipſic, in four volumes in 12mb. 


thoſe who cenſure this Dictionary: but they will give 

me leave to tell them, that they want the moſt ne- 

ceſſary notion to paſs a right judgment upon this 

work. They do not conſider that it ought to be of 

ſome uſe to all ſorts of readers, and that if it had 

been intirely framed according to the taſte of the 

3 reateſt puriſts (33); it would go out of it's natural 
(33) Give * — I ' would have them to conſider, that if I had 
Tat are thoſe kept to their notions of perfection, my book would 
ny Rrict obſer- indeed have been acceptable to them, but then many 
vers of the 1aWS others had been diſpleaſed with it, and it had remain- 


of pres. , ed in the duſt of the Bookſeller's warehouſes, What a 
2 n all poor thing would two or three large folio's be for 


things the taſte him, if there was nothing in them but what may 

of the few, or pleaſe thoſe who pretend to gravity, and to an ex- 

the choice WIT» quiſite taſte, and who would have the moſt copious 

ſubjects explained in the ſhorteſt way? They may, if 

they pleaſe, make ſuch a reflexion as Socrates made 

30 Quam mul- at the fight of a fair (34) ; but the fair will neverthe- 
tis rebus ego non Jeſs be as it ought to be. 


m_ ny ogg [AH] His inclination for the flage is to be found with 
ny fm | ; 


4, gd he, mew circumſtances in a book of Mr Perrault.] Moliere 
which I do not is one of the illuſtrious men, whoſe pictures Mr Begon 
want? Vide E- (35) cauſed to be engraved; and has alſo procured to 
raſmum, in A- 


3 the public their hiſtorical encomiums. Mr Perrault, 
155 beg. u. who wrote thoſe encomiums, ſays, that Moliere was 
e Born with ſuch an inclination for the ſtage, that it was 


(35) Intendant impoſſible to prevent his turning comedian. He had ſcarce 


of Juſtice and 


made an end of his ſtudies, wherein he did very well 
Marine. 


ſucceed, but he joined with ſeveral young men of his age 
and inclination, and reſolved to form a company of come- 
dians, to act in the provinces of the kingdom. His fa- 
ther. . made uſe of all his friends to diſſuade him from 
it, and not being able to prevail upon him by their re- 
monſtrances, — the promiſes they made him in his 
name, he ſent to him the maſter in whoſe houſe he board- 

ed during the firſt years of his fludies . . but the maſter 
 avas fo far from perſuading him to leave the profeſſion of 

a comedian, that young Moliere prevailed upon him to 


PORCIA, the daughter of Cato Uticenſis, had ſuch a noble ſoul, that ſhe was 
not corrupted by the ill examples of her mother and of her aunts [A], but only imi- 
tated the virtues of her father. She applied herſelf very much to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, 


and gave convincing proofs of her great courage; for conjecturing that Brutus, her huſ- 
band, was preparing for a great enterprize, 


(1) She did alſo [A] She was not corrupted by the ill examples of her 
proſtitute her 


bund mother, and of her aunts.] Cato Uticenſis was unfor- 
Ny waſh en tunate with relation to the fair ſex; his ſtar proved in 
, 25 — 


ton (i), of the that reſpect very unlucky and malignant. He had 


article CAS- two uterine ſiſters, called Servilia: one of them was 
SIUS LON- Brutus's mother, and ſuffered herſelf to be debauched 
vINUS by Julius Czfar (1), and it was the talk of the whole 
(C Aly 8). | [9 : : 

town (2). The other was married to Lucullus, and 
(2) ore ui Proved fo leud, that her huſband put her away. She 
qv 6 To3g Kon. retired to her brother's, who was ſo kind as to take 
zaba Tepgaiag her into his houſe, and carry her wang with him in 


or him to have 
Tug, Uſque a- 


V3gratus amor, 


2 a A e ſhe had been before, when it appeared, that ſhe willingly 


(3 Ile. lowing him in his flight : nevertheleſs, Ceſar did fur- 
3 — Ca- ther reproach him with this ſiſter of his (3). Attilia, 
Fag. 785. Cato's wife, was ſo leud, that her huſband was obliged 
to part with her, having had two children by her (4). 


(4) : lon and He married a ſecond wife, whom he afterwards yield- 
orcia, 


ed to Hortenſius by way of loan; and he married her 
VOL. IV. | | 


embrace the ſame profeſſion . « « Having formed his com- 

pam, he went and adted at Rowen, and from thence 

he removed to Lyons, where having pleaſed the prince of © | 
Conti, &c (36). The remaining part of the elogy is (36) Perrault, 

very curious. | \ i WS h of Illuſtrious 
T1 The readers will not be diſpleaſed to know what Men, pag. 79. 1 

became of the company of players beaded by Moliere, when 4 

that excellent actor came to die.] What I find upon 3 

this ſubje& in a book of Mr Chappuzeau is as follows. 

Before that company was ſettled in the royal palace, 

they diſcovered their merit at Paris in the Foſſez de 

Neſle, and in St Paul's ward, at Lyons, and in Lan- 

guedoc. They were juſtly accounted the beſt country- 

players. The two Brothers Bejar, and du Parc, were 

ſome of the chief actors. Du Croiſy, who headed a 

company of country-players, and la Grange, a very 

good player, joined with them. They acted for ſome 

time in the hall of the petit Bourbon, by an agreement 

with the Italian players, who had been already ſet- 

tled there. After the theatre of the Royal Palace was 

opened to them, where they acted till the beginning 

of Lent 1673. Moliere happening to die at that 


time, four players of his company joined with that of 


the Hotel de Bourgogne, and becauſe thoſe that re- 
mained were not in a capacity to go on, the king TE 
was pleaſed to make but one body of the company of (z,) It was ſet- 
the Marais (37), and of that of the Royal Palace. tied in 1620, 
Mr Colbert was ordered to pitch upon the beſt actors and called the 
of thoſe two companies, and to form out of them a King's company, 
fine company, that ſhould be called the king's com- 5 3 
pany. It was ſettled in the Hotel du Roy, in the 6 od yrs 
ſtreet called Rue Mazarine (38), and they began to de Neſle. 
appear in public upon a Sunday, the ninth of July 
1673. The players were forbidden to act upon the (39) Taken 
theatre of the Royal Palace, and upon that of the from a book, 
Marais, Note, that Moliere, who was the firſt orator grew, Lo | 
of the company of the Royal Palace, reſigned that 1015 "Mo Chaps | 
place to la Grange fix years before he died (39). puzeau is the au 
| | thor of it, 


ſhe wounded herſelf with a knife, to ſhew 
WO ce: 


again when ſhe was a widow, and Hortenſius's hei- 

reſs (5): which afforded Cæſar a fair opportunity of (5). ve; above 

cenſuring Cato's life (6). Beſides, Cato being of age the remark [0], 

to marry, courted a maid who had been contracted of the article of 

to Metellus Scipio. Her name was Lepida. The the firſt HOR- 

contract was broke, ſo that being at liberty to marry, © ENS1VS 

ſhe —_— Cato's deſires, and was betrothed to 3 

him. But at laſt, Metellus Scipio being ſorry that 65 7 

he had broke his engagement, left nothing re N is . 

ed to recover Lepida, and ſucceeded in his deſign (7). minore, pag. 

At which Cato was very much incenſed, and reſol- 770, 784. 

ved to go to law about it; but his friends perſuaded lut. ibi 

* him to the contrary. However, he was ſo moved 2 2 = * 

by his heat of youth and paſſion, that he writ Iam- — 

© bics againſt Scipio, which had all the wit and ſatire 

* of Archilochus, without his impudence and ſcurrili- 

* ty. After this he married Attilia, the daughter of 

* Soranus, which was the firſt, but not the only wo- 

man he ever knew ; in this much leſs happy than 

Llius, the friend of Scipio, who, in the whole 

* courſe of ſo long a life, never knew but one wo- 

man (8). The laſt part of this paſſage is needleſs, (8) Ibis 

with _—_ to the text of this remark ; but it con- | 
9e | tains 


: 
; 
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PORGIA 


by her patiently, bearing the pain, that ſhe could hold her tongue, and conſequently 
that ſhe deſerved. to be intruſted with her huſband's ſecret [BJ. He imparted-it to her. 
whereby ſhe came to know that there was a deſign to kill Czſar. But if ſhe raiſed her. 
ſelf then much above her ſex, ſhe appeared like other women on the day of the execution ; 
for ſhe was tranſported with ſuch a violent uneaſineſs, that ſhe fell into ſeveral ſwoons, 


and was thought to be dead [CJ. We do not know what ſhe did, nor what ſhe ſaid 


when ſhe heard of the ſucceſs of that enterprize, and during the war in which her huſ. 
band found himſelf engaged againſt Cæſar's friends; but we know that having accom- 
pained him to the ſea- ſide, and expreſſed a great conſtancy, ſhe could not forbear 
ſhedding tears at the ſight of a certain picture [D], and that ſhe put an end to her life 


with great courage, when ſhe heared that Brutus had killed himſelf [E]. 


tains a matter of fact ſo curious, that I thought the 
reader would be glad to know it. Is there any man 
at this day, of Lælius's quality, and intimately ac- 

uainted with the general of wh army, who, like him, 


uring the courſe of a long life, never knew any wo- 


man but his wife? Nay, is there any young man of 
Cato's quality, who keeps himſelf chaſte till he gets 
into the nuptial bed? 'Theſe* particulars are therefore 
very extraordinary, and deſerved that I ſhould lengthen 
the quotation. - 5 

[B] She wounded herſelf with a knife, to nn. 


ſhe could hold her tongue, anl.. . . deſerved to be en- 


truſted with her huſband"s ſecret.) If the reader will 
have a full view of her noble behaviour on this occa- 
fion, he muſt read the whole following paſſage of Plu- 
tarch : © Porcia being addicted to Philoſophy, a great 
lover of her huſband, and full of courage and pru- 


«© fence, reſolved not into enquire to Brutus's ſecrets be- 


(9) Plut. in 
Bruto, fag. 
989. 


(10) Valerius 
Maximus, 1b, 
an, cap. it, num. 
15, Pag. N, 
254. a 


© fore ſhe had made this trial of herſelf : ſhe turned all 
© her attendants out of her chamber, and taking a little 
knife, ſuch as they uſe to cut nails with, ſhe ve 

| herſelf a deep gaſh in the thigh, upon which follow- 


* 


ed a great flux of blood, and ſoon after violent pains, 


and a dangerous fever, occaſioned by the anguiſh of 
the wound. Now, when Brutus was mightily af- 
flicted for her, ſhe, in the heighth of all her pain, 
ſpoke thus to him : Brutus, I being the daughter of 
Cato, was given to you in marriage, not like a con- 
cubine, to partake only in the common civilities of 
bed and board, but to bear a part in all your good, 
and all your evil fortune: and for my part, when 1 
I look upon you, I find no reaſon to repent the 


match; but from me, what evidence of my love, 


o 

« 

c 

4 

c 

c 

o 

c 

£ 

. 

6 

- 

© what ſatisfaction can you receive, if I may not 
* ſhare with you in bearing your moſt hidden griefs, 
nor be admitted to any of your counſels that require 
o 
c 
6 
o 
* 
c 
c 
c 
c 
5 
* 
c 
o 


ſecrecy and truſt? I know very well that women 
ſeem. to be of too weak a nature to be truſted with 
ſecrets 3 but certainly, Brutus, a virtuous birth and 


education, and a converſation with the good and ho- 


nourable, are of ſome force to the forming our man- 


ners, and ftrengthening our natural weakneſs. 
And I can boaſt that T am the daughter of Cato, 
and the wife of Brutus; in which two great titles, 
tho* before I put too little confidence, yet now I 
have tried myſelf, and find, that even againſt grief 
and pain itſelf I am invincible. Which words * 
ing ſpoke, ſhe ſhewed him her wound, and related 
to him the whole trial that ſhe had made of her own 
© conſtancy : at which he being aſtoniſhed, lifted up 
his hands to Heaven, and begged the aſſiſtance of 
© the gods in his enterprize, that he might live to be 
© a huſband worthy of ſuch a wife as Porcia. So hay- 
ing comforted his wife, he left her (9). Valerius 
Maximus (10) is ſhorter in his account, and ſuppoſes 
other circumſtances, for he affirms, that ſhe knew her 
huſband's deſign before ſhe wounded herſelf. He 
adds, that ſhe wounded herſelf the very ſame day 
that Cæſar was aſſaſſinated, and ſhe did it to try whe- 
ther ſhe could be ſo courageous as to put an end to 


her life, if Brutus's attempt ſhould be attended with 


an ill ſucceſs. Obſerve how Hiſtorians vary about 
the moſt memorable adventures. 

[;C] She was tranſported with ſuch a violent uneaſmneſi, 
that ſhe fell into ſeveral fowoons, and was thought to be 
dead.] The only deſign of Plutarch, in the particular 
account he gives of that accident, is to ſhew Brutus's 
intrepidity. Theſe are his words: In the mean 
« while there came one in all haſte from Brutus's 
* houſe, and brought him news that his wife was 
« a-dying : for Porcia being extreamly diſturbed with 
« expectation of the event, and not being able to bear 

1 
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* grief, as to neglect the public concern.” (11) 
killed ſoon after. Ss: 
[D] Having accompanied her huſband to the fea-ſide 


Note, that 
when 


the greatneſs of her cares, could ſcarce keep herſelf 
within doors, and at every little noiſe or voice ſhe 


heard, leaping forth, and ſtarting ſuddenly, like 
Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, aſked every one 


one of the ma 
that came from the Forum, what Brutus was doing ? 
and continually ſent one meſſenger after another to 
enquire. At laſt, after long expectation, the ſtrength 
of her body could hold out no longer, but overcome 
with her doubts and fears, ſhe fainted away. She 
had not time to betake herſelf to her chamber, for 
as ſhe was ſitting amongſt her women, a ſudden 
want of ſpirits, and a great ſtupidneſs ſeized her, 
and her colour changed, and her ſpeech was quite 
loſt. At this fight her women made a great and 
lamentable outcry, and your of the neighbours run- 
ning to Brutus's houſe, to know what was the mat- 
ter, the report was ſoon ſpread abroad that Porcia 
was dead; tho' ſhe recovered in a little while, and 
came to herſelf again. 
news, he was extreamly troubled, not without rea- 
ſon, yet was not fo carried away by his private 


+ » « » fhe could not forbear ſhedding tears at the fight 
of a certain picture.] Plutarch's narrative contains tome 
things that are to Porcia's honour, and therefore it 
will not be improperly inſerted in this place. © Bru- 


6 
« 
c 
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tus began to deſpair of any good event of ſuch pro- 
ceedings ; and reſolving to leave Italy, paſſed by land 
through Lucania, and came to Elea by the ſea-ſide. 


From hence it was thought convenient, that Porcia 


ſhould return to Rome: ſhe was overcome with grief 
to part with Brutus, but ſtrove as much as poſſible 
to conceal it; but in ſpight of all her conſtancy 


and reſolution, a picture which ſhe found there 


accidentally betrayed it. The ſtory of it was, the 
parting of Hector from Andromache, when he went 


to engage the Greeks, giving his young ſon Aſtyanax - 


into her arms, and ſhe fixing her eyes upon him, 
with an earneſt and affeQtionate look. As ſoon as 
ſhe ſpied this piece, the reſemblance it bore to her 
own concern made her burſt out into tears, and ſeve- 
ral times a day ſhe walked where that picture 
hung, to gaze at it, and weep before it. Upon this 
occaſion, when Acilius, one of Brutus's friends, re- 
peated out of Homer theſe verſes, wherein Adro- 
mache ſpeaks to Hector. 


Be careful Hector, for with thee my all, 
My father, mother, brather, huſband fall. 


Brutus ſmiling, replied, but I muſt not anſwer Porcia, 
as Hector did Andromache, 


6 


c 
* 


Mind you your wheel, and to your maids give law. 


For tho' the natural weakneſs of her body hinders 


her from acting what the ſtrength of men can per- 
form, yet ſhe has a mind as valiant and as active 
for the good of her country, as the beſt of us. This 
relation is in the Memoirs of Brutus, written by 


When Brutus received this 


Cæſar WAS (71) plut. uli 
ſupra, pag. ago, 


© Bibulus, Porcia's ſon (12).“ That Bibulus, who pro- (12) Ibid. c. 
ceeded from Porcia's firſt marriage, wrote a /mall 994. 

book concerining the exploits of Brutus (13). There was 
at leaſt another child by that marriage (14). 

E] She put an end to her life with great courage, 989. 
when ſhe heard that Brutus had killed himſef.] Thoſe 
who do not underſtand Latin, will find hereafter 
in a * e of Plutarch, the ſenſe of this apoſtro- minoris, £4" 


phe o 


Porcia, 


(13) Ibid. Pg 


(14) Idem, in 
Vita Catoni 


Valerius Maximus: Tuos guogue caftiſſimos ignes 771, A. 


1 dee the er 


of the remark 
(0) 


(b) plut. in 0 
tone Utic. 7. 


. 


10) Valer. | 
23. lib. i 
tab. vi, pag: 
3945 395˙ 


16) Plut. 11 
Btuto, in fi 
pag. 100g, 


(17) Oeuvre 
Sieur du Va 
ag. $59, 1 
| of Geneva 1 
in 809, 


(18) Comp 
what has | 
faid in the 
mark [E] 
the article 

GONTAG 
| (LuckeT)] 
or). 


10) Oeuv 
Sicur du * 
pag. 820. 


(20) Such 
Gughter | 
18 not me 
by the P: 
authors. 


21) Thi 


falſe ſhe 
Bibulus'« 


(22) Ply 
Ys no (| 
thing, 


6.9795 = 
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when ſhe married him; ſhe was the widow of Bibulus, by whom ſhe had children (a). 
If Preſident du Vair had known it, he would not have aſcribed to her an. anſwer [F]. 
which probably belongs to another POR CIA, ſiſter to Cato Uticenſis, and wife of 
c. one Domitius ZEnobarbus (b), and was doubtleſs Endowed with noble qualities, ſince c 
6 Mite, Per. Cicero (c), Lollius, and Varro, wrote an encomium upon her. She died before Cæſar xp. a m:; 


| gee the end 
1255 remark 


[0] 


was killed. | 


Porcia, M. Catonis filia, cuncta ſztula debita admira- 

tione proſequuntur : Quæ cum apud Philippos victum & 
interemptum wirum tuum Brutum cognoſceres, quia fer- 

rum non dabatur, ardentes ore carbones haurire non dubi- 

taſti, muliebri ſpiritu virilem patris exitum imitata. 

Sed neſcio an hoc fortius, quod ille ufitato, tu novo genere 

fer, Ma- ortis abſumpta es (1 5). Plutarch relates the ſame 

(') eee, thing, and quotes Valerius Maximus, and another au- 
=o pag. m. thor; but he further ſays, that there was a letter in Bru- 


nounced by that preſident concerns a ſuit in Law in 
the parliament of Provence, between a woman, who 
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$-, 


Ep. ad Atticum, 
xxx vii, & xlyiii, 


lib, xiii, 


vellet, quim ſua. Quo dicto oſtendit divitias magis 
in uxoribus elegi ſolere, quam pudicitiam, & multos 
non oculis, ſed digitis uxores ducere. Optima ſanè 
res, quam avaritia conciliat. Eadem cum lugeret 
virum, & matronæ ab ea quærerent, quem diem ha- 
beret luctus ultimum : ait, quem & vitæ. Arbitror, 
quæ ita virum quærebat abſentem, de ſecundo matri- 
monio non cogitabat. Brutus Porciam virginem 
duxit uxorem, Martiam Cato non virginem: ſed 
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194, 305. tus's name, whereby it appeared, that Porcia reſolved © Martia inter Hortenſium Catonemque diſcurrit, . & 
| to die, becauſe ſhe was not aſſiſted in her ſickneſs. * fine Catone vivere Martia potuit, Portia fine Bruto 
As for Porcia. .. . Nicolaus the Philoſopher, and © non potuit. Magis enim ſe unicis viris. applicant 

Valerius Maximus write, that being deſirous to die, ſceminæ, & nib aliud noſſe, magnum arctioris in- 
« but being hindered by her friends, who continually © dulgentiz vinculum eſt.. . . Portia minor, cum 
watched her from killing herſelf, ſhe ſnatched ſome * laudaretur apud eam quædam bene morata, que ſe- 
burning coals out of the fire, and ſhutting them cundum habebat maritum, reſpondit : Felix & pu- Eh 
« cloſe in her mouth, ſtifled herſelf, and died. Tho * dica matrona, nunquam præterquam ſemel nubit (23). (23) Hieronym. 
© there is yet extant a Letter of Brutus to his friends, - - - - Martia, Cat's younger daughter, being aſked 425. 1, adverſ. 
in which he laments the death of Porcia, and ac- avhy he did not marry again after her huſband's | gangs 
« cuſes them for neglecting her ſo, that ſhe deſired to © death, anfwered, that ſhe. found no man who pre- r . 36. 
to die, rather than languiſh with her diſeaſe. So that ferred her perſon to her fortune : by which ſpe infinuated, 
© it ſeems Nicolaus was miſtaken in the time. For * zhat riches in a awift are generally valued above cha- 
« this Epiſtle (if it is indeed authentic, and truly Bru- © fity, and that many are determined in their choice not 
« tus's) gives us to underſtand the diſeaſe, and the love © ſo much by their eyes as by their fingers. A noble effect 

er pt in of This lady, and the manner of her death (16). © of avarice! The ſame lady being aſked, while fhe be- 

905 58 "ol [F] Prefident du Vair . . . . would not have aſcribed *©* wailed the boſs of her huſband, what bounds fhe pre- 

pag. 1009. 1 her the anſwer he does.} One of the decrees pro- ſcribed to her mourning ; an ſauered, the ſame as to 


* her life. I fancy that a woman who mourned in this 


* faſhion for her deceaſed huſband, had no thoughts of a 
oli had married again nine months after her being a * ſecond marriage. Brutus married Porcia, who was a 
* widow, and the relations of her firſt huſband. She maid. . . Porcia the younger, when ſome body at her houſe 
| was deprived, by virtue of that decree, of the things * cried up the virtue of a certain lady that had a ſecond 
left her by her huſband's laſt will, and of her nuptial ad- huſband, anſwered : a wirtuous and happy woman never 
dbdiantages, for having married again before the year of © marries but once.” One cannot well apprehend what 
(17) Oeuvres du her mourning wwas out (17). Mr du Vair alledges a great he means by Porcia the younger, Porcia minor, for 
Sieur du Vair, many ſentences out of the Pagan authors, and the the ancient hiſtory does not mention two daughters of 
par. $59, Edit. ancient Fathers againſt ſecond marriages (18), and Cato Uticenſis; and if it mentions two Porcia's, it is — 
ef Genc 1017, ſays, that our Porcia declared, that a virtuous woman to inform us, that one of them was Cato's ſiſter, and 
IG never marries but once. Dido being intreated to mar- the other his daughter. At this rate the latter ſhould _ 
ot Coma: ry again, wiſhes that ſhe may rather die. . . . . Never- have been Porcia the younger, Porcia minor; but ſhe 
what has been Theleſs, being afterwards perſuaded to it, and deploring could not have declared againſt ſecond marriages ſo 
ſaid in the re- her misfortune, ſhe ſays, ſeverely as St Jerome relates it. Some will have it 
[8], of | | that he ma the _ Porcia, gk ſiſter. Meminit 
the article © 3 | 3 ; Hieronymus (Porciæ Domitio nuptæ) adwerſus Fovinia- 
3 Extinctus pudor, &, qua ſola fidera adibam, num, qui tale ejus dictum — (24): N 5 apud (24) Glandorp, 
or]. „„ i eam, &c. But why ſhould he call her Porcia minor? Onomaſt, pag. 
For you alone I ſuffer in my fame, It is more likely that he meant one Porcia, younger 7165. 
Bereft of honour, and expos'd to ſhame. ſiſter of Brutus's wife, and, perhaps, confounding his 
| | | notions, he calls Porcia minor the ſame woman, whom 
DRYDEN. he calls Marcia a little before. We muſt remember, 
| | that Marcia, wife of Cato Uticenſis, was with child 
as believing, with great reaſon, that thoſe who mar- when her huſband parted with her in favour of Horten- 
ried tavice, were neither honeſt nor happy. And ſius (25). Perhaps ſhe was delivered of a daughter, (25) Plut. in 
therefore, as we read in Tertullian, Fortunæ muliebri who is indifferently called Porcia minor, or Marcia (26), Catone miliiore, 
coronam non imponebat niſi univira, - - - No woman tho! it was not uſual for daughters to go by their mothers pag. 771. 
is compleatly fortunate, unleſs ſhe has been true to one name. Perhaps St Jerome, for want of attention, 
huſband ; which agrees with the ſaying of the celebrated changed the two names of one woman into two per- (26) The au- 
Peorcia, Brutus's wife, Fœlix & pudica matrona non ſons. What is certain is, that the anſwer he aſcribes oy of = 2 
(19) Oeuvres du nubit niſi ſemel (19), - - 4 virtuous and happy woman to Marcia is of the ſame nature with that which he nates. ot 2 
vicar qu Vair, pever marries but once. That Porcia could not have ſaid aſcribes to Porcia the younger. It was of ſome uſe ſupra relatum, is 
cg. 820. this, without condemning herſelf, ſince Brutus was her to him to diſtinguiſh them; for he was very willing of opinion, that 
ſecond huſband. I am apt to think, that Mr du Vair to increaſe the number of ſuch examples. He alledges this Marcia was 
was led into this error for want of a due attention in thoſe of Annia, and Marcella, and of Valeria. The firſt - —_ m_ 
reading St Jerome's words. They are not exact, and anſwered, that ſhe would not marry again; for, ſaid e 
beſides they contain a falſity, and therefore they may ſhe, if I ſhould get a. good huſband, I ſhould be | | 
very well occaſion a miſtake : but after all, the anſwer afraid of loſing him (27), and if I ſhould get a bad (27) See, above, 
in queſtion is not aſcribed to Porcia, Brutus's wife, in one, I ſhould find it a very hard caſe, having been ſo the remark 
the words of that Father, St Jerome having mentioned Kindly uſed by my firſt ſpouſe. Marcella anſwered, [A], of the ar- 
(20) duch a Marcia, Cato's younger daughter (20), who would I am ſo well fatisfed with having been married once, ticle GONZA- 
Gugkter of Cato never marry again, adds, that Brutus married Porcia, that 1 do not want to be married again. Valeria was = > pain 
b 1 mentioned who was a maid (21), and that Cato married Marcia, contented to anſwer, that her firſt huſband wag ſtill © | 
bak thor, © Who was not a maid (22), and that accordingly Marcia alive as to her (28). Anniam cum propinquus moneret, (28) Hieronytn. | 
| did not ſcruple to leave Cato, in order to marry Hor- ut alteri viro nuberet; efſe enim ei & etatem integram, ubi ſupra. \ 3 
pay (21) This is tenſius, whereas Porcia would not live without Bru- & faciem bonam : nequaquam, inguit, hoc faciam. Si | 
alle: ſhe was tus. Afterwards St Jerome mentions Porcia the younger, enim virum bonum incvenero, nolo timere, ne perdam > 
| ivulus's widow. who made the anſwer we have ſeen in Mr du Vair's /i malam,. quid neceſſe eſt poſt bonum peſſimum ſuſtinere p 
E (42) ph paſſage. * Martia Catonis filia minor cum quzreretur ._, , arcella major rogata à matre ſua gauderet-ne 
_ ' ib 2 * ab ea, cur poſt amiſſum maritum denuo non nube- / nupſiſſe, reſpondit; ita valde, ut amplius nolim. Va- 
Ps thing, ret, reſpondit, non ſe invenire virum, qui ſe magis /eria Maſalarum foror, amiſſo Servia viro, nulli volebat 


nubere. 
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ſays, that vi- 


748 PORCIUsS. 


(29) Actordingly nubere. Due interrogata tor boe faceret, ait fibi ſemper 


an antient author , .:1.m Fermum wivere (2 9) . 


— 3 a copious ſubject to the advocates, who pleaded againſt 
a wide] ] the widow concerned in Mr du Vair's decree, ſhe af- 
mourning was to forded them more matter ſtill by her haſtily marryin; 


bad. Vi 4 again, in the ninth month of her widowhood, an 


Lucan did fince . Without waiting for the end of Lent, She not onh 
transfer to the franſpreſſes, ſaid the advocates (30), her private mourn- 


praiſe of Pom- ig, and deſpiſes the memory of her late huſband and bene- 
pey's wifey . factor, but Ibe does alſo defile the time appointed for a 
883 & habet Public penitence, ſhe breaks the laws of the church, and 
pro conjuge luc- ſeandalizes De Boay. But auby /o haſtily ? F. ou could 
tum. not ſtay till the end of a year already ſo far advanced, 
Now all ber com- qyvby did not you ftay at leaft till the end of Lent, which 


Pos ov ey gon already half gone. Perhaps, the heat of youth tran- 


23 
* — 2 you, and as Tertullian ſays, deſpumare iſtis nuptiis 
doth ber buſ- guinis fervorem oportuit: - - that marriage was 
2 Place meceſſary ta bring down the violent heat of the blood. Such 
Du Vair, ubi | 


ſupra, pag. 820. 


( 
818. 


It is to be obſerved, that if theſe maxims afforded majorem in virginibus patiatur famem, dum dulcius 


And will an old woman al, 


J 


an excuſe conld bardh be admitted from a yoirig mail 
in the flower of her age. Do, as St Jerome ſays, libide 


putat omne quod nefcit : - - - the laſt of a virgin is 
more fierce and ravenous, while he fancies there is 4 
remarkable feveetneſs in wt! thing ſhe has not tried 

edge it, after ſhe has been 
t wenty-frue years married to man, who was ſeventy year; 
old when he died? ' How came you then to contain yourſelf 
during your huſband's life, when the title of wwift, and 
the cover of marriage, gave you more liberty, and the bt 
of an old man raiſed in you a greater luſt ? Many civil 
aws were thundred out againſt her; but ſhe alledged 
againſt them the Canon-Law, and the indulgence of (31) big 


; bag, 


the Pope's decrees (31). It is a ſcandalous thing, that $26, 33 
ſome injunctions of the Civil Law ſhould have been 
enervated by the Canon-Law, to countenance the (32) Ser, aboy, 


Citation (42 
the e 1 
PIENNE, 


abuſes of marriage (32). 


PORCIUS (Marcus) one of the greateſt men among the ancients, commonly 
30) Ibid, pag known by the title of CATO THE CENSOR, vas born at Tuſculum (a), in (a) Corel, M. 
the year of Rome 5319 [4]. He began to bear arms at ſeventeen years of age, and de., in fur 


ſhewed not only much courage, but alſo a great contempt of pleaſures, and even of the wil. die c. 


tonis. Plat. in 


conveniencies of life IB]. He was a man of an extraordinary ſobriety, and no bodily Cee Mawr, 

_ exerciſe ſeemed to him unworthy of him; for at his return from his campaigns, he be. 
took himſelf to plow his ground, but did not neglect to cultivate his mind, eſpecially 
in order to ſpeak well, a talent neceſſary to him, ſince he pleaded many cauſes in the 
neighbouring towns; which he did fo generouſly, that he would never receive any 
(3) His name Teward for it. The diſcourſes of a Pythagorean Philoſopher (b), which he heard at 
was Nearchus, Tarentum, when that town was re-taken by Fabius Maximus, in whoſe army he ſerved, 
did very much ſtrengthen his inclination for temperance. Valerius Flaccus, who had a 
country-ſeat near that of Cato, was deſirous to ſee that young man of whom he was told 
ſo many remarkable things; and finding that it was a good plant which wanted only to 
be cultivated and tranſplanted into better ground, he perſuaded him to come to Rome, 
(J In the yer Cato made himſelf ſoon eſteemed in that city, and having ſuch an officious patron as 


of Rome 5 58. 


Valerius Flaccus, quickly raiſed himſelf, He was firſt of all elected Military Tribune, 


(4) In the year afterwards they made him Queſtor, and then by degrees he came to be Conſul (c) and 
of Rome 569. Cenſor (d). No man was ever better qualified than he for the office of Cenſor, nor did 


) Taken frm better diſcharge the duties of it. He made uſe of his ſeverity, eloquence, and exemplary 


Plut. in Vita, life, to put a ſtop to the luxury and other vices of the Romans (e): which was the 


Catonis Majoris, 


[4] He aba born. 


(1) Cicero, de * fuerat (Q. Maximus) quam ego natus ſum (1). - - - - 

Senect. cap. iv, * The year after I was born, Fabius Maximus was 

Pag · m. 39% &© choſen conſul for the firſt time. They are Cato's 

| words in a book of Cicero. But the Faſti Conſulares 

place the firſt conſulſhip of Fabius Maximus in the 

year of Rome 520. All the dates ſpecified in the 

ſame book ſhew, that the Latin words I have quoted 

ought to be read thus. See Grzvius's edition, where 

vou will find a note of Vincent Contarinus, and ano- 

ther of Charles Langius, which clear the matter, I in- 

fer from the poſition of that year, that Livy and 

Plutarch are miſtaken, when they ſay, that Cato 

pleaded his cauſe at eighty- ſix years of age, and ac- 

| . +... cuſed Sergius Galba four years after (2). He died at 

(2) D , ighty- f age, for it was in the year of 
lib, xxx1x, pag. eighty five years ot aye, 10 g — — * : 

m. 762, Plut. Rome 604, under the conſulſhip of Lucius Marcius, 

in Catone Majo- and Manius Manilius, which was or years be- 

re, Page 344, fore Cicero's conſulſhip, as Cicero obſerves (3). Cor- 

345. radus is a little miſtaken upon this paſſage. He 

(3) Ce, in _ fays (4), that Cato was born ſeven years after the con- 

* pag. m, ſulſhip of Claudius Cento, and Sempronius Tudita- 

668 nus, which falls in with the year of Rome 513 ; and 

that he was in his thirtieth year under the conſulſhip 


| (4) Corradus, in of Cornelius Cethegus, and Sempronius Tuditanus, 


Brutum Cicer. that is in the year of Rome 549. This computation 
Ff. 109 is wrong, any body may {ee that there are only 
twenty-nine years from the year of Rome 520, to the 
year 549. Corradus obſerves a little farther (5), that 
Cato was born in the year 521, and that being dead 
in the year 604, he ived at leaſt eighty-five years ; 
(6) Ib- P. 150, Which is a wrong calculation, Some pages after (6) 
he ſays, that Cato died in the year 605, at eighty- 

five years of age, being born in the year 521, which 

does not rectify the computations, However, we may 

ſay that he lived to that age, for Cicero affirms it in 

expreſs words. Annos quinque & LXXX natus ex- 

#51. 


(5) w. P. 110. 


. in the year of Rome 519. 
Here is the proof of it, Anno poſt conſul primum 


reaſon 


* ceflit & vita cum quidem eo ipſo anno contra Ser. 
* Galbam ad populum ſumma contentione dixiſſet, 
* quam etiam orationem ſcriptam reliquit (7). - - - - - (7) Cicero, ibid 
He died in the eighty-fifth year of his age. That very pag. 149. 
* year he had pronounced a vehement ſpeech againſt Ser- 
* wius Galba, which he likewiſe left in writing. 
Cato did not only write that pleading againſt Galba, + 
but alſo inſerted it in his Origines (8). Pliny denotes (8) Quam on- 
the time of Cato's deceaſe too indeterminately : © Cir- tionem in O ig 
ca captas, ſays. he (9), Carthaginem & Corinthum nes ſuas retulit 
* . . . . ſupremum is diem obiit. - - - He died about PB nous 
© the time that Carthage and Corinth were taken.” eſt an diebus an 
Thoſe two towns were conquered in the year 608. menſibus. Ila. 
I do not find that he ſays in his nineteenth book, as Pag. 165: 
Glandorpius will have it (10), that Cato died at 2 
eighty- five years of age: 1 only find there, that he (9 os 0 
died a year after he had perſuaded the Romans to be- 57” . 1. 
in the third Punic war (11). The twenty-ninth * * 
k ſhould have been quoted, where theſe words are (10) Glandorp 
to be found, © Hic Cato DCV. anno urbis noſtræ o- in Onomaſt. 
* bit, LXXXV. ſuo (12). - - This Cato died in the pag. JA. 
* eighty-fifth year of his age, and in the year of Rome — 
* 605.” Paterculus agrees with this as to the year of (7!) Hog . 
Rome, for he ſays, that Cato died three years before 2 g. 197. 
the deſtruction of Carthage (13). I will not cenſure 
Moreri for placing Cato's deceaſe in the year of (12) tn, . 
Rome 606, but I think it ſomewhat ſtrange, that the xxix, ch. , 
fault he has committed in ſaying, that it was during pag. bos. 
the ſecond Punic war, has not been mended hither- 
to (14). (13 ö F 
5 He fhewed . . .. a great contempt of pleaſures, * 
and even of the conveniencies of life.) I ſhould be too , ,\ L unte th 
rolix, ſhould I mention whatever is to be found in in March 379 
ks upon this ſubject; and therefore I ſhall only | 
ſet down a paſſage of Seneca, whereby it appears, that 
Cato was contented with one horſe for himſelf and 
baggage, and looked after him himſelf. * M. Cato 
Cenſorius (quem tam reip. hercule profuit naſei quam 
| Scipionem * 


( Seneoa, 
piſt, Ixxxvii, 


; Page M, 35. 


(16) Plut. 
Marco Cate 
Fag. 337 
alſo Valeriu 
Maximus, 
iv, cap. iii, 
1 


(17) Idem, 
tarch, pag 


ap, 


one, 
|, & 


ib. 


il, 


| lib 


page Mr 353. 


(16) Plut. in 
Marco Catone, 


pag. 337. See 


alſo Valerius 
Maximus, ib. 
iv, cap, iii, num. 
I2, 


(15) Seneca, E- 
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PORCIUS. 


reaſon why it has been ſaid, that he was not leſs ſerviceable to the republic of Rome by 


making war againſt immorality, than Scipio by his victories over the enemies (J). 
was well known that he would exerciſe the cenſorſhip with the utmoſt rigour ; which 
was one of the reaſons why the Patricians oppoſed him when he ſtood for that office; [>]. 
but that ſame reaſon induced the people to prefer him to all his competitors. 


This cir- 


cumſtance is admirably repreſented by the beſt Latin Hiſtorian, together with his 


elogy [C]: 


« Scipionem : alter enim cum hoſtibus noſtris bellum, 
alter cum moribus geſſit) canterio vehebatur, & hip- 
« poperis quidem impoſitis, ut ſecum utilia portaret. 
<  , . .. O quantum erat ſæculi decus, imperatorem 
triumphalem, cenſorium (& quod ſuper omnia hæc 
eſt) Catonem, uno caballo eſſe contentum, & ne toto 
quidem! Partem enim ſarcinæ, ab utroque latere 
dependentes, occupabant. Ita non omnibus obeſis 
mannis, & aſturconibus, & tollutariis preferres uni- 
cum illum equum, ab ipſo Catone defrictum (15) ? 


to the republic as Scipio: for the one fought againſt our 
enemies, and the other againſt our wices) uſed to ride 
upon a gelding, which carried at the fame time his 
chak-bag and his neceſſaries . . . What an honour wwas 
it to that age to ſee a man who had triumphed as a 
general, and enjoyed the dignity of Cenſor, and (which 
« js more than both theſe) to ſee Cato put up with one 
« horſe, and even not require a whole one to himſelf! 
« For his baggage hanging dow:n on each fide took up 
part of him. Who would not prefer that honeſt geld- 
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ing, rubbed down by Cato himfelf, to all the fleck. 


* nags, fine genets, and ſmooth ambling horfes, in the 
* avorld. He had ſlaves enough to do it for him, but 
he rather choſe to ſave them that trouble. It was 
his inclination : he plowed the ground, dreſſed like 


his ſlaves, and then fat down at table with them, eat- 


ing of the ſame bread, and drinking of the ſame wine 


(16). Seneca might have mentioned a thing more 


remarkable ſtill than what he relates. When he enter- 
el upon the government of Sardinia, thorgh his predece- 
fors there nſed to require tents, bedding, and cloaths, up- 
on the public account, and to charge them heavily by fur- 
niſhing proviſions and entertainments for a great train 
of ſervants and friends: he, on the contrary, by his fru- 
gality ſhewed an incredible difference, for in nothing 


abanted he the contribution of the public; nay, he would 


wall on foot to wifit the cities, and with one per- 


(1) Idem, Plu- 


ache fag. 339. 


* 


fon only of the common town-officers, who carried his gar- 


ment, and a cup to offer ſacrifice in (17). 

[C] This circumſtance is admirably repreſented by the 
beſt Latin Hiſtorian, together wvith his elogy.] This 
paſſage of Livy is ſo fine, that I can neither forbear to 
{et it down at length, nor be ſo bold as to tranſlate 


que fuit, ut quocunque loco natus eſſet, fortunam 


ſibi ipſe facturus fuiſle videretur : Nulla ars neque 
« privatz, neque publicæ rei gerendæ ei defuit. Ur- 
banas ruſticaſque res pariter callebat. Ad ſummos 
* honores alios ſcientia juris, alios eloquentia, alios 
gloria militaris provexit. Huic verſatile ingenium 
+ tic pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum di- 
ceres, quodcunque ageret. 
mus, multiſque inſignibus clarus pugnis: idem po- 


perator: idem in pace, ſi jus conſuleres, peritiſſi- 
mus: ſi cauſa oranda eſſet, eloquentiſſimus: nec is 
tantùm, cujus lingua vivo eo viguerit; monumen- 
tum eloquentiæ nullum extet. Vivit imò, vigetque 
eloquentia ejus, ſacrata ſeriptis omnis generis. Ora- 
tiones & pro ſe multæ, & pro aliis, & in alios. 
Nam non ſolùm accuſando, ſed etiam cauſam dicen- 
do fatigavit inimicos; ſimultates nimio plures & 
exercuerunt eum, & ipſe exercuit eas. Nec facile 
dixeris, utrum magis preſſerit eum nobilitas, an ille 
agitaverit nobilitatem. Aſperi proculdubio animi, 
& linguz acerbæ, & immodice liberæ fuit, ſed in- 
vidi cupiditatibus animi, & rigidæ innocentiæ, con- 
temptor gratiæ, divitiarum: in parſimonia, in pati- 
entia laboris periculique ferrei propè corporis, animi- 


regerit : qui ſextum & octogeſimum annum agens 
cauſam dixerit, ipſe pro ſe oraverit, ſcripſeritque, no- 
* anno Sergium Galbam ad populi adduxerit 
judicium. Hunc, ſicut omni vita, ita tum ( cenſu- 
ram) petentem premebat nobilitas : conſenſerantque, 
* Preter L. Flaccum, qui collega in conſulatu fuerat, 
* candidati omnes, ad dejiciendum honore eum, non 
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FAY 


- - - - Cato the Cenſor (a man of as great conſequence 


In hoc viro (M. Porcio) tanta vis animi ingenii- 


In bello manu fortiſſi- 


ſteaquam ad magnos honores pervenit, ſummus im- 


ue, quem ne ſenectus quidem, que ſolvit omnia, 


The inſcription of the ſtatue erected to him, was a glorious teſtimony of 


his 


ſolùm ut ipſi potius adipiſcerentur, nec quia indigna- 
© bantur novum hominem cenſorem videre, fed etiam 
« quod triſtem cenſuram, periculoſamque multorum 
* famz, & ab læſo a pleriſque, & lædendi cupido ex- 
pectabant. Etenim tum quoque minitabundus pete- 
© bat, refragari ſibi qui liberam & fortem cenſuram 
timerent, criminando. Et ſimul L. Valerio ſuffraga- 
batur: illo uno collega caſtigare ſe nova flagitia, & 
priſcos mores revocare poſſe. His accenſi homines, 
adverſa nobilitate non M. Porcium modò cenſorem 
tecerunt; ſed etiam collegam ei L. Valertum Flaccum 
adjecerunt (18). - - - This man carried with him jo 
vigorous a ſpirit and pregnant wit, that howſoever he 
avere born and deſcended, it ſeemed he was able to 
make way of himſelf to advancement and honour. He 
wanted no art and fhill meet and requiſite for the ma- 
naging either of private buſineſs of his own or public 
affairs of tate: cunning he was in country huſbandry, 
as well as ih civil policy. Some are advanced to the 
higheſt dignities and moſt honourable places by their deep 
knowledge in the laau; others attain to promotion by 
 elognence : and there be again who have riſen and be- 
come great through martial proweſs and feats of arms. 
But this man was by nature ſo trainable and pliant to 
all alike, that whatſoever he addicted and gave him- 
felf unto, a man would hate ſaid, he had been born 
and framed even from his mother's womb to it, and 10 
* nothing elſe. In war a moſt hardy and valiant foldier : 
and in many battles fought in fields highly renowned. 
Being mounted once to high places of honourable calling, 
a right excellent commander he proved and general of 
an army. In peace again for found counſel: in the Ci- 
vil-Law, paſſing well learned: for pleading at the bar 
and making orations, moſt eloguent. Neither carried 
he himſelf fo, that his tongue flouriſhed only «while he 
lived, as leaving no monument behind him of his Vn 
gular eloquence ; but it liveth, nay it fouriſbeth /till, 
immortalized, as it awere, and recommended 19 poſterity 
in all kind of writing. | 


many, which he penned and pronounced as well in his 
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vectiwes alſo againſt others: for able he was to put 
down and weary his adverſaries, not only by declaiming 
and accufmg them, but alfs by pleading his en cauſe. 
Factious quarrels and enmities there were exceeding 
many, that tormented him; and he plagued others with 
as many : and hard it is to ſay or ſet down; «whether 
he were urged and preſſed upon by the nobility, or him- 
felf courſed and baited them more. Doubtleſs by nature 
he was auſtere and rigorous, his ſpeech vas ſharp bit- 
ing, and beyond meaſure plain and free: but he carried 
a mind with him that ſftooped to no defires and lufts 
whatſoever : his life, ſo ſevere and preciſe as it vas, 
untouched and without all ſpot of blame: deſpiſing all 
faauning favours, and contemning earthly riches, In 
thrift and frugality, in ſobriety and patience, in ſuffe- 
rance of travail and danger, his body was fteel to the 
very back. And as for his mind and courage, it was 
ſuch as very age and time (which abatcth and con- 
fumeth all things elſe) was not able to break and 
daunt : when he was fourſeore years old and fix, he 
pleaded at the bar for others: he made orations for his 
own defence, and wrote books : and in the ninetieth year 
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to receive his judgment by them. Ai all his life-time 
before the nobility was ſet againſt him, ſo when he ſtood 
now to be Cenſor, they preſſed hard upon him inſomuch 
as all his competitors ( excepting L. Flaccus, who had 
been his colleague in the conſulſpip ) complotted together, 
how they might give him the repulſe, and put him be- 
fide the cuſhion: not only for that their own teeth 
watered, and they were dęſirous themſelves rather of 
that honour ; nor becauſe they repined to ſee a newy 
riſen gentleman, and one of the firſ? head to be a Cenſor ; 
but alſo becauſe they looked for nd other but that his 
cenſorſhip would be rigorous aud prejudicial to the name 
and reputation of divers men ; conſidering how he had 
* been _ and hurt by very many; and was defirous 


9 , himſelf 
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It (/) See the paſ- 
ſage of Seneca 
in the remark, 


(18) Liv. 148. 


XXXIX, Cap. *, 


x7, 


Orations of his there he extant | 


own cauſe as for the defence of his friends, pen and in- 


of his age he convented Sergius Galba before the people, | 


. | : * 
F | 4 11 » 5 i F 
* 2 th: | 


— * 


(29) Accordingly nubere. Due interrogata tur hoc faceret, ait fibi ſemper 
an antient author naritum Serum vivere (29). | 

Joys * It is to be obſerved, that if theſe maxims afforded 
maritÞ erat. à copious ſubject to the advocates, who pleaded againſt 
a widow's. the widow concerned in Mr du Vair's decree, ſhe af- 
mourning war to forded them more matter ſtill by her haſtily marryin 
pn. 3 o n Again, in the ninth month of her widowhood, an 
Lican did fines Without waiting for the end of Lent, She not onh 
transfer to the franſgreſſes, ſaid the advocates (30), her private mourn- 
praiſe of Pom- ig, and deſpiſes the memory of her late huſband and bene- 
b * 1 factor, but ſhe does alſo defile the time appointed for a 
1 4 habet Public penitence, ſhe breaks the laws of the church, and 
pro conjuge luc- ſcandalizes every body. But why fo haftlily? If you could 
tum. not ſtay till the end of a year already fo far advanced, 
Now all ber com- <yþy did not you ftay at leaft till the end of Lent, which 
F.th lie was already half gone. Perhaps, the heat of youth tran- 
And mourning ted you, and as Tertullian ſays, deſpumare iſtis nuptiis 
doth ber buſ- guinis fervorem oportuit: - - that marriage was 
_ t place 
.. ubi | 
ſupra, pag. 820. 
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PORCIUS. 


neceſſary to bring down the violent heat of the blood. Such 


<4 


an excuſe conld bardh be admitted from a yourig maid, 
in the flower of her age. Tho', as St Jerome ſays, libido 
majorem in virginibus patiatur famem, dum dulcius 
putat omne quod neſeit: - the luſt of à virgin is 
more fierce and ravenous, while ſhe fancies there is a 
remarkable faveetneſs in every thing ſhe has not tried 
And will an old woman alle it, after ſhe has been 
twenty: five years married to man, who was ſeventy years 
old when he died? How came you then to contain yourſelf 
during your huſband's life, æuben the title of wife, and 
the cover of marriage, gave you more liberty, and the fight 
an old man raiſed in you à greater luſt ? Many civil 
ws were thundred out againſt her; but ſhe alledged 
againſt them the e Tale, and the indulgence of (31) Ivi 


d. pap, 
the Pope's decrees (31). It is a ſcandalous thing, that 826, 354. 


ſome injunctions of the Civil Law ſhould have been 
enervated by the Canon-Law, to countenance the (32) See, above, 


Citation (42), of 
the article . 


PIENNE. 


abuſes of marriage (3 2). 


PORCIUS (Marcus) one of the greateſt men among the ancients, commonly 


(30) Ibid. pg. known by the title of CATO THE CENSOR, was born at Tuſculum (a), in (a) Corn), e 
yo the year of Rome 519 [A]. He began to bear arms at ſeventeen years of age, and bes, in Frag. 


ſhewed not only much courage, but alſo a great contempt of pleaſures, and even of the toni. 


mento Vitæ Ca- 
Plut. in 


conveniencies of life [B). He was a man of an extraordinary ſobriety, and no bodily Se Medes. 


_ exerciſe ſeemed to him unworthy of him; for at his return from his campaigns, he be- 


mt, Pag. 336. 


took himſelf to plow his ground, but did not neglect to cultivate his mind, eſpecially 
in order to ſpeak well, a talent neceſſary to him, ſince he pleaded many cauſes in the 
neighbouring towns; which he did ſo generouſly, that he would never receive any 


(5) His name 
was Nearchus, 


reward for it. The diſcourſes of a Pythagorean Philoſopher (b), which he heard at 
Tarentum, when that town was re-taken by Fabius Maximus, in whoſe army he ſerved, 


did very much ſtrengthen his inclination for temperance. Valerius Flaccus, who had a 
country-ſeat near that of Cato, was defirous to ſee that young man of whom he was told 
ſo many remarkable things ; and finding that it was a good plant which wanted only to 
be cultivated and tranſplanted into better ground, he perſuaded him to come to Rome. 


(e) In the year 
of Rome 558. 


(4) In the year afterwards they made him 


FFF f 
(0 Taten frm better diſcharge the duties of it. 
Plut. in Vita 
Catonis Majoris, 
[4] He was born . . . . in the year of Rome 519.] 
Here is the proof of it, Anno poſt conſul primum 
(r) Cicero, de * fuerat (Q. Maximus) quam ego natus ſum (1). - - - - 


Senect. cap. iv, * The year after I was born, Fabius Maximus was 
Pag · m. 39% © choſen conſul for the firſt time.” They are Cato's 
words in a book of Cicero. But the Faſti Conſulares 

place the firſt conſulſhip of Fabius Maximus in the 

year of Rome 5 20. All the dates ſpecified in the 

{ame book ſhew, that the Latin words I have quoted 

ought to be read thus. See Grævius's edition, where 


vou will find a note of Vincent Contarinus, and ano- 


ther of Charles Langius, which clear the matter, I in- 

fer from the poſition of that year, that Livy and 

Plutarch are miſtaken, when they ſay, that Cato 

pleaded his cauſe at eighty-ſix years of age, and ac- 

r cuſed Sergius Galba four years after (2). He died at 

(2) 8 eighty-five years of age, for it was in the year of 
m. 762, Plut. Rome 604, under the conſulſhip of Lucius Marcius, 
in Catone Majo- and Manius Manilius, which was + 7x. years be- 
re, pag. 344, fore Cicero's conſulſhip, as Cicero obſerves (3). Cor- 
345. radus is a little miſtaken upon this paſſage. He 
ſays (4), that Cato was born ſeven years after the con- 


(3) Cicero, in 


Bruto, pag. n. ſulſhip of Claudius Cento, and Sempronius Tudita- 


109. nus, which falls in with the year of Rome 513 ; and 
that he was in his thirtieth year under the conſulſhip 
(4) Corradus, in of Cornelius Cethegus, and Sempronius Tuditanus, 
Brutum Cicer. that is in the year of Rome 549. This computation 
Fk. 109. is wrong, any body may fee that there are only 
 twenty-nine years from the year of Rome 520, to the 
(5) Ib. f. 110, Year 549. Corradus obſerves a little farther (5), that 
5) . . 11% Cato was born in the year 521, and that being dead 
in the year 604, he lived at leaſt eighty-five years ; 
(6) w. P. 150, Which is a wrong calculation. Some pages after (6) 
| he ſays, that Cato died in the year 605, at eighty- 
five years of age, being born in the year 521, which 
does not rectify the computations. However, we may 
ſay that he lived to that age, for Cicero affirms it in 
expreſs words. Annos quinque & LXXX natus ex- 

2 


Cato made himſelf ſoon eſteemed in that city, and having ſuch an officious patron as 
Valerius Flaccus, quickly raiſed himſelf. He was firſt of all elected Military Tribune, 
Queſtor, and then by degrees he came to be Conſul (c) and 
No man was ever better qualified than he for the office of Cenſor, nor did 
He made uſe of his ſeverity, eloquence, and exemplary 
life, to put a ſtop to the luxury and other vices of the Romans (e): which was the 


reaſon 


* ceſlit è vita cum quidem eo ipſo anno contra Ser. 
* Galbam ad populum ſumma contentione dixiſſet, 


quam etiam orationem ſcriptam reliquit (7). - - - - - (7) Cicero, ibid. 


© He died in the eighty-fifth year of his age. That very pag. 149- 
year he had pronounced a wehement ſpeech againſt Ser- 

© wvius Galba, which he likewiſe left in writing. 

Cato did not only write that pleading againſt Galba, +» 

but alſo inſerted it in his Origines (8). Pliny denotes (g) Quam or- 
the time of Cato's deceaſe too indeterminately : © Cir- tionem in O-igi- 


ca captas, ſays he (9), Carthaginem & Corinthum nes ſuas retulit 


.... ſupremum is diem obiit - - - He died about Pcs et 
© the time that Carthage and Corinth were taken.” T 1 
Thoſe two towns were conquered in the year 608. menſibus. [bids 
I do not find that he ſays in his nineteenth book, as pag. 165. 
Glandorpius will have it (10), that Cato died at 3 
eighty-five years of age: I only find there, that he (9) = - 
died a year after he had perſuaded the Romans to be- — hag RY 
in the third Punic war (11). The twenty-ninth 
k ſhould have been quoted, where theſe words are {,, Glandorp- 
to be found, Hic Cato DCV. anno urbis noſtræ o- in Onomaſt. 
* biit, LXXXV. ſuo (12). - - - - This Cato died i the pag. 714. 
* eighty-fifth year of his age, and in the year of Rome 
* 60g. 3 be. with this as to the year of ( wr) 23 
Rome, for he ſays, that Cato died three years before 55 = 
the deſtruction of Carthage (13). I will not cenſure 
Moreri for placing Cato's deceaſe in the year of (12) 14m, ll. 
Rome 606, but I think it ſomewhat ſtrange, that the xxix, cap. i, 
fault he has committed in ſaying, that it was during pag $63. 
the ſecond Punic war, has not been mended hither- 3 
to (14). 3.1, cap, Flite 
[B] He ſhewed . . . . a great contempt of pleaſures, 1 9 
and even of the conveniences of life.) I ſhould be too ( 4) I write this 
rolix, ſhould I mention whatever is to be found in in March 1501. 
ks upon this ſubject; and therefore I ſhall only 
ſet down a paſlage of Seneca, whereby it appears, that 
Cato was contented with one horſe for himſelf and 
baggage, and looked after him himſelf. * M. Cato 
6 Gen orius (quem tam reip. hercule profuit naſci quam 
Scipionem : 


(15) Sex 
piſt, Ixx) 
ag · mM, 


(16) Phi 
Marco ( 
Fag. 33 
alſo Val 
Maxim 
iv, cap. 


12. 


2.5 


rcul, 
, xiii. 
ite this 


(15) Seneca, E- 
it, bocxvil, 


pope n. 353 


(16) Plut. in 
Marco Catone, 


pag. 337- See 


alſo Valerius 
Maximus, lib. 
iv, cap, iii, num. 
12. 


(17) Idem, Plu- 


tarch, pag. 339. 


POR CI US. 


reaſon why it has been ſaid, that he was not leſs ſerviceable to the republic of Rome by 
making war againſt immorality, than Scipio by his victories over the enemies (F). It (F) See the paſ- 
was well known that he would exerciſe the cenſorſhip with the utmoſt rigour ; which sehe 25s 
was one of the reaſons why the Patricians oppoſed him when he ſtood for that office; [>]. 

but that ſame reaſon induced the people to prefer him to all his competitors. This cir- 
cumſtance is admirably repreſented by the beſt Latin Hiſtorian, together with his 
elogy [C]. The inſcription of the ſtatue erected to him, was a glorious teſtimony of 


«© Scipionem : alter enim cum hoſtibus noſtris bellum, 
© alter cum moribus geſſit) canterio vehebatur, & hip- 
< poperis quidem impoſitis, ut ſecum utilia portaret. 
. . . . . O quantum erat ſæculi decus, imperatorem 
triumphalem, cenſorium (& quod ſuper omnia hæc 
eſt) Catonem, uno caballo eſſe contentum, & ne toto 
quidem! Partem enim ſarcinæ, ab utroque latere 
dependentes, occupabant. Ita non omnibus obeſis 
mannis, & aſturconibus, & tollutariis præferres uni- 
cum illum equum, ab ipſo Catone defrictum (15) ? 
- - - - Cato the Cenſor (a man of as great conſequence 
to the republic as Scipio: for the one fought againſt our 
enemies, and the other againſt our wices) uſed to ride 
upon a gelding, which carried at the fame time his 
cloak-bag and his necefſaries . . . What an honour was 
it to that age to ſee a man who had triumphed as a 
general, and enjoyed the dignity of Cenſor, and (which 
© is more than both theſe) to ſee Cato put up with one 
« horſe, and even not require a whole one to himſelf ! 
For his baggage hanging down on each fide took up 
part of him. Who would not prefer that honeſt geld. 
ing, rubbed down by Cato himſelf, to all the ſleek 
© nags, fine genets, and ſmooth ambling horfes, in the 
* avorld.” He had ſlaves enough to do it for him, but 
he rather choſe to ſave them that trouble. It was 
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his inclination : he plowed the ground, dreſſed like 
his ſlaves, and then ſat down at table with them, eat- 


ing of the ſame bread, and drinking of the ſame wine 
(16). Seneca might have mentioned a thing more 
remarkable ſtill than what he relates. Ihen he enter- 
ef upon the government of Sardinia, thorgh his predecey- 


fors there nſed to require tents, bedding, and cloaths, up- 


on the public account, and to charge them heavily by fur- 
niſhing proviſions and entertainments for a great train 
of ſervants and friends: he, on the contrary, by his fru- 
gality ſhewed an incredible difference, for in nothing 
wanted he the contribution of the public; nay, he would 
wall on foot to wifit the cities, and with one per- 
fon only of the common town-officers, who carried his gar- 
ment, and a cup to offer ſacrifice in (17): 

[C] This circumſtance is admirably repreſented by the 
beſt Latin Hiſtorian, together with his clogy.] This 
paſſage of Livy is ſo fine, that I can neither forbear to 
{et it down at length, nor be ſo bold as to tranſlate 
it. In hoc viro (M. Porcio) tanta vis animi ingenii- 
que fuit, ut quocunque loco natus eſſet, fortunam 


ſibi ipſe facturus fuiſſe videretur: Nulla ars neque 


« privatz, neque publicæ rei gerendæ ei defuit. Ur- 
* banas ruſticaſque res pariter callebat. Ad ſummos 
© honores alios ſcientia juris; alios eloquentia, alios 
gloria militaris provexit. Huic veriatile ingenium 


ceres, quodcunque ageret. In bello manu fortiſſi- 


perator: idem in pace, ſi jus conſuleres, peritiſſi- 
mus: ſi cauſa oranda eſſet, eloquentiſſimus: nec is 
tantùm, cujus lingua vivo eo viguerit; monumen- 
tum eloquentiæ nullum extet. Vivit imò, vigetque 
eloquentia ejus, ſacrata ſeriptis omnis generis. Ora- 
tiones & pro ſe multæ, & pro aliis, & in alios. 
Nam non ſolùm accuſando, ſed etiam cauſam dicen- 
do fatigavit inimicos; ſimultates nimio plures & 
exercuerunt eum, & ipſe exercuit eas. Nec facile 
dixeris, utrum magis preſſerit eum nobilitas, an ille 
agitaverit nobilitatem. Aſperi proculdubio animi, 
& linguæ acerbæ, & immodicè liberæ fuit, ſed in- 
victi cupiditatibus animi, & rigidæ innocentiæ, con- 
temptor gratiæ, divitiarum: in parſimonia, in pati- 
entia laboris periculique ferrei propè corporis, animi- 
ue, quem ne ſenectus quidem, quæ ſolvit omnia, 
regerit: qui ſextum & octogeſimum annum agens 
cauſam dixerit, ipſe pro ſe oraverit, ſcripſeritque, no- 
* nageſimo anno Sergium Galbam ad populi adduxerit 
a To ry Hunc, ſicut omni vita, ita tum ( cen/#- 
ram) petentem premebat nobilitas : conſenſerantque, 
* preter L. Flaccum, qui collega in conſulatu fuerat, 
® candidati omnes, ad dejiciendum honore eum, non 
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ſie pariter ad omnia fuit, ut natum ad id unum di- 


mus, multiſque inſignibus clarus pugnis: idem po- 
ſteaquam ad magnos honores pervenit, ſummus im- 


his 


ſolùm ut ipſi potius adipiſcerentur, nec quia indigna- 
bantur novum hominem cenſorem videre, ſed etiam 
© quod triſtem cenſuram, periculoſamque multorum 
fame, & ab læſo a pleriſque, & lædendi cupido ex- 
pectabant. Etenim tum quoque minitabundus pete- 
© bat, refragari ſibi qui liberam & fortem cenſuram 
timerent, criminando. Et ſimul L. Valerio ſuffraga- 
batur: illo uno collega caſtigare ſe nova flagitia, & 
priſcos mores revocare poſſe. His accenſi homines, 
adverſa nobilitate non M. Porcium modo cenforem 
teccrunt, ſed etiam collegam ei L. Valerium Flaccum 
adjecerunt (18). - - - This man carried with him jo 
vigorous a ſpirit and pregnant wit, that howſoever he 
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make eway of himſelf to advancement and honour. He 
avanted no art and fhill meet and requiſite for the ma- 
naging either of private buſineſs of his own or public 
affairs of ftate : cunning he was in country huſbandry, 
as well as in civil policy. Some are advanced to the 
higheſt dignities and moſt honourable places by their deep 
#nowledge in the law 3 others attain to promotion by 
eloquence: and there be again who have riſen and be- 
come great through martial proweſs and feats of arms. 
But this man vas by nature ſo trainable and pliant to 
all alike, that whatſoever he addicted and gave him- 
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ſelf unto, a man would have ſaid, he had been born 


and framed even from his mother*s abomb to it, and 10 


nothing elſe. In war a moſt hardy and valiant foldier : 
and in many battles fought in fields highly renowned. 
Being mounted once to high places of honourable calling, 
a right excellent commander he proved and general of 
an army. In peace again for ſound counſel in the Ci- 
vil Law, paſſing well learned: for pleading at the bar 
and making orations, moſt eloquent. Neither carried 
he himſelf fo, that his tongue flouriſhed only «while he 
lived, as leaving no monument behind him of his fin- 
gular eloquence ; but it liveth, nay it fouriſheth flill, 
immortalized, as it were, and recommended 1 poſterity 
in all kind of writing. Orations of his there he extant 
many, which he penned and pronounced as well in his 


vectiwes alſo againſt others : for able he was to put 
down and weary his adverſaries, not only by declaimins 
and accuſing them, but alfs by pleading his en cauſe. 
Factious quarrels and enmities there were exceeding 
many, that tormented him; and he plagued others with 
as many: and hard it is to ſay or ſet down, whether 
he were urged and preſſed upon by the nobility, or him- 
ſelf courſed and baited them more. Doubtleſs by nature 


ing, and beyond meaſure plain and free : but he carried 
a mind with him that ſlooped to no defires and luſts 
whatſoever : his life, ſo ſevere and preciſe as it was, 
untouched and without all ſpot of blame: deſpiſing all 
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very buck. And as for his mind and courage, it was 
© ſuch as ven age and time (which abatcth and con- 
« fumeth all things elſe) was not able to break and 
* aunt : when he was fourſcore years old and fix, he 
* pleaded at the bar for others: he made orations for his 
© own defence, and wrote books: and inthe ninetieth year 
* of his age he convented Sergius Galba before the people, 

to receive his judgment by them. As all his life-time 
before the nobility was ſet againſt him, ſo when he flood 
now to be Cenſor, they preſſed hard upon him : infomuch 
© as all his competitors (excepting L. Flaccus, «who had 
* been his colleague in the conſulſhip ) complotted together, 
* how they might give him the repulſe, and put him be- 
* fide the cuſhion; not only for that their own teeth 
* watered, and they evere defirous themſelves rather of 

that honour ; nor becauſe they repined to ſee a new 
riſen gentleman, and one of the firſ? head to be a Cenſor : 
but alfo becauſe they looked for no other but that his 
cenſorſhip would be rigorous aud prejudicial to the name 
and reputation of divers men; conſidering how he had 


* been croſſed and hurt by very many; and was defirous 
9:38: > - 


„ W 00 


R a x 


* 


vere born and deſcended, it ſeemed he was able to 
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ſage of Seneca 


(18) Liv. 7. 
Kir, cap. x)! 
li. 


own cauſe as for the defence of his friends, yea and in- 


he was auſtere and rigorous, his ſpeech «vas ſharp; bit. 


thrift and frugality, in ſobriety and patience, in ſuffe- 
rance of travail and danger, his body was ſteel to the 


: himſelf | 
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(g) Plut. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 
347. 


(b) Ibid. & pag. 
344, B. 


(:) Plin. in 
Pref, Vegetius, 
lib, i, cap. wil, 


(%) They are 
ſill extant, 


* Taken from 
Philemon Hol- 
land's Engliſh 
tranſlation of 
Pliny, 


(19) Plat. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 347. 


(20) Cornel. Ne- 
pos, in Frag- 
mento Vitæ Ca- 
tonis, Pag. m. 
384. 


ruerim, quam, quod oft grawius, 


121) Amm. 
Marcell. /:b, 
xi v, cap. vi, 
pag. m. 21. 


(22) Plut. in 
Præcept. Reip. 
Ger. pag. 820, 
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his reforming inclination [D]. He expreſſed a great indifferency for the erection of 
ſtatues [E], and, in general, for praiſes (g); nevertheleſs, he highly commended him- 
ſelf (b), and was willing that people ſhould ſee in his books the great encomiums 
he beſtowed on himſelf. He harangued very often, and inſerted ſome of his orations in 
his Roman Hiſtory [F J. That Hiſtory, and the book he wrote concerning the art of 


war, are not extant (7). 
particular in the deſcription of that art (). 


toric, and it is likely he was the firſt Roman who writ upon that ſubject (m). 
accuſed ſeveral times, and always defended himſelf very well: he was ſo ſure of his in- 


He compoſed ſome books of agriculture (&), and was very 


He wrote alſo ſomething concerning Rhe- (ö) p1,.. u. * 
He was Pi, Pag. 351, 


(1) See Quinti. 


nocence, that an action being brought againſt him, he offered to ſubmit to the judgment han. Inf. Orat, 


* himſelf to avait them a ſhrewd turn, and meet avith 
* them again. For even then, while he laboured and 
« ſued for the place, he uſed minatory ſpeeches, and gave 
© out that they only abere oppoſed againſt him, wwho feared 
* they ſhould have a cenſorſhip ſharply exerciſed without 
« partiality and reſpect of perſons. And herewith he 
* maintained the ſuit of L. Valerius with him, ſaying 
that if he had but him of all others to be his colleague, 
he ſhould be able to repreſs the avicked enormities newly 
come up and rife in the city, and to bring in requeſt 
again the ancient manners and faſhions of the old world. 
Men were much moved in theſe reſpects and conſidera- 
tions; and ſo maugre the heads of the nobility, they 
not only created him Cenſor, but alſo adjoined unto him 
L. Valerius Flaccus for his companion in that gowvern- 
. | 5 
[D] De inſcription of the fiatue erected to him avas 
a... . teſtimony of his reforming inclination.] The 
people did like his cenlorſhip wondrous well; for 
« ſetting dp a ſtatue for him in the temple of the god- 
« deſs of health, they put an inſcription under it, not 
of his warlike feats and triumphs, but ſuch a one as 
* ſignified, That this was Cato the Cenſor, who by his 
good diſcipline and ordinances reclaimed the Roman 
* commonwealth, when it was declining and ſupinely 
* tumbling into vice (19).” Cornelius Nepos obſerves, 
that Cato's ſeverity put a ſtop to the luxury which had 
already crept into the commonwealth. Cato Cenſor 
cum eodem Flacco factus, ſevere prefuit e poteſtati. 
Nam & in complures nobiles animadwvertit, & multas res 
novas in ediftum addidit, quare luxuria reprimerttur, 
que jam tum incipiebat pullulare (20). | 


[LE] He expreſſed a great indifferency for the erection 


of ſtatues.] The following words of Plutarch are to be 
found next to thoſe I have quoted in the remark [D]. 


Now before this ſtatue honour was done to himſelf, 


© he uſed to laugh at thoſe who loved ſuch kind of 


things, ſaying, They were not ſenſible that they 
gloried chiefly in the workmanſhip of Engravers 
and Painters, but that the citizens bore about his 
faireſt image in their breaſts, When any ſeemed to 
wender at tum, that he ſhouid have never a ſtatue, 
when many ordinary perſons had one; I would, 
{aid he, much rather be aſked why I have not one, 
than why I have one.“ Ammianus Marcellinus men- 
tions this noble anſwer. Cenforius Cato . . . interro- 
gatus guamobrem inter multos nobiles ſtatuam non habe- 
ret, mah, inquit, ambigere bonds quamobrem id non me- 
eur impetraverim 
muſſitare (21). Note, that Plutarch in another place 
of his works (22), ſhould not have faid abſolutely, 
that Cato would not ſuffer that a ſtatue ſhould be erect- 
ed to him. ES | | | 

[F] He inſerted ſome of his orations in his Roman 
Hi/lory.] He wrote that Hiſtory in his old age, and 
divided it into ſeven books. The firſt contained the 
actions of the kings of Rome; the ſecond and tlie 
third contained the origin of all the towns of Italy; 
for which reaſon it is thought he intituled the whole 
work Origines. In the fourth he deſcribed the firſt 
Punic war; and in the fifth he deſcribed the ſecond, 
which he did ſummarily, and by way of ſections. He 
deſcribed in the ſame manner the following wars, to 
the pretorſhip of Sergius Galba, who conquered the 


* * * A * * * 


| Luhtani, He mentioned things without naming thoſe 


423) Talen from 
Cornel. Nepos, 
ubi ſupra. 


(24) Ibid. 


who had done them. He took notice of the rarities 
that were to be found in Spain and Italy, and ſhewed 
a great deal of 2 and exactneſs (23), Obſerve 
theſe words of Cornelius Nepos, Ab adoleſcentia 
confecit orationes : Senex hiſtorias ſcribere inſtituit 
* (24); - - - He made orations from the time that he 
« avas a young man, and in his old age he ſet about 
avuritiug a Hiſtory. And at the fame time remem- 
ber that Cicero ſays, that Cato went about that work 


author was far advanced in years (28), 


of tb, itt, cap. i. 


the very ſame year that he died (25). Which affords (25) See the fe. 

a very good reaſon to cenſure Livy, who ſuppoſes that mark [A], d. 

Lucius Valerius, tribune of the people, making a ation (7): 

ſpeech againſt Cato in the year 558, quoted his Ori- 

gines (26). Cato was then but thirty-nine years of (26)gLiv. J. 

age, from whence it ought to be inferred, that he had *, pag, », 

not writ that book yet, and that Livy, who is doubt- 

leſs the author of the ſpeeches related by him, forgot 

to reconcile his ſuppoſitions with Chronology. He 

affords an argument againſt himſelf, for he obſerves in 

another place (27), that Cato's ſpeech for the Rhodians, (2) 1;4 % 

made in the year 587, had been inſerted in the fifth xv, pag. 929, 

book of the Origines : which ſhews, that thoſe Ori- 

gines had not been publiſhed when the tribune Vale- 

rius made a ſpeech againſt Cato. It were in vain to 

ſuppoſe ſeveral editions of that work, ſome larger than 

others, ſince no ancient author intimates any ſuch 

thing, and beſides, the firſt was only made when the 

Father Noris (28) Cornel. Ne. 

(29) found fault with Livy upon this account: Voſſius Pos, ubi ſupra. 

(30) had ſaid before that cardinal, that he believed, _ 

Livy was miitaken, in ſuppoſing that the tribune of (29) agg 9 

3 g ph. Piſan, 

the people (31) made an objection to Cato which he pag. 4. 

took out of his Origines. Obſerve, that we read in the 

epitome of the forty-ninth book of Livy, that Cato's (30) Voſſius, ds 

ſpeech againſt Galba was to be found in the Origines. Hitt, Lat. 16, i, 

But he made it the laſt year of his life: See above, %. % bag. 21. 

what I have quoted out of Cicero (32). He publiſhed % Hh ms 

above one hundred and fifty Orations, very much com- . not Oppius, 

mended by Cicero, though he obſerves, that no body as Voſſius af. 

read them (33). Doubtleſs, they were uſed a hundred firms. 

years after Cato's death, as we uſe now a-days the | 

1peeches that were made in the ſtates of the kingdom (32) In the fe. 

of France, or at the opening of the audiences in the , 7). 

XVIch century. A freed man of Cicero criticized _ 

with great ſubtilty, upon Cato's ſpeech for the Rho- (33) Cicero, in 

dians; but ſee in Aulus Gellins the anſwer that was Bruto, pag. n, 

made to his criticiſms (34). „„ 
Let us conſider theſe words of Cornelius Nepos, 

* Atque horum bellorum duces non nominavit, ſed 

© ſine nominibus res notavit. - - He did not name the 

« generals who commanded in thoſe wars, but ſet daun 

their actions without their names.” The commenta- 

tors upon Pliny, without excepting Father Hardouin, 

knew nothing of this paſſage. I prove it thus, Pliny 

obſerves, that Cato, who had ſuppreſſed the names of 

the generals in his Annals, mentioned the name of an 

elephant. Certe Cato, cum Imperatorum nomina 

* Annalibus detraxerit, eum (elephantum) qui fortiſſime 

præliatus eſſet in Punica acie, Surum tradidit voca- | 

tum (35). - - is certain that Cato, while he omit- (45) Plin. 4%. 

ted the names of the generals in his Annals, did not "> _ = 

forget to take notice that the elephant which fought moſt oy ED 

« floutly in the Carthaginian army, was called Surus.” 

Read this note of Father Hardouin (36). Auctoris men- (36) Harduin. 1 

tem aſſequi cum minime poſſent Plinii editores, hanc Plin. 7% 

* poſtremam vocem corruptam rati ſcripſere, cum Ipe- L. 285 

* ratorum nomina annalibus deſcriberet, contra fidem codi- 

cum Reg. 1, 2. ceterorumque melioris notæ, a ſcrip- 

toris mente longiſſime aberrantes, cujus hæc ſententia 

eſt: Cato, inquit, Imperatorum Punicorum nomina 

annalibus ſuis apponere neglexit: idem tamen, quod 

nomen elephanti eſſet, qui tunc fortiſſime præliatus, 

referre operæ pretium duxit. - The editors Pliny, 

not under ſtanding his meaning, fancied that a word 

awas corrupted, and put in while he deſcribed ( inſtead 

of while he omitted) the names of the generals in bis 

Annals. But in this they contradi the beſt manu- 

* ſcripts, particularly the 1ſt and 2d in the king's library, 

« groſily miſtaking the ſenſe of the author which ts this : 

Cato, ſays he, left out the names of the Carthaginian 

« generals in his Annals ; at the ſame time he thought it 

« worth his while to mention the name of the ſlouteſi 


(31) Aulus Gel 


cap. iii. 
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* elephant,” He thought that Cato had only * 
| | „ 


mark [4], di 


lius, Ih. vn, 


(37) At 
1590, 


(39) P. 


J jus VI 


345. 
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dog. 4 
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dctoge 
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Aurel. 
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Mus, 
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(37) At Leyden 


1590, in Zvo. 


38) Plut. in 
eus Vita, Pag. 
345. 


(39) Plin. /:6. 
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dap. 47. 


40) Galbani 
dctogenarius ac- 
cutavit, ipſe qua- 
cragies quater 
accuſatus, glorio- 
le abſolutus. 
Aurel, Victor. 

de Vir, Illuftr, 


(41) Val. Maxi- 
mus, 115. 111, 
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the names of the Carthaginian generals; he would not 
have thought ſo, if he had remembered the words of 
Cornelius Nepos. | 

Note, that the fragments of Cato's Origines publiſh- 
ed by Annius Viterbienſis, are accounted a ſuppoſiti- 
tious piece; but thoſe which have been collected by 
Riccobonus, and printed at the end of his treatiſe of 
Hiſtory, are genuine. They have been enlarged by 
Auſonius Popma, and added by him with notes to the 
other writings of Cato (37). | 

[G] He auas accuſed ſeveral times, and defended him- 
ſelf. . . . . . and offered to ſubmit to the judgment of one 
of his enemies. | But neither did he himſelf eſcape 
* ſcot-free in his managery of affairs; for if he gave 
© his enemies but the leaſt hold, he was ſtill in danger, 
© and ready to be brought to juſtice : for he is re- 
ported to have eſcaped at leaſt fifty indictments, 
© and one above the reſt, which was the laſt, when 
© he was fourſcore and ſix years old, about which 
time he had this remarkable ſaying, That it ava, 
Hard for him who had lived cotemporary with others 
a great while ago, to plead now before a new race of 
nnen. Neither did he make this the laſt of his law- 
* ſuits; for four years after, when he was fourſcore 
and ten, he accuſed Servilius Galba ; ſo that he ar- 
* rived (we ſee, as Neſtor did) to three uſual ages of 
* man, and that in continual action (38).“ Theſe 
words of Plutarch want to be corrected in ſome places, 
for it is not true that Cato lived ſo long, and it had 
been better to uſe the preciſe number forty-four, as it 
is in Pliny. Cato primus Porciz gentis, /ays he (39), 
tres ſummas in homine res præſtitiſſe exiſtimatus, ut 
eſſet optimus Orator, optimus Imperator, optimus 
Senator: quæ mihi omnia, etiamſi non prius, atta- 
* men clarius fulſiſſe in Scipione Æmiliano videntur, 
dempto præterea plurimorum odio, quo Cato labo- 
© ravit. Itaque ſit proprium Catonis, quater & qua- 
* dragies cauſam dixiſſe, nec quenquam ſæpius poſtu- 
latum, & ſemper abſolutum. - - I zs ſaid of Cato, 
* the firſt of the Porcian family, that he had three of the 
« greateſt qualifications that a man can be ſuppoſed to 
have ; for b was eftecmed an excellent Orator, an 
excellent General, and an excellent Senator. But in 
* my opinion Scipio /Emilianus was poſſeſſed of the ſame, 
if not before Cato, at laſt in a more eminent degree, 
with this advantage that he had net, like Cato, 4 
great number of enemies. This may be peculiarly ſaid 
* of Cato that he pleaded His cailſe forty-four times, and 
* that no man <vas ever {5 often accuſed and always ac- 
guitted. Aurelius Victor made uſe of the {ame num- 


ber forty-four (40), wherein he is more exact than in 


what he fays, that Cato being eighty years of age, 
became Galba's accuſer. He ſhould have ſaid, being 
eighty-firoe years of age: See the remark [4]. Moreri 
is ſtrangely miſtaken, when he ſays, that Cato's ene- 
mies proſecuted him above four hundred times. I muſt 
not forget theſe words of an ancient author. * Cato 
* fextum & octogeſimum annum agens, dum in rep. 
* tuenda juvenili animo perſtat, ab inimicis capital 
crimine accuſatus, ſuam cauſam egit. Neque aut 
memoriam ejus quiſquam tardiorem, aut firmitatem 
lateris ulla ex parte quaſſatam, aut os hæſitatione 
impeditum animadvertit. Quia omnia iſta in ſtatu 
ſao quali ac perpetua induſtria continebat. Quin 
etiam in ipſo diutiſſimè actæ vitæ fine diſertiſſimi 
oratoris Galbæ accuſationi defenſionem ſuam pro 
* Hiſpania oppoſuit (41). - - - While Cato aas in the 
« cighty-fexth year of his age, and perſiſted in ſerving the 
© republic with a _zouthful ativity, he wwas accuſed of a 
capital crime by his enemies, and forced to plead his 
cauſe. Neither could any one perceive the leaft decay 
in his memory, nor weakneſs in his lungs, nor faltering 


A 


in his ſpeech. For he had preſerved all theſe in their 


avonted vigour by an even and uninterrupted exerciſe. 
© Nay it was remarkable, that in the height of his\old 
age, he made his defence for Spain, in oppoſition to the, 
charge of that eloquent Orator Galba.' There are two 
faults in this paſſage, for Cato was not eighty-ſix years 
old, when he pleaded the firſt of the two cauſes men- 
tioned by Valerius Maximus ; and he was Galba's ac- 
cuſer in the ſecond, and not obliged to clear himſelf 
of Galba's accuſations : the latter wanted but little of 
being condemned, and would haye undergone that pu- 


of one of his enemies [G]. He was no friend to the Phyſicians, and did not approve 
the ſtudies that were moſt in vogue among the Grecians [H]: nevertheleſs, he ttudied 


the 


niſnment, had he not raiſed the compaſſion of the 
people (42). 

Jo make an end of my Commentary upon the text 
of this remark, I need only quote Valerius Maximus, 
whoſe words run thus: © Cato ſuperior ſæpenumero 
ab inimicis ad cauſæ diftionem vocatus, nec ullo 
unquam crimine convictus: ad ultimum tantum 
fiduciz in ſua innocentia repoſuit, ut ab his in quz- 
ſtionem publicam deductus, Ti. Gracchum, aquo in 
adminiftratione reip. ad multum odium diſſidebat, 
judicem depoſceret. Qua quidem animi præſtantia 
pertinaciam eorum inſectandi ſe inhibuit (43). - - - - 
The elder Cato, being often accuſed by his enemies, but 
never convided of any crime, did at laſt put ſo much 
truſt in his own innocence, that when he was brought to 
a public trial, he offered to ſubmit to the judgment 
of Ti. Gracchus, a man, whoſe meaſures he had wio- 
* lently oppoſed, and who therefore was looked upon as 
His profeſſed enemy.” | | 

H] He was no friend to the Phyſicians, and did not 
approve the fludies that were moſt in vogue among the 
Erecians.] J ſhall quote Plutarch, who having ſaid, 
that Cato was diſpleaſed to fee the three Philoſophers, 
deputed by the Athenians, {o well approved at Rome, 
and that he adviſed the ſenate to fend them home im- 
mediately (44), goes on thus. Yet this he did not out 
Jof any anger (as ſome think) to Carneades ; but be- 
* cauſe he wholly deipiſed Philoſophy, and out of a 
kind of pride, ſcoffed at the Greelc Muſes and Lite- 


tes was a prating ſeditious fellow. . . . . And to fright 

his ſon from any thing that was Greelk, he uſed a 

moch harſher tone than was uſual with one of his 

age, pronouncing, as it were, with the voice of an 

Oracle, That the Romans would certainly be deſtroy- 

ed, when they were once to be infected with Greek, 

tho' time ſhewed the vanity of this his avay-award /ay- 
ing; ſor in truth, the city of Rome grew never greater 
than when they entertained the Greek learning; 

nor had he an averſion only to the Grecian Philo- 
« ſophers, but the Phyſicians alſo; for having, it 
* ſeems, heard how Hippocrates ſhould ſay, when the 
king of Perſia ſent for him, and would have fee'd 
him even with ſeveral talents, That he would never 
aſſiſt Barbarians, who were enemies to the Grecians ; 
he affirmed, that this was now become a common 
* oath to be taken by all Phyiicrans, and fo enjoined 
* his ſon to have a care and avoid them ; for that he 
* hiraſelf had written a little treatiſe, whereby he gave 
preſcriptions, and cured thoſe who were ſick in his 
* tamily (45) If you detire to ſee the very words of 
Cato, read this pailage cf Pliny : © Mox a ſævitia ſe- 
* candi urendique, tranſiſſe nomen in carnificem, & 
in tædium artem omneſque Medicos, quod clariſſime 
intelligi poteſt ex M. Catone, cujus auctoritati tri- 
umphus atque Cenſura minimum conferunt: tanto 


* 
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mus. Dicam de iftis Græcis ſuo loco, Marce fili : 
* quid Athems exquiſitum habeam, & quod bonum 
ſit illorum litteras inſpicere, non perdiſcere, vincam. 
Nequiſſimum & indocile genus illorum: & hoc puta 
vatem dixiſſe: Quandocunque iſta gens ſuas litteras 
dabit, omnia corrumpet. Tum etiam magis, ſi Me- 
dicos ſuos huc mittet. Jurarunt inter ſe barbaros 
* necare omnes Medicina. Et hoc ipſum mercede faci- 
* unt; ut fides 11s fit, & facile diſperdant. Nos 
* quoque diftitant barbaros: & ſpurcius nos, quam 
alios opicos, appellatione ſœdant. Interdixi tibi de 
« medicis (46). - - Soon after, from their cutting and 
* burning, they got the name of hangman, and all Phy- 
* fic and Phyficians came to be diſliked ; as evidently ap- 
« pears from M. Cato, whoſe triumph and cenſorſhip add 
© no weight to his authority; ſo much greater aas his 
* perſonal worth. For which reaſon I ſhall ſet down his 
* garn txords. Son Marcus, ſays he, I /hall take a 
proper opportunity of ſpeaking my mind concerning theſe 
* Greeks, and of telling you what diſcoveries I have made 
« at Athens. I fhall prove that it is a good thing to know 
* a little of their learning, but rot to be thoroughly ac- 
* quainted with it. Believe it as if an oracle had ſaid 
« fo, that they are a moſt willainous and intrattable 
* ſet of people. Whenever that nation ſhall introduce their 
« learning here, it will corrupt every thing 3 _ if 

. | * they 
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(42) Cicero, ity 
Bruto, pag. . 
165, 


(43) Vater. Ma- 
ximus, lib. 111, 
cap. vn, num, 


7, Fag. 3095 


(44) Seo, above, 
the article 
CARNEA- 
DES, remarks 
FJ. 


(45) Plut. in 
Catone majotes 
Page 350, 


plus in iplo eſt. Quamobrem verba ejus ipſa pone- 


(46) Plin. Ib. 
XXix, cap. i, 


Pag. 667, 668. 
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(n) See the re- 
mark [A]. 


() In the re- 
mark [X ]. 


PORCIUS. 


the Greek tongue; but it is ſaid that it was not till his old age [/}. He lived a long 
life (n); and preſerved a great ſtrength of body and mind to the laſt. Being a man of a 
ſtrong conſtitution, he wanted women in his old age, and becauſe he could not conceal, 
as much as he deſired, his keeping a concubine, he married again [K J. His ſecond 


wife was not of the ſame quality with him. 


his ſon, who complained of it. It is faid that this under-match did 


© they fend us their Phyſicians at the ſame time. They 
are ſworn among . themſatues to deſtroy all Barbarians 
« ewith their Phyfic. This they do for afee, that they may 
* be the more truſted, and have the better opportunity of 
* thing the work effeftually. They will call us Barba- 
« rians likewiſe, and give us more opprobrious names than 
© they give to the reſt. I have charged you to have no- 
© thing to do with the Phyſicians.” This may ſerve to 


confute thoſe who ſay, that Carneades's ſpeech againſt 


Juſtice, was the chief reaſon that moved Cato to ad- 
viſe the ſenate to ſend away immediately thoſe Athe- 
nian prattlers. I know a man of great parts, who 
thought that Cato gave that advice, becauſe Carneades 
had undermined the foundations of the Roman Po- 


licy, and diſcovered a myſtery, which was the baſis of 


the power and glory of that ambitious Republic, 


Thoſe who governed it, made people believe, that 


(47) Omnibus 
populis qui flore- 
rent imperio & 
Romanis quoque 
ipſis qui totius 
orbis potirentur, 
fi juſti velint eſ- 
ſe, hoc eſt ſi a- 
liena reſtituant 
ad caſas eſſe re- 
deundum, & in 
neceſſitate ac mi- 
ſeriis jacendum. 
Carneades, apud 
Lactant. lib. v, 
cap. xvi, pag. 


341. 


(48) Agrippa, de 

Vanit. Scientiar. 

cap. lxæxxiii, p. 
m. 196. 


| (49) Montagne, 
Eſſais, book 11, 
cap. Xxxvii, p. 


m. 788. 


(50) Langius, 
= Medic. II, 
lib. ii, pag. 
482. 


(51) Gaſpar a 

Reies, in Ely ſio 

jucund. Quæſt. 

Campo, Queſt. 

1, num, 13, p. 
N. II. 


(52) Ibid. pag. 
12, Iz. 


(53) Plin. ib. 
xxix, cap. t, 


pag. 668, 669. 


(54) Drelincur- 
tius, Apol. Medi- 
| ca, Par. 47, E- 
dit. 1693. 


(55) See Father 
Hardouin upon 
this paſſage of 
Pliny. 


reaſon and uprightneſs were the rule of their actions; 
but Carnenades ſpealcing againſt Juſtice, alledged this 
proof amongſt others, That the Romans would be 
obliged to return into huts, if they would be juſt, 


that is, reſtore what they had invaded (47). I believe 
Cato was diſpleaſed with this argument, and clearly 
ſaw the conſequences of it; but 1 am perſuaded that 


more 8 reaſons incenſed him againſt thoſe Athe- 

nian deputies, &c. WE 5 
Here I muſt take notice of a falſity that is to be 

found in Agrippa and Montagne, and which has been 


learnedly confuted by Dr Drelincourt, profeſſor of 


Phyſic. Romani quondam ſub Catone Cenſorio medi- 


cos omnes & urbe tota, & tota Italia pepulerunt, eorum 


© funeſta mendacia, crudelitatemque averſati. - - - The 
* Romans, formerly in the time of Cato, the Cenſor, drove 
all the Phyſicians out of Rome and Italy, deteſting their 
© pernicious lies and cruelty.” They are Agrippa's words 
(48) : Montagne expreiles himſelf thus (45). The Romans 
had been fix hundred years without any Phyſicians, and 


having tried them, expelled them from Rome by the help of 


Cato the Cenſor. Many modern writers might be quoted 
who ſay the ſame. John Langius, a German Phyſi- 
cian, affirms, that Cato the Cenſor, cauſed the Greek 
Phyſicians to be forbidden to come to Rome (50). Ga- 


ſpar a Reies, a Spaniſh Phyſreian, ſays, that Cato's 


opinion, that all the Greeks and Egyptians ſhould 
be turned out of Rome, was approved without any 
contradiction, and that all the Phyſicians of Rome be- 
ing natives of Greece or Egypt, were involved in 


the decree pronounced by the ſenate, purſuant to the 


deſires of that ſevere Cenſor (51). He adds (5 2), that 
this proſcription was made in the year of Rome 590, 
and laſted till the reign of the firſt emperors. But this 
is all groundleſs; for it cannot be proved that Cato 
uſed his intereſt with the ſenate or the people to ob- 
tain that decree, or that there was ſuch a decree in his 
time. On the contrary, we read in Pliny, who of all 
ancient authors may be moſt eaſily quoted to the diſ- 
advantage of the Phyſicians, that the ſenate baniſhed 
them a long time after Cato's deceaſe. Et cum Græcos 
(antiqui) Italia pellerent, ſays he, pi PosT CATONEM, 
excepiſſe Medicos (53). The meaning of this paſſage ſeems 
to be, that all the Greeks, except the Phyſicians, were 
expelled from Italy. It is the ſenſe the learned Dr Dre- 
lincourt puts upon it (54) ; but it is certain, thoſe 
words are to be underſtood otherwiſe ; they ſignify, 
that the Phyſicians were particularly comprehended 
in the expulſion ; for had they been excepted, Pliny 
would have had no occaſion to alledge the reaſons ſo 
exactly mentioned by him to juſtify both the prejudices 
of Cato, and the ſeverity of the Roman ſenate. © Non 
« deſeram Catonem, hey are his words in the following 
page, tam ambitioſæ artis invidiæ a me objectum, 
aut Senatum illum qui ita ſenſebat, - - - I avill 
not leave Cato, nor the ſenate, which paſſed that 
* cenſure, expoſed to the envy of ſuch an ambitious pro- 
« feſſion.” It appears from the Law. Dictionaries (55), 
that the word excipere very often ſigniſies not 7 except 
or to exclude, but namely and expreſsly to include. Note, 
that Pliny ſhould not have ſaid, that the city of Rome 


3 


Cato had no Greek learning. 


We ſhall ſee (o) what anſwer he made to 
not prove ſo 
advantageous 


was without Phyſicians for the ſpace of ſix hundred 
years. Dr Drelincourt ſhewed the contrary in a ſpeech 
he delivered (56) in July 1671. It is a very good (56) In the url 
apology for the Phyſicians, and it has been reprinted verſity of Ley. 
twice. See allo Gaſpar a Reies (57). den, | 
[1] I is ſaid he fludied the Greek tongue in his old 
age.] | make uſe of theſe words; it is ſaid, becauſe 1, Hi, 
there are ſome authorities pro and cox. Cato, one of nw. 17 as 
the interlocutors in Cicero's dialogues 4% Senectute, de- 
clares, that he began to learn the Greek tongue in his 
old age. Quid, quod etiam addiſcunt (Senes) ali- 
* quid? ut Solonem verſibus gloriantem videmus, qui 
* fe quotidie aliquid addiſcentem ſenem fieri dicit. 
< ut ego feci, qui Græcas litteras ſenex didici. Quas 
* quidem fic avide arripui, quaſi diaturnam ſitim ex- 
* plere cupiens (58). - - - What fhall we ſay as to this, 
that old men are ſtill learning ? As we find Solon boa}}- 


A 


(57) Reies, ud 


65) This 
is correctec 
the edition 


(58) Cicero, de Paris 1096 


Senectute, cap, 


ing in his poems, that he learned ſomelbing new, viii, pag. n. 


406. Ste aß 
cap. i, pag. 385 
Bats & Valerius la 
Pinſt. Let ximus, lib. vit, 


* every day, as he grew old: and as 1 did, awho ſtudied 
* the Greek-tongue in my old age; and took to it as gree- 
* dily as if I had been drinking after a long 
us conſider this paſſage of Plutarch: He is faid cap. vi, «, 1. 
* to have learned Greek late, and when he was 
pretty old; and that as to his Rhetoric, he profited 

* a little by Thucydides, but much more by De- 

* moſthenes, and indeed his writings are handſomely 

* mixed both with Greek ſayings and hiſtories ;_ 

* nay, many of them tranſlated word for word, are 

* interwoven with his own apophthegins and ſentences, : 
* (59).” This paſſage does not favour Cicero, and (5%) Plut. in 
one might infer from it, that Cato was not fo old Catone Mzjar, 
when he learned the Greek tongue. What I am Px. 337: 
going to ſay is ſtill more proper, to ſhew that he 

learned it much ſooner than it is thought. Plu- 

tarch confutes thoſe who ſaid, that there was. ſtill a 

ſpeech of Cato delivered in Greek before the Athe- 


(66) Hier 
ady; Jovin 
Lb. 1, pag 
37s 


nians. Jt 7s not true, fays Plutarch (60), for he ſpoke (60) Ibid, pax. | 


to the Athenians by an interpreter, tho he might hawe 343. 

made his harangue in Greek, if he had pleaſed. Cato was 

not then forty-five years of age. Some Hiltorians 

ſay, that being Prætor in Sardinia, he was taught the 

Greek tongue by Ennius. * In prætura Sardiniam 

* ſubegit ubi ab Ennio Græcis literis inſtitutus (61). (61) Aurel. Vie 
He ſubdued Sardinia in his preetor/hip, and was there tor, de Viris it» 


(67) Plut 
ſupra, pa 
347. 


© taught the Greek tongue by Ennius. This ſubegit of luſt, p. m. 70. 


Aurelius Victor is an untruth, which Moreri did not 


perceive. Sardinia was already conquered when Cato 


was ſent thither in the quality of Prætor. Moreri ſays, he | 
conquered it in the year 556. Mrs le Fevre (62) places (62) Anna Ta- 
that Prætorſhip in the year 555, and therefore Cato naquilli Fabi 
was then but thirty-ſix years of age, and conſequent- ie in _ 

ly it cannot be ſaid that he learned the Greek tongue * 

in his old age, or the teſtimony of Aurelius Victor | 
ought to be rejected, I ſhall quote hereafter (63) (64) In the r- 
ſome words of Cicero, whereby it appears that our mark [U], & | 
tation (113)» 
[XK] He could not conceal, . . his keeping a concubine, he 


married again.] The following paſſage out of Plutarch 


is a good piece of hiſtory (64). * Cato having loſt his (64) Plut. ubl 

© own Wife, he married his ſon to the daughter of Paulus ſupra, pag» 359 

* Zmilius, who was ſiſter to the ſecond Scipio Afri- 

canus ; ſo that being now a widower himſelf, he 

made uſe of a young ſervant maid, who came pri- 

vately to him; but the houſe being very little, and 

a daughter-in-law alſo in it, the intrigue was quick- 

ly diſcovered ; for the young wench ſeeming one day 

to paſs by a little too boldly to Cato's bed-chamber, 

the youth, his ſon, though he ſaid nothing, ſeemed 

to look a little grim upon her ; the old man per- 

ceiving it a little offenſive, without finding any fault, 

or ſaying a word, away he goes, as his cuſtom was, 

with his uſual company to the market : among the 

reſt, was one Salonius, a clerk of his, to whom he 

called aloud, and aſked him, whether he had married 

his daughter ?* The concluſion was, that Cato deſired 

to have that maid, and the match was quickly fruck up. 

. » Now awhilſt this marriage was in hand, Cato's ſon, 

taking ſome of his frien.{s along with him, event and * | 
15 
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tation 0 
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(65) This error 
is corrected in 
the edition of 
Paris 1699. 


(66) Hierony Wy 


ady; Jovinianum, 
Lb. i Pag. in. 
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P'O'R © 1U'S: 


advantageous to him as he expected [L]. He was a good huſband, and a good father 


diſorders of the town. Some great ſtateſmen are not able to put their domeſtic con- 
cerns upon a good foot, and have a better ſucceſs and leſs trouble in the adminiſtration 


of public affairs, than in the management of their families. Cato was not like them, 
he underſtood Oeconomics as well as Politics, and found the way to confine his ſ:r- 


vants tongues, ſo that they ſhould not divulge what paſſed in his houſe [MH]. 


his father 4 for what offence he brought in a mother. in- 
im; but Cato preſently cried out, Soft, and 


law upon 
fair, good fon, what thou deft is agreeable enough to me, 
nor dd I find any fault «with it; only I defire to have 
ſeveral children, and to leave the common-wealth more 
fuch citizens as thou art... . . Cato had a ſon by this ſame 


wenter, to whom, from his mother, he gave the fir- 


name of Salonius.' This Cato Salonius was the father 
of Marcus Cato, the father of Cato Uticenſis, who 
therefore was not the grand-nephew of the Cenſor, 
as Moreri affirms (65) but his great-grand-ſon. 

[I] This undermatch did not prove ſo advantageous to 


him as he expected.) St Jerome deſigning to prove, 


that thoſe who marry a poor wife to be quiet at home, 
do not obtain their end, alledges the example of Cato. 
The ſeverity of that Cenſor could not free him from 
the ill effect of his wife's pride, tho' ſhe was a woman 
of a mean extraction. M. Cato Cenſorius habuit 
* uxorem Actoriam Paulam, humili loco natam, vino- 
lentam, impotentem, - & (quod nemo poſſet credere) 
Catoni ſuperbam. Hoc ideo dico; ne quis putet fi 
pauperem duxerit, ſatis ſe concordiæ providiſſe (66). 
Cato the Cenſor married Aforia Paula, a woman 
* ff a mean birth, given to drinking, outragious, and 
« (which is a thing that one could ſcarce believe) inſolent 
© to Cato. I mention this, leaſt any one ſhould think that 


he has ſufficiently provided for his peace at home by mar- 


67) Plut. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 
347. 


(68) Schoockius, 


ubi infra. 


(bg) Martinus 
choockius, 
Xercitat, : 

259, Edit. in 

4. 


(70) See, above, 
"ation (4), of 
the article 


HILLA, 


Hing à poor wife.” I do not find that Cato had 
above two wives. But this paſſage of St Jerome can- 
not be underſtood of the firſt, and therefore ought to 
be underſtood of the ſecond, tho' Plutarch does not 
call her Actoria Paula, and ſays ſhe was the daughter 
of one Salonius. He gives us the following account of 
Cato's firſt marriage. He married a wife more noble 
© than rich ; being of opinion nevertheleſs, that both 
of them ſo qualified, are uſually haughty and proud: 
© But yet that thoſe of noble blood, would be more 
© aſhamed of baſe things, and conſequently more obe- 
dient to their huſbands in all that was fit and hand- 
© ſome for them (67). From whence we may infer, 
that he was reſolved to bear the pride of his wife, 


whether ſhe: was noble or rich; but that he hoped a 


wife of a good family would make him leſs uneaſy than 
a rich one: he took other meaſures in his ſecond 
marriage; he pitched upon a wife of no birth, and no 
fortune, and yet ſhe proved proud and paſſionate : ſo 
eaſy it is to be deceived, and to make a wrong gueſs 
about ſuch a thing. See the remark [G] in the article 
of AVENTI N 

paſſage of St Jerome, in one of his books, wherein he 
diſapproves the cuſtom of requiring from the ſtudents 
in Divinity, or the miniſters, that they ſhall marry 
the widows or daughters of the paſtors whom they are 
to ſucceed. He ſays, that ſuch a condition is ſome- 
what tyrannical, and that it were better to leave them 
at liberty to chuſe a wife with a pretty good portion. 
Optandum Patroni non injicerent compedes 115, quos 
ad minifterium promovere laborant, obtrudendo illis, 
aut demortuorum Paſtorum viduas, aut filias, Quod 
tamen, proh dolor ! nimis quam freqenter in hoc ipſo 
*: Faxderato Belgio contingit (68). - - - 1. ewere to be 
« aviſhed, that patrons would not lay this heavy bur- 
* then upon ſuch as they endeavour to put in as mini- 
« flers, viz. that they ſhould be obliged to marry the aui. 
© dows or daughters of their deceaſed predeceſſors 3 which 


* nevertheleſs, to our ſhame be it ſpoken, is too often the 


* caſe in theſe United Provinces.” Ut non probo, ſays 


* he (69), illius patris inftitutum, (videatur Plutarch. 
in Demetr.) qui ut perſuadere poſſet filio, vetulam lo- 
cupletem uxorem ducere, ex Euripidis Phæniſſis occi- 
* nebat (70). Ubi lucrum ſuadet, reludtetur licet natura 
© uxorem ducatis : ita neque conſultum paſtori, ut re- 
ſpectu unius miſericordiz, pauperem uxorem domum 
ducat. Nam licet poeta Græcus exiſtimet, /on/am 
« fine dote non habere loquendi libertatem : talis tamen 
* ſzpe deprehenditur procaciſſima eſſe, atque marito 
ſuo quam immorigera ; imo nec abſimilis Actoriæ 
V OL. IV. 


US. A famous author quotes that 


One 
would 


Paulz, quam (teſtis eſt Hieronym. lib. f. in Jovin.) 
cam Cenſorius Cato, We. - - - As I do not approve of 
that father's conduct, (See Plutarch in the life of De- 
metrius) who, in order to perſuade his fon to marry a 
rich old woman, was conſtantly buzzing into his ear 
this expreſſion of Euripides, When money is to be had, 
never ſcruple to marry. any woman, how much 
ſoever you may diſlike her; /o neither do I think it 
adviſable for a paſtor to marry a poor wife for the ſake 
of doing an act of charity: ſince notwithſtanding what 
the Greek Poet ſays, 'That a wife without a dowry has 
not the privilege of ſpeaking, yet ſome ſuch are to 
be found who are extreamly ſaucy and diſobedient to 
* their huſbands, and not unlike Adtoria Paula, aubom, 
according to St Jerome, when Cato the Cenſor, &c.“ 
There may be ſome reaſon in what he ſays. 

[M] He found the way to confine his ſervants tongues, 
Jo that they ſhould not divulge what paſſed at home.) 
The following paſſage ſhews how he behaved himſelf 
towards his ſlaves. © He purchaſed a great many 
© ſlaves out of the captives taken in war, but chiefly 
* he bought up the young ones, who were capable to 
be (as it were) broken and taught like little whelps 
and colts ; but none of theſe ever went into another 
man's houſe, except ſent either by Cato himſelf, or 
his wife. If any one of them were aſked what Cato 
did, they anſwered, They did not know. When a 
ſervant was at home, he was obliged either to do 
ſome work, or ſleep; for indeed Cato loved thoſe 
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accounting them more docile than thoſe who ſate up 
much, and more fit for any thing, when they were 
refreſhed with a little ſlumber. Being alſo of an 
opinion, That ſervants would take the greateſt pains 
imaginable to ſatisfy their venery, he ſet a certain 
price to be paid by thoſe who conforted with his 
ondwomen, but would ſuffer none to be concerned 
with any others abroad. At firſt, when he was but 


& A .6n: 0-0. ae. A U roy. W a 


© which related to his diet, but looked upon it as a 
* pitiful mean thing, to quarrel with a ſervant for 
© the ſake of his own belly; but afterwards, when he 
* grew richer, and made any feaſts for his friends and 
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(p), and no leſs exact in keeping his family in good order, than in reforming the (7) Sec the re- 


mark [VI, to- 
wards the end. 


moſt, who ufed to lie down often to take a nap, 


a poor ſoldier, he would not be difficult in any thing 


* companions, preſently when ſupper was done, would 


© he with a leathern thong ſcourge thoſe who had 
* waited and dreſſed the meat careleſsly. He always 


* contrived that his ſervants ſhould have ſome. difle- 


© rence one among another, always ſuſpecting and 


* fearing a good underſtanding between them. Now 
* thoſe who had committed any thing worthy of 
* death, he accordingly puniſhed, if in the opinion of 
* their fellow-ſervants they were found guilty (71).” 
This paſſage contains feyeral particulars, whereby it 
appears, that Cato was a man of great ſenſe and great 
ability. His finding out a way to prevent his ſervants 
divulging what paſſed in his houſe, is a greater ex- 
ploit than one can think. Such a thing is near as 
difficult as to find out the Philoſophers ſtone : beſides 
it is of great advantage; for can there be a greater 
ſlavery, than to be afraid of the prattling of one's 
ſervants ? It is to be a ſlave in one's own houſe. This 
is admirably well expreſſed by Juvenal. 


- - - Taceant illi, ſed prodere malunt 
Arcanum, quam ſubrepti potare Falerni, 
Pro populo faciens quantum Laufella bibebat. 
Vivendum recte cum propter plurima, tunc his 
Pracipue cauffis, ut linguas mancipiorum 
Contemnas : nam lingua mali pars peſſima ſeri, 
Deterior tamen hic, qui liber non erit, illis 
Quorum animas & farre ſuo cuſtodit, & ære (72). 


- - - There's a luſt in man no charm can tame, 


Of loudly publiſhing our neighbour's ſhame ; 
9 E. On 


(71) Plut. ubi 
ſupra, pag. 
343, 


(72) Juven. Sat. 
IX, ver, 115. 
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would think that he was to blame for ſuffering them to lie with his maids for a certain 
ſum of money which they were to pay him (3); but he had ſome reaſons for it. He was 
more liable to cenſure upon another account, I mean for his eagerneſs to improve his 
eſtate, and increaſe his revenues; for he was guilty of the worſt fort of uſury VJ. I 
have mentioned, in another place (7), the ſpeech he made for the preſervation of the 
law, whereby women were forbidden to wear ornaments: I have alſo pointed, in 'the 
ſame place, at a ſpeech which ſhews, that he knew how to enliven the majeſty and 
gravity of his diſcourſes. We ſhould have a wrong notion of him, ſhould we think 
that auſterity was the only ingredient in his ſpeeches and converſations ; for he knew 
how to intermix them with railleries and agreeable ſtrokes: he had many witty fay- 
ings [O]; even young people might have been pleaſed with his converſation ; he talked 


On eagles wings immortal ſcandali fl, 
 Whike virtuous actions are but born and che. 
Let us live well, were it alone for this, 
The baneful tongues of ſervants to deſpiſe. 
Slander ( the worſt of poiſons ) ever finds 
An eaſy entrance, to ignoble minds. 
And they whoſe vicious lives ſuch abject foes muſt 
fear | 
More mean and wretched far than their own ſlaves 
appear. | | | 
| STEPH. HARVEY. 


Cato had not ſo much reaſon as many other Romans 


to be afraid of the indiſcretion of his ſlaves; but he 
looked upon their ſilence as a thing that was requiſite 
in a well-ordered houſe. He is not to blame for hat- 
ing their ſprightlineſs ; for commonly the more lively 
and ingenious footmen are, the greater knaves they 
prove. When the miniſters of a prince do not love 
one another, ſome keep a watchful eye over the con- 
duct of others, they dread one another, and their 
maſter is thereby better ſerved, and leſs betrayed. 'The 


ſame may be ſaid, in proportion, concerning private 


families, where there are a great many ſervants ; and 
it may be inferred from thence, that Cato acted ac- 
cording to his uſual prudence, when he cunningly 
fomented diſcord among his domeſtics. He cannot be 
ſo well excuſed for permitting them to lie with his 
maids for a certain price. 
quence of his forbidding them to ſport out of his 


| houſe ; but at preſent ſuch a regulation would not be 


approved ; there is no houſe of honour where ſuch a 
ſport is allowed; and maids are turned out whether 
they play their leud tricks at home or abroad. As for 


the men, it is required they ſhould keep themſelves 


_ chaſte, at leaſt within doors. | 


[NV] His eagerneſs to improve his eftate . . . . he was 


guilty of the worſt fort of uſury.] But being, after 
all, much given to an extravagant deſire of gain, he 


looked upon agriculture rather as a pleaſure than 


(73) Plut. ubi 
ſupra, pag, 
349. 


« profit ; reſolving therefore to lay out his money in 
* laſting and ſolid things, he purchaſed ponds, hot- 
* baths, grounds full of Fullers-earth, paſtures and 
« wood, whereby a great revenue flowed in unto him, 
and ſuch a one (he uſed to fay) as Jupiter himſelf 
* could not hurt. He was alſo given to a moſt blame- 
able uſury in his traffic by ſea ; and that was thus: 
« He would that thoſe whom he put out his money 
„to, ſhould have many partners: Now when the 
number of them and their ſhips came to be fifty, he 
« himſelf would put in but one ſhare; for which 
* Quintion, whom he had made a freeman, and who 
traded and failed along with the ſaid adventurers, 
« was to be his factor; ſo that thus there was no dan- 
ger of loſing his whole ſtock, but only a little part, 
and that with a proſpect of great profit. He like- 
< wiſe lent money to thoſe of his ſlaves who would 
* borrow any, with which they bought alſo other 
« young ones, whom, when they had taught and bred 
« up at his charges, they would fell again at the year's 
end; but ſome of them Cato would keep for him- 
« ſelf, giving juſt as much for them as another had of- 
« fered. To incline his ſon to be of this kind of 
* temper, he would uſe to fay, That it was not like a 
« folid man to liſſen an eftate, but rather like a weak 
« "avidow. But a farther argument of Cato's avaricious 
humour, was, when he took the boldneſs to affirm, 
© That he was a moſt wonderful, nay, a gadlike man, who 
Iii more behind him than he received (73) Theſe 
are wrong maxims : His advice and example, in this 
2 


t was a natural conſe- 


freely 


reſpect, were very pernicious to his ſon, and did not 


anſwer the care he had taken in other reſpects to bri 

him up, like a good father. He himſelf taught him 
learning, though he had a flave who taught many 
others: But he thought not fit, as he himſelf ſaid, to 
have his fon reprimanded by a ſervant; or lugged, it 
may be, by the ears, when found tardy in his leſſon : 
Nor would he have him owe to a fervant the obligation 
of fo great a thing as his learning: wherefore he himſelf 
(as abe were ſaying) taught him his Grammar, Law, 
and Fencing : Nor did he only fhew him too how to 


throw a dart, to fight with other arms, and to ride; 


but even to play at fiftly-cuffs, to endure both heat and 
cold, and to ſwim over the moſt rapid and rough rivers. 
He ſays likewiſe, That he aurote Hiffories in great chara- 
ers, with his own hand, that fo his fon, without ir- 
ring out of the houſe, might learn the experiencer and wir- 
tuous exploits of his forefathers : Nor did he leſs abſtain 


from ſpeaking any thing obſcene before his ſon, than if it 
had been in the preſence of thoſe ſacred virgins wwhich abe 

call Veſtals (74). Cato practiſed a very fine maxim, (74) Ibid. fag, 
which Juvenal deſcribes thus, | 7 


Nil dictu fœdum viſuque hæc limina tangat, 
Intra quæ puer eſt. Procul hinc, procul inde pu- 
ellæ | 145 
Lenonum, & cantus pernoctantis paraſiti. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia: ſi quid 
Turpe paras, nec tu pueri contempſeris annos, 
Sed peccaturo obſiſtat tibi filius infans (75), 


Suffer no leudneſi, or undecent eech, 

* apartment of the tender youth to reach; 

Far be from thence the glutton paraſite, 

Singing his drunken catches all the night : 

But farther till be woman ; woman firſt 

Was evils cauſe, herſelf of ills the worſt. 

Boys ew'n from parents may this rec renct claim ; 

For when thou doſt at ſome wile action aim, 

Say, fhould the harmleſs child with-hold thy hand, 

Would it not put thy fury to a land ? 15 
, d rn, for. 


[0] He had many witty ſayings.) Plutarch has col- 
lected many of them (76) : I ſhall only mention one, 
uſing Balzac's paraphraſe and prologue. 

Cenſors, Madam, though fadneſs 9 to be one of & in Apophth. 
* the functions of their office, did not altogether lay Pag. 198. 


aſide all manner of raillery. They were not always 


bent upon ſeverity ; and the firſt Cato, that trouble- 


* ſome and intolerable honeſt man, ceaſed ſometimes 
to be troubleſome and intolerable. He had ſome 
* glimpſes of mirth, and ſome intervals of good hu- 
* mour. He ———— now and then ſome words that 
were not unpleaſant; and you may, Madam, judge 
* of the reſt by this. He had married a very hand- 
* ſome wife, and Hiſtory tells us, That ſhe was ex- 
* tremely afraid of the thunder, and loved her huſ- 
band very well. Thoſe two paſſions prompting her 
to the ſame thing, ſhe always pitched upon her 
* huſband as a ſanctuary againſt thunder, and threw 
© herſelf into his arms, at the firft noiſe ſhe fancied 
* ſhe heard in the ſky. Cato, who was well pleaſed 
* with the ſtorm, and very willing to be careſſed 
more than uſually, could not conceal his joy: He 
revealed that domeſtic ſecret to his friends, and 
told them one day, ſpeaking of his wife, that ſhe 
* had found out a way to make him love bad weather, 
© and that he never was ſo happy as when Jupiter 


© was 


(75) Juven, Sat, 
XIV, ver. 44+ 
See alſo Plato in 
tbe fifth book de 
Legibus. 
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freely at table with his friends, and had always ſome merry thoughts. He was then 
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very well pleaſed to hear them diſcourſe of the merit of illuſtrious men | not 

ſuffer that the wicked ſhould be well or ill ſpoken of. I muſt not forget porno 
made of kings, whom he took to be inferior in merit to the great man who had 
flouriſhed in a republican ſtate [P]. ] muſt alſo take notice of the opinion he entertained 
of women guilty of adultery : he believed they were all poiſoners [2]. This was 
very ſevere, but not ſo much as the puniſhment he inflicted upon a Roman Senator for 
kiſſing his wife in the preſence of his daughter (ö), for he ſtruck him out of the liſt of () $ the re- 
the ſenators merely upon that account. Ir is faid that he would not have grown young mark [9], to- 
again; a thought very worthy of his great ſenſe RJ. What he told a nobleman _— 
he ſaw coming out of a bawdy-houſe, ſavours of a looſe morality ; but he might have 
excuſed himſelf by alledging this axiom, that out of two evils the worſt ought to be 


(79) Balzac,, 
Diſcours 4 Ma- 
ame la Mar- 
aiſe de Ram- 


| bonillet, Pag 4 Ms 


50 of is 
8 diverſes. 


58) Plut. ubi 
ſupra, fag. 346. 


avoided {S]. It is a miſtake to ſay, that he introduced among the Romans the cuſto 


« was angry. The man who diverted himſelf in this 
* faſhion was upon other occaſions all ſeverity. He 
« was all rigor, all juſtice (7) | 
It will not be improper to obſerve at what time 
he ſaid this; it was during his cenſorſhip, when he 
degraded the ſenator Manlius, who, it is likely, 
would have been made conſul the year following, 
and was only degraded for giving a kiſs to his wife 


in the day-time, and in the preſence of his daughter 


(78). Some are of opinion, That at Rome, and in 
ſome other countries, it is neither becoming nor pru- 
dent, for a huſband to careſs his wife in the fight of 
his children ; nevertheleſs, they believe that Cato 
was too rigid, and that he made the education of 
children too dim̃cult: They take it to be a piece of 
injuſtice, that the ſenator Manlius ſhould have paid ſo 
dear for ſuch a kiſs. Plutarch taxes Cato with too 


| ou a ſeverity, but at the ſame time he blames Man- 


(19) Et & al- 
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invicem. bid. 


See, below, cita- 


tion (109), (1 10). 


(3) Id. in Præ- 
ceptis Conjugali- 
bus, pag. 139, 
A Re 

(81) Plut. in 
Caton. Majore, 
bag. 340. 


(32) It is a book 
reprinted: very 
orten. Codinus 
(they ate Y ig- 
neal Marviile's 
words, pag. 70 
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0 Senn 
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ght of ſo man 
Wyſteries, 


ius. Theſe are his words, Cato deprived a Roman 
ſenator of the ſenatorial dignity, becauſe he kiſſed his wife 
in his daughter's preſence, wherein he was a little too 
rigid. But if it be a ſhameful thing, as certainly it is, 
to kiſs and embrace one another in the preſence of others 
(79) ; it is more ſhameful ſtill to abuſe and chide one 
another, to ſport with a wife in private, and then to 
reprove and give her hard words before every body (80). 
[LP] The judgment he made of kings, whom he took to 
be inferior in merit to the great men of a repub- 
lican flate.) King Eumenes being come to Rome, 
the ſenate gave him a very good reception, and the 
« greateſt men of the town ſtrove to careſs and honour 
* him. But Cato appeared unwilling to do the ſame, 
© and did not care to fee him. Whereupon a friend 
of his told him, I wonder you ſhun king Eumenes, 
who is a very good prince, and a great friend to the 
© Romans. To which he anſwered, I have nothing 
© to fay againſt it: however, this I muſt needs ſay, 
that a king is by his nature a ravenous beaſt; and 
© there never was a king, though never ſo commend- 
able, that deſerved to be compared with Epaminon- 
das, Pericles, Themiſtocles, Manius Curius, or A- 
© milcar, ſirnamed Barca (8 1).“ Which puts me in 
mind of- what I have heard ſome Engliſh gentlemen 
fay, that royalty is a very chargeable thing, and that 
many ſoldiers and ſhips would be maintained with 
what is neceſſary for the maintenance of a king. It 
is certain that a king's expences, merely for the civil 
lift, are prodigious. How many guards and officers 
muſt be kept in pay? One volume would not be ſuf- 
ficient to explain all the offices belonging to the court 
of the emperor of Conſtantinople ; and any one who 
reads the State of France (82), and finds ſo many uſe- 
leſs mouths in it, the twentieth part whereof would be 
ſufficient to maintain and ſerve the king, fo that the 
reſt are only a troubleſome and ſtately 1 muſt 
needs own, that this very thing would be a burthen 
upon the people. The ſame ſuperfluities are to be 
ſeen, in proportion, in all monarchical governments; 
and if it had been faid, that they may be of uſe to 
imprint a reſpect in the inferiors, and to give foreigners 
a great notion of the power of a prince, Cato would 
have anſwered, That that very thing ſhewed that kings 
are neceſſarily ſuch as he deſcribed them. | 
[2 ] The opinion he entertained of women guilty of 


y adultery . . . . that they were all poiſoners.] Quintilian 


fays, This judgment was an authority that might be 
alledged by an advocate pleading againſt an adultereſs, 


who is accuſed of being a poiſoner. Sz cauſſam wene- | 


feli dicat adultera, non Marci Catonts judicio damnata 


m. 


of 


videatur, qui nullam adulteram nm eandem ee wene- 


ficam di it (83)? Quintilian is in the right to think (83) Quintil. 


that this ſentence of Cato was of ſome weight in the Inſt. Orat. Jö. 
cauſes ſpecified by him; but, generally ſpeaking, it is % . 4, Pag. 
not to be admitted. If it be true, that a huſband © ©. 
has been poiſoned, and that his wife had committed 
adultery, thoſe who think ſhe is guilty of her huſ- 
band's death, go upon ſtrong preſumptions, and may 
lay great ſtreſs upon her adultery ; but it would be 
wrong to infer, without any exception, that fince a 
wife is not faithful to her huſband ſhe will poifon him: 
Many ſuch women are kind to their huſbands; and 
take care of them when they are fick. In a word; 
they would by no means poiſon them, though they 
were of a croſs humour: and therefore Cato's maxim 
is overſtrained. Pal 

[R] 1t is ſaid that he would not hawe grown young 
again] The words aſcribed to him by Cicero, upon 8 
this ſubject are admirable. (84) Quo quidem me ($4) Cicero, de 
« proficiſcentem (85) haud ſane quis facile retraxerit, nect cp. #7. 
* neque tamquam Peliam recoxerit (86); & ft quis e 
Deus mihi largiatur, ut ex hac ztate repueriſcam, & (g 5) That is, to 
in cunis vagiam, valde recuſem: nec vero velim, the place whi- 
* quaſi decurſo ſpatio, ad carceres à calce revocari: ther the ſouls 
quid enim habet vita commodi? quid non potius la- air when 
boris? ſed habeat ſane; habet certe tamen aut fatie- my * 
tatem, aut modum ; non lubet enim mihi deplorare 44s 
p vitam, quod multi & ii docti ſæpe fecerunt, neque (86) See the ue. 
me vixiſſe pœnitet: quoniam ita vixi, ut non fruſtra mark [C], in 
* me natum exiſtimem: & ex vita ita diſcedo, tam- tbe article PE- 
quam ex hoſpitio, non tamquam ex domo : commo- ELIAS, concen- 


© randi enim natura diverſorium nobis, non habitandi 8 the 


that is here. 


* dedit. - - - While I am going thither, no man ſhould 
* eafily prevail upon me bo return back, or to have my 
* fleſh renewed like Pelias. If any god put it in my 
choice to grow young again at this age, and to ſquawl 
* out in à cradle, I ſhould certainly beg to be excuſed ; 


© neither would I incline to begin my race antab, after 
© having almoſt reached the goal. For what is there in 


* life ſo much to be deſired? Or rather what things are 
in it not diſagreeable ? But let us ſuppoſe it to be a ſtate 

of pleaſure, there ought to be a fulnef5 of that pleaſure, 
at leaſt ſome bounds ſet to it. I am not forry for hawv- 
ing lived, as many learned men have pretended to be, 


neither do I repent of it; becauſe I hade lived in fuch 


a manner as to think that I was not born in vain. 1 
leave the world not as an houſe, but as an inn upon 


A * La) A 


© the road: for nature has provided us with a boagi 


fer a ſhort ſtay, not for a conſtant habitation.” Ob- 
ſerve the coherence of the maxims of that great man. 


He was not ſorry that he had lived, he believed he 

had acted a glorious part upon the ſtage of the world, 

and yet he would not go through it again, if a god 

ſhould offer it him (87) ; and he does not infiſt upon a (87) See the end 

reaſon, which he took to be a true one, viz. That of the remark _ 

this life is liable to a thouſand inconveniencies, and [R], in the ar- 

has very few conveniencies. ticle TULLIA. 
[S] What he told a nobleman wham he ſaw coming 

out of a bawady-houſe, ſavours of a looſe morality ; but he 

might have excuſed himſelf by alledring this axiom, that 

out of two evils the worſt ought to be avoided.) I 

think Horace is the only perſon who mentions this 


particular, 


Nil medium eft. Sunt, qui nolint tetigiſſe, niſi illas, 
Duarum ſubſuta talos tegat inſtita weſte : 

Contra, alius nullam, niſi olenti in fornice ſtantem. 
Puidam notus homa cum exiret fornice, Made 


FVirtute 


(38) Horat. Sat, 
IT, lib. i, ver. 
28. | 


($9) Dacier upon 
this paſſage of 
Horace, Tem. 
vi, pag. 130, 
131, Dutch edi- 
tion. 
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of kiſſing their kinſwomen, to know whether they had drunk wine [TJ]. As for 


Virtute eſto, inguit ſententia dia Catonis. 

Nam fimul ac venas inflavit tetra libido, 

Huc juvenes equum eft deſcendere, non alienas 
Permolere uxores (88). 


That is, as Mr Dacier renders it, © People do not 


* know how to keep a medium. Some do not care 
to meddle with any women, but ſach ladies as wear 
© long robes trimmed with purple. Others are only for 
common women. Whereupon it is ſaid, that the 
© Divine Cato ſeeing a man of quality coming out of 
* a houſe of ill repute, told him: Well done, dear 
© Sir, go on; thither you ought to go, when you are 
«* inflamed with love, inſtead of debauching your neigh- 
* bour's wife.” Here follows Mr Dacier's note upon 
Matte wirtute eſto (89) : They are the words of Cato 
the Cenſor, who ſeeing a man of quality coming out 
of a houſe of ill repute, praiſed him, and exhorted 
* him to do always ſo; but obſerving afterwards that 
he kept there continually, he told him, Friend, I 
« praiſed you for going thither ſometimes, but not for 
« making your conſtant abode in that place. Adoleſeens, 
ego te laudavi quod interdum huc venires; non quod hic 
« habitares.” | 


» 


[T] It is a miſtake to ſay that he introduced among 
the Romans the cuſtom of kiſſing their kinſwomen, to 
know. whether they had drunk wine.] There is no 


doubt that the Romans forbad women the uſe of wine, 


(90) See the 
paſſage of Vale- 
rius Maximus, 
quoted above, in 
citation (49), of 
the article ERE- 
MITA ; and 


Aulus Gellius, 


lib. x, cap. 
æxiii; and 
Tertullian, in 
Apologet, cap. 
Vi, 

(91) Plin. lib. 
Xiv, cap. xiii. 


(92) In the ſe- 


cond book of 


the Roman An- 


tiquities, cap. 
æxvi, pag. m. 


93+ 


(93) Lact. lib. 


1, cap. xx, 


See alſo Arno- 
bius, ib. v, p. 
165, & Plu- 

tarch. ubi infra. 


$94) Lomeier, 
Genial. Dierum, 
Part i, pag. 
357, 


(95) Ibid 


and that to prevent their drinking of it in private, 
they introduced the cuſtom for men to kiſs their kinſ- 
women (go); but it is not true that Cato eſtabliſhed 
that law or that cuſtom. We read in Pliny (91) that 
one Egnatius Mecenius,- who killed his wife, becauſe 
ſhe had drank wine, was acquitted by Romulus. We 
read the ſame thing in Servius, upon the 737th verſe 
of the firſt book of the Mneid. The abſolution of that 
huſband ought not to be looked upon as a ſtrange 
thing, ſince by the law of Romulus the puniſhment of 
a wife for her crimes was left to the diſcretion of the 
huſband and relations ; and the two greateſt crimes ſhe 
could be guilty of, were to be unfaithful to her huſ- 
band, and to drink wine. Romulus, when he eſta- 
bliſhed that law, was perſuaded that a woman guilty 


of adultery would attempt any thing; and that the 


drinking of wine was the beginning of adultery. This 
you may ſee in Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus (9z). It is 
highly probable, that the firſt king of Rome followed 
therein the old laws of Italy, among which none was 
more ancient than that whereby women were forbid- 
den to drink wine; for we find that king Faunus 
whipped his wife to death, becaule ſhe drank ſome, con- 
trary to cuſtom. Sex. Clodius in eo libro quem Grace 
ſeripfit, refert Fauni hanc uxorem fuifſe : que quia CON- 
TRA MOREM, decuſque regium clam wini ollam ebibe- 


rat, & ebria facta erat, wirgis myrteis d viro uſque ad 


mortem cæſa (93). Plutarch mentions this, as you will 
ſee hereafter, in a place where I correct a fault, which, 
as far as I can remember, the critics have taken no no- 
tice of. | | 

From what has been ſaid, it ought to be inferred, 
That Cato the Cenſor was not the author of that law 
J have been ſpeaking of; and therefore there is a 
great miſtake in theſe words of Lomeierus: Apud 
« Romanos mulieres paſſim oſculo ſalutabantur a pro- 
* pinquis, quo explorarent, an contra legem temetum 
* olerent. Inſtitutum hoc erat Catonis teſte Plinio, 
« lib. xiv. cap. 13 (94). - - - The Romans ſaluted their 


* kinſwomen wherever they met them, in order to find 


« out whether they had been drinking wine contrary to the © 


* law. According to Pliny, this was inſtituted by Cato. 
This he ſays in his diſſertation concerning kiſſes. He 
has quoted Pliny, without giving himſelf the trouble 
to conſult him ; for if he had conſulted him, he would 
have found that Pliny cites Cato, not as having intro- 


duced thoſe cuſtoms, but only as a writer, who men- 


tioned them. Cato ( ſcripſit) ideo propinquos fe- 
minis oſculum dare, ut ſcirent an temetum olerent. 
Hoc tum nomen vino erat, unde & temulentia ap- 
« pellatur (95). - - - Cato aurites, that men kiſſed their 
* kinſwwomen for this reaſon, that they might know wwhe- 
* ther they ſmelt of temetum, which at that time was 
* the name for dine; from thence comes the word temu- 


« lentia (/ignifying drunkenneſs ).) I think Lomeierus 


took what he ſays from Kempius, whoſe words he 


2 


been obſerved in Plutarch's text. 


myrile. 


abo had drunk ſome might be convicted of it ? 


reſt, 


want of underſtanding the words of that writer ; and 
another, though he underſtood them. Kempius af- 


firms, That women were forbidden the uſe of wine by 


Cato's authority; and that afterwards the men began 
to kiſs their kinſwomen, to know whether they acted; 
contrary to the law. Poſtmodum Succeſſu temporis 
© (96) cum ex auQtoritate M. Catonis vinum mulieri- 
bus interdiftum eſſet, primùm viri cognatarum os 


cCæperunt oſculari, ut odor indicium faceret, fi bi- 


biſſent. A finibus & propinguis oſculari eas jus eft, ut 
ſfobrias comprobent, inquit Arnobius Lib. II. adverſus 
gentes. Vinum enim mulierem bibiſſe - perinde erat, 
© ac fi in adulterio ac gravi crimine deprehenſa, capi- 
tali ſupplicio plectenda eſſet, ceu Plinius habet Li- 
* bro XIV. Hiſtor. Nat. cap. 13 (99). - - - Ffterwards 
in proceſs of time,” when women were forbidden the uſe 
« of wine by Cato's authority, men firſt began to kiſs their 
* kinſwomen, that they might diſcover by the ſmell whe- 
* ther they had been drinking. Arnobius ſays, that 
their kinſmen and relations kiſſed them to make 
proof of their ſobriety. For the ſame puniſhment 
* was inflicted upon a woman for drinking, as if ' ſhe 
had been convicted of adultery, or fome other capital 
* crime; according to Pliny Book XIV of his Natural 


the 


read with little attention. He has yented a falſity 10 


(96) The author 
had quoted the 
Canon-Law, and 
mentioned ſeveral 
things that hap- 
pened after Cato: 
Judge therefore 
whether his 
Poſtmedum, Kc. 
is rightly placed. 


(97) Martinus 

Kemp'us, Dif- 
fert. XVI, & 
Oſculis, pag. w, 


637. 


* Hiſtory.” It is plain that the quotation out of Pliny, 
at the end of this paſſage, does not concern the begin- 


ning of it; and yet Lomeierus made uſe of it to prove 
what he tranſcribed from Kempius, at the , beginning 
of the Latin words which I have juſt now quoted. 
Here is the fault, which, as I have ſaid, has not 
That Hiſtorian hav- 
ing aſked why the Roman ladies carried no myrtle in- 
to the chappel of the good goddeis, though they uſed 
all other ſorts of leaved branches, anſwers, that the 
reaſon of it was, becauſe that goddeſs had been mar- 
ried to a man, who whipped her with a rod of 
myrtle, when he came to know that ſhe had drunk 


wine. II Tees (ws of puFoeAoyulTes I5ofs 04) Þav- 


Als 4£V OV ule Ts palTeos, oi es yproaptrn 
XpV0d, Kal pi AaFura, E d, vio Tx dvd\pis 
exoAdo $1 He, , (98). That is, as Xylander ren- 
ders it, An credendum eft fabulæ, que perbibet Faulii 
cujuſdam aruſpicis uxorem cum clam poto vino non fefel- 
Het, a marito wirgis myrteis fuiſſe caſtigatam. The 
Greek word $avaix. ought to be changed into $v»s 3 
for not only the author quoted by Lactantius affirms, 
that the good goddeſs had been married to Faunus, &c 
(99) 3 but Plutarch obſerves it alſo in the life of Cæſar. 
phil it vupr! puddle Pally aulurnadods. 
Romanam nympham Dryada Fauno nuptam (100). The 
Latin tranſlator might have boldly corrected that pal- 
ſage, but inſtead of rectifying it, he ſpoils it, and 
tranſlates it wrong. He ſuppoſes that Plutarch an- 


(93) Plut. in 
Queſt, Romans, 
Pag · 268, D. 


(99) See, above, 
citation (93). 


(100) Plut. in 
Cæſare, Pag. 
7 II, 


ſwered, that myrtle was not carried into the chapel 


of the goddeſs, becauſe the wife of one Phaulius had 
been whipped, &c. This is not the ſenſe of the ori- 
ginal ; Plutarch does not denote a man who may be 


called ſlightingly, quidam, a certain man; he ſays, 


That the woman whipped by her huſband was the 
ſame that was worſhipped at Rome by the name of 
the good goddeſs, Amyot avoided this laſt miſtake, 
which is the moſt conſiderable. He tranſlates the 
paſſage in this manner: [s it becauſe ſome fabulouſly re- 
port that ſhe was married to one Flavius a ſoothſayer, 
and that her huſband having ſurprixed her while ſhe was 
drinking wine privately, whipped her with rods of 
Boxhornius (101) made no obſervation upon 
X ylander's tranſlation of thoſe words. 

What I have ſaid concerning the cuſtom of the Ro- 
mans, who kiſſed their kinſwomen, wants a further 
explanation. Plutarch explains it very well, and it 


appears from the account he gives of it, that the wo- 


men went and kiſſed their kinſmen, when they met 
them. This is a remarkable circumſtance, which the 
other writers have wholly omitted. h, ſays he 
(109 do women kiſs the mouth of their kinſmen? Is it 
ecauſe, as moſt think, women being forbidden to drink 
wine, a cuſtom was introduced, that they ſlould kiſs the 


(ron) He pub- 
liſhed, with 
notes, Plutarch's 
tract de Que- 

iombus Roma» 
nis, in Gree 
and Latin, in 
the year 1637» 
in 49% _ 8 


(102) Plat. id 


page 265, 


1030 Vis. that 


mouth of their kinſmen, auhen they met them, that thoſe the Trojan h- 


reaſon alledged hong the Philoſopher (103) 


or rather, that privilege was granted to the ladies, as 


or for the dies having; 
burnt neass 


fleet, paciſied 
the men dy their 


a thing that redounded to their honour, when it appeared mbiaces and 
that they were related to many honeſt men: or becauſe kuſes. 


men 


(104) Cynt 
and not PI 
as Kempius 
ub! ſupra, | 
636, fallly 
poles, 


- (105) The 


in the prin 
copies nec a 
I tollow G 
hardus's co 
tion, 


(106) Prop 
Eleg. VI, 
I, 


(107) In t 
mark [0] 


(108) It f 
be Cenſorin 
It is not t. 
that this 
was addid 
the ſect 5 
Stoics. E 
pius miſta 
him for ( 
Uticenſis, 


preat-gran 


(109) Ke: 
ubi ſupra, 
ſert. XV, 
„„ 


(10) Cl, 
Alexandr, 
dog. lib, 
x1, Pa bs 
258, : 


(111) Va 
Xlmus, li 
cap. wn, 


(112) U 
Orat. bo 
xi, cap. 


Pag. N. L 


author 
| the 
W, and 
| ſeveral 
1 hap- 
t Cato; 
efore 
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H &, 
placed. 


tinus 
Dif. 

„ de 

ag. w, 


» pub- 
ith 
vtarch's 
Que- 
Roma» 
J ree k 
1, in 
1637, 


at, ibid, 
. 


2. that 
an la- 
ng 
-neas $ 
ified | 
dy their 
and 


(rot) Cynthia, 
and not Phryne, 
2s Kempius, 

ub! ſupra, Pag. 
636, falſly ſup- 
poles. 


- (105) There is 
in the printed 


I tollow Geb 
hardus's correc- 
tion, 


(10b) Propert. 
Eleg, VI, lib. 
. 


* 


(107) In the re- 
mark [0]. 


(108) It ſhould 
be Cenſorium. 

It is not true 
that this Cato 
was addicted to 
the ſe& of the 
Stoies. Kem- 
pius miſtakes 
him for Cato 
Uticenſis, his 
great-grandſon, 


(109) Kempius, 
ubi ſupra, Diſ- 
ſert. XV, Pag. 
Hg: 


(110) Clemens 
Alexandr, Pæda- 


*I, Pag. N. 


258. 


(111) val. Ma- 
Xmus, /iþ, 7, 
cap. vii, num. x 


(112) Quintil. 
rat, Inſtit. /ib, 
*, cap. a, 


Pag. m, 565, 


copies nec deſunt : 


Sog. lib, n, cap, 


7 + a . i 4 U 4 w * * a — 4 #- 1 
: F yo A { 
* * *. 1 % . FY k : 8 


reſt, he was both a great Orator and a profound Civllian [I/]; two qualities which ſe 


other illuſtrious Cato's. 


men avere not allowed to marry their kinfwomen, the lat- 
ter were permittrd to make much of them, ſo far as to 
kiſs them, which was the only fen of kindred amongſt 
them ; for heretofore they did not marry women related 
to them, as now it is not laauful for them to marry their 
aunts and fiſters, and it was a long time before they were 
allbabed to marry their coufins. I need not examine 
whether the reaſons alledged by Plutarch are very ſo- 
lid; I ſhall only conſider the facts mentioned by him, 
which are worth knowing. It plainly appears from 
his words, that the women kiſſed the men publickly, 
as they met them either in the ſtreets, or elſewhere. 
Civility required that the men ſhould not begin firſt, 
for it would have looked as if they had ſome ſuſpicion 
that their kinſwomen had drunk wine. The women 
were to preſent their mouths, and that very thing was 
a ſign they were not guilty. Their innocence had 
been doubtful, had they not boldly and readily offer- 
ed to kiſs the men. Such a cuſtom at this day would 


_ occaſion many new thoughts, and a world of witty 


conceits and ſorry jeſts, for men are ſometimes very 


| ſweet upon their couſins. A wife mother would not 


be very willing that the couſins of her daughters ſhould 
have the privilege of knowing whether they ſmell of 
wine. It is to be obſerved, that Propertius told his 
unfaithful miſtreſs (104), in a reproachful manner, 
that ſhe pretended to have more kinſmen than ſhe had, 
that ſhe might not want kiſſes, | 


Quin etiam falſos fingis tibi ſepe propinquos 
Oſcula ne deſint (105) qui tibi jure ferant (106). 


_ Often fall kinſmen you invent for this, 
Dat you may have a fair pretence to kiſs. 


I ſhall conclude this remark, as I have begun it, 
that is, with cenſuring a fault concerning Cato. Kem- 
pius ſays, that he publiſhed a law whereby married 
people were forbidden to kiſs one another in the pre- 
{ence of their daughters, and he quotes Plutarch for 
it. But Plutarch ſays no ſuch thing: we have ſeen 
above (107) what he ſays upon that ſubjet. * Nihilo- 
minus tamen parce inter veteres maritale oſculum, 
* & hon niſi admodum circumſpectè, ac remotis ar- 
© bitris, ne liberi ſcilicet inde furtivis amorum illece- 


* bris ſtimularentur, M. Catonem Cenſorinum (108) 


cStoicæ diſcipline addictum, edicto prohibuiſſe, ne 
Maritus conjugem deoſcularetur in preſenta filiz, 
* Manliumque, quem omnium opinio Conſulem defig- 
nabat, Senatu ejeciſſe, quod uxorem coram filia nu- 
© bil} exoſculatus eſſet, Auctor eſt Plutarchus in Ca- 
"Loris wita pag. 346 (109). - - Newertheleſi among 
© the ancients conjugal kiſſes were given in a very fru- 
gal and circumſpect manner, and that too when no body 
« was by ; for fear that the children ſhould be inflamed 
© thereat with the hidden temptations of love, Plutarch 
© relates that Cato the Cenſor made a law which forbid 


* the huſband to kiſs the' wife before the daughter, and 


* that he degraded the Senator Manlius, who, as every 
© body expected, war to have been conſul for the year 
© following, becauſe he had kifſed his wife in preſence of 


* their daughter that was grown up. It is not true, 


that Cato enacted any law, or cauſed it to be enacted 


on that account. He puniſhed Manlius by the ſole 
er 


authority of his office, which could not ſerve for a 
precedent : the Cenſors who ſucceeded him were not 
obliged to imitate him. I find no other example of 
ſuch a puniſhment, and it is very likely a great many 
prog uſed the ſame liberty that Manhus took. The 
aws can hardly extend to ſuch prohibitions ; all that 
can be done, is to give good adyice, and make people 
afraid of being cenſured. I think Clemens Alexan- 
drinus did not blame Cato's ſeverity. See how he ad- 
viſes married people to forbear kiſſing one another in 


the preſence of their ſervants (110). 


[] He was both à great Orator and a profound Ci- 
wilian.) See Valerius Maximus (111), and Quintilian 
(112), or rather, this fine paſſage of Cicero, whereby 
it appears, that Cato excelled in many things. * Quid 
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dom meet together, no more than thoſe of eloquent Preacher and learned Divine (5). (0) See the re- 
You will ſee in one of the remarks (u), in what degree Cato Uticenſis deſcended from Wk 171 
him. I have obſerved ſeveral faults in the Hiſtorical Dictionaries and in ſome other. () At the end 
writers, which I ſhall ſet down in my ſupplement, where I ſhall give the article of the ehe mark 


[&]- 


* 


Marco Catoni præter hanc politiſſimam do&rinam 

tranſmarinam, atque adventitiam defuit? num quia 

jus civile didicerat, cauſas non dicebat? aut quia 

poterat dicere, juris ſcientiam negligebat? at utro- 

que in genere & laboravit, & præſtitit: num propter 

hanc ex privatorum negociis collectam gratiam tar- 

dior in republica capeſſenda fuit ? nemo apud popu- 

lum fortior, nemo melior ſenator,” idem facile opti- 

mus imperator : denique nihil in hac civitate tem- 

poribus illis ſciri, diſcive potuit, quod ille non tum | 

inveſtigarit, & ſcierit, tum etiam conſcripſerit (113). (113) Cicero, et 

- - - What elſe was wanting in Marcus Cato, beſides Oratore, lib. ili, 

that polite and foreign learning which was newly 5 Fe 4 

brought to Rome ? Did he forbear to plead cauſes, for 15 „, een Jay ; 
A af Ge” , ing in the fen 

having fludied the Civil Law? or did he negle that bk, fol. 66, A, 

fludy, becauſe he had the art of pleading well? No, he Quid vero ille 


applied himſelf io both with great induſtry and ſucceſs; M. Cato? nonne 


Was he at all the more remiſs in ſerving the republic, & eloquentia tan- 


_ becauſe he had thus acquired a good deal of favour by pacing oe 


| illa tempora, at- 
managing the affairs of private men? None lad à que illa wtas in 
greater influence with the people, none was accounted a hae civitate ferre 
better Senator, and every body allowed him to be an e. 5 n 
excellent general. In ſhort there wwas nothing at Rome ona e 
in thoſe days that could be either underſtood or learned, (mus ? 

ewhich he did not thoroughly enquire into, knoxw, and 

even write of.” Thoſe who have been endowed with 


the nobleſt talents of rhetoric, and the moſt profound 
knowledge of the laws have been ſo few, that ſuch a 
conjunction may well be looked upon as one of the 
moſt eminent and extraordinary qualities of our Cato. „ 
I am not ignorant that Cicero (114) endeavours to (14) In Libris 
prove, that none can be a great Orator without having de Oratore. 


o 
o 
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an univerſal knowledge. IIlud eſt, /ays he (115), 


hujus inſtitute ſcriptionis, ac temporis, neminem (775) Cicero, de 
eloquentia, non modo ſine dicendi doctrina, ſed ne any be by 
ſine omni quidem ſapientia florere unquam, & pra- g. n 74s 
ſtare potuiſſe. Etenim cæteræ ferè artes ſe ipſæ per 

ſe tuentur ſingulæ: bene dicere autem, quod eſt ſci- 

enter, & perite, & ornate dicere, non habet defini- 

tam aliquam regionem, cujus terminis ſepta teneatur. 

Omnia quæcunque in hominum diſceptationem ca- 

dere poſſunt, bene ſunt ei dicenda, qui hoc ſe poſſe 

profitetur, aut eloquentiæ nomen relinquendum eſt. 

- - = 1t auill be proper to obſerve in this treatiſe that 


no man was ever famous for his eloquence, who had 


not acquired, beſides the art of fpeaking, a kind of uni: 
werſal knowledge. For every other art ſtands in a 
manner fingly by itſelf: but to ſpeak well, that is, ta 
ſpeak properly, judiciouſly, and ornately, has no parti- 
cular province to which it is bounded. A man cho 
profeſſes to do this, muſt expreſs himſelf handſomely upon 
every ſubje# that can fall under debate, otherwiſe he 
muſt give over his pretenſions to eloquence.” I know 


likewiſe that he maintains, that Lucius Craſſus and 
Marc Antony the Orator, two of the moſt eloquent 
perſons of their time, were not ignorant men, as ſome 
believed; and, on the contrary, that they had a great 
deal of learning (116): but he himſelf. owns that ex- (116) Ibis, 
perience is againſt him; and if he had not confeſſed 
it, he might have been eaſily convicted of his error by 
ſome examples. Et in noſtra civitate, & in ipla 


1 


Ly 
0 
0 
» 


Gracia quæ ſemper hæc ſumma duxit, multos & in- 

geniis, & magna laude dicendi ſine ſumma rerum | 
omnium ſcientia fuiſſe \ fateor (117). - - I confeſs (117) Ibid. C. 
that both in our city, and in Greece, which always hel, 

tbeſe things in thergreateſt efteem, there have been many 

endowed with extraordinary parts, and famous for 


' ſpeaking. <well, though they wanted this univerſal learn- 


© ing.” Durſt he have faid, that Demoſthenes might 

be accounted. a learned man, if compared with Ar1- 

ſtotle? Durſt he have ſaid, that Ariſtotle might have 

compoſed as good orations as thoſe of Demoithenes ? 

To ſpeak the truth, the . talents of eloquence, and Pl 

vaſt erudition, do ſeldom meet together. This may 

be obſerved now, as it was in former times. The 

moſt famous preachers; generally ſpeaking, have no 

great kill in the Oriental languages and critical learn- 

ing, and are not very profound Divines. See upon 

this the New Letters againſt. Maimbourg's Hiſtory. of 8 

Calviniſm (118), where you will find what ſome = 8 . 
| 0 
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(119) St Cyran 
in his Cenſure 
de la Somme 
Theologique du 
Pere Garaile, 
Pag. 8, of the 
Avis au Pere 
Garaſſe. 


(120) Joh. Im- 
perialis, in Mu- 
izo Phy ſico, /t6, 


Wu, cap. Vl, 


(1) The title of 
it may be ſeen 
in the margin of 


the text of this 


article, citation 


(6). 
(2) Pag. 19, 


(4) Ibid. pap, 
91, 92. 


PORSENA, PORTUGAL 


ſons, well qualified to judge of this matter, have ſaid 
about it. To which I add the teſtimony of the abbot 
of Saint Cyran : You have ſhewed me by experience, ſays 
he to a Jeſuit (119), what Bae heard ſay ſeveral 


ſome fall to one man's ſhare and ſome to another's, 
Thoſe who have received the gift of obtaining victo- 
ries do not know how to improve them; and thoſe 
who might improve a victory, are not qualified to ob- 


times, that it is a wery difficult thing to be both a good tain it (121). Thoſe who excel in the knowledge of A * * 
preacher and a very learned man. Dr Huarte main- languages, and matters of fact, are not maſters of rea- the artick Go 


tains, that learning and eloquence do not belong to 
the ſame faculty of the ſoul ; that the former belongs 
to the underſtanding, and the latter to the imagina- 
tion. See the ninth and tenth chapters of his Trial 
of Wits. Imperialis confutes him as well as he can 
(120), and does not prove his affertion. It is cer- 
tain, that the Divine Providence diftributes its gifts in 
ſuch a manner, that they are commonly ſeparated, 


very much exceed M. Claude in learning, he was much 
inferior to him in urging difficulties, reſolving con- 


Theological or Philoſophical difpute. 


ed by Father Faure, a great preacher (122). 


PORSENA (CurrsToynzs) See PERSONA, 


PORTUGAL (ALrons0 SIXTH OF THAT NAME, KING OF) was 
born the twenty-eighth of Auguſt 1643. He was hardly ſeven years of age when 
he diſcovered ſome grains of folly. The diſorder of his mind did not leſſen his 
ambition it only diſcovered it the more plainly ; for prince Dom The-doſio, eldeſt 


brother of Alfonſo, dying the fiftheenth of May 1653, Alfonſo did not diſſemble 


his joy. He made it appear that he ſpoke in earneſt, when, the very firſt day of 


his brother's illneſs, he ſaid, he ſhould not be ſorry if it proved mortal, ſince he ſhould 


get a crown by it. He took poſſeſſion of that crown, under his mother's regency the 
fifteenth day of November, 1656 (a), He diſcovered more and more his bad 
qualities : he paid no regard to his governour's advice : he drew his ſword againſt the 
firſt perſons he met, and, if he did not kill them, it was not his fault: he ran about 


troverſial objections, and diving to the bottom of a p 


ſoning. It cannot be denied, that, if Bochart did SAR. 


(122) See the 


ifſertation 
rinted at the 


; Balzac was a end of the Se. 
little ſurprized, when he ſaw a ſolid diſcourſe publiſh- 1 ate Chretien, 
4 . m, II, S 


ſeg. 


the ſtreets in the night with a parcel of rakes: he committed a thouſand violences, 
and played a thouſand mad tricks, in bawdy-houſes [A, and boaſted of it the next 


day, as of a glorious action. All the means, that were uſed to bring him off from 


theſe ill courſes proving ineffectual, it was reſolved to remove from him the perſons, 


who ſpoiled him, and they were carried away by main force out of his apartment. 


He was very angry at it, and left Liſbon to go to Alcantara. To prevent the ill con- 


ſequences of this retreat, the queen-regent, his mother, was obliged to put the govern- 
ment of the ſtate into his hands; which was done at Liſbon with the requiſite cere- 


monies, the twenty-third of June 1662, From that time three or four great lords, 
who had engroſſed that young prince, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to bring the queen 
into diſgrace [B], and ſucceeded fo well in it, that ſhe was forced to execute, in 

"ia : March 


(a) Her name was Loniſa Frances de Guſman. Her huſhand, who, being duke of Braganza, became king of Portugal in 1640, 
died the ſixth of November 1656. See concerning this Revolution an anonymous book, printed at Paris in 1689, with this title, 


Hiſtoire de la Conjuration de Portugal, It was written by the Abbot Vertot, and is not leſs eſteemed than, the Hifory of the Revolutions 


of Sweden, publiſhed by him in 1695. 


Al He committed a thouſand wiolences, and played a 


thouſand mad tricks in bawdy-houſes.] The relation 
(1) which affords me this article, informs me, (2) that 
he ran about the ſtreets with thoſe rakes ; that they 
ot into ſcandalous. places, where they offered a thou- 
nd violences to women; that he never went out 
with them in the night, but the next day one might 
hear many tragical ſtories ; that he was dreaded every 
where as a wild beat ; that, though he viſited pro- 
ſtitutes in their own houſes, ſome were brought to 
his palace; and that he boaſted of ſuch mighty feats 
with them, as exceeded all belief. After the queen- 
mother's retreat, he formed two companies, one of 
foot, and the other of horſe, which he called, The 
little and great patrol, confifting of the moſt profligate 
men in the kingdom (3). He went out every night 
with them, and attacked every body he met in his 


way. His attendants had generally their fawords drawn, 


(4) bb. f. 97. 


to be more ready to obey his orders ; and, the better to 
furpriſe people, they blackentd them, let the brightneſs 
fleel ſhould diſcover their deſign. Thoſe who 
came back with bloody favords, were. highly commended 
by the king. © His debauchery was as exorbitant as 
© his fury ; either he went to leud women, or they 
were brought to him at a country-ſeat near Alcan- 
tara; and his favourites indulged him in it, to re- 
move the report that he was impotent. (4) 
E] Three or four great lords uſed their utmoſt en- 
deawours to bring the queen into di grace.] They were 
not in the wrong to believe, that the queen deſigned 
to ſet the crown on the head of her ſecond fon; for, 
in the reaſons alledged to ſhew the nullity of the 
marri ge, which are printed at the end of the rela- 
tion, it is ſaid, That, confidering the incapacity and im- 
potency of king Alfonſo, the queen, his mother, aubo was 


fully per ſiuaded of it by a * conſultation of her 
Phyſicians about it . . . . reſolved, during her regency, 
to put the ſceptre into the hands of the Infant her jecond 


ſon. Alfonſo revenged himſelf: He avas well pleaſed 


to hear all the queen's actions reflected upon in his pre- 
ſence, Some people met at night under the queen's 
window, at a time when ſhe uſed to ſhut herſelf up, in 
order to ſay her prayers, and broke her windows, and 
gave her ſuch injurious words, as are not fit to be 
put in writing (5). Upon a day of the Conception 
of the Holy Virgin, the king, in the preſence of 
the whole court, went by the queen, who ſat in her 
gallery, without paying her the uſual civility (6). On 
the day ſhe left the court, the king ſeemed to be very 
well pleaſed, and having accompanied her to the coun- 
try-leat ſhe had pitched upon, he left her at the door 
of the firſt room, without ſhewing her any civility. 
He returned to Liſbon in the mght on horſeback, being 
very chearful, and coming up to the coaches of the ladies he 


met, he ſaid many indecent things ta them (7). Not long (7) Ib. p. go, 
ith the | 


before ſhe died, ſhe acquainted her two ſons with 

condition ſhe was in: the Infant wept ; but the king 
was ſo far from being moved with it, that he bantered 
his brother for his tenderneſs, and oppoſed his defion of 
ſetting out immediately (8). 
a great many vexations on account of her ſon Al- 
phonſo. It is the fate of moſt ſovereigns, and it is not 
the leaſt miſery that attends them. Of all men, ſo- 
vereigns ſtand moſt in need of children, and no men 
are more diſquieted by them than they are. When 
they have no children, they fee either many intrigues 
carried on, to give them a ſucceſſor, or exceſſive ho- 
nours paid to another family. When they have chil- 
dren, they are tormented with jealouſy, to ſee the 
riling-ſun adored. They are very happy, if = are 


(5) Ib. 5. 36 


(6) Ib. 2. S6. 


It is certain that queen had (8) Ib. P. 110, 


(9) Ovic 
tam, lib, 


10) Re 
46. 97 


e, above, 
12), of | 
le CA. 


e the 

ion 

t the 

le Se. 

el ien, 

11, & 


0) Ovid. Me- 
tam, lib. 1. 
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10) Relation, 


dag. 97. 
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110. 


(11) See the 
regoing re- 
mark. 
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March 1663, a deſign, which perhaps was not ſo deeply rooted in het beart, as ſhe. 


pretended ; I mean, her deſign of leaving the world, to mind only her ſa 
After ſhe had retired to a country- ſeat, the king indulged his vicious inclinatio 


ns more 


than ever, ſo far as to make no account of the outſide of religion [C]; which ſhews, 
that his very favourites could not govern him 01 They were, for ſome, time, three. 


or four; but at laſt the count de Caſtelmelhor 


upplanted the reſt, and ſecured his in- 


tereſt, by pretending he had diſcovered a horrid conſpiracy [EZ]. The infant Dom 


Pedro (b) was ſuſpected of a deſign to make himſelf king, and met with fo many (6 
occaſions of diſcontent, that he left the court after the king had made his 


” 4 1 14 
lvation. 


759 


He was the 


public king's only bro- 


entry at Liſbon, with his new ſpouſe, the twenty-ninth of Auguſt 1666. The 


queen-mother died the twenty-eighth of February in the ſame year. The new queen 


was a French princeſs, but of the houſe of Savoy (c). She prevailed with the In- () Her rams 
fant, by her intreaties, to return to Liſbon, where he had a. great deal of vexation. The was Mary. 


king gave her alſo a great deal of trouble, upon many occaſions; and from that 
time there was nothing but complaints and broils, 


Caſtelmelhor, upon the repeated ſollicitations of the Infant, did not advance the af- 


fairs of that prince. The recalling of Antonio de Souſa de Macedo, ſecretary 
ſtate, proved ſuch a terrible blow to the queen, that ſhe reſolved to 
but the king, who ſaid nothing to her but what was offenſive and indecent. 
tary of ſtate had very much offended the queen, and had been deprived of his office at 
inſulting manner. The Infant reſolved to 


her ſollicitation; but he was reſtored in an 


turn him out at any rate, and went to the palace (d) with ſuch a ſtrong guard, that 


the ſecretary, relying no longer upon the king's protection, left the court. 
the king was prevailed upon to order, that the ſtates ſhould meet the firſt of Januar 
1668; but, before the day came, the queen made uſe of a terrible expedient :. ſhe. re- (% In October 


tired into a convent the twenty-firſt of November 1667, and acquainted the king, ods 
that ſhe deſigned to return into France; and declared to the ladies, who' accompanied 


her, that her marriage had never been conſummated: ſhe mentioned it in her letter to 


her pretended huſband. 


Thus an action for impotency was brought againſt Dom 


Frances- Eliza- 
| beth, and ſhe 
The removal of the count de s born the 
21ſt of June 
1646, we; the 
marriage 0 
| of Charles Ama» 
ſee no body deus of Savoy; 
ſorry. duke of Ne- 
That lecre mours, with Iſa» 
bella de Ven- 


dome, daughter 
to the duke of 
that name, na- 


After wards tural ſon of 


Henry IV. 


Alfonſo [F]; a prince, who made ſuch boaſts of his amorous exploits (e). As ſoon as (9 See the te- 


ſuffered to reign, till they die a natural death : the 
ſaying of Ovid may be particularly applied to them : 


Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos (9), 


[C] So far as to make no account of the outfide of 
religion.] Theſe are the words of the author who 1s my 
voucher. *© He had ſo little reſpect for religion, that, 
< without any reaſon, he heard maſs in his own cham- 
ber, upon the week-days, whilſt he was in bed, and 
at an unſeaſonable hour. Upon holy-days, he never 
went to his chapel till he had dined ; which was the 
* reaſon that maſs was never ended in his chapel, but 
* when they were ſinging veſpers in the other churches : 
And, becauſe he could not be excuſed from 
hearing ſermons, he ordered the preachers to cut 
© them ſhort, Some, refuſing to obey, were baniſhed, 
© and others would not preach. However, ſome had 
© the courage to exclaim againſt ſuch diſorders ; but 
it was to no purpoſe, becauſe others made their zeal 
* infignificant by the baſe flatteries which they mixed 
* with their ſermons (10).' 1 8 

[D] His wery favourites could not govern him.] 
Doubtleſs, they had ſenſe enough to know, on the 
one ſide, that nothing could more endanger his crown, 
than his contempt of holy ceremonies: and, on the 
other, that an appearance of devotion was the beſt way 
to cover his irregularities, it was therefore their inte- 
reſt to inſpire him with ſuch a policy; ſince therefore, 
they did not make him a conſtant attendant upon the 
public exerciſes of devotion, and did not teach him 
to put on a devout countenance at ſuch hours, which, 
much more than charity, covers a multitude of fins, we 


may very well believe, that they could not do it. They 


had been certainly very ſtupid, had they permitted a 


young prince, ready to comply with their will, to 


draw upon himſelf the hatred of the preachers, by 
ſuch an unpleaſing and mortifying order, as that of 
making ſhort ſermons. Was it not to wound them in 
the moſt ſenſible part ? Some choſe rather to be baniſh- 
ed, or not to preach at all, than to obey that or- 
der (11). There was another thing, wherein this 
prince had no regard for the Preachers. He laughed 
at comets in the moſt extravagant manner. Here 1s 
a paſſage out of the above-mentioned relation. At 
that time there appeared a comet: the king being 
* told that it foreboded the death of kings, or a change 


; . gates 


« in their inen gave it a thouſand hard words from? 


© his terras, called it a thouſand names, and fired a 


he had read the queen's letter, he went to the convent, and would have cauſed the mk [4]: 


* piſtol at it.. It wus an eaſy thing to draw his true 


nativity, conſidering what ſort of men he exaſperated, 


and the great follies he committed. 

[E] The count de Caſtelmelhor . , . . ſecured his owvnt 
intereſt, by pretending he had diſcovered à horrid conſpi- 
racy.] The pretended diſcovery of a great plot, is a 
piece of craft frequently neceſſary to prevent conſpira- 
cies, or to get rid of ſuſpected perſons. It is no mat- 
ter, tho' no body be convicted: an alarm has been 
raiſed, and due meaſures have been taken to keep 
people in awe. The count de Caſtelmelhor made the 
king believe, that there was a deſign to take away his 
crown, and at the ſame time ſpread a report, that he had 
diſcovered that confpiracy by a divine revelation. He ac- 
cuſed the queen, the duke of Cadaval, and ſeveral 
other perſons, who were out of favour. I was there- 


ter, or to ſtrike a greater terror into the accuſed perſons, 


by exaggerating the pretended diſcoveries that were 
made every day; . : . Tho" the information laid no charge 


upon the accuſed, ſome pretended that they were not inno- 
cent; but the Judges ſhewwed an unſhaken integrity, and 
moſt of them acquitted ibe innocent. The accuſed defired 
to know what they avere accuſed of ; but a copy of their 
accuſation wwas denied them. And the that information 
ought to have been declared null, as containing no proofs 
againſt thoſe who were accuſed, yet it was preſerved, by 
the intereſt of the favourites, as à hand ready to ſtrike a 


blow, upon another accafion on the heads of the perſons ac- 


cuſed (12). This was a refined piece of policy. 

[F] An ation for impotency was brought againſt Dom 
Alfonſo.) The queen's confeſſor had begun to carry 
on an intrigue, ſome months before, with count 
de Schomberg, and confeſſed to him the perplexity 
that princeſs was in. The king's impotency was one 
of the firſt things that were revealed to him. The 
queen, being no longer able to live under the con- 
« ſtraint, which the king's: brutality, and the favou- 
© rite's cruelty, reduced her to, diſcovered to Father 
de Ville, her confeflor, that ſhe was extreamly de- 
ſirous to acquaint. the count de Schomberg with all 
her misfortunes, and the apprehenſion ſhe was in ot 
© ſomething worſo; that the duke of Beaufort, and 


(12) Relation, 
Pag. 100. 


* the 
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(J) The arch- 
biſhopric was 
then vacant» 
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gates to be broken open, if the Infant had not prevented it. The next day he told 
Hris Prother, in a great paſſion, and in very indecent words, that he was more a man iban 


people tbhougbt. The queen declared, before ſeveral counſellors of ſtate and officers of 
the crown, the reaſon of her retreat, and that ſhe deſigned to get her marriage declared 


null. She writ to the chapter of the cathedral church of Liſbon (F), and deſired 


them to take congnizance of that affair. It was immediately propoſed to marry her to 
the Infant. The brief for a diſpenſation was not long a coming. In a word, they 
made ſuch diſpatch, in all reſpects, that, on the twenty third of November 1667, 


Dom Pedro took poſſeſſion of the royal palace, and, the ſecond of April following, 


( 2) It was con- 
cluded the 13th 
of Febr. 1668, 
See Wicquefort, 


1554/54 to the royal authority, wherewith he was inveſted, a title which is of great uſe, even 


Tom. 1, pag. 
307561 


(>) Intituled, 
Relation des 
'Troubles arrivez 
dans la Cour de 
Portugal, en 
Pannee 1667 & 


1668. 


married Mademoiſelle d' Aumale; for ſo ſhe was to be ſtill called. The chapter had 
declared the marriage null the twenty-eighth of March foregoing [G]. I forgot to 
ſay, that, when Dom Pedro took poſſeſſion of the palace, he ſecured the king's 
perſon, who, on the ſame day, ſigned a writing, whereby he acknowledged, that he 


refigned 'the kingdom to his brother, of his own motion. The ſtates of the kingdom 


declared Dom Pedro regent. He might have been proclaimed king, and have added 


when another man is poſſeſſed of the whole monarchical power. Spain made a prudent 
uſe of this revolution, to conclude a treaty of peace (g), which the League, that was 


concluded, in 1667, between France and Portugal, might have prevented, had not 


a peace been neceſſary to a kingdom, which had lately got another maſter by ſuch 
proceedings. This is what I have taken from a book (4) printed at Amſterdam, I 


do not pretend to warrant the truth of it [H]; and, if J had ſome authentic and 


the biſhop of Laon, had recommended to her to re- 


« poſe an entire confidence in him; ſo that ſhe was 


© perſuaded, he was the only man that could allay 
her grief, and afford her the means of getting glori- 


bufly out of the fad condition ſhe was in. That 
© Jeſuit, Who was very faithful to his miſtreſs, and 


bebaved himſelf with great diſcretion and prudence 


(13) Mcmoires 
de Mr Fremont 
d' Ablancourt, 


Page 319, 320. 


(14) They were 
printed in 1701. 


(15) He was al- 
fo a Jeſuit, 


(16) See the 
ſame Memoirs, 


pag. 322, & 


ſej . 


(17) Fremont 
d' Ablancourt, 


udi ſupra, pag. 
294. | 


(38) Ib. f. 295. 


(19) Ib. P. 296, 
297. 


in the midſt of ſo many dangers, approved the 
queen's deſign, and imparted it to the count de 


* Schomberg ; and, becauſe they had a mutual eſteem | 


for each other, he gave him a particular account 
of the queen's trouble, according to the order he 
had received, and his own inclination-. He alſo 
told him, that the report about the king'slüimpo- 
tency was but too true; and that it Was to be feared, 
the conſequences of it would prove diſmal; that a 
private door had been lately contrived in the queen's 
chamber; and that the bed had been placed in fuch 
- manner, that one ＋ get into it through. that 
door, without being ſeen by thoſe, who were in 
the chamber; and that it was to be feared ſomebody 
would come in that way, / to- ſupply the king's 
« weakneſs (13), This is what I find in the Memoirs 
of Mr Fremont d' Ablancourt (14); who was very 


„ 


well acquainted with the affairs of the court of Portu- 


gal. The queen's confeſſor, and the confeſſor (15) 
of the infant Dom Pedro, did very much contribute to 
the revolutions of that country (16 

It muſt be confeſſed, that few perſons have been in 
a more deplorable condition than that queen, before 
the revolution: for (17) the next day after ſhe mar- 
ried king Alfonſo . . . it appeared, that things did not 
paſs ſo agreeably between two perſons of their age as might 
have been expected. At firſt this was only perceived by 
thoſe, who had the neareſt acceſs to them; but by degrees 
the thing «went farther, and began to lay the foundation of 
a third cabal in that court, of which the tauo weakeſt, 
as it commonh happens, fided againſt the ſtrongeſt, and at 
laſt triumphed over it . . . (18). The king «vas not of a 
more courteous diſpoſition than he had been before his mar- 
Triage: he auent on in bis old way, and gave every day 
new wexations to the queen, ſo far as to declare he was 
in loue with the firſt lady of her chamber. . The count 
de Caftel Melior, his favourite, having (19) gained one 
of the queen's.avomen, wwhom ſhe trufted moſt, had only an 
outward reſpect for that princeſs; ſo that the king and 
his favourite, abating ſome civilities they: ſhewwed her in 
public, made it appear that they cared little for her in pri- 
vate. Such an odd conduct gave the queen occaſion to 
-miſtruſt them, and to ſuſpect that they vere contriving 
pernicious defigns againſt her; but the more ſhe had reaſon 
to complain, the more ſhe was cautious in expreſſing her 
reſentment, not knowing whom to truſt. . , France, 
from whence ſhe was lately come, was ſtill in her mind; 
and the defire ſhe had 'of doing cubat was expected from 
her took up all ber thoughts; and therefore ſhe was mote 


 avilling to diſſemble her grief, than ta ſeek a remedy for 
it. But, though her unhappine/s: was very great, /he 
wy * | 


n A a N M & « 


their contracts (22). 


private 


' vas uneaſy ubon another account; for ſhe could not bear 
[the injuſtice that "was done to the Infant, and, upon all 
occafions, ſhe endeavoured to reſtore him to the king's fa- 
dot 6 
fame time both a wife and a maid; ſhe had an impo- 


How unhappy was this queen ! ſhe was at the. 


tent and a brutiſh huſband ; ſhe was afraid of his ill 


deſigns; ſhe miſtruſted every body; ſhe ſaw a prince, 
whom ſhe eſteemed, and who loved her (20), cruel] 


perſecuted. The king of Portugal had particular rea- pe) e 


ſons for being civil and complaiſant to his ſpouſe: he that, if he pre- 
ought to have acted like an inſolvent debtor, who en- 7 H the queer 
deavours to pacify his creditors by his humility, and , 4 bern 


executed, he 


great civility, qui nummos non geſtat in burſa, mel ſal» ould haue en , 


tem habeat in bucca. He ſhould at leaſt have given now in poſſeſſion 


good words; but, on the contrary, he abuſed his wife, of what he va 


not conſidering that he could not make amends for his _ me Ha 
abuſive language. Moſt huſbands, in a like caſe, are e Sy 
humble and complaiſant : they endeayour to ſhew the not have the 
falſity of the proverb, That one misfortune is aways vexation to ſee 
attended wwith another. This is alſo the uſual practice ſo beautiful a 
of diſloyal wives; they do whatever they can, by their princeſs (4 5 
flatteries and ſubmiſſion, to make their huſbands eaſy P 11) 
with their horns. i 1 5 unworthily : 
[] The chapter had declared the marriage null, the treated. Ibid, 
twenty-eighth 'of March foregoing.) Their ſentence im- 7. 294. 
ports, that the two parties had done their beſt to con- 
ſummate the marriage, without being able to ſucceed 

in it, and that the whole ſault was to be aſcribed to 

the huſband.  1/ ſhall ſet down their own words ſome- 


what at length. It appears, that, during that time 


_ * (21), having endeavoured both of them to conſum- (21) That is, 
* mate the marriage, they could not effect it, though the {pace of u- 


they uſed their endeavours towards it, by reaſon teen months. 
of the prince's impotency, which proceeds from an | 
infirmity, which he has had from his childhood, 

and which is now altogether. incurable. Which 

may be ſufficiently. made out by means approved of 

in law); ſo that the impotency is at leaſt morally 

certain: and therefore there is no need of an inſpection, 

or a better proof, ſuch as that of three years, or any 

other arbitrary time. This whole matter having 

been examined, with ſome others acts, in confor- 

mity to the laws, we judge the marriage, between 

the ſaid moſt ſerene prince and princeſs, to be con- 

tracted de you and not de jure, and we declare it 

to be void, and that the ſaid prince and princeſs 

« may. diſpoſe of themſelves as they ſhall think fit, 

and divide their eſtates according to the tenor of 

| 22) Relation, 
IAH I do not pretend to warrant the truth of it.] pag. 218. 
Who hears: but one fide, hears nothing: I ſhould be 

very glad to ſee an anſwer of the Count de Caſtelmel- 


hor to the author of the Relation, There is one thing, 


which I do not underſtand : if the follies of Dom 
Alfonſo had been fuch as they are repreſented by that 


author, they could not have been unlenown to the am- 


baſſadors or envoys of the Moſt Chriſtian King: and, 
if they knew them, they could not be ignorant, that 
this 


(24) Relatic 
744. 96. 


(24) Pag. 


150 Coyfe 


upra, IN. 


article CA 


VIN, rem 


71. 


(26) R. 
Pag. 25 


(24) Relation, 
pope 96. 


(24) Pag. 248, 


(25) Confer quæ 
fupra, in the 

_ article CAL- 
VIN, remark 


171. 


tion, 


26) Relation, 
bag. 251. 
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private memoirs of the contrary party, I would produce them without any partiality, 


for or againlt Dom Alfonſo, that the readers might be the better able to judge of 


the whole matter. That prince was ſo far from appealing from the ſentence, where- 
by he was declared impotent, that he acquieſced in it viva voce, and by writing. 
The new married couple, having lived together for ſome time, demanded the Pope's 
diſpenſation, for the greater precaution, to confirm that, which the cardinal de Ven- 


doſme, legate 2 latere in France, ſent them before they married. The Pope granted 
It is certain that the queen alledged great motives of conſcience, to (i) Taken from 


their requeſt. 


get her marriage diſſolved (i) [1]; and 


this prince was in a condition, wherein private men 
are not allowed to diſpoſe of their eſtates. Thoſe who 
are guilty of ſuch follies, uſe to be ſhut up, or at leaſt 
are put under the guardianſhip of their relations. 
How comes it then, that the miniſters of France did 
not acquaint the king their maſter, when the mar- 
riage of Dom Alfonio was on foot, that he was a mad- 
man, and, belides, ſuſpected of impotency ? It has 


been faid, that princeſſes are victims facrificed to the 


intereſt of the ſtate; which was never truer than with 
reſpect to Mademoiſelle d' Aumale. The favourites 
of Dom Alfonſo ſuborned a woman to declare, that the 
king had got her with child (23) : but ſhe ſwore after- 
wards that it was falſe. The author of the relation 


(24) lays a great ſtreſs upon that woman's oath ; 


but he had no reaſon for it: what ſhe {aid ought not 
to be regarded; for, fince ſhe could tell a lie at the 
ſollicitation of a favourite, ſhe might as well tell a 
lie againſt a prince, who was a priſoner, and near be- 
ing depoſed. Such retractations ſhould not be admit- 
ted as an evidence: whoever will be ſuborned to ſay a 
thing, may as well be ſuborned to deny it (25). 

[J] The queen alledged great motives of conſcience, to 
get her marriage diſſolved.] This wants to be ex- 
plained ; otherwiſe one would be apt to think, that 
the queen, miſtruſting her temper, and not being able 
to oppoſe the inclinations of nature, had a mind to 
make uſe of the lawful remedy, which ſhe did not 
find in the perſon of Dom Alfonſo. In a word, one 


would be apt to think, that ſhe had not the gift of 
continence; and that ſhe wanted a huſband, for fear 


of tranigreſſing the laws of chaſtity. But this would 
be a wrong interpretation of the motives of conſcience 
alledged by her. It is therefore neceſſary to explain 
the matter, in order to prevent the falſe judgments of 
the readers. 8 

I. Dom Alfonſo, notwithſtanding his impotency, 
was a very unchaſte and leud man; and therefore he 
was guilty of ſin in that reſpect, and brought the ſame 
guilt upon the queen; for the looſeſt Caſuiſts are 
agreed, that, without certain conditions, which were 


wanting in Alfonſo, it is a piece of leudneſs in a huſ- * 


band to come near his wife, and in a wife to permit 
it. This cannot be more particularly explained in 
our language. It is not likely that a perſon of her 
rank, whole ſteps are expoſed to the public view, would 


have engaged, without an extreme neceſſity, in a ſuit, 


wherein an hundred things, contrary to modeſty, 
weré to be diſcuſſed. 1 | 

IT. The queen knew, that the king and his fa- 
vorite would never conſent to Dom Pedro's marriage; 
and therefore, ſince the king was not in a capacity to 
get children, ſhe could no longer diſſemble, without 
expoſing the kingdom of Portugal to diſmal revolu- 
tions, which ſhe thought herſelf obliged to prevent, 
not only out of love for that kingdom, but alſo out 
of conſcience. 8 

III. Whenever the king had a mind to ſport with 
a young woman, he made uſe of a fore-runner : one 
of his tavourites broke the ice, and then the prince 
did his beſt to get in through the breach He 


deſigned to uſe the queen in the ſame manner; and 


therefore the queen was obliged in honour and con- 
ſcience to get herſelf diſengaged from ſuch an huſband. 

Thoſe three 'things want to be proved ; and there- 
fore I ſhall ſet down what I find in the Reaſons alledged 
for the invalidity of that marriage(20). 

What follows concerns the firſt point. Con- 
* ſcience continually dictated to her majeſty, that, 
* after a tedious experience of fixteen months, ſhe 
was obliged to part with the king, without deſiring 
to make a longer trial, eſpecially conſidering, that, 
* being fully ſentible of his incurable 1mpotency, 
and having frequently conſulted her confeſſor about 
„it, to manage that important affair with greater ſe- 

VOL. IV. 


2 


c 


that 1t would be unreaſonable to put a 
| malicious 
crecy, the ſame confeſſor, having maturely conſider- 


clared before God, that he believed her majeſty 
was no longer obliged to do violence to her con- 
ſcience, by cohabiting with the king.” As to the 
{ſecond head, I refer the reader to the two hundred and 
fifty ſecond page of the relation. 

What concerns the third head is contained in the 
following words. The queen {aw her honour, «hich 
vas always dearer to her than the croguu, and her ou 
life (27), expoſed to great dangers, and had very 
good reaſons to think io. Though it be never fo 
* neceſſary to mention them, yet virtue and modeſty 
will not allow me to ſay more of the matter, than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary: to give a right notion of 
it. One of thole reaſons was, that, though the 
* king knew he ſhould never be able to get children, 
yet he expreſſed a very great delire of getting ſome; 
to be reſtored (28) to the throne by that inean, and 
to put an end to the common report of his ima 
tency, which made him more uneaty than kis'own 
* weaknels. And therefore, the more he was feni;ble 
* of his impotency, the more he endeayoured to ſhew 
the contrary, by proftituting himſelf to all forts of 
women, hoping to keep his crown by that means, 
and to vex his brother to death, whom he mortally 
hated, becauſe he ſaid, and knew for certain, that 


* * * K <A 


c 


c 
c 
- 


. 


c 
o 
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of his impotency. The other reaſon is, That the 
queen was not ignorant of what was then kept ſecret, 
and which the judges afterwards came to know, by 
the declaration of the perſons concerned, viz. that; 
* when the king had a mind to lie with a maid, not 
© being able to do it himſelf, by reaſon of his impo- 


5 
. 


c 


his own preſence, with one of his favourites, to 
make the thing more eaſy to him; though, after 


all, he did not ſhew himſelf more a man than before; 


as it appears from the depoſitions of thoſe concerned 
in it, who have {worn it upon the holy goſpel. And 
what made the queen molt apprehenſive, that the 
king, without any regard to his honour and con- 
{cience, had ſuch a deſign upon her, was her being 
continually ſollicited, in the king's name, towards 
the latter end of April, 1667, by his molt intimate 
favourites Enrigo Enriguez de Miranda, and the 


Count de Caſtelmeglior, with the marchione's his 


_ 

6 

« 

o5 

6 

o 

c 

. 

Cc 

0 

c 
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mother, lady of honour to her majeſty, to remove 
in the night from her apartment, (where the k ing 
had made hitherto no difficulty to come to her) in- 
* to that of his majeſty, to lie with him (29), con- 
* trary to the ancient form, and the uſual cuſtoms of 
the palace, and without any apparent neceſſity. And, 
becauſe the queen declined it ſeveral times, with all 
« poſſible gentleneſs, alledging for her reaſon, not that 
which made her molt apprehenſive (30), (or, not- 
* withſtanding this new uncaſineſs, ſhe would have 
« complied with the king's will, having always been 
very ſubmiſſive to him) but modeſty, Which will not 
allow a woman of honour, much lefs a princeſs and 
© queen, to make, without any neceſlity, ſuch an ex- 
© traorcinary alteration; winch doubtleſs would have 
© occahoned ſeveral reflexions upon her's and the 
* king's reputation; the king fell into ſuch a paition, 
„that, in the night of the ſame day, he had a mind 
© to drag her out of her bed into his apartment. But, 
after many threatnings and hard words, holding a 
dagger in his hand, he told her, that ſhe muſt re- 
ſolve upon it in twenty four hours; and then, if ſhe 
6 
c 
c 


refuſed to comply with his deſires, he ſwore he 


would drag her, or get her dragged by tour footmen. 
© The queen was ſenſibly afflicted at it; and therefore 
the next day ſhe ordered her confeſſor to complain of 
„it to the count, and to deſire him to prevent it, 
proteſling, that ſhe had rather die than do what the 


9 G king 


** a * 4 


the ſame Rela- 
tion, 


ed the thing, and what he was to ſay about it, de- 


(27) Ibid. ag. 


253» 


(28) This is a 
very improper 
words tor king 
Alone had not 
been dethroned _ 
yet. 


his majeſty would never get any children, by reaſon 


tency, he cauſed her to lie, in his chamber, and in 


(29) Compare 
with this the re- 
maik [F ], to- 
wards the end, 
where mention 
is made of ano- 
ther device, 
which made the 
Queen uneaſy. 


(30) I put here a 
NOTA BENE, 
becaule the au- 
thor expreties 
himſeit in ſo 
intr.cate a man- 
ner, that it re- 
quires great at- 
tention to under- 
ſtand his mean- 
ing. 


A) Taten from 


- the Mercure 


Galant, for Oe- 


tober 1683. 


(%) Mercure Ga- 


lant, for Fe- 
bruary 1684, 
Pag. 123, 


(m) Taken from 


the Paris Ga- 
zette. 


(n) Mercure Ga- 


lant, for May 


1034, Pag. 23, 
24. 


(e) Pag. 25, & 


ſex 


(P) See VEfprit 


des Cours de 
P Europe, for 


Septembgr 1699, 


Pag. 450. 
6% The ffth 


volume of the 
Reply to the 
Queſtions of a 


Provincial, ch, 


Vl, 


greatly influenced this affair. 
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malicious conſtruction upon the deep melancholy which appeared in her face [X], 
as ſoon as ſhe was ſenſible of her huſband's weakneſs. Dom Alfonſo was ſent into 
the iſle of Tercera, where he continued ſeveral years: but there being ſome reaſon to 
fear, that the enemies of the ſtate would reſcue him from that place, in order to 
raiſe troubles in the kingdom, he was removed to a ſafer place, viz. the caſtle of 
Cintra, ſeven leagues from Liſbon, where he died of an apoplexy, the twelfth of 
September 1683 (&). g 

The queen of Portugal, formerly his wife, followed him ſoon after; for ſhe died at 
Palhavam, the twenty: ſeventh of December 1683 (J), being in the thirty. eighth year 
of her age. Her only daughter, the Infanta of Portugal, was born the ſixth of june 
1669, and contracted to the duke of Savoy in 1679. That marriage was made pub- 
lic in the council of ſtate of Portugal, on the fifth of September: the ſtates ot the 
kingdom were aſſembled to ratify it, and to derogate from a law, whereby the 


princeſſes of the royal family, who marry foreign princes, are excluded from the 


crown (m) [Ll. Notwithſtanding which, this marriage was broke, before the duke 
of Savoy ſaw the Infanta : ſhe died, without having been married, the twenty-firſt of 
October 1690. The queen her mother took great care of her education: ſhe wrote 
with her own hand ſome inſtructions for the Infanta, which were found after her death (n), 
and are very fine. They may be ſeen at length in the Mercure Galant for the 
month of May 1684 (0). 


Elector Palatine, who died in the year 1699, aged thirty-three years (). Several 


particulars are to be found in the Memoirs of Mr Fremont d' Ablancourt, printed in 


1701, concerning Dom Alfonſo's reign, the diſſolution of his marriage, his depoſiti- 
oh, NS. | | . . 

Since I have mentioned the mariage of the duke of Savoy with the Infanta of Portu— 
gal, it may not be improper to add here, that it was thought the court of France had 
The reaſoners have not failed to argue hereupon, and 
to alledge ſeveral motives, with as much confidence, as if they had been let into the 
ſecrets of the cabinet. I will not examine what they relate: I will only point out a 
book, in which one of their lies has been refuted (4). 


< king deſired, or any thing unworthy of her. This, that princeſs was ſo ſenſible of his impotency, tho” 
together with the fear that was imprinted in the * ſhe was ignorant of things of that nature, that her 


King Dom Pedro married, in 1687, a daughter of the 


ſays, in 27 
cp. ci. 


(a) Euſeb. in 
Chron. 


(*) By contrac- 
tion Dicharchia. 

The Latin 
Poets made uſe 
of that word, 
even when it 
was called Pu- 
teoli. 


(1) Strabo, 4% 


. 
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6 
queen's mind, is the reaſon why from that time ſhe confeſſor, who perceived ſhe was very melancholy, 
never thought herſelf ſafe, whilſt ſhe remained ex- and ſuſpected the truth of what was faid, havin 
poſed to a danger, which ſhe could not ſo well avoid *© taken the liberty to ask her, out of confeſſion, 
at another time, as ſhe did then; eſpecially con- with all due modeſty and civility, whether there was 
ſidering, that the woman, whom her majeſty * e 
ought to have placed the moſt confidence in upon * might quickly expect to ſee the fruits of her mar- 
ſuch an occaſion, viz. her lady of honour, was the riage ; ſhe anſwered him (as may be ſeen in the pro- 
rſon whom ſhe had moſt reaſon to miſtruſt, by rea- | 
ſon of the advice ſhe had given her, becauſe ſhe was 
the mother of the king's favourite, and openly ex- * riage, and of the king's inability to get chil- 
preſſed a great deſire that the queen ſhould have * dren (31).” I ſhould be glad to fee a book lately 
children by any means whatever, in order to make publiſhed (32). | 
her's and her ſon's fortune; having ſaid, in expreſs [L] And to derogate from a law, whereby princeſſes, 
words, to the confeſſor, in a conference they had who marry foreign princes, are excluded from the crown. | 
together upon that ſubject, in order to perſuade him It is called, The law of Lamego. It was made b 
to prevail with the queen to change her bed and Dom Alfonſo Henriquez, the firſt king of Portugal, 
apartment, that it would be only for five or fix in the ſtates general aſſembled at Lamego, after the 
nights, and then ſhe aſſured him, that the king victory he obtained over five Mooriſh kings at the 
would go to the queen as he did before. | 
[X] The deep melancholy, which appeared in her that law, that the princeſſes of the royal blood, who 
face.) If any one aſks, how I come to know, that marry foreigners, cannot ſucceed to the crown. It is 
the queen was melancholy, he need only read the by virtue of that law, that the dukes of Parma were 
following paſſage, which is to be found among the excluded from the crown of Portugal, tho' they are 
reaſons alledged for the invalidity of that marriage. deſcended from the princeſs Mary, eldeſt ſiſter of Ca- 
The firſt time the king lay with the queen. which therine, grandmother to king Dom Pedro (33). 
was three or four days after ſhe arrived in Portugal, | 


what ſhe thought alrezdy of the ſtate of her mar- 


POZZUOLO, in Latin Puteoli, a town in the kingdom of Naples, has now 
but ſome few inconſiderable remains of its ancient luſtre. It was built by the 
Samians, in the fourth year of the LXIVch Olympiad, which was the 232d year 
of Rome (a). It was called Dicearchia (b). It did belong, for ſome time, to the 
inhabitants of Cumæ, who made it their harbour (c). The Romans conquered it, 
during the ſecond Punic war, in the year of Rome 538, and put a ſtrong garriſon 
in it (4). They made it a colony twenty years after, and changed its name into 
that of Pateoli (e) [A]. It was one of the beſt ports they had upon that 
ſea [BJ. It became very conſiderable for the beauty of the public ſtructures that 

were 


(e) Livius, /1b, xxxii, & xxxiv, Sce alſo the inſcription given by Andreas Schottus, in Itinerario Italiz, Part tit, 


[A] Into that of Puteoli.] Either becauſe of the that ſea.) The merchantmen of Alexandria had their 
great number of wells, or by reaſon of the ill ſmell of ſtore-houſe there, as it appears from theſe words of 
the hot waters (1). Seneca. Subito hodie nobis Alexandrinæ naves ap- 


LB] It wwas one of the beſt ports the Romans had on * paruerunt, quæ præmitti ſolent & nunciare ſecuturæ 


any ground for what was reported, or whether ſhe 


battle of Urica, in the year 1139. Tt is enacted by 


(31) Relation, 
Page. 250, 


(32) I have 
been told juſt 


ceedings) in ſuch a manner, as made him ſenfible of now, that the 


hiſtory of this 
Princeſs, written 
by Father Or- 
leans, a Jeſuit, 
has been publiſh- 
ed at Paris in 
May 1696. 
This I faid in 


Y the firſt edition; 


and now I hear 
that this hiſtory 
has been reprint- 
ed at Amſter- 


dam, and yet! 


have not been 
able to ſce it. 


33) J have ta- 
ken this from 2 
paris Gazette of 
the year 1679. 


(c) Strabo, libs 


. 


(4) Liviss, I. 
xx. 


2 Seneca, 


piſt, LXX 
int. Com 
wt Suete 


in A. 


(3) Scipio 


Mazzella 


tichita di 
zuolo, P- 
& 7, E. 
Napol. I. 


$00, 


(4) Quia 


buccas ta 
purpuriff: 
bes, PI, 
in Trucy, 
II, Sc. 
35. See 
ſome Pla 
Moſtell. 
Sc. III, 
101. 


(5) Tak 
Scipig U 
de Baln 
teolanis 


200. 


(6) Ga 
Phy ic; 
Membyg 
cap. 2 


65, 0 
u, 


® Epic 
Coufl. 


lation, 
o. 
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r Or- 
Jeſuit, 
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ris in 


96. 
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wette of 


J, lib. 
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(2) Seneca, E- 

int. Compare 

aohat Suetonius 
ſays, in Auguſt. 
caß. ci. 


(3) Seipione 


. Mazzella, An- 


tichita di Poz- 
zuolo, pag. 6, 
& 7, Edit, 
Napol. 1606, in 


$00, 


(4) Quiaque iſtas 
buccas tam belle 
purpuriſſatas ha- 
bes. Plautiss, 

in Trucul. At, 
It, §c. II, ey. 
35. Hee alſo the 
ſame Plautus, in 
Moſtell, Ad. I, 
Se. III, wer, 
Ion, ; 
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were raiſed in it (F), I mean its Temples, Circus's, Theatres, and Amphitheatres. (JJ See the 
The country-houſes, which the moſt wealthty citizens of Rome, and Cicero, among pn 4 


the reſt, built near that town, contributed ſtill more to make it famous (g). 


oz Zz uolo, writs 


Some ten by Scipio 


ſay its purple was more valued than that of Tyre [C], I thall fay nothing of its“. 
baths; every body knows they were very famous [D]; and they are ſo to this day. (e) Ibid. 
Auguſtus (5) and Nero (i) ſent new colonies thither. It was burnt down by Alaric, : 
in the 41oth year of the Chriſtian Era, and by Genſeric in the year 455 (4). Totila 9 


took it ninety years after, or thereabouts; and it was then diſmantled, and plundered 
with ſuch fury, that it remained uninhabited for the ſpace of ſixteen years. 
Greeks having rebuilt it, it recovered itſelf by degrees, ſo that it was a good place, 
when Romuald II, duke of Benevento, made himſelf maſter of it in the year 71.6, 0006 as” 
and deſtroyed it with fire and ſword. It was plundered by the Hungri in the Xth 


Colon. 
(1) Tacitus 
The Annal. lib. xiv 


zella, ubi lupra, 


century, After ſeveral revolutions, it fell at laſt into the power of Alfonſo of Arragon, 
king of Naples, in the XVth century, Earthquakes have made ſtrange devaſtations 


in this town, at ſeveral times, eſpecially in the year 1538 (/). 


The place, wherein (7) Taken from 


Gaſſendus mentions them, will give me occaſion to obſerve a miſtake of his ab- the me Scipio 


breviator [EZ]. I ſhall alſo take notice of a blunder of Benjamin Tudelenſis [F]. 


« claſſis adventum ; tabellarias vocant. Gratus illorum 
Campaniæ adſpectus eſt : omnis in pilis Puteolorum 
turba conſiſtit - - - In hoc omnium diſcurſu prope- 
rantium ad litus, magnam ex pigritia mea ſenſi vo- 
luptatem (2). - - - - 7his day, on a ſudden, we had 
a fight of the Alexandrian ſhips, which are uſually 
diſpatched before, to give notice that the fleet will ſoon 
arrive, they call them tabellariæ. The fight is pleaſing to 
the people of Campania, who fland in crowds on the 
fore of Puteoli , . . Whil? every one elſe ran in haſte 
to the flrand, I found great pleaſure in my own laxi- 
, | „„ 

[C] Some ſay its purple was more valued than that 
of Tyre.] Scipio Mazzella iays fo, and quotes Pliny for 
it: however it is certain, that Pliny does not ſpeak ofthe 


« 
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purple, but of a kind of vermillion with ſome purple 


in it. 


Theſe are Mazzella's words : Fu da gli antichi 


tenuta in gran ſtima la purpura, che fi faceva in 
Poxzuolo, che per la bonta & eccellenza ſua avanzava 
quelle di Tirio, de Getulico, e del Laconico, ch'erano 
purpure pretioſiſſime. Di che Plin. nel. 35. lib. al 6. 
capo della purpura parlando cos ſerive. Quare Puteo- 
lanum potius laudatur, quam 'Tyrium aut Getuli- 


of Puteoli yas held in great eſteem by the ancients, as 
exceeding in goodneſs thoſe of Tyre, Gætulia, and La- 

cedæ mon, which were the moſt valuable purples, ac- 
© cording to Pliny, lib. xxxw. cap. 6. He ſhould 
have conſidered, that the word Puteolanum is to be 
referred to purpuriſſum è creta argentaria, which Pliny 


c 
Cc 
o 
o 
c 
= 
o 
c 
* 


had been ſpeaking of: women uſed it for a paint (4). 


[D] Its baths . . . were very famous.] See the 
treatiſe of John Elifius, a Phyſician, de Balneis Pu- 
teolanis, corrected and enlarged by Scipio Mazzella : 
it is printed at the end of the Antiquities of Poz- 
zuolo. There are in it ſome Latin verſes, written by 
Alcadinus in praiſe of thoſe baths. Alcadinus was 
born at Syracuſe, and his father ſent him to Salerno, 
to ſtudy there, where he made ſo great a progreſs in 


_ Philoſophy and Phyſic, that he was quickly made pro- 


( 5) Taken from 
Scipio Mazzella, 
de Balneis Pu- 
teolanis, pag. 
as Pag 


(6) Gaflendus, 
ylice, F. iii, 
membro I, bib, i 
cap. vi, pag. i 
% Oper, Tom, 


* Epift. de 
fl. agri Put. 


feſlor of thoſe two ſciences. He acquired ſo great a 
reputation in Phyſic, that ſeveral princes deſired to 
have him. He cured the emperor Henry VI, who 
fell dangerouſly ſick in the kingdom of Naples, and 
ever after he was a favourite of that emperor, who 
beſtowed many preſents upon him. After Henry's de- 


ceaſe, he was Phylician to the emperor Frederic II, 


and made, at his requeſt, the verſes I ſpeak of. He 
flouriſhed in the year 1191, and lived fifty-two years 
(5). Thomas Bartholinus does not mention 'him in 
his catalogue of Phyſicians, who have been Poets. 
FE] A miſtake of his abbreviator.] Gaſſendus ſays, 
that earthquakes do ſometimes produce mountains in 
the continents, and iſlands in the fea. As to the 
mountains, he alledged what happened near Pozzuolo, 
in the year 1538. * Mirabilius videri poteſt, /ays he 
© (6), enaſci ex oppolito non modo in continentibus 
* montes, ſed etiam in medio mari inſulas. Nam de 
montibus quidem facit fidem Puteolanus ille, quem 
Simon Portius * ita deſcribit, ut fuerit una nocte ad 
pluſquam M. paſſuum altitudinem, ex pumicibus, ci- 
* neribuſque congeſtus 3 id nem ſub tinem Septem- 
© bris, anni M. D. XXXVIII. --- - 1{t may ſeem 
more flrange, that not only mountains, ſhould ariſe on 


* the continent, but iſlands likewiff in the ſea. As to 


c 


A 


cum, unde precioſiſſimæ purpurz (3). - - - The purple 


Mazzellas 


* mountains, it is confirmed by what Simon Portius re- 


* lates of one that was thrown up near Puteoli, conſiſt - 

ig of pumice-ſlones and aſhes, about the end of Sep- 

tember 1538. Though Berneir was a man of learn- 

ing, he miſtook a word in this paſſage, the ſenſe of 

which is very plain. He did not confider, that Pu- 

teolanus ought to be referred to terre motus; but he 

made an author of it. hat is no leſs ſurpriſing, ſays 

he (7), 75, to ſee mountains of pumice-ſiones and aſhes (5) Bernier, A- 

ariſe in one night, in the middle of a continent, as Pu- brege de la Phi- 

teolanus relates. Which puts me in mind of the Hex- loſophie de Gaſ- 

ameron Ruſtique, wherein la Mothe le Vayer ob- 24%, Tm. , 

ſerves, that du Pinct — made two Roman gentlemen 5 "a 1 8 

of two kinds of” marble (8), and that Coefeteau (9) ; 

ipeaks of Captain Corfinius, inſtead of the town of (8) See the arti- 

Corhnium. | cle PINET, ci- 
[F] The blunder of Benjamin Judelenſis.] He ſays, tation (26). 

not only that the town Puteoli was cailed Surrentum in | 

former times, but alſo that it was built by Tſintſan (91 38 the. 29th 


Hadar-Ezer, who betook himſelf to flight for fear of pry cork 5 


king David. Ulterius profectus fui Puteolos quondam tranſlation of 
Surentum dictum, urbem magnam, quam olim condidit Florus. 
Jntſan Hadar Exer, quum metu Dawvidis regis ¶ in pace | 
quieſcentis } aufugiſſent (10). Thoſe two fallities have (10) Benj. I- 
been taken notice of by Mazzella (11), and Conſtan- tiner. pag. 14, 
tin PEmpereur (12), and afterwards by Pinedo (13), 2%. £84. 
who obſerves, that this Tfinſan Hadar is mentioned 5. 1633. 

in the ſecond book of Samuel, chap. viii. v. 3. and that (11) Mazzell 
the ſuppoſititious Joſeph Ben-Gorion, tells the ſame fa- Aa = = 
bulous ſtory in the third chapter of his firſt book. Pozzuolo, pag. 
This ſhews the ſpirit of the Jewiſh nation, and even 4, & 5+ 

of all others. Every people fancies, that their great 


men have performed many things in the remoteſt (2) L Fmpe- 


reur, Notis in 
Benj, Itiner, 


Page 159. 


countries. David, whoſe name was unknown in Italy, 
till the Romans read Joſephus, and who lived about. 
three hundred years before the foundation of Rome, 
did ſo fright Romulus, if Benjamin may be credited, (13) Pinedo, in 
that this founder of Rome dug out a way of fifteen Stephanum By- 
miles under the mountains near Puteoli to hide him- 7" "7m vet 
ſelf. Hinc per milliaria quindecim ſub montibus iter con- Rm. 
ficitur. Operis author eſi Romulus, qui Romam condidit, 
atgue hac omnia fecit cum ſibi a Davide Iſraelitarum 
rege & Foabo exercitus duce metueret. Alia etiam cum 
ſupra, tum infra montes urbis Neapolis exſtruxit (14). (14) Benjam. 
Here {follows the note of Conſtantin I'Empereur : it ibid. pag. 15. 
contains an exclamation, which 1s not too vehement, 
conſidering the impertinence of that rabbin. Quis 
ad tantum ſtuporem non obſtupeſcat ? coztaneos fa- 
cit Davidem & Romulum, quum trecentis circiter 
annis poſt Davidem regnare cœperit. Quod in du- 
bium vocari non poteſt; ſed ex diverſis hiſtoricis 
conſtat, & paſſim a Chronologis obſervatum, quo- 
rum verba repetere neceſſe non eſt in tanta luce. 
Huic parallelum eſt, quum Romulum talparum 
more in terram ac longiſſimas ſpecus ſe recepiſſe fin- 
git, ſive eas metu Davidis, qui ante aliquot ſecula 
mortem obierat, excavaſſa ſcribit. Quis ad hujuſ- 
modi non ſtomachetur ? fi nos ita aberraremus, quam 
ſuperbe nobis Judzi inſultarent (15). - - - Who ig (15) L'Empe- 
not aſtoniſhed at ſuch ſtupidity? he makes David and reur, ubi ſupra 
Romulus cotemporaries, when the latter began his reign : 
about three hundred years after David: aubich cannot 
be doubted, but is evident from ſeveral Hiſtorians, and 
conſtantly obſerved by the Chronologers 3 whoſe words I 
need not repeat in ſo clear a point. Parallel to this is, 

I « bit 


e a. ca ag m9 - 3 


fa) Mercure Ga- 
lant, month of 
October 1701, 


Pag: 253. 
(5) Ib. p. 263. 


(1) Mercure Ga- 
lant, month of 
October 1701, 


pag. 255, 256. 


(a) In Biblioth. 
vet. & nova. 


Pag. 661. 


a book, intituled, The conduct of Don 
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* his making Romulus hide himſelf under ground like a 
* mole, for fear of David, who had been dead ſome 
© cenduries before, Who can fawallow ſuch abſurdities ? 


* If we were guilty of the like, how haughtih would 
© the Jews inſult us? 


PR ADILLHON (Jon BArrIisT) born in the Limouſin, * retired 


in the dioceſe of Rieux. 


GG W 


when very young to the ſolitude of the Feuillants, the abbey and chief of the order 
The cloyſter preſently acknowledged his merit; from the 
age of twenty-five years he ſhared in the government, and at the age of forty 
he became its judge and head. This election was repeated four times, and, if the 


laws of their condition had not oppoſed it, the eſteem and inclination of his Monks 


© would have continued him always in this poſt (a). . He died at Paris in 


his monaſtery of the ſtreet of St Honore, the twenty-fitth of September, 1701 (bY. 
I will take ſome notice of the books he publiſhed [A]. 


[A] I will rake fome notice of the books he publiſbed.] 
© The intimate acquaintance and familiarity, which 
© there was at Rome between him and the learned 
© Fagnanus, where he was procurator-general at that 
court, has procured us a practical treatiſe of the 
* Canon-Law, which not only the monks, but the 
eccleſiaſtics alſo, conſult in matters of diſcipline. It 
© js not eaſy to collect together in a large volume ſo 
great a number of important matters, with fo 
much order and perſpicuity, as is contained in this 
© ſmall volume. The Feuillant nuns of Touloule 
© owe to it the diſcovery of the ſecret and almoſt in- 
c 
c 


credible auſterities of their firſt mothers. The public 


has reliſhed his accounts (1).“ He is the author of 
| John de la Bar- 
riere, firſt abbot of the Feuillants, during the troubles of 


PRAPOSITUS (Nicolas) 


the League, and his attachment to the ſervice of king 
Henry III. This work was printed in 1699 : the 
Journal des Savans of the thirteenth of September, 
1700, has given an abſtract of it. Predithon had taken 
ſeveral journeys, for the good of his convregation, which 
gave him acceſs to the moſt celebrated archives of the pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, 
cernment with reſpect to ancient writings, and an haneſly 
proof againſt all intereſt, the learned referred themſelves 
to his extrats alone: the teſtimony of the famous 


Mr Baluze, in his Popes of Avignon, is to him instead of 


an entire elogium. The nobility avillingly truſted him 
with the examination into their titles; he had ſtudied that 


matter by avay of amuſement ; but his modeſiy would newer , 


fufter him to publiſh what he had auritten on that fub- 
get (2). | | 


was a Phyſician at Tours, and com- 


poſed a Diſpenſatory, which is full of chefts, if we believe the author I am going 


to cite [A]. 
miſtake. 


[4] He compoſed a Diſpenſatory, aubich 5s full of thefts, 


ale believe the author 1 am goiug to cite.) Tus 


(1) John de Re- 
nou, in the 6th 
book 'of the 
Antidotary, ch, 
, pag. 781, 
Edit. of Lyons 
1637. See alſo 
his Introduction 
to Pharmacy, 
ch. xvii, pag. 
489; and in 
the preface, and 
the 3d chapter of 
the <th book of 
the Antidotary, 
S alib: paſſim, 


author's name is John de Renou : J have given his 
article. He informs us (1), that there have been four 
Phy cians, named Nicolas each of which has written a 
Diſpenſatory, and that, among theſe, he, who is fir- 
named Præpoſitus, formerly a Phyhcian at Tours, 
has made no ſcruple to ſeize to himſelf the honour 
© and labour of the other three, by tranſcribing word 
for word, and attributing to himſelf, the antidotary 
* of a certain Pharmacoyrapher, named James des 
Parties (2), which had been before compiled and 
* tranſcribed by Nicolas Myrepſus, and other Antido- 
* tariographers ; and, beſides this, has maliciouſly 
© concealed the ſirname of the ſaid Nicolas's, the bet- 
© ter to hide the manifeſt theft he has been guilty of 
from their writings, and has been contented to put 
© at the head of the compolitions, which he ſtole 
from them, the ſaid name of Nicolas alone, without 
« ſpecifying the ſirname of Nicolas of Alexandria, Ni- 
* colas of Florence, or Nicolas of Salernum; from 
whom he has taken (and they from the above ſaid 


(2) The author of Lindenius renovatus ſays, pag. 490, that 
Jacobus de Partibus, born at Tournay, was Phyſician of Charles 
Vil, King of France, and Philip duke of Burgundy, and that he 
died canon of Tournay, about the year 1465. See the article 
PARTS. 88 | 


© James des Parties) what he falſly aſcribes to 


* himſelf.“ He has deceived many perſons; for the 


common Apothecaries look upon him as the true and rightful 
author of all the barbarous and groſs compoſitions,. which 
are in a certain vulgar and trivial Diſpenſatory, in the 
frontiſpiece of which he has put his name and ſirname. 
But he has been ſo malicious, that he has put his name alone 


at the head of each compoſition, ta make it be believed, that 


he is the author of it, tho the contrary is very well known. 
This may be of uſe to thoſe writers, who would con- 
tinue the liſt of plagiaries begun by Thomaſius. 


As he had a great deal of dif- 


(2) Mercure Ga. 


Jant, uti fupra, 


PI. 259, Ce, 


Tue Sicur Konig (a) calls him a Phyſician of Salernum, It is a 


The author of Lindenius renowatus (3), citing the (3) Pag. S2. 


Chronology of the Phyſicians, compoſed by Wolfgang 
Jultus, affirms, that Nicolas Præpoſitus ſeems to be 
the ſame as Nicholas Myrepſus, ſirnamed the Alexan- 
drian, and that it is ſaid, he was a Phyſician at 
Lyons about the year 1524. Now this Wolfgang 


Juſtus had ſaid (4), that Nicolaus Myrepſus Alexan- (4) Ib. p. 8 | 
drinus, Præpaſitus alias dictus, lived among the mo- (4) Ib. P. 54% 


dern Greeks about the year 1198, and (5) that Nico- (5) Ib. p. $29- 


laus Alexandrinus lived before Agineta, i. e. before 


the year 420 (6), Judge a little, I pray, whether 
he conſidered the matter nearly. We find in Linde- 


(6) Ib. P. 865. 


nius renovatus (7), that the Diſpen/atorium Nicolai Pre- (5 Pag. $4% 


poſiti ad Aromatarios, five Introduttiones in Artem Abo- 
thecariatus, was printed at Lyons, in 1505 and 1536, 
in 4to ; and at Paris, in 1582, in 4to. | 


PRAT (AnToNyY DU) Chancellor of France, and afterwards cardinal, in the 


reign of Francis I, was born at Iſſoire in Auvergne. 
man of great abilities, but not that he was a good man. 


It is agreed, that he was a 
He is blamed, among 


other things, for the Concordate, that was made between Leo X and Francis I, in 
the year 1516. It is ſaid, that by that means he introduced into the kingdom a 


pernicious uſage [A], whereby the choice of biſhops was transferred to the 


[A] I ts pretended, that he introduced, by the Con- 
cordate, a pernicious uſage.] I deſign to quote ſome 
authors upon this ſubject, and I begin with the words 
of a Janſeniſt (i): Chancellor Antony du Prat, 
* cardinal, archbiſhop of Sens, biſhop of Alby, 


(1) Dialogue entre deux Parroiſſiens de St Hilaire du Mont, fur 
les Ordonnances contre la Traduction de Mons, pag. 37, of the 
þrft uclume of the pieces, concerning that tranſlation, 


COUrt 3 


which 


Valence, Die, and Gap, and abbot of Fleury, al- 
ſembled (2) in the convent of the great Augultins 
at Paris, the biſhops of his province, who attended 
the court, and cauſed ſome ordinances to be 


Chriſtian doctrine, and for the diſcipline of the 
church, againſt the errors of Luther, which made 
a great noiſe in Europe at that time 

I | « 'That 


© » F# 4. Bc is. ©. Vs 


(2) la the yW 


1528. 


read, Which he had made for the explanation of the 


63) (3) Ib. P. 38, 


(4) Requzt 
preſentce 
Roi par I'£ 
cheveque d 
brun, Pag. 
of the afore 


volumes 


(5) Remar 
tur la Req 
de l' Arche 
d Ambrun 
271, ft. 


Time, 


(6) Quint 
his ſpeech 
clergy, in 
general af 
of the ſta 
the kingc 
1561, ſpe 
with grea 
gour for t 
ſtoration 
elections. 
Preſident 
Place, H 
["etat de 
gien & I 
lque, fol 
143, Ver 


ſq. 


7) Rem 
Ec. 


Lib. 


Ire Ca. 


lupta, 
. 
„ 


842. 


5. 840. | 


5 829. 


5. 8655. 


842. 


the yew 


P- 38. 


which was the ready way to beſtow mitres upon men more worldly and vain, 
than learned and virtuous. But it may be anſwered, that the church was not 


(4) Requ-te 
preſentce au 

Roi par Ar- 
cheveque d' Am- 
brun, pag. 270, 
of ihe aforeſaid 


volumes 


Pp R 


That prelate never reſided in any of his dio- 
ceſes, and never performed any epiſcopal fun- 
ction, except that ordinance againſt Martin Lu- 
ther, Philip Melanchthon, Oecolampadius, and 
Zuinglius; for Calvin and Beza were not yet 
talked of. This good prelate is ſaid to have 


pure obſervation of the ancient canons in the church 
of France, and to have been the author of the Con- 
cordate between king Francis I and Leo X, whereby 
the apoſtolical diſcipline has been deſtroyed in 
France, canonical elections have been aboliſhed, and 
* the Gallican church brought under a deplorable 
« ſlavery.” 
chancellor's part, and endeavoured to make the Janſe- 
niſts odious to the court; as if by diſapproving the 
Concordate they envied the advantages that accrue to 
his majeſty from it: They endeavour, ſays he (4), to 


deprive his crown of a great advantage : they exclaim, 


in the tenth page of the firſt libel, againſt the Concordate, 


that wwas made between Francis I and Pope Leo X. That 
good prelate, /ay they, ſpeaking of chancellor du Prat, 


cardinal and archbiſhop of Sens, is ſaid to have aboliſhed 


the Pragmatic Sanction, that is, the pure obſervation 


of the ancient canons, &c. .... They bear an ill will 


to that great man, becauſe, in a council he held in his 


province of Sens, in the year 1528, he forbad the tran- 


(;) Remarques 

tur la Requete 

de Archeveque 
d'Ambrun, pag. 
271, of the ſame 


Time, 


(6) Quintin, in 
his ſpeech to the 
clergy, in the 
general aſſembly 
of the ſtates of 
the kingdom in 
1561, ſpoke 
with great vi- 
your for the re- 
ſtoration of the 
elections. See 
Preſident de la 
Place, Hiſt. de 
["etat de la Reli- 
gion & Repub- 
lque, fol. m. 
143, verſo, & 
ly. 


0) Remarques, 
NC, 


Lib. 11. 


lations of the Bible into the vulgar language. Theſe 
words were criticized by a perſon, who wondered (5) 
he ſpoke of the Concordate in a manner ſo unbecoming 
his character. He ſhould have learned from the moſt 
famous Hiſtorians, and the verbal proceſſes of the 
« clergy of France, what opinion the biſhops, the par- 
liaments, and good men, have always had of that 
treaty. He ſhould not have been ignorant, that for 
a long time public prayers were put up in ſeveral 
| churches, to beg of Gop that it might be aboliſhed, 
by the reſtoration of canonical elections (6), as it 
appears from ſeveral Rituals, ſuch as that of Vannes, 
rinted at Lyons, and another of Clermont, printed 
in 1608, by order of the late cardinal de la Roche- 
foucaut. Laſtly, ſince he ſets a great value upon 
the authority of the archbiſhop of Paris, he ſhould 
at leaſt have ſpoken of it as that prelate does in the 
life of Henry IV, wherein he ſays, pag. 229, that 
the General Aſſembly of the Clergy, held at Paris in 


6 
c 
c 
© minate to the biſhoprics, abbies, and other benefices, 
* wwith cure of fouls. And he ſhould not have appear- 
© ed leſs knowing than a prince like Henry IV bred 
© up in hereſy, and in the war, who notwithſtanding 
* anſwered the clergy, as the archbiſhop of Paris tells 
told him concerning the nomination to benefices, but that 


he was not the author of that abuſe” I ſhall add 
another paſſage (7). 


lor du Prat, becauſe he forbad the tranſlations of the 
Bible into the vulgar language in the council of Sens, 
of the year 1528; for he never iſſued ſuch a pro- 
© hibition, being contented to forbid only the printing 

of the ſacred books, without the authority of the 


Mons, which was approved by the ordinary of the 
place where it was printed. Neither 1s it true, that 
it is a fault not to ſpeak of cardinal du Prat as of 
a great man, and that the author of the Dialogue 
is to blame for ſpeaking of him as he does, ſince 
no one, who is ever ſo little acquainted with our 
Hiſtory, can deny, that no man was more cried 
down than he was by the writers of his time. Bel- 
carius, biſhop of Metz, calls him Bipedum neguilſi- 
mus, = - » the worſt of men, and accuſes him of hav- 
ing bribed the judges to condemn to death the Sieur 
de Semblance. Probably it is upon him that Budzus 
beſtows the ſtrange encomium which is at the be- 
ginning of the 260th page * of his book intituled Fo- 
renſia.” 

It is certain, that the Concordate was attended with 
terrible abuſes in the collation of benefices : hence it 
is, that, upon the complaints of the three eſtates of 
the kingdom, aſſembled at Orleans, in the year 1500, 
VOL, IV. 


J ²AA 0 . aA:.a64.M:A 


aboliſhed the Pragmatic Sanction, that is, the 


The archbiſhop of Ambrun took that 


1599, made a long remonſtrance to the king, whereby 


the prelates intreated him not to take upon him to no- 


us, that he acknowledged the truth of what they had 


It is not true, that the writers of 
Port- Royal hawe reaſon to bear an ill-awill to chancel- 


ordinary: which does not concern the verſion of 


A T. 


better 
ſerved 


a regulation was made, which might have put things 
in a very good way, if it had been obſerved. It 
runs thus, All archbiſhops and biſhops ſhall be, for 


© the time to come, upon a vacancy, elected and no- 


« 


minated, iz. the archbiſhops, by the biſhops of the 
province, and the chapter of the archiepiſcopa! 
church : the biſhops, by the archbiſhop and biſhops 
of the province, and the canons of the epiſcopa! 
church, together with twelve notable gentlemen 
elected by the gentry of the dioceſe, and twelve no- 
table citizens, who ſhall be likewiſe elected in the 
town-houſe of the archiepiſcopal or epiſcopal city. 
All which being convened upon a certain. day, by 
the chapter of the vacant ſee, and aſſembled in the 
aforeſaid manner, ſhall agree in the choice of three 
perſons, duly qualified according to the holy canons 
and councils, and of thirty years of age at leaſt, 
whom they ſhall preſent to us, that we may elect 
one of the three for the vacant archbiſhopric or bi- 
* ſhopric.* I ſhall ſet down the words of a com- 


6 


* 


« * py Py * * * CY * * A 


6 


mentator (8), to give the reader a notion of the evils, 8) 5 
which it was thought that ordinance would remedy. C:a/ard, ade 
If the divine and human laws had been obſerved by ce ie great 


* thoſe who profeſs them, or whoſe buſineſs it is to 


put them in execution, this article would certainly 


c 
c 
* were regulated by the ancient laws and hol 
a | 

6 


c 


time, the boldneſs, avarice, and the credit of great 
men, had corrupted and altered every thing; and 
* the miſchief would have daily increaſed, had not our 
* Judicious prince, or thoſe who aſſiſt him, prevented 
it. Ignorant and fooliſh men were poſſeſſed of the 


. by favour, friendſhip, and money ; and becauſe, for 
diſtinguiſh virtue from vice, they acted exactly ac- 
cording to their mean knowledge; Nay, ſometimes 
they were appointed biſhops before they were intire- 
ly formed in their mothers womb ;. the ill effects 
of which have been felt in all Chriſtendom. The 
poor afflicted people could not forbear murmuring, 
being governed by ſuch men, or their lieutenants and 
vicars, of the ſame ſtamp with their maſters, who 
laid intolerable burdens upon them, though they 
themſelves did not care to touch them with one of 
their fingers; until the Lox p opened the eyes, the 
heart, and the mouths of the people, to ſee and com- 
plain, and of princes to hear, and of the king to 


reaſon to hope from Charles IX, our king, what the 
Augurs or Soothſayers ſaid of Auguſtus, in whoſe 
reign the whole monarchy was ſo well governed, 
and enjoyed all manffer of proſperity and happineſs. 
It appears by this article, that good and honeit men, 
well {killed in learning, ſhall receive a reward for 
their labours ; the ignorant ſhall be rejected and laid 
alide ; and young people will be encouraged to ap- 
pear on the noble ſtage of virtue. Sucking children 
will be no longer raiſed to eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
a burden too heavy for their weak ſhoulders, eſpe- 
cially in what concerns religion, which requires, 
that none ſhould be appointed to teach it but ſuch as 
are honeſt, chaſte, and holy, and whoſe fleſhly luſts 
are extinguiſhed through age, or the love of Gov. 
For, to appoint for the government of the church 
ignorant men and children, who are not able to go- 
vern themſelves, is a ſtrange and extravagant thing, 
and no leſs contrary to all divine and human laws, 
than if one ſhould appoint a pupil to be guardian of 
another pupil, and a blind-man to lead another 
blind-man. ... ... The good king Lewis XII, per- 
ceiving ſuch a fault among his clergy, ſaid, that 
aſſes had a better time than horſes ; tor horſes, ad- 
« ded he, gallop to Rome in queſt of benefices, but 
many aſles are provided with them. Which is the 
« reaſon why they have been expoſed by ſeveral paſ- 
* quinades and famous libels; and the followin 
« verſes have been made upon the loſs of the ele- 
«* ions, againſt thoſe, who have uſurped them, and 
© thoſe who are unworthily poſſeſſed of church-prefer- 
© meats. | 
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beſt benefices and the nobleſt dignities and biſhoprics, 


want of capacity and experience, they were not able 
to diſcern good from evil, and knew not how. to 


judge with equity and uprightneſs. I think we have 


CAC HN at 


(oncil, Som- 
maire Expolition 
A : es des Ordonnances 
have been needleſs ; for the things mentioned in it qu Roi Charles 
y ord1- IX, fol. 7, ver 
nances, as they are here. But the calamities of the J, Fal- 3565» | 
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(9) It was 
burnt by the 
hangman, See 
the XIth Diſſer- 
tation of Natalis 
Alexander, in 
Selecta Hiſtoriæ 
Eccleſiaſticaæ ca- 
pita, Seculi 
V, & XVI. 


(10) In his peti- 
tion to the king 
againſt the ver- 
fion of Mons, 
Page 272, 273, 
of the firſt vo- 
lume of the pie- 
ces relating to 
that verſion. 
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ſerved in the time of the elections, than it was under the Concordate [BI. I can 


hardly believe what is ſaid by ſome Hiſtorians, that cardinal du Prat diſcovered a 
deſire of being made Pope [C J. Some authors ſay, that he pretended a retention ot 


Au temps paſſe I'Eſprit Saint eſliſoit 
Ceux, dont ſouloit PEgliſe eſtre ſervie. 
En ce temps-la, vertu fruit produiſoit: 
Car les eleuz eſtoyent de ſainte vie. 


Mais maintenant les mondains par envie 
Ont uſurpe la ſainte eſlection, 
Dont s'en enſuy humaine affection: 
Et par ainſi tous vices procedez 


Sont des Paſteurs : qui nous ſont concedex 
Par les chevaux, par la poſte, & par dons. | 
Trop mieux vauldroit les eflire a trois dez: 
Car a Vhazard ils pourroyent eſtre bons. 


In times of yore, the Holy Spirit choſe 

Such as moſt uſeful to the church cou'd be: 
Virtue then had its crown ; fince only thoſe 
Elected were, of noted ſanctity. | 


But now the worldlings have uſurf'd the choice, 
Low grov' ling minds, by baſeft motives fra d: 
Hence fawour and affection rule each voice, 
And hence the vileſt men are paſtors made. 


Who fitteſt are in churches to preſide, 

By bribery alone determin'd is : 
Better with box and dice the choice decide, 
And truft to chance for good ones, hit or miſs. 


If I write the article of Genebrard, as I hope I ſhall, 
I will not forget to mention the book he publiſhed, 
to ſhew the neceſſity of reſtoring canonical elections 


(9). He called the Concordate a myſtery of iniqui- 


ty 


the elections, than it was under the Concordate.) It 
appears from the jeſt of Lewis XII, mentioned in the 
foregoing remarks, that there were many abuſes under 
the Pragmatic Sanction, and before the Concordate. 
The archbiſhop of Ambrun maintains (10), bat the 
Concordate has removed the abuſes, the Simony, and the 


cabals which formerly prevailed in the elections. 


An 


Abbot Commendatory does very much enlarge upon 


thoſe diſorders. 


A great lady was ſaying one day, 
in my hearing, that ſhe heard king Francis ſay, that 
the chief reaſon, which moved him to make the 
Concordate with Pope Leo, in order to aboliſh the 


elections of biſhops and abbots, and of ſome priors, 


was becauſe thoſe elections were attended with great 
abuſes among the Monks; for, without any regard 
to a man's abilities and learning, which were then 
very rare in monaſteries . . . . they elected, moſt 


times, the merrieſt fellows, the greateſt whoremon- 


gers and tipplers, the greateſt lovers of dogs and 
hawks, in a word, the greateſt debauchees, that they 
might have the liberty to live a looſe and diſorderly 


life, under ſuch abbots and priors, who were bound - 
by an oath to indulge them in their debaucheries. 


The worſt of all was, that, when they could not 
agree in their elections, they frequently fought and 
wounded one another; nay, ſometimes their quarrels 
were attended with murder: in ſhort, they made a 
greater noiſe, and formed more cabals and factions, 
than there are at the creation of the rector of the 


univerſity of Paris, which I have ſeen formerly; 


] do not know whether it be ſo ſtill, Beſides, ſome 
elected a filly Monk, who wanted courage and re- 


ſolution to keep them to their duty, and threatened 


him, when he pretended to ſeverity. Others elect- 
ed a poor wretch, who ſtole their money and ſtarv- 
ed his Monks, which occaſioned -great complaints, 
and the impoveriſhing of the abbey. . . In a word, 
there were many other abuſes in thoſe elections, 
which I paſs over in ſilence. Beſides, that great 
king, conſidering the many ſervices of his nobility, 
and not being able to reward them with the re- 
venues of his demeſns, and the money ariſing from 


taxes, ( for the whole was neceſſary to carry on his 
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[B] The church ates er better ſerved in the time of 
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death of Antony du Prat. 
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long wars) he thought it more proper to beſtow 
upon them ſome abbies, and other church-prefer- 
mente, than to leave them in the hands of the 
Monks, a ſort of men, ſaid he, good for nothing 
but eating and drinking, gaming, making bow- 
{trings anf ferret· bags, catching rabbets, whiſtling 
to linets, and living an idle and diſorderly life; and 
therefore it was then a common ſaying, As idle as 
a Prieſt or a Monk ; and likewiſe, as covetous and as 


great a wwhoremonger as a Prieft or a Monk; as the 


Italians ſay, Preti, fratri Monachi & pulli, mai non 


fon ſatulli (11). It is to be obſerved, that, if (17) 
the elections have been attended with abuſes among M 


emoirs, 7%. 


Monks, thoſe of biſhops have not been more regu- “ in his dit. 
lar; for, when a man had a mind to be made a bi- Sure vpon 


thop, he bribed the canons and other dignified men 
with money or great promiſes: ſo that it was rather 
a downright Simony, than a lawful and holy eleQi- 
on ; in imitation of many Popes of thoſe times, who 
bribed the cardinals in order to get their votes. 
There were alſo great tumults and factions in the 
chapters, ſo far as to beat and kill one another; 
as it was formerly practiſed in Germany; for the 
canons were fighting men, as they are ſtill, and made 
uſe of ſwords, as well as of the Breviary. The bi— 
ſhops lived a very diſorderly life in thoſe times: they 
reſided in their dioceſes more than they ds now, for 
they never left them; but then they, minded 
nothing but dogs, hawks, feaſts, and whores, of 
whom they had a Seraglio; as I have been told of 
one, who picked up young and handſome girls of 
ten years of age, and had them bred up and down 
in ſeveral villages (as gentlemen do their dogs) in 
order to make uſe of them when grown up. They 
were allowed to live ſuch a ſcandalous life ; for they 
were ſo much dreaded, that none would have had 
the courage to cenſure them for it. I might ſay a 
great deal more upon this ſubject, but I will not 
raiſe a ſcandal. Our preſent biſhops (ſaid a great 
man to me) are more diſcreet, or at leaſt more cun- 
ning hypocrites, and know better how to conceal 
their vices. Gop forbid that what I have faid of 
the ancient and modern biſhops, ſhould be under- 
ſtood of all ; for in former times many of them were 
good and holy men, as there are ftill, and there will 


be many, with Gop's bleſſing, who loves and never 
forſakes his people (12). 


Francis [ „Pag. 


25 I, & ſe, 


- (12) Brantome, 


[CJ] I. is pretended, that cardinal du Prat diſcovered ibid. pag. 255. 
a defire of beinz made Pope.) The gentlemen of Port- 
Royal took care to repreſent to the archbiſhop of Am- 
brun what Laurence Capelloni relates concerning the 


| Clement VII, /ays that 
author, being dead, cardinal du Prat had ſuch an 
extravagant deſire of being made Pope, that he tool: 
the liberty to tell the king, that it was in his pow- 
er to raile him to the Holy See. The King, being 
willing to fee how far his ambition would carry him, 
gave him leave to go on. The cardinal added, 
That, if His Majeſty would be pleaſed to uſe his in- 
tereſt with the college of cardinals, in order to make 
him Pope, he would be contented with the name, 
and the king ſhould have the power. The king, 
perceiving the exceſſive ambition of this man, and 
conſidering the great difficulties of ſuch an enter- 
prize, which could not be executed without vaſt ſums 
of money, anſwered him, Faith, Mr Chancellor, the 
cardinals are ſo greedy, that I have no mind to fa- 
tisfy their greedineſs. The cardinal replied, That, 
if the king approved of the deſign, he would find 
four hundred thouſand crowns to put it in execution. 
The king told him, For what I know, Sir, you have 


the ſum you mention; but I have n mind to con- 


cern myſelf with ſuch a project. This anſwer made 
the cardinal ſenſible, that he was to blame, not ſo 
much for having expreſſed his ambition, as for hav- 
ing diſcoyered his great riches. Ile grew ſo melan- 
choly upon it, that he fell ſick, and his ilInets, 
which was inconſiderable at firlt, increaſed very 
much, when he was told, that the king, knowing 
that he kept his bed, had ordered his goods and 
money to be ſeized, telling thoſe, who complained 
of it in the cardinal's name, that he dealt with him 
as he had adviſed him to deal with others: So that, 
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be of Letters, 
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Art. VIII, pag. 
620, mentions 
the year 1534s 
on the authority 
ef the firſt | 
Dutch edition of 
Varillas's Fran- 
cis I. It appears 
from the epitaph 
of this Chancel- 
lor, mentioned 
by Frizon, pag. 
574, 575, of 
the Callia pur- 
purata, that he 
died the 9th of 
July 1535, a- 
ved 72 years. 
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« ſays that Hiſtorian, the cardinal died, Gop knows 
how, (Dio ſa come) very uneaſy about it (13).* It 
will not be improper to add, that thoſe gentlemen in- 
timated to that prelate, that he could not doubt of the 
truth of that ſtory, ſince he had approved the book 
wherein it is to be found. Such was, ſay they (14), 
the death of that great man, of <vhom one cannot give an 
ill character, without offending the archbiſhop of Ambrun. 
And yet it is obſervable, that this flory is mentioned in 
the lies of the cardinals, written by Aubery, and printed 


for Soly, in 1645, with an authentic approbation of 


MESsSIRKE GEORGE D'AuBUSSON, wherein he 
declares, that the truth of Hiſtory is exactly repreſent- 
ed in that book; and therefore it is ſomewhat ſtrange, 
that his great employments ſhould ſo quickly make him for- 
get his firſt ſtudies. 
Mr Varillas (15) gives us Capelloni's narrative, with- 
out citing him, and obſerves, that du Prat grew ß 
big, that his table avas cut hollow, to make rm for his 
belly. He adds (16), that this cardinal, © after he had 
been in a languiſhing condition for half a year, died 
« the 9th of July 1535 (17); and to make a kind of 
« ſatisfaction to his cathedral church of Sens, into 
which he never entered, tho' he had been a long 
time archbiſhop of that place, he deſired to be buried 
in it.“ We are told another ſtory, which is more 
diſadvantageous to Francis I, than that of Capelloni. 
I ſhall ſet it down, to ſhew how little ſuch narratives 
ought to be minded; for there is hardly any greater 
ſign of falfity, than when a thing is differently related, 
and applied to different times and perſons. It was 
a peccadillo of the court, like that of king Francis J, 
to trick cardinal Marcellus ( ) out of his money, 
for the king wanted money. Melanchthon, who ſays 
he was very well acquainted with that cardinal, re- 
* lates the thing in the following manner: The king, 
* hawing recetved fome letters from Rome, ſpread a report, 
* that Pope Paul «vas dead. He ſent for that cardinal, 
« avhom he knewy to be an ambitions man, and very de- 
« firous to be made Pope, and told him that piece of 
« falſe neaus. The cardinal repreſented to the king how 


« much it concerned him and his kingdom, that the next 


Pope ſhould be a good friend to him. It is certainly fo, 


« replied the Ring; wwoat if ave ſhould make you Pope 
« The cardinal approved the motion. This cannot be done 
 avithout money, ſaid the king, and I have not the nece}- 
« fary ſums to carry on ſuch a priject. The cardinal of- 
« fered him tate tuns of gold. That is enough, ſaid the 
The 
next letters, that came from Rome, brought advice 
that the Pope was {till living, and had not been ſick. 
The cardinal told the king of it, and demanded his 
money. The king's anſwer was, I gi chide my 
ambaſſador for auriting io me falſe news ; as for the 
money, he ſaid, V the Pope be not dead, he will 
die (18). The author, who relates this ſtory, quotes 
a book of Melanchthon, which I have not (19), and 
therefore 1 cannot tell whether ke is exact; but I 
find in another work of Melanchthon, a fact which 
ſeems to keep a medium between this ſtory, and that 
of Capelloni. Here it is related at length. Rex 
Galli, pater Franciſci, indigebat ſubitò pecunia. 
Itaque per alium quendam ad ſuum Cancellarium 
ex Roma, & per poſtam mittit ei literas, ſigniſicans 
Papam eſſe mortuum. Lectis literis, mox properat 
Cancellarius ad Regem, ei nunciaturus tanquam ali- 
quid novi. Rex legit literas, ſimulans ſe neſcire, & 
interrogat quid ſibi fit faciendum? Reſpondit -Can- 
cellarius, conſultiſſimum eſſe mittere Romam Lega- 
tum, & aliquem conſtituere Papam, qui ſit à parti- 
tibus regis Galliæ. At Rex: ad eam rem opus eſt 
pecunia, ſicut dicitur: Nulla pecunia eſt ſatis magna, 
aſpiranti ad Pontificatum. Cancellarius dicit, ſe ad- 
huc habere duas thonnas auri ; utrum ſufficerent? 
Reſpondit Rex: Bene eſt, & ego aliquid pecuniæ 
addam. Cura igitur unam thonnam auri perferri ad 
me. Poſtquam eam Rex acceperat, ſubornat alium 
nuntium atierentem ei literas, Papam adhuc vivere, 
& non eſſe mortuum. Fgregium ſane inventum, 
quo quaii cornicum oculos confixit, & avarum per 
ſnam avaritiam decepit (29). - - - The king of France, 
* the father of Francis, on a ſudden wanted money. 
* Wherefore he cauſed a letter to be ſent by another hand, 


c 


c 


arine, in order to get out of a danger [D]. It is not likely, that his ignorance of 
the Latin tongue was ſo great, as Jonſton will have it [E]. It has been obſer 


c 
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ved, 
that 


and by the poſt, from Rome, io his chancellor, informs 
ing him, that the Pope was dead... The chancellor bau- 
ing read the letter, haſtened to the king, to acquaint 
him with the news. The king read the letter, pretend- 
ing ignorance, and aſked 'what wwas to be done? The 
chancellor replied, that it is moſt adviſable to fend | 
an ambaſſador to Rome, and ſet up one for Pope, who 
was a friend ts the king of France, The king an- 
fwered, that money wwas neceſſary for that purpoſe, and 
that no ſum aas large enough to one who aſpired to the 
* pontificate. The chancellor ſaid, he had two tans of 
* gold, if that ewould do. The king replied, it is avell, 
I ewvill add fome money to i!; therefore ſend one of 
* the tuns to me. After the king had received it, he 
* ſuborned another meſſenger to bring him a letter, ac- 
* guarnting him that the Pope vas not dead. An inge- 
© nous device this, to deceive an avaritions inum by the 
means of his oz» awvarice | According to this paſ- 
ſage, it was not Francis I, who tricked his chancel- 
lor out of his money, but another king of France, 
father to Francis: But becauſe the father of Francis I 
was not a king, it ſhould be ſaid, that Melanchthon 
means Henry II, father to Francis II; but can 
Francis II be rightly denoted by the bare name of 
Francis? Manlius did no honour to his maſter, by 
publiſhing a narrative, wherein the perſons are ſo ill 
deſcribed. ] leave it to the reader to obſerve how dif- 
ferently the three ſtories mentioned by me have been 
related. | | 
(S) The margin (19) cites Dom. P. 3. fol. 171, 
an author or book which Mr Bayle ſays he had not. 
The ſame ſtory is found in the Jocr-/eria of Melander, 
n. 34 of the firſt tome of the Francfort edition, 1615: 
it is there quoted from D. Pezelius, Poſtill. Mel. 
fart III, pag. 170. Probably the cardinal Marcellus 
here is no other than du Frat himſelf, of whom the 
lame ſtory is related, and whoſe Latin name Pratellys, 
in Melanchthon, may, perhaps, have been changed 
into Marcellus by the German Bookſellers. REM. 
„ | 5 
[D] Some anthers ſay, that he pretended a retention of 
urine to get out of a danger. Ho- many perſons could 
« I name, whoſe ſickneſis had ſaved their lives, as 
formerly Auguſtus's? How many, have avoided 
death, only becauſe their great infirmity made every _ 
body believe that they were near their grave? * Mul. * gencea, Epitts 
forum mortem diſtulit morbus, & ſaluti illis fuit wideri LXXIX. 5 
ferire. Cardinal du Prat was releaſed out of priſon in 
the reign of Francis I, for fear he ſhould die of a re- 
tention of urine, having impoſed upon his Phyzicians 
* by drinking privately the water he made. And we 
© have ſeena favourite of Henry III; who ſucceeded . Kiorks 
* {o well in pretending to be a dying man, in order (2 . Mo, 
to divert ſome impending danger, in the reign of cours de la San- 
Henry IV, that he lived thirty years under the late té & de la Ma- 
king in perfect health (21). 1 fancy la Mothe le ladie, in che 806 
Vayer took one man for another. If T am not miſtaken, wget of = 
no author ſays, that our du Prat was impriſoned ; but 185 1 
it is reported that cardinal Balue bethougbt himſelf of 
drinking his urine, that he might be jet at liberty, by (22) La Motlie 
Leabis XT, on pretence of retention of urine (22): They le Vayer, Lettet 
are la Mothe le Vayer's words: he quotes the hfe of 1 2 wr Foes 
Lewis XI, written by Peter Matthieu ; his quotation e * 
is right (23). And tho' it is not impoſſible that two 339. : 
miniſters of ſtate ſhould make uſe of the ſame device | | 
in different times, I do not think, the two ſtories re- (23) Theſe are 
lated by that author are true: it was {till an eaſier thing? m_ pow s 
for him to confound the time and the perſons he ſpeaks * > (19, 


. . : mum. ay, N. 
of. Many others have done it, and will do it for 524. * 3 
the time to come. his urine fo pri- 
[E] 1t is not likely that his ignorance of the Latin vately, that it 
tongue was fo great as Jonſton will have it.] That s thought he 
| | 3 7 Would die of a 
author wrote a little book, intituled, Nature Conflan- etention of 
tia, wherein he pretends to prove, that the world ans. The 
does not grow worſe and worſe. Among other in- king ordered 
ſtances of the ignorance of former ages, he alledges _ 7m Sno 
our du Prat, who thought that molyſus ſignified a 5 — 525 
mule, and that the Latin word for a mule was mwuletus. oper, Ke. 
Placet hic adjicere, ſays he (24), & exemplum du Prat | 
Edi ſcopi & Cancellarii Galli ; qui cum in literis ab (24) E 
Henrico VIII, Anglia Riege ad Franciſcum J, Galliarum nus, de Natura 
* i*to tibi duodeei lof. eonſtantia, pag. 
Regem ſcriptis, iſta we, ba, Mitto tibi duodeeim molo 


. . . * 5. 8 7 Edit. Amis 
ſos, offendiffet, mul2s per molaſſos intellegi es p 2 1632; 
S bo 


A 


Lal 


c 
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(a) Mezerai, 
Abr. Chronol. 
Tom. iv, pag. 
N. 584, ad ann, 
1535» 


TX Tem, i, fag. 


355˙ 


(25) Naude, 
Dialogue de Maſ- 
curat. pag. 426. 
See alſo Father 
Garatle, pag. 
641, of bis Doc- 
trine Curieuſe. 


(26) In the 29th 


chapter of his 
Apology for He- 
rodotus, Pag. mM, 
334. 


(27) Plin, lib, 
i, cap. Xliil, 


(28) Joh. Hen- 


ricus Meibomius, 
in Vita Macena- 


tis, cap. æxvi, 


Pag. 165. 


(29) I have ve- 
rified this quota- 
tion out of 


Bruyerinus: it is 


right, except 


t at inſtead of 


lib. xxiii, it 


ſhould be 116. 


X111, 
( 20) Meibom. 


ibid. pag. 165, 
166, 


matter of ; moment, t 


PRAT. PRATEXTATUS. 


that he was a great lover of young aſſes fleſh [F], and that others loved it in imita- 


tion of him. 


' 


He was a great perſecutor of the Proteſtants : ſome of them ſay, that, as a puniſh- 


was cruelly tormented by the ſtings of his conſcience, remembring that he had intro- 


duced ſeveral innovations, whereby the people were oppreſſed (a), 


the epitaph which Beza made on him (5). 


& poſt aximadwerſo errore, moluſſos fe pro muletis accepiſſe, 
duplicata inſcitia ſubjunxit. It is to be obſerved; that 
Jonſton cites no body for this, tho' in other places he 
very carefully quotes his authors for the moſt trifling 
things. Some aſcribe this ſlander to Beza, as it ap- 
pears by the following words. Perhaps it will be 
* with cardinal de Birague's ignorance, as it was with 

that of cardinal du Prat, who, according to Beza, 

when * Francis I had received twelve Engliſh 


maſtives from Henry VIII, the letter ſaying duode- 


decim molefſos, aſked of the king one of the mules ſent 


to him from England;; and being told by the king 


that they were maſtives, he excuſed himſelf, ſaying, 
© he thought there was in the letter duodecim muletos 
But, after all, Mr Aubery, who has written a very 
faithful hiſtory ofthecardinals**, ſhews that this 1gno- 
© rance, which Beza aſcribes to cardinal du Prat, is a 
meer calumny ; and he proves it by the teſtimony of 
« Feron, who calls him a very learned and famous 
* Civilian, of Sadolet, who pitched upon him to 
«* cenſure his Latin works, and of Auton, who praiſes 
* him for his eloquent ſpeech, which he made in 
Latin before the emperor Maximilian (25). | 

I know not whether Beza has this ſtory in any of 
his works ; but 1 know that it is to be found in a 
book of Henry Stephens (26). nt | 

[FJ] I has been obſerved, that he was a great hover 
of young aſſes fleſh.) He was like Mxzcenas, in this 
reſpect, who was the firſt that brought aſſes-fleſh into 
vogue. Pullos earum (aſinarum) epulari primus Mace- 
nas inſtituit, multum eo tempore prælatos onagris : poſt 
eum interiit auctoritas ſaporis (27). After the death of 
that favourite, people grew weary of that food. Mei- 
bomius obſerves, that the ſame thing was ſeen in 
the time of Antony du Prat (28). Simile quid de An- 
tonio Pratenſe, Galliæ Cancellario, refert Johannes 
Bruyerinus lib. xxiii. de re cibaria cap. xx. Atate 
noſtra, inguit, Antonius Pratenſis, Galliz Cancella- 
rius, imitator exſtitit Mæcenatis in eo genere eſcæ 
( carnis nempe aſininæ ) quam avidiſſimus; verum & 
cum ipſo gratia quoque illius carnis ſepulta eſt (29). 
That book of Meibomius being ſomewhat ſcarce, I 


hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here ſeve- 


ral particular facts mentioned by that author, whereby 
it will appear, that men bring their taſte into ſlavery, 
out of flattery ; and that a favourite can bring into 
faſhion, not only ſuch cloaths as he likes, but alſo 
ſuch meats as ſuit with his palate (30). * Potuit vero 
* { Macenas ) & gulz tantum aut peculiaris ſibi appeti- 
tus gratia cibo iſto veſci cœpiſſe familiarius : quem 
deinde ob ipſius auctoritatem ali, quaſi aſſentatione 
* quadam, cariorem & in pretio habuere, donec ab 
obitu Mcenatis rurſum vileſceret, quod uſu venire 
in ejuſmodi rebus fere ſolet. Sic acipenſerem Plinius 
refert lib. 1x. cap. xv iI. nullo in honore fuiſſe ſuo, 
id eſt, Trajani tempore: quem tamen Serenus Sam- 
monicus apud Macrobium Saturn. lib. 111. cap. xv1. 
docet, tum apud antiquos fuiſſe in pretio, tum poſt 
Plinium ſuo ævo gratiam ejus ad epulas quaſi poſtli- 
minio rediiſſe. Sic Horatius hombum & ciconiam 
nullo in cibis uſu fuiſſe ſcribit, antequam id docuiſſet 
vir prætorius, five is fuerit, dubitantibus Acrone & 
* Porphyrione, Aſellius, five Rufus, aut Sempronius. 
Et addit, mergos, vile alias cibi genus, ſi quis aſſos 
« dixerit futuros ſuaves, juventutem Romanam pravi 


* 7 „ . „ - * - * 


[ ſhall ſer down 


© docilem id facile credituram. Verſus ſunt Serm. 
lib. 11. Sat. 11, 


* 


Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido, 
Donec vos auctor docuit pratorius. Ergo 
Si quis nunc mergos ſuaveis edixerit aſſos, 
Parebit pravi docilis Romana juventus. 


o 


Nec diſſimile quid contigit ſuperiori ſeculo Romæ. 
De Hadrian V, enim Pontif. Max. narrat Paulus 


Jovius (31), Oc. - - - Macenas might accuſlom hi m- 37 


« ſelf to that diſh, becauſe he had a particular taſle 


(5) 4 0 
0 .; 


F =+«<{ 9 
Praten 


5 
. 
1 
* 2 
U 27 
2445 


75 X C 
r 7 


A 
4 * 


ment from God, he died in deſpair [G]. A famous Hiſtoriographer ſuppoſes, that he foe eb de 


eulimo. 
lms vis 


Amp! 
C Jacer, By. 


ga, Pima 


Pag. 94, Ba. 
4 rite. 


Meibominy 


mentions here 


that way : whilſt others pretended to efleem it, out of What I have 
« flattery to him: till after the death of Macenas, it uoted in the re- 


« fell again into diſeſteem, as generally happens in things 
* of this nature. So Pliny relates, (lib. 1x. cap. xv11,) 
that, in his time, that is, in the reign of Trajan, the 
© ſturgeon was in no eſteem; which yet Serenus Sammo- 
« nicus (in Macrobius, lib. 111. cap. xv1) tells us avas 
in eſteem among the Ancients, and even in his time, aubich 
* avas after Pliny's, had, by flealth, as it avere, gained a 
place in entertainments. So Horace awrites, that the turbot 
and flork were not ſerved up at tables, till a perſon of 
* quality ſheaued the abay : whether he was Afinius, or 
* Rufus, or Sempronius, is uncertain ; for Acron and 
* Porphyry are in doubt about it. He adds, that if any 
© one ſhould ſay, the cormorant, otherauiſe a mean diſh, 
au be very good eating ſteaved, the youth of Rome 
* would eafily come into the belief of it. His werſes 
© es | 

Safe fwam the turbot, ſafe the flork cou'd reſt, - 

Undaim'd by nicer palates, in her neſt, 28 
Till a rich glutton ſery/d them at his feaſt. 

Nay, ewere it ſaid, a cormorant, avhen ſteab'd, 

Becomes, by dreſſing, moſt delicious food, 

The youth of Rome their taſte wwou'd thence refine, 

And each young lord upon a cormorant dine. 


* Something, not unlike this, happened at Rome in the 
* laſt age. For Paul Tovius relates of Pope Ha- 
Adrian VI, &c. SO 

[G] Some ſay, that, as a puniſhment from G O D, he 
died in deſpair.] Henry Stephens, having mentioned 
a lieutenant-criminal, (who died diftrated, after he 
had uttered ſeveral blaſphemies againſt GOD) adds (32), 
Chancellor du Prat died alſo a miſerable death, not- 


mark [R], of 


the article HA. 


DRIAN VI. 


(32) Henry 
Stephens's Apo- 


« withſtanding his Hofel-Dieu [Hoſpital], (of which 15g fer Herow- 
king Francis I faid, that it was not large enough to 5 2 
* contain all thoſe whom he had reduced to beggary) ; Pag. . 310. 


* for he died at Nantoillet, his country-ſeat, his ſto- 
mach being eaten up by worms, and uttering blaſ- 

phemies againſt Go p, with great impatience, occa- 
ſioned by the violent pain he felt, and (as ſome ſay) 
by the vexation he was under to ſee his trunks ſealed 
up, ſo that he ſaid, ſee what it is to ſerve a king 
with body and ſoul. This du Prat was the firſt, 


nizance of hereſies, becauſe he ſaid, they are at- 
tended with blaſphemy. It was he likewiſe who 
gave the firſt commiſſions to put to death thoſe 
who oppoſed the church of Rome, being weary of 
the long proceedings in Berquin's trial. 


* A * * * * A * * * * 


PRATEXTATUS (PA YRIUS) made himſelf famous at Rome from 
his youth, by keeping a thing ſecret which his mother had a mind to know. This 
ſtory is mentioned in the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary; but all the wit of it has 
been left out; and therefore I ſhall give a more faithful account of the thing [A. 


[AI fall give a more faithful account of the 
thing.) The ſenate not being able to put an end to a 
t was under debate, put 


it off till the next day, and ordered that the thing 


I Hall 


ſhould be kept ſecret, till they had made a decree 
about it. Young Papyrius, who had followed his 
father into the ſenate, according to the cuſtom of that 
time, being aſked by his mother what had been done 


11 


who . ht that the parliament ſhould take cog - | 


1) Ei puer. 
ſez cognom 
um honori 
eratia indit 
pretextatus 
loquend! tac 
cue in Etat 
prætextata 
rudentiam 
Aulus Cell 
lb, i, cap. 


0 Ibid, 


(3) Ut ni 
ve rei pri 
ilam vere 
lexus imp 
inſaniam 
ſcebant. 

erb. Sat 
, cap. v 
. 211. 


4 At t] 
Papyrius, 


ibomius 
here 
have 
the re- 
NJ, of 
e HA. 


(1) Ei puero po- 
ex cognomen- 
tym honoris 

gratia inditum 
prxtextatus, ob 
loquendi tacendi- 
eue in ætate 
prætextata 
prudentiam. 
Aulus Gellius, 

lib, i, cap. æxiii. 


ny © 1 „ 


PRATEXTATUS 


I ſhall alſo direct the reader to the firſt author of the ſtory, better than has been 


done by the writer of that Supplement : 
occaſion [B]. ETSY 


in the aſſembly, anſwered, that every body was or- 
dered to be filent about it, and that therefore he 
was not allowed to ſay any thing of it. This anſ- 
wer increaſed the lady's curioſity. 'The youth, being 
more importuned than before, was obliged to tell a lie, 
in order to make himſelf eaſy, without diſobeying the 
ſenate, He told his mother, that this queſtion had 
been debated, whether it would be more advan- 
tageous to the Republic, to allow a huſband to have 
two wives, or a wife to have two huſbands. The 
lady, ſurprized at this diſcourſe, went out haſtily to 
acquaint the other women with it ; ſo that the next 
day a whole crowd of them appeared at the gate of 
the ſenate-houſe, entreating the aſſembly, with tears 
in their 'eyes, that they would rather ordain, that a 
woman ſhould have two huſbands, than that a man 
ſhould have two wives. 'The ſenators were ſurprized 
to ſee theſe women making ſuch an uproar; but 
young Papyrius explained the = to them, telling 
them what device he had made uſe of to fatisfy his 
mother's curioſity. The ſenate admired him for it, 
and. ordered, that, for the time to come, he ſhould be 
the only boy allowed to be preſent in the aſſembly. 
This is the origin of the ſirname Prætextatus (1). 
We find this ſtory in Aulus Gellius: I ſhall ſet down 
the words of that author. Secretum rei & filentium 
deberi puer affirmans animum ejus ad inquirendum ever- 
berat. Quærit igitur compreſſus violentiuſſue. Tum puer, 
matre urgente, lepidi atque feftivi mendacii conſilium ca- 
pit. Actum in ſenatu dixit, utrum videret utilius ma- 
giſque © Republica eſſe, unuſne ut duas he haberet, 
an ut una apud duos nupta efſetys Wot illa ut. Nudivit, 
ani mo compaveſeit : domo trepidans egreditur : ad teteras 
matronas defert quod audierat. Perveniunt ad ſenatum 


' poftera die matrumfamilias caterua, lacrymantes atque 


(2) Ibid, 


3) Ut non par- 


V# rei prodigium 
ilam verecundi 
lexus impudicam 
ini2niam pave- 
ſcebant. Ma- 
orb, Saturn, lib, 
!, cap. vi, pag. 


, 211. 


4 At the word 
Papyrius, 


Padirius (2). 


obſecrantes orant una potius ut duobus nupta fieret, quam 


ut uni duæ. Senatores ingredientes in curiam, qua illa 


mulierum intemperies & quid fibi poſtulalio iſthæc wellet, - 
language, it is thus. 


mirabantur. Puer Papyrius in medium curie progreſ- 
fus quid mater audire inſtitiſſet, quid ipſè matri dixiſ- 
fet, rem, ſicuti fuerat, denarrat.., Senatus fidem atque 
ingenium pueri deoſculatus conſultum facit, ut poſthac 
pueri cum patribus in curiam ne mnetroeant, niſi ille unus 
Macrobius tranſcribed this almꝗſt word 
for word; but he added to it A circumſtance, that is 
not to be found in Aulus Gellius : he ſays, that the 
ſenators looked upon the boldneſs of thoſe women as 
an ill-boding prodigy, at which they were amazed (3). 
The author of the Supplement to Moreri's Dictio- 
nary has committed two faults. I. He ſuppoſes (4) 
that Papyrius told his mother, that the ſenate had or- 
dered, that a man ſhould have two wives. That au- 
thor ſhould have ſaid, that he made her believe, it 


had been debated, whether this would be more advan- 


tageous to the republic, than to order that a woman 
ſhould have two huſbands, II. He ſuppoſes, that 
thoſe women begged of the ſenate, that women might hace 
the ſame advantage that was granted to men the day 
before, and that each of them might be allowed to have 
two huſbands. This account makes the ſtory inſipid, 
and deprives it of it's pleaſantneſs: nay, it repreſents 
thoſe ladies as altogether ignorant of their true inte- 
reſt ; for what could they get by aſking ſuch a thing ? 
Is it not manifeſt, that, all things duly conſidered, they 


had been rather in a worſe than in a better condition, if 


each man might have had two wives, and each woman 


two huſbands ? The beſt thing they could hope for, was, 


to be upon the ſame terms; for if each of them might 
have ſaid, I have tao huſbands, ſhe might alſo have 
faid, 7 ſhare them with another. Are two halves 
more than a whole? I know, one may think of ſeve- 
ral caſes, wherein it would be an advantage to them ; 
but, upon other accounts, and in ſeveral other caſes, 
which one may eaſily ſuppoſe, the diſadvantage would 
counterbalance, and, perhaps, exceed the advan- 
tage. | | 
B] It ts me importance on this occaſion to direct 
ut * 4 i . Notwithſtanding the 
authority of Aulus Gellius, 1 ſhould be apt to think 
that it is an idle ſtory: But I cannot believe it to be 
ſo, when J conſider, that the grave Cato the Cenſor 
mentioned it in a fpeech. And therefore, the better 
to enable the readers to paſs a right judgment upon 
this matter of fact, it is not ſufficient to acquaint them 
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the thing is of ſome importance on this 


that Macrobius mentions it (5) ; for ſuch a compiler (5) Macrobius i: 

of witty ſayings and ſtories, as he is, does not deſerve the only authot 

to be much credited. Witty ſayings and ſtories are quoted in the 

frequently forged in one's cloſet. Thoſe who invent Supplement to 

them, being unwilling to loſe their labour, publiſh Niorei's Piet. 

them, and aſcribe them to certain perſons, who lived at 

at ſuch a time, omitting no circumſtances that may 

make them credible. When theſe inventions are di- 

verting, and afford matter for ſlander, they take root 

in the memory, and paſs from mouth to mouth. 

They are collected, and often printed; but good 

judges will only commend the wit that is in them, 

without taking them for real matter of fact. This. 

is the judgment that ought to be made of ſeveral ſto- 

ries and witty conceits, mentioned by Macrobius ; and 

therefore his authority is very inconſiderable, as to this 

commotion of the Roman ladies. Aulus Gellius, 

whom he tranſc:ibes, is a more credible writer; for 

he lived nearer the time when the thing is ſaid to have 

happened ; and yet all thoſe, who quote no other 

author but him upon this occaſion, want diſcernment. 

Cato ſhould be quoted for this ſtory, ſince Aulus Gel- 

lius had it from him: He does not quote the very 

words of that Cenſor, becauſe he had not then the ori- 

ginal, but he gives the ſenſe of them. . © Hiſtoria, 

* ſays he (6), de Papirio Prætextato dicta ſcriptaque (6) Aulus Gel- 

* eſt a M. Catone in oratione, qua uſus eſt ad milites lius, ubi ſupra. 

contra Galbam, cum multa quidem venuſtate atque 

luce atque munditia verborum. Ea Catonis verba 

© huic prorſus commentario indidifſem, ſi libri copia 

* fuiſſet id temporis, quum hæc dictavi. Quod fi non 

Mites dignitateſque verborum, ſed rem ipſam ſcire 

* quzris, ferme ad hunc modum eſt. M. Cato re- 

*. lates this flory of Papirius Pretextatus in an elegant 

* oration to the army againſt Galba. T ſhould have in- 

* Jerted the words of Cato in this commentary, if I had 

* been maſter of the original, when I wrote it. But, if 

Jon defire to know the fact itſelf, ſtripped of the beauty of 

| There is tome probability, 

that this ſtory 1s true, ſince the grave Cato mentioned 

it in a ſpeech that was publiſhed, I am not igno- 

rant that this Cenſor jeſted now and then (7); but it 7 See Halzse, 
. , ; 7 

was neither a proper time, nor a fit place, for a man Gcuvres diverſes, 

oh his character to jeſt in. Perhaps it will be object- in his Diſcours de 

ed to me that Livy, who mentions another commo- la converſation 

tion of the Roman ladies, ſays nothing of this; but it _ re 7 

may be anſwered, that perhaps he gave an account of page vote 370 

it in the books of his hiſtory that are loſt, I ſhall ob- words in citation 

ſerve, by the by, that the other commotion was oc- (77) of the article 

cafiongd þy the law, whereby women were forbidden PORCIUs. 


to wear any ornaments. There was a deſign to ſup- 


preſs it. Some tribunes deſired it might be kept up; 
others were againſt it. Our Cato, who was conſul 


that year (8), made a vigorous ſpeech (9) for the pre- ($) It was the 


ſervation of that law, and againſt the liberty women year of Rome 


took of running in crowds, and making a great up- 558. 
roar in the ſtreets. Nevertheleſs the law was repealed ; _ 
the tribunes, who oppoſed it were obliged to con- (9) See his ora- 
ſent to it, when they ſaw their houſes beſet by thoſe err | 
mutinous women (10). * Capitclium turba homi- at the 8 5 
num faventium adverſantiumque legi complebatur. 
Matronæ, nulla nec auctoritate, nec verecundia, nec (10) Tit. Liv. 
imperio virorum, contineri limine poterant: omnes J. xxx, init. 
vias urbis, adituſque in forum obſidebant: viros deſ- Pg. . 927+ 
cendentes ad forum orantes, ut florente republica, 
creſcente indies privata omnium fortuna, matronis 
quoque priſtinum ornatum reddi paterentur. Auge- 
batur hc frequentia mulierum indies ; nam etiam 
ex oppidis conciliabuliſque convenerant. Jam & 
conſules prætoreſque, & alios magiſtratus adire & 
rogare audebant. Cæterum minime exorabilem al- 
terum utique conſulem M. Porcium Catonem habe- 
bant; qui pro lege, quæ abrogabatur, ita diſſeruit 
. (11). Hee quum contra legem proque lege , kia 
dicta eſſent, aliquanto major frequentia mulierum (£8) This: 
poſtero die ſeſe in publicum effudit, unoque ag. (12) That is, 
mine omnes tribunorum (12) januas obſederunt, qui of Marcus and 
collegarum rogationi intercedebant: nec ante abſti- Publius Brutus, 
terunt quam remiſſa interceſſio ab tribunis eſſet: tribunes of the 
Nulla deinde dubitatio fuit, quin omnes tribus le- 17 ee 58 
gem abrogarent, anno vigeſimo poſt abrogata eſt, — . 
uam latg. - - - The capitol was filled with a crowd ſigned to propoſe 
of thoſe, who favoured and oppoſed the law. The that the Lex 


matrons could not be kept at home either by authority, O ia ſhould be 
- I | | 1 by abrogated, 


5% PRICE PRIDEAUX: 


« by modeſtly, or by the command of their huſbands : they 
* thronged all the ſtreets that led to the Forum; petition- 
« ing the ſenators, as they paſſed, that, in the preſent flou- 
* riſhing flate of the common-wealth, they would conſent 
* that the matrons ſhould be allowed to adorn themſelves 
« as formerly. This concourſe of women increaſed daily by 
© the means of aſſemblies and cabals. They even had 
« the boldneſs to petition the conſuls, prætors, and the 
© other magiſtrates. But they found one of the conſuls, 
M. Porcius Cato, inflexible, who thus harangued in 
* favour of the law, which avas repealed . . . . The 
© reaſons for and againſt the law being thus urged, there 


© ewas the next day a greater concourſe of women, who 


undertook to lay down ſuch rules, he ſhould tell u- 
how far writers may be allowed to add ſomething of 
their own to the matters of fact related by them. 
We have ſeen that Macrobius amplified the ſtory we 
read in Aulus Gellius. A Spaniſh Jeſuit has added 
more to it; for he affirms, that on that day the 
ſenators came later than uſually from the aſſembly, 
and that it was the reaſon why Papyrius's mother 


aſked him what buſineſs took them up ſo long. 


Como el negocio era peſado, y bbs voros no ſe concertavan, 


ſalieron aquel dia los Senadores algo mas tarde de ſu 


conſejo de lo que folian : lo qual fue occaſion para que la 
madre del Papyrio le preguntaſſe, porque cauſa ſe ha- 


« beſieged the doors of thoſe tribunes, who oppoſed the wian detenido tanto en el Senado (13). He ſuppoſes (13) Juan de 
« motion of their colleagues, nor left them, till they had the boy anſwered, that the thing under debate was Torres, primera 
* promiſed to drop their oppoſition. After this, the law to be kept ſecret till it ſhould be determined another E la Phi. 
abas unanimouſly repealed, it being twenty years fince day, Theſe circumſtances are not to be found in I 57 gy 
it was enacted. Aulus Gellius, nor in Macrobius: however, I think /. i Poo 

Ax obſervation 1 ſhall obſerve, by the by, that the way of that, if there is any fault in advancing them, it is dL. 1 

vpon the manner quoting authors is ſo faulty, that it were to be wiſh- but a ſmall one; and the Spaniſh author ſeems to ” 1598. 

of citing authors. 64 ſome rules were laid down for it. The moſt in- me more inexcuſable for quoting not only thoſe. 

conſiderable things may be brought into a method ; two ancient writers, but alſo Alexander ab Alexan- 


and if there was a method for the manner of quoting dro, Volaterranus, and Charles Stephens. 
authors, it would prevent ſeveral abuſes. If any one 


PRICE (Jonn) flouriſhed in the X VIIth century He was a native of England, 

and a very learned and judicious man. After he had travelled a long time, he retired 10 

1 v. Florence, where he turned Catholic (a). . . . . . He died at Rome in 1he year 1676 (b). 
142, Anfterdm He publiſhed ſeveral learned books [A], and left behind him a Commentary upon the 
1699. Epiſtles of Pliny the younger, which will ſhortly be printed (c). He has been praiſed by 

(5) Ib. p. 143. very learned men [BJ. He ſtaid a conſiderable time at Paris, and publiſhed ſome 

Se books in that city; but he left it in 1646, and returned into England (d). Sarravius 

2 88 ſays, he had reaſon to be angry with France (e), and that he was a man WhO 
| 4 Sur 2 deſerved to be admired on account of his learning and great conſtancy in adver- 6 


N „ lity (F). 


) Idem, Eg 
VII, pag. 

| 162, 

(e) Ille in Angliam heti repatriavit erga Galliam noſtram peſſime, nec immerito, animatus. Bid. 


(4 He publiſhed ſeveral harned books.) He put 


out at Paris, in 1635, Apuleius's Apology, with 
notes in 4to; and in 1646, Annotationes in Evangelium 
Matthæi, in 4to, and Annotationes ad Epiſtolam Ja- 
cobi, in 8 vo; and in 1647, A Apoſtolorum ex 
ſcriptura, Patribus, Graciſque ac Latinis ſcriptoribus 
illuftrata, in 8yo. His notes in P/almos & in pleroſ- 
que alios libros Novi Teftamenti, were printed at Lon- 
don, in 1660, in folio. His commentary upon 
Apuleius's metamorphoſis was printed at Tergow in 


the year 1650 in 8vo. *© He intended to reprint Apu® 


« leius's Apology, with ſeveral new notes of his own, 
and to publiſh Aulus Gellius, upon whom he had 


and St Auguſtin took from him ; that, above all 
things, he has endeavoured to print the text as like 
the original as he could, and that he has corrected 
about three hundred places, only by way of con- 
jecture, having but one manuſcript in his hands. lt 


was the ſame manuſcript which he gave to the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who preſented it to the Bodleian 
library. He had Colvius's edition, with Caſaubon's 
notes, written with his own hand, and the edition of 
Vicenza, of the year 1488. He takes it to be the 
moſt ancient, next to that of Rome in 1472, and fol- 
lows it in many places preferably to the later editions. 
"Theſe two editions of Apuleius have been omitted by 


« written many obſervations, Avienus de oris mariti- Mr Fabricius (3); the moſt ancient edition mentioned (3) Joh. Alber- 
mis, and ſeveral corrections upon Heſychius, whoſe by him is that of Venice, 1493. | tus Fabricius, in 
index he inſerted at the end of Apuleius's metamor- [B] He has been praiſed by very learned men. Price Bibl. Latina, 
phoſis; I mean the index of the authors alledged by is praiſed by Sarravius, in his letters; by archbiſhop FC. 737: 
6 Hefychius. But his fight being grown very weak, Uſher, upon St Ignatius's epiſtles ; by Heinſius in 
he ſays, in one of his notes, that he thinks he ſhall * an epiſtle to Charles Dati ; by Mr Selden more than 
(i) Colomics, not be able to perform his deſigns (1).” The notes * once, in the ſecond book de Synedriis Ebræorum; by 
Bibl. Choifie, of this writer upon Apuleius's metamorphoſis are ſo * Voſlius in his Harmonia Evangelica; by Mr Morus, 
Pag. 142, Amt. long, that, whereas the text contains only two hun- in his notes upon the New Teſtament; by Redi, in 
1699. dred and ſixty- two pages, they take up ſeven hundred his tracts of the generation of inſects; but particular- 
f and thirty- four pages, and are printed in a ſmaller letter ly by Axenius upon Phædrus (4).* Sarravius obſerves, (4) Colomics, 
(2) Dedimns o, than that of the text. The author declares his deſign that Price complained, that Salmaſius had treated him ubi frre, 2 
_ & Kg was to fill his notes with new and 2 * things, which with contempt. In order to pacify him, Sarravius pre- 145 4. 
afterremus: rem was no eaſy taſk, ſince he wrote after ſo many other ſented him with a book of Salmaſius. Unicum quod ſu- 
poſt tot alios commentators (2). He adds, that he obſerves what pererat (exemplar) donavi doctiſſimo viro tuigue fludioſiſ- 


_ _—_ 2 Apuleius took from Tacitus, Suetonius, and Salluſt, /m Fo. Priceo, ut eum placarem aliguo modo conqueren- 
VI u . 


A W aA K aa 


Priczus, in and particularly from Virgil, and ſome other writers, tem, quod in Miſcellis Defenſionibus contemptim d te effet (5 Farravius 
, 


Epiſt. CXLIY, 
page 159 


PRIDEAUX (Joux) biſhop of Wincheſter, and a very eminent Divine, 
was born in 1578, at Stafford in Devonſhire, He was admitted into Exeter-college 
at Oxford, in the year 1596, where he made a great progreſs in a very little time. 
His ſtrong conſtitution enabled him to apply himſelf very much to ſtudy ; and, having 
an excellent memory, he quickly reaped the fruits of his labours. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his ſubtilty in diſputing, and was made fellow of Exeter-college in 1602. 
He ſucceeded Dr Holland in the rectorſhip of that college, and was admitted Doctor 
of Divinity. He was made Regius profeſſor of Divinity, when Dr Abbot was pro- 
moted to the biſhopric of Saliſbury, He diſcharged the duties of his rectorſhip 
with ſo much prudence and politeneſs, that many ſtudents reſorted to Exeter-college, 
where they made ſo great a progreſs by his wiſe remonſtrances, and he good choice 
of their tutors, that many of them proved an ornament to the church and ſtate. He 
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Prefat, and what Ammianus Marcellinus, Sidonius, St Jerom, Habitus (5). 
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PRIDBAUS 5 


continued in that employment thirty- two years, or thereabouts. He was no leſs carefu 
in diſcharging che duties of his profeſſorſhip ; 3 
preſſing an inviolable fidelity to the king and 
that profeſſorſhip ſomewhat above twenty-ſeven years. 


chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, 


He publiſhed ſeveral books [A 
with another PRIDEAU XZ], 
Arundelliana, 


[A] He publiſhed ſeveral books.) He wrote an apo- 
logy for Caſaubon contra Andream Eudæmon- Tobannem, 
printed at Oxford in 8vo, in the year 1614. His Hy- 
pomnemata Logica, Rhetorica, Phyſica, Tyrocinium ad 


fillogiſmum legitimum contexendum, &c. Heptades Logi- 


c, &c. came out in the ſame town; as alſo Lectiones 
decem in totidem Religionis capita : Lefiones 22, Ora- 
tiones 13, Conciones 6, & Oratio ad Facobum Regem : 
Orationes ꝙ inaugurales in promotione Doftorum : Faſci- 
culus controverfiarum Theologicarum : Theologiee Scholaſti- 
co Syntagma, & Conciliorum Synopſis : Manuductio ad 
Theologiam Polemicam : Iſagoge ad omnigenæ Hiſtoriæ le- 


| fimmem, and ſeveral others. I omit the books he 


wrote in his mother-tongue. 


[BI Another PRIDEAUX, who put out a ſecond 


edition of the Marmora Arundelliana.] His Chriſtian 
name is Humphry, and he is a ſtudent of Chriſt- 


Church in Oxford. He ſhews a great deal of learn- 
ing in the book he publiſhed in that town, in the year 
1676, in folio, with this title, Marmora Oxonienfia ex 
 Arundellianis, Seldenianis, aliiſque conflata.. It is a 
book in folio. He inſerted in that work what 
Mr Selden had publiſhed at London in 1628, with 


this title, Marmora Arundelliana. This book of 


Mr Selden contained an explication of part of the 


marbles, which the earl of Arundel cauſed to be 


brought from the Levant. Prideaux inſerted alſo in 
his work Lydiat's notes upon ſome of thoſe marbles : 
but what he wrote of his own is the moſt conſiderable 
part of that book : for he reviſed and commented up- 


on, recenſuit & perpetuo commentario explicavit, not 


only the inſcriptions of the marbles of the earl of 
Arundel, but alſo thoſe of ſeveral other monuments of 
the ſame nature beſtowed upon the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. It is to be obſerved, that Mr Selden explained 


only the inſcriptions of twenty-nine Greek and ten 


In Vita Pei- 
reſi, Ib. i, 


ad ann. 1629, 


(1) Humphridus 
Prideaux, Præf. 
ad Marmora 
Oxonienſia. 


Latin marbles. He pitched upon thoſe, which ſeem- 
ed to him moſt conſiderable among many others; for 
the Arundelian marbles amounted to about two hun- 


dred and fifty. They were brought to London in 


1627, and placed in the garden of Arundel-houſe. 
Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel had been at great 


pains and expence to procure them, and ſent William 


Petty, a very learned man into the Levant for that 
end. Ea (marmora) illuſtriſſimus Comes, dum in 
Italia degerat, (quz ei altera patria erat) ex antiqua- 
doctiſſimi viri Gulielmi Pettæi in hac re uſus, ſum- 
mis impenſis conquiſivit. Græcorum pleraque e 
Smyrna habuit; ea ibi Gaſſendus (fi fides ipſi hac 
in re habenda ſit) narrat opera Peireſkii ſui primo de- 
tecta erutaque fuiſſe, perſolutis quinquaginta Aureis 
per Sampſonem quendam illius negotia Smyrnæ pro- 
curantem; ſed cum inde convehenda eſſent, Turca- 
rum fraude Sampſone in carcerem conjecto, ibi de- 
tenta erant, donec ea illuſtriſſimus Arundelliæ Comes 
majori pretio per Pettæum redempta cum aliis, quæ 

r eundem procuratorem collegerat, Londinum in 
33 Palatii Arundelliani, anno Dom. noſtri 1627 
curavit transferenda (1). - - - - The illuſtrious earl, 
whilſt he refided in Italy, collected theſe marbles, at a 
great expence, out of the ruins of the ancient cities of 
Alia, Greece, and Italy; in which he was afſifted by 
a very learned man, Mr William Petty. He had moſt 
of the Greek from Smyrna : Gaſſendus (if he is to be 
« believed) ſays, they were firſt diſcovered there, and 
« dug up, by the care of Peireſk, who paid for them fifty 
« piſtoles by the hands of one Sampſon, who tranſacted his 

affairs in that city: but, when they were to be conveyed 
« from thence, Sampſon being thrown into priſon by the 
« treachery of the Turks, they avere detained there, till 
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rum Aſiæ, Græciæ, & Italiæ urbium ruinis, opera 


driven from thence, and either ſtoln, or ſpoiled by the 
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which he did with great learning, ex- 
the church of England. He exerciſed 
He was five times vice- ( Tater from 


_ and was made biſho f WI h | i Freberus's 
year 1641. He died the twenty-ninth of July p of Wincheſter in the 


. Theatrum, pag; 
1650, being ſeventy-two years of age (a). 550. He quores 


I need not fay, that he ought not to be confounded £2 74's 


Hiſtoria & Anti- 


who put out a ſecond edition of the Mar mora witates Univer- 


titatis Oxonien- 
13. 


* the earl of Arundel, having paid a greater price for 
© them by the hands of Petty, ſent them, together with 
* others, which he had procured by the ſame hand, to 
© the garden of Arundel-houſe in London, in the year 
* 1627.” Henry Howard, earl of Arundel, his grand- 


ſon, preſented them to the univerſity of Oxford ; and 


thoſe, who had the like monuments, did the ſame in 
imitation of him. Quzcunque Vir immortalitate 
* dignifſimus Thomas Arundeliæ Comes, legatione 
* quaſi ſolemni eam ob rem inftituti, infinitis im- 
* penſis, & repetito ſæpius capitis periculo eruditiſ- 
* ſimi viri Gulielmi Pettæi, cui procuratio ea deman- 
* dabatur, Europa, Afiaque excuſſis, in Britannias 
* noſtras deduxerat, Nepos ejuſdem, tanto Avo non 
inficiandus, æternitati & muſis hic loci demum con- 
ſecrabat: reliquiſque quotquot fuere eruditæ antiqui- 
tates Patronis autor extitit, ut ad tanti Auſpicis mo- 
rem quæcunque apud ſe laterent ex temporum nau- 
fragio Tabulz ibidem appenderent (2). - - - The 
nephew of the immortal Thomas earl of Arundel, a 
gentleman worthy of ſuch an uncle, beſtowwed on this 
uni verſily whatever the earl had collected of this fort, 
at a great expence, by the means of Mr William Petty, 
who often hazarded his life in procuring them from all 
parts of Europe and Afia : which example auas follow- 
ed by all the patrons of ancient learning, who depoſited 
in the ſame place whatever lay by them, ſaved out 
of the ſhipwreck of time.” The firſt word of this paſ- 
ſage ſignifies, that the grandſon beſtowed upon the 
univerſity of Oxford, all the marbles that his grand- 
father had procured ; but it is not true : he only gave 
one half of them, and ſome few more, the reſt being 
loſt when the earls of Arundel left their houſe in the 
time of the civil wars. Dr Prideaux ſays ſo in his pre- 
face; and therefore his wrong account may be reQi- 
fied by himſelf (3). Arundelliana (-armora) plura (4) Idem, in 
quam centum & triginta numerantur ; hac tamen Prefat. 
vix ultra dimidiam partem eorum conficiunt; qua 
inſigniſſimus Arundelliz Comes collegerat; cetera, 
cum tempore nuperrimi belli civilis incendii in hortis 
Arundellianis Londini, pulſis inde dominis, diu 
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(2) Idem, Fpift, 
Dedicator. init; 
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rum negligentia corrupta, aut a Lapicidis (4) ad (4) The author 
reficiendas ædes adhibita in magnum rei literariæ ſays, two pages 
damnum amittuntur. - - - There are more than iter, that he 

k has read all the 
one hundred and thirty Arundelian marbles, yet inſcriptions but 
theſe are ſearce more than half of what the earl of one, viz. that 
Arundel collected: the reſt, hawing lain a long time of a marble, one 
negleted, in the gardens of Arundel-houſe at London, half of which 


, : "vp was made ule of 
in the time of the civil war, when the owners were by a Maſon, and 


| : the letters of the 
* negligence of ſervants, or made uſe of by maſons in the re- other half are 


© pairing of houſes, are loft to the great detriment of learn- de laced. ar 
ing. This ſhews, that Mr Vigneul Marville does not“ es ee Pa 


| : dam ad reficien- 
go upon a falſe report, When, having mentioned thoſe vr ee 


marbles, he adds: It is a deplorable thing, that Palario Arundel- 


during the civil wars of England, moſt of thoſe Jane adbibitd. 
* marbles were made uſe of for the repairing of doors 

and chimneys. This will not encourage the curious | 

* to be at ſuch great expences (5) I would enlarge (5) Vigneul | 
upon the importance of thoſe marbles, were it not Marville, Me- 
that they make an article in the Supplement to Mo- — 9 550 aa 
reri's dictionary, and in the Journal des Savans of the Pez 94/5 2s 
twenty-fifth of April 1678. Note, that Humphry 

Prideaux tranſlated into Latin a tract of Maimonides 

de jure pauperis & peregrini apud Fudzos, printed 

with his notes at Oxford, in the year 1679, in 4to. 

He is alſo author of the life of Mahomet, which I 

have ſo often quoted in the article MECCA. I 

am told he is dean of Norwich. 


PRIERIAS 
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(a) In the Mont - 
terrat according 
to ſome, or in 
the Aſtezan ac- 
cording to others: 
but to give a 
clear notion of 
the ſituation of 
this place, I 
muſt ſay that it 
is in the Mont- 


PRIERIASor px PRIE RIO (SIIVES TES) a monk of the order of 
St Dominic, was ſo called becauſe he was of the village of Prierio in Italy (a). He flouriſhed 


at the begining of the XV Ith century, 


He paſſed for a learned Divine, and an eloquent 


preacher, and he publiſhed ſeveral books. He was maſter of the ſacred palace under 
Pope Leo X, and ſome ſay that he paſſed from this employ to that of general of the 
Dominicans : but they do not mark the time of his promotion to this firſt dignity of {nth 


the order. What makes me believe that they are miſtaken [A] is, 


hron. Ecce 


that an author, 4%. 1521, 


5 5 apud A 
who has extremely commended him, remarks that he was made vicar- general of the Snaga 


Senenſem, j 


ferrat of Savoy, Order of the Dominicans, and that he would have riſen to a higher degree, if death had Eoch. Prad. 


between the 


Marquiſate 
Ceve, and tha 
of Final, and ve 
ry near the 


town of Ceye., 


(5) Ghilini, 
Teatro, Tom, i, 


Pag. 209. 


(e) Mr Du 

Pin, Tom. x, 
Pag. I15, pre- 
tends that he 
was a long time 
profeſſor of Di- 
vinity at Bou- 
logne. 


(4) Ghilini, ubi 
fi upra. | : 


(1) 'This remark 


Was communica- 


ted to me by 
Mr Minutoli. 


(2) See Oldoini, 
in Athenzo Li- 
guſtico. 


ſacred palace (d). 


and of ſeveral other writers. 


not prevented it (0). He had been honoured by the ſenate of Venice with the office a% 
of profeſſor in the univerſity of Padua (c) from whence he had been called to Rome to % Lathe, 
diſcharge the like office, with a public ſtipend, after which he became maſter of the E 


iſlert. de Script, 
ccleſ, Tom, , 


He ſucceeded very ill in writing againſt Luther [BJ. It is ſaid that he P. 374. 
was the firſt who wrote books againſt him: it is the opinion of Onuphrius Panvinius (e): 


(0 Anton, de- 


Nevertheleſs ſome pretend that the Divines of Louvain and bende, in Bl. 


ſome others diiputed this priority with him (7). I have read in Antonius Senenſis z 2 


that the firſt work which he wrote againſt 


22 
* 


Luther was printed at Rome in the year 


1520, under the litle of Errata & Argumenta Martini Lutheri recitala, detecta & re— 7 At Pag. 61g, 


pulſa &c (g). This is not true [C], We may fee in the Anſwer to the Queſtions of a 
Provincial (5) a miſtake of Moreri copied by Mr du Pin. 
reply to Luther that he had refuſed a biſhopric (7). 


Tom, i 


Our Prierias boaſts in his (ecken. 
Hiftor, Luther, 


He carried the relaxation of /. :, bag. 39, 


morals very far; for he pretended that it is not even neceſſary, in order to be juſtified in“ . 


much berter [D]. 


[4] What makes me believe that they are miſtaken. } 
Beſides the reaſon that I alledge in the text, I will 
ſay here that Auguſtin ab Feclefia, who has written 
the Hiſtory of the biſhops of Piedmont, has added to 
it a long catalogue of all the eccleſiaſtics of the do- 


' minions of the duke of Savoy, on both ſides of the 


Alps, who have been generals of the order ; but he 
does not mention Silveſter Prierias (1). Nevertheleſs 
he was well acquainted with him; for he obſerves in 
his Corona Regia Salaudica, that Prierias was born at 
Prierio a village of the weſtern Liguria under the mar- 
quiſate of Ceve (2). | | | 

[B] He ſucceeded very ill in woriting againſt Luther.] 
The indulgences were the firſt thing which was at- 
tacked by that Reformer. He oppoſed them by rea- 
ſons; but Eckius and Prierias, who anſwered him, 
not finding themſelwes ſufficiently flrong, had recourſe to 


common-places, and laid doxon for a foundation 


the authority of the Pope and the conſent of the ſchool-men ; 


(3) Father Paul, 
Hiſtory of the 
Council of Trent, 
book 1, See allo 
Pallavicini, Hiſt, 
of the ſame 
Council, book 7, 
cb. vi, num. 3. 


4) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt. du Luther. 
liur. i, pag. 30, 
31, Dutch Edit, 


concluding, that aue ought to receive indulgences as an 
article of faith, fince they proceeded from the Pope, who 
was infallible in matters of faith, and who had approved 
the doctrine of the jchool-men (3). Here is the judgment 
of Father Maimbourg on this method of reply. Sil- 
veſter Prieraſk, inſtead of ſolidly refuting, as he 
might have done, what Luther had anſwered him in 
his book, publiſhed another filled with exceſſive ex- 
* aggerationz of the power and authority of the Pope, 
* which he raiſes infinitely above all the councils, of 
* which he ſpeaks in terms which even Rome would 
not approve of: This gave Luther a handle to ren- 
der this authority odious to the Germans, and to 
make a diverſion, by applying himſelf warmly to 
* ſo nice a point which was not the thing in contro- 
verſy. So neceſlary it is, in oppoſing heretics to 
«< keep preciſely to what the faith teaches, without 
© meddling unſeaſonably with litigious queſtions thro' 
an over-haſtineſs of temper, in which we give our 
* adverſary the advantage of being able to maintain 
his opinion, with as much right as we have to op- 
« pole it (4).” Nothing can make us better underſtand 


the bad ſucceſs of the writings of Prierias, than to 


know that he was commanded by the Pope to write 
no more on matters of controverſy. Reſpondit Silveſter 


Prierias tam feliciter ut ipſe Pontifex indixerit illi filen- 


(5) Eraſm. Epiſt. 
LXXI, Iib. xix, 
Pag. m, 887, 


(6) See Seckend, 
Hiſt. Luther. 


tium (5). | | 

[CJ 1t is not true that the firſt boot... . avas print- 
ed in the year 1520.) In the year 1518, Luther 
publiſhed a book which was an anſwer to a dialogue 
that Prierias had written againſt him (6). Prierias an- 
ſwered him by a work intituled, De juridica & irre- 


lib. i, pag. 31, e een veritate Romanæ Ecclſiæ Romanique Pontificis, 


col. 1. 


(7) Ibid, Pr 295 


601. 1. 


Liber tertius, index quidem long iſſimus, ſed breviſſimum 

Epitoma (7). Luther refuted this reply in the ſame 

year 1518, I do not pretend to maintain that Prie- 

rias's firſt book againſt Luther was not printed at Rome 
"I 


the ſacrament of Penance, to have attrition, and that it is ſufficient to be ſorry for not having. 


that year. 


of this little work of John Eckius (9). | 
John Tezelius, a Dominican, and Inquiſitor in Ger- ubi ſupra, p. zo, 


* the ſenſe of the judge, but which is true according to 


) Journal de 


it, or even to deſire to be ſory for it (k). His doctrine concerning Equivocations is not L, Sg. 


1703, P. 1623, 
trench Edit, 


in 15 20, as Antonius Senenſis and Mr Du Pin affirm 

(8). TI only maintain that it had been printed before (3) Du Pin 
For the reſt, I believe that John Eckius, Bbl. Tom, who, 
a German Divine, wrote his Obeliſks againſt Luther's 74% 115, Duck 
theſis on indulgences before Prierias took pen in hand; Edi. 
but he did not intend to publiſh this piece, and I am 
of opinion that Luther publiſhed it together with his 
own refutation. He had recovered a manuſcript copy 
Note that (9) See Seckend, 


many, and the firſt of the commiſſaries for the pub- 4d ann, 1518. 

lication of indulgences, is the perſon who firſt wrote | 

againſt Luther; for, in a public diſpute at Francfort 

on the Oder, he laid down a theſis, in which he op- 

poſed that of Luther, and he had already publiſhed a 

piece in German againſt a ſermon which Luther had 

preached on indulgences (10). | (10) Seckend, 
[D] His doctrine concerning equivocations is not much ibid. Pag. 25, 

better] Let us quote it as it is to be found in the 5 Fog 

Anti-Coton. The ſame Andreas Eudemonojohannes 264 20, $4 

* Cydonius, in page 40, builds on the authority of ; 

* Silveſter, in the fifth accuſation, queſtion 13, where 

he ſays, When the judge does not proceed judicially, be- 

* cauſe the accuſed is not ſimply ſubject to him, or for 

* ſome other reaſon, then though a lie be unlawful, it is 

not a mortal fin ; becauſe it is neither contrary to what 

juſtice requires, nor in a true judgment, but that 

* which is uſurped : A lie auill not even be a venial ſin, 

* if in anſwering fraudulently, and, as they ſay, ſophs- * Quando jure 

* flically, he ſays ſomething which is falſe, according to nen prove 


vel quia acculatus 
* bi 6 . . 5 . , ei non eſt ſub- 
is own ; becauſe in this caſe, not being his ſulject, he jectus fimpliciter 
is not obliged to ſpeak the truth* We muſt under- vel in hoc caſ, 
* ſtand that by this judgment, which is not a true ut gau 
judgment, but uſurped over thoſe who are not his K e 
ſubjects, he means the authority of civil magiſtrates ern Gr illi 
over the Clcrgy, and principally over the Jeſuirs, who tum, non tamen 
are not even ſubject to the biſhops (11). The Je. eſt mortal, B 
ſuit Eudæmon Johannes had quoted theſe words of "<< _—_— 
Prierias in his apology for Garnet, now here is what 8 in judico 
he anſwered to the author of the Anti-Coton. * Syl- vero, fed in uſur- 
veſtri verba profers non infideliter . . .. ſed Gallice pato. Immo 
« pervertis potius quam vertis: quero enim ex te ubi non 8 
illa legeris in verbis Sylveſtri, Voire le nenſonge ne ene 
* ſera pas meſme peche veniel? Imo inquit ille, non & ut aiunt ſo- 
erit etiam veniale fi reſpondendo, c. Tu ut men- phiſtie dicat al 
daciis totus ſcates, de tuo verbis ejus mendacium ad- quid 4 7 
* didiſti, cum ita verteris mendacium non erit pecca- er 
tum veniale. Nunquam ſomniavit vir ille menda- |* 
cium ullum eſſe poſſe, quod peccatum minimum ve- 
niale non ſit : ſed negavit peccatum eſſe veniale cum {x 1) Anti- Coo 
injuſto judice æquivocationibus agere, quod ipſum pag. 24 
S. Gregorius docuit (12). - - I quote the words 


of Syveſler not unfaithfully , . .. but you rather per- (12) Eudemv? 


hannes, Ant“ 


P e 


where you read in the words of Sylveſter, Voire le 4p, ii, 5. 115 
menſonge 


dendo cautelosc 


vert, than tranſlate it into French: for J aſe you 3 Confutat- 


{1 pelliſſo 
Hiſt. de I'4 
mie Frango 


f9ge 354 


(1) Wolfe 
Meyerus, 
Th. D. 8 
divini in ! 
Baſil. Mii 
Senior, E 
Dedicator. 
cimenti G 


(2) Baile 
the firſt * 
of the An 


n, 88, 


Seckend, 


a, P. 30, 
1518. 


ckend, 
fs 25, 
allo 
Pin, 

1 P. 33 


do juridice 
ocedit, 
x accuſatus 
eſt ſub- 
ſimpliciter, 
hoc caſu, 
1cunque 
cauſa; 
cet men- 
\ fit illici- 
non tamen 
rtale, qua 
atra debi- 
aſtitie, 
in judicio 
ed in uſur- 
Immo 
it etiam 
f reſpon” 


cautelosc 


aiunt o- 
> dicat ali- 
ſum apud 
1 judici 
uum Ve 


\nti- Coton, 
4 · 


Fudæmon 


mes, Ant“ 


, Confutal- 


it, p. 113˙ 


menſonge ne ſera pas meſme peche veniel ? What he 
« ſays is, It will not even be a venial fin, if in an- 
« ſwering, &c, You, as you gre wholly given to lying, 
© have added to his words a lie of your own, tran- 
« /lating it thus, A lie will not be a venial fin, . That 
author never dreamt that there could be any lie, which 
© 7s not à wenial fin; but he denied that it is a wemal 
« fin to uſe equivocations before an incompetent judge, 
« euhich wery thing St Gregory taught.” It is very pro- 
bable that by theſe words, he underſtandi the judgment 
of magiſtrates, the author of the Anti-Coton means 


PRYNN. 


our Sylveſter, and not Eudæmon Johannes. In this 


caſe he commits a miſtake; for the book, out of 
which the paſſage cited in the apology for Garnet is 


taken, was written a long time before there was any 


Jeſuit in the world. 


not forget to critize thereupon the author of t 


, G 8 


ing underſtood that V. Accuſat. 


eſuit It was dedicated to Leo X, who 
died in the year 1521. Eudzmon Johannes ( 


13) did (15) Ibidapac: 
ritize he Anti- 114. 
Coton. He likewiſe cenſures him (14) for not hav- 


ſignified, not the fifth (14 wia. pag. 


Accuſation, but Voce Accuſatio, under the word Accu- 2 


fatibn. 


PR IEZAC (Dan 1 EL DE) counſellor of fate in ordinary, born in the caſtle of 
Priezac in Limoſin (a), was choſen, in the year 1639, to fill up the only place that was 


left among the forty members of the French academy (0). 


and died in the year 1662, 


[4] He awrote ſeveral books.) I ſhall uſe here the 
words of Mr Pelliſſon (1): * His printed works are, 
« Obſervations againſt the book of Melroſe, intituled, Phi- 
lip the Prudent. Vindiciæ Gallice. Three volumes 
concerning the privileges of the Holy Virgin. Diſcepta- 


* tio legitima, in controverJia mota inter Apoſtolice Ca- 


{t) pelliſſon, 
Hiſt, de! Acade- 
mie Frangoiſe, 


fag. 354 


s 


nales Barberinos, excellentiſſimumgue urbis Rome Præ- 


fectum; Defenſores. 
* tical Diſcourſes. 

volume.“ 
{wer to the Mars Gallicus of Janſenius. 


One volume in quarto of Poli- 
He is now (2) writing a ſecond () 14; porn 
NE” _— Mr Pelliſſon 

Note, That the Vindiciæ Gallice is an an- 2 Nag 


PRYNN (WiLL1am) an Engliſh Lawyer, made himſelf very much talked 
of during the civil wars of Charles I, and the parliament. He had a great deal of in- 
conſtancy and impetuoſity in his temper, He declared ſo violently againſt the 
Epiſcopal clergy, that he expoſed himſelf to an ignominious puniſhment ; for he was 
condemned to have his ears cut off [A]: which was executed, and proved advanta- 
geous to him, when the war broke out between the king and the parliament. He 
was looked upon as a glorious confeſſor of the Good Cauſe, and as one who had ſuf— 
fered for the purity of the goſpel, He was a member of the houſe of commons, 
and expreſſed a great animoſity againſt the royaliſts; nevertheleſs, either thro' incon- 
ſtancy, or private diſcontent, he grew milder afterwards, and was impriſoned. He 
wrote a ſmall piece in his confinement [B], wherein he repreſented to the parliament, 
that they ought not to bring the king to his trial; and that the army, which oppreſſed 
the liberty of the parliament, was directed by the counſels of the Jeſuits. He had 


before publiſhed a book, wherein he exhorted the parliament to exterminate by 


[4] He was condemned to have his ears cut off.) A 
miniſter of Baſil ſeems to ſay, that he was allo con- 
demned to be tranſported into America; but it is 
more likely he meant, that he was condemned to 
ſpend the remaining part of his life in a dungeon. 
Theſe are his words: Author noſter Prynzas, Baſt- 
« -evicus & Burtonus, trium Facultatum Doctores, quod 
contra iſtam tyrannidem hiſcere auſi fuiſſent auribus 
| < mutilati, extra anni ſoliſque viam expulſi ſunt quo 
(1 Wolfgangs longa tabe perimerentur (1). - - Oær author Prynn, 
eyerus, S. 


Th. D. & Verbi © thezy ears cut 
divini in Eccleſia «© 0 


Baſil. Miniſt. 


off, and were baniſhed beyond the ſun's 
annual courſe, for daring ta open their mouths againſt 
Senior, Epiftola . his gramm. Here follows a paſſage of Mr Baillet, 
Dedicator, Ful- Wherein we find at what time, and in what place, 
cmenti Gladi. William Prynn had his ears cut off. It contains alſo 
ſome other particulars, and therefore I ſhall ſet it 

2) Ballet, in down at length. (2) There is indeed an AxT1- 
the firſt Tome * ARMINIANIsM of William Prynn; but the title 
in * Anti, does not ſo much concern the Arminians themſel ves, 
W. « as the nature of their doctrines. The deſign of his 
work is only to ſhew, that the doctrine of abſolute 

« Predeſtination, ſuch as the Calviniſts teach it, has 

been conſtantly believed by the Chriſtian Church. 

This Prynn ſeems to be the ſame with that famous 

« enemy of the biſhops of England, and particularly 

* of the unfortunate William Laud, archbiſhop of Can- 

« terbury (3). He had his ears cut off by the com- 

mon executioner, in the Palace-yard of Weſtminſter, 

the 3oth of June 1637, for his tragedy concerning 

(3) Here is a paſſage of Dr Smith, in Vita Cambdeni, pag. 56+ 

Ino ( Archiepiſcopo Laudo) in carcerem detruſo, Gulielmus Prinnus, 

ob ſeditioſos libellos ſtigmate inuſtus, in D. Archiepiſcopi ſcrinia, 

tum ut ſi quicquam, quod fictis crimjnibus objectis aliqualem indu- 

ceret colorem, occurriſſet, inde excerperet, tum ut quantum erat 
dacumentorum quod Viro innocentiſſimo iiſdem diluendis, cum pro 

Pribunali ſiſtendus eſſet, de capite dicturus, uſui eſſe potuerit, quo- 

que auferret, animo malevolo involavit - - Hrchbiſbep Laud be- 

ing thrown into priſon, William Prynn, who had been branded for 


writing ſeditious libels, ſearched the archbiſhop's papers, with a ma- 


licious deſign of taking from thence whatever might give a plauſible co- 
lour to the ors ans brought againſt him, as alſo <vhatever might 
be of uſe to that moſt innocent prelate in juſtifying himſelf at bis 
trial, See the article CAMBDEN, remark [AA]. 

VOL. IV. 


Baſtwick, 4 Burton, Doctors of three Facnlties, had 


he was to remain the reſt of his days. 


R X A a 6 K WM K & K a 


penal 
laws 


the breaking of the Sabbath, and the ſtate of the 
biſhops ; and being fined five thouſand pounds, with 
a Phyſician named Baſtwick, and a London miniſter 
named Burton, was clapped up in a priſon, where 
| But he was 
ſet at liberty, when Charles I was put to death, 
and even choſen a member of Parliament (4). He 
wrote afterwards a prodigious number of books, 
| moſt of them in his mother-tongue ; and was made 
keeper of the records in the tower of London. He 
died about eighteen or nineteen years ago.“ 


[QI He ævrote & ſmall piece in his confinement.) It 
is to be found in a collection of ſeveral pieces, pub- 
liſhed by a royaliſt in the year 1649, with this title, 
Sylloge wariorum Traftatuum, Anglico quidem idiomate & 
ab Auctoribus Anglis conſcriptorum, ſed in linguam La- 
tinam tranſlatorum; quibus Caroli Magnæ Britan. Fran- 
ciæ, & Hibernie Regis innocentia illuſtratur, & par 
ricidium inxjuſtiſinè & immaniſſimè in illum perpetra- 
tum, a Pſeudo- arlamento & perduelli exercitu luce cla- 
rius declaratur.. Acceſſi: Reſponſum pernectſſarium ad 
declamationem ſeu provocationem M. Joannis Cooke. 
Auctore I. V. A. R. That piece of William Prynn is 
intituled, Bree Memento ad præſens Non-Parlamenta- 
rium conventiculum, tangens ipſorum pr eſentes intentiones 
& proceſſus ad deponendum & ſupplicio afficiendum Caro- 
lum Stewardum legitimum ſuum Regem: per Guilielmum 
Prynnium, Armigerum, membrum Domus Communium, & 
captivum ſub exercitus Tyranniae : qui, ut apparet, arma 
fert contra Domes. Parlamenti, ſuos quondam Dominos: 
quarum membra nunc violenter capit & detinet captiva, 
durante ipſorum illegali licentia. He who tranſlated it 
into Latin obſerves, that it is the work of a man not 
well affected towards the king. Quam injuſtè, per- 


a X „ A * a „ 


ed the LORD's anointed. 
9 K 


fide, perjurè, crudeliter hæc gelta ſint in Unctum 
Domini, auctor hujus ſcripti quamquam omnium 
minime Regi obnoxius liberrimè & fidelifiime ex po- 
nit. - - - This author, though no friend to the King, 
expoſes, with great freedom and truth, the injuſtice; 
treachery, perjury, and cruelty, with wich they treat- 


[C] To 


(a) Pelliſſon, 
Hiſt. de l' Acade- 
mie Frangoiſe, 


He wrote ſeveral books [AJ, Lg. ag. 


(e) Ibid, 


mere cognitorem, Actorem; & Eminentiſſimos Cardi. 


ote this in 
the year 15 2, 


(4) He had been 
releaſed before, 
and was a mem<= 
ber of the. _ 
Houſe of Com- 
mons, 
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(a) Witte, in 
Diario Biogra- 
phico. 


* 


PR VNN. 


PRIOLO. 


laws all the Independants [C]. If it be true, that he ſaid what is aſcribed to him, 


concerning the perſon, who fet London on fire [D], he was a very great viſionary, 


He wrote a vaſt number of books, which ſhew his great reading [E]. 
twenty-fourth of October 1669, aged ſixty-nine years (a). 


[CJ] To exterminate by penal laws all the Indrpen- 
dants.) He dedicated that book to the Houſe of 
Commons. I have it tranſlated into Latin, and 
printed in 1649. The author of that tranſlation 
was a Swiſs minifler, named Wolfgang Meyer. The 
title runs thus: Guilielmi Prynn Angli Armigeri Aulæ 
Lincolnienſis, Fulcimentum Gladii Chriflianorum Regum, 
Principum & Magiſtratuum: Quo ipſorum Hereticos, 


Lobolatras, Schiſmaticos, Sectarum Authores, & Blaſ- 


phemes, pro criminis gravitate puniendi authoritas, Jus 
ac poteſtas teſtimoniis Veteris ac Novi Teftamenti, edictis 
& praxi Chriſlianorum Imperatorum. Regum, Statuum 


_ & Magiftratuum, ſanctionibus item & fatutis Regni 


(5) In the ſour- 
nal des Sgavans, 


.of the 26th of A- 


pril 1688. See 
alſo the Hiſt. des 
Ouvrages des 
Scavans, fir 


: March 1688, 


fag. 384. 


Amaliee : conſenſu denique optimorum tam weteris, quam 


recentioris Eccliſiæ Doctorum, & Politicorum, contra 


hodiernos Eceliſiæ Anglicane turbatores, veterum Dona- 
tiftarum, & Monaſterienfium Anabaptiftarum e@mulos, 
folidifſime windicatur. Prynn alledges in that book all 
that can be ſaid for the power of the ſword againſt 
errors; he brings in arguments, authorities, cuſtom, 
the deciſions of DoRors, the Confeſſions of Faith, &c. 
Father de Sainte Marthe, a French Benedictin, made 
no ſmall uſe of this book, to ſhew, that the edit of 
Nantes was lawfully repealed. See his anſwer to the 
complaints of the Proteſtants, or the extract which Mr 
Cout:n has given of it (5). 
began to oppoſe the Independants, who thought that 
the ſuppreſſion of Epiſcopacy would prove inflignificant, 
and even prejudicial, if people were to ſubmit to the 
ſynodal government of the Puritans. Voſſius wrote 


the following words to Grotius in September 1643. 


© Unum eſt in quo non ſatis conveniat illis, qui ſe E- 
« piſcopis opponunt. Multi omnem regendæ Eccleſiæ 


_ © poteltatem penes preſbyterale collegium eſſe volunt. 


(6) Voſſius, E- 
piſt. cccelxii, p. 
m. 409, col. 1. 


« Alii vero ajunt hoc jugum gravius Epiſcopali. 
* Quare contendunt, ſingulis id committendum Eccle- 
« fiaſtis, ut ſecundum Dei verbum, populum doceant, 
« & gubernent. Atque fic ab Epiſcopalibus & Prel- 
byteralibus (ſicuti vocant) diſtincti, independentes 
* nuncupantur. Prynnius, cujus 2 adeo in Par- 
lamento eſt authoritas, prioris eſſe ſententiæ dicitur; 


* 


venire videntur. Eſtque plurimorum id judicium, 
utcunque infracta omni Regis poteſtate, & abolito 
Epiſcopatu, geminum agerent triumphum, eos inter 
ſeſe mox commiſſum iri; quia multi non a Preſby- 
terii poteſtate minus, quam Epiſcoporum abhorreant 
(6). - - - There is one thing in which the offoſers of 
Epiſcopacy do not agree. Many would have the whole 
power of governing the church lodged in the college of 
Preſbyters. Others ſay, this yoke is heavier than that 
of Epiſceopacy. Wherefore they contend, that it ſhould be 
left to every particular Eccleſiaſtic, io trach and govern 
his flock, according to the word of GOD. And, thus, 
being diſtinct both from Epiſcoparians and Preſbyterians 
{ as they are called) they have gained the name of In- 
defendants. Prynn, whoſe authority is fo great in 
parliament, is ſaid to be of the former opinion: but 
many, who agree with him in other things, oppoſe 
him in this. And it is the opinion of many, that, 
after having triumphed over both the regal and epi/- 
copal power, they will ſoon quarrel among themſelves, 
there being many who abhor the power of the Prijby- 
tery no leſs than that of the biſhops,” Here is an in- 
ſtance of mens inclination to run into extreams. Part 
of thoſe who hated Epiſcopacy were againſt the Preſ- 
byterian ſynods, and pretended that it was a more into- 
lerable yoke than that of the Hierarchy, Prynn ſtrenu— 
ouſly oppoſed them, and was for inflifting a cor- 
poral puniſhment upon them. See his Fulcimentum 
gladii. 


r ME © A va OR 6 


In the year 1643, Prynn, 


ſed multi hac parte ei adverſantur, qui cætera con- 


He died the 


[D] Concerning the perſon, who fet London on fire] 


If the following words had not been printed, I would 
not inſert them in this place. This thought 
puts me in mind of William Prynn's extravagance. . . 
That madman maintained to a gentleman of my ac- 
* quaintance, from whom I have it, that Pope Ale- 
* xander VII had ſet London on fire in the year 
* 1666, and that he came into England in the diſguiſe 
* of a Coal-man (7). 
[LE] He wrote à vaſt number of books, which ſheww 
his great reading.] I find the following paſſage in 
Witte's Diarium (8), GUIL.PRYNNE, An- 
glus, Swainſwica-Somerſetent.s, Collegu Orie- 
lenſis Oxoniæ Commenſalis, Artium Baccalau- 
reus . . . Libri quos varii admodum, Theologici 
nimirum. Hiſtorici, Politici & Polemici argumenti 
conſcripſit ad 170 adverſaria potius quam opera 
nuncupari merentur, adeoque (9) ipſum pene Toſta- 
tum zquaſle videtur. .. . . Libros a ſe conſeriptos 
moriens Hoſpitio Lincolnienſi quod Londini eſt, le- 
gavit, qui voluminibus xxXxVII. in fol. & 4. conti- 
nentur. -- - Milliam Penn, a Somerſetfhire pentle- 
man, bachelor of arts of Oriel college in Oxford. . .. 
He <wrote 170 pieces on different ſuljects, namely, Divi- 
nity, Hiſtory, Politics, and Controverſy 3 which deſerve 
rather the title of Ad verſaria, than Works; inſomuch 
that he ſeems to have equalled Joſtatun . 
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Im in London, conſiſting of thirty-ſeven volumes in folio 


whereby it appears, that Prynn was praiſed for his 
great reading, and that he was a rigid Puritan, who 
could not ſo much as endure the drinking of healths 
(10). © Is eſt qui auguſto _ ab eodem (D. Yaetio) 
* condecoratur in diſput. de ebrietate, & quidem ſecun- 


dum hanc formulam : Difuſe eruditionis Furiſconſul- 


« tus Gul Prynne (11), cum generis nobilitate tum rara 


© pretate conſpicuus, in Tract. Anglico, adverſus Salutes 


conſcripto. Liber hic Prynnu (de quo viro ante ali- 

* quot annos tam amplus rumor per Britanniam & 

Belgium fuit) ſi reſpondeat ejulde 

* Spectaculis, (nam hunc ſolum vidi) dixerim, diffuſam 
eruditionem Authoris (licet hic ipſe a D. Voetio 

oſtentetur ut nobilis) reſpondere ſcopis diſſolutis, at- 
que ſervire confirmando dicto vulgato, quod eam 
ſolam vim fortem eſſe agnoſcit, quæ fuerit anita. 
Fueritne vero Prynnius pius ſolus Deus novit, quum 
D. Voctius quando favet, nimis quam liberalis fit in 


„ 


(7) Le Grand, 
Hiſt, qu Divorce 
de Henri VIII. 


3 3 
01d Angletec.. 


Te, Pap. $2, i 
me continuaria 


of the 2d pare, 


) Ad 24. 09, 
I 06g, 


(9) This ady 
does not anke 
a right cenclu- 
hon; for Toa. 
tus's works are 
not like Aden. 
Aa. 


At his death, Je left the bocks he had wrote to Lincoln- 


and 4to.” I ſhall ſet down a paſſage of Schoockius, 


(10) Martin, 
Schoockius, 
Exercitat, Vari- 
rum, pag. 302, 
Edit. 1063, 


470. 


(11) The edition 


em Tractatui de of this diſputa- 


tion, de ebrieta- 
te, which 1 
make uſe of, (t 
is that of 1667, 
in the fourth 
volume, Diſprt, 


Selectur. pag. 


503) has only, 


Diffuſe lectionis 


titulo illo concedendo. Certe hoc non poſſum cog- Furiſcorſur. 
noſcere ex ejuſdem libro de Spectaculis, niſi pariter C¼ Yu. m 


Phariſæi pii fuerint agnoſcendi, eo, quod cuminum 
aneitbum decimarent, - - - He is the Perſon, when 
Voectius honours with a grand ehgy, in his Diſputatian on 
Drunkenneſs, It is as follows: William Prynn, a 
Civilian of extenſive learning, famous both for the 


tract which he wrote againſt drinking healths. 


tractatu, Cc. 


If this book of Prynn's (who was ſo much talked of 


tor ſeveral years in England and Holland) be like 


his treatiſe againſt plays, (for I have ſeen no other) 


I will venture to ſay, that the extenſive learning ot 
the author (tho' he himſelf be extolled by Voetius 
for the nobility of his birth) is like a rope of ſand, 
and ſerves to confirm the common ſay ing, which 
allows that force only to be ſtrong, which 1s united. 
But whether Prynn was a man of piety, God only 
knows, when Voetius is too liberal in beſtowing 
that title on him. I am ſure I cannot diſcoyer this 
from his book on Public Shows, unleſs at the ſame 
time the Phariſees be allowed to have been pious, 


* nobility of his family, and his piety, in the Englith 
c 
* becauſe they titbed cummin and anniſeed. 


PRIOLO (Benjamin) in Latin Priolus, author of an Hiſtory of France, 


from the death of Lewis XIII, to the year 1664, was born at Saint 


the firſt of January 1602, 


Jean d'Angel!, 


He deſcended from the Priuli or Prioli, an illuſtrious 


family, which has afforded ſome Doges to the republic of Venice [4]. He was bur 


[4] He deſcended from the Priuli, or Prioli, an il. 
luſtrious family, which has afforded ſome Doges to the 
Republic of Venice.) ANTTONY PRIOLI, 


fifteen 


nephew to LAURENCE, and IE ROM 


PRIOLI, brothers and doges of Venice one after 
another, came very young into France, in the reign 


3 ot 
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fifreen years of age, when he loſt his father and mother, which doubtleſs increaſed the 
obſtacle he met with in the courſe of his ſtudies : but thoſe obſtacles did not abate, 


in the leaſt, his eager deſire of being a learned man, 


was ſo great, that he | 
tion (a). 
den. 


His inclination for learning 


pent whole days and nights in reading without any interrup- ,,..... 
He ſtudied firſt at Orthez, and then at Montauban, and afterwards at Ley- 1 d 


in illo diſcendi 


He improved himſelf by the lectures of Heinſius and Voſſius in this laſt town, intempertes, ut 


=o ; 4 f 4 noctes dieb 
and beſtowed three years in reading all the Greek and Latin Poets and Hiſtorians. — evol- 
Being deſirous to ſee and conſult Grotius, he took a journey to Paris, and then went to ces un pe- 


voluminum edi- 


Padua, by reaſon of the great reputation of Cremoninus and Licetus, of whom he dit Romana aut 
throughly learned the opinions of Ariſtotle, and of the other ancient Philoſophers. 55 IEG 


Joannes Rhodius; 


He returned into France, from whence he went again into Italy, to get himſelf ac-  Yira Berja- 


knowledged by the Prioli as one of their 


of Henry II, with an ambaſſador of the family 


Lauredano, his uncle by the mother's fide. He fell 
in love with a daughter of a gentleman of Saintonge, 
who was at Paris about a conſiderable law-ſuit. He 
married her, and having carried her to Venice, they 
were both ſo unkindly received by the Republic, and 
their relations, that the diſſolution of their marriage 
was a thing reſolved upon. It would have been de- 
clared void according to the laws, had not the ambaſ- 
ſador, who repreſented in France the body of the Re- 
public, ſigned the contract; for which he was cenſured 
by a decree of the year 1554 and it was voted, that 
Antony, and his poſterity, ſhould be excluded from all 
offices in the ſenate. This ill ſucceſs moved him to 
leave Venice, and, having ſecured his effects, he re- 
turned to France, and ſettled in his wife's country, at 
St jean d' Angeli. He had many children: MI A R K, 
the eldeſt, was the father of JU L IAN, and Julian 
was the father of BENJAMIN, who makes the 
ſubje& of this article. Julian ruined himſelf by his 
four marriages, and the expences he was at in the 
war, being the firſt officer of the regiment de la Force. 
Benjamin was his ſon by his fourth wife. He put his 
father's name under the cut engraved by the famous 
Pitau, and prefixed to his Hiſtory of France: that 
cut may be had flill at the Print-ſellers. The in- 


ſcription runs thus: Benjaminus Priolus Santo. Fuliani 


. gues Venetus, Rerum Gallicarum Scriptor florentiſ- 

 femus. Which ſhews Sorbiere's miſtakes concerning 
the father of Benjamin Priolo | 

That family increaſed very much, and was naturalized 

in the reign of Charles IX. They entirely embraced the 

Reformed Religion under Henry IV, and there has been 


1) A nephew of ſeveral eminent miniſters of that family (1). They were 
Benjamin, was 
miniſter of the 


r enice, but di t ca: do it 
church of Nicwe, nato, to return to Venice, but did not care to do it, 


(% Dated the no more about Venice; but it may be proved, by a 
15th of Apr! paſſage out of the book, intituled, Recherches de lu 
1608, Neblefſe, printed at Montaubon in 1616, that they 


always pretended to be originally from Venice. The 


author of that book, who was a gentleman of Bearn, 
called la Roque, ſays, that the Prioleau's (fo he writes 
3) haveit their name) (3) of Saintoigne and Aunix, were not origi- 
_ "ery good nally of Venice, as ſeveral of them pretended, in ſeve- 
Rey r eme ral records, under the reign of Henry III, but that 
thoſe parts writ they are antient gentlemen, who had a mind to derive 
their name Prio- their pedigree from the Venetians,, becauſe their name 
5 0 Butit was like that of the noble Prioli of Venice. Tho) 
ar hs 2 this paſſage contains a falſity, it irrefragably contutes 
pronuuciation be- the Sorberiana. The falſity I ſpeak of, manifeſtly 
ing the ſame in appears by the good ſucceſs of Benjamin Priolo, in mak- 
> greateſt part ing out his extraction from the Prioli of Venice. The 
wh yy 29 genealogical memoir, preſented by him, having been 
de written Poi, examined, the Republic ordered, that a patent ſhould 
2, or Pricleay ; be drawn up, which he received from Mr Grimani, 
nd the French ambaſſador in France in the year 1660, with a gold 
— very chain and medal worth three hundred piſtoles. By 
ti Es that patent the ſenate acknowledged him to be a noble 
that the name Venetian knight. The arms of the Prioli are blazoned 
or that family and added to the ſeal, and round about, Nor data, 
2 bare been uon concſſſa, ſed adnata, ſenatus decreto, The title is 
ent) ſpelt. alſo in Latin, and the reſt in Italian. Mr Prioli re- 
ceived at the ſame time a congratulatory letter from 
Laurence Prioli, proveditor of the ſea, Who was then 

the head of the family. 

It ought to be obſerved, that the Republic of Venice 
takes no notice of the baſtards of noblemen. Their 
very fathers will not own them, and even abandon 
them; for it is not the cuſtom of the noble Venetians 


to have private miſtreſſes: they apply themſelves to 


ſollicited by a letter (2) from the doge, Leonard Do- 
being well fertled in France. They troubled theinſelves 


He attached himſelf to the“ | 


relations [B]. Aub pag. 3. 
| uke 


courtezans, and club ſor the keeping of one; by which 

means they avoid being jealous one of another: but if | 

the courtezan has a child, none of them owns it (4). (4) Taken from 
[B] He went again into Italy, to get himſelf acknow- © manuſcript 

ledged by the Prioli, as one of their relations.) So J pa- W 

raphraſe the Latin words of John Rhodius, In Italiam 

reverſus eſt, quærendis apud Venetos originis ſue primor- = 

dits (5). The author adds, That the ſenate of Venice (5) Johannes 

gave Benjamin Priolo a very kind reception, and made a ; [Bk 

him a knight, but without admitting him to the prero- a Je ETON, 

gatives of his family, the laws of the Republic not per- FOO 

mitting it, becauſe he deſcended from one Antoni 

Prioli, who had married a foreigner out of Venice. 

Blande acceptus a Senatu, fatus eques, ſed excluſus ge- 

neris fut prerogativa, quoniam Antonins Priolus tus 

aus paternus, qui Princeps fuit Reip. Venetorum, non 

potuit lexitimum matrimonium extra urbem & cum 5 

extera contraxifſe ſalvis patriæ legibus (6). That (6) Ibid. 

author is in the wrong to ſay, that Antony 

Prioli was a doge; and he ſhould not have ſaid, that 

he was Benjamin's grand-father, but his great-grand- 

father. He is alſo miſtaken as to the time: the 

patent whereby the ſenate owned Benjamin to be re- 

lated to the Prioli of Venice, was not granted before 

the year 1660. What he ſays in the concluſion of 

his elogy, that Mr Priolo took orders after the death 

of his wife (7); 1s a great falſity. 7) Ipſe pater fe 
The two following paſſages will confirm what I facris addixit, re- 

have ſaid in the foregoing remark. Mr Priolo, ſpeak- 4 a pa 

ing of the town of St Jean d' Angeli, makes this ſmall . 

digreſſion: © Ibi mea infantia vagiit, hic acrem pri- ingrati. Lid. 

* mum hauſi. Hæc terra, mihi atavis Venetis, iiſque fag: 7. 

illuſtribus, neſcio quo caſu, primum tacta. Si de- 

* cora meæ gentis a me intermiſſa ſunt, forſan nepo- 


breath; being deſcended of a noble Venetian family. I Rebus Gallicis, 
© the honours of my race are hſt to me, perhaps they <vill lib. v. 2 
be reſtored to my poſterity; and St Angeli will one day MED 
* boaſt of having educated me.” You ſee that he pub- 
lickly , boaſts of his Venetian extraction, as he does 
alſo in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his work to the Re- 
public of Venice: O Patria! /ays he, O vaſti pelagi 
* dominatrix ! agnoſce tuum civem, vel ſolo nomine 
Prioli tibi dilectum.— O my country, O miſtreſs of 
* the wide ocean ! acknowledve thy citizen, dear to thee 
« by the name alone of Pridli.” | 

As for the reft, I beſeech the readers to mind what I ApyTRTIS E.“ 
am going to ſay. There is a very remarkable difference MENT to the 
between other Hiſtorical Dictionaries and mine. I am Sh once int. 
not contented, according to the cuſtom of thoſe Dictio- 
naries, to give a general account of a man's life ; but I 
collect, as much as the few books I have will permit 
me, the molt curious and remarkable pailages, the judg- 
ments that have been made of thole I ſpeak of, and 
the faults that have been committed concerning them. 


J examine, I prove, I confute, as there is occaſion. 


But when I have no proofs to confute a fallity, I 

am forced to leave it without a confutation; and my 

ſilence, in that reſpect, is not a ſign, that I warrant 

the truth of the facts mentioned by me. The authors, 

whom I quote; ought to be anſwerable for what 

they advance: It is enough for me to confute the 

faliities that are known to me, and to be always dil. 

poled to confute thoſe I ſhall diſcover by the help of 

others, and by my own enquiries. No one can do me 

a greater pleaſure than to impart to me the proofs and 
explanations that are neceilary to rectify the miſe 
takes (9) inſerted in this work, upon the credit of (9) Tb _ 
authors. I ſhall always be ready to do whatever juſtice gcrgQ.4 of we 


: f J* derſtood of my 
and truth require. I can be poſitive about it: I own miſtakes, 


know 


P R 1 O L O. 


duke of Rohan [C], who was then in the ſervice of the Venetians, and ſo inſinuated 

himſelf into his favour, that he became one of his moſt intimate confidents. The 

duke ſent him twice into Spain upon important negotiations, and left to his diſcretion 

the management of all particular affairs, whilſt he commanded the troops of France 

(5) In Rheta in the Valteline, and in the country of the Griſons. Mr Priolo was in all the battles, 
kon Gallic ar- and ſhewed his courage both on foot and on horſeback (b). Being uncertain of his fate, 
mis prefer 8 after the death of that duke, he retired to Geneva, being lately married to Elizabeth 
omnia pro nutu Michaeli of a very noble family (c). He bought a country-ſeat at Saconnent near 
ben wei i Geneva, where he reſted after the toils and fatigues of his foregoing life. The duke 
curn Germanis & of Longueville being named plenipotentiary of France for the treaty of Munſter, and 

ris certatu l 


. erate: being deſirous to carry him thither, as a man, whoſe parts and counſels would be of 


776 


pugnavit eques, great uſe to him, Mr Priolo reſolved to leave Geneva and to ſettle at Paris [D]. He 
45 "5 % ſtaid half a year at Lyons, where he had ſeveral conferences with cardinal Barberini 


about controverted doctrines ;z the reſult of which was, that he, his wife, children, and 
(e) Cùm ante 


(Jaca are domeſtics, abjured the Proteſtant religion, and immediately received the communion 


duxiſſet Elizabe- from the cardinal's hands. He did not enjoy a long repoſe at Paris; for the civil war 
tham Miche- 


lam, illufri ge- quickly broke out, and he engaged in the faction of the malecontents, which occaſioned 
nere, ſcilieet ata- the ruin of his fortune (d). This is what I find in a Latin piece, written by John 
vis datt kan, Rhodius, and printed at Padua in 1662. The following particulars come from an— 


Nep. & Miche- other hand. Being dazzled with the prince's glory, with whom he had ſided, he 


liis patriciis Ve- 


nette, unde Prin» neither regarded the many favours, which the queen-mother beſtowed upon him, nor 


cipes non pauci. 


Per the great promiſes of Cardinal Mazarin; which was the cauſe of his misfor- 
Id. 


tune: he was forced to retire into Flanders, his eſtate was confiſcated, and his 


(4) Teten fen family baniſhed. Having regained the king's favour, he reſolved to live a retired 
Rhodius, ubi ſu- life 
3 


ror and to follow his ſtudy, ſupporting himſelf on the wreck of the tempeſt he had 


ſuffered. It was then, and to divert his melancholy, that he wrote [E] with great 

RF. impartiality 
at Paris.) The attentive reader will eaſily perceive the 
incoherency of this narrative : it is a fault of Rhodius, 


which I will correct. That author has ſhewed here, 
that it is an eaſier thing to write the hiſtory of an il- 


know my own thoughts, and I have given ſome in- 
ſtances of it. For example, it is a great pleaſure to 
me to be put in a capacity of ſhewing the impoſture, 
or illuſion, of the author of the Sorberiana, in what 


he ſays concerning the father of Benjamin Priolo, &c. 
I muſt make another obſervation : a falſity diſadvan- 
tageous to an honourable family, would be ſighted, 


if it were only to be found in a ſmall inconſiderable 


piece, which is ſoon forgot; but if it be inſerted in 
a large velume, eſpecially in a folio book, called a 
Dictionary, it makes one more uneaſy. For the al- 
Phabetical order of this ſort of books does ſo ſhorten 
the enquiries of the curious, that every body will 


have them in ſmall libraries, as well as in great ones, 
even tho' they are not good; and therefore it is to be 


feared, that what is contained in them will be believed 
every where, and laſt for ever. But it ought to be 
conſidered, at leaſt as to this work, that my bare tre- 
lating what has been ſaid by another, does not multi- 
ply the number of authorities. Should I relate a 
thing, without quoting any body for it, I ſhould ſet 
up for a new evidence: but ſince I quote the very 
words of the authors, whoſe names I put in the 
margin, what I ſay is only grounded upon their autho- 
rity. A tranſient piece, a ſmall book, whoſe title 
ends with ana, a heap of ſeveral indigeſted collections, 
found in Sorbiere's cloſet, and containing looſe diſ- 
courſes of converſation, do not become more weighty 
and conſiderable, becauſe they are quoted in a large 
volume. They are ſtill what they were before, and 
nothing elſe. It is to be obſerved, that of all things, 
that make the ſubje& of common converſation, there 
is none that is leſs to be depended upon, than what 1s 
ſaid about the origin of families. For when a man 
raiſes himſelf, envy on the one hand, or flattery on 
the other, do quickly forge obliging or diſobliging 
falſities, which ſpread far and near; but with this 
difference, that fatirical falſities ſpread more, and 
are ſooner credited than flattering lies. 

[C] He attached himſelf to the duke of Rohan.) John 
Rhodius's expreſſion, Incidit illic in infelicem Rohanit 


luſtrious man in good Latin, than to prevent great 
gaps and omiſſions in relating a fact. Is it not a very 


incoherent narrative to ſay, that a man went and 
ſettled at Paris, becauſe the duke of Longueville had a 
mind to carry him to Munſter, without informing his 
reader whether, or no, he accepted his propoſal ? 
© Longavillanus Dux ad conventum Mona- rienſem 
cum ſumma poteſtate de pace Legatus iturus, eo 
Priolum invitavit, ejus opera & conſilio uſurus in 
tam arduo negotio. Hinc illi decretum Geneva re- 
* lifta irrevocabilem pedem Lutetiz figere, quo to- 
tam familiam . . deduxit. Lugduni tex menſes re- 
manſit.. . Non diu tranquille Lutetiæ egit, cum 
derepentè ſtudia * exarſere, & bella civilia 


* * «a „ a «a 


* uſe of his advice and afſiflance in ſo difficult an un- 
* dertaking, Hence he reſolved, having lift Geneva, 132 
« ſiltle at Paris, whither he had brought his whole fami- 
* ty. He laid fix months at Lyons. . . . He vas not lng 
« quiet at Paris, the rage of party foon after burſling out, 
and the Civil war being kindled.” To fill up this gap, 
I muſt obſerve, that Mr Priolo ſet out from Geneva 
to go to Munſter, according to the duke's deſire. He 
was there about a year, and then he returned to Ge- 


neva, from whence he went into France, in order to 


ſettle at Paris. Being at Munſter, he contradted a 
ſtrict friendſhip with the nuncio Chigi, who was 
afterwards Pope Alexander VII. He wrote to him a 
congratulatory letter in Latin, when he heard that he 
was made Pope, and received from him a very devout 
anſwer, with ſome medals, &c. The duke of Longue- 
ville was ſo well ſatisfied with his ſervices, that he aſ- 
ſigned him a penſion of 1200 livres upon the princi- 


pality of Neufchatel (13), and, not long before he ( 


died, he preſented him with 1200 crowns, as the laſt 


(10) Joh. Rho- Dacem (10), ought to be rectiſied. It ſeems to ſignify, 
dus, ubi ſupra, that Mr Priolo was beholden to chance for his firſt ac- [E] It was . . to divert his melancholy that he wrote 
Pag. 4. quaintance with the duke. The truth is, that his fa- . . the hiſtory of France.) He repreſents himſelf as 
mily had been in the duke of Rhoan's intereſt, and the a man perſecuted by fortune, and declares, that he ſet 
duke of Soubiſe, brother to the duke of Rohan, was about that hiſtory to drive away his melancholy. * In- 
his godfather. Take notice, that he was not admitted * ter maximas ærumnas natus eſt hic foetus, quem lin- 
into the duke's family, as his Phyſician, and that he Eturus eram, ſi licuifſet. Paſſim notabuntur veſtigia 
was not aftewards I. is ſecretary (11), as we are told minus alacris animi. Quid reſpondeam, non habeo. 
in the Sorberiana. I have been informed, that, all Humanz imbecillitatis ingens patrocinium neceſſitas. 
the time he was in that poſt, he was only very inti- Non fama, ſed requies mihi quæſita, fallendis innu- 
mate with the duke, and never had any ſkill in Phy- *© meris tædiis, ipſe me damnavi in hanc arenam (15). 
ſ:c, but ſuch as one may get by a general ſtudy of Phi- * - - - This offspring was produced amidſt the r miſ- 
loſophy. | * fortunes ; which, if it had been in my power, a- 

[D] Mr Priol reſolved to leave Geneva, and to ſettle * have ſhaped into form, There apfeared up and down 


token of his affection (14). 


(11) Patin ſays 
he was. See, 
below, citation 


(17). 


© it 
( : | 


ccepta (12). - - - The duke of Longueville wwas ſent to (12) Rhodius 
the congreſs of Munſter, with full power to treat of ubi ſopra, pag. 


peace; whither he invited Priolb, in order to make 4 © 5 


13) It was paid 
him till rhat 
prince died. 


(14) Taken from 
the abovemen” 
tioned Memo! 


15 Peg. Pr 


lus, Lectori ad 


cem Historik: 


(16) In 
mark | 


(17) P: 
ter CC 
190, o 
volume 
dated tl 
of Sept 
1660. 


18) Ce 
Bibliot] 
Franco 
366, J 
1667, 


(19) 4 
for Cr; 


1662, 


(20) 1 
belong 
duke « 
tua, ff 
on the 
betwee 
and C 
mont, 


(21) J 
the M 
bovem 


(22)1 


1669, 


23)! 
and tl 
editior 
town, 


dius, 
Fag. 


1] A Prio- 
tori ad 


1iſtori#: :- 


(16) In the re- 
mark [II. 


(17) Patin, Let- 
ter CC, pag. 
190, of the 2d 
volume. It is 
dated the 14th 
of September 
1660. 


(18) See Sorel's 
Bibliotheque 
Francoiſe, pag. 
366, 367, Parts 
1667, 


(10) At Paris 
for Cramoiſi 
1662. 


(20) A town 
belonging to the 
duke of Man- 
tua, ſituate up- 
on the Maeſe, 
between Sedan 
and Charle- 
mont. 


(21) Taken from 
the Memoir a- 
bovementioned. 


(22) In the 
the year 
1669, in 12mo. 


(23) It s in 80 
and the ſecond f 


edition of that 
town, 


PRIOL 0. 


impartiality, a Hiſtory [F], which has been reprinted ſeveral times: the beſt edition is that 


of Leipſic 1686 []. He was put again upon negotiations; for, in the year 1667, he 
was ordered to go to Venice upon a ſecret affair as it appears from a credential letter, 


that was found among his papers, drawn up by Mr de Lionne. 


He could not make 


an end of that journey; for he died of an apoplexy at Lyons, in the archbiſhop's 
palace. I advanced, upon a hear-ſay, in the firſt edition, that he died in the hoſpital 
of Lyons; but I correct that fault in this ſecond edition; and I do fincerely proteſt, 
that I ſaid ſo only according to the ſentiments of thoſe, from whom 1 had ir at 
Geneva, I had no reaſon to believe, that they were not rightly informed; and, as 
they expreſſed their eſteem for this author, they alledged that particular only as an 
inſtance of the misfortune of men of letters. It was out of pity to him, and to ſhew 
the injuſtice of the time, that they alledged it upon occaſion of Pierius Valerianus's 
book de Infelicitate Litteratorum, which ſome body in the company had mentioned. 
I omit alſo the paſſage I had quoted out of the Sorberiana : I have been fully informed, 


that Sorbiere was groſsly miſtaken, as it will appear from the remarks I point at (e) 
I would have confuted him in the firſt edition (f), had I then had the neceſſary in- 


formation, Mr Priolo left behind him ſeven children, who loſt, by his death, the 
_ penſions he enjoyed; but his name ſupported them, and they ſupported it in their 


* 7n it the traces of a mind ill at eaſe, TI know not what 
to anſever. Neceſſity is the grand excuſe for human 
« eweakneſs. I ſought not fame, but eaſe ; and I under- 
© took this work, to take off my mind from refleting on 
© the innumerable misfortunes of my life” If his life 
written by himſelf were to be printed, we ſhould find in 
it a very particular account of his great troubles. It 
is one of the books he promiſed to publiſh, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter (16), 5 | 

[F] He wrote with great impartiality, a Hiſtory. ] 
What I have quoted of it, in the article of the marſhal 
de Guebriant's widow, is ſufficient to ſhew, that the 
author took the liberty to publiſh things that might 
offend great perſons. Any one, who reads what he 
ſays of the ducheſs of Longueville, will be convinced 
of his boldneſs. Patin went upon a fallacious probabi- 
lity, when he wrote theſe words: Mr Prioleau, who 
bas formerly ſecretary to the duke of Rohan, has written 
the Hiſtory of France in Latin, from the death of the late 
king, in gratiam Mazarini. His book is intituled, Cona- 
tus Hiſtorici: it wwill be full of flattery ; but that is e 


ſential to the age we live in (17). 


Sorel did not paſs the ſame judgment upon that 
hiſtory, but rather had a contrary opinion of it (18). 
The author was ſo far from being a flatterer, that, hav- 
ing obtained the king's licence, he thought it neceſſary, 
before he made uſe of it for the impreſſion of the whole 
work, to ſee how the chief perſons of the court would 
like the liberty he took : and therefore he publiſhed 
firſt (19) the ſubſtance of his hiſtory in one book, 


keeping the freedom of his pen under ſome reſtraint ; 


and yet ſome miniſters thought he was too free, and 
declared that they would oppoſe the impreſſion of his 
work, unleſs it was caſtrated by ſuch examiners as 
they ſhould appoint. Mr Priolo made his remon- 
ſtrances to the king, who gave him leave to have his 
hiſtory printed at Charleville (20) : which was per- 
formed in the year 1665, and the book was publickly 
ſold in France (21) ; that edition is a quarto book, and 
is not intituled Conatus Hiftorici, but Benjamini Prioli ab 
exceſſu Ludovici XIII, de Rebus Gallicis Hiftoriarum 
libri XII. It was reprinted once at Utrecht (22), and 
twice at Leipſic. 

I muſt obſerve, that this hiſtory is quoted in the 
Life of Cardinal Mazarin, written by?Aubery ; in the 
Life of the Prince of Conde, and in ſome other pieces. 
I am ſure, that, if it had been written in French with 
the ſame ſprightlineſs and ſtrength, which appears in 
the Latin, it would have been printed above ten times. 
It would very much pleaſe thoſe, who are fond of 
the modern taſte ; for it is full of thoſe characters and 
deſcriptions, which are now ſo much in vogue: The 
phraſes of Tacitus are very frequent in it, and ſeem 
to come in of themſelves. I ſhall ſay nothing of ſe- 
veral private intrigues, mentioned by the author, who 
had them from the firſt hand. It appears by the works 
of count Galeazzo Gualdo Priorato, and by the me- 
moirs of the regency, that he was employed in ſome 
negotiations. Wins; 7 

G] The beſt edition is that of Leipfic 1686 (23).] 
For there are ſome letters in it, which the author ſup- 
preſſed in the edition of Charleville ; and very good 
alphabetical tables, and beſides, very curious and in- 
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turn, 


ſtructive notes (24). There is alſo in that edition a 
Latin tranſlation of what was ſaid of that work in the 
Journal des Savans (25). Mr. Gallois took ſuch an 
ingenious turn to expreſs his thoughts about it, that, 
though the author had fome reaſon to be diſſatisfied, he 
had no good pretence to complain: ſo true it is, that 
ſome railleries are offenſive, and yet one dares not 
appear to be offended at them (26). The Latin tran- 
ſlator has not preſerved the niceneſs of the raillery in 


every part of his verſion; and I will venture to fay, 


he has not only enervated, but alſo falſified the laſt 
period. Let the reader judge of it. The words of the 
journaliſt run thus. Had I not purpoſed to forbear giv- 
ing my opinion about the books mentioned in this journal, 
perhaps the flyle of this hiftory would be the thing 
T ſhould leaſt find fault with (27). Compare this 
with the Latin: Ita ut niſi omnino propoſitum efſet 
abſtinere a librorum judicio, de quibus in his Ephemeri- 
dibus nonnulls (28) ſolent proferri, diceretur fortaſſe, 
ſftylumbujus hiftorie ejus e generis, in quo vVix quicquam 
occurrat quod correctionem mereatur. According to this 


tranſlator, Mr Gallois ſays, that Priolo's ſtyle is of ſuch a 


nature, that there is hardly any thing in it that deſerves 
to be mended. But he is far from ſay ing ſo: his mean- 
ing is, that the hiſtory he ſpeaks of does not ſo much 
deſerve to be cenſured on account of the ſtyle, as upon 
other accounts: And therefore his words ſhould have 
been rendered thus; In ſtylo hujus hiftorie pauciora 
quam in ceteris omnibus fortaſſe reprehenderem. The 
author was not ſurpriſed, that ſome ſevere and eyen 


_ devout perſons were diſpleaſed with the ſpecimen of 


his work; he took it to be a ſign of the merit of his 
performance: Procul tetrici & moroſi, ſays he, (2) ; 


immo devoti. Tales me carpſerunt lecto primo meo 


libro. Eorum flagello patientiam indulſi, Boni ar- 
gumentum talibus diſplicere. - - - Away from me, je 
© ſour and ſevere, and even ye devout. Such perſons 
* cenſured me in my laſt book. I patiently eudured 
« their laſh, fince to diſpleaſe ſuch perſons is an argument 
« of merit.” He owns that he never was at ſchool, or 
at an univerſity (30). Why then, will ſome ſay, does 
he acknowledge in his epiſtle dedicatory to the doge 
and ſenate of Venice, that he is beholden to the uni- 
verſity of Padua for his beſt inſtructions? © Illa veſtra 
« Antenorea altrix mei, dulcis Artium parens . .. . 
me ſuis præceptis imbuit . . . . hæc me docuit a cel- 
«* ſa mentis arce deſpicere errantes, & ex veris cauſis 
« ſcire, ſub quantis tenebris jaceret mortalium dies. - - - 
Tour univerſity of Padua, the pleaſing mother of arts 
© and ſciences, gave me the firſt inſtructions of my 
| REO She taught me to look down from the 
y ſummit of the mind on wandring mortals below, 
« and to diſcover the true reaſons of the darkneſs, with 
« ewhich they are benigbted. 1 anſwer, that he does 
not contradi& himſelf ; his meaning is, that he learned 
all his Latin of himſelf, without the help of any 
ſchool-maſter; but he does not ſay fo as to the ſci- 
ences ; he acknowledges, that the profeſſors of Padua 
had been his maſters. | 

There ſeems to be a more real contradiction between 
him and Rhodius; and yet they may be reconciled, 


| by ſuppoſing (31) that Priolo was ſent to Orthez, and to 


Montauban, to go through his claſſical learning; but 
9 L that 


777 


(e) Viz. the re- 
marks [A 
and [B] of this 


article, 


(J) See the re- 
mark [B], to- 
wards the end. 


(24) See the re- 
mark [7], of 
the article | 


GUEBRIANT, 


(25) Of the 22d 
of February 
1666. 


(26) Heu quam 
miſerum eſt ab 
eo lædi, de quo 
non poſſis quæri? 
Pub. Syr. 


(27) Journal des 
Scavans, of the 
22d of February 
1666, pag, m. 
159, 160. 


(28) One does 
not know what 
that adjective 
refers to, and 
ẽhatever ſenſe 
be put upon it, 

it cannot be that 
of the original. 


(29) In his ad- 
vertiſement to 
the reader, at 
the end of the 


* 
l p 


(30) Etſi nullas 

ſcholas nec Aca- 
demias unquam 

viderim, & nul- 
lo nifi me præ- 

ceptore uſus ſim, 
nemo tamen me 
te mere debet ar- 
bitrari niſi Lati- 
ni ſermonis bene 


peritus. 1b: d. 


(31) J have been 
aſſured that it 
was ſo. 


(32) It has been 
printed, 


(33) I write 


this in 
1701, 


\ 


PRIOL O. 


turn, and have been well ſettled for a long time [7]. I cannot ſay whether the books 


he deſigned to 
pabliſhed. 


publiſh will ever be printed [7].- It is pity they have not been 
I will ſet down ſome of his maxims [K], and the judgment he made 


upon Cicero, and Livy, and the moſt celebrated writers of ancient Rome [L]. 


that he payed no regard to the rules of his 
maſters, and learned Latin by another method. 

[H] He left behind him ſeven children, wha hft . ... 
the penſions he enjoyed . . . . and haue been well ſettled. 
Cardinal Mazarin left him, by his laſt-will (32), a 
penſion of 1500 livres, aſſigned upon the whole legacy 
of the duke of Mazarin; and when the king granted 
him a licence to print his hiſtory in 1661, he gave 
him a penſion of 2000 livres. This appears from the 
State of France, publiſhed at that time, in the liſt of 
men of letters. Though his family loſt this noble in- 
come, they found ſome other helps. The court took 
care of them. The eldeſt ſon was placed in the finances 
by Mr Colbert, and raiſed himſelf very much. The 
younger brother was made a life-guard-man, not being 
twenty years of age. He is now an exempt in the 
firſt troop (33). Of the five daughters, three are nuns, 
and the two others hold the firſt rank among the gen- 
tlewomen belonging to two of the moſt conſiderable 
ducheſſes of the court. The eldeſt nun was a prioreſs 
in the royal monaſtery of Chaillot, and was named 
by the king, in 1692, to eftabliſh the rule, that is 
now obſerved by the ladies of the royal-houſe of St 
Cir near Verſailles. She is the ſpiritual founder of 


April 


(34) Taken from it (34): 


the abovemen- 
tioned Memoir, 


(35) By his ſon. 


FY Jo. Rho- familiarum malis (30). 
i 


us, ubi ſupra, 


pag. b. 


Cortegiano, / 
Caſtiglione, lib. 


1 pag. mn. 


29 5. 


(37) Rolli ſe ſa- have been to yourſelf (37). 
cere nimis ſoda- 
tem oportere, id 
et, nihil reve- 
lare, niſi quod 

juris eſſe 


publici 


velis. 


quid 1neptius 
quàm putare ali- 
quem tibi mags 


[1] I cannot ſay whether the books he deſigned to pub- 


laſt page of his hiſtory : Opera Benfamini Prioli brevi 
edenda. Vitanda in vita, ſeu de ftultitia humane gen- 
tis, Lib. V. Quaeſiionam naturalium, ſeu de re plan- 


taria weterum & recentiorum, Lib. III. Opus Fmun- 


Gum, triginta annorum Meditatio, quod jam celebratur 
fab apertiori titulo, & faliò nonnulli fibi afſeripſerunt. 
De Vita & Geſtis Henrici Robannii Ducis. De Vita 
S Moribus Cœſaris Cremonini. Vita Benjamini Prioli. 
Judlicium de Scriptoribus Græcis & Latinis, Epiſtolarum 
Seailium ad Maximos Europe Proceres centuria fingularis. 

t is very probable the life of this author will be 


which have been found among his papers: and which 
form a natural image of the heart of man, according 
to the various events of human life. 

[K] I fall fet drwn fome of his maxims.] Man, 
ſaid he, is only poſſeſſed of three things, the ſoul, 


the body, and wealth ; which are continually expoſed 


to three ſorts of ſnares : the ſoul 1s expoſed to the 
ſnares of Divines, the body to the ſnares of Phyhcians, 
and wealth to thoſe of Lawyers. Rhodius expreſſes it 
thus: Cum tribus tantum homa conflet, anima, corpore, 
S bonis tres inſidiatores illis perpetus imminere : adul- 
terinos Theologos anime per laqueos conſcientiæ injefos, 
nihil ad bonos mores, & folidam pietatem : medicos cor- 
pori, per pharmaca noxia, cum ruſticatio, dieta, & 
mens hilaris, ſola morbis opitulentur : bonis rabulas fo- 
renſes, per litium 'articulos & formulas, cum per arbi- 
tres idoneos amputande fint radices, creſcentibus fine fine 
A wiſe man ought not to be 

too forward, if he has a mind to ſucceed at court : 

A good judgment and ſubmiſſion are the only means 

of obtaining one's defires. A man ought not to make 

himſelf too familiar with any body ; that is, he ought 

to reveal nothing but what he would have made pub- 
lic: for can any thing be more abſurd, than to ex- 

pect that others will be more faithful to you than you 
A man, who frequents 
the court, ought particularly to avoid falling into the 
ſnares of the fair ſex. Cavendum praſertim in auld a 
fallacibus feminarum winclis : omnes nugaces efſe, infidas, 
& judicii modicas, nunguam eodem tenore mentis & ani- 
mi (38) Leudneſs is the fulneſs of all evils: it hurts 
the ſoul, the body, the reputation; and, what is moſt 
ſenſible to debauched men, it affects their purſe. It is 
a piece of folly to marry, unleſs a man be bound in a 


See the 


Nam 


fidum, quam tibi ' | a « 2 : 
ipſe ii, {ſpecial manner to prevent the extinction of his ſami- 
bid, ly. We have much ado to govern ourſelves ; why 


(33) Ibid, 


then ſhould we undertake to goyern what is moſt un- 
governable. Rhodius expreſſes thoſe maxims better 
than I do. Scortationem ultimum malorum, indecoram, 
noxiam, probroſam; animum, corpus, famam, & quod 
magis difjolutum hominem afficit, crumenam lædentem. 
QAuæcungue uni wenditat ſui corporis jura, cuilibet 


% 


liſh will be in printed.) The following words are in the 


prefixed to a book (35) taken from the maxims, 


fine diſcrimine ſui copiam facit. Unxorem ductre, 
inſanum; fi eos excipias, qui propagando ſanguinis 
hoc debent ſuis penatibus ; wix potens humana dis ſe re- 
gere, adſciſcit diffcillimum quod regat, ut qui remiviis 
wix lembum ſubigit, remulcum adjungit (30). He ab- (39) Ibid, 
horred lying to ſuch a degree, that he could not hear 
of it without falling into a great paſſion; and he ex- 
horted his children, above all things, to avoid that 
fault, and to live a pious life. Every Chriſtian, ſaid 
he, ought to hate lying; and a gentleman ought to 
be free from it, tho' he be not a Chriſtian. He mor- 
tally hated thoſe, who laughed at the ſcripture. Men— 
dacium ita awverſabatur, ut ad folam mentionem excan- 
deſceret, nihil prius veritate & pietate in Deum, liberis 
commendans. Omnem Chriflianum a mendacio alienum 
efſe debere ; novilem autem, etiam: Chriftianus non fit. 
In deriſores Scripture Sacre, horum hoc ſeculum fera- 
ciſimum, inexpiabili odio flagrabat (40). He was a (+ 
great obſerver of juſtice, but little regarded the outfide 7 
of religion (41). This puts me in mind of Montagne, .. 
who, though no very devout man, proteſts, that he ben ) Juli & x- 
had naturally an averſion for a lie (42). Tn GE ae 
[L] fall fet down the judgment he made of Cicero parum, Fg 
and Livy, and the moſt celebrated writers of ancient duldem in exter- 
Rome.] He was no great admirer of Cicero: he ad- A lies vert 
mired Livy, and found him ſo inimitable, that de- "5g 5 pats 
ſpairing to copy his excellencies, he reſolved to imi- 
tate Tacitus. He was extremely fond of Seneca, and (42) Ses the 
preferred Lucan to Virgil, and the tenderneſs of Ca- 17th chapter of 
tullus to the majeſty of Horace. Rhodius, his good the ad book of 
friend, and his panegyriſt, wonders at the oddneſs 5 Eine, Page 
of his taſte. Senecam deperibat : neſcio qua malo genio DOTY Oo 
M. Tullium ingentem virum, Romane eloquentice patrem, 
non admiratus eft : cæteros ad unguem tenebat. Tit, Li- 
dium inimitabilem predicabat, ideoque defperans, nobis 
pofterifque Tacitum rvepreaſentavit. Lucanum proaferebat 
Virgilio: quis hoc credat? Ft tencras Catulli amationes 
Horatiana majeſtati (43). It is certain, that this judg- 
ment is wrong; for a man, who prefers Livy to 'Ta- 
citus, ſhould place Cicero above Seneca, and Virgil 
above Lucan. The eloquence and charaRer of Cice- 
ro, Livy, and Virgil, are much of the fame kind (44). 
Thoſe authors do not affect to be bright; they caſt, 


o) Ibid, pap, 


(43) Joh. Rho- 


dius, ubi ſupra, 


Pag. 7. 


(44) Setting 2- 
fide the difference 
which depends, 


without any affectation, a light, which adorns the 1. On the cha. 


whole work : but does not dazzle the reader; as thoſe racers of the 
of ſome other writers, who, inſtead of letting every fubjeds treated 
ray paſs through its proper medium, have recourſe to be them, 2. 0a 
a kind of dioptric, in order to colle& together an in- PRO EN 
finite number of rays, to caſt the greater light. It is 

their chief ſtudy : It was the method of Seneca, the 

two Pliny's and Tacitus. Lucan, in like manner, toils 

and labours hard to expreſs himſelf in an uncommon 

manner, and to appear great and lofty. It muſt be 

confeſſed, that they were men of very great parts, and 

perhaps they would have taken a more natural courſe, 

if they had lived in the time of Cicero, Livy, and 

Virgil; but they began to ſtudy when the true taſte 

began to be depraved. It was with the Romans, as 

it 1s with thoſe, who are uſed to drink excellent 

wines ; their taſte grows dull, nothing will ſerve their 

turn but Brandy, or the ſtrongeſt liquors. A ma- 

jeſtic, natural, and uniform eloquence became inſipid, 

when people were uſed to it: they were for witty 

ſtrokes and flights; the day-light was not ſufficient 

for them, they wanted flaſhes of lightning. The French 

begin to be ſick of the ſame diſtemper. Seneca and 

Tacitus complied. with the common tafte ; they were 

afraid of being lighted, if they ſhould write like the 

authors of the golden age. However it be, their ſtyle 

15 quite different from that of Livy. How comes it 

then, that Priolo did ſo much admire that hiſtorian 

and Scneca at the ſame time? How could he preſer 

Lucan to Virgil, and Seneca to Cicero? There is no 
uniformity in ſuch a judgment: but one mult not dil- 

pute about taſles. We muſt be contented with the 

matter of fact. I ſhall ſet down Mr Priolo's words rl 
relating to Livy (45). * De me equidem dixero, ſi (45) P., 


p 5 1 * > Fo Lectorem, in 
quis àvi priſci inflexit ſenſus, fuit ille Livius, quem nine Hiltori, 


* unicum ſcriptorem Romanum imperium tulit ma- l. n. cb. , 


jeſtate ſua dignum. 


Ita ſpiritus & quaſi voces re- vo ſos 
præſentabat, ut 


& agere eadem & loqui credas di- 


2 cendi 


* 
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ur 
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(a) Idem 
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um rerun 
tia, quin 
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exercuiſſe 
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pRISCIL LIAN. 
cendi genere non anxio, ſed limpido, & quod me 


© torquet, non imitabili Ego deſperatione gua, quid nifi languidum & emortuum expectan- 


« Livianz imitationis (46) nulli me addicere decrevi. - -- dum (48). - - - pre 2% myſelf to be a thief of. ful 1 


* ravi, Niſi centonibus ſtylum animes in defita lin- 
46) Ile ſays, 


wat B uchanan 


Cap, Vs 

ndexecured in + mobleft author, that the Reman empire ever produced. ry thing. A bold plunderer of Tacitus and others; 1 tran fa 5 

gain t0 22 3 iy repreſented the very ſpirit and words of perſons in * fer his indigeſted pages into my own work. Unleſs you 

Liv A 12 « fo lively a manner, that you would think he is afting © animate a dead language ewith paſſages of the ancients, 

rvſtare © and ſpeaking the ſame things; and this he does, not in * what is to be expected but a languid and lifeleſs per- 

"his conarus 4 forced and laboured, but an eafy and clear, and (what * formance ?* His ſtyle was criticiſed by the ſeſuit 

gz cert? weg « gives me pain) an inimitable izle. What follows con- Coſſard; and, if I am not miſtaken, it was at him 

ſes a capite 


calcem antequam 
13 baum opus fe 
accingerct, eum 
ditaſſe perhibe- 6 


* 


tur... Bu; c 
„ 1 E 
chananus, Ulius 


cerns his admiration of Seneca. 
magni ſemper feci; ſed ſi hodie viveret, ſtylum im- 


* Ego M. Tullium 


mutaret. Seneca, qui eum ingenio & judicio lon- 
giſſime ſuperavit, uſus eſt dicendi genere auribus ſui 
temporis accommodato, nec de imitatione Tulliana 


= HH 


this ſharp reply was levelled (49). * Meum ſtylum ab- 
* ruptum, 1nzqualem, immo, (ut verbis ejuſdem ſcioli 
utar) nullum : ſcatere paginam centonibus & furtis. 
Scias, 6 blenne, quiſquis es, familiares mihi à puero 
antiquos ſcriptores, in aula & in caſtris aliquando 


A 


(49) Ibid. in fines 
Ubri C c 4 verſo; 


em ſimia unquam cogitavit, jactatæ puritati arenam ſuam fine lectos, nunc ſeſe offerre non vocatos, & abhinc qua- 
e kentum ab “ calce præferens. Certè mirari ſatis non poſſum eo- * draginta annis nequidem cos libaſſe, & didtaſſe to- 
% fans, quan- © rum ingenia, qui quicquid altum ſpirat, inflatum & * tam hanc Hiſtoriam inter ambulandum, ne litura 
um fimia tumidum appellant. Tales Lucanum, tales Statium * quidem imperata : tantum abeſt, ut bis aliquid un- 
homme. ue“ © ſur cenſure ſubjiciunt (47) .I always greatly * quam ſcripſerim. - - My fiyle, forfooth, is broken, un- 
0 hid. fol 6 eſicemed Cicero; but, if he vere now alive, He vH, 5 equal, and (to 1 5 the words of the ſame pretender to 
6 . p alter his feyle. Seneca, who far ſurpaſſed him in abi. ; criticiſin) no ſflyle at all. Know, thou coxcomb, aubo- 
bag ; lity and I e employed a file e 70 the F thou art, that I Dave had an intimate knowledoe 
of his cotemporaries, nor did he ever think of imitating of the ancients from my childhood ; that I read them ut 
that of Cicrro, preferring his own ſand without chalk * court, and in the camp; that they now preſent them- 
i & K. 10 the boaſted purity of that writer. Indeed I cannot © ſelves to me uncalled; that I hawe not dipped into them 
—_ « enough wonder at the diſpoſition of thoſe, <vho call every * for theſe forty years paſt; and thot ] ditated this hi- 
_ thing, that is hfty, favelling and bombaſt. Such per- * flory walking up and diwn, without blotting out any 
"ILY * fons find fault with Lucan and Statins.” I ſhall hke-  * thing of it; fo far am I from writing any thing tavice 
; verſa wiſe jet down what he ſays concerning his imitation * over.* We learn from the laſt words of this paſſage, 
Fax. of Tacitus. Profiteor me furem eſſe notæ rapacitatis, how that Hiſtory of France was compoſed. Ihe au- 
| © habeo piceatas manus, omnia rapio. Taciti & alio- thor diftated it, as he walked, and made no raſures 
rum audax prædo, crudas ejus paginas in opus meum in it: which is a very extraordinary thing. 
= « propello. Poteram adſcito fuco diſſimulare, non cu- | | 
ter of | | | 
ok of | 
88 Men PRISCILLIAN, a Spaniſh Hereſiarch, lived in the IVth century. He 
| e ee was endowed with very fine qualities [A]; he had a quick wit, and a great deal of 
um rerum ſcien- eloquence and learning, he was laborious, ſober, and free from avarice. An eager 
ee thirſt after knowledge, which induced him in his youth to ſtudy Magic (a), made 
"—_ my him liſten to the Rhetorician Helpidius, and to a lady, who had embraced ſome 
8 e "Sulpi- errors of the Gnoſtics (b). He was infected with them, and employed his utmoſt ſkill 
ſupra, 5 % 1 l. $0 ſpread them. He gained over many people, eſpecially women, who flocked to 
term, 163, him [B]: nay, ſome biſhops followed his fect. This poiſon having ſpread itſelf in . 
ſeveral towns, great endeavours were uſed to put a ſtop to it. A ſynod met at Sar- 387. 
2 eee eg ragoſſa (c), at which the biſhops of Aquitain aſſiſted (d). Priſcillian, and all his 3 
pends y were inftruc- adherents, were condemned for refuſing to appear at it, and the ſecular arm was thers, Delphini- 
"the 3 "> employed to expel them from all the towns. Theſe Heretics were fo little con- R. 
reated args in cerned at this condemnation, that they made Priſcillian a biſhop, He left Spain with un, Re— 
8 e, tr thy Inſtantius and Salvianus, two prelates of his party, in order to go to Rome, and e 
es juſtify himſelf to the Pope. As they paſſed through Aquitain, they gained many diſciples. , paz. 323: 
: Euchrocla, 
[4] He was endowed æuith very fine qualities. ] Sul- num non folum conſenſione, ſed ſub gaadam etiam con- 
picius Severus expreſſes it thus: Ab his (Agape qua- juratione ſuſceperant (2). I ſhall likewiſe ſet down (2) Ibid- pags 
« dam nm ignobili muliere, & rhetore Helpidio) Priſcil- Maimbourg's paraphraſe upon theſe Latin words. 163. 
© lianus eſt inſtitutus, familia nobilis, prædives opibus, That Hereſiarch, being ſenſible on the one hand, 
© acer, inquietus, facundus, multa lectione eruditus, and knowing by his own experience, that men are 
« diflerendi ac diſputandi promptiſſimus: felix profecto, naturally very much inclined to voluptuoufneſs, 
« fi non pravo ſtudio corrupiſſet optimum ingenium, * which occaſioned a general corruption of mankind 
* prorſus multa in eo animi & corporis bona cerneres. before the Flood ; and knowing, on the other hand, 
« Vigilare multum, famem, ſitim ferre poterat, ha- * the weak ſide of people, eſpecially of women, who 
n Salpicius Se- © bendi minime cupidus, utendi. parciſſimus (1). - - - * are cafily impoſed upon by a ſhew of piety ; pre- 
e Scr. pPriſcillian was inſtructed by one Agape, a woman of * tended to ſo much holineſs, that there never was 
, d „ine note, and a Rhetorician called Helpidius. He vas * a greater hypocrite than that impoſtor. And in- 
e of a noble family, wealthy, of an impetuous and reſtleſs * deed no man did ever appear leſs fond of the world, 
tember, eloquent, very learned, and moſt ready at diſpu- for which he affected to expreſs a great contempt 
tation: Happy had it been for him, if he had not cor- in all things, by the meanneſs of his dreſs, his be- 
« rupted the befl genius by a <wrong application; for be haviour, and his converſation 3 by his modeſt and 
© had many excellent qualities both of mind and body. He humble look, the auſterity of his life, and his 
© could axatch long, and endure hunger and thirſt; vas great charity to the poor; talking of nothing 
not eager to get, and very temperate in the uſe of * but penitence, faſting, watchings, prayers, and the 
© riches.) —_— * contempt of all worldly things, in order to be 
[B] He employed all his ſtill to ſpread them. Women © perfectly united to God. So that he was 977585 
flocked to him . . . biſhops . .... came over to his ſect.I © accounted, all over Spain, a great 1 ON . 
I ſhall quote again Sulpicius Severus for it. Is ub; * anda man of a wonderful holineſs, an a oy up: 
doctrinam exitiabilem aggreſſus eſt, multos nobilium, plu- on that account. Women, who are ore 9 uy e- 
olus, 20 reſque populares authoritate perſuadendi & arte blandiendi * laded by ſuch deceitful 9 an who e 1 
ni allicuit in ſocietatem. Ad hoc mulieres novarum rerum cu- © tural curiolity makes e of ove 2 N 
liſto i, pidæ, fluxa fide, & ad omnia curioſo ingenio, catervatim ad 6 extraordinary things, eſpecia J 10 point " YE 
« #046 eum confluebant. Quippe humilitatis ſpeciem ore S habitu „ flocked to him, to be directed by him, t 1 e key 
pretendens, honorem ſui & reverentiam cunctis injece- as yet but a lay-man. n. 8 Lore . 
rat. Jamque paulatim perfidia iſtius tabes, plerague and having the talent of ul ng, an uy inua us 
Hiſpaniæ pervaſerat : quin & nonnulli epiſcoporum de- ; himſelf into mens minds, by his nice and ingeni- 


pravati, inter quos Inflantius & Salvuianus, Priſcillia- 


ous flatteries, he quickly found himſelf the head of 
5 aa a great 
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780 
(e) De quo vide 
Alteſerram, ibid, 
cap. iii, pag. 
316, 317; & 
Auſonium, in 


Profeſſor, ». 5. 


(J) In the year 
335. 


( g) Taken from 
Sulpicius Severus, 
Hiftor, Sacr, 

lib. ii. 


(3) Maimbourg, 
Hiſt. du Pontifi- 
cat de St Leon, 
tor, i, pag. 44, 
4.5, Dutch E- 
dit. He quotes 
the words of 
Sulpicius Seve- 
rus, in the mar- 
Sin. 
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Euchrocia, the wife of the Rhetorician Delphidius (e), received them at her country. 
houſe, and was ſo charmed with Priſcillian, that ſhe followed him every where. Several 
other women were ſeduced by theſe Heretics, and left all, to accompany them in their 


Journey [CJ. The Pope refuſed to hear them, and ſo did St Ambroſe; but the Imperial 
court was more indulgent, and granted them a reſcript, importing, that their churches 


ſhould be reſtored to them. 


They returned into Spain, where they had ſo great an 


intereſt, that Ithacius, their accuſer, being ſummoned to give an account of his con- 


duct, as a diſturber of the peace of the church, fled into Gaul. 


He ſo ex- 


aſperated the tyrant Maximus againſt theſe ſectaries, that they were ordered to 


repair to the council of Bourdeaux. 


Inſtantius was condemned in it. 


Priſcil- 


lian, ſeeing the condemnation of his companion, deſired to be referred to Maxi— 


mus; which was granted him. 


ſecuted him ſo warmly, that he was condemned (J) to death (g). 


His enemies followed him to the court, 


and pro- 


I ſhall give 


the character of Ithacius, the chief promoter of Priſcillian's death [Di, and the 


© a great party in moſt provinces of Spain, not only 
* among women, and the common people, but alſo 
among perſons of quality and eccleſiaſtics, ſome of 
< whom were biſhops, who, like others, adhered to 
© him as a faint (3). e 

[C] Euchrocia, the wife of the Rhetorician Delphidius 
and ſeveral other women . . . . left all to ac- 
company them in their journey.] If we believe what 
ſome ſay, they began in the ſpirit, and ended in the 
fleſh. Euchrocia was at firſt charmed with the out- 
ward devotion and pious diſcourſes of this heretic ; but 


by degrees he charmed her with ſomething elſe; he 


lay with her, and got her with child. If it be ſaid 


that the Latin words, which I ſhall quote preſently, 


ſignify, that he lay with Procula, Euchrocia's daugh- 


ter, I will not obſtinately deny it: perhaps it is the 
| beſt ſenſe that can be put upon thoſe words. The out- 


(4) Sculp. Seve- 
Tus, ubi ſupra, 


Pag. 165, 


(5) Minus malo- 


rum munere ex- 
pertus Dei, Me- 
dio quod ævi rap- 
tus es. Errore 
quod non devian- 
tis filiæ, Puna- 
que læſus conju- 
ais. Auſonius, 
in Profeſſor. n. 
57 5. m. 160. 


(6) Sulpic. Seve- 
rus, ubi ſupra, 


Jag. 170. 


(7) Latinus Pa- 
catus, in Pane- 

gyrico Theodoſio 
dicto, cap. æx ix, 


Lag. in. 509. 
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ward devotion, which Priſcillian had affected for a 
long time, did not make him forget, that young Pro- 


cula was preferable to her mother. Iter eis præ- 


ter interiorem Aquitaniam fuit : ubi tum ab impe- 
ritis magnifice ſuſcepti, ſparſere perfidiz ſemina, 
maximeque Eluſanam plebem, ſane tum bonam & 
religioni ſtudentem, pravis prædicationibus perver- 
tere: à Burdigala per Delphinum repulſi, tamen 
in agro Euchrociæ aliquantiſper morati, infecere 
nonnullos ſuis erroribus. Inde iter cœptum ingreſſi, 
turpi ſane pudibundoque comitatu, cum uxoribus at- 


ac filia ejus Procula : de qua fuit in ſermone ho- 
minum, Priſcilliani ſtupro gravidam, partum ſibi 
graminibus abegiſſe (4). - - - They took their jour- 
ney thro) Aquitain, where, being ſplendidly received by 
the ignorant, they ſcattered the ſeeds of per fidiouſneſs, 
and by wicked diſcourſes perverted the minds of the 
good and pious people of Gaſcony. Being driven from 
Bourdeaux by the Dauphin, they ſtopped a little at the 
eftate of Euchrocia, where they infected ſome perſons 
abith their errors. Thence they proceeded on their 


« tinue, with other mens wives and daughters, among 
© avhom was Euchrocia, and her daughter Procula ; 
concerning whom it was reported, that, being with 
child by Priſcillian, ſhe was delivered in the graſs.” 
It was well for Delphidius that he died young ; for he 
had not the misfortune to ſee the debauchery of his 
daughter, and the execution of his wife (5). Every 
body knows, that Euchrocia and Priſcillian were put 
to death at the ſame time (6). A panegyriſt of 
Theodoſius ay againſt that cruelty in an elo- 
quent manner : he did not ſpare Maximus, who had 
condemned to death the wife of an illuſtrious Poet, 
becauſe ſhe was accuſed of being too devout. * De 
virorum mortibus loquor, cum deſcenſum recorder 
ad ſanguinem feminarum, & in ſexum cui bella par- 
cunt non parce ſævitum? Sed nimirum graves ſub- 
erant, invidioſæque cauſæ ut unco ad pœnam clari 
vatis matrona raperetur. Objiciebatur enim, atque 
etiam exprobrabatur mulieri viduæ nimia religio, & 
diligentius culta divinitas (7). - - Doe 1 mention 
the death of men, when I remember, that he deſcended 
10 ſpill the blood of women, and treated that ſex with 
cruelty, which even war ſpares ? But no doubt there 
« were weighty reaſons for puniſhing the wife of an illu- 
* flrious Poet : for it was objefted againſt her, that ſhe 
© vas too religious, and too diligent a worſhipper of 
* God.” Some wonder how Priſcillian could draw in 
ſo many devout women, ſince his pretended devotion 
| 2 
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que alienis etiam fœminis, in quis erat Euchrocia, 


intended journey, with a ſhameful and ſcandalous re- 


conſequences 


was attended with ſuch offenſive leudneſs. He confeſſed 


at his trial, that he had had leud meetings with wo- 
men in the night-time, and that he was ſtark naked, 
when he prayed (8). But others ſay, that he drew in 
the fair-ſex by that very thing : it is Maimbourg's opi- 
nion. I ſhall again ſet down his paraphraſe upon the 
words of Sulpicius Severus. When people are pre- 
poſſeſſed with an opinion of a man's holineſs, they 
will blindly ſubmit to all his orders, and look upon 
all his deciſions as ſo many oracles, eſpecially when 
they indulge the inclinations of corrupt nature : and 
therefore that profligate wretch found it no difficult 
thing to perſuade his followers, that, when the ſpi- 
rit, which comes from God, was perfectly united 
to them by a certain form of prayer, which he 


(8) Nee diffiter. 
tem obſcœnis ſe 


ſtuduiſſe doctri- 


nis, nocturnos e- 
tiam turpium fæ- 


minarum egiſſe 
conventus, nu- 
dumque orare 
ſolitum, nocen- 
tem pronuncia- 
vit. Fulpic. de. 
verus, ibid. b. 
170. 


taught them, they might lawfully give a full 


ſcope to the luſts of the fleſh ; and that God is not 
* offended at it, ſince the fleſh does not proceed from 
* him, but from the wicked principle, as well as mar- 
* riage. By virtue of that abominable doctrine, the 
women, who did not love their huſbands, left 
* them againſt their will *, and huſbands likewiſe 
© left their wives, of whom they were weary ; and all 
* of them, and in general all his followers, prayed 
together as he did, as if they had been in the ſtate of 
innocency, and then defiled themſeves with all ſorts 
of pollutions. Such is commonly the end of the 
new doctrines, enthuſiaſms, and new ways of pray- 
* ing more fanatical than myſterious, of ſome men, 
* who pretend to be extraordinarily enlightened, 
* and who, beginning with the ſpirit to deceive the 
© world, ſeldom fail to end with the fleſh (9). 


[D] 1 fhall give the character of Ithacius, the chief 


promoter of Priſcillian's death.) 'That Spaniſh biſhop 
was a debauched and impudent man, and facrificed 
every thing to his paſſions. He plainly ſhewed, that 
he was not actuated by the love of truth, and that his 


* Sever, Ih, 5. 


(9) Maimboury, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
45, 46. 


violent perſecution of thoſe heretics proceeded only from 


a principle of vanity. The firſt ſteps he made engag- 
ed him to go through with it: he was fond of obtain- 
ing a compleat victory, and of ſhewing his great in- 
tereſt and authority; the loſs of his cauſe would have 
been intolerable to him: he left nothing unattempt- 
ed with the tyrant Maximus, in order to triumph by 
the favour of the ſecular arm. And, becauſe he was 
afraid of being thwarted in his deſign by wiſe and 
judicious 3 was ſo impudent and malicious as to 
accuſe of Priſcillianiſm all thoſe whom he did not like. 
W hoever faſted, or applied himſelf to the reading of 
pious books, was cried down by this violent perſecu- 
tor as an accomplice of that ſect. He was ſo bold 
as to accuſe St Martin of favouring theſe heretics, 
becauſe he exhorted him to leave off his proſecu- 
tions, and entreated Maximus not to ſhed the blood 


of thoſe ſectaries. Such are the abominable devices 


of moſt of thoſe, who charge others with hereſy : 
they are renewed in every age, and yet the world is 
impoſed upon by them to this very day, as if they 
had never been been practiſed before. Sulpicius Seve- 
rus deſerves to be highly commended for Ling, that 
the Priſcillianiſts were not more unacceptable to him 
than their accuſers. Secuti etiam accuſatores Idacius & 
Ithacius Epiſcopi: quorum fludium in expugnandis hære- 
ticis non reprehenderem, fi non fludio wincendi plus quam 
oportuit certaſſent. Ac mea quidem ſententia eft, mihi 
tam reos quam accuſatores diſplicere. Certe Ithacium 
nibil penſi, nibil ſancti habuifſe definio. Fuit enim au- 
dax, laquax, impudens, ſumptuoſus, ventri & gulæ plu- 

rimum 
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(ic) Sulpicius 
Severus, ubi ſu- 
pra, pag. 168, 
109. 


(11) Quoad uſque 
Martinus Tre- 
veris fuit, dilata 
itio eſt: & 
= diſoeſſurus 
egregia aut hori- 
tte 3 Maximo 
elicuit ſponſio- 
nem, nihil 
cruentum in reos 
conſtituendum. 
Sed poſtea Impe- 
ntor per Mag- 
num & Rufum 
epiſcopos depra- 
vatus, & a mi- 
tioribus conſiliis 
deflexus, cauſ- | 
{am præfecto E- 
vodio permiſit, 
yiro acri & ſeve- 


10. Did. pag. 


109. 


12) Ibid, pag. 


170. 


113) Latinus Pa- 
ctus, ubi ſupra, 


14) That is, 

the tyrant Ma- 
ximus, vanquiſh- 
ed by Theodo- 


ſus, 


duct, and yet he 'was the warmeſt in defaming and 


15 Cicero, in 
"rem, 116. 1, 
. 22, B, 


_ © delatorum 


conſequences of that ſeverity [EZ]. St Martin, biſhop of Tours, refuſed to communicate 
with the biſhops, who put Maximus upon ſuch violent proceedings ; | 


ſuffered, at laſt, an act of communion with 
was very ſory for it the remaining part of h 
ſon, why the gift of miracles, flagged in his p 


78t 


and, having 
them even to be extorted from him, he 
is life; and even. believed it was the rea- 


erſon. Some other biſhops imitated him [F]. 


in not admitting Ithacius and his adherents to their communion. Ithacius was not uneaſy 
at it during the life of Maximus his protector, and the idol of his flattery; but, when he 


loſt that ſupport, he was puniſhed for his fault. Pope Leo was not ſo nice as St Mart 


rimum impertiens. Hic ſtultitiæ es uſque proceſſerat, ut 
omnes etiam ſanttos wviros, quibus aut ſtudium inerat 
lectionis, aut propoſitum erat certare jejuniis, tanquam 
Priſcilliani ſocios aut diſcipulos, in crimen arceſſeret. Auſus 
etiam miſer eſt, ea tempeſtate Martino epiſcopo, viro 
plane Apoſtolis conferendo, palam objeFtare hæreſis infa- 
miam. Namque tum Martinus apud Treveros conſtitu- 
tus, non deſinebat increpare Ithacium, ut ab accuſatione 
deſiſteret: Maximum orare, ut ſanguine infelicium ab- 
ftineret : ſatis ſuperque ſuſſicere, ut epiſcopali ſententia hæ- 
retici judicati eccleſiis pellerentur (10). St Martin's in- 
terceſſion proved ſo powerful, that, whilſt he was at 
Triers, theſe heretics were not brought to their trial; 
but, as ſoon as he went away, ſome biſhops gained 
Maximus, and prevailed with him to break his word 
to him (11). Priſcillian was condemned to death, and 
then Ithacius, being fully ſatisſied, deſiſted from his 
accuſation, that is, he did not appear againſt him be- 
fore the Judges, when the ſentence came to be con- 
firmed. A groſs artifice, which Sulpicius Severus juſt- 
ly laughs at. Ceterum Ithacius videns quam invidioſum 
ibi apud epiſcopos foret, fi accuſato etiam poſtremis rerum 
capitalium judiciis aſtitiſſet ( etenim iterari judicium ne- 
cefſe erat ) ſubtrahit ſe cognitioni fruſtra calids jam ſce- 
lere perfecto (12). Latinus Pacatus uſes theſe ſangui- 
nary biſhops as they deſerved, and ſhews the ſcandal 
they occaſioned by laying their unclean and bloody 
hands upon ſacred things. He exclaims againſt the 
iniquity of the tyrant Maximus, who cheriſhed and 
ſupported ſuch prelates (13). Quid hoc majus poterat 
« intendere accuſator ſacerdos ? fuit enim, fuit & hoc 
enus,. qui nominibus antiſtites, revera 
autem ſatellites, atque adeo carnifices, non contenti 
miſeros avitis evolviſſe patrimoniis, calumniabantur 
in ſanguinem, & vitas premebant reorum jam pau- 
perum. Quinetiam cum judiciis capitalibus aſtitiſſent 
cum gemitus & tormenta miſerorum auribus ac lu- 
minibus hauſiſſent, chm lictorum arma, cum dam- 
natorum frena traQtaſſent, pollutas pœnali manus 
contactu ad ſacra referebant, & cæremonias quas in- 
ceſtaverant mentibus, etiam corporibus impiabant. 
* Hos ille (14) Phalaris in amicis habebat, hi in ocu- 
lis ejus, atque etiam in oculis erant: nec injuria, a 
quibus tot ſimul votiva veniebant, avaro divitum 
bona; cruento innocentium pœna; impio religionis 
« injuria. - - - - What more could a prieſilyj accuſer 
* have done? Vor there was this kind of infarmers, who; 
a being biſhops in name, but in reality. ſoldiers, and 
* conſequently executioners, not content to have deprived 
« ewretches of their. paternal eſtates, purſued them to 
death, and took away the lives. of thoſe, whom they 
* had before impoveriſhed. Moreover, after fitting in 
judgment in capital matters, and bearing and ſeeing. the 
« groans and torments of miſerable men, after handling 
* the Lictors rods, and the chains of the condemned, they 
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them. What was moſt deplorable, was, a kind of a 


in; 


an account of his own.” But thofe, who ſet up for 
accuſers, are generally the leaſt concerned about it. 
There are perſons whoſe books are full of abſardities, 
eontradictions, prophanations, innovations, and dan- 
gerous paradoxes and hereſies, and yet they fail not to 
charge many people with hereſy; and had they a 
Maximus at their diſpoſal. we-ſhouſd hear of nothing 
but of men depoſed, proſcribed, anathematized, . to 
ſay no worſe. It is probable theſe irregular and un- 
juſt proceedings will laſt as long as the world. 
LE] The conlequences of that ſeverity. ] The words 
of Mr Flechier, one of the beſt writers of his time. 
are ſo fine, that, in copying them here, I am ſure to 
pleaſe all my readers, * That execution occaſioned ſe- 
* yeral diſorders 3 for the capital puniſhment of that 
Hereſiarch gave a new ſtrength to his hereſy. He 
was magnificently buried by his followers, and ho- 
noured as a martyr; and thoſe, who had procured 
his condemnation, making an ill uſe of their. intereſt 
at court, perſecuted good men with impunity. 
Whoever 4 faſted, and loved a retired life, was + Sulpic. Sever; 
immediately ſuſpected by them; whoever was more de Vita S. 
ſober and regular than they, was a guilty perſon. Mart. 
Thoſe, who did not pleaſe them, were immediate- 
ly accounted Priſcillianiſts, eſpecially when their 
death was like to be acceptable to the prince, or to 
fill his coffers with their | ſpoils ; for they deprived L Pacat. in 
men of their lives and eſtates, as they thought fit, Panegyr. 
and preſerved the tyrant's friendſhip by calumaies, 
and cruelties, and other actions like his (16). (16) Flechier 
[F] Some other biſhops imitated $t Martin.] Going on histoire de 5 
to ſhew the ill conſequences of the puniſhment of Theodoſe, /ivr. 
Priſcillian, I make uſe of the words of Mr Maimbourg, % P42: v. 393» 


n þ cad ann, 385, 
which are better than any tranſlation I can make of 2 vie, in 13855 


1680. 
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dangerous ſchiſm occaſioned in Gaul ,by this action 

of Ithacius. For, on the one hand, a biſhop. of 
great authority, called 'Theognoſtus, having highly 

condemned it, and afterwards ſeparated from his 

communion, was followed therein by moſt biſhops, 

who thought, as well as he, that they could not com- 

municate with a man, who had diſhonoured his cha- 

racter and the church, by defiling himſelf with the 

blood of thoſe, whoſe death he had procured : But, 

on the other hand, many biſhops; bribed by Itha- 

* cius, whoſe accomplices they were, or who approved 
what he had done, ſided with him; and finding 

_ themſelves powerfully ſupported by the prince, who 

favoured Ithacius, met at Triers in a kind of council, 

or rather in a conventicle, where he was ablolved,  _ | 

and declared innocent, by a formal ſentence (17). () Maimbonrg.” 

We are told afterwards how St Martin refuſed to com- ubi ſupra, pag. 

municate with them, till he was made ſenſible, that 57, 58. 

by complying he ſhould obtain from Maximus a revo- 

cation of the order, whereby all the Priſcillianiſts, that 
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* performed the ſacred rites of religion with polluted hands, ſhould be found, were to be put to the ſword (18). St Mar- (18) Ibid. Pag. 


and defiled its ceremonies. Theſe qere the tyrant's. 
* friends, who ſatisfied his avarice.avith the. eſtates of 
* the rich, his cruelty with the puniſhment of the inno- 
cent, and his impiety with the prophanation of religiof..” 
There is another thing to be obſerved in Ithacius, 
in which the moſt violent accuſets - reſemble him. 
No biſhop would have found it, a more difficult 


thing, than he, to give an account of his own, con- 


proſecuting others This unaccountableibehaviour' Has 
been obſerved by the heathens, who ſay that inno- 
cence is the moſt neceſſary qualiſication of an accuſer. 
. Cognoſce quam multa eſſe oporteat in eo qui alterum 
© accuſet . . . . Primum integritatem atque innocen- 
«tia ſingularem. Nihil eſt enim quod minus feren- 
© dum fit, quam rationem ab altero vit repoſcere 
eum, qui non p6ffit ſuæ reddere (13). 


a aa 


another. . Firſt, integrity and [ingular innacence. 


Vol. IV. 


be involved in that flaug | 
"reaſon of their modeſt and mortified Hob, ſeemed ta be more 
regular than others, were accounted Priſcillianiſts, with- 


of two evils he was to chuſe the lea 


- - - Conſider ſtoned by Ithacius, it did not la 
how many things are requiſite in him, who accuſes mus, his protector, having been 


For nothing is more intolerable, than for him to call leia, hi was forſaken by all the bijhops of his party, ani 
another to an account for his Eon, who cannot give puniſbed with baniſhment, in which he died. 


tin did not approve, that Heretics ſpould be put to death, 59. 
and was afraid that. ou of the, beſt Catholics would 
ter, becauſe thoſe, Who, .by 


out making. any diſtinction between hypocites and truly de: 
wout men (19). And therefore bang, of opinion, that (19) Ibid. 
wo. | (20), he yielded = 

for a ſhort time to the violence offered to him, and (20) Ibid. pag, 
afliſted with thoſe biſtiops 47 the ordination of Felix 99, where be 

; quotes theſe word: 
biſhop of Triers. . . . The wery next day he went. away ef Sulpicius Se- 
very melancholy, and very forry, that ſuch an ordination werus, Dial. III, 
had been made and perceiving that the gift of miracles, Satius zſtimans 
which + G O D had beſtowed upon him, did not txert ad __ cedere, 
7% % offen as it did before, be endegovared to make Coyne quran 
up that loſs by his penitence. As for the ſchiſm, occa- 


cer vici bus gladius 
lang, becauſe Maxi- imminebat. 
efeated ſame time after by | 
reat Theodofius, and killed by the ſoldiers at Agui- | Sever. ibid. 


the 4 
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mark [G]. 


that it ſeems, one of their opinions has been condemned, which yet has been approved the artc 


in St Auguſtin [H]. | 


[G] Pope Leo... . approved Priſcillian's execution.] 

(21) Maimbourg, Maimbourg (21) acknowledges, that Heretics had 
ibid. Pug. 56, not been puniſhed with death till then; but he main- 
tains, that they may be juſtly treated with that ſeverity, 

as it has been frequently practiſed fince. And, not to 

mention, ſays he, thoſe who have proved in their 

books, that it is not only lawful, but very proper to 

treat them ſo; we need only read what St Leo wrote 

© upon this ſubject, when, giving the neceſſary orders 

. to proceed in Spain againſt Priſcillian's hereſy, he 

2 Profuit du praiſes Maximus for that action, and ſays; | That 
iſta diſtrictio Ec- the rigour and ſeverity of his juſtce againſt that Here- 
3 farch and his followers, aubom that prince put to death, 
ee conten- © has been very ſerviceable to the clemency of the church. 
ta judicio cruen- * For, tho ſhe is contented with the mild judgment pro- 
tas refugit ultio- © wounced by the biſhops againſt obſtinate Heretics, ac- 
a 8 © cording to the canons, and tho fhe is not for bloody exe- 
rum Principom cm {$ a), yet ſhe is very much aſſiſted and ſup- 


Conſtitutionibus © ported by the ſevere conſtitutions of the emperors, fince 


adjuvatur, dum * the fear of ſo rigorous a puniſhment ſometimes moves 
ad ſpirituale non- © Heretics to have recourſe to the ſpiritual remedy, in or- 
mnt cbt, © ger to cure the mortal diſtemper of their hereſy by a trut 
runt remedium ; ; 

o9i timent corpo- © converſion.” The ſame Maimbourg fays (22), that 
zale ſupplicium. the greateſt fault of Ithacius was, his applying himſelf to 
S. Leo, Epit. a ſecular court in à cauſe meerly eccleſiaſtical, and pro- 
8 55 en curing the death of thoſe Heretics to the utmoſt of his 


(32) Matmiboury: power, which is contrary to the laws of the church; and 


ibid. pag. 57. therefore, ſays he, when the clergy implore the aſſiſtance of 


princes and magi/irates againſt them, they always prote/t 


zhey do ſo earneſtly wiſh for their amendment, that they do 


not defire they ſhould be puniſhed with death, but rather 

that they ſhould find mercy, leaving it however to the 

Judges to act according to the laws, for the good of the 

church and ſtate. This is meer grimace; it is at leaſt 

a conduct ſo oppoſite to the ſolemnity of a ſerious 

tribunal, that no one can think it ſtrange, that the In- 

quiſition ſhould be ridiculed upon that account. You 

require of princes, that they ſhould make laws againſt 

Heretics; you highly commend them when they ap- 

point a capital puniſhment for them; you deliver up 

to them thoſe, whom you declare to be Heretics : 

you therefore, properly ſpeaking, are the cauſe of 

their death. When you tell the magiſtrates, that you 

aare not for their being put to death, you act a meer 

(2.3) See Jurieu, farce (23). Why do you not afk the fame favour for 

aſſaſſins? For you ſay, that a Heretic is worſe than a 

Tom. ii, pag, Poifoner and a murderer. Ariſtotle's maxim, Pgſi/o 

241, 257, E- uno abſurdo multa ſequuntur, was never truer than in 

dit. in to. the preſent caſe. Ihe abſurdity of maintaining that 

| men ought to be puniſhed with the ſword for their 

opinions, is attended with a thouſand abſurdities; 

and thoſe, who advance it, fall into a thouſand con- 

tradictions. It is to be obſerved, that the inquiſitors 

| condemn people to death, and are not contented to 
(24) See Jurieu, declare that a man is a Heretic (2). : 

ibid, [a) In countries, where the Inquiſition prevails, 

| - Heretics are puniſhed with burning. Now, as in ſuch 

puniſhment, there are neither bones broken, nor 

blood ſpilt, the queſtion is to know, whether the maxim 


PRISCILLIAN. PRODICUS. 


for he approved Priſcillian's execution [G]. Maimbourg makes uſe of a diſtinction, 
% Sees the re- which is not very far from being ridiculous (5). I do not examine whether theſe Diaion, Mare? 
Heretics believed and practiſed whatever is imputed to them (i); I ſhall only ſay, Puch «rw, 


(i 
ly, the 


the addition to 


RISCILLL 
AN, 


Eccleſia non nowit ſanguinem, expreſſed here in equiva- 
lent terms by St Leo, is in this reſpe& obſerved, or 
only eluded. REM. CRIT. ] | 

[H] I ſeems, one of the opinions of the Priſcillianiſt; 
has been condemned, which yet has been approved in St 
Auguſtin.) Theſe three things are certain; 1. St Au- 
guſtin believes, that man is invincibly determined to 
evil by his natural corruption, or to good by the 
Holy Spirit. 2. This doctrine deprives man of free- 
will, taking this word for the hberty of indifference. 
3. St Auguſtin's doctrine has been ſolemnly ap- 
proved by the church. Now we ſhall fee, that the 
Priſcillianiſts were condemned, becauſe they deſtroyed . 
free-will, by ſubmitting man's will to a fatal neceſſity, | 
which it cannot oppoſe (25). That is to fay, they were ( 9 M 
condemned, ' becauſe they deſtroyed free-will, taking ubi ſu 
that word not for the faculty of acting voluntarily (26), 65. 
and with a very agreeable propenſity, but for the 


8 of chuſing between two contraries; and there- (26) It cannot 


aimboury, 
b ry b ay, 


ore they were condemned for a doctrine, which was be ſuppoſed, that | 


. , any Heretic di 
approved in St Auguſtin. Let us conſider how Pope er ein = 


Leo confutes them. If it be lawful to believe and of that faulty, 

teach that doctrine, virtue ought no longer to be 

* rewarded, nor ought vice to be 

human and divine laws may be violated with impu- 4 at, & &- 

e n, ; k "yy pes ceri, nec vituti- 
nity ; becauſe it will never be poſſible to give judg- bus premium 

ment in favour of good actions, or againſt ill nec vitis pena 

actions, if the will is overcome by a fatal neceſ. debitur. Omniz 

ty.“ (27) Now can any body doubt, (I ſtill uſe Maim- que non folim 


bourg's words (28), without adopting all that he ſays) 2 


nohether St Leo believed, what we are obliged to believe, divinarum Cu- 
viz, that grace does ſo influence our minds, as to lay no ſtitutionum de- | 


neceſſity upon us, and that it does not in the leaft depricve &a olventur, 
us of our free-will or liberty of indifference, by virtue of Quia neque de 


bonis, neque ds | 


ewhich we may chuſe one of two things that are contrary, malis actibus ul. 
and do good by grace, or evil of our ſelves. I eaſily be- lum poterit eſſe 
lieve, that they differ from St Auguſtin in explaining Judicium, fi in 
the cauſes, which determine the will ; but they mul e 
. 3 8 atalis neceſſita 
needs have agreed with him in this point, that the motum ments 
principle, which moves it, does not allow it to ſtop, impellit. 5. 
or go back, or turn aſide. But the reaſons alledged by I., Eplt. 
Pope Leo, to confute theſe Heretics, are ee upon C11. 
that very thing; it is therefore certain, that, when he 


condemned their doctrine, he refuted St Auguſtin, and (*7/ Maimbeary | 


bi fupta, pax. 
that he could not approve the doctrine of that Father, 66. upta, fag 


without adopting what he had rejected in the Prifcil- 

lianiſts. I do not examine whether he argues right; (23) I made ut 
I only ſay, that all the proofs he builds upon rewards f the word df 
and puniſhments, laws and judgments, would be wrong st Leo, ibid. 
againſt this ſect, if they were not good againſt St Au- pag. 65, 66. 
guſtin's 2 Take notice, that St Leo argues from 

the conſequences of the doctrine of a fatal neceſſity; 

and that he does not fay, that theſe Heretics acknow- 


| ledged theſe conſequences : which ſhews, that he ar- 


gued 2 the doctrine itſelf, independently of the 
principle on which they grounded it, and of the con 
ſequences they actually drew from it. I make this ob- 
are becauſe it confirms the text of this re- 
mark. | 


% Suda,  PRODICUS, a native of julis (a) in the iſle of Cea [A], one of the 


Cyclades, cotemporary with Democritus, 


and Gorgias Leontinus, and diſciple of 


18) Euſeb. in Protagoras, was one of the moſt celebrated Sophiſts of Greece. He flouriſhed in 0 Plutarch, 


Chron. the LXXXVIth Olympiad (b), and had, 


tes (c), Theramenes (d), and Iſocrates (e). 


and Dionyſus 


among other ſcholars, Euripides, Socra- Halearnaffeus 
He did not ſeruple to teach in private at in + L** 


Pl , 1 . f 1 - GEN ' ” . ſ wy 0 
+ Jeon, ;-z. Athens, thou n he was fent thither with the character of an ambaſſador by his country- 5 | 
425. men, who had before conferred ſeveral other public employments upon him (/), and 640 % 
. ippia May: 


%s, though one would have thought, that the glory he had gained by haranguing the g. 124 


[A] I the iſle of Cea.] Suidas, fays in expreſs 


(„%) In Protagora, words, that Prodicus was born in that iſland, 479 K 


& paſlim alibi, ng ruhen, and calls him Ke7ov, as he had been called 


He ſays in Hip- by Plato (1), Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (2), Plutarch (3), 


pia Majore, p. Diogenes Laertins (4) N c. From Kew comes Ke „ 


ee and by contraction KziS-, which the Latins have ex; 
tn Kiw ex Ca (2) In Vita Iſcer, (3) Ibid. (4) In Prota- 
Inſula. gora. | 7 

| L 


GY Athenians, 


. „ +. . . : t. Vi- 
arſilius Ficinus with great reaſon, for rendring 1 4 Mee 


IIb KG. Kei. in Plato, Prodicus Chius. Amyot in Diog. Laer. 

has done the ſame in his tranſlation of the life of I/ pag. 419, 

crates. The Latin tranſlator of Philoſtratus has com- 

mitted the ſame fault; for he calls Prodicum Cbium (6) Ibid. 

the fame perfon whom Philoſtratus calls II OCR INS 

Kioy (7). The French tranſlator was doubtleſs one 0.7 44 
; carefu 


ron Ceus, Cejus or Cius (5), Menage (6) cenſures (5) S Won 


puniſhed ; and all * Gand fi ide. | 


of his tranſlation 


{ 9 Dior 
Halicarn 
in his let 
Pompey, 
Plato fol 
ing ill of 
cus, and 
ral other 


(8) caſe 
Comme! 
fur les! 


de Philc 
page 42 


imboury, 


a,” 5 ag. 


cannot 


ed, that | 


retic did 
rive men 
faculty, 


fi id c- 


„ & do- 
c vituti- 
mium, 
is pœnz 
Omniz- 
ſolùm 
rum Le- 
ed etiam 


m Con- 


um de- 
Iventur, 
que de 


neque e 


tibus ul⸗ 
erit eſſe 
1, ſi in 
de partem 
1eceſſitas 
mentis 


. H. 
. 


ra, pag. 


made uſe 


ran latin 


words of 
ibid. 
5 66, 


tarch , 
onylivs 
naſſeus, 


Life ol 
es. 


ato, in 
Maj. 
240» 


4 Wolfius, 
rat. Vi- 


& Meng |} 


"Ee Laert. 
+19s 


id. 


Vita So- 
pag 44 


aimbourg, 


PROD 


vs WW 


Athenians, on the day of his public audience, ſhould haye made him reſerve his 
talent for the like occaſions. Plato, who frequently mentions, and eyen praiſes him; 


g) Dionyſius though not without irony (2), the dar ling 


Halicarnaſſeus, 
jn his letter to 


figure of Socrates, his great interlocutor, 


intimates, that the deſire of getting money moved Prodicus to keep ſchool; and it is 
Pompey, blames certain he got a great deal by that trade. 4 


Philoſtratus (h) ſeems ro be of Plato's (4 tn Vite $6- 


Plato for ſpeak opinion; for he ſays, that Prodicus loved money, and ſpent it for his diverſion. He bit. 46. „ & 


ing ill o 


cus, and of ſeye- went from town to town, diſplaying his eloquence z and, though he did it in a mer- 
cenary manner [B], he received great honours at Thebes, and greater till at Lace- 
His declamation at fifty drachms [CJ, rerruner raden, was very much 


ral others. 


dæmon. 


500. 


talked of: ſome learned men ſay it was fo called, becauſe each hearer was obliged to give () Hotman, in 
him fifty drachms (i), which make above four French crowns. Prodicus muſt needs 4-5 
have had a very eloquent ſtile [D], ſince he was ſo much followed, though he had a figs only five. 


careful to conſult the Latin tranſlation of Philoſtratus, 
than to examine the Greek text ; for he renders it, 
Prodicus, a native of Chio. Caſeneuve, who blames him 
for it, and cenſures him for ſome other miſtakes (8), 
takes no notice of two, which deſerve to be cenſured. 
The Greek words run thus: IIpodix ds 77 Kis o- 
Au T0GETOY em i Eyive]o ws Kai Tov Tpuanoy 
 Eevogav]a i Boiw]ois Se Siv]a dxezaotar Siaxc- 
,0pevs, xabicdv]a tyyunliv T covalo.. The 
French tranſlator renders theſe words in the followin 
manner. Prodicus, a native of Chio, and fon of Gril 
Jus, was ſo much efteemed, that being a priſoner in Bœo- 
tia, Xenophon was bail for him, that he might hear him. 
1. Xenophon, and not Prodicus, ſhould have been 
called the the ſon of Gryllus. Caſeneuve ſays ſo him- 
ſelf, pag. 433 and yet, when he cenſures the verſion, 
pag. 42, he ſays the tranſlator ould have ſaid, Pro- 
dicus, a native of Cio, and ſon of Gryllus, &c. 2. It 
was Xenophon, and not Prodicus who was a priſoner ; 
and yet any one, who reads this tranſlation, will think 
that Xenophon was bail for the priſoner Prodicus. 
_  Tho' Caſeneuve was not ignorant, that this ſophiſt was 
not a native of the iſle of Cio, he knew not what 
countryman he was ; for he ſays he was born in the 
iſle of Cio, ow called Standia. This is not true; for 
he was born in the iſle of Cea; or Ceos, now called 
Zea. Moreri, who makes him a native of the iſle of 


(8) Caſeneuve, 
Commentaire 
ſur les Epiſtres 
de Philoſtrate, 


pag. 42. 


(0) lu the Dutch Cos (9), was led into that miſtake by ſome writers, 


edition they have who had more learning than he. Eraſmus calls him 
MESE de Coun, page 394 of his Adages. Charles Stephens does 
preſs, on ne the ſame in his Dictionary, which has not been cor- 
rected by Lloyd or Hofman, neither have they amended 
what he falſly aſcribes to Suidas, vis, that he made 
(70) Menag. in Prodicus a native of the iſle of Cio. Menage (10) 
Laert. P. 419. thinks an error has crept into the firſt chapter of the 
85 third book of Quintilian, where Prodicus is called 
Chius. I have not found that error in the editions I 
have conſulted. Maucroix, in his tranſlation of the 
great Hippias, printed at Paris in 1685, fays, that 
radicus was born in the iſle of Cos. Father Goulu 
committed the ſame fault in the French tranflation 
(11) it is in the of Socrates's Apology. (11) | 


2d part of Phyl- . [ B] In a mercenary manner. HS See Philoſtratus (1 2 
larchys's — Dan I; (r2) 


tem. See, And Plato. The latter ſays, that young men of the 
891. on e richeſt and nobleſt families being enticed by Prodicus, 


1 Gorgias; Polus, and Hippias, who went from town 
(ia) In Vit. So- to town, gave them a great deal of money, and be:. 
phiſt, pag. 488. ſides promiſed them to remember it gratefully, whilſt 
they neglected to be inſtructed by their fellow- citizens, 

(13) Plato, in Who would have taught them for nothing (13). 
Apolog, Seer. [CI The decſamation at fifty drachms.] T make uſe 
rns 16, & of the word geclamation, without depriving myſelf” of 
. e P. the liberty of uſing another terms if there is occaſion 
for it. Ibe word grid es in Plato and Suidas ſeems 
to ſignify an harangne, Wherein the author diſplays 


all his Rhetoric, intending; to fi -nalize himſelf both on 


account of the importance o the ſubject, and the 


great conoourſe of hearers. Thoſe who render 8714. 
Pei iu grote, ecimen edere, haue not a wrong no- 


tion of the thing; for they give us to underſtandz 
that an ries, ite all his feng as if he were 
to produce a maſter- piece. 


Panegyric or an invective, have been aſcribed by the 
Rhetoricians to the l Rod; lhe wet 
However it be, there is ſome difficulty about the E 
eig is me Inne de & of Prodicus. Suidis 
ſays, that Prodicus is the fir b, vo made it, and does 
not tell us what it was: nevertheleſs Voſſius makes 
him fay, that all thoſe, who had a mind to hear that 
Orator, gave him fifty drachms, that 1s, four French 
crowns, and two Spaniſh rials. Quant: orationes ꝙus 


3 


mal teſtimony of Suidas. 


I think'this is the reaſon 


why the brighteſt orations, wiz; thoſe that contain a t 1% fifty drachms. | 


difagreeab] e drachms. 


Heri foleant, illud arguit, qind qui audire eum vellet, is, 

Suida teſte, quinquaginta drachmas perſolveret, hoc eff 

quatuor coronatos Gallicos, ac duos inſuper regales Hiſpa. 

mcos (14). It is very likely, that Voſhus depended (14) Voſſivs, de 
upon Creſollius (15), and went no farther. He makes Rhetor. natura, 
uſe of the ſame valuation of money as that Jeſuit does; Vg. 69. 

but whereas; in the book of the Jeſuit, the ſum of, 

four crowns and two rials, paid to Prodicus by each n 
hearer, is only an explication of Suidas's words, or a rum, J. 111, 
conſequence drawn from them, it is in Voſſius a for- cap. v, pag. 

is. Judge how cautious one 178. 

ought to be in reading ordinary authors, ſince ſuch 

a man as Voſſius takes ſuch a liberty. Let us ſee TY 
what he had faid in another book (16). He had re- (16) Voſſins, 
lated, as a matter of fact taken from Ariſtotle, that Inftitut. Orator, 
when Prodicus perceived, that his hearers did not lib, i, cap. ii. 
mind what he ſaid, he uſed to propoſe to them ſome- 

thing relating to his art, which he would not teach 

for leſs than fifty drachms. The paſſage of Ariſtotle 

ſeems capable of two ſenſes; one is, that Pro- 

dicus had an oration full of ſuch lively ſtrokes, that 

ſome of them were ſufficient to expel the drowſineſs 

of the hearers ; the other is, that he had a treatiſe 

of Rhetoric, which contained ſeveral ſecrets proper to 

excite the attention of the hearers, though they were 

never ſo weary. TT od" ssl, do ep Len Ib 

X0s, dre vu Dεν of dxggaTai raps ppdAncw Tis 

TY anoTadpdy ps avTois. Hoc autem tft, ut dixit 

Prodicus, cum dormitant auditores, inferre  aliquid de- | 
monſtrationis quinquaginta drachmarum ipſis (17). Ac- WE 
Gall to the firſt ente, he had * an e (271 Aint 11. 
which he kept for the beſt days that is for ſuch cap. aw, * 
hearers as gave him fifty drachms ; and, according to | 

the. ſecond ſenſe, he had a collection of good remedies 

to keep his hearers from ſleeping, which he imparted 

to none but thoſe who gave Tim that price, Which 

puts me in mind of a famous profeſfor of Philoſophy _ | 
(18) among the Proteſtants of France, who would not (18) David Dergd 
teach certain ſophiſms, unleſs he was paid according don. 

to the price he ſet on them. Voſſius keeps to the 

firſt ſenſe in one of his books, and to the ſecond in 

another. It were no eaſy thing to determine which 

of the two is the trueſt, confidering that Ariſtotle and 
Suidas have affected to be very ſhort upon this ſub- (79) NJ» 23 
ject: but Plato acquaints us, that Prodicus's ide, i dts 
re, απνẽ,PM 1495 was rather a lecture, | than an eee HR 
oration. Socrates complains, in a bantering way, Plato, in Craty- 
that he is not able to diſcourſe well of the nature of lo, pag. 265. 
names, becauſe he had not heard the £71115 of 
fifty Helme which, according to Prodicus, diſco- 
vered the whole myſtery; he had only heard that of . 
one drachm, 7yv Sea pinia (19). Creſollius did (21 Diſſert. VII. 


(20) Creſollius, 
ubi ſupra. 


not underſtand this laſt word: He took it to be the 1. 


ſame thing, in Plato, with what was called before 
r been the Life 

e Ade N Plaig qui rem eamdem memo- 8 ll 

rat, ea tauſa Seay pales Ke. nominavit (20). © H let 


ie ; Ar: ho ſa | 
Madam Dacier „ in her notes upon Ariſtophanes's co- he ho Bonn 


medy; intituled, We Chuds,. page 235, had a better 55 red Tlpodt- 


traordinary pain man, and had ſo good an opinion of his — an- 
on learning, that he never taught any thing gratis. 88 101 
He had diſcourſes ready made o all prices, from an obo. (23) Synt. de 
2 | 1:45 51-4, 288-6 Studio Liber, p. 

[Di A ver eloquent flile.) This may be proved 87, in the cal 
by the teſtimony of ſeveral grave authors. Maximus N 2 
Tyrius (21) ſays, that the beauty of expreſſion, 1 N inſtituends 
NN, was Prodicus's true character. According printed in 1645, 
to Marcellinus (22), he made an exact choice of his obere there is 
words. Themiſtius ſays, that his orations were full Prodichum 
of ornaments and charms, ToavJertis 7% xa yifmor- ws” * 

J think Naudzus (23) had no good. be Aale 


[ 


 pevouT2 Exa- 


784 PROD 


ICUs. 


n Avetucey diſagreeable voice (k). It is ſaid, that Xenophon being a priſoner in Bœotia [E], and 
xa} 82pd Sey. deſiring to hear him (1), ſatisfied his curioſity, having found a perſon, who was bail for 


g % 


yopueveo;, diſſonè 


& injucund? l- him. Few harangues have been ſo much 


Pag. $00, See 
alſo Plato, in 
Protag. pag. 
220. 

(J) Philoftr, 
Page 499. 


ſpeeches without any preparation upon any ſubject pro- 
poſed to them. The quite contrary may be interred 
from what we read in the lives of the Sophiſts, writ- 
ten by Philoſtratus, page 487, that Gorgias was the 
firſt, who went through that trial, and that he did it, 
to eclipſe the glory Prodicus had acquired by going 
from town to town, and reciting elaborate ſpeeches. 
Being willing to go beyond that Orator, whom he 
laughed at on account of his frequently repeating the 
(44) Ering. fame pieces (24), he reſolved to try what he could do 
Tov 7dv Hedi Without preparation. We need not doubt, that the 
xov & Lad Te beautiful ſtile of Prodicus's ſpeeches was attended with 
wa} Tenge ſubtil thoughts, and that he contributed, at leaſt as 
GePAREEVZ YO” much as any body elſe, to the Athenians forbidding 
O5nev Sabre the Sophiſts to plead cauſes. They could no longer 
T6 xapy. Phi- bear, that the ſubtilties of thoſe men ſhould make 
loft. pag. 4388. that appear juſt, which was unjuſt (2 5). See the Pro- 
verb, Ilgod its copwrep@-, more knowing than Pro- 
 dicus. Eraſmus was miſtaken in believing, that this 
Proverb was not meant of Prodicus the Sophiſt but of 
another. See how he is cenſured for it in Caſeneuve's 
Notes upon Philoſtratus's Letters, page 42, 43. See 
alſo The Chuds of Ariſtophanes. Netwithſtanding the 
railleries of that Poet, it may be inferred from what 
he ſays, that our Sophiſt was accounted a man of a 
great deal of wit and learning. | 
[E] MNenophon being a priſoner in Bæotia.] Charles 
Stephens did not underſtand that paſſage of Philoſtra- 
tus. He explains it as if that author had ſaid, that 
Prodicus was ſo conſiderable a man, that Xenophon, 
being apprehended in Baotia, obtained leave to go 
home, becauſe Prodicus was bail for him. Lloyd and 
Hofman have retained that miſtake of Charles Ste- 
phens word for word. | | 
[F] The harangue, wherein Prodicus feigned that wir- 
zue] I make ule of the word harangue, not only 
becauſe Philoſtratus gives me that notion of it, but 
alſo becauſe Prodicus's profeſſion leads one to it. It 
is not unlikely ſuch a fiction might be the ſubjeft of 
a declamation. However, it is true that Xenophon 


425) Ibid, 


*26) Lib. is, de (26), who gives us the ſubſtance of it, ſpeaks of it 


mmemor, Soeratis. as of a piece written concerning Hercules, ev 70 

| ouſypenpari To mip Ts Heornes, What Mr 
Charpentier ſays of it is more particular; In the book, 
ſays he, which the learned Prodicus wrote concerning 
the life of Hercules. Suidas tells us, that it was a book 
intituled 49, the hours: nevertheleſs, that work of 
Prodicus may be called an harangue. I have ſaid, 
that this fiction has, been frequently quoted, and has 
occaſioned many explications: and 1 have good reaſons 


a) See the re- 
mark [A], in 
the article A- 
DAMIT ES. 


quoted, or have occaſioned ſo many appli- 

quens. Pbilſir. cations, as that, wherein our ſophiſt feigned that virtue [F], and pleaſure, diſguiſed (ef, 
like women, came to Hercules and ſtrove which ſhould gain him. 
put him to death as a corrupter of youth (m). 
that, mentioned by Ariſtophanes, in one of his Comedies (), when he ſaid, this man len Att; 


. „ Er dz 
The Athenians e wu, 4. 


Xvey 40 


Had it been no other corruption than 0 


hauſta cicuta 


bas been ſpoiled by reading of books, or by Prodicus, or by the converſation of great talkers, mori ef q, 
the puniſhment would have been a little too ſevere z but it is not improbable. he was — noms * 


accuſed of teaching his ſcholars Atheiſm [G]. I do not know, whether any author -:. 
beſides Plutarch ſays, that he was a man of a weak and ſickly conſtitution [17]. | 


(s) Id. Suid. 


to ſay ſo, Cicero (27), Quintilian (28), and Maximus (27) Cicero, Of 
Tyrius (29) ſpeak of it; but Silius Italicus, quoted by ficior. 4%. , 
Moreri, ſays nothing of it. He feigns ſomething like , *xx1, Fe- 
it in honour of Scipio Africanus. Lucian alſo has 3 ad 
imitated that fiction (30). Among the moderns, I 5 
ſhall only quote Henry Stephens, who mentions it in (28) Quintil, ; 
his exhortation, prefixed to the Greek tranſlation of ix, N 15 
the Catechiſm of Geneva (31).  _ | 

[G] He was accuſed 4 teaching his ſcholars Atheiſm.)] (29) Maxim, 
Sextus Empiricus ranks him among Atheiſts (32). Tyr. Orat, Iv, 
Cicero does the ſame, though not ſo directly; for he _ 
ſays that Prodicus affirmed, that human gratitude had „, 
occaſioned the belief of the exiſtence of the gods. 99) Locke, n 
This is no leſs contrary to ſound Theology, than if one 5 
ſhould ſay, as ſome have done, Primus in orbe Deos (31) Berchet. 
fecit timor, fear has brought religion into the world: bis Sch»lia wm 
or, as others would have it, religion was invented by that paſſage of 
wile Politicians to keep people in awe. Cicero ſhews, _— Stephene, 
that Prodicus's opinion is deſtructive of religion. : poke ofthe 
© Quid? ii qui dixerunt totam de Diis immortalibus iſle of Cos, N 
* opinionem fictam eſſe ab hominibus ſapientibus Rei- of the iſle of 
pub. cau{i, ut quos ratio non poſſet, eos ad officium r and fines 
religio duceret, nonne omnem religionem funditus ey he 
ſuſtulerunt? Quid Prodicus Chius ? qui ea quæ pro- 2 Firs ng 
deſſent hominum vitæ Deorum in numero habita eſſe he ſhews, that 
dixit, quam tandem religionem reliquit (33) 2 - - - - he ran into the 


N N miſtake of 
Do mot thoſe, who pretend, that the belief of a GOD Charles * 


— 


public, utterly deflray all religion? What religion did nary. 
Prodicus the Chian leave, when he ſaid, that thoſe _ 

things, which are profitable to the life of man, are (32) Sext. Em- 
reckoned in the number of the gods? _ 

[] He was of a weak and fickly conſtitution.] Plu- 
tarch obſerves, that when a public employment is to 
be conferred, the vigour of a man ſhould be conſider- J. ; cy Fu. 
ed, and not his age; and that, therefore a robuſt old pag. 'm, 170, 
man ought not to be excuſed from it, as it was rea- (34) See the at- 
ſonable to diſpenſe with Prodicus in his youth. It is ticle PHILE- 
upon this occaſion that he acquaints us with that So- TAS. 


„ of oo: ance 


0 33 Cicero, de 


phiſt's infirmity. He couples him with a man fo lean (35) Plut. an e- 


and ſo weak (34), that the paſſage deſerves to be ſet ni fit gerenda 
down, (35) And therefore, as 55 who would adviſe Reſpublica, fag. 
the Sophift Prodicus, or the Poet Philetas, who were both 79” 2 
young, but thin, lean, and fickly (36), and kept their bed (36) Nause pi, 
the greateſt part of the time, to concern themſekves with * TX vollg d Kar 
public affairs, would be ſenſeleſs 3 ſo would thoſe een ee 
be, who ſhould forbid ſuch old men as Pbocion, Mal-. pron 3 ab- 
nifſa the African, and Cato the Roman to exerciſe public gau dur, 
offices. | | | | Integra quidern 


graciles & ob infirmitatem valetudinis crebro decumbentes. Bid. REEF 


"PRODICUS, an Heretic of the IId century (a), founder of the ſect of 
the Adamites, followed the abominable opinions of Carpocrates, to which he added 
the impudence of public copulation //of both ſexes (A]; for he ordered, that women 


| ſhould be in common: ſo that, at à public feaſt, every man took the firſt woman he 


SY 


| lighted upon, after the candles 
(B) Theodor. 
i, cap. vi, & 


er the ere removed; and leudneſs was accounted the myſtical 
ceremony of the initiation (6), 'Thoſe who are endued with the leaſt ; ark of piety. are 


4 


Heret. Fab. 4. ſtruck with horror, when they ſee, that, ſo ſoon after the death of the Apoſtles, the 


4 4, c. *xvii, doctrine of the myſtical union, which ought to be among the faithful, was underſtood of 
8 the carnal copulation of men and women, and that thoſe Heretics durſt affirm, that the 
true participation of myſteries conſiſted in that. What could be expected from ſuch a 

man as Prodicus, who believed, that human ſouls were ſent into bodies, not in order 


[A] To which he added the impudence of public 5 
pulation of both ſexes.) Here are Theodoret's words, 
OG. Wmeggaulws Au veLew Tols Kepronpeirus g- 


1002 * 2 ge, Soy act. Hic ad decreta Carpocratis adjecit 
i, cap, vi, *  palam & publice ſcortari (1). The only proof Theo- 


| 4 4/1. $45 W595 to 


doret alledges for. it is, that Prodicus ordered a com- 
munity of women; that is to ſay, that, in the meals 
which the ancient Chriſtians called *AyTa/, every 
man ſhould enjoy a woman, as chance ſhould bring 
them together in the darkneſs of the, room. 1 
NS: | | | 8 they 


Iefpwy Tobe 


zs the meer fiction of politic men, for the good of the phens's Dicto- 


pir. ady, Math, | 


Natura Deorum, 


(c) Idet 
cap. *, 
(d) Cl 
lexand. 
hb, t / 
J ſhall « 
the ren 


(2) Stre 
1, P. C 


(3) Ibid. 


(1) Prud, 
Prolog. 


(2) Onup 
on the ze 
of the Fa 
ſhews by 
(cription, 
's name 
Calla. 


(3) Sixtus 


ſis is cenh 
for it by 
Labbe, de 
Ec. To 


702. 794. 
9 Biblio 


ip, b. p 


| v Maria 


Hiſt. Hiſ 
i, cap, X 


(6) It » t 
of the bod 
To? V's 


fawn 


(0 ſdem, lib, , 
cap. X, & XX, 
(d) Clem. A- 
Lxand. Strom. 
[1b,i, page 304. 
1 ſhall obferve in 


the remark [ZH] 


(2) Stromat. lib. 
til, P. 4300. 


to be 


truth (F). | 


they called communicating, and being initiated into 
the myſtery. I do not find, that Theodoret had any 
reaſon to aſcribe this additional doctrine to Prodicus, 
ſince Clemens Alexandrinus, on whoſe credit he ſpeaks, 
imputes (2) the whole matter to Carpocrates; for, 
having mentioned upon a meer hear-ſay, and not as a 
thing to be found in their writings, the infamous cu- 
ſtom of removing the candles, and lying one with 
another, he ſays, that Carpocrates ſhould have eſta- 


bliſhed thoſe laws for dogs, hogs, and goats: and 


therefore Clemens Alexandrinus did not believe, that 
Carpocrates had left them to the care of ſome of his 
ſucceſſors ; for inſtance, to Prodicus. Thus Theodo- 
ret alledges an author, who is againſt him. That 


author obſerves, that the men, before they went to 


thoſe feaſts, acquainted the women, whom they had 
a mind to lie with, that they made choice of them. 


/ 3 / * / 
McacTHoav]as os U ToizuTh ayary Til xoivoriae, 


I BL 50 8 * > / — 
ee n ute udn Tap ov av οονEðẽH½4utx: yulaerrav 


dri Til Ts KeprotegrTt:s (U yap Feuis e- 


rel dels) vous uTatoir. Meditatos autem in e- 
juſmodi agape communionem, interdiu jam, a quibus ve- 
lint mulieribus exigere Carpocratee ( divine enim nefas 
eft dicere) legis obedientiam (3). Which is likely e- 
nough : The paſſions are too ingenious to be inactive 


on fuch occaſions, and to refer the whole matter to 


(iy prudent. in 
Prolog. Oper. 


(2) Onuphrius, 

on the 4d book 

of the Faſti, 

ſbeus by an in- 

ſcription, that 
'» name wag 
allea, 


_ (3) Sixtus Senen - 


$18 cenſured 

for it by Father 
Labbe, de Script, 
Eecleſ, Tom, TA 
Pay, 794. 


(4) Biblioth, 


iſp, b. 205, 


(5) Mariana 
Hitt, Hiſp. J. 
iv, cap, XV11, 


(6) It is th 


Tf? Er60&vwy, - 


chance. The Carpocratians knew therefore, pretty 


near, who ſhould fall to their ſhare, and were not 
wholly in the caſe, mentioned by a Roman Poet. 


Mox juniores quærit adulteros 


nter mariti vina: neque eligit 


PRODICUS. PRUDENFTIUS. 


puniſhed, but to pay homage to the angels, who had created the world, 
by all manner of ſenſuality (c)? The followers of Prodicus boaſted, that they had 
the ſecret books of Zoroaſter (d), and maintained, that God was not to be prayed 
to (e), and that no man ought to expoſe himſelf to martyrdom by confeſſing the 


(F) Tertull. in Scorpiac. cap. ult. 


Cui donet impermiſſa raptim 
Gaudia luminibus remotis : 
Sed juſſa coram non ſine conſcio 
Surgit marito: ſeu vocat inſtitor, 
Seu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter, 
Dedecorum pretioſus emtor (4). 


785 


of the article 
ZOROASTER, 
that the words 
of Clemens A- 
lexandrinus are 
equivocal, , 

(e) Ibid. Jb. vii, 
Pag. 722. 


(4) Horace, Od, 


VI, lib, III. 


Marry d, their leſſons ſhe improves 
By practice of adulterous loves, 
And ſcorns the common mean deſign, 
To take advantage of her huſband"s wine ; 
Or ſnatch in ſome dark place 
A haſty illegitimate embrace. 
No! the bribed huſband knows of all, 
And bids her riſe, when lovers call : 
Hither a merchant from the Streights, 
Grown wealthy by forbidden freights, 
Or city Cannibal repairs, 
Who feeds upon the fleſh of heirs. 
Convenient brutes ] whoſe tributary flame | 
Pays the full price of luſt, and gilds the lighted ſhame, 
Lord RoscoMmon. 


I muſt add, that Theodoret is not ſo exact, as he 


ſhould have been, in quoting Clemens Alexandrinus 
about another circumſtance. He makes him fay of 
Prodicus, what is properly and directly ſaid of ſome 
others, and cannot be applied to Prodicus, but in ge- 
neral, and with ſeveral indirect arguments. 


PRUDENTIUS, in Latin Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, a Chriſtian Poet, 
was born in the year 348 [A] in Spain; but it is diſputed whether it was at Cala- 


horra, or Saragoſſa, or in another town of 


[4] — in the year 348.] This appears 


from theſe words: 


Hzxc dum vita volans agit 

Inrepſit ſubito canities ſeni, 

Oblitum veteris me Saliz Conſulis arguens 
Sub quo prima dies mihi (1). 


Whilſt thus my fleeting being haſtes axvay, 
Old age creeps ſudden on, and marks me gray: 
Old Salia's conſulſhip's forgotten quite, 
The year, in which J firſt beheld the light. 


The meaning of which is, that he was born under 


Salia's conſulſhip; but we find, that the conſuls of 
the year 348 were Flavius Philippus, and Flavius Sal- 
lia, or Sallea (2). Obſerve that, thoſe who make 
him flouriſh in the year 380 (3), are as much mi- 
ſtaken, as thoſe, who make him flouriſh in the year 
430 (J). | ED | 

[BJ I is diſputed whether it was at Calahorra, or 
at Saragoſſa, or in another town of that country. ] Al- 
dus Manutius, Sixtus Senenſis, Poſſevin, and ſome 
others, make him a native of Saragoſſa; but Mariana 
maintains, that he was born at Calahorra (5). They 
alledge for the firſt opinion the hymn ia honorem ſan- 


Horum decem & octo Martyrum Ceſarauguſtanorum (6), 
which begins thus: 


Bis novem NosTER populus ſub uno 
Martyrum ſervat cineres ſepulchro: 
Cæſarauguſtam vocitamus urbem 

Res cui tanta eſt. 


My country men, with pious xcal, give room 
To twice nine martyrs aſhes in one tomb. 
Ceſar Auguſta is the city's name, 

Which only can fo great an honour claim. 


VOI. IV. 


that country [BJ. Thoſe who ſay that he 
98 1 _ 


We read the following paſſage in the ſame hymn: 


NosTER eſt quamvis procul hinc in urbe 
Paſſus ignota dederit ſepulchri 
Gloriam victor, prope litus altz 
| | Forte Sagunti. 
Nos r ER, & NOSTRA puer in palæſtra, 
Arte virtutis, fideique olivo 
Unctus, horrendum didicit domare 
Viribus hoſtem (7). 


(7) Prudent. ib. 
Hymn. IV, ver. 


Tho marthyr'd in a foreign land he dhe, 0 97 
De conqueror, perhaps, will not deny he 

On fam'd Saguntum's ſhore his corpſe interr'd to He. 

Ou R country-man, "midſt us he did a hero grow, 

And learn'd, with th oil of faith, to triumph o'er the 

Rn g 8 
Prudentius ſpeaks of St Vincent, who was born at 
Saragoſſa. A like proof is alledged for the ſecond opi- 
nion; for theſe two verſes are to be found in the 
hymn, in honorem ſanctorum Martyrum Hemiterii & | | 
Chelidonii Calagurritanorum (8) : - (8) It is the firſt 
| of the book 


Hoc bonum ſalvator ipſe, quo fruamur, præſtitit Top? Dre 


as e g's 
Martyrum cum membra x OS RO conſecravit op- 
pido (9). (9) Id. Hymn. 


3 I, ver. 115. 
This good our Saviour's bounty did beſtow, | 
From him alone our happineſs does fiow, 
Who kindly to ou k city doth decree 
The blood of martyrs flain ſpou'd ſacred be. 


- 


And in the very hymn for the martyrs of Saragoſſa we 
read this : | 5110 


Nos TRA 


9 N 


was made conſul, are grofly miſtaken [CJ. They ſhould only have ſaid, that he had 0 Melior omni. 
(a) See the re. à very conſiderable office (a). He was fifty-ſeven years of age when he betook him- duscht, 


"mark. [Bl. „ 2 1 * | zun Pocta, me 
mM {If to write Poems upon matters of religion. He had been an advocate, and then a Judicio, Liliu 
judge, afterwards a ſoldier, and at laſt he had a noble employment at court [DJ. He dur, Dial, 
(5) lbid, does not deny that he was a looſe man in his youth (5). There is more zeal for **», pax. 906, 
7/20 . | . . N 2 g . m, 
religion, than poetical ornaments, in his works (c). He did not always obſerve the 5. A. 
rules Gyraldus, in 
2 
| . . g 0. 
; Nos r Ra geſtabit Calagurris ambos under Meſſalia's conſulſnip: he ſhews, there was no 
107 ld. Hymn : conſul of that name, from the beginning of Diocleſian's 
tv! ver. 4: " 4 | . reign to the time of Anaſtaſius. He confutes Aldus, 
Our Calahorra both fall bear, who believed that Prudentius had been conſul of Meſ- 
7 , falia (26) : he ſhews, there is no ſuch conſul in the (26) It mould be 
"WO "OV" "FOES « Faſti Conſulares, and that the ancient authors never Maſialia, 


mentioned a town called Meſſalia. There was indeed 
a town called Maſſilia, and now Marſeilles. But, 
ſays he, ever ſince the diviſion of the empire under 
Conſtantine, it was an uſual thing to ele& a conſul at 
Rome, and another at Conſtantinople, or both at 
Rome, and then both at Conſtantinople ; and ſome- 


Mariana made uſe of thoſe two paſſages ; but the au- 
(11) Pedro Man- thor (11), who wrote againſt him, ſhews, that, if 
tuano, Adver- they afforded a good proof, they would be inſignificant 
tencias a la Hi- for that very reaſon, becauſe they cannot be ſolid, 
Roria de Joan de without the paſſages brought for the contrary opinion 


Mariana, pag. hs x In Irc Thof on. 
82, & ſe. e lo too. In a word, I hole reatons prove too times two at Rome, and two at Conſtantinople at the 
much, and conſequently prove nothing. He confutes £ time ; but it does not appear, that any of the 
Mariana and Aldus Manutius's arguments reciprocally veſtern conſuls did ever reſide at Marſeilles. It is 
one by the other, and fays, that, though Prudentius fufficient to ſay, that, if Prudentius had been conſul, 
was not born at Saragoſſa, nor at Calahorra, he might hee would have ſaid fo in the paſſage which may be 
call them nora, becauſe they were fituated in Fliſpa- ſeen at the beginning of the following remark. 
nia Tarraconenſis, his native country. He confirms [D] He was fifty-ſeven years of age when he betook 
(12) Ib. p. 85, His opinion by two remarks (12) : One is taken from himſetf . . . . . He had been an advocate, and at laft he 
theſe words concerning Tarragona ; had a noble employment at court.) He himſelf gives us a 


O triplex honor, o triforme culmen Mort account af his life, withouk forgetting the leud- 


| neſs of his youth. 
Quo NosTR 2# caput excitatur urbis CO; „ 
(13) Prudeat. Cunctis urbibus eminens Hiberis (13). Per quinquennia jam decem, 
Hymn. VI, ver. Ni fallor fuimus; ſeptimus inſuper 


142. O triple honour, triple height of fame, _ Annum cardo rotat, dum fruimur ſole volubili. 
| Which thus, above all elſe, exalts ou x city's name ! | Tnflas creme tnis.- & "MEN | 


The other is grounded upon this, that Prudentius, Vicinum ſenio jam Deus adplicat. LY 
who ſays many things of Merida, where St Eulalia Quid nos utile tanti ſpatio temporis egimus ? 
was born, does not call it zoffra; becauſe, ſays he, ZEtas prima crepantibus | 
it was not in Hiſpania Tarraconenſis, — in Hiſpania Plevit ſub ferulis: mox docuit toga 
Luſitanica. Obſerve that he is miſtaken concerning Lot + : 736. V7 ol 
(ch Pedro Man- thoſe words, fra par in palefira: be (14) under- Infeftum vitiis falſa loqui, non fine crimine : 


tuano, ubi ſu- ſtood them of Valencia (15), where St Vincent ſuffered Tum laſciva protervitas, | >. 
pra, p. 84, 35. martyrdom 3 but it is plain they are meant of Sara- Et luxus petulans (heu pudet ac piget!) 
| goſſa, where he was born and bred up. „ "Baa | itiæ ſordi 3 
3 , This Critic is better at pulling down than at build- Wy OI e #2 _ 


— 8 ing up; for, when he goes about to prove, that Salia, Exin jurgia turbidos 


in the Aſturias, is Prudentius's birth-place, he al- Armarunt animos, & male pertinax 
ledges no good reaſon for it, though he ſhews a great Vincendi ſtudium ſubjacuit caſibus aſperis. 
deal of ingenious learning. His chief argument is Bis legum moderamine 
| built upon theſe words; oblitum veteris me Saliæ Con- Ras wel actions when: 
(16) Bee the 26- fulis (16). He pretends (17), that if weteris refers to Jas civile bonis reddidimus, terrulmus eos 
mark [4]. Conſalis, there would have been two conſuls called mi . TOE 
| Salia, one before the other, and Prudentius muſt have Tandem militiz gradu | 
(7) Ib. p. 87. been born under the conſulſhip of the firſt. But it is Evectum pietas Principis extulit, | 
not true, that there was a Salia major and a Salia Adſumptum propius ſtare jubens ordine proximo (27.) (27) Pmdent. in 
minor, as there was a Scipio Africanus major, and a 1 e e | '  Prologo Operum, 
Scipio Africanus minor. This objection would have en Luftra. avith ſeven added years, 
| ſome force, if Prudentius was very exact in the choice | 4 8 4751 a 0 
of-his words. Rut, after all, if ug refer dei e a e pal, and mid uu. 
(13) Ib. p. 90. town, as Pedro Mantuano will have it, what will be- Since. firft my eyes beheld the ſun, 


come of the word Conſulis? His ſaying (18) that it And open'd on the. day. 
{19) Aldus, in fignifies a year, will never be a ſatisfatory explica- 3 
Vita Prudentii. tion. 5 Life's limit almoſt J approach; 
(20) See Father ICI Thoſe, aalen be dude made conſul, ave. Old age is fealing en; 


Chamillard groſiy miſtaken.) Aldus Manutius (19) calls him Vir ne i 
Prudentius, Ni Conſularis, and Maſſaliæ Conſul. His miſtake pro- 9 7 op of Fig ad 
| ceeds from not rightly underſtanding the letters Y. C. n 
(21) Ibid. added to the names of Prudentius, and from reading L 

| in his manuſcript oblitum weteris Mefſalie conſulis ar- The tyrant's laſh my boyiſh age 


(a2) Do Pin, guens, Whereas it ſhould be me Saliæ. The two let- For manhood did prepare ; 


teurs Fcclefiaſt. ters V. C, ſignify Vir Clariſſimus, as Alciatus obſerves Luſtructed them in all the quirks 
Tom. iii, p. 6, (30), and not Vir Conſularis, a title that was grown Of the evaſsue bar. 
A Dutch E- out of uſe at that time 5 I N e follows a paſſage e 
t, of Mr du Pin. (22) Moſt authors have not under- | | Os tr — — 
« ſtood this paſſage (23), and ſome, as Aldus Manutius, Then wantonneſ? and luxury | 
(23) That is, ob- « Sixtus Senenſis, Poſſevin, and even Father Labbe, (Of which I now repent) 


o_ _ me „ thought he had been conſul of a town called Meſſa- Into my ſoul of every vice 
F © lia, which Father Labbe (24) fancies to be Marſeilles. The flrong infection ſent. 
(24) Ser bis Diſ- It is a blunder. They took the name of the conſul | 


ſertation de «© Salia, who was conſul with Philippus in 348, for f 5 
Script. Ecclel. the name of a town, and aſcribed to ais the Au Frelle, ans farw m . 


Tom. ii, P. 793. « title of conſul, which belongs to Salia, under whoſe Arnd every angry thought ; 
(25) Pedro Man- * conſulſhip Prudentius came into the world” The And many hazards, many illi, 
tuano, ubi ſu- author, who criticizes Mariana (25), confutes Antonius Defire of conqueſt brought, 
pra, P. 86, 87, Nebriſſenſis, who thinks, that Prudentius was born | | 
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rules of quantity; beſides, he does not a 
the liberty he took in ſaying, 


Tꝛoice with the righteous rein of law 
Two cities I controlÞ'd; 
Encourag'd good and modeſt men, 
But ſboch d the bad and bold. 


At length, to military rank 
Rais'd by my prince's hand, 

He kindly bad me nearer to 
His royal perſon ſtand. 


He bethought himſelf ſomewhat late, though not too 

x) Nam fern late (28), of renouncing the vanities of the world, and 
ee eſt ad making pious verſes. It may be a queſtion, whether 
bonos mores via, his publiſhing the debaucheries of his youth will be of 


dem penitet advantage to all his readers. A young debauchee, who 
peccafle pene e 


pen Se Bi that pious and devout Poet, did as I do when he avas 


late to reform « he young, I will do as he did when I come to be fifty-ſeven 
why repents of years of age, makes a very bad anſwer ; and yet it ap- 
heveng firnee, '* pears to him ſolid, and lulls him afleep in his fins. 
_ a. [E] He does not appear orthodox in all his opinions.] 
eneca, in Aga- - | | 

memn. Act. II, He tays expreſsly, that the damned have a day of reſt 
ver. 342, pag. every year, and that it is the day, on which our 


m. 262, Saviour came out of hell. How came he to know 
| this? | 


Sunt & ſpiritibus ſæpe nocentibus 
Pœnarum celebres ſub Styge feriæ, 
Illa nocte, ſacer qua rediit Deus 


(29) Prudent, Stagnis ad ſuperos ex Acheronticis (29) : 


Hymn, F. Ca- 
themer. ver. 
125, P. m. 21. 


The damm d have reft from pain, their tortures ſtay, 
And bell's inhabitants keep holiday; | 

On that bleſt night, in which the Son of God 

From out thoſe gloomy realms in triumph rode. 


Marcent ſuppliciis Tartara mitibus, 
Exſultatque ſui carceris otio 
Umbrarum populus liber ab ignibus : 


(30) Ib. ver. Nec fervent ſolito flumina ſulphure (30). 


133. f 
x The puniſhments of Tartarus abate, 

And, free from penal fires, their diſmal fate, 
De airy people a ſhort reſpite know, 

Nor the dire ſtreams with uſual ſulphur flow. 3 


He affirms in another place, that Go Þ damns but 
ſew people. | TT 


Quæſitor ille ſolus 
Animæque corporiſque, 
Enſiſque bis timendus 
Prima ac ſecunda mors eſt. 

Idem tamen benignus 
Ultor retundit iram, 
Paucoſque non piorum 


(31) b. Hymn, Patitur perire in zvum (31.) 


VI, ver, 89, P. 
— He only ſearches out the heart, 
The lord of life and death, 
The ſword that twice is to be fear'd, 
The firſt and ſecond death. 


Yet he, in mercy to mankind, 
Puts ih edge of juſtice by, 
And of tb ungodly ſuffers few 
Eternally to die. 
He is very much blamed for . not the glory 


3 
of heaven, but the ſtate of a man, whoſe ſufferings are 
not exceſſive. He ſays, he will be contented, provi- 


ded his ſoul be not caſt into the deepeſt dungeon of 


hell; and deſires no better fate after the reſurrec- 
tion (32). Ns 


in) See the 
mira Malta in theſauris Patris eſt habitatio, Chriſte, 
$6, 187 


187. Diſparibus diſereta locis, non poſco beat 


ut: N 


may reply to thoſe who reprove him, Prudentius, 


NTIUS. 


ppear to be orthodox in all his opinions [Z]: 
that few people are damned, would not be born with at 


preſent. 


In regione domum : ſint illic caſta virorum 
Agmina, pulvereum quz dedignantia cenſum 
Divitias petiere tuas : fit flore perenni 
Candida virginitas, animum caſtrata reciſum. 
At mihi Tartarei ſatis eſt fi nulla miniſtri 
Occurrat facies, avidæ nec flamma Gehennæ 
Devoret hanc animam, merſam fornacibus imis. 
Eſto: cavernoſo, quia ſic pro labe neceſſe eſt 
Corporea, triſtis me ſorbeat ignis Averno: 
Saltem mirificos incendia lenta vapores 
Exhalent, æſtuque calor languente tepeſcat. 

Lux immenſa alios, & tempora vincta coronis 
Glorificent: me pœna levis clementer adurat (33). 33 ds ts 
| | | Hamartigenia, 

In head n, thy father s dwelling-place, O Chriſt, ſub fin, p. 227. 

Are many manſions. In that happy region | 
J aſk not to be plac d: be there the ſouls 
Of thoſe, who, bravely ſcorning worldly gain, 

Hawe fought thy riches : there be plac'd the chaſt, 
Eunuchs in mind. For me, if heaven conſent, 
That no dark miniſter of hell approach me, 

Nor its devouring flames enaurap my ſoul, 

Pm ſatisfied. But fince the ſtains of guilt 
Require purgation in annealing fires, 

O Let ſome milder flame, with languid heat, 
Gently exhale, and purge away my crimes, 

Let others at a crown of glory aim : 
J aſe but lighter puniſhment at beſt. 


Dr Perkins, a Proteſtant Divine, fays this is an im- 

pious prayer, and that it ought not to be aſcribed to 

Prudentius (34). He is not the only one who thinks that (34) Dictum im- 
it is a piece added to his Hamartigenia. However it pium & non tri- 
be, Victor Giſelinus, a Catholic writer, highly con- buendum Pruden- 


. , . . tio ait noſter | 
demns this prayer, in a work (35) that is very much perkinfius. Ri- 


commended by Poſſevin (36). Obſerve that it is to 9er, Crit. Sacri, 


be found as a genuine piece in the moſt exact edi- ib. iii, cap. 
tions (37); whereas ſome verſes, that are accounted *#v!, p. 1123, 
ſuppoſititious, have been left out. You will not find Tem 17s: Ora 
in Heinſius's edition, as in that of Sichardus, the third | ) In his 
Strophe of the hymn falſly intituled, Ad incenſum cerei Notes upon Pru- 
Paſchalis (38). That title, and that Strophe, not be- dentius. 

ing in the beſt manuſcripts, have been left out as ſup- 
poſititious pieces. The prayer, that is at the end of (36) See Rivet, 
the Hamartigenia, would likewiſe have been expung- ubi ſupra. 
ed, if there had been any reaſons to believe that it 


; ; . For inſtance, 
was not genuine. But here is a hereſy, of which he (37) n 
cannot be cleared by denying the thing: he believed — 
the materiality of the ſoul. 5 | 


(38) It is the 


Reſciſſa ſed iſta (39) ſeorſum 5th of the Ca- 


. . themerinon, 
Solvunt hominem perimuntque : 
Humus excipit arida corpus, | (39) That is, 
Anime rapit aura Liquor tm (40). 2 and the 
When foul and body by the hand 8 
Of death divided are, Hymn, X. Ca- 
The body to the duſt returns, themerin, c 
The liquid ſoul to A I R. . 


The following verſes make it plain, that he means a 
material ſubſtance by Anime liquorem. 


Non occidet, inquit, | 
Interior qui ſpirat homo : luet ille perenne 
Supplicium, quod ſubjectos male rexerit artus. 
Nec mihi difficile eſt Li CDA M circumdare flam- 
mis | 
Naturam, quamvis Px x FLABIL1S illa feratur | 
Inſtar Noti: capiam tamen, & tormenta adhibebo (41). (41) 19, contra 
| | $ymmach. ib. 
Th interior man, he ſays, will never die, ii, ver, 184.4 
But bear eternal puniſhment in hell. 
1 can conceive a liquid nature, tho' 
Inpaſſve as the wind, by flames encompaſi'd, 
Suffer eternal burning. 


Mr 1 
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preſent. It might be of ſome uſe to him, in anſwering the objections of the Marcio- 
nites againſt whom he wrote a poem; but, at the bottom, he could not clear up by 
it the difficulties concerning the origin of evil [F]. There are ſeveral editions of his 


Mr le Clerc obſerves (42), that theſe words of Pru- 
dentius, Anime rapit aura liquorem, do naturally fig- 
nify the mortality of the ſoul, and that an Epicurean 
avould not expreſs himſelf better. It is certain, that this 
verſe, and the foregoing, explain a doctrine which is 
| to be found in the books of ſeveral Pagan authors con- 
(43) See, in the cerning the characters of death (43). It is, ſaid they, 
article AM- the =: Oe of a compound into its principles, each 
P n of which returns to the place from which it came, 
1 ar the body into the earth, the ſoul into the air or the 
out of Epichar- ther. If we confider how Lucretius expreſſes him- 
mus. ſelf on this head, it will appear, that Prudentius might 


be looked upon as his abridger. 


(42) Le Clere, 
Biblioth, Uni- 
verielle, Tom. 


X1:, Pag. 166. 


Denique cœleſti ſumus omnes ſemine oriundi, 
Omnibus ille idem Pater eſt, unde alma liquenteis 
Humorum guttas Mater cum Terra recepit 
| Feta parit nitidas fruges, arbuſtaque læta, 
(44) You will Et genus humanum (44) 
find it in citat, 
(58), of the arti- 
cle JUPITER, 


Cedit item retro de Terra quod fuit ante, 

In terras: & quod miſſum 'ſt ex Atheris oris, 
Id rurſum Cceli rellatum templa receptant : 
Nec fic interimit mors res, ut Material 


(45) Lucret. lib, : : , 
Corpora conficiat, ſed cœtum diſſupat ollis (45). 


II, ver. 990. 


Laſth, awe all from feed cœleſtial riſe, 
Which heav'n, our common parent, ſtill ſupplies. 
| From him the earth receives enlivenins rain, 


Ard flrait jhe bears bird, tree, and beaſt, and man. 


(46) See the re- 
mark [R], of 
the article LU- 
CRE TIUs. 6’ WO Wen Yong ROLL Hs ly nl 
| | when bodies die 
(47) And allo in And fo each part returns, when bodies die, | 
What came from earth to earth, what from the ſky 


ſome other 


books, See Mr Dyopt down, aſcends again, and mounts on high. 
le Clerc, ubi ſu- ö . . 
pra, For death does not deſtroy, but diſunite 


The feeds, and change their order and their fite. 


(48) In the arti- Ex EECR. 


cles MAR- 
CION, MANI | e 
CHEES, PAU- But, though theſe two Poets agree in their expreſſions, 


LICIANS, their notions are quite different. The return of the 

| ſoul to its principle was a true death, according to Lu- 
(49) Biblioth. cretius (46), but not according to all other Heathens, 
3 and leſs {till according to Prudentius, who ſoon af- 
„ (47) explains himſelf ſo poſitively, that one cannot 


1 doubt of his believing the immortality of the ſoul. : 
(50) Theſe are I defire I may be allowed to ſay, that Dr Perkins's 
his awords : judgment ſeems too ſevere to thoſe, who have a regard 


Si non vult Deus to equity and charity. They think, that this Poet was 
118 ons Fr willing to be deprived of happineſs in heaven, and to 
quits ſuffer a moderate puniſhment after this life, becauſe he 
Nil refert auctor looked upon himſelf as a man unworthy of the ſupream 
fuerit factorque heatitude, and too worthy of puniſhment. Is ſuch an 
matorum- humility impious? May not one call it a facrifice of 
_—_— himſelf to the divine Juſtice ? . 
pulcherrima [F] He could not clear up by it the difficulties con- 
verti, cerning the origin of evil.) J have propoſed them in 
Cum poſſit pro- ſeveral places of this Dictionary (48) ; but, in order to 
— — ſmew, that the Philoſophers are not the only men, who 
- A mention thoſe objections, I ſhall ſet down a long pal- 
Innocuos agere ſage of à learned Divine: : (49) 'The Manichees and 
Omnipotens, nec © the Marcionites raiſed an objection againſt, the or- 
. 1 * thodox, mentioned by Prudentius (50), in its full 
Degenerct, fatto, ſtrength, wis. That, if the God, , who governs the 
quinet ullo. world, was not pleaſed with vice, he would prevent 
Condidit ergo it, ſince he is not ignorant of the corruption of 
malum Domi. men, and is able to prevent it. They pretended, 
3 ſpectat „ that it is one and the fame thing, to do evil, or to 
Et patitur, fieri- © ray i, of Leather dy” ry it. Mere 3 
que probat, tam- in the firſt place, t is not pleaſed with vice, 
705 ipſe crearit. « ſince he = appointed. a remedy _— it, and faves 
3 7 © thoſe, who abſtain from it. But, replied thoſe Here- 
cludere pofft, * tics, a man cannot fin againſt Gee's will, ſince he 
Non abolet, lon- © is the maſter of our hearts, and inclines them as he 
goque finit graſ- * thinks fit. Our Poet, in order to reſolve this difh- 
ſarier uſu. Pru- s cylty, has only recourſe to free-will, without which 
there can be neither vice nor virtue. He very much 
6 


dent. in Hamar- 
tig. ver. 6 , 
33 enlarges upon it, and proves his aſſertion by the 


Pag. m, 2717. 


| grees. 


works 


example of our firſt parents, of Lot, and his wife, 
of Naomi's daughters-in-law, and of brothers, one of 
whom, as we daily ſee, loves virtue, and the other 
gives himſelf up to vice. 'To which he adds this 
general maxim : 


W 


Omnibus una ſubeſt natura; ſed exitus omnes 
* Non unus peragit, placitorum ſegrege forma, 


All men are of the ſame nature, but all of them 
© have not the ſame fate, becauſe all of them have not 
* the ſame will. It appears from what has been ſaid 
© above, that Prudentius believed, that men are born 
corrupt; but what he ſays here ſhews, he did not 
© believe, that ſuch a corruption did neceſſarily deter- 
* mine them to evil, He adds, that God has ap- 
pointed rewards and puniſhments, becauſe men may 
* be good or bad as they pleaſe. If the Manichees 
had farther objected to him, that it had been better 
* if there had been no free-will, and no happineſs 
* beſtowed as a reward; and if men had been neceſ- 
* farily happy, by being neceſſarily determined to the 
love of virtue, than to make them ſo fatal a preſent 
Nas liberty, whereby moſt of them become unhappy 
* for ever: I ſay, if the Manichees had objected ſuch 
© a thing to him, perhaps he would have made uſe of 
the principle abovementioned, vg. that few people 
* are damned. How do we know but Prudentius came 
to have ſuch a thought by reaſon of this objection, 
* which might eaſily come into his mind. 

Theſe laſt words of Mr Le Clerc contain nothing 
but what is very probable : I believe with him, that 
if our Poet had found himſelf hard preſſed, he would 
have anſwered, that the number of the damned is 
very {mall : and therefore that we ought not to cry 
out ſo much againit the rigours of divine juſtice, which 


Expoſe mankind to miſery. But this anſwer would 


not have ſatisfied the Manichees, and would not have 
paſſed even for a palliative remedy ; for here is what they 
might have replied. You acknowledge that our ob- 
jection would be good if two thirds, or if half the hu- 


man race were eternally damned. You confeſs then, 


that the good principle cannot make choice of a plan, 
in which the damnation of the greateſt part of man- 
kind is included. You confeſs then, that infinite good- 
neſs is inconſiſtent with the eternal unhappineſs of ſo 
many perſons. By this confeſſion you deſtroy your 
whole ſyſtem ; for you cannot admit this inconſiſtency 
without acknowledging, that the eternal unhappi- 
neſs of a very great number of creatures would be a 
mark of cruelty in him who ſhould puniſh them. You 
know very well that infinite goodnels cannot be mixed 
with cruelty, and if you could comprehend that, with- 
out any mixture of this vice, the Lord of all things, 
might condemn to the flames two thirds or half of the 


human race, you would no longer think the infinite 
goodneſs inconſiſtent with this condemnation. 


Here 
then is the foundation of your anſwer; the good 
principle would be cruel, if a great number of per- 
ſons were damned; but becauſe tew are damned, he is 
not cruel, and preſerves all the characters of infinite 
goodneſs. Conſider well to what you expoſe yourlelf. 
You ought to grant us, that the damnation of all 
men would be, the elle&t of extream cruclty, Aus 
Jevitiei ut eo, as the ſchool-men would ſay, who 
meaſure the whole extent of a quality by eight de- 
Conſequently the damnation of the half of 
mankind would be the effect of four degrees of cruelty. 
From whence it follows, that the damnation of a fourth 
part of mankind would be a ſign of two degrees of 
cruelty in Go Dp. Make the number of the damned as 
{mall as you pleaſe, it will always prove a degree of 
cruelty in Go p, which however ſmall it be is incon- 
ſiſtent with infinite goodneſs, ſince this goodneſs ne- 
ceſſarily excludes all mixture of the contrary quality 
(51). In one word, if there is cruelty in damning a (5 Compare 
thouſand millions of ſouls, there is in damning nine with this g. i 
hundred millions, and this proves that there is in dam- t the 30 . 
ning eight hundred millions, and ſo on; for the dif- 22 
ference would be only of more to leſs, and this kind 
of abatement will never lead you from cruelty to in- 
finite goodneſs, but at moſt to a goodneſs leis mixed 
with the contrary vice, a goodnels inconſiſtent with 
„ | a principle 
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 PRUDENTIUS. PSAMMITICHUS. 


works [C]. His books againſt Symmachus were written before the victory obtained over 


Radagaiſus in the year 405, and after that which Stilico obtained over Alaric, 
He mentions the latter (d), 


Pollentia, in the year 402. 
though his ſubject required it. 


a principle eternal and eſſentially good (52). On the 
other fide, if there is no cruelty in damning an hundred 
thouſand perſons, why would there be any in damning 
two hundred thouſand perſons ? And if infinite good- 
neſs is not impeached by the damnation of two hundred 
chouſand men, neither would it be by the damnation 
of three hundred thouſand, and you can aſſign no 
number which can leſſen it's fulneſs, ſince three hun- 
dred thouſand does not hinder it's continuing ſuch ; 
acknowledge then that your ſyſtem falls to the ground, 
if you pretend to anſwer our difficulty by leſſening the 
number of the damned. We may apply here a thought 
of Horace (53), with all the ſubtilties of the Sorites 
(54). The true anſwer is, to maintain that the dam- 
nation of all men would be but an act of juſtice with- 
out any mixture of. cruelty, ſmall or great. The me- 
thod therefore of our Poet would be defective. 

I ſay nothing of another deſect in his anſwer ; the 
objection of his adverſaries is grounded upon this, that 
a being, which can prevent evil, and does not prevent 
it, wills it. This notion is plain. What ſignifies it 
to ſay, as our Poet does, that G o Þ has given to man 
a full power of doing good, and that man is the ſole 
cauſe of ſin by the abuſe of free-will ? This does not 
weaken the objection : it is to give his theſis for à re- 
ply, it is zgnoratio elenchi, and petitio principii, ſince the 
Manichees directly attack the hypotheſis of a free 


creature whom a good principle will ſuffer to fall into 


ſin. | 


55) Nicolaus 


Heinſius, in 
præfat. Pruden- 
di. ; 

{56) Ibid, 


(57) Du Pin, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 5. 


(58) Fol. 125. 


(59) Labbe, de 

Seript. Eecleſ. 
Tom, ii, pag, 

5 


dation (56). 


[ G] There are ſeveral editions of his works.) That of 
Aldus at Venice, 1502, in 4to, 1s not the firſt, as he 
ary ay That of Deventer went before it (55). 

me ſay he put out two editions; but there is ſome 
reaſon to believe, that they ſay ſo without any foun- 
Mr du Pin (57) mentions the Antwerp 
edition, 1540, in 800, which contains the notes of Anto- 
nius Nebrifſenfis, and Sichardus. I have an edition of 
Antwerp in Svo, with the notes of thoſe two authors; 
but it 1s of the year 1546. The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
written by Sichardus, is dated from Baſil, in March 
1537. Geſner, in his Bibliotheque (58) mentions an 
edition of Baſil, by Cratander, 1527, with Sichardus's 
Scholia, and another edition of Baſil by Henricus 
Petri of the ſame town. Father Labbe (59), followed 
the Antwerp edition of Plantin, 1564, with 'Theodorus 


Pulmannus's notes (50) and corrections, and Victor Giſe- 


linus's commentary. The two books againſt Symma- 
chus were printed at Paris in 1614, with Grangzus's 
notes: Mr du Pin calls him by miſtake Gangræus. 
He ſays, the laſt edition of Prudentius is that of Am- 


„3 Wh Yo. 
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and ſays nothing of the other, 


ſterdam 1667, with Heinſius's notes and corrections. He 
ſhould have ſaid Nicolas Heinſius, left the works of 
the ſon ſhould be aſcribed to the father. I think he 
might have mentioned the edition i u/um Delphini, by 
Father Chamillard at Paris, 1687. Moreri ſays, there 
is an Amſterdam edition of Prudentius, 1670, with 
the notes of Nicolas Heinſius, and the author's life: I 
have not been able yet to know whether this be true. 
I have only the edition of the year 1667, in 12mo, 
printed by Daniel Elziver, without the life of Pru- 
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near () Prudent. in 


Symmach, 46. 
" tt, ver. 69 5, & 


fer 


dentius : it (61) is in Sichardus's edition. As for the (61) Written by 
edition Variorum, publiſhed by Weitzius, it was printed Aldus Manutius, 


at Francfort, or Hanaw, 1613, and not at Hanover, 
as Mr du Pin ſays. ad | 

The reader will not be dipleaſed to find here Father 
Chamillard's judgment concerning thoſe who have writ- 
ten upon this author. Giſelinus ſectatus eſt tantum ea 
quæ omnium erant facillima & minime ſcitu neceſſa- 
ria, lapſus in multis etiam & hallucinatus. Nebriſ- 


riam & penitiorem ſcriptoris cognitionem requirun- 
tur, omittit. Quid quod Apotheoſim, Hamartige- 
niam, duos contra Symmachum libros qui ſunt 
præ cæteris tamen digniſſimi qui legantur non at- 
tigit . . . Heinfii vari lectiones in Prudentium ad- 


ſunt & accuratz ut ab Heinſio profectas facile noris. 
. . . Weitzius qui cum editas hactenus in Pruden- 
tium notas collegiſſet, addidit etiam ſuas, eaſque 
minime contemnendas, hoc uno cæteris ſuperior 
quod veterum autorum locos indicet, ac eos præcipue 
ſacræ ſcripturæ quos Prudentius operi ſuo intexuit. 
Mitto Jacobum Spiegelium qui commentariolum edi- 
dit in oden Prudentii inſcriptam ommnis hora, ejus 
enim in illam notæ non ſolum ſunt propter nimiam 
prolixitatem moleſtæ, verum etiam minutis quibuſdam 
ac pene puerilibus nugis ab ipſa grammatica repeti- 
tis refertz. Mitto etiam Adamum Siberum, Geor- 
gium Remum, Adamum Theodorum Siberum, An- 
dream Wilkium : quorum alii verba ſex interdum 
aut ſeptem protulerunt, in hymnos tres aut quatuor 
totos, alii in unum duntaxat, ut merito ab interpre- 
tum Prudentii numero ſint expungendi. Aliter ſen- 
tiendum de Scholiis Iſonis quæ quamvis admodum 
brevia ſint quidquid eſt tamen gravioris modi ſol- 
* yunt (62).“ He very much commends Fabricius's 
notes upon five hymns of Prudentius, and thoſe of 


c 


Eraſmus upon the two laſt hymns of the CAT HE/U 


MERINON, 


(60) He calls him Pulmaninus Cranenburgius. Mr du Pin calls him Pulman Graſſembourg. He has committed two faults ; for, be- 
ſides that he ſhould have ſaid Cranenbourg, (it is a ſmall town in the duchy of Cleves, where Theadorus Pulmannus was born) he ſhould 


not have expreſſed himſelf ſo as to make one think, that it was the author's firname, 


PSAMMITICHUS, king of Egypt, 640 years before the birth of 
CHRIST, was the ſon of Necus, whom Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, cauſed to be put 
to death, when he invaded Egypt. The ſon would have had the fame fate, had he 


not made his eſcape into Syria. 


He was recalled, when Sabacus retired into his country, 
and was one of the twelve great lords, who governed Egypt (a). 


ſenſis hæret in Prudentio magis, ſed eſt brevior & 
ſingula delibare ſatis habet, quæ ad fabulam, hiſto- 


ſperſis interdum lectiſſimis notulis perquam eruditæ 


(62) Stephanus 
Chamillard è So- 
cietate, Feſu, 
Præ fat. ad Pru- 
dent. in uſum 


De Iphini. 


Each of them had (a) Herodot. tb, 


his portion; but they ated, in concert, or rather like partners, or colleagues, than like > . . 


neighbouring princes (h) Pſammitichus drew upon himſelf the envy of the eleven other (4) mid. cap. 


princes, either becauſe the wealth he got, by the duties laid upon merchandiſes (c), i. 
enabled him to make alliances with foreigners, or becauſe they were afraid he would . Diodor, Sicul. 


be king of the whole country, as it had been foretold by an Oracle [A]. 


they confined him to marſhy places, where perhaps he had remained all his life-time, 
had he not been informed, that ſome foreigners, who had made a deſcent into Egypt, 


[4] A. it had been foretold by an Oracle.) The 
Oracle had told them, that he, who ſhould make his 
libations in a braſs cup, ſhould have the whole King- 
dom to himſelf. It amend, on the laſt day of a 
ſolemn feſtival, the twelve kings being in the temple 


of Vulcan, ready to make their libations, that the 


Prieſt, who was to give them the golden cup, which 
they uſed for that ceremony, miſtook the number, 
and wap. px only eleven cups. Pſammitichus, being 


the laſt of all, and having no cup, pulled off his hel- 


VO. IV. 


deſtroyed 


met, and uſed it for the libations. The other kings, 


remembering the Oracle, would have killed him, to 


prevent the effect of it, had they not certainly known 
I (1) Herodot. 1b; 
know not how to excuſe Athenæus; he makes Hero- 1 cp. cli. 


that he had no hand in the Prieſt's miſtake (1). 


dotus ſay, that the Egyptian Prieſts drank out of braſs 
cups, and that it does not appear, that the kings 
themſelves, when they ſacrificed in public, made uſe 
of a ſilver cup; ſo that Pſammitichus, who was the 
youngeſt king, made his libations with a braſs cup, 

90 whilſt 
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PSAMMITICHUS. 


deſtroyed all the flat country. They were Ionians and Carians, Being told that they 
were men of braſs [B], he conceived great hopes, by reaſon of an Oracle delivered to 
him. He went to ſee what it was, and, having engaged thoſe foreigners to ſtay with 
him, he made himſelf maſter of all Egypt by their means. He ſhewed himſelf very 
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(4) Herodot. thankful, and gave them ſome lands near the Nile, below the town of Bubaſtus (4). 


lib, ii, cap, A | age 
%% „ From that time he always had foreigners in his pay, and even gave them the prece- 


dency above the ſoldiers of his own nation, in the war he made againſt Syria (e); 
J Diodor. Sicul. at which the Egyptians were ſo incenſed, that two hundred thouſand men left him. 
ail. They went and ſettled in Zthiopia [CJ, and made a blunt anſwer to the reaſons he 
alledged, to perſuade them to return into their country [DJ. He left nothing unat- 
tempted to make up that loſs, and particularly applied himſelf to make trade flourſh : 
he was kind to foreigners, and granted them all manner of protection, putting a ſtop 


to the barbarity exerciſed upon them in the foregoing reigns. He made an alliance with 


5 the Athenians, and ſome other Greek nations, and would have his children inſtructed 
Y Ibid, by them (F). He cauſed alſo many children to be inſtructed by the Carians and 
Ionians, whom he had placed on the banks of the Nile; and it was the firſt time, 


(9) 1 that men, ſpeaking a different language from that of Egypt, ſettled in that country (g). 
div, By this means, as Herodotus obſerves (H), the curious, who, in proceſs of time, tra- 


050 hid. velled in Egypt, found there ſeveral people who underitood them, and were their 
5 interpreters. I have examined, in another place (i), whether the town of Naucratis was 
O In the ati built under the reign of Pſammitichus by ſome inhabitants of Miletus. This Prince 
TH. - reigned fifty four years [E], and died in the third Year of the XLth Olympiad (k), 
2 the chief town of the lower Egypt, in the temple of Minerva (m), where the Saites bu- 
ried all their kings (2). He was the firſt king of Egypt who drank wine (o): he or- 

1 ting dered, that the ſprings of the Nile (p) ſhould be looked for : and, in order to know 
who were the moſt antient people in the world, he cauſed two children to be brought up, 

Fa) N — ſo as to hear no body ſpeak; and, becauſe, when they came to be two years old, they 
. ſpoke a Word, which ſignifies bread, in the Phrygian Language, the Egyptians were 
(=) Herod: b. obliged to give up their pretenſion to the greateſt antiquity, and to yield, in that re- 
e ſpect, to the Phrygians (3). No ſiege did ever laſt a longer time than that which 


aide, Pak. 353. taking of that town, was not ſo glorious to him, as the dexterity wherewith he 


leaving his kingdom to his ſon Necus (1). He was buried at Sais, where he was born, 


(% Plutarch. de Pſammitichus laid to the town of Azotas (7); for it held out twenty nine years. The 


(+) Athen. 45, ſtopped a torrent, that had like to have overflowed his kingdom. The Scythians, having 
, Fak. 345: defeated the Medes, ruled in Afia, and were marching towards Egypt. Pſammitichus 


77) Herod. Ih. met them in Paleſtine, and, by his preſents and entreaties, perſuaded them to go back; 


#1, cap. and it was then that ſome of them plundered the temple of Venus Urania at Aſcalon (5). 


(r ) Ibid. cap. Moreri, and the continuators of his Dictionary, made but little account of this king, 
6% ſince, inſtead of inſerting in his Article ſuch things as belong to him, which, as we 
(% Ibid. 4d. i, have ſeen, are neither few nor common, they have only filled it with things that concern 
cap. cv. his Succeſſors. | 


(2) Athen. I. whilſt the others made them with ſilver cups (2). If their helmets. This was ſufficient to make Pſammiti- 


vi, pag. 231, you read the 15 1ſt chapter of the ſecond book of He. chus raiſe a great many Carians. : | 
rodotus, you will ſee, that Athenæus relates the mat- [C] They went, and ſettled in Ethiopia.] Strabo 
ter very unfaithfully. His tranſlator is no leſs unfaith- (5) ſays, they were under the dominion of a queen, 
ful: here is the Greek, Vawynriyor ev vewreev to whom the iſland of Meroe did belong, * that 
GVT& TaV ν,ᷓ Pacinkial X4aky giday ,,, they inhabited the province of Teneſis near that iſland, 
ra d dgytegts ome \ovrov, The tranſlator and an iſland above that of Meroe. Pliny (6), quot- 
renders it thus, Itague Pſammetichum aliis regibus po- ing Ariſtocreon, mentions the ſame fugitives, and a 
fteriorem libaſfſe argentea phiala, ſuperiores autem ænea. town called Eſar, which they inhabited for the ſpace 
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[B] That they were men of braſi.] Plammitichus, of three hundred years. What he ſays of it's ſitua- 


being reduced to a low condition by the envy of the 
other kings, conſulted an Oracle of Latona in the 
town of Butis, which was accounted the beſt in all E- 

pt. He was anſwered, that revenge would come to 
Pom by ſea, when men of braſs ſhould be ſeen. 'The 


Pirates, who had landed in Egypt, were armed from 


head to foot : ſuch armed men had never been ſeen in 
that country: and therefore it was thought they were 
men of braſs, and Pſammitichus was informed of it. 


He began then to have a good opinion of the Oracle, 


to which he had till then given no credit (3). It is 
pity Herodotus, whoſe relations are ſo charming, did 
not live in another age, or was not ſenſible of the dif- 


ference between Hiſtory and a piece of Poetry, In the 


latter, things muſt not be unfolded without a miracle ; 
the reader muſt be ſtruck with admiration at any rate : 
but Hiſtorical events ought to be attended with ſimpli- 
city; and if a judicious reader does not find it in an 
Hiſtorian, he may very well believe that the author 
has inſerted wonderful fictions in the room of it, I 
wonder Herodotus left any gleanings after him. He 
knew nothing of the Oracle mentioned by Polyznus 
(4). The god Hammon adviſed king Tementhes to be- 


that no nation before the Carians had ſet creſts upon 


tion does not agree with Ptolemy, nor with Strabo's 
account, | | 

[D] And made a blunt anſwer to the reaſons he al- 
ledged, to perſuade them to return.) At firſt Pſammiti- 
chus ſent to them their captains, to perſuade them to 
return into their country; and then he himſelf went 


(5) Lib. xvi, 
pag. 5 30, lib. 
vii, pag. 541. 


(6) Lib. vi, cab. 
XA. ; 


to them: he exhorted them to conſider, that they 


forſook their country, their wives, and children. 
They unanimouſly anſwered him, ſtriking their ſhields 
with their lances, We fall never want a country as 
long as aue are able to handle theſe arms, and aue ſhall 
never want wives and children, as long as wwe can male 
uſe of theſe other things. When they ſpoke the laſt 
words, they were ſo impudent as to ſhew their naked- 
neſs. Precibus ad ſententiæ mutationem eos folicitans, 
templa, patriam, uxores, liberos, recordari jubet. Tum 
univerſi haftas clypeoſque pulſantes, content voce reſpon- 
dent, quoad arma in poteſtate habeant facile fibi patriam 
reperturos ; reductis quoqus tunicis genitalia oftentant, 
nunguam fibi uxores aut liberos defore, quamdin his fint 
inflrutti, diftitantes (7). | 

LE] He reigned fiftyfour years.} Herodotus (8) ſays 
ſo : Euſebius makes him reign only forty-four years, 
and Moreri fifty-eight years. 
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PTOLOMY. 


He laid heavy taxes upon Egypt, in order to pay the vaſt ſums neceſſary, to gain and 

of the Roman people. This made him odious; and beſides 
being deſpiſed by his ſubjects, by reaſon of his ſuffering the iſland of Cyprus to be ſub- 
dued by the Romans, he was expelled from the kingdom, 


reſerve the friendſhip 


PTOLOM L, king of Egypt, the eleventh of that name, was firnamed Auletes, 


by reaſon of his great inclination to play on the flute. He ſucceeded his father (a) to- («) His name 
wards the beginning of the CLXX.Vth Olympiad, and in the year of Rome 673 (b), Tab 


He went to Rome, and 


demanded, for a long time, that the republic would protect him, and enable him to 


recover his dominions. He met with many 


oppoſitions in his negotiation, and, at laſt, 


having no hopes he left Rome, and went to Epheſus, where he obtained letters, by 
which Gabinius was ordered to reſtore him to his kingdom, wherein he happily ſuc- 


ceeded (c). I have faid, in another 


his other daughter, who ſucceeded him. 


(1) In the article 
ARSINOE. 


(2) Cæſar, de 
Bello Civ. Jb. 
ni, ſub fn. 
Lusanus, lib. x 7 


ſub fins 


3) Hirtius, de 
Bello Alexandre 
circa init, fag. 


u. 378. 


where he had a diſpute with Socinus about the ſtate of the firſt man. 
from thence, that he was accounted an Orthodox man by the Proteſtants; but it was 


If any one deſires a more particular account of the life, manners, and fortune o 


this King, he may read his Hiſtory, publiſhed at Paris in 1698, by Mr Baudelot de 


Dairval. 


[A] Arfinoe, his younger daughter, reigned for ſome 
time.] Here I perform the promiſe, 1 made (1), to 
ſupply Moreri's brevity. I ſay then, that ARSINOE 
ſtole away from the palace, whilſt the neceſſary pre- 
parations were making to attack Julius Cæſar, who had 
the young king in his power (2). She went to the 


Egyptian army, and commanded jointly with Achil- 


las; and a quarrel quickly ariſing between her and 
Achillas, each of them being willing to have the 
whole command, ſhe cauſed him to be killed by the 
eunuch Ganymede (3). But, Cæſar having ſet the 


young prince at liberty, Arſinoè was obliged to yield 


to her brother. After the victory of Cæſar, and the 
death of young Ptolomy, Cæſar, for the ſecurity of 
Cleopatra, ordered that Arſinoè ſhould leave Egypt 
(4). Appian informs us, that Megabyzus, a Prieſt 
of Diana, at Epheſus, received her into his houſe as 


a queen (5) ; and he had like to have been puniſhed 


with death upon that account, when Marc Antony, 


out of complaiſance to Cleopatra, cauſed Arſinoe to 


be killed at Miletus. He ſeized on Megabyzus, for 
the good reception he had given that princeſs. Cleo- 
patra releaſed him at the requeſt of the Epheſians. 


PUCCIUS (Francis), born at Florence, of an illuſtrious family, forſook the 
church of Rome, when he came to examine the diſputes about religion, which aroſe in 
France in Calvin's time : he was then at Lyons. He came into England and ſtudied 
Divinity at Oxford, and then at London: afterwards he removed into Swiſſerland, 


One would infer 


not ſo : the magiſtrates of Baſil expelled him for his opinions. He returned to London, 


where he was impriſoned on account of his doctrine. 


Being ſet at liberty, he removed 


Lathurus. 


(b) See Calviſius, 


ad hunc annum. 
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place (d) what became of Berenice, the eldeſt (+) See the arti- 
daughter of this king; and here I ſhall obſerve, that Arſinoe, his younger daughter 


reigned for ſome time [A]: but, properly ſpeaking, it was the famous Cleopatra 


cle BERE- 
„NICE, Ptolo- 
5 my's daughter. 


f (4) Ibid. 


(4) Thid. pag. 
m. 396. 


( 5) Appian. de 
Bell. Civil. 


lib, Vs 


into the Netherlands, and challenged Socinus to a verbal diſpute. They diſputed ſeveral 
times in Poland, in the preſence of the church of Cracow, but could not agree. 
W hereupon Puccius, breaking with the ſectaries of that country, followed ſome perſons, 
who ſtudied Magic [A], and went with them to Prague, where he returned to the 


(1) Hoornbeck, 
Apparat. ad 
Controverſ. So- 
cinianas, pag. 
52.5 | 


(2) In his third 
Letter to Mat- 


| thew Radecius. 


(3) Librum . , . 
cui titulum fecit 
de Bibliis occlu- 
lis, deque Elia 
qul ea aperturus 
of Socin, E- 
7. 4 III „ Pag. 
380, V, 418 
Biblioth, Fra- 
trum Polonorum, 


( Dum Pucciug 
in hac venturi E- 
d expectatione 
tus eſt, dum- 
que ſeipſum par- 
deipem hujus di- 
Vie legationis 
ore lperat, 
quemadmodum 
us ipſe libellus 
non obſcure indi- 
dat. Secin, ibid, 


[4] Who fludied Magic.) The author I have quot- 
ed uſes theſe words: In comitatum je dedit aliquorum 
magiæ ſtudioſorum, quibuſcum Pragam perventt (1). It 
is beſt to conſult Socinus, who ſpeaks of it more at 


large (2). He fays, that Puccius, being condemned 


by the arbitrators of the diſpute he had with him at 


' Cracow, would not confeſs, that he had been worſt- 


ed ; but no body would hear him any longer : the 
ſynod of the Unitarians did not vouchſafe to read his 


new piece. Socinus adds, that he received from him 


an Italian book concerning the ſeal ſet to the ſcrip- 


ture (3). Puccius ſaid, that every thing was incom- 
prehenſible in that divine book, and that the only 
way was to wait for the coming of the two men, 
mentioned in the eleventh chapter of St John's Reve- 
lation; that they would explain all the myſteries of 
the Bible, and that no diſputation was to be made uſe 
of before their coming to compoſe the differences 


about matters of religion. He believed, thoſe two 


men would quickly appear, becauſe he reckoned the 
1260 days of the reign of the beaſt for ſo many years, 
and becauſe, according to his computation, that reign 
began with the council of Nice. He expected a con- 
ſiderable employment under the miniſtry, or miſſion, 
of thoſe two men (4) 3 and, whilſt he flattered himſelf 
with theſe hopes, he grew acquainted with two En- 
gliſhmen in the retinue of the Palatin Laſki, who was 
returning from an embaſſy into England. One of them 
was a Phyſician, the other had been a Magician, and 
they were both Catholics ; but they promiſed a ſpeedy 
and | hu reformation, which Gop would in 
Chriſtendom by their means. They boaſted of a fami- 


liar converſe with the angels. The Phyſician neither 
I 


Roman 


ſaw nor heard any thing, but wrote down punctually 
what his companion ſaid that he ſaw and heard. Soci- 
nus, and ſeveral others, adviſed Puccius not to follow 
thoſe two perſons ; but they could not diſſuade him. 
He went to Prague with them, and reunited himſelf 
to the Romiſh church; on which occaſion he wrote 
a long letter to Socinus, wherein he aſſured him, that 
one of the angels which uſed to appear to one of thoſe 

ntlemen, applied himſelf directly to him, and in- 
8 him to abjure his errors. Statim autem fere ut 
Pragam perwenit, factus eft Papiſia, & mini ſtros pontifi- 
cios adiens, ſue ab Eccleſia Romana olim defectionis we- 
niam, conveniente ſatigfactione exhibita, impetravit. Ac 
mox huc ad amicos & præſertim ad me, ad quem hac 
de re bene longas literas dedit, de ſuo, ut ipſe loquitur, ad 
Catbolicæ Sanctægue Dei Eceleſiæ gremium reditu diligen- 
ter ſcripſit, aſſerens, ſe verbis unius ex illis Dei Angelis, 


gui ſecits illis ſuis reſponſa dare ſolent, ad ſe nominatim 


loguentis, monitum atque impulſum id feciſſe, diuturnum- 
que errorem ſuum tandem arnoviſſe (5). Socinus's letter, 
in which theſe words are found, was written in the be- 
ginning of the year 1586, not long after Puccius was 
returned to Popery. For the reſt, he was a Merchant 
at Lyons, when he began firſt to reliſh the Proteſtant 
doctrines: his noble birth permitted him to be of that 


rofeſſion without any diſgrace, according to the prin- 


ciples of the Italians. I ſay, his nobility, for it is af- 
firmed that he was of the family of the Pucci, which 


has afforded three Cardinals. Scias eum ante plares | 


annos, cum Lugduni, quamvis ex nobili admodum familia, 
que etiam tres Cardinales habuit, natus, ut patriæ ip- 


Aus adeoque totins noſtre Etrurie mos fert, mercaturam 


exerceret, exorientibus illis de religione in Gallia diffidiis, 
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(a) Tate frm Roman communion (a). Notwithſtanding this it is ſaid that he was burnt at 


Hoornbee , Ap- 


bark. ad Con- Rome [B]. He had no learning, and gave himſelf up to Fanaticiſm [C]. But the 
troverſins Soci- principal doctrine that he was fond of, was, that honeſt men ſhould be ſaved, even 


nianas, Pap. 52. 


que necdum fopita ſunt, flatuit, mercatura relifta, ſe 

totum fludio Sacrarum Literarum tradere, ut quid ſentien- 
(6) Ibid. pag. dum in noftra religione efſet, dilucide cognoſcere poſſet (6). 
379. [B] Notwithſtanding it is ſaid, that he was burnt at 
| Rome. ] It is faid (7), the archbiſhop of Saltzburg cauſed 
(7) Ab Archi- hjm to be ſeized and ſent to Rome. 'This man de- 
epiſcopo Salibur- ſerved to have been ſupported by the Inquiſitors, be- 
genſi captus tan- x Por y \ 
dem, & Romam Cauſe he furniſhed them with a ſpecious pretence to 
miſſus, in rogo declaim againſt the principles of the Proteſtants. Puc- 
periit. Micræ- cius returning into the boſom of the Catholic church, 


. Nef r. fter he had endeavoured 
Hi. Eccle, pag. . the controverſiſts ſay, after 


=: 266. to fix among thoſe who were ſeparated from it, in 


France, Switzerland, England, and Poland, is a con- 
vincing proof, that when any one has abandoned the 
principle of authority, and put himſelf on that of exami- 
nation, he can find no ground to rely on any where; he 
rambles from one party to another, and not being able 
to find any ſure footing, he is obliged, like Noah's 
dove, to return to the ark again. A fine common- 


g Mr Pain Place which two modern authors (8) have lately in- 
3 * ſiſted upon (9), when they returned into the Romiſh | 


Verſe. communion ; but it is only a meer blaze, for the way 

| | of authority neceſſarily leads every particular man to 

(9) I write this be a Mahometan in Turkey, a Heathen in China, and 
in "2090; always of the national religion. 

| [C] He had no learning, and gave himſelf up to Fang. 

| ticiſm.] This is the character that Voetius gives of 

(10) See, below, him. Fr. Puccius natione Italus Filidinus (10) in- 

eitat. (12). ſtar cothurni omnium aut nullius religionis, nullius 

eruditionis literariæ, philoſophicæ, ſeripturariæ, mo- 

litus eſt libellum Goudæ in Hollandia anno 1592, 

editum & Clementi VIII, dedicatum, quo aſſerit 

univerſalem reſtitutionem, & fidem naturalem in 

Deum, per quam omnes ſalvari poſſint. Fanatico 

illi errori (jactat enim revelationes vat. 1 20, pag. 94.) 

mox publica ſcripta oppoſuerunt, ex Reformatis 

Franciſcus Funius ex Lutheranis Lucas Oſiander, ex 


Pontificiis Nicolaus Serrarius, De hominis iſtius 


= 
6 
o 
. 
0 
c 
( 
. 
© univerſali aTaiSvoia ex ſcriptis, de ingenio & 
© moribus ex epiſtolis Socini judicare poteris Epift. 3. 
« que eſt ad Matth. Radecum Secret. Gedanenſ. Puccius 
prior Socinum fatis ſarcaſticè perſtrinxerat in colla- 
< tione de Mortalitate, quæ poſtea typis edita fuit 
(11) Gifb, vo- in 4t0 (11). - - - Franciſcus Puccius, an Htalian, a 
tins, Diſputat. man of all religions, or none, of no manner of learning 
Theolog. Tom. © gither in Philoſophy or the Scriptures, wrote a book, 
it, Page. 234, © qwhich was publiſhed at Gouda in Holland, in the year 
35. 1592, and dedicated to Clement V, IIl, in which he 
aſſerts the reſtoration of all things, and the natural 
faith in GOD, by which all men may be ſaved. This 
« fanatical error (for he boaſts of revelations ) was pre- 
« ſently oppoſed in print by Francis Junius, a Calviniſt, 
* Luke Oſiander, a Lutheran, and Nicolas Serrarius, a 
Papiſt. Of this man's utter ignorance one may judge 
« by his auritings, of his wit and morals by the epiſtles 
© of Sacinus. Puccius had before ſarcaſtically attacked 
« Socinus in a conference concerning Mortality, which aas 
© afterward printed in 410. wes 
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though they were Pagans [DJ. Mr Bailler ſpeaks of him [E!]. 


[D] That honeft men ſhould be ſaved, even though they 
were Pagans.) Tobias Pfannerus attributes this opinion 
to him, on the credit of two perſons whom he quotes. 
Franciſcus Puccius Fedelinus, Romæ quidem poſtea 
neſcio qua de causa combuſtus, ignorationem & in- 
credulitatem Evangelii, vel defectum Baptiſmi ad 
ſalutem null: obeſſe (/fatuit) modo ſtudeat vitæ in- 
culpatæ, quoad externos mores, nec præfractè quic- 
quam neget : ineſſe omnibus naturaliter hanc facul- 
tatem, ut poſſint & velint falvi fieri, etiam abſque 
ſcrutinio quæſtionum Theologicarum; ut Oſiander +, + 9rd, Cert, 
& poſt hunc Joh. Ludovicus Hartmannus I teſtan- XVI. II. , 
tur (12). Franciſcus Puccius Fedelinus, who 517 *lvi, cit, 
afterward, for what reaſon I know not, was burnt = 
at Rome, held, that the ignorance and diſbelief of the 11 L. Her 
Goſpel, or the want of Baptiſm, would hinder no man's man, bB, Ct 
ſatvation, ſo he lead a blameleſs life as to his morals, Tom. iv, Fe. 
and did not deny any thing out of obſtinacy : and that Vid. b. Peri, 
* there is à natural ability as well as defire in all men 10 he Rs Bhs 
© be ſaved, without the examination of Theological que- 8 OO 
tions, as Ofrander, and, after him, Fohn Ludovicus (12) Tob. Pfzn- 
Hartmannus teſtify. | nerus, Syſt. 
[E] Mr Baillet fpeaks of him (13).] He tells us, Theolog. Gertz 


* 
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that Luke Oliander publiſhed a book in the year 1593, l, 5 493 


againſt one Francis Puccius, and that it may be the 

ſame book which is intituled, Anti-Puccius. He adds (13) In the 44. 
theſe words : Francis Puccius ſeems to me to be the rs 5 
* author of Puccianiſm ; that is to ſay, of a new ſect 69. 
which laſted but a little while, and remains buried 
* under the ſtones which were caſt at it by the Cal- 
viniſts, Lutherans, and Catholics. Going a little 
farther back, I find that this Puccius may be the 
ſame with Franceſco Pucci of Florence, who re- 

tired to Baſil, and had ſome diſpute with the arch- 

heretic Socinus, in the year 1577, concerning the 

ſtate of the firſt man before his fall, and who main- 

tained the immortality of all creatures, and conſe- 

quently of man by the creation. But I will not 

* ſay that this Florentine is the ſame (14) with Francis (14) It is certain 
* Puccius Filidinus, of whom mention is made in the Th he is the 
* firſt claſs of the Index of authors, and books, con- ſame. | 
* demned by the Council of Trent; wherein it is re- 
* marked, that this man falſly took on him the name 
of Pucci.“ Note, that there is an Auti-Puccius quoted, 

as written by Fauſtus Socinus; but that is not the title 
of the book, it is only quoted ſo for brevity's ſake. 

That work conſiſts of four parts. It contains, 1. A 

diſcourſe of Puccius, concerning the immortality of all 

creatures before ſin. There are ten theſes in it, each 

of which contains one of the ten arguments, on which 

he grounded his paradox. 2. Socinus's Anſwer to 

thoſe ten theſes. 3. The Rejoinder of Puccius to the 
Anſwer. 4. The Reply of Socinus (15), it is very (15) Btl., 
long and elaborate. All this is under the general title Ad Defenfionem 
De flatu primi hominis ante lapſum diſputatio, in the Fr. Pucci Re 
ſecond volume of the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polono- ſbonſio. 
rum. | | 


* 


c 
o 
* 


PUT EAN US (Exyc1vs) author of a vaſt number of books [A], was born 
2 Venlo in Guelderland the fourth of November, 1574. He ſtudied firſt at Dort, 
from whence he went to Cologn to learn Rhetoric, and to go through a courſe of 
Philoſophy in the college of the Jeſuits : after which he was a ſtudent of the Law at 
Louvain. He there took his bachelor's degree in the, month of June 1597, and 
profited much by the lectures of Juſtus Lipſius, who conceived a great eſteem and 
particular friendſhip for him. He went into Italy in the year 1597, and ſtaid ſome 


[A] Author of a vaſt number of books.) See the cata- 
logue of them in Valerius Andreas's Bibliotheque, and 
in the Theatre of Ghilini; but it is more r in 

(1) Witte, Me- Mr Witte (1). They are moſt of them ſmall tracts, 
morize Philoſo- and never any man ſeemed more perſuaded of the 
phorum, pag. truth of the maxim of a Greek Poet, That à great 
567, & ſeq book is a great evil (2). It is eaſy for a man to mul- 


2) See Mr le Fevre, in the Lives of the Greek Poets, pag. 141, 142. He attri- 
tes this thought to the Poet Callimachus. Here are the words of Callimachus, 
as they are related by Athenæus, in the beginning of the third book, T) GH 


BBA Taov A Siva 7 wieyhihw naud. Magnum librum parem «je dicebat 
magno malo. | 


time 


tiply the number of his books, if he will ene all 
that he writes. Our Puteanus was guilty of this fault, 

he printed even the collection of the teſtimonies, 5 
which he gave to his ſcholars (3). Mr Colomiés (3) 2 ue 
has publiſhed a thing which cannot be better placed _ - Many- 
than here. Mr V, ra 


famous Printer at Antwerp, reproaching Erycius , gve doftrin#, 


puteanus, the ſucceſſor of Lipſius, that he writ only & probitat teſti- 


It <a 


*. {mall books; the latter anſwered him, that Plutarch, wonis, at Liyden 


and ſeveral others among the Antients, did ſo as * 
well as he. Moret immediately replied, Do you 
believe that your books, which I cannot fell, are 

as 


ofliu? told me, that Moret, a mata academ- 


{4) Colomies, 


0puſcula, PA. 
124, 125 
trecbt Edit. 
1659, 


5 Article 
txxix, of tl 
Critiques Hi 
119ues 


(6) Eryc. 
nus, Epif 
ſelectarun 
ratu, Ep. 
Centuriæ 
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(7) M: 
pigr, L 
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b th 

entuy 
. 


itil 
Eryci 
arty- 
adenu- 
rinæ 
5 teſti- 
d 


Leyden 


Fag. m. 10, 


Mer. XIII, lib, 
i, 
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Law at Milan, more rituque majorum (b). 
1604, and had a great many children by 


him [E]. Nevertheleſs, it is a work which 


* as good as Plutarch's ? This made Puteanus angry, 
© and he immediately went out of Moret's ſhop (4). 
See Mr Baillet in the firſt tome of the Fudgments of 
the Learned, chap. x. ſect. concerning the ſmalineſs of 
his boaks. Read alto theſe words of the ſecond tome (5) : 
It is true that this Puteanus paſſed for a tatler, and a 
great writer of little books, but he was otheraviſe a very 
learned man. Fs 
[B] He praiſed his wwife and children very much. ] 
There is nothing more agreeable than a good wife, 
ſays he in a letter, to a friend, I ſpeak by experience, 
mine always appears to me young and fair ; for 
altho' ſhe has had ſeveral children, ſhe keeps the 
charms of her face, © Illa mihi ſemper juvencula, 
© ſemper pulchra; quia & ætatis florem, & forme 
« decus, toties jam puerpera fervat. Imo illa mihi 
© bona eſt, & qualem ex Apicula naſci Simonides vo- 
* luit. Opportunè hic igitur illud Theognidis uſur- 
0 pem 1 | 


(4) Colomits, 
Opuſcula, Pag. 
124, 125, 07 
trcht Edit. 
1659, 


% Article 
cxxix, of the 
Critiques Hiſto- 
nques. 


Od Ka dyabig yauntpwrepir tt yuIalaes. 
Map Jus , ov de ws yiyls aantoourns. 


< Vin” & Latine dicam ? 


Nil uxore bona, Cyrne, eſt jucundius : hujus 


(6) Erye. Putea- Cum tibi ſim teſtis, tu mihi teſtis eris (6). 


nus, Epiſtolar. 
ſelectarum Appa- 
tu, E piſt. X, 


© She ſeems to me always young, always fair; be- 
Centuriæ I. 


cauſe notwithſtanding ſhe has had ſ many children, 
« ſhe flill preſerves the flower of her age, and the beauty 
* of her face. She is always good to me, and ſuch 
* @ one as Simonides defired to haue born of Apicula. 
«* Therefore I may here fitly quote theſe werſes of Theognts : 


Of all good things, ſure, a good wife's the beſt : 
| Thou, Cyrnus, ſhalt the truth of this atteſt. 


This is what he wrote in 1626. This would not 
have have ſatisfied the deſire of a Roman Poet. Putea- 
nus's wife appeared ftill young and handſome to her 
huſband, becauſe ſhe was fo ttill : the buſineſs is to 
appear ſo, when one is no more ſo. The Poet's 
with was thus: 


Candida perpetuo reſide, Concordia, lecto, 
Tamque pari ſemper fit Venus æqua jugo. 
Diligat illa ſenem quondam : fed & ipſa marito. 


(7) Martial. F- Tunc quoque cum fuerit, non videatur anus (7). 


Fair Concord ever on their bed attend, 
And, Cytherea, the bleſs'd pair befriend. 
When youth is paſt, and wrinkled age appears, 


May neither to each other ſeem in years. 
Oh . the Puteanus writes in another letter (8), in 1617, that 
Md 0 the firſt ſhe had brought him four ſons and four daughters, and 
26, U that he had loſt three boys. He ſeems to be well 


pleaſed with his having daughters, and gives a reafon 
VOL. IV. | 


„ n 3 
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more by this paſſage of Mr Bullart. 
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time with Juan Fernando de Velaſcos, governor of the Milaneſe; after that he wert 
to Padua, and lodged with the famous Pinelli (a). They took him from thence in 1601, (% Moreri falſe: 
to make him proteſſor of eloquence at Milan. He gained a great deal of reputation ly ſuppoſes that 

: : ; g a : Pinelli lived at 

in that employment, inſomuch that he was honoured with the office of Hiſtoriogapher 

to his Catholic Majeſty and in 1603 the city of Rome admitted him and his polterity 
into the number of their freemen and patricians. He took his degree of Doctor of 


193 


He took a wite (c) allo there in the year 6 That is to 
her. He praiſed her, and them, very ſay, according to 


the antient cere- 


much in his letters [BJ. He removed to Louvain in 1606, to ſucceed to the chair monies. 

of the profeſſorſhip, which Juſtus Lipſius had filled with ſo much glory. He was () Who w 
very much conſidered in the Low- Countries, and had the titles of Hiſtoriographer to called Mary 
the king of Spain, and counſellor to the arch-duke Albert. 88 
the caſtle of Louvain (d). He died in 1646 [C], and was buried in a chapel where Tour, Turriara, 
none had been buried before him: it was that of St Charles Borromeo, in the church 40 Tak 

of St Peter at Louvain (e). He was a man of merit and learning, and kept a great rey” obey 


He was alſo governor of sn d L. 


Valerius An- 


correſpondence by letters [DJ. He affected ro ſcatter in his works what we call 5 — 
flaſhes of wit; this ſucceeded ſometimes, but on many occaſions his witticiſms were 3 

not natural, but a meer forced play ing upon words. He | 1 
Statera Belli & Pacis, which made a great noiſe, and which had like to have ruined RES IT 


206, 207. 
publiſhed a book intituled 


Puteani, in /1m:- 


ſhews that he underſtood the true intereſts | kit. Pott- 
of 


for it (9). He had male children after that. His (9) Ibid. pag, 
ſon Fauſtus bore arms (10); but that did not laſt 27, 28. 
long, for he became a bare-footed Carmelite at the 

end of two years, that he might, in ſome meaſure 
imitate his brother John-Stephen, who had taken the the 4th coaniry, 
habit of the Jeſuits (11). Puteanus ſpeaks alſo of It was writ in 
two other ſons, of which one called Juſtus, was ſecre- the year 1620. 


(10) See the 
28th letter of 


| tary to the archbiſhop of Compſa, Apoſtolical Nun- 


cio; the other, named Maximilian, itudied at (77) See the 
home (12). | . 55th letter of 


[C] He died in the Jear 1646.] Mr Bullart doth not ee eee 


It was writ in 


ſuppoſe this, for he ſays that Puteanus, born on the 1628. 


fourth of November, 15 74, died, aged ſeventy years, 


after he had been profeſſor of Hiſtory at Louvain near (12) See the 


forty years (13). This is to ſay downright, that he — 
died in 1644, Lorenzo Craflo (14) is much in the „ » 
wrong in placing his death in 1624 he miſtook for (73 Fo _— 10 
5 Mic des 
want of giving ſufficient attention to theſe words of Sciences, Jom. 
Ghilini, L'anno M. Dc. XXIV. /n i Puteani, da malat- ii, Pag. 220. 
tia oppreſſa, percio ſcrifſe queſio Epitaffio du metterſi ſop a 
la ſua ſepoltura (15). It is plain that this only ſigni- (143 Lor. Crafſo, 
fies, that he was very ſick that year. Ihe Sieur Wit- ore ”— OY 
te (16) places Puteanus's death in the year 1646, and 193. 
the ſeventy-firſt of his life; he ſhould have ſaid the | 
ſeventy-ſecond. He places it in the fame year, 1646, (15) Ghilini, 
in the abridgment which he gives us of this profeſſor's Teatro d' Huo- 


fe (17). Valerius Andreas is the author of that abridg- Hi Letterati, 


ment, and therefore we may depend upon it. ths % Page 736 

Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, I have (16) In Diario 
conſulted the life of Puteanus prefixed to his poſthu- Biographico. 
mous letters, publiſhed by his ſon-in-law, and I find 


there that he died the ſeventeenth of September, 1646, (17) In Memo- 


in the caſtle of Louvain. | ris F no go 
[D] Aud kept a great corrreſpondence by letters.) This P28 3 Fg 

appears by the letters which he has publiſhed, and much 55 and yet 

To conclude, it places it in 

avas this learning that made him conſiderable in the chief 16. 

courts of Europe, and which obliged almoſt all princes, 

all learned men, ambaſſadors of kings, and generals of 

armies, to give him tokens of their friendſhip and eſteem 

by their letters, of which there were found above ſixteen 

thouſand in his ſtudy, put inorder (18). (18) Bullart, 

The diviſion of his works into five tomes (19) ſhews i ſupra. 

that the ſecond tome comprehends his letters, that is 


to ſay, Epiſtolarum Atticarum apparatus, nimirum pro- (19) Prefixed ts 


mY” his poſthumous 
mulfis, This comprehends three hundred letters. H pak Hay printed 


ſus ſecundi, three hundred alſo. Bellaria, as many. at Louvain 
Deliciæ adoptive, one hundred. Epiſtolarum Atticarum 1662. 
Centuria TY nova. Epiſtolarum Atticarum 

apparatus novus, this contains four hundred letters. 

Apparatus Poſthumus in quatuor Centurias diſtributus. 

A collection of letters which he writ to Mr de Zuyli- (20) He was 
chem, and Daniel Heinſius, publiſhed at Leyden by knight of the 
Boxhornius in the year 1647. Add to them the fifth, CIOs 
ſixth, and ſeventh centuries of poſthumous letters, the 2 1 
printed at Louvain, 1662, by the care of Xiſtus Anto- Louvain. 
nius Milſer (20) his ſon-in-law, who had alſo printed, 

in the ſame place and year, the four preceding centu- (21) In the 2d 
ries. See Mr de Vigneul Marville (21). | Tome of his 


EI He publiſhed a book called, Statera Belli & Pacis, nt. 368. Rot- 


which . . . had like to have ruined him.] This book terdam edition. 


9 P Was 


(22) Voſſius, E- 
piſt. CXCIX, 
Pag. M, 218, 
This letter is da- 
ted in July 
1633. 


(23) It ſhould be 
Steſichoro. 


was publiſhed during the negotiation of a treaty be- 
tween his Catholic Majeſty and the United Provinces 
in 1633. The author adviſed to peace, and ſhewed 
that the continuation of the war would be very preju- 
dicial to the Spaniſh Netherlands. He ſpoke very 
clearly of the advantages which the enemies had already 
gained, and of the victories which they might expect. 
Voffine, his good friend, and the moſt pacific man in 
the world ; I mean, the fartheſt from certain authors, 
who to animate the people to continue a war, ſet 


before them a thouſand artificial deſcriptions of their 


forces, and of the enemies weakneſs, was concerned 
that Puteanus ſhoald bring himſelf into trouble by 
publiſhing a work of a quite contrary nature (22). 


His diebus haut lætus accepi, optimum, & diſertiſ- 


ſimum virum Erycium Puteanum, in periculum, aut 
certè moleſtias aliquas incidiſſe. Scripſit ſtateram 
Belli, & Pacis, quo nonnullis de partium ſuarum im- 
potentia prolatis, complures offendit. Noſti faſtum 
Hiſpanorum, & principum aures, quorum nec hæ, 
neque illi veritatem accipere ſuſtinent. Itaque niſi 
noſſem multos ei in aula Bruxellenſi, quo vocatus eſt, 


amicos eſſe; niſi quoque ingenium, & eruditionem 
illius æſtimari ſcirem, ſiniſtri aliquid vererer. Nunc 


dire cogatur, quam quod olim in ſimili ferè negotio, 
a Phalaride ajunt fuiſſe dictum Simonidi (23), Me- 
AOteV Gol MugoowV £UKAGELS 70V0L. = = = > J lately re- 
ceived the melancholy news, that the beſt and moſt 
learned man, Erycius Puteanus, was fallen into danger, 
or, at leaſt, ſome trouble : he wrote the Statera Belli 
© & Pacis (Balance of War and Peace), where he men- 
© tioned ſomething of the weakneſs of his party, which of- 
« fended many. You know the pride of the Spaniards, 
© and the ear of princes, neither of which, can bear the 
* truth. Therefore did 1 not know that he had many 
© friends in the court of Bruſſels, whither he is called, 
and that his ingenuity, and learning are very much 


o 
c 
o 
c 
o 
o 
o 
« optima non omnino deſpero. Utinam non aliud au- 
& 
c 
Cc 
8 
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© efteemed, I ſhould fear ſome miſchief. Now I hope for 


(24) Joh. Bever- 
wyck. Epiſt. ad 
Voſſium. J. 1s 
the 172d, pag. 
m. 111, 112, 
dated the 8th of 


Jay 1633. 


(25) This was 
not the firſt edi- 
tion; for it was 
printed firſt in 
the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, in 
ꝗ4to. | 


© the beſt. I wiſh he may be forced to hear no worſe 
* than what was formerly ſaid to Simonides by Phalaris 
© on à like occaſion, Mind your Mule, it is moſt honou- 
* rable for you.” He communicated his uneaſineſs to 
a Phyſician of Dort, who anſwered him, that Pute- 
anus had acted imprudently, and that ſuch a fault 
would not be pardoned in Holland (24). * De Cl. 
Puteano quod ſcribis, valde me percuflit, quamvis 


tale quid metuerem, cum legiſſem ſtateram, doctè 


magis, quam prudenter ſcriptam. Accepi ab eo lite- 
ras, ſtatera jam edita, quam tamen præter morem 
ſuum non miſit. Eam Catzius Haga (ubi impreſ- 
ſam (25) quoque noſti, nec hoc noſtro melius) ex 
conventu ordinum, ubi cum plauſu excepta, attulit, 
& mihi legendam tradidit. Deus bone ! quam bo- 


nus ille Belga, tam malus Politicus. Non hic ferre- 


: 
o 

. 

6 

© mus, qui talia de nobis, quæ ille de Rege, de im- 
portuna Archid. legatione, & ſimilia. Ac nifi amici 
omnia pro illo, eſt quod metuamus vicem optimi, & 
elegantiſſimi ingenii. - - - I was wery much troubled 
© at what you wrote me concerning Puteanus, altho' I was 
afraid of fome ſuch thing, when I had read his Sta- 
« tera, a tratiſe rather learned than prudent. I received 
« letters from him when his Statera was publiſhed, which 
oy 
£ 


nevertheleſs he ſent not to me contrary te his cuſtom. 


Catzius brought it from the Hague, (where you know 
© it avas printed not better than this edition of ours ) 
* from the aſſembly of the States, where it auas received 
« evith applauſe, and lent to me to read. Good God! 
goa good a Dutchman, how ill a politician ! Here aue 
« ſhould not ſuffer ſuch things to be ſaid of us, as. he ſays 
* of the king, and of the unſeaſonable embaſſy of the 
* arch-duke, and the like. And unleſs his friends do their 
* utmoſt for him, there is reaſon to fear the fate of the 
* beft and fineſt genius. He adds, that he was ſum- 
moned to Bruſſels, and that he was to be farther exa- 
mined ; that the preſident Roſe was his enemy, but 
that ſome other conſiderable people protected him, 
and that it was hoped that their protection would 
fave him. Without doubt every body will be glad to 
ſee the names of thoſe protectors. It is a part of the 
Hiſtory of Puteanus. Ob amicos quos plurimos ha- 

| 


PUTEANUS. 


of his Catholic Majeſty better than thoſe who meddled only with affairs of ſtate. A 


anſwer. 


monk (29), and redicules him for ſaying, that cou- liberratis & pech 
rage and prudence were only to be found in the Catholic amantiſimum, 


— 
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bet, nihil illi periculi fore putabat. Sibi addiain;. 
mum habet, Varambonum Archiep f opum Ceſa- 
rienſem Infanti a ſacri;, Chiffletium Medicum, qui 
plurimum apud Ser. Inf. poilunt, & alios, {ed infe. 
ſtum Roſam Præſidem Hiſpanis obnoxium, & paci 
ut dicitur, adverſum, qui etiam cauſa eſſe putatur 

cur decem jam menſibus, nullæ ex Hiſp. literæ ad 
£ipnvoTorss, Infans quoque Cardinalis, qui jam in 
Burgundia, non minus quam: Eugenia, illi bene vo- 
lunt. Deum rogo, & bene taciant, neque ob 
Tappnoiay hanc gravius animadvertant in virum 
candoris melle penitus imbutum. - - He did not 
imagine that he was in any danger, by reaſon of the 
many friends he had. Verambonus, archbiſhop of Coſa- 
rea, chaplain to the Infant, is his great friend, and 
Chiffletius the Phyſician, who hade great mtereſt avi 
the moſt ſerene Infant, and others : but the preſident 
Roſe, his enemy, a creature of Spain, and averſe, as 
it is ſaid, to peace, who alſo is thought to be the bc- 
caſion why no letters are come from Spain theſe ten 
months to the plenipotentiaries. The Infant Cardinal, 
who is now in Burgundy, as well as Eugenia, avis 
him well. I beſeech God they may be fawourable 10 
him, and not too ſevere on this freedom, in a man of jo 
much candour and eloquence.” Ihe buſineſs terminated 
according to the deſires of this Phyſician. I muſt not 
forget to tell you that an anonymous author writ 
againſt this work of Puteanus : that anſwer was inti- 
tuled, Anti-Puteanus, five Politico-Catholicus fateram 
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Puteant inducias expendentis alia flatera expendens (26). (26) $6 the 4.. | 
I have a little book (27) which contains Puteanus's *! of Mr Baill, 


Statera, and the anom) mous anſwer, with two letters, . 188. 
in which is the judgment of a Hollander on that, 
The author of theſe letters ſuſpects that the (#7) Prited 


. Colmo! Ii. 28 
anonymous writer was a church-man (28), and even a Basen e 


church (30), that the revenues of Holland were 2. 
drained ; that it's people groaned under the heav 
taxes; that it's troops were cowardly ; that it's victo- „t, ge a wn 
ries were rather prejudicial than advantageous ; that videatur wag 
the king of Spain could well enough ſpare thoſe towns ex facrorum or- 
he had loſt ; that the Dutch got their victories by de, Win, 
treachery, and that they had given much more for EP 2 
them than they were worth. To morrow, ſays his 8 N 
critic, he will tell us that it is advantageous for Spain, 

to have our troops encamp in the heart of Brabant, (20) Videtur ca- 
for the fields will become more fruitful by the dung sullus valeam 
our horſes will leave behind. Nec minus ridiculus dul, fut s. 
* eſt, cum tributis & exactionibus ſupra quam fas eſt are 
Batavos premi queritur, qui iſtos cenſus ſe Dominis & ex eotem are 
ſuis debere, & felicitatis ſuæ ac fortunarum non niſi jam Theolozo 
ſpicilegium eſſe credunt. . . . Verum enimvero, quam 1% mite ena 
lepide fatuus eſt hic ſcriptor, cum milites Federa- „ 6 J 
torum timidos lepores vocat, cum Batavos pug nan Picks 451. g 
ſemper declinare ſcribit: victorias nobis magis nocuigſo, 

quam prefuiſſe. Illane ſcribere non veretur poſt cla- (30) In Prince? 
dem Turnhoutanam & Flandricam ? An & tunc Hen- Avriaco nee r. 
rici Bergii culpa terga vertit Hiſpanus ? Et quando eee 
quæſo Regi Hiſpaniarum ac ſuis perſuadebit, Sylvam avs hic fle- 
Ducis, Veſaliam, Venloam, Ruræmundam, Tra- tus ratione, quit 
jectum ad Moſam, expugnata ad Scaldim & alibi C:tholicus de 
caſtella, victam Bercam nobis nocere ? Regem vero 5 — hy 5 
ſuo commodo iis carere ? quia non ſine magnis im- hore 
penſis ea vicimus. Dicet propediem, utile eſſe c//ix Care 
Brabantis, exercitus noſtros in ipſo pene Brabanti:e r of fort kad 
meditullio ſtare & in hoſtico ali, ut ab equorum mul- T þ anne 
titudine ſtercorati agri uberiorem ſegetem ferant (31). — 
Nor is it leſs ridiculous to complain, that the Dutch 1) Thid, 527 
are oppreſſed with aſſeſſments and taxes beyond meaſure, A. = 
who believe that they owe thoſe tributes to their gavir- 
nors, and that they are only the gleanings of their hajpp!- 

neſs and good fortune. . . . But, indeed, ho ſimple a 
writer is this, <vhen he ſays that the ſoldiers of the 
allies are fearful hares, that the Dutch always declined 
fighting : that our widtories auere always mort hart/ul 

* than profitable to us. Was he mot afraid is qurite 
ſuch things, after the batths of Turnhout and Flar- 

* ders? What then, did Spain turn it's back thro tt 
fault of the count de Berg? And when I beſeech you, 

4 awill he per/uade the king of Spain, and bis counts- 


nen, 


y (28) Impenſe ca- ; 


00. In ſole Le- 


(42) Theſ 
letters are 
213th, an 
212th, of 
us. 


0 Pn 
Ley den, i 
74 Elxcui 
1633, m 


(34) Not: 
Stricturæ 
cæ ad Jo 


Lipſu Ep! 


(35) Thi 
of Liphu 
deen anſv 
before in 
year 161 
John Ga 
vocate at 
Hague, 


(46) In 
cle LIPS 
remark. 


378 
rat. II 
ſatem 

hea Ord 
mit, p 


00 F 2d d I 


m patriæ 


5&pics I 


Umun, 
. 


wenſe c- 


allus eſſe 
quam 
rum ot- 
Bariæus, 
CY, 
58, Tim, 


idetur cu · 
aleam 
aut pa- 
lum, ita 
onjurant, 
dem ore 
eologo 
ite digna 

gem, 
CAI, 
1. 


Principe 
nec Tof- 
m, nee 
am ag 
huc ſte- 
ne, quiz 
cus non 
udi ver- 


2) Theſe two 
letters are the 
213th, and the 
212th, of Bar- 
us. 


33) Printed at 

355 : . 
Leyden, in offict- 
11 Elxeviriorum 
1633, in Izmo. 


34 Notæ ſeu 
Stricturæ Politi- 
c ad Juſti 
Lipſi Epiſtolam. 


(35 This letter 
of Lipſius had 
deen anſwered 
defore in the 
year 1618, by 
Jchn Gael, ad- 
vocate at the 


Hague, 


36) In the arti- 
ce LIPSIUS, 
remark [C], 


PUTE 


ſatire againſt king James was falſely attributed to him [F]. It is affirmed that he did 
very great ſervice to the king of Poland (f). Thoſe who would ſee the praiſes (/) See the re- 
which ſeveral learned men have given him, and the honours which ſome princes did — 


him, need only read the Cenſura of Sir Thomas-Pope Blount [G], and the Academy 
| of 


« men, that Boſleduc, Weſel, Venlo, Ruremond, Mac- 
« ftricht, and the forts gained upon the Scheld, and elſe- 
* avhere, and the conqueſt of Berg op Zoom were hurtful 
* tous? Did the king loſe them to his real advantage, 
* becauſe we conquered them, not without great expence ? 
In a hittle time he will ſay, it is to the advantage of 
the Prabanters, that our armies ſhould encamp in the 
very heart of Brabant, and be there maintained by free 
« quarter, becauſe the fields will produce greater plenty 
© of corn, ewhen dunged by ſuch a multitude of horſes. 
The author of that anſwer (3 2) has been known a long 
time to be Barleus. I have alſo another little book (33), 
which, beſides the Statera Belli & Pacis, and the 
Anti-Puteanus, contains a political Diſſertation of Pute- 
anus de induciis Belgicis, and a letter of Lipſius, with 
notes on that letter (34), and ſome other little trea- 
tiſes. Lipſius's letter was written from Louvain the 
third of January, 1595, to a great lord, who aſked 
him, Bellumne an potius induciæ expediant Regi Hiſpa- 
niarum cum Gallo, Anglo, Batawo ? - - - Whether it is 
better for the king of Spain to hacve peace or war with 
France, England, and Holland? Tt is full of malice 
againſt Holland, and of maxims of refined politics (35). 
The author of the Notes refutes them ſolidly, and calls 
himſelf Faftinus Bonefidius Mont. He treats Lipſius 
very roughly. See (36) the complaints the Jeſuit 
Petra Sancta made of it. 

The event ſhewed that Puteanus was in the right ; 
for if Spain had concluded either a peace, or a truce, 
with the United Provinces, in 1633, it would have 
avoided a great many vexations and loſſes, and would 
have been, perhaps, in a more flouriſhing condition 
at this time. I do not pretend to excuſe this profeſ 


for, he had better have kept within his own ſphere ; 


it is imprudent to publiſh all ſorts of truths ; but we 
muſt not imagine that his book brought any thing 
new to Holland, they knew well enough the ill con- 
dition of the Spaniſh Low-Countries. It is the firſt 
thing that the politicians inform themſelves of, in re- 
lation to their enemies ; and the people generally be- 


lieve more than is true. 


However that be, this profeſſor did not ſufficiently 


_ conſider the words of Salluſt, which he put at the 


is it, that fortune diſpoſes of a 


37) Salluſt. O- 
rat. II, ad C- 

ſatem de Repub- 
lica ordinanda g 


mt, P. mM. 527. 


beginning of his book, and which ſhewed him ſo 
plainly the reaſons why it is dangerous to adviſe 
princes. 'They have other people enough to conſult ; 
futurity is unknown to the wiſeſt heads ; and bad ad- 
vice is very often followed with good ſucceſs ; ſo true 

things according to 
her fancy. It is Salluſt who ſpeaks thus: Scio ego, ſays 
he (37), quam difficile atque aſperum fatu ſit, conſilium 


dare regi, aut imperatori; poſtremo cuiquam mortali, 


cujus opes in excelſo ſunt : quippe cum & illis conſultorum 


capi adſint; neque de futuro quiſquam ſatis callidus, 
fatiſque prudens fat. 
bona confilia profpere eveniunt : quia pleraſque res for- 
tuna ex lubidine ſua agitat. Princes repent a thouſand 
times of having followed the advice of good heads; 
becauſe things often fall out, which make them judge, 
that if they had taken another courſe, they would 
have done {ome very notable thing. Thoſe they have 
to do with commit faults that one would not think 
them capable of. A good counſellor does not rely 
upon thoſe faults, and therefore he diſſuades from thoſe 
enterprizes, which a fool, or a raſh fellow propoſe ; 
but it falls out that thoſe unforeſeen faults, or ſome 
unexpected accidents, would have rendered the en- 
terprize infallibly ſucceſsful, if they had engaged in 
it, The ſureſt way, is not to be forward in giving 
advice about the public affairs, of which Salluſt knew 
the reaſons very well. | 
[F] 4 /atire againſt king Fames was falſely attributed 
to Puteanus.)] The title is, Jaaci Caſauboni Corona 
Regia, id «ft, Panegyrici cujuſdam were aurei, quem 
Jacobo I, Magne Britanniæ, &c. Regi, fidei deftn- 
ori delinearat, fragmenta ab Euphormione inter ſchedas 
T4 11.2). 4ptT% inventa, collefta, & in lucem edita 1615, 
pro efficina regia Fo. Bill Londini. Mr Almeloveen lent 


W MW i. 


Duinetiam ſepe prada magis, quam 


me the book (38) in 1693. It was 
but Mr Thomaſius has printed it fin 
Sapientiæ & flultitie Humane, Nothing can be more 
ſatirical ; the worſt of princes was never worſe treated 
by an ill-natured writer, than the good king James 
was by the fierce Scioppius; for we muſt not doubt 
that Scioppius was the author of that bloody piece. I] 
ſhall quote one who tells us that Puteanus publickly 
denied that he was the author of it. Non potuit 
* ſatyricorum manus effugere Jacobus Britanniz Rex, 
* utut doctiſſimus & laudatiſſinus Princeps : cui ſub 

ſpecie Panegyrici Poſthumi a Caſaubono {cripti, 
cujus quaſi fragmenta inter ſchedas ejus reperta, per 
inſignem nequitiam, continuo mycteriſmio horrenda 
flagitia objiciuntur. Lepide alioquin ſcriptus liber 
eſt ; cui titulus, Caſauboni Corona Regia, GM. 
Refertur in Georgii Richteri vita Epiſtolis ejus pri- 
fixa pag. 21. & Colloquio cum Erycio Puteano acce- 
piſſe Richterum, quod Puteanus ejus libelli autor 


clinans velut Apologiæ loco ſcriptum quoddam ex- 
hibuerit, cui nomen, Perjurium RUF FI & G 1IB- 
B OSI, præfatus, quo delatorum ſuorum virulentiæ 
ac ſiniſteritati ſatis fuiſſe obviatum exiſtimaverit (39). 
That James, king of Great. Britain, ibo the moſ# 
learned and praiſe-wworthy prince, could not eſeape the 


whereof were found among his papers, have moſt vil. 
lanouſiy abuſed him. The book is otherwiſe wittily 
written, and intituled, Caſauboni Corona Regia, &c. 
.I. is ſaid, in the life of George Richter, prefixed 
to his letters, that Richter was told by Erycins Putea- 
nus, that this libel avas attributed to Puteanus; t9 
clear himſelf from which imputation, he æurote a book 
by way of apology, called, the Perjury of Ruffus and 
Gibboſus, and he tells us in his Preface, that he thinks 
he had ſufficiently obwiated the wirulency and barbarity 
* of his accuſers. Theſe words of Mr Morhoff were 
not rightly underſtood in the extract that was given of 
his book. We may put into this claſs alſo, the ſa- 
* tires which attack the honour of the moſt virtuous 
* perſons, as that which is called Caſauboni Corona 
* Regia, &c. which was attributed, without any rea- 
ſon, to Mr du Puy, and which lays enormous crimes 
to the charge of James I, king 
from which Mr du Puy has ſufficiently cleared 
him in his Perjurium Rui & Gibboſi (40). Here 
are two faults: I. Without doubt the author of this 
extract thought that Erycius Puteanus was the famous 
Peter de Puy, whoſe life was written by Mr Rigault. 
When one ſays Mr du Puy without any addition, 
ſpeaking of books and learned men, he ought to mean 
him who was the king of France's library-keeper, that 
wonderful man, who, together with his brother, afforded 
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then very ſcarce, (38) It is a boo 
ce in his Hiſtoria in 12mo, of 


127 pages. 


habitus fuerit: cujus rei verò famam ille innixè de- 


(39) Morhofius, 
Poly hiſt. J. 1, 


cap. vili, pag. 


pen of the ſatiriſts, æubo, under the notion of a Poſthu- 7 


mous Panegyric, written by Caſaubon, fragments 


of England, | 


(40) Bibliotheque 
Univerſelle, 
Tom. xiii, pag. 


23. 


ſuch aſſiſtance to men of letters, and who held ſuch 


learned conferences. II. It is not true that the au- 
thor, of whom Morhoff ſpeaks, juſtifies king James 
from thoſe egregious crimes which are imputed to 
him in that ſatire; he only juſtified himſelf from hav- 
ing writ that wicked libel, and ſhewed the malice of 


thoſe that ſlandered him. We will quote a curious 


paſlage. They attribute to John Barclay a very biting 


ſatire writ againſt James, ling of Great Britain, called 
Corona Regia; in which, ander the ſpecious title of Pa- 
negyric, he very ſharply attacks the reign of Henry VIII. 
the birth and celibacy of queen Elizabeth, but eſpecially the 
birth and ations of James, wwhom he flanaers by a dif- 
courſe as ingenious as it is injurions. Curioſity has car- 
ried that book over all Europe, and that prince finding 
himſelf painted in ſuch black colours, got all his allies to 
make a ſtrict enquiry after the author, in order to punifh 
him. And there being ſome ſuſpicion of Erycins Puteanus, 
profeſſor of eloquence in the univerſity of Louvain, the arch- 
duke Albert cauſed an information to be brought againſt 
him, but he was found innocent (41). 


(41) Bullart, A- 


[G J. The Cenſura of Sir Thomas-Pope Blunt. ] But blot cademy of Scien- 
out theſe words, Inter pracipua Calliaæ ornamenta dum ces, Ten. i, 
di veret Lg. 198. 
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( g) See alſo Mr 
Ballet, Juge- 
mens ſur les 
Critiq. Gramm, 
num. 503. 


(42) Pope 


Blount, Cenſura 
Authorum, pag. 
689, Edit. Lond. 
1690. 


(43) It was 
printed at Paris 


1603. 


(44) Bullart, 
ibid. Tom. ii, 
pag. 220. 


(45) What 1 
ſuppreſs here is 


found in the re- 


mark [D]. 


(46) Vita Erycii 


Puteani, in limi- 


ne, Epiſt. poſt- 
hum. 


fan) Erycius Pu- 


teanus, Epiſt. 
ad Joh, Bapti- 
ſtam Saccum, 
apud Martinum 
Kempium, Diſ- 
ſertat. XVI, de 


of Bullart (80 [H ]. One of the principal friends he had at Milan was ſecretary of the 
council, whoſe name was John Baptiſt Saccus. I ſhall ſpeak ſomething of the manner 
after which Puteanus educated a young gentlewoman [I], for whom he intereſted 


wiveret, merito ſuo ſemper habitus eſt Erycius Putcanus (42). 
They are quoted from Caſaubon's Preface to the Hi/to- 
ria Auguſta 3 but 1. our Puteanus was not a French- 
man. 2. He was not very much known when Caiaubon 
publiſhed that book (43). He lived more than forty 
years after that book of Caſaubon's was publiſhed. 
[H] And the Academy of Bullart.] You will find this 
there. (44) It was this great learning which 
having gained the heart of Urban VIII, induced 
* this great Pontiff to ſend him his picture, in a 
medal of gold of great weight, and ſome copies of 
his works. It was the fame learning that obliged 
the cardinal Frederic Borromeo to receive him 
into his palace when he returned to Milan, and 
to give him part of the relics of his uncle St Charles 


collegiate church of St Peter in Louvain. It was 
alſo this learning that made him be tenderly be- 
loved by'the count de Fuentes, governor of Milan, 
and after that by the arch-duke Albert, who when 
he had placed him in the chair of Juſtus Lipſius, 
received him alſo with honour into the number of his 
counſellors. 'To conclude, it was his learning that 
made him conſiderable in ſeveral courts of Europe 
G He had the honour to ſave the king of 
Poland's life, by the explaining of an enigmatical 
«* writing formed in unknown characters, which no 
body could either read or underſtand, and which 
contained a deteſtable and horrid conſpiracy againſt 
«© that prince. | OLE 1 

Me find the following words relating to this laſt head, 
at the beginning of his poſthumous letters. Ejus 
ingenio ac ſolertia conjurationem Polonicam dete- 
«£ tam & ſic impeditam fuiſſe tanti momenti fuit ut 


Sa. e CS 4 . 


© omne præmium ſuperarit. Verba Patris HzRManNi 


* Hvucont1s qui Marchioni SpixoL A ſacris confeſ- 
« fjonibus erat, eſtimanda hic ſunt: mea cautio erit, ut 
REX PoLONI& fiat, cui ſalutem debeat ſuam, ut 
PAR AON Is liberalitatem i mitetur in] OSEPHUM, aut 


NIa quidem recepit hoc ab illo beneficium, ſed in 
univerſum orbem Chriſtianum extenſum eſt, quod 


atis declararunt (46). - - Ey his ingenuity and dili- 
ligence the Poliſh conſpiracy was detected and prevented, 
a thing of fuch moment as exceeds all reward. The 
words of Father Herman Hugo, conf+fſor to the marquis 
of Spinola, are very remarkable : I will take care that 
the king of Poland ſhall know to whom he owes his 
ſafety, that he may imitate the liberality of Pharaoh 
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© indeed, immediately received this benefit from him, but 
© it extended to the whole Chriſtian world, and of what 
« fort, and how great it is, Bohemia, and the diflurbances 
« raiſed there, ſufficiently declare. 

[1] The manner _ which Puteanus educated a 
young gentlewoman.) He writ to his friend, that he 
would not ſuffer her to let herſelf be kiſſed; that, ſays 
he, is dangerous for Italian girls. Our Flemiſh ones 
may do it without any hazard or detriment ; they do 
not underſtand that there are any love-leſſons in oglin 
ard kiſſes; but thoſe of your country know very elf 
the conſequences of it, and for this reaſon I have taught 
Her our language, and all our cuſtoms, except that of 
kiſſing. If I did not quote the author's own words, 
perhaps the reader might think that I magnify this. 
J therefore do it, and you will find that I have fallen 
ſhort of his meaning. De puella veſtra quid ſeribam ? 
Valet, wiget, jam matura viro, jam plenis nubilis annis. 
Mores & linguam quoque noftram diſcit, tamen ofcula non 
libat. Sic eam habeo, uti educata eft. Scis tu, ut confringi 
vas cito Samium ſolet. Pudica quidem Belgarum oſcula, ſed 
tamen oſcula: & inſinuentur multo honeſtius, quam figan- 
tur. Abhorrere illa ab hoc ritu debet, & ſi pudicitiæ alumna 
e welit, illeſum uſque quoque verecundie florem ſervare. 
Neſciunt noſtræ virgines ullum libidinis rudimentum ocu- 
lis aut oſculis inefſe, ideaque fruuntur. Veſtræ ſciunt. 
Si noſtra efſe hæc quoque incipiet, particeps candoris noftri 
erit, & caſtæ immunitatis capax (47). Kempius quotes 


— HOW. 6, this paſlage in his learned and curious compilation de 
as. 20. | I 


ig i-2 # 


Borromeo, which that learned man gave to the 


AsSSUERI gratitudinem in MaRDOCH UM. Poro- 


* quantumque fit BoHEMHIA & turbæ inde natæ 


to Joſeph, or of Ahaſuerus to Mordecai. Poland, 


himſelf, 


Oſculis, and refers us to a profeſſor of Philſophy at 
Leyden. 'This Profeſſor, treating of temperance, 
one of the four cardinal virtues, propoſes this a- 
mong other queſtions : I the cuſtom which is allowed 


to flrangers in the Low-Countries, and elſewhere, to fis 


other people's wives, widows, and maidens, when they 
pay them a formal viſit, conformable to the laws of cha- 
/tity (48) ? He anſwers, that this cuſtom is very an- (48) Sa 
cient ; but the ſeveral wite men of antiquity looked on %%, An cum 
it as a little unchaſte. He quotes Socrates, who would us cat, 
have people abſolutely abſtain from it, there being A ee 
nothing which ſtirs up the fire of love ſo much as kiſ- bonventar Faw 
ſes. He quotes Seneca, as ſay ing that a maiden wag illa apud bor 
accuſed of impudence, becauſe ſhe received a kifs (49). Pelbkas, aliaque 
He tays, that the antients were perſuaded, that kitling zug oe nur: 
made a ſtrong attack on chaſtity (50), and proves it prini „cu f. 
by theſe words of Ovid: gunt alienis bo- 
ribus, viduis, ac 
virginibus, quan- 
0 eas humanitz. 
tis cauſa ſalu- 
tant? Adricny; 
Heereboard, Excr- 
citat. Ethic, 
| | AI, pag. u. 
His concluſion is, that ceremonial kiſſes are not *7* 
contrary to chaſtity, provided they are given without , . , 
any further deſire, and that we muſt not think that 09) pol - 
every body is ſo eaſily moved, that kiſſes of civility mw Virgin 
may not be altogether honeit. Neque exiftimandum Sacerdctem (%. 
eft, omnium efſe tam pronam & irritabilem ad libidines Huld have ſaid 
naturam, quin citra wiolationem caſtitatis, ac citra libi- pen gy nr A 
dinem ullam, id genus mediorum, officii teftandi cauſa, guitur e 
adhiberi poſfit (51). This determination, and the rea- tia (it /o:uld be 
ſon on which it is grounded, are ſolid and good; impudicitia) quod 
but what can be more fooliſh than the quotation out 2 N 05 
of Ovid, for the verſes of that Poet concern only the That's A 
kiſſes of lovers? This profeſſor is to be blamed for 22%/ ien. $:: $e- 


quoting them on ſuch a ſubject. He ſhould have neca's Contro- 


Oſcula qui ſumpſit, fi non & cætera ſumpſit, 
Hac quoque quæ data ſunt perdere dignus erat. 


He that took kiſſes, and took nothing more, 
Deſerves to laſe what he obtain d before. 


laid aſide the learning that is in his theſis, and kept verſ. II, lib. i. 


to the difference of climates, like Puteanus. Thoſe 
familiarities which are dangerous in Italy, are very (50) Oſculo p. 
. | . a ” Citiam virgins 
little, or not at all ſo in the northern countries. This gelbari cenſebint 
is certainly the meaning of the Louvain profeſſor ; veteres, unde i- 
for he had no thoughts of a farewel kiſs, or of a kiſs lud Ovidi. I. 
upon the return fiom a long journey. There is no pro- 15 
bability that on ſuch occaſions he would have excepted (51) bid. 
his young Italian maid from that cuſtom, There 
were other occaſions enough, in which he might pre- le ein 
{cribe her a particular rule, and in which ſhe might, 955 = 8 
according to the knowledge of her nation (52), ex- unt. Ser, a- 
perience what Horace ſays (5 3). 2 Leave, citation 
The Leyden proſeſſor hath not ſtrained what he ſays (4%. 
of Socrates, Socrates apud Xenophontem abſlinendum efſe in 


a . A 4 (cu! 
totum ab iſta oſculandi conſuetudine cenſet : quia nihil, a 


Venus quinta 


inguit, ad amorem incendendum acrius eft oſculb (5 4), parte ſui Nech— 


for that ancient Philoſopher has expreſſed himſelf on ris imbuit. _ 
this in the livelieſt manner imaginable. Critobulus, , 
ſaid he (55), 7s more raſh than if he had thrown him- moe Nagar 
himſelf upon the point of naked ſwords, or leaped into fleep. Horat. 
fire, tor he had the boldneſs to kiſs a fine face. Is this lib. I, Oce 
ſo great a raſhneſs ? ſays Xenophon to him. Truly XIII. 
* I fancy I could very eaſily expoſe myſelf to the 
ſame danger. Ah, unfortunate, /ays Socrates, do (54) ogra 
* you know what follows after kiſſing a fine face? ——_— 
Do not you loſe your liberty? Do not you become .) Nene her 
* a ſlave? Do not you engage in exceſſive expences 1 e 80 
* to obtain a deſtructive pleaſure? Do not you find cratis, J. i. 
ourſelf unable to do good, and conſtrained to fol- 
on thoſe things which you would deſpiſe if your 


c 

« reaſon was not corrupted ? O God ! ſaid Xenophon, 
this is to attribute a ſtrange power to a kiss. 
Are 1 aſtoniſhed at it, /ays Socrales? Do not 
* you ſee little ſpiders whole bite is ſo venomous, 
that it cauſes ſtrange pains, and makes people loſe 
their ſenſes? I know it very well, aid Xenophon ; 
but thoſe creatures ſpit out their poiſon when they 
bite. Do you think, added Socrates, that love- 


«* kiſſes are not venomous, becauſe. you do not fee 
the poiſon ? Know, that a fair woman is an ani- 
* mal more dangerous than ſcorpions, becauſe they 

cannot 
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(57) Auguſt. de 
Civit. Dei, lib. 
xxi, cap. xi. 


(58) Valer. Ma- 
zimus, lib. v1, 
tap. i, num. 4, 


pag, n. 513. 


(59) In citation 
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de GUAL- 
DRADA, 


(bo) Citation 
(, of the arti. 
tde MAMMI- 
LARIANS, 


(61) Quia ex 
culo vir capit 
kaudium, & 
ponſa verecundi- 
im, & quod 
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videtur quaſi 
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Jaw, corrupta 
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P UT F 


kimfelf, As the was an Italian, he did not permit her to follow the 


« cannot hurt unleſs they touch us! but beauty 


wounds us without coming neat us. What way 


© ſoever we perceive it, it ſhoots out it's venom, 
and perverts our underſtandings. Perhaps it is 
for this reaſon that the Cupids are repreſented 


with bows and arrows, becauſe a fair face wounds 


us from afar. I adviſe you then, Xenophon, when 
you ſee any beauty to fly without looking behind 
« you ; and as for you, Critobulus, I think it would 
© be proper for you to be abſent a whole year, for 


that will be time little enough to heal your wound.” 


Can any morality be more worthy of a great Philoſo- 
pher than this? Our good Caſuiſts would not judge it 
too ſevere, nor find any hyperbole in the compariſons 
of Socrates (56). The maxims of an antient Roman 
had no leſs rigour. He had a freed-man whom he 
loved very much, and a daughter who began to 


| gw marrigeable. He knew that this freed-man had 


iſſed her, and puniſhed him ſeverely, tho' there was 


ſomething which might be urged as an excuſe in the 
circumſtances of that fault; but he had no regard to 


that, nor to the friendſhip which he had for the cri- 
minal, he conſidered only the conſequences of the 
puniſhment. 


with the ordinary puniſhment of a kiſs, which was 


' whipping 3 there is a probability that he was not: 


however it be, we know that his chief motive was 


to let the damſel underſtand, that even in reſpe& of 


kiſſing, ſhe ſhould keep herſelf a virgin for her huſ- 
band, and preſerve the firſt lower for him. * Si alie- 
nx fœminæ oſculum infixum rationis fit verbere vin- 


comparabili horarum ſpatio verberatur, & ſuavitas 
voluptatis exiguæ diuturno dolore punitur (57). - - - 
If the laws inflict the puniſhment of whipping upon a 
man for giving a kiſs to another woman than his 
own wife ; is not he, who did that in a moment of 
time, ſcourged for ſome hours, and the faveetneſs of a ſhort 
pleaſure puniſhed with a long continued pain.” Vale- 
ius maximus expreſſes himſelf finely on this ſubject. 
Quid P. Mznius ? quam ſeverum pudicitiz cuſtodem 
egit! In libertum namque gratum admodum ſibi 
animadvertit, quia eum nubilis jam ætatis filiæ ſuæ 
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* 


Ceterùm 
© amaritudine pœnæ, teneris adhuc puellæ ſenſibus, 


« caſtitatis diiciplinam ingenerari magni æſtimavit. 


* Fique tam triſti exemplo præcepit, ut non ſolum 
© virginitatem illibatam, ſed etiam oſcula ad virum ſin- 


© cera perferret (58). - - - What of P. Menius ? how 


«© ſevere a guardian of chaſtity was he, in that he pu- 
© niſhed his freed-man, who was a great favourite with 
* him, becauſe he underſiood he had given a kiſs to his 
daughter when ſhe vas marriageable ; eſpecially when 
© he might ſeem to have committed that fault not through 
* luſt but miſtake. But he thought it of great conſequence 
« to imprint a ſingular regard for chaſlity in that young 
* maid, by the bitterneſs of the puniſhment. And he 
* taught her, by this ſevere example, that ſhe ſhould pre- 
* ſerve not only her wirginity untouched, but even her 
* kifjes for her huſband.” Penelope would not. have 


thought this morality too ſevere. See the remark [L] 


of her article. We have ſpoken (59) of a Florentine 
lady who managed herſelf after this rule, and of a law 
which was grounded on the ſame maxim (60). This 
law ſubſiſts no longer in France, but it is not abro- 
gated at Naples. Half the donations of the man who 
is contracted, and dies before the conſummation, be- 
longs to the woman, if ſhe gave him a kiſs, but 
otherwiſe ſhe has nothing. Does not this ſhew that 
ſhe has no longer any firſt-fruits to beſtow (61), and 
that therefore ſhe ought to be indemnified ? Theſe are 
maxims unknown to a great many nations, that judge 
of things quite otherwiſe, and do not ſet them at ſo 
high a rate. We will quote the author of the Saint- 
Evremoniana. 4 kiſs, which in Turkey, Itaꝶ, and Spain, 
is the beginning of adultery, at Paris is only a meer civi- 
lity ; and if that Perſian, who made jo many myſterious 
Voyages to get three kiſſes of the fair Cyrus, had been at 
Paris, he would not have valued that pleaſure ſo much 


as he did. There are no viſits now in which there are 
VOL. IV. | 


It is not ſaid whether he was fatisfied 


dicare; nonne qui illud puncto temporis fecerit, in- 


oſculum dediſſe cognoverat, cum præſertim non li- 
bidine, ſed errore lapſus videri poſſet. 


ANUS 


cuſtoms, 


not kifſes, but they are like monty, which ave value juſt 


797 


Flemiſh 


as we pleaſe ; and as kiſſes are a merchandiſe which coſts 


nothing, and does not wear out, and is always plentiful, 


710 body 14 Haring of them, and few are greedy of them (6 2). (62) Saint Evre- | 


What I am going to quote out of Montagne is not of 
the ſame ſort, for that author conſidered only kiſſes of 
civility 3 but as what he ſays is an evidence of the 
cuſtom of his time, I may join it to the words of the 
Saint-Evremoniana. The reader will diſtinguiſh where 
there is occaſion. * Scarcity gives a reliſh to meat. 
Thus the manner of ſalutations, which is particular 
to our nation, takes off, by it's fre quency, the plea- 
* ſure of kiſſes, which Socrates ſays is ſo dangerous 
and powerful to ſteal our hearts. It is an unpleaſant 
* cuſtom, and injurious to the ladies, to hold out their 
* lips to every one who has three footmen in his reti- 
nue, how diſagreeable ſoever he be. 


Cujus livida naribus caninis 
Dependet glacies, rigetque barba : 


Centum occurrere malo culilingis. 


And we ourſelves do not get much by it; for as the 
© world is at preſent; we muſt kiſs fifty ugly ones 
for three that are handſome; and for a tender 
© ſtomach, as ſuch of my age have, one bad kiſs is 
too much for a good one (63).” We have ſeen be- 
fore (64), in a paſſage of Eraſmus, what concerns the 
cuſtom of England. We will ſee here what Kornman- 
nus fays concerning ſome towns in Germany (65) : 
* Apud Germanos in multis locis uſitatum vidi Colo- 
© nie Agrippinæ, Tubingæ (66), &c. Ubi nefas 
grande creditur ſi juvems ad puellam veniens ipſam 
non oſculetur, & amplexetur : aſt in aliis locis con- 
© trarium obtinet : ſi enim quis apud nos in cho- 
rea puellam oſculetur indignata prorumperet. Quam 
me: c. aſt in occulto & ubi nemo videt bene 
« patiuntur, imo per totam noctem non ſemel ferre, 
recuſant: nam poſt factum oſculum nihil reliqui ma- 
net, quod cernatur : tantum de abſterſione agitur. 
Among the Germans I hawe obſerved in many places, 
» © as at Colign, Tubingen, &c. where it is accounted very 
* uncivil, if a young man, approaching a young woman, 
* does not kiſs and embrace her; but in other places, 
the contrary cuſtom prevails : for if any one among us 
* ſhould kiſs a girl in a dance, fhe would immediately 
* fly into a paſſion, and ſay, What do you take me to be? 

© &c. In private, and when no body ſees them, they 
© euill take it well enough; nay, they will not refuſe 
© it all the night lung; for a kiſs leaves no marks be- 
« hina it; only wipe the mouth. | 
The remark of the author of Saint-Evremoniana ; 
That in ſome countries a kiſs paſſes for the begin- 
ning of adultery, would make ſome commentators 
quote a hundred paſſages. They would not forget 


g 


montana, pag. 
271, Dutch edi- 
tion 1701. 


* Mart, E igr. 
VII. 5 


(63) Montagne: 
Eſſays, book 711, 
ch. v, pag. u. 
171. | 


(64) Citation 
(57), of the ar- 
ticle ERAS- 
MUS, 


(65) Kornman- 
nus, de Linea 

Amoris, pag. m. 
189, 190, | 


(66) Thomas 
Lanſius, apud 
Kempium, Diſ- 
ſert. XVI, page 
624, has given 
the lie to Korn- 
mannus about 
Tubingen. 


the words of Achilles Tatius, where kiſſes are called 


fine preludes; nor thoſe wherein they are conſidered 
as ſuch a powerful bait, that people are more aitoniſhed 
that they are not followed by the whole game, than 
that the other advances were in vain, M#:ye T. 


emi 1d Pianperol ifeucha, griATLTY 3 Land. 7d 


74901 pitt. Teo Foul ndn TI xat epwlixer. Quo- 
uſque tandem chariſſima Leucippe, baſiis inſiſtemus? 
ſpecioſa quidem certe initia hzc ſunt, verum aliquid 
etiam ex iis quæ ab amantibus expetuntur, addamus (67). 
- - - How long, my dear Leucippe, ſhall we ſtick at 
tis? Theſe are certainly very. fair beginnings ; but let 
us add a little more of what lovers defire. Oude 


(67) Achilles 
Tatius, ib. ii, 
pag. 107. 


2 2 » / * 7 5 , 
os nptbioer vis aperdiryy x icy, s dene, & pag. 347. 


/ 3 c ind / / » \ 
xb, N n TAY TEUATAY TUPLTNOKN. d, TO 

' ce / 4 
mavrov ver ttorelou, meranlop © ue 
As, d ros dings ws d tyurn. Quid, quod ani- 
mum tuum non modo non pellexerunt preces meæ, ut 
ſemel ſaltem mihi morem gereres: ſed ne ullum qui- 
dem idonei temporis opportunitas, aut mutuus com- 
plexus, aut aliud quidpiam apud te pondus habuerunt. 
Quinimo, quod omnium contumelioſiſſimum eſt, e 
complexu meo, EX ITS IS DISSUAVIATIONIBUS 


que diſcedis atque alia mulier (68). - - - - What ſhall 7 


ſay, not only intreaties have been inſufficient to prevail on you 
92 : fo 


at Louvain. 


fo much as once to grant me the favour, but even no op- 
(69) See, above, portunity of time, or mutual embraces, or any thing elſe 


_—_—— have any weight with you. Nay what is moſt provok- 
_— 2 rag ing M all, from my embraces, and even kiſſes, you go away 
which we may 4 a «woman would do. Theſe are the complaints of a 
add this paſſage woman. But I may very well be allowed to comment 
of Lucretivs, on theſe words of the Saint-Evremoniana, That a K 
alert Re is a merchandiſe which does not wear out. A man who 
propter ahena had not run through a courſe of Philoſophy, and yet 
Signa manus was uſed to inform himſelf of the reaſons of every 


dextras oſtendunt thing, aſked a Phyſician one day, why certain ſtatues 
3 . of braſs bear the marks of the kiſſes which are given 
„ them (69), and that no ſuch thing was ever per- 
meantum. ceived on the face of the moſt famous courteſans ? 
The brazen fla- The Phyſician told him, that the ſtatues were expoſed 


tues that our 1 2 
den for many ages to the devotion of a prodigious number 


Shew their right of people, but that the duration of beauty is very 
band: diminiſhed ſhort. 
and worn 


the difference between the hardneſs of the braſs and the 
By th' teuch of 


, % e, ſoftneſs of the fleſh ought to make a compenſation, 
700 * vit and ſo much the more, becauſe the kiſſes of reſpect 
Cxzxcn, Which are given to the idols are very ſuperficial, and 


He was not fatisfied with this, but ſaid, that 


PUTEAN U:s. 


n which he would not have thought to be dangerous if ſhe had been | born 


do not come near the forcible impreſſion of the others. 
The Phyſician was ſenſible of theſe two diſparities, 
and gave another reaſon ; which was, that whatever 
the rubbing takes off from the ſtatue, is loſt for ever, 
whereas what is loſt in living bodies is reſtored by 
their nouriſhment : that man was very well fatisfied 
with this ſecond anſwer. The rigid readers may ſay 
theſe are trifles, but muſt there be no trifles in ſuch 
volumes as theſe ? Muſt not the reader find from time 
to time a place, where he may reſt, I mean, ſome 
things that are not ſerious. 
To conclude, I muſt needs ſay, that Puteanus was (70) In the re. 


much in the right, not to breed an Italian girl as they the art 


did the Flemiſh ones. All muſt act in ſuch an affair, SaINT.AlL D;. | 


according to the law of cuſtom ; neither the law of GONDE, 
nations, nor the law of nature include this part of edu- 
cation? the diverſity of climates and opinions is the (71) Note, that 
beſt rule here. We ſhall ſee, in another place (70), this name is not 


a | that which i 
what a profeſſor of Groningen has obſerved in a work, Bo ths b 


in which he has drawn the parallel of ſome cuſtoms, the Proteſtantz 


which the Rigoriſts (71) condemned, and of ſome of Holland : for 
others which they allowed of, 5 
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(ij In the re- 
mark [C], of 
the article 
PARTHENAI 
(CATHERINE 
DE), 


(2) Certain qua- 
lities are named 
in the ſchools, 
per fectio ſimplici- 
ter ſimplex, E- 
very quality me- 
lor ipſa quam 
wn tþſa, is of 
that ſpecies, 


J Franeiſcus 
uelletrius Dux 
e Britannia, cui 
ab uxore Catha- 
nina Parthenia 
Subizia impoten- 
he accu ſato di- 


vortium intenta- 


batur. Ulr. 
Huber. Hiſt. 
Civil. Jom. tn, 


bag. 353. 


(4) See the re- 


8 very little honour to thoſe that enter them; and whe- 
THEN AT 0 a. ther they obtain a new huſband, or not, they are al- 
THERINE ways an object of raillery and contempt as long as 
Mx), they live, and not without reaſon ; for the ſteps they 
take are ſo contrary to modeſty, a virtue which is the 
crown and ornament of that ſex, and without which 
they cannot ſhare in human glory, that no body 
can have any reſpect for a woman who takes ſuch a 

courſe, | | 
Without going out of the bounds of indulgence, 
we may ſay here of thoſe women, what was ſaid, 
tho' a little too rigorouſly, againſt the widows which 
(5) Du Var, marry. I ſhall uſe Mr du Vair's own terms (5). Sz 
nd of his Ferom to Marcellus, ſays, that ſecundas nuptias non. 
Ee b Genera appetimus, ſed concedimus, by, a certain indulgence, 
7 auhich is not altogether exempt from blemiſh : as if he 
Id ſay with the law, indulgentia quos liberat notat 
1% i Pay . . » (6). In what terms foever the ſaying of the Apoſile 


Who did them not. 


QUELLENEC. 
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dome of the conjunctures in which he evidenced a great deal of NA). 
courage, and how he defended himſelf againſt thoſe who committed () Ser FRI 
e Paris Maſſacre on St Bartholomews day (b), under whom he was forced to fall at (8), of the art 
laſt. The curioſity of ſome of the court ladies, with reſpect to his naked body, which Nat (© 


BY UELLENEC (CHARLES DH) Baron of Pont in Bretagne, 

Wl made a great figure, under the name of Soubiſe, among the Prote- 
ſtants, in the reign of Charles IX. He took the name of Soubiſe in () tn the art 
Z Il 1568, when he married Catherine de Parthenai, the only daughter of de SOUBISE 
N 4 John de Parthenai, lord of Soubiſe. We ſhew in another place (a) 9 


ouhN DE 
ARTHE- 


the arti- 
THE- 
(CATHEs - 


was laid, with the others, before the Louvre, has already been taken notice of (c). **** or). 
The proceſs of impotency which was entered againſt him [4], and which will give me (c) mid. 


[4] The proceſs of impotency entered againſt him.] 
Thuanus ſays expreſsly, that it was his mother-in- 
law, and not his wife, who entered the proceſs. 
Mr Varillas ſays the ſame thing in his two editions of 
Charles IX. Mezerai, not conſidering the conſe- 
quences, has ſaid of the wife what Thuanus ſaid of 
the mother-in-law. I have cenſured him for iy (1), 
for the honour and glory of Catherine de Parthenai ; 
for altho' a woman may enter ſuch a proceſs without 
blemiſhing her honour, yet it 1s better not to do it, 
eſpecially conſidering the youth of the heireſs of Sou- 
biſe. There are certain actions (2) which are no ſin, 
and do not imprint any note of infamy, neither de facto, 
nor de jure; however, becauſe it 1s better to let 
them alone than to do them, they have ſomething 
which tarniſhes the reputation ; ſo that an Hiſtorian 
ought to take great care not to impute them to thoſe 
He is not allowed to be unexact, 
and to confound the mother with the daughter, or one 
ſiſter with another. The more n e a Hiſtorian 


is, the more cautious he ought to be, for when he is very 


famous, he becomes a public ſource; he alone ſerves 
as an original record to a great many writers all the 
world over. How many able men are there that will 
not think themſelves deceived if they follow Meze- 
rai (3) ? 

l . ſaid ſomething in another place (4) which 
may ſerve as an excnſe to the lady Soubiſe; and cer- 
tainly what ſhe did againſt her ſon-in-law needs an apo- 
logy. A time of perſecution, ſuch as ſhe lived in, 
was not proper for ſuch proceedings. A church 
under trouble and arms at the ſame time, and which 
is in that condition, in order to maintain the reforma- 
tion of doctrine and manners, ought not, under pre- 
tence of impotency, to draw a young huſband be- 
fore judges of a contrary religion. It is certain, that 
in all times and places, proceſſes of this nature bring 


that it was ſaid by way of indulgence to the incontinence 
of ſome women, ut maritum potius accipiant quam dia- 


meu, unius talium in cauſa hujuſmodi confudit auda- 


Vir 


occaſion 


bolum, & ſciant fibi non tam maritos datos quam 
adulteros imputatos, as St Jerome ſays, ad Salvinam. 
Now as St Cyprian ſays, aliud eſt ad veniam ſtare, aliud 
eſt ad gloriam pervenire. There is a great deal of 
difference between ſaying, that their incontinence ſhall not 
be imputed to them for a fin, and to Jay that it ſhall be 


imputed to them for grace. This is the moſt favourable 


judgment that can be made of theſe pleaders in matters 
of impotency, conſidering the manner of proceeding 
which they muſt follow. | | 

I. It is a great ſtep to confeſs publickly, that one 
cannot contain one's ſelf, Now every woman who 
enters ſuch a proceſs, declares before all the world, 
that ſhe has this defect: ſhe delivers an act (7) which () 


: : . Note, that 1 
remains with the Public Notaries, „that 1 


and which affords do not mean 


a ſubject of raillery to thoſe who are inclined to be that they make 


merry, and even an occaſion of fear to a new huſband, ſuch a confeſſion 
For if he be obliged to take long voyages, or has a as * de 
long ſickneſs, how ſhall he rely on the virtue of a they 4 
wife who has confeſſed her incontinence to the ſpeak only of the 
whole world ? BY ; commendable de- 
II. The interrogatories they muſt anſwer before the fue they have of 
judges, are ſo nice and troubleſome for a woman of Er hr it, 
honour, that none can have a good opinion of a maid not ſatisfied wich | 
who can paſs thoſe bounds, and anſwer to ſuch que- that, they gene- 
ſtions. I ſay a maid, becauſe thoſe who accuſe their rally put another 
huſbands generally pretend to be ſuch ; and they confifacins ups 
muſt needs do it when it is their firſt marriage, as * 
it is generally. An advocate ſtrangly puzzled ſuch a 
complainant once: he aſked her, in the preſence of 
ſeyeral people, whether her huſband had careſſed, 
kiſſed, and embraced her. She anſwered yes. Who 
told you, quoth he, that this is not enough ? Where 
did you learn the reſt? If you have your maiden- 
head, as you pretend, you ought not to know that 
your huſband is impotent; and if you know it, it is 
a ſign that you have tried what another man can do? 
He preſſed her ſo hard, that ſhe bluſhed, and ſaid 
ſhe could not anſwer to ſuch puzzling queſtions. I 
will give the whole ſtory in Latin. Erumpit inter- 
dum inverecunda intemperies mulierum. . . . Erumpit in- 
quam impudens, & in facie erubeſcentium populorum, ge- 
nialis tori revelat & denudat arcana, & de mariti fri- 
giditate conqueritur, allegans hanc ſufficientem & eviden- 
tem repudii vel divortii cauſam, quod ſemivir eft, & 
inutilis matrimonio, qui non eft promptus ad coitum. Ele- 


ganter quidem Gaufridus de Heroum villa, familiaris 


ciam. Cum enim ei patronus datus et a judice cele- 
braturo, ut putabatur divortium, & mulier generoſa 
audientibus amicis & ſuffragatoribus, aduocato ut fit dili- 
gentius merita cauſe ſuæ exponeret, ſerutatus eſt ab ea 
rudens, an alium maritum quandoque habuerit, 
Quod cum illa negaſſet, guæſivit iterum an adbuc wirgo 
et, dicens : hoc 74 inquifitu, & ſtitu perneceſſarium, 2 


a diſereto judice caperetur occafione aliqua in ſermone. Ila 


vero hoc (werecunde tamen, eo quod. fibi non bene cre- 


debatur) afſeruit. Et ille, an fimul de 


notFu dormire 
conſutyering. 


Boo 


con ſueworint, & | InVICeM oſculari & amplexari mari- 
tus & ipſa, inquiffoit. Quæ omnia cum illa fateretur : 
unde ergo, inquit patronus, noſti wirgo pudiciſſima, pru- 
dentiſſima, puderatiſſima, quod efficacem tecum virum non 
implewerit, & totins matrimonii jura non per ſolvit? Quis 
te dbcuit, quid fit coitus, ut eum tecum coiifſe neges, inter 
tot oſcula, tot amplexus, qui te pro libitu quoties voluit 
pertratavit licentia maritali? Nam & guædam ani- 
mantia certum eft ſe invicem ofculando miſceri. Alia ſe 
tenuiter tangendo concipiunt. Et ſunt qui ſuo gravidante 
calore, ab atre temperato impregnantur, & pariunt. Hic 
illa tandem erubuit, hoc folum dicens, ſe quid ad hujuſ- 
modi captiones hiſceret, non habere (8). 
III. They muſt reſolve to ſuffer an inſpection of the 
ken fecret parts. Other proofs are too weak, for this rea- 
& veſtigits Phi ſon the judges have recourſe to this, and order an in- 
joſophorum, Jib. ſpection; they cauſe the woman to be inſpected, to 
viii, cap. xi, fee whether ſhe be defloured. Where is the modeſty 
Pag. n. 504, of thoſe who dare begin a proceſs which has ſuch 
a conſequences ? With what impudence muſt they be 
armed? There was an advocate of the parliament of 
Paris, in the beginning of the reign of Lewis XIII, 
who wrote ſtrenuouſly againſt the inſpection, and uſed 
two arguments; one is, that it is immodeſt; the other, 
(9) Vincent Ta- that is uncertain. This is, ſays he (9), the firft thing 
gereau, Diſcourſe that is now ordered in ſuch caſes, when the marriage 
of the Impotency has been contracted with a maid, who being inſpected, 
of Men and Wo- and reported to be an undefiled virgin, all the proof of #he 
yg 3 3, huſband's impotency, and his condemnation are grounded 
2 Pan 1612, bn it . ... (10). Such an inſpection is very indecent, 
5 and not becoming the modeſiy which a <woman ought to 
(10) Ibid. pag. Hawe, and therefore it is odious, and fhe ought to avoid 
58. t, there being nothing more commendable in a woman 
| than modeſly. Gratia verecundiæ mulieris ſuper aurum, 


(8) Joan. Sareſ- 
berienſis, in Po- 
licratico, ſive de 


Ecclaſ. wii. efpecially in her «who calls herſelf a virgin, 


quz ſeipſam debet erubeſcere, & nudam videre non 

Poſſe, /ays St Jerom. Epiſtola citata ad Lætam. De 

Inſtitutione filiæ; and St Ambroſe in his 64th epiſtle, 

Nihil ſanctius in virgine quam verecundia ; and in the 

firſt book of offices, Eft pudicitiæ comes verecundia ; and 

again, in the firſt chapter of the book of the inſtitution of a 

virgin; In virgine eſt dos quædam verecundia quæ taci- 

turnitate cognoſcitur, /o that ſhe who complains of her 

huſband's impotency, and, in order to a ſeparation, ſuffers 

men to ſee, pry into, and handle thoſe parts which nature 

| abould have to be hid, ought to be looked on as impudent, 

(*1) Ibid, pag, aud without ſhame . . . (I 1). A woman, (ſays Herodotus, 
60, 

ſhift. And St Cyprian, De habitu virginum, tract. 2. 

Simul cum amictu corporis, pudor ponitur. Pliny, in 

the ſeventeenth chapter of the ſeventh book of his Natural 

| Hiſtory, ſays, that the bodies of drowned men always 

float on their backs, with their faces upwards ; but abo- 

men with their bellies and faces downwards, as if nature, 

careful of their honour, would hide that which could not 

modeſiiy be ſeen. Quaſi pudori deffunctarum parcente 

Natura. Nay, this putting off of chaths, and denu- 

dation, was formerly a pumſhment, as Nicephorus ſays, 

in the eighth chapter of the ſeventh book of his Hiſtory ; and 

Tacitus, libro de Moribus Germanorum, peaking of 

the puniſhment of adulterous women. For this only rea- 

fan ſeveral have hoked on theſe inſpections as evil, and 

reproved them. St Ambroſe, in the ſame epiſtle, 64, re- 

proving Syagrius, biſhop of Verona, for ordering that a 

nun, who was accuſed of leudneſs, ſbculd be ſearched, 


uſes theſe words : Quid fibi velit, & quo ſpectet __ | 


Obſtetricem adhibendam credideris non poſſum adver- 
tere; itane ergo liberum erit accuſare omnibus, & cam 
probatione deſtiterint, petere genitalium ſecretorum 
inſpectionem? & addicentur ſemper facrz virgines 
ad hujuſmodi ludibria, quæ & viſu & auditu horrori 


& pudori ſunt? Quæque in alienis auribus ſine dam- 


no pudoris reſonari non queunt, ea poſſunt ſine ejus 
tentari verecundia (12)? By which it appears, that this 

great man abhorred to hear theſe things ſo much as ſpoken 
Pin's Biblicth. ; ſo far was he from approving them, adding, that 
i 7 fo iS 4;. Ve had never read that maids uſed to be inſpected. We do 
2 an exact mot find that the Romans, who were ignorant of nothing 
and true abridg- #hat belonged to good manners, uſed this means to con- 


{12) You will 
find in Mr Du 


ment- of this dict their weſtals who were accuſed of inceft, tho" they 
Litter of St Am- | e in their enquiries after, and in the 
1 ſevere i ry enquiries after, in the 


puniſhment of that crime . . .(13). From whence wwe 

(13) Tagereau may conclude, that the Romans did not, in thoſe doubiful 

0 ſupra, pag. - caſes, inſpect the women to be ſatisfied, and thence draw 

6%. proofs of | their wirginity or corruption, as is done now 
2 


and whether there hath been any intromiſſion. . . . . in * 


at the beginning of his hiftory) puts off ſhame with her 


QUELLENESC. 


occaſion to quote ſome paſſages of a book publiſhed in the year 1612, was the true 
0 | cauſe 


adays 3 whether they judged that kind of proof uncertain, 


and not to be depended on, or whether they rejected it as 
indecent, and contrary to a woman's modeſtly 3 which 
was ſo much in efteem with them, that the ſame Valerius, 
in the firſt chapter of the ſecond book, ſpeaking of Spurius 
Carwilius, who put away his wife becauſe ſhe was bar- 
ren, lays, that they would not let her be ſearched. Quò 
matronale decus, munimento verecundiz tutius eſſet, 
in jus vocanti corpus ejus attingere non permiſerunt, 
ut inviolata manus alienæ tactu relinqueretur. i 
which they were not like thoſe, wwho immediately, upon 
a proceſs of ſeparation, order that the woman fhall be 
inſpected, tho they might begin in a more decent manner 
with the inſpection of the huſband, and the wife might 
be ſearched, if there was occaſion for it, without going jo 
faſt, or cauſing them to be ſearthed at the ſame time 
without any. interval, that they may the ſooner be ſepa- 
rated; as if it was a thing that required great haſte, 


and that it could not be deferred without the public being 


very much concerned at it. 
IV. The congreſs muſt be reſolved upon, for almoſt 
all other means of diſcovering impotency are inſuf- 
ficient. Now it is impoſſible to conceive, that a wo- 
man, who hath not loſt all ſhame, can think, with- 
out horror, on the circumſtances of a congreſs ; for 
after the parties have taken an oath (14), that they avill (14) Ibid, far, 
endeavour fincerely, and without diſſimulation, to .conſum- 123. 
mate the marriage, without any let or hindrance on either 
fide, and after the wiewers have ſworn, that they awill 
make a faithful relation of what ſhall paſs at the con- 
greſs, they retire into a chamber, where the man and 
the woman are ſearched again; the man to know aube- 
ther he hath no ailment ... . . the woman, to conſider 
the chidition of her privy parts, and by that means to know 
the difference of the dilatation before and after the congreſs, 
7 * This appears 
fome proceſſes (as that of de Bray) (15), the parties are by the report of | 
viewed naked, even from the crowns of their heads to the the laſt congrels,, 


ſoles of their feet, etiam in podice, to know whether they _— Ag 4 


have any thing about them that may advance or hinder * 


copulation. The privy parts of the man are waſhed with (15) He waa 
warm water, ( to what purpoſe? ) and the woman put treaſurer. See 
for ſome time into an half bath (16). This done, the Brantome, in 

man and the woman go into one bed in the day-time, the the firit volume 


men-viewers being preſent, <vho remain in the chamber, uf the _ 
„Pag. n. 


been ſome time in bed, as an hour or two, the wiewers (17 . the 
being called, or coming of their own accord, and opening al 350 85 
the curtains, inform themſelves of what has paſſed be- l 
tween them, and ſearch the woman again, to know awhe- 

ther ſhe is wider than when ſhe went to bed, and whether 

the intromiſſiun has been made; and alſo an facta ſit 

emiſſio, ubi, quid, & quale emiſſum. This 7s not done 

without a candle, and ſpectacles for thoſe who uſe them, 

nor without very naſiy and odious enquiries; and then 

they make their verbal proceſs of what was done at the 

congreſs, or rather of what they would have, awhich 

they deliver to the Fudge, who is in the hall, or ſome 

other room of the houſe, with the Proclors and pratti- 

tioners of the Ecclefiaſtical Court, waiting the end of 

this action. This is not all, the huſband is permitted to 

call the ſearchers, if he ſucceeds. Antony Hotman ob- 

ſerves that Dr Hoſtienſis adviſed the midwives to 

uſe warm water, to waſh the bodies of the women they 

inſpect, in order to take off any reſtringents that may have 

been uſed ; which is repeated by Panormus, in cap. Fra- 

ternitatis de frigid. & malef. (18). The Protettors of (18) Antoine 
the Congreſs pretended that this method was ſure; n 771 
but Antony Hotman maintained, that it was deceitful. 57 126 ed Is 
When they are told, ſays he (19), of the artifices uſed Piſſolution du 
by ſome women to ſtraiten themſelves, they pay no regard Mariage. 

to it, inſiſting, that by the waſhing uſed at the wiſita- ; 
tion, all that is removed, and the truth appears. Yet (19) 16m» 5 
abe have ſeen, in our time, @ woman of no great qua- the 2d Tete 


See 
lity, who having à proceſs againſt ber huſband for im- 115 = 47, «f 
potency, and afterwards dropped it, becauſe ſhe proved the firſt Tre 
with child, had, by art, ſo ftraitened her/elF for carrying tiſe. 
on the proceſs, that ſhe had need of a Surgeon at her la- 
our. Et Prepoſitus in cap. conſultationis de frigidis 
& malef. And after him the author of the book intituled, 


Sylva 
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by the report 

and verbal pro- 
ess of the laſt 


congreſs. - 
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cauſe why they were ſo curious. 


Sylva Nuptialis, lib. 2. ampliatione 5. relate that a 
evwoman in Italy ſtraitened herſelf ſo very much to pleaſe 
her hnſband, that afterwards neither he, nor any other 
man could have to do with her, Here is another paſ- 
ſage of this Pariſian Advocate (20). De Bray, who 
is ſo much talked of, and whoſe caſe has been printed, 
ſiniſtrum tantum habebat teſticulum ex defectu natural, 


and at the firſt congreſs ( having gone thither tawice in 


ſeveral days) arrexerat ſufficienter ad coeundum, ac 
ſubſtantiam ſeroſam & aquoſam extra vas emiſerat, 


quæ non poterat dici verum ſemen, ſed non intromi- 


ſerat, according to the report of Þ three Phyſicians, three 
Surgeons, and three Matrons, wha were preſent. The 
Judges, without minding the natural defe?, ordered 
that J De Bray ſhould come to the congreſs again, before 
they came to a definitive ſentence, i he thought fit to do 
it 3 (which was as much as to ſay, that the intromiſſion 
had been wanting ) and having declared that he wwould 
not go, and that his wife had hindered him tauice when 
he was there, he was ſeparated only becauſe there had 
been no intromiſſion in the congreſs, tho there was no 


proof in the proceſs of the wirginity of” his wife. And it 


is remarkable, that when he | went to the congreſs the 
ſecond time, the Fudges adviſed him, that if there was 
an intromiſſion he ſhould call the ſearchers, that they 
might ſee and teſtify it. By which it is plain, that they 
do not conſider, in theſe proceſſes, the quality of the ſeed, nor 


 evhether the man arrigit etiam ſufficienter ad coeundum : 


but they require à wifible intromiſſion. (a moſt indecent 


(21) See the 7th thing ! ) Had not this Lawyer reaſon to maintain (21), 
— . 


chapter of His 
treat iſe. 


that the congreſs is not only more proper to ſuppreſs the 
truth, than to bring it to light, but alſo that it 7s immo- 
deſ# and brutiſh? Has he not reaſon to oppoſe to the 


impudence of thoſe who demand it, the remainder of 


22) Ibid. pag. 
153. He quotes 
ber. 157, theſe 
verſes of Mar- 
tal, Epigr, 
XXXV, (and 
nit NCT, as be 
rakes it). 

Et meretrix abi- 
cit teſtem velo- 
que ſeraque, 
Raraque Sum- 
menii fornice ri- 
ma patet. 


(23) Idem, pag. 
154, 155, quo- 
ting the 18th 
chapter of the 
14th book de 
Croitate Dei. 


* * aA LY « * * * « * 


ſhame which is ſeen in public ſtews ? Ewen common 
avomen, lays he (22), ſhut up and hide themſelves. Eft 
aliqua etiam proſtitutis modeſtia ( aus the ſame Seneca) 
& illa corpora publico objecta ludibrio aliquid, quo in- 
fœelix patientia lateat, obtendunt, adeo quodammodo 
lupanar verecundum eſt: and Ovid; | 


Hnoto Meretrix corpus junctura Quiriti, 
Oppofita populum ſubmovet ante ſera. 


He quotes (23) alſo theſe fine words of St Auguſtin ; 


* Opus ipſum quod libidine peragitur, non ſolum in 
« quibuſque ſtupris ubi latebræ ad ſubterfugienda 
© hominum judicia requiruntur, verum etiam in 
* uſu ſcortorum (quam terrena Civitas licitam tur- 
© pitudinem fecit) quamvis id agatur quod ejus Civi- 
*. tatis nulla lex vindicat, devitat tamen publicum 
etiam permiſſa & impunita libido conſpectum: & 
verecundia naturali, habent proviſum Lupanaria ipſa 
ſecretum, faciliuſque potuit impudicitia non habere 
vincula prohibitionis, quam impudentia removere la- 
« tibula illius fœditatis. Quid concubitus conjugalis 
qui ſecundum matrimonialium præſcripta tabularum 
« procredndorum fit cauſa liberorum ? nonnè & ipſe, 
« quamvis ſit licitus & honeſtus, remotum ab arbitris 
cubile conquirit ? nonnè omnes famulos, atque ipſos 
etiam Paranymphos, & quoſcumque ingredi quælibet 
neceſſitudo permiſerat, ante mittit foras quam vel 
* blandiri conjux conjugi poſſit? Nec ipſi filii, fi qui 
jam inde nati ſunt, teſtes ſieri permittuntur. - - - 
* The act itſelf, not only in all caſes where concealment 
© 7s ſought to avoid public juſtice, but alſo in the uſe of 
© common women (a vice tolerated by the flate ) tho the 
action be ſuch as no law takes cognizance ; yet even 
© in theſe caſes, where it is done with impunity, fhuns 
0 
c 
5 


the public view; and by a natural modeſty, the very 


ftews are provided with their ſecret places. And it 
has been found eafier to take from immodeſiy the re- 
flraint of a prohibition, than for impudence ta remove 
the concealments of that filthineſs. What ſhall we ſay 
of conjugal embraces in lawful matrimony for procreation 
of children? Does not even that, thi lawful and 
honeſt, ſeek a place retired from all obſervers ? Are nat 
all the ſervants, and the bride-maids, and all relations 
who abere before admitted, obliged to retire before the 
buſband can ſo mch as careſs his wife, nor are the chil- 
dren themſelves, if any be of that marriage, permitted 
to, be preſent, 

Theſe are the proceedings which the. heireſs of Sou- 
biſe was to ſubmit to, when ſhe was at law with the 
Baron du Pont. 'They would injure the memory of 

VOL. IV. No. CXIII. 
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Thuanus doth not tell us that the queen- mother 


would 


the illuſtrious mother of the duke de Rohan, that he- 
roine, who ſignalized herſelf at the ſiege of Rochelle: 
if it were true, that in the prime of youth, modeſty 
did not prevent her entering ſuch an action againſt 
her huſband, as obliged her to act ſuch a part. It is 
for this reaſon I have taken great pains to excuſe her, 
by laying all this contrivance upon her mother. | 
have endeavoured alſo to excuſe her mother. When 
I faid, that in thoſe times they were to ſubmit to ſuch 
proceedings, I had regard to the Decree of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, which forbad, on the eighteenth of 
February, 1677, the Judges, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, to 
order, for the time to come, any provf of congreſs in ma- 
trimonial cauſes (24). It is ſtrange that fo many wiſe 
heads ſhould be ſo long before they thought of abo- 
liſhing this law. There have been more diſſolutions 
of marriages within theſe hundred years, ſince the 
introducing of the congreſs into France, than were 
ever ſeen before. 
liament of Paris, at laſt judging that the congreſs 
was any enemy to chaſtity, and that it was not 
a true proof of a man's virility, abrogated it the 
eighteenth of February, 1677, by a ſolemn decree, 
Sc (25). Theſe are the words of an able Phyſician, 
who had ſaid before (26), That the congreſs, which 
had been formerly aboliſhed by the emperor Juſti- 
nian, as contrary to Chriſtian purity, was re- 
eſtabliſhed by ſome curious people of our age: for 
it 15 the infamy of both ſexes, and the dithonour 
of our times: I do not believe that we can find in 
Hiſtory any examples of it but what are ridiculous. 
It is a law which offends modeſty ; it is too hard 
and ſevere on the man. It expoſes to public view 


. 
c 
c 
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and a man muſt have witneſſes, which he avoids 
when he follows the law of nature ; for what a ſhame 
is it to ſhew that at mid-day, which we are careful 
to hide even in the night ? It is only a pretence for 
a divorce, and an effect of the laſciviouſneſs and 
audaciouſneſs of women. It is they have produced 
in the minds of the Judges the thought of a trial as 
uncertain as it 15 immodeſt : perhaps there is not 
one man of a thouſand, who can come off victorious 
from this public congreſs.” There has been a com- 
plaint of this abuſe a long time. The Advocate I 
have quoted, and who lived at the beginning of the 
XVIIth century, ſets forth very pathetically the in- 


Juſtice of this cuſtom ; and ſeeing the diſorder increaſe, 


he endeavoured to oppoſe it. And foraſmuch, ſays 
he (27), as the ſeparations for impotency are more frequent 
now than they ever haue been, alibo there are not 
more men impotent now than formerly, which have been 
always rare ( thoſe at leaſt in whom one may perceive 


any token by the ſearch, whether the defet be natural 
or accidental) and of ten ſeparations we fhall hardly find 


one, where they have been able to diſcern any defe in the 


(24) Venette, 
Tableau de ]' A+ 
mour Conjugal, 
ag. 579. See 
tbe Journal des 
Scavans, of the 


It is for this reaſon that the par- f Fuly 
1677, pag. 208, 


Dutch Edit, 


(25) Nicolas Ve- 
nette, doctor of 
Phyſic, royal 
profeſſor of A- 


natomy and Sur- 


gery, and dean 
of the college of 
Phyſicians at 
Rochelle, pag. 
578, 579, of 
his Tableau de 
Amour Conju- 


thoſe parts which nature has hid with ſo great care; £4/, 7th Edit. 


1696. This 
edition is larger 
and more correct 
than the preceed- 
ing ones. The 
author has added 
a preface to it, 
which deſerves 
to be read, 1 


have quoted him 


in the article 
JOUBERTUS, 
remark [C], 


(26) Ibid. pag. 
577. 


(27) Tagereau, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
75 8. 


man by inſpection; which makes many people wonder and 
complain of it: I have enquired, with the greateſt dili- 


gence, from whence this can proceed. He obſerves that 


many people favoured theſe diſſolutions of marriages. 
Not being able to believe that there can be ſo much im- 
pudence, and ſo little conſcience in him, or her who com- 
plains, that they ſhould demand a ſeparation without any 
reaſon ; as ſoon as ſuch proceſſes are entered, they haſten 
to the condemnation of the party who is accuſed of impo- 
tency. Andif it is the man, and he refuſes out of ſhame, 
or for ſome other reaſon, to accept of the congreſs, or has 
no intromiſſion, they declare him impotent, tho" there ap- 
pears no other dgfect in him; ſaying, that if they were in 
the ſame caſe, they would ſhew their ſtrength and vigour. 
But, perhaps, they awould find it difficult, if they ſhould 
happen to be in the ſame trouble, by reaſon of the ſhame, 
fear, vexation, hatred, and other difficulties which nece/- 
farily attend ſuch an act, and hinder the execution of 


it (28). He gives us a great many particulars on this 


head, which are very curious and rational, and which 
I ſhall ſet down, without fearing that wiſe men will 
take it amiſs ; for can any one be offended to find here 
what a grave author publiſhed by authority at Paris 
above eighty years ago (29), and the only deſign of 
which is to inſpire horror for theſe unlawful and im- 
modeſt cuſtoms (30). * It is a ſtrange and almoſt in- 
« credible thing, that ſuch an act that was blamed by 
© the Pagans for it's filthineſs, and for being againſt 
© nature, (that is to ſay, againſt modeſty, which, ac- 

9 R cording 
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(28) Ibid. Pag. 


9, 10. 


(29) The ſecond 


edition of Tage- 


reau's book, 
which J uſe, is 
of the year 
1612, the firſt 
is of the year 
1611. 


(30) Ibid. pag. 
159, & ſeq, 
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(31) He ſays, 
pag. 125, con- 
cerning the con- 
greſs ſouvent ad- 
viennent des al- 
tercations hon- 
teuſes & ridicu- 
les, homme ſe 
plaignant que la 
partie ne le veut 
laiſſer faire, & 
empeſche l'intro- 
miſſion: elle le 
niant, & difant 
qu'il y veut met- 
tre le doigt & la 
dilater, & ouvrir 
par ce moyen 

« +» + + encore ne 
ſcauroit il quel- 
que erection 


qu'il faſſe, fifa 


partie veut l'em- 
peſcher, ſi on ne 
Iui tenoit les 

mains & les ge- 

noux, ce qui ne 

ſe fait pas. 


(32) Tagereau, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
45 Zo 


QUELLENEC. 


would ſee, by the naked body of this Baron; whether the proceſs was well or ill 


grounded. Neither do our other famous Hiſtorians ſay ſo. 


cording to St Auguſtin, 1s natarally in all men) 
ſhould be received amongſt Chriſtians, and by church- 
men, who ſhould have more modeſty than other 
people. It is true, it is not long ſince they began 
to uſe this method, being firſt introduced, as may 
be ſuppoſed, by ſome impudent man, who being 
proſecuted for a ſeparation, demanded a congreſs, 
* boaſting that he would there ſhew his vigour, which 
was permitted, there being more appearance than 
reaſon for it. It perhaps alſo was allowed, to prevent 
women from undertaking ſuch proceſſes, leſt they 
ſhould be obliged to perform ſuch an unſeemly act. 
But this method has neither ſerved to diſcover the 
truth and ability of men, nor to deter women from 
theſe proſecutions. On the contrary, they are be- 
come bolder, knowing very well that the intromiſ- 
ſion required at the congreſs, to prevent a ſepara- 
tion, depends on them, no man whatſoever being 
able to do it without their conſent, either voluntary 
or forced (31), and that it is a ſure and infallible 
way of gaining their cauſe, and being {ſeparated : 


and, which is worſe, they have introduced the cu- 
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6 
ſtom of ordering a congreſs, when a man is ſued for 
impotency, omitting, or neglecting, the ancient 
forms, inſomuch that men are compelled, by im- 
« priſonment, to ſubmit to a congreſs, if they refuſe 
to do it freely, or do not conſent to a ſeparation 
* a thing ſo abſurd, that one would hardly believe it, 
if one did not ſee it. Now this cuſtom being in- 
© troduced without any good reaſon, ought neither to 
be followed nor continued. Quod enim non ration? 
© introduftum eſt, ſed errore primum, deinde conſuetudine 
c 
( 
o 
c 
c 
c 
5 
c 
> 
* 
* 
* 
o 
Cc 
* 


obtentum eft, in aliis fimilibus obtinere non debet. J. 


Duod non ratione. De legibus & ſenatus-conſultis. 
Beſides the ſhame which accompanies the congreſs, 
ſufficient to hinder the execution, it's circumſtances 
render it impoſlible, viz. The fear which a man has 


of ſo many people that ſee, ſearch, and handle 
him, on whoſe report his reputation depends, nay, his 


ruin or preſervation ; as alſo of failing in that which 
© he has undertaken, and which is of ſo great impor- 
tance to him. The vexation of being proſecuted 
upon ſuch a ſhameful account, which renders him 
the town-talk, and laughing-ſtock of every body. 
The hatred alſo which he has for his wife, for 
bringing him to that, inſtead of procuring his ho- 
nour and advantage. Add to this the conſtraint put 
upon him, by confining him in a priſon if he will 
not go to the congreſs, or conſent to the ſeparation. 
All theſe things are true remedies of love, and di- 
realy contrary to it's principal work and action, 
which requires ſecrecy, aſſurance, friendſhip, and 
a mind not ruffled by ſhame, fear, hatred, and vexa- 
tion, which infallibly render the effect and execution 
of the congreſs very difficult, and even impoſlible ; 
as Ambroſe Pare obſerves in his works, book twenty- 
eight, of the ſixth edition, where he treats of the 
report of the impotenqy of men and women : it is not 
in the firſt editions. And a man muſt be without 
ſhame and apprehenſion of any thing, and worſe 
than a beaſt, who can perform the congreſs, not- 
withſtanding all theſe hindrances ; conſidering alſo 
(as St Auguſtin ſays, in the fourteenth book De 
Civitate Dei, the twenty-third chapter) that copu- 
lation doth not depend only on our will, Cc.“ 

Mr Venette is too much a gentleman to take it ill, 


K K a. a X © 


SOA 8:29 040, &% a. aa 


if J believe that he is miſtaken in what he ſays of Juſti- 


nian. I have heard very learned Civilians ſay, that 
there are no footſteps of the congreſs in the qld Civil- 


Law, and that is an abominaticn invented in theſe laſt 


ages. We will quote Vincent Tagereau again (32). 
© Now although marriage, in it's firſt inſtitution, and 
© by the Evangelical-law, be inſeparable, unleſs one 
of the parties dies, or at leaſt ſo as that the parties 
ſeparated may marry again; and it is not found that 
the Jews, Greeks, or Romans, with whom diyorces 
were uſual, had any laws concerning the marriages 
of the impotent ; except the Athenians, who had 
one made by Solon, by which a woman who was 
maried to an impotent huſband, was allowed to co- 


the Romans another, made by the emperor Juſti- 
nian, near 1300 years after the foundation of Rome, 
I 


1 @ a 6@a a a a «a a © = 


habit with any one of her huſband's relations; and 


However, it might be 
true 


(there being none before) by which he firſt of all 
allowed the women, rather by favour, than reaſon 
and contrary to the Divine-law, to be divorced 
from their impotent huſbands; and to put them 
away : as he made many other laws in favour of 
the women, by the perſuaſion of the empreſs 
Theodora, who ruled him, and made him do what 


the pleaſed, as the fame Bodin ſays in that place of 


the ſecond chapter of the fifth book. However the 
Canoniſts, in imitation of Juſtinian; have allowed 
the ſame liberty to the women, if their huſbands 
ſhould prove impotent; {o that they be married to 
another after their ſeparation, permitting the ſame 
alſo to thoſe huſbands whoſe wives are too ſtrait. 
which Juſtinian had not done, there being hardly 
any ſuch women to be found.” | 
The advocates, who pleaded for... . . . in 1677, 
maintained that the congreſs has no foundation neither in 
the, authority of the laaus, nor in the opinions of the 


c 
: 
+ 
his Republic, which has been quoted (33), and in 
6 
« 


doors ; that there is no mention made either in the Ci! 
or in the Canon Law, of the inſpection or congreſs ; that 


it is only practiſed in France, and not above fixſeore years 
ago; that the ancient books afford us only two ridiculous 
precedents for it (34). 

It is likely Mr Venette's error proceeds from a 
tranſpoſition of ideas, which has confounded the 
knowledge of ſuſtinian's law. He would no longer 
permit that the ripeneſs of males ſhould be decided by 
an inſpection of their privy parts. He fixed it to the 
age of fourtcen years, whether they were vigorous or 
not, and looked on what had been practiſed until that 
time as a very immodeſt thing. He thought himſelf 
obliged to exceed the modeſty of the Romans, who 
forbad the regulation of the ripeneſs of the girls by 
inſpection (35) ; but they made no ſuch prohibition 
with reſpect to the boys. | 
Theodoret did very much inveigh againſt the laws 
of Plato, which ordained not only that girls and wo- 
men advanced in years ſhould practiſe naked all the 
exerciſes proper for men, but alſo that ſome inſpectors, 
in order to judge whether the perſons of either ſex 
were marriageable, ſhould make them ſtrip them- 
ſelves (36). TY Js 2 Tav yduor yeoue Ku- 
T dixagis GHOTOY j“, YUMIES pal Tis 
pe, yuurds It GUPANS , νν FEwmerO» Tus 
ue Fudex vero inſpiciens judicet guænam atas 
celebrandis nuptiis conveniat : eamque ob rem nudos ma- 
res, nudaſue umbilico tenus feminas inſpiciat (47). E- 
quity required from Theodoret that he ſhould not pats 
over in ſilence the caution of the legiſlator, with re- 
ſpe to the girls, who were only to be naked to the 
navel (38). Theodoret, I fay, ſhould have oppoſed 
Plato's law, as it was thus limited ; whereas he op- 
Poſes it, as if there had been no limitation at all. He 
alledges the ſaying of king Candaules's wife, That a 
woman puts off modeſty at the ſame time the puts off 
her ſhift ; from whence he concludes that this philo- 
ſophical legiſlator taught the women who were betro- 
thed to put off all ſhame. Totyaour 0 $14950p@> 
Tas VoLgruvopevdas Yupv91 Tis aids, nas Gai d)i- 
as exif aria. Quare Philgſophus pudore ſponſus ex- 
wit, & impudentiam docet (39). Theodoret's way of 
reaſoning on this occaſion has not all the exactnefs or 
preciſeneſs of a ftrift Logician; but what he ſays 
againſt Plato's inſtitution concerning dances and ſhews, 
at which both ſexes might afliſt naked, is juſt: he pre- 
tends that it was the ruin of modeſty, and a ſchool of 
laſciviouſneſfs. O yap ms porov. tis d1aifein! 
trad o]eicev]o Yumviueras al twupulentvus di- 
des JedHHv,νt, WANG Kel TOAASLS dAAINYS OP 
Aude Tprgnve d ⁰ẽ½ꝗi is, Z yas i) yumrar - 
KATHY 1 VEwpie, Kal Tis AU dg, x Tas Vue 
2245 eig bps EAT pee Non modo enim 
ad impudentiam erudiebantur nudatæ, nudoſque wiros 
fpectantes, Jed multas invicem incontinent; @ occafiones pre- 
ebant ; Nudorum enim corporum aſpeFus ad nefarios 
amores & wiros & feminas provecabat (40). This con- 
firms the remarks I made in another place (41) againſt 
the cuſtom of the Lacedemonians. But we mult ſay 
that Plato's laws were not put into execution like 
thoſe of Lycurgus ; they were mere ſpeculative laws, 
which, as Theodoret obſerves (42), were not ſo much 

| as 


(33) That ;; 


in the third 


chapter of the 
fir | book, 


(34) Journal gy 
Favans, ubi 
ſupra, 


(35) Pubertatem 
autem veteres 
quidem non ſo- 
lum ex apnis, 
ſed etiam ex ha- 
bitu Corporis in 


maſculis a ſtimu i 


volebant. No- 
ſtra autem Ma- 


jeſtas dignum eſſe 


caſtitate noſtro- 
rum temporum 
exiſtimans, bene 
putavit: quod 
in feminis et am 
antiquis impudi- 
cum eſſe viſum 
eſt, id eſt, in- 
ſpectionem habi- 
tudinis corporis, 
hoc etiam in 
maſculos extende- 
re. Et ideo no- 
ſtra ſancta Con- 
ſtitutione pro- 
mulgata, puber- 
tatem in maſculs 
poſt decimum 
quartum annum 
completum illico 
nitium accipere 


diſpoſuimus: an- 


tiquitatis nor- 
mam in fe minis 
bene poſitam, in 
ſuo ordine relin- 
quentes, ut poſt 
duodecim annos 
completos viti- 
potentes eſſe ere- 
dantur. Ixſtitat. 
lib. i, Tit. xXits 


(36) Theodor. 
de Græc. affect. 
lib, 1x, pag. n. 
615. 


(37) Ibid. Pag. 
616. 


(38) It is to be 


obſerved that 


they begun at 
the head. 


(39) Ibid. 
(40) Ibid. 
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cle LYCUR- 
GUS. 


42) Theodor. 
ubi ſupra, pag 
615. 
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pays 297, 
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edition. 
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QUELLENESC. 
true that ſhe caſt her eyes, on thoſe naked bodies with the ſame intent ; and there are 
ſome books wherein ſhe is accuſed of it [H], and even of having ordered the body 
of the Baron du Pont to be looked for among all the reſt [C]. I ſhall ſay, in one of 
the remarks, why I give that gentleman the name of Quellenec [D!]. 

The paſſages which I have inſerted in the firſt remark of this article, have diſpleaſed 
ſeveral people, and made them aſſert with great heat that they containe dintolerable obſce- 
nities, though I was always perſuaded that they took the thing wrong, yet I was almoſt 
reſolved to leave out thoſe paſſages in this ſecond edition; and it was the advice of 


ſome perſons, for whom I have a very great eſteem : but ſome other perſons, of no 
leſs judgment than they, diſſuaded me from it, and told me that the reaſons I have 


MO given of my conduct are a good excuſe, and that it ſufficed to inſert here the apology 
0 1 already publiſhed in a ſingle ſheet, I follow their advice, and recite thoſe reaſons [E]; 
— . 


| 4 ment, but only in his large Hiſtory. I muſt obſerve 
mal < me, that during forty years that he had been in by the by, that he whom he called Charles in his large 
ubi © that poſt, he had only ordered the congreſs once; Hiſtory, is called Francis in the abridgment. Thuanus 
it was to a Miller, and as he performed his duty and the ſecond edition of Varillas, give the name of 
very well, his wife ſaid to him, Jacob, why did Charles to the baron du Pont, and therefore it ſeems to 
8 | not you do the ſame at home, and then we ſhould me to be his right name. Varillas in the firſt edition 
i tw 145) Menagiana, © Not have had the trouble to come here (43)? uſed the word Kuelleu t. It was ſtill the fault of the 
nis, par. 291, 292, [B] There are ſome books wherein ſhe is accuſed of it.] Printers of Thuanus: If Varillas made ſome alteration: 
5 ha- of the firſt Dutch John Lætus Profeſſor at Franeker (44) ſays, that the in the orthography of the word, it is likely he did 
en 3 eltion. queen gave orders that they ſhould look out for the becauſe he remembred that ſeveral noble famili” . 
No- 3 (44) Compend body of Soubize, a gentleman who was thought to be Bretagne put a K to their names. A famous a' uor, 
1 Mi 1 univerſ, impotent, and that when it was found, ſhe looked upon has not long ſince called him Franciſcus Quelletrius, dux | 
um eſe i p27, n. 424. his privy-parts and laughed very heartily in the pre- Britannia (51). | | | (51) Huber, Hiſt, 
oftro- He quotes de fence of many ladies. Subiſii nobilis qui frigidæ & [(S) This is corrected in Mr Buckley's edition of Civil. Tom. ii, 
ark ae Oe * minime ad procreandam ſobolem aptæ naturz eſſe Thuanus. See Tom. III. pag. 131. REM. CRIT. ] 74g. 353, Printed 
uod 3 wa < dicebatur cadaver juſſit inveſtigari Regina, inventum [E] I will recite thoſe reaſons.] I do not know e 1 N 
et am following remark © (4.5) pudenda illius, cum ſuarum pediſſeguarum nume- whether any body remembers ſtill the two ſmall pieces 9“ 
v the words of the © roſo comitatu, non ſine magno & effuſo riſu inſpexit. that came out in 1697: one was intituled The F udgment 
Oo author whom he Could a thing of this nature be unknown to d'Au- of the public . . . . upon the Critical Difionary, and the 
n hadi Potes. bigne ? and if he had known it, would he have omit- other reflexions upon . . . . the judgment of the public, &c. 
rporis, (40 This word 2 of —_ 2 ? = 2 jg arr xo In 1 . om _ pieces 0 — N _— . 
. cide the buſineſs ſo much the more, becauſe he ob- was adviſed to inſert here, and which has been thought 
_ 2 Gole- ſerves that the ladies viewed Soubiſe, to ſee whether he ſufficient to remove my readers ſcruples, I heartily wiſh 
1 eam. avas incapable of marriage, becauſe there was a proceſs it may have that good effect. Here follows what I 
pro- . ,, againſt him upon that account (46). Mr Varillas would anſwered to my Critic. © (52) We may add to the (5) Reftxions 
puber- (4) e not have concealed this action of the queen- mother, three inſtances which he alledges, what he has ſaid fur un Imprime 
ws 5 5 for he doth not ſpare her in things of leſſer or great- * againſt the article, wherein I have ſet down ſome paſ- qui a _——— 
3 cf er importance. Speaking of the ſiege of Rouen, he * ſages out of a book of Tagereau. He could not n 1 
m illico (47) Varillas's ſays (47), That the queen regent was blamed for carrying chuſe a worſe ſubject of complaint; for I will ſhew, 37 4 
ccipere Hit. of Charles he king her fon into the forts as ſoon as theywere taken, as in a proper time, that I had very good grounds to 
. IX, th. iv, ad if ſpe had a dien to uſe the eyes of that prince to flaugh+ * inſert in my work what I have ſaid of the congreſs. 
1 5 9 ter; and that people found fault with her for having I might ſay as an Hiſtorian, that Quellenec was ac- 
am, in too curiouſly viewed the naked body of a young woman cuſed of impotency, and that it was his mother-in- 
: relin- oa had drifſed her ſelf in man's cloaths, to increaſe the law, and not his wife, who entered the action againſt 
1 number of the defenders : æuhich ſhews that people will © him. Truth obliged me to make that remark in 5 
* forgive nothing to the great ones. Another Profeſſor of * favour of an heroine of our party. As a faithful Hi- 
effi cre- Franeker maintains, that the queen ſearched Soubiſe's * ſtorian, it _ * _y to nee 2 0 5 : 
Irflitut. 3) Cujue cada- impotency very curiouſly (48). * blot upon that lady, ſuppoſing that ſhe ſued her huſ- 
it, l. — par ns ” And _— . the body of the baron band upon ſuch an account in the flower of her age. 
5 _ 4 OY du Pont to be looked for among all the reſt.] This is an This is to declare that I do not think it a com- 
"ry gina cjulque pu- 48gravating circumſtance which I will not warrant; *© mendable thing for a woman to engage in ſuch pro- 
bag, n. lis diligenter, 6 let him who advances it anſwer for it: It is a Prote- * ceedings. Every author has the privilege of ſhewing 
nota impotentis ſtant writer. Rex, Regina, fratres & Regius comi- the reaſons of his opinion; and therefore as a com- 
*ppreret, inſpe= © tatus frequens ſub veſperam Lupara egrediuntur, ſtra- mentator on my own text, I might, nay I ought to 
. Pag. be % ur 6 IP pes urbem effuſæ conſpiciendæ cauſa. Su- * ſet forth the proofs of the opinion which J did ad- 
Yom, ii, pas, © Dizus vir nobilis, frigidz & minime ad procreandam * vance, and conſequently relate what Tagereau had 
5 333. (ſobolem aptæ naturz eſſe dicebatur: illius cadaver © publiſhed againſt the practice of thoſe times: We 
18 Jjaſſit inveſtigari Regina, & pudenda illius, cum ſua- would appear wiſer than our fathers, but we are not 
vn i rum pediiiequarum numeroſo comitatu, inſpicit, non * ſo wiſe. That advocate, in the parliament of Paris, 
. %) Commen- © fine magno & effuſo riſu (49). - - - The king, the queen, * eafily obtained a licence to publiſh a book, in which 
— * 8 Re- © the king's brothers, and a number of attendance, went * he laid open all the ſilthineſs of the congreſs: But 
d. 8 3 out in the evening from the Louvre, to ſee the ſlaughter * great clamours are raiſed in Holland againſt an au- 
Gallize, Part iz, © that had been made in the city. Soubiſe, a nobleman, * thor who only tranſcribes ſome paſſages out of that 
6. Ji, m. 39, verſo, * had been. accuſed of frigidity, and incapacity of propa- book. Is not this a reſpect of perſons, which be- 
SES * gation 3 the queen cauſed his body to be ſought for, and * trays an ill turn of mind, or a corrupt heart? But 
ſt « viewed his privy-parts, together with ſeveral of her vill ſome ſay, this advocate ſet forth thoſe things 
: ladies, with a great deal of laughter. | * only to oblige the judges to ſuppreſs ſuch a practice, 
0) See the let [D] The name of Quellenec.] So Mr Varillas calls © which was contrary to modeſty and liable to injuſtice. 
heodor- VE nan by him in the ſecond edition of his Hiſtory of Charles IX. But do not I declare with the utmoſt indignation that 
a, Pag · his 3 Now as that edition was rectiſied, according to the re- 


tas, 4 


as received in the country of that Philoſopher : and 
therefore it cannot be ſaid that Juſtinian was obliged 
to ſuppreſs the abuſes which this Father of the church 


condemned. 
We will end this digreſſion with a paſſage of the 


Menagiana, which informs us that this abuſe of the 
_ congreſs was not then ſo frequent. 


| Thoſe who are 
pleaſed with the ſuppreſſion of ſcandals, will read this 
with edification. An official, in the time of Mr de 
< Gondy, whoſe name I do not well remember, told 


marks of Mr d'Hofier, one of the greateſt Genealogiſts 
in France (50), there is no doubt but that the baron du 


10 
Pont, who married the heireſs of Soubiſe, muſt be cal- 
led ſo. This name is very much mangled in moſt Ei 
ſtorians, which probably has been occaſioned by an 
error of the preſs. The Printers of Thuanus's Hiſtory, 


put Quellewetum Pontium inſtead of Quellenecum Pontium 


(Fa) ; hence it is, that Mezerai calls this baron 2uel- 
leve-Pontivy : which is making two faults ; for Ponti- 
vy was a lord of the houſe of Rohan. This laſt fault 
is not to be found in Mezerai's Chronological Abridg- 


© this practice was infamous, becauſe it weakened the 


principle of ſhame, the precious ſource of chaſtity ? 
Can any one take the right ſide with more zeal than 


I have. 
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QUELLEN E C. 


to which I ſhall add one inſtance, taken from the approbation which Juſtus Lipſius 
gave to the book of an advocate, who, in a cauſe concerning the diſſolution of a 
marriage [F], found himſelf obliged to relate ſeveral obſcene things, and even was 
merrier than the neceſſity of the ſubject required. If any one is not ſatisfied with 


I have done in this article? Beſides, as an Hiſtorian, 
© have not I the right to relate a cuſtom which was a 
long time practiſed in the diſtrict of the parliament 
of Paris, and which is not aboliſhed in other places ? 
Certainly the manner of proceeding in civil and cri- 
minal cauſes belongs to hiſtorical facts; and if there 
be any thing ſingular in it, many travellers and 
writers of relations are very careful to be informed of 
it. What a pleaſure had it not been for Pietro della 
Valle to find a book in Perſia which might have in- 
formed him of a very odd cuſtom, as well as Tage- 
reau could inform him of the ceremonial of the con- 
greſs? I aſk whether the verbal proceſſes of the jury 
and matrons in certain cauſes, are things to be re- 
jected when one goes about to make an exact col- 
lection of all the uſages and cuſtoms of a nation? Fu- 
retiere, who did not write an Hiſtorical Dictionary 
with comments, but a Grammatical one, made uſe of 
thoſe proceſſes. Did any body find fault with him 
upon that account? Dr Menjot . . . . . who was a 
man of great probity, has put a great many laſcivious 
things in his diſcourſe concerning the Furor uterinus, 
and barrenneſs. It would be a ridiculous thing to 
cenſure him for it, ſince, as a Phyſician, he had a 
privilege to do it; his ſubje& required or allowed 
it. Now, I ſay, that a compiler, who relates and 
comments, has all the privileges of a Phyſician and 
of an advocate, c. according as there is occaſion ; 
he may uſe their verbal proceſſes, and the terms of 
their profeſſion. If he relates the divorce of Lotha- 
rius and Tetberga, he may give an abſtract of Hinc- 
mar, archbiſhop of Rheims, who writ down all the 
impurities which were proved whilſt the proceedings 
laſted. One ought never to judge of a commenting 
Hiſtorian before one be well acquainted with the 
laws of Hiſtory, and the privileges of a commenta- 
tor. If thoſe gentlemen had read the commentary 


Triage, they would have ſeen there a great many more 
obicenities. Yet he was a counſellor in the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and one of the moſt illuſtrious men of 
the laſt century, as well for his learning as for his 
virtue. | 5 . 

[F] The approbation which Fuſtus Lipſius gave to the 
book of an advocate, who in a cauſe concerning the dif- 
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ßblution of a marriage. ] Sebaſtian Roulliard, one of 


the moſt learned advocates of the parliament of Paris, 


pleaded in the year 1600 for a gentleman, who had 


been accuſed of impotency by his wife. She had gain- 


ed her cauſe before the official of Sens, and afterwards 


(53) Roulliard, 
Capitulaire, pag. 
8. 


(54) Ib. 5. 9. 


(55) Ib. P. 40. 


before the delegates of the primacy of Lyons. The 
huſband appealed from their ſentence, and obtained 
commiſſaries from the Apoſtolical See to give a final 


determination in the matter. Roulliard, his advocate, 
publiſhed 4 Capitulary, ſhewing, That a man born with- 


out any viſible teſticles, but having all the other marks of 
wirility, is capable of matrimonial duties. The gentle- 
man was born ſo, and it was on this imperfection that 
his wife grounded her ſuit for impotency. He main- 
tained that he had conſummated the marriage, 201 by 
the ridiculous means which ſhe ſuppoſed, but by the natu- 
ral effort of his ſex (53). He demanded that ſhe might 
be inſpected, and for a convincing proof, and the moſt 
frequent that can be practiſed on ſuch occaſions, he offered 
to accept the congreſi, io ſhew, that he was capable of 
erection, intromiſſion, and ejaculation, which were object- 
ed to him (54). The judges had neither ordered a 
congreſs nor an inſpection, the woman having declar- 
ed that thoſe two things offended her modeſty (55). 


From theſe offers of the huſband Roulliard drew what 


conſequences he thought moſt proper, and diſcourſed at 
large of the uſe of the teſticles, according to the do- 
ctrine of the Philoſophers, and the obſervations of the 
Anatomiſts. He did not trouble himſelf with para- 
phraſes and covered ſpeeches, but he uſed the terms of 
art with the greateſt liberty ; and ſometimes mixed 
with his diſcourſe ſome Latin verſes which were very 
obſcene 3 but the application he made of them was 
very ingenious. He ſeems to be all along upon a ſe- 
rious tone, and yet the whole book is full of drolleries 
and merry thoughts. He ſent a copy of it to Juſtus 


which Andrew Tiraquellus writ on the laws of mar- 


what 


Lipſius, who anſwered him thus. Ita, ita, venit ad 

nos libellus tuus, Deum immortalem, venuſtus, lepi- 

dus, & pro ipsa re libellus (56). . . . . Sed 0 te (au- (56) Liptus, g. 
© ſim dicere?) nequam ! Novios, Pomponios, Titin- piſt. LX VI, 

* nios, Petronios, quidquid hoc genus Atellanas, Mi- Centuriæ ad 

© mos, Satyras ſcripſit, vincis aut æquas. Imo uno ("5 & 

© vincis, quod Salvo pudore & probitate jocaris. Quid 697. bs Pag. v. 
« jocaris ? ſeriò loqueris, & de illo quod Græci Necec 

* ſarium vocant, neceſſariò, atque id apud judices, agis. 

* Meum & meorum riſum ! qua fronte, quam ſub- 


ſtrictà aure, Caſſii & Catones veſtri hæc audiunt ? 


e Extra jocum, argutus tuus libellus & in re 

« ſeria, nec ſeria, ſeriò doctus (57). - - - Yes, yes, I have (57) Ib. 6, 692, 
© got your little book, but good God! how elegant and 

© diverting, how much to the purpoſe . . . But oh ! you 

© knave ſhall I call you, you excel, or at leaſt equal the 

* Nowiuſes, Pomponiuſes, Tutinniuſes, Petroniuſes, and all 

* the reft who have written farces, mimes, or ſatires ; 

* nay in this you excel them all, that you jeſt without 

* treſpaſſing on modeſtly or probity. How jeſt ? you ſpeak 

* ſeriouſly and treat neceſſarily of what the Greeks call 

* neceſſary, and that before the Fudges. It is good ſport 

* to me and my friends to think with what countenance 

and attention your Caſſinſes and Catos hear thoſe things 

© . . « « without jeſt, your witty book about a matter ſe- 

© 'rious and not ſerious at the ſame time, is in good car- 

« neſt a learned one. In another letter he proteſts 

that he has praiſed Roulliard's Capitulary without any 

irony, that he had not the leaſt thought of reflecting 

on the author's morals, and that he knew well enough 

that they were unblameable, and of the greateſt purity. 

Ego te, cum Varrone hoc dicam, modo ſcenatili tetigerim ? 

I ws avap. Foci fuerunt innoxii, puri, & niveos di- 

cam, quia & frigus, credo, habuerunt. De moribus tuis 

ne mihi verbum, ſcio ſanctos efſe: aut ſcripta tua mihi 
mentiuntur, character ille interioris mentis (58). Note (58) Iden, Epi, 
that Lipſius had already begun to ſet up for a bigot, LXXV, ejuſd, 
and yet he judged very well and charitably of Roul. Centur. Pag. 
liard's Capitulary. I do not know whether the wife's 7*”* 


advocate publiſhed his proceſs ; but had he been never 


ſo grave, he could not have avoided a thouſand groſs 
obſcenities : his caſe, or his anſwer to Roulliard, would 
inform us of ſeveral circumſtances of that proceſs. I 
know very little of it. See the margin (59). 

I muſt take notice, that Roulliard and Tagereau 


(59) It appears 
from thoſe tws 


Letters of Lip- 


were not of the ſame principles. The intereſt of the gus, that Roul- 
cauſe which Roulliard had in hand, induced him to liard pleaded for 


maintain, that the practice of the congreſs and inſpecti- 2 Baron, and 

on of the parts was lawful; ſo that, ſays he (60), poo ee 

All thoſe concurring circumſtances were a ſufficient tut (cca6n that 

motive for the Judges to order the congreſs, which Julian Peleus, | 

the ſaid appellant offered to ſubmit to, ſince he af- advocate in the 

© firmed to have had carnally to do with his ſaid 3 - 

« wife, and in ſuch a caſe, fandum eſi verbo wiri, qui hn tegie be 

* dicit ſe uxorem cognoviſſe cap. continebatur de deſponſat. jolutione matrimt- 

© 7mpub, conſidering that the man is the head of the 2, ob deſectum 

woman, and ought to have that prerogative over teſtium non one 

© her; beſides, he has a legal preſumption for him 3 1 
: . 1 paragrap 

that he has known his wife, gf. cap. inſpicimus de of this remark 

* regul. in 6. cap. literas , de preſumpt. . . . At leaſt [F]. | 

to make that preſumption void, the midwives muſt | 

« depoſe the contrary ; and that by the inſpection of (60) Roulliard, 

the ſecret parts of the wife, they bave found her a ubi ver» Pet. 

virgin, cap. propoſuit & de probat. Now this is fo 3” 

far from being mentioned in the rrocels, that on the 

c contrary, after ſeveral evaſions, ſhe has acknowledg- 

© ed ſhe has been defloured by her huſband ; and, be- 

« cauſe ſhe pretended it had not been done by a manly 

effort, which an inſpection would have decided, ſhe 

would never conſent to it, nor the Judges order it, 

* notwithſtanding the preſſing inſtances of the appel- 

© SEN is cs (61) As for the congreſs, which the (61) Ib, F. 41. 

c 

c 


faid lady pretends to reje& on account of mode- 
ſy. | 
Ah ſi cubitum locus exigit, omnibus illum 


Deliciis imple, & fit procul idde pudor. 


If opportunity preſent the bliſi, 
Snatch it, nor loſe, thro' madefly, a kiſs. 
+ For 


(62) b F. 45 


(64) Comp 
this with t 
marks [B 
[C], of th 
tele ANT. 
(Marc) t 
Orator. 


(65) Abov' 


the remar! 
[4], cita 
30. 


(66) Roul! 
vbi ſupra, 
40. 
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163 Ib, P. 44+ 


(64) Compare 


marks [B] and 
[C], of the ar- 
tcle ANTONY 
(Marc) the 
Orator. 


. (bs) Above, in 

the remark * 
AJ, citation 
(3s 


(66) Roulliard, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 


0 


67) It is certain 
that Chaſſanæus, 
Pag. m, $24, 
tells a long ſtory 
on that head, 

1 

vat obſerve that 


Clemens Alexan- 


WUinus, book wir, 
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dem. Some 
ſay that after the 
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what I ſay for my juſtification, he is deſired to conſider that it would have been very 
needleſs to have omitted theſe paſſages of Tagereau in my ſecond edition; for his 


For duelling is, indeed, forbidden to prevent revenge 
by offenſive weapons; but not between a huſband 
© and his wife, whoſe half-ſweet and half. ſowre trial 
© tends only to renew peace and love. However, in 
< the preſent caſe bellum juſtum, as Livy ſays, quia 
© neceſſarium, and neceſſity renders that lawful, which 
would be unlawful in itſelf . . . . (62). The congreſs 
js the uſual and moſt certain proof that can be uſed 
© in a caſe of impotency, witneſs Lucian in his eunuch. 
© Nec inimicum wideri debet probationis genus quod ſolum 
* eft, ſays Quintilian in his ſeventh declamation ; at 
* leaſt the biſhops courts in France have admitted it, 
© and the court has authorized it by ſeveral decrees, 
particularly that of the 2oth of January, 1597, made 
* againſt one, who being accuſed of wanting teſticles, 
© would not ſubmit to it. (63) Certainly the beſt 
* precaution that can be uſed is to come to an actual 


trial: Nec enim de veritate dubitari poteſt, quoties cum 


incertis experimenta conveniunt, æquumque eſt non ſem- 
fer auribus ſed & oculis credere : eſpecially when we 
are induced to it by a deſire of peace, which will 


better excuſe a lawful copulation, though done open- 


ly, than all clandeſtine doings can juſtify an unlaw- 


ful divorce. Otherwiſe it would be an abſurd thing 


to admit, for the proof of aduſtery, the evidence of 
one who ſhould ſay that he has ſeen, ap3-4 ev 95- 
Jesis, and likewiſe that in order to avoid the ſup- 
poſition of a child, the Civil Law ſhould permit the 
inſpection of a woman; and yet, that to juſtify the 
validity of a marriage (which is a thing much more 
important) one ſhould be unwilling to fee, impactum 
« Thyrſum horto in cupidints.” - 

Theſe reaſons, and ſeveral others which he pro- 
duces, are far from being ſo good as Tagereau's argu- 
ments. I fancy, that if Roulliard had been ſome 
months after to plead for a woman, who had refuſed 
to ſubmit to the inſpection and congreſs upon a motive 
of modeſty, he would have uſed the ſame arguments 


. 


and maxims as 'Tagereau, and refuted himſelf very 


well. It is the fate of advocates, they muſt reaſon 
ſometimes after one manner, and ſometimes after ano- 
ther, according to the variety of the cauſes which they 


are to defend (64) ; and note, that they quote the fame 
this with the re- authorities upon quite contrary ſubjets. You have 


ſeen (65) how Tagereau oppoſes St Cyprian's authori- 
ty, and that of St Ambroſe, againſt the practice of in- 


ſpection, and you will ſee that Roulliard cites the ſame 


authors to maintain it. * (66) It is to no purpoſe to 
« ſay, that his wife, pretending to modeſty when it is 
© too late, and upon an occaſion when it is not neceſ- 
* fary, objects that ſhe would be aſhamed to have her 
«ſecret parts inſpected, and to go to the congreſs, 
for ſhe muſt be forced to it, ſince ſhe has brought 
* things to ſuch a pals. | 


Aud m bene diſpoſitum terris ut dignus inigui 
Fructus conſilii, primis authoribus inſtet. 


add, that in ſuch caſes the inſpection is uſual, ſo 
that it cannot be ſaid that there is any injuſtice in 
requiring that which is practiſed by the common 
law: for we learn from St Cyprian in his epiſtles, 
and from St Auguſtin and St Ambroſe, that in cafes 
relating to the defloration of virgins, inſpection has 


been always practiſed ; nay we are told by Clemens 


that the Virgin Mary ſubmitted to it, the Sanhedrim 
of the high-prieſt having ordered that ſhe ſhould be 
inſpected, to diſcover whether ſhe remained a virgin, 
and whether our Lord, whom they had a mind to 
adopt into their own order, ſhould be matriculated in 
their regiſters as the ſon of Joſeph, or as the ſon of 
the living Gop, and of a Virgin- mother. Chaſia- 
nzeus (67) recites the ſtory at length in the fourth 
part of his Catalogus gloriæ mundi, diſtinct. G. 
Roulliard uſed a trick of his profeſſion. The Fa- 
thers he quotes condemn the practice of the inſpection, 
and therefore are proofs that it was practiſed: he 
quotes them to prove that cuſtom, and ſuppreſſes the 
reſt; that is not fair: the authority of an evidence 
ought not to be cut into two; ſo that here we may 
apply the maxim of the Civilian Celfus, © Incivile eſt 
niſi tota lege perſpecta, una aliqua particula ejus pro- 
VOL. IV. . 
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© poſita judicare vel reſpondere (68). - - - It is ir gu- (68) Leg, incvils 
lar without conſidering the whole law, to give judg- 4 D de Legi- 
80 


* ment or anſwer one part of it.” 

There is one thing in which theſe two lawyers 
agree, that is, to deplore the multitude of proceſles 
which were entered againſt. huſbands on account of 


G4 
her marriage, by reaſon of his pretended impoten- 


© cy, and other falſe ſtories which it had been better 
for her to conceal, 9 


3 Quam protinus urbi 
Pandere res alta ſylva & caligine merſas. 


= = = = The ſecrets te reveal, 
Which darkneſs and the ſhady woods conceal. 


It was the misfortune of the appellant, that the 
corruption of the age has given a free courſe to 
theſe proceedings, dedi? hanc contagio labem, & da- 
bit in plures; whereas for the ſpace of twelve hun- 
dred years, in which modeſty appeared in the faces, 
and was rooted in the ſouls of the women of France, 
there were ſcarce ſo many ſuits on that account as 
there are now almoſt daily... . . (70) The appel- 


the women on very ſlight pretences get themſelves 
divorced and ſeparated from their huſbands, repre- 


eſt illa felicitas matrimoniorum qua per ſexcentos 
ferme annos nulla repudium domus ſeripſit? at nunc 


præ vino nullum eſt liberum oſculum, repudium 
vero quaſi votum eſt, & matrimonii fructus.— 
Where is that happineſs of marriages, when for near 
fix hundred years there was no divorce in any family? 
but noau among our women every member is loaded 
with gold, all their kiſſes are ſpoiled by wine, and 
divorce is, as it were, a vow, and the fruits of ma- 
trimony. A thing of very pernicious conſequence, 
as well to the public as to private perſons.” This 
is what Roulliard ſays; compare it with Tagereau's 
words which you have ſeen above (71). 
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in fœminis pra: auro nullum eſt leve membrum, 


impotency. (69) Her relations . . . . . have unjuſt- (69) Roulliard, 
. prompted her to ſue for a diſſolution of ibid. Pag. 5» 65 


(70) Ib. P. 46. 


lant, deploring the misfortune of this age, in which 


ſents to you this complaint of Tertullian, Ubi 


(71) Citation 


If any body aſks me to what purpoſe are all theſe (27). 


pailages of Roulliard ? I anſwer, 1. That they prove 
that the molt venerable tribunals have permitted the 
advocates to expreſs themſelves plainly .on obſcene 
matters. 2. That they ſhew. how far the approba- 
tion of a great Critic (72) which I have alledged as 
an example, extended. 3. That they confirm ſome of 
Tagereau's obſervations, or ſerve to give ſome light 
to the matter, by the conflict of the arguments po 
and con. If any one replies, that I have not the fame 
liberty as the advocates ; I reply in my turn, that I, 
as well as the regiſter of a court, ought to be allowed 
to mention the reaſons which an advocate has alledg- 
ed. The nature of my work, which is made up of 
Hiſtory, and of a critical commentary, requires it. If 
any one would now-a-days give us a collection of 
cauſes, and go back ſo far as thoſe which were plead- 
ed in the beginning of the XVIIth century, he might 
very well publiſh the ſubſtance of Roulliard's Capitul- 
lary, and in the very terms of the author. He might 
perhaps think it more proper to ſubſtitute the modern 
language in the room of the old French; but no 
body can juſtly blame thoſe who alledge for a proot 
the very words of an original, rather than a verfion. 
This is the method I have preſcribed to myſelf. 

Since the impreſſion of this, a gentleman of worth 
(73) hath informed me, 1, That the baron d'Argen- 
ton, who married Magdalen de la Chaſtre, was the per- 
ſon for whom Roulliard publiſhed his Capitulary (74). 
One may know by that, the meaning of theſe words 
of Lipſius's letter to that advocate. Quid autem ille 
< baro? te patrono vir erit, aut fiet? . .. . Unum ta- 
men etiam quæro, vel te augure Cominzos (75) 
nobis radicula hac propagabit? Cui tamen favere 
me fateor, ob ſacrum illud nobis nomen. IIIius 
autem miſereor, quæ tua opera fortaſſe Tantali ali- 
quo fato contabeſcet. - - - But what hall I ſay of the 
baron ? will yaur patronage make à man of him? . . . 
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(72) Juſtus Lip- 


flus, 


(73) Mr Marais, 
advocate in the 
parliament of 
Paris. 


(74) Lipſius, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 698. 


(75) Every one 
knows Philip Je 
Comines was 
baron d' Argen 
ton, 
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(d) J have been 
informed of this 
by Mr Marais, 
advocate in the 
parliament of 


Paris. 


(e) In the re- 
mark GJ. 


K XR @ - K 


QUELLE NE C. 


is not ſcarce, and is to be found entire in an alphabetical collection, and conſequent} 


in a work which is extremely like my Dictionary. 


parliament of Paris, has inſerted it at length in the third tome of his Bibliotheque of the 


French law, at the letter S, under the word Separation (d). 


No body found fault 


Laurence Bochel, advocate in the 


with him for having adopted the whole book of Tagereau; why then ſhould 1 be 
blamed for quoting only ſome paſſages out of it? If it be ſaid that people are more 
nice now than they were then, I ſhall refute this objection in a differtation at the end 
of this work, and in the mean time I ſhall obſerve, that I have acquainted my 
readers, that the book I have quoted was printed in. the year 1612. Ought any one 
to be ſurprized or offended hecauſe the ſtyle of ſuch a work is not faſhionable? J 
add, that obſcenities are allowed even now in cauſes of this nature in a full court [G]; 


particular and extravagant 1n them, is a thing that the curious are glad to know, 1 
thought it not improper to ſet down here what authors have told us concerning the 


epoch of the congreſs [H ]. 


1 aft likewiſe will this little root produce more Co- 
mineſes ? I confeſs I incline to favaur him on account of 
his name, which aue efteem ſacred. But I pity him, 
avho perhaps avill pine away like another Tantalus.” 


2. That there is an edition of Roulliard's Capitulary 


larger than that which I made uſe of. Mine is an 
8vo, and only contains forty-ſeven pages; the other 


is a large book in 12mo, and contains one hundred 


and thirty-nine pages. There is in page 139 a ſonnet 
by the author, and in another page, without any num- 
ber, this epigram, 


Ad Lectorem, 


Hee ſi ſeripta putes parum ſever? 
Fruftra te mihi præbeas ſewerum. 

Nam quis ſchemate ni Thalaſſionis 
Inumbrare queat Thalaſſionem ? ' 
Ergo quamlibet obſtrepente Momo 
Fas fit porrigier manu pudica 
Duod folum datur auribus pudicis. 


TG} | Obſcenities are allowed in cauſes of this nature 
zn a full court.) Here is a paſſage of a letter written 
by Mr Bourſault to the biſhop of Langres. I have 


< often wondered, that my lords the biſhops ſhould 


< ſuffer the judges of their courts to be prieſts, or that 
© the doors are not ſhut up when a cauſe is pleaded, 
< by reaſon of the plain things that are ſpoken chere, 
< which generally dwindle into obſcenities. I never 
© had the curioſity to go thither, but I have heard it 
< ſpoken of by ſo many different perſons, and all that 
© they have told me ſeemed fo free, that probably 
< modeſty is baniſhed from thoſe tribunals. I deſire 
© no other evidence for it than the ſubject which gave 
« occaſion to theſe verſes : | 


Dans une Officialite 
Ces jours paſiez une Soubrette, 
Paſſablement belle & bien faite, 
Et d'une robuſte Sante ; | 
Avec la Bienſeance ayant fait plein Divorce, 
Dit qu'un vieux Medecin Pavoit priſe par force. 
Qu'il falloit ou le pendre, ou qu'il fat ſon Mary: 
Et comment, dit le Juge, a-t-il pi vous y prendre? 
Vous £tes vigoureuſe, il falloit vous deflendre ; 
L'avoir egratigne, deviſage, meurtry : 
Fay, Monſieur, luy repondit-elle, 
De la force quand je querelle ; 
Mais je wen ay point quand je ry. 


Within theſe few days an Abigail 

To th' biſhops court was brought. 
Handſome encugh, and pretty tall; 

And ſtrong, as all there thought : 
Hawing with modefly made a full divorce, 
She ſaid an old doctor had ta'en her by force; 
And I will have him hang d, ſaid ſe, 
Unleſs my huſband he will be. | 
How could he take you ? ſays the judge; my friend, 
Teure flrong enough, and could your feli defend. 
3 — | 


that of its original 15 uncertain. 


© to be diſſolved. 


We fFrould have ſcratehd and claabd hin 700 3 
Yes, Sir, quoth foe, that I can as 
In quarrels well enough ; 


But truly, Sir, not when I laugh. 


© Was not this girl finely forced, when ſhe laughed 
all the while (76)?* All that can be done is only 
to prevent the exceſs : but as long as there are any 


law ſuits about adultery, impotency, keeping of ba- | | 
ſtards, or the reparation of womens honour, the Judges vier. 


muſt neceſſarily hear ſome obſcenities. An advocate 


of Paris (77) did very much exclaim againſt the cuſtom 


of pleading, at the time of the Carnaval, the fſmutty 
Cauſe, as they call it. But if that abuſe was taken 
away, there would ſtill remain many cauſes, which 
only differ from it more or leſs. | 
H] What authors have told ts concerning the epoch 
of the congreſs. We have ſeen (78) that of its aboli- 
tion in the diſtrict of the parliament of Paris. It may 
be certainly fixed to the 18th of February 1677 ; but 
There are ſome au- 
thors who ſay that it did not begin until the middle 
of the XVIth century, and that the ancients did not 
make uſe of it. I have refuted the Phyſician who 
thought that Juſtinian aboliſhed it. That emperor 
* (79) in the Code * de repudiis, fays, that if a huſ 
band and his wife have lived two years together, 
* without conſummating the marriage (80), it ought 
In the twenty-ſecond novel (81) 
© he prolongs the time of two years to three, rec- 
* koning from the day of the celebration of the 
marriage. That novel adds a remarkable reaſon ; 
from which we may learn, that we ought not to 
force nature, by a trial that is not only ſhameful but 
* ſometimes too haſty : edocti namque ſumus ex tis que 
« ante hoc prowenertint, quoſdam amplius quam biennium 
« temporis non valentes, poſtea potentes oftenſos miniſtrare 
« filiorum procreutioni. This is all that we find in the 
Civil Law concerning the accuſation of impotency ; 
neither the inſpection nor the congreſs appear in it. 
The Canon Law agrees with the Civil, and all its 
"deciſions in that matter are contained in two diffe- 
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and that the judges, though they are divines, do not reform that uſage: they cannot Pate 4. be 


do it nor can they make any uſe of the obſervation of an author I have cited (e) 
See the margin (7). For the reſt, as the epoch of cuſtoms that have ſomething 


e 7eprinted t p. 


in 1667. See 
che Feu: 4¹ 4 ; 
Seavay „ Of tre 
16th of Mar 
196. 


(76) Bourſzafs 


Lettres nouvel 


(77) Called Mas. 
tin Huſſon. 9. 
Þts back de Adté- 
cato, Printed 7 
Paris tn 71666 
the Journal des 


. Scavans, ile 


25th of Apr! 
1 666, jpeaks 7 
it, Pag. 1785 
Dutch Edit, 


tation (24). 
(79) Jourral dh 
Palais, Part , 


Pag. 23. 
Lib. x, 


(80) The word; 
of the laꝛv are, 
ſi maritus coire 
minime propter 
naturalem imbe- 
cillitatem valeat, 


(81) The Noel e 


calls it agere que 
2 natura viris, 

data ſunt, and i 
Greet pd Te 
TU xapdt The. 
QMUceme avSpdc! 
$,3opevt 1. 
hase this remarx 


rent kinds. . . (82) Nevertheleſs it has introduced frm A. Ma. 
another fort of proof, which is the inſpection ; it has 4. 


© been received by ſeveral Conſtitutions, and particu- 


o 

c 

« larly by the chapter, /itteras de frigidis; but two 
«* conſiderable reflexions ought to be made on it. The 
« firſt . . . the ſecond... .. . . that after the inſpection, 
if it be favourable to the {late of marriage, there is 
no occaſion to confirm it by any other proof. This 
is the determination of the gloſs on the chapter 
propoſuiſti de probationibus; and as for the inſpection 
they proceed in it in this manner: The huſband is 
inſpected firſt ; if he appears to be potent they go 
no farther, and the woman is obliged to be ſilept, 
and they ſpare her modeſty againſt her will, which 
© her raſhneſs has already too much blemiſhed. But 
« when, after the inſpection of the huſband, there is 
ſome doubt about his ability, the woman is inſpect- 
ed, provided ſhe has not been married before. The 
Canon“ requif/ti goes further, and ſays, that after 
an inſpection favourable to the huſband, he cannot 
be unmarried though he ſhould confeſs his impoten- 
© CY. . . . . Theſe are all the proofs that we find in 


the Civil and Canon Laws concerning the accuſations 


of impotency. In the Civil Law the tr/ennium ; Fo 
e 


($2) ſournal df 
Palais, ubi 


ſupra, Pag. 24 
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au ET IF. QUILLET. 


the Canon Law the affirmation of the parties, with 
that of ſeven of their relations; and at the utmoſt 


« extremity the inſpection of the parties; the laws re- 
quire no more; they do not in the leaſt mention the 
congrels. . . . (83) The congreſs . . . without doubt, 
owes its original to ſome raſh young fellow, who 
demanding it, the judges being ſurprized at the no- 
velty of his demand, thought at firſt that he ought 
not to be refuſed ; ſo that as one precedent gives oc- 
caſion for another, the error of the congreſs was in- 

ſenſibly eſtabliſhed. Thus all the authors who have 
treated of this matter ſpeak of it T, and among the 
reſt Antony Hotman a famous advocate of the par- 
liament of Paris, towards the end of the laſt cen- 
tury. He ſays that this practice was only eſtabliſh- 
ed forty years before he wrote... . The books of 
the ancients furniſh us but with two inſtances to 
ſupport it, and they are both equally ridiculous ; 


firing to be admitted into an aſſembly of Philoſo- 

phers, as ſome doubted whether he was a man, 

{ome body ſaid that he ſhould make ſuch a trial: a 

propoſal becoming the impudence with which that 

author ſo often reproaches the falſe Philoſophers. 

The other example is in Peter Ancharanus, on the 

chapter Litteræ F,where he ſays, that a certain official 

of Venice, to try an impotent man, ſhut him up 

with a debauched woman, on whole report he di- 

vorced him. Ancharanus does not ſay that this 1s 

an example to be imitated ; neither was it followed 
in his country, nor in any other parts of Italy no 
more than in Spain or the Netherlands. All nations 

allow only of inſpection in a cauſe concerning im- 

potency ; and we do not find by the writings of 

their lawyers that the congreſs is in uſe among 
them.” 

The chronological calculation which we have juſt 
ſeen, as taken from a book of Antony Hotman, 1s 
more indeterminate than it is repreſented. 'Theſe are the 
words of that author (84). The argument taken from 
the practice of times paſt, to authorize the congreſs, can- 


not be traced up farther than thirty or thirty-five years. 


* deft and brutiſh, but alſo uſeleſs, by reaſon of it's 
* circumſtances, which render the effect and execution 
* of it impoſſible.” The author who ſpeaks thus died 


in 1 


and therefore I cannot fix the epoch which I look 
for. All that I can fay, is, that admitting the evi- 
dence of this advocate, we cannot carry it up higher 
than the year 1540.” You ſee that he maintains rhe 
ſame thing as Tagereau did, he declares plainly 
againſt the . and alledges a great many things 
which are to be found in Tagereau's treatiſe, He 
ſurpaſſes him alſo with reſpect to obſcenities ; ſo that 
we have here a new and illuſtrious example of the 
liberty of expreſſing one's ſelf obſcenely when the ſub- 
ject requires it, and when one endeavours to ſuppreſs 
an abule that is very contrary to public modeſty, It is 
laid that Hotman writ that book, o ſerve a kinſman 
auho had appealed from the congreſs (87), and who loft 
his cauſe. 
edition of 12mo of his Capitulary. 
cauſe ſhould have been imputed to the ſudges, and 
not to the Advocate, who brought ſo many arguments 
againſt that new cuſtom that he deſerved the Judges 
ſhould give it for him. He did not forget to ſay that 
the proceedings at the congreſs afford matter for a thou- 
ſand fooliſh diſcourſes in all ſorts of company. The 
* wiſeſt men have always been for the mildeſt and 
* leaſt ſhameful remedies ; whereas they ſeem now a 
* days to have forgot all honour and modeſty, in or- 
* der to fayour a brutiſh impudence ; and what is 
more ſhameful ſtill, the men have, in ſome trials, 
inſpected the women, and the women have been ad- 
* mitted to inſpect the men, which has been the ſub- 
ject of ſo much deriſion and mockery, that ſuch 
proceedings ſerve, in moſt places, for pleaſant 
* ſtories and jocular diſcourſes ; whereas what be- 
* longs to juſtice ought to be treated ſeriouſly, and 
with fear and reverence (88).” Among ſeveral other 
reaſons he alledges this (89), that the inſpectors have 


596 but I do not know the true date of his 
book (86), I have only the Paris edition, 1610, 
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the article RO 
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(87) Tourna! du 


Roulliard reproaches him with it in the Palais, ubi opt 
The loſs of that £4: 20 


(88) Antony 
Hot man's firſt 


never reported, mulierem fuiſſe carnaliter a viro cogni- treatite, p. 6g. 


tam, at à congreſs ; but it is ſaid, that once or tavice 


And there is a great deal of probability that it was intro- 


the woman cried out as if her huſband did hurt her; (89) Idem, in 
duced not fo much by order of the judges, as by conſent of the 


e Toe the avhich the afſiftants hearing, adviſed the parties to a- the ſecond trea» 


impotency and 


df GRAN. 


DIER, remark 
[#]. 


[',\ 5 
„ In the article 


truth, in a cauſe of a man's impotency, and (as 
we may ſay) reQify the fault which might have been 
made in the inſpection, without which, perhaps, 
© it would not have been ordered; nevertheleſs, the 
action being duly conſidered, is not only immo- 


looked upon as truth, and jo both wwere ſatisfied. He con- 
demns the inſpection as much as the congreſs without 
making any mention of the many alterations that were 
made afterwards in the edict of the Pretor de wentre 
znſpiciendo (90). 


QUETIF (James) a Pariſian, and a Monk of the order of St Dominic, 


was accounted a learned man. 


He publiſhed ſome books [A], and had ſpent a great 


redry of the parties offering to do it; in awhich caſe it is ſaid, nullas gree and go home together z which they did, and the Dies Page Hs 
men or the wo- eſſe judicis partes. I. Si convenerit. De jud. And woman never complained afterwards : which is as much 
wan, Pag. 59. this practice ( with ſubmiſſion to better judgments ) ought as to ſay, that the parties being agreed after the proceſs 
not to be drawn into cuſtom, and authorized ; on the con- was begun, and the inſpection made, they were told of 
trary, if it has been tolerated in former times, it is better this expedient, by means of which it appeared that the 
to amend it, as has been done in ſeveral like caſes. * As for woman did not complain without cauſe, being yet a vir. 
4% lim, in © the congreſs, /ays he in another place (85), introduced gin, and reported as ſuch, and that the huſband was net 
the cond trea- © about thirty-five or forty years ago, altho' it ſeems in the wrong for maintaining alſo that he was not im- 
lie, Pag. 58, at firſt ſight that it may ſerve for the clearing up the potent; and the report of the integrity of the woman was 


(90) Journal du 
Palais, ubi ſupra, 


Pag. 20. 


deal of time in compoſing the Bibliotheque of the writers of his ordes when he died (,, Taken 


at Paris in the convent of the Reforme, in St Honoré ſtreet, the ſecond of March 


1698, at the age of eighty years (a). 


[A] He publiſhed ſome books.) Theſe are the titles of 


them; Concilii Tridentini Canones, editio aucta, cui ac- 
ceſſit index accuratus Legatorum, Patrum, & Oratorum. 


3 
2 


bitam acta, epiſtolæ, diplamata, inſtrumenta publica, 


from a letter of 
r Pinſſon des 


RNiolles. 


ſeriptorumque monumenta, Apologize, & c. referuntur (1), (1) See the Jour- 
at Paris, 1674, in three volumes in 12mo. Petri Morini nal des Sgavans, 


Item Index Librorum prohibitorum, at Paris 1666, in12mo. Pariſienſis Opuſcula & Epiſtolæ primum editæ, at Paris . 
Hieronymi Savonarolæ Epiſtolæ jpirituales & aſcetice ex 1675, in three volumes in 12mo. Concerning this Darcb # 45 A 


Italico in Latinum verſæ. Item vita Savonarole a 
Joanne Franciſco Pico cum notis. Compendium revela- 
tionum Sawonarole & additiones quibus varia ad hanc 


Peter Morin, and this edition of his Opuſcula, ſee 


the Sele& Letters of Mr Simon (2). 
(2) At pag. 241, & ſeg. 


UILLET-:(Cravpivs) a native of Chinon in Touraine, was one of the 


good Latin Poets of the XVIIth century. 
the occaſion which obliged him to retire into Italy. 


[ have mentioned in another place (a) 
I now add that being at 


* 


Rome, and frequenting the houſe of the French ambaſſador, who was the mareſcha] 4 Serberinns, 


P. 173, Dutch 


« PEſtrees, he was made ſecretary of the embaſſy (b) [A] *. I do not know for EA. 


[4] He was made ſecretary of the embaſſy.) This 
* place was contended for by Mr de Lionne ; but Quil- 
let carried it, and de Lionne put himſelf into the 


What 


© ſervice of cardinal Mazarin, for want of a better 
employment, and Quillet's refuſal, who choſe the 
© warle, as the event has verified: for one died 
| without 


* 


i.) Sorberiana, 
ar the wword 
Quillet, pag « MM, 
173. . 


(2) Pag. 131, 
132, Dutch edi- 
tion. 


(3) P ag. 130, 
131. See Co- 
ſtar's Letters, 


Tom. i, p. 176. 


ill of his Eminence [B] in a poem which he 
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what reaſon he was angry with cardinal Mazarin ; but it is certain that he ſpoke very 


publiſhed in the year 1655. The 


cardinal received the inſult with a great deal of mildneſs, and was fo eaſily fatisfied 


with the excuſes of the author, that he promiſed him an abbey [C]. 
ſpeak of contains ſome things which Mr Baillet condemns very much [D]. 


The poem J 
The 


Abbot Quillet wrote ſome other books, which have not been publiſhed [E]. 


© without raiſing himſelf higher, and the other has 
© been promoted to the chiefeſt places in the govern- 
ment (1) Theſe particularities are curious, but I 
do not know whether they are true. 

LB] Ii certain that he ſpoke very ill of his Eminence.] 
You will find in the continuation of the Menagiana (2) 
what he ſaid againſt the cardinal. 

[C] Cardinal Mazarin was fo eafily ſatisfied wwith 
the excuſes of the author, that he promiſed him an 
abbey.] This deſerves to be inſerted at length, out of 
the Continuation of the Menagiana (3). The Calli- 
« pedia of Mr Quillet, diſguiſed under the name of 
* Catvidius Lætus, is a very fine Latin poem. Being 
ſomewhat diſcontented, he inſerted in it ſome verſes 
againſt cardinal Mazarin, and his family, he cauſed 
that book to be printed in Holland. The cardi- 
nal being informed of it, ſent to Mr Quillet to 
come and ſpeak to him, and inſtead of ſhew- 
ing him any reſentment, he only complained very 
mildly of the little regard he had ſhown for him 
in that poem. You know, added be, that I have 
had an efteem for you a long time, and if I have 
done nothing for you, it is becauſe importunate peo- 
ple get all my favours ; but I promiſe you that the firſt 


let affected with the cardinal's goodneſs, threw him- 
ſelf at his feet, aſked his Meg and promiſed to 
correct his poem in ſuch a manner as would pleaſe 
him; praying at the ſame time, that he might dedi- 
cate it to him, which the cardinal granted. Accord. 
ingly he printed the ſecond edition corrected, in 
8vo, at Paris, 1656, and dedicated it to the cardi- 
nal, who a little while before had given him a conſi- 


derable abbey; but death prevented his enjoying it 


(4) Jodgment on 
the Poets, Arti- 
cle 1511. 


(5) According to 
the Menagiana 
above, citat. (3), 
he was not an 
Abbot when he 
wrote that poem. 


(6) Baillet, ubi 
1pra. 


4 told us, 


long. The firſt edition, which is the molt ſcarce, 

was printed at Leyden in 4to, 1655 : that of Paris 

is larger.” | | 

[D] His poem contains fome things which My Baillet 
condemns very much.) See what he ſays (4). * This 
* abbot, intending to teach men how to get fine children, 
© has endeavoured to reduce all the precepts of his 
© new art into four books in Latin verſe, intituled, 
* Callipzdia. Tho he does not tell the public from 
from whence he had ſo many ranties, yet it appears, 
that for an abbot (5), he knew more of the 
matter than the moſt experienced laymen, and that 
© he was able to teach nature itſe i. 16). It is 
o 
< 


* 
© abbey that ſhall be vacant ſhall be for you. Mr Quil- 


ſaid, that there are ſome things in it finely touched ; 
but that it contains ſome deſcriptions concerning gene- 
ration, which are very infamous, and unbecoming a 
man who has any ſenſe of modeſty, and that he 
ſeems thro' the whole work to make oftentation of 


his reading of 


onius, and therefore the praiſes 


left out. 


which Coſtar beſtowed on the Callipædia, in a let- 
© ter to the author“, muſt be looked upon as meer 
compliments. 


* It 18 the 
250th letter ot 


Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, I have read? Coſtar fog 


the Callipædia, printed at Paris in the year 1656 (5). 
This is the title of it: CI. Quilleti Callipædia ſeu te 
pulchræ prolis habendæ ratione poema didacticon. Cum 
ano & altero (8) & guſdem Autboris carmine. The pre- 
face mentions the things that were added to the Paris 
edition, which are more in number than thoſe that are 
It is a very fine piece as to the Poetry; the 
reading of Lucretius appears much more in it than 
that of Petronius. Thoſe who told Mr Baillet that the 
author ſpeaks very freely of what concerns genera- 
tion, were not miſtaken; but it is not true, that this 
is unbecoming a man who has any ſenſe of modeſty; 
for the abbot Quillet ſays nothing but what is to be 
found in ſeveral books of Pliylic written by grave 
authors. I do not know whether he had any other 
maſters ; but I am ſure that the reading of the moſt 
ferious writers is ſufficient to teach one all the precepts 
that he gives. He is called Abbas Dudawillæus at the 
end of the licence, and Abbas D. S. in the epiſtle de- 
dicatory. | 


Tome, P. 598, | 


599, 


(7) Mr Dourle. 


lot has been 


me, 


(8) Thoſe two 


poems are an E. 


piſtle ad Fade. 
XUM in hexame- 
ter verſes, and 
an Elegy ir c. 
tum Pes: Caſ- 
ſend!, 


& 


[E] He wrote ſome other books which have not been 


publiſged.] The abbot de Marolles having mentioned (9) 
the Callipedia, and fome other French and Latin 
verſes which Quillet had pretented to him, goes on 
thus. He had compoſed another large poem in tauelve 
books in Latin, intitulc4 Henricias, in honour of king 


Henry IV, but I do not know whether that avork, 


and his tranſlation of all the ſatires Juvenal into 
French werſe, will ever appear in print; ſince editions 
of the beſt poems, written by the moſt excellent Poets, 
muſt be paid for now a days; and thoſe that have been 
printed, which are very many even in Latin, are ſcarce 
read now. 1 ſhall forbear making an enumeration of them; 
the reader would be ſurprized at it. I believe the follow- 
ing paſſage of Coſtar is to be underſtood of the Henricias. 
* Lam ſorry you have taken from me the words con- 
woiter [to covet] and convorti/e {defire], for I would 
make uſe of them very much to the purpoſe, in order 
to expreſs the great deſire I have to ſee the continua- 
tion of your divine Latin poem, the beginning of 
which you have been pleaſed to fend me. If the re- 
maining part is like the beginning, that poem is as 
much beyond the fine Callipædia, as the fine Cal. 
lipædia is beyond all the works of that nature which 
our age has produced. What a pleaſure will it be 


four thouſand verſes .as fine as thoſe which I have 
juſt now read (10). 


* «a . 6 Ly a R a «4 A * R Aa 


US CURTIUS RUFUS, compoſed an Hiſtory of Alexan- 


U IgN 5 
Fas 71K ſo fine, and ſo well written, that they are in the wrong who take it to be 


the worg of an author of the middle age [A]; but there is fome reaſon to wonder 


[A] That it is the work of an author of the middle 
age.) Here is a paſſage of Guy Patin. Are you ſure 
« that Quintus Curtius lived under the empire of Ti- 
«© berius ? Some fay it was under that of Auguſtus, 
by reaſon of his fine Latin ſtyle, and others place 
him in the reign of Veſpaſian, with ſome appearance 
of reaſon. I had formerly a maſter, who had a very 
« particular opinion concerning Quintus Curtius. He 
« {aid, that his hiſtory was but a romance ; that his 
ſtyle indeed was beautiful, but that there were groſs 
« geographical miſtakes in it. The ſame maſter 
that the author of that book was a learned 


A 


Italian, who wrote it about three hundred years ago. 
That Quintus Curtius was never quoted by any an- 
tient author, and that it was a fictitious name. That 
« the river Indus, the river Ganges, and ſome other 
« parts of the Indies, are mentioned in that hiſtory, 


that 


c tho' they were unknown to the antients who lived 
before Ptolomy, who is the firſt and the oldeſt au- 
* thor that ſpoke of China under the name of Sinæ. 
... . This is a controverſy . . . . which I hope wall 
© be determined in the fine book of the late Mr Vol- 
ſius concerning the Latin Hiſtorians, which is now 
« printing in Holland (1).” I ſhall make ſome ari- 
madverſions on theſe words. I. It is not true, that 
the Indus, the Ganges, and ſome other parts of the 
Indies were unl:nown before Ptolomy. Strabo and Pli- 
ny, who lived the one under Auguitus, and the other, 
under Veſpaſian, ſpeak of thoſe two rivers ; now 
Ptolomy lived in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. II. 
What fort of argument 1s this ? 
tions ſome rivers unknown to the Antients, avho lived 
before Plolomy; therefore his Hiſtory was forged about 


the middle of the XIVth century. Can it be denied, 


that 


(9) In the enu- 
meration of 
thoſe who pre- 


ſented him with | 
books 


(70) Coftar, 
Lettre 2 !' Abb? 


250th of the ſe- 


cond Tome, pag. 


598. 


1) Patin, Let- 


ter XLIV, P42 } 


the firſt Toms 


aintus Curtius men- 


pleaſed to ſend ie | 


for me, Sir, if you keep your word, and bring me Quiller: it 15 te | 


(2) This. is 
th what I 
ha dad of 
PATERCU 
LUS (ire, a. 
dove, the re- 
mark EJ. 
the article 

PHALDRU: 
1.) of UI 
TUS CAL! 
PER, in his 
tele, citatioi 


(7} 


(1) Valens 4 


calivs, Anin 
ad lib, iv, C 
fil, 


(4) Micha 
Tellier, in 
fat, ad Q 
tum, in u 
cphini, 


(5) By a! 
of Mr de 
Croſe fro 
lin 1 learr 
Johanne 


rtenſs 8, 


XIIth cet 
and Mjcþ 
Scot, in, 
Fbiſeſp 
the XIII 
wry, ha 

Wnitns ( 


emu · 
of 

| pre- 

1 with 


ar, 
Abbe 
it is the 
the ſe⸗ 


e, PLD 


n, Let- 

V, fal. 

75 of 
Tome. 


'2) This is more 
th what 1 

ba dad of 
PATERCU- 
LUS (ee, a- 
bove, the re- 
mark EJ, of 
the article 
pg D RUS], 
an of QUIMN - 
TUS CALA- 
PER, in his ar- 
ticle, citation 


70. 


(4) Valens Act- 


cabus, Animadv. 
2d lib, iv, Cur- 
til. 


QUINTUS 


CURTIUS 


that no body ſhould have mentioned it before the XVth century (a). One ought to 
be leſs ſurprized to find ſome incredible things in it, than not to find more of them. 
Nay, the author was ſo cautious as to prevent the reproach of credulity, which he had 
reaſon to be afraid of [BJ. It had been better ſtill, if he had related fewer prodigies, 


that in the very age of Ptolomy one might have ſpoke 
of the rivers and provinces mentioned by him? 
III. Since Quintus Curtius did not uſe the word Sinæ 
to denote China, there was no reaſon to obſerve that 
no body had made uſe of that word before Ptolomy. 
Take notice that Patin's letter is dated the 15th of 
September, 1650; and that in a letter of the 14th 
of June in the {ame year, he {peaks like a man who 
had read Voſſius's book. How comes it then that he 
ſpealcs of it here as of a book that is in the preſs ? 
For the reſt, Guy Patin's maſter was not miſtaken, 
when he ſaid that Quintus Curtius had not been quoted 
by any of the Antients. Such a ſilence cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently wondered at; it is a very ſingular misfor- 
tunc. That Hiſtorian has this common with ſeveral 
others, that we know not where he was born, nor 
when he lived, and that his book has been maimed 
and corrupted ; but perhaps he is the only author of 
merit, who has not been quoted by any body during 
ſo many ages (2). Acidalius was ſomewhat angry at 
it, Illa autem, /ays he (3), vix omnino quemquam 
« calamitas extra Curtium afflixit, ut reliquorum ſcrip- 
© torum nemo mentionem ejus uſquam, vel uno verbo, 
© certam dico mentionem, & indubitatam faciat, ad 
unum omnibus tacentibus, quaſi de compacto ut con- 
« ſpiraſſe videantur ad ſupprimendum hominis nomen, 
* ad famam prorſus opprimendam. In hoc quis non 
« indoleat ? quis non miretur & indignetur ? - - 
© Scarce any author but Curtius has ever been © at- 
« tended avith the misfortune of not being mentioned, 


* ſo much as in a fingle word, by other authors: I 


a ſpeak of a certain and undoubted mention; all of 


* them being falent, as if they had conſpired to ſuppreſs 


« his name and quite obſcure his reputation. Who is not 
affected with grief, wonder, and indignation at this?) 
Father le Tellier wonders at that ſilence, and takes it 


to be the reaſon why ſome have been of opinion, that 


(4) Michael le 
Tellier. in Praz- 
fat. ad Q. Cur- 
tum, in uſum 
Delphini. 


(5) By a letter 
of Mr de la 
Croſe from Ber- 
n | learn, that 
Wannes Sar [= 
urienfis, in the 
Ith century: 
and Michael £8, 
Scot, in Menſa 
Phileſephica, in 
the XIIlth cen- 
try, have cited 
Uleus Curtius. 


this hiſtory is the work of a modern author. Hic 
< mirari cum Acidalio licet ſingulare Curtii fatum 
quod ſcriptor Nobiliſſimus, & nihilo primis inferior, 
non ſolum communi illa temporum injuria duobus 
truncatus libris, aliis quoque locis mutilus, plurimis 
depravatus ad nos pervenerit: verum etiam, quod 
nulli forte præterea contigit, tam multis ætatibus ig- 
notus latuerit, ſicut ante ſeculum à Chriſto nato de- 
cimum nemo omnium repertus ſit qui vel per tran- 
ſennam Curtii hiſtorici, ſcriptæve ab illo hiſtoriæ 
mentionem injecerit. Quæ res, opinor, nonnullos 
adduxit ut ſuſpicarentur non genuinum Curtii ac 
vetuſtum, ſed ſuppoſititium recentioris cujuſquam 
ſcriptoris fœtum eſſe, qui poſt renatas litteras, felici 
veterum imitatione eximiam ſcribendi facultatem 
adeptus, opus hoc ſuum Romano ſub nomine prodire 
voluerit (4). - - - Here let me wonder, with Acidalius, 
at the common fate of Curtius, that this moſt noble 


c 
c 
o 
c 
c 
o 
0 
oy 
« 
« 
c 
o 
c 
* 
. 
o 


Fe 


down to us with two books, loft thro the injury of 
time, maimed in other places, and in many corrupted ; 
but alſo, which perhaps never happened io any other 
author, abas unknown for ſ many ages, inſomuch 
that before the Xth century, from the birth of Chriſt, 
no one is found who makes the leaſt mention of the Hifto- 
rian Curtius or the hiſtory wwritten by him. This, 1 
ſuppoſe, has induced fome perſons to ſuſpef, that we 
haze not the ancient and genuine awork of Curtius, but 
the ſuppoſititious production of ſome modern writer, who, 
fince the revival of learning, having acquired an excel- 
lent faculty of wwriting, by an happy imitation of the 
antients, publiſhed this work of his under the name of 
a Roman author.” It might be inferred from theſe 
words, that they begun to quote that Hiſtorian in the 
Xth century; and yet that commentator in u/um 
Delpheni names no author that mentions him before 
the XVth century; for Antony Panormita is the moſt 
ancient author that he alledges in the catalogue of the 
Teſtimonia, that concern Quintus Curtius. That cata- 
logue is much larger in Freinſhemius ; yet it con- 
tains no author that lived before Panormita (5). I do 
not know why the abbot de la Roque, in his Journal 
des Sawans of the 18th of April, 1678, makes Fa- 


ther le Tellier ſay, that Quintus Curtius has not been 
V OL. IV. 


c 
o 
c 


La) 


A 


ewriter, and not inferior to the beſt, is not only come 


and 


placed among the Hiſtorians by any author before the XV th 
century (6). It is certain, that this Jeſuit does not 
mention the X Vth century, but the Xth. I have cited 
his words (7). The argument he makes uſe of againſt 
thoſe, who pretend that this hiftory of Alexander 
was forged ſince the reſtoration of learning, is not a 
convincing one. He ſays that Gaultier wrote a poem, 
intituled, Alexandreis, which in many places is only 
made up of Quintus Curtius's words put into verle, 
and that this Poet lived in the XIIth century. Quorum 
conjecturam vel una refellit Gualteri Belge Alexandreis, 


jam inde uſque a duvdecimo ere Chriſtiane ſeculo con- 


dita, ux unius ſepe Curtii vocibus in verſum reda- 
is (8). But it might be anſwered, that a modern 
author, deſigning to write a hiſtory ef Alexander, and 
to publiſh it as the work of Quintus Curtius, made 
uſe of Gaultier's poem, and put into proſe all the 
paſſages that he liked. As for me, who cannot be- 
lieve that any learned man of the XVth century has 
been able to write in ſo good a ſtyle, and ſo like 
the ancient way of writing, as that of Quintus Curtius, 
J need no other reaſon to convince me, that the 
author of that hiſtory lived before Suetonius; and 
therefore I approve of thoſe, who blame. Angelus 
Decembrius for ſaying, that Quintus Curtius rook 
many things from Arrianus (9). I know that Ifaac 
Pontanus, a learned man, did very much approve De- 
cembrius's opinion 3 but he was not infallible. 
Nos quoque, /ays he (10), poſt Decembrium aliquot 
ad varios datis epiſtolis . . . . idem adftruximus ac 
* demonitravimus poſt ævum Trajani & Adriani cla- 
ruiſſe, & Taciti inſuper maximi Authoris imitatorem 
eſſe, ejuſque non ſemel verba ac dictionem expreſ- 
ſiſſe, & uſum ſubinde 1is vocibus quæ non niſi ab au- 
thoribus ejus ævi uſurpantur. - - I alf, after De- 
cembrius, hade confirmed and demonſtrated the ſame 
thing in ſome letters to different perſons ; namely, that 
he flouriſhed after the time of Trajan and Adrian, 
and that he imitated that great author Tacitus, and 
often made uſe of his very words and phraſes, as alſo 
* ſuch words as were uſed only by the authors who lived 
at that time. This is ſaying politively, that Quin- 
tus Curtius flouriſhed after the emperor Hadrian: 
How comes it then that in two other letters (11), he 
endeavours to ſhew that the paſſages of that author, 
which ſome apply to Auguſtus, and others to Clau- 
dius and Veſpaſian, ought be underſtood of Trajan? 


I ſhall conclude this remark with a paſſage of Vig- 
neul-Marville. 


c 


c 
c 


* 


opinion, that the name Quintus Curtius was forged 
5 


by an Italian wit, who compoſed that Hiſtory, or 
Romance, about three hundred years ago. I do not 
know what proof they have for it; the truth is, 
that none of the ancients mention him: But grant- 
ing this to be true, is it not a wonderful thing, that 
a man, who was a good Latin writer, and who had 
writ a book, that was able to immortalize his 
name, if he had made himſelf known, ſhould have 
been willing to ſacrifice his glory to that of an ima- 
ginary Quintus Curtius, who could not enjoy it? A 
learned man would formerly make me believe, that 
the name of that author, who was an Italian, is to 
be found latinized in that of Quintus Curtius. It 


may be ſo, but who will explain that emblem? It is 
too late now to do it. 


A (6 


. 
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0 
c 
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[B] He was ſo cautious as to prevent the reproach of 


credulity, which he had reaſon to be afraid of.] I take 
this from la Mothe le Vayer in his Judgment concern- 
ing the principal Hiſtorians, page 204 of the third 
tome of his works in 12mo. He ſays that Arrianus 
is one of the moſt cautious Hiſtorians in relating prodi- 
gies ; but that Quintus Curtius is more cautious ſtill. 
We need no other proof for it, than what they ſay 
of 'one or two miraculous fountains, which ſprung 
up as ſoon as Alexander had encamped near the 
© river Oxus. Arrianus tells us, that one was a foun- 
tain of oil, and the other of clear water, without 
raiſing any ſcruple about the truth of ſuch a ſtory 
in the minds of his readers. Quintus Curtius +, 
who ſays nothing of the ſpring of oil, relates, that 
as they were digging ſome wells, they found a 
T 
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(a) See in the 
re mark [A], 
Father le Tel- 


lier's words, and 


the reflexion I 
made upon them. 


(6) The Abbot 
de la Roque, ha- 
ving ſaid what I 
have quoted, and 
ſome other 
things, goes on 
thus, After thi: 
remark, Father 
le Tellier exa- 
mines, Sc. 
Which ſhews 
that he imputes 
to him all that 
he had been ſay- 
ng. 


—— 


(7) Obſerve, tha- 
the Fournal de 
Trevoux, May 
I705, p. 811, 
ſays, that there 
is an error of the 
preſs in this paſ- 
ſage of Father 
Tellier, and 
that it ought to 
be read ante Se- 
culum a Chriſto 
nato quintum de- 
ermum, 


8) Michael le 
Tellier, ubi 
ſupra. 


(9) Græcorum 
& Arriani con- 
ſtat Hiſtoria, ex 
quorum fontibus 
hic ſcriptor . , « 
opus ſuum excu- 
dit, Ang. De- 
cembrius, de Po- 
litia Literaria. 


(10) Joh. Iſacius 
Pontanus, Epiſt, 
ad Wicquefor- 
tium. It is the 
LXXVth of 
thoſe that Mr 
Mattheus pub- 
liſbed at Leyden 
in the year 169 5. 


(11) Written to 


Some Critics, ſays he (12), are of Voſſius, viz. the 


LXXXVIIth 
and XCVIIth 
of the ſame col- 
lection of Mr 
Matthæus. 


(12) Vigneul 
Marville, Me- 
lang. Tom. 71, 
pag. 302, Dutch 
Zait. 
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of the article 
NAPLES 
_(ALvnoNnsvs 


I, king of). 


(c) Made by 


Vaugelas. 


QUINTUS 


CURTIUS. 


and if he had oftener intimated that he did not believe all the ſtories which he relates, 
(3) Citation (11), I have ſaid in another place (Y) that the reading of his book recovered a king of 


Naples, from his illneſs. 


We have an excellent French tranſlation of his work (c). 


The learned Freinſhemius wrote a fine commentary upon that Hiſtorian, and a ſup. 
plement to the two firſt books, and to ſome other places that are loſt, Father Michael 
le Tellier, a Jeſuit, ſhews in his preface (d) that it is more likely he lived in the 


reign of the emperor Claudius than in that of Veſpaſian. 


In taking notice of Morer!s 


(4% Ad Q. Cur- Miltakes, I ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome other things [C]. Cardinal du Perron 
was too great an admirer of Quintus Curtius [D]. | 

Nothing can more effectually bring a man off from the exceſſive admiration he might 
have for him, than the remarks publiſhed by Mr le Clerc, intituled, Judicium de Quinto 


tium, in uſum 
Delphini, 


(13) Compare 
his quith the ar- 
ticle PHASE- 
LIS, remark 
[B]. The words 
of Quintus Cur- 
tius, 116. vii, 
cap. Xx, u. I4, are 
remarkable, In 
ipſo tabernaculo 
regis conſpectus 
eſt fons quem 
quia tarde nota- 
verant ſubito ex- 
titiſſe finxerunt, 
rexque ipſe credi 
voluit donum 


Dei id fuiſſe. 


1 Lib. &. 


Curio. 


They are at the end of his book de Arte Critica, and they do manifeſtly 


ſhew ſeveral great faults of that famous Hiſtorian, his ignorance of Aſtronomy and 
Geography, his, contradictions, his wrong deſcriptions, his ill taſte in the choice of 
matter, his careleſſneſs in dating the events, &c, The greateſt part of thoſe faults 
might be found in moſt ancient Hiſtorians, if one would take the pains, or was 
ſufficiently qualified to criticize them ſeverely, I do not know but it might be ſaid, 
that his ignorance of certain things, is a proof that he did not live in theſe later 
times; for if a man of the XIVth or XVth century had been able to write that 


Hiſtory of Alexander, he muſt have had 


* ſpring in the king's tent, which having not been 


<* obſerved before late, occaſioned a report that it was 
© a new one: Alexander himſelf being glad that 
people ſhould believe it was a divine favour, and a 
gift from Heaven (13). That I may clearly ſhew 
* with what circumſpection that Hiſtorian uſed to 
relate things, the truth of which might be queſtion- 
© ed, I fhall ſet down the words which follow the 
account he gives of a dog in the kingdom of So- 
« phita, that ſuffered all his limbs to be cut to pieces, 
rather than to let go his hold of a lion. © Equi- 
dem, ſays he , plura tranſcribo, quam credo. Nam 
nec affirmare ſuſtineo de quibus dubito, nec ſubdu- 
© cere quæ accepi. Ia truth I tranſcribe more than 
© 1 believe. For I neither can affirm what I doubt of, 
* nor ſuppreſs what I have received from others. 
* Theſe words muſt be applied to that paſſage of the 
«* ſame book, wherein it is ſaid, that during Ptolomy's 
* ſickneſs, a ſerpent ſhewed Alexander in his ſoundeſt 
* ſleep the herb that would cure him. For when an 
* Hiſtorian makes it appear that he does not defign 
to impoſe upon the credulity of his readers, he may 
« write any thing, as I have already ſaid, ſpeaking of 
« Livy. | 

[C J In taking notice of Moreri's miſtakes, I ſhall have 
occaſſon to mention ſome other things.] I. He had no good 


reaſon to repreſent Quintus Curtius as a Roman knight. 


(14) It is in my 
edition in 12mo, 
of la Mothe le 
Vayer's works, 
Paris 1681, pag. 
197, of the 3d 
Tome. 


(75) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Latin. pag. 
152. 


(16) Tacitus, 
Annal. tb, x1, 


(17) Before he 
was promoted to 
any dignity he 
Was in the ſer- 
vice of the go- 
vernor of Africa, 
Tenuis adhuc & 
chſcurus obtinenti 
Africam comes 
h ſerat. Pin. 
Epiſt, xxvi, lib, 
vu. 


That title is not given to Quintus Curtius mentioned by 
Cicero, nor to Curtius Rufus mentioned by Tacitus, 
nor to Quintus Curtius Rufus ſpoken of by Suetonius, 
who are three perſons, one of whom was our Hiſtorian, 
as ſome learned men will have it. II. The excellency 
of his ſtyle is not a good reaſon to doubt whether he 
is not more ancient than Titus Livius; on the contrary, 
it may move one to think that he did not live before 
Livy, but at the ſame time. It is an eaſter thing to 
find a harſh ſtyle beyond Livy's time, than in the age 
wherein he lived. Is it not the golden age of the 
Latin ſtyle? III. It is not true, that Quintus Cur- 
tius, in the tenth book, or elſewhere, makes a digre/- 
fron about the facility of his age. Moreri ſhould have 
ſaid about the felicity. JI take notice of this only to 
ſhew his careleſſneſs : he tranſcribed without any judg- 
ment even the errors of the preſs. This had crept in- 
to a paſſage of la Mothe le Vayer (14), and he faith- 
fully tranſcribed it, though it was an eaſy thing to 
perceive how it was to be mended, TV. Suetonius 
dpes not ſay that Quintus Curtius Rufus, à great Rhe- 
tor, lived in Tiberius's time. What he ſaid concern- 
ing that Rhetor is not extant, and it is only by a liſt 
which was found in a manuſcript that we came to 
know that he ſpoke of him. Perhaps Voſſius is not 


miſtaken in conjecturing, from the age of thok who. 


precede and follow that Rhetor in that liſt, that he 
lived in Tiberius's time (15); but this does not prove 
that Suetonius placed him in the reign of that em- 
peror. V. Moreri ſhould not have aſſerted that 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, mentioned by Suetonius, is the 
ſame Curtius Rufus ſpoken of by Tacitus (16). The 
latter was the fon of a gladiator, and attained to the 
conſulſhip, without having taught Rhetoric (17), 


more talents than were neceſſary to com- 
poſe 


VI. Moreri is very much in the wrong 10 wonder that 


Quintilian, who mentions all the conſiderable Hiſtorians 


in the tenth book of his Inſtitutions, written under the 
empire of Domitian, ſhould ſay nothing of Quintus Cur- 


tius's Hiſtory. What Moreri aſcribes to Quintilian is 


falſe; he ſpeaks but of four Hiſtorians at moſt, and 
therefore his ſilence is of no uſe to thoſe who alledge 


it as a proof, that Quintus Curtius had not then pub- 


liſhed his book. © Quod argumentum . . . . validius 
* ſemper mihi viſum eſt, quam quod a Quintiliani fi- 
* lentio petunt adverſarii. Quaſi vero hiſtoricorum 
catalogum Fabius texuerit, qui quatuor admodum 


potuit Curtius conſulto pretermiſerit (18). - - - - - 
Which argument . . 


. . always appeared to me of more 
force than that which our adverſaries borrow from 
the ſilence of Quintilian. As though Quintilian had 
drawn up a catalogue of Hiſtorians, wha has named 


but four of them at moſt: he defignedly paſſed over 


* A A. aq * a * * * A 


might be.“ VII. We may therefore reckon as a 
new fault what is ſaid in theſe words, which (19) can- 
not be excuſed but by ſuppoſing that this work had not yet 
been publiſhed in his time. All theſe faults are to be 
found in la Mothe le Vayer (20). VIII. Raderus did 
not write a ſupplement to Quintus Curtius, but a com- 
mentary. I ſhall fay nothing of Moreri's wrong quo- 
tations (21). 1 muſt obſerve, by the by, that the ſup- 
plements of Chriſtopher Bruno came out in the year 
1545. That author taught Philological learning at 
Munich, and dedicated his Quintus Curtius to the duke 
of Bavaria. Poſſevin (22), and James Gourdon (23) 
affirm, that Quintianus Stoa had ſupplied what is want- 
ing in Quintus Curtius; but Freinſhemius never ſaw 
that ſupplement (24). Others maintain, that Quin- 
tianus Stoa made none (25). I add what Colomiès ob- 
ſerves about the edition of Quintus Curtius, Lygduni 
apud Paulum Frellon, 1615, in 12mo. © That edition, 
* fays he, (26) Which is little known, has this pecu- 
© liar to it; that beſides the common ſupplements 

aſcribed to Chriſtopher Bruno, a monk of Bavaria, 
it contains ſome others tranſcribed from a manuſcript 
of the library of St Victor, by John Maſſon, arch- 
deacon of Bayeux, brother to Papyrius Maſſon, who 
is well known to the learned. Thoſe ſupplements, 
the author whereof could not be found out by the 
two Maſſons, were written by Francis Petrarch, if 
we believe Scaliger in the ſecond Scaligerana : In 
Bibliotheca S. Vicloris, ſays he, primus liber 9. Curtii 
erat, ſed deprebendi eſe compoſitum a Petrarcha. 1 


* 
* Lo * * * * * * * * 


further add, that Vaſſan writ one day to Goldaſtus, 


that the firſt book of Quintus Curtius would quickly 
be publiſhed. E, in manibus, Pap. Maſſonii liber ille 1. 
Quinti Curtii hactenus deſideratus, quem ubi primum pub- 
licaverit tibi exhibebo (27). 

[D] Cardinal du Perron was too great an admirer of 
Quintus Curtius.] One page of Quintus Curtius is 
* worth thirty of Tacitus Quintus Curtius 15 


* the beſt Latin author; he is ſo polite, and ſo neat ; and publiſhed in 


* and what is admirable, is, that notwithſtanding his 
* {ubtilties he is clear, eaſy, and intelligible. 1 pine 
| Florus 


ex iis appellavit : ſuperſtites autem, in quibus eſſe 


(18) Mich. le 
Tellier, ubi 
ſupra. 


thoſe that ewere ſtill extant, among which Curtius 


(19) That is, 
Quintilian's fi- 


lence, 


(20) Ubi ſupra, 


pag. 197, 198. 


(21) Moreri 
quotes Pliny, 
Epiſt. VII, it 
ſhould be Epi. 
AVI, and 
Voſſius, 1:6, ity 
it ſhould be 
lib, i. 


(22) In Biblioth 
Selecta. 


(23) In Chronol. 


cap, XX, num. 
31, apud Frein; 
ſhem. Proleg. 
cap. 111. 


(24) Freinſhem» 
ibid. | 


(25) La Mothe 
le Vayer, ubl 


ſupra, P. 199. 


26) Colomics, 


Biblioth. choiſie, 
P. 184, 185. 


(27) See the 


z1ft letter in the 
collection of the 


letters written 
to Goldaſtus, 


1688. 
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20) Famian. 
Strada, Prolu- 
fon, Academ. 

13. 15 proluſ. 
ut, Pag: W. 
200. 


Adſerat uſque 
icet Fabium Ca- 
ris alum- 
1 Auſonius, 
in Profeſſoribus, 

pag. m. 145. 
That town 
&::ds upon the 
Fhro, and is 
now called Ca- 
Aborra. 


0 Chronic. Eu- 
hu ſub Olymp. 
CCXI, pag. Me 
162. See the 
remark [E]. 


inconſolable. 


( Qyintil, Præ- 
fit. lib, vi, p. 


N. 207. 


QUINTILIAN: 


poſe it in the firſt century: he muſt have had eminent qualities, and have ſpent 


his hie in ſtudy. 


Could ſuch a man be ignorant of what every body knew then, 


that the moon is not eclipſed both when it is new and full? But this is one inſtance of 


Quiatus Curtius's 1gnorance (e), 


Florus next to him, he is ſo florid, and fo elegant. 
Mr Des Portes, who was an excellent judge of ſtyle, 
gave the firſt rank to Quintus Curtius (28). I had 
rather praiſe that Hiſtorian with ſome reſtriction, as 
Famianus Strada did. At Q. Curtio, /ays he (20), 
* quamquam iis virtutibus exornato, quibus conſtat aut 
* heroicis eum temporibus vixiſſe, aut dignum fuiſſe 
qui viveret, non defuere, qui objicerent quæſiti in- 
terdum medicamenta candoris, & numerorum uſum 


aulo intemperantiorem. - As for Quintus Curtius, 
hough he wwas adorned with thoſe virtues, which make 
it appear either that he lived, or deſerved 15 hae 
lived, in the heroical times, ſome objefted to him the 
avant of candor, and too free a uſe of numbers.” Bal- 
zac (30) taxes a modern author with the ſame fault, 
and uſes the very ſame words of that Jeſuit. I men- 
tion this by the by, to diſcover a ſmall piece of Pla- 
giariſm. 


c 
6 
c 
c 
c 


(ON £1 LIAN (Marcus FaBpivs) was born at Calagurris in Spain (a). 
It is ſaid, that he was brought to Rome by Galba (5), and it is certain that he taught 


Rhetoric in that city with great reputation. 
publickly at the charge of the government (c). 
profeſſion, after he had exerciſed it for the ſpace of twenty years (d). 


He was the firſt who taught it there 
He was diſcharged from that laborious 
He had ſeveral 


domeſtic afflictions, which had like to have overcome his conſtancy, and which made 


him complain of his cruel fate [A]. 


He lamented above all things the death of a 


ſon of ten years of age, who was an extraordinary promiſing child (e). He was not 


contented to give rules to ſpeak well; but he alſo ſhewed 


s eloquence at the bar: 


he pleaded for queen Berenice in her preſence (F), and way, accounted ſo good an 


advocate, that ſome perſons writ down his pleadings to fell them 
(/ Quintilian, ib. iv, cap. i, page m. 168. 


[4] He had ſeveral domeſtic afflictions, which . . . . 
made him complain of his cruel fate.) The death of 
his wife, who was but nineteen years of age, made him 
He praiſes her very much. Omni 
virtute quæ in fœminas cadit functa, inſanabilem at- 
tulit marito dolorem . . . . illi dolori quem ex matre 
optima atque laudem omnem ſupergreſia, paucos ante 
menſes ceperam gratulor (1). - - - She being a wwo- 
man adorned with every virtue proper to her ſex, her 


4 


N „ A A = 


before, for the beſt of mothers.” She left him two 


Tons, whereof one died at five years of age, and the 


traordinary gifts: beſides fortune begun already to put 
him in the way to dignities; a man who had been 


other at ten. The latter was the eldeſt, and had ex- 


conſul had adopted him; and another, who was præ- 
tor, and his uncle by his mother's ſide, deſigned to 
make him his ſon-in-law. Tene conſulari nuper adop- 
tione ad omnium ſpes bonorum patris admotum, te avun- 
culo prætori generum deſtinatum, te omnium ſpe Attice 
eloquentiæ candidatum ſuperſtes parens tantum ad pamnas 
amiſi? Quintilian's affliction for ſo many loſſes was 
very great; he reſolved to leave off writing, and to 


throw into the fire what he had already compoled ; 


he was afraid of being taxed with little affection and 
tenderneſs, if he ſhould make uſe of his tongue to 


any other purpoſe, than to inveigh againſt Heaven. 


He did not forget to ſay, that there is a malicious and 
jealous Being, who will not ſuffer children that pro- 


miſe great things to live long. I muſt ſet down his 


(2) Ibid. 


own words, that the reader may ſee how far the 
wiſeſt Heathens let looſe their impatience. © Tunc 
« igitur optimum fuit, infauſtum opus, & quicquid 
hoc eſt in me infelicium literarum, ſuper immaturum 


que hanc impiam vivacitatem novis inſuper curis fa- 
tigare, Quis enim mihi bonus parens ignoſcat, fi 
ſtudere amplius poſſum? ac non oderit hanc animi 
mei firmitatem, ſi quis in me eſt alius uſus vocis, 
quam, ut incuſem deos, ſuperſtes omnium meorum ? 
nullam terras deſpicere providentiam teſter? fi non 
meo caſu, cui tamen nihil objici, niſi quod vivam, 
poteſt: at illorum certe, quos utique immeritos mors 
acerba damnavit (z)) Juro per mala mea, per 
infelicem conſcientiam, per illos manes numina dolo- 
ris mei; has me in illo vidiſſe virtutes ingenii, non 
modò ad perſpiciendas diſciplinas, quo nihil præ- 
ſtantius cognovi, plurima expertus, ſtudiique jam 
tum non coacti, (ſciunt præceptores,) ſed probitatis, 
pietatis, humanitatis, liberalitatis; ut prorſus poſſit 
hinc eſſe tanti fulminis metus; quod obſervatum ferè 
eſt, celerius occidere feſtinatam maturitatem; & eſſe 
neſcio quam, quæ ſpes tantas decerpat, invidiam; 
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huſband was inconfolable for the loſs of hen. [ 
am pleaſed with that grief, which I felt ſome months 


funus conſumpturis viſcera mea flammis injicere, ne- 


e Bookſellers [B]. 
Some 


ne videlicet ultra quam homini datum eſt, noſtra 
provehantur (3). - - - Then it had been beſt to have 
thrown into the flames, which were about to conſume 
my own bowels, all the unhappy learning I am maſter 
of, and no longer to fatigue myſelf with new ſtudics. 
For what good parent can forgive me, if 1 go on qvith 
my ſtudies ; and will not rather abhor my reſolution, 
if 1 make any other uſe of words, than to accuſe the 
gods for ſuffering me to ſurvive my whole family, and 
deny that there is any providence ; if not upon my own 
account, to whom nothing can be objeQted, but that I 


ah, without deſerving it, have been ſnatched awray by 
an untimely death. . . . . I fear by my misfortunes, by 
my unhappy riflexions, by thoſe ſhades the deities of my 
grief, that I diſcovered in him not only a readineſs to 
receive inſtruction, in which he excelled all I have 
ever met with, but alſo the wirtues of probity, piety, 
humanity, and liberality ; inſomuch that the fear of 
this terrible flroke might proceed from this, that what- 
© ever is early ripe is ſooneſt blaſted, and that there is a 
* kind of enrvy, which deſtroys ſo great hopes, left ave 
© ſhould exceed the limits preſcribed to man.” Neverthe- 
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leſs he changed his mind as to his work; he went on 


with it, and finiſhed it. | | 


[B] Some perſons wwrit down his pleadings, to ſell them 
to the Bookſellers.” There were at that time ſome men 


at Rome, who could write a whole ſpeech in Short- 
hand, though the Orator ſpoke never fo faſt. That 


art is, at preſent, better known and practiſed in Eng- 
land than in any other country. Thoſe who took the 
pains to write in that manner what they heard at the 
bar, did not always do it out of curioſity, but ſome- 


times out of avarice. They were willing to get ſome 


good pieces to ſell them to the Bookſellers. The au- 
thors were ſometimes the worſe for it; for they ſaw, 
that the writer had forgot ſome good things, and the 
works, that were thus handed about under their names, 
were but imperfect pieces. This was our Quintilian's 
caſe, as he himſelf tells us, having mentioned a plea, 
which a youthful ambition prompted him to impart 
to the public. Id eſt in cauſa Nævii Apruniani ſo- 
lum quzſitum, precipitatane eſſet ab eo uxor ; an ſe 
ipſa ſua ſponte jeciſſet. Quam actionem equidem 
ſolam in hoc tempus emiſeram, quod me ipſum fe- 
ciſſe ſeductum juvenili cupiditate gloriæ fateor. Nam 
cæteræ, quæ ſub nomine meo feruntur, negligentia 
excipientium in quæſtum notariorum corruptæ, mi- 
nimam partem mei habent (4). - This wwas the on- 
ly queſtion in the cauſe of Newius Aprunianus, whether 
he threw his wife down the precipice, or ſhe threw 
herſelf down. This is the only pleading I have hitherto 
made public, which I confeſs I did out of a youthful 
delire of glory. For the reſt, which go under my name, 
3 


being 


e 


am ſtill alive, yet certainly upon the account of thoſe, | 


811 


(e) Lunam defi- 
cere cum aut 
terram ſubiret 
aut ſole preme- 
retur. Q. Car- 
tius, lib. iv, 
cap, x, 


(30) In a Latin 
letter to Mr Sil- 
on, pag. in. 


194. 


(c) Ibid. ſub O- 
lymp. CCNVI. 
Fag. 164. 


(d) Poſt impe- 
tratam ſtudiis 
meis quietemn 
que per viginti 
annos erudiendis 
juvenibus impen- 
deram. Quintil. 


Pref. lib. i. 


(e) See the re- 
mark [A]. 


(3) Ib. P. 268. 
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(4) Quintil. lib, 
vii, cap. xi, p. 
. 321, 322. 
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(5) Auſonius, in 
Gratiar. Actione, 
Page We 7135 


7 


(6) Vinet. in 
Auſon. P. 713. 


(7) Juven. Sat. 
VII, ver. 188. 


(8) Te porro a- 
nimo beatiſſi- 
mum modicum 
facultat hu ſcio. 
Plin. F biſt. 
AXXIT, lib. 
V', pag. m. 


40. 


(9) Tanquam pa- 
rens alter puellæ 
noſt ræ confero 
guinquaginta 
millia nummiim. 


Jbid, 


(10) Ibid, 


QUINT 


« being corrupted through the negligence of thoſe who took 
* them in writing, in order to get money by them, con- 
* tain very little of mine. | 

[C] Some are of opinion that he aas made conſul. | 
They ground their opinion upon theſe words of Auſo- 
nius. Quintilianus conſularia per Clementem orna- 
* menta ſortitus, honeſtamenta nominis potius videtur 
quam infignia poteſtatis habuiſſe (5). - - - Quintilian, 
* hawing obtained the conſular ornaments by the favour 
Clement, ſeems rather to have had the honour of the 
name than the marks of the power.” Vinetus on theſe 


words ſays, that Marcus Arricinius Clemens, and Titus 


Flavius Clemens having been for ſome time very much 
in Domitian's favour, loſt it to ſuch a degree, that he 


_ cauſed them to be put to death. He does not know 


which of thoſe two Clements procured Quintilian the 
honour ſpoken of by Auſonius ; but, ſays he, 1t was 
not the ordinary conſulſhip; for the Faſti make no 
mention of it, and therefore it was but a ſubrogated 
conſulſhip (6), Vinetus might have conjectured, that 
it was Flavius Clemens, as it will appear hereaiter. 
The paſſage of Auſonius is confirmed by theſe verſe 
of Juvenal: | 


— - = - - - Unde igitur tot 
Quintilianus habet faltus ? exempla novorum 
Fatorum tranſi : felix, & pulcher, & acer, 
Felix, & ſapiens, & nobilis, & generoſus 
Appoſitam nigræ lunam ſubtexit alutæ: 
Felix, orator quoque maximus & jaculator, 
Et ſi perfrixit, cantat bene, diſtat enim, quæ 
Sidera te excipiant modo primos incipientem 
Edere vagitus, & adhuc à matre rubentem. 
Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore conſul, 
Si volet hæc eadem, fies de conſule rhetor (7). 


Amidſt this waſtful riot, there accrues 
But poor ten ſhillings for Quintilian's dues : 
For to breed up the fon to common ſenſe, 

Is ever more the parents leaft expence. 
From whence then comes Quintilian's vaſt eſtate ? 
Becauſe he was the darling ſon of fate; 
And luck, in ſcorn of merit, made him great. 
Urge not ih example of one fingle man, 
As rare as a white crow, or ſable fan. 
Quintilian's fate was to be counted wiſe, 
Rich, noble, fair, and in the ſlate to riſe; _ 
Good fortune grac'd his action, and his tongue; 
His colds became him, and when hoarſe he ſung. 
O, there's ſtrange difference, what planets ſhed 
Their influence on the new-born infant's head ! 
*Tis fate that flings the dice ; and as ſhe flings 
Of kings makes pedants and of pedants Kings. 


DRY DEN. 


We learn at leaſt from this paſſage, that Quintilian 
got riches and honours; but Juvenal intimates, that 
fortune contributed to it as much, or more than his 
merit. If the thirty-ſecond letter of the ſixth book of 
Pliny was written to our Quintilian, there is no reaſon 
to think that Juvenal was in the right, when he re- 
preſented that teacher of Rhetoric as an opulent man. 
Pliny fays, that the perſon to whom he writes, had no 
great eſtate (8), he does not believe him able to equip 
his daughter as ſhe ſhould be, ſince ſhe was to be 
married to a man of note, and therefore preſents her 
with a conſiderable ſum (9), that ſhe may go to her 
huſband in a good equipage. Cum tamen fit nup- 
« tura honeſtiſſimo viro, Nonio Celeri, cui ratio civi- 
lium officiorum neceſſitatem quandam nitoris imponit, 
© debet ſecundum conditiones mariti, veſte, comitatu 
* augeri : quibus non quidem augetur dignitas, orna- 
natur tamen, & inſtitutum (10). - - - - But being to be 
* married to à man of diſtinction, Nonius Celer, whoſe 
« eivil employments lay him under a neceſſity of making 
« ſome figure, ſhe ought to have chaths and ſervants au- 


l 
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Some are of opinion, that he was made conſul [C]: it is more certain, that he was 
preceptor to the grand-ſons of Domitian's ſiſter [D]. It is not certainly known 
whether 


« fwerable to the dignity of her huſband : theſe things do 

not, indeed, add to a man's worth, but they jet it of, 

and adorn it.” It might be ſaid, that the father of 

that maid is not our Quintilian ; for, it ſeems, that 

Pliny would have mentioned the advantage of havin 

been his diſciple, if he had writ to his profeſſor. Be- 

ſides, it might be ſaid, that Quintilian having loft his 

wife, and two ſons, repreſents himſelf as a man whom | 
the gods had deprived of all his family (11). Nay, (17) Quinti 
he ſays that his wife died at nineteen years of age, and Prefat,!;,, w 
left him two ſons (12). Would he have expreiſed Inſtitut. Ora, 
himſelf thus, if he had alſo a daughter by her? But 
theie reaſons are not demonttrative. Perhaps Quin- ,t 
tilian married a ſecond wife, and had by her the 655.26 ov 
daughter that Pliny ſpeaks of. Perhaps his eltate n» duos an 
decreaſed after the VIIth ſatire of Juvenal. Beiides, filios. Ilia. 
that Poet might look upon him as a rich man, if com- 
pared with the other Rhetors; and Pliny might think 
that he had but an indifferent eſtate with reſpect to 
the family, into which young Quintiliana was going to 
be married. Note, that it is certain he had been one of 
Quintilian's ſcholars (13), but he might very well write 
to him without mentioning ſuch a thing. viſt. XIV, tu, 
[DD] He was preceptor to the grand-ſons of Domitian's ii, & Epil. Vl 
fefter.] He ſays ſo himſelf ; Cum mibi Domitianus Au- lib. vi, 


(12) Nondum 


3 


guſtus fororis ſue nepotum delegaverit curam, non ſatis 


honorem judiciorum cœleſtium intelligam, niſi ex hoc quoque 
onerts magnitudinem metiar (14). Moreri does not tranſ- (14) Quintilian 
late theſe words right, when he ſays that Domitian Præfat. ib, 5 
intruſted Quintilian with the education of his nepheaus. Inſtitut, Ora, 
Barthius would be guilty of the ſame fault, if by the 
word nepotes he did not underſtand grand-/ons, as it is 
very likely he does (15). Nevertheleſs he is miſtaken. 3 
. (15) Sie Domi- 
He, who wrote the contents of the chapters of Quinti- tianum adulztyr 
lian, ſays that this Rhetorician taught the ſons of Do- Quintilianus cura 
mitian's ſiſter ; which is pretending to know more of N-potum eius 
the matter than Quintilian himſelf : but, will ſome 3 N 
ſay, where ſhall we find thoſe grand-ſons of Domitian's ,;,, +. © 
tium, Tom. iti, 


ſiſter? I anſwer, that it is very likely they were the pag. 1592. 


two ſons of Flavius Clemens, couſin german to that 


prince. He deſigned them publickly to be his ſucceſ- 
ſors from their infancy, and gave one of them the 
name of Veſpaſian, and the other that of Domitian (16). (x6) Sueton, in 
It is therefore probable, that he gave them the beſt Pom. cp. 
maſter that was then at Rome, I mean Quintilian. If v. 
it be objected to me, that Flavius Clemens marrried Do- 
mitian's ſiſter, and conſequently that his ſons were not 
the grand-ſons of that emperor's ſiſter: if Philoſtratus 

be alledged againſt me, who ſays that the wife of 
Flavius Clemens was Domitian's ſiſter (1): I anſwer, (;.)»p,yy, 
that Philoſtratus is leſs to be credited than Dion, who on- ,v yzp Ri- 
ly ſays, that ſhe was related to that prince. Toy $46 1oy pre dre⁰ẽ. 
KA uralwuor]e raincp avin{ioy ov]e nat yu- W950 8 
v ual du]ny ouſysn tavrs DaaCiav Aopt- 3 
TIAAQ! txov1e, naTeopaze!v 6 Aoui]tiavis. Fabium 1. Cum Cle- 
Clementem conſulem (etſi patruelis ejus erat & Fla- mentem . . - 
viam Domitillam Domitiani conſanguineam uxorem o e 
habebat) morte affecit (18) . - - He put to death Fabius N Phi 
Clement the conſul, tho he was related to him, and had lfir. in Vita 
married Flavia Domitilla, fiſter of Domitian. More- Apollinii, lb. 
over, I ſay that Domitilla, Domitian's ſiſter, was 9. 


not alive when Flavius Clemens was put to death; 


and yet Philoſtratus tells us, that the wife of that Flavius (19) Lo 2 

was baniſhed after the death of her huſband. He is — : 

therefore miſtaken, when he ſays ſhe was Domitian's 

ſiſter. We read in Suetonius that Veſpaſian had but 

three children by his wife Flavia Domitilla, viz. 

Titus Domitian and Domitilla, and that he loſt his 

wife and daughter before he was emperor (19). I (19) Sueton. n 

ſuppoſe that Domitilla, Veſpaſian's daughter, left a Veipah © 

daughter who was married to Flavius Clemens. Ac- 

cording to this ſuppoſition, the ſons of Flavius Cle- 

mens, who had Quintilian for their tutor, are the 

grand-ſons of Domitian's ſiſter, as Quintilian ſays in 

expreſs words. The time that paſſed between the death 

of Domitilla, and the empire of Domitian, was long 

enough to maintain, that the grand-ſons of Domitilla 

were of a ſufficient age to be taught by Quintilian un- 

der that reign; for I may very well be allowed to 

ſay, that Veſpaſian loſt his daughter a long time before 

he came to be an emperor, which happened when he 20) Ie in 

was ſixty years of age. The inſcription, Flavia Do- | ad 74 

mitilla Imp. Cæſaris Neptis (20) ought to be _ 355. 
00 


(13) Plin, k- 


0 Cafau 


egeton. D. 
cap. XV, 


(22) Theo 


Marcilius, 
Sucton. ib 


23 In V. 


no, cap. 1 


(24) Senec 
Controv. 


170 Pref. 


(25 Dom 
tro quem 


ſcentulus | 


colui.. 2 
kb, v, ca; 
fag. 212. 


(26) Ibid. 
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27) See I 
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v 
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whether he was the ſon, or the grand - ſon of the Orator mentioned by Seneca the father [ EI | 


I LIAN. $13 


Several Critics aſcribe to this Orator the declamations publiſhed by Ugolinus Parmenſis, 
and afterwards by Petrus Pithœus [F]; but the Inſtitutiones Oratorie are by every 
body looked upon as a work of our Quintilian. Poggius found out the manuſcript 
in a manner that is worth relating [G. It would have been a great loſs to the com- 


food, as Triſtan obſerves, not of a daughter of Veſpa- 
ſian, but of a daughter of Domitilla, Titus's ſiſter. 
Laſtly, I fay that he, who beſtowed the conſulſhip 
upon Quintilian, was called Clemens: but he did it to 
reward Quintilian for his tutor-ſhip, which appears 
from Auſonius's deſign in mentioning this. Therefore 
either the father of Quintilian's pupils, or one of thoſe 
pupils, muſt needs have beſtowed that reward upon 
him ; from whence I conclude, that the pupils of 
that Rhetorician were the ſons of Flavius Clemens, 
and conſequently that this Flavius was married to a 
daughter of Domitian's ſiſter. I wonder that neither 


un ind. n Caſaubon (21), nor Marcilius (22), who criticized 
ton. Domit. him, took any notice of Philoſtratus's miſtake; both 


cab. æv. of them approve what he ſays, that the wife of Flavius 
Clemens was Veſpaſian's daughter, and that ſhe was 


{22) Theodorus alive when that Flavius was killed. This is plainly 


Marcilius, in 


Sueton. ibid. contradicted by Suetonius (23). 


[E] II is not certainly known avhether he avas the fon 
(23) In Veſpaſia- 7 the grand-ſon of the Orator mentioned by Seneca.) That 


no, cap. iii. Orator muſt have lived under Auguſtus; for Seneca, 
the father, ſpeaks of him as of a man, who was already 
(24) Seneca, dead, and whoſe reputation was extin& (24). But 


Controv. 15. v, Quintilian was very young, when Domitius Ater, who 


un Pf. died under Nero, was already an old man (25) : It is 


there ore an unreaſonable thing to make him the ſon 


(2) Domitio A- of a man, who flouriſhed in the reign of Auguſtus. It 


fro quem adole- 


© lus ſenem Were better to ſay, that he was his grand-ſon ; but 
oj. Quirtil. perhaps it might be objected, that he has mentioned 


14. v, cap. vii, his father as an Orator (26), without ever ſpeaking 


N. 212. one word of his grand. father. There are ſome good 


„ ,__ critics (27), who do not aſcribe the declamations pub- 

(26) Ibid. 4%. ix, liſhed by Pithœus to the grand-father of Quintilian, 
(ap, lit, pag. #1 D g 

432. nor to his father, Thoſe declamations, ſay they, do 

not favour of the age of Auguſtus ; and it is not at all 

(27) See Faber's likely, that the productions of Quintilian, mentioned 

Notes en Senecas hy Seneca, ſhould be ſtill extant, when other works 

8 of the ſame time, and much more elaborate, have 

EM been loſt. They obſerve that, according to Seneca, 


the reputation of the Orator Quintilian died with 


(23) Quorum fa- him (28). If they infer from thence, that he publiſhed 
wma cum ipſis ex- no books, they do not argue right; for there are 


ff many authors, whoſe glory dies before them, or, at 
ca, bi ſupra. 


leaſt, with them. I muſt not forget to make this 
following obſervation : Quintilian's father pleaded 
ſome caules, and therefore he lived at Rome, ſay ſome ; 
why then is it ſaid in Euſebius's chronicle, that Galba 
brought him to Rome from Spain? Was it an uſual 
thing for a man ſettled at Rome to leave his chil- 
20) Tilemont, dren in a province? Mr de Tillemont (29) ſhews, that 
flit. des Emper. this is not a convincing objection; but, neverthe- 


0 ” 1 a leſs, he acknowledges the miſtake of Euſebius's chro- 
„ 874, E- 


4. F Bruſſels, nicle. He ſhews, that it is not true, that Galba brought 


Quintilian to Rome in the year 69, and he alledges 
this reaſon for it, viz. that Quintilian heard Domi- 
tins Aſer at Rome, who died in the year 59. Note, 
that Mr de Tillemont's argument is not very good; 
for he quotes a paſſage, which imports, not that Quin- 


| tilian heard Domitins Afer plead, but that a certain 
300 He quotes 
the f rſt <a pter | 

Las ent tine” He ſhould have quoted another paſſage (31). He 


” 91i211/;45, will not have Martial's omiſſion to be urged, and I 
/ 5 


0e theſs overs confeſs it cannot be looked upon as a demonſtrative 


be found, proof; however, it affords a very ſtrong objection againſt 


E g rs thoſe, who ſay, that Quintilian was a Spaniard. Mar- 
nes pro Volu- 


no Catulo Do, tial took great delight in mentioning the illuſtrious 


witli Alti, Criſpi men of Spain, and in obſerving that they were born 

iTieni, Decimi in Spain. Would he have forgot to make the ſame 

wo Rs obſervation concerning ſo famous a man as Quintilian 
ay was? Would he have expreſſed himſelf ſo as to make 

(21) Tha: one believe that Quintilian was born at Rome, rather 

which 1 hays than that he was not? 

td above, ei- 


tion (25), Quintiliare vagæ moderator ſumme juventz, 


(32) Martial, E- Gloria Romanæ Quintiliane togæ (32). 


Pig, XC, lib. 
", Duintilian, youths ſupreme director grown, 


Quiutilian, glory of the Roman gown. 
VOL. IV. 


plea of that Orator was very much efteemed (30). 


monwealth 


Let the readers judge of it: but J muſt obſerve, that 

this paſſage of Martial does not prove that Quintilian 

was a native of Rome ; and that thoſe, who inferred 

from a paſſage of Trebellius Pollio that he was a citi- 

zen cf Rome (33), reaſoned wrong: * Fuit autem, (33) catanæus, 

* vis. Poſthumius the younger, (quod ſolum memoratu in Plinium, E- 
dignum eft) ita in declamationibus diſertus, ut ejus piſt- XIV, lib. 

controverſiz Quintiliano dicantur inſertz, quem de- 1, f, ” of 

clamatorem Romani generis acutiſſimum, vel unius %. 

capitis lectio prima ſtatim fronte demonſtrat. (34) 

He was fo eloquent an Orator ( which alone deſerves to be (34) Trebellius 

remembered) that his controverſies are ſaid to have been in- Pollio, in Poſth» 

* ſerted by Quintilian, who was the moſt ſubtle declaimer Juniore, Pag. 

a . , 260, Tom. ii, 
of all the Romans, as the reading of one ſingle chapter Higtor. Avoguft, 

* preſently demonſlrates.” Theſe words of 'Trebellius Scriptor. 

Pollio ſignify only, that Quintilian was a Latin Rhe- 

tor. He is there mentioned not in oppoſition to the 

provincial writers, but to the Greeks. As in theſe 

words of Pliny: *© Rationem quidem defectus utriuſ- 

que (Solis ac Lune) primus Romani generis in 

vulgus extulit Sulpicius Gallus. . . . . Apud Grzcos 

autem inveſtigavit primus omnium Thales (35). - - - (35) Plin. cg. 

Sulpicius Gallus was the firſt among the Romans, who xit, lib. i. 

© explained the reaſen of the eclipſes both of the Sun and 

* Moon... . . Thales was the firſt among the Greeks, aubo 

© diſcovered it. | 
[F] The declamations publiſhed by Ugolinus Parmenſic, 

and afierwards by Petrus Pithens.) He only publiſhed 

one hundred thirty-fix. Pithoeus made a new edition 

of them in 1580, that was more correct, to which he 

added nine declamations, which had not been printed 

before. Voſſius obſerves this in one of his books (36); (36) Voſtius, in 


A 


but in another he makes no diſtinction at all (37) ; Inſtitut. Orat. 


cujus declamationes CXLV a Tides Ugolino primum lib, 1, cap. 5 
editas, ex veteri codici reſtituit P. Pythæus (38). Moreri 5 1 
tranſcribes the wrong paſſage of Voſſius. For the „ 
reſt, J muſt not forget to ſay, that Voſlius is to blame (45) 7dem, de 
for not taking notice of the time wherein Ugolinus Rhetorices natu- 
Parmenſis lived (39), and for omitting that Peter ra, Pag. 105. 
Ayrault publiſhed (40) Quintilian's declamations, be- | | 
fore they were pahnme by Petrus Pithœus. He „ 10 
boaſts of it in his treatiſe concerning the Paternal 8 


Power. Quintilian, ſays he (41), awhom I have firft pub- (49) He lived in | 


liſhed, and the learned Pithæus after me. | the XVth cen- 
[] Paggius found out the manuſcript in a manner fury. Philel- 
that is worth relating.) It was in the abbey of St 158 r 
. | | | im. See Reine- 

Gall, during the council of Conſtance. The copy of ſus, rip. 
Quintihan's works, which they had in Italy, was LXIII, ad 
horribly mangled: La lacerum, ita circumciſum, Daumium, pag. 
ut nulla forma, nullus habitus Fominis in eo recognoſee- 167. 
retur. You may judge, that the news of this diſco- 
very occaſioned a great joy. Poggius gave imme- 
diately notice of it : the letter that he writ on that 
occaſion was never printed; it is at the end of a (41) Ayrault, 
manuſcript of Quintilian, in the library of Milan, as pag. m. 271. 
we are informed by Father Mabillon, who has given Se 4% 25 Dif- 
us this curious fragment of that letter. Fortuna quæ- er 
dam fuit, cum ſua, tum maxime noſtra, ut cum tion des Loix, 
eſſemus Conſtantiæ otioſi, cupido inceſſerit viſendi pag. n. 189. 
ejus loci, quo ille recluſus tenebatur. Eſt autem 
monaſterium ſancti Galli, prope urbem hanc mil- 
libus paſſuum viginti. Itaque nonnulli animi laxandi, 
& ſimul perquirendorum librorum, quorum nume- 
rus maximus ibi eſſe dicebatur, gratia eo perrexi- 
mus. Ibi inter confertiſſimam librorum copiam, 
quos longum eſſet recenſere, Quintilianum reperi- 
mus adhuc ſalvum & incolumem, plenum tamen ſitu, 
& pulvere refertum. Erant enim in bibliotheca li- 
bri illi, non ut eorum dignitas poſtulabat, ſed in 
* teterrimo quodam & obſcuro carcere, fundo ſcilicet 
unius turris, quo ne vita quidem damnati detrude- 
*7entUr. : ... Reperimus præterea libros tres primos 
& dimidiatum quarti C. Valerii Flacci Argonauticgn ; 
* & expolitiones, tamquam thema quoddam, ſuper 

octo Ciceronis orationibus Q. Aſconii Pediani elo- 
quentiſſimi viri, de quibus ipſe memirit Quintilianus. 
Hzxc mea manu tranſcripſi, & quidem velociter, ut 
ea mitterem ad Leonardum Aretinum & Nicolaum 
Florentinum; qui cum a me hujus theſauri adinven- 


9 U * ttonem 


(40) At Paris in 
the year 1563. 
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814 QUINTILIAN. QUIN FIN. 
monwealth of learning, if Quintilian's Works had been loft; for he is an excellent 
author; and it were to be wiſhed, that all thoſe who write books, would: firſt of all 
read him with great attention; I am ſotry I have been too late ſenſible of the uſefulneſs 

of ſuch a reading. Mr de la Fontaine, who was a very good judge, eſteemed that 
(2) Pag, 52, of Rhetorician very much. Ste, in his poſthumous works (g), the verſes he ſent to the: 
nc biſhop of Avranches, when he preſented him with Quiniilian's works tranſlated by Horatio 
Toſcanella, Mr Nicolle the father, and the abbot de Pure, have given us a French 
tranſlation of that author. The moſt correct edition of Quintilian is that of Mr O- 
brecht [H]. The dialogue de cauſis corrupte Eloquentie is to be found in it, as in all 
the other editions, though all the Critics do not believe that Quintilian is the author 
of it; many aſcribe it to Tacitus, and it is commonly printed with the works of that 
Hiſtorian. That which is certain is, that our author wrote a book de cauſis corruptæ 
(% Quintilanus, Eloguentie (5). I think it is loſt, and I make no doubt that it was as excellent in 
1g , a. S its Kind, as the other pieces of Quintilian that are extant. I have not given a full ac- 
1b, vii, in fne, count of his merit. I muſt further add, that he appears by his works to have been 
a very honeſt man, and that there is a great deal of good morality in them. Some 
blame him for praiſing. the emperor Domitian too much, and though he did it onl 
(% ad. 45. x, by the by, and very nicely (i), they will not forgive him that fault, which ſeems, 
cap. i. without doubt, to be very great to thoſe, who have read the Hiſtory of that wicked 
(4) Printed at Prince. Had I had Mr Dodwell's Annales Quintilianei (&), this article might have 
punt ha been better; but through a misfortune of which I ſo often complain, I mean that 
55 — deprived of the moſt neceſſary books, I have not been able to peruſe that 
Work. : „„ 


the nineteen firſt declamations of Quintilian, as he 
was ſearching in a ſhop of a German Grocer, who (46) Paul. ſo- 
was going to tear them to fold up his wares (46). vius, in Flog 
They who know that it was the only copy extant, . *, pig . 
will be for ever indebted to Poggio for that diſco- 30, % n it 


« tionem cognoviſſent, multis à me verbis Quintilianum 
(40 Mabillon, * per ſuas litteras quam primum ad eos mitti contende- 
5 _ _— « runt (42). - It cas his good fortune, but eſpecially 
„„ that being at Conſtance, and having nothing to 
| | * do, we had a defire to ſee the place, in which he was 
« ſhut up. Ii is the monaſtery of St Gall, twenty miles © very.” Mr de Larroque has made it appear, th ut & ej quoque 
4 Dx; Hs . : #4 | r | PPE „that (Pegio) Quinti- 
from this city. Therefore ſome of us, to divert our- it is not true that this was the only copy extant. lianum in 66 
« ſebves, and at the ſame time to ſearch after books, of Theſe are his words; © How great ſoever that lofs ments tobe 
« which there was a great number there, went thi- might have been (47), it would not have been ir- repertum debere 
« ther. There we found Quintilian amidft a heap of * recoverable. A fine manuſcript of that Roman nm : Fa 
* books, which it would be tedious to reckon up, lil! Rhetor, above five hundred years old, which is to = 1 a 
* ſafe and found, but covered with dirt and duſt. For be found in the noble library of Oxford, would rillas more fil 
« the books in the library avere not placed in a manner have made up that loſs to the public, as well as Quintiliar was 
« ſuitable to their merit, but lodged in a naſty and ob. * ſeveral others of a conſiderable antiquity, that are at 1 
« ſcure priſon, at the bottom of a tower, in which a Cologne, and at Berne, as I have been lately in- abbey of St Gall, 
condemned perſon would hardly be confined. .. . We formed by the learned Mr Grævius; and ſuppoſe 
« found alſo the three firſt books, and half the fourth, of * thoſe had met likewiſe with an unmerciful Grocer 9 
Valerius Flaccus's Argonautics, and the Expoſitions on that loſs might have been ſupplied ſtill by thoſe which the Ger- 
eight Orations of Cicero, by Quintus Aſconius Pedia- that are to be found in the library of the moſt man Grocer was 
nus, a moſt eloquent man, which Quintilian himſelf Chriſtian King ; there are fourteen ot btteen of them, Ving to teat, 
mentions. Theſe I tranſcribed with my own hand, and * it the catalogue I have ſeen js true (48). ; ; 
as faſt as I could, that I might ſend them io Leonard [H] The moſt correct edition . . . . is that of Mr O- 9 : 
Aretinus, and Nicolas Florentinus, who hearing that brecht.] It was publiſhed in two volumes in 4to, at e Accu- 
| I had found this treaſure, earneſtly preſſed me that J Straſbourg, in the year 1698. He has mended the fotions contre 
(45) That avould ſend Duintilian to them as ſoon as poſſible.” For text in many places with the help of manuſcripts, or wir TROY | 
Which he ite tt reſt, to know the bad condition the Quintilian by his own conjectures (49). He has not done like Ju ea 
to Quintilian, they had before that diſcovery, was in, we need only other critics, who place in their notes, or at the end ) See the Acta 
| read one of Petrarch's letters (43). One Gaſparinus of the book, the various readings which they like Kaaditrem, | 
(44) Volaterran, of Bergamo, who taught Philological learning at Mi- beſt, and leave in the text thoſe which they believe to Dec. 1698, bag. 
lib. æxi, pag. lan, was very much to be pitied ; for he took a great be falſe ; but he gives the text as he thinks it ought to 546, & [4 
**. 772, 773. deal of pains about that wretched manuſcript, before be read. Mr Salo, in the year 1665, adviſed thoſe 
(45) Vals, 2 better could be found out (44). : I muſt take notice who publiſh the ancient authors, to do the ſame. (50) Pag. 1. 
Anecdot. de Plo- Of a miſtake in Varillas. Poggio, ſays he (45), had See his Journal des Sawans of the ſixteenth of May, 222. 


rence, pag. 163. the good fortune to light upon the Inſtitutions, and 1665 (50). 
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{;) Ly Place 
fuora, fol, 1 
verſo, 


0 W 5 14 


(7) Ib, P. 14 


La La) La) * * Lo 


a La) 8 0 * * 


QUINTIN (Jonn) profeſſor of the Canon Law at Paris in the XVIth cen- = 
tury, was a native of Autun. He neither wanted learning nor genius. At firſt he liked the J bm; N 
new opinions, as they were called, and declared his mind, in an oration, ſo plainly about | CET 
it, that he was forced to remove from Poitiers [A]; but his faith which was only tem- _ 
porary [B] was not proof againſt a long perſecution. He quickly accepted of a good 

- benefice, 


[ 4] To remove from Poitiers. Preſident la Place in- tirely fell off: and, at laſt, being a famous doctor of 


c 
forms us of it in this manner: Several having heard *© the Canon Law in the univerſity of Paris, and hav- 
the harangue of the ſaid Quintin, were amazed at ing got a ſubſtantial benefice from the order of the 0 bid. 7e 
© it, expecting no ſuch — from him, becauſe he knights of Rhodes, he became a perſecutor as far 134» Verjo, 


(1) La Place "te : had been for merly ſuſpecte , and even proſecuted on as he was able.“ That Hiſtorian mentions ſeveral 

| I'cftat de la Re- account of religion, and forced to retire from Poi- other perſons whom he looked upon as men, who had 
lision & Repub- tiers, for having made a ſpeech in public quite dif- received the ſeed inte ftony ground (4), and among the (4) Match. vi, 
1e lior, iv, * ferent from | that which he then made (1).“ Beza thorns: they had heard the word, and anon with joy 20. 
fol. 151, verſo. ſays the ſame thing (2). | received it; but they had no root in themſelves, they _ 
a ae; LB] His faith was only temporary.] Beza (3) ſpeaks of laſted but for a time, ſo that tribulation or perſecution 

- Fecleſ, Tom, . him t us : C Some years before, another ſcholar, whoſe ariſing becauſe of the word, by and by they were offended ; 
pag. 436, * name was Quintin, a native of Autun, had likewiſe the care of this world, and the deceitfulneſs of riches, 1 (0 pla 

A * entred the liſts 5 but being forced to retire, he Was Choaked the word, and they became unfruitful. | a ee 

1 3) Ib. p, 63. „ fo far ſrom perſevering, that, on the contrary, he in- ann 


ci 75 


ch. vii, 


ce o. 
(6) Ib. p. 140. 


(7) Ib, P. 141. 


J They are 
Uintin's 
words, 157d. fel, 


(9) Ibid. for, 


[ 34, Vero, 


\10) Plaintes des 
oteſtans, pag, 
139, 


tor that Orator, 
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QUINTIN. 


[C] To ſollicit ſuch a thing. ] Quintin having de- 
manded that all the inhabitants of the kingdom 


ſhould be obliged to be Catholics ; that the Non- 
Chriſtians, that is, the Heretics, ſhould not be admitted 


into the converſation and company of the Chriſtian fub- 
0 Le Place, ubi jecꝭs (5) 3 and that for the time to come, all Heretics 
fora, fol. 139, ould be forbidden to deal in any commodity ( whether 
it avere books, or any other thing) (6), added theſe drcad- 


ful words (7). © And therefore our requeſt is juſt, 
« reaſonable, holy, and catholic, and grounded upon 
© the expreſs command of Gop, who injoins you, Sire, 
to grant it us, repeating the ſaid command in ſeveral 
places, and at feveral times. He fpeaks of the ido- 
laters and Gentiles, ſtrangers to the law: Heretics 
among Chriſtians are accounted to be ſuch. Theſe 
are the words of the ſaid law of Gop ; be ſure not 
to contract any friendſhip, confederacy, or marriage, 
with them; do not ſuffer them to inhabit the coun- 
try ; take no pity on them, beat them, deſtroy them 
to a man. And then follows the reaſon of that 
command, left they ſhould make thee fin againſt me, 
if thou believeſt their opinions; which will be an 
offence and a ſcandal, that will raiſe my fury againſt 
thee, and ſoon after I ſhall deſtroy thee. Sire, and 


ſervation of your ſceptre. This is, Sire, what your 
clergy of France propoſe, and repreſent to your ma- 
jeſty in all ſimplicity, obedience, humility, and ſub- 
miſſion, concerning the honour and ſervice of Gop 
in your kingdom, and for the extirpation and abo- 
lition of what is contrary to it, namely, of fects and 
hereſies. The whole matter is more fully and par- 
ticularly diſcuſſed and handled in their memorial, 
to which we expect an anſwer.” Quintin's ſpeech 
is to be found entire in the Hiſtory of preſident la 
Place. It is plain, that the moſt humble and devout 
Orators of the clergy (8) were for ſhedding blood, if it 
was neceilary, ſince they re- minded the king of Moſes's 
order and threatnings; beſides, Quintin had already 
{aid in expreſs words, that his majeſty being ſtrong, and 
armed with the fword, ought to oppoſe the Heretics, 
that in order to it, and for no other end, GOD had put 
the ſword into his hands, to protect the good, and puniſb 
the awicked ; and that none can deny that a Heretic is 
capttally wwicked, and confequently ought to be puniſhed 
capitally, and be ſubject to the fwword of the magi- 


ſtrate (9). 


Ihe French clergy acted more artfully one hundred 
aad twenty-five years after; for in a ſpeech they made 
to the king ſome months before the revocation of 
the edit of Nantes, they declared that they did not 
defire his majeſty ſhould make uſe of his power for the 
extirpation of the Heretics. This artifice, after all, is 
no very deep one, and I do not know whether the too 


1ngenuous plainneſs of the year 1560, ought not to be 


preferred to the diſſimulation of the year 1685. Read 

theſe words of Mr Claude. (10) Whilſt the thing 

was only preparing, the true authors of the perſe- 
I 


to undo him. Here is one of thoſe paſſages. 
© the firſt place, we beſeech you, Sire, that if any 


you Madam, avoid thoſe horrible and dreadful threat- 
nings, for the ſalvation of your fouls, and the pre- 


benefice, that was given him by the order of the knights of Malta (a); and when he re- 
turned from that iſland, where he had been a domeſtic to the Great Maſter, 
made profeſſor of the Canon Law at Paris in the year 1536. That which made him 
moſt ſpoken of, was the harangue he made in the name of the clergy during the 
aſſembly of the ſtates ar Orleans in December 1560. 
the new religion ſhould be proceeded againſt with the utmoſt ſeverity ; which would 
be more ſurprizing, if it had not been a thing practiſed for many ages: but though 
that bloody ſpirit had prevailed never ſo long, many could not forbear wondering 
that a clergyman ſhould have taken upon himſelf to ſollicit ſuch a thing [C]. Quintin 
did not foreſee, that the chief men of the Proteſtants would ſhew a great deal of 
vigour in that aſſembly; much leſs did he foreſee, that he would be extreme! 
affected with the animadverſions that ſhould be made upon his harangue. 
ſeen thoſe things, he would without doubt have kept at Paris, and had rather choſen to 
explain ſome decretals to his ſcholars, than to give leſſons of cruelty to the king, his 
maſter, in the preſence of the three Eſtates of the kingdom. 
plained fo openly of Quintin's ſpeech [D], that the king, and the queen- mother, ſent 
to call him to an account for what he had ſaid. 
that he had only followed the orders and memoirs of the body, whoſe ſpokeſman he 
had been. The Proteſtants were not ſatisfied with that anſwer (6); he was obliged to 
declare before the aſſembly of the Eftates, that he did not deſign to reflect on admiral 
Chatillon: but he was much more vexed at the railleries and cenſures, that were lr. iv, folie 
_ difperſed againſt his declamation [XZ]. He could not bear that mortification, 


Had he tore- 


Admiral Chatillon com- 


His anſwer was, 


and his 
afflict ion 


cution did not conceal themſelves, but uſed their 
endeavours to make the king appear in it. 
* (11). When things came to the laſt extremity, and 
to open force, they concealed themſelves as much as 


they could, and made the king appear alone. There 


courſes, The king will hade it ſo, the king is reſolved 
upon it, the king goes farther than the clergy defire. 
By theſe two means they have been ſo cunning, as 


4 
c 
5 
c 
c 
6 
c 
c 
4 


6 


perſecution, and to charge the king with the moſt 
* odious part.” | | 27 

[D] Admiral Chatillon complained openly of Quintin's 
harangue.| He had been 1o plainly pointed at in 
ſome paſſages of that harangue, that every body caſt 
their eyes upon him: beſides, he had been deſcribed 
in a very offenſive manner ; and it was plain enough, 
that there was a defign to load him with infamy, and 


* (12) In 


© broacher of old hereſies now dead and buried, would 
impiouſly bring in and renew any ſect already con- 
demned (as are in uniwerſum all thoſe of this deplo- 
rable and ſeditious time,) and in order to it peti- 


c 


o 


c 


tion for a church, and permiſſion of inhabiting this 


* kingdom, (as ſome of your provinces have lately 
© done, with great impudence, in their particular aſ- 
* ſemblies,) that ſuch a petitioner be accounted and 
and that he be proceeded againſt as ſuch, according 
to the rigour of the canonical and civil conſtitutions, 
ut auferatur malum de medio noſtri. Here is another 
paſlage, © (13) Gainas, captain-general of the empe- 
* ror Arcadius's forces, both foot and horſe, in the year 
410, or 412, plotting againſt the crown of his king, 
and defigning to dethrone him, found no better way 
© to conceal his ill will, and to hide his treaſon, than 
* to demand of him a church in the city of Conſtanti- 
* nople, to pray, as he ſaid, and to fling with his bre- 


6 
6 
4 


© thren, who were all Heretics, as are now-a-days thoſe 


« petitioners for churches.* X 


LE] Railleries and cenſures were diſperſed againſt his 
declamation.] 'The author of the commentaries De 
flatu Religions & Reipublice in regno Galliæ, does not 
poſitively ſay, that thoſe railleries, and the paſquinades 
that were poſted up in ſeveral places againſt Quintin, 
occaſioned his death ; he makes an alternative between 
that and the uneaſineſs of his conſcience (14). Preſi- 
dent la Place and Varillas uſe no alternative, and the 
former has not omitted the reaſons that were alledg- 
ed in Quintin's vindication. Theſe are his words: 
some ſaid, that thoſe who blamed him upon that ac- 
© count, did not conſider that his leſſon was written 
don for him, which he read all along, without any 
« geſtures or motions uſual to thoſe who make ora- 
tions; and that the chief prelates, ſome cardinals, 


A * A 


He demanded that thoſe of 


was nothing to be heard then, but this fort of dif- 


to aſcribe to themſelves the leaſt violent part of that 


declared a Heretic, as being a favourer of Heretics ; 


and others, were witneſſes and comptrollers of what 
he read. However he died a few days after, being 
vexed to ſee ſeveral pieces publiſhed againſt him (15).” 


ow, 


315 


(a) Doujat. 


he Was Præn. Canonic, 


lib. v, cap. viii, 


pag. 620. 1 


(b) Commantaires 
de l'état de la 
Relig. & Republ. 


152. Thuanus, 
lib, xxvii. 


(11) Ib. P. 131. 
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(12) La Place, 
ubi ſupra, ſolio 
135, verſo. 


(13) Ibid. folis 
136, wer ſos 


(14) Paſſim verg 
in eum dicteria 
jactari, libellos 
affigi: ille deni- 
que palam irride- 
ri: tandemque 
leu contumelia- 
rum illarum im- 
patiens, ſev malè 
geſtz rei con- 
ſcientia in mor- 
bum delapſus, vi- 
tam cum morte 
commutavit. 


Folio 8 To 


(15) La Place, 
ubi ſupra, folio 
151, werſo, 


816 


April, 1361. 


choſe him to be one of the 
But 


(c) A doctor of 
Phyſic, whoſe 
name was John 
de Beaumont, 


Now, let us hear Varillas. The zealous Calviniſts, 
* ſays he (16), were not ſo moderate; for they pub- 
liſhed ſuch a bloody libel againſt Quintin, divided 
into three parts; the firſt of which contained the 
groſs ignorances, the ſecond the manifeſt calumnies, 
and the third the malicious omiſſions of that ſpeech ; 
* that the doctor being more touchy than he ſhould 
© have been, took his bed after he had read that 1i- 
© bel, and roſe no more.“ If Varillas had taken the 
trouble to read that libel, he would not have called it 
a bloody one: It is a piece, containing three pages, by 
way of remonſtrance to the queen, which was not pre- 
ſented to her, and which came but into few hands. It 
is to be ſeen at length in Beza's Hiſtory of the reform- 
ed churches (17), and it does not at All look like a li- 
bel or a ſatire, but rather like a writing belonging to 
a proceſs, that is brought before the judges, according 
to the uſual ſtyle and formalities. There is ſcarce any 
ne ob d thing in it beſides the heads of the complaints, and 
13 theſe words were added under the calumnies that were 
Gus e iS cited: We defire that theſe accuſations ſhould be proved 
lorem cepit, ut againſt us, being ready to underga puniſhment, upon con- 
contrafto inde gJjtion that the accuſers, for avant of proof, ſhall be pu- 
28 niſhed according to the heinouſneſs of the crimes falſiy im- 
er minime puted to us. It is very likely, that the mortal grief 
eee ſed De- of that author proceeded from ſome other writings. 
Thuanus uſes the plural number, and obſerves that 


cretalis ſuris 

wam rerum u uintin Was otherwiſe a good man, and had formerly 
gendarum peritia 
clarior, & qui 
ſerio de emen- 
danda Eccleſia | 
aliquando cogita- is a man, who loſt his life for having prepoſterouſly 


verat. Thuanus, ꝗeclaimed againſt them. He may be added to thoſe 
lib. xx, 


(16) Varillas, 
Charles IX, - 
Tim, i, pag. „ 
13, Dutch E- c 
dit. 3 


(17) Tom, i, p. 
437+ | 


(18) Sane ob id 


There was no meddling then with the Proteſtants ; 


NAX (19). 

[F] He was buried at Paris in the choir of the 
church of St Fohn of Lateran.) His epitaph is to be 
ſeen there in theſe words (20): 


(19) Remark 
Fl. 


(20) Vide Dou- 
jat. Præn. Cæ- 
nonic. lib. v, 
cap. viii, pag. 
620. 


Quintinus Doctor, librorumque Helluo ſummus, 
Dum nulla dapis alterius tentatur orexi, | 


been zealous for the Reformation of the church (18). 


they had too many good writers on their fide. Here 


whom I have mentioned in the article of HIPPO- 


 QUINTIN: QUINTUS CALABER. 
affliction was ſo great, that he fell ſick; and died of grief about the beginning of 


He was buried at Paris in the choir of the church of St 
Lateran [F J. I ſhall mention the books of his which we have [G]. 


Peter Ramus 


Judges of his diſputation againſt Govea in the year 1 543. 5 cap. aj, 
Quintin, and the other judge (c) choſen by Ramus, would not concern themſelves ant e 
in that affair, when they were to give the ſentence (q). 


Dumque fidem pro qua calamo pugnavit & ore 
Fortiter, affligi videt, acrius & dolet, ex hoc 
Orbe, invitis, non invitus; migrat amicis. 
Obiit nona Aprilis 1561. 


Duintin, whoſe eager appetite dir d 

Cart hads of books, nor other food requir'd, 

Seeing the faith, for which he ſpoke and aurit, 

Oppreſs' d, in grief reſolv d the world to quit. 

Willing he died; not fo each weeping friend ; 

For all lament the learned Quintin's end. 
He died thegth of April 1561. 


Obſerve, that whereas others aſcribe his death to the 
grief he conceived for the abuſive reflexions that were 
made upon him; the author of his epitaph aſcribes 
it to his being ſenſibly affected with the affliction of 
the church. This is a ſubterfuge which bigots for a 
long time have uſed on all occaſions. 

[G] The books wwe have of him.) Melitæ Inſulæ de- 
feriptio. Tractatus de wentis, & nautica buxula wen- 
torum indice. Scholia in Tertulliani librum de preſerip- 
tionibus hereticorum (21). Repetite Praleftiones Capi- 
tuli de multa providentia, de præbendis & dignitatibus, 
& Cap. novit. de judiciis. The plurality of benefices, 
and the ariſtocracy of the Chriſtian religion, are the 


* 94 


John of (% 5 Jun 


aunoi, De Varia 
Arifſtoteliy forts. 


Maz!- 
D] 0 of the 2s 
tick: RAM; 


(27) Epit. Bib! 


Geſneri, 


ſubject of this laſt book. Ooginia quingue Regulæ 


ſeu Canones Apoſtolorum, cum wetuſtis Foannis Monachi 
Zonare ſcholiis Latine modo verſis. Speculum Sacerdotii. 
Synodus Gangrenſis explicata commentariolis ex Gratiani 
diſtinctione trigeſima. Hereticorum Catalogus & Hiſto- 
ria ex Gratiano. He. tranſlated into Latin the Syntag- 
ma Canonum Græcorum, written by Matthew Blaſtares, 
a Monk. That tranſlation was never printed, it is 


in the library of the King of France (22). 


_ QUINTUS (CATLABERN) a Greek Poet, lived in the Vth century, if we 
may rely on the conjectures of ſome learned men [A]. He compoſed a large ſup- 
plement to the Iliad, which contains the Hiſtory of the Trojan war from Hector's 


IA] He lived in theVth century, if we may rely upon 
the conjectures of ſome learned men.) Rhodomannus 
(1) is in the right to ſay, that he did not live before 
the great conqueſts of the Roman people; for he 
brings in the ſooth-ſayer Calchas, foretelling that 
Aneas ſhould reign in Italy, and that his poſterity 
ſhould extend their empire from the eaſt to the welt. 


{1) Laurent, 
Rhodomanus, 
in Prefat. ad 
Cointum Smyr- 
Dum. 5 


EA T8 de Ne er e Aνę ei, 
"Ate im aYTOMINV T4 Kal ardpalo! voy tally. 


„ Juſque exinde progenies regnet, 
Donec ad ortum & occaſum inſuperabilem i mperii fines 


(2) Cointus extendat (2). 
Smyrnæus, 46, 
it, ver. 340, 


Pag. m, 650 Beſides he mentions (3) the exerciſes of the Circus, as 


they were uſed under the Roman emperors. One may 
therefore conclude, that he did not live before the 
firſt Cæſars: But this being too general to ſatisfy an 
inquiſitive perſon, a more limited conjecture has been 
drawn from his ſtyle : Rhodomannus thinks, that the 
character of his muſe is ſo like that of Tryphiodorus, 
Coluthus, &c. that it is very __ they lived at the 
Rhodoma- fame time. (4) Character ipſe carminis yegunear 

| a: ibid. folio D ** oſtendit, eum Coluthi (qui ad 
tf verſo, « quintum Chrifti nati ſeculum poema lepidiſſimum de 

«< Helenes raptu conſcripſit) aliorumque illa ætate vi- 
« gentium, æqualem aut vicinum fuiſſe. Enimvero fi 


dictionem Cointi, Coluthi, Tryphiodori, Muſzi, 


(3) Lib. Vi, 


death, 


* (illſum dico, qui Leandri Heruſque amores cecinit) 
& Nonni, ad examen Criticum vocaris, ſimillimam 
& fere eandem ſermonis ideam ſtructuræque ratio- 
nem deprehendes : unde ztate quoque propinquos 
inter ſe fuiſſe ratiocineris, - - His elaborate werſes 


(22) Doujat. ut 
ſupra. 


* ſhe, that he was either cotemporary with or lived 


* near the time of Coluthus (who in the Vth century 
after Chriſt wrote a moſt witty poem on the rape of 
Helen) and other writers of that age. For if you 
© eritically examine the ſlyle of Cointus, Coluthus, Try- 
* phiodorus, Muſæus, ( him I mean, who ſung the lives 
© of Leander and Hero) and Nonnus, you will find an 
* exact reſemblance between his and their manner of 
* wwriting ; from whence you may reaſonably ſuppoſe they 


lived about the ſame time” What Rhodomannus 
adds, that the name Cointus, of a Latin original, 


ſhews, that this Poet was made a Roman citizen, is 
but a weak confirmation of what he had ſaid before; 
for, though this Greek Poet had lived before Cicero, 
he might have been honoured with the freedom of 


Rome. Reineſius (5) has good reaſon to laugh at (5) Thom. Re 
thoſe, who pretend that he lived under one of the neGus, Fei 


emperors of the family Julia. They ground their 
opinion on the oracle of Calchas, and they pretend 
that Nero being the laſt of the family of the firſt 
Cæſar, that Poet muſt have lived at fartheſt under the 
empire of Nero. This is a wrong way of drawing 
conſequences. At this very day our Poets might 
bring in Calchas, foretelling ſuch a thing, though the 
Roman empire has been diſmembred long ſince. 

| Cointus 


LXVII, ad Ru- 
pert. Pag. 593˙ 


(6) Confar 
Laſcaris, in 
Crammatic 
pad Lorenz 


Craſſo, Iſt 


de poëti C 


fax. 436. 


57) Hujus | 
unum atqu 
rum è Gra 
& quidem 
tioribus, n 
in {criptis ! 
mentionen 
Nbodo manu 


Præfat. 


9 Geſner 
Bibl. folro 


(9) Rhode 
ubi ſupra, 


Tf 2, v 


(10) Ib. 


t. Bibl. 


ujat. vba 


U. Rei- 
-piſt. 
ad Ru- 
. $930 


axe 436. 


Præfat. 
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QUINTUS 


CALABER 


death, *cill the deſtruction of Troy. Cardinal Beſſarion was the firſt who made that 
poem known [B]. He found it in the church of St Nicolas near Otranto in Calabria; 
and this 1s the reaſon why the author was called Quintus Calaber. Others being more 
exact, call him Quintus, or rather Cointus Smyrnzus; for they think he was of 
Smyrna, Thoſe, who ſay he taught youth there [C], ſeem to me to have no good 


Cointus needed not conſider the emperors, who pre- 
tended to be deſcended from Æneas: It was enough 
for him, that the city built by Romulus, who was 
deſcended from Æneas, did rule or had ruled from 
_ eaſt to weſt, 
[B] Cardinal Beſſarion is the firſt who made that 
Poem known.) Here is a paſſage of Conſtantine Laſ- 


caris. Poeſis autem Homericiſſimi Quinti jam multo 


tempore omnibus 1gnota fuit, & tanquam extincta: 
© {ed propius Beſſarion Nicæas Cardinalis Tuſculani, 
© 1lle ſane quam bonus & vere doctus, & ut Homerice 
* dixerim, ſimilis Deo vir, aliaque plurima in nos, 
< & hanc ex Apulia cum ſervaſſet, volentibus tradi- 
5 Conſtant: dit, quam & ipſe olim deſiderabam (6). - - - The 
Lafearis, in Poem of Quintus Calaber, a writer very like Homer, 
Grammatica, a- © Jay à long time buried in obſcurity: but Cardinal Be/- 


pid Lorenzo « farion, that good, learned, and, to ſpeak like Homer, 


_ 53 that godlike man having reſcued it from oblivim in 
| Very few authors had mentioned that Poem (7) : And 
) Hujus præter therefore we ought the leſs to be ſurprized that Quin- 
uoum atque alte- tus Curtius has not been mentioned for ſo many ages. 
N Ps _ The firſt edition of our Cointus is that of Aldus Ma- 
vt demo nutius: It was full of faults (8). | 
in ſeriptis uus [C] That he taught youth at Smyrna. | Here is Rho- 
mentionem facit. domannus's argument. Since our Cointus ſays, that 
Rb:dormarus, in he feck the Muſes ſheep in the fine garden of Smyrna, 
it ought to be inferred from it, that he was maſter 
J Gelder. in Of a famous ſchool on that coaſt of Ionia. It was no 
Bb). % 575, mean ſchool ; for he ſays that his ſcholars were illu- 
ſtrious: He was therefore one of thoſe Profeſſors of 
Philoſophy and Eloquence, who were called Sophiſts. 
This is the ſubſtance of Rhodomannus's argument. I 
ſhall give you his own words at length. Ex indicio 
« iſto, quod de ſe ipſe facit, Muſarum oves in libe- 
rali Smyrnæ horto ſe paviſſe teſtatus, ſcholam in 
Toniz littore iſto nec infrequentem nec incelebrem 
habuiſſe Poetam noſtrum, colligere eft. Nec tri- 
viale magiſterium id fuiſſe apparet inde, quod oves 
ſuas, id eſt diſcipulos, nobiles ſeu fama illuſtres, 
(Tepizav7a) epitheto ſatis emphatico, appellat, 


fuiſſe ex profeſſione illorum, quos Sophiſtas, id eſt 
philoſophiæ & eloquentiæ magiſtros, Grammaticos, 
qui Poetarum interpretes erant, & juventutis ſchola- 
ſticæ doctores; florens adhuc Græcia indigitabat. 
Quid enim aliud per Muſarum hortum & oves, præ- 


eloquentiz ſtudiis addictos, intelligi exiſtimemus (9) ? 
= - = From the diſcovery he makes concerning himſelf, 
by ſaying that he fed the Muſes ſheep in the fruitful gar- 
den of Smyrna, wwe may gather that our Poet kept a 
numerous and famous ſchool on the coaſt of lonia. And 
bat it was not a petty kind of a ſchool is evident 
* from the emphatical title of noble or illuſtrious, which 
he gives his ſheep, that is, his ſcholars: and there- 
fore, if I may be allowed to gueſs, I infer that Coin- 
* tus was of the profeſſion of thoſe, who in the flouriſh- 
ing times of Greece were called Sophiſts, that is, the 
maſters of Philoſophy and Eloquence, or Grammarians, 
awho did interpret the Poets and inſtruct the youth : For 
what elſe can wwe ſuppoſe to be meant by the garden 
and ſheep of the Muſes, but a ſchool and ſcholars train- 
« ed up in the ſtudies of Philoſophy and Eloquence.” He 

(9) Ib, ,2, had faid a little before: © (10) Cum tota ejus vita 
« ignorantiz tenebris involuta fit, patria tamen ſola 


(9; Rhodomanus, 
ubi ſupra, Folio 
Tt 2, verſo, 
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vindiciis inde aſſerta eſt. Nam libro XIV & hanc 


& vitæ quodam modo genus exprimit; ubi ſe Mu- 
ſarum ovibus paſcendis Smyrnæ operam dediſſe pro- 
fitetur - - - Though his whole life be unknown to us, 
© yet his native country has been preſerved from oblivion. 
For in the XIV th book he expreſily mentions it, and in 
« ſome fort the manner of life he led: he there declares 
* that he imployed himſelf in feeding the Muſes ſheep at 
* Smyrna.” Here follows a ſurprizing inſtance of a 
rambling imagination. I muſt firſt recite the Greek 
words of Cointus : 'They are not in the XIVth book, 
as Rhodomannus ſays, but in the XIIch; and they 
contain an invocation of the Muſes, occaſioned by the 
enumeration of thoſe, who were ſo courageous as. to 
get into the wooden horſe, | 
VOL. IV. 


* Apulia, gave it to me who had long defired to have it.” 


unde ſi divinare licet, id tandem elicimus, Cointum 


ter quam ſcholam, & diſcipulos in ea doctrine & 
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Quos mihi nunc ſingulatim exquirenti, Muſæ per- 
ſpicuè 

Recenſete, quotquot in multicapacem equum conſcen- 
derunt. | 


Nam vos omnigenum animo meo carmen indidiſtis, 
Antequam mihi circa genas lanugo ſpargeretur, 
In'campis Smyrnz inclytas oves paſcenti (11). 


Relate my muſe ( to thee the truth's rental 
How many Greeks the wooden horſe conceal d. 
Thou taught'ſt me verſe, ere the firſt down began 
To cloath my youthful chin, and promiſe man, 
When all my ſkill extended but to keep, 

In Smyrna's fertile plains a flock of ſheep. 


It is plain, the author tells the Muſes that they made 
him a Poet, when, being as yet beardleſs, he kept 
ſheep in the fields of Smyrna. How can this ſigni- 
fy, that he taught the youth, that he had a famous 
ichool, and illuſtrious ſcholars? How could a boy, 
who had as yet no beard, exerciſe ſuch a profeſſion ? 
How could Rhodomannus be ſo heedleſs, though he 
ſpent many years upon that Poem, though he tranſlat- 
ed it into Latin, and made an abridgment of it in 
Greek and Latin verſe ? Where did he find that Co- 
intus boaſts of having fed the Muſes ſheep (12)? Now 


let us ſee the lazineſs of another learned man. Nunc 
veriſimilius Smyrnæum nuncupant : quia ipſe lib. 


c 


XIV. dicat, ſe 7:@xavTois five illuſtribus Muſarum 
ovibus Smyrnæ paſcendis operam dediſſe: ex quo fi 
de patria haud certo colligitur, ſaltem videmus 
ſcholam non infrequentem præſtantium diſcipulorum 
habuiſſe Smyrnæ (13). - - - Now he is ſaid to be of 
Smyrna, which is more probable ; becauſe in the XIV th 


" nr .. 


ing the noble or illuſtrious ſheep of the Muſes at Smyr- 
na; from whence, if we cannot certainly determine 
. which was his native country, at leaſt abe ſee that he 
* had a large ſchool of eminent ſcholars at Smyrna. 
Voſſius, without taking the pains to conſult Cointus, 
tranſcribed what he found in Rhodomannus's preface : 
He took from it the falſe quotation of the XIVth 
book, and the falſe gloſs of the Muſes ſheep, with 
the whole conſequence which that tranſlator drew 


c 


from it. He, and other learned men, have done the. 


like a theuſand times. I wonder that Reineſius 


ſhould approve ſuch an explication of thoſe verſes of 


Cointus : He will have it alſo, that it appears from 
them that this Poet was a ſchool-maſter at Smyrna. 
* Conyenit autem, /ays be (14), ut quod maxime, 
* Grammatico, qualis fuit Corintus, ludimagiſtri of- 
* ficio fungi & docere pueros, quod noſter de ſe pro- 
* fitetur I. II (15), verſibus dulciflimis : neque falſi 
« ſunt viri docti imprimis Parrhaſius, & diligentiflimus 
* ejus recenſitor ac interpres Laur. Rhodomannus, qui 
eos de inſtitutione ſcholaſtica apud Smyrnenſes inter- 
pretati ſunt. - - But it agrees very well with the 
character of a Grammarian, as Corintus was, to do 
the office of a ſchool-maſter, and to teach youth, which 
our Poet declares concerning himſelf I. Il, in very fine 
werſes ; and learned men, efpecially Parrhaſius, and his 
moſt accurate reviſer and interpreter Laur. Rhodoman- 


his teaching a ſchool at Smyrna.” What he ſays in 
the next words is better grounded: He rejects the opi- 
nion of thoſe, who pretend that Cointus deſigned 
only, by thoſe verſes, to boaſt of his following Homer. 
* Dubitoque- igitur quenquam ita ſimplicem eſſe, qui 
Smyrna owes paſcere idem efſe ac Homerum ſegui, quem 
© 'bona\ pars dmyrnæum cenſuit, credere velit, aut ita 
« perſpicacem qui duo iſta eadem eſſe videre poſſit. 


© Mihi quidem tam beato eſſe nondum contigit, & 
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(1 1) Cointus : 
Smyrnzus, /:6; 
X1:, ver. 302; 


Pag. 610. 


(12) Se Muſaruny 
ovibus paſcendis 
Smyrnæ operam 
dediſſe profitere- 
tur. Rhadom, 
ubi ſupra, 


(13) Voſſius, de 
Poetis Græcis, 


book he himſelf ſays that he had been employed in feed- Pag. 81. 


(14) Thom. 
Reinefius, ubi 
ſupra. 


(15) It ſhould be 
J. X11, 


nus, are nt miſtaken in explaining them to relate to 
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(4) Lor. Craſſo, 
Iſtoria de Poeti 
Greci, p. 436, 
& ſeg, 


(b) Baillet, Juge- 
mens ſur les Poe- 
tes, Tom. 11, 
num, 1195. 


QUINTUS cALABER. QUIQUERAN. 


grounds for it. The learned Reineſius pretends he ought not to be diſtinguiſhed from 
a Grammarian called Corintus [D], of whom there is a book concerning the dialects. 


The beſt edition of 


Quintus Calaber's Poem is that of Rhodomannus [EJ. Some 
Critics admire Cointus; others ſpeak of him with great contempt. See the Paſſages 


quoted by Lorenzo Craſſo (a), and Mr Baillet's Jugemens des Savans (b). One Udenus 
Niſielus praiſes him for ſome things, and blames him for ſome others. See his 


Progymnaſmata ; it is an Italian book. 


| © habeo pro violenta & a ſenſu Poëtæ alieniſſima eam 


(16) Reineſius, 
ubi ſupra, 


(17) Le Fevre, 
Vie des Poëtes 
Grecs, p. m. 10. 


(18) Confer que 

ſupra, in the ar- 
ticle ZESCHRY- 

LUS, remark 


[C]: 


(19) In Biblioth. 
fol. 575, where 
he recites Volater- 
ran's Words, 


* 


(20) Reineſius, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
591. 


(21) Non autem 
niſi Tpig eu 
quendam Gram- 
maticum & con- 
ſummatæ peritiæ 
literatorem iſta 
Paraleipomena 
ſcripſiſſe patet 
inprimis ex accu- 
rata & curioſa 
valde locorum 
deſcriptione, quæ 
diligentius multo 
enarrat, quam a- 
liquis de vulgo 
Pot ta faceret, 

ut cum, &c. 


Keineſius, ibid. 


(a) Almoſt all 
thoſe who quote 
him miſcal him 
Quinqueran, or 
Quingueranus. 


(b) This is the 
reaſon-why he 
firnames himſelf 
Bellajocanus. 


(c) Taken from 
the Epiſtle Dedi- 
catory of the 
book de Laudi- 
bus Prowvincie, 


written by A- 
mandus Cabaſ- 


Aus. 


expoſitionem (16). - - - And therefore I queſtion whe- 
ther any can be ſo ſimple as to believe, that feeding 
ſheep at Smyrna is the ſame thing as following Ho- 
mer, or fo quick fizhted as to be able to ſee thoſe 


not been hitherto ſo fortunate, and I lk upon that in- 
terpretation to be forced, and contrary to the meaning 
of the Poet.” As for me, I believe the whole my- 
ſtery lies in an imitation of Heſiod. Read theſe words 
of Tanaquillus Faber. Heſiod became a Poet, as he 
aba feeding his ſheep: ¶ hope you will believe him; for 
he ſays ſo himſelf: And thoſe, wwho ſaid it after him, 


c 
6 
6 
abo things to be the ſame. As for my part I have 
o 
C 
« 


ſaid it only upon the credit of that Poet, or upon the 


authority of the ſhepherds of Bœotia, to whom that ad- 


venture appeared fo wonderful, that they made a ſong 


upon it, which is oſt (17). Our Cointus, if I am 
not miſtaken, meant that the Muſes had done him 
the ſame favour, as they had done to Heſiod (18). 
For the reſt, I ſhall obſerve, that Volaterran, and 
ſome others, make him a Roman, without any ſhew 
of reaſon ; and that Geſner (19) was in the wrong to 
fancy that Volaterran does not ſpeak of the ſame Poet, 
whoſe XIV books derelictorum ab Homero were pub- 
liſhed by Aldus. This fault has not been mended by 
thoſe, who abridged Geſner's Bibliothegue: Like him, 
they made two articles of Quintus Poeta Romanus, men- 


tioned by Volaterran, and of Quintus Calaber, print- 


ed by Aldus. | 

[D] Reinefius pretends he ought not to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from a Grammarian called Corintus.] Theſe are 
Reineſius's words: Fuit Corintus Grammaticus, cu- 
jus libellum de dialectis ad Studioſum quendam juve- 


* nem ſcriptum habemus editum cum appendice H. 


Stephani, eumque citat Joh. Petrus Nunneſ. not. ad 
« Phrynichum Sylburg. ſpicil. ad Herod. Betuleius not. 
ad Lact. J. 1. c. 6. Job. Talenton. J. 2. rer. recon- 
* dit. cap. 19. è cujus vero nomine xνẽjU & amiſla 
una literula vel præterviſa à primo deſcriptore exiit 
Kier (20). - - - Corintus was a Grammarian, 
* avhoſe book concerning the Dialects written to a certain 
« fudious youth, aue find publiſhed with an appendix of 
« Henry Stephens, and is cited by Nunnefius Sylburgius. 
« Betuleius and Talentonus, whoſe true name Corintus 
© avas changed into Cointus, through overſight or the 
© omiſſion of one letter by the firſt tranſcriber.” It muſt 
be confeſſed, that the word Ker might eafily 
have been changed into Kijv7@- ; and that a Gram- 
matical genius does very much appear in this author's 
Poem (21). Reinefius does fully prove it. He ob- 


ſerves, that the Grammarian Corintus lived after John 


Philoponus, in the VIth or VIIth century; and that 


he cannot be later, ſince he is quoted by 'Tzetzes. I 
am amazed at this; for there is a vaſt ſpace of time 
between the VIIth century, and that wherein Tzetzes 
lived (22). * Fuit autem poſt Johannem Gramm. 
Alexandrinum, d. Philoponum, teſte ipſo in proem. 
1. de dial. inter mediæ ætatis Græcos ſeculo ſexto 
ſeptimove, quibus Græcia etſi a politia degeneraſſet 
plurimùm, viros tamen doctos & memorandos ali- 
© quos alu it. Pauci ſunt, quos nominare poſſu- 
mus iſtorum temporum : Johannes Stobæus, Georgius 
Piſides, Theophyl. Si mocates, Thomas & Coprogenius 
magiſtri, Euphronius, Moſchopulus, Cherobaſcus, De- 
metrius Triclinius, Georg. Syncellus, Euſtathius, & 
extremo octavi Photius, & qui ex ejus doctiſſimis 


adcenſeri debet Corintus iſte. Fuiſſe in æſtimio & 
non inferiorem tempore quàm determinavi inde ap- 
paret, quod laudantur a yp meaTitorHrr Tel xe 
in Chiliad. & comm. ad Lycophr. ubi de Machaone (23). 
- - - But he lived after Fohn Philaponus, a Gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, as he himſelf teſtifies in the pre- 
face to his book concerning the Diale#s, in the V th or 
V 11th century among ft the Greeks of the middle age, at 
avhich time though Greece was very much degenerated 
in politeneſs, yet it produced ſeveral learned and fa- 
mous men. . A few whom we may reckon of thoſe 
times are, Johannes Stobæus, Georgius Piſides, Theo- 
phyl. Simocates, Thomas and Coprogenius, Euphro- 
nius, Moſchopulus, Chœroboſcus, Demetrius Tri- 
clinius, Georgius Syncellus, Euſtathius, and at the 
latter end of the VIIltb century Photius, and thoſe who 
are known by his learned epiſiles : among ft the firſt, 
Corintus ought likewiſe to be numbered. That he was 
in eſteem and not later than the time I hawe mention- 
ed, appears from his being commended by that learned 
Grammarian Tꝛetzes in Chiliad. and on Lycophron, 
ewhere he ſpeaks of Machaon. | | 
[E] The beſt edition... is that of Rhodomannus.] 
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epiſtolis noti ſunt : prioribus inter memoratos etiam 


(22) Tretzes 
lived at the end 
of the XIIth 
century, 
Nicolm ck 
lius's Preface up- 
on Tzetzes, 


(23) Reinefing, 
ub! ſupra, far, 
592. 


I have not that of Hanaw 1604, mentioned in the ca- 


talogue of the Bodleian library; but I have that of 
1614, ex Oficina Aubriana. It contains the whole 
performance of Rhodomannus upon that author, and 
Claudius Dauſquejus's notes in Quintum Calabrum, 
Tryphiodorum & Coluthum. One Jodocus Valarzus 
made a tranſlation of Cointus in proſe, which . was 
printed at Lyons in 1541 (Fa). Bernardin Baldus 
made anpther. | | | 


[ (Fa) There is an edition before that in 12mo at 
Antwerp, apud Fohannem Steelſum 1539. The 


title ſays, editio prima, and the epiſtle dedicatory is 
dated the XIth of the Kalends of Auguſt the ſame 
year. Rem. CRIT. ] 


QUIQUERAN (a) (PETER Dt) biſhop of Senez in the XVIth century, 


was the ſon of Antony de 


Quiqueran Lord and Baron of Beaujeu (b) in Provence. He 


ſtudied Rhetoric and Poetry at Paris under James Lewis Strebe, after which he went 
into Italy where he eagerly followed the ſtudy of Muſic, Being returned to Paris he 
applied himſelf to the Mathematics, and wrote a book in Latin on the praiſes of Provence 
his native country. He died at Paris whilſt it was in the preſs, the eighteenth of 
Auguſt 1550, at twenty-four years of age. His mother and ſiſter got the impreſſion 
of this work finiſhed (c). It is a ſmall volume in folio conſiſting of eighty-nine leaves, 


printed at Paris by Lambert Dodu in the year 1551. There are added to it an hundred 


Latin Hexameter verſes which 


uiqueran had written on the arrival of Hannibal at 
Arles. 


There is a great deal of curious learning in the work of this writer who 


would certainly have become one of the moſt learned perſons of his age if he had 


enjoyed a long life. He deſerved the fine elogies beſtowed on him in the epitaphs 
which you will ſee below [A]. Any one who conſiders that he was not yet arrived 
at 


[4] The epitaphs which you will fee below.) I on his knees, raiſed on high, and 8 favs epi- 
take them from the antiquities of Paris collected by 
Corrozet. In another chapel of the church of the Au- 


in demi-relief, fitting on a globe, 
£*ftint at Paris, in the nave, is the effigies of a biſbop 


leaning on a lute: foe 


taphs, between which on the fide, is the image of Fame, 


holds in one hand a trumpet, and under ber feet lie 


( Antiqu 


Paris, par 


Corrozet, 


99 Edit. 
Paris 158 
80. 


(2) In his 


nological 
nal, Tom 
Pag. 183 
the 17th 
Auguſt. 

ſhould h. 
placed th 
of Quiqui 
the 18th. 
dot on th 


(3) In th 


volume © 


Hiſtorica 
tations. 
there the 
marked 
Index of 
thors cit; 
the wor 
Nuinque 
Simon C 
French 
tion. 


* In bis 
vliph, 


fivs, 


beg. 


1) Antiquitez de 


Paris, par Gilles 


Corrozet, folto 


99, Edit. of 
Paris 1586, in 
$9, 


(i) In his Chro- 


nological Jour- 
nal, Tom, ii, 


pag. 183, under 


the 17th of 
Auguſt. He 
ſhould have 


p 


laced the death 


of Quiqueran on 
the 18th, and 


dot on the 17th. 


6) In the ſecond 
volume of his 


Hiſtorical Medi- 
tations. Sce 
there the pages 
marked in the 


Index of the au- 


tors cited under 


th 


e word Peter 


Nuingueran, in 
dimon Goulart's 


rench tranſla- 


don. 


* 


gliph 


In bis Hiero- 
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at the age of performing the epiſcopal functions, will not be ſurpriſed that the 
particular account which he gives of ſome of his diverſions make him appear very far 
from practiſing the true duties of a biſhop [3]. The great abuſe of giving biſhoprics 


to children prevailed at that time. 


fome books, about her is a ſphere, a pair of compaſſes, 
and other inflruments of the liberal arts. The firſt epi- 
taph is written in letters of gold. 


Epitaphium domini Petri Quiquerani Epiſcopi 
Senecenſis. | 


Dum Juvenilis honos, prima lanugine malas 
Veſtit, & in calido pectore fervet amor, 

Me rapuit, quæ cuncta rapit, mors invida doctis: 
Hei mihi, cur vitz tam brevis hora fuit ? 

Cur brevis hora fuit ? rerum fic volvitur ordo, 
Alternatque ſuas tempus & hora vices. 

Si fera longævæ tribuiſſent fata ſenectæ 
Tempora, venturis poma dediſſet ager. 

Flos periit, periere ſimul cum cortice fructus, 

Aridaque ante ſuos poma fuere dies. 

Nemo tamen lachrymis nec triſtia funera fletu 
Fœdet, cur ? volito docta per ora virum. 


Why was I ſnatch'd fo foon, and wwhy my date 
Of life ſo ſhort ? Such are the laws of fate. 

| Tf to old age Heaw'n had prolong d my years, 

A fruitful crop had bleſs'd my ftudious cares. 
But, ſince the flow'r is cropp'd before its time, 
The fruit's decay d and wither" d in its prime. 
Let none lament with tears my death, or blame 
My boſs: I live in an immortal name. 


The other epitaph. 


Hic jacet nobilis vir reverendus in Chriſto pater 
dominus Petrus Quiqueranus Epiſcopus Senecenſis 
filius domini Anthonu Quiquerani equitis & Baronis 
Bellojocani illuſtriſſimi in Provincia: cujus libri tres 
de Laudibus Provinciæ extant diſciplinarum ac re- 
rum cognitione effloreſcentes, obiit anno domini 
1550 Kalen. Septembris 15 annos natus 24 (1). - - - 
Here lies the reverend Father in Chriſt Peter Qui- 
queran, biſhop of Senez, fon of Antony Quiqueran, 
knight and baron of Beaujeu in Provence: who left 
behind him three books on the praiſes of Provence full 
of learning and knowledge: he died in the year 1550 
the 18th of Auguſt in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age.” Peter de St Romuald (2) was very much in 
the wrong to quote the firſt of theſe epitaphs as a 
piece in which it is ſaid that Puiqueran . . . . was a 
great Orator, a great Poet, and a great Divine. Every 
one ſees that the epitaph does not fay this. This au- 
thor obſerves that he died, as it is thought, before he 
abs conſecrated. . | 

[B] The particular account he gives of fome of his 
diverſions make him appear far from practiſing the true 
duties of a biſhop.) The ornaments of his epitaph are 
infinitely better ſuited to a man paſſionately fond of 
the polite arts than to a biſhop ; but if you read the 
book de Laudibus Provincia, you can no longer doubt 
that our biſhop of Senez- employed himſelf in quite 
another thing than the government of his dioceſe. 
He did not ſtudy the diſeaſes of the ſoul and the me- 
thods of curing them. His curioſity led him to in- 
quire into the properties of plants, minerals, and ani- 
mals. He fed a great number of beaſts, he was a 
great hunter, he was extremely fond of cock-fighting. 
Camerarius often quotes him (3) ; but it is only in re- 
lation to ſuch things. He particularly quotes the 
paſſage in which the author confeſſes that his occupa- 
tions were condemned. Johannes Pierius Valerianus 
relates that the boldeſt cocks are found in the 
* ifland of Rhodes, and ſays he had ſeen a proof of 


( ie food ata 


it in ſome of them, brought from thence to Rome, 

which were of an extraordinary ſize and wonder- 

fully fierce. Peter Quinqueran confirms this, ſay- 

ing Þ, I had a young cock preſented to me, brought + 7» the ſecond 

from Rhodes, which I purchaſed at a very dear rate. nt  Laudivu# 

Though it was not more than ſix months old, it Province. 

was ſo courageous and ready to fight, that a dog 

* could not come into my court-yard, without be- 

ing briſkly pecked at: as to other common cocks 

that came near it, it killed them all. I often made 

it fight, to my great diverſion, with a large Turkey- 

cock that I had, as weighty as a fat ſheep. The 

© Turkey-cocks are extremely choleric, and raiſe 

* themſelves up fiercely, witneſs the ſwelling of their 

neck, and their cry: though otherwiſe their voice 

is whining and ridiculous. As to my game-cock of 

* Rhodes, after a great number of battles, he fel} 

* fick, and, notwithſtanding all the remedies applied 

to cure him, died: of which the Hiſtory of pre- 

ceeding battles, as well as thoſe of others, gave me 

* ſufficient warning. But reading the paſtime taken 

in ſuch exerciſes by the Delians, Athenians, Greeks, 

Aſiatics, even Roman emperors, and the inhabi- 

« tants of Italy where they wagered all they were 

worth that ſuch or ſuch a cock would be victorious 

in the battle, I was deſirous to taſte ſomething of 

this pleaſure. Neither the judgment of the ancients 

nor my own inclination deceived me, and I have 

often contemplated ſuch battles without being diſ- 

« pleaſed, from whence certain enemies, whom I had 

formerly diſguſted, not knowing on which ſide to 

attack me, took occaſion, as often as they could, 

to ſay that I ſpent my whole time in cock-fighting. 

* They carried the matter ſo far, that one day, men, 

women, children, and old men, came in crouds to 

my epiſcopal houſe, and then gave out that I was 

too much addicted to ſuch paſtime. Do you aſk 

* whether I deſpiſed, or laughed at their folly ? Truly 

1 cannot ſay. Perhaps I ſhould have acquieſced in 

their judgment, if I had not known that they are 

« perſons who have no judgment (4). | ( Cameraride; 
Note that in the Latin of Quiqueran it is not ſaid e Medi- 


that they came in crouds to his epiſcopal houſe: Theſe tations, Tom. ii, 


are his words, Tandem wviri, Jeming, Juveneſque, ſe- book v, ch. ix, 
neſque certatim exiliunt, proclamant, in libellis proſeri- fag. n. 365. 


bunt me ſtudioſiorem gallinacex pugnæ (5). Camerarius 


has corrected ſome errors of the preſs which were in the n 


original; but his Printers have committed others more vinciæ, 1ib. ii, 
conſiderable (6). Simon Goulart has not always well J. 39. 
tranſlated it. You will eaſily judge of it if you com- 
pare with his tranſlation theſe words of Quiqueran : (6) In the cdi- 
mox paulo nequicquam tentatis omnifariis remediis peri- 0 1 1 
erit, ejus ſolatii ex Gallorum pugnis, hyſtoria me admo- 85 
nuerat. Quippe eas cum legerem quam frequenter cele- 
Braſſent Delii, quam Athenienſes . . . . decrevi ego quo- 
que ejus voluptatis particeps ſieri. Goulart ſuppoſes that 
the author intended to ſay, that the Hiſtory of the 
foregoing, battles of cocks, and thoſe of others, had 
ſufficiently warned him that his Rhodian cock would 
fall ſick, and could not be cured by any remedy, bat 
that nevertheleſs the reading of the diverfions which 
the ancients took in theſe battles, had given him a de- 
fire to take the ſame pleaſure. This ſenſe is wrong 
and abſurd. Quiqueran only fays that Hiſtory had 
informed him of the pleaſure that might be taken in 
cock-fighting. 

Cuſtom might in ſome meaſure excuſe our prelate 
for diverting himſelf in hunting, for it was an exerciſe 
which ſeveral biſhops gave themſelves at that time, 
not remembering that the Canons forbid it. See the 
extravagant de Clerico wenatore. One of the Monks, (7) See ble Anti- 
who wrote againſt the biſhop of Bellei, infinuates that 22 4 — 
the biſhop had been at a great expence in hawks 5 


of Bellei, pag. 
and hounds (7). He wrote about the year 1644. 550, 551. 


QUIRINUS 


, 
— — — 
- 


+ 


(b) In the ſecond Cęſar. 


Ii. 


QUIRIN US. 
QUIRINUS(Pvusr1vsSuLeicivs), conſul in the year of Rome 742 (a), 
was born at Lanuvium, and was not of the Patrician family Sulpicia (b. The ſervices 
0% Tacit, Ann. he did Auguſtus with great zeal and application, eſpecially in the war, were the only 
% . cauſe of his advancement. After his conſulſhip he had the command of an army in 
Cilicia (c), in order to ſubdue a nation (d), which was accounted the moſt unconquerable 
of that country (e). He overcame them by famine (7), for which he had the honour 
of a triumph (g). Some place this in the time wherein our Saviour was born, and 
believe, that though there was then another governor in Syria, yet Auguſtus, in con- 
ſideration of the glory which Quirinus had acquired, gave him a ſpecial commiſſion 
for the taxation mentioned by St Luke (5), for no body doubts but, that he who is 
called Cyrenius in the Scripture (7), is the ſame with our Quirinus, The eſteem Auguſtus 
had for him, did eminently appear when he made him governor to Caius Cæſar, his 
grandſon, after the death of Lollius, who had been in that poſt, We have ſeen in ano- 
ther place (&) what difference Tiberius made between thoſe two governors of Caius 
Quirinus's marriage with Emilia Lepida, is a very good proof of the con- 
ſideration he was in; for ſhe was at firſt deſigned for Lucius Cæſar, Auguſtus's grand- 
ſon (1). She was unfortunate in her marriage with Quirinus; he divorced her, and 
ſome years after he accuſed her of ſeveral crimes [A] for which ſhe was condemned 
to baniſhment. This proceeding of Quirinus appeared fo ſtrange, that people begun to 
pity Lepida, though ſhe was infamous and guilty [5]. The victory he obtained over 3 
her was publickly abhorred, and they did not fail, on that occaſion, to compare his de, W. & © 
mean birth with the noble extraction of that lady. He had alſo rendered himſelf odious . , 
by his ſordid way of ſpending his old age in the midſt of a plentiful eſtate. He died (% Hug 
in the year of Rome 774; and, at Tiberius's deſire, they made him a public funeral (m). 
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(a) Dio, Lib. 
liv, p. Ni. 619. 


(e) Ibid, 


(d) Called Ho- 
monadenſes. 


(e) Strabo, 1b. 
X11, pag. 392. 


( f) wa. 
( g) Tacit. ubi 
ſupra, 


chapter, 
(7 ) Ib. ver. 2. 


(Y In the re- 
mark [BI, of 
the article LOL- 
LIUS, 


(2) Tacit. An- 


nal. lib, iii, cap. 9) Ibid, 


called in moſt 


If any one deſires to know whether he ought to be called Quirinus, or Quirinius (2), he 


[4] He divorced his wife, and ſome years after he 


accuſed her of ſeveral crimes. ] He accuſed her of hav- 


(1) Tacit. An- 
nal. /ib, iii, cap. 


WM 


. 
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ter for it. 


ing falſly pretended that ſhe had had a child by him. 
There might be ſtrong motives to ſuch a pretence; 
for he was very rich, and had no children. The 
other accuſations were about adultery, poiſoning, and 
conſulting the Diviners concerning the Imperial fami- 
ly. At Rome Lepida, cui ſuper Æmiliorum decus 
L. Sulla ac Cn. Pompeius proavi erant, defertur 
fimulawiſſe partum ex P. Quirino divite, atque orbo. 
adjiciebantur adulteria, venena, quæſitumque per 
Chaldæsos in domum Ceſaris, defendente ream Manio 
Lepido fratre. Quirinus poſt dictum repudium ad- 
huc infenſus, quamvis infami ac nocenti miſera- 
tionem addiderat (1) But Lepida, who befides 
the honour of being deſcended of the Amilian family 
avas great grand-daughter to L. Sulla and Cn. Pom- 
peius, was accuſed at Rome of having falſely pretended 
o have a child by P. Quirinus, who was rich and 
had no children. She was moreover arraigned for 
adultery, poiſoning, and conſulting Diviners con- 
cerning the family of Cæſar, her brother Manius Le- 
pidus being counſel for her. Quirinus, continuing ſtill 
to perſecute her after he had divorced her, excited the 
' compaſſion of the people towards her, though ſhe was 


of this paſſage, that Emilia Lepida was great-grand- 
daughter of Sylla and Pompey. She was not the bet- 
I wonder that Suetonius, who wrote after 
Tacitus, ſhould reduce the accuſation to one ſingle 
head: He only ſays, that Lepida was accuſed of at- 
tempting to poiſon her huſband. * Condemnatam & 


generoſiſſimam feeminam Lepidam, in gratiam Qui- 


(2) Sueton. in 
Tiberio, cap. 
Kl. x 


(3) See Father 
Neris's Cenota- 
phia Piſana, p. 
258, & 260, 


(4) In Notis ad 
Excerpta Dionis, 
Fag. go. See 
Noris, ibid. 2. 
259. 


« rini conſularis prædivitis, & orbi, qui dimiſſam eam 
© e matrimonio poſt vigeſimum annum veneni olim 
in ſe comparati arguebat (2). - - - The moſt noble 
lady Lepida was alſo condemned upon the account of 


infamous and guilty, Tt appears from the beginning 


needs 


fore he had lived a year with her; and therefore it is 
not true, that in 773 ſhe had been divorced twenty 
years. The commentators on Suetonius take no no- 
tice of this difficulty, though it deſerved to be cleared. 
Father Noris (5) had reaſon to find fault with arch- 
biſhop Uſher for ſaying, on the one hand, that Lu- 
cius Cæſar died in the year 755; and on the other, 
that Lepida was married to Quirinus in the year 753. 
Theſe two things are inconſiſtent, ſince it is undeniable 
that Quirinus married after the death of Lucius Cæſar: 
Will any body ſay, that there was a deſign to marry 


a woman to the emperor's grand-ſon, who had been 


left, or put away by Quirinus? The learned Uſher 
fell into this miſtake, becauſe he truſted Suetonius, 
that is, becauſe he thought Suetonius had exactly 
computed the years between Lepida's divorce, and her 
trial. He ſhould not have had ſo good an opinion 
of him. I muſt not forget, that Tiberius, after the 


condemnation of that woman, declared at laſt that he 


was certainly informed by Quirinus's ſervants, that 
ſhe had endeavoured to poiſon her huſband. * Dein 
tormentis ſervorum patefacta ſunt flagitia, itumque 
in ſententiam Rubellii Blandi, à quo aqua atque 
igni arcebatur: huic Druſus adſenſit, quamquam alii 
mitius cenſuiſſent, mox Scauro qui filiam ex ea ge- 
nuerat, datum, ne bona publicarentur. Tum de- 
mum aperuit Tiberius, compertum fibi etiam ex P. 
Quirini ſerwis, veneno eum a Lepida petitum (6). - - - 
Afterwards the ſervants being put to the torture diſ- 
covered her crimes, and the opinion of Rubellius Blan- 
dus, by which ſhe was baniſhed, was agreed to: 
Druſus aſſented to it, though others had voted more 
* favourably; and ſoon after Scaurus, who had had a 
* daughter by her, obtained that her eſtate ſhould not be 
* confiſcated. At laſt Tiberius declared that he had 
been certainly informed by P. Quirinus's ſervants, 
that Lepida had endeavoured to poiſon him.“ We 
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Quirinus, a man of conſular dignity, ven rich and »ſhall preſently ſee, that in all hkelihood Lepida was 


« evithout children, wwho twenty years after he had di- 
« worced her, accuſed her of having formerly attempted 
« to poiſon him.” This omiſſion of Suetonius is attend- 
ed with another fault; for he ſays, that ſhe was con- 
demned twenty years after ſhe had been divorced. 
He is not exact in his Chronology. I prove it thus: 
That lady was condemned in the year 773. There 
had been a deſign to marry her to Lucius Czfar, Au- 
guſtus's grand-ſon, and therefore it muſt be ſaid, that 
ſhe did not marry Quirinus till after the death of that 
young prince. But he died in the year 7;5, accord- 
ing to the calculation of archbiſhop Uſher and Father 
Noris (3); or in the year 756, according to Petavius ; 
or in the year 757, according to Valeſius (4). It is 


not likely that Quirinus ſhould have divorced her be- 
2 . 


juſtly condemned. | 
LB] People began to pity Lepida, though ſhe was in- 


famous and guilty.) If it cannot be ſaid, that Tacitus 


reflected too much upon Tiberius, much leſs can it be 
affirmed, that he was willing to ſpare him. Seeing 
therefore he acknowledges, that Lepida was guilty, 


editions of Tac - 
tus, 


(5) Noris, iti, 
Pag. 258. 


(6) Tacit. Ann. 
1760. iu, cap. 
xxili. 


and had loſt her reputation (7), we may very well be- (7) Quamvis '*- 


lieve that the thing was notorious. 
that Tiberius made ſome ſteps during that trial, where- 
by it appeared, that he was defirous that Lepida 
ſhould be puniſhed ; but he owns, that one might 
ſuſpe& from ſome other ſteps, that he had a mind ſhe 
ſhould go unpuniſhed. * Haud facile quis diſpexerit 
lla in cognitione mentem Principis, adeo vertit ac 


He does not deny, fami ac nocent!» 


Ib. cap. XXits 


« miſcuit iræ & clementiæ ſigna (8). - - I vas not (8) Ibid. 


« eaſy 


„Ann. 


avis in- 
j0ce ndl. 
X.Xitls 


0 Ibid, 


5 QUIRIN US. . 
needs only read Ryckius's Notes on Tacitus's Annals, pag. 37. Joſephus calls him 


Kvuphv/®-, Cyrenius, and ſays, that he was a man, who had gone thro? all employ ments, 
and one of the moſt illuſtrious of thoſe times (0). 


% Joſeph. Antiquitat. Judaicar. lib. xvii, cap. i, Pag. 616. 


* eaſy to find out the intention of the emperor in that 
* tryal, he ſo mixed and blended the marks of his anger 
and clemency. The worſt that can be ſaid is, That 
Tiberius promoted under hand the verification of the 
crimes of which Lepida was accuſed. This cannot 
be called an oppreſſion of innocence, an injuſtice, a 
tyranny, &c, Let us conclude, that the lady de- 
ſerved the puniſhment ſhe ſuffered. Nevertheleſs the 
people expreſſed their indignation againſt the authors 
of the trial, and openly complained, with horrid im- 
precations, that fo illuſtrious a lady was ſacrificed to 
Quirinus. She had moved the people with the com- 
plaints ſhe made during the celebration of the pub- 


lic games; and beſides, Quirinus had rendered him- 


ſelf odious. This was the great point; for they who 
draw upon themſelves the hatred of the people, 


prompt them to favour and cheriſh the perſons 


whom they attack, though they have no merit, and 
even though they be very guilty. © Quirinus quam- 
vis infami ac nocenti miſerationem addiderat (9). 
* . - . . Lepida ludorum diebus, qui cognitionem in- 


© tervenerant, theatrum cum claris feminis ingreſſa, 
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34.2. f 


* 


lamentatione flebili jores ſuos ciens, ipſumque Pom- 
peium, cujus ea monumenta, & adftantes imagines 
viſebantur, tantum miſericordiæ permovit, ut effuſi 


o 

c 

in lacrymas, /zva & deteſtanda Quirino clamarent, 
c 

. 


cujus ſenectæ atque orbitati, & obſcuriſſime domui, 

deſtinata quondam uxor IL. Cæſari, ac divo Auguſto 1 

nurus, dederetur (10). Quirinus had excited pity (10) Ibid. caps 

towards her, though ſhe was infamous and guilty. . nn. 

« At the celebration of the public games, which e . 
during the trial; ſhe entered the theatre with fome (77) 0 = * 5 

ladies of quality, and with tears and lamentations in- noris Quirini 

voking her anceſtors, and particularly Pompey, whoſe erat, ob intenta, 

monuments and images were then preſent and ſeen by the ut memoravi, 

© people, ſhe fo moved their compaſſion, that, ſhedding a ere pericula 

c ; . - ſordidamque & 
flood F tears, they imprecated horrid curſes upon Qui- e 

rinus, to whom being old, childleſs, and of a very r ae Thid, 

«© obſcure family, ſhe was facrificed, though ſhe had cap. ælviii. 

© been formerly deſigned for the wife of L. Cæſar, : 

and for the daughter-in-law of the divine Auguſtus.” (12) The article 


The puniſhment inflicted upon Lepida did but in- MASILLAC 


LEWIS DE). 


creaſe the hatred of the people againſt Quirinus (11). — [4] 
Compare this with what is ſaid above (12). citation (1). 
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(a) Pelliſſon, 


Hiſt. de l Acade- |, 
mie Frang. pag, W! 


. 
(5) I ſhall fay in 


the remark that MW 


he was nineteen 
years of age in 
the year 1608, 


(e) Vie de Mal- 
herbe, Pag. 5. 


(d) Ib. p. 6. 


(e) Pelliſſon, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 
102, 103. 


(f) bid. 


(1) Menage, Ob- 


ſer vations ſur 


Malherbe, pag. 


254, & ſeq, 
He has inſerted 
all this in the 
Anti- Baillet, 
ch, cxxwiit, 


(2) That is, d'ar- 


bitres de la paix, 
de foudres de la 


guerre, which is 


in Malberbe s 
Paraphraſe upon 
the CALVtb 
Pſalm, 


of the ladies. 


* 
„ „ „ „ +? 


He was admitted 


IR ACAN (HonorarT DE Bevir, Marguis Dt) the fon 
of ea knight of the orders of St Michael and the Holy Ghoſt ; was 
born at la Roche Racan in Touraine (a) in the year 1589 (b). He 
was page to the king in the year 1605 (c), and as he began then to 
make verſes, he got acquainted with Malherbe, of whom be learned 
whatever he knew of the French poetry. 
friendſhip with Malberbe laſted till he died, which happened in 1628 (d). 
into the French Academy, when it was founded, in which he cauſed 


.. » This acquaintance and 


a diſcourſe againſt the ſciences to be read the ninth of July 1635 (e). If he had been at 


Pris, he would have ſpoken it himſelf ; but he was then in his province. He 


pub- 


liſhed that diſcourſe with ſome of his poems (F). He died in the year 1670, and was 
ſucceeded in the Academy by Mr de la Chambre, rector of St Bartholomew. He hap- 


pened one day to make a 
never read [A]. 


[ 4] He made a Quatrain exattly like that of a Poet, 
«whom he thought he had newer read.] Mr Menage tells 
us a great many particulars, which deſerve to be {et 
down in this place. (1) I have often heard Mr Cha- 
* pelain ſay, that he and Mr d'Andilli had made that 
* ſame verſe (2), without knowing that it was Mal- 
© herbe's. And whilſt I am writing this remark, I 

underſtand by Mr Furetiere, that the ſame thing has 

happened to him. I have often heard likewiſe 


Mr Corneille ſay, that he had made, in his Po- 
* lyeuſte, thoſe two famous verſes concerning For- 


turie, 


Et comme elle a Veclat du verre, 
Elle en a la fragilite ; 


That 1s, 


Fortune, reſembling glaſs in ev'ry tittle, 
Like glaſs is ſhining, and like glaſs is brittle. 


* without knowing that they were Mr Godeau's ; for 
they were made firſt of all by Mr Godeau, biſhop 
© of Vence, in his ode to cardinal Richelieu, fifteen 
« years before Mr Corneille made them in his Po- 
lyeucte. It is no uncommon thing thus to hit on 
© the thoughts and expreſſions of others. Porphyrius, 
in a fragment of his book concerning Philology, 
© quoted by Euſebius in the third chapter of the tenth 
© book of his Præparatio Evangelica, mentions one 
* Aretades, who had written a whole treatiſe of ſuch 
* fortuitous hits I ſay, it is a pretty common 
thing thus to hit upon the ſame thought and ex- 
preſſion of another man; eſpecially when one has 
* formerly ſeen the ſame thought, and the ſame expreſ- 
* fion, as Mr d' Andilli, Mr Chapelain, and Mr Fu- 
« retiere, had certainly ſeen that verſe of Malherbe, 
and Mr Corneille, thoſe two verſes of Mr Godeau ; 
for it often falls out, that a thing remains in our 
* mind, when the author of it is forgotten, But what 
happened to Mr de Racan is very extraordinary. In 
the year 1608, being in garriſon at Calais, he made 
© theſe four verſes at nineteen years of age: 


Eſtime qui voudra la mort épouventable, 
Et la face Phorreur de tous les animaux; 
Quant à moye je la tiens pour le poin& deſirable 
On commencent nos biens, & finiſſent nos maux. 


Let death be dreadful to both mean and great, 
Let every creature fear the ſtrole of fate; 
: 2 5 8 


* 


SG GG Ga a 6 eee a 


what I have ſaid concerning the 


Quatrain exactly like that of a Poet whom he thought he had 
I ſhall fay in another place (g), that he was very fond of the favours 


Not fuch my thought 3 1 count the moment Bleſt 
Which ends our trouble, and begins our reſt. 


«* ſome time after being at Paris, and repeating thoſe 
verſes as his own to his friend Ivrante, his friend told 
him, that he muſt not think to impoſe upon him ; 
that he knew very well thoſe verſes were the firſt 
Quatrain of Mathieu's book, intituled, Les Tablette: 
de la wie & de la mort. Mr de Racan, who had 
never ſeen that book, denied obſtinately, and for a 
conſiderable time, that Mathieu had made thoſe 
verſes, and would not yield till Ivrante brought 
Mathieu's book, and ſhewed him the verſes ; at 
which Mr de Racan was not a little amazed. I do 
not queſtion the truth of this ſtory, being fully per- 
ſuaded that Mr de Racan, who told it me very 
often, and in the preſence of ſeveral people, is a 
very ſincere man. But I doubt very much of the 
* truth of what Leonardo Salviati ſays, in the firſt 
book of his Avertimenti della Lingua Italiana, that 


© Poet of his time, who had never ſeen cardinal 


* Bembo's ſonnets, had made ſome. exactly like them.” 
You ſee that Mr Menage makes a great difference be- 
tween Racan's adventure, and . thoſe of the other Poets, 
whom he named. He finds ſomething in the firſt that is 
more extraordinary. . I ſhould judge otherwiſe of it, if 


I was to ſay what I think of it. Few people are / 
rant, that well educated children are taught ſome 


moral and pious maxims; and that care is taken, 
even before they can read, to make them get by heart 
ſome ſententious ſtaves of verſes. The Proteſtants 
pitched upon ſome paſſages of David's Pſalms ; or, as 
the Catholics do, upon ſome Quatrains of Pibrac, or 


of another Poet of the ſame nature (3), which are (3) 
never wanting in any country. Without doubt little book intituled, 


Racan, when he was but five or fix years of age, 
heard his governeſs, or his mother, repeat ſome of 
thoſe fine Quatrains, or ſome of Mathieu's, which are 1. 


generally bound up with Pibrac. The traces that were of Chriftian and 
Moral Quatra 


imprinted on his brain, were ſtopped up, and re- 
mained ſo ſeveral years ; afterwards they opened again, 
and ſeemed to him an obje& entirely new, without 
calling 
which had occaſioned them. He therefore thought 
himſelf to be the author of thoſe four verſes, though 


in truth they were only an imperfe&t remembrance. 


If a man would carefully examine himſelf, he would 
find, upon a thouſand occaſions, that what he takes to 
be his own invention, is a thing that he has heard 
or read; but he did not remember that circumſtance. 
Here follow ſome verſes of Moliere, which confirm 
education * chil- 
dren: 


"q 1 21 * 1 


RESIAS, 


and ſecretary de 
to remembrance the author, or the book, the king. 


4) Moliere, 
Sranarelle ou le 


Cocu imaginaire, 


Scene h 


dren : it is a cenſure of a coquet : a father ſpeaks to 


his daughter : | 5 That is, 
Voila, voila le fruit de ces empreſſemens, Sre, ſee the conſequence of that delight 
Qu'on vous voit nuit & jour à lire vos Romans : With which you read romances day and night + 
De colibets d'amour votre tete eſt remplie, Tour head is fill'd with love's fantaſtic toys ; - 
Et vous parlez de Dieu bien moins que de Clelie. And Clelia more than G O D your ſpeech empleys, 
Jettez moi dans le feu tous ces mechans ecrits, Then to the flames commit each impious page, 
Qui gatent tous les jours tant de jeunes eſprits: The bane of youth, and poiſon of the age : 
Liſez moi comme il faut, au lieu de ces ſornettes, And let to theſe deſtructive tales ſucceed, g 
Les Quatrains de Pibrac, & les doctes Tablettes The learn d Matibi eu, or virtuous Pibrac read, 
Du Conſeiller Matthieu, ouvrage de valeur, In them you will the nobliſt maxims find: 
Et plein de beaux dictons à reciter par cœur: They'll form the heart, and cultivate the mind. 
La guide des pecheurs eſt encor un bon livre, Let theſe, and lei the Sinner's Guide be thine ; 
C'eſt là qu'en peu de tems on apprend à bien vivre, There will you learn to lead a life divine, 
Et fi vous n'aviez leu que ces moralitez, | And had not other books your youth betray'd, 
Vous ſcauriez un peu mieux ſuivre mes volontez (4). A father's will, had now been more obey'd. 


RADULPHUsS (a) archbiſhop of Bourges, was ſon of Radulphus, count and (a) See the 4. 
lord of Turenne, lay-abbot of Tulle, count of Quercy, and of Agana, his wife. His dec ve _ 
birth was very illuſtrious, being of the Blood-Royal of France, and of the ſame ſtock q 


edition of this 


and branch as Wifridus count of Bourges (b), whom the acts of St James the Hermit, Betone. 
and thoſe of St Genulfus affirm to be ſprung from the kings of France (c). "> Th Malilon, 
 Radulphus was from his youth deſigned for the church, and committed to the care of 1 
Bertrand abbot of Solignac, in Limoſin (d). He was afterwards abbot of Fleury (e), Tz. V, pog. 


| Tom, 1:1, pag. 
and then archbiſhop of Bourges in the year 839 (). He was concerned in all the 75% Wi, pap | 
great affairs of his time (g). It was he that crowned king of Aquitain, at Limoges, in Gquidern Saxiack 
855, the young Charles, ſon to Charles the Bald (O). He was with the ſame Charles jw  wcom- 
the Bald at the council held at Savonieres near Toul, in the year 839. The manner in Dominus, vir 


which the fathers of the council treated him, and the great ſubmiſſion and deference fe e 


which they paid him (i) make it appear, that he was in the higheſt eſtimation, both Francorum gene- 
with the court and with the clergy. He was one of the archbiſhops that were choſen by 7 9 in © 


' uod optabilius 
this council to judge of the complaints that Charles the Bald brought againſt Wenillon in Chibi 
2 of Sens (). He had before aſſiſted in the year 855, at the council of bu agu & 


| cui affectu & os 
Meaux (I), as he did afterwards at that of Tuſei in 860 (in), and at the aſſemblies held meine reſponde- 


at Piſtes in the preſence of Charles the Bald, in the years 862, and 864 (2). With his * e e 


mine Agana, ex 


patrimony he built ſeveral abbies, to wit, that of Devra in Berry, ſince transferred to ee ee 
© . - . | ; . | uor 
ierzon (o); that of Beaulieu in Limoſin; the abbey of Vegennes in the ſame coun- Bituricen 


Bituricenfi, Re- 


try; and the abbey of Saraſac in Quercy. Theſe two laſt are ruined (p). 5 
He likewiſe re· built Chateau - Gourdon in Saiſſeau. This town was part of his patri- 0 


trona Oda nowĩ- 
mony: he brought thither the body of St Satirus, from whence they gave it the name of „ne en © be 
St Satur which it bears to this day (q). It is ſituated near Sancerre, which was the Francorum Sen- 


chief place of the other part of Saiſſeau, poſſeſſed by Wifridus count of Bourges, and ine rata 
which his daughter Agana brought in marriage to Robert, brother of Ingeltrude, 


* 


wife of Pepin I, king of Aquitain (7). This Robert is the fame as Robert the (9 Bid. pap. 


226, Vite Sti, 


Strong, 


Genulmbi W. 


An antient author (5) informs us, that St Radulphus governed the people that were frevs bie cn in 


under his care with ſo much prudence and greatneſs of ſoul, that he was by all the Come” 


| quarn glorioſus 
grandees of Aquitain juſtly ſtiled the father of his country (). He took particular care Tage 
of all his clergy, and it was for their inſtruction and edification that he compoſed' fifteen | 


Ludovici avus, 


canons, or ordinances, which Baluzius has printed. He compoſed ſome other canons Gibt Do- 
alſo which the ſame Baluzius promiſes to publiſh... He was the firſt archbiſhop of « aquiraniz par- 


| r 3 q y | | - d 
Bourges which we know for certain to have been patriarch and primate of the provinces guet, ciel 


of Aquitain' and Narbonne (2). It was on this ſubject that Pope Nicolas I. wrote to nem trabens Re- 


him a long letter, by which we learn that primates ought not to take immediate cogni- hig ern Pro- 


; ie 7 ES ſapia oriundus. 

zance of the affairs of the clergy. of other dioceſes ſubject. ro their primacy, but only in * 

the way of appeal (x7. |. OO CPL PLAT BANG. DR: ne. 
He died the twentieth day of June, in the year 866, and was canonized (y). 

He, his brothers, and their poſterity, were all attached to Robert the Strong, and 


his deſcendants... 


Two of his brothers, GODFREY and-ROBERT leſt children behind them. 
The poſterity; of Robert ended in ATM A R, viſcount of lower Limofin, a lay abbot 


1 
"+ C33 YET 


. © (4) Ibid, Sag. 157 ch ma. (/) Bid, & Gall, Chi. 1 Sammarthanis, Tom, , pag. 157, & 152, Patriarch. 
1 x ts . 


Bituricen. cap. in Biblioth. Labb. Tem, ii, pag. 66, () La Thaumaſſiere, Hiſt. du Berri, pag. 2904, (6) Beſli, 


Hit. des Cortes: de Peictou, & Annal. Bertini, ad ann. 855. (1) Sirm. Concil. Gall. Tem. it, cap, xi, pag. 141. 


(% Ibid; Pag. 144. (7) Sizes Benedict. IV, Jom. ii, pag. 165. (h Sirm, ubi ſupra, pag. 160, (n) Ibid. 
= Cron. Vierzon. in Biblioth. Labb, Tom. ii, AR. SS. Benedict. Sec. IV, Tom. it, fag: 158, & ſeq, (F) Ibid, 


| (7) Hiſt. de St Martial, Part iii, pag. 316 (7) Dominici, Anſberti Familia redivita. Du Boucher, Veritab. Gol de la Mai- 


n de France. Labbe, Tableaux Génkalogiques. (5) Fragtnentum Vit. Sti. Jacobi Eremitz, relatum in Patriarch. Bituricenſi, 


cap. lxwii, Labb. Bibfioth. Tm. i. (i) Intetea vir Domini Jacobus inter tot praclara bonorum operum exercitia illuſtratus gratis | 
diving prædirit obitum prreſtantiſſimi Pontificis Rodulphi, qui infits fibi prodentia, animi quoque nobilitate, ſua tempeſtate plebem ſibi 
| creditam optimè regens,, meritd Pater patrize à eunctis Aquitanizs Gentis Primoribus dia Poterat. ldem.. refertur in Vitã Sti. Jacabi 


Fremitæ, apud Mabillonium, Sec, Benedict. IV, Tom, it, pag. 256, in Elgg. Hiftorico-Sanf. Rodulp. Archi, Bituric, 


( Gall. Chriſt. 3” Sammarth, Tom, , pag. 151, & 152. () Nicofai'I Pape, Fpift, kn. (5) Sac, Bened. IV, 
Vo. , page M f. jp DO ey, Re uo 


924  __FADULPHUS 
and reſtorer of the abbey of Tulle, He reſtored to the Friars of this houſe the dignity 

3 of abbot, and the revenues of the abbey, which were in his 8 from the time of his 
(=) Appendix ad great - great- grand - father, who had obtained a grant of them from our kings (3). 
Canones hen, Count Godfrey fought againſt the Normans, at the battle of Brieſerthe, with Robert 
nonis a Stephano a | 
Baluſio, 2. 328. the Strong who was ſlain there (a a). He left two ſons, count GOD FREY, of 
Ju — "4-0 whom St Eudes, abbot of Cluny, ſays, that he endeavoured to oblige St Gerald, count 
Turenne, P. 15. Of Aurillac, to become his vaſſal (bb). RAN UL P H, younger brother of Godfrey, 
0 Mel. 5 carried on the line; the eldeſt branch of his deſcendants ended in 8 ULPITIUsS, 

tin. ad am. who by marriage brought Turenne into the houſe of Comborn (cc). The younger (%) 5g, @.: 
. branch which took the name of Soũillac, when firnames became hereditary, is ſtill re- fopr, pag. 12, 
(55) Bibl. Clu- maining, and continues the line of the princes, counts, and lords of Turenne, ſprung 
mac. Pag. 34 from the ſame ſtock as Wicfridus count of Bourges. RP 


 RADULPHUS, or Ralph, a Benediftin Monk, firnamed Flaviacenſis, or 

Flaicenſits, becauſe he was of the convent of St Germer de Flaix, in the dioceſe of Beau- 
0 A vais, flouriſhed in the year 1157, as Albericus affirms (a) upon the teſtimony of Heli- (41 N. ,, 4 
trium Fontium nand (b). Several famous writers have erroneouſly placed him in the year 910 (c): Biblath. 7, 
Monachus, in ſome call him Ralph the Black (4). The commentary which he wrote on Leviticus is ws hs 


Farber Labbe, u. ſtill extant ; it has been inſerted in the Bibliotheca Patrum, and printed ſeparately at Co. 
De. , par. logne in the year 1536, They (e) have reſtored to him a commentary on the Song of Songs, (a Hem 


: | s 5 n mey, in the 
274 which formerly was aſcribed to St Gregory, The partizans of the hiſtory of Pope Joan Sapp omen, 
have numbred him among their evidences, but this happened thro? a great miſtake [A]. 8 
(5) A Monk of Fromond in the dioceſe of Beauvais, about the end of the XIIth. and beginning of the XIIIch century. 
oy See Father Labbe, ub: ſupra, pag. 275. (c) Labbe, ibid. Page 273. * | 


I]. The partizans of the hiftory of Pope Joan have condly, That he ſpeaks doubifully, and timerouſly of this 

numbred him among their evidences, but this happened affair, as well as others, «who were miſtaken concerning 

through'a great miſtake.) This aroſe from confounding it. Thirdly, It wwill appear from his text, well con- 

him with a Benedictin Monk, named Ralph Higden, fidered, that he alledges Marianus as the oldeft author 

an Engliſhman, who died in the year 1363; Father of this flory. Fourthly, That he does not in this place 
| Labbe thinks that Conrad Decker was the firſt ſource make the leaſt mention of your Arnulphus, but quotes 

of this blunder. © Auctor primus illius apud Blon- Fohannis Lucidus ; but if you have @ mind to male but 

* dellum erroris atque in Mareſio malz fidei fuit ho- one of theſe tæuo, know further, that aue | give very little 

mo furioſus Conradus Deckerus in libro, cui titulum credit, not to ſay none at all, to the allegations of your 1 
fecit de Papa Romano & Papiſſa Romana, quod ſaid father (3). This was not home to the point, (3) Silreftre 4: 
Joannes Octavus fuerit mulier & puerpera, Oppen- nor going to the bottom of the cauſe. Vignier fur- I Auel, Predic- 
heimii ad Rhenum in 8 anno 16123 fic enim lo- niſhed advantages againſt himſelf, in giving the title 3 _— 
quitur pagina 430. DeſcripM Radulphus hanc Hi- of Ranulphus's work. , It is owing to this title, that de Ege Ro. 
ſtoriam in ſuo Polychronico libri V, cap. 32, teſtis Father Labbe (4) diſcovered by a pallage of Decker, maine, lor. i, 
locupletiſſimus & omni exceptione major, utpote in the ſource of this miſtake. The learned Blondel had pag. 78. 
quo veritatis Hiſtoricz nulla deſiderantur xpiTheza : taken no notice of this title: and from hence it came 

& vixit juxta Trithemium anno circiter 930. ita ut that he was prevailed upon to believe, that Radulphus E 
Papale hoc puerperium ab iis accipere potuerit, qui Flaviacenſis had written concerning Pope Joan (5). . 7 95 
illud viderunt. Atque ex illo cœnoſo fonte proma- It is true, that he has not followed the error of 8 
navit in cæteros error (1.) - - - - The firſt author of thoſe, who place him either in the year 910, or in (J) Blondel, in 
that error in Blondel, and diſingenuity in Marefius was the year 930. He hath placed his death in the Examine Queſt, 
Conrad Decker, a violent man, in a book which he in- year 1157 and he founds this on the teſtimony of de Papa femina, 
tituled, de Papa Romano, & Papiſſa Romana affrmivs, Albericus ; but he qught to have remembered that PL. . 8. 
that Fohn VIII was a woman, and had been brought Albericus does not place the death of our Radulphus 
to bed of a child (the book was printed at Oppenheim in this year, but the moſt proſperous time of his life : 

upon the Rhine, in 1612, in 800), for thus he writes they were not very fortunate, when "they repreſented 

inthe 430th page. Radulpbus related this flory in to him that Radulphus Flaviacenſis was more ancient 
his Polychronicon. He is a moſt ſubſtantial. witneſs, than he had made him, that he was an evidence of 
and above all exception, there being no mark of a true Pope Joan, prior to Marianus ; = in ſhort, that 

* Hiſtorian which does not appear in him, Befides, be he was a man that might have ſeen Pope Joan with 


1) Labbe, in 
Ytaphio ever- 
fo, ad calcem, 
Tom. i, de | 
Script. Eccleſ. 
pag. 986, 987. 
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C om, according to Trithemius, about the year 930, ſo his own eyes (60). Hic (Radulphus Flaviacenſis) (6) They pretend 


© that he might have received this account of the delivery inter teſtes veritatis male tertius ponitur à Mariano: ſhe came to be 
© of Pope Joan from thoſe who had ſeen it. From this Nec enim Radulphus Flaviacenſis mortuus eſt denuo Pope after Le 
« polluted fountain the error ſpread itſelf among others.” * anno 1157, niſi eum multò longzviorem faciamus IV. Bong died 
But it is certain Vignier had committed this error tyo_ + Johanne de Temporibus chm fomerit pls ds 
years before Conrad Decker's work was printed. Chriſti ſæculo, pluſquam 100. annis antequam Ma- 
I ſhall quote what he publiſhed in che year 1610. rianus naſceretur, adeo ut ipſam Joannam vidiſſe 

What Baronius and Bellarmin ſay, that Marianus potuerit: Etenim Bellarminus de. Scriptor. Eccl. Ra- 

© Scotus, was the firſt author of this ſtory is falſe, as dulphum ait floruiſſe anno Chriſti 910 (7), - = = - - (7) Samuel lie- 
may be ſeen by the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the de- Radulphus Flaviacenſis is erroneguſly put in the third rehus, in Jo 
© ceaſed Nicolas Vignier, my father, in which he '* place after Marianus among the 'anitneſſts of the truth, banna P apiſſa 
< produces the teſtimony of rg eg in his Poly- for Radulphus did not die in the 11%, ul aur can urs Þ: 5 
chronicon, who' was a Monk of the ard of St Be- ſuppoſe that he A langer then Johannes de Tempo- 
T abortithe year Qapertfemdipg tot J. moms, gfnct; he. fanrifhed i. the, Ls contury. after 

(2) Nicolas Vig- \ Trithemius (2).” A Capuchin who wrote againſt '© Chriſt, above an Hundred years before Marianus was 


nier, Theatre de * in the year 1611, did not know how to * born, ſo that he might have ſeen Joan herfelf ; for (8) See the ſecend 


YAntechriſt, uſe of the advantages he had, he did not ſuf-  *. Bellarmin, in his. account of Ecclifgaſtical auriters, ſays, Tome of Dili 


Se, cap. ficiently underſtand books and authors. He knew not * that . Radulpbus flouriſhed in the year. of Chrift gig; de Sept. Lade 


3 Page n. that the author of the Pohchronicen,' which his adver- He who. talked: thus. made ſeveral. miftakes, Which pag. 27h 795 
| ſary had quoted, did not live in the Xth' century, but Father Labbe expoſed with dreadful ſeverity (8). 4: 
in the XIVth: let us ſee the anſwer which he made.” Had Mr Hartnac known this, when he publiſhed ) He ſhould 
| Read our father over again, you will find. in the bi. à new edition of Micrelius's Sy agmg; Hiſtoria Ecclefia- (9) have been 
ftorical library on the ſame ſubjet, firſt, that he is guilty flices' he would, no doubt, have informed. his readers, citinguiſhed : 
of a falſbood, when he ſays,” That all 'thoſe'who have that theſe words, Nobile indiggari,'\Aventine; Onu- from Form 


written the hiſtory of Popes, except Anaftafius, agree, 5 Rae Raymunde (9), Bellarinine, | Baroni,” Bini, who"; bey 


that your Pope Joan ſucceeded Leo IV, as he might orimunde; quod veſtram ' audaciam in negando hee made two 
haue learned from Onuphrius, whom he che there, Se- muliebri 15 5 ifi al © ff er 
: profero 


utiñcatu nihil curans, veritatem rei authors of one. 


10) Mic! 
5 Ecc 
i, F+ 1 

18, fag · 
Edi. 169 


(1) Sim 
volſcius, 
matiæ 
bus, pa 
164, 


12) Ibid 


165, 1 


(3) Ibid 
167, & 


(4) Ibis 
109, 1 


(5) Ibid 
171, 1 


(6) Ibic 


(7) Fil 
meris e 


bid. 


(3) Thi; 
17%, 


(9) T1 
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tire de 
Tredica- 
cin, les 
indeurs 
e Ro- 
vr. 1, 


„ de 
ecleſ. 
, 987. 


el, in 
Queſt, 
fœmina, 
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profero ex Rudolpho Flaviacenſi, monacho Bene- 


dictino qui vixit circa annum ioccexx. ex Ma- 


Micrælius, 
12 Eccleſ. lib. 
ini, 9. in de Pa- 
pis, Pag 508, 
Edit, 1699» 


© riano Scoto, qui natus, &c (10).” --- - Now went 
* your noble rage, Aventinus, Onuphrius, Raymundus, 
« Bellarmin, Baronius, Binius, Florimundus, becauſe 
auithout having the leaft regard to your impudence in 


'* denying the flory of the female Pontiff, I demonſtrate 


* the truth of it, from Rodulphus Flaviacenſis, a Bene- 
« diftine Monk, who lived about the year 820, and out 
* of Marianus Scotus, who was born, &c.” are erro- 
neous: and that the words ex Rudolpho Flawiacenſi 
muſt be ſtruck out. Here we ſee how much it con- 
cerns writers of controverſy, not to ſtop at the 


RADZIWIL (Nicoras), the fourth of that name [IA]. Palatin of Viloa, 


I WIL 

6 
authors of their own party, but to carry their en- 
quires through all the replies of the adverſe party. 
Should a man content himſelf to conſult only Mare- 
ſius, he would repeat his citations, but were he to 3 
conſult the author, who has confuted him (11), he (11) That is to 
would then be able to diſtinguiſh the good from the {y, Father 
bad. Let us here occaſionally obſerve, that Mr Hart- > 
nac has put in the margin, the names of ſeyeral Pro- 
teltant authors, who have maintained the hiſtory 
of Pope Joan, and of whom the moſt part have SIM 
written fince Florimond de Remond (12). He cites, (72) Confer the 


among others, the famous Gerhard, and Whitaker, zk [F ], 


: f the artic] 
and Andrew Willet. POPE (Joan). 


825 


Great Marſhal and Chancellor of Lithuania in the XVIth century, was a very illuſtrious 


(1) Simon Staro- 
volſcius, in Sar- 


matiæ Bellatori- 


bus, Pag. 163, 
164, 


2) Ibid, pag. 


165, 166. 


(3) Ibid. pag. 
167% & ſeqs 


(4) Ibid, pag. 
169, 170, ' 


man. 


He travelled almoſt all over Europe in his youth, and was ſo expert in bodily 
exerciſes, that no gentleman of his age equalled him therein. 


He had a great ſhare in the 


love and eſteem of king Sigiſmund Auguſtus; he was made captain of his guards, and 
commanded his armies three times in Livonia, where he obtained a ſignal victory over 
the Germans, whereby they loſt that province, which was ſubjected to Poland. He 
brought the archbiſhop of Riga, and the Great Maſter of the knights of Livonia to 
the king, and delivered to him in a full ſenate the ſeal of that order, and the croſs 
which the Great Maſter wore about his neck. This noble expedition crowned him with 
glory. When he was ſent ambaſſador to the court of Charles V, and of Ferdinand king 


of the Romans, he ſtood godfather to the archduke Erneſtus. 
1567, and was carried to his grave upon the ſhoulders of his four ſons (a) [B]. 


He died in the year 
I muſt (a) Taken from 


| ds | ; Simon 8 1s 
not forget that he embraced the Proteſtant religion, and that he cauſed the Bible to be 4a, in Sartne- 
printed in the Poliſh language [C]. He made a very ſevere reply to Lippoman, the 5 Þ*Utoribus, 


C41 Fourth of that name.] Jagello being«converted 


to Chriſtianity, and having united Lithuania, his own 


country, to the crown of Poland, which had been con- 
ferred upon him, created a lord, called Radziwil, 
palatin of Vilna, who, after his example, was become 
a Chriſtian. This palatin took the name of NicoLas 
at his baptiſm, and ordered that, for time to come, all 
the eldeſt ſons of his family ſhould be called Nicolas. 
He lived above a hundred years (1). NicoLas II, 
his only ſon, palatin of Vilna, ſerved the Republic 


with great glory under fix kings ſucceſſively. He died 


being ninety-nine F old (2). NicoLas III, the 
eldeit of his four ſons, palatin of Vilna, was made a 
prince of the empire, by the emperor Maximilian 1, 
and died full of glory, being above ſeventy years of 
age (3). GEORGE Rapziwlir, his brother, palatin of 
Crows, marſhal of the court, caſtellan of Vilna, and 

reat general of Lithuania, was the father of Bar- 

ara Radziwil, the ſecond wife of king Sigiſmund 
Auguſtus. He died in the year 1565 (4). Joun 
RA DZ IW II, his brother, the youngeſt of the four 


| ſons of Nicolas IT, was made a ſenator of the kingdom 


(5) Ibid. pag, 
171, 172, 


(6) Ibid, 


(7) Filiorum hu- 
meris elatus fuit. 


bid, pag, 174. 


(3) Ibid, a 0 
17%, „ 


(9) Thuan, lib 


x 
*xVin, pag. 
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by King Sigiſmund I. He was afterwards caſtellan of 
Troci, and at laſt great marſhal of Lithuania. He 
took a journey to Rome under the Pontificate of 
Julius II (5). He left an only ſon, who is NicoLas 


RapziwIL, fourth of that name (6), who makes 


the ſubje& of this article. 7 84 


[B] He was carried to his grave upon the fhoulders of 
his four ſons (7).] You will ſee their names and dig- 


nities in theſe Latin words: * Quatuor filios, itidem 


bello inclytos, nec deteriores ingeniis (qui, ut inquit 
Valerius N patriæ rem non ſuam augere pro- 
« perabant) reliquit. Nicolaum Hieroſolymitana pere- 
« grinatione clarum; Georgium, Vilnenſem primo, 
« deinde Cracovienſem Epiſcopum, & S. R. E. Cardi- 


nalem; Albertum ſupremum M. D. L. Marſcalcum ; 


& Staniſlaum Samogitiæ Toparcham: qui cum pluri- 
mis lachrymis, patre pro concione laudato funeratoque 
* ampliſſime, propriis manibus Urnam Mauſoleo in- 
ferre non erubuerunt (8). - He /eft four ſons of great 
« fame in the field, and of no leſs reputation in the cabi- 
net, wwho, as Valerius Maximus ſays, made it their 
s buſineſs to increaſe their country's wealth, and not their 
* awn ;, Nicolas, famous for his traweli to Feruſalem ; 
* George, biſhop of Vilna, and afterwards of Cracoau, 
© and cardinal ; Albertus, grand manſbal of the great 
* duchy of Lithuania ; and Staniſiaus, chief governar of 
* Samogitia ; who, with many tears, having heard a 
funeral ſer mon preached aver their father, and ſeen all 
* the other ceremonies of a magnific t burial performed, 
* were not aſhamed. to carry his body to the. grave with 
6 _ Le _ Thuanus (9) obſerves, that thoſe 


verſion of the 


bag. 172, 173. 


Apoſtolical 
four ſons returned into the communion of the church 


of Rome, and that Albert married a daughter of the 
duke of Courland. He places the death of Nicolas 


Radziwil on the 28th of May, 1565. Bucholcerus 


does the ſame in his Index Chronologicus. Note, That 
David Chytræus (10) ſays the ſame things as Thuanus. 10 bins 
The paſſage which I have quoted out of Simon Starovol- — Ray in 
ſcius, informs us, that Nicolas Radziwil, the eldeſt ſonof Saxonia, Jb. 
our Nicolas Radziwil, made himſelf famous by his voyage x, ad ann. 
to Jeruſalem: which obliges me to ſay, that the ſame 515 ES 558, 
author obſerves, in another book (11), that Thomas 1 "no H. 
Treterus, a canon of Warmia, tranſlated into Latin the 
relation of Nicolas CHRISTOPHER RA DZ 1- (17) Starovolſe. 
WII's voyage to Jeruſalem (12). That voyage was in centum Polo- 
made in the year 1584. This Nicolas Chriſtopher Rad- norum Elogiis, 
ziwil gave a relation of it in four lettters in the Poliſh 7. 70, 71. 
language. I have ſeen the Latin tranſlation, printed (12) This is the 
at Antwerp in the year 1614, in folio. The Epiſtle {,. with the 
Dedicatory of Treterus the tranſlator is dated in the eldeſt fon of our 
year 1601. He who made that journey, died in the Radziwil. 
month of February 1616, and was buried in a pilgrim's 
habit in the college of the Jeſuit at Nieſwiez (13). (13) Starovolſe. 
He was made a prince of the empire, and left four jn Bellator. Sar- 
ſons (14), from one of which, if I am not miſtaken, matiz, p. 176. 
prince STANISLAaUs ALBERT RADZ1wWiL deſcended, 58 
who was duke of Ohyla and Niefwiez, chancellor of the (*4) Ibid. 
great duchy of Lithuania (15), and the author of a 
panegyric upon our Lady of Czeſtochovia. He flou- fur. Relation 
riſhed at the time when Mr le Laboureur publiſhed a de Pologne, 
relation of a journey into Poland, that 1s, in the Part iii, pag. 
year 1647. | 3. 
[C] He cauſed the Bible to be printed in the Polih 

language.] Nicolas Oleſnicki, as I have ſaid elſewhere — 
(16), eſtabliſhed the Reformed religion in Pinczovia at (16) In the arti- 
the inſtigation of Stancarus. A ſchool was likewiſe ſet N 
up in the ſame place. which proved a nurſery of 
learned men. John Laſcus, George Blandrata, Fran- 
cis Liſmaninus, Martin Grovicius, Peter Statorius, 
George Schoman, Gregory Pauli, Brelius, Triceſſius, 
and ſome others, made it flouriſh to ſuch a degree, 
that Pinczovia was looked upon as the Athens of 
Poland (17). There it was that thoſe learned men (17) Ita ut tune 
tranſlated all the Bible into the yulgar tongue. Their pinczovia velut 
tranſlation. was printed at Breſt in Lithuania, at the Athenz Sarma- 
charges of our Nicolas Radziwil. He was governor tice celebraretur. 
of that royal city, and ſet up a Printing-houſe in it. 2 et . 
The Pſalms of David, a collection of Canticles, and 5. Polen. 1s. 
ſome other works of the ſame kind, were printed i, cap, v, bag. 
in that town, and contributed very much to the con- 33: 
ple. Here are the wards of m 
author : Ibi (Princzovie) à Viris illis piis & doctis 
„ univerſa Biblia Sacra in Linguam vernaculam tranſla- 
+ ta, ſumptibus Nicolai Radzivilii Palatini Vilnenſis 

+ ns | « Principis 


(15) Le Labou- 


826 


(5) David Chy- 
træus, in Saxo- 
nid, 1th, xu, 
Pag. m. 393. 


(c) Regen ſvolſc. 
Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
Sclavonicar. Pag. 
142. 


(18; Ibid, 


(19) Ibid. 273. 
7, cap, 1, Pag. 
170. 


(20) Jo. Lætus, 
in Compend. 
Hiſtor. Univerſ. 
pag. m. 412. 
Ile quotes Laſi- 
cius, lib. v, 
Chytræus, in 
Sax, ad ann. 


65. 


(21) He ſpent 


o 
l. d - 2 . LAS ey Z | 51 
ten thouſand flo: * {uz rationem dedit, inter alia vero: Certum tibi 2? 
( 


rins upon it. 
Fo. Letus, ubt . 
infra. ; 


(22) Ibid. pag, 
390, 391. 


W.. . . a4 ] 


RAD Z IWII. 


Apoſtolical Nuncio, who had given him ſome very reproachful words [D]. The clergy 
of Vilna being not willing to permit the miniſters to preach in the churches, 


them preach in the court of his houſe, over againſt St John's church (%). The firſt 
ſynod of the Reformed was held under his protection at Vilna in December 1557 (c). 
He had a wife (d), who was no leſs zealous than he to ſettle the Reformation (e). There (0 Dau cr. 


he made (4) Cane El 
zabeth Sidlo- 
Wieſlxi 


was at that time one CHRISTOPHER KA DZ IWIL, who embraced the *** abi fps, 


Proteſtant religion; and it is ſaid, that the diſcovery of ſome monkiſh impoſtures occa- (/) Se den. 
ſioned his change [E]. Others call him Nicolas (/), and ſay he was couſin- german to 


« Principis Magnificentiſſimi & Fortiſſimi renaſcentis 


Huic enim urbi Regiæ Præfectus datus erat, in qua 
comparatam privato ære officinam typographicam 
condiderat, & illi Wojewodæ Cracovia evocato com- 
miſerat. Ibidem exſcriptus fuit liber Pſalmorum & 
hymnorum aliique ejus notæ, quorum lectione popu- 
lus à Romanis ſuperſtitionibus ad veram Dei colendi 
rationem revocabatur (18). - - - There (at Pinczovia) 
the evhole Bible was tranſlated by theſe pious and learned 
* men, into the vulgar tongue; and at the charge of Nicolas 
* Radzxiwil, Palatine of Vilna, a prince of great muni- 
© ficence, and a moſt waliant defender of the truth then 
© reflored ; it was printed at Brefte : of which royal city 


by being malle a governor, he did, at his oa, expences build 


* there a Printing-houſe, and committed it to the care of 
< Weiwood, «who was ſent for from Cracow. There the 
© book of Pſalms and Hymns, and many other ſuch like, 
© auere printed: by the reading of which, the people were 
turned from the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, to the knowledge of 
© the true pack, ph God.“ That author obſerves (19) 
that this impreſſion of the Bible was finiſhed in the 
year 1563, and that it was the firſt Poliſh tranſlation 
of the Scripture. He adds, that it was firſt followed by 
another tranſlation, in the year 1572, made by Simon 
Budnæus; and that a verſion of the New Teſtament by 
Martin Czechovicius was printed five years after. 
Note, that if we believe John Lztus (20), the tranſla- 
tors of the Bible, printed at Nicolas Radziwil's charges 
(21), were but five, ve. Orſacius, Zazius, Triceſius, 


James Lubelſcius, and Statorius. 


[Dl He made a very ſevere reply to Lippoman, the 
Apoſtolical Nuncio, evho had given him ſome very re- 
proachful words.) I am ſure my readers will be glad 


to find here part of that anſwer. * Apoſtaſia cum ei 


© non fine conviciis a Lippomano Pontificis Legato eu- 
probraretur, eidem docta Apologia reſpondit, fidei 


ole, fic me nunc doctiſſimorum virorum wvidendorum 
* defiderio teneri, ut fi ſcirem me eos, aut alios etiam ex 
© pracipuis illis qui ſunt in Germania, Melanchthones, 
< Brentios, poſſe in mea poſtulata aliguomodo pertrabere, 
© in eo vel præcipuè, non ſervitoris tantum mittendi la- 
© borem conferendum, fed etiam omnes opes facultateſque 
meas efſe mihi experiendas putarem quos quia per in- 
nem malitiam heretices * omnium Heeretico- 
rum, quos orbis terrarum habet, maxime Hæreticus 
es (22). - - When he was upbaided with apoſtacy 
© in a ſcurrilous manner by Lippomanus, the Pope's 
Nuntio, he anſwered him by a very learned apology, 


bother things faid : I world have you to be afſured, 


6 
[5 
c 
o 
1 
* 
in which he gave the reaſon of his faith, and n 
« 
c 
4 
« 
ö 
£ 


that I have ſo ardent a defre of converſing wwith the 
moſt learned men, that if I knew it was in my power 
to iuduce them, or others, ſo renowned in Germany, the 
Melanchthons and Brentiis, to comply with my propoſals 
T ſhould think it my duty not only to ſend a 


© in that aps | 
« ſervant, but even to beſtow all my wealth, and employ 
all my abilities with theſe men whan you, from the depth 


423) Regenſvol- 
ſcius, Hiſt, Ec- 
cleſ. Sclavonicar, 


Fag. 142. ; 


oftures occaſioned the change of Chriſtophe | 
| * l Leeren . in to be eſtabliſhed in Li- 


© of malice, call heretics; but in fo doing you prove your 
« ſelf to be o all heretics, the greateſt heretic." The letter 
he received from Lippoman, and his anſwer to it, 
were printed at Koningſberg, in the year 1556 (23). 
[E] tis ſaid, that the diſcovery of forre monkiſh im- 
| r Radziwil.) 
hen the | Li: 
thuania, this Chriſtopher, Radziwil being very ſorry 
that a prince of his houſe had embraced. it, duent to Rome, 


aud paid all imaginable honours to the Pope, The Pope being 
_ likewiſe, willing to gratify him, preſented him with a box 


Fall of relics when he vent awvay. 


| Bring returned home, 
and the news of thoſe relics being ſpread abroad, certain 
rnoniks came to him, ſame months after, and told him” that 
there was a man. pofſeſed with the Devil, | that the 
avicked ſpirit had been exorriſed in vain, aud that hither- 
ta all the exoreiſim bad proved ineſftcbual. They begged 


a + +4 


veritatis vindicis impreſſa ſunt Breſtiæ Lithuanorum. 


im, 


of him that he would lend the precious relics he had 
brought from Rome, for the relief of that poor man. The 


mark [EI at 
the end. 


prince readily granted their requeſt. The relics avere car- 


ried into the church avith a ſolemn pomp, and a proceſſinn 
of all the monks. At laſt they were placed upon the 
altar, and on the day appointed an innumerable multitude 
of people crowded in to ſee the ſhaw, and after the uſual 
exorciſms the relics were made uſe of. At that very mo- 
ment the pretended devil went out of the body of the 


man, with the uſual geſtures and grimaces. Even body 


cried out, a Miracle; and the prince lifted up his hands 
and eyes to Heaven, to return thanks that he had brought 
a thing fo holy, and which could do ſuch miracles. But 
ſome few days after, as he was ff of admiration, and 
tranſported with joy, extolling the virtue of his relics, he 
perceived that a young gentleman of his houſe, auh had 
the keeping of that rich treaſure, ſmiled, and made ſome 
geſtures, whereby it appeared that he derided his dif 
courſe (24). The prince grew angry, and would know 
the reaſon of his derifion. The gentleman being aſ- 
ſured that no harm ſhould come to him, told the 
prince in private, © That upon his return' from Rome, 
he loſt the box of relics, which he had the keep- 
ing of, and that not daring to ſpeak of it, for 
fear of being puniſhed, he got one like it, and 


(24) Drelincourt, 
Reponſe au 
Prince Erneſt. 
Landgrave de 


Heſſe, Pag. 357% 


« filled it with little bones of beaſts, and ſuch trifles 


to that vile heap of filth, and even that they aſcribed 
to it the virtue of driving away the Devil, he had 
good reaſon to wonder at it. The prince gave cre- 
dit to what he ſaid, but being willing to be more 
particularly informed of the cheat, he ſent for the 
monks the next day, and defired them to enquire, 
whether there was any other Demoniac, who wanted 
the aſſiſtance of his relics. Some few days after 
they brought him another man poſſeſſed with the 
Devil, who acted the ſame part with the firſt. The 

rince ordered him to be exorciſed in his preſence ; 
but becauſe all the exorciſms, that are commonly 
made uſe of on ſuch an occaſion, proved ineffe- 
ctual, he told the monks, that he would have the 
man to ſtay in his palace till the next day, and 
that they ſhould retire. After they were gone, 
he put the pretended Demoniac into the hands 
of his Tartarian grooms; who at firſt exhgrted 
him to confeſs the cheat, as they were ordered to 
do: but becauſe he obſtinately perſiſted in it, with 
horrid and furious geſtures, fix of them laid on him 
with whips and ſcourges, and put him into ſuch 


mercy, who forgave him as ſoon as he had con- 
feſſed the truth. When the night was over, the 
prince ſent for the monks, in whoſe preſence the 


that he neither was, nor ever had been poſſeſſed 
with the Devil; but that thoſe monks had per- 
ſuaded him to counterfeit a Demoniac. Immediately 
the monks defired the prince not to believe what he 
ſaid, and told him that it was a trick of the Devil, 
who ſpoke through that man's mouth. But the 
prince anſwered, that if his Tartars had been able 
to force the Devil to tell the truth, they would be 
© able to extort it from the mouth of the monks. So 
© that the monks finding themſelves preſſed ſo hard, 
© confeſſed the impoſture, and faid that they had done 
it With a r intention, and to prevent the 
© progreſs of hereſy. But the prince thanked God 
« \with all hit heart, that he had been graciouſly 
«leaſed to diſtover ſuch an impoſture to him, and 
fuſpecting a religion, that was pe ed with ſuch 
© Habol al deviees, tho“ they went by the name of 
* pious frauds,. be declared, that he would no longer 
depend upon any body for his ſalvation, and betook 
© himſelf to the reading of the Holy Scriptures with 
A wonderful aſſiduity ; and having ſpent half a year 
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in 


as he could get that were like the relics which 
he had loſt. So that ſeeing ſo much honour paid 


condition, that he was forced to implore the prince's 


= 


poor fellow flung himſelf at his feet, and proteſted 
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him, who makes the ſubject of this article, and brother of Barbara Radziwil, who was 
married to Sigiſmund Auguſtus, king of Poland, and who died the twelfth of May 


1551. 


They obſerve, that the church which he cauſed to be built for the Reformed in 


the city of Vilna, of which he was Palatin, was honoured with a fine privilege by king 
Stephen Battori in the year 1579, and that he died the twenty. ſeventh of April 1584, 
that Nicolas and Chriſtopher RA DZ IWI L, his two ſons, perſevered in the reli- 


gion in which he had bred them 
tacred depoſitum (g) [F]. 


in reading and praying, he made a wonderful pro- 
greſs in piety, and in the knowledge of the my- 
« ſteries of the Goſpel : and then he and all his fami- 
* ly made an open profeſſion of our religion, in the 


« year 1504 (25).” Theſe are the words of Mr Dre- - 
lincourt, miniſter of the church of Paris, in the anſwer 
he publiſhed in the year 1663, to the letter which 


prince Erneſt, landgrave of Hetle, had writ to the five 
miniſters of Paris. Mr Drelincourt adds (26), Your 
Highneſs may believe it, if you pleaſe ; but ] proteſt, as 
if I was before the throne of God, that this ſtory was 
told me in this manner by the miniſter of prince I anuſius 
Radziwil : nay, he gave me in <writing part of what 
he told me, and explained to me viva voce. | 

Regenvolſcius (27) calls him Nicolas Radziwil, whom 
the diſcovery of a monkiſh impoſture fully determined 
to forſake the Popiſh religion in the year 1564 ; but 
he ſays nothing either of the journey to Rome, or of 
the relics. He only ſays, that the monks of Czenſto- 
chovia (28) had ſuborned a pretended Demoniac, whilſt 
Nicolas Radziwil was on his pilgrimage, which he had 
vowed after a great victory obtained over the Muſ- 
covites. | ® | | 

[F] Their poſterity carefully preſerved that ſacred de- 
potitum.] Nicolas Rapziwir, palatin of Novo. 
grod, was the father of Gzorcex, who died caſtellan 
of Troki, in the year 1614, and left no children. 
CurIisToPHER RaDziwil, brother to this Nicolas, 


up, and that their poſterity carefully preſerved that 


was palatin of Vilna, and died in the year 1604. He 
left two ſons, Januss1us, and CHRISTOPHER. Ja- 
nuſſius, duke of Bierze, and caſtellan of Vilna, died 
in the year 1621, being forty-two years of age. He 
left by his wife, who was the Elector of Brandenburg's 
daughter, a ſon called BoctsLavs. 
Chriſtopher, palatin of Vilna, and great marſhal of 
Lithuania, died the nineteenth of September 1640, 


at fifty-five years of age, and left an only ſon, whoſe 


name was [a Nuss jus, and who was Great Chamberlain 
of Lithuania, This Bogeſlaus, and this Januſſius 
Rapziwtr, firſt-coufins, were both alive, and made 
profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion, when the au- 
thor, whom I quote (29), was writing this book, about 
the year 1650. The Gazettes, in the beginning of 
the year 1681, told us, that the princeſs Lupovica 
RapziwiL, at fourteen years of age, married prince 
Lewis, ſecond ſon of the Elector of Brandenburg, at 
Koningſberg, the ſeventh of January, 1681 ; that ſhe 
was the only daughter of the late prince Bogeſlaus, 
and that ſhe was poſſeſſed of a duchy in Lithuania, 
which contains above forty leagues on the frontiers of 
Livonia, and two ſtrong caſtles. She was a Proteſtant, 
but after the death of prince Lewis of Brandenburg, 
ſhe married again in 1688, to a ſon pf the Elector 
Palatine, and turned a Roman Catholic. 'There had 
been ſome diſcourſe of marrying her to prince James, 


ſon of John Sobieſki, king of Poland. 


R A IMARU S (Nico As) an Aſtronomer of the XVIth century. See 


URSUS. 


RAYNAUD (Tarzeoenirvus), one of the moſt famous and learned Jeſuits of | 
the XVIIth century, was born at Soſpello (a), in the county of Nice; but having lived (a) From hence 
in France the moſt part of his time, he paſſed for a Frenchman [A]. His life was very 
long, and attended with ſeveral diſgraces; yet he could never be perſuaded to leave his 
ſociety [B], and to aſſociate himſelf with another community, tho? he was offered great 
advantages elſewhere. He was extremely laborious, and loſt but little time, either in 


eating, or hearing devout women [C]. 


His great pleaſure was to write books, and 


carefully to perform the functions of his character. He compoſed a prodigious number 
of books: ſome of them were cenſured by the Inquiſition [ID]; which ſenſibly afflicted 


A] He paſſed for a Frenchman.) Alegambe ſays po- 


ſitively, that he was a Frenchman ; Natione Gallus, 


atria Cefpitellenſis (1). Theſe Latin words contain 
what is called in the ſchools contradictia in agjedto 3 for 
Ceſpitellum or Sofpitellum is undeniably in Italy. See 
Baudrand on thoſe. two wards. Father Oldoini cen- 
ſures Alegambe for this fault, and places our Theophi- 
lus among the writers born in Liguria. Soprani places 
him amongſt them likewiſe (2), They are, more in 
the right than. Southwell, who expreſſes himſelf doubt- 
fully. Natione Gallus, ſays he (3), an potius Ttalus ? 
atria Ceſpitellenſis in Comitatu Niceenſi. by ' 

[B] His life. . . . was attended with ſeveral. di/- 


graces; yet he could never be perſuaded to leave his. ſo- 


ciety.} Here follow Southwell's words: * Vocationis 
« {uz religioſæ tenaciſſimus ; quamyis & utilia & hono- 
«£ rifica extra ſocietatem ei promitterentur a Primori- 
bus, ſi hanc inter aſpera quæ ſubinde patiebatur, de- 
© ſere vellet, nunquam eos auſcultare voluit (4). - - - 
He aua moſt 7 mmovably attached to his religious woca- 
tion; aliho great advantages and honours were 

: miſed to him elſewhere by men of the firſt rank, Pro- 
vided he would quit the 16 F the Feſuits in the 
_ 2viddle of thoſe hardſhips which he was every now and 
« then obliged to Her, he auould never conſent to it. 
See. below (5) the paſſage of Moncony's, and that 
of a Janſeni (6). 1 e tf ltr Fatt 
[CC] He boft but little time either in eating, or hearing 
devout women. He was a very ſober mad, and did 


A W K K ̈ 


him. 


not ſit at table above a quarter of an hour; and 


nibus ſemper on cibis, vix amplius uno quadrante da- 
tritatis amator ſummus, mulierum collo- 


18 


(g) Ex codem 
Regenſvolſc. ubi 
ſupra, p. 144, 
145. 


His brother 


(29) Regenvolſc, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
145, 145. 


comes the title 
Ceſpitellenſis, 
that is given 
him to denote 
his native coun- 


try, 


(7) Sotuel, ubi 
ſupra. 


definiebat. He wiſhed that all other Ecclefiaftics would 


imitate him in that, as he teſtifies in his book De /6- 
bria alterius ſexus frequentatione. But, generally ſpeak- 
ing, the directors of conſciences do not like that mo- 
rality; they are ſeldom weary of the company of de- 
vout women, if one may judge of it by their long 


and frequent converſations with them. 


[0] He publiſted fame . books vhich were cenſured by 


the Inquifition.] He took ſo much pains to have the 
cenſure taken off, that he at laſt obtained leave to re- 
print them, provided that he corrected them (8). The 
Inquiſition cenſured three of his treatiſes, dur. De 
Martyrio per 75 em; de Communibne pro mortiis'3 and 
de Confixiant Librorum (9). As men have different no- 
tions of things, it is no wonder that this Jeſuit took 
ſuch a diſgrace to heart, tho” other Writers are ſo little 


afraid of it, that ſometimes 7 are glad to hear that 


theit works have been pur into the Index, or that-the 
Inquiſitors ate diſpleaſed with them. It is very often 


4 fien 


* 


(3) Poſtea ab 
auctore emenda- 
ta, ab eadem ſa- 
cra congregatione 
anno 165g recudi 
permiſſa ſunt & 
libere diſtrahi. 
Ibid. Pe 7 59 


(9) 1. 


828 


immunitate Cy- 
riacorum a cen- 
furl. -- 


(10) The author 
of the Lettres 
Hiſtoriques, 
March 1696, P. 
245. 


(3) Trtiruled, De him. He diſcharged his anger upon the Dominicans, in a book (5) wherein he | col- 
lected a vaſt number of paſſages out of their writings, which had not been cenſured, 


tho' they deſerved it. The quarrels he had with ſome Dominicans, and other people, ( 


Ictus apople- 


produced many injurious and ſatirical pieces; for it cannot be denied that he had a very ba migrair 


Dominum. 


ſarcaſtical wit. The Jeſuits themſelves confeſs ſomething of it [Z]. He died of an S, 5% 
apoplexy (c) at Lyons, the laſt day of October 1663. The Bibliographers of the Je- Sp: 5. 


cet. Jeſu, Pag. 


ſuits do not agree about his age [F]; and therefore I ſhall not determine whether he 758.“ Ti 
lived ſeventy-nine years, as Mr Gallois aſſerts, in a work that will afford me ſome paſ- en tor. | 


with the paſſage 


ſages concerning the genius and ſpirit of this Jeſuit [G]. He was very much eſteemed of Moncory, 


by Dr Patin [H], and ſome are of opinion that he praiſes him too much, 


a ſign that a book is good. See what an ingenious 
man (10) hath lately ſaid upon occaſion of the cen- 
ſure paſſed upon the Acta Sanctorum. | 
LE] The Feſuits themſelves confeſs ſomething of it.] 
They ſay he was impatient, and that he did not 
ſpare Father Bollandus, his Fellow-Jeſuit, and his 


good friend, who had done him great ſervices, and 


(11) Papebroch, 
Elucidat. Hiſt, 
Actorum in 
Controv, Car- 
melitica, cap. 
wit, in fine, p. 
110. 


had diſpleaſed him only by maintaining a different 
opinion from his concerning a biſhop of Lyons. If 
all the angry and paſſionate expreſſions of our Theo- 
philus had not been ſuppreſſed, Bollandus would have 
been very ill treated in the ſecond edition of the Indiculus 


Sanctorum Lugdunenſium. Father Papebroch has revealed 


this little myſtery. [a factus erat Theophilus," ſays 
he (11), ut neminem contradicentem fibi patienter fer- 
ret, & niſi præſentes adfuiſſemus, cum preho iterum pa- 
raretur Indiculus Sanctorum Lugdunenſium, noſque mature 
aliquis admonuiſſet, inveniretur ibi acriter perſtrictus P. 
Joannes Bollandus in S. Anemundo Lugdunenſi Epiſcopo, 
ſub regimine S. Bathildis occiſo, quia ad 26 Fanuarii 
eundem ſtatuerat cum S. Delfino contra Theophili ſenten- 
tiam, cui alias Bollandus amiciſſimus erat, & in curanda 
operum ipſius impreſſione Antwerpiæ meritus de ilh 


| optime. 


(12) Alegambe, 
ubi ſupra. | 


- (13) Sotuel, ubi 
ſupra, Pp. 757. 


(14) Gallois, 
Journal des 
Sgavans, March 
14, 1667, pag. 
M, 127. 


[F] The Bibliographers of the Feſuits do not agree about 


his age.) Alegambe (12) fays, that Father Theophilus 
was admitted into their order in the year 1602, at 
ſixteen years of age; but, according to Father South- 
well (13), it was in 1592, and at the ſame age. And 
therefore, ſince he died in 1663, he lived ſeventy- 
ſeven years, according to Father Alegambe, and 


eiphty-ſeven according to Father Southwell. But if 
he had lived eighty-ſeven years, this expreſſion of 


Father Southwell would be wrong, Ocfogenario major 
. migravit ad Dominum : it is only proper for 


thoſe, whoſe life did not much exceed eighty years. 


Mr Gallois ſeems to be more credible than thoſe 
two Jeſuits, when he ſays (14), that Father Theophi- 
lus lived ſeventy-nine years. It is a ftrange Ne, 
that the Jeſuits themſelves, who made it their buſineſs 


to write elogies upon the writers of their ſociety, 
ſhould not be able to tell us how long one of the % 
| moſt famous of them lived. 


[] Concerning the genius of this Fefuit.] It was not 
poſſible to ſpeak more pertinently of the edition of all 
the works of that author, than the abbot Gallois has 


done in the Journal des Sawans, of the fourteenth of 


March, 1667. That edition conſiſts of nineteen vo- 


lumes in folio, and it came out at Lyons in the 


ata a kn a a OA A 6 6A « 


year 1668. That ingenious journaliſt having ſhewn, 
in a few words, the contents of each volume, gives his 
judgment on them in the following manner. It ap- 


« pears by the works of this author, that he was bold 


and peremptory, and that he had a lively imagina- 
tion, and a prodigious memory, Theſe natural 
endowments, together with an indefatigable appli- 
cation to ſtudy from his younger years, till he was 
ſeventy-nine years old, at which age he died, had made 
him one of the moſt learned men of his time. But 
he was too ſevere and fatirical ; for which reaſon 
many people hated him. His ſtile, tho otherwiſe 
very neat, ſeems to be obſcure, becauſe he affects to 
uſe hard words and terms taken from the Greek. 
He has alſo ſometimes ſome odd thoughts, as when 
being to treat of the goodneſs of our Saviour in a 
chapter of the ſecond volume, he intitles it, Chrifus 
bonus, bona, bonum. His great reading furniſhing 
him with an infinite variety of matter on all ſubjects, 
he often rambles from the ſubject in hand; as in his 
treatiſe de Roſa bhenedicta, a conſiderable part of 
which is taken up in examining after what man- 
ner Lent was kept .in the primitive church, One 
may alſo obſerve that he did not give a free ſcope to 
Z 


and intitle it Apopompzus, a name which the 


gn (17). Father Southwell ſays, that the twentieth 


2nd that, TH remark 
with : 

his genius, being contented to mention what he had 

read in the antient authors, and often uſing their 

* own words to expreſs what he might perhaps have 

* ſaid better than they. Nevertheleſs, his works are 

* worthy of eſteem, and very uſeful to thoſe who ap- 

* ply themſelves to Divinity and Preaching (1 5). (15) Gall 

The following words of the ſame abbot particularly "bi 

concern the fifteenth and ſixteenth volumes, intituled, 

Heteroclita Spiritualia. This author treats there of 

* ſeveral ſuſpected cuſtoms, which, thro' an exceſſive 

* zeal, or thro' remiſſneſs, have been introduced 

into the worſhip of God, and of the ſaints, into the 

good works that are done to relieve the ſouls in pur- 

* gatory, into the uſe of the ſacraments, and into all 

other pious exerciſes. He examines all thoſe doubt- 

* ful acts of devotion with great ſeverity : he con- 

* demns ſome, and approves others ; and what he 

* ſays is ſupported by many learned obſervations taken 

from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory and the Fathers. He 

did particularly excel in treating ſuch matters; for, 

being ſharp and fatirical, he never had better ſuc- | 

* ceſs than when he exerciſed his critical wit (16).” (16) Ib hay 

Let us further ſee what he ſays concerning the pieces u. 122, 123, 

that have not been inſerted in the nineteen volumes. i” 

They have left out, of that collection, for ſome particular 


reaſons, the Apologies againſi Hurtado, which he inti- 


tuled Depilationes, becauſe that monk belongs to an order, 

called in Italy Peloſi : and the book, wherein he enguires 

whether a man may confeſs his fins by letters; and that 

ewhich is intituled Hipparchus, wherein he examines 

whether it be lawful for monks to trade. They have alſo 

left out the treatiſe de Immunitate Cyriacorum à cenſu- 

ris, againſt the F acobins ; and that which is intituled, | 
Religio Beſtiarum, wherein the predetermination of the (17) Ibid. pay, 
Thomiſts is confuted, and another written againſt Father 124, 12, 
Combi. There are ſome other treatiſes of this author 

ewanting in this collection, which may eafily be known by (13) Tomum x, 
the catalogue of his works, which he printed ſeveral quem APpon- 
times: he deſigned to make one volume of all thoſe pieces, 3 
FJeaus poſt obitum 
gave to the victim which they loaded with curſes, and Theophili, fine 


ent into the wilderneſi, but death prevented his de- *Pprobatione u- 
periorum Socie- 


volume, intituled, Apopompeus, was actually printed ilum — 
after the author's death ( 18). JE. e partum legiti- 

I muſt further add another paſſage of the abbot mum nn ef 
Gallois (19). The wo remarkable pieces of the ſeventh leit. Setutl, # 
volume, intituled, Marialia (20), is the ſecond trea- 77 P bd f 
tiſe, wherein the author windicates the devotion of that Apopim- 
the Scapulary ; and the fifth, which is ſufficient to bæus, and there 
ſhew his great learning, and the fruitfulneſs of his wit. '* - 0 
For being to preach upon the ſeven ſolemn anthems, which Pk 
the church fings before Chriſtmas, and which begin with — per 
the letter O; he took only that letter for the ſubje of his Anonimum dir. 
ſermons ; and that ſubje#, tho' never fo barren, afforded seſtus, mere 
WW, JOIN fine things, of which that treatiſe is vrodlit Cracori® 

. | 5 | : ſumptibus Anni- 

LH] He was very much eſteemed by Dr Patin.) balis Sangoyfk 
Martinus Schookius, who has writ many books. bibliopolæ 1669. 
© 1s as learned as thoſe ancient Sophiſts, who uſed to WM 
write and diſpute about every thing that can be (19) 5 
* known. He and Coringius in Germany are the moſt * 8 
learned men in Europe in that fort of learning and 
compoſure. Father Theophilus Raynaud exceeded (20) Becauſe all 
© them both ; for he was a Jeſuit, and underſtood his the treatiſes 
* Romiſh and Loyolitieal Theology perfectly well: conte L 
© but had it not been for that, and the reſpect he had 1 
« for his ſuperiors, he would have broke looſe, and of the Virgin. 
might have done more than three others, upon any .d. pag. 118. 
© ſubje& whatſoever: for beſides his great learning : 
© and wonderful memory, he gave to all his works (27) Om fa, 
© ſuch a perfection, as none but a 
give (21). Here is another ge. J you ſee ſecond Tome. 
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RAYNAUD 


with regard to his ſtile, he cenſures him unjuſtly [I]; for it is not true thit he imitated 


Father Theophilus, pray give my ſervices to him, and aſk 
him when awe ſhall ſee his anſwer to a book printed againſt 
him at Amſterdam, in So, and intituled, Antidotus 
duplex contra duplex venenum, &c. 8vo. Hiſpali, 
1657. The Printer has ſuppreſſed or diſguiſed the name 

of the town ; for it has been printed in Holland, and 
not at Seville. I have ſent him a copy of it, for which 

he thanked me, and informed me that he awvould quickly 
anſwer it. I have ſeveral letters of that honeſt Father, 
and am one of his friends, and I am proud of it ; for 

he is a wery learned man, in genere multiplici, in ſewe- 
ral matters. I wiſh that he would publiſh many pieces 
that he has by him : there is a great deal of learning in 
(22) 1bid, Letter all his books (22). Theſe praiſes are the more conſide- 


CCIX, pag. rable, becauſe they are beſtowed by a man, who was 
230, of tle more inclined to cenſure than commend, and who 
ame volume. 


ſpoke freely of the faults which he thought he had 
found in the writings of that Jeſuit. I muſt quote 
him again. The author of the Sanctus Georgius Cap- 
padox is an extraordinary and moſt learned man; only he 
ſets up for a Fiſhmonger on Eafter-Eve, and affe#s to 
avrite in a manner that is out of uſe : neverthel:ſs all 
his books are good, eſt enim vir multijugæ eruditionis ac 
infinite lectionis; - He is à man of great erudition, 
and infinite reading, as Grotius ſaid of the late Salma- 
frus. Father Raynaud”s flile, redolet Lipſianum, quo 
tamen eſt multo deterior, - - - reſembles that of Lipfus, 
but is much worſe : there is no body now that writes ſo, 
except it be Dr Blondel, our Dean; who, tho one of the 
moſt learned men in the world, a ffects that kind of bar- 
bariſm, & eadem ſcabie laborat cum Tertulliano, 
« Lipfianus ſeu Lipſiomimus vel Lipſio minus, qualis 
* aliquando fuit Erycius Puteanus, Petrus Gruterus, 
| * 'Theophylus Raynaudus, & pauci alii quos fama 
(23) Ibid. Letter © obſcura recondit (23). - - and has the ſame fault as 
173, Pag. 65, &lM Tertullian, for he imitates Lipfius too much, as did 


Gay 1 heretofore Erycius Puteanus, Peter Gruterus, Theophilus 


Gee alſo Letter 
ccxLV, pag. 
372, of the 
me volume. 


AS aynaud, and ſome others, whoſe names are buried in 


© oblivion,” I confeſs I cannot apprehend upon what 

grounds Patin taxes that Jeſuit with affecting a broken 

and obſcure ſtile, and uſing many of thoſe obſolete ex- 
preſſions called Archai/ms. I have read ſeveral of his 

books, and I find that his tile is rather prolix than 

ſhort, and that it is free from the faults that are ob- 

ſerved in Lipſius's ſtile, and in that of his imitators. 

It is true, that Father Raynaud does not write politely ;- 

but if his ſtile is rough and barbarous, it is not be- 

cauſe he affects old Latin phraſes, like thoſe of Plautus, 

% Mr Gal- or Greciſms (24), which are the delight of ſome 
loi, above, cita- learned men; it is rather becauſe he uſes a great many 
rg (15) eg. words borrowed from the ſchoolmen. Nay, I obſerve. 
be ce ab, that he blamed one of his adverſaries for having uſed 
1 ;-m the forme Greek words: he was anſwered, that it was not 
Greek, for him to ſpeak of Greek, fince he was ignorant of 
that language. Mira hominis Buccafœtidi audacia, 

© cxcus cum fit, vult de coloribus judicare, & cum 


« prorſus idiota fit Græci idiomatis, judicare de voci- 


bus Grzcis . . . . quid vis apparere ferularius Mag. 


(25) Thomas © in utraque lingua? eth enim Latinam bene calleas, 


Hurtado, in du- © at Grœcam prorſus ignoras (25). - - - - [It is a ftrange 
: 2 « piece of impudence for a blind man to pretend to judge 


* of colours, and for one that is totally ignorant of the 
* Greek tongue, to ſet up for a critic in Greek words 3 . . 
M hat, would you ſet up for a Pedagogue in both lan- 
* guages ? Tho you underſtand Latin very æuell, you are 
* quite ignorant of the Greek.” His antagoniſt confeſſes 
0 Leodeg. that he underſtands the Latin tongue very well; but 
> carry 2 ſuch a confeſſion is of no great weight (26), ſince it was 
Pay. 4. made by a man who was guilty of ſoleciſms in every 
page (27). Barbararum lexeon, & folaciſmorum tanta 
(23) Idem, apud ybertas eſt in Hurtadi opere, ut fi tenui 7 2 adhi- 
lo, . bita, notare grammaticas qjus ftribiligines liberet, totum 
; pene ejus volumen efſet exſcribendum. Viæ tres linea: 
exarat, quin ſoleciſmis adeo pinguibus contaminet, ut 
mi ſerationem moveat (28). Thomas Hurtado .. . . wix 
unguam amiſit periodum qui non ſordeat ftribiligine aligua 
grammatica, 2 indigna colaphizatione Priſciani. Four 
examples of it are to be 7 in the ſame pa b. — 
| expaveſeit nos-(29) opus bene executum : debet populus 
. — 2 — — hd 2 communionem : agendum eſſe de tactis 
beg. 4379, (30). There is at the end of the book (31) a liſt of 
his ſoleciſms and other faults againſt Grammar, Father 
Raynaud's adverſary made but a weak anſwer. I imi- 
tate the Fathers, ſaid he (32), Nenne in multis patri- 
VOL. IV. 


(26) See Hurta- 
do, ibid, Pag. 
19, 


(9) Makes us 


(30) Of the 
tonckes, 


32) 


(32) Ibig, 
2 * 


Juſtus 


bus inveniuntur fimiles non ita wvigoroſe in latinitate BB. 
cutiones ? And he ſays (33), that John Buſzus drew up (33 Ibid. 
a liſt of above 250 barbariſms of Petrus Bleſenſis. 
[1] Some are of opinion that Dr Patin praiſes him 
too much, and that, with regard to his ile, he cenſures 
him unjuſtly.) * Theophilus Raynaud gave to all his 
works ſuch perfection, as none but great maſters can 
give. This judgment of Dr Patin is not altogether 
true. The character of perfection, which none but 
great maſters, ſuch as Petavius and Sirmondus, can 
give, was wanting in Theophilus Raynaud. His de- 
* 1igns were odd, his learning without choice, and his 
* ſtile, though good in it ſelf, was often ſpoiled with 
* childiſh affectations. Beſides, the author was an unpo- 
* lite man, and had no urbanity (34). (34) Vigneul 
I have already (35) refuted Dr Patin's opinion of Marville, Me- 
Father Raynaud's ſtile ; but I have ſomething elſe to langes d'Hiſtoire, 
ſay upon this ſubject. That Jeſuit obſerves that few 7” 2 I 
people complained of the coarſeneſs of his ſtile. The Fa. bene 88 
only cenſurer he names is one Camerarius, who blamed 
him for uſing a harſh and bombaſtic ſtile, intermixed with /4 5j In the fore- 
barbarous words, and imitating Petronius and Apu- going remark; 
leius rather than the Ciceronians. Non defuit, qui mei 
fiyli fqualorem opponeret. Arguebat ſane Gulielmus Came- 
rarius prefatione ad ſuam (ut inſcripfit) Antiquitatis 


de novitate victoriam, uod flylus ſeriptionum mearum 


ſcaber e et ac tumens : quod woces paſſim barbaras, & d 

nitore & lenitate Tulli alienas adbiberem: Et quod Petro- 

nio potius ac Apulijo, tumidis & inflatis ſeriptoribus, 

quam probate latinitatis, flylique puri ac nativi Magiſtris, | 
inter ſcribendum inheſerim (36). I ſhall not mention (36) Theoph. 
what he anſwered in his vindication, but only name Raynaud. Syn- 
the book which he wrote in his defence. Dz/zrtatio tagm. de Libris 
bujus & aliarum Camerarii calumniarum depulſoria, edita cbm P 5 6, 
eft hoc tituls, Non cauſa, ut cauſa, ſubjuncta vera cauſa ; „ 
Elenchus ſophiſmatis Gulielmi Camerarii Scoti (37). 
Ea lucubratione a pag. 16. quam ridicula fit hc crimi- (37) Ibid, 
natio, & quam abſurdum fit voces e Nixolij Ciceroniana 
pinacotheca anxie ſubligere, in Didacticis præſertim ſcrip- 
tionibus, ( cujuſmodi fere ſunt omnes noſtræ, eaque nomi- 

natim, adverſus quam Camerarii &ſtus inferbuit, ) plene 

& accurate demonſtratur. I add, that he continues to 

refute his adverſary in the ſame place, out of which 

I have taken this paſſage. His main argument con- 

lifts in the quotations from ſeveral Fathers of the 
church, who did not much trouble themſelves about 
the elegancy of the ſtile. He ſays (38), that St Au- (38) Ibid. pag. 
guſtin was very careleſs of it, and he refers us to 8, col. 2. 
Bernard Vindincus's Prolegomena ad Criticum Auguſtinia- 

num caſtigatum, where there is a chapter concerning 

St Auguſtin's ſoleciſms and barbariſms. After all he 

does not own that Camerarius's cenſure is well ground- 

ed, and leaves it to the judgment of unprejudiced 

readers. Videor vaniſſimam & ineptiſſimam crimina- 

tionem obtriviſſe multo pluribus quam neceſſitas poſtulabat. 

An wero Stylus Scriptionum mearum, ade vel jaceat, vel 

horreat, quam fibi fingit Camerarius cujus fuit hac cri- 

minatio, pronuncient alii, affectu quo ille ducebatur li- | 
beri (39). If any one ſhould fay that I have unjuſtly (30) 1614. pag; 
cenſured Dr Patin, I appeal likewiſe to all the readers 10, col. 1. 
duly qualified, who will peruſe the works of this Jeſuit 

with an unprejudiced mind. If they look into them, 


2. 


. and read ſome pages here and there, I am ſure they 


will not ſay that he imitated Lipſius, and that he may 
be compared with Peter Gruterus, and Erycius Pu- 
teanus, as Patin will have it. I believe they will 
ſay that his ſtile is neither exact, polite, nor agreea- 
ble; but they will deny that it is conciſe, full of dark 
ellipſes, and obſolete phraſes, and very much affected. 
Any reader well-ſkilled in the critical art, will eaſily 
ceive that the author I ſpeak of wrote haſtily, that 
was very careleſs of his ſtile, that he did not cor- 
rect his works, and conſequently that his printed 
words and phraſes may be looked upon as a faithful 
copy of his minutes; and that the firſt eſfuſions of his 
pen were alſo the firſt effuſions of his mind: ſo that 
his bad Latin, whether it be too ancient or too new, - 
ought not to be' accounted an affeQation, or an ar- 
tiſice, but a natural production. He was a man of 
a vaſt memory; he had read in his youth the claſſic - 
authors, and afterwards, with ter application, 


the Eccleſiaſtical writers, the Philoſophers, and the 
modern-Diyines. His memory being full of the phraſes 


of all thoſe authors, readily ſupplied his * 


o 
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uſe of old words. 


RAYNAU O. 


Juſtus Lipſius, that he hunted after old words, and that he was fond of obſcure and anti- 
quated phraſes, which has been the fault of ſome authors, for which they have 


that without much thinking, ſometimes a word of 
Plautus came out, or an expreſſion of Lucretius, Pe- 
tronius, Aulus Gellius, Apuleius, or Macrobius ; ſome- 
times an expreſſion of Tertullian, Arnobius, St Hilary, 
or Sidonius Apollinaris; ſometimes an expreſſion of 
St Bernard, or of the commentators upon Lombard, 
or of the Angelical Doctor, &c. But the common and 
moſt uſual words offered themſelves more frequently, 
and he took what came out firſt: and conſequently, 
his ſtile is not affected; old words and barbarous ex- 
preſſions came into it naturally, but not in great 
numbers, and the author took no care to correct and 
poliſh his ſtile: he left it ſuch as he found it, when 
he read his writings over again. But if I was miſtaken 
in this, at leaſt the main part of my criticiſm would 


be unqueſtionable ; for there were never two authors 


more unlike in point of ſtile, than Theophilus Ray- 
naud and Juſtus Lipſius. The latter affected to end 


his periods at every line, and to leave out ſeveral 


words, which the reader was to ſupply and gueſs at. 
But the Jeſuit is rather diffuſe than conciſe, and not 
at all obſcure for want of words: his periods are 
long and full. | 

It is till a greater piece of injuſtice to compare him to 
Peter Gruterus ; for this Gruterus was not an author 
who now and then dropped obſolete words ; but he 
heaped them up upon one another with a ridiculous 


affectation, and took as much pains to gather thoſe 


old rags as Bembus and Manutius did to write politely. 
I cannot tell whether ſuch an affectation betrays more 
vanity or want of judgment; but it is certain, that 
thoſe who affe& ſuch a ſtile, fancy that their readers 
will have a great opinion of their learning, and that 
being under a continual neceſſity to conſult a good Dictio- 
nary they will admire them the more for it. Men of 
ſenſe have always condemned this humour. 'The raillery 


which Phayorinus made uſe of againſt a young man, 
_ who was a great lover of old faſhioned words, is ad- 


(40) Aulus Gel- 
lius, lib. i, cap. 
*. A 


(41) Id quod à 
C. Cæſare excel- 
lentis ingenii ac 

prudentiæ viro, 
in primo de A- 
nalogia libro, 

ſcriptum eſt, 
habe ſemper in 
me moria atque 
in pectore, ut 
tamquam ſcopu- 
lum, ſic fugias 
inſolens verbum. 
Tbid, 


(42) Sueton. in 
Auguſto, cap. 
4x xD. 


(43) M. quidem 
Antonium ut in- 
ſanum increpat; 
quaſi ea ſcriben- 
tem quæ miren- 
tur potius ho- 
mines quam in- 


telligant. Ibid, 


r a. .0-,090 4A AM6 6 Þ* 


mirable. If you deſign not to be underſtood, ſaid he 
to him, why do not you hold your tongue ? And if 
you love antiquity, pleaſe yourſelf by living a good 


life as our anceſtors did; but ſpeak as men do now. 


Favorinus philoſophus adoleſcenti veterum verborum 
cupidiſſimo, & pleraſque voces nimis priſcas & igno- 
tiflimas in quotidianis communibuſque ſermonibus 
expromenti, Curius, inquit, & Fabricius, & Corun- 
canius antiquifſimi viri noſtri, & his antiquiores 
Horatii illi trigemini, plane ac dulicide cum ſuis 
fabulati ſunt: neque Auruncorum, aut Sicanorum, 
aut Pelaſgorum, qui primi incoluifſe Italiam dicun- 
tur, ſed ætatis ſuæ verbis locuti ſunt, tu autem, pro- 
inde quafi cum matre Evandri nunc loquare, ſer- 
mone abhinc multis annis jam deſito uteris, quod 
ſcire atque intelligere neminem vis, quæ dicas. Non- 
ne, homo inepte, ut quod vis abunde conſequaris, 
taceres? ſed antiquitatem tibi placere ais, quod ho- 
neſta & bona & ſobria & modeſta ſit, vive ergo 
moribus præteritis; loquere verbis præſentibus (40). 
Faworinus the Philoſopher, obſerving a young man to be 
very fond of uſing obſolete and unknown words in common 
diſcourſe; Curius, ſaid he, Fabricius, and Corunca- 
nius, theſe very old Romans, and the three Horaces who 
lived before them, diſcourſed to their cotemporaries 
in the moſt eaſy and plain language. They uſed not the 


ſaid to have been the firſt inhabitants of Italy, but ſpoke 
the language then in uſe : but you, as if you were con- 
« ewerfing with Evander's mother, make uſe of a language 
© diſguiſed for many years, becauſe you would hawe no 
body underfland what you ſay. Fool that you are, that 
© you may gain your end more compleatly, «would it not be 
Better for you to bold your tongue altogether ® But you 
© ſay that the Antients pleaſe you, gy they were 


« virtuous, diſcreet, and modeſt; live then as the An- 


< tients did, and ſpeak as the Moderns do.” He con- 


cludes with referring him to a precept of Julius Cæſar, 


that obſolete words ought to be ſhunned as a rock (41). 
The emperor Auguſtus was much of the ſame mind; he 
could not bear that Tiberius ſhould uſe any old 


words (42), and he called Marc Antony a mad man 


becauſe he affected to be rather admired than under- 
ſtood (43). We read in Aulus Gellius, that an advo- 
cate of bis time was hiſſed at becauſe he uſed unintel- 
94 | | 


avords of the Aurunci, the Sicani, or the Pelaſgi, woho are 


been 
juſtly 


ligible words (44). There aroſe in the XVIth cen- 
tury a certain faction of Grammarian Antiquarians, 
whom the moſt learned men oppoſed with all their 
might, to prevent their growth, and the corruption 
of the Latin tongue. Paſſeratius made a ſpeech on 
purpoſe againſt that faction. Exorti ſunt, /ays he (45), 
* his annis viginti proximis, non diſſimili laborantes 
* inſania, novi quidam Antonii, utinam minus multi, 


* unculam inſtitui. Si quidem me faQturum operz 
pretium putavi, ſi iſtum animi morbum vel arte ali- 
qua perſanarem, quod in iis difficillimum eſt, qui fic 


imminuerem : idque ſaltem affequerer ne hæc apud 
noſtros latius ſerpat contagio. - - - = Within the la 


ewith _ the ſame turn of madneſs, ( I wiſh indeed 
their number had been leſs) for whoſe ſake, to tell the 


my pains well rewarded, if by any method 1 can 
either remedy the diſeaſe of the underſtanding, which I 
am ſure muſi be extreamly difficult to do, in perſons who 
are pleaſed with their diſtemper, and chuſe it; or in 
any degree diminiſh it: at leaft, if I can be fo happy 
as to prevent the infection from ſpreading any farther 
among us. Afterwards he ſays, that nothing appeared 
too much antiquated to thoſe, whom he had a mind 
to reclaim ; and they endeayoured to find out ſome 
words older than the verſes of the Salii. Sordent 
* nobis Tullius, Czfar, Terentius : Valerii Antiatis, 
* Cincii, Czhi, Piſonis, Fabii Pictoris, Quadriga- 
* rit, Siſennæ annales requirimus. Unde tam delica- 
tum faſtidium ? Cato, & Varro, vix ad ſtomachum 


(44) Aulu 
lius, 1b. * 
cap. vii. 


(45) Paſſerat. * 
Præfit. in Cicer, 


Cæſarem, 
Pag. m. 171. 


ægrotare malunt quàm valere, vel aliqua ex parte 
twenty years there have appeared ſome new Antonius's, 


truth, I have written this ſhort preface. I ſhall think 


« faciunt : vix aviditatem noſtram explent primi Con- 


« ſulum faſces, & faſtorum incunabula: Decemvirales 


« tabulas, leges regias, Saliare carmen, icta cum 


«* Sabinis fœdera, Fecialium jura formulaſque tran- 
ſcendimus, ut penetremus in ſermonem Abori- 
« ginum, tanquam ſimus cum Egeria Numæ, aut 
cum Evandri Carmenta loquuturi (46). - - - We 
deſpiſe Tully, and Ceſar, and Terence, and want the 
annals of Valerius Antias, Cincius, Cælius, Piſs, 
Fabius Pictor, Duadrigarius, Siſenna. Whence this 
delicate loathing ? Cato and Varro can ſcarce go 
' down with us: the times of the firſt conſuls, and the 
beginnings of the Roman calendars will hardly ſatisfy 
us; we go beyond the tables of the Decem Viri, the 
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made with the Sabines, and the rites and forms of the 
Heralds, that aue may penetrate to the language of the 
Aborigines; as if we were to talk with Numa's Egeria 
* or Evander's Carmenta.“ Thoſe men had willingly 
blotted out a Ciceronian phraſe in their compoſures, to 
put in the room of it an expreſſion taken from Pacu- 
vius's fragments, or found in | 


Verſibu quas olim Faunus vateſque canebant, 
Cum neque Muſarum ſcopulos quiſquam ſuperarat 
Nec dicti ſtudioſus erat (47). 


Such werſes, bards in antient ages ſung, 
As Taunus wrote, when Poetry was young, 
E're man the Muſes high abodes cou d trace, 
Or words awere weigh'd to give the numbers grace. 


They deſerved to be called mortuaria ghofſaria (48). 
Horace complained of ſuch a depravity ; which I ob- 


ſerve in order to ſhew, that the ſame depravations of 
taſte revive from time to time. | | 


Sic fautor veterum, ut tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt : fœdera regum 
Vel Gabiis, vel cum rigidis æquata Sabinis: 

Pontificum libros : annoſa volumina vatum, 
Dictitet Albano Muſas in monte locutas (49). 


Thus old. lies do admire the ancient laws, 
The Sabines Leagues have their deſeru'd applauſe 3 
On miuſly leaves at awful diſtance bok, 
Age makes it rev rend, and exalts the book : 


Give 


(47) Ennius, 9 


(46) Ibid. pag. 
175. 2 


laws of the kings, the werſes of the Salii, the leagues 


pud Ciceronem 


de Oratore, fal. 


125, D; & i 
Bruto, fal. 103; 


(48) Mera elt, 
ut M. Cato ait, 


las , tamquam 


mulierum voces 


præficarum. 


Aul. Gell. lib. 


Horat. E- 
be 


; Antor Epiſt. ad Hirtiun 
quorum cauſſa, ne quid diſſimulem, hanc præfati- & 


1) Vide 
of de I 
quentia ſac 
humana, : 
cap. *, 
fag. n. 9 
121. 


(52) See F 
Pareus, 1! 
Davidis P 
pag. m. I 


(53) Caro 
paſchalius 
optimo ge 
Elocution 
4 153 


(54) Ibid 
129, 


2 FHorat. 


Fpiſt. II 
117, 


(35) Paſ 
Pref. in 
nam Sal 


pap, 18 
(56) Afi 


lio in lit 
Salluſt ii 
repreher 
nimis pr 
verboruz 
tatione | 
Sueton, 
Gram, « 


(57) H. 
piſt, II, 


1 


0) Remark 
35 of the 
article ACCUR- 
$1US (MAR f- 
A6 EL us.) 


(51) Vide Cauſ- 
{num de Elo- 
quentia ſacra N 
humana, ib. 11, 
cap, x, & xxii, 
fag. Me. 95 

121. 


( 52) See Philip 
Pareus, in Vita 
Davidis Parei, 


page . 18. 


(53) Carolus 
Paſchalius, de 
optimo genere 
Elocutionis, 


bag. 153. 


(% Ibid, pag. 
129. 


Horat. lib. ii, 


Epiſt. II, ver. 
117, 


(53) Paſſerat. 
Pref. in Catili- 
nam Salluſtii, 


fag. 181, 


(56) Afinius Pol- 
lio in libro quo 
Salluftii ſcripta 
reprehendit, ut 
nimis priſcorum 
verborum affec- 
tatione oblita. 
Sueton. de illuſtr. 
Cram. cap. x, 


(57) Horat. E- 
pit, II, lib. ü, 
ver. 11 Fo See, 

e, citat, *. 


(58) Propriis 


verbis) dignita - 
tem dat antiqui- 
tas, namque & 

inctiorem & 
magis admirabi- 

: faciunt ora- 
tionem quibus 
non quilibet fue- 
rat uſurus: 

N ornamento 
rimĩ judicii 
P. Virzilius | 
unicè eſt uſug 
"++ {ed utendum 

1 in ex ul- 
timis tenebris re- 
ketenda. Quin- 
el. lib, viii, 
. ii, pag. N. 
264% 365. 2 


juſtly cenſured by men of judgment. I give ſome inſtan 
Janſeniſts, and they did not ſpare him in their turn [X]. 


Give him the bards old fongs, oh rare! divine! 
1 fear tis good, a Muſe ſang ev'ry line. 
CREECH. 


Paſſeratius was not the only man who exclaimed 
againſt thoſe falſe Antiquarians: I have metioned 
in another place in this Dictionary (50) a fatirical 
piece, wherein they were ridiculed, and their con- 
demnation may be found in Father Cauſſin's Rhe- 
toric (51). I could name ſeveral other learned 
men (52), who could not bear that fondneſs for 
old words, and who revived the complaints made 
againſt Salluſt. If they did not ſpare that ancient 
Hiftorian, they muſt needs have been more incenſed 
againſt the Moderns. Quid, quod è quibuſdam Sal- 
* luſtianis verbis tanta ſollicitudine inter priſci ſermo- 
nis maceriem & ruinas conquiſitis, & in 1lla ipſa tam 
© laudata compoſitione nonnulla prolatu & intellectu 
© ſunt nova, quædam putidiuſcula & pumicata, quz- 
dam ita ſcrupea, ut in ea vox impingat ſe tanquam 


nin ſaxea fragmina vetuſtatis (53). - - - What ſhall we 


« ſay of this, that even in that celebrated compoſition of 
* Salluft, among the words which he has picked up with 

fo much care from amidſt the barrenneſs and ruins of 
the old language, ſome are new, both with reſpect to their 
pronunciation and ſenſe, ſome too a ſfected, and ſmooth, and 


© ſome Jo rugged that the voice daſhes upon them, as if it 


* vere upon the rocky fragments of antiquity.” Theſe are 
the words of a very polite writer. He had before de- 
clared that words grown out of date ought to be 
avoided. (54) * Pertimeſcunt (verba humilis dicendi 
* generis ) ſociari verbis rubiginoſis, ſpinoſis, nimium 
© reconditis & abſtruſis, tum intermortuis & concla- 
* matis ; | | 


Quæ priſcis memorata Catonibus, atque Cethegis 
Nune ſitus informis premit, & deſerta vetuſtas *. 


© Theſe (he means words of a low ſtile) au not bear to 
© be joined with ruſty and harſh ſounding words, nor with 


« ſuch as are abſtruſe and unintelligible, or in a manner 


© dead and buried. h | 


Da by the Antients, tho conſum'd by rage 
Of eating time, and grown deform'd with age. 


CREECH. 


But take notice that this polite author is too rigid a 


cenſurer of the Hiſtorian Salluſt, and truſt rather to 
Paſſeratius, who has very well diſtinguiſhed the ex- 


ceſſive affectation of the Moderns from the liberty that 
Salluſt took (55). I am not ignorant that Aſinius 
Pollio found fault with Salluſt for uſing too many old 
words (56), but perhaps, inſtead of being ſo ſevere a 
critic, he ſhould have thanked him for the pains he 
had been at to revive ſome words, and prevent their 
loſs in the Roman language. We have reaſon to wiſh 
that our great authors would do the ſame office to 
many French words which they ſuffer to be loſt. If 


they vouchſafed to make uſe of them, they would put 


a ſtop to preſcription, young writers would be en- 
couraged to uſe them, and it would moe the copi- 
ouſneſs of the language. Virgil did fo, and Horace 
adviſed to do the ſame. | 
Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet atque | 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum 


Quz priſcis memorata Catonibus (57). 


| Good words, now grown obſcure, bring gently forth, 
Relieve them from the dark, and ſhow their worth, 
Us'd by the Antients, - = - = = = = 


That is, © he will revive ſome words that have been 
dead long ago among the people, and will bring into 


© light again thoſe expreſſive and terms that 
*. were in uſe in the time of Cethegus and Cato, and 
* which lie at preſent buried under the ruins of anti- 


* quity.” See the margin (58). 


he had writalfo with judgment, prudence, . 0 


His enemies ſpread ſtrange re- 
ports 


I do not believe, that there are now many people 
in France like thoſe whom Paſſeratius had a mind to 
reclaim. However, I have read the following words 
in a book printed in the year 1688. There is a 
* ſort of learned men, whom I ſhould ſuſpect, as thoſe 
* who intervened in the petition of the late Dr Blon- 
del. Thoſe men ſpend their lives upon Seneca and 
© Plautus, to find out ſome Archaiſms, in order to 
make fine theſes, very moral and impenetrable, and 
« proof againſt all vocabularies (59).” This Dr Blon- 
de] is one of the authors whom Dr Patin compared 
with Theophilus Raynaud, which is an unjuſt com- 
pariſon ; for the books of that Jeſuit may be very 
well underſtood without being obliged every moment 
to conſult Nonius Marcellus, or Laurenbergius's An- 
tiquarius, or even Calepinas. Neither is it true, that 
he ſtuffed his books with Greek words. It was an 
uſual thing among the moſt learned Philologers. Ca- 
ſaubon is an inſtance of it in his letters. Balzac did 
not approve that cuſtom (60). | | 

[XK] The Janſeniſts did not ſpare him in their turn. 
His eighteenth volume contains the pieces which he wrote 
againſt Father Gibieuf, Mr Arnauld, My de Launoi, and 
fome others. It cannot be denied that he often expreſſed 
too much bitterneſs againſt them, Wherefore it is ſaid, 
that he had reſolved to leave out many things in thoſe 
aborls, if death had not prevented it (61). Theſe laſt 
words of the Journaliſt are only an officious lie; for 
it is not at all likely, that the laſt edition of Father 
Raynaud's works ſhould not be conformable to his 


intention. Read the following paſſage of a Janſeniſt, 


who obſerves that our Jeſuit - died without giving any 
ſatisfaction to thoſe whom he had ſo much abuſed. 
Father Theophilus Raynaud was a Savoyard (62), 
who having been admitted into the ſociety of the je- 
« ſuits at ſixteen years of age, died in their ſociety, 
© being above eighty years old. He was once about 
© to leave them, becauſe he had been very ill uſed by 
them; inter aſpera gue ſubinde patiebatur, &c. ſay 
© the Jeſuits themſelves in the catalogue of their 
* writers. He could not expect it could be otherwiſe, 
* fince he had written ſeveral books a 

* morals of the ſociety, ſuch as that which is intituled, 
* Theophili Eugenii Protocataſtaſis ſeuprima Societatis Feſu 


* inſtitutio reflauranda, wherein he gives the plan of 
© a reformation he wiſhes would be made to reſtore the 


© order to it's firſt purity ; and another intituled, 
* Hipparchus, of the Religious Merchant, againſt the 
« trafficking which prevailed every where in the ſociety. 
They ditown likewiſe a treatiſe, de Ex/olutione A 
* wvotis, which, fay they, was not approved by his 


© natius, which is not true; as alſo what he wrote 
in his book againſt Julius Clemens Scotus, an Ita- 
lian, who had left the order of the Jeſuits, that the 
« declarations upon the conſtitutions of the Jeſuits were 
© not made by St Ignatius, but by Father Lainez, 
© the ſecond general. | 
* firſt books which occaſioned his being impriſoned 
© by the Jeſuits for a conſiderable time. He was free 
and bold in his opinions, biting and ſatirical in his 
way of writing, and had a great conceit of himſelf ; 
© as it appears from what he ſaid, when he mentioned 
the commendation that an heretical writer had given 
© him, That it was the only truth that man had ever 
© ſpoke. What he did the year of his jubilee, in the 
© ſociety, is alſo a ſingular thing. He celebrated a 
very pompous maſs, and a Jeſuit getting into the 
* pulpit, made his panegyric in his preſence. This 
Father was certainly a man of prodigious reading. 


_ © © Twenty volumes in folio of his printed works ſhew 


„ with What eaſe he could write. It were to be wiſhed 


© and charity, and only out of love for truth. The 
© world then had not ſeen ſo many books full of in- 
vectives and extravagant calumnies againſt many 

private perſons, ſuch as the infamous libel, intituled, 
* Arnauld of Breff, revived in Arnauld of Paris, 
© nor the book full of falſities and bitterneſs, which 
© he 
© nic, with this title, De :mmunitate Autorum Cyria- 


© corum à Cenſura: Diatribe Petri à Valk claſa 
. J. D. This work was condemned at Rome, as 


« well 


gainſt the bad 
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ces of it (4). He abuſed the 4 I hes 


(59) Factum 
pour Maiſtre 
Nicolas Poſtel, 
ou Diſſertation 
ſur les Peripneus 
monies, p. 203. 
See the Nouvelles 
de la Rep. des 
Lettres, Jan. 
1686, Pag. 34. 


(60) See his La- 
tin Letters, pag. 
170, & ſeq, 


(61) Journal deg 
Scavans, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 124. 


(62) This is not = 
exact; he was 
born a ſubject of 
the duke of Sa- 
voy, but not in 
Savoy. 


ſuperiors, and contains ſomething concerning St Ig- 


It was probably one of the two 


publiſhed againſt the whole order of St Domi- 


832 


(63) Addition à 
la IIl Lettre du 
Prince de Conti 
au Pere de 
Champs, fag, 
6g, Cologne 4 
1689, 


(64) That is, a 
Jeſuit of Landſ- 
berg in Bavaria, 
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ports concerning the manner of his death; which are mentioned and refuted by Mon- 
conys [L. I have ſomething to ſay againſt Moreri MJ. For the reſt, Father Theo- 


philus Raynaud has often diſguiſed his name in the titles of his books [NV]. 


well as ſeveral others like theſe, De Commuione pro 
© Mortuis : De Matyrio per en De cenſura bonorum 
E malorum librorum; and the twentieth volume, 
* which his friends printed after his death... . . - This 
Father died at Lyons of an Apoplexy the laſt day of 
October, 1663, without ever giving any faisfaftion 
for the ſlanders, injurious words, and calumnies 
* that are ſo frequent in many of his books (63). 
II] His enemies ſpread abroad ſtrange reports. 
ewhich are . . . . refuted by Monconys.] The following 
pallage is ſomewhat long; but it is no matter: there 
are ſome things in it which perhaps the relator did not 
believe. When! told him (64) that I was a native 
© of Lyons, he immediately aſked me ſome news about 
the death of Father Theophilus Raynaud. I told 
him that I happened to be at Lyons when he died, 
and that my brother, who was come from. Paris, 
when he was cut for the ſtone, had often diſcourſed 
with me about him. He then ſhewed me a letter 
of Father Henſchenius, whoſe library I had ſeen at 
Antwerp, wherein he acquainted him, that the Jaco- 
bins had ſpread a report in Flanders, and at Rome, 
that Father Theophilus died mad; that the Jeſuits 
had deprived him of the ſacraments ; that he run up 
and down their convent of Lyons, crying out like a 
damned man, Ph:liftini ſuper me, - - The Philiſtines 
are upon me; and that having been buried Sepultura 
Afani, - - - like an aſs, he had been found unburied 
the next day, his body being livid all over, becauſe 
the devils had beat him all night. I told him that 
it was a groſs calumny, and a ridiculous report ; for 
the good man had left off ſaying mals for a fortnight 
out of weakneſs, -and communicated every day. He 
had made three general confeſſions to Father du Lieu 
the week that he died. Nay, the very morning 
of the day that he departed this life, which hap- 
pened laſt year on All-Saints eve, having had ſeveral 
warnings of it, he took his leave thrice of the bro- 
ther who helped him to dreſs himſelf, aſſuring him 
that he ſhould give him no more trouble; and re- 
turning from the chapel where he had heard maſs, 
and communicated, he told a brother, whom he met, 
that he had begged of God that he might be in Heaven 
on All-Saints day; and preſently after, about half 
an hour after the communion, as he was going into 
his chamber, he expired in the arms of another 
good brother. Thus he fulfilled his prophecy, that 
he ſhould die in his caſſock, and in his chamber, 


could bring him off from the ſtate of life he had 
pitched upon in his younger years, having never 
left the ſolitude of his cell for the ſpace of ſixty 
years, but to do ſome acts of charity; as for in- 
ſtance, to confeſs the meaneſt peaſant at any time. 
I told him that the church of Lyons had performed 
a ſolemn ſervice for him in St Juſtus's chapel, where. 
a council was held; that the Carmelites and Car- 
thuſians had done the like at Lyons, and ſo had 
all the order, and that the congregation of the 
gentlemen of Lyons had ſaid the office in their cha- 
pel, and had aſſiſted at his obſequies in a body. I 
told him, that my brother himſelf, who did not 
eaſily believe revelations, had often told me, that 
when Father Theophilus was in great trouble at 
Avignon, on account of his book de Negotiatore 
Religioſo, a barefooted Carmelite having recom-- 


mended him to the prayers of a Carmelite nun, 


o 


who is accounted a holy woman at Avig 
out telling her his name ; that nun an 


ciſe his virtue, and increaſe his merit, our Lord 


had mortified him in that very thing, to Which he- 
was moſt attached, wiz. in his books, whereof the 


whole glory and reward were reſerved for him 
after his death; and that then all the provinces of the 
world would eager 
that he heard me with a 
© added what the Prior Jugeact 


non, with- 
wered him, - 
that the perſon for whom he. deſired her prayers, 
was one of the moſt learned men of the church, and 
very acceptable to God; but that in order to exer- 


ly ſeek for them. As I perceived 
great deal of pleaſure, I 
N of Lyons had told me 
of Father Theophilus's modeſty, which his adverſaries - 


The 


©. ſhould imitate, vi. that he had refuſed the biſhopric 

of Geneva, after the death of the nephew of the 

bleſſed (Francis de Sales) ; that Don Felix of Savoy, 

and the whole ſenate of Chambery, having obtained 

the conſent of duke Charles Emanuel, Father Theo- 

philus was the only man that oppoſed it, which he 

did ſo earneltly, that they were forced to deſiſt. 

This the ſaid Prior told me he was certainly in- 

formed of; and that he himſelf was a witneſs of an 

act of yet a more heroic virtue ; for having orders 

from the late archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and fome 

others, to offer ſome benefices, and a yearly penfion 

of two thouſand livres to Father Theophilus, during 

the time of his adverſity, with a city ſecurity at 

Lyons, if he would but write in fayour of a cer- 

tain doctrine; Father Theophilus kifling his caſ- 

ſock, anſwered Mr Jugea@ in theſe fine words, that 

he had rather die under perſecution in that habit, 

than live an ealy life, and deficient in the fidelity he 

© had vowed to God (65).“ If the monks do not (65) Moneony,, 

ſcruple to ſpread ſuch reports againſt a Jeſuit, it is J Mages, Par 

no wonder if they have publiſhed ſo many falſe ſto- * gs of 

ries concerning the death of Luther, Calvin, Sc. 44 44 1664. 
LM] I have ſomething to ſay againſt Moreri.] I. The | | 

bett part of what he ſays being taken word for word 

from the Journal es Savans (66), he ſhould have (66) The Jour- 

acquainted the readers with it. It is an omiſſion for of N = 

which he deſerves to be called a Plagiary, and theſe which 1 bog p 

words of Pliny may be applied to him: Obnoxii quoted above, 

profecto animi & infelicis ingenii eſt deprehendi remark []. 


II. It is not true that 
Father Theophilus intended to intitle the collection of 
his books Apopompzus, which is the name the Fews 
gave to the victim, that they loaded with curſes, and 
ſent into the wilderneſs ; but it was not thought proper to 
make uſe of ſuch a title. The title Apopompeus was only 
intended for the collection of ſome pieces, which the 
author did not inſert in his nineteen volumes. We have 
ſeen, above, Mr Gallois's words, which are ſo plain 
that I cannot apprehend how Moreri could miſtake the 
ſenſe of them. Muſt not this Jeſuit have been out of his 
wits, if he had choſen to give this title to all his 
works! He kept that title for ſome forbidden pieces, as 
Father Southwell informs us ; which ſhews that Moreri 
is guilty of another omiſſion. III. The works of 
Theophilus Raynaud were not printed in the year 
1667, the edition of them was finiſhed in 1665. Mo- 
reri fell into this miſtake, becauſe that collection is 
mentioned in the Journal des Sgauans of the 14th of 
March 1667. This ſhould oblige the Journaliſts al- 
ways to inſert the year of the impreſſion. They did 
not do it at firſt, eſpecially when they were afraid of 
diſcovering thereby that they ſpoke of a book which 
had loſt the grace of novelty. IV. It is not true, 
that our Jeſuit lived in the XVIth century. This fault 
0 ooly to be found in the ſecond edition of Hol- 
[N] He often diſguiſed his name in the title of bis 
books.) This will afford matter to Mr Baillet in the 
fine collection we expect from him, concerning authors 
who have appeared in print under falſe names. He 


doubts (68) whether our Jeſuit took the name of An- (68) In the lit 


ſelmus Solerius in the book de pileo, ceteriſque capitis placed at the 
tegminibus; but ſince that book is to be found in the end of 4% 
13th volume of the works of this Father (69), we 3 
may be ſure that he is the author of it. Placcius (70) © | 
is in the wrong to believe that it came out at firſt (69) See Sotuel, 
without any name, in the Lyons edition, in the year ubi ſupra, pag. 
165 5, in 4to, dedicated ad Petrum de Macerat ; but 75% 
that in the Amſterdam edition 1671, in 12mo, it 
was printed with the name of Anſelmus Solerins Cimme- oe A 
lienfis. It is certain that in the Lyons edition of the „, * 
year 1655, the author called himſelf Auſelmus Solerius 130. 
— dedicating his book 4d Petram de Maridat. 
So that it appears that Place ius was ignorant of ſeveral 
things upon this head: he did not know the names that 

red in the firſt edition: Macerat is a meer chi- 
mera; Maridat is the true name of a counſellor in the 
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RIO confitum credidere 


RAV NAU D. 


The Carmelites praiſe him very much; and paid funeral honours to him, in all che 


convents of their order, in the year 1663 (e), on account of the book he had written (e) Papebroch. 
concerning the Scapulary, which one of them publiſhed with many alterations [(O]. He 


publiſhed a catalogue of his works, which was very acceptable to the curious. It is a 


very good piece in its Kind: it was printed by itſelf; bur it was ſince 


prefixed to the 


20th volume of his works, which is intituled, Apopompæus. One may find in that cata- 
logue the occaſion and ſubject of each book of that writer, and the names of thoſe who 
wrote againſt them, what was replied by the author, and ſuch like particulars, very plea- 
ſing to thoſe who love the hiſtory of books and authors. It were to be wiſhed that a chro- 
nological order had been more carefully obſerved in it, which is a matter of no little im- 
portance, We find in that catalogue, that ſuch a book is the firſt that the author pub- 
liſhed ; another the ſecond, the third, and fo on; but neither the year, nor the place of 
the impreſſion, nor the number, nor the dates of the ſeveral editions, appear in it. 
Thoſe, who thought that the Bookſeller, who undertook to print all the works of that 


Elſe name under which our Theophilus concealed 
himſelf. The ſame Placcius charges him, without any 
reaſon, with a kind of contradiction (this I obſerve 
by the by) about the Chronicle of Flavius Dexter. 
Nlud (Chronicon) ab ipſo BIVARI0O (72), vel Viva- 


Raderus, contra quos ipſe tamen Apologiis ſeſe binis de- 


fendit -quas approbant Carolus Viſch Bibl. Ciſtercienſis 


p. 114. & Th. Raynaud. de mal. & bon. lib. pag. 139. 


fibi fere contrarius pag. 164. (73). They are Placcius's 


words : he pretends that our Jeſuit having approved, 
pag. 139, the Apologies of the Spaniſh Monk, diſap- 
proves them, pag 164. But there is no ſuch thing: 
he deſpiſes them plainly enough, pag. 164, and more 
clearly ſtill, pag. 139. * Flavii Dextri Chronicon 
« nuper vulgatum, ſuppoſitum fuiſſe Dextro, late con- 
© tendit Gabriel Pennotus in Canonicorum Regularium 
« Hifforia. Quamvis enim, ipſo S. Hieronymo teſte, 
< ratum fit, Flavium Dextrum ſcripſiſſe Chronicon 
quod eidem D. Hieronymo inſcripſerit; tamen hoc 
8 . nuper vulgatum, illud ipſum eſſe genui- 
© num, cujus S. Hieronymus meminit, multa ſunt quæ 
* difſuadent. Nec quæ adversùs libri illius ſuppoſi- 
© tionem proferunt Bivarius commentator ac defenſor, 
& Melchior Incofer /b. pro epiſtola Deiparæ ad Mej- 
© ſanenfſes à cap. 42. ad 46. explent revera legentis ani- 


mum (74). -- Gabriel Pennotus, in his hiſtory of 


the regular canons, ſtrongly contends, that the Chronicon 


© of Flavius Dexter, newly publiſhed, was falſly aſcribed 


fo Dexter. For although, on the teſti mony of St Ferom 
* himſelf, it awas evident that Flavius Dexter had worit- 
© ten a Chronicle, which he had dedicated to this faint ; 
« yet there werfWſhany reaſons for believing that the Chro- 
© nicle then nol publiſhed was not the genuine one which 
© St Ferom mentions, nor do thoſe arguments that have 


been brought by Bivarius his commentator and defender, 
elchior Inchoftr, to prove this book genuine, 


© and by 
© throughly ſatisfy the mind of the reader. This is what 
he ſays, pag. 139; and the following words are to be 
found, pag. 164. * Flavii Dextri Chronicon quod 


«© nuper prodiit, magna excitavit diſſidia. Aliquod 


Chronicon vere fuiſſe a Dextro conſcriptum, conſtat, 
chm S. Hieronymus ejus ſibi a Dextro inſcripti me- 
minerit; ſed an id quod nuper prodiit, fit verum 
illud Dextri Chronicon, controverſia eſt. Multi hoc 
Chronicon eſſe ſuppoſitum ab aliquo, cui honor gen- 
tis ſuæ cordi eſſet, contendunt, & acriter Pennotus 
in Canonicorum Regularium hiſtoria (75) 3 The 
Chronicle of Flavius Dexter, lately publiſhed, has been 
the occaſion of great diſputes. It is plain, that there 
was a Chronicle written by Dexter, fince St Ferom 
makes mention of it's being dedicated to him by Dexter 
himſelf; but whether that which was lately publiſhed, 


troverſy. There are many who contend that this Chro- 
nicle has been the ſuppoſititious work of ſome perſon who 
had it at heart to advance the honour of his country, 
and Pennotus has ſtrenuouſly defended this opinion.” This 
Jeſuit took the name of Stephanus Emnonerius when he 
wrote againſt Barnes in favour of equivocations (76); 
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and that of J. Heribertus Cemelienſis in his Latin trea- 


tiſe concerning eunuchs (77); and that of Leodegarius 


QAuintinus Hæduus writing againſt Hurtado, c. This 
Hurtado was a Spaniſh monk, who got the book that 
is mentioned by Patin, printed at Amſterdam (78) : 
there is ſome (79) raillery in it upon the titles that Fa- 


ther Raynaud gave to his books. But, by his favour, 


thoſe titles were ſometimes ingenious: Who would 


VOL. IV. No. CxIV. 


abriel Pennottus & Matthæus 


is the real Chronicle of Dexter, is ſtill a matter of con- 


Jeſuit in twenty volumes in folio, would be ruined by it, were very much miſtaken [P]. 
reat council: Anſelmus Solerius Cemelienſis (71) was a 


not read a work, intituled Heteroclita Spiritualia, & 
Anomala pietatis ? which is the title of the 15th and 
16th volumes of the works of that Jeſuit. Well ! will 


| ſome fay, there are heteroclites in Religion as well as 


in Grammar ? and anomalies in it as well as in the 
Moon ? 1 Ba | ; 

Some have been of opinion that Amadeus Guime- 
nius, Whoſe works have made ſo great a noiſe on ac- 
count of their looſe morality, was no other than Fa- 
ther Theophilus, Father Baron went upon that ſup- 


Poſition in all the ſecond part of his Manuductio ad mo- 


ralem Theologiam (80) ; but having fince found that the ($0) Gallois, 

& Journal des Sga- 
vans, April 12, 
1666, Pag. N. 


book of Amadæus, which he refuted, was written by 
Spaniſh author, he retracted it in his preface. And cer- 
tainl, adds Mr Gallois, Guimenius's book has but little 
affinity with the ftile and manner of Father Raynaud. 
Note, that by other means it came to be known that 

this piece was written by the Jeſuit Moya, confeſſor to 
the queen of Spain; the difference of ſtile, which is 
one way of deceiving, did not prevent Father Raynaud 
from being publickly charged with it, nor did it 

juſtify him. 5 8 

_ [0] A Carmelite publiſhed one of Raynaud's books, 
with many alterations.) Poor poſthumous works! and 

you manuſcripts that come from remote countries : 

How can we be ſure that nothing has been added to 

or cut off from you, ſince a manuſcript of Father 
Raynaud was ſo much altered by a Carmelite during 
the author's life, and almoſt at his door ? This Jeſuit 

had diſplayed all his learning to maintain the Scapulary 

of Simon, Stock ; but the chief of thoſe concerned, 

were not fatisfied with his performance: for which 
reaſon they mangled ſome parts of his book moſt 
wretchedly, and made ſome additions to it. He ex- 
preſſed his indignation for it in the following words: 

Hoc opuſculum ( Scapulare Stochianum illuſtratum & 
dAgfenſum) * Parifiis & meo M. S. prodiit anno 
© 1654, apud Antonium Padelore, abjudico tamquam 
* ſpurium & alienum ; Irruit enim in illud Leo, a quo 
© miſere deformatum eft, dicam diſcerptum & lacera- 
tum. Reciſa pleriſque locis, me inconſulto, multa ; 


© addita ex mente interpolatoris alia, quæ plane im- 


«* probo. Titulus ipſe libri, (ut ab ipſo limine fieret 
perverſionis exordium) immutatus eſt ; ita ut quod 
* Hincmarus ſenior juniori exprobrabat, admiſſa in 
« ipſo aditu ceſpitatione, non potuerit expectari pro- 
; pots felicior. Hiat paſſim oratio, ob prætermiſ- 
of 


onem vel reciſionem unius aut alterius voculæ, men- 


da ubique denſa. Sic rependitur gratia (81) ?.- - - - ($1) Theoph. 
Dis work, as it was printed from my manuſcript at Raynaudus, in 


Paris, in the year 1654, by Antony Padelore, I entirely 
< rejeft and diſown as ſpurious and falſe; for the paw 
© of the lion has been upon it, and has awretchedly de- 
© faced and mangled it, I may ſay, has quite torn it to 
pieces. Many paſſages have been eraſed, without con- 
« ſulting me, and many others hade been added from the 
interpolator s own fancy, which I abſolutely diſapprove- 
© of. And that they might begin their ruinous work at the 
very threſbold, the title it felf has been changed; fo 
© that 1 may reproach him as Hincmarus the elder re. 
« proached the younger, ſince they ſtumbled at the firſt ſet- 


© ting out, it wwas not to be expected that their journey 


© avould be more proſperous. The ſenſe is frequently imper- 
© feet, by one or more words being left out, or cut off, and 
© the faults are every way numerous. Ii my kindneſs thus 


5 bd a | ” N 1 . 
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be ruined by it, were very much miſtaken.) This edition. 
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638. 


(a) Theoph. Ba- 
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Pag. 2. 
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ibid. 


(c) Ibid. fag. 3. 
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Additions to 
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in the auctions of Holland and Germany, they com- Dec bid anion.” 
monly . bid e 15 S0 that 1 3 5 — 15 Et tant ceux d'aujourd huy me faſchent, 
deſerve to be placed in a certain lift mentioned b7 O.; 44. s Rand cans 
My Cathebinot." Af 1 was endg dn tide, tay © WW des zorg, abs Jeurs, plumes laſchent 
he (82); the reverend Father de Fourcroy, a Paris Quelque-trait: ſoit mauvais ou bon, 

« Jeſuit, but an — of Bourges, where he has En lumiere le vont produire, 

deen near fifty years teaching, and writing books, „r fovetie iet leah! prone 

told me that one might make a prove large volume * ngtironaardr wake ncounds) 
of the catalogue of thoſe, who have entirely ruined Les pauvres Imprimeurs deftruire. 
their Bookſcllers by their books. I ſhall ſpeak of Je 3811355 
this another time.” Which puts me in mind of (+ {That ie, 
this paſſage of Stephen Paſquier (83). I cannot for- 
bear 1 at op How of ge £0 
this age which has produced ſuch a plenty of reputed e n | 
* or — — Any pitiful feribler will have Thy ee ; raſo 2119 mes 725 ee 
his firſt thoughts to come to light; leſt, being too Yet they will publiſh, they muſt have a name : 


? long ſhut up, they ſhould grow muſty . Good God ; So Printers flarwe, to get their authors fame. 
how appoſite are theſe verſes of Jodelle. SI | | | h 
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This ſeribbling crew wou'd make one's witals bleed, 


RAMUS (PETER), in French de la Ramte, was one of the moſt famous profeſ: 
ſors of the XVIth century. He was born in a village of Vermandois in Picardy, in 
the year 1515 (a). 
when the place of his birth was burnt, in the territory of Liege [A], by the laſt duke 
of Burgundy. He was forced to make and {ell charcoal all the reſt of his life, in order 
to get a ſubſiſtence. He left a ſon, who got his living by being 


unfortunate in thoſe two journies, he went a third time to Paris with a deſign to look 
place. He was maintained there for ſome months by one of his uncles ; after 


His grandfather retired into thoſe parts, having loſt all he had, 


a huſbandman (6), 
and who was the father of our Ramus: a man who proved the ſport of fortune; for 


his life was a perpetual alternative of riſing and falling. Being but eight years of age he 
went to Paris (c) from a deſire to learn, and being forced to leave that city by reaſon 
of his poverty, he went thither again as ſoon as he could; and finding no way to ſubſiſt, 
he left it a ſecond time: but his paſſioa for ſtudy was ſo great, that, tho* he had been 


which he was forced to be a ſervant in the college of Navarre [BI. He ſerved his 


[LA] The place of his birth avas burnt in the territory 


of Liege.) This neither agrees with Moreri, nor with 


Mr Teiſſier. The firſt ſays, that Ramus's grandfather 
had been forced to leave Burgundy during the wars, and 
that he retired into the Vermandois. The latter ſays (1), 


that Peter Ramus was deſcended from a noble family, 


originally of the city of Evreux ; for his grandfather be- 
ing expelled from his country, and deprived of his eftate 
by the Burgundians, fled into the V. Sq e 0 Thus, ac- 
cording to Moreri, Ramus's grandfather was a Bur- 
gundian; but, according to Mr Teſſier, he was a 
Norman. I am ſure he was neither of them; he was 
of the country of Liege. Here is the proof of it: 
Parentes Rami agricolæ fuerunt pauperrimi. Avus 


c certe, ut ipſe commemorat in Præfatione Regiæ ſuæ 


(2) Theoph. Ba- 
neſius, in Vita 
Petri Rami, 


pag. 2. 


county of Liege are the ſame people. 


Navarre. 


(3) Scaligerana 


prima, pag. 
127. 


(4) Mr Teiſſier, 
ubi ſupra, thinks 
that Scaliger 
ſpeaks of a 
lady: but Dom. 
is as well the 
beginning of De- 
mini, as of Do- 
mine . 


* ing, that nutwithſlanding be was of a 


« profeſlionis, in Eburonum gente familia in primis 
« 1lluſtri fuit : ſed patria a Carolo Burgundionum duce 
« capta, & incenſa, in Veromanduorum agrum profu- 
« gus, ob paupertatem carbonariam artem exercuit (2). 
De parents of Ramus followed Huſbandry, and were 
< extreamly poor. His grandfather was undoubtedly of 
42 moſt illuſtrious family in Liege, as he himſelf relates, 
* but his own country being ſeized, and burnt, by Charles 
© duke of Burgundy, he fled into the Vermandois, where 
© he avas reduced to the neceſſity of labouring as a Col- 
« lier for his ſubſiſtence” All good Geographers will 
tell you that the Eburones, and the inhabitants of the 
[B] He was forced to be a ſervant inthe college of 
I follow the account of Banoſius, and not 
that of Joſeph Scaliger. The latter ſays, that Ramus 
was a ſervant when he went to Paris (3). * Ramus 
ad annum uſque decimum nonum, ne quidem primas 
notas didicerat, inſerviebatque Dom. de la Broſſe (4). 
Lutetiam deduQus tantum famulus profecit maximo 
« diſcendi deſiderio percitus, ut quamvis repugnante 
ingenio tardo, rudi & ſtupido, repugnante, quod 
* majus eſt, inſtitutione ſera, labore & diligentia in id 
© litterarum decus pervenerit, quo perveniſſè vix credi- 
« bike ſit, ita ut anno trigeſimo contra Ariſtotelem 
« ſcripſerit meliori ſtylo quam poſterioribus annis, - - - 
Ramus was nineteen. years of age before he had learned 
emen his letters, and was ſervant to Mr de la Braſſe. 
© Altho' he came to Paris only in the quality of a ſervant, 
© he was ſeized with ſuch a prodigious a After learn- 

il and heavy 


vr 
14 


'* Randing his late application to fludy, yet, by the dint 
© of labour and induſtry, he arrived to hich perfeftion in 
: g 10 


ry 


K W 


maſters 
© literature as is ſcarcely to be believed, e that 
* in his thirtieth year he wrote againſt Ariſtotle in a 
« better ſtile, than in his advanced years.” I can ſcarce 
believe what the great Scaliger tells us here : Tt is not 
at all likely that Ramus was nineteen years of a 


conteſts, the tenth of May, 1543. He was then but 
twenty-eight years of age ; and therefore I am more in- 
clined to believe Banoſius, who ſays that Ramus being 
eight years of age, took a journey to Frris of his own 
accord, &c. Anno ætatis ſuæ circitq ↄctavo ſponte 
© Lutetiam venit, & inde bis abductus violentia tem- 


poris, bis eodem tamen, quam libet reflantib. ventis 
o 


ſes perexiguum accepit, ut artes addiſceret : dein- 
ceps neceſſitate coactus multos annos duram ſervitu- 
tem in collegio Navarrz ſervivit. Sed quum in- 
terdiu dominis ſuis fidelem operam præſtitiſſet, nocte, 


lucerna diſciplinarum lumen brevi tempore tantum 
ſibi comparavit, ut artium liberalium laurea fit dona- 


thither, tho fortune ſeemed every way his enemy, and 
being inflamed with a moſt ardent defire of learning, 
that he might attain the liberal arts, he contented him- 
felf with a very flender ſuſtenance for ſeveral months, 
awhich he received from Honoratus Charpentier his 
uncle: he was afierwards reduced by neceſſity to 
undergo a hard ſervice for many years in the col- 
lege of Navarre. Newertheleſs, as he diſcharged his 
duty faithfully to his ay in the day-time, ſo in the 
* might, after the example of the Philoſopher Cleanthes, 
« by the help of his oil and his lamp, he, in a ſhort time, 
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c 
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acquired fuch knowledge and light in the Sciences, that be 
* was graduated,” But here is a ſtrong proof againſt Ba- 


noſius, which I take from Ramus's own words, as they 


are related by John Freigius : * Confiteor vitam mihi 


totam acerbiſſimis fluctibus jactatam eſſe. Puer vix 
è cunis egreſſus duplici peſte laboravi: juvenis invita 
modiſque omnibus repugnante fortuna Lutetiam ad 
capeſſendas artes ingenuas veni, inde bis abductus 
violentia temporis, Vis eodem tamen quamlibet re- 
flantibus ventis reverſus, atque co ardentiore a? 

oat Wh * cendi 


| % (5) 
before he learned to read, nor that he had a dull 2 5 quoting 


heavy wit. However it be, it is not true that he Scaligerana 1, 
was thirty years old when he began to write againſt , only nne 
Ariſtotle; for his book was condemned, after many “ 


reverſus, & ardenti diſcendi ſtudio incenſus, ab Ho- 
norato Carpenter io avunculo victum 7 aliquot men- 
d 


Cleanthis Philoſophi exemplo non diſſimili, oleo & 


tus (6). - - In the eighth year of his age he came to (6) Banofius 
Paris of his own accord, from whence he 4was tawice ubi ſupra, pc - 
driven by the violence of the tines; yet he returned. 
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(3) Aleſſar 
Taſſoni, | 
dwerſi, Li 
tap. iii, f 


375» 


Mr Teiſſier, 


ſius, 


ö Pas 


(9) Freigius, ubi 
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maſters in the-day-tinie, and ſpent the greateſt part of the night in his ſtudy. (d); 
the progreſs he made in it was ſs: conſiderable; that when. e 


of Arts, he engaged to maintain à doctrine quite contrary to Ariſtotle; about. any thing © 
that ſhould be objected to him (e) [C], But Ii muſt obſerye, that before this he had (e) Jo. Thomas, 


gone through a courſe of Philoſophy in the ſchools, which, laſted. three years and 
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F d (4) Ex codem; 
4 I ibid, 


be cook bis dermal, Maſt 


Freigius, in Vita 


| n 5 R . Petri Rami, 
half (F). He very well anſwered the objections that were made againſt him, for a whole ag. . 10. 


day: which ſucceſs made him reſolve to examine Ariſtotle's doctrine ore. narrowly, 
and to oppoſe it more vigorouſly., But the perfecting of Logic was almoſt the only thing 


he applied himſelf to: he made his reading, and even his lectures of Eloquence, ſubſer- 


vient to it (g). 


The two firſt books he publiſhed, viz. his Inſtitutiones Dialefice, and 


his Ariſtotelice Animadverſiones, occaſioned great troubles in the univerſity, of, Paris [D!]. 


< cendi ſtudio incenſus, quo vehementius prohibe- 
bar (7). - - - 1 confeſs that my whole life has been the 
* ſport of adwerſe fortune. I was ſcarce out of my in- 
© fancy when I was afflicted with a two-fold plague : 
außen I was a young man, I came to Paris to acquire 
« the Liberal Sciences, with fortune entirely my foe. J 
« twice was driven from thence by the violence of the times, 
and twice I returned thither in ſpight of all difficulties, 
for the more vehemently I was oppoſed, the more ardent 
© avas I in my purſuit after learning. If Ramus had 
been but eight years of age, when he went to Paris, 


(7) Johannes 
Thomas Frei- 
ſius, in Vita 
petri Rami, P. 
7, ex Scheckiano 
epilogo Rami. 


would he have uſed the word juvenis? ought he not 


to have ſaid puer And would he have failed in it ? 
[C] He engaged to maintain a doctrine quite contrary 
to Ariſtotle, about any thing that ſhould be 2 againſt 
him.] Taſſoni looks upon it as an intolerable piece of 
8) Aleſſandro boldneſs... Ma piu audace, ſays he (8), fu la prova di 
Taſſoni, Penſieri Pietro. Ramo, aulore per altro poco degno d"efſere nomi- 
derb, ib. „ nato. Queſto dovendo ſecondo I'uſo di Parigi ſoftener 
cap. ty Page concluſion prima cha fofſe creato Maeſtro, per bizzarria 
* d ingegno propoſe queſta ſola a qualungue volęſſe argumen- 
tare,  dando libero. campo a tutti. Quæcunque ab Ari- 
ſtotele dicta fint, falſa, & commentitia eſſe. La quale 
hawendo eccitati contra di lui tutti gl'ingegni, tutte le 
profeſſioni, tutte le ſcuole; egli nondimeno con tanta pron- 
liexxa, e ſottigliezza di riſpoſte la adifeſe, che fe rimaner 
confuſa e ſtupita la Citta di Parigi : e ben ne ſuoi libri 
appariſcono ancora i ſegni della ſua audacia. The beſt 
of all this is, that he owns that the reſpondent main- 
- tained his aſſertion with ſo great ſubtilty, that every 
body was amazed at it. Let us ſee how Freigius re- 
lates the matter. Lutetiæ magiſterii titulum ſuſ- 
cepturus, pro more & conſuetudine ſcholarum libe- 
ram diſputandi copiam examinatoribus facere coge- 
batur. Problema igitur ſumpſit: Quæcunque ab 
Ariſtotele dicta eſſent, commenticia eſſe. Attoniti 
© novitate & inſolentia problematis Magiſtri noſtri, 
cCcuùm authoritatem Ariſtotelis (qua tanquam ſcuto, 
< ſeſe ad omnes inſultus munire conſueverunt) ſibi 
ereptam viderent, irrito conatu per diem integrum, 
* Magiſtrandum (ut barbari barbarè vocant) oppugna- 
runt. Ex hoc fortuito ſucceſſu anſam deinceps ſeriò 
© & libere in Ariſtotelem animadvertendi & inqui- 
« rendi arripuit (9). - - - When he was about to take the 
ſupra, Pag. 9, * the degree of maſter of arts at Paris, according to the 
* * cuſtom of the ſchools, he was obliged to give the exami- 
ners, or profeſſors, an opportunity to diſpute with him. 
© He therefore advanced this problem, That all that Ari- 
ſtotle had laid down was falſe. The profeſſors being aſto- 
© nifhed at the novelty and inſolence of ſuch a problem, that 
* avas to deprive them of the authority of Ariſtotle, with 
* awhich, as with a ſhield, they had been uſed to defend 
« themſelves againſt all attacks ; they, for a whole day, 
© oppoſed his being made a maſter, without ſucceſs, It 
aba from this accidental vidory that be was afterwards 
© induced to engage in @ more ſerious and full enquiry con- 

« cerning the opinions of Ariſtotle.” | 

[D] His two firft books . . . . occaſioned great troubles 
in the univerſity of Paris.] The profeſſors of Paris, who 
admired Ariſtotle, ſhould have refuted Ramus's books 
in their writings and lectures; but inſtead of keeping 
within the bounds. of an accademical war, they proſe- 
cuted that Anti-peripatetic before the civil magiſtrate, 
as a man who undermined the foundations of religion. 
They raiſed ſo many clamours, that the cauſe: was 
brought before the parliament of Paris ; but as ſoon as 
they perceived that it would be examined. equitably, 
and according to the uſual forms, they got it removed 
from that. tribunal by their intrigues, and brought it 
before the king's council. Vix Ariſtotelicæ animad- 
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© ad humanam aliquam, & literis uſitatam di ſputationem 
ab Academia vocatur, ſed ad Prætorli tribunalis ca- 
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pitalem contentionem per certos homines falſo Aca- 


© demiz nomine rapituf, novique & ante hunc diem 
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© ſome men who fallly called heme 
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* inauditi criminis accufatur, quod Ariſtoteli repugnan- 


do Theologiam & artes enervaret. Hac enim ora- 
tione Ariſtotelea actio inſtituta eſt. Hinc Ariftote- 


dis invidia percipi videretur, novis artibus a Sehiſtu 
Scarce had his animadverſions upon Ariflotle been read 
over, when Peter Ramus was ſent for, not by the uni- 
 werfity, that the matter might be argued in a civil way, 
and ſuch as was. uſual in affairs 4 learning, but by 

led themſelves the univerſity, 

he was ſuddenly dragged before the tribunal of the 
Judge, as if it had been for a capital crime. He was 

accuſed of a new, and, till that day, unheard of 


crime, Viz. that, by oppoſing - Ariflotle, he underniizcd 


(f) Ibid. 


(g) Ibid. pag. 
10, 11. 


(10) Audo marus 
Talæus, in ſua 
ad Carolum Lo- 
tharingium Car- 
dinalem Acade- 
mia, apud Lau- 
noium, de Varia 
Ariftotelis fortu- 
na, pag. 57, 
58, Edit. Pariſ. 
1653. 


Theology and the, Liberal Arts; for wvith this ſpeech | 
did the Ariſtotelian. plea begin. It was afterwards 


* brought by the clamours of the partixan of Ariſtotle, 


before the parhament of Paris, but perceiving that it 
bas likely to be determined there in a regular and legal 
manner, and that their envies and frauds were more 


i . my 44 1 L14 093 34. 9 Ne? 
and more diſcovered, by new ſiratagems, they got it re- 


moved from the parliament of Paris, to the king's own 
determination. The king ordered that Antony Govea, 


wwho had offered to impugn and refute the ſaid books, and 
the ſaid Ramus, who maintained, and, defended them, 


ſoould chuſe and nominate on both ' txwo worthy men 


ewell ſeilled in the Greek and Latin tongues, and in Phi- 
lopghy (11). Purſuant to this ordinance, Govea and (11) They are 

Ramus choſe each of them two perſons : Peter Danes the words of the 
and Francis Vicomercat were choſe by Govea ; and King's Letters 

John Quintin, Doctor of the Canon-Law, and John de 
Beaumont, Doctor of Phyſic, were choſen by Peter 
Ramus. The king choſe a fab, viz. John de Salig- 
nac, Doctor of Divinity. Here follow the contents of Varia Ariftotelis 
the Letters- patents. Before whom (12) the ſaid Tu, pag. m. 


. 
c 
o 


* 
6 


Govea and Ramus have been heard in their diſputes 
and debates, till the ſaid Ramus, in order to put a 
ſtop to the buſineſs, entered an appeal; which we 
being informed of, iſſued out our letters to our 
provoſt of Paris, or his lieutenant, to compel the 


« {aid Govea and Ramus to end their diſputes, that 
the ſaid information might be given us by the ſaid 


q 
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cenſors, notwithſtanding the ſaid appeal, or any 
other whatſoever. Purſuant to which letters the ſaid 
Govea and Ramus have appeared again before the 
ſaid cenſors, and the ſaid Ramus perceiving that he 
could not defend the ſaid books, declared he would 
diſpute no longer, and ſubmitted to the cenſure of 
the above mentioned Judges; but when they would 
have proceeded in it, the {aid Quintin and Beaumont 
declared that they would be no longer concerned in 
the matter. Whereupon the ſaid Ramus was ſum- 
moned and required to chuſe and name two others, 
which he refuſed to do, and wholly ſubmitted to 
the three. others, ; who having examined and con- 
ſidered the whole matter, were of opinion that the 
ſaid Ramus was a raſh,, arrogant, and impudent; 
man, for rejecting and condemning the Logic re- 


Patents, dated 
the tenth of 
May 1543. 
See Launoi, de 


52. Thoſe 
Letters zre to be 
found in the 
Bibliotbegue | 
Frangoiſe, of 
du Verdier Vau- 
Privas, at the 
word Pierre de 
la Ramee, 


(12) That is, 
before the five 
Judges, viz: he 
whom. the king 
nominated, and 
thoſe Who were 
choſen by the 
parties. 


ceived by all nations, which he himſelf was ignorant | 


of, and that his ignorance plainly appeared from 
his oenſuring Ariſtotle in his animadyerſions. More- 


over they added, that he had an ill intention, fince 
he blamed, Ariſtotle for many things Which that 
_ * verſiones lectæ erant, cum Petrus Ramus repente non Philoſopher never thought of. In ſhort, | 


- 
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the faid 
lion, 
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ry that Francis I. ſhould' contern himſelf with it; bringing the cauſe be. 
fore himſelf; Which was depending in the parliament of Paris, between Ramus and 
Antony Govea. Some judges were aſſigned to the parties to pronounce ſentence in the 
difference between them, after they had heard them diſpute. Govea had all the advan- 
tage he could deſire: the books of Ramus were prohibited throughout the kingdom, and 
the author was forbidden any more to teach Philoſophy. His enemies expreſſed an ex- 
traordinary joy for it [E}. © This happened in the year 1343. The year following the 
Plague raged at Paris, and occaſioned the diſperſion of the ſcholars of the er” of 

Nei | 514 10 32 | | 80 54 21d gr 891 5 rele: 


: © animadverſions were full of lies and ſlanders; fo that 3 yet all theſe judgments wwere confirmed by his authority, 


(14) Omnem 
diſputationem 


© the good of learning required, that the ſaid book 
* ſhould be wholly ſuppreſſed ; and likewiſe the other 
« above-mentioned book, intituled, Dialecticæ Inſti- 


| © tutiones, as containing in like manner many falſities 


and things foreign to the matter.” Here follows 
the king's order upon it. © We declare, that having 
« ſeen the ſaid advice, and had other advices and deli- 
© berations about it with many learned and notable 
men, we have condemned, ſuppreſſed, and aboliſhed, 
© and do condemn, ſuppreſs, and aboliſh, the afore- 


6 ſaid two books 3 the one, intituled, Inſtitutiones Dia- 


lecticæ, the other Ar iſtotelics Ani madverſiones, and 
ye have forbidden, and do forbid all Printers and 


' © Bookſellers of our kingdom, countries, territories, 


and lordſhips, and all our other ſubjects, whatever 


(13) See Launoi, 


ubi ſupra, 


, . ae 0, 


condition they may be of, to print the ſaid books, 
or cauſe them. to be printed, to publiſh, ſell, or dil- 
perſe them in our ſaid kingdom, countries, territo- 
ries, and lordſhips, upon pain of forfeiting the ſaid 
books, and of corporal puniſhment, whether they 
be printed in our faid kingdom, countries, territo- 
ries, and lordſhips, or in any other place not bein 
under our dominion. We likewiſe forbid the faid 
Ramus to read the ſaid books, and to get them writ- 
ten or tranſcribed, publiſhed or diſperſed in any man- 
ner whatſoever, or to read any lectures Logic or Phi- 
loſophy without expreſs leave from us; as alſo not to 
uſe ſuch ſlanders and invectives againſt Ariſtotle, or 
any other antient author commonly received and ap- 
proved, or againſt our ſaid daughter the univerſity, 
and the members thereof, upon the above- mentioned 
« pains ; and therefore we order and command, &e(13).” 
He who hears but one ſide, hears nothing; and 
therefore it will not be improper to hear the ac- 
count which a friend of Ramus publiſhed of the whole 
proceeding. Ramus, to obey the king's command, 


appeared before the five judges, tho“ three of them 


were his great enemies. The diſpute laſted two days. 
He maintained that the Logic of Ariſtotle was imper- 
fe, ſince it contained neither definition nor diviſion. 


; The two judges he had choſen declared the firſt day 


via & ratio- 


ne procederet de- 


finitione proficiſci 
debere. Audom. 
Taleus, ubi ſu- 
pra, apud Lau- 
notum, ibid. pag. 


58. 
(15) Ad Dialecti- 


cæ artis perfec- 


tionem definitio- 
ne nihil opus 
eſſe. Ibid, 


(16) Ibid, 


(17) Ex eo au- 
tem conſeſſu ſe 
diſcedere quia ſe 


in writing, that definition is neceſſary in every regular 


diſputation (14) ; the three others declared in writing, 
that Logic may be perfect without definition (15). 


The next day they acknowledged in writing, that di- 
viſion is neceſſary in Logic; but when they ſaw that 
Ramus - inferred from thence that he was in the 
right to condemn Ariſtotle's Logic, becauſe it was 
not divided, they put off the bulineſs till another 
time; and perceiving that they had fo intangled 
themſelves, that they could not come off with ho- 


| Nour, they declared that the diſputation ought to 


be renewed, and that what had been done there 
thoſe two days, ſhould be looked upon as nothing. 
Ne non damnaretur Ramus, novum confilium initur 
ut ab initio tota diſputatio retexatur, & adhuc in- 
judicata induceretur, progue” nihilo haberetur (16). Ra- 
mus made great complaints of ſuch a proceeding, 
wherein the judges not only made it appear that they 
intended to condemn him, but alſo diſannulled their 
own judgment ; he excepted againſt them, and entered 
an appeal, which was declared null by Francis I, 
who ordered the five judges ſhould give a definitive 
ſentence in that cauſe. 'The two judges choſen by 
Ramus retired, being unwilling to be preſent at the 
jud ment, as meer witneſſes to the ' injuſtice intended 
againſt him (17). The three others gave ſentence as 
they were led 50 their paſſions, and care was taken 
ſo to prepoſſeſs the king with falſe reports, that he 


non focios copſi- onfirmed their judgment. Hæc omnia Regis, 


lis, ſed injuriz 


* ewhich they had obtained by moſt falſe and wickedhy 
* deviſed calumnies.“ Note, that the king declared in 
his letters-patents, that Ramus did wholly ſubmit to 
thoſe three judges, after the other two had deſiſted: 
which is falſe, if we may believe the author whom 1 
quote; for having ſaid that the two judges gave over 


the proceedings, he adds that Ramus did the ſame, 


and that the three others condemned him without 
hearing him. * Idemque Ramus ipſe non fine ſto- 
* macho, cùm A tribus illis contumelioſe illudere- 
* tur, fecit & ſe tempora ſperare dixit, quibus tales 
© judices de ſuo facto nequaquam parem eſſent volup- 


© tatem percepturi. Ita vi vita, vel certe hominum 


* quorumcunque opinione ad _ oppreſſa cauſa eſt. 
* Condemnantur igitur triumvirali ſententia, non modò 
* indifta, fed incognita plane cauſa, animadverſiones 


Ariſtotelicæ (19). - - Ramus could not bear, without (19) Ib. 
* great reſentment, to ſee himſelf fo ſhamefully abuſed by | 


* the three, who determined againfl him; and ſaid, 
* that he hoped, he ſhould ſee the time, auben fuch judges 
* would not reap the ſame pleaſure from what they had 
* done. He was obliged to ſubmit to ſuperior force, or 
© at leaft to the opinion of ſome men, by which it was for 
* a time trampled upon: the animadverſions upon Avi- 
* flotle avere condemned by the judgment of a triumwvirate, 
not only without any cauſe being ſhown, but without 
© any cauſe being known,” Take notice that the ching 
is thus related, not in an anonymous book, but in 


a piece which Audomarus Talæus dedicated to the 


cardinal of Lorrain. If we give credit to it, we muſt 


look upon what is ſaid by Peter Gallandius as a meer 


fable. He tells us, that Francis I. being informed of 
the continual invectives of a certain ſophiſt againſt 
Ariſtotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, was reſolved to ſend 
him to the gallies, but that Caſtellanus adviſed him to 


uſe another ſort of puniſhment; which was to engage 


that ſophiſt in a diſpute, wherein the ſilence he would 
be reduced to, would plainly diſcover his folly. The 
king approved that expedient, and when he heard of 


the confuſion that man had been in, he was contented 


with that puniſhment. It is Ramus, whom Peter 
Gallandius means ; but we muſt remember that he was 
his great enemy. Cum in hac ſchola ante annos oo 


Sophifta famoſus Muſis iratis natus, ghrie popularis fiti 


inexplebili præceps, Ariftotele, Cicerone & Quintiliano 
petulanter & ignoranter wexatis, nullum finem in quem- 
vis auttorem claſſicum debacchandi facturus wideretur, 
priuſquam prefſentem literarum flatam labęfactaſſet, & 
ad ſuam libidinem perwertiſſet, permulti doctrina & wir- 


tute conſpicui homines audaciam tam prodigioſam indigniſ- 


fime tulerunt. Cumque de eo apud regem ita congueſti ef- 
ſent, ut ille, pro ſua perpetua in literas & literarum Pro- 
fefſores benevalentia, hunc indignabundus ad remum dam- 
natum triremibus addicere ſtatueret, Regis animum facets 
leporis ſuavitate emollitum, ad mitiorem fententiam tra- 
duxit. Sophiſtam nugantem & inepte philoſophantem ab 
humaniſſimo Rege nullo capitali ſupplicio puniendum eſſe. 
Verum cum doctis hominibus coram grawibus diſceptatori- 
bus in diſputationis certamen commiſſum, argumentis con- 
vincendum, & ratione aliqua leviore ad ſanitatem redu- 
cendum. Quorum ſententia cum illum Rex inſcitiæ, im- 
pudentiæ & temeritatis damnatum, filentiique pana mul- 
tatum wvidifſit, facile acquievit, neque acerbius quicquam 
in eum flatuit (20). + Pg 

LE] His enemies expreſſed an extraordinary joy for it.] 
They made a greater noiſe about it in proportion, 
than the moſt vain-glorious princes: for the taking of a 


great town, or the obtaining a moſt important victory.) 


The ſentence of the three judges was publiſhed in Latin 
and French in all the ſtreets of Paris, and in all the 


(20) Petrus Gale 
landius, in Vita 
petri Caſtellani, 


, * 1 a 1 : | a dem, Ta- 
Ramo fieret licet omnium Regum & humaniſſimi & literarum parts of Europe whither they could ſend it. Some (21) J 94! 
4 — © amantiflimi, tamen per falſas & improbiſſimè con- plays were acted with great pomp, wherein Ramus * * 


intelligerent, * {as calumnias inducti, auctoritate confirmanitur (18). was abuſed a thouſand ways among the acclamations | fe by John 
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(18) Ib, 5. 39. 6 Am" or a greater lover of learning than Francis I, tam nobili victoria mirificus agitur, triſtis illa Oe gius, P 
| 25 


) The 
Banofius 
pra, P 


22) Tt 
read in 
Launol, 
Ariſtote 
na, Pag 
But Fre 
Vita R- 
17, cit. 
ſame pa, 
Jalæus, 
quo exp 
potuit. 

23) Fr 
Vita R: 
pag. 18, 


24) Ibi 
20. TT 
taken f. 


mus ir 


ſpecch n 
the year 


rus Cale 

in Vita 
\ellanty 
„ Pag. 


n, Ja- 

id. See 

mus's 
ohn 

8 Frei- 


ape 17 


) Theoph. 
Ranofius, ub1 


Gora, Pag · To 
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Prele : but Ramus being perſuaded by his friends to teach there, had quickly a great 


many hearers (þ). 


The Sorbonne endeavoured to have him expelled from that college, 
but could not ſucceed in it: he was maintained in his place of Principal by a decree of &) lh. 
the parliament (i). The cardinal of Lorrain proved ſo good a patron to him, that he () See the te- 


833 


obtained from Henry II the liberty of writing and ſpeaking in the year 1547, and the mark [L]. 
royal profeſſorſhip of Philoſophy and Eloquence in July 1551 (f). The parliament of „ Theoph. 
Paris had before this maintained him in the liberty of adding philoſophical lectures to Banoſus, ubi 


thoſe of Eloquence (h. 


(22) Thus we 
nad in Mr de 
Launoi, de Varia 
Ariſtotelis fortu- 
na, pag 60. : 
But Freigius, in 
Vita Rami, Pag · 
17, citing the 
ſane paſſage of 
Jalæus, ſays, 
quo exportari 
potuit. 


23) Freigius, in 


Vita Rami, 


pag. 18, & ſep. .. 


24) Ibid. pag. 
20. This is 

taken from Ra- 
mus's inaugural 


pech made in 


the year 1551. 


That decree had 


put an end to many perſecutions, which & 


Ramus and his ſcholars had been expoſed to. They had been vexed and proſecuted 
ſeveral ways [F], both before the academical and the civil judges (n), during the winter 


of the year 1551 (1). 


He was no ſooner made Regius Profeſſor, but he ſhewed a new 


vr page 7, 


(m) Jo. Thomas 
Freigius, ubi 


ſupra, pag. 18, 


deſire of perfecting the ſciences, and went about it with more eagerneſs, notwithſtand- . 
ing the hatred of his reſtleſs enemies, who were ſo malicious as to pretend, that the (% Remus, in 


manner after which he and his colleagues pronounced the letter 
for which he deſerved to be proſecuted [G]. They carried their attempts fo far, that he 


renda Triumwviriim ſententia impreſſis & Latina & Gal- 
lica oratione libcllis, non modo per. hujus urbis compita, 
ſed per orbis terrarum loca omnia, quo expectari potuit (22), 
promulgatur. Ludi magno apparatu celebrantur, ubi 
Hectuntibus & plaudentibus Ariftoteleis, omni ludibrii & 


contii genere Ramus afficitur. 


[F] They had been wexed and proſecuted ſeveral 


aways.) I do not give the particulars of thoſe perſe- 
cutions, which you may read in Freigius (23): I ſhall 
only ſay, that when Ramus's enemies came to per- 


ceive that the other complaints made no great impreſ- 


fon, they accuſed him of perverting the youth with 
the ſeeds of Hereſy and Scepticiſm. * Unius primum 
accuſationem graviſſimam audivit, Ramum Acade- 
< micum nominantis, & inaudita calumnia deſcribentis, 
« humanarum divirarumque rerum hoſtem & inimi- 
cum, qui de humanis diviniſque legibus addubita- 
ret, deque 1is dubitare diſcipulos ſuos doceret : qui 
© lubricos Divi Auguſtini locos ſuis auditoribus ad ef- 
«* franatam & impiam libertatem proponeret, qui (quo 
« facilius incautis animis abuteretur) omnes Logicas 
« diſputationes tolleret (24). - - He firſt heard, what 
« avas the heavieſt charge of all, the accuſation of one 
* perſon, who, venting unheard of calumnies, and calling 
Ramus a Sceptic, deſeribed him as a foe to all good- 
© neſs, and the enemy of all knowledge, divine and bu- 
© man, who not only doubted himſelf of the lagus of God 
and man, but alſo taught his diſciples to doubt thereof ; 
aubo made uſe of ſome licentious paſſages of St Auguſtin 
© to recommend to his hearers an unbridled and impious 
liberty, and who, that he might the more eaſily deceive 
* unwary ſouls, was for taking away all Logical dif- 
« putations. | 3 

[G] Y manner after which he and his colleagues pro. 
nounced the letter Q.] Amongſt other abuſes, the royal 
profeſſors mended that, which had crept into the 
pronunciation of the Latin. Some Eccleſiaſtics com- 
plied with that reformation, tho' the Sorboniſts were 
diſpleaſed with that innovation. But a beneficed man 
was very ill uſed by them upon that account ; for they 
got him deprived of his revenues. He made his appli- 
cation to the parliament ; and the royal profeſſors be- 


ing afraid that he would'fink under the credit of the 


faculty of Divinity, for being ſo bold as to pronounce 
the Latin tongue according to their reformation, 
thought themſelves obliged to aſſiſt him: they went 
to the court, and repreſented in ſo lively a manner 
the ſhamefulneſs of ſuch a trial, that the accuſed per- 
ſon was acquitted. * Quas novas turbas innovata pro- 
* nunciatio peperit ? Sub annum milleſimum quingen- 
teſimum quinquageſimum, cum Profeſſores reg tince- 
riorem Latin linguz pronunciationem ſenſim intro- 
ducere cœpiſſent, moleſtè ferebant cùm alii, tum præ- 
ſertim Sorbonici, inveteratam loquendi conſuetudinem 
Gallorum improbari, ut quæ pueri didiciſſent, ſenes 
perdenda fateri cogerentur: in primis vero de ſono ip- 
ſius liters Q. ambigebatur : regiis fic, uti debet, cum 
ſequente u pronunciantibus, Quiſquis, Quanquam : 
Sorbonicis vero conſuetudine vernacula, Kiſkis, Kan- 
kam. Jam cum ſacris addictum hominem ob genuinam 

ronunciationem ampliſſimis proventibus Sorbonici 
8 curaſſent, & lite coram Senatu Pariſienſi 
conteſtata, ne miſer illa ob grammaticam hæreſin (ut 
illi vocabant) theologicis fructibus jure excideret, peri- 
culum eſſet: profeſſores regii, & inter hos Petrus 
Ramus facto agmine in Curiam convolant, & judicii 
inſolentiam ; refati, quod Jureconſulti de legibus 

VOL. IV. | 


„„ e a a 


Q, was an innovation 


was 


* regiis diſputare ſoliti, ad grammaticorum leges di- 
* judicandas ſeſe dimiſiſſent, judices ita commoverunt, 
* ut ſententiis ſuis non modo ſacerdotem abſolverent, 
* ſed & impunitatem de Grammatica pronunciatione 
* diſputandi tacito aſſenſu in perpetuum ſtabilirent. 
Ergo Kis & Kalis, & Kantus, & Miki, & ſimiles 
* Gottiſmi & barbariſmi erant in Pariſienſi Academia 
* ante regios profeſſores uſitati: quos barbariſmos {i 
collega aliquis imitari nollet, acerbè & contume-- 
© liose accipiebatur, quod collegii conſuetudinem vio- 
* lare diceretur. E ſchola regia tum primum Quis, 
* Qualis, Quantus, Mihi, Latine & Romane fonue- 
* runt, & pudor fuit regiis Profeſſoribus tanquam regis 
* iptius voci palam reclamare (25). - - - Whht new di- 
* fturbances did an innovation in pronunciation produce? 
* In the year 1550, the Royal Profeſſirs hawing begun 
* fo introdute a purer pronunciation of the Latin tongue, 
© there wwere other profeſſors, eſpecially thoſe of the Sor- 
bonne, who took it highly amiſs, that the pronunciation, 
* anciently made uſe of by the French, ſhould be di ſap- 
* proved of, and could not bear to be obliged to unlearn 
* avhen they were old men what they had learned awhen they 
© auere boys. The firſt diſpute of this kind was about the 
* ſound of the letter Z. The Royal Profeffors pronounced it 
* as it ought to be, with the following vowel u, Quiſquis, 
© Quanquam : but the Sorbonne adhered to the cuſtom then 
in uſe, Kiſkis, Kankam. The members of the Sorbonne 
* had endeavoured to deprive a Clergyman of very ample 
revenues, for making uſe of the genuine pronunciation 
* the conteſt was brought before the parliament of 
Paris, and there was great danger that the unfor- 
* tunate man would be deprived of the benefits of his Thea- 


Oratione habits 
anno 1551, 


Pag. m. 9. 


(25) Freigius, iti 
Vita Rami, pag. 
2.4. 


* logical fludies, for a Grammatical Hereſy, as they called 


it. But the Royal Profeſſors, and among ſt them Peter 


« to the court, and having expoſed the ftrangeneſs of their 
« proceedings, that Lawyers, whoſe buſineſs it was to diſ- 
pute about the king's la us, ſhould debaſe themſelves into 
Critics on the laws of Grammar, they fo prevailed upon 
« the Fudges, that they not only acquitted the Divine, but 
* by a tacit afſent eftabliſhed for ever an impunity to all 


* controverſies about Grammatical pronunciation. Kis, 
and Kalis, and Kantus, and Miki, and ſuch lik: 
© Gothiſms and barbariſms were uſed in the academy of 
Paris in the preſence of the Royal Profeſſors ; and if 
* any of them refuſed to make uſe of theſe barbariſms, hz 


* fringe the cuſtoms of the college. Quis, Qualis, 
tus, and Mihi, were then firſt reftored to the genuine 
* Roman pronunciation in the Royal ſchool, and peopl: 
© evere aſhamed to contradict openly the Royal Profeſſors, 


* awho were in a manner confidered as the voice of the 


Ramus, afſembling themſelves together in a body, flew 


© was wery ill treated, as one who took upon him to in- 
Quan- 


«* king himſelf” This is ſuch a ſtrange and incredible 


thing, that I did not think fit to omit any one word 
of the author who relates it. He maintains anothet 
immediately after, which I am more amazed at, and 
I would fain ſee the monuments of it in the archives; 
otherwiſe I would not adviſe any body to give an ins 
tire credit to it, any more' than to the trial about 
Kankan and Kiſtis. The thing is this: The public 
authority was made uſe of to force many doctors of 
Paris to renounce this aſſertion, which they obſtinately 
maintained: Ego amat is as good a phraſe as Ego amo. 
I will quote Freigius for it. © Incredibile prope dictu 
« eſt, {ed tamen verum & editis libris proditum, in 


« Pariſienſi Academia Doctores extitiſſe, qui mordicus 


« tuerentur ac defenderent, Ego amat, tam commodam 
10 C | | _ *-orationenmt 


— 
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was obliged to abſcond. He went to Fontainebleau, with the king's leave, where he 


(o) Freieius, ibid. concealed himſelf (o) [HZ], and continued his Geometrical and Aftronomical ſtudies by 
Ps 1 the help of the books he found in the king's library. But when it came to be known 


that he was there, he did not think himſelf ſafe, and was forced to abſcond in ſeveral 


(% Idem, pag. other places (Pp). In the mean time his library was plundered in the college of Prele. 
_ But the peace being concluded between Charles IX, and the Proteſtants, in the year 
1563, he was reſtored to his place, wherein he maintained himſelf with great vigour, 

and endeavoured chiefly to make mathematical learning flouriſh 3 which he did till the 

ſecond civil war in the year 1567. He was then obliged to leave Paris, and to put 

(% Lem, pag, himſelf under the protection of the Huguenots (2). He was in their army at the battle 
30. of St Denys. The peace was made ſome months after, and he was again eſtabliſhed in 
his profeſſorſhip ; but foreſeeing that the war would ſoon break out again, and being 


unwilling to be expoſed to a new ſtorm, he aſked the king's leave to go and fee the 


(-) lem, & German univerſities, which was granted him. He made that journey in the year 1568, 
Paz: % and received great honours wherever he came (r). He returned into France after the 
(s) This is third war, in the year 1571 (), and periſhed in the maſſacre at Paris on St Bartholo- 


founded upon 
what is ſaid that : DE 2 =, : . | 
he made a ſpeech He was, without doubt, a great Orator [I], a man of univerſal learning, and endowed 


der zr. with excellent moral qualities; free from avarice, ſober, chaſt [X], fearing God, and 
050 zealous 


turned his eyes towards Germany, that wwas moſt dear 
to him from the love that he bore to Mathematical ftu- 
dies. But on every hand nothing ſurrounded him but 
terrors and the apprehenfions of death; the intelligence 
he received, that the college of Prele was cruelly ſacked, 
and that his library avas plundered and flripped of 
every thins that was precious in it, brought him back 
to the caſtle of Vincennes, nearer the town : another ac- 
cident happened flill more affiifting, and which obliged 
him to fly from thence by unknown aways, and to hide 
himſelf in divers places: nevertheleſs, in the midſt of 
his flight, and in his hiding: places, he found leiſure to 


« orationem eſſe, quam Ego amo; ad eamque perti- 
© naciam comprimendam conſilio publico opus fuiſſe 
(26) {$ 2). -- I is almoſt incredible to tell, but 
* nevertheleſs true, and alſo in print, that there were 
Doctors in the academy of Paris, who aſſerted and 
* maintained moſt obſlinately, that Ego amat was as pro- 
per ſpeech, and as good Grammar as Ego amo, and 
© they were forced to have the aſſiſtance of public autho- 
* rity before they could overcome their obſtinacy. Not- 
withſtanding my incredulity, I ſhall obſerve that there 
happened many things in the XVIth century in the 
faculty of Theology at Paris, at which they bluſh now 
when they think of them. They were laughed at for © 7mprove his knowledge.” Banoſius informs ns that 
it to ſome purpoſe. | RES Ramus retired to Fontainebleau during the firſt religi- 
[(S) Taken from Agrippa de Vanitate Scientiarum, gious war, that is, in the year 1562 (31). 
Cap. III. de Grammatica: ſee Mr Le Duchat's Notes 


(26) Thid, 
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mew's day, as may be ſeen in the paſſage which Moreri has tranſcribed from Thuanus. 


1 (31) Banoſius, 
A letter of Languet's (3 2), dated from Paris, F ebruary in Vita Ram, 


upon Rabelais, note eighth of the nineteenth chapter the firſt, 1562, informs us, that Ramus put himſelf at 7%. 20. 


of the firſt book. REM. CRI r.] | the head of ſome members of the univerfity (33), who 
[H] He went to Fontainebleau with the king's leave, let Catherine de Medicis know that they had no con- 


(32) The 6815 
of the ſecond 


ewhere he concealed himſelf.) I wiſh Freigius had not cern in the petition which the Rector had preſented to book, Edit. of 
omitted the circumitances of Ramus's retreat; I wiſh the parliament in the name of the whole univerſity, to Hall 1699. 


particularly he had mentioned the time: but perhaps prevent the publication of the edi& of January; on 


if he had ventured to fet down the year, he would the contrary, that they demanded the publication (33) Forum qui 


not have been more ſucceſsful, than when he ſaid (27) of it. It is certain that the Rector had never ad- eee 
u 

trus Ramus. 

F Languet. Epift. 

[1] He wwas a great Orator.) I defire no other LAVIII, lb. , 


ſtated by king Henry (28), at the ſollicitation of the proof for it than this teſtimony of Brantome, which F. 201. 


27) Ibid. pag. a of . ith 
| ( Wy Ps. that Ramus's Animadwverfiones were condemned in the viſed about it with thoſe that he knew to be favourers 


year 1545; and that the author was forbidden to of the reformed religion (34). 
meddle with Philoſophy ; but that Ramus being re-in- 


(23) Henry II 


did not begin Cardinal of Lorrain, made a ſpeech in the year 1546, contains a particular not be found any where elle. 


his reign till the De ſtudiis Philoſophiee & Eloquentie conjungendis. - Con- Here are his words, wherein he mentions the learned (34) 


year 1547. Ra- copning the uniting the ftudies of Philoſophy and Elaquence. men maintained by Henry II. Galandius Torti- 
5 deprived However it be, he clearly intimates that the king not * colis was a great Orator ; but Ramus, his enemy, ex- 
2 daring to protect Ramus openly, {ent him to Fountaine- © ceeded him. Ramus was a moſt eloquent Orator, 
bleau to ſecure him from the fury of his enemies. Paucis © and there have been few like him; for his eloquence 
menſibus per reliqua Geometriæ myſteria pervaſiſſet, © was attended with an extraordinary graceful delivery. 
nifi curſus induſtriæ per fatalem quandam calamita- Having turned Huguenot ſome years after, and 
tem abruptus fuiſſet. Acceptis igitur a rege literis, being in the Prince of Conde and the Admiral's re- 
ad regiam Fontiſbellaquei bibliothecam N And 
mathematicas ſuperiorum temporum prælectiones ab 
initio plenius & uberius retractavit & conſidera- 
vit (29). - Hæc meditantem ſolitudo cervorum 
ac ſylva diutius occulere non potuit. In Italiam 
tum cogitavit, quò ipſum Bononia honorificè invita- 
rat. In Germaniam noſtram ipſius illis mathematum 
amoribus chariſſimam ſæpe reſpexit, ſed viis omni- 


whom they had ſent for, refuſing to go into France, 
unleſs they had ſome money given them; the Hu- 
guenots made a gathering for them, and Ramus a 
ſpeech, which affected them ſo much, that they 
were prevailed upon to go into the heart of France, 
where they did great miſchief (35). 


(29) Freigius, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
26, | 
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ad regiam Vincennarum propius urbem revocarunt : public falary (36). He would not accept the preſents 


tinue, in their journey to Lorrain, and the Reitters, 


Ibid: 


(35) Brantome, 
LX] He was... . . free from avarice, ſober, chaſt.] Memoire de, 
bus terror mortis intentus ac payor, rumor etiam He refuſed ſome profeſſorſhips, which might have Hommes ir 
Prælei ſui indignis modis direpti, tum bibliothecæ been very profitable to him, and choſe rather to be ** Som 
chariflimis quibuſque rebus ſpoliatæ ac depopulatz, a teacher in the college of Prele, where he had no Page 55. 


(36) Tho. Frei- 


« ,quin alia vis etiam gravior accidit, ut e Vincennis that his pupils were willing to make him (37), and hes gius, uli fare, 
per invia itinera profugiendum eſſet, & ſubinde va- maintained ſome ſcholars at his own charge. Sole- Pag. 35: 


« riis in locis deliteſcendum : in fuga tamen & late- bat in patriam proficiſcens bonæ indolis juvenes pau- 

(30) e gone through the other myſteries of Geometry in a fab 
* months, if | his career had not been flopped by a fatal 
* calamity, having then obtained the king's letters, he re- 
« tired da the royal library at Fontainebleau, where he 
* more fully reviſed and examined, from the beginning, © a promiſing genius. He afterawards placed them in the 
« the Mathematical lectures which be had formerly read. * college of Prele, where he inſtructed them in all good 
Mather avoods, nor the ſolitude of flags cauld no * diſcipline : moſt of them oy alive, and are men of 
* houger-conceal him in the purſuit of theſe fludies, He * great learning.” He refuſed to go into Poland, tho 
then thought of going to Italy, whither Bologna had he was promiſed to be well rewarded for the enco- 
given him a moſt honourable invitation. He often miums he ſhould beſtow upon the duke of Anjou. = 
I | Ee Dt aniwer 


mero plerique ſuperſunt viri doctiſſimi (38). - - - I/hen- 
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K 


bris otium lucemque reperit (30). - - He would have * 3 ſuis ſumptibus fovere, eoſque in Academia (37) Ibid. 
rælea bonis informabat diſciplinis : ex quorum nu- | 

g L (38) Banoſius, 

ever he went into his own country, he uſed, at his own ubi ſopra, Pag. 


expence, to aſſiſt ſuch poor children as appeared to him of 14. 


(39) Thi 


13o 


(40) My 
dem pro! 
yant, ub 
nius æqu 
Laudat v 
qui vult 
re merce 
rat, Epi 


ll. 1, 2 


(41) Bar 
ibid. Pag 


(42) Ibid 


(43) Ibid 


(44) Frei 
ubi ſupra 
34. 


a, Pag 


(39) Ibid. PS 


Ie 


(40) Multa fi- 
dem promiſſa le- 
vant, ubi ple- 
nius æquo 

Laudat venales 
qui vult extrude- 
re merces. Ho- 
rat. Epiſt. II. 


lib. ii, ver. 10. 


(41) Banoſius, 
ibid. pag. 12. 


(42) Ibid, 


(43) Ibid. 


(44) Freigius, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
34. _ 
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zealous for the Reformed religion: but he was ſomewhat obſtinate, and given to contra- 
diction; and ſome will have it that he robbed Vives of his inventions (t). He ſhewed (:) See Recker- 


a great firmneſs in his misfortunes [L]. He was not well beloved by the miniſters ; for 
he made himſelf in ſome ſort the head of a party to alter the diſcipline of the Reformed 


churches. His deſign was fruftrated, and even defeated in a national ſynod ©, (He AV 


anſwer was, that Eloquence ought not to be a merce- 
nary thing, and that an Orator ought to be a man of 
probity. Inter cetera referam quod cuidam reſpondit, 
gui in Poloniam legatus, Ramo, ut ſecum proficiſceretur 
ad Henrici, qui nunc eft, Galliarum regis laudes decantan- 
das, magno pretio perſuadere conatus eſt. At vero, ait, 
oportet Oratorem non tantum dicendi peritum, ſed virum 
bonum eſſe : nec viri boni lingua venalis efſe debet (39). 
We learn from theſe words a particular very re- 
markable, viz. that Monluc was defirous to make uſe 
of Ramus's eloquence, in order to dazzle the Poliſh 
nobility, that they might be the more willing to elect 
the duke of Anjou for their king ; for it 1s not to 
be queſtioned, that he who made the above-mentioned 
propoſal to Ramus, was the ſame Monluc, biſhop 
of Valence, who did ſo well ſucceed in his nego- 
tiations about the election of Henry III, and who, 
amongſt other means, made uſe of the eloquence of 


ſome perſons, who, in their verſes and harangues, 


extolled to the ſkies the qualities of the duke of Anjou. 
He took care to ayoid the ſnare mentioned in a maxim 
of Horace (40). | 
Ramus was a man of an exemplary temperance ; he 
was contented with boiled meat, and eat but little at 
dinner; he was twenty years without drinking wine, 
and began to drink it only by the preſcription of the 
Phyſicians ; he lay upon ſtraw, and roſe very early 
(41); he ſtudied all day (42) ; he lived a ſingle life 
that was not fo much as ſuſpected of the leaſt im- 
purity, and took great care to avoid obſcene conver- 
lations. Cælebs wixit honeſtiſſime, ab ſcortationis non 
tantum crimine, jed etiam ſuſpicione ſemper immunis : 
colloquia obſcœna, ntpote que bonos mores corrumpunt, 
tanquam toxicum fugiebat (43). | 


[L] He fbewed a great firmneſs in his misfortunes] 


Any body but he would have retired from Paris after 
the thundring decree of Francis I, which his ad- 
verſaries did ſo inſultingly boaſt of; but he kept till 
in the college of Prele, and let them bawl as much as 
they would. He anſwered none of the pieces that 
were publiſhed againſt him. If it be ſaid that he durſt 
not do it; becauſe the king ordered him to be filent 
about matters relating to Philoſophy 3; I anſwer, that if 


he had not been maſter of his paſſions, he would have 


gone out of the kingdom, to enjoy the liberty of vin- 
dicating himſelf. Of all 2 in the world ſilence 
is perhaps the moſt difficult for an author who is at- 
tacked and ſlandered by every body; and yet this is 


a thing which Ramus was capable of. Here follow 


the words of an author who has very well expreſſed it. 
Adverſus contumelias Doctorum quamlibet & erudi- 
< ditorum hominum, perpetuum filentium juraverat. 
© Nil Goveano, Gallandio, Perionio, + Turnebo re- 
* ſpongit : nil ingenii & doctrinæ per univerſam Ger- 
< maniam principi Melanchthoni reſpondit : nil aliis 
* Germanis, ml Italis nonnullis reſpondit. Cumque 
divulgatis per orbem terrarum Gallica & Latina lin- 
gua probris eſſet notatus, publicis ludis ignominioſiſ- 
ſime traductus: conſtricta lingua, vinctis manibus 
prohibitus quicquam de philoſophia vel publice, vel 
« privatim dicere, ſcribere, cogitare etiam (ſi menti 
« tantum potuiſſet imperari) prohibitus eſſet: adverſus 
* tantas tot acerbitatum plagas, unicum patientiæ re- 
medium adhibuit, in animoque ſemper illud ha- 
© buit: Grata ſupervenet, gue nom ſperabitur hora (44). 
o 
- 
* 
« 
. 
c 
« 


* He had favorn to obſerve a perpetual filence with regard 
to the flanders of his adverſaries, tho' they were men of 
ever ſo much learning or knowledge. He made no anſaver 
to Gowveanus, Gallaudius, Perionius, and Turnebus : nor 
ewould he make any reply to Melanchthon himſeff, the 
moſt famed for wit and learning throughout all Ger- 
many: there were other Germans, and ſome Italiaus, 
to whom he gave no anſuzer. And when in the Latin 
and French tongue calumnies were every where publiſhed 
© againſt him, when he was in the moſt ignominious man- 
nor abuſed on the public flage, when his tongue was 
© tied and his hands too, and he was prohibited from 
either publickly or privately ſpeaking, or writing, or 
© even thinking, about Plug, if it had been poſſible 


c 


could 


* to have controlled the mind fo far; yet amidſt this de. 
* Inge of ills he made uſe of wo other remedy than pa- 
* fience 3 and that he was always poſſiſed of : and 
* always hop'd for better times.” That author has 
forgot a circumſtance, which would have very mich 
{et of Ramus's triumph, I mean the power he had 
over himſelf to be the! This Profeſſor, four years 
aſter, recovered the liberty of writing and ſpeaking 
about Philoſophy. He ſays ſo himſelf in the firſt 
oration he made after he had been choſen Regius- 
Profeſſor : © Miſero Rex Henricus, Hercules videlicet 
* Gallicus, adfuit, meque quarto abhinc anno ad po- 
* ſtulationem Caroli Lotharingi Cardinalis, & mani- 
© bus & lingua ſolvit, ſolutoque Eloquentiæ & Philo- 
ſophiæ docendz, exercendæ, illuſtrandæ poteſtatem 
fecit (45): - King Hen, the Hercules of France, 
* relieved me from my diſtreſi, when four years ſince, at 
* the requeſt of Charles, Cardinal of Lorrain, he ſet 
* free both my tongue, and my hands, and reſtored 19 me 
* the power of teaching, practiſing, and explaining E h- 
* quence and Philoſophy.” Here are ſome other proofs of 
his conſtancy. The firſt time he explained his Logic in 
the college of Cambray, the emitiaries of his enemies 
left no ſtone unturned to vex him to the higheſt de- 
gree, and to force him to leave off reading his le- 
cture: they hiſſed and hooted at him; they clapped 
their hands, and ſtamped with their feet. But all was in 
vain; he was not put out of countenance; he ſtopped 


now and then till the hooting was over, and made 


an end of his lecture in the interval of their outeries. 
They were aſtoniſned at his unconcernedneſs, and 
proved afterwards leſs inſolent. 
Cameracenſi ſchola frequentiſſimo auditorio ſuam dialecti- 
cam auſpicaretur, ab æmulis clamores, ſtrepitus, fibili 
ingentes per ſummam petulantiam excitari captre. Hac 
inſolentia nihil ipſe permotus, cum ſe oratorem præſtitit. 


Anno 1552, cum in 


839 


man, in Præ- 
cognitis Logicis, 
Trac. ii, cap. 


(45) Ramus, in 
Oratione habita 


anno 1551, Pag: 


mM, Te 


ut multum diuque licet obnitentibus adverſariis, per inter- 


valla tamen clamorum, incredibili conſtantia, nec minori 
cum gloria perorarit. Qua qus virtute conflernati ini- 
mici, in poſterum minus ei futre moleſti (46). He was 
inſulted in the like manner at Heidelberg, and with 
no better ſucceſs, whilſt he read lectures there in the 
year 1568 (47). Which ſhews that he had made 
himſelf odious to ſeveral people in Germany as well 
as in France, for having been ſo bold as to write 
againſt Ariſtotle. It muſt be confeſſed that he had 
done it a little too haughtily, and that he had ſhewed 
too great an affeRation of depriving that Philoſopher 
of all his glory : he took from him, as much as ever 
he could, the works that are aſcribed to him; and 
when he acknowledged him to be the author of ſome 
of them, he condemned the doctrine contained in them, 
and went fo far as to inveigh againſt his perſon, 
by an odious deſcription of his vices and actions (48). 
See the two ſpeeches which Perionius publiſhed in the 
year 1544. | | 
[M] His defign was . . . . defeated in a national ß 
nod.) He deſigned to introduce a democratical govern- 
ment into the church: he pretended that the power 
of the keys, conferred by Jeſus Chriſt upon the people, 
ought only to be committed to the conſiſtories, that 
they ſhould firſt of all deliberate about the things in 
queſtion, and give their judgment about them; which 


(45) Freizius, 
ubi ſupra, 


(47) Proinde 
minus debet mi- 
rum videri, fi 
dum libera lega- 
tione regis per- 
miſſu, tertid ci- 
vili bello ardente 
Gallia fungitur, 
in Heidelvergenſ 
Acad-mia princi- 
pali autoritate ad 
profitendum ad- 
ductus, conſimi- 
les æmulorum 
clamores invicto 
animo pertulit, 
tanta quidem 
conſtantia ut ad- 
ver ſarios ſuæ pe- 
tulantiæ pudere 
meritò debuerit. 
Tbid, 


(48) See Kecker- 


man, in Præ- 


ſhould afterwards be propoſed to the people, and ſhould Conitis Logicis, 
not be enacted into a law, unleſs it were confirmed by J.. 1. 95, 96. 


the votes of the heads of the families. He ſaid that 


this was the only way to preſerve the church from Oli- 


garchy and Tyranny. His opinion was examined in a 


national ſynod (40), who rejected it. Beza uſed his (49) Held at 


utmoſt endeavours to have that Eccleſiaſtical Democr 


acy Nimes in May, 


condemned, which in truth would occaſion a world of 1572. 


confuſion, and a meer Anarchy. He was afraid that if 
Peter Ramus ſhould refuſe to acquieſce in the judgment 
of the ſynod, it would cauſe many broils ; for he look 
ed upon him as a pragmatical fellow. Here follow his 
words: Pſeudodialetticus ille, quent 50 ov dn jams 
pridem docti multi cognominarunt, contentionem non par- 
dam excitawit do tota Beclefraftica evra i. quam 1. 
quit Demecraticam eſſe oportere, nom Ariſtocruticam, fola 

| Nan | © TerBenttucare 
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() The Life of 
Peter Ramus, 
written by Nan- 
celius. Mr 
Teiſſier ſays no- 
thing of it in 
his Bibliotbeca 
Bibliathecarum, 


(50) Theodor. 
Beza, Epiſt. 
LXVII. I. i: 
dated Faly I, 
1572. 


(51) Contendebat 
non adverſus diſ- 
ciplinam, ſed 
penes quos eſſet 
eccleſiaſtica gu- 
bernatio: vole- 
bat enim non pe- 
nes paucos, ſed 
penes univerſam 
Eccleſiam eſſe 
judicium doctri- 
næ, electionem 
& abjectionem 
miniſtrorum, ex- 
communicatio- 
nem, & abſolu- 


tionem. Simler. 
in Vita Bullin- 


ger. fol. 45. 


(52) Theodor. 
Beza, Epiſt. 
LXVIII, of the 

ſame date as the 
ether, 


(53) In the re- 
mark [A]. 


(54) Thuan. 7b. 
lii, pag. 1078, 
ad ann, 1572, 
Spondanus has 
committed the 
ſame fault, ad 
ann, 1572, num. 


15. 
(55) poſtremo 


er roneam in 
Philoſophicis do- 
ctrinam invexit, 
Ariſtotelem voce 
& ſcriptis impor- 
tune oppugnans. 
Tdem, Thuanus, 
ibid, 


(56) In the re- 
mark [D]. 


(57) In Vita 
Rami, pag. 15, 
& ſeg. 


(53) And not the 
geh, as Paſquier 
Jays, Recherches 
de la France, lib. 
ix, cap, xix, 


fag. m. 835. 


(59) Paſquier, 
ibid. 


(60) In the arti- 
cle CATIUS, 
remark [C]. 


(61) Antiquitez 
de Paris, pag. 
568, Paris E- 
dit. 1639, in 
449 


could mention many other things relating to him; were it not that I avoid repeating 
what may be found in Moreri's Dictionary, and in the large collections of Mr Teiffier : 
beſides, I have not been able to conſult a book ( which I formerly was poſſeſſed of, 


and which contains a great many particulars of his life. 
vations upon the narratives of thoſe two authors [V], wherein the reader will find ſome 


I ſhall make ſome ſhort obſer- 


matters of fact cleared. He publiſhed many books; you may ſee the catalogue of them 


merBereVuare preſbyterio relinquens. Synodus ob eam 
cauſam Nemauſi ineunte Majo coacta, cui etiam interfui, 
dogma iſtud plane, meo judicio, abſurdum & pernicigſum, 
refutatis contrariis omnibus argumentis damnavit, cui fi 
cum ſuis pauculis ille obſequatur, bene erit: fin minus, 
certe turbas dabit homo ad turbanda opti ma quæ que com- 
paratus (80). Ramus was not ſo imprudent as to re- 
quire that the diſcipline ſhould be aboliſhed ; he only 
oppoſed the juriſdiction of the conſiſtories and ſynods ; 
he pretended that the people had a right to judge of 
the doctrine, chuſe their miniſters, excommunicate, and 
abſolve (51). Some ſuſpect that he inſiſted upon this, 
to introduce into the church the power of the dema- 
gogues of Athens, or of the tribunes of Rome; for, 


being a very eloquent man, he might have excited in 


the aſſembly of the people ſuch paſſions as he would 
have had them poſſeſſed with, Ile neſcio quem adeo 


 Chriftianum populum ſomnians ut ſemper a Spiritu ſantto 


regatur, ſolaque TepsnevrtTa proſoyterio relinquens, 
nihil wult ratum haberi, niſi quod 282 5 gp ou” 
expre/hiſque ſuffragiis aecreverit, quod ni fiat, clamitat 
— BB. Sen. invehi in Eccleſiam, nihil in- 
terea Ochlecratiam reformidans, in qua nimirum ipſe, & 
ejus fimiles dominentur. Contendunt tidem guibuſvis etiam 
id 1s T&15 prophetandi partes in Ecclefia concedendas, huc 
detorto Pauli loco ex cap. prioris ad Cor. xiv (52). 

IVI 1 hall make ſome ſhort obſervations upon the nar- 
ratives of Moreri and My Teiffier.) I. I have already 
obſerved (53), their miſtake concerning the country of 
Ramus's grandfather. II. They take notice of a fault 
of Thuanus without mending it. 'That great man ſup- 
poſes (54) that Peter Ramus having taught Philological 
learning, Philoſophy, and the Mathematics in the 
college of Prele, and afterwards in the Royal College, 
forged at laſt a falſe Philoſophy in oppoſition to Ari- 
ſtotle (55). He is miſtaken ; Ramus began firſt of all 
to attack Ariſtotle, as has been ſaid above (56). III. 
What they ſay of the foundation of a profeilorſhip for 
the Mathematics is true; but their narrative would 


make one think, that Ramus paid five hundred livres 


every year during his life, to him who filled the ma- 
thematical chair. I do not believe it. It is likely 
his intention was, that after his death that ſum ſhould 
be taken from his revenue, to be paid to the Profeſſor, 
who ſhould be choſen according to the terms he had 
preſcribed. His laſt will was publiſhed by Banoſius 


(57): he made it the firſt (58) of Auguſt 1568, being 


ready to travel in order to viſit the foreign univerſities. 
He ordered by that will, that out of the yearly rent 
of ſeven hundred livres which he had in the town- 
houſe of Paris, five hundred ſhould be applied for the 
ſalary of a Profeſſor, who ſhould teach, for the ſpace 


of three years, Arithmetic, Muſic, Geometry, Optics, 


Mechanics, Aſtronomy, and Geography, in the Royal 
College; and he appointed Frederic Reiſnerus to be 
the firſt Profeſſor who ſhould have that ſalary. Paſquier, 
in his Recherches, has committed ſo childiſh a fault 
about this very thing, that I dare not but take notice 
of it. That learned man, ſays he, after forty-five years 
labour, had got frve hundred liures a year, by his good 
huſbandry, which he received from the town-houſe of 
Paris, out of which he left a hundred livres to his uncle 
by the mother's fide, a hundred more to a nephew the ſon 


of His uterine fiſter, and the frve hundred livres that re. 


mained to him who ſhould be judged the fittefl man for 
the mathematical chair (59). Here is an inſtance of 
thoſe abſences of mind, which I have mentioned in 
another place (60) : this is worſe than if one ſhould 
ſay, in caſting up an account, three times ſeven make 
twenty-two. Paſquier has before his eyes a ſum of five 
hundred livres ; he takes from it one hundred on the 
one ſide, and one hundred on the other, and yet he 
finds ſtill five hundred livres: he reads this over and 
over again without perceiving his miſtake, If he did 
not commit this error, it muſt be imputed to the cor- 
rector of the Preſs, I muſt further obſerve, that Ra- 
mus was but fifty-three years of age, when he made 
his will ; where then ſhall we find the forty-five years 
of his labour and good huſbandry? Father du Breul (61) 
1 


in 


gays, that Ramus left only fifty livres by his will 


for the mathematical Profefſor: IV. Moreri is in the 
right, when he ſays, that ave read in Bexa's letters, 
that Ramus had a mind to retire to Geneve, where he 
defired to be Profeſſor of Philoſophy: The two letters 
Beza wrote to him are remarkable, and plainly ſhew 
that there was no great friendſhip between them. 
The firſt is dated the zoth of September 1569. Beza 
anſwers the complaints of Ramus, and at the fame 
time declares to him, that he condemned his Logic, 
and his inveterate diſeaſe of cenſuring the greateſt 
men, and that his adverſaries were approved of. 
Illud ego multis ſæ pe dixi, & ad teipſum ſcripfi non 
* temere, ut tu putas, neque vel æιοοννονιαννẽ,je&, vel 
© ullo, ita me bene Deus amet, maledicendi ſtudio, 
* ſed quoniam tuum iſtud in ſummis omnibus & extra 
* omnem judiciorum aleam potitis ſcriptoribus repre- 
* hendendis cacoethes probare nunquam potui, ac ne 
nunc quidem poſſum Miror autem à me re- 
* quirt quod tam multi doctiſſimi viri tam accurate & 
verbis & ſcriptis præſtiterunt, quibus ſummo con- 
ſenſu tuas in Ariſtotelem animadverſiones prorſus 
diſplicuiſſe non ignoras. Cum iſtis fi ferre non po- 
tes ut a te diſſentiam, tuo ſane judicio fruere (62). 
I have ſaid ſo very often to many, and hae writ the 
* fame thing to you, not, as you ſuppoſe, in banter, or 
* evith any defign to rail at you : but I did never approve 


(62) Bera, F- 
piſt. XXXIV. 


* of that cuſtom of your”s in cenſuring the beſi and moſt ju- 


* dicious authors ; neither do I now. ... .. 1 wonder that 
« you ſhould expect from me what fo many learned men 
Habe fo accurately performed both in avords and writ- 
* ing, to whom you know your remarks on Ariflotle were 
© altogether diſagreeable. If you cannot bear that I 
* ſhould with them diſſent from you, follow your own judg- 


* ment.” Theſe are the ſweet things that Beza writ to 


him. He complains in the other letter that Ramus 
did not acquaint him with his deſign of being Profeſſor 
of Philoſophy in the Academy of Geneva, and he takes 
it for a ſign of diſwuſt (63). He gueſſed right; for 
certainly Ramus did not expect that Beza would favour 
him, and he had no reaſon to expect it. However, 
Beza made him ſome compliments, and writ to him in 
a civil manner ; but after all, he told him that there 
was no profeſſorſhip for him at Geneva; all the places 
were filled; the funds appointed for the ſalaries of the 
Profeſſors could not be augmented, and the Academy 
was'reſolved to admit no other ſyſtem but that of Ari- 
ſtotle. Duo tantum obſtant quo minus quod optas, & no- 
ftrum collegium aliogui vehementer cuperet, commod nunc 
confici poſſe videatur. Unum, qudd nullus nunc fit in 
ſchola wvacuus locus, noſtrorum wero tenues aded ac pene 
null fint facultates, ut nec augere paſſint profeſſorum nu- 
merum, nec conflitutis antea ſtipendiis, quæ ſan perexi- 
gua ſunt, quicquam adjicere : alterum, quod nobis certum 
ac conſtitutum fit & in ipſis tradendis Logicis, & in cæ- 
teris explicandis diſciplinis, ab Ariſtotelis ſententia ne tan- 
tillum quidem dtflectere. 
tere formula. Inten bonos bene agier opportet (64). Here 
is a remarkable thing. When Ramus might have had 
an honourable employment out of the kingdom, he 
refuſed it ſeveral times; and when he was defirous to 
have one at Geneva, he could not get it. V. Mr 
Teiſſier tells us this concerning the invitations this Phi- 
loſopher refuſed. After the death of Romulus Ama ſæus, 
the city of Balogna offered him a thouſand ducats, if he 


would ſucceed him in his place. The king of Poland en- 


deavoured to have him at Cracow. Fohn, king of Hun- 
gary, ſent him word that he auould give him the manage- 
ment of the univerſity of Weiſemburg (65). Thoſe words 


of Mr Teiſſier anſwer the Latin words of Banoſius. 6% to the E- 


* Nulla eſt Chriſtiani orbis natio quæ Rami ſapientiam 


(63) Mallem ex 
te ipſo tuum hoc 
de ornanda no- 
ſtra ſchola con- 
filium, quam er 
amicis intellexiſ- 
ſe, minime id 
quidem quod abs 
te vel quoquam 
alio rogari ve- 
lim, ut homines 
ambitioſi ſolent, 
fed quod inde 
conjiciam te 
nonnihil de meo 
in te animo dubi- 


tare cepiſſe, Id. 


Epiſt. XA, 
It is dated De- 


cember 1, 1570. 


Hec ad te ingenue ſcribo ex ve- 


64) Beza, E- 
pf vi 


65) Teiſſier, 


logies, Tom. i, 


non amaverit, & præmio laudando redimere ſtudu- Pag. 373, 374 


merit. Amiſſo enim Romulo Amaſæo, qui mille du- 
catorum ſtipendiis in celeberrima Bononienſi Acade- 
mia docuerat, Angelus Papius totius Academiæ con- 
« ſenſu illum in demortui locum evocavit. Ab An- 
* drea Duditio Imperatoris legato Cracoviam eſt invi- 
* tatus. Joannes Rex Pannoniæ Albæ julia admini- 


ſtrandæ magna propoſita mercede przficere voluit, & 


chirographo 


(66) Band 
Vita Pet! 
mi, page 
See alſo F 
in Vita e 
page 36, 
41, 


(b7) Av 
Talæus, 
demia, 
Launoiu 
Varia A 
fortuna, 
59. 


(68) Ba 


ubi ſup! 
28, 


(69) J. 
I uſe is 
fort 1 5; 
Ramus 
prefixed 
which 
an Epiſ 
catory, 
Philip! 
dated tl 
Januar: 


(70) H 
all the 
from tl 
of Pre 
hid the 
the foll 
Wotatic 


(11) B 
ubj ſup 
19, 20 


"bs 


, Fo 
XIV. 


lem ex 
um hoc 
la no- 
a con- 
vam ex 
ellexi(- 
ne id 
udd abs 
2quam 
1 ve- 
10mines 
ſolent, 
inde 
de 
de meo 
no dubi- 


Te; I. 


Mer, 


o the E- 


em. ty 


37+ 


4 
oa. * 

* 2 
— ** iy 
-+ by 

» 


(66) Banoſius, in 
Vite Petri Ra- 
mi, Pag. 9. 

See alſo Freiglus, 
in Vita ejuſdem, 
page 30, 

41, 
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in Mr Teiſſier. His hand-writing was ſcarce legible, and gave a great deal of trouble 
to the Printers (x), His ſect flouriſhed for ſome time [O]. 


I ſhall make a remark 
M4, againlt 


(x) Scriptitans tam miſere pingeret, ut in legendis ipſius ſcriptis ty pographus inſudaret, Petrus 2 S. Remwalds, 
| Fulienſis, in continuatione Cbronici Ademari, pag. 344. | 


* chirographo Regio obſignavit (66). - - Were is nb 
part of the Chriſtian world that does not admire the 
« wiſdom of Ramus, and ſtudy to purchaſe it at the great- 
© eft expence. For Romulus Amaſius being dead, whoſe 
« ſalary for teaching in the famous univerſity of Bologna 
« qvas a thouſand crowns, Angelus Papius, by the common 
conſent of that univerſity, invited him to fill the place 
* of the deceaſed. He was called to Cracow by Andrew 
Duditius the emperor's ambaſſador. Fobn, king of 
Hungary, offered him the management of the univerſity 
* of Weiſemburg, promiſing him a very large ſalary, 
« evhich promiſe he confirmed with his royal fignet.” The 
following cenſure does not therefore concern Mr Teiſ- 
fier, but Banoſius. Romulus Amaſzus died in the 
year 1558, many years after Pope Paul III had re- 
moved him from his profeſſorſhip at Bologna, Ramus 
was not therefore invited to come and fill the place 
that was vacant by the death of Romulus; Banoſius 
ſhould have ſaid that this profeſſorſhip was offered him, 


when Amaſzus left it to go to Rome in order to teach 


the grand-ſon of Pope Paul ITI. But if it was not of- 
fere him till after the death of Amaſæus, it ſhould 
have been ſaid only, that he was offered a very ho- 
nourable and profitable employment at Bologua, the 
very ſame that Amaſzus had formerly poſſeſſed. The 
reader is deceived, when he is told that Ramus refuſed 
the chair yacant by the death of Romulus Amaſzus ; 
for he is induced to believe, that Romulus Amaſæus 


died a Profeſſor at Bologna, which is falſe. VI. Mr 


college of Prele. 


(67) Audomar, 
Talæus, in Aca- 
demia, apud 
Launoium, de 
Varia Ariſtotelis 
fortuna, pag. 
1 


(68) Banoſius, 


ubi ſupra, pag. 
28. 


(59) The edition 
I uſe is of Franc- 
fort 1594; but 
Ramus's Life 
prefixed to it, 


which ſerves for 


an Epiſtle Dedi- 
Qatory, to Sir 
Philip Sidney, is 
dated the firſt of 
January 1576, 


(70) He removed 
all the images 
from the college 
Prele, and 
hid them. See 
the following 
quotation. 


(71) Banoſius, 


ubi ſupra, pa . 
19, 3 


Moreri is miſtaken, when he ſays that Ramus was ba- 
niſbed by virtue of the judgment which the commiſſioners 
of Francis I. gave againſt him. He was only forbidden 
to concern himſelf with Philoſophy ; and immediately 
he betook himſelf to teach claſſical learning in the 
J fancy theſe Latin words of Audo- 
marus Talzus deceived Moreri, or the authors whom 
he copied. Auctori Animadverſionum & Inſtitu- 
tionum toto Philoſophiæ regno velut aqua & igęni, 
© gravi etiam pœna addita, interdicitur, ne unquam 
vel ſeribendo, vel docendo in ullam Philoſophiæ par- 
© tem ingrederetur (67). - - - The author of the Ani mad. 
© werfions and Inſtitutions was forbidden, under pain of 
 baniſhment, and a great penalty, ever to medale with 
* any part of Philoſophy, either by <writing or teaching.” 
Some body fancied, for want of attention, that Ramus 
was baniſhed from the whole kingdom of France, with- 
out minding that he was only baniſhed from the whole 
empire of Philoſophy, tot Philaſophiæ regno. VII. Mo- 
reri adds, that he was accuſed of Hereſy, on account of a 
book intituled de Religione Chriſtiana, which was print- 
ed at Francfort ſome time after his death. That book 
was not known during the author's life; the original 
was preſerved, when his library was plundered (68), 
and it was ſent into Germany, where Banoſius got it 


printed in 1576 (69). I think we may challenge all 


the friends of Moreri, to prove that Ramus did ever 
ſuffer any perſecution. on account of that book. Ra- 
mus's enemies had other proofs enough of his being a 


Proteſtant : a public oration, an action of his which 
favoured of an Iconoclaſt (70), and the anſwer he made 


to one, who aſked him, why he went ſo ſeldom to 
maſs, were ſufficient to convict him. Hujus zelo 
inflammatus, publica concione Pariſienſis ſcholæ mo- 
nachos graviter admonuit, ut puriorem Theologiam 
ex Evangelio, relictis Sophiſtarum lacunis, diſcerent. 
Idola gymnaſii Prælei amoveri & recondi juſſit ne 
conſpicerentur. Miſſæ autem raro intererat. Inter- 
rogatus vero hac de re a viro graviſſimo, ſtrenue re- 
ſpondit, E toto Vetere Novoque Teſtamento nihil 

uidquam magis à noviſimis Chriſtianis depravatum 
& corruptum eſſe, quam ſecundum. mandatum, Legis 
& Cœnæ Sacramentum, ut homo in utroque per ſpe- 
ciem religionis in exſecrabilem idololatriam labere- 
tur (71). - - - Fired with this zeal, he. ſolemnly ad- 
moniſbed the Monks of the ſchaol of Paris in a public 
Oration, that, laying afide Sophiſtry, they ſhould learn 
@ purer Divinity from the goſpel, he commandtd, the 
images of the college of Prele to be removed and hid, 
© that they might nat be ſeen. He was ſeldom: at Maſi. 
« Being aſted the reaſon of it by a: grave. perſon, le 
4 bel 7 that nothing in all the Old and New 
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wrote his Inſtitution. 


Auri 


* Teftament wwas more depraved and corrupted by ihe 
* modern Chriſtians, than the ſecond commandment and 
* the Euchariſt, whereby a perſon in both, under pretence 
* of religion, fell into the moſt execrable idolatry,” He 
abſconded during the firft Civil war ; he followed the 
prince of Conde in the ſecond, and made an open pro- 
feſſion of Calvin's doctrine in Germany during the 
third. He received the communion at Heidelberg 
with the Reformed (z). He ſaid among other things 
in a public Oration at Baſil, that he had been ſo hap- 
py as to compoſe it in the ſame place where Calvin 
© Inter Academiz Baſilienſis 
* hoſpites Joannes Calvinus præcipue commemorandus 
eſt lumen Galliæ, lumen Chriſtianæ per orbem ter- 
rarum Eccleſiæ, lumen in hoc (in quo hæc meditor 
commentorque) hoſpitio præcipue perſpectum: hic 
enim tanti luminis faces (ut Catharina Petita lectiſ- 
ſima matrona ſanctitate ſingularis ingenii mirifice 
capta tum Calvini, modo etiam Rami hoſpita ſæpe ac 
« jucunde mihi narravit) primùm ſunt incenſæ: hic 
illuſtres illæ Chriſtiane inſtitutionis cceleſteſque vi- 
giliæ ſunt exaratæ & elaborate (73). - - Among all 
« the ſtrangers at the univerſity of Baſil, the moſt re- 
« markable was Fohn Calvin, the light of France, the 
« light of the whole Chriſtian Church, and a light that 
« particularly diſcovered itſelf in theſe very lodgings ( where- 
in I am now meditating and compoſing this Oration ) : 
« here <vas that great light firſt kindled ( as I hawe been 
© often told in a pleaſant manner by Catherine Petit, a 
© woman of great worth, who being prodigiouſſy charmed 
« evith Calvin's extraordinary ſan#ity and parts, was 
© at that time his, as ſhe was ſoon after Ramns's, land- 
* lady): in this place were his famous Inſtitutions and 


His heavenly lucubrations compoſed and finiſhed.” Laſt- 


ly, Being returned into France after the firſt peace, he 
obtained from Charles IX a ſpecial permiſſion to pro- 
feſs the new religion, with a confiderable falary. In- 
petrat ergo d Rege ſtipendia perampla, ut non tantum 
priwato ſtudio artes meditando ſcribendoque illuſtraret, 
fed etiam ut, ſublatis i mpedi mentis, reformate Religionis 


ſanctiſſimis exercitiis in poſtremum liberius frueretur (74) 


VIII. Mr Teiffier ſays that Ramus learned Philaſoply 
of himſelf, and without a maſter (75). But Ramus 
himſelf acquainted the public, that he had gone 
through a courſe of Philoſophy in the colleges, which 
laſted three years and a half according to cuſtom. 
Cum tres annos ſexque menſes, inquit, in Philoſophia 
«* ſcholaſtica ex Academiæ noſtræ legibus poſuiſſem: 


(73) Cum Fei 
delbergæ una a- 
pud Immanue- 
lem Tremellium 
anno ſeptuageſi- 
mo viveremus, 
Gallicis concio- 
nibus ſemper in- 
terfuit, & ſacræ 
Cœnæ, edita 
primum fidei 
ſuæ confeſſione, 
cum magno Dei 
timore & cultus 
divini reverentia 
non ſemel com- 
municavit. Lid. 


Pag. 25. 


(73) Ramus, in 


Baſilea, Pag. m. 
58. 


(74) Panoſius, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
24. 


(75) Teiſher, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
372. 


© Logicis Organi libris cognoſcendis, diſputandis, me- 


© ditandis (ex omnibus enim Ariſtotelicis libris, Lo- 
gici præcipue toto triennii tempore clamantur & re- 
© clamantur) chm, inquam, tempus illud ita tradu- 
xiſſem, & jam ut abſolutus artium ſcilicet magitler, 
«* philoſophica laurea donatus eſſem: ſubducta ætatis 
« mez ratione, &c (76). - - - When I had ſpent three 
« years and an half, ſays he, in the fludy of ſchool Phi- 
© hojophy, according to the laws of our univerſity, in 


learning, diſputing, and meditating upon books of Logic, 


* (for of all Ariſtotle's books his Logic is chiefly minded 
2 the 2 three years ) 9 5 1 had ſpent that 
© time, I ſay, in this manner, and was now made a 
* Maſter of Arts, being crowned with the philoſophical 
© laurel; without confidering my age, &c.” IX. See 


(76) Freigius, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
Io, gucting Ra- 
mus, in Epilogo 
libri quinti ſcho- 
larum Dialecti- 
carum. 


(77) Teiſſier, 
ubi ſupra. 


t, eur: . £4, (contra quam ſcribimus) philoſophand; 


FEE. 


ratia cum tupeniat. hoc ſeculo in pleriſque Germanic pro- 


9 1 


* 


dine, etiam in iii, de quibus id 22 quiſquam wel 


metuere vel Jperare potuiſſet ® Non eft ſane cauſa hujus 
io D per 


. 
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againſt Paſquier [P], in which you will ſee ſomething concerning Mercerus. 


per Germaniam & Angliam etiam ac Scotiam incrementi 


(78) Kecker- 
mann. in Præ- 
cogn. Logicis, 
Tract. ii, cap. 
1, pag. m. 
133. 


(79) See alſo the 
pre face to that 
book of Kecker · 


man. 


(80) Ibid. cap. 
Vi, pag. 187, 


(81) In the arti- 
cle PAREUS 
(Dav1y), re- 
mark [HI, at 
the end. | 


(82) Idem, Kec- 
Kermann. ibid. 
cap. v, ſub fin. 
pag. 169. 


(83) That took 
of Keckerman 
was printed in 
1599. 


(84) Itid. pag. 


. 


(85) Paſquier, 
ubi ſupra, cap. 
viii, pag. 


834. 


If that 


(1) Obſerve, that 
the lazineſs of 
men, and the ca- 
price of uſe, are 
alſo one cauſe of 
it; for we 
might find out, 
if we pleaſed, 
other words to 
denote a Painter, 
who underſtands, 
or does not un- 
derſtand his art. 


»» bè „-SQW— „ f òãmW-¾ßgmg a, ̃ a P . 


(nam in Italia, Hiſpania & Gallia etiam ipſa plane ob- 
ſcura eſt philgſophiæ Rameæ fama) ſed hæc cauſa et, 
quod cauſam opti mam commode non agimus (78). Thole 
words are taken from a chapter of Keckerman, wherein 
he judiciouſly cenſures the method of the Ramiſts (79). 
That author (80) very much commends a piece which 
David Pareus publiſhed againſt them in 1 58g: I have 
ſaid in another place (81) that this excellent Divine had 
no great eſteem for their founder. Keckerman com- 
plains very much of the Ramiſt Henningus Renneman- 
nus, who furiouſly inveighed againſt Beza and Zacha- 
rias Urſinus on Ramus's account. He mentions like- 
wiſe another Ramiſt, a haughty and paſſionate writer, 
whoſe name was Caſpar Pfaffradius. (82) Scimus 


© Phileſaphos Rameos quodam eloquentiæ faſtu plerun- 


que in alios (magiſtri ſui indole) deſpumare : exem- 
pla ſunt in luce: ex quibus unum illud proferam, 
* quod & recens eſt, & præ reliquis inſigne, M. Hen- 
* ningi Renne manni Saxonis, qui pro Ramea Philoſophia 
* Diſlertationem ante annos circiter tres (83) ſcribere 
non potuit, quin maledicam linguam ſtringeret non 
tantum in Clariſſimum Philoſophum Philippum Scher- 
* bium, ſed & eos viros, qui Eccleſiam Chriſti adverſus 
* Papatus furores, & Heterodoxorum ſophiſmata tot, 
tantis, tam tota Europa ſuſpiciendis ſeriptis juve- 
runt. . . . . (84) Clariſſimum dico Theodorum Be- 
zam, cujus ille Epiſtolas de P. Ramo ſcriptas, velut 
anathematicas lividè exagitat; & item ſummum illum 
atque admirabilem æque Philoſophum ac Theologum 
Dominum Zachariam Urſinum, piæ memoriæ, cujus 
de P. Rami Dialectica & Rhetorica ſcriptum ad vo- 


merito certe, ſi quiſquam unquam Princeps, cogno- 
mentum Pii adepti, judicium, furentem vocat Rami 
exercitationem. - - - It is very well known that the 
_ Philofophers who follow Ramus do with a certain pomp 
of Eloquence ( after the mauner of their maſter ). bitterly 
carp at others, of which there are ſeveral inſtances. 
T ſhall mention one, which is both a late one, and like- 
wiſe remarkable above the reſt. TI fpeak of Henningus 


 Renneman, the Saxon, who could not write a differta- 


without railing in a ſeurrilous manner, not only at the 
moſt famous Philoſopher Philip Scherbius, but alſo at 
thoſe men wwho defended the Church of Chriſt againſt the 
© fury of the 2 and ſophiftry of the Heterodox by 
* books that hawe been univerſally eſteemed. . . . . I mean 
* the moſt famous Theodore Beza, whoſe epiſtles concern- 
ing Peter Ramus he fpitefully takes to pieces, as if they 
were anathematized, and likewiſe that great and ad- 
* mirable Philoſopher, as well as Divine, Mr Zacharias 
* Urfinus, whoſe judgment on Ramus's Logic and Rhetoric, 
« ewritten at the deſire of Frederic ITT Ele&or Palatine 


( deſervedly firnamed the Pious, if ever any prince was 


* ſo) he calls a furious invetive againſt Ramus. Pal- 


quier ſays (85), Ariſtotle's Philoſophy has been baniſhed 


luntatem Frideric III. EleQoris Palatini Principis, 


tion for the Ramean Philiſaphy about three years ago, 


from the univerſities that are in the dominions of the land. 


grave of Hain (86), and they have embraced that of Ra. (36) He Ghoul 


mus, and thoſe who ſtudy Logic call themſelves Ramiſts, have fad Heſſe. 


Theſe words of Scaliger ſhall be my laft proof, Ramus 

was a learned man, but he is too much walued, . _ © 
Ramus magnus fuit vir, ſed magni nimis fit (87), Ra- 
miſm had been introduced into the univerſities of Hol- 
land, if Scaliger and ſome others had not prevented it. 
Cijus (Ramiſtice Philoſophiæ) introductioni in Acade. 


(87) Sealj 
iger 
2, Pag. * 


taught. | | 

. been informed (9o) that Ramiſm flouriſhes in "RI 
Swiſſerland to this day, and is countenanced by the ante in 
magiſtrates of Bern; fo that the Profeſſors of Philoſo- lection dns 
phy at Bern, and at Lauſanne, are obliged to teach no It is the 99th, 
other Logic but that of Ramus; and if they dictate | 
any thing taken from Claubergius, or from the Art of (99) By Mr De, 
Thinking, they do it only under Ramus's auſpices, r the 
and, as it were, to explain his doctrine. 5 Mr Rr 
[] 1 fhall make à remark againſt Paſquier.) He publiſhed a Mie. 
oblerves (91) that la Fon complains (92), that one Ra- moir in his Ma- 
mus and Mercerus, who had gone aſtray from the antient ere de la Re- 
religion, were at the head of the cabal, which obliged 7;,,7" - 
the parliament of Paris, in 1564, to refuſe the re- 1700, 4; ; 
queſts of the Jeſuits. His anſwer is, that neither Ra- 
mus nor Mercerus were particularly concerned in it, and (ot) Paſquier, 
that they only joined with the other royal Profsfſors. He C*tcchiſme des 
adds (93), that Mercerus was ſo far from being a cabal- Je yuh 88 
ling man, that he underſtood nothing but Hebrew books, 4 5 * 
upon which he pored continually ; being a great man in 
the knowledge of that language, in which he ſurpaſſed (92) See Rent de 
the Feaus in the opinion of the moſt learned, but a per- la Fon's Anſver 
feet ſtranger to the affairs of the world, Aﬀtewards he fer the Religious 


_ goes on thus : The Jeſuits cauſed Verforis's plea as bs of the Society of | | 


| ; eſus, to Simon 
printed in the year 1595. That man intending * to — plea, 


render the univerſity odious, gives out, not that Mer. Pag. 28. 
cerus, but that Ramus and Gallandius had made them- | 
ſelves follicitors of that cauſe ; but this appeared ſo un- (93) Paſquier, 
likely, that it was looked upon as an incredible thing, by n 
reaſon of the open enmity which bad been between them In the: ach 
all along, and which laſted till they died. An enmity, ang zad leaves 
ewhich Rabelais, the Lucian of our age, in the preface of Veriatis's 
to his third book , and after him, that ingenious Poet plea. 
Joachim du Bellay, in one of his moſt celebrated poems, 
Jefted upon in ſome places that are thought to be the fineſt Antiauiter de 
pieces of their works. Befides, Gallandius was all along Paris pag. u. 
a Roman Catholic. Paſquier forgot the beſt way of 565, fays, that 
refuting that plea, which is, that Gallandius, Ramus's Peter Galland, 
adverſary, had been dead five years, when Verſoris gut Profiler 
pleaded the cauſe of the Jeſuits (94). Rabelais is not tongue, vcd the 
well quoted; Paſquier ſhould have quoted the preface z ift of Augut 
to the fourth book. mk 1559. 


(94) Du Bel, 


RANG OUZE, a French author in the reign of Lewis XIV, whoſe good 
qualities are unknown to me: for ſuch. a name cannot be given to the induſtry, 
wherewith an author knows how to make his Epiſtles Dedicatory, and his flatteries 


turn to Aa account, 


Not but that ſuch an induſtry, though very bad, moral- 


ly ſpeaking, may hold a confiderable rank among thoſe qualities which are ſaid 


to be good, whether they be natural or acquired [A], Rangouze was endowed 


[4] Among thoſe qualities, which are ſaid to be good, 
whether they be natural or acquired.) All languages 
may be ſaid to be more or leſs barren ; which does 
particularly appear with reſpe& to ſuch things as are 
deprived of the perfection that belongs to them. 
perfection be a moral virtue, thoſe things are 
ſaid to be bad; if it be a phyſical virtue, they are 
alſo accounted bad. On the other hand, thoſe thin 
are indifferently called good, that have the moral vir- 
tue of their kind, and the phyſical virtue that belongs 
to them. An unjuſt judge is called a bad judge ; and 
an ignorant Painter is called a bad Painter ; a wiſe 
and equitable judge is faid to be a good judye ; and 
he who can make fine e, is a to be a good 

inter, Here we are ſenſible, that we want words 
(1), ſince we are obliged to make uſe of the words 


gd and bad, to denote a thoukind things of u very 
| 2 N RS Fan N. 


with 


different nature. It is therefore no wonder, that I 
ſhould place the induſtry of the Sieur Rangouze in the 
number of good things, tho? I do not allow it to be 
a moral virtue. It is a good thing in the ſame ſenſe, 
as we ſay a good memory, good fight, good ears, a 
ore noſe, &c. when thoſe faculties have the perfe- 

ion which nature intended for them. Every ſcience, 
without excepting that of tricking and cheating, is a 
kind of perfection: a ſubtle wit is a natural advan- 
tage, as ſtupidity and fooliſhneſs are great imperſe- 
Eons. Morally ſpeaking, the ſcience of cheating is 
neither good nor ; but Phyſically ſpeaking it is 
a_ very good quality, an advantage, a perfection. The 
ſimplicity of a man, who can neither cheat others, 
nor avoid being cheated, is, Phyſically ſpeaking, an 
imperfection, and a bad quality. If the art of cheat- 
ing ' be reduced into practice, it becomes, morally 


ſpeaking, 


{2) It is Þ 


at the en 


the Roma 


geois. Yi 


find a kin 
Latin tral 
of it in tl 
face to th 
tome, 05 
gionum ſe! 
ad Rem [ 
riam ſpe? 
printed at 
in 1701» 


(3) Pelli 
Diſcours 
Oeuvres 
Sarrazin 


N. 39, 
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RANGOUZE RAPHELENGIUS. 


with it in an eminent degree [B], as it will appear by my remarks, 


aking, a very ill thing, and a crime fit to be pu- 
niſhed ; but when ſome robbers are broke upon the 


c Abus & male natis Retulit acceptos regale es Phi- 
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"Y 1p * lippos. According to the Goſpel . .. . a tree is good 
Hefle, wheel, whoſe induſtry, and other natural — had * that bears ſo good fruit: The tree of the garden of 
; attained to the higheſt degree of perfection in their © the Heſperides, ſo much talked of by the Poets, * 
kind, we admire for all that the Phyſical good that © was not fo valuable, ſince, according to a Greek 
| was in them; and we abhor only the ill uſe they * ſcholiaſt of great authority, it bore golden apples 
8 made of it. We may therefore ſay in general, that * only in it's ſeaſon, and not all the year (4).” Here is (4) Coftar; Lets 
; the art of growing rich, either in the finances, or by another witneſs, to wit, Madam de Scuderi. She ſpeaks ter L, Part i, 
trading, is a good thing, and a natural advantage, of an author, a had three dedicatory epiftles ready Pat. ge 
which deſerves to be eſteemed, when ſeparated from made for the ſame book, for three perſons very different 
Mars. the ill uſe men may make of it. The ſame ought to in quality and merit; being reſolved to uſe that which 
refar, be ſaid of a man's induſtry, who grows rich by the would turn to the beſt account, and employing a third 
[2c productions of his pen, and by the art of dealing in perſon to manage the buſineſi : and accordingly he dedi- 
nk epiſtles dedicatory and books, which he ſends up and cated the book to him who paid moſt for it, tho" he awas 
EY down. It cannot be denied that ſuch a man has a 4 man of leſ merit than the other two. She ſays x 
ſort of wit, and a kind of ſagacity and diſcerning, afterwards, that an author, aubo is dead, having pre- 
which is a natural perfection, that may be admired in pared an epiſtle, which might be looked upon as a great 
& in | ſome reſpects, though it ought to be deſpiſed and con- panegyric, ſuppreſſed it, when he heard that the perſon, 
ng demned, by reaſon of it's abuſes and it's ill conſe- 7 whom he intended to dedicate his book, was out of fa. 
mcg quences. Equitable men do not equally cenſure that wour. She adds, that a man of Dauphint having made 
ſort of authors; they do not pour all the fatirical 2 panegyric upon Cardinal Richelieu, and finding him 
ir Ds ſtrokes, which Furetiere collected in his Somme De- dead at his arrival, turned it into a panegyric upon the 
the 02 It is printed dicatiore (2), upon thoſe, who having a great family, ęueen- mother, Anne of Auſtria. JI have alſo been in- 
* it the end of and no eſtate, or penſion from the public, cannot formed, that an author, who had very much, and very 
4a the 3 _ maintain themſelves any other way than with the help 7u/ly praiſed a man that was alive, deprived him of all 
s Neg 5507 14 hey , of their pen. This ſerves to excuſe the multitude of the praiſes he had beſtowed upon him, tho that man had 
2 Re- 1 tranſlation their dedications, and it is not ſo much a wonder that done nothing that deſerved it; only he died without be- 
- of it in the pre- their works ſhould be divided into many tomes dedi- ing able to reward that author according to his eæpecta- 
by fice to the third cated to ſo many different perſons, and that the ſecond ion. All theſe inflances are very ſingular. But I have 
: n ee editions ſhould be dedicated to new Mæcenas's, as it been told a pleaſant ftory of one Rangouze, who made a 
wer, _ + is that they ſhould be able to maintain honourably collection of letters, and cauſed them to be printed, without 
e des riam ſpectantium, their wives and children with their pen, and that the aumbring the pages. So that the Bookbinder placed at the 
bock i, printed at Hall ſubſiſtence of a large family ſhould depend altogether beginning of the book ſuch a letter as the author thought 
ED in 1701. upon it. A very ingenious man has laid down a fit ; and by that means, all thoſe whom he preſented 
rule in vindication of thoſe, who apply themſelves to with his book, finding their names at the beginning of 
dens 4 trifling things, which reaches the authors whom I Zr, thought themſelves the more obliged ta him for it. n 
inſuer am ſpeaking of. Theſe are his words: Be/ides, it is This ſeems to be a very odd thing, and that man was # 
ligious bell known that wwe have ſometimes very ſolid reaſons as fond of dedicating books as an eminent Phyſi-ian of I 
by | to apply our ſelves to ſome works that do not appear to Italy, who having writ upon the aphoriſms of Hippo- . 
lea, be ſolid, and that a private and unknown duty prevails crates, dedicated each book of his Commentaries to one of | 1 
often without any injuſtice upon a public and notorious his friends, and the Index to another (5). Now let (5) Madam de " 
one. That man whom you blame, has, perhaps, good us ſee what Sorel fays : Rangouze's letters may very Scuderi, Convet- a 
er, reaſon to believe, that in order ts recover his health, well be called golden letters, ſince he boaſted to write ſations fur divers 8 
46. ewhich is very much impaired, to ſecure himſelf from po- none for leis than twenty or thirty piſtoles ; for rg SER 75 i 
5 erty, to maintain his family, whoſe only ſupport he is, he ſeldom made any but for perſons of the higheſt aa 8 Se | 1 
—_ it is better for him to compoſe ſongs than moral and po- quality, and who were able to pay well for them. Leginning. = 
s's litical treatiſes. If it be fo, I make bold to ſay that he They were all a kind of ſhort, encomium upon „ 
is obliged to aurite ſongs out of a moral and political prin- * thoſe to whom they were directed, containing an i 
| ciple, and it is a great piece of injuſtice to blame the oc- account of their beſt qualities and moſt remarkable * 
; ray cupations of other men, without knowing their motives actions, and ſeveral compliments for thoſe who af- - 
= 63) Pellifon, and circumſtances (3). | © forded him but little matter to enlarge upon. We I 
| that Diſcours ſur les [LB] Rangouxe was endowed with it in an eminent have ſeen ſome Ingenious people wonder how that 9 
and, Ocuvres de Mr degree. ] Coſtar ſupplies me with the proof of it. I © man, who was no ſcholar, had been able to write ; 10 
ofeſſar — am far from intending to make a compariſon with * ſo many diferent letters upon praiſes that were almoſt 7 = 
_ " 39, © 4% the Sieur de Rangouze, whoſe eloquence has pro- alike. I do not ſcruple to take notice of him; becauſe | 
ugult cured him fifteen or ſixteen hundred piſtoles within his books may, however, ſerve. to inform thoſe, 3 I 
| who are ignorant of the characters and fortunes of — 


Frang, Pag. Ms 


_ © theſe eight months, and who may be ſtiled the Che- 
a 119. 


rilus of our age in proſe. Cherilus incultis qui ver- the great men of the kingdom (G).“ 


R APH ELENGIUS (Francis), born (a) in Flanders the twenty-ſeventh ( At Lai, = 
of February 1539, made himſelf famous for his great knowledge of the Oriental tongues, nc Lille. 
After he had begun his ſtudies at Ghent (0), he loſt his father; and his mother obliged () Ang not at 
him to betake himſelf to trade: but his maſters having ſent him to Nuremberg, and Louvain, as Mo- 
thoſe in whoſe houſe he lived allowing him time enough to ſatisfy his inclination for- #2 _ 
learning, he applied again to ſtudy. Being returned into Flanders he found an opportu- 
nity to go to Paris, where he made a great progreſs in the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages. The civil wars forced him to retire from Paris, and he went into England, 
and taught Greek for ſome time in the univerſity of Cambridge. He returned after- 
wards into the Low Countries, and was corrector of the preſs at Antwerp, in the houſe 
of the famous Chriſtopher Plantin; who was ſo well pleaſed with his learning and ho- 
neſty, that he made him his ſon-in-law in the year 1565 (c). Raphelengius did him nn. | 
rue ſervices as to his Printing, eſpecially, with reſpect to the edition of the famous the year 1555, - 


ible, called the Antwerp Bible [4]. Plantin being removed to Leyden, to be Rabe“ Moreri ſays, 
ns n e 19-015 99901! icio n 


o 


| * | | F Die & TR # 3011 H-D& 
[A] With reſpe to the edition of the famous Bible, © erat, illuſtrat 3 _ verſionem interlinearem adopnat ;. 
called, the Antwerp Bible.) I ſhall uſe the words © Grammaticam Hebrzam, ex optimis quibuſque 
of Meurfius, to ſhew how far Raphelengius con- * Grammaticis, cum judicio & cura collectam, addit ; 
tributed to it: In horum editione Fcredifile quan- Epitomen Theſauri linguz Hebrzz Santis Pagnini 
5 tos labores Raphelengius ſuſtinuerit, dum accuratif= ['< infinitis vocibus auget, & innumeris lacis. emendat ; | | 
* fime ſingula recognoſcit; Annotationibus, ubi opus quod ſatis teſtitionio:BenediQi 3 inter | | 
' : rolegomena 2 


. * 
= 
7 


844 


(4) It was prin- 
ted with Erpe- 
nius's notes in 


1613, 


(e) Taken from 
Meurſius, in A- 
thenis Batavis, 
pag. 140, & 
fr. 


(1) Meurſius, 
Athen. Bat. p. 
140. 
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from the troubles, left his Printing - preſſes under the direction of his ſon- in- law; but 
when he returned to Antwerp, in 1585, Raphelengius, on the contrary, went to Leyden 
with all his family. He took care of the Printing-houſe that his father-in-law had 


there; and made himſelf ſo agreeable to the curators of the univerſity that they conferred 


upon him, the Hebrew profeflorſhip. He diſcharged the duties of it to his honour, and 
ſpent part of his time in the ſtudy of the Arabic tongue, and even compoſed a Dictio- 
nary in that language (4). He had ſcarce made an end of it when he died, the 20th of 
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July 1397. 


He had been wiſhing for death three years before; for he ſtruggled with 


two domeſtic enemies [B], that were very troubleſome to him; one was his grief for the 


loſs of his wife, and the other a Pally (e). 


Prolegomena præmiſſo, patet. Multa iiſdem annis 
ad ornamenta librorum, quos ſocer excudebat, præ- 
cipue in linguis Orientalibus, corrigendo, illuſtran- 
doque, præſtitit; quamvis raro nomen ſuum adſcribi 
pateretur (1). - - It is incredible how much pains Ra- 
phelengius took in the edition of theſe books, while he 
examined every part of them with the greateſt accuracy, 
illuſtrated them <vith annotations whereſoever there 
was occaſion, improved the interlineary tranſlation, 
added a Hebrew Grammar, collected with care and 
judgment from all the beft Grammarians, augmented 
Pagninus's Epitome Theſauri Linguz Hebrææ, wth 
an infinite number of words, and corrected it in a vaſt 
many places ; all which appears plain enough from the 
 teflimony of Benedictus Arias Montanus, inſerted among 
the Prolegomena. In the ſame years he was of 
great ſervice to his father-in-law, in correcting and 
illuſtrating the books which he was then printing, 
particularly thoſe wwritten in the Oriental languages; 
tho he would rarely ſuffer his name to be put to 
them. | 

[] He flruggled with two domeſtic enemies. ] Mo- 
Teri is here guilty of the ſophiſm called, 2 non fuf- 


Icienti enumeratione partium; which is the leaſt thing 


that he can be reproached with ; for it might be ſaid, 
that he has neither wholly nor partly expreſſed the 
thought of the author quoted by him. Let us com- 
pare his words with thoſe of Meurſius. He died, fays 
he, of grief for the boſs of his wife. Thus he renders 
theſe Latin words; Mors quam toto triennio pre tæ dio 


amiſſæ uxoris & parahfi affiiatus ſæpe optaverat, vi- 


1 (2) Meurſius 3 


rum optimum humanis exemit (2). 


It does not appear 


by this paſſage that the loſs of Raphelengius's wife 


created ſuch a grief in him as occaſioned his death; 


it appears only that the grief he conceived for her 
loſs, together with a Palſy, made him often wiſh for 
death for the ſpace of three years. If it be ſaid, in 


Moreri's vindication, that this grief might have occa- 


ſioned a Palſy, and that therefore he might very well 


A REFLEXION 
on the conſe- 


quences of mar- 


riage. 


important obſervation. 


reduce the two cauſes mentioned by Meurſius into one; 
J anſwer, that a Copiſt ought never to give his own 
thoughts and conjectures as matters of fact that are to 
be found in the authors to which he refers us. But 
not to dwell on theſe trifles, I proceed to a more 
Raphelengius regretted the 
toſs of his wife, and thought himſelf an unhappy 
man in ſurviving her ; which ſhews that he loved her, 
and that his marriage had been very comfortable to 


him: It was therefore a very happy marriage. Now 


let us conſider the conſequences of this happy mar- 


rige, to wit, three years under a kind of deſpair. 
What muſt we think therefore of an unhappy mar- 


riage, ſince a happy one is attended with ſuch conſe- 


quences? But let us not argue in this manner accord- 


ing to the law of contraries. Let us rather fay, that 
an unhappy marriage 1s attended with great advan- 


tages. The perſon that ſurvives the other is not af- 


flicted in the leaſt ; his widowhood is a ſtate of tran- 


quillity and pleaſure. So that, inſtead of conſidering 
only the miſeries of this life, we muſt conſider the 


mixture of good and evil, which is allotted to man. 


We muſt remember the two caſks-of Homer, of which 


RAPIN (NicoL as), was Provoſt-marſhal and a Poet, two things that are ſel- 
dom to be found in one and the ſame perſon, 


I ſpeak in another place (3). It ought to be ſaid, that 


what comes down upon earth is a mixt liquor ; but M 


in ſuch a manner, that the good and bad drink 
ſucceed the one to the other. If you begin with the 
one, you will end with the other. If you have been 
happy when married, you are unhappy being a 
widower ; but if you have been unhappy in your 
marriage, your widowhood will be a ftate of happinefs 
to you, I do not deny, that in ſome reſpeQs the 
two liquors are mixed and confounded together as to 
their inſenſible parts, ſince there is ſcarce any pleaſure 
but what is immediately attended with ſome trouble ; 
but it is certain, that in other reſpects the fate of man 
is in a glaſs, wherein the wy and bad liquor are 
placed as it were in ſeveral ftories. I have enquired 
in another place (4), whether the quantity of the bad 
liquor exceeds the quantity of the good. I ſhall fay 
no more of it; but however I muſt obſerve, that 
that thoſe who alledge the marriage of Raphelengius, 
to ſhew that good exceeds evil, might be miſtaken in 


their calculation. He enjoyed the company of his 


wife twenty-nine years, and felt the miſery of widow- 
hood only three. He had therefore, will you ſay, a 
greater ſhare of happineſs than of miſery. 'This con- 
ſequence will be denied. A man, who for the ſpace 
of three years is ſo tormented with pains and ſor- 


rows, that he often wiſhes death would come to his 


deliverance, ſwallows a greater quantity of the bad 
liquor, than he had ſwallowed of the good for the 
ſpace of thirty years. For you muſt not fancy, that 
the marriage of this man was wine without any 
mixture during twenty-nine years. Not to mention 
the croſſes kn. ſorrows that proceeded from other 


_ cauſes, let us conſider only the ill fide of his mar- 


riage. Thoſe who are extreamly afflicted for the death 
of their wives, did not always live with them with- 
out ſome miſunderſtanding. Beſides, the more they 


love them, the more they are afraid when they fall 


ſick. Do not tell me, that at this rate it were bet- 


ter for them to hate their wives; for I ſhall anſwer, 


that their unconcernedneſs at their wives being in 
danger of death, does not equal the dreadful vi of 
conjugal hatred. Nay, it might be ſaid, that if on 
the one ſide they are not afraid that they will die, 
they are afraid on the other ſide that they will not 
die. Now that fear is ſufficient to counter-balance 
that good. T wonder we do not find in the works of 
the Antients a dilemma expreſſed differently from 
that of Bias (5), for inſtance, in this manner : either 
you will love your wife, or you will not love her: 
if you love her, you will be always afraid of loſing 


her; if you do not love her, you will be always 


afraid that ſhe will not die. This dilemma is not 
better than that of Bias; for, without examining 
the other faults, it would be ſufficient to ſay, that, 
according to the uſual courſe of all ages, conjugal 
love and hatred are not carried ſo far. Some few in- 
ſtances ought not to make one afraid of having an uneaſy 
fondneſs, or a vexing antipathy. One may very well 
hope to enjoy the preſent time, as moſt huſbands do, 
without making one's ſelf uneaſy about the time to 


He committed but few faults as a Poet; 


but he committed ſome in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, which were ſo enormous, that 


had it not been for the credit of of vgs he would have been puniſhed with 


death LA J. He was a man of parts, 


x : 
. % 
5 

- 


did not ſuffer himfelf to be corrupted by the 
r BN 75 | Leaguers. 


| | 15 N ieee 5 * * 7 | 1770 
[A] Had it not been for the tredit of his patrons, he | authority for it; the reader may think of it as he 


4 


exould have been puniſbed with death.) 1 have but one | pleaſes. All the people of Fontenai are 1 
5 n | 2 | n | 


(3) In the article 
ANICHERES 
remark [C], %g 
bout the widdle, 


(4) In the artich 
XENOPHA- 
NES, remark 
ID] 


\ 


BION, remark 


[6]: 


(5) See tek 


(1) Scaliger, 
Scaligerana, 
voce Rapin, 
N. 201. 


P' Aubigt 
Tim, u, li 
at, cap. X1 


{2) Notes e 
Catholicon, 
385, Edit 
1696. 


J It is tl 
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of the wo 
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le Roy, a 
of Rouen, 
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(5) Rodo! 
Botereius, 
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(5) Tom, 
408. 


(7) Lib. 
Fine. 
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Leaguers. He followed Henry III when that prince fled from Paris, and wrote ſeveral 


ſatirical verſes againſt the faction of the Sixteen (a). He had a great ſhare i 
nious ſatire called the Catholicon d* Eſpagne [8]. After the death of his ſon, 
he had beſtowed all his employments (Y), he retired to Fontenai-le-Comte, 
his nativity, and died in the year 1609 [C]. 


n the inge- 
upon whom 


I ſhall mention ſome circumſtances of 


his death, which ſeem to me to be very curious [DJ. He was buried without any 
| pomp but, ſome ſay, it was not according to his laſt intention [EZ], He had been a 


(a) Sequutus eft Henricum III cum fœderati eum Lutetia pellerent, & Czfaroduni Turonum multa e 
riſienſe, quod ſedecim capitibus conſtabat, vulgavit. Continuat. Thuani, lib. ii, ſub fin, 


and ſo is Mr Rapin, whoſe life I have ſaved, which 
he confeſſes : he is the ſon of a prieſt. He was mayor 
of Fontenai, and cauſed ſome Proteſtants to be maſſa- 


« cred ; ſo that at the time of the extraordinary ſeſſions, 


he was proſecuted by all the inhabitants of his town, 
both Catholics and Proteſtants, and by all the nobi- 
« lity of the lower Poitou, I was the only one who 
« oppoſed it; he had corrupted me by his verſes, and 


© he knew very well that I was a man of great inte- 


© reſt. He is beholden to me for his life, next to 
© Prefident du Harlay, ſo that he now loves the 
© Proteſtants (1). 

[B] He had a great ſhare . . . . in the Catholicon 
d'Eſpagne.] We find in Mr du Puy's notes, which 
were publithed with that fatire, in 1677, that the 
ſpeech of the archbiſhop of Lyons, that of Roze, 
and that which d' Engoulevent was to deliver, were 
made by Rapin. If it be ſo, 4 Aubigne ſhould not 


(1) Scaliger, in 
Scaligerana, 
vice Rapin, P. 
N. 01. 


have gone about to undeceive thoſe, who aſcribed the 


whole ſatire Menippee to that fine wit ; to tell us after- 
P' Aubigne, 
fam, u, Ib. 


at, cap. Xx I. 


perhaps he ſaid fo, becauſe in the works of Rapin, printed 
in 4to at Paris, in the year 1610, there are but three 
Latin epigrams that make part of the Catholicon (2). 
{2) Notes on the This reflexion of the author of the Notes is a ſolid 
Catholicon, pag. ne. | | | 1 

Ton Mr de Vigneul Marville, who has collected many 
| curious things concerning the Catholicon di Eſpagne, 
obſerves that Paſſerat and Rapin made the verſes of 


the ſecond part, which was intituled, Abrege des Etats 


de la ligue convoques à Paris au dixieme Fevrier; 
that the ſame Rapin made the ſpeech of the archbiſhop 
of Lyons, and that of Dr Roſe; and that he made 


A collection of all the other ſpeeches, which he added 
(3) It is the title 10 the Catholicon d'Eſpagne (3), under the title of Satire 
of the firſt part Menipee 3 and that it 7s upon this account that many 


of the work 
written by Mr 

le Roy, a canon 
of Rouen, 


have aſcribed the whole Catholicon to him (4). | 

[C] He died in the year 1609.] Botereius (5), the 
French Mercury (6), and the Continuator of 'Thua- 
nus (7), mention his death in that year. Father Ga- 
(4) Virneul raſſe, whom I ſhall quote by and by, ſays, that in 


Marv'''-, Me- the month of December, 1608, he was preſent at 
langes d' Hiſtoire 
K de Literature, 
Tom, i, p. 201, 
Rouen 1699. 


in a languiſhing condition. Now becauſe Moreri 
ſays, that Rapin died the fifteenth of February, 1608, 
1 fancy Garaſſe meant, that this brave man fell ſick 
in December 1608, and died ſome weeks after. If this 
us, de be his meaning, what he ſays is a confutation of 
es in Gallia Moreri; not as to the day, but as to the year of 
eſtis Commen- WEIR 4 | . 3 
tr, /ib, xvi, p. Rapin's death. However it be, I am of their opinion 
567, 568. who place his death in the year 1609. Nevertheleſs, 
I ſee that ſeveral exact writers follow Moreri (8). 

D] Some circumſtances of his death ..... very 
curious.) Here is a long paſſage of Father Garaſſe. 
The reader may judge of it as he thinks fit In the 
month of December 1608, I happened to be pre- 
« ſent in Poitiers (9) at Mr Rapin's death, who having 
(3) Baillet, Ju- * lived a pretty looſe life for the ſpace of ſeventy-four 
em. ſur les © years, indulging his youthful paſſions, and follow- 
dw mum. ing the humours of the times, whereby he got into 
15 of Ln ks dangerous acquaintance, died in the hands of four 
Fathers of our ſociety, after he had been for ſome 


( 5 Rodolph ke 


Botereius, de 


(6) Tom, i, p. 
408. 


(7) Lib. ii, in 
fine, | 


Notes upon the 


Catholicon, zi © weeks in a languiſhing condition; expreſſing a won- 
Pra. 


derful joy, becauſe he was ſo happy as to depart 

0 Moree: iz this life in the preſence of thoſe whom he had 
eden, perſecuted all his life-time, without knowing them. 
0, when he © After he had confeſſed, which he did with a very 
ys that Rapin * lively ſenſe of his fins, before he received the holy 
at Tours, © facrament, the room wherein he died being full of 
the moſt eminent perſons of the town, he made 

© the general confeſſion of his paſt life in three ar- 

« ticles: 1. That he had never been a 2 —— 

© and had never wavered in his belief, tho* he had 

* familiarly converſed with the Huguenots, and very 


VOI. IV. 


evards that he made only ſome verſes that are in it * 
fellow had ſpoiled by his converſation. 


KA, a * * * * * * A A A 


Mr Rapin's death, who had been for ſome weeks 


1 SS ma a 6 As a >» >» a:a ca 2a... 


much hated the Jeſuits. 2. That he had lived a very 


great 


gregia carmina in monſtium Pa- 


* licentious life, and did not belive that God could 
* have found him better diſpoſed at any other mo- 
ment of his life. 3. That the only good thing he 
* remembered to have done from his younger days, 
* was, his preventing the teaching of Atheiſm at 
Paris, in a public manner; and then turning him- 
* ſelf towards the Fathers, there preſent, he told them 
* the ſtory in ſhort. 


He ſaid there was in his time a 
miſcreant at Paris, a ſtranger, of a ſubtile and fa- 
Ctious ſpirit (S 2), who having got himſelf familiarly 
acquainted with thoſe ſeven fine wits, that made u 

the ſet, or Pleiad, of the Poets, of which Ronſard 
was the chief, began to ſpread ſome pernicious and 


© abominable maxims againſt the Deity, which had 


already ſtaggered ſome of thoſe wits, foraſmuch as 
our ſouls are more ſuſceptible of evil, than of good 
impreſſions. When I perceived, ſaid Rapin, that 
ſome were charmed with the novelty of that do- 
ctrine, four of us ſtood up againſt that impious 
man, and ſettled the wavering minds of the other 
three, and of ſeveral others whom that wretched 
| Ronſard 
was the firſt, ſaid he, who ſiding with me, ex- 
claimed againſt him, and wrote that fine poem 
againſt the Atheiſts, which begins thus : 


O ciel, 6 terre, 6 mer, 6 Dieu Pere commun, &C. 


Turnebus made a fine ſpeech againſt him, and Sam* 
marthanus, an excellent poem in Tambic verſe, in- 
tuled, In MEZ ENTIU Au, without naming him, 
becauſe he was a profligate wretch, whoſe name 
would have profaned one's writings. We did not 
give over, ſaid Rapin, till we had got that infamous 
man condemned to death by a decree of parlia- 
ment ; and accordingly he was hanged and burnt at 
the Greve. Had it not* been for us, ſaid he, per- 
haps France would have been a fink of Atheiſm at this 
preſent time ; eſpecially if he had been countenanced 


© by us to introduce his maxims. Such were the laſt 
« laſt words of Rapin (10). | 


[) He probably means Geoffry Vallee of Or- 


leans, who was hanged and burnt at the Greve for 
Atheiſm, February the ninth, 1573 *. 
the three Poets of the Pleiad, who, according to 
Garaſſe, had been ſeduced by that wretch, ſee the New Mena- 
Memoirs of the State of France, &c. Tom. 1. fol. 278, 
verſo of edit. 1599 REM. Crir.] 


[DE] Some ſay it vas not according to his laſt inten- 


tion.] I ſhall quote again Father Garaſſe. The late 
Scævola Sammarthanus, fays he (11), © made a glo- (11) Garaſſe, 

* rious, and true encomium upon Mr Rapin, his good ubi ſupra, 3 
friend, in which he fays, that Delatus eſt Fon- v/', Pag. 622, 
tenaium, & modico funeris apparatu, quemadmo- ©23: | 


dum 'Teſtamento præſcripſerat, ſepultus - - He 
abas carried to Fontenai, and was buried there at 
a ſmall expence, as he defired by his laſt will; 
but it is neceilary for Rapin's honour to know 
the ſtory exactly, as it happened, and I have 
been an eye-witneſs of it. It is therefore true, that 
the late Mr Nicolas Rapin, being upon his death» 


bed, in the extraordinary cold winter of the year 


1608, had made his will, before he confefled to 


Father James de Moucy, wherein he ordered, that 


his body ſhould be carried from Poitiers to Fontenai, 
in the ſame manner as that of Budæus was carried 


from St Avoye-ſtreet, to the convent of the Ce- 
leſtins, viz. without torches, without any pomp, 


and without any company, upon a waggon covered 
with black cloth, only with a boy walking before 
it with a bell, and a lanthorn in his hand. But 
having been told that ſuch a burial might be ill 
conſtrued, and would confirm ſeveral people in the 


opinion they had entertained of his being a liber- 
tine in point of religion, he changed his mind, 


and made a codicil, wherein he revoked his fir 
10 E intention, 


the place of (5) Ibid. 


(10) Garaſſe, 
Doctrine Cu- 
rieuſe, book. 11, 


Concerning /. 


giana, Tom, iv, 


— <a 
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(c) See the re- great enemy to the Proteſtants IFJ, and afterwards to the Jeſuits (c). Hi friends beſtowed 
this elogy upon him, that he was the moſt learned ſoldier, and the moſt valiant counſellor, in (4) Craft, 


mark [D]. 


the world (d). You will find ſome other things concerning him in Moreri. 


intention, and inftead of his cook, whom he had 
appointed the executor of his will, he defired Father 
Francis Solier, who was preſent, and who was to 
« preach all the Lent at Fontenai, in the year 1609, 
to order matters ſo that he might have a decent 
© burial, as it is practiſed among the Catholics, with 


© the uſual prayers, in which he ſeemed to put great 


© truſt, It is true, that by the fault of his heirs, 


(a) Ex Natha- 
naele Sotuello, 


Biblioth. Script. 
Societ. pag. 
717. 


(% Pag. 192, 


e263, & ſeg, 


ann. 1686. 


(e) See the Jour- 
nal of Leipſic 
1695, Pag. 
387. | 


4) See the paſ- 
ſage of the Me- 
nagiana, in the 


remark [F ]. 


(1) Father Ra- 
pin had been di- 
rector of the 
ſtudies to the 
nephew of car- 
dinal Mazarin. 


(2) And not in 
1661, as South- 
wel affirms, in 
Biblioth. Script. 


Pag. 717» 


(3) See the 
Journal of the 
ninth of Februa- 
ry 1665 ; and 
that of the 
tenth of May 
1666. 


(4) Baillet, Juge- 
mens ſur les 
Pottes, num. 
1537» 


(5) Printed at 
Paris in two vo- 
lumes in I2mo, 
in the year 
1682. 


© his codicil was not exactly executed according to 
© his deſires ; but his death, his confeſſion, his tears, 
and the ſtory which I have related in the ſecond 
© book, ſhewed that he died a very good Ca- 
© tholic. | 


[FJ] He had been a great enemy to the Proteſtants.) 


We have already ſeen what Joſeph Scaliger ſays of 
it : but the following words contain a more formal 
proof ; for we find there that the Proteſtants having 
made themſelves maſters of Fontenai, in the year 
1570, refuſed to comprehend the mayor Rapin in 
the capitulation : however they ſuffered him to make 
his eſcape. The beſieged * being ſummoned to ſur- 
* render, had no ſooner deman that their lives 
* ſhould be ſaved, and they ſhould come out with 


\ 


a a a a a a A A .,,24aqA a a 2a _ a a 3a 


: octrine Cu- 
rieuſe, f. 122, 


arms and ge; but it was granted them by 
* Soubize, who commanded in the abſence of la Noue, 
* till they ſhould know what was reſolved in the 
council of Rochelle; and the capitulation was 
* faithfully obſerved by the Proteſtants, who per- 
* mitted them to go to Niort, whither they 
brought the news of the ſurrender, which happened 
the 28th of June, without conſulting the mayor 
Rapin. He was ſo much hated by the Proteſtants, 
either becauſe he had formerly declared againſt 
them, or becauſe at his perſuaſion Landereau had 
ſided with the contrary party, that he was dili- 
ently ſought for that they might put him to 
eath. When the town had ſurrendered, and his 
friends were going out of it, (and that the Pro- 
teſtants would not ſuffer him to be comprehended 
in the capitulation) he diſguiſed himſelf in the habit 
of a ſervant, and concealed himſelf in the houſe of (12) Ia y,;. 
a poor woman; from thence he ſent to Creſſon- & entiere Hi 
niere, and deſired of him that he might be ſet at ſtoire des Tu- 
liberty. Creſſonniere got him ſafely conducted out * 1 70 
of town, and then he, with the other Catholics, re- % . 
retired to Niort (12). | | 157 


RA PIN (RENATUs) a famous Jeſuit, who profeſſed the fourth vow, was born 
at Tours in the year 1621, and was admitted into the ſociety in the year 1639. He 
taught the Belles Lettres for the ſpace of nine years (a). He had in a particular manner 
made it his ſtudy, and ſhewed by ſome Latin pieces [A], that he was able to treat the 
moſt curious ſubjects with a great deal of art and eloquence, He excelled in Latin 
poetry [B]; and having at laſt ventured to write in French, he ſucceeded in it to admi- 
ration. He compoſed in that language ſeveral treatiſes of Literature, and ſeveral pious 
books, which met with a good reception. The treatiſes of Literature having been pub- 
liſhed at ſeveral times, were collected together, and printed at Paris in 1684, in two 
volumes in 4to, and at Amſterdam in two volumes in 12mo, in the year 1686, There 
are very long extracts of them in the firſt tome of the Bibliothegue Univerſelle, and in 
the AFa Eruditorum (b). The pious treatiſes were moſt of them printed together at 
Amſterdam in 1695 (c). Some are of opinion that he is too peremptory, for a man ( in db 


the ſupplement 


who ſeems to have more judgment and delicacy than learning (d). He died at Paris the to Mori Di- 


twenty- ſeventh of October 1687. His elogy came out the month following (e): it is nenen 


ſhort and well turned, and it was written b 


from thence. 


y Father Bouhours. . He 1s repreſented there Sec an extratt of 


this elogy in the 


as being endowed with all the beſt qualifications that an honeſt man and a good Chri- 5... 


ſtian can have. We find there, among other things, that his zeal for religion, and for the rages de Sa. 


vans, Nov 


honour of his ſociety, prompted him above twenty years ago to undertake a great work, 10 1687, b. ans 
which he applied himſelf conſtantly, though be could not expect to ſee it publiſhed, and that God Ss ade Rabi 
enabled him to finiſh it before he died. This great work is the Hiſtory of Janſeniſm. Fa- 544 Lite 
ther Rapin was one of the moſt dangerous adverſaries of that party: he attacked them che 24 pit, = 


the 123th Letter 


on their weak ſide in a Latin book which he publiſhed in 1658 [CJ. The Janſeniſts the 3d part 


[4] By ſome Latin pieces.) Theſe are the titles of 
ſome of them: Sereniſſimæ Reipublice Venetæ trophæum 
ob debellatum Turcam & reſtitutam Societatem Feſu, 
Paris 1657, in fol. Trophaum fame Eminentiſſimo 
Cardinal; Mazarino, ibid. 1657, in fol. Lacryme in 
alumni ſui Alphonſs Mancini tumulum nepotis ejuſdem 
Cardinalis (1), ibid. 1658, in fol. Pacis triumphalia 
ad Em. Cardinalem Maxarinum, ibid. 1659, in fol. 
Pax Themidis cum Mufis, ibid. 1659, in fol. Pacifer 
Delphinus, ibid, in fol. To which may be added, 
his Elogium Franciſci Foucquet defun#i, ibid. 1669. 

[B] He excelled in Latin poetry. ] Beſides the pieces 


mentioned in the foregoing remark, ſee his Zchoge 


Sacre cum diſſertatione de carmine paſtorali. printed at 
Paris 1659, in 4to, and his Chriſſus patiens carmine 
heroico, printed in the ſame place, in 1674, in 12mo, 
But above all, ſee his Hortorum libri IV, quibus addita 


| of diſputatio de univerſa hortenſis culture diſciplina. 
hi 


s work printed in 4to at Paris in 1665 (2), was re- 
printed there in 12mo, in 1666, It was very much 
commended in the Fournal des Sauan, (3). Conſult 
Mr Baillet (4), who has collected a great many curi- 


- ous remarks relating to Father Rapin, conſidered as a 


Poet, moſt of which are to the honour of that Jeſuit. 
See alſo the ninth Journal des Savans, of the year 
1682, which mentions the collections of all the poems 
of Father Rapin (5). : ; 
1 2 


. 


and printed at London in 8yo, in the year 1673. E 
[C] He attacked the 122 on their weak fide (6) that the doe 
i 


raiſed 


There are ſome people, who ſay that he has been 
too much flattered in Mr Baillet's Fugemens, and that 
the Jeſuits 2 that his Latin Verſes do not come 
up to the delicacy and purity of thoſe of Father Com- 
mire, nor to the loftineſs and majeſty of thoſe of Fa- 
ther de la Rue, nor to the eaſineſs and neatneſs of 
thoſe of Father Coſſart, to ſay nothing of thoſe of Fa- 
ther Hoſchius and Father Vallius; and that his Gar- 
dens are the beſt of his Poems, after which he never 
advanced his reputation. They were reprinted at 
Naples, and tranſlated into Engliſh by J. Evelyn: 
which tranſlation was dedicued to Lord Arlington, (6) Note, that 
J do not mean 
in a Latin book he publiſhed in the year 1658.] His 22 
book (7) is intituled Diſertatio de nova doctrina, ſeu janſeniſm: J 
Evangelium Fanſeniſtarum. I confeſs I have not read mean, that the 
it, and I think the moſt learned men in foreign coun- weak fide of 


. ine is 
tries may ſay the ſame ; but a man of parts told me hs He it 
the turn which Father Rapin had given it. He ſup- ines to dechia 


poſes a Janſeniſt, who goes into the country of the In- againſt it, by 
fidels to preach the goſpel to them, and who does ſin- reaſon of te 1. 
cerely teach his ſyſtem concerning Grace, viz. that — or 
the greateſt part of mankind have been predeſtinated 

to everlaſting puniſhments from all eternity, and the ) Printed at 
reſt to the joys of Heaven; that God, the author of Parts in 80, 
this abſolute Predeſtination, being not willing to — 1658, 

| | | = | 


| 12mo, 
and 166 


You V 
1 ſomet 


jn his vin 
in the No! 
1: Rep. de 
March 16 
306. Thi 
had been 1 


8) See N 


rien s O00. 
ruled, Jy 
fur les M 
d'expliqui 
Grace, 


{q) See t. 
rale prat! 
Jeſuites, 
, pat 


(io) In 
1686, p 
& ſeg. 


(11) Pag 


(12) Ibiè 
SI, 


(13) Let 
pag. 302 
third ed 


 {14) Th 


the Hiſt 
Calviniſ 


Mr Mai 


(15) See 
M115 reno 
Fag. 931 
laid 850 
the Hort 
libri hav 
printed 1 
at Paris 
and 166 
at Leyd( 


Utrecht 
T2 mo 4 


(16) T 
Bartho 
Medicis 
Fag. I: 


122. 


You will 
fd ſomething 
in his vindication 
in the Neu v. de 
I; Rep. des Lett. 
March 1686, P. 
366. This work 
had been men; 


d See Mr Ju- 


rieu's book, inti- 
tuled, Jugemens 
fur les Methodes 
dexpliquer la 
Grace, 


fg) See the Mo- 
rale pratique des 
Jeſuites, Tem. 


viii, pag. 97. 
(lo) In January 
1686, pag. 97, 
& ſeg. 


(11) Pag. 50. 


(12) Ibid. pag. 
$I, 


(13) Letter iii, 
pag. 302, of the 
third edition, 


 {14) That is, 


the Hiſtory of 
Calviniſm, by 
Mr Maimbourg. 


( 15) See Linde- 
Mus renouatus, 
fag. 938. It is 
ſaid there that 
the Hortorum 
libri have been 
Printed in 4to, 

at Paris in 1661, 
and 1666, and 
at Leyden in 


12mo, in 1666, 
and 1668, and at 


Utrecht in 
I2mo, in 1672, 


(16) Thom. 
artholin. de 
Medicis Poctis, 


Fag. 136, 


raiſed many clamours againſt an anonymous letter which he 
of the church, as they call it. It is pleaſant enough to find 


Phyſicians in ſome Biographers [E!]. 


In the Menagiana the circumſtances of his 
with his fellow Jeſuit, Francis Vavaſſeur, have not been well related [FJ]. His 
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publiſhed [D] ſince the peace tioned in the 
that Jeſuit placed among the 4086 
quarrel 237. 
enemies 


endeayoured to expoſe him to the indignation of the late Prince of Conde, by the mali- 
cious turn they gave to his treatiſe on the Sublime (F). 


ſome pretences to colour his decrees of damnation, de- 
clares to men that it is in their power to obtain ſalva- 
tion; that in order to it they need only obey his 
commands: he threatens them, he exhorts them; 
but at the ſame time he knows very well that it is 
impoſſible for them to do what he commands, that 
they cannot obey him for want of that efficacious 
grace, which he refuſes to all men, excepting his 
elect, and without which they cannot mend their lives, 
nor even have a good rm cas Father Rapin ſuppoſes 
that the Infidels hearing ſuch a goſpel, are ſtrangely 
ſurprized at ſuch a deſcription of Gop, and ask why 
he ſends Preachers to thoſe, whom he knows to be 
uncapable of being converted, unleſs he beſtows upon 


them a grace, which he is "_— to refuſe them, 


by reaſon of his eternal decrees. Father Rapin's Jan- 
ſeniſt anſwers, that God uſes ſuch a method, to render 
men more inexcuſable, and more obnoxious to Hell 
torments. It is replied, that ſuch a motive is not 


worthy of the Being infinitely good, and that this is 


not a proper way to make men inexcuſable before the 
throne of Gop ; that it may be pleaded, that none is 
bound to do an impoſlibility, and that never any law- 
giver inflicts puniſhments, but upon ſuppoſition that 
the tranſgreſſors of the laws had it in their power to 
have obſerved them: For which reaſon Lunatics are 
never puniſned. One may eaſily gueſs what a Mo- 
liniſt, who knows how to make the beſt of his argu- 
ment, may ſay pro and con, having entered upon the 
diſcourſe as I have related it. But beſides many other 
good anſwers, he might be told, that if a Janſeniſt 
was to preach to the Infidels of Japan or China for the 
firſt time, he would not be ſuch a fool as to begin 


with the doctrine that denies man's free will, or with 


that of abſolute Predeſtination. He would preach as 
the Pelagians do, and as 1s recommended by one of our 
moſt rigid Predeſtinarians (8). and he would lay aſide 
his Janſeniſm, and conceal it until his young diſciples 


ſtand no longer in need of milk, and are capable of 


ſolid nouriſhment. They are myſteries which ought 
to be diſcovered to none but thoſe that are initiated. 
[D] The F anſenifts have exclaimed wery much againſt 
an anonymous letter which he publiſhed.) It is written 
to Cardinal Cibo, and dated in July 1680 (9). A 
French tranſlation of it came out in Holland, in 1684 
dated the 3oth of Auguſt 1683. See what the author 
of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres ſaid of it 
(10). As to the complaints of the Janſeniſts againſt 
that little book, ſee among other works the eighth vo- 
lume of the Morale pratique. You will find there alſo 


- (11) that Father Eftrix, a Flemiſh Jeſuit, 1s the author 


of the book intituled, De fraudibus Hereticorum, which 
came out under the falſe name of Francis Simonis ; 
and that Father Rapin is ſo well pleaſed with that book, 
that he has tranſlated it into French, and that, to give 
it more authority, he has dedicated it to the archbiſhops 
and biſhops of France, with a preface, wherein he ac- 
hnowledges that the works of Francis Simonis, written 
in Latin, and printed at Cologne, had occaſioned his book, 
and furniſhed him with memoirs for the compoſing of it 
(12). That work of Father Rapin is intituled, Arti- 
fices des Heretiques : it was printed at Paris in 1681, 
and reprinted the ſame year in the Low-Countries. 
See the Critique generale (13) de Þ Hiftoire du Calvui- 
niſme (14). 5 

[E] We ſee this Feſuit placed among the Phyſicians by 
ſome Biographers.) He is not numbered among Phy- 
ſicians in the new edition of Vander Linden's de Scrip- 
tis Medicis (15); but his Hortorum libri, are placed 
there, and then all his works in general, Opera omnia, 
Lugduni Bataworum, 1672, in 12mo. I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of Bartholinus, who has inſerted that Jeſuit in 
his catalogue of ſuch Phyſicians as have been Poets (16); 
for he does not ſay that he was not a Jeſuit: but I can- 
not paſs over in ſilence what has been already obſerved 
by Mr Baillet. Theſe are bis words: Mr Koni- 
« gius . . . . divides Father Rapin into two, and lays, 
< 1. Henricus Rapinus quatuor libros hortorum, anne 
1671 edi curavit. Afterwards he ſpeaks of Nicolas 
« Rapin of Poitou, the great provoſt of the conſtable's 


hon after ſome Remarks upon thoſe Reflexions, 


Jjuriſdiction, whom 1 have mentioned in another 
place; and then he adds, 2, Renatus Rapinus Me- 
* dicus anno 1659 claruit. Opera ejus Medica prodie- 
* runt anno 1 672. Extant ejuſdem E c RA ſacre, item, 
* Hottus Epigrammatam. See the 678th page. What 
he calls books of Phyſic, is nothing elſe but the four 
© books about Gardens, whoſe title he had only ſeen 
in the Utrecht edition, that came out in the year he 
© mentions. One may eaſily find out the cauſe of his 
* other miſtakes. Some other foreign authors, as Mr 
* Beughem in Holland, and Mr Lipenius in Germany, 
have alſo placed Father Rapin among the Phyſicians. 
* But they cannot be taxed with any error, as long as 
they are not miſtaken about the name, the perſon, 
and the work of the author, and do not explain 
themſelves about his profeſſion. My intent was not 
to cenſure Mr Konigius for want of exactneſs; he 
has done nothing on this occaſion, but what is uſual 
with the writers of Bibliotheques, who ſpeak of fo- 
reign books which they have not ſeen. On the 
contrary, I deſigned to ſhew by this inſtance, that 
thoſe, who undertake ſuch works, are very excuſ- 
able, becauſe they cannot avoid falling into ſuch like 
miſtakes (17). | (17) Baillet 
[F] In the Menagiana the circumſtances of his quarrel jugemens fur les 
With . . . Vavaſſeur, have not been well related.) I Pottes, num, 
ſhall ſet down the whole paſſage of the Menagiana, 1537. 
becauſe it confirms what I have already touched upon 


S W <0 «a a ⁰ 


in the text of this article. Father Rapin was not 


* ſufficiently qualified to draw a parallel between Vir- 
gil and Homer. Tanaquillus Faber, whom he in- 
* tended to convert at that time, ſupplied him with 
the Greek paſſages quoted by him. After he had 
read his parallel between Ariſtotle and Plato, at the 
firſt preſident de la Moignon's, I told him I had 
found but one fault in it, to wit, that ſpeaking of 
the Colophonian woman, whom Plato loved, he had 
ſaid that ſhe was young; whereas it is ſaid in the 
Greek epigram, wherein mention is made of her, 
that the God of Love had placed himſelf in her 
wrinkles. Whereupon the abbot Tallemant aid, 
That the Father was very excuſable, becauſe he did 
not believe that ſo wiſe a man as Plato would have 
been in love with an old woman. Father Rapin 
made very good Latin verſes, but he had no great (18) Menagiana, 
learning. He had a great quarrel with Father Va- Pag. 60, 61, of 
vaſſeur, and bought off the whole impreſſion of that ig N 
Father's book de Epigrammate, by the authority f 
the firſt preſident, in order to ſuppreſs it, ſo that it 10) Menaglans; 
is grown very ſcarce (18)ꝗ.T? What is ſaid here of fag. 83, of the 
Vavaſſeur's book de Epigrammate is falſe, and has been 2d Dutch Edit. 
rectified in the ſecond edition, thus: He guarrelled 
with Father Vawvaſſeur on account of his Reflexions on (20) In the 4th 
Ariſtotle's Poetics, which he canſed to be printed by Mu- letter. 
guet, without putting his name to that book. Father Va- 


waſſeur, who was not well pleaſed with him, pabliſbed (27) That 


n with Father 
which he treats very ill the author of the reflexions, pre- Maimbourg. 


tending not to know him. Father Rapin made a great 
noiſe about it, and optnly complained of the proceeding of (22) Menage, 
his fellow Jeſuit; who anſwered that it was his own Anti-Baillet, 
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fault, and that if he had declared himſelf to be the au- © ***9. 


thor of the Reflexions, he had newer writ againſt him. ; 
The expedient, found to reconcile thoſe Fathers, awas to (23) You will 


ſuppreſs the Remarks of Father Vawaſſtar, which was — 405 ee 
done by the authority of the firſt preſident de la Moignon ; Epigrammate, of 


ſo that this book, which was printed by Billaine in 1675, the Paris Edit. 
and which contains but 141 pages, is grown very ſcarce 1672, three 
(19), See the Critzgue generale of Maimbourg's Hiſto- 2 . 
ry of Calviniſm (20), where you will find ſomething ſeur's epigrams. 
about that conteſt, and about another quarrel of Father He publiſhed, in 
Rapin (21). I ſhall further obſerve two things. (22) 1675, an appen- 
As Father Vawvaſſeur had made two large books of Epi- ck bo the, | hid 
grams (23), he was not well pleaſed with theſe words of fourth — x e 
Father Rapin in his reflexions upon Ariſtoll''s Pottics, ſome time after, 
that it is ſo rare a thing to make very good epigrams, | 
that it is enough to have made ſome few in one's life- (24) Theſe 
ume (24); and this is it which prompted him to aurite words are to be 
againſt that book of Father Rapin. I learned this par- ond 3 N 
ticular from himſelf. They are Mr Menage's * ſup ROT 
ne 


bruary 1686, 5. | 


8 
; i 
if 
= 
b 
oy 
* 


of Geiner, 


The ſecond thing I am to obſerve is, that Father Rapin 
in the new edition of his Reflexions, did not correct 
all the faults cenſured by his fellow. Jeſuit : he was 
contented to correct ſome few,and retained ſome that are 
not to be maintained. He affirms in the firſt edition, that 
(25) Rapin, Re- Homer never faid any impious thing (25) ; he affirms 
flex. ſur la Pot- jt {till in the other editions, tho* his cenſurer had 
tique en general, proved to him that Homer has written ſeveral profane 
8 falfities, and ſeveral infamous impoſtures againſt the re- 


RASARIO (Jonn BayT1sT) an Italian Phyſician, was born in the territory of 
He taught the Belles Lettres (b) at Venice twenty- 
novatus, 7. 537. two years, with great reputation (c); his eloquence was admired on many occaſions, and 
1 85 particularly in the oration which he made upon the victory at Lepanto, in the year 


(a) Lindenius re- Novara [A], in the year 1517 (a). 


(5) Accordi 
Ghilini he was 
Greek profeſſor 
at Venice; and 
according to 
Thuanus he was 
profeſſor of Elo- 
quence there. 


1571 [B]. He went afterwards to Rome, 


(e) Thuan. 75, 
læv, ſub fin, 
(4) Ghilini, 
Tom. ii, p. 142. 


(e) Ibid, 


tied [C]. 


[4] He ous * in the territory of Nowara.] I fue admiraticne attonitam reddidit (5). This Oration (5) Jo. Pets 


| ſpeak thus in general of the place of his birth, becauſe 
'Thuanus and Ghilini are not agreed upon the name of 
it. The one calls it Borgo di Sefia (1) : the other 
makes uſe of a phraſe that I do not underſtand, and 
which is very ungrammatical in my edition; ofp7do 
quod d walle Uxiæ in Novarienſi diocæſi fito nomen re- 
tinet familia nobili natus (2). Theſe words have been 
tranſlated by Mr Teiſſier in the following manner, he 
avas deſcended from a noble family of Valdugia in the No- 
vareſe (3). Moreri adds, that Yaldugia is a town of 


(1) Chilini, 
Part ii, p. 142. 


(2) Thuan. 15. 
Ix, ſub fin, 5. 
233, Edit, Fran- 
cf. 1625. 


(3) Teiſſier, E- 
log. Tom. i, p. 
486, Edit, 
1696, 


nus enucleatus of Gerard de Stocken, has it in walh 
Uziz, and not à valle Uziz. But this far from leſ- 
ſening the difficulty, makes it till the greater. 

25 The Oration that he made upon the victory at Le- 
panto in the year 1571.] After Te Deum had been ſung 
in the church of St Marc, Rafario received an order 
from the Doge to make an Oration to the people, on 
occaſion of this famous victory, which he accordingly 
performed three days after in the ſame church, and 
acquitted himſelf to the admiration of all that heard 
him, Princeps Foanni Baptiſts Raſario wiro dodtif. 

mandatum eodem die dedit, ut de hac victoria orationem 
ad populum haberet. Quam rem ille die tertio, cum 
eodem in templo expediret, Senatum, populum, peregrinos, 
adeoque infinitam prope auditorum multitudinem eloquentie 


(4) In Theatro, 
55 Pag. 1277. 


(a) And not Ro- 
tallerus, as in 
the Abridgment 


(5) Val. Andreas, 
Biblioth. Belg. 
pag. 266. 


(e) Sweert. A- 
g thenæ Belgic. 5 0 
275. 


(d ) Val. Andr. 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
269. | | 


[4] By his works, and particularly by his werfion of 
Sophocles.] His tranſlation of Heſiod (1) into Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter verſe was printed at Francfort 
in the year 1546, in 8vo, together with one book of 
his epigrams (2). He had tranſlated in various kinds 
(2) Val. Andr. of Latin verſe pretty much reſembling the original the 
| Biblioth. Belgic. ſeven tragedies that we have left of Sophocles ; but he 
fag. 266. could not be prevailed upon to conſent that this verſion 


(1) That is, the 
Opera & Dies 
of Heſiod, 


ag ſhould be printed ; his friends howeyer who had got 
| copies of it did not regard his ſcruples; they cauſed to 
be printed at Lyons by Gryphius in the year 1550 the 
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RASARITO. RATALLE R. 


ſped? and weneration he owed to his gods (26) : Nay, he (26) Ving 


handſome appointments ; but it was not agreeable to him to ſtay in that city, and he 
choſe rather to accept of an employ which was offered him by the ſenate of Milan (d): 
it was to teach the Belles Lettres in the univerſity of Pavia; where he died in the year 
1578 (e), and not in the year 1573, as it is faid in Lindenius Renovatus. His Latin 
verſion of ſome of the works of Galen was printed in the year 1545 (f). Neither Ghi- (#) Inden 
lini, Teiſſier, nor Moreri, make any mention of this verſion in the catalogue they have nat 7. 537, 
given of his works. What Moreri has faid of Raſario is taken from Mr Teiflier, 
The reader will do well to have recourſe to the latter, and alfo to look into the ori- 
ginal of Thuanus; but he will there find ſome 


fario was unknown to Ghilini, and I am very much 


to draw him into Portugal, and to induce him to ac. | 


the Nowareſe. Paul Freherus (4), quoting the Thua-. 


_ ther's liberty, and the reſtitution of his goods which 


RAT ALL ER (GEORGE), in Latin Ratallerus (a), deſcended from an antient 
and noble family of Frieſland, was born at Leeuwarden about the year 1518. He 
ſtudied firſt at Utrecht under George Macropedius (h), afterwards at Louvain, and in 
the univerſities of France and Italy (c). On his return to the Low- Countries he was 
made one of the council of the province of Artois, and afterwards of the great council 
at Mechlin, and Maſter of the Requeſts (d). The ducheſs of Parma ſent him to Den- 
mark upon a negotiation ; and having diſcharged that office well, he was made preſi- ( $wert. ui 
dent of the council of Utrecht. He died ſuddenly in an aſſembly of that council on the ber. 

firſt of October 1580, if we believe Sweertius (e), or on the ſixth of October 1381, (f) Val. Andr 
if we credit Valerias Andreas (f). He was a man of merit, and was 
for his virtue, knowledge, and politeneſs (g). He was a good Latin Poet, as appears 
by his works, and particularly by his verſion of Sophocles AJ. John Lallemant, who (g) ts 


* 
af, 


had quoted Father Rapin himſelf, as witneſſing the Remarque, fr. 
ſame (27). I ſhall obſerve, by the by, that the Critic = Nouvelles Re. 
did not take notice of all the faults that are to be 55 ha 
found in the reflexions on Ariſtotle's Poetics, and that 
if he had been willing to criticiſe the other works of 
that writer, he would have found many things in them 
that were liable to cenſure. See the remarks [A 


and [7] of the article ARISTOTLE. 


(27) Jos Ragin, 
ibid. rum. 255 


where Pope Pius IV offered him very 


miſtakes that want to be recti- 


has paſſed ſeveral impreſſions. Contarenus, de 
[C] We muſt reftify ſome miſtakes in Thuanus.] 


What he ſays of the eſteem that Philip II had for Ra- 


ſurprized at it. This prince firſt became acquainted 
with the merit of Raſario, when he paſſed through 
Milan in his way to Germany in the year 1548 (6). (5) Thuzn. 14, 
Thuanus adds, that he offered him great advantages (xv, p. 233. 


cept a Profeſſorſhip in the Academy of Coimbra, but 
Raſario excuſed himſelf on account of his age: he 
could not however deny his requeſt to go and teach 
Eloquence in Pavia, being obliged to him for his bro- 


had been confiſcated. Thuanus is miſtaken in what 

he ſays of the Profeſſorſhip at Coimbra ; for Philip 

II did not make himſelf maſter of Portugal till the 

year 1580, and Raſario died in the year 1578, after | 
having taught in the univerſity of Pavia four years (7). (7) Thuan. bid 
This great Hiſtorian attending chiefly to thoſe matters 5 
which were moſt eſſential to his work, did not exa- 
mine with exactneſs into the lives of the learned, but 
thoſe who have collected together what he has ſaid of 
them, and publiſhed it ſeparately, ſhould have added 
thereto the neceſſary corrections, GE: | 


41) Val: 
Gloire d 
de Carn: 
631, & 


greatly eſteemed obi ſupra, page 


likewiſe 


Ajax (3), the Electra, and the Antigone. At laſt the (3) And not the 
author himſelf was prevailed upon; he put the finiſh- Alexand-a, 55 n 
ing hand to theſe three tragedies and to the other four, the Amen 
and publiſhed them altogether at Antwerp ex Oficina e 
Gulielmi Silvii, Typographi Regii, in the year 1570, 
in 8yo. Valerias Andreas knew nothing of this work. 
To this fin of omiſſion he bas joined one of commil- 
fion : for he ſays that Ratallerus tranſlated into Latin 
verſe three tragedies of Sophocles, viz. the Phenician 
women, Hippolytus, and Andromache, with thoſe 
fragments of the ancient Poets that are to be met with 


n. 1hid, 


t. ubi 


Andr. 
„ Pag · 


4 Sweert. A- | 
zen. Belgic. 


£28» 276. 


Valerius Andreas; but he was not exact when having 


RATALLER RAUBER 


likewiſe made a verſion of Sophocles, borrowed ſeveral of his verſes from Rataller wich- | 


phoclis a Ratalle- 


out acknowledging from whence he took them (5); ſo that he may juſtly be numbered 00 Prefat, So- 


among the Plagiaries. 


ro metrice verſi. 


in Stobens. He did not know that theſe three were A Phyſician (5) of Autun in Burgundy publiſhed A (5) Called Joan- 


the tragedies of Euripides and not of Sophocles. They 
were printed together with thoſe fragments at Ant- 
werp in the year 1581 in 16mo, as Sweertius informs 


Rataller. Hic multos verſus & paginas 
us (4). He has been more exact in this particular than 


ſively. | 
told us that Rataller had tranſlated into Latin verſe all 


the tragedies of Sophocles, he adds, &x/dem (Sopho- well worth reading. He dedicates that works to Fre- 


clis) Fabulas ITT carmine quoque Latino tranſtulit, that 
is, he hath alſo tranſlated into Latin verſe three fables 
of Sophacles. It would betray great ignorance to ſup- 


deric Perenot, brother to the cardinal of Granvelle, 
and repreſents to him in a very noble manner the 


great advantages which men in the higheſt ſtation of 


life may reap from tragedy, when they are capable of 


Maximilian II (5). 


poſe that Tragediz Sophoclis, and Fabulz Sophoclis 


are not the ſame. profiting by the examples and maxims which the ſtage 


lets before their eyes. 


RAUBER (a) (AN DPREW EBERHARD) of Talberg and Weineek [A], lord of 
the fortreſs of Petronel, a German knight, and one of the council of war to the emperor 
He was very famous, not only for his great ſtrength and high 

ſtature, but alſo for his beard which was of an extraordinary length. He was deſcended 


from the very antient and noble houſe of Rauber, in the duchy of Carniola, which the 


which was pleaſant enough, and without Joſs of blood. 


hand, both the beard and the jaw- bone of the Jew came off into his hand [F]. 


emperor Maximilian I. promoted to the dignity of Barons [BJ. Our Andrew Eber- 
hard Rauber was in the ſervice of Maximilian II from his youth, he travelled with him 
into foreign countries, he was always in the favour of that emperor, who made him 
one of his council of war, and gave him for his firſt wife Helena Scharſeginn [C], his 
natural daughter, but he was firſt obliged to purchaſe her by a combat with his rival, 
On this occaſion he gave moſt 
remarkable proofs of his ſtrength | DJ. He had no children by her; but his ſecond 
wife [E] made him ample recompence for this defect; for ſhe brought eight twins into 
the world, one fon whom he named Andrew Eberhard, and ſeven daughters, of which 
one died unmarried. The others were all married into illuſtrious families. Rauber's 
ſtrength was ſo great that he could break in pieces the ſtrongeſt horſe-ſhoe. He once 
took by the beard a Jew that had been baptized, and ſtriking upon it with his right 


[4] Weineek.] This Weineek is a caſtle in the 


country of Carniola, called in the language of that 


{1) Valvaſor, la 
Glore du Duche 
de Carniole, Pag. 


631, & 635, 


(2) Thid, pag. 
6375 638. 


country Kraviek. It is ſituate upon an eminence in 
the innermoſt part of Carniola, four leagues from Lay- 
bach the capital of the country. From this caſtle came 
the family of the lords of Weineek, but their race is 
long ſince extinct, as is that of Hardegi de Pettau, go- 
vernor of Carniola, who was in poſſeſſion of the ſame 
caſtle in the year 1530. At laſt, after count Herman 


de Cilly had ruined this caſtle, he gave it in the year 
1433 to Frederic Rauber, and it has ever ſince been 


poſſeſſed by the family of Rauber (1). 
[LB] Promoted to the dignity of Barons.] This pro- 
motion was made on the 24th of December 1516, in 


the town of Hagenau, and that dignity was conferred 


on Leonard Rauber grand-marſhal to the court of the 


emperor, and on Nicolas Rauber, his brother, with 


the title of baron of Planckhenſtein and Carlſtetten. 
But this title was for ſome time dormant, and was re- 
vived by the preſent emperor on the 12th of April 
1651 (2). 8 | 

2 Helena Scharſeginn.] The emperor Maximilian 
IT, before he was married, fell in love with the daugh- 
ter of the count of Eaſt- Frieſland, who was eſteemed 
the greateſt beauty of her time. The love and fami- 
liarity between them was ſo great, that he had by her 
a daughter named Helena Schar'eginn, not inferior to 
her mother in beauty, ſo that ſhe drew the affection of 
ſeyeral perſons of diſtinction (3). _ | 

[D] Proofs of his flrength.] We have here a very 
diverting method of gaining a lady, and ſo very un- 


common, that I dare fay it is not to be found in any 


romance. The writers of ſuch books do indeed tell 
us, that heroes uſed formerly to gain their miſtreſſes 
by tournaments, duels, combats with giants and dra- 
gons, and a thouſand other fancies of this ſort, but 
the method that Rauber uſed was never known to any 
of them. When he aſked the emperor's daughter in 
marriage, he found at court a Spaniſh gentleman of 
great quality, who alſo endeavoured to become the 
emperor's ſon-in-law. The reputation of the valour of 
the Spaniard, as well as the height of his ſtature which 
VOL. IV. | 


was redoubled by love. 
ardent deſire of marrying the emperor's daughter, 


exceeded Rauber's, recommended him very much. 
The emperor, being unwilling to give either of them 


Latin verſion of the ſeven tragedies of Sophocles, at nes Lalemantius, 
Paris in the year 1557, and ſtole ſeveral paſſages from “ Lalamantius. 


in the print as far as the word evicerit (6) inclu- (6) Adrian. My- 
lius, Præfat. So- 
The epiſtle dedicatory of Rataller's Sophocles is very Phoclis Ratallens 


(4) This article 
was communica- 
ted by Mr de 
Breſler. 


(5) Valvaſor, la 
Gloire du Du- 
che de Carniole; 
lor. xi. 


His 
beard 


the mortification of a denial, agreed that they ſhould 


decide the affair by a trial of ſtrength. He then 
cauſed to be given to each of them a ſack, that was 
ſufficient to contain his antagoniſt, and promiſed that 


he who ſhould put the other perſon into the ſack 


ſhould have his daughter. The two lovers engaged in 


the preſence of the emperor, and in the ſtruggle ex- 


erted their utmoſt ſtrength, which, on this occaſion, 
Each of them, fired with an 


with all his might ſtrove to put his rival into the 
ſack. Rauber at length carried the day, the ſtrength 
and valour of the German thruſt the bravery of the 
proud Spaniard into the fack : by this means Rauber 
attained the poſſeſſion of his fair Helena, and the Spa- 
niard after ſo terrible a diſgrace left the court (4). 

[E] His ſecond wife.) She was an Hungarian named 
Urſula de Tſchillack in Niemptſchitz. a 

She was loſt at the taking of Niemptſchitz going 
out of that place ſecretly, but was afterwards found by 
a German captain, who, commiſerating her caſe, kept 
her at his own houſe for ſome time. He aſterwards 
preſented her to the emperor Maximilian II, who 
cauſed her to be lodged among his women in their 
apartment, and when ſhe was grown up he married 
her to Rauber (5). | | "Oy 

F] Came off in his hand.) This happened at Gratz 
upon the requeſt of archduke Charles, at whoſe court 
was a Jew that had been baptized, who for ſtature 
and ſtrength might well be compared to a giant, the 
archduke Charles being deſirous to know whether the 
Jew was ſtronger than Rauber, in order to try their 


(4) Ibid; 


(5) Ibid, 


{trength, obliged each of them to receive from the 
other one blow with the fift, they were nevertheleſs 


allowed to decide by lot who ſhould flrike the firſt, 


which chanced to be the Jew. - He gave Rauber fo 


violent a blow, that he was obliged to keep his bed 


eight days, and his chamber many more. When he 


was recovered it was Rauber's turn to give the Jew a 
blow, which he did in the following manner. He 
en aL | | . took 


850 


(c) Ibid, Pag. 
535. 
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RAUBER. RECKHEIM. RFFUGE. 
beard was a real prodigy, and of ſo extraordinary a length that it reached down to his 
feet, and then turned up quite to his girdle [G]. Beyond all doubt it ſurpaſſed in length 
all the beards of the Lombards [H]. Rauber died in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, 
at his caſtle of Petronel [I], in the year 1575 (c). There alſo he lies interred between 
his two wives. | | | 


took hold of the long beard of the Jew, and twiſting 
it twice round his left hand, with his right he ſtruck 
upon it with ſuch prodigious force, that not only the 
beard, but the under jaw-bone came off into his hand, 
which ſoon after coſt the Jew his life (6). | 

[G] Quite to his girdle.) It was yet longer, for 
betides this he wound it about his ſtaff. He gloried 
fo much in it, that he very ſeldom went to court ei- 
ther in a coach or horſeback, but almoſt always on 
foot, that his long beard might be ſeen, which he 
carried like a ftreamer waving with the wind. When 
he died it was cut into two tufts. | 

[H] L furpaſſed in length the beards of the Lom- 


(5) Ibid, pag. 
34 


RECKHEIM, a county, a fief, and an immediate or ſoveraign ſtate of the 


bards.) The name Lombard has been commonly de- 
rived trom Long-beard, but it is a miſtake ; this name 
rather taking its original from the old German word 
Borde or Boerde, which ſignifies a large. ſpace or ex- 
tent of country : and that extent of country which 
reaches along the Elbe, from Torgau in Miſnia, and 
through Magdeburg, quite to Lunenburg, was for- 
merly called Long-PBoerde, that is, the long extent of 
country, or the long ſpace, and the inhabitants were 
called Long-bards. EI 

[7] Petronel.) The caſtle of Petronel is not far 
from Preſburg ; it is at preſent poſſeſſed by count de 
Thum, and is built with great magnificence. 


ir) Taken 
the advert] 
ment to d 
Leader befo 
Paris edit 
1618. 


empire, has the right of voting in the college of the princes both in the general and 


ted country upon the Maeſe, two leagues from Maeſtricht, between the territories of 


(a) The French 
writers ſay A- 
ſbremont, which 


is a corruption of 


circular diets. It belongs to the circle of Weſtphalia, and contains a town and ſeveral 
Its foil is very fruitful, and it is pleaſantly ſituated in a fine and well inhabi- 


Juliers, Liege, and Fauquemont. It receives toll- money upon the Maëſe, and they coin 
gold, filver, and copper- money. The caſtle, which is the reſidence of the counts, is 
one of the fineſt, largeſt, and moſt magnificent in Germany. Thoſe, who are now in 
poſſeſſion of it, belong to the houſe of Aſpermont (a) Linden, a very illuſtrious and 
antient houſe, and are deſcended from the counts of Aſpermont in Lorrain, whoſe county 
conſiſted of almoſt three hundred villages. I ſhall give a ſhort account of their Genea- 


the true ortho- 
graphy. 


[A] A Sort account of their Gencalggy, and of the 
preſent flate of the family of the counts of Reckheim.] 
The name of the firſt count of Aſpermont was S1G1s- 
FRIDT; he lived in the year 660. He deſcended 

from the princes of Eſte in Italy, A younger brother 
of that family, deſcended from that Sigisfridt, and 


whoſe name was AR No o, ſettled in Holland in the 


year 1 20, and poſſeſſed there the lordſhip of Linden, 
which his deſcendants enjoyed a long time. One of 
them, called HERMA N, purchaſed the county of 
Reckheim, about the year 1550. He was general 
of the troops of Erneſtus of Bavaria, elector of Cologne, 
and father of ExnesTwvs, count of Aſpermont and 
Reckheim who was born in the year 1583, and was 
chamberlain and colonel under the emperors Matthias 
and Ferdinand IT. He married Anne Antoinette, 
daughter of Henry marquis de Gouffier-Bonnivet, by 
whom he had a ſon named FERDINAND. This 
Ferdinand was born in 1611, and married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Egon, count of Furſtemberg, and of Anne 
Mary, princeis of Hohenzolleren, and had by her four 
ſons, and eight daughters, viz. ks 
Frxancis GOBER T count of Reckheim, biſhop 
of Cheur (1), and canon of the metropolitan churches 
of Cologne and Saltzburg, and of the cathedral of 
Straſburg (2). | | 
FERDINAND, general of the armies of his Im- 
rial majeſty, who by his firſt marriage with Char- 


.) Or Chorre: 
the French 
write and pro- 
nounce it Coire. 
It is a biſhopric 
in the country 
of the Griſons, 
and ſuffragan 
to the arch- 
© biſhopric of 
Mayenne. The 
biſhop is allied to 
the Swiſſes. 
But nevertheleſs 
he has his vote 
and ſeat in the 
college of the 
princes of the 
empire. See the 
Hiſtory of the 
Empire, by Mr 
Heiſs, Tom. ii, 
pag. 265, Hague 
Edit. 168 5. 


Dilembourg, and of Anne Auguſta princeſs of Brunſ- 
wic, had but one daughter named CHAR LOTTE 
GoB ERTINE canoneſs of Munſterbilſen, whoſe 
eight deſcents are Aſpermont Reckheim, Gouffier, 
Furſtemberg, Hohenzolleren, Naſſau, Sayn, Brunſ- 
wic, and Denmark. He married a ſecond wife named 
Juliana, daughter of Francis Rakoczi, prince of Tran- 
ſylvania, and grand - daughter of George the younger, 


(2) See the arti- 
dle TILLI. 


REFUGE (pv) a French gentleman, author of a book that has undergone ſe- 
veral editions [A], intituled, 4 Treatiſe on the Court, or Inſtruftions for Courtiers, was well 
verſed in ſtate-affairs, both in theory and practice; he had read a great deal, and had 
a large and long experience of courts, and of the affairs of kings, princes, ſtates, and 
republics, in which the kings of France had employed him with great advantage, and 
wherein he behaved with ſo much wiſdom, and had ſo good ſucceſs, that never any 


(A] Author of a book that has undergone ſeveral edi. 
tions.) The firſt edition is of Holland, the ſecond 


of Paris. Theſe were followed by another which was This third edition is enlarged, and divided into chap- 
I | 


logy, and of the preſent ſtate of the family of the counts of Reckheim [A J. 


otte, daughter of Lewis org prince of Naſſau 


George the elder, and Sigiſmund, all princes of Tran- 
ſylvania. He has a ſon by her, whoſe name is Jo- 
SEPH GOBERT. | 55 

CHARLES canon of the metropolitan church of 
8 and of the cathedrals of Straſbourg and 
Liege. MES SIS Te 

FREDER 1c, Great-Croſs of the order of Malta, 
and commander of Tobel, Steinfurt and Munſter. 

ANNE MAR , the wife of count Wenceſlaus of 
Althann, counſellor to his Imperial majeſty, and chief 
judge of Moravia, governor of the province of Glatz, 
and ambaſſador extraordinary in Sweden and Poland. 

ELEoNoR a, princeſs abbeſs of Munſterbilſen. 

ANNE SALOME, the wife of Lewis count de 
Souches, major-general of the armies of his Imperial 
majeſty, and counſellor of ſtate. | 

ERrNESTINA who was married firſt to John- 
George count of Collonitſch, chamberlain to his Im- 
perial majeſty, and afterwards to Octavius count of 
Curiani, the emperor's chamberlain, and counſellor 
A 8 | 

ANNE ANTOINETTE, the wife of Claudius 
count de Tilly, lieutenant-general of the army of the 
United Provinces. | 

Mary Frances, the wife of Charles count of 
Aſpermont-Linden, counſellor of ſtate to the country 
of Liege, and governor of the marquiſate of Franchi- 
mont. 

ALEXANDRINA and PETRONILL a, firſt ca- 
noneſſes at Remiremont, and afterwards Urſuline nuns 
at Metz. | 

The counts of Aſpermont-Reckheim bear quarterly, ute |... 
in the 1ſt and 4th Gules with a Croſs Or, which is WW. "Which 
Aſpermont-Linden; in the zd and zd Or, with a muſt be likevit: 
Lion Gules, which is Reckheim ; and over all Azure underitood of 
with an Eagle Argent, which is the ancient Aſper- the text of on 
mont or Eſte (3). che 


(r) Am 
Zazius 
Melch. 
in Vitis 
bag. 71 


(3) Taken frer! 


a Memoir com- 


thing 


at Paris in the year 1618, in 8vo, after the 
the author, and from his laſt corrections. 


Aeath of 


tere, 


en fron! 
ir com- 
2d to the 
Which 
likewiſe 
od of 
of this 


thing could be objected to his prudent conduct. He died in the reign 4 Lewis XIII, 


ir) Taken from 
dhe advertiſe- 
ment to the 
aer before the 
P 4018 edition 
1618. 


aſked for, he turned, in a manner, Bankrupt. 5 
ving not where withal to ſatisfy them, he thought of withdrawing clandeſtinely; but ſome “ T. 
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and there were found in his cloſet ſeveral ſtate- tracts that he had compoſed, and which 
his relations gave hopes ſhould be publiſhed. This is what we read in a ſhort preface to 


the Aly edition of his treatiſe on the Court. This edition was printed at Paris in the 
year 1618. | 


ters, with ſummaries and ſections, but they have left 
out the marginal notes and citations, with which the 
other editions had been curiouſly enriched (1). They 
have reſtored them ſince. I find them in the edition I 
make uſe of, which is that of Paris 1658, in 12mo, 
by Stephen Loyſon. The name of the author is in 
this edition, and it is alſo found in the Leyden edi- 


tion 1649, in i2mo, but it was not in the edition of 
1618 ; there was only at the end of the book the 
letters D. R. after ſome verſes of Seneca which are 
not in the edition of 1658. There are in this work 
abundance of excellent things; it was printed in Eng- 
liſh at London in the year 1622, in 8vo. 


REGIUS (URBAN) was a learned man of the XVIth century. He was born 
at Langenargen, upon the lake of Conſtance, and began his ſtudies at Lindaw; from 
whence he went to Friburg in Briſgaw, where he continued them the- more ſucceſsfully, 
becauſe he lodged in the houſe of the famous Zazius, and was very much beloved by 
him [A]. He went afterwards to the univerſity of Baſil, and then to that of Ingolſtad, 
whither many ſcholars reſorted, by reaſon of the great reputation of John Eccius. He 
read private lectures there, and appeared ſo well qualified for the direction of the youth, 
that many gentlemen intruſted him with the whole conduct of their ſons, without ex- 
cepting the care of what concerned their expence. It proved an impoſſible thing for him 
to regulate it: thoſe young men ran into debt in the taverns and ſhops (a), and becauſe (e Modum in 
he was ſecurity for them, and did not receive from their parents the money that he weit & vie 


. g ubique excedere, 
Being preſſed by the creditors, and ha- Mech. Adar. 


officers being come to Ingolſtad at that time to raiſe men, he delivered up his books £5 
and all his things, and liſted himſelf, The new raiſed men were muſtered, and the 


profeſſor Eccius, who was preſent at the review, knew Regius among the ſoldiers: he ! 


went to him, and being informed of the reaſon which had moved him to liſt himſelf, he | 4 
promiſed to ſerve him, and did it ſo effectually, that he reconciled him to the Muſes. | 
He threatened thoſe indebted ſcholars with the prince's indignation, if they did not diſ- 
engage him. Regius went on in his ſtudies, and made ſo great a progreſs in the ſciences, 
that he received at Ingolſtad the oratorial and poetical crowns from the very hands of 
the emperor Maximilian. Some time after he was promoted to the profeſſorſhips of 
Rhetoric and Poetry in the ſame univerſity, While he was a profeſſor he wrote in the 


year 1516, ſome letters (v) by the duke of Bavaria's order, to invite Eraſmus to Ingol- 


ſtad; which did not ſucceed. 


Having applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity, he was 
ſo charmed with it that he made it his only buſineſs. 


He thereby acquired ſome diſpo- 


ſitions for Lutheraniſm ; but he found himſelf embarraſſed, when Eccius, his maſter and 
benefactor, came to have a quarrel with Luther. Upon this he reſolved to leave In- 
golſtad, and to retire to Augſburg, where he proved an uſeful man againſt Popery. He 

founded a Reformed church there, and ſpread from thence into Suabia the new opi- 
nions, as they were called. He ſided with Zuinglius for ſome time; but afterwards he 


(rt) Amavit eum 
Zazius ut filium. 
Melch. Adam. 

in Vitis Thesl, 
bag. 71. 


(2) Ibid, 


(3) Ibid, 


profeſſed himſelf a good Lutheran [BJ. Eccius went to him at Augſburg, an 


[4] He haged in the houſe of the famous Zaxius, and 
was much beloved by him (1).] He did chuſe in Zazius's 
library all the books which he thought proper for the 
improvement of his ſtudies, and tranſcribed all the 
marginal notes which that learned Profeſſor had writ- 
ten upon them. Thus that young ſcholar ſpent a 
great part of the night. Zazius, who ſlept but little, 
and got up ſometimes to walk, and thereby to allay 
the trouble of his want of ſleep, ſurprized him as he 
was tranſcribing thoſe notes, and told him in a loving 
manner, you are ſtealing the fruits of my ſtudies : 


| Lucubrantem invenit in deſcribendis illis ſcholiis, Urba- 


num: cujus auriculam Zaſius blandiuſcule wellicans, arte 
& ſcientia ſua ſe ab ipſo defraudari jocatus eſt (2). 
Sometimes he found him aſleep, and then he would 
lay huge volumes on his ſhoulders until he waked. 
Aut fi quando ſomno ad candelam opprefſum & inclinato 


in menſam capite dormitantem offendifſet : juris volumen 


grande unum atque alterum humeris impoſitum religuit, 


donec excitaretur (3). I mention theſe little things, 
becauſe I know that ſeveral people are extreamly well 
pleaſed to ſee ſuch marks of the kindneſs of a profel- 
ſor, or of the diligence of a ſcholar. _ 

[BI He fided with Zuinglius . . . . but afterwards he 
profeſſed himſelf a good Lutheran.) Here is what Zuin- 
glius writ to him in the year 1526. In Euchariſtiæ 
re gratulor vobis, te noſtrum eſſe factum. Verum 
gratiam meretur novitas: brevi enim ſpero omnes 
* qui adhue obſtrepunt tropum, qui nullo negotio 
videri vobis debebat, viſuros eſſe ac ſententiæ noſtræ 


d con- 
ferred 


* ſimplicitatem ac claritatem (4). - - - - 1 congratulate 
© jou on your embracing our ſentiments touching the Eucha- 
« rift. But the newneſs of the thing deſeræ es our thanks : 
fer I expect that all thoſe who flill exclaim againſt 
© the figure, which you muſt have had no difficulty in com- 
« prehending, will, in a ſhort time, come to ſee the fim- 
© plicity and clearneſs of our opinion.” They conferred 
together about Original Sin in the ſame. year, and we 
have ſtill (5) the letter which Zuinglius wrote to Re- 
gius on that point. Luther knew that thoſe two 
men had the ſame opinions, and was very ſorry for 
it. Dolet mihi yalde nobiliſſimum virum Oecolam- 
© 2 tam ludicris & nihili cogitationibus in hoc 
* barathrum prolapſum; pulſat eum ſathanas: Do- 
* minus eripiat eum. Urbanus regius in idem malum 
vel inclinat, vel jam cedidit : Dominus ſervet ſuos 
© (6). - - - [am waſth concerned that the great Oecolam- 
© padius ſhould have ſtumbled into this pit from ſuch idle 
and ridiculous imaginations : he is puſhed on by ſatan; 
* out of whoſe hands I pray God to deliver him. Regius 
* Urban either inclines to the ſame evil way, or is al- 
ready fallen into it. May the Lord preſerve his own 
people. Luther ſays, in another letter, that he had 


been informed, that Regius deſigned to write againſt 


him. Præterea Urbanus Regius minari dicitur in 
me ſeripta, ſcilicet Oecolampadium & Zuinghum 


. © tantos viros (ut ſentit) non vult offendere: fic (7) Idem, Lu- 


* mutatus eſt ab illo (7). - - I 7s likewiſe ſaid, that 

* Regius Urban threatens to aurite againſt me, forſooth, 

© he is unwilling to offend ſuch great men as Oecolam 
| 8 | * padins 


9 ibid. 


(5) See tlie 15th 
and 18th letters 
of the 2d book 
of Eraſmus's 
Jetters. Eraſ- 
mus thanked 
and praiſed hims 
See the 19th 
letter of the 2d 
book, and the 


35th of the 18th 


book, 


(4) Zuinglius, 
Epiſt. lib. i, p. 
82, apud Melchs 
Adamum, ibid. 


Page 73s 


(J) Pag. 257, of 
Zuinglius's let- 
ters. 


(6) Lutherus, 
Tom. it, Epiſt, | Y 
pag. 326, anno 3 3 
1527, apud | 
Melch. Adams 
ubi ſupra. 


therus, ibid. 
pag. 330, apud 
Melch. Adam. 


(3) It is in Sec- 
kendorf, Hiſtor. 
Luther. 116. 11, 
Pag. 122, num. 


(9) Melch. A- 


dam. ubi ſupra, 


„eg. 78. 


(10) Lutherus, 
Tem. ii, Epiſ. 
Pag. 311, apud 
Melch. Adam. 
ibid. pag. 78. 


(11) Melch. A- 
dam, ibid, Pag. 


73. 
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REGIUS. 
ferred. with him to bring him back to the church of Rome; but he did not ſucceed in 
it. Nay, there aroſe a paper-war berwixt them, which Regius maintained vigorouſly, 


though his antagoniſt might have reproached him with ingratitude. The new party did 


not always prevail in the city of Augſburg ; there was à time when Regius was forced 
to leave it, and to abſcond in ſeveral places; but he was gloriouſly recalled, and mar- 
ried into a good family there. His diſpute with a woman that was an Anabaptiſt, had 


ſomething very remarkable in it [C]. He lived in that city till the year 1530, when a 


© padjus and Zuinghus are, in his opinion : ſo much is 
« he changed from what he was.” We learn from this 
paſſage, that Regius appeared at firſt what he ap- 


| peared to be at laſt, that is, a good Lutheran. He 


forſook Zuinglianiſm in the year 1528. See the let- 
ter (8) wherein Luther expreſſes a great joy for it, 
and recommends him to the Margrave of Branden- 
burg. The converſation he had with Regius at Co- 
burg in the year 1530, made a great impreſſion upon 


him. It filled Regius with admiration of Luther, 


which he thus expreſſed in a letter. Cum Saxo- 
* niam peterem Coburgi integrum diem ſolus cum 
* Luthero, viro Dei, tranſegeram : quo die nullus 
mihi in vita fuit jucundior. Talis enim ac tantus 
* Theologus Lutherus, ut nulla ſecula habuerint ſimi- 
lem. Hoc magis execror ſtultitiam & arrogantiam 
Caroloſtadianorum, qui ſibi placent, quaſi Luthero 


© queant conferri, cujus umbram non aſſequuntur, 


cum omni eruditione quam jactant. Semper mihi 
© magnus fuit Lutherus : at jam mihi maximus eſt. 
Vidi enim præſens & audivi, quæ nullo calamo tradi 
poſſunt abſentibus (9). - - Ia my avay to Saxony 1 
1 paſſed a whole day at Coburg, with that eminent 
man of God, Luther. There æuas only he and J toge- 
ther; and, in my life, I never ſbent a day more agree- 


that no age did ever produce his equal, I have there- 
* fore no patience with the folly and arrogance of the 
Carhſladian Divines, who flatter themſelves, as if 
they were to be compared with Luther, of whom they 
do not reach the very ſhadow, with all their boaſted 
learning. Luther vas always a great man, in my 
opinion; but he is now much greater than ever. For 
T have ſeen and heard, while I was with him, ſuch 
things as no pen can communicate and deſcribe to 
others.” Luther alſo, on his part, was very well 
pleaſed with that converſation, and Regius's learn- 
ing, whoſe converſion ſeemed to him a piece of ſuch 
good news, that he ought to impart it to his friends. 


_ He writ the following words to Wenceſlaus Lincus : 
_ © Urbanum Regium quoque reſipuiſſe, credo te noſſe, 


© & contra hoſtes Sacramentarios ſtrenue nobiſcum 
© certare (10). - - - - 1 ſuppoſe that you have already 
* heard of the converſion of Urban Regius, and of his 


being ftrenuouſly engaged on our fide againſt our adver- 


* ſaries the Sacramentarians.” 

[C] His diſpute with a woman that was an Ana- 
baptiſt, had ſomething very remarkable in it.] The magi- 
ſtrates of Augſpurg put in execution the laws againſt 
the Anabaptiſts, which ſectaries are forbidden to meet 
in conventicles, and to perform the exerciſe of their 


religion ; they were baniſhed, or impriſoned. There 


was a woman of a good family, who boaſted in pri- 


ſon, that if ſhe had a conference with Regius, ſhe 


would prove to him, that the cauſe of the Ana- 


baptiſts was very good; ſhe was therefore ſent for to 
diſpute with him in a full ſenate. She appeared there 


with the equipage of a priſoner, that is, with her 
hands fettered, and her feet in irons but * took 


his place among the ſenators: ſhe alledged abundance 


of paſſages out of the Holy Scripture, to maintain 
her opinions. Regius anſwered her, and clearly 
ſhewed the true ſenſe of thoſe paſſages. But he 
could not undeceive her ; ſhe perſiſted in her errors, 
and ſpoke to the Miniſter thus: Here is, without 
doubt, brother Urban, a very ſtrange way of diſputing. 
You fit upon a ſoft cuſhion among the Burgomaſters, and 
you ſpeak like an Oracle, and as it were from Apollo's 
tripod. But as for me, I am proftrated upon the 
ground, and forced to plead my cauſe in irons. Siſter, 
replied Regius, there is nothing in it but what you de- 


ſerve, fince after you have been freed from the ſlavery of the 


Dewil through [esUs CHRisT, you have been willing to 
undergo that infamous yoak again. An extravagant ſpi- 
rit makes you appear with ſuch | acccoutrements, for an 
example ta others. This woman was at laſt baniſhed 
from the town (11). If any perſon doubts my tranſla- 
tion, here are the Latin words. % tantum abeft, 
I | 


ably. For fach, and ſo great a Divine is Luther, 


diet 


ut monitis locum dederit + ut pervicaciter etiam Urbanujy 
hiſce fuerit adorta : Egregia enim vero, Urbane frater, 
hec diſputandi ratio eſt inter me & te. Tu in mol- 
li culcitra ad latera Conſulum adfidens, quaſi ex Apol- 
linis tripode proloqueris : ego miſera humi proſtrata, 
ex duris vinculis cauſam dicere cogor. Ad hec Urban. 
uus: Nec vero, inguit, injuria, ſoror: ut quæ ſemel 
e ſervitute diaboli per Chriſtum in libertatem adſerta, 


tua ſponte iterum cervicem turpi jugo ſubmiſiſti; 


& iſtis te ornamentis veſanus oſtentat genius, aliis 
in exemplum. Senatus itaque, cum laterem ſe ladbare 
videret; contagium illud exilio mulctavit, urbeque ex- 
pulit (1 2). * 71 

This woman did not want wit: ſhe made a very Ju- 
dicious reflexion, and ſeaſoned it with a great deal of 
falt ; but ſhe had too great a confidence, or rather 
ſhe was too raſh. She believed, that if ſhe ſhould 
diſpute with a Miniſter of the prevailing religion, 
and before the Judges, who had already condemned 
Anabaptiſm, and impriſoned thoſe who taught it, 
ſhe might perſuade them of the juſtice of her cauſe. 
To expect ſuch a thing, it is not enough to be in 
the right, one muſt alſo hope for an extraordinary 
aſſiſtance of the divine ſpirit ; for, according to the 
uſual courſe of things, it does not appear that a 
priſoner for religion can confound ſuch adverſaries 
as ſpeak to him with authority, and who have on 
their fide an outward pomp, and all the company 


prepoſſeſſed for them. I know very well, that this 
woman had not a good cauſe to maintain, but I be- 


lieve, that if ſhe had maintained as good, or even a bet- 
ter doctrine than that of Regius, ſhe would have been 
caſt in ſuch circumſtances as ſhe was in. The match 
was not even; the arms were too unequal. Regius 
ſat in an honourable place, and was ſurrounded with 
marks of fayour : he Hoke for a cauſe protected by 


the magiſtrate, and againſt a cauſe perſecuted by the 


magiſtrate. His antagoniſt was a woman loaded with 
chains, and in the poſture of a criminal already con- 
demned. A very good reaſon alledged by that woman 
in ſuch circumftances would not have balanced a very 
indifferent one alledged by Regius, with all the weight 
and emphaſis of a man fitting on the bench of the 
Burgomaſters, and on a kind of tribunal, Shall I 


quote Euripides, who ſays, that the words of a man 
in favour have a greater force than if they were 


ſpoken by an unhappy and miſerable man? 


To q dftope nav xatos Ayn T9 G80, 
Ileios Y yag tx 7 avSoZuvTar lov, 


Ka Tar Joruv]ov auTis, £ T oFevei (13). (13) Hecuba ad 


That is, according to Ennius's tranſlation (14). 


Heæc tu etſi perversè dices, facile Achivos flexeris. 
Nam quum opulenti loquuntur pariter atque ignobiles, 
Eadem dicta, eademque oratio æqua non æque valet. 


Such is your privilege, that tho) you ſpeak 
Amiſs ; yet ſhall your arguments prevail: 

For the ſame words with equal force expreſs d, 
By men that are in high repute, and ſuch 

As are accounted infamous and wite, 

Have not the ſame effe. - - - 


Shall I quote theſe verſes of Plautus ? 


- Centum doctum hominum conſilia fola hæc devin- 
- et a. | 


tuna utitur, 


Ita præcellet, atque exinde ſapere eum omnes div | 

_ (15) Plautus, in 
pſeudolo, Act. 

Fortune has in herſelf alone more weight and poauer than 7 I, Sc. III, 


the counſels of @ hundred learned men; and this is moſt © 
true, 


cimus (15). 


(14) Apud Au- 
lum Gellium, 
lib, xi, cap. , 


Fortuna, atque hoc verum'ſt proinde ut quiſque for- 


(c) Taken fi ts 
Melch. Ada! 


in Vitis The 
e 


pit. XXIV 
lib. Us 


(x7) All: 


eſſe à ſe 


rum toti 
tui incor 
bilem qu 
nibus an 
deliciis. 
Adam. 
78. 


(18) Pe 
oculos i 
banum 

tere nol 


(19) 1 
79. 


20) M 
Syntag 
Eceleſ. 
778. 


u; 


, 


| oculos ita & Ur- wrote in High-Dutch (20). 
banum fe amit- tranſlated into Latin, if I am not miſtaken, for I find 
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diet was held there. He then entered into the ſervice of the duke of Brunſwic, who 
made him ſuperintendant of the churches of the country of Lunenburg, and had a 
very great eſteem for him [D]. He exerciſed his talents for the good of the cauſe in 


0 Taken from 


ſeveral ſynods, and wrote ſeveral books [E]. He died at Zell in May 1541, 
ſame manner as he had often wiſhed [F], that is, almoſt ſuddenly (c). 


in the (4) Micrelius, 
I muſt not in Syntagm. 


17 Abu: forget that his. wife underſtood the Hebrew tongue very well (4). He publiſhed a con- Hor: Exel 


pag. 70, & verſation which he had with her about the characters of 


the Meſſias applied to J xsvs pag. m. 778. 


CarisT, He had thirteen children by her (e). I ſhall make a remark upon the (9 Melb. 4- 


names of that miniſter [G]. 


true, that, according to the degree of fawour in which 
every one flands with that goddeſs, ſo ſhall he be reckoned 
to excel, and by that do we all meaſure the dimen- 
ions of his underſtanding. WIT 


Shall I quote theſe fine words of Pliny the younger ? 


Quam multum intereſt, quid a quoque fiat, eadem 


< emm facta claritate vel obſcuritate facientium, aut 
(16) Plin. E- &© tolluntur altiſſime, aut humillime deprimuntur (16), 
it, XXIV, 6333 ho th 1 
* ? is of great conſequence who the perſon is that 
U 1 oy 


does a thing, fince the very ſame actions are exceed- 
« ingly cried up, or run down, according to the fame 
© or obſcurity of the doers.” Shall I quote an hundred 
other authorities of the ſame force? No; I omit all 
thoſe common topics, and ſhall only obſerve, that 

if Regius had diſputed againſt a Prieſt at Ingolſtad, in 
quite different circumſtances from the diſpute of Augſ- 

burg; if he had been in chains, &c. and if the Prieſt 
had ſat on a cuſhion among the Senators, &c. this 
affair would have ended with Regius's baniſhment, or 
ſomething worſe. He had been looked upon as a cavil- 
ler, who wreſted the Holy Scriptures ; and the Prieſt 
_ been admired as a faithful interpreter of the word 
of God. | 


[D] The duke of Brunfwic had a very great efteem - 


for him.] Being aſked, whether he had bought at 
Augſburg any thing of great value, and of a new 
| faſhion, as the other princes had done, he anſwered, 
T have brought an incomparable treaſure, which will be 


(17) Alatam of great uſe to my ſtates, and which 1 prefer to all de- 
17 m 


OE hatin lights (17). He meant Regius. And when, in the 


i ear 1835, the city of Augſburg requeſted of him that 
eee be 1 reſtore ae? or Divine, he declared that 
blem quem om- he would as ſoon part with his eyes as with him (18). 
nibus anteponat He gave him large penſions, and the ſuperintendency 
_ A, e of all the churches in his territories (19). 

" * [LE] He wrote ſeveral books.] They have been 
| Collected into three volumes; the two firſt contain 
(18) Perinde ut what he publiſhed in Latin, and the other what he 


This laſt has been 
tere nolle. Ibid. 


in the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, Vita & Opera 
lac) Idid. 24. (Urbani Regii) Latine reddita per Erneſt. Regium. 
4 ys Norib. 1562. Melchior Adam obſerves, that E R- 


NESTUS REGIUS, the author's fon, collected 


(20) Micrzlius, all thoſe works, and publiſhed them at Nuremberg, 
Syntagm. Hiſt, 
Ecol. Per n. the book, in which our Urban had collected the 


| harſh phraſes, and thoſe that are polite. The firſt are 


only proper to ſow diſcord, and the latter to promote 
piety and concord. Prince Erneſt of Brunſwic put 


him upon making that collection, which was an in- 

ſtance of his prudence and piety; for blunt and 

ſharp expreſſions are like the teeth of Cadmus's dra- 

gon, a ſeed of war among brethren. This is Mel- 

Chior Adam's reflexion. Ex/tat inter alia liber ejus in 

quo annotate ſunt horridiores forme loquendi: & 

| monſtrantur propriz ac concinnæ, utiles pietati ac con- 

(21) Melch. A- cordiæ. Has admonitiones ſeribi princeps Erneſtus Lune- 

Um. ubi ſupra, burgicus voluit : qua in re ſapientiam & pietatem jus 
Pag. 79, 80. . * £87] 

agnoſcimus. Ut enim ex dentibus draconis, in Cadmaa 


(22) But = hiſtoria, nata eſt ſoboles armatorum inter fe dimicantium : 


that general fic ex improprio ſermone diſſidia opinionum in dacentibus 
terms, and ſuch & in populo naſcuntur (21). This is little minded by 
208 uh out of the compoſers of F ormularies, when they are more 
are ſonctime: devout than judicious, or more paſſionate and vain 
uſeleſs. See, a- than truly devout, they are perfect ſtrangers to pru- 

ve, remarks dence and moderation, they applaud themſelves for 
e, of the ar- their ſeverity (22). Note, That John Freder, of Po- 


n MUSCU- merania, publiſhed a work of Regius, after his death, 


intituled, Loci Theologici ex Patribus & Schalaſticis 


(23) Melch, A. 7eotericiſque collecti (23). 5 
| en, [F] He died. - inthe ſame manner as he had often 


Pag. 80. wiſhed.) He was not ſick above three hours, and he had 


VOL. IV. 


divided into ſeveral volumes. He mentions particularly 


the Melange de Hiſtoire 


dam. ibid, Pag. 
74+ 


We 


all along wiſhed not to die of a long fickneſs (24). (24) Ibid. page 
Natus eft genus mortis, quale ſpe in wotis habuit ; 7? 

citum & placidum ; cum ſemper deprecaretur diuturnos 

languores & longas morborum periodos (25). He is not (25) Ibid. 


the only man, who has wiſhed for ſuch a death, and 


to whom it has happened according to his wiſhes (26). (26) See the ar- 
LG A remark upon the names of that Minifter.] The ticle VALLA 
name of his family was King; but finding it too e 
lofty, and knowing that it would occaſion ſeveral 
jeſts, he changed it into that of Regius (27). As for (25) Majores 
the name Urban, it was given him when he was ejus Regum cog- 
chriſtened, becauſe the women, who carried him to 29mine inſignes 
church, could not tell the name his mother had a f9*v2t fed 
mind he ſhould have. She defired he ſhould be 2 feels foblime 
chriſtened by the name of the ſaint that was marked rege 3 factus 
in the calendar on the day he was born. The good eſt ut ipſe dieti- 
women forgot it as they went: the curate finding they 1e, folitus. 
were uncertain about it, told them that St Urban's 144 7. . N 
day was near: which was the reaſon why he was * 
called Urban. I ſhall obſerve occaſionally, that | 


among all nations there are many families, who bear 


the name of a dignity as king, prince, duke, marquis, 

count, baron, &c. They ſeldom think of changing 

it, tho" it affords continually matter for ſilly jeſts 

and childiſh alluſions. But I believe our Lutheran 

Doctor is not the only one, who diſguiſed his name, 

to avoid ſuch an inconveniency. 'There are ſome 

men every where, whoſe name is Regis or Regius; a 

diſguiſed name, if I am not miſtaken, for the reaſon | 

I have mentioned. I have ſaid, in another place (28), (28) In the arti- 


that I wonder that thoſe famili Ve an adi de FEUAR- 
ole families who have an odious DENTIUS. re- 


or ridiculous name, did not leave it: and I add here, mark [4]. 


that there are ſome who have not now the obſcene 
name which they had formerly. Read theſe words 


of Menage (29) : HAurzCLAIR. The name of a (29) Menaęe, 
6 


family. That name was given in Henry the ſecond's * am e 
time to a Maſter of the Requeſts, named Couillard, eee de 5 
upon a pleaſant occaſion. That Maſter of the Re- Edit. + Pots 5 
queſts went often to the Louvre. One day, as he | 
was knocking at the door of the king's or queen's 

cloſet, the uſhers aſked him his name, but he durſt 

not tell it plainly, becauſe of it's obſcenity. The 
_ uſhers not underſtanding him, or pretending not 

to underſtand him, bad him tell his name Haut & 
clair (plainly and clearly) which occaſioned his be- 

ing called afterwards Hauteclair. I have this ſtory 
from Mr du Puy, he had it from Thuanus, who, in 
© the eighth book of his hiſtory, pag. 262, of the 


K K „ Aa OA A 


c 


© Geneya edition, mentions that change of name, 


only by the by. Nepotium datum P. Altoclaro, Li- 
* bellbrum Supplicum Magiſtro, qui pudendo alio cognomine 

* indigetabatur, ut negotium Regium, &c.” He ſaid, 
in his firſt edition of his Origines, that the Beaubar- 
nois of Orleans have alſo changed their name of Beauvit, 
becauſe of it's obſcenity into that of Beauharnois ; but 
in the ſecond edition he ſays it is a meer ſtory. 

I foreſee, that thofe, who ſhall remember a remark EX AMIxXATI- 
of Mr de Vigneul Marville, when they come to read ox of an objec- 
what I have ſaid in the article of the friar Feuarden- . ras from 
tius, will object to me that I ſhould not have wondered 3 
that people do not leave their ridiculous or odious mily names. 
names. They will maintain that they have not the 
liberty to do it, and e alledge theſe words of 

de Literature (30) : As for (30) Vigneul 
what Mr de la Rogue ſays, that fince the ordinance of Marville, Me- 
Amboiſe of the twenty-fixth of March, 1555, none is al- 1 
lowed to change his name, without the king's permiſſion ; top 4 
it ought to be obſerved, that a long time before that or- of Renin. 
dinance no body changed his name auithout being authorized | 


for it. Mr de Vigneul Marville proves by the example 


of the Barber of Lewis XI, and ſets. down the 


words of that prince's patent, whereby he commands 
that Oliver le Mauvais (the wicked) who was his 


Barber, and his poſterity be, for the time to come, fir- 
10 G namtd 


854 


(31) If Mr de 
Vigneul Mar- 
ville had re- 
membred that 
the year began 
then at Eaſter, 
he would not 
have ſaid, ub: 
ſupra, pag. 260, 
that the date is 
faulty, theſe 
letters of Octo- 
ber 1474, not 
having been re- 
giſtred till the 
year following. 


(32) Gilles An- 
drew de la 
Roque, Sieur de 
la Lontiere, 
Traite de Pori- 
gine des Noms, 


Pag. 182. 


96. 


(34) Vigneul 
Marville, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 
2660. 


(2) He ſtudied in 
the college of 
the Jeſuits. 


(S) Taken from 
Spizelius, in 
Templo Hono- 
Tis, Pag · 937 
94+ | 


(c) Rauſcherus, 
in Laud. funebri 
Reihingi, apud 
Witte, Memor. 
Theol. Pag. 
897. 


(%) Ibid, pag. 
898. — * 


(1) In Elogio 
Reihingii, in 
Templo Honoris 
reſerato. 


(2) In Biblioth. 
Script. Societ. 
pag. 209, 


niverſ. Tom. 
iv, pag. 24, 
in the extract of 
the 2d part f 
the Ritratti hi- 
ſtorici, overo 
hiſtoria dell 
Imperio Romane 
in Germania, 
ſcritta da Grego- 
rio Leti. b 


, 
{ 


REGIUS. REIHING. 
We cannot doubt, after having well examined ſeveral places (f) of his books, that 
he was of opinion we ſhould pray for the dead, 


(F) They may be ſeen in the Calvino Turciſmus, lib. iv, cap. wit, pag. m. 840, & ſeq, 


named le Dain . and that it all not be lawful for 
any body whatſoever to call them by the ſaid firname le 
Mauwvais ; which name wwe have taken from them and 
aboliſhed, and do actually take aavay and aboliſh by theſe 
preſents. This patent is dated in October 1474, and 
was regiſtred in the parliament of Paris the 3oth of 
January 1474 (31). If thoſe who make this obje- 
tion againſt me, think it ſolid, they do not know 
how to judge well of things. I anſwer in the firſt 
place, that the expreſſion I made uſe of ought to be 
underſtood as this, 1 wonder that looſe and debauched 
people are not afraid of the prejudice they do ta their health 
and reputation. Theſe words, tho' ſpoken in the pre- 
ſent tenſe, do nevertheleſs take in paſt ages as well as 
that in which they are ſpoken; and therefore my 
way of expreſſing myſelf to ſnew that I wonder that 
people did not part with odious or ridiculous names, 
concerns no leſs the time which preceded the ordi- 
nances mentioned by Mr de la Roque (32), than the 
time that followed it. Now it is certain that before 
that ordinance was made, ſome people parted with 
their names, or changed and diſguiſed them. Mr de la 
Roque (33), quotes Mr Menage, who ſays, that William 
le Rat, being diſpleaſed, as it is thought, with his name, 
which is that of a noxious animal, firnamed himſelf Leſ- 
rat; and that John Dorat, Regius Profeſſor of the Greek 
tongue, changed his name of Diſnemanay . . . which was the 
ancient name of his family, into that of Dorat or Dau- 
rat. It were an abſurd thing to pretend that they 
had the king's permiſſion for it. Mr de Vigneul Mar- 
ville does not ſay ſo. I am apt to believe, ſays he, (34), 
that before the ordinance of Amboiſe, ſeveral perſons 
took upon themſelves to change their names, without having 


recourſe to the king, and perhaps the Phyſician named San/*- 


"malice (without mdlice) changed his name into that of 


Akakia, without a patent from Francis JI; but then it was a 
mere tranſlation of a French word into a Greek one. Thus 
the ſame author, whom they would alledge againſt 


me, acknowledges that people changed their names, 


notwithſtanding the patent of Lewis XI; and in- 
deed we ought to believe that it was drawn up for 
his Barber, not that he might be permitted to change 
the name of his family, but that people ſhould not 


continue to call him by that name. He was very 


much hated in the kingdom, and conſequently people 


would have taken pleaſure in croſſing his deſign of 
parting with a name that he was aſhamed of. This 
was the motive of that patent: it did not therefore 
ſerve as a rule in many other caſes, in which the pub 
lic was not concerned. Now if under pretence of a 
Greek tranſlation, one might, without any danger, 
ſubſtitute the name Alalia to that of Sanſmalic ; 
much more was it lawful to ſubſtitute one name in 
the room of another, when the difference between 
thoſe two names conſiſted only in the inſertion, tranſ- 
poſition, or omiſſion, of ſome letters, 2. I fay, that 
experience is on my fide, ſince many famous authors 
have taken a new name, without being authorized by 
the prince to doit (35). 3. I add that it is likely the 
ordinance of the 26th of March before Eaſter 15 5 5, 
tended only to prevent the uſurpations of the nobility, 


or ſome other fraud, and therefore when a man hag Þove, in the n- 


no other deſign than that of Regius, he was not re- 
ſtrained by that ordinance. 4. I further ſay, that 
probably it was not better obſerved, than that of the 
ſtates of Blois, in the year 1579, whereby all gentle- 
men were forbidden to fign any att and contract with any 
other name but that of their family, upon the penalty of 
being made woid. . . . . That article has not proved fo 
effetual as it was eæpected; for many people, inſtead of 
obſerving it, have formally ated againſt it; which I 
have obſerved in the authentic and public acts, ſays Mr 
de la Roque (36). 5. And laſtly, I anſwer, that if the 
ordinance of Amboiſe was well obterved, one might 
nevertheleſs wonder that people do not part with their 


odious or ridiculous names, becauſe they may obtain 


the king's permiſſion (37), if they will aſ for it; 
and we find among other inſtances in Mr de la Roque's 
book, that James Miette [Crumb] a mean and co- 
mical name, and ſuch as may occaſion many filly 
jeſts, had a patent from Henry IV, in March 1003 


Lauberie (38). See the Bigarrures of des Accords, Lib. 
IV. cap. ii. and Baillet, Auteurs deguiſex, chap. V and 


(35) See the 


5; ſpeech of Majo- 


ragius, cited 4- 


mark [E] of 
his article, See 
alſo the remark 
[4 | of the 
article PARF. 
US (Dayap), 


(36) La Roque's 
Diſcourſe en the 
origin of Names, 


(37) La Roque, 
ibid, pap. 182. 


which permitted him to change his name into that of 


(38) Ibid, 


VI; we are told in the Menagiana that Father Com- 


mire's name was Commere [Goſlip]. 


REIHING (JAS), profeſſor of Divinity at Tubingen, was born at Augſburg 
in the year 1579, of one of thoſe ancient families called Patrician. He performed his 
ſtudies at Ingolſtad, and his maſters were very much pleaſed with the progreſs he made 
in them (a). Having attained the age in which the ancient Romans had the Toga Virilis 
given them, he made a vow to take the habit of a Jeſuit, if he ſhould recover of a 
dangerous ſickneſs that he laboured under. He recovered, and performed his vow, 
though his mother oppoſed it (5). He made his noviciate at Landſberg (c), and be- 
came afterwards very famous in his order. He taught claſſical learning at Inſpruc, and 
Philoſophy and Divinity at Ingolſtad; which he did with ſo good ſucceſs, that the Ge- 
neral Aquaviva thought him worthy to be made Doctor of Divinity. He was promo- 
ted to this degree at Dillingen (d); and from that time he found himſelf poſſeſſed with a 
new zeal for the defence of the church of Rome: ſo that his ſuperiors appointed him Aulic 
preacher to Woltgang-William duke of Newburg, who had then forſaken the Proteſtant 


[4] The duke of Newburg who had then forſaken the 
Proteſtant religion] Martin Rauſcherus, who made 
Reihing's funeral oration, ſays nothing that may in- 


- duce us to believe that this Jeſuit contributed to make 


the duke of Newburg change his religion. "Theophilus 
Spizelius (1), and Father Alegambe (2), are alſo ſilent 
about it. Thoſe three authors only ſay, that ſoon 
after this prince had changed his religion, Father Rei- 
hing was made his preacher. Nevertheleſs ſome 
writers affirm, that this Jeſuit was the converter of 
the duke of Newburg, and prevailed with him by 
worldly intereſts, Here are the words of a Journaliſt 
in the extract of one of Mr Leti's books (3). The 
« princes of the houſe of Newburg were formerly Pro- 
© teſtants; but a Jeſuit, whoſe name was James Rei- 
hing found the way to make one of them change 
his religion, by ſome weighty political reaſons, 
* : 


religion [4], and they charged him to write againſt that religion, He ſtudied night and 


day 


* which may be ſeen in the author “. But what is ſur- 
* prizing, the converter himſelf embraced afterwards 
* the Proteſtant religion, to repair in ſome meaſure 
* the breach he had made in it, by ſeparating the 

duke of Newburg from its body. The abbot Paci- 
chelli, and Baccati, ſecretary to the then Pope's 
nuncio at Cologne, who are quoted by our author, 
aſcribe this change to an occulto giudicio di Dio; 
a ſecret judgment from God ; but the Proteſtants may 
eaſily apprehend, that a man who ſtudies contro- 
verſy, may change his opinions, and believe that 
the Proteſtants are in the right; as a prince from a 
Proteſtant turns Catholic out of intereſt. The one is 
not more miraculous 'than the other; and there 1s 


no reaſon to fay on this occaſion as one in the Filli 
© di Sciro: 


A X X 6 A M a a & 2A 


* Peg. 162. 


iſ 


(4) Vene 
auſpiciun 
tis anni 
milleſim 
centeſim! 
mi in au 
Martinu 
cherus, 1 
dat, fun, 
Reibingi 
Writte, | 
Theolog, 


(5) Pay] 
rus, in 
Virorun 


bag. 43 


00 A 
Plauty: 
ſame ir 
with 1 
to, or 


£ tu, 


(7) M 


Rauſch 


ſupra 5 


oque's 
n the 
ames. 


que, 
182. 


162, 


(4) Venerat ſub 
auſpicium ineun- 
tis anni ſupra 
millefimum ſex- 
centeſimum pri- 
mi in aulam. 


Martinus Rauſ- | 


cherus, in Lau- 
dat, funebri 

Rethingi, apud 
Witte, Memor, 
Theolog, 2 903. 


(5) Paul. Frehe- 
rus, in Theatr. 
Virorum illuſtr. 


bag. 431. 


R EIHIN G. 


day for arguments t.0 overthrow the confeſſion of the Lutherans ; but becauſe his adver- 
ſaries alledged contin, '1ally the Scripture againſt him, he thou 
to keep to it, in order to draw 
arms as he wanted to ma; ntain that combat. This ſtudy made him ſen 


ſul: that holy book, al. d 


from thence, 


ght himſelf obliged to con- 


if poſſible, ſuch 
ſible that he de- 


fended an ill cauſe, and therefore he quitted his employment, and retired to the court of 
Wirtemberg B], where he e. mbraced Lutheraniſm. He was made profeſſor of Divinity 
at Tubingen, preacher in ordinary, and director of a college. He diſcharged the duties 


of thoſe places with great capach. V- and publiſhed ſome books that met with 
The Jeſuits made uſe of vromiſes and allurements of every ſort to 
back again [C], but all was in vain, he deſpiſed their flatteries, 


ception. 


Le vie de gli Dei 
Sono oſcure & ritorte: 
Ch'il crederebbe ? in ſomma 
E il cielo un Laberinto, in cui ſi perde 
Chiunque va per iſpiarne i fati. 


The ways of God are dark and intricate : 
Strange thing indeed! which ne ertheleſs is true. 
Heaw'n is in ſhort a labyrinth where he, 


Who ſeeks to ſean the myſteries of fate, 
I puzzled and bewilder'd. - - - - 


LB] He retired to the court of Wirtemberg.) | Spize- 


lius is guilty of a great omiſſion; for he does not 


mention the year of his retreat. 'This fault has not been 
committed in Reihing's funeral oration ; but the Prin- 
ters of the Sieur Witte have ſo much falſiſied that 


date, that it can be of no uſe to me. They ſay, that 


Reihing having made his eſcape from the duke of 
Newburg's court, came to that of Wirtemberg in the 
beginning of the year 1601 (4). They left out, with- 
out doubt, wige/imi; for I find in another author (5) 
that he privately withdrew from the duke of Newburg 
the 5th of January 1620, and went to that prince's 
mother at Hochſtett, and from thence to Ulm, and 
then to Stutgard, and at laſt to 'Tubingen, where he 


abjured Popery, and preached about the motives of his 
I find here 


converſion the ſecond of January 1621. 
ſome confuſion, when I compare Paul Freherus's nar- 
rative with that of Rauſcherus ; for according to the 
latter, the new comer was examined a whole week, 
and then was ſent to Tubingen, where his name was 
regiſtered in the book of the rector of the univerſity. 
If he arrived at Stutgard in the beginning of January, 
and if he underwent there an examination that laſted a 
week, before he ſet out for Tubingen, as Rauſ- 
cherus affirms, he did not preach at Tubingen on the 
motives of his converſion on the 2d of January, as 
Freherus affirms. I believe there are two errors of 


the Prefs in Freherus's account; and that in order to 


(6) A phraſe of 
Plautus, of the 
ame import, 

with in nu mera- 


(7) Martinus 
auſcherus „ ubi 


rectify them, it muſt be ſaid that Reihing left the 
court of the duke of Newburg the 5th of January 
1621, and preached at Tubingen the 22d of January 
in the ſame year. Do not wonder at the long exa- 
mination he was obliged to undergo. The Prote- 
ſtants miſtruſt a Jeſuit very much, and the condition 
they were in at that time in Germany, made ſuch a 
miſtruſt neceſſary. Beſides, it is a very rare thing to 
ſee a famous Jeſuit quit his order to turn Proteſtant ; 
and therefore ſuch a rarity is looked upon as a kind 
of prodigy, and is thought to deſerve a careful exami- 


nation, to diſcover whether it be a good preſage, 


or the forerunner of ſome evil. The duke of Wirtem- 
berg being informed that Father Reihing was come to 
change his religion, convened his Divines, and or- 
dered them to examine him well. They perſonated 
the Catholics, and for a whole week propoſed to that 
Father the difficulties that are objeQed againſt the Pro- 
teſtants. He anſwered them in ſuch a manner as ſhew- 
ed that he had very carefully compared the two reli- 
gions. Juro wobis Auditores: toto jllo, quo res ferio 
utrinque acta oft, oftiduo, ea in omnibus, & quidem car- 
dinalibus fidei notre articulis diprompſit & exhibuit fun- 
damenta, ut neminem non in admirationem ſui converte- 
ret: Sacre etiam Scripture teſtimonia, quibus noſtrorum 
ſententia firmari ſolet, ita in numerato habebat, ita illi 


2 or in Promp- præcipui textus erant in mundo (6), ac fi totam ætatem 


in ſcholis noſtris inſumpfiſſet. Que profectò non rudem & 
novitium, ſed aliquem in hac militia veteranum argue- 


bant (7). Aſter he had undergone ſuch a trial, he 


ang, pag. 903, was thought worthy of adoption, and they ſpoke to 


a good re- 
bring him 
as well as the ſlanders 


which 


him the word of Priamus to Sinon (8) 
ventu lætum ex aula carmen accipit. 


CO uiſquis es, amiſſos hinc Jam obliviſcere Graios : 


Nou, er eris (9). - - - 


* evith this 5. Hul Jong; 
„ L. ſmiſß thy fears, 


Forget the Greeks, 1 mine as thou bert theirs... 


When th meeting was ended, the court ſaluted him 


[C] The Feſuits made uſe H promiſes and allurements 
of every ſort to bring him back again] The more the 
Proteſtants gloried in the conver1,91 of ſo famous a 
man, the more the Jeſuits were ſorry for the loſs of 
him. He had acquired the eſteem of the ſociety by 
his good life, eloquence, and learning (10) ; and there- 
fore the whole order was afflifted at his change of re- 
ligion, and they left no ſtone unturned to regain him. 


Father Keller promiſed him all forts of advantages, 


and a full liberty of returning to the Jeſuits, or of 
being a Canon, or of living a ſecular life. He gave 
him a carte blanche, and engaged his word that his 
ſuperiors would ratify whatever he ſhould promiſe him. 
Juam lautas ille (Kellerus) fecit pollicitationes ? quam 
pingues conditiones & propter quas vel vadimonium deſeri 
poſſet, Reihingo obtulit ? widelicet optionem illi permiſe- 
rat, utrum in Lojole familia manere, an werd in Ca- 
nonicum aut Laicum ſe componere eligeret : dunimod) ad 
finum Romane Eccliſiæ rediret. Proferebat hanc in rem 
chartam puram, quam Itali biancam wocant, cui inſcri- 
beret, quicquid animo collibitum et ſuo: nec de appro- 
batione Superiorum dubitaret (11). Conrad Reihing, a 
Jeſuir, who was rector of a college at Augſburg, and 
brother to our Reihing, wrote ro him continually, 
and exhorted him to return into the boſom of the 
church (12); ſeveral other Jeſuits did the ſame. 
Chri:iopher Grenzing, his provincial, was the firſt 
who endeavoured to bring him back; he promiſed 
him that the ſociety would be merciful to him. 2id 
dicam de literis Chriſtophori Grenzing Provincialis, qui 
primus ex omnibus a fuga illum retrahere tentavit cum 
hoc monito : quod Societas redeunti viſcera miſerationis 
& benignitatis recludat (13)? Even Mutius Vitelleſ- 
chi, general of the Jeſuits, took care to let him know, 
with a thouſand proteſtations of ſincerity, that he 


- © Soluto con- (8) Virgil. E- 


148. 


(9) Rauſcherus, 
ibid. Pags 905 


(10) See the 
fragment of a 
letter of the je- 
ſuit Jobn Agti- 
cola, chaplain to 
the count de 
Tilli in the ar- 
my: I fay, fee 
that fragment 
in Oratione fune- 
bri Reibingi, a- 
pud Witte, Me- 
mor, Theblog. 


Pag. 898, 899. 


(11) Rauſcherus, 
ibid. apud Witte, 
Pag. 912. 


94 3s 


(13) Ibid, 


would be received with open arms, and that he would 


not be dealt with as Marc Antony de Dominis had 
been, but in a moſt cordial manner. Reihing did not 
truſt to thoſe promiſes, or rather he was ſo fully per- 
ſuaded that the church of Rome was not a good church, 
that he perſevered conſtantly in the Proteſtant religion. 
The Jeſuit, George Stengelius, confeſſed in ſome print- 
ed pieces, that the loſs of ſuch a man was very preju- 


dicial to the ſociety. Nec diffimulavit hoc ipſum Geor- 


gius Stengelius, qui in ſcriptis ſuis hactenus publicatit, 
non uno loco conqueritur, ingens diſceſſione Reihingi So- 
cietati ſuæ vulnus eſſe inflictum (14). There is ſcarce 
any religious order that has afforded fewer proſelytes 
to the Proteſtants, than that which Reihing quitted: 
This conſideration increaſed the ſorrow of the Jeſuits 
inſtead of leſſening it. The following words will ſhew 
you how much the Proteſtants triumphed on account 
of ſuch a ſingularity. © (15) Quod quidem factum, 
quam illaſtre, quam admirabile, quam inſperatum 
rarumque nobis acciderit ne commonere quidem vos 
opus eſt. Clericum Regularem, & Sccietatis Igna- 
tianæ Patrem ad caſtra tranſire Evangelicorum, con- 
tra quos hactenus omni impetu ſteterat: ſive ut la 
tine dicam, Feſuttam fieri Lutheranum, res eſt im 
primis memorabilis, & in tabulas æternitatis refe 


C renda 


K K a „ «„ 6 


(14) Ibid. pag. 
899. 


(15) Ibid. pag. 
904. 
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which they ſpread againſt him ID] 


renda. Res, cujus prædicatio, multorum adhuc ſe- 
* culorum ingenia, ipſamque poſteritatis memoriam 
« fatigabit. Res, quam nemo hodie (16) aut fando ac- 
« ceperit, aut oculorum fide fuerit arbitratus. - - - / 
© need not tell you how great and admirable, nor how 
* ſingular and unexpefed this event is. That a regular 
dus: I hae * 214%» a Father of the Ignatian ſociety, ſhould retire 
mentioned it in * to the camp of the Evangelicans, awhom he had hitherto 
the article JAR- © oppoſed qvith all his might : or, to ſpeak in plainer 
RIGE, remark « Jayguage, that a Jeſuit ſhould turn Lutheran, i, 4 
1 « thing Fob remarkable and worthy of eternal record : 
« a thing, the praiſe of which ſhall fatigue the genius's 
© of many ages to come, and even tire the remembrance of 
« poſterity : a thing which never any man had either 
« heard or ſeen before.” France has afforded very few 
ſuch examples: there was one in the year 1647, when 
Jarrige turned Proteſtant. 
[I] He atſpiſed . . . . the flanders that were ſpread 
againſt him.) They publiſhed ſome verſes againſt him 
in the German language, wherein he was horribly de- 
famed, and ſome letters were diſperſed in the towns 
and courts of Germany, to repreſent him as a profli- 
te man. They called him a paraſite, who had pre- 
erred good chear and good vyine to a pious and ſolitary 
life : they charged him with having been a great cour- 
tier to the ladies, and they pretended he had been ſo 
much in love with a maid, that he debauched and got 
her with child : they added, that the ſwelling of her 
belly having diſcovered her crime, he ran away to 
avoid infamy and puniſhment. Circumwolitarunt ver- 
nacula lingua infames rythmi, & calummioſe literæ, au- 
las, urbes, oppida perniciofiſime pererrarunt. Narrarunt 
aulæ Palatine paraſitum: gynæcei afſeclam : argenteos 
orbes, exquiſita fercula, & liguorem illius Dei, qui olim 
Indos expugnavit, pre lectione, pre oratione, pre ſoli- 
tudine amaſſe : vitæ cœlibis quietem deliciis pretulifſt : 


(16) This author 
had, without 
doubt, forgot 
the converſion 
of Haſenmulle- 


Floræ & Veneris, non Societatis Sacerdotem fuifſe : ſala- 
citatis libidine pruriifſe : ſpecioſam puellam impudice de- 


periiſſe: inclinaſſe virginem, & infami compreſſu gravi- 
daſſe: cumque illa uteri bulgam plus æqus intumeſcentem 
celare non poſſet, deſerto vadimonio, mali facinoris infa- 
miam, & panas metuentem erupiſſe (17). Reihing con- 
futed thoſe ſlanders by a fine apology, which he ſent 
to the court of Wirtemberg (18). There happened a 
thing which proclaimed his innocence. The duke of 
(18) Ib. f. 906. Bavaria ſent three deputies to that court, to wit, Hen- 

| ry de Stein, the Civilian Faber, and Father Keller, a 
Jeſuit and Rector of the college of Munich. They 

had orders to demand that this deſerter ſhould be de- 

livered up to them, and they enumerated all the 

_ crimes that were laid to his charge, The duke of 
Wirtemberg anſwered them, that if Reihing was guil- 

ty of thoſe crimes, they might juridically proceed 

againſt him, and that he would appoint ſome upright 

judges to try him without any partiality ; but that if 

the proſelyte was innocent, juſtice and equity required 

that he ſhould be allowed to live quietly in the pro- 

feſſion of that religion, which ſeemed the beſt to 

(19) Si hæc cri- him (19). If it ſhould happen, added the duke, that 
mina, quorum my two preachers ſhould quit their religion, I would 
reum poſtularent, not ſtir out of my chamber upon ſuch an account. 


deferrentque, ve- s . . : 
OE eee . * Subjunxit hoc mantiſſæ loco generoſſſſimus Princeps. 


(77) Rauſcherus, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
905. 


fas eſſe, & pote- © Quod fi fors hodie eveniret, utrumque Aulz mez 


ſtatem ipſis in 


© Concionatorem a Religione ſua deficere: eorum cau- 
Aula adverſus 


ſa, ne pedem quidem unicum extra limen promove- 


cum lege xc ju" rem (ach. Father Keller had at that time a confe- 
habituros judicem rence with Reihing, and reproached him with thoſe 


neutri parti ob- irregularities, which had occaſioned ſo many ſongs and 
noxium, ſed ex ſatirical letters. Reihing vindicated himſelf upon all 
n thoſe heads, and even took an oath for his juſtification 
autem, dc. in the preſence of the three deputies of the duke of Ba- 
Ibid. p. 98. varia. (21) Memores reſponſi iſtius, quod tibi com- 

itibuſque tuis, in præſentia virorum honoratiſſimorum, 
manu pectori admota, & ſublatis in cœlum oculis 
« catapultz inſtar retorſit. Ego, inquiebat ille, ix con- 
(21) Ib. P. 906. pe Caleftis illius Arbitri hic confifto, qui que nos 


. of HE. * gerimus, auditque & widet. Coram divina tJus 


(20) Ibid. 


Orator to Father © 7e/tate agnoſco me peccatorum non infimum ; ſed hunc te- 
Keller . 


« ſtem invoco, vacare me culpa omnium, que imputantur, 
« probrorum: fallentem vindicet, qui nunquam fallitur. 
Bearing in mind that anſwer which like an engine 
« he darted back upon you and your companions in the pre- 
« ſence of a very honourable company, laying his hand up- 
© on his breaſt, and lifting his eyes towards heaven, I 


REIHING 


He fell ſick of a Dropſy in the ſixth year of his 


converſion, 


* ſtand, /aid he, in the fight of that Heavenly Judge, 
* who both hears and ſees what we do. Before him 
© I acknowledge that I am none of the leaſt of ſin- 
ners: but I call the ſame Gop to witneſs that T am 

« intirely innocent of all thoſe crimes which are laid 
to my charge; and may he, who never is deceived, 

* puniſh me if I tell a lie.“ Keller having not been 
able to prevail with his old fellow Jeſuit, retired and 

told him, Ewe has been the occaſion of your fall. His 
meaning was, that the deſire of marrying had induced 
Reihing to renounce his order and Popery. All the. 
accuſations were at laſt reduced to this; the other va- 
niſhed mw ; but they obſtinately maintained that love 

was the only motive that had made him embrace the 
Proteſtant religion. 'They added, that after he had 
married, and got many children, he found himſelf ſo 
Cogges, that he wanted courage to return into the 
boſom of the church, and departed this world to go 
into hell. This is what Alegambe reproaches him 
with. Prolapſus in turpes amores, ordinem, fidemgue 
transfuga deſeruit, factus errorum magiſter : ducta dein 
domum pellice pro uxore, ſuſceptis compluribus liberis, ita 
miſer implicatus eft, ut ad weritatis confeſſionem redire 
non ſuſtineret. Sic in æternam mortem occubuit (22), (22) Alegambe 
This is a common place ſo trivial and ſo much worn 41 ſ#pra. Note, 
out, that I wonder people are not weary of making that Southvell 
uſe of it. It has been turned a thouſand different ways, mais, 1 
and ſome paſſionate men have choſen to alledge it th of 1 
againſt the Proteſtants in general, rather than againſt Reihing, 
the Proſelytes. They ſay, that the firſt thing the 
Proteſtants do in favour of a Monk or Prieſt, who em- 

braces their religion, is to procure him a wiſe; it is 

the cement wherewith they incorporate him into their 

ſet, and make him conſtantly adhere to it (23). (23) Compare 
They know that ſuch birds of prey cannot be better with this the 
allured or tamed, than by ſuch a bit of fleſh. What New tien s. 
a groſs fancy is this! I only mention it as an inſtance we Hi 
of the brutiſhneſs of ſome controverſiſts. Quinetiam of Cain, 
auſim dicere eos fludiſius multò Iaborare in quarenda P. 497, 408. 
quamprimum, & fucati conjugii glutino alliganda unicui- 
que trangſigæ concubina, quam in indaganda witæ præ- 
teritæ ratione ac moribus. Illud quippe certd credunt non 
poſſe id genus accipitres vel efficacius accerſiri, wel meliùs 
cicurari, quam fi ejuſmodi carnis illicio ineſcentur (24). (24) Jacobus 
Father Reihing had without doubt foreſeen that things Gualterius, Ta- 
would be brought to that paſs, and that he would be bula Chronog 
expoſed to ſuch railleries, if he ſhould marry ; but he 3 8 
| ap. vi, Pp. th 
overcame that fear, and had a greater regard for the 66, 
doctrine of the apoſtle of the Gentiles, who will have 

the biſhop to marry, and who reckons the prohibi- (25) Her name 
tion of marriage among the doctrines of the Devil. vas Mary Vel. 
He therefore married the next year, and choſe in his ſr, and je was |} 
native country a wife whom he had never ſeen (25). % ig |} 
She was a choice woman, and of a very good family, 0 * 45 
handſome, ſober, and adorned with all virtues. A/- on + forme 
tero, poſtquam in hanc urbem venit, anno, cùm Tarſenfis ornamentis on- 
Apoſtoli mandatum animo ſecum verſaret, quo EPISCO- ſpicua lectiſima- 
POM unius Uxoris Virum eſſe juflit, & -quo nomine 25 1 
. . , . 3 k auſcherus, abt 
ipſe ille Gentium Doctor doctrinam matrimonio interdicen- ſupra, P. 90g. 
tium appellaret, ani num ad conjugium appulit, eæemplb- 

que ſuo vetus illud Euripidis comprobavit : Fatalem viro (26) Ibid. 
fœminæque torum eſſe (26). | | 
Obſerve, that Reihing and the author of his funeral 
oration, explain the words of St Paul as a precept: n „heren 
they pretend that the Apoſtle commands the Miniſters 8 i= 
of the Goſpel to marry, and to take but one wife. Hand the biſhops 
This would be certainly the meaning of St Paul's words, to marry- 
if they were underſtood literally, that is, according to 
the rules of Grammar ; for the terms, which denote 
the marriage of the biſhop with one wife, are as much 
governed by the word muſt (27), as thoſe that denote (27) Ad vv 79 
the biſhop's blameleſs life, ſobriety, prudence, gra- Tine 
vity, modeſty, equity, moderation, and unintereſted- eg 
neſs. As therefore it were abſurd to pretend that J, S0 bi- 
St Paul leaves it to the liberty of the Miniſters to be aa, cap. 
ſober, modeſt, blameleſs, Qc. or not; ſo it is abſurd dec. 0 n 
to pretend that he leaves it to their choice to marry — rehenſibilem 
a wife, or to marry none; I ſay, this is abſurd, if we wy unius ux0- 
ſtick to the literal ſenſe, and if we ſuppoſe that St Paul ris virum, cht 
did actually obſerve Grammatical rules. I do not um, 4 
mean a rigorous exactneſs, ſuch as is obſerved in the e p A 5 
articles of a Treaty of Peace, wherein all the expreſ- ee 7 
ſions are narrowly conſidered, to prevent the abuſes 
that might ariſe from an equiyocation, or the W 
2 


28) Here 
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Grammat 
ges plerur 
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(29) Rat 
ubi ſupr: 
916, Þ 
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mark [ 
the arti 
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(31) R 
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op um 
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 ſobri- 
entem, 
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tings [G]. 


actneſs of thoſe ſcrupulous pedantic Grammarians, 
who had rather ſpend three hours in mendinga period, 
than let it paſs with ſome careleſſneſs. I mean a me- 
thod of explaining ones ſelf clearly and diſtinctly, as a 
man of ſenſe would do in a letter to a tutor, contain- 
ing ſome directions. If he ſhould write to him, I ail 
have my children to ſay their prayers twice a day, to go 
to church twice a week, to forbear ſwearing and quar- 
relling, to be dutiful to their mother, and to go every 
Monday to the play-houſe, he would take all theſe ſeveral 
things as ſo many injunctions ; he would not think 
that it is left to his diſcretion to carry his pupils every 
Monday to the play-houſe, or not: For in ſuch a caſe, 
he muſt ſuppoſe that there is no connexion between 


that the father of his pupils made uſe of another verb, 


you heave to carry them to the play-houſe every Monday. 
It muſt be therefore granted, that if a Sophiſt ſhould 
obſtinately maintain, that whatever St Paul ſays con- 
cerning the qualifications of a biſhop 1s obligatory, it 
would be no eaſy thing to confute him ; and that one 
would be obliged to beg of him not to take it ill, 
that one ſhould depart from the Grammatical ſtrict- 
7 Here one meſs (28) : fince it is not likely that the Apoſtle de- 
uf apply the ſigned to exclude from epiſcopacy, thoſe who would 


f!lroing rule, live a ſingle life, though they were endowed with all 


Grmmatice le- the talents requiſite for the performance of epiſcopacy. 
ges plerumque 


Foccleſia ſpernit. Which ſhews, that too {crupulous an adherence to 


the literal ſenſe of the Ser pture, would very often 

prove the cauſe of many illutions, and that there are 

many caſes in which the interpreters ought to remem- 

ber the axiom, ſummum jus ſumma injuria. This ſhews 

at the ſame time, that we ought to do, not what 

the Apoſtles command, according to the Grammatical 

ſenſe, but what common ſenſe teaches us they intended 

to command. St Paul, according to the Grammatical 

rules, commands the biſhops to marry ; but reaſon 

ſhews us, that he intended only to forbid them Poly- 

gamy. We muſt therefore ſtick to this. Reihing 

and others are in the wrong to find in. St Paul's words 

an injunction to marry ; they contain only a permiſſion: 

but their miſtake is much more excuſable than the in- 

tolerable boldneſs of forbidding Clergymen to marry. 

The Chriſtian people will never be able to juſtify be- 

fore God, the baſe compliance wherewith they have 

permitted that the laws of St Paul ſhould be abroga- 

ted, though never ſo plain, clear, and intelligible. 

'They have been ſeverely puniſhed for it, by the over- 

flowing leudneſs wherewith their families have been 

polluted, and they are not yet free from it. I mutt 

obſerve by the by, that the Holy Scripture has been 

handled by the Chriſtians much after the ſame manner 

as Juſtinian's Code. They are well pleaſed when the 

common-law agrees with the written-law ; but if the 

common-law ſerves their turn better than the written- 

. Roakcherus, law, they can very well diſpenſe with the want of 

116, HE. conformity. Chriſtianity has not been for many ages 
los, Syntagm. a country governed by the written-law. _ 

Hiſtor. Eccleſ. [LE] He was ſuffocated by a catarrh ſome time after. ] 

3 778, Places Here is a new omiſſion of Spizelius: he neither ſets 

e e down the day nor the year of Reihing's death. To ſup- 

1624. ply that omiſſion, I ſhall obſerve that he departed this 

life the fifth of May, 1628 (29). He uſed to bathe 

(30) Compare according to the Phyſician's preſcription, and having 

this with re- lain down to take ſome reſt, he fell aſleebs, and never 

iel N. awaked again. His panegyriſt calls it a happy death 

GIUS, (30), ſuch as Auguitus wiſhed for himſelf and his 

friends. Ultimum maximumqgue mortalium wotorum 


converſion, and was ſuffocated by a catarrh ſome time after (e) [E]. New lies were 
ſpread concerning his death [ F], I ſhall give you the catalogue of his wri- 


of a particle. Neither do I mean the rigid ex- 


theſe words, I auzll, and to go to the play-houſe; and 


as to this laſt thing, and ſaid for inſtance, and I give 


(e) Taken from Spizelius, in Templo Honoris reſerato, pag. 95, & ſeq: 


F]! New lies were fpread about his death.) His 
death was reported before it happened ; his dropſy 
was ſaid to be an eſſect of the Divine vengeance ; his 
dying without receiving the communion, occaſioned 
ſeveral malicious reflexions ; they maintained, that at 
the approach of his laſt hour he was cruelly tor: 
mented by the remorſes of his conſcience (32) : laſtly; (32) Horrentis 
they gave out, that upon the point of death he had conſcientiz mor- 
made a recantation in the Na of his neighbours. ſibus mortalitatis 
It is expedient to obſerve theſe things, becauſe they bes * Bolt 
ſhew the blindneſs and fury of human paſſions, which dt. id p. 
NIN , , pit. d. pag. 
are the fruits of credulity and falſe zeal, and the 91. 
plague and deſtruction of reaſon. * Vidimus volantes 
e vicinia chartas, immo ab Allobrogibus uſque in 
manus noſtras pervenerunt literæ, quæ eum in ſu- 
prema vitæ meta poſitum, Evangelium ejeraſſe, & 
in præſentia Vicinorum, ipſiuſque D. PRE GIT. 
Z ER] palinodiam ceciniſſe loquerentur. O lingue ! 
6 calami! © animorum effrons nequitia! Pudor & 
verecundia quò receſſiſtis? Aliter tu loqueris Reve- 
rende Pregitzere (33). - - - Me have ſeen papers (33) Ibid, 
* diſperſed from the neighbourhood ; nay letters from the 
* ſouth of France have reached to us; all of them af- 
* firming that in his laſt hours he had abjured the Lu- 
* theran religion, and made a formal recantation before 
* his neighbours, and in the preſence of PREGIT- 
*ZER himſelf, O tongues! O pens! O brazen 
© evickedneſs ! Shame and modeſiy whither are ye fled? 
* You, O reverend Pregitzer, will give a quite different 
account of things. rl | 
[G] The catalogue of his writings.) His firſt book 
was printed at Cologne in the year 1615, it was 
intituled Muri civitatis ſauctæ, hoc eſt Fundamen- 


K AA K „ „ 


. 


ta x11 Religionis Catholice quibus inſiſtens Sereniſſimus 


Princeps Neoburgicus, Lutheraniſmo abdicato in Ecclefram 
pedem intulit, He was then a violent Papiſt. Baltha- 
zar Meiſnerus, Frabricius Baſſecourt, and Matthias 
Hoe wrote againſt him. Meiſuerus e theſibus ſcalam 
centum & quadraginta gradus altam fabricavit, qua 
MUROS BABYLONIS ROMANA, ET CON. 
FICTA PAPISTICA RELIGIONIS FUN- 
DAMENTA demolicbatur. Baſſecourtus TUB A 
DEI armatus, AD SUBY ERTENDOS MU- 
ROS Eccleſiæ Romane progreſſus, eos welut illa Hie- 
richuntis mania uno clangore difflare & ſolo equare «ft 
aggreſſus. Ultimus Matthias Het Enchiridion oppoſurt, 
in quo Romane fidei nebulz clariſſima Scripturarum luce | 
diſcutiebantur (34). He publiſhed a reply to the two (34) Ibid. pag, 
firſt, printed at Newburg in 1617. Here is the title 900. 

of it: Excubie Angelice Civitatis Sanctæ pro defen- 

frone x11 Fundamentorum Catholicorum Balthaſari Mei/- 

nero præconi Lutherano, & Fabricio Baſſecourt, Jibicini 
Calviniano oppoſite. His reply to Matthias Hoe was 
only publiſhed in the German language: here is 
the title of it expreſſed in Latin, Z nebir Sum Catha- 
licum Manuali D. Hoe oppoſitum. Let us ſee the titles of 
the books he publiſhed, after he had embraced the 
confeſſion of Augſburg. Laguei Pontificii contriti; 
quibus, adjuvante DOMINO, liberatus, Liberatori 
ſuo Ter Opt. Max. libenter merit publicas gratias in 
Academia Jubingenſi dicere voluit. Tubingæ 1622 in 
4to. Germanice, ibidem eadem anno in 4to. Difſerta- 
tio de vera Chriſti in terris Eccleſia, adverſus larvatum 
Jeſuitam Dillinganum : ibid. 1622 in 4to. Arancorum 
operæ, quas contra laqueos Pontificios contritos, texturam 
improbam ſuſpenderunt Georgius Stengelius, Simon Schai- 
tenreiſſer, & Laur. Forerus, Stilo Reihingi dejete : 
ibid. 1623 in 4to. Apologeticus pro Difſertatione ſua, de 
Ecclefia Chriſti: ibid. 1624 in 4to. He publiſhed in 


the German language (35) a retractation of the book (35) At Tubin- 


gen, in the year 


(31) Rauſcherus, nactus, eybarvagctia). quam ile orbis Regnator Auguſtus he had written againſt Matthias Hoe, 1623, 
abi ſopra, olim fibi ſuiſque exoptavit (31). | | Te 
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is ſaid in More- 


ri's Dictionary. ſtudy of the Belles Lettres, wherein he e 


(5) Witte, in 
Diario Biogra- 
phico, ad ann, 


remark [B], ci- 


(1) His letters 
ad Hoftmannum 
& Rupertum, 
printed at Leipſic 
in the year 1660, 


(2) Acta Erudit, 
Lipſ. 1682, p. 


(3) Andreas Ca- 
rolus, Memorab. 
Eccleſ. Jib. wit, 

ad ann. 1667, 


(4) Reineſ. E- 
piſt. XXIX, 
Vorſtium, pag. 
61. 


(5) It is dated 
from Altemburg 


October 1638. 


(6) See Reine- 
A ius's Letters, 

ad Hoff mannum 
& Rupertum, p. 


6. 


(9) Ibid. Pag. 


(10) He means 


name is Reuſſen, 


in Latin Ruthen', * ¶ haue not felt for thoſe ten years paſt at Altenburg 


* >=» eee 
| a 


REIN ESIVUsS. 


RE INESIUS (Thomas) one of the moſt learned men of the XVIIth century, 


(a) And not at was born at Gotha (a), a town of Thuringia in Germany, the thirteenth. of December 


Altenburg, as it 


1587 [4]. He was a Phyſician by profeſſion, but he applied himſelf very much to the 


xcelled moſt, He had already practiſed Phyſic 


in ſome other places (b), when he ſettled at Altenburg, to be the Phyſician of that 


town. He lived there ſeveral years, and was made. Burgomaſter. At laſt, having been (c) And ny 


honoured with the dignity of Counſelfor of State to the elector of Saxony, he went to 
reſide at Leipſic, where he died the fourteenth of February (c) 1667 (d). He had 


often refuſed to be a profeffor, becauſe he was afraid his colleagues would prove into- ber. 
lerable [B], and it is very likely that if he had accepted of any fuch employment, he (4) tx wit, 
would have had many quarrels z for he could not avoid falling out with a p 


[4] He avas Born. . . the thirteenth of December, 
1587.] Tho' I had ſeen this date in large letters un- 
der Reineſius's cut prefixed to one of his books (1); 
yet I did a little ſufpect it, conſidering that the Jour- 
naliſts of Leipfic fay he died the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary, 1667, being ſeventy years old (2). "Thoſe gen- 
tlemen are very exact, and no body could be better 
informed of the true age of that learned man. Be- 
ſides, I faw that Andreas Carolus abbot of St George, 
in the duchy of Wirtemberg, obſerves, that he lived 
above ſeventy years, obiit Thomas Reineſius /eptuage- 
nario major (3). We do not ſpeak in this manner 
of a man, who dies in his eightieth year. But I 
was no longer uncertain about it, when I read the 
letter wherein Reineſius fays, that his maſters had ad- 
viſed him, above ſeventy years ago, to make frequent 
uſe of Dictionaries (4). This he writ the tenth of 
Frebruary, 1665 3 which is a good confirmation of the 
date that 1s under his print. Oe 

[BY He often refuſed to be made a profeſſor, becauſe 
he wwas afraid his colleagues would prove intolerable.) I 
find this particular in his firſt letter (5) to Gaſpar 
Hoffman, Pr 
ſor had writ to him that he had been expoſed” for the 


ſpace of thirty years, to the clamours and ſfanders of 


envious men, and obliged to maintain ſome violent 
aſſaults (6). Reineſius anſwered him, that he was 
likewife perfecuted by ſome croſs-grained jealous 
men, and that there was ſo little true friendſhip left 
in the world, and ſo little equity and order in 
the commonwealth of learning, that he had concealed 
himſelf the greateſt part of his life to avoid the ſtorm. 
Me guoque circumſtrepunt & adfligunt turbe æmulorum, 
invidorum ſuſurri, ſemidoctorum impudentia judicid. His 
enim heu! execrandis moribus hodie vivitur, ut de Bonis 
judicent peſſimi, de artibus imperiti, in literis dominentur 
thraſones; omnia ſint fucata, & genuinarum amicitia- 
rum nihil fere reſtet; quas intemperies ſerio deploravi 
ſemper, & ut declinarem iſta paſſrua, Biwgas maxi- 
mam partem AzanSa (7). He goes on, and fays, I 
have often refuſed the profeſſorſhips that were offered 
me, becauſe I thought I could not bear the ill hamour 


of ſome perſons with whom I muſt have lived, and 


J have rather choſen to ſtay here, though I do not 
live a very eaſy life. He was then Phyfician of the 
town of Altenburg. Nominatus toties ab Academicis, 
wocatuſque a Principibus ad munus docendi publicum; 
repugnavi, ſocio uno alteroque e noftratibus (non enim 
fum 0X91 a©-) confilii, voluntatibus utrorumgue, quod 
mores incommodos nonmullorum, cum quibus vivendum efſtt, 
tolerare poſſe non confiderem, & manſi in flatione, nec 
ipſa ſatis commoda (8). Here is part of the inconve- 
niencies which he does enumerate. My mentioning 

of them is not needleſs on this occaſion ; for they 
are things that belong to the Hiſtory of his Life. 
* (9) Quid enim hoc decennio Altenburgi ( Curien 


© & Gerana (10) tranſmittam, etſi & illic fat fuerit 


* nubilorum) non expertus ſum, in quo non tentatus ? 


Poſt triſte ſpectaculum expilatæ domũs amiſi intra 


by Curienſia, his «c 5 if fili ut g 

bing Phyſica ſemeſtre tres jucundiſſ. filios, ſuaviſſimam er 
to the town of 
Hoff (in Latin 


* incomparabilem fœminam; ſolim animus Dx o 


© nixus & invictus mihi ſupereft, eum tantillo boni 
Curia) in Voigt- nominis, & quantum ſatis eſt frugali opum. Aras 
land; and by 
Gerana the like 
employment at 
Gera, a town 


He GAN" &Y £azuSepiz. Trina vice, me Phyſico, 
* T9 Aotued'ts £nidnpuor hanc urbem adflavit .. . 
Conjugium, quod ante triennium ſecundum inivi, 


* eſt incommodius, quam ſperaveram, & multis rei 


country, which familiaris tricis, quas tamen deprecatus fui, me in- 
belongs to the 


lords of Plaven, 


volvit, &, quod caput eſt, ſterile ; quo malo triſtius 


* nihil obvenire poterat ante liberis orbato, xai IN 


© depiSdTo. = - - - What inconveniency is there that 


rofeſſor of Phyſic at Altorf. That profef- 


Leipſic, 


* (1 ſhall jay mthing of my ſufferings during the time 
that I practiſed at Haff and Gera, tho" there too J 
© had troubles enough ) what trial is there that I have 
« not undergone ? Aﬀter the melancholy accident of feeing 
* my houſe robbed, I had the misfortune to boſe in leſ 
* than fix months time, three charming boys, together 
« avith a moſt feveet and incomparable wife. I have 
nothing left now but a mind, which, putting its truſt 
* in GOD, cannot be overcome, a little reputation, and 
0 ju as much wealth as is neceſſary for a frugal man. 
, ainly bur freely, is My molto. Three times has 
* this town been afflicted with the plague, fince I practiſed 
E here . . ... my ſecond marriage, which I contracted 
© about three years ago, has proved more inconvenient 
than I thought it would; for it has involved me in 


a great many little domeſtic cares to which I had a 


© ftrong averſion. But above all it is barren ; which 
is the greateſ misfortune that can poſſibly happen to a 


« man that has been deprived of his former children, and 


is in a manner wholly deſtitute.” It ought to be ob- 
ſerved that ſome ill affected perſons had fent to Hoff- 
man ſeveral ſheets of Reinefius's Variæ lectiones, 


whilſt they were printing, in hopes that Hoffman 


would write againft that work : but the event proved 


contrary to their expectation; for Hoffman finding 
himſelf praifed in that part of the book (11) that was 
ſent to him, laid aſide the reſentment he had conceiv- 
ed againft Reinefius, by whom he had thought him- 
felf offended, and wrote a very obliging letter to him 
(12). I think I may ſay, that the 0 


vinus, profeſſor at Leipſic. Reineſius declares he had 
not been the aggreſſor, and had only anſwered the 
injurious words of that critic. Nevertheleſs the latter 
made his complaints to the magiſtrates, and left no 
ſtone unturned to prevent the printing of Reineſius's 
anſwer. Can any thing be more unjuſt? Nun- 
* quam odio habui hominem; fed calumniatorem & 


« projectiflime proterviæ accuſatorem ferre non debui - 


tamen. Etiamnum hodie crepant nutantque ſubfellia 


Judicum apud Nos, ad quos me, ftulte querens de 


ſuæ fame ſatis cavens, dum meam maculare inten- 
deret he @0AAns aVTacias nal viinanyopias. 
NL ag Dęfenſionem meam, quam a provocantis im- 
poſita mihi neceſſitas excufat, in amicorum finu de- 


tus eſt dudum, & deſignaſſe facinus, quod æternam 
nomini ejus inuſſit notam. Voluit nimirum ut ipſe 
de me cenfor ſedere poſſet, fed dyu7ci $uvos vo- 
luit ut liceret fibi in me quidvis ; mihi ne quidem 
hiſcere contra (14). « - I never hated the man; 
but I did not think myſelf obliged to bear with a calum- 
niator and a moſt inſolent accuſer. Even at this day 
our courts of judicature, reſound with his fooliſh com- 
plaints againſt me, whom he ſummoned to anſwer for 
thoſe very injuries which himſelf had offered firſt. 
Thus he does not ſpare his own reputation, provided 
he can but fix a blot upon mine, with his fantaſtical 
* infinuations and high-flown words. . .. . I have de- 
« pofited my defence ; which the impudence of this aggre/- 
* ſor, made neceſſary and excuſable, in the hands of my 
* friends. ...... He ſaid what he pleaſed; it is there- 
fore fit he ſhould hear what avill not pleaſe him 
.. «+ » But from his ſcandalous endeavours to ſuppreſs my 
* apology by ſo many tricks, and even lies, it has been 
long ago concluded that he maititained a bad cauſe, and 
that his defign was villanous, which has fixed an 
everlaſting brand upon his name. He wanted forſcoth 

* to 
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rofeſſor of ubi ſupra. 


arpeſt quarrel (12) Ibid. Par. 
Reineſius ever had, was that which he had with Ri- 1. 


injuriis quas Ipfe prior intuliſſet, deferebat, neque 


poſui (13) . . . Dixit, quæ voluit ; æquum eſt ut (13) Reinefm, 
audiat quz nolet. .. . . Ex eo vero, quod apolggiam Epiſt. XLIV, 
meam tot adhibitis machinis, mendaciis etiam ſup- ad Daumium, 
primere anniſus fuit, malam caufam fovere judica- P. 


(15) Epi 
Thomæ 
fu, G 


Andr. B 


13. 


A REF 
upon thi 
of men 
ters, an 
the diffi 
acquirin 


quillity 


(16) x 
piſt, * 
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Leipſic, though they lived at a conſiderable diſtance from one another. It was at firſt a 


quarrel about ſome points of Literature, which turned afterwards into a lawſuit (e). I ch See the re- 
cannot tell whether Reineſius left any children behind him; but 1 know that in 1638, mark [B]. 
he complained that he had loſt his firft wife, and all the children he had by her; and 

that his fecond wife, to whom he had been married three years, was barren (7). This (V See the Game 


i was the greateſt, but not the only inconveniency of his fecond marriage. He had a k. 
N oc ſhare in the liberality of Lewis XIV, to the moſt famous learned men in Europe. The 

uy fam that was ſent him, was attended with a very obliging letter of Mr Colbert, for 

lere, | which he expreſſed his acknowledgment, by dedicating to him his obſeryations on the 

ws. i fragment of Petronius, in the year 1666, They who can judge of a point of Litera- 


ture, have no ſooner read ſome pages of his writings, but they place him above thoſe 
Philologers, who have only a good memory, and reckon him among thoſe Critics, who 
go beyond their reading, and know more things than books have taught them. The 
penetration of their wit makes them draw conſequences, and affords them conjectures, 
which lead them to the diſcovery of hidden treafures. By that means they clear the 
darkeft parts of erudition, and extend the bounds of the knowledge of antiquity. Rei- en wntten 
neſius was one of thoſe Critics, and made it his chief buſinefs to find out what others had Mt, 8 
not ſaid. If his ſupplements to Voſſius's treatiſe de Hiftoricis Græcis are ever printed, the A dae, 
reader will wonder how Voſſius, who made fo fine and fo large a collection, could omit 318 of Auzvit 
ſo many things. It appears from Reineſius's printed letters, that he was confulted like IS * OM 


an Oracle; and that he anſwered very learnedly the queſtions that were propoſed to , Didtionary, 
him, and that he was very well verſed in the knowledge of the antient families of Rome, 1. undd e 


is quoted in it, 


and in the ſtudy of inſcriptions. There is a very fine e 


logy upon his merit, and his though that E- 


learned and political works in the Epiſtle Dedicatory (g) of the ſecond edition of Caſau- agen any af 


mention any of 


bon's Letters. Some Divines have laid to his charge, that he had a particular religion mend org oh 
made up of ſuch things as ſeemed to him beſt in other religions [C]. I ſhall ſet down arvcie. 


* t fit as a privileged cenſor upon my actions, without 
Being called to an account for it; he wanted to take all 


* manner of liberties with me, at the ſame time that I 


* ſhould not ſo much as dare to open my mouth againſt 


the 


And that I may, if Heav'n more years will give, 
Live to myſelf the time I have to live : 
Eſtate in books, and food to ſerve a year, 


5 _—_ © him.” The apology of Reineſius was printed, not- Leſt I ſhould wav'ring hang twixt hope and fear. 

lu, & Jean. withſtanding the aggreſſor's oppoſition. This I find And this is all for which mankind fbould pray, 
efivs, Andr. Boſii, Pp. in A letter written the ſeventh of Auguſt, 1653. See And beg of Fove who gives and takes away; 
Pays 13, alſo the letter which Reineſius wrote to Boſius the 


efins, 
IV, 
um, 


eighteenth of January, in the fame year (15). 
What I have ſaid of the misfortunes that Reineſius 


A REFLEXION 
upon the faults 


of men of let- COMPlained of, ſeems to be the common fate of learn- 


ters, and upen ed men. The hiſtory of their lives and their letters 
the difficulty of do commonly ſhew that they have been engaged in 
acquiring tran- troubleſome quarrels, attended with jealouſy, calumny, 
qulity of mind. virulency, ſatire, factious ſpirit, fraud, and a thou- 
ſand other ſhameful paſſions. One would think, that 
of all men ſcholars are moſt apt to make themſelves 
and others uneaſy. Which muſt needs create a con- 
tempt and hatred for learning, or at leaſt make one 
loſe the good opinion one might entertain of it. Ig- 
norant people fancy, that if they had ſpent all their 
time in reading, they would have learned to moderate 
their paſſions, and to cure themſelves of feveral faults, 
which incline them to behave themſelves unjuſtly to- 
ward their neighbour. But they would have other 
thoughts, if they knew that the moſt learned men abuſe 
and perſecute one another, and complain of their fad 
deſtiny. From thence we may draw this concluſion, 
that there is nothing ſo difficult to be acquired as 
the tranquillity and uprightneſs of the mind. A con- 
tinual ſtudy of good books ſeems to be a moſt pro- 
per means to acquire that treaſure; and yet it ſeldom 
procures it, hut very often produces a quite contrary ef- 
fect. Horace had a very wrong notion, when he 
ſpoke theſe words: It is exough for me to beg of God 
that he would preſerve my life, and beſtow riches upon me 3 
and then I Hall know how to procure to myſeff tran- 
quillity of mind, _. | 
_ Quid {entire putas ? quid credis, amice, precari ? 
Sit mihi, quod nunc eſt, etiam minus: ut mihi vivam 
Quod ſupereſt ævi, fi quid ſupereſſe volunt Di : 
Sit bona librorum & proviſæ frugis in annum 
Copia : ne fluitem dubiz ſpe pendulus horz. 
Sed ſatis eſt orare Jovem, qui donat, & aufert, 
Det vitam, det opes : æquum mi animum ipſe pa- 
rabo (16). | 
For what do you imagine that I care? 
What think, what make the ſubje of my prayr? 
Let me have what I have, or ſomewhat leſs, 


"Twill ſtill be great enough for happinels ; | 
2 


(16) Horat, E- | 
Piſt, XVIII, lib. 
* in fine. 


Let him but life and mod rate plenty find, 
And Ti provide myſelf an happy mind. 


Cane. 


He was groſsly miſtaken: the thing, for which he 
thought he ſtood in no need of God's aſſiſtance, was 
what he could leaft expect from his own ability, and 
the firſt he ſhould have beſought Jupiter to beſtow 
upon him; for it is much more eaſy to get riches 
and honours by one's induſtry, than a quiet and content- 


ed mind. If it be faid, that riches and honours de- 
pend upon a thouſand things which we cannot diſpoſe 
of at pleaſure, and that therefore it is nece{:ary to pray 


to God that he would turn them to our advantage; I 
anſwer, that the filence of the paſſions, and the tran- 
quillity of the mind depend upon a thouſand things, 
which are not under our juriſdiction. The ſtomach, 
the ſpleen, the lymphatic veſſels, the fibres of the 
brain, and a hundred other organs, whoſe ſeat and 
figure are yet unknown to the Anatomiſts, produce in 
us many uneaſineſſes, jealouſies, and vexations. Can 


we alter thoſe. organs? Are they in our power (17)? (17) Theſe words 


[C] Some Divines have laid to his charge, that he of Horace, E- 


had a particular religion made up of ſuch things as ſeemed piſt, i, lib. i, 


ver, ult. Pra- 


to him beſt in other religions.) A Divine of Wirtemberg, ine ſanus (he 
whom I have quoted above, affirms that Reineſius, who ſpeaks of the 
went to the Lutheran churches, and communicated with wiſe man of the. 
the Lutherans, ſpoke ſo ill of their Divines, and of ©) "_ Oe 
their doctrine, and liturgies, that he was worſe than 4 ct 
a profeſſed adverſary : from whence he concludes, well applied to 
either that he was of the religion of prudent men, or the mind, ſup- 


that he favoured it: for he openly declared that he Poſng that fa 


followed a certain religion in certain points, and an- — 


3 8 . \ tran illit 
other religion in other points. Tam ſiniſirè ſenſit, tam the " wy of 


ſeabioss beutus eft, de Dactoribus & Profeſſoribus harum 


(Lutheranarum) partium, imo de ipſa doctrina, de fym- 
bolicis libris, de dogmatibus in tiſdem contentis, ut ur 
quiſquam ex manifeſtis adverſariis taliter fecerit. Probari 
bc poſſunt ex Epiſtolis, quas an. 1654. wel circiter, 
Coloniz Brandenburgicæ publicavit, ubi contemptim For- 
mularios wocat Theologas F. C. amplexos ; D. Majorem 


Seniorem, Grandionem, ui 1 nullos in N. 
bBabeat: alias nominat Archiperecidas, & ita conſeg. 
. Religioni Prudentum procul ambiguo addictus erat Syco- 
pbanta, vel eidem certꝭ favebat, apertè faſſus, hoc ſe in 


At 
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(18) Andreas Ca- 
rolus, Memorab. 
Ecclel. S&c. 
XVII, bb. wi, 
cap. xxæii, pag. 
97» 


(19) Ibid, /8, 
v, cap. lin, p. 
1088. He guotes 


Borgold. Not. 


rer. Imp. Part 
It, i. 


20) In Diatr. 
Schol. de Auxil. 


Grat. pag. 479. 


(21) Atheiſ. de- 


vict. Pag. 459. 


(22) Loc. Anti- 
ſyncret. pag. 
271, & /eg, 


(23) Andreas 
Carolus, /:6. vi, 


cap. xxxii, pag. 


97. 


(24) Miſcelliones 
appellantur qui 
non certæ ſunt 
ſententiæ, ſed 
variorum mixto- 


rumque judicio- 


rum. Flas 


| Fompeius. 
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REINE SIUS. REMON D. 


the titles of moſt of his books [D]. 


una Religione, alind in alia ſegui (18). That Divine 
had explained, in another place, what he meant by 
the religion of prudent men. Here is the ſubſtance of 
his diſcourſe. A Dutchman ſaid one day, that the re- 
ligion of Grotius was that of learned men. Being 


aſked what +> vn it was; he anſwered, to believe 


what they pleaſe (19). Hulſeman (20) aſked, whe- 
ther Grotius meant, that one ought to follow the opi- 
nions of prudent men, and he believes this is the reli- 
2 of prudent men, which is known but to few per- 
ons, and very much boaſted of in France, and more 
particularly in Holland. Hereupon Mullerus, a Di- 
vine of Hamburgh (21), and Kromaier, a Divine of 
Leipſic (2 2), held it for a certain thing, that Grotius had 
followed the religion of prudent men, which is a mixture 


of ſeveral religions, and which takes ſometimes from 


one and ſometimes from another what it thinks fit, and 
ſuits to it's intereſt. It is called the religion of prudent 
men, becauſe the wiſe men of this world pitch upon 
it with great prudence, as they think, and keep it as 
long as they pleaſe ; it is alſo called the Political and 
Philoſophical religion. It goes by the firſt of thoſe 


two names, becauſe the Politicians make choice of it; 


for they are men who will be free in that point, and 
who turn themſelves all manner of ways. It is ſtiled 
Philoſophical, becauſe it frees a man from the obliga- 
tion of believing ; and it is well known that a Philo- 
ſopher ſubmits to no human authority, and will not 
ſwear to the words of any maſter, Liber homo Philoſo- 
thus nullius addifus jurare in verba Magiftri. The 
author mentions two other epithets ;z he ſays, that 
this religion of prudent men is called Eclectic, or Eclo- 
giſtic (23). I wonder he ſaid nothing of the ſect of the 
Eclectic Philoſophers founded by Potamon of Alexan- 
dria, who lived in the time of Auguſtus. 'Thoſe men 
were neither Platoniſts, nor Stoics, nor Peripatetics, 
nor of any other particular ſect; but they took out of 
every one of them what they liked beſt, and left the 


reſt. Such is the notion of the religion aſcribed to 


Reineſius. It was a religion of choice, a Moſaic 
work, a worl: made up of in-laid pieces. Ther? are 
more people than is commonly believed, who form 
ſuch a religion to themſelves, and do not boaſt of it. 
They might be called in Latin Miſcelliones (24). 

[D] 1 fhall inſert the titles of maſt of his books. | Here 
are ſome concerning Phyſic. De vais umbilicalibus 
eorumque ruptura obſervatio ſingularis, at Lei pſic, 1624, 
in 4to. Chimiatria, hoc eſt Medicina nobili & neceſſaria 
ſui parte, Chimid, inſtructa & exornata, at Gera in 
Voigtland, 1624, in 4to. The following books con- 


cern Literature: De Deo Endovellico, Altemburg, 1637. 


Iooptucra lingun Punice contra Vitum Wolfrum, Al- 
temburg, 1637. Variarum lectionum libri tres, ibid. 
1640, 4to. Defenſis variarum lectionum, Roſtoch, 
1653, in 4to. Epiſtolæ ad Caſparum Hoſfmannum, & 


 Chrift. Ad. Rupertum, Leipſic, 1660, in 4to. They 


have printed, after his death, Epiſtolæ ad Fobannem Vo- 


ſtium, at Coln in Brandenburg, 1667, in 4to. Epiſtolæ 
ad Neſteros patrem & filium, Leipfic, 1670, in 4to. Epi- 


fol ad Chriftianum Daumium, lena, 1670, in 4to. 


{a He ſpelt his 
name Ræ mond, 
but he calls 
himſelf Re- 
m9und in ſome 


of his books. 


(1) Pag. 303, 
of bis Erreur 
populaire, Edit. 
of Bourdeaux 


1594. 
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Epiflole ad Fo. Andream Bofium, Tena, 1700, in 12mo, 

Syntagma inſcriptionum antiquarum cumprimis Rome 

Veteris quarum omiſſa eſt recenſio in vaſto Jani Gruteri 

opere, cujus iſiboc dici poſſit ſupplementum, cum commen- 

tariis abjolutiſſimis (25), Leipſic, 1682, in folio, Dif. (4.1 ge 

ſertatio Critica de Sibyllinis Oraculis (26), Tena, 168 5 Ada Erud 

in 4to. I can ſay nothing certain about ſome other rum 1582 

books which Mr Konig aſcribes to him. I am afraid 89, © . 

he confounds thoſe that have been printed, with , 

thoſe that have not been publiſhed. He aſcribes to by 2 25 

him Gloſſarium docum barbaricarum cenſuram nonnully- Republic ws 
: 3 3 que des 

rum in Salmaſii exercitationibus Plinianis. Commenta- Lettres, Aub 

rium in Inſcriptiones Gruteri, Variarum Lectionum libros 1085, An. J.. 

ſew. Igopbιe e Medicine, wel ſucceſſiones & witas 

Medicorum, and ſeveral other works. Moreri pretends, 

that Reinefius made himſelf known by his fix books of 

Variæ Lectiones, that he has alſo written a cenſure 


upon Salmaſius's Exercitationes on Pliny or Solinus, and 


* 


2 L rea on Gruterus Inſcriptions (27). I (27) Confer the 
gree with him in this; for there are only ſugemens des 

three books of Variæ Lectiones printed; and I know Scavans, mum, 

nothing of Reineſius's book, intituled, Cenſura exer- 525. 

citationum Plinarum Salmaſii. I do not find it men- | 

tioned in the preface to his poſthumous works. I do 

not queſtion but that he was well qualified to write 

ſuch a book, and to cut out as much work for Salma- 

ſius, as for Barthius (28) ; but 1 do not know whe- 


ther he had ſuch a deſign ; and if he had, I dare fay ee . 


„Pag. 


the performance of it has not been made public. The the article BAR. 


inſcriptions commented upon by Reineſius are different THIS. 
from thoſe of Gruterus, Laſtly, Moreri ſays nothing 
of ſeveral books that have been publiſhed. If his 
article of Reineſius was corrected, there would remain 
but two or three words of his. 

I muſt deſire the readers to take notice that the 
Bookſellers have prefixed Reineſius's name to a book, 
of which he did not write one line. Mr Witte men- 
tions this, leſt Reineſius ſhould be looked upon as a 
Plagiary : Exit guogue Lipſiæ an. 1679, ſub jus no- 
mine, Schola Jure-Conſultoram Medica, Relationum 
libris aliquot comprehenſa, quibus principia Medicinæ 
in jus tranſſumta ex profeſſo examinantur. Yerus autem 


Autor & titulus iſte eſt: Fortunati Fidelis de Relationi- 


bus Medicorum libri Iv. in quibus ea omnia, que in fo (29) Witte, in 
renſibus ac publicis cauſis Medici referre folent, pleniſſimè Diario Biogra- 
traduntur, fludis D. Pauli Ammanni, Lipſiæ 1674. Hoc phico, ad ann, 
indicare volui, ne Vir CL. preter meritum Plagiariis 1997» fls 
adſcribatur (29). Mr Witte has forgot a material cir- * 
cumſtance, wiz, that the book, intituled, Fortunati 


Fidelis, &c. was printed at Palermo in the year 1602, informed of this 


in 4to (30). That edition is quoted in Lindenins Re- by a letter of 
novatus, pag. 275, under the name of Fortunatus Fi- Mr Bourdtlor, 
delis ; but the author did not know that the Schola 5 
a ; Was , the duchels of 
Juriſconſultorum, Qc. printed at Leiplic in the year Burgundy. 
1679, is the ſame with that of Fortunatus Fidelis, for 
he aſcribes it to Reineſius, pag. 1023. I fancy the (31) Compare 
Leipſic edition, 1674, differs from that of 1679, as this with cita- 
to the title; and that Reineſius's name was put to it, en (3); cf be 


to make it ſell the better (31). NEA b. 


R EM ON D (a) (FLoriMonD Dt) counſellor in the parliament of Bourdeaux, | 


towards the end of the XVIth century, ſignalized himſelf by ſome violent books a- 


(5) Florimond de 


gainſt the Proteſtants [A]. He had been a Huguenot in his younger days; but if we Remond, Hit: 


may believe him, he was reſcued from the jaws of Hereſy ( by a miracle, of which he 


de la naiſſance & 
progres de I He- 


was an eye-witneſs in the year 1566, Moreri, who mentions it, knew not the place rv, #7. 


where that comedy was acted : he ſays, that a woman called Nicole Obri, a native of Ver- 
He is miſtaken, it was at Laon: I have ſaid in 


vins, was exorciſed at Loudun (c). 


ch. xii, page * 
204+ 


another place (d), that Father Labbe has committed the ſame fault. There is ſome rea- 
ſon to believe that Florimond de Remond ſtudied under Peter Ramus, in the college of 


(c) Moreri, at the word Florimond de Raymond, 


[ 4] He finalized himſelf by ſome violent books againſt 
the Proteſtants.] He publiſhed a book, intituled, Er- 
reur populaire de la Papeſſe Feanne. I have the Bour- 
deaux edition 1594 the author puts his name to it, 
which ſhews that it is not the firſt ; for the firſt came 
out without his name. As it was newer my deſign, they 


are Florimond de Remond's words (1), to get reputation 


by thoſe inconfiderable productions of my brain, ( it were to 
pretend to build a folid glory upon a ſandy foundation ) fo 
oo | | 


Prele 
(4) In the article LOUDUN, remark. [C]. 


I have endeavoured ib avoid ſhame. Which moved me 


#t ſuppreſs my name, becauſe it could not keep a rank 


among ſo many learned men, wherewith France abounds. 

But fince that author has put a quite contrary interpreta- 

tion upon the laudable fear that reſtrained me, I have 

been willing to open the curtain, and appear in public; „ Ie denotes 

and yet I will, out of kindneſs to him, ſuppreſs his name, him only by 

fince he has fo weakly anſwered my arguments. This he theſe two let 

ſays concerning a Miniſter of Bern (2), who had writ ers K. 7: 
ſomething 


(30) I have been 


firſt Phyſician v 


(4) Vignie 
Theatre 0 
7 Antechri 
the !. able 0 
aut bor. 


(% Blons 


made uſe f 
in bis Ex- 
Queſt. de 


teemina, 


le takes u 
the errcrs 
rimond d. 
mond. 


5 Cook 


Pope Joa 
N. 2» 


(6) Sagit 
troduct. 
Eccleſ. f 
683, 


(7) See ! 
face to t. 
ſoire de 
ſance, 6 


I Herefi 


(8) 1 w 
to wor! 
and to 
haſte, 
might p 
as ſoon 
I could, 


(0) Sag 


pag. 8 


(10) I. 
of the 
tion 16 


num, 


f- 


tion 1648, 


ſomething againſt the anonymous book of the popular 

error concerning Pope Joan: which was the reaſon 

why the author publiſhed a ſecond edition of it well 

reviſed, and undertook @ longer and more ſerious work ; 

it was that concerning Anti-Chriſt. Vignier ſays that 

he made uſe of the ſecond edition of the Anti-Chriſt, 

and of the Anti-Pope Joan, reviſed, corrected, and en- 

; larged by the author, and printed at Paris, by Abel Þ Ange- 

22 lier, 1599 (3). He is miſtaken as to the Anti-Pope 
, in Joan; for the Paris edition 1599, was at leaſt the 
the rable of the fourth; for there was one printed at Lyons by 
author. Bennet Rigaut, in 8vo, in the year 1595 (4). 
Cooke is ſtill more miſtaken, for he ſays that book 

was firſt written in French in the year 1602 (5). Sag- 

| gittarius mentions only the French edition of Bour- 
% Blondel deaux of the ſame year (6). The third book of Re- 
made ne of m mond did not come out till after his death; it is inti- 
or . tuled, The Hiſtory of the Birth, Progreſs, and Decay of 
Sina, evbere Hereſy in this age, divided into eight books. The ſixth 
ie takes notice of book was to contain an account of the ſchiſm of 
the err of Flo- England; they found only the title of it among the 
_ OW papers of the author: he compoled firſt the ſeventh and 
Ty the eighth, which avere more neceſſary, becauſe they contain- 
(0 Cooke, upon ed the hiſtory of what had happened in France (7). Francis 
Pope Joan, pag. de Remond, his ſon, who took care of the impreſſion 
n. 2. of that book, and dedicated it to Paul V, ſupplied the 
ſixth book (8). Sagittarius obſerves, that Florimond 


(6) Sagittar- In- de Remond, or rather the Jeſuit Richeome, writ the 


> ge Hiſtory of the Birth, Progreſs, and Decay of Hereſy, 


683. in three volumes; he quotes the French edition of 
Paris 1605, and that of 1624 (9). This account is not 

(7) See the pre- exact; for the edition of 1605, contains only one vo- 
2 og Hi- . lume, and it is the only one that was written by Re- 
Grace ge. j mond; the other two were compoſed by Claudius Mal- 
I Hereſie. lingre, Hiſtoriographer of France, and printed at Paris 
| in 1624. That work of Remond, and Mallingre's 


(8) I was forced continuation, have been reprinted ſeveral times (10), 


to work hard, ſometimes in French, and ſometimes in Latin. The 


_—m” tg two other works of Remond have been likewiſe tran- 


might publiſh it flated into Latin. Note, that he publiſhed at Bour- 


as ſoon as ever deaux in 1594, the French tranſlation he had made 
I could, Jbid. of Tertullian's treatiſe 4e Corona Militis, and of the 
ſame Father's diſcourſe ad Martyres. Note alſo, that 


| (9) Sagitt. ibid. Baronius, and ſome other writers of the ſame party, 


pag. $20. do very much commend his books of controverſy. 


(ich 1 make aſe [B] What he ſays concerning the book de Tribus 
of the Roan egi- Impoſtoribus.] Have we not ſeen a deteſtable 
book forged in Germany, tho' printed in another 
country, at the very ſame time that hereſy acted 
it's part, which ſowed this doctrine with this hor- 
rid title, Of the three Impoſtors, &c. ridiculing the 
three prevailing religions, which alone acknowledge 
the true God, wiz. the Jewiſh, the Chriſtian, and 
the Mahometan. That title alone ſhewed that it 
was a production of Hell; and what an age it mult 
be which could bring forth ſo terrible a monſter. 
J would not have mentioned it, if Hoſius and Ge- 
nebrard had not ſpoken of it before me. I remem- 
ber, that when I was a little boy, I ſaw a copy of 
it in the college de Prele in Ramus's hands, who 
was an eminent man for his learning, and who 
confounded himſelf with his enquiries into the myſte- 
ries of religion, which he coupled with Philo- 
= ſophy. That wicked book was handed about among 
(11) Remond. the moſt learned, who were deſirous to fee it (11). 
Hiſt. de la naiſ- Theſe are Remond's words. If he had known, that 
fonce de I'Here= this wicked book was talked of under the empire of 
. paths... Frederic II (12), would he have been ſo bold as to aſcribe 
236, the production of ſuch a monſter to the XVIth cen- 

tury ? Perhaps he would, for his only deſign was to 
(12) See the ar- render Lutheraniſm odious per fas & nefas. Moſt 
tice ARE- people father the pretended book de tribus Impeſtori- 


SN KS a9 a66 6... © 


TIN (prrzz), 0 upon Aretin (13), they put it therefore upon Italy, 


remark [G]. 


and not upon Germany. 
- (113) See the [C] Some will have it, that he is not the. author of 
fame remark, the books that are aſcribed to him.] Let us go back a 


little. Mr Sagittarius ſupplies me with the two fol- 
lowing paſſages in a book printed in 1694. Flori- 
mundus Remundus, Vaſco, ſenator parliamenti Burde- 
galenfe, 175 cujus nomine Ludovicus Richeomus, Feſuitici 


Prele at Paris: which ! Werde only to have 45 opportunity to Windes whit he fa 3 
concerning the book de Tribus Impoſtoribus [B]. Botereius places his death in the bu 
1602 (e), and Moreri in the year 1600. Some will have it that he is not the author of () Rodolph. 

the books that are aſcribed to him [C], whereof the moſt conſiderable is The Hiſtory of Boum, Com- 


the Birth, Progreſs, and D eclenſion of the Hereſy of this Age. He was the unfitteſt man e 
in the world to ſucceed in ſuch an undertaking [D], conſidering the hatred he had geſtis, /ib, ix, 


A * KA K 


Pag. 91. 
conceived 


Sodalitii Webiggus, Gallice ſerigfit Errorem popularem 
de Johanna Pſeudo- pontifice, dicta Papifla, Latine poſtea 
verſum (14). This he ſays, pag. 683. Let us ſee bi fopra 
what he ſays, pag. 820. Florimundus Remundus, ſive "Pa * 
potius cujus ſtylo uſus eſt, Ludevicus Richeomius Soc. 

J. qui de ortu, progreſſu & interitu hæreticorum Vujus 

temporis Tomis III. commentatus eſt. I proceed to a 

book printed in 1688. * It is very much doubted, 

* whether Florimond was really the author of thoſe 

books that paſs under his name. For many have 

* ſaid, that Father Richeome, a Jeſuit, wrote them, 

and borrowed the name of a counſellor of the par- 

* lament of Bourdeaux, to give his work the more 

credit. Perhaps it was thought neceſſary to ſet a 

* writer of ſome name in oppoſition to Thuanus, 

whoſe hiſtory was written with too much ſincerity to 

be acceptable to the Jeſuits. Peter Matthien in his 

hiſtory ſays poſitively, that it was believed Father Ri- 

cheome was the author of the books that went under 

the name of Florimond de Raymond. Vignier in his 

Theatre of Anti-Chriſt, and Rivetus in his Anſwer to 

the Jeſuit, ſay the ſame thing ; and theſe were the men 

that wrote ſoon after Florimond's book appeared. Blon- 

del was alſo of the ſame opinion (15) Theſe are the (75) Burnet's 
words of a doctor, which is now an illuſtrious Prelate in Rege of the 
England. It is certain, that theſe following words are Varillts, Sor. 
to be found in a work of Vignier : Matthieu the king's 26. 
Hziftoriographer ſays in his Hiſtory of the King, that he 

does not think that the book concerning Anti- Chriſt was 

evritten by the ſaid Remond, but by the Feſuit Richeome 

(16). It is no leſs certain, that Rivetus having men- (16) Nicolas 
tioned what Florimond de Remond acknowledges to f, — 88 
Calvin's honour in his Hiſtory of the birth of Hereſy, 8 eee 
adds this (17): 1 have been awilling to inſert here the the authors. 1 
words of an enemy, and perhaps of the Feſuit Richeome, make uſe of the 
to whom Peter Matthieu aſcribes Ræmond's Anti-Chriſt, Oenevs edition 
I have found the paſſage of Peter Matthieu ; here it 1s: art . 
The aſſembly began with declaring that the biſhop A by the . 
© of Rome was the Anti-Chriſt, foretold in the word of tion in folio, 

* Gop. It is a long time ſince the miniſters have 1610. 
taught this doctrine in their writings, and in their, 
ſermons, and the Catholics have taught the contrary. (77) vets 

* Florimond de Rzmond, or, as I think, Richeome a 1 

* Jeſuit under that name, has more enlarged upon that (if is An Anſwer 
* ſubje& than any body elſe, and collected by way of to the Contro- 
Antitheſis whatever belongs to the true Anti-Chriſt, verſtal Cate- 


: chiſm, publiſhed 
and to the pretended one (18).“ I leave it to the by 5 N 


(14) Sagittarius, 


5 


readers to judge whether this is a ſufficient ground to William Baile), 


lay down as a certain matter of fact, that all the con- pag. 16, of the 
troverſial books that have been publiſhed under the 24 «dition, which 
name of Florimond de Remond, had been written by ** that of Geneva 
Richeome. But here is another teſtimony of one of ogy IN. 
the authors, who confuted Maimbourg's Hiſtory of 

Calviniſm. I cannot give any credit, ſays he (19), to (18) Matthieu, 


Flori mond de Remond, having been told by a counſellur of Hiſtoire de Hen- 


the parliament of Bourdeaux, called Leavis le Maſſip, (an ri IV, Ib. vi, 
honeft man, with wwhom ] hawe been intimately acquaint- Narration V, p. 
ed, having ledged at his houſe at Bourdeaux in 1650, . 628, ſpeat- 
where J attended the court, and having kept correſpon- ing of 95244 of | 
dence with him for ſome years by letters) that it was a Gap. a 
conſtant tradition in that country, that Remond, who was 
a member of their parliament, had three conſiderable ad- (19) John Bap- 
vantages : 1. To grow old without being gray-haired : tiſte de Rocolles, 
2. To build without money : 3. To write without 222 5 
learning; becauſe the Jeſuits ſupplied kim with what- po 283 hs 
ever is to be found in his Hiſtory of the beginning and Ph eh 
declenſion of Hereſy. | 

[D] He was the unfitteſt man in the world to ſucceed 
in ſuch an undertaking.) Hiſtory, generally ſpeaking, WA-1F1ca- 
is the moſt difficult compoſure that an avthor can un- 55 lors requiſite 
dertake, or one of the moſt difficult. It requires a bog Ny 
great judgment, a noble, clear and conciſe ſtile, a 
good conſcience, a perfect probity, many excellent ma- 
terials, and the art of placing them in good order, and 
above all things the power of reſiſting the inſtin& of a 
religious zeal, which prompts one to cry down what 


he thinks to be falſe, and to adorn and embelliſh what 


he thinks to be true. From this ſhort and very juſt 
deſcription of the talents, that make up the character 
of a good Hiſtorian, one may eafily perceive, that 

10 1 | Florimond 


7” 


362 


Florimond de Remond could not ſucceed in his deſign 
of writing the Hiſtory of the beginning and progreſs 
of Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm. It was a great ſubject, 
one of the greateſt revolutions that have appeared in 
the Chriſtian world. Reaſons of ſtate had crept into 
it, and were combined with the intereſts of religion ; 
which made up a mixture that increaſed the Hiſtorian's 
labour, and required great application, and a mind 
wholly free from prejudices. I do not examine whe- 
ther our Remond had learning, judgment, and wit 
enough, and a good ſtile to treat well ſo important a 
ſubje&, and I am willing to ſuppoſe, that in that re- 
ſpe& he was far leſs contemptible than he is repreſent- 
ed to be by his adverſaries ; but had he had no other 


faults than thoſe, which his zeal for the Catholic re- 


ligion, and his hatred againſt the Proteſtants produced 
in him, he ſhould have acknowledged that he under- 
took a work which was ſuperior to his ſtrength. He 
ſtumbled in his preliminaries ; he did like thoſe who 


go about to build a houſe, before they caſt up the ex- 


(20) See St 
uke's Goſpel, 
chap. xiv, ver, 
28. 


(21) Horat, de 
Arte Poet. ver, 
38. I 


(22) See the re- 
mark [LI, of 
the article TI- 
MAUS. 


pence they muſt be at, to know whether they are able 
to ſpend ſo much (20). He neglected the precept 
which the moſt ſkillful maſters have ſo wiſely recom- 
mended, to wit, to pitch upon a ſubje& adapted to 


one's capacity, and to make a long trial of one's abi- 


lity : 


Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, zxquam 
Viribus, & verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 
Quid valeant humeri (21). 


You writers try the wigour of your muſe, 
And what her ſtrength will bear and what refuſe, 
And after that an equal ſubject chuſe. 

| | CREECH. 


8 


The chief thing he ſhould have done, was to examine 
his conſcience, but in all probability it was what he 
neglected moſt: He did not think of ſounding his 
heart, and aſking himſelf very ſeriouſly, Can I publiſh 
fuch truths as would be diſadvantageous to the Catholics, 
and advantageous to the Huguenots ? They hate me, and I 
hate them; they have abuſed me, and I have abuſed 
them. ] hawe publiſhed ſome controverſial books, which 
they hawe refuted, and ] have replied ; can ] be ſure that 


_ T fhall not be overcome in the leaſt by my paſſion, my zeal, 


and my reſentment, and that T ſhall newer tell a lie in Fa- 
vour of my cauſe (22) They, who have read his 
Hiſtory with ſome attention, may ſay without any 
raſhneſs, that he did not conſult himſelf about thoſe 
things, or that he did not follow the dictates of his 
conicience. He repreſents the Proteſtants as guilty of 
all ſorts of injuſtice, and the Catholics as very wiſe 
and innocent men ; and he ſeldom relates any thing 


without uſing injurious epithets, and ontrageous words 


(23) That is, 
diſputes by word 
or writing. 


againſt Here 


y and the Heretics. His quotations ſignify 
but little ; for he alledges either men of his party, 
and who, moſt of them, had ſome perſonal diſputes 
(23) with the miniſters, or ſome Proteſtants, as he 
found them quoted in the writings of thoſe men. 
Such an Hiſtorian mult neceſſarily be a ſlave to pious 


| frauds, or deluded by himſelf, and conſequently the 


(24) Quis neſcit 
primam eſſe hi- 
ſtoriæ legem, ne 
quid falſi dicere 
audeat, deinde 


ne quid veri non 


audeat, ne qua 
ſuſpicio gratiæ 

fit in ſcribendo, 
ne qua ſimulta- 
tis? Cicero, de 
Orat. lib. ii, ful. 
m. 74, A. 


(25) O vid. Me- 
tam. lib. ii, ver. 
54 


unfitteſt man in the world to write the Hiſtory of the 
beginning and growth of the Proteſtant religion, and 
the fitteſt to tranſgreſs againſt the two great laws of 
his profeſſion (24) ; for there are ſome falſities he does 
not ſcruple to publiſh, and there are ſome truths he 
dare not publiſh, An Hiſtorian, who deſigns to write 
ſuch a Hiſtory, ſhould be told, as Phaeton was, 


Magna petis, Phaeton, & quæ non viribus iſtis 
Munera conveniunt, nec tam puerilibus annis (25). 


Too waſ and hazardous the taſ appears, 
Not ſuited to thy flirength, nor to thy 


years. 
ADD15SON. 


I know ſome perſons, who could wiſh we had ſome 
Hiſtories of that important Revolution written neither 
by a Roman Catholic, nor by a Proteſtant. They 
fancy that party-intereſt, zeal for one's cauſe, and, 


much more, hatred of the contrary religion, engage a 


been prepoſſeſſed againſt Luther and Calvin. 


which pulled him down from the throne. 


R E MON D. 


conceived againſt the party wherein he had. been brought up, which a miracle, 


as 
he 


writer to exaggerate, or to ſuppreſs, or extenuate, or 
to diſguiſe things according as they may ſerve, or pre- 
judice the honour of his party. They wiſh therefore, 
that a Thucydides, or a Livy, might have given us 
the Hiſtory of the events, which Florimond de Re- 
mond promiſes us in the title of his work. They wich 
thoſe illuſtrious authors might have done it, not fo 
much on account of their eloquence and great judg- 
ment, as becauſe they were Heathens, and might have 
been neuters between the ſeveral ſects of Chriſtianity ; 
ſo that they would have related without any prejudice 
or partiality, what was to be praiſed or blamed in the 
conduct of the Papiſts, Lutherans, and Calvinifts. But 
I do not know whether they might have kept an ex- 
act neutrality ; for Popery being more agreeable to Pa- 
ganiſm than the Proteſtant religion, they might have 
An Hi- 
ſtorian can never ſtand too much upon his guard; and 
it is almoſt impoſſible for him to be altogether fres 
from prejudices. There are ſome forms of govern- 
ment, and ſome moral and political maxims, which 
he likes or diſlikes. This moves him to favour one 
party rather than another, even when he writes the 
Hiſtory of an ancient nation, or of a remote country. 
Suppoſe a man writes in our days the Hiſtory of an 


Indian king, who died two or three hundred years 


ago, after he had been dethroned, you will be apt to 
believe that no intereſt can hinder him from being a 


ſincere writer; and yet if he is an enemy to monar- 
chy, and approves the rebellion of ſubjects, he will 


uſe a thouſand ſhifts and diſguiſes to render the memory 
of that monarch odious, and to juſtify the Civil wars 
An Hiſto- 
rian, who 1s an enemy to rebellion, would take a quite 
contrary courſe. Which is the reaſon why there are 
ſo few Hiſtories wherein the naked truth appears, and 
that are free from ſome marks of the Hiſtorian's anger 
or diſcontent, or from his fatirical ſtrokes againſt 
ſome living perſons. He meets with them in his way, 


whilſt he writes the Hiſtory of the Indies. All readers 


cannot gueſs whom he means; but ſome gueſs at it, 
and he knows very well that ſome will. You may 
judge whether we can truſt the modern Hiſtorians, 


ſince Livy himſelf could not be altogether impartial 


between the Proteſtants and the Catholics, by reaſon 
of a certain general conformity. The beſt advice that 


could have been given to Florimond de Remond, had 


been to tell him that he ſhould continue to write con- 


troverſial books, wherein an author may be allowed 
to appear paſhonate ; and not to ſet up for an Hifto- 


rian, it being an employment that does not agree with 


a zealous Catholic as he was, and which he ſhould have 
I am likewiſe 


left to lukewarm and indifferent men. 
of opinion, that a zealous Huguenot ſhould be adviſed 
not to write the Hiſtory of Calviniſm, or Lutheraniſm, 
or that of the edict of Nantes, or any ſuch like. They 


ſhould tell him, You are exaſperated, you have con- 


ceived a great hatred againſt the perſecutors, you are 
full of an ardent zeal for your cauſe, you would give 


us not a Hiſtory, but a piece like an advocate's plea ; 


you would only blame the contrary party, and praiſe 
or juſtify your's ; this you could not do without omit- 
ting ſeveral things, and publiſhing many falſities. 
Write therefore ſome other book, it” y 
ſomething that way for the public good. 

But here is another reaſon why ſo few men can write 
a good Hiſtory. 'They who are able to overcome all 
prejudices, and reject all the tricks of art, could not 
appear altogether impartial without expoſing them- 
ſelves to the indignation of the people; (the word 
people has a large extent, and takes in a great many 
perſons of rank and title) they would be looked upon 
as falſe brethren, prevaricators, and perfidious men. 


Was not la Popeliniere like to be cruſhed to pieces, 


for having related ſome things in his Hiſtory of the 
Troubles under Charles IX, otherwiſe than he ſhould 


have done in the opinion of many? I ſhall ſpeak of 


it in his article in the Supplement to this Dictionary. 
Several people could wiſh that an Hiſtorian of their 
party _ imitate thoſe that play at Piquet, who 

keep only good cards, and lay out the bad ones. 
Perhaps ſome will wonder that I ſhould aſſert that 
an upright conſcience, and a perfe& probity, are ne- 
ceſſary to an Hiſtorian ; and it will be ſaid that an in- 
OY * genious 


ou deſign to do 


26) See, 
citation (2 
of the ar 
PERICL 


(27) It i 
monly f 
&note a 
tous ape 
father, 

figns to 

his ſon, 
fir# wh 
ſuch a r 
rich; s 
whethe! 
handſon 
laſtly, 
ſhe is h 


(28) Ju 
III, ve 


Wav I ſaid that 
probity ought to 
be an ingredient 

of the character 
of an Hiſtotrian. 


29) 
Ubi 


27, 


that 
1t to 
ient 
Cter 
[14s 


and of his moſt implacable perſecutors. 
by lying, not only the invention of a falſe thing, but 


their charge. 


(26) See, above, 
citation (203), 
of the article 


PERICLES. 


RE MOND. 
he pretended, had obliged him to forſake. But that Hiſtory, though never ſo bad, 
has been quoted by a great many writers (F), and it is a ſurpriſing thing to find in 
many books ſeveral matters of fact very conſiderable, and of great conſequence, for 
which the reader is referred not to any authentic pieces, but to Florimond de Remond's 
teſtimony. Some ſay he did very ill diſcharge the duties of his office in the parliament 
of Bourdeaux [E]. The Proteſtants taxed him with a very great partiality againſt 
them (g). Varillas was a little mortified when he was obliged to confeſs he had tran- 


ſcribed that author [F]. 


genious man may write a good Hiſtory as well as a 
good ſpeech, and a good tragedy, without thoſe qua- 
lfications 3 I ſhall therefore prove my aſſertion: in 
order to it, I obſerve that truth being the ſoul of Hi- 
ſtory, it is an eſſential thing for an hiſtorical compo- 
fition to be free from lies; ſo that though it ſhould 
have all other perfections, it will not be a Hiſtory, 
but a meer fable and romance, if it wants truth. It 
is not ſo with a poetical or rhetorical piece. From 
whence I conclude, that none can be well qualified to 
write a good Hiſtory, unleſs he be ſuch an enemy to 
lying, that his conſcience does not permit him to tell 
lies even to the advantage of his religion, and deareſt 
friends, nor to the diſadvantage of an impious ſect, 
I underſtand 


alſo the ſuppreſſion or addition of certain circumſtances, 
that may ſerve to juſtify others, or to lay ſomething to 
Thoſe, who have not ſuch an upright 
conſcience, and ſuch a perfe& probity, will be guilty 
of a fraud in writing Hiſtories, ſometimes to pleaſe 
thoſe from whom they expect good offices, and ſome- 
times for fear of diſobliging ſome perſons, who might 
hinder them from obtaining penſions. What has been 
ſaid (26) of the Orator, is ſtill more neceſſary to an 


Hiſtorian : he ought to be defined, Vir bonus narrandi 


peritus, an honeſt man, who knows how to relate things. 
And yet you ſhall ſeldom hear any body enquire, whe- 
ther the author of an Hiſtory is an honeſt man. The 
uſual queſtion is, Whether he be a man of wit and 


judgment? Whether he has a fine ſtyle ? Whether he 


27 It is com- 
monly ſaid, to 
&note a cove- 
tous aye, that a 
father, who de- 
figns to marry 
his ſon, inquires 
firſt whether 
fuch 2 maid is 
rich; ſecondly, 
whether ſhe is 
handſome z and 
hſtly, whether 
the is honeſt, 


(28) Juven. Sat. 
III, ver. 140. 


pleaſes the reader? And according as the anſwer is, 


people will either buy his book or not buy it. They 
ſhould at leaſt imitate thoſe, who in their enquiries 
about the character of witneſſes, begun with their 
riches, and ended with their honeſty (27). 


Protinus ad cenſum, de moribus ultima fiet 
Quæſtio: quot paſcit ſervos, quot poſſidet agri 
Jugera, quam multa magnaque paropſide cœnat (28) ? 


The queſtion is not put how far extends 
His piety, but what he yearly ſpends : 
Buick, to the buſineſs ; how he lives and eats; 
How largely gives ; how ſplendidly he treats : 
How many thouſand acres feed his ſheep, 
What are his rents, what ſervants does he Reep. 

| | DRYDEN. 


It ought to be enquired whether the author is an ho- 


neſt man. Mr **** begins with ſuch a queſtion, 
when they ſhew him in a Bookſeller's ſhop the Relation 
of a Voyage, the Memoirs of ſuch a one, &c. Here is 


a book, ſay they to him, very well written, very cu- 


rious, and that ſells well. But, ſays he, do you know 
the author of it? Is he a vain and ambitious man ? 
Does he love pleaſure? Could. he appear in a good 
dreſs, without getting three or four hundred crowns 
from the Bookſeller that he made uſe of ? I ſhould be 


glad to know that before all things; for the writer of 
aà relation, if he be a vain man, and deſigns to be well 


paid for his copy, will not ſcruple to foilt into it all 
the lies that may pleaſe the reader, and ſet off the 
author. 5 

[E] Some ſay that he diſcharged wem ill the duties of 
his office in the parliament of Bourdeaux.) Conſult Dr 
Burnet in his Defence of the Reflexions on Varillas, where 
you will find theſe words: Florimond de Remond vas 
as little eſteemed in the quality of a Fudge, as he deſerwes 
to be for his writings 3 for the character that was given 
of him, was no. leſs ſevere than pleaſant : Judicat fine 


conſcientia, libros ſcribit ſine ſcientia, & zdificat ſine 


(79) Burnet, 
| Wpra, pag. 
27, 28, : p Y 


pecunia : - - - He judges without conſcience, he writes books 


avithout knowledoe, ' and builds without money (29). 


If you read the laſt pages of the French edition; you 


will find an extract of a letter (4) with a preamble, 
that deſerve to be tranſcribed. Here they are: So 
many complaints were made about his malignity and in- 
juſtice towards the Proteſtants, in his life-time, that no 
credit can be given to his teflimouy againſt them. Ii is 
an eaſy thing for an unjuſt Fudge to become a paſſimate 
Hiſtorian ; nay, one muſt be more ha:d-hearted to commit 
an injuſtice as a Fudge, than to write a falſhood as an 
Hiſtorian. But here is the extra# I have mentioned (30). 
© There is a book intituled, Plaintes des Egliſes Refor- 
E mees au Roi, ſur pluſieurs injuſtices qui Jeur font 
faites. We complaint of the Reformed Churches 10 
* the king concerning ſeveral injuſtices they have ſuffered. 

It was printed in 1597, without the author's name. 


They complain, among others, of Florimond de Raymond, 


in a journey by a party of the Proteſtants, who made 
him pay a ranſom of one thouſand livres, never lo 

any occaſion to get himſelf re-imburſed, and had that 
Jum paid him ten or twelve times, as he himſelf boaſt- 


* a Proteſiant widow, whoſe huſband had been killed in 
cold blood by a Roman Catholic, he helped the criminal 
* of, fo that the murder remained unpuniſped. We find 
© alſo at the end of the ſame book, that a Proteſtant 
* maid having been buried in the churchyard of the Ca- 
* tholics at Bourdeaux, there came out a decree, at Re- 
* body of that maid ſhould be taken up, and denied burial, 
* together with all the bodies of the Proteſtants that had 
© been buried there for the ſpace of ten years (31). 

(S) The letter was addreſſed to Mr Jurieu, and 
writ by the author of the Notes on the Confeſſion of 
Sanci from Paris in 1688. Some time after he ſent 
him the book itſelf, to rectify by it ſome inaccuracies 
that had ſlipped into his letter, for want of havin 
the piece before him when he writ. See the remarks 
on the Confeſſion of Sanci, page 443, of the ſecond 
edition. REM. CRI. 1 

[F] Mr Varillas was a little mortified, when he cas 
obliged to confeſs that he had tranſcribed that author.] 
Dr Burnet criticized him (32) for having denied that 
the marriage of the prince of Wales (33) with the In- 
fanta of Spain had been conſummated, and repreſented 
to him, that he might have more eafily impoſed on his 


readers, if he had ſet over againſt this, on the margin, y 


ſome citations of a letter, or recital, which would hace 
coft him nothing, and have been full as true as his other 
citations are. His anſwer contains this among other 
things, that ſuppoſing he had poſitively affirmed that this 
marriage was not covſummated, it would not be a fiti- 
on of his own, and that he could alledge a good autha- 
rity for it (34), meaning Florimond de Remond. He 
declares, that conſidering how partially the. Engliſh, 
German, Italian, and Spaniſh, writers had writ about 
the ſchiſm of Henry VIII, he had Been obliged to pitch 
upon a French author, and that he caſt his eyes upon Flo- 
rimond de Rai mond. He was counſellor in the parlia- 
ment of Bourdeaux ; he had a wife and children; he 
had no particular reaſon to diſguiſe the truth: The Cal. 


oho, during the troubles of 1572, having been taken 


ed. Afterwards, being appointed to report the caſe of 


mond 's follicitation, by which it was ordered, that the 


tract, tranſmit- 


> 


863 


(f) See.the re- 
mark [7], of 
the article Q- 
CHINUS, 


(g) See the re- 
mark [E]. 


(30) Pag. 146, 
147, of the 
French edition. 


(31) See the 
Notes on the 
Confeſſion de Sau- 
ct, pag. 444, 
where you will 
find that the ex- 


ted to Dr Bur- 
net, was not al- 
together exact. 


(32) Burnet's 

Reflexions on 

the ninth book 

of Varillas, pag. 
1. 


(33) Arthur ſon 
of Henry VII. 


i —_ oY — 


(34) Varillas, 
Reponlſe a la 
Critique de Dr 
Burnet, pag. . by 
97» \ 43 


viniſts were in his time in the heighth of their power 3 


he had no occaſion to be diſpleaſed with them; and he 
ſpent ſo much time upon his Hiſtory of the birth, progreſs, 
or oy 5 of Hereſy, that he died before it was made 
public. | 
with a very good reception; there have been ſeveral edi- 
tions of it, and ſince not one Proteſiamt has undertaken to 
confute it within theſe fourſcore years, no more than the 


books concerning Anti-Chrift and Pope Foan, auritten by the © 
ſame author ; I had ſome reaſon to believe that if they 


did not approve of it, it was at leaſt indifferent to them 
(35). Dr Burnet did eaſily run down the authority of 
ſuch a voucher : he ſhewed that Fri mond de Remond 
lived far from England, and from the knowledge of Eng- 
liſh affairs (36); and that a man ſees in every period 
his. Hiftory, ſo much of a malignant ſpirit againſt | the 
Reformation, that this gives a juſt prejudice againſt. all 


4 # a 


of (36) Burnet's 


His children took care to get it printed: it met 


98. 


Defence of the 
Reflexions, pag. 
24. 99 


| Hiftory, which relates to the affairs of England, is not 
(37) Mid. pag. ſo much as pretended to be writ by bim (37): For the 
25, 26, contrary is expreſsly intimated in the preface, and His 
ſon ſeems to * the honour of that to himſelf. Nay, 

it is very. much doubted whether he was at all the author 

of thoſe books that paſſed under his name; for many have 

(38) Ibid. pag. aſcribed them to Father Richeome. He adds (38), 
28. that Flori mond de Remond newer paſſed in France among 
Hiſtorians for an author of any note, either for judgment 

or fincerity ; and that he was accounted an unjuſt judge. 

The Doctor goes on, and ſays, Mr Yarillas, who, 

perhaps a year ago, would have reſented it, as the great- 

7 indignity that could have been done him, if it had 

been ſaid that he did nothing but copy ſo bad an author, 

and that he was only his eccho, is now glad to fly 10 fo 

poor a ſhift ; for which he is, as J hear, ſo much cen- 

ſured in Paris, that it is perhaps too great a cruelty in 

me to urge this matter any further. He jeers him for 

having obſerved that Remond had a wife and children. 

(39) this, pag. I 75 not eaſy, ſays the Dottor (39), to find out the 
29. force of this argument: but a man muſt riſe above the 

| Dulgar, as much as Mr Varillas, to comprehend his 
 bofty ſtrains. If to have a wife and children makes a man 
a good ewriter, one may conclude without any further in- 
quiry, that Mr Varillas has neither. Here is alſo a new 
argument for the marriage of the Clergy, that has never 
been yet thought on; yet an ordinary capacity ſuch as mine 
cannot comprehend wwhy this ſhould have made Florimond 
de Remond a good writer, and why it had not the ſame 
effect on Thuanus. At the end of the book this Critic 
tells him that the Proteſtants publiſhed their complaints 
againſt the furious animoſity which Remond expreſſed 
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tha be fays ... . undd beſides, that this part of his 


againſt them (40) : this was ſufficient to prepoſſeſs him (40) That bal. 
when he went about to write their Hiſtory ; but be- fage of Dr Bur- 
ſides, he had not forgot that he had been their priſo- det is to be ſeen 
ner, and paid his ranſom to them. Is it not there. 70. tation 
fore a ſhameful thing for Varillas to maintain that he Ah 
had no occaſion to be diſpleaſed with them? But if any 
Hiſtorian ſhould bluſh to alledge nothing elſe but the 
authority of ſuch a voucher as Remond, in giving an 
account of the ſchiſm of England ; it is a moſt ſhame- 
ful thing for Varillas in particular to do ſo, ſince he 
ſet up for a writer, well furniſhed with rare, authen- 
tic, private, and unknown manuſcripts. 

I muſt obſerve that there is a falſity in Varillas, that 
was not taken notice of. He pretends that the books 
concerning Anti-Chrift and Pope Joan, written by Flori- 
mond de Remond, have not been refuted. If he had 
caſt his eyes upon the title page of the Theatre of 
Anti-Chriſt (41), and upon Alexander Cooke's Dia- (41) Witten 
logue (42), he might have ſeen the contrary. I muſt Nicolas Vignier 
alſo obſerve that the reaſon he alledges, grounded upon 4 miniſter, and 
his Hiſtorian, being a married man, is not a con- Te i" 1bro, 
temptible one ; for it is more natural to believe that hs i 
a Layman was free from prejudices in writing the tuleg, Ane. 
hiſtory of the enemies of his church, than it is natural % Romain, 
to expect ſuch a thing from a Clergyman. And n. anſwer to our 
therefore Varillas might be perſuaded that Florimond ond. 
de Remond was leſs to be ſuſpected than a Monk, or Can) be war ti 
a Prieſt. I confeſs this reaſon is as good for 'Thua- fhated out * 
nus; but ſince he writ nothing about Henry the Engliſt into 
eighth's ſchiſm, how could Varillas make uſe of him? French by John 
He might therefore have defended himſelf as to this © E Montage. 
particular. = 


(a)Se the /-. RENOU- (Jonn pt), in Latin Renodeus, Counſellor and Phyſician to the 


piſtle Dedicatory 


pie ren king at Paris, towards the beginning of the XVIIth century, was a Norman (a). He 
 rranſlation of his Chiefly excelled in Pharmacy, as appears by the tracts which he compoſed in Latin [A], 


Works. 


and which were tranſlated into French by Lewis de Serres. This tranſlator (b) affirmed 


(5) See his pre- in his praiſe, that in this part of Phyſic he as far ſurpaſſed Fernelius and Sylvius, and 
face, all others who had meddled with the ſame ſubject before, as Fernelius and Sylvius ſur- 
(c) Renou, bot Paſs Mirepſus and Præpoſitus. It is eaſy to obſerve that he was no great friend to Ri- 
, of bis Mate- verius, Phyſician to Henry IV. He even treats him as a Mountebank (c). I have 


ria Medica, ch. 


*xxiv, pag. n. taken notice that he rejects an infinite number of popular errors, touching the virtues 
465. of plants and minerals, &c. but he ſometimes ſpares traditions that are very childiſh [B]. 
(4) dem, bet He cenfured ſomewhat in Bauderon's Diſpenſatory (d), which gave occaſion to his being 
vi, of bis Anti- accuſed of Plagiariſm ; for that author's ſon maintained that John de Renou had en- 


dotarium, chap. 


iv, pag. 539. Tiched bis Antidotary with an infinite number of thefts taken from the Diſpenſatory of 


his deceaſed father, Bauderon (e). Renou anſwered, that the charge was equally falſe 


0. and ridiculous ( 2 | 


[A] The tracts außich he compoſed in Latin.) The title 


of them runs thus; Diſpenſatorium Galeno-Chymicum con- 

tinens Inſtitutionum Pharmaceuticarum libros V; De Ma- 

teria Medica libros III; & Antidotarium varium & ab- 

(1) At page 666, ſolutiſſimum. The Lindenius renovatus (1) mentions the 
of the edition of editions of Paris in 1608, and 1623, in 4to ; that of 
1686. Frankfort, 1609, in 8vo; that of Hanau, 1631, in 4to; 
and that of Geneva, reviſed by Peter Uffenback, and 

enlarged with ſome new pieces, 1631, in 8 vo. They 

have forgot the edition of Frankfort, 1615, from 

which Lewis de Serres had made his firft tranſlation. 

He was afterwards informed that the author had en- 

larged this work by one third part in the Paris edi- 

tion, - 1623 ; and likewiſe tranſlated this ſupplement, 

and added it to the ſecond edition of his verſion. This 

ſecond edition is of Lyons, 1626, printed for Antony 

Chard. The copy which I have ſeen, ſhews in the title 

page that it is printed at Lyons, for Nicholas Gay, 

in the year 1637. The work is in folio, and contains 

Fourteen books; five for the Iaſtitutiones Pharmaceutice, 


(f) Did. 


three for the Materia Medica, and ſix for the Antido- 
tarium : there are innumerable typographical errors in 
it. Lewis de Serres was of Dauphine, and Fellow of 
the college of Phyſicians at Lyons. Mr Allard has 
= given him a place in his Bibliothegue de Dau- 
phine. | | | 

B] Sometimes he ſpares traditions that are very 
childiſb.] I ſhall give but one inſtance of it. They /ay 
the virtue of the Emerald is fo great, that it not only 


preſerves from the falling-fickneſs all thoſe that awear 


it ſet in gold on their fingers, but alſo ſtrengthens the 


memory, and powerfully reſiſts the efforts of carnal con- 


cupiſcence. For they tell us, that the king of Hungary be- 

ing hotly engaged with his wife, perceived that a fine 

emerald, which he wwore upon his finger, broke into three 

pieces during their amorous conflit ; ſuch a friend is that 1 
tone to chaſtity. This being ſo, I find that the interpreter (2) of bit Mate 
of Meſue was in the right to ſubſtitute the emerald in i Medica, cl. 
the room of the turcoiſe, &c (27. iy page 40b. 


RESENIUS (PETER), Counſellor and Profeſſor at Copenhagen, was born 
there the ſeventh of June 1625, His father, and his two grandfathers by his mother's 
and father's ſide, had been biſhops of Sealand. He was made Sub. principal of the col- 
lege of Copenhagen in 1646 ; and having reſigned that employment the year following, 
he travelled into foreign countries. He ſtudied the Belles Lettres, and the Civil-Law, 
for the ſpace of four years, in the univerſity of Leyden, and then he went into France, 
Spain, and Italy, He was a whole year at Padua, where he applied himſelf chiefly to 
the ſtudy of the Civil-Law. He was elected Counſellor of the German nation there, 
and Vice-Syndic of the univerſity, and in that quality he made an harangue in the ſenate 


of Venice, and obtained a privilege for that univerſity, If he had pleaſed he might 


have 


(1) Mem 
parted to 


(2) Meze 


Hiſt, de ] 
Tom, ili, 
776, Ed 
1685. 


ou; book 
's Mate- 
ca, cb. 
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have been made a knight of St Mark. He 


left Padua after he had taken his degree of 


Doctor of Law the eleventh of September 1653. He returned into Denmark by the 
way of Germany, and married the eighth of July 1655. He was made Profeſſor of 
Moral Philoſophy, in the univerſity of Copenhagen, the twenty-fifth of November (a) At Copenhs- 
1657, and then Conſul of the ſame city, and counſellor in the ſupreme council, and at ben, in 40. 


laſt Preſident of Copenhagen, and counſellor of juſtice. 


He had a grant of nobility 


the eighth of January. 1680, and was made counſellor of ſtate the ſixth of May 


1684. 


He had a very fine library, which he beſtowed upon the univerſity of Co- 


penhagen: the catalogue of it was printed (a) in 1683. He alſo publiſhed ſeveral 
| 


books (5) [A]. 
LA] He publiſhed ſeveral books.) Here is the liſt of 


them; Edda Snorronis Sturleſonii triplici lingua Man- 


dica & Latina: quaram Iſlandica primitiva eft, relique 


autem interpretationes. Prefixa etiam prolegomena de 
triplici ratione docendi Ethicam: Item de Eddæ Scripto- 
ribus partibus & aliis fimilibus. Impreſſum eft hoc opus 
in quarta quam appellant forma, Anus MDC LMV. Ed- 


da Sæmundianæ pars dicta HAV MA AL, complexa 


Ethicam Odini : eftque & Mandicꝰ & Latine impreſſa, 


in quarto, ut vocant, anno MDCLXV. Edde Se- 


mundianæ VO US PA, continens Philoſophiam Dano- 
rum, Norwvegorumque antiquiſſimam : eſtgue impreſſa in 
quarto, anno MDC LAXV. item anno MDC LXXIII. ad- 
ditis Gudmundi Andreꝶ Mandi annotationibus. Inſcrip- 
tiones Hawnienſes, Amagrienſes & Uraniburgice, La- 
tine, Danice & Germanice ; una cum addita narra- 
tione de Tychone Braheo diverſiſque ipfius & fororis 
ipſius Sophie Brabeæ epiſtolis, editæ in quarto, anno 
MDC LXVIII. Jus aulicum vetus Regum Norwvegorum, 


dictum IR DSK RAA: Item jus aulicum vetus Re- 


R EVER E N D. D E-B OU Gx (Joan), marquis de Bougy, and lieutenant- 


gum Danorum dictum V ITHERL AGSRET, 
lingua triplici, originali Mandica, interpretibus Danica, 
atque Latina, additæ quoque annotationes, Impreſſio fa- 
aa Havniæ ano MDC LXXIII. Hani delineatio 


topographica in ere expreſſa, und cum brevi partium 


865 


(b) Taken from 
the Journal of 
his Life, wntten 
by himſelf, and 
prefixed to th 
catalogue of his 
library. 


& hcorum enarratione, Danice & Germanice impreſſa 


Hawniz, anno. MDC LXXIV. Samoſee abtferiptio 
& aelineatio cum figuris. in folio, Havniæ anno 
MDCLXXV. Friderici II. Hiſt. Danice in folio cum 
feuris, Haf. an. MDC LX. Lexicon Ilandicum Gud- 
nundi Andres Iſlandi, cum profatione de ejuſdem wita : 
in forma quarta Havniz, anno MDC LXXXIII. Leges 
Cimbrice Valdemari ſecundi Regis Danici, Germanic, 
interprete Erico Krabbio, equite Danico. In prefatione ad- 
dita eft narratio de ordine equeſtri Dannebrogico : item de 
novo corpore Furis Danici : nec non de geneahgia ejuſdem 


Erici Krabbii. Hawniz in quarto, anno MDC LAXXIV. 


Leges civiles & eccleſiaſticæ Chriſtiani Secundi in quarto, 


Havniæ anno MDC LXXXIV. Havniæ & Riparum jus 
urbicum. In I zm Havniæ, eod. an. MDCLXXXI/ (1) 


general in the French armies, under the reign of Lewis XIV, diſtinguiſned himſelf 
upon many occaſions by his great courage and ability, and by a conſtant adherence to 
the ſervice of his king, when ſo many others joined with the rebels in the laſt civil 


(1) Memoir im- 
parted to me, 


(2) Mezerai, 


Hiſt, de France, 

om, 111, pa 5 
776, Edit, d 
1685, 


ed (e). 


war (a). 


He was a Proteſtant, and of an antient and noble family in the Lower Nor- 
mandy [A], and the youngeſt of ſixteen brothers or ſiſters (H). He got into the regi- 


ment of guards as a cadet at twelve years of age, and afterwards he raiſed himſelf b 5 
degrees; for he was ſucceſſively a corner, captain of the light-horſe, colonel of horſe, {es wth 
&c (c). He was cornet of the Gendarmes of marſhal de Gaſſion (d), who conceived 
ſo great an affection and eſteem for him [B], that this very thing is enough to convince ( 18. 
us of his bravery, and other military accompliſhments. He proved very thankful ; for 
he eſpouſed the intereſts of that marſhal ſo zealouſly, that cardinal Mazarin could (% s. 
never bring him off. His Eminence was very preſſing upon him on that account, when 

he went to court in order to mend what the marſhal's vivacity and boldneſs had ſpoil- 


Gaſſion's death [C]. He performed great and important ſervices during the civil war, 
| and 


[A] He was . . . . of an antient and noble family 
in the Lower Normandy.) He was the ſon of MI. 
CHAELREVEREND-DE-BOUGY, and grand- 
ſon of OLIVER REVEREN D- DE- BO UGY, 
and great-grandſon of MICHAEL REVEREN D- 
D E-BOU GV. The two latter are mentioned in 
Mezerai's hiſtory, as we ſhall ſee by and by. The 
printed books ſay nothing of their predeceſſors ; but 
the writings of the family go higher, tho they are ſome- 
what imperfect, the houſe having been plundered once, 
and burnt another time, during the civil wars of the 
XVIth century (1). Mezerai reckons one Bougy (2) 
among the lords that joined at Caen the duke of 
Montpenſier, whom Henry III had ſent into Nor- 
mandy, to prevent the deſign of the Leaguers upon 
that province. This Bougy was the father of Oliver 
Reverend-de-Bougy, whom the ſame Hiſtorian men- 
tions in theſe terms : * Caen had been loſt, if the re- 
« ſolution and good conduct of Oliver Reverend- de- 
Bougy, a gentleman of that country, who happened 
© to be there, had not put a ſtop to that irruption. 
He goes courageouſly into the ſtreet, ſends for his 
friends, ſtirs up the inhabitants, and in the mean 
« time foreſeeing that the enemies intended to ſhut the 
gate of the bridge, he immediately orders one of 
: 2 men to go and nail a piece of wood to it. 80 
that whilſt the enemies endeavour to ſhut it, and the 
more haſte they make, the leſs they perceive the 
* hindrance, he arrives thereupon with fifteen or 


twenty men animated by his example. They are 


« ſurprized and troubled at his coming; and becauſe 
they cannot ſhut the gate cloſe, one of thoſe who 
VOL, IV. No. CXV. 


© attended him, called la Riviere-Renouf, thruſt- 
ing himſelf with no leſs hardineſs than cou- 
rage into the gap, ſhoots la Motte-Corbiniere in 
© the head with a piſtol, and by his death cauſes 
his deſign to miſcarry. The town grew more ſen- 
© {ible of the danger they were in, when it was over; 
and the king gave this character of Bougy, that his 
fidelity, of Which he had already given many proofs, 
had ſaved, on this occaſion, all the Lower Nor- 
mandy (3). | | 

[B] The Marſhal de Gaſſion conceived ſo great an af 
fedtion and efteem for him.) It is well known that he 
died of the wound he had received at the ſiege of 
Lens, as he was ſhaking one of the flakes of a palli- 
ſado (4). He received a muſket-fhot in the head, which 
firuck him down , but he was immediately taken np 
his coufin Gaſſion, and by the marquis de Bogy, the only 
perſons who had followed him. They carried him back 
into the trenches. He got himſelf carried to Arras. 
Mr de Bougy accompanied him thither (5). The Mar- 
fal gave him his fevord, as he was dying (6), telling 
him, that he thought he was the man in France beſt qua- 
lified to wear it after him. The Marſhal's regiment was 
divided between his couſin Mr de Gaſſion, and the 
marquis de Bougy. | 

[C] The Cardinal was more ſucceſsful in his endea- 
wours to gain Mr de Bougy after Gaſſion's death.) Hav- 
ing ſent for him to court, as ſoon as he heard of the 
Marſhal's death, he told him; 7 offer you a friend in 
the room of him, whom you have hoſt : I have been fo 


(1) Vita Riſcnii, 


* folig D ij verſo. 


(a) In 1649, WH 
and the follows 
ing years, 


mparted to the 
author, 


The cardinal was more ſucceſsful in his endeavours to gain Mr de Bougy after 0 ibi. 


(3) Idem, in the 
Life of Henry 
IV, fag. 1097, 
1098 | 


(4) The Abbot 


by de Pure, Vie du 


Marcchal de 
Gaſſion, Tom. 


iv, pag. 309, 
ad ann. 1647. 


(5) The fame 
Memoir. 


(6) It is kept in 
the family to 
this day, 


well pleaſed wwith your. conſtant fidelity to that marſhal, 


that 1 defire you would ſhew the ſame ta me, and ] promiſe 
10 K | to 


866 
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and his good conduct and fidelity were ſo well known, that he was choſen to command in 
chief the troops that ſhould remain with the King; which he did ſo ſucceſsfully, that after be 
bad beat the rebels, who undertook to prevent his paſſing the Loire at la Charite, and being 
entered into Berri, he forced their commander to abandon the city of Bourges, where the 


% The king's King was received ſoon after (F). 
patent for the 
erection of the - 
rmnarquiſate of of K 
Bougy. 


(Z) Ibid, 


(%) Imparted 
Memoir. 


He had before commanded in chief at the ſiege of Cha- 
teau- Portien; which engaged the king after the taking of that place to make bim governor 
He ſignalized himſelf by the taking of Mas d* Agenots 
of St Andras, and on ſeveral other occaſions z in one of which, being lieutenant-general, 
after he had fought with great valour to the laſt extremity, he was taken priſoner (g) in the 
year 1653. He was permitted to go to court upon his parole (0, and having been ex- 
changed he returned into Guienne, where he married in 1654 Mary de la Chauſade de 


. and at tbe retreat 


Callonge, a very rich heireſs, by whom he left but one fon [DJ. The queen-mother 
and cardinal Mazarin, concerned themſelves very obligingly in that marriage [E], and 
did not forget to mention the good ſervices of the lady's father [F]. He ſerved in Ca- 
talonia the ſame year, under the Prince of Conti, and the years following till 1657, when 
he was obliged to aſk leave to go to Montpellier, that he might be cured of a defluxion upon 
his lungs. He got that illneſs by ſtaying a whole night upon the mountains, where he 


was Covered with ſnow in his fleep, 


He found no eaſe at Montpellier, and finding as 


little at Bourdeaux, he went to his country-ſeat at Callonge, where he died in the year 
1658, being forty years of age. He was regretted by every body. The king, the 
queen, and cardinal Mazarin, did his widow the honour to write to her letters of con- 


(%) Taken from 


the abovemen- 


ſolation. He would have made a greater fortune, if he had been a Roman Catholic: 
he received ſeveral letters from the queen, and from the cardinal, wherein they exhorted 


tioned Memoir. him to change his religion, and to remove by that means the obſtacle to his advance- 


(Here are the 
words of the 
patent, During 
all that time, 
having as great 
an opinion of his 
prudenee, as of 
his valour, we 
employed him 


ment: they offered him a marſhals ſtaff, and a government that would be left to his 
choice, provided he would be a convert. His anſwer was, that if he could reſolve to be- 
tray bis GOD for a marſhal's ſtaff, be might betray his king for a leſſer advantage, and 
that he could do neither of them, being contented to ſee that bis ſervices were acceptable, and 
that his religion was the only reaſon why he was not rewarded for them (i). The king had 
erected the lordſhip of Bougy, ſituate in the Lower Normandy, into a marquiſate ; but 


lente in Kue. becauſe it is held of ſeveral lords, ſo many oppolitions were formed againſt the regi- 


ral important 
Negotiations, 


ſtring of the letters-patent, that they proved ineffectual : which was the reaſon why 


particularly with that erection was transferred to the barony of Callonge; which holds immediately of the 
de duke of Mo- king, The patent was drawn up in November 1667, and regiſtred in the Chamber of 


dena, when he 
declared for us, 
and joined his 
army with ours 
in 1648, 


Accounts the ninth of September 1669. 


(7) The patent 
for the erection. muſket- ſhots (/ ). 


to be your friend. Mr de Bougy returned ſuch an 

anſwer as the Cardinal deſired, and proved ſo faith- 

ful to him, that when his Eminence went out of France, 

he accompanied him to the frontiers. I will come 

again, and will make your fortune, ſaid the Cardi- 

| nal to him; but when he returned, he told him that 
(7) Taken from his being a Proteſtant was an obſtacle to it (7). 

the ſame Me- [D] By whom he left but one ſon.] To wit, JOHN 

Mons JAMES REVEREND-DE-BOUGY, who 

was born in 1655, and nine yearscommanded the regi- 

ment as colonel. He left the ſervice on account of his 

religion, and retired into Holland. He lives at the 

Hague, where he is very much reſpected; and in- 

deed he deſerves it. He loſt his only ſon ſince he 

left France. He has only two daughters left by Eliza- 


beth de Bar de Camparnau, whom he married in 


1674. She is deſcended by the mother's fide from 
that famous Reniers, whoſe quarrel with Veiſins was 
| attended with very remarkable circumſtances. They are 
(8) Thuan. 46. to be found in Thuanus (8) and Mezerai (9). This laſt 
. pag. 1079, Hiſtorian obſerves that he was Lieutenant of the Princes 
a ante 057% in Querci. The family of Bar Sy Camparnau * a 
. ; very noble one. It is mentioned in ſeveral books, 
Ein, . 5 = b in the Hiſtory of the Siege of Montau- 
bon (10). 
(10) The above- 4 The Qucen- mother and Cardinal Mazarin con- 
quoted Memoir. cerned themſelves very obligingly in that marriage.) The 
| Marquis de Bougy was the bearer of a letter which 
that queen writ to Mademoiſelle de Callonge, to de- 
fire her to receive him as one that came from her. 
She added, The ſerwices of your deceaſed father engage 
me to ſee you ſettled: I da not think I can help you to 4 
better match (11). 
[FI The good ſervices of the lady's father.) It was 
4 — de la Chauſade baron of Callonge. He had 
n governor of Montpellier during the wars of the 
duke of Rohan, to whom he was nearly related. It 
was he, who ſpoke in the name of the Reformed, 


2 | 


(11) Ibid, 


I have read it, and I found in it a large ac- 
count of the ſervices which the marquis de Bougy did the king. They conſiſted not 
only in warlike actions, but alſo in negotiations (&). You will find, below, ſome of 
the moſt glorious paſſages of his life [G]. He received among other wounds five 


when the ce was concluded before Montpellier. 

See du Pleix's Hiſtory, Girard in his Life of the 

duke of Epernon, Baſſompierre's Memoirs, the Life 

of the duke of Montmorenci, and ſeveral other authors. 

The king's patent for erecting the barony of Callonge 

into a marquiſate, imports, that this James de la Chau- 

ſade had been colonel of a regiment of foot for the 

king's ſerwice in Holland, that he had made himſelf con- 

Siderable by his valour and experience in military af- 

fairs, and by many glorious actions, eſpecially at the time 

of the commotions in Guienne, under the duke of Eper- 

non's government, during which he brought to that duke 

at two ſeveral times confiderable ſuccours of gentlemen 

volunteers, which did not a little contribute to keep up his 

majeſty's authority, and to curb the factious, that at the 

battle of Awein he took the enemy's canon, after he had broke 

through and routed them with his regiment, confiſting «f 

twenty companies, and that, left his glory ſhould be confined 

within the frontiers of this kingdom, he followed the 

duke of Candale into Turkey, to fight the enemies of the 

Chriſtian name, where he blew up the gate of Apliman 

with a petard, and was one of the firſt who entered that 
place ſruord in band, after having fgnalixed himſelf on 

federal other occaſions (12). Mrs de Callonge, his (12) Taken 
other daughter, died at the Hague ſome months ago from the patent, 
(13), in a very advanced age. She had never been 
married. She was a perſon of an exemplary piety (73) e * 
and virtue, and underſtood Hebrew very well (14) : 
ſhe left France on account of her religion when the . ) See Colo- 
edict of Nantes was revoked. Mezerai mentions one 8 pag. 
Callonge among the Proteſtant lords of the province 271, f dle Gal- 
of 3 who took up arms in Charles the ninth's lia Oriental. 
reign (15). a 
[G] You will find . . . fome of the moſt glorious paſſuges (15) * 

of bis liſe.] At the battle of Rocroi he commanded the = Crake 
company of Gaſſion's Gendarmes, and tho' he had a foot 


bruiſed with a muſket- hot, he broke through a batta- 
lion of the enemies, where his horſe was killed under 


hun 


in April 1701, 


(t6) The pa- 
tend · 


(18) In the 
hovement1o! 


(19) Ibid, 


(t6) The pa- 
tents 


(18) In the a- 
hovementioned 
Memoir. 


(19) Ibid, 


to follow him, and then went poſt. 
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REYNIFR. REZ. 


him with ſeveral puſhes of pikes and ſwords (16). 
They are the very words of the king's letters-patent 
abovementioned. In the year 1650. He threw him- 
felf into the town of St Quintin with five hundred horſe, 
and by that means diſappointed the Spaniards deſign 
upon that place, which avas in great danger. Afterwards, 
when they befieged the town of Guiſe, the advice he gave 
to place 1200 muſketeers in the avood, to cut off the 
paſſage of the proviſions for the befiegers and the great 
ability wherewwith he himſelf executed that bold enter- 
prize, was one of the cauſes why that fiege was raiſed 
(17). The court having reſolved to quit Paris in 
1651, when the prince of Conde had diſcovered his 
ill deſigns, the queen ſent immediately for Mr de 
Bougy, who was in Flanders, and when ſhe ſaw him 
come into her chamber with his boots on, ſhe cryed 


out, Here is Bougy, my fear is over ; and then ſhe told 
him, that ſhe had ſent for him to intruſt him with 


the king's perſon, and herſelf. Accordingly he carried 
Take notice he was then but 


them to Fontainebleau. 
a Marſhal de Camp, and that there were many 
officers at court in higher poſts (18), but the queen 
did not truſt every body, or rather ſhe miſtruſted al- 
moſt every body. Mr de Bougy (19) at his ſettin 

out from Flanders had ordered a detachment of horſe 


As ſoon as he 
had conducted the court to Fontainebleau, he was in- 


formed, that the prince's troops were marching to- 


wards Gien, to poſſeſs themſelves of it. Whereupon 
he diſpatched a courier to the troops of Flanders, who 
had been ordered to follow him, and defired them 
to make all the haſte they poflibly could. The cou- 


rier met them as they were taking their quarters. 


After they had ſeen the order, they only baited, and 
then they remounted and continued their march. 'They 
were no ſooner arrived, but Mr de Bougy put himſelf 


at the head of them, and being entered into Gien, 


he ordered the gate on the fide of the prince's troops 
to be opened, and charged them fo briſkly, that he 


routed them, and took three general officers priſonets: 
As he was purſuing the flying enemy, he perceived a 
boy who was frighted, and aſked him what was his 
name; and being told that he was the ſon of one of 
the chief magiſtrates of Bourges, Vill you, ſaid he to 
him, carry a letter to your father ; the queen lools upon 
him as one of her moſt faithful ſervants, The boy 
promiſed to deliver it, and immediately Mr de Bougy 
acquainted that magiſtrate that he had juſt now bear 
the prince's troops, and was marching to Bourges. In 
the mean while the prince of Conti had got into that 
town, and aſſembled the magiſtrates to oblige them to 
declare for him. 'The boy arrives, the prince of Conti 
laughs at the letter, and takes it for a ſtratagem, and 
ſteps into another room, to draw up the anſwer he 
would have them return to Mr de Bougy's letter. 
While he was writing it, ſome wounded toldiers ar- 
rive, who confirm the truth of that news ; whereup- 
on the magiſtrates declared to him that he muſt retire ; 
and that they will remain faithful (20). 'The prince 


retired to Mouron, and from thence into Guienne (21). from the taid 


Mr de Bougy was ordered to purſue him under the con- 
dudt of the count de Harcourt, who having permitted 


y ; 7 7 53 (21) Letters Fas 
him to go with five hundred horſe over the river Ne in . 


Xaintonge, and over @ very large and dangerous moraſo, 
behind which the rebellious troops lay to the number of 
four thouſand horſe, and five thauſand foot, he took tao 
of their beſt quarters, and brought with him near five 
hundred troopers or officers priſoners. At the fiege of 
Capdequiers, in Catalonia, where he was lieutenant- 
general for the day the troops that gave the aſſault, 
having been repulſed from the breach, he took a hal- 
berd from a ſerjeant, mounted the breach firft, and ani- 
mated the ſoldiers by his example. He was wounded 
there with a muſket-ſhot, and notwithſtanding his 
wound he held out till the town was taken. He had 


the government of it given him, tho' ſuch a way of 


rewarding Huguenot officers was not in faſhion at 
that time (22). 5 | 


REYNIER (PRT ER Dy) knight of the order of St John of Jeruſalem, was 
of the illuſtrious family of the Reyniers of Toulouſe, He was killed in the year 1311, 


in the iſland of Rhodes, which Othman, king of the Turks, beſieged that year: this 
lord ſignalized himſelf in that ſiege by an uncommon bravery. This family has pro- 


duced perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, among others ELIAS DE REYNIER, 


- counſellor of the parliament of Languedoc in the year 1523, who gained eſteem by his 


great attachment to his prince, and whoſe fon, who was likewiſe a counſellor of the par- 


liament, married Martha de Minut, daughter of Meſſire 


dent of the ſame parliament ; 


James de Minut, firſt preſi- 


FRANCIS DE REYNIER, ſeneſchal of 


Lauragois 3 p OHN DE REYNIER, camp-maſter. There remains at pre- 


ſent of this family, CHARLES DE REYNIER, knight of the order of 


St Lewis, the king's lieutenant, and commandant of the town and government of 
Brouage (a), who has a brother a counſellor in the parliament of Toulouſe (þ). 


R E Z (AnTonwny Ds) Eſq; advocate in the parliament of Paris, was the ſon of 
ANTONY DE REZ, Counſellor Secretary to the King, and born at Paris in 


the year 1650. 


His merit will beſt appear by two elogies that have been ſent to me (a). (a) By Mr Ma- 


I make no doubt that all diſcerning men will own they are ſo well written, that they 
may ſerve as a model. The firſt is larger, and contains more particulars A]. The 


[4] The firſt elgy is larger, and contains more par. 
ticulars.] Here it is ſuch as it came to my hands; I 
thought I could neither alter nor curtail it without 
\poiling it. Antony de Rez betook himſelf to the 


© bar from his younger years, and pleaded his firſt 


© cauſe at ſixteen years of age. After he had been 
* ſome time in the inferior courts to learn their way 
of proceeding, he appeared in the parliament with 
great glory, being ſtill very young. He ſoon diſ- 
covered all the noble talents, whereby he was ſo 
gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed afterwards ; a ready, quick, 
and penetrating wit; a noble, plain and natural elo- 
quence; a polite and charming delivery; a Cicero- 
nian raillery; a certain way of inſinuating himſelf, 
* which gained him the love of every y 3 A 
'* ſincerity which appeared in his look, and in all 


© the features of his face before he ſpoke ; a probity, 


« that was proof againk the moſt ſeducing temptations 3 


© an agreeable and ſolid erudition grounded upon rea- 
« ſon, juſtice and humanity, more than upon books; 


in a word, all the fine qualities of an honeſt and 


ſecond 


great man, All forts of people reſorted to him; the 
men of quality were pleaſed with his good mien, 
affability and gentleman-like behaviour: thoſe of the 
meaner ſort were alſo deſirous to have him for their 
advocate, becauſe they knew he was a man of honour, 
obliging, and ready to. hear every body. He diſchar- 
ged his duty moſt faithfully, and with the greateit 
exactneſs, even in the leaſt things. The magiſtrates 
of all ranks, being perſuaded that nothing but truth 
could come out of his mouth, heard him with plea- 

ſure, loved to ſee him, and . honoured - him with 
a particular affection. Tho' he was full of buſineſs, 
his great order enabled him to go through it. He 
was concerned in all the moſt conſiderable cauſes ; 
he defended moſt eloquently that of the princes of 
Lorrain, relating to the donation of Madam de Guile, 
and afterwards he maintained the validity of her laſt 
« will, All his combats were attended with fo many 

victories ; if a client wanted an advocate, the court 
* nominated him by a ſuperior order, and intrufted 
him with ſuch caules as were given over. The great 


affairs 
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(20) Taken 


Memoir. 


(22) From the 
11.d Memoir. 


(a) He died in 
the mcnth of 
December 170*. 
See the Mercure 
Galant, of the 
month of Janua- 
ry 1706, pag. 
223, 224. 


% Etat de la 


France. 


rais, advocate in * 
the pariiarnent 
of Paris. 
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ſecond is of great weight; for it is taken from a ſpeech ſpoken in the parliament of Paris 


by an advocate-general [BJ. 0 


affairs increaſed, and became eaſy in his hands, the 
© moſt knotty difficulties vaniſhed away as ſoon as he 
© handled them, and the judges, being put in a ſafe 
way by him, gave their * without any fear 


© of wh miſtaken. We have ſeen what he was at the 


© bar: he was yet more amiable in converſation. 
There was never a more affectionate, ſincere, and of- 
«© ficious friend, a better father, and a better huſband. 
He lived an innocent and virtuous life, attended with 
* briſkneſs and gayety: his wit ſupplied him imme- 
« Giately with a thouſand ingenious inventions to di- 
« yert himſelf after his great labours : he was never 
« weary of himſelf, and thoſe, who happened to be 
© with him, were never weary of his company: he 
« was that univerſal man, whom Mr Peliſſon deſcribes 
„to us in his preface to Sarrazin, an excellent Orator 
«© at the bar, a judicious chamber-counſellor, a kind 
« father, and a kind huſband in his family, a pleaſant 
© and uſeful friend: in ſhort, he was adorned with all 
< the natural and acquired knowledge, that can ſatisfy 
© the mind of man. The only thing wanting to him 
Was a longer life: but he died of a malignant fever, 
in the middle of a moſt glorious career, and the 


« faireſt 0 being forty-three years of age, the 


« ſeventh of February, 1694, after a ſickneſs that laſt- 
ed ſeven days. He left two children, a ſon and a 
daughter, by Magdalen du Four his wife.” 

[EI The ſecond elogy p is taken from a ſpeech 
ſpoken in the parliament of Paris by an advocate: general. 
Here is the continuation of the words you have read 
in the foregoing remark : * Mr de Harlay, who was 
then advocate-general, and ſpokeſman, at the open- 


© ing of the parliament in the fame year, did remem- 


ber him ten months after his death, and propoſed 


© him as a model to all his brethren in theſe words 


(4) Rhodomanus, 
Zpiſt. Dedicat. 


5 6 


* which are very glorious to his memory. * 7 we « Dice, 

* derate the true liberty of your profeſſion we muſt tell noncs yh * 

* you again, that it is not an eaſy undertaking, and a thing Martin 1694 
that requires no great labour: it is the fruit of a con. ſur ln Libert:, 

tinual fludy, or rather of a continual attention upon 

ourſelves, and of an exact practice of many wirtues. 

Thus one of your brethren, whom an untimely death ha; 

lately taken away from us, acquired the efteem of the 

public, and the love of all thoſe who knew him, and 

attained in an age not far advanced to the reputation 

and practice of the moſt conſummate advocates. Adorned 

with thoſe outward advantages, which none but nature 

can give, he ſhewed in his countenance the character 

of probity and modeſiy, «which appeared in his whole 

conduct. You have ſeen him from his firſt beginning 

bear gloriouſly the wweight of the greateſt actions and de 

fend the moſt difficult cauſes with no leſs politeneſs than 

« ſobriety. Attentive to all his duties, zealous for his 

clients, civil to his brethren, reſpectful to the magi. 


* ſtrates, he made it appear by fignal proofi, that if 
« ſometimes the neceſſity of your miniſtry, or the expreſs 
orders of your ſuperiors, oblige you to ſpeak for im- 
poſture and calumny, you may be the defenders of _ 
a crime without acting againſt your honour and 
your conſcience, and even uſe the hardeſt words, 
without tranſgreſſing the moſt exact rules of deco- 
rum and civility, But it is not enough to pay inabard- 
ly this melancholy duty to his memory, nor to hear <vith 
pleaſure the praiſes he ſo juſtly deſerved; his exam- 
ple ought to excite you to imitate his virtues, and to lay 
upon us by your conduct a continual obligation to fpend 
theſe ſolemn days in publiſping your praiſes, without 
being forced to cenſure the faults contrary to the duties 
of your profeſſion, and which are ſo rare among you 10 
our great ſatisfattion.” Ei 8 
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RHODOMAN (LAUREN CH, was born in the year 1546, in the village of 


— Smyrozi, Saſſowerf (a) belonging to the counts of Stolberg in the Upper Saxony. Thoſe counts 


Parriis Illuſtr. 
Pag. 21 9 . 


perceiving in him a great diſpoſition for learning, maintained him in the college of 11- 
feld (b). He was there ſix years, and made ſo great a progreſs under Michael Nean- 


0% Their ance- der (c), that he appeared afterwards well qualified to be the chief teacher in the beſt col- ©; 


ſtors had founded 


en en wanted leges, and famous univerſities [A], He diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by his 
ry of tur {kill in the Greek tongue. The beſt judges admired his Greek verſes (d). 


ſtery of that 
name by the ad- 
vice of Luther 
and Melanch- 


not like his Latin poetry [B]. 


doman's Epiſtle 


Dedicatory, pre- Of his principal wor ks [OJ 
fixed to Quintus 
N Calaber. 


IA] He vas qualified to be the chief teacher in the 

beſt colleges, and famous univerſities.) Here is what 

(1) In Eęiſela he himſelf ſays: * (1) Eoſque in his, guy $4 N 

dedicatoria Quin- ©* pg 15. progreſſus feci, ut nobilium inde puerorum, 

ti Calabri. & illuſtriſf. principum informationi neque immatu- 

| re neque infructuoſe applicarer ; Scholarum etiam 

bene conſtitutarum adminiſtration dehinc præficerer. 

EI made ſuch pregre/ in theſe fludies by the helþ 

© of God and the Muſes, that from that time I was em- 

© ployed ( neither unſeaſonably nor unſucceſifully) in teach. 

ing young noblemen and illuſtrious princes. I came 

« likewiſe to be truſted with the chief management of 

* ſome well regulated ſchools.” The places, where he 

taught, are thus mentioned in his funeral Programma ; 

Docuit Walcerodi, docuit Iènæ, docuit Straleſundi, 46- 

cuit denique Wittebergæ, atque ita docuit ut eruditione, 

(2) Daniel Sen- ſedulitate ac dexteritate ſecundus haberi nemini debeat (2). 

' nertus, in Pro- He was profeſſor of the Greek wm at I ena, for 

grammate, apud the ſpace of ſeven years, and profeſſor of Hiſtory at 
Henningum Wittemberg, for the ſpace of four years (3). 

DBI Scaliger did not like his Latin poetry.) He ſpoke 

of them thus in converſation : Rhodomanus doctiſſimus 

in Poifi Græca, ſed in Latina imperitus & infelix. . . . 


Bonum Diodorum Siculum edidit ; a pretty man, qui 


Witte, Memor. 
Philoſoph. pag. 
24. 


(3) Ib. p. 25. 


latuit, as Leopardus, who was a good Grecian, 1 


have aurit ſo many letters about Rhodomanus into Germa- 
ny, that they have been ſhown to the duke of Saxony, 
ewho ſent for him from a trivial ſchool in Pomerania to 


Wittemberg : he is a wery ugly and clowniſh man. 


He is'a Poet and a good Grecian; he has publiſhed a 


Chronology, wherein he makes it his buſineſs to contradict 
, all the aworld, and me too, There are wry fooliſh things 
B54 | : 


' cerpta - - - Taten from ſeveral authors, 


and ſome Scholia. 
books (7). 


+ Ty, and the pre- 
Sreat face to his tran- 


Scaliger did ation of Diodo- 


He ſucceeded very well in his Latin tranſlation of Dio- vn Ss 
dorus Siculus. At laſt he was made profeſſor of Hiſtory in the univerſity of Wirtem- ( 
N No cough berg, where he died the eighth of January 1606. You will find, below, the catalogue mark [#]. 
He obtained the honour of Poet-Laureat. 
 RHODOMAYN, his ſon, has publiſhed ſomething (e). 


Yee the re- 


N I C OLAS (e) Konig. Bibl. 


Pag. 689. 


in his book. Chronologers have committed abundance o 
miſtakes; Rhodomanus dotes in his old days : he pro- 
nounces as Vulcanius does. Rhodomanus carmina Latina 
non bene ſcribit, ſed Graca bona; bonus eft Gracus in 
| Paeti 5 (4). 11. | | (4) Scaligerana, 
Note, That Scaliger has confounded our Laurence vc * 
Rhodoman with one Laurence Codoman (5), who is 8-4 = * 
the author of four books of Chronology, which he ad- 
ded to his Annals of the Holy Scripture, printed at (5) See Mr Mol- 
Wittemberg in 1581. It is a very common thing lerus, pag: 716, 
for the moſt learned men to make ſuch miſtakes in of his Homumy- 
converſation, and when the names of authors differ moſcepiae 
only in ſome letters, ſuch a miſtake may be eaſily 
committed. This is the caſe of Scaliger. 

[C] The catalogue of his principal works.) He tran- 
ſlated into Latin the Greek Poem of Cointus Smyr- 
neus, or Quintus Calaber, concerning the taking of 
Troy, and added ſome corrections to it. As for the 
commentaries he made upon that author, I do not be- 
lieve they have been printed ; Moreri and others ſay, 
without any ground for it, that they are wery much er 
eſteemed. 1 make uſe of an edition of that work (6), (6) It 5 that 
in which there are two Greek and Latin Poems of 1. 


Rhodoman: the one is intituled IAIAS MIKPA, 


and contains an abridgment of the Iliads, and of Quin- 
tus Calaber : the other, intituled TPOLK A, contains 
an epitome of the Trojan war, ex wariis auctoribus de- 
There is alſo 
the oration, in which Dion Chryſoſtom maintains that 
Troy was not taken, with Rhodoman's Latin tranſlation, 

Here are the titles of ſome other (5) Witte, ui 

Hiftoria vitæ & doctrinæ Martini — ſupra, pag. 28. 
theri 


Epiſtle Dedicto- 


(8) Ibid. Pag · 
27 


(1) Plin. 


nxvi, cap 
Page m. 3. 


2) Herod 
11, cap. cn 


I Ibid. 


XV. 


(4) Juve 
XIV, y 
Se Suet 
Veſpaſia 
xxiii. 


9%, 


hat of 


„ ubi 
g. 25: 


(J) Ibid, cap. 
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RHODOPE RIC CI 


0 li. page ther: carmine heroico deſeripta. (8) Deſeriptio Hifto- 
27: ria Ecclſiæ five populi Dei Politiæ gjuſdem & re- 
rum præcipuarum, que in illo populo acciderunt, Graco 
carmine, cum ven ſione Latina e regione textus Greci, 
Francof. 1581, in 8vo. Pois Chriſtiana, id ef, 
Paleſtine ſeu Hiſtoriæ facre Gracw-Latine libri 
1X, Marpurgi 1 oo Francof. 1590, 1630. in 4to. 
Argonautica, Thebaica, Ilias parva : Lipſ. 1588, in 
8 Tabulz Etymologie Græcæ ibid. 1590, in 809. 
Memnonis Hifloria de Republica Heraclienſium, & rebus 
Ponticis Ecloge : ſeu excerpte & abbreviate narrationes 
in Sermonem Latinum tranſlate : Helmſtadii 1591, in 
470 Epithalamia ſacra: Tenz 1594, in 4to. Ex 
Memnone, de Tyrannis Heracleꝶm Pontice Cteſia & Aga- 
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tharchide excerpte Hiftoricee Gracd 69 Latin? partim ex 
Laur. Rhodomani pn. na : Genevz 1 Lo 800. 
Theologice ＋ rome tyrocinia, carmine Heroico Graco- 
Latino in V libros digeſta: Lipſiæ 1597, in $09. His 
Germanis was not printed when he died: it is very 
much commended in his funeral Programma, Impri- 
mts opus illud auro contra aftimandum, quod de origine, 
moribus ac rebus 7 veterum Germanorum Græcò ſcrip- 


fit, & Germanidem inſcripſit. uod opus unicum tale (9) Sennertus, 


eft, ut animum atque ingenium hominis excellentem, cha- 8 apud 
ritateque patriæ infigniter flagrantem, abund: oftendat (9). "gs 3 
Witte (10) reckons it among the printed books of 


Rhodoman, but does not ſay in what year it was pub- (10) Ubi ſavra, 
liſhed at Wittemberg. 4 Wi nns 


RH OD OP E, a famous courtezan, cotemporary with ÆEſop, and his fellow- 
fave, was born in Thrace (a). Xanthus, the Samian, carried her into Egypt, where (e) Herodot. 1i6. 
Charaxus, a Merchant of Mitylene (0), and brother to Sappho, became ſo much in . <xx*iv. 
love with her, that he bought her for a great ſum of money. By that means ſhe was () A town in 
made free; and becauſe ſhe was very beautiful, and the town of Naucratis, where ſhe the ie of Leſ- 

ſettled, was full of rich and voluptuous men, ſhe got a great eſtate by being a cour- A 


tezan (c). 


However, we muſt not believe that ſhe got ſo much by it, as to be able to (c) Tater from 
build one of thoſe pyramids [A], that have been reckoned among the ſeven wonders 


Herodotus » ibid. 


of the world. Herodotus calls it a fabulous ſtory. What is ſaid of her ſhoe is not e 


better grounded [BJ. Athenæus is of opinion, that the courtezan Dorica, miſtreſs to 4) Athen. [ib 
Sappho's brother, has been confounded with Rhodope by Herodotus (d). (%) Athen. I. 


[4] Jo build one of thoſe pyramids.) Pliny does not 
ſeem to doubt of it ; but perhaps he believed nothing 
of it, and expreſſed himſelf as he did, only that he 
might have an occaſion to ſet forth ſome ſubtilties. 
He ſays, that the heighth and magnificent ſtructure of 


the pyramids is not that which ought to be moſt ad- 


mired in that wonder of the world; the greateſt mi- 

racle (adds he) lies in this, that a courtezan ſhould 

have got ſo much wealth, as was ſufficient to raiſe that 

pyramid which is moſt eſteemed. Hæc ſunt pyramidum 

miracula : ſupremumgque illud, ne quis regum opus, mire- 

tur minimam ex his, ſed laudatiſſimam, a Rhodope mere- 

tricula factam. AM ſopi fabularum Philoſophi conſerua 

quondam & contubernalis hæc fuit, majore miraculo 

(0 Plin, Ib. tantas opes meretricio efſe conquiſitas quæſtu (1). That 
uni, cap. xii, tradition was but a romantic ſtory of the Greeks. 
pag. m. 302 Herodotus, though a credulous author, rejects it. He 
| maintains (2), that the pyramid, the building of which 

(2) Herodot. lib. was aſcribed to Rhodope, was built many years before 
10 AP. XXIV» the reign of Amaſis, in which that courtezan lived. 
He adds (3), that though ſhe had got a great eſtate, 
3 {he would not have been able to ſuſtain the immenſe 
| charges of that building. He proves it by a very good 
reaſon. We know, ſays he, what the riches of that 

woman amounted to ; for the iron ſpits, which ſhe 

conſecrated in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and for 

which ſhe ſpent the tenth part of her eſtate, are to be 

ſeen there ſtill. Thoſe ſpits were deſigned for the 

roaſting of oxen. 'The Heathen prieſts were not very 

nice; the ſmell of gain was very acceptable to them, 

though the cauſe of it was never ſo ſtinking : and Ve- 

ſpaſian might have learned of them this maxim, Lucri 


(4) Juven, Sat. —_— odor ex re qualibet (4). They heartily received 


XIV, ver. 204. the offerings of courtezans, and conſecrated them among 
Se Suetonius, in 


Veſaſiang, Zap, the moſt celebrated monuments of the devotion of 
xxii, * people; whereby they immortalized the crimes of 
thoſe courtezans, according to their deſires, Rhodope 
gave away the tenth part of her booty for the mak- 
ing of ſpits, that ſhe might raiſe to herſelf an eternal 
monument in Greece, *EmeJvunce yag Pod 
urnhuio ad rie W Th END! Nerd Dr 0 Neri, 
Toned Tons dell TET0, To [kN TUY X ave 6. N 
Cevgnyerer, v ννν iner ig. TETO Nel 
ve Es ASAPES MINLLoUrEY EwuTHS. Ii & EKaTNS 
Tov Y p⁰Ernu TUNTA IN BE BrToges , 
GI nphss, doo evexwgee 1 dL,⁰], ol, d απνεν 
26 AZAQ8S. 01 Kal VOY £71 QUIVEVEaTAL, bie νj 


x111, pag. 596. 


Ts B TOW Xiot ave Stray, avTior Se avTy Te vn. 

Quum enim optaret memoriam ſui in Gracia relin- 

quere, fecit opus quod ab alio excogitatum non eſt ne- 

que donatum, idque donavit in templo Delphico mo- 

numentum ſui. E decima enim ſuarum opum tot è 

ferro verua ad boves torrendos fecit, ad quot facienda 

ſafficeret decima ipſa: quz Delphos miſit: quæ nunc 

quoque poſita ſunt e regione templi, poſt aram quam 

Chii donaverunt (5). - - - Rhodope, being defirous that a (5) Herodotus, 


monument of her ſhould be left in Greece, reſolved to make ibid. 


ſuch a preſent to the temple at Delphos as had never been 
thought of nor made before. For this reaſon ſhe provided 
as many iron ſpits to roaſt oxen as the tenth of her ſub- 
flance was ſufficient to buy, and ſent them to Delpbos. 
Theſe are ſtill preſerved behind the altar which the Chians 
raiſed, and over-againſt the temple itſelf. The law of 
the Jews did not allow of ſuch an impurity (6). (6) Non inferes 
[B] What is ſaid of her ſhoe.) One day as the was rende sen mere- 
bathing, and her maids took care of her cloaths, an yp, nis 15 — 
eagle came down, ſeized one of her ſhoes, and carried mum Dei tui in 
it away to Memphis, and let it fall upon Pſammiti- quocunque voto, 
chus's lap. That prince was then fitting upon his duia abominatio 
tribunal, to adminiſter juſtice. He admired the beauty ont Hande r 
of that ſhoe, and the condu of that eagle, and or- NN 
dered that the lady, who had been robbed of her ſhoe, Deuteron. cap. 
ſhould be looked for all over Egypt. They found **, ver. 18. 
her, and brought her to him, and he married her (7). 
do not believe it, though fortune is ſometimes pleaſ- (2) F a 
ed with ſuch ſports : 5 74 TepdSofe nat Td ddαẽ; Hin. 15. ai, 
T4 QIA'T2 feyd(en Fat TYyn. inopinatorum atque in- cap. xxxiti, 
expectatorum amans fortuna (8), Rhodope, Eſop's See alſo Strabo, 
fellow- ſlave, would have been well contented to marry L. ævii, pag. 
that monſtrous man. What A wonderful alteration ! b 8 
She would have been the wife of a great monarch, (3) /Elian. ibid. 
and one of thoſe, | 


Quales ex humili magna ad faſtigia rerum 


Extollit, quoties voluit fortuna jocari (9). (9) Juven. Sat. 


III, ver. 39. 
Whom fortune does in merriment advance, 


And places topmoſt on the awheel of chance. 


Obſerve, by the by, that wit may prevent the ill ef. 
fects of uglineſs, with reſpect to a fine woman. . (10) Herodot. 


ſop, though the uglieſt of all men, moved Rhodope's ubi ſupra, cap. 
heart (1 0) . æxxiv. 


RIC CI (MickhAkL ANGELo) made a cardinal by Pope Innocent XI, the firſt 
day of September 1681, was born at Rome in the year 1619. He was a lover of the 
Mathematics, and made a great progreſs in that ſcience, as appears by his treatiſe De 


maximis & minimis, which has been reprinted twice or thrice. 


He wrote two diſſerta- 


tions, one of which is inſerted in the works of Cardinal Brancaccio, and the other in 
Carlo Dati's epiſtle ad Philaletbos, He applied himſelf afterwards very earneſtly to the 
10 L 
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RICCI RICHER. 


ſtudy of Divinity. He has been praiſed by ſome very famous authors, as Gaſſendus, 
Renatus Francis Sluſius, cardinal Pallavicini, Fabretti, &c. He had a very conſider. 
(e) Tuben from able library (a). He went through ſeveral employments, before he was made a Car- 
dinal; and, amongſt others, through that of Secretary of the congregation of indul- 
gences and relics, and that of Conſultor of the Holy Office. He was poſſeſſed of thoſe 
employments in 1678, when he approved the book of the biſhop of Condom, I mean 


F4 


his Expofition de la Doctrine Catholique. 


RICHER, or RICHIER (PETER), 4 Carmelite, and a Doctor of Paris (a), 
embraced the Proteſtant religion, and retired to Geneva, where he was admitted into the 
miniſtry in the year 1550, to be ſent to the Sieur Villegagnon, in America (b). He 
He embarked at Honfleur, the nineteenth of 
0) John de Le- November, in the ſame year, with another miniſter, whoſe name was Chartier, and 
with ſome other perſons, whom the church of Geneva judged to be proper for Ville- 
gagnon's deſign (d): he arrived at the iſle of Colignt the tenth of March 1557 (e), and 
preached there the very ſame day before Villegagnon, who all the time joined his hands, 
lifted up his eyes to Heaven, fetched great ſighs, and the like (), which filled the whole aſ- 
ſembly with admiration. Some few days after they adminiſtred the Lord's-Supper, and 
> John Cointa, formerly a Doctor of the Sorbonne, made an abjuration of Popery (g). 
Villegagnon made admirable prayers, and received the bread and the wine from the mini- (n ta, 
ſter's hand upon his knees (h). The hopes grounded on thoſe expreſſions of zeal did ſoon 
vaniſh away, for he and Cointa began to diſpute ſoon after with Richer and Chartier 
about the Euchariſt (i). The latter was ſent back to Geneva, to acquaint Calvin with 
that diſpute, to whoſe judgment Villegagnon declared he would ſubmit (&). 
pulled off the maſk before the coming of Calvin's anſwer (!): he declared himſelf a 
Papiſt ſoon after the communion of Whitſunday (m); and, if he had been able, he 
would have dealt roughly with Peter Richer, and the other Genevois (2): but he was Nox. 
contented to command them to retire, which they did. I ſpeak of this more largely in 14 
another place (o). They embarked the fourth of January 1558 (p), and after having *. pae. 
been reduced to very great ſtreights (4), they arrived at laſt in the harbour of Blavet in 
Bretagne, the twenty: ſixth of May following (7). Richer was afterwards made miniſter 
of the church of Rochelle [A], and publiſhed a piece againſt Villegagnon [BJ]. No- 
thing can be more ridiculous than to make him the head of the ſect of the Richerians, . xi, xi. 
and to ſay that this pretended fect was tainted with Neſtorianiſm: and yet a famous Je- 
ſait has been ſo bold as to affirm it [C]. He adds, that Richer infected the inhabitants 


was then above fifty years of age (c). 


[4] Richer was made afterwards miniſter of the” 


church of Rochelle.) At that time Peter Richer be- 


* 


ing returned from America, where he had ſuffered 


very much under the tyranny of Villegagnon, a moſt 
wicked and wretched apoſtate, came to Rochelle, 
where he found about fifty perſons, who had been 
gathered together in the LoD by the miniſtry of la 
Fontaine and la Place, whom I have mentioned in 
the Hiſtory of the preceding year. He did ſo much 
encourage and ſtrengthen that ſmall flock in a little 
time, that a conſiſtory and the whole diſcipline were 
eſtabliſhed there; and Gop was pleaſed to favour 
that firſt beginning, ſo that in a little time a great 
part of the town joined themſelves to the Church of 
the Loxp, forſaking the ſuperſtitions of the Church 
of Rome. From that time the Lord prepared that 
place to make it ſuſtain hereafter the moſt violent 
aſſaults of its adverſaries (1). He was ſtill living 
when John de Leri printed his relation, that is, in the 
year 1577. For in the deſcription of the miſeries of 
their voyage, he ſpeaks thus: As to Mr Peter 
< Richer, now a miniſter of the church of Rochelle, 
© he will tell you that he lay all along in his cabbin, 
and was ſo weak that he could not lift up his head 
© to pray to Gop; but he invoked him with great 
ardour in that condition (2).” Note, That Moreri is 
miſtaken, when he ſays that Richer was miniſter at 
Geneva after his return from America. Note alſo, 
That Mr Vincent (3), who ſets down Beza's words, 
and who adds, that they gave Poupeliniere * occaſion to 
call Richer the Father of the church of Rochelle, has ob- 
ſerved that what Beza ſays of the eſtabliſhment of a 
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 confiftory in that year 1558, may be juſtified by the re- 


gifters of that church ; but he is ſo far from ſaying that 
Richer was made miniſter of that place, that he de- 
clares (4) that the miniſter appointed there, when the 
firſt conſiſtory was ſettled, was called Fayet. It is 
true, he ſays that in the year 1561, that church had 
two Paſtors, to wit, Fayet and de I'Ifle. The latter 
is our Richer (5). 220 N 

LB] He publiſhed a piece againſt Villigagnon.] The 
9 


. 


readers (8).” If you deſire to have a proof of Mo- are two ſmall 


+ Extant | 
omnia intel 
troverſias * 
gagnoni, 


Cee 
alſo Beza, Hit, 
Eccleſ. ib. a, 


Pag. 160, 


n) Leri, ibid, 
But he d. 


(o) In the article 
VILLEGAG- 


chap, 
341, 


2) Jean de Len, 
one of them, 

has deſcribed 
them. 15:4, 


(0 bid. par, 
373. 
of 


book intituled, A refutation of the lies and fooliſh flories 

of Nicolas Durand, called the Chevalier de Villegagnon, 

and printed in 1562, in 8vo, was not written by James 
Spifame under Peter Richer's name, as du Verdier 
Vau-Privas affirms (6) ; it was written by the author, (6) Pu yy, 
whoſe name is prefixed to it. We find this title in Biblioth. Frag. 
the epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheque. Petri Richerii pag. 620. 
Apologetici libri duo, contra Nicolaum Durandum qui je 
Villagagnonem vocat, quibus illius in pios Americanos ty- 

rannidem exponit, & negotium Sacramentarium tractat. 

Geneve 1561, in 40 (7). To which you may add (7) Epitome 
theſe words of John de Leri. But becauſe, when Biblioth. Geſa. 
« Villegagnon returned into France, not only Peter % 1. 682. 
Richer painted him in his true colours, but alſo 
* ſome others curried and bruſhed | him ſo well, I + The Car- 
* ſhall ſay no more of him, for fear of tiring the Comb and Hr 


books printed a- 


reri's taking little care to exami ; 
1 ng ca amine what he advanced ; mink Vils 


you need only conſider that after he has given us a © 
good character of Villegagnon, he refers us (9) to his 
life, written by Richer, a work wherein Villegagnon (8) Leri, ubi fu- 
muſt needs be repreſented as a wicked man. pra, cb. vl, fab. 
[C] A famous Feſuit has been jo bold as to affirm it.] 74. 
Conſult the tables of Father Gaultier, where you will 
find that the 63d chapter of the XVIth century, is (9) od Ville 
intituled DE RicytRIanis, Duc Petro Riche- gagnon. 
rio. He ſays (10) that Peter Richer taught in America, | 
before Villegagnon, that CHRIST, as a man, onght not (10) Gavlterius, 
to be worſhipped. This is one of the proofs alledged Tab. Chron. 7. 
by that Jeſuit, when he maintains that the Calviniſts *“. 802. 
renew the impious doctrines of Neſtorius. Calvini 
« veltigits, ſays he (11), inſiſtit Petrus Richerius in (17) Ibid, Pag. 
* Americam ab eo miſſus anno 1557, quùm & præ- | 
* ſente Domino Villagagnono przdicat, & coram No- S Mam, 
; tario publico Francitco Alberico mordicus tuetur Je- na oem lor 
6 


M oreri , at 


Jum Cbriſtum in carne humana non eſſe adorandum. ;; p. 105, 4. 
Tuetur, inquam, dum reſpondet ad interpellationem ion of Hellards 
ſibi per eum factam ejuſdem D. Villagagnoni no- 
mine, utpote cauſam exigentis cur jeſum Chriſtum 
* adorare nolit. Horum nobis omnium fidem facit 
tum epiſtola ejuſdem Villagagnoni ad Eccleſiam Chri- 
| « ſtianam 


terius, 
On. P- 


ak. 


2 


— 


4 aim- 

|, du 

je, Jia. 
* b & 


{lard 


+ Extant hæc 
omnia inter con- 
troverſias Villa- 


gagnonl, 


(12) Spondanus, 
45 an, 555, 
um. 15. 


be did not ſay 


Heretic. 
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RICIUsS. 


ot Annonai in Vivarez with his errors [D]. I have mentioned in another place (5), a 


letter which that miniſter wrote from America. 


() In the rethark [4], of the article LER I, 


ſtianam data, tum ea quam octavo Julii anno 1560. 
« ad Magiſtratum Genevenſem ſcripſit, tum annexa 
ejuſdem Notarii teſtificatio, quam diei decimæ quar- 
© tz Maii anni 1559. nota obſignavit; tum altera te- 
« ſtificatio die octavo Junii 1558. data ſubſcriptaque a 
PD. Petro a Falcilla, quem D. Villagagnonus ad Mi- 
niſtrum Richerium 27 Decembris 1557 miſerat, 
« rationem ejuſmodi doctrinæ ſciſcitaturum : ubi aſſe- 
rit ſe, dum a Miniſtro Richerio quæreret, cur inter 
< orandum non diceret, Gloria Patri & Filio & Spi- 
« ritui ſancto, &c. reſponſum plane nullum accepiſſe: 
dum autem denuntiaret conqueri D. Villagagnonum, 
< quod nullam unquam ad Jeſum Chriſtum precationem 
C ens hoc ſe à Miniſtro reſponſum habuiſſe, hæ- 
reticum illum arbitrandum eſſe, qui neceſſe duxerit 
«© orare Jeſum Chriſtum . Num hac loquendi for- 
< mula uti potuiſſet Miniſter Richerius, fi credidiſſet 
jn carne humana Jeſu Chriſti aliam non eſſe hypoſta- 
ſim, ſubſiſtentiam aut perſonam, niſi Verbi Divini ? 
Peter Richer follows the foot ſteps of Calvin, by 
© whom he was ſent to America in the year 1557 fince 
« he preaches up in the preſence of Villegagnon, and ſliffly 
* maintains before Francis Albericus a Public Notary, that 
ſeſus Chriſt as man is not to be worſhipped. 7 /ay, 


© he maintained this dhctrine in his anſwer to the Notary, 


« awho interrupted him, and, in the name of Villegagnon, 
© demanded to know the reaſon why he refuſed to avor- 
« ſhip Feſus Chrifl. The truth of all this appears from 
« Villegagnon's letter to the Church of Chriſt, and from 
« his letter to the magiſtrates of Geneva, dated 8 Juby 
* 1560; as likewiſe from the declaration of the ſaid 
* Notary, which is annexed to it, and dated 14 May 
© 1559; and from another declaration dated 8 Fane 
* 1558, and ſigned by Peter a Falcilla, whom Villegag- 
non ſent to Richer on the 27th of December 1557, to 
© aſt the reaſons of his doftrine. He there affirms that 
« avhen he put the queſiion to Richer, «why in his prayers 
, Glory to the Father, and to the 
© Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt, &'c. he received no an- 
* fever ; but when he told him that Villegagnon was of- 


fended at his not directing any prayer to Chriſt, his 


* anſwer was, that «vhoever maintained the neceſſity of 
praying to Feſus Chriſt, ought to be Jooked upon as an 
Could Richer have uttered theſe words, if 
« he had believed that in the human nature of Chriſt 
« there ws no other hypoflaſis, ſubſiſtence, or perſon, 
© but that of the Word only. 
pretended ſect of the Richerians what I have ſaid in 
the article BEZANITES. Spondanus fays, that 
ſome of the followers of Richer were ſo impious as to 
deny the reſurrection (12). But when J conſider that 
Mr Vincent, in the above quoted book, does ſcarce 


You may apply to the 


mention Peter Ricker, [ cannot forbear laughing at 
the boldneſs of thoſe, who repreſent as the head of a 
ſect a man, who made ſo little a figure. As for the 


871 


reſt, many Divines among the Calviniſts are of opi- 


nion that the humanity of CHRIST in abſtracto, ought 
not to be worſhipped (13). If Peter Richer maintain- 
ed nothing elſe, he needed not fear to be accounted a 
Heretic among thoſe of his ſect. | | 
Note, That Varillas goes farther than Spondanus ; 
for he affirnis that Peter Richer taught, that eternal 
life is only promiſed to the ſouls of Chriſtians, and that 
they ſhall be happy only with reſpect to their ſouls, 
and that therefore the Lon D's Supper having not been 
inſtituted to ſupply their wants, there was no need to 
uſe it frequently (14). I fancy he only taught, that 
the Sacrament of the Euchariſt being not appointed for 
the uſe of the body, it was not neceſſary that the fleſh 
of CHR1sT ſhould be contained in it. This was his 
opinion, which his enemies altered and miſrepreſented. 
- TWP 44-04 He adds that Richer infected the inha- 
bitants of Annonai in Vivarez with his errors.] He 
does not mention the time: It was doubtleſs before the 
voyage into America. Probe novi hunc Petrum 
KRicherium fuiſſe illum ipſum, qui urbi Annonæenſi 
in Vivarienſi provincia malorum plurimorum author 
* fuit. Cum enim in eam, ſe Catholicum ſimulans, 
eſſet ingreſſus, imò & menſes aliquot in concionibus 
ea ſimulatione uſus, tandem ubi ſe in præcipuorum 


tiam inſinuatum vidit, cordis ſui peſtem aperuit; 
primùm quidem privatim, deinde vero è pulpito 
pleno ore in Sacramenta invectus, ac nominatim in 
* Realitatem Euchariſticam. Quod ubi animadvertunt 
* Magiſtratus, dum in eum inquirunt, ecce evaneſcit 
homo nequam, majorem tamen urbis partem errori- 
© bus illaqueatam relinquens (15). - - - / know wery 
avell that this Peter Richer is the man who did fo 
* much miſchief to the town of Annonai in Viwarex. 


c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
0 


For having introduced himſelf there as a Roman Catho- 


(13) See Mr 
Saurin, in his 
Examen de la 
Theologie de Mr 


urieu, p. 738, 
9 ſeq. 


(14) Varillas, 
Hiſt, de I Here- 
he, ivr, xxi, 


Pag. 18, 19. 


civium, qui illum ſæpe convivio exceperant, amici- 


(15) Gaulterius, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 
802, col, I, 


© fic, and preached ſome months under that diſguiſe, at 
* laft when he found that he was cloſely riveted in the © 


© favour of the principal inhabitants, æubo had often 


* ftafted him in their houſes, he diſcloſed the wenom of 


His heart; firſt indeed privately, but afterwards loud- 
* by in the pulpit, inveighing againſt the ſacraments, 
and particularly againſt the real preſence in the Eucha- 


* rift. The magiſtrates had no ſooner perceived this, 


and begun to inquire into the matter, but all of a ſud- 
den the knave diſappeared. Nevertheleſs he left the 
< greateſt part of the city infected with his errors” I 
have mentioned that paſſage, as being part of Richer's 
life, , | 


RICIUS (Pavr) a converted Jew, was a German, and flouriſhed in the XVIth 
century. He was profeſſor of Philoſophy at Pavia, and acquired a great reputation by 
it, and the eſteem of ſeveral learned men, who recommended him ſo effectually to the 


_ emperor Maximilian, that he was ſent for into Germany by that prince, and made one 


of his Phyſicians. He publithed ſeveral books againſt the Jews, and concerning ſome (9 Juen fon 


other matters [A]. 
and learning (a). 


[ 4] He publiſbed ſeveral books againſt the Fews, and 
concerning ſome other matters.] Here are the titles of 
ſome of them. Philoſophica, prophetica ac thalmudiſtica 
pro Chriſtiana veritute tuenda, cum juniori Hebræorum 


Synagoga diſputativ9, De ſexcentis & tredecim Moſaicæ 


rum codice excerpta, ad petitionem Maximiliani Cæſaris. 
1ſagoge in Cabaliſtarum ſeu allegorizantium eruditionem 
cum epiftola contra Stephani Preſbyteri Cabalæ obtrefato- 
ris epiſtolam : De modo orandi in nomine te tragrammatb. 
Do novem doctrinarum ordinibus, & totius peripatetici 
dogmatis nexu compendium. Statera prudentum. Con- 
clufienes quibus Ariſtotelem triplicem doctrinæ ordinem 
exercuiſſe, & totius ejus dogmatis nexum dijudicare poteris. 
He did not forget the common ſubject for the decla- 
mations of that time; for he made an oration to excite 


the Germans to engage in a war againſt the Turks 22 


He is very much praiſed for his ſincerity, honeſty, moderation, 
See his elogy in a letter of Eraſmus [B], which I ſhall quote in 


the 


virulentam immaniſimamque Turcarum rabiem, ad prin- 
cipes, magiſtratus, populaſque Germaniæ oratio (1). 

[LB] See his elogy in a letter of Eraſmus.) It is the 
laſt of the firſt book, and 1s dated the tenth of March, 
1516. In which are theſe words: Paulus Ricius 


ſandionis ſeu pentateuchi edictit. Farrago ex Thalmudzzo- * fic me proximo colloquio rapuit, ut mira quædam 


me ſitis habeat, cum homine ſæpius ac familiarius 
© conferendi ſermonem. Præter Hebrææ linguæ pe- 
ritiam, quantum ille tenet philoſophiæ, quantum 
Theologiæ: tum quæ animi puritas, qui diſcendi 
© ardor, qui docendi candor, quæ diſputandi modeſtia? 
< Mihi fane vir ille primo ſtatim guſtu placuit olim 
Papiæ; cum illic philoſophiam profiteretur: nunc 
« propids intuito magis etiam placet. Is demùm vere 


mihi videtur Iſraelitam agere, ſuoque cognomini 
pulchrè reſpondere: cujus omnis voluptas, omnis 
cura, omne otium ac negotium, in divinis eſt lite- 

| © ris. 


Melch. Adam. 
in Vitis Medicor. 


Pag. 9, Io. 


(1) Taken from 
Geſner's Epito- 
me, pag. 659. 
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RICIUS RVYVER. 


the remarks, The famous John Eckivs was one of his adverſaries: the ſubject of 
their diſpute was this queſtion, viz, Whether the Heavens are animated. Ricius 


maintained the affirmative, and advanced 


paradoxical [C]. 


(2) Eraſm, E- 
piſt. wt, lib. i, 
pag. 88. 


© ris, Dignus nimirum animus cui otium contingat 
quam maxime honorificum (2). - - Pauli Ricius fo 
* charmed in a late converſation which I had with him, 
* that 1 am very deſirous of enjoying the ſame in a more 
frequent and familiar manner. Befides his knowledge 
© in the Hebrew tongue, how great is his flock of Phi- 
 boſophy and Divinity, how remarkable his integrity, 
* how keen his defire to learn, and how great his candour 
in teaching, and his modefly in diſputes! Twas pleaſed 
« ewith the man the firſt time I ſaau him, a great while 
ago, when he was profeſſor of Philoſophy at Pavia, 
but now that I have the opportunity of viewing him 
* nearer, he pleaſes me flill more. In ſhort, I take him 
* for an Iſraelite indeed, who anſwers his name well, 
« fince his whole pleaſure and ſtudy, his buſy and his idle 
* hours are beflowed upon the Holy Scripture. He fhews 


* a mind that is worthy of the moſt honourable eaſe." 


Ricius ſent him his treatiſe concerning the Cabala, and 
the thanks he received for it are very glorious to him: 
for it appears by it that this proſelyte had defended the 


cauſe of one of his friends cruelly ſlandered, and had 


kept at the ſame time within the bounds of modera- 
tion, and abſtained from injurious words. Arriſit 
< animus iſte Gratiis & amicitiæ natus, qui tanto ſtudio 
< tuetur hominis eruditiſſimi innocentiam, adverſus 
impudentiſſimos ſycophantas. Arrifit denique te, 
hoc eſt abſoluto veroque philoſopho, digna modera- 


tio: qua fic fortiter patrocinaris amico, ut a con- 


(3) Idem, Epiſt. 
XXXIX, lib. 
xiii, pag. 642: 
it was written in 
the year 1520. 


« vitiis in adverſarium temperes, magis reputans quid 
te, quam quid illo dignum eſſet (3). - - - - [ was 
charmed with that generous and friendly ſpirit, which 
« ſo zealouſly defends the innocence of a very learned man 
* againſt his moſt audacious calumniators. Laſt of all I 
« evas charmed with your moderation, ſo wort 


by of your 
0 felf, that is, of a true and perfect P hiloſopher 5 for 


© ewhile you firongly maintain the cauſe of your friend, 
© you forbear reviling his adverſary 3 and conſider more 


< what is fit for you to ſay, than what he deſerves to 
Hear. ES | 0 

[C] Whether the Heavens are animated. Ricius 
maintained that they are, and advanced ſomething para- 
doxical.) A Proteſtant Divine obſerves that the opi- 
nions of Ricius favoured the principles of Magic, and 
yet that his books de Cœleſti Agricultura had been 


approved and praiſed by the Divines of Bologna, 


Padua, Ferrara, and Pavia. Paulus Ritius dum cœlo- 
rum animationem & Cabaliſticam ſuam Arithmantiam 


per decem enumerationes tradit, magiæ principia non pa- 


rum promovet in commentariis ſuis ad librum R. Foſeph 
Caftilienſis gui porta lucis dicitur, & tamen libros illos 


de cœleſti agricultura magnifico elogio approbarunt Acade- 


(a) Marciniacen- 
is. See Colo- 
mics, Gallia 
Orient. P. 163. 


(5) See Baudrand, 
voce Marcinia- 


that the 


The reader will not be diſpleaſed to know u 


ſome opinions that were looked upon as 


mice Theologice Bononienſis, &c. ohn Eckius did not (4) Gin v 
follow © ſteps of ct ian Divines; for he — 2 
maintained that the doctrine; which teaches that the Cu Papatny, 
Heavens are animated, is ridiculous; execrable, and 5 % fe. Iv, 
contrary to faith (5). Claudius Eſpencæus, of whom e. . 1 
I learn this, knew not upon what reaſons that cenſure pend. de gg 
was grounded; for he had not ſeen John Eckius's ch, & cg; 
book, and knew no more of it than what he had found Eicultura, 1, 
in Ricius's confutation of it, of which he gives us a2 
ſhort analyſis. He fays (6) that author maintained 
three things. 1. That the doctrine, which teaches 232 q 
eavens are animated, does not concern hanc Judicray 
our faith; for it can neither be proved nor confuted Prorſus & exg;. 
by the principles of religion: hence it is that Di- | criti: 
vines are divided on that problem. 2. That this e the 
opinion agrees better with the words of the Prophets, cenſult in 5 ay 
than the contrary doctrine. 3. That reaſon leads us tu de prevegi. 
to believe that the Heavens are not inanimate be- ene, C. 
ings (7). Eſpencæus examines Ricius's proofs, and * 
criticiſes them, and at laſt declares that it is more fafe cru — 
to deny than to affirm that the Heavens have a ſoul. bone, cap, v, 
n P ag. n. 49. 
what occaſion he publiſhed his book 4 Cakrem ; 
Animatione (8). They had a mind to print at Paris an (5) Ibid, 
edition of all the works of cardinal Contarinus; but 
the Divine, who was to give his approbation, ſcrupled * * 
to do it, becauſe he finds that the author affirms that * 
the Heavens were animated (9). He conſulted Claudius (8) It was ping. 
Eſpencæus, who anſwered him, that he looked upon ed at Parts in 
it as an inconſiderable difficulty, and ſoon after re- the year 1571, 
membring that he had collected ſeveral things on, 
* er he put them together and publiſhed (9) 7" l ff 
them (10). | | 


nus, de anime 


Obſerve that among the School-Divines and Philo- imworalne | 


ſophers, the queſtion is only to know, whether the im- Printed at Venice 
mediate mover of the celeſtial ſpheres is a ſoul pro- 1525. 
perly ſo called, and forma informans. It is the h 
opinion of ſome, and it is commonly rejected; but (ic) Sg Meme 
as for the opinion of thoſe, who admit of moving treatiſe of Chu- 
intelligences, as ting forms, it is ſalmoſt generally dius Eſpenceus, 
received ; and truly I do not ſee how one can be 
without them ; and I fancy the Copernicans will fall 
into it ſooner or later in relation to their Planets. 
Father Daniel (11), and Mr le Clerc (12) have ob- (11) 7r 6; 
jetted ſome difficulties againſt their ſyſtem, which Voiage du Mon- 
2 them very much. Sir Iſaac Newton, and others, de Des Cartes 
ave ſo ſtrongly aſſaulted the hypotheſis of the Vor- In his Ph 
tices, that the general laws of motion are not ſuf- (72) hid 
ficient to account for the phænomena. A particular | 
direction of an intelligent Being would come in very 
ſeaſonably. . 5 | 


RYER (ANDREW DU), Sieur de Malezair, gentleman in ordinary of the king's 


chamber, and knight of the holy rule, lived in the XVIIth century. He made a 


conſiderable ſtay at Conſtantinople for the king's ſervice, and afterwards he was conſul 


of the French nation in Egypt. 


He got a great knowledge of the Turkiſh and- Arabic 


languages, as it appears by his writings [A J. He was born at Marcigni (a), a little 


town on the Loire in the frontiers of Forez (0). 


I ſhould not omit that his tranſlation of the Alcoran has appeared worthy of cenſure to 


ſome Critics [B]. 


[A] He underſtood the Turkiſh and Arabic languages very 
avell, as appears by his writings.) He printed at Paris in 
1630, a Turkiſh Grammar. Four years after he publiſh- 

in the ſame city his French tranſlation of the 
Guliſtan, or the Empire of the Roſes, written by 
Sadi the prince of the Turkiſh and Perſian Poets. But 
his chief tranſlation is that of the Alcoran, which 
has been tranſlated ſeveral times. He publiſhed it 
after he had been conſul for the French nation in 


Byypt ; wich appears by the honourable teſtimonial 


which the conſuls of Marſeilles gave him the 12th of 
February, 1633, and which may be ſeen at the end of 
that tranſlation. | | 

[B] His tranſlation of the Alcoran has appeared wor- 
thy of cenſure to ſome Critics.) The learned Windet ac- (1) Ja. Windet, 
cuſes him of having tranſpoſed, added to, and retrench- de vita functo- 
ed, ſeveral things: hunc locum male reddidit Gallus in- rum fat, . 
terpres Sieur du Ryer; & folet nimium licenter inter- _ , P * , 
vertere, addere, ac demere. Verfio autem Anglica, ex 167. 
Gallica jus facta, itidem male habet (1). e 
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(2) The author 
adds, that Fa- 
ther Eſcalepier 
does often com- 
plain of the 
tzults he com- 
mitted through- 
out his whole 
tranſlation of 
Cicero. 


3) Hexameron 
ruſtique, pag. 
27, 28, 


{4) Nouvelles de 
la Republique 

des Lettres, Oc- 
tober 1684, Art, 
a, p ags 774, 

in the extract of 
the Elogies taken 
from Thuanus, 
publiſhed and 
commented by 


Mr Teiſſier. 


(5) Note, that 
Eſcalopier criti- 
cizes only the 
tranſlation of 

the books de 


Natura Deorum. 


(6) Thuan. lib. 
* 1¹t, Pag. 271; 
ts 


(7) Teiffier, 
Addit. to the 
Elogtes, Jom. f 


Pag. 91. ? 


(8) Thuan, /b, 
ad ann, 1559. 
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RI EAA. 


RI ER (PTR) a Pariſian, was admitted into the French Academy in Faret's 
room, the twenty-firſt of November 1646 (a), He is the author of ſeveral French 
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tranſlations, and ſome dramatic pieces (b). Moſt of the authors tranſlated by him are 


Greek or Latin: as for the Greek, he only put the old tranſlations into new French (c), ( & Billlet's 
or at moſt followed the Latin tranſlations: and as for the antient Latin authors, he often ae = 


miſtook their ſenſe. 
thors [A], I mean of Thuanus and Strada. 


cavans, Tom, 


This he did alfo ſometimes in his tranſlation of the modern au- iv, nm. 949, 


It is thought his tranſlations would be bet- 4%. pits. re 


the Parnaſ. Re- 


ter, if he had been better paid by the Bookſellers [B]; but becauſe they gave him but a form. pag. m. 
ſmall matter for every ſheer, he was forced to make all the haſte he could, that he might YO 


be able to maintain his family. He died in the year 1656 (4). 
about him in the Menagiana [C]: you will find it in the remarks. 


There is ſomething 


(4) And not in 1658, as Moreri ſays, St Romuald places his death, not on the ſixth of November 1658 (as Moreri 
does), but on the twenty-firſt, Journal Chronologique, Tom, ii, pag. $70- 


[A] He often miflook the ſenſe of the antient authors. 
This he did alſp ſometimes in his tranſlations of the 
Moderns.] (1) The leaſt faulty of his tranſlations, in the 
judgment of ſeveral perſons, ts that of Ciceros works, tho 
he omitted many paſſages which he. did not underſtand, 
eſpecially in the orations, though in order to come off, 
and to fill up the chaſms, he put in the room of them ſewe- 
ral inſignificant and nonſenſical things, that are only fit 
to dazzle and perplex young readers (2). Theſe words 
in the Hexameron ruſtique are levelled at him, if I am 
not miſtaken : He, who tranſlated Cicero's fine trea- 
« tiſe de Amicitia into French, has not been more lucky 
in his tranflation of theſe words, Agrigentinum ab- 
Hum quendam virum, which he renders thus, 4 
learned man called Agrigentinus, without minding 
that Cicero ſp ks of Empedocles Agrigentinus, 
whom he denotes by the name of Agrigentum, or 
Aeragas, a town cf Sicily, where he was born. Be- 
ſides there never was a man of letters, whoſe pro- 
per name was Agrigentinus. The fame writer in 
his tranſlation of Valerius Maximus, chap. 1, 
example 4, pag. 6, renders vitio tabernaculum captum, 
thus, the tabernacle had been touched by chance, in- 
ſtead of ſaying, they had been wanting in the ceremo- 
nies that are to be obſerved, when they take the place 
of the Augurs, called the Tabernacle. For want of 
underſtanding theſe words, Tabernaculum captum, as 
they ought tobe underſtood in that place, and for want 
of knowing the practice of the Augurs, he thought 
this ought to be expounded according to the cuſtom 
of the Jews, amongſt whom -none but the Levites 
were allowed to come near the tabernacle (3).” To 
this I ſhall add a paſſage out of the Nouvelles de la 


Republique des Lettres (4) : * Mr Teiſſier takes notice of 


< ſome faults in Mr du Rier's tranſlation : here is one 
< amongſt others. 'Thuanus ſpeaking of John Rivius, 
* who died in the year 1553, faid annos cum ſeculo 
* mumerabat ; which ſignifies that Rivius died at fifty- 
© three years of age. Mr du Rier ſays on the con- 
« trary, that he died a hundred gears old. If he com- 
* mitted ſuch faults in his tranſlating a modern author, 
* whoſe meaning may be more eaſily underſtood, than 
that of the Antients ; one may very well believe, 
that he is ſometimes miſtaken in his tranſlation of 
Cicero: and indeed Father VEſcalopier in his com- 
* mentary on the books de Natura Deorum, continually 
« cenſures poor Mr du Rier's tranſlation (5).* I have 
obſerved another fault which Mr Teiſſier takes notice 


of. Thuanus ſays, Hulrico Huteno equiti Franco . . . . 
quadam tenus comparandas. (6) Du Ryer renders theſe 


words thus; He may be compared in ſome manner with 
Utric Huten a French knight ; and Mr Teiſſier ſays upon 
it, Hutten was a German born in Franconia, and not a 


Frenchman, as Mr du Ryer ſays, who did not underſtand 


| the true fignification of the Latin avord Francus. (7) 


Mr Teiſſier has overlooked ſuch a like miſtake in the 
article of Duaren. Faque (Duareni Opera) Cujacius 
ipſe plurimi ſemper fecit, cum ex quatuor Franciſtis qui 
eadem etate eandem ſcientiam profitebantur, unum Dua- 
renum ſibi placere, ceteros jus tantum deligurire diceret (&). 
Thoſe words of Thuanus have been rendered by du 
Ryer in this manner. Nay, Cujas himſelf very much 
walued Duaren's works, and ſaid, that of the four French 
Profeſſors, who taught the ſame ſcience at the ſame time, 
he liked none but Duaren. What a miſtake to fancy 
that Franciſcus is the name of a nation, and not a pro- 
per name. Thuanus's meaning 


at the ſame time four Profeſſors of the Civil Law, 
. whoſe proper names were Francis, and Duaren was 
the only one of the four whom Cujas eſteemed. The 


three others were Francis Baudouin, Francis Hetman, 
VOL. IV. 


is this: there were 


"IE 
24x oh 


and Francis Roaldes. I have found many other faults 
in his verſion of Thuanus. Here follows an overſight 
which Colomeſius obſerved. Theſe are his words (9). (9) Colomics, 


« 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
6 
& 
o- 
c 
- 
£ 
c 
* 
c 


Mr du Ryer. . . has very much obliged pious ſouls, B:blioth- Choiſte, 


by tranſlating thoſe Pſalms (10) into our language Pag. 245. 
with ſo much politeneſs. Only there is one place, 10) Ther: Fi 
wherein I wiſh he had minded the Latin a little pglmi confeſſio- 


better. It is in page 17, & ſeg. of the ſecond edi- nales inventi in 
tion, where Mr du Ryer's tranſlation runs thus; and ſerinio Antoni 


as if I was flill a child at a hundred years of age, Portugalliæ Re- 


though newer ſo old and broken, I do flill the actions of 3 * Ta 
a child. He ſhould have rendered the Latin words 
thus; and as if I was a hundred years old, I do at 

the age I am all the actions of a child. If thoſe 

Pſalms were compoſed by Antony, king of Portugal, 

Mr du Ryer's miſtake cannot be excuſed ; for it is 

certain, that poor prince was not ſixty- four years old 

when he died. | 


[B] Lis thought his tranſlations would have been bet- 


ter, if he had been better paid by the Bookſellers.) You 
will find the following words next to thoſe J have ſet 
down out of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Let- 


c 
0 


o 
c 
« 
c 
. 
o 


therefore it is believed that his learning and ſkill in 


tres (11) : Which ſhould teach ſeveral mean authors, (11) Nouv. de 


who know no more Latin than what they learned at la Rep. des Let- 
School, not to venture upon tranſlations. It re- tres, ubi ſupra, 
quires more capacity than one would think, and Pag. 775. 
men that do it not to get a livelihood. This, I ſay, 

without alluding to this paſſage of Richelet's Dictio- 

nary, page 110 of the ſecond. part (12). The late (12) According 
du Rier wrote to get bread, that is, only to maintain to the Geneva 


himſelf.” Here are two paſſages of Mr Baillet. And fdition 1650 3 


but in favour of 
thoſe, who 


languages were but inconſederable ; and that the Bookſel- have not that 

lers, who maintained him, did not allow him time edition, I muſt 
enough to perfect any thing (13). This is the firſt paſſage : nn en this is 
the ſecond is ſtill more diverting. * (14) Such writers 7 ny an 


. 


c 
o 
* 
o 
c 
o 
o 
c 
o 
c 
6 
— 
5 
6 
5 
6 
« 
5 
c 
o 


c 
0 
c 
c 
c 
0 
« 
c 
0 
6 
6 
0 


who are reſolved never to go back, or who by their Fain | Breed} 

choice, or by reaſon of the ill circumſtances they are 5 

in, find themſelves neceſſitated to go forward, what- (13) Baillet, 

ever obſtacle they meet with, would think them- Jugemens ſur les 

ſelves maimed if they ſhould cut off any thing from eee pang 

their writings. And particularly thoſe whoſe ſub-. 49 

ſiſtence depends upon the weight and meaſure of (74) Baillet, 

their writings, would be afraid of loſing a penny, Prejugez de la 

if they ſhould ſtrike a needleſs or ill-placed word geroſſeur & peti- 

out of their works. 'This was the reaſon why _ des Livres, 

William Xylander, Lewis Dolce, John Baudoin, „ 1 
. pag. 445, 446. 

Peter du Ryer, and many other mercenary writers, | 

and ſuch as receive a ſalary from Bookſellers, thought 

themſelves _— to lengthen and enlarge their 

writings as much as ever they could; ſo that to pre- 

ſerve their lives they were willing to ſpoil their 

reputation, ſome by tranſlating for half a crown, or 

a crown, a ſheet, and others by making verſes at 

four livres a hundred when they were long, and 

forty pence when they were ſhort, as Mr Furetiere 

ſays . See what I have ſaid of Cardan (15). Nou, Vell. Alles 

[C] There is ſomething about him in the Menagiana.] ger. pag. 161, 

I think Mr du Ryer was a native of Paris. He was 4 Troubles du 

like Xylander, qui fami magis quam fame inſerviebat R. d Els. 

. . a man that fludied more to fill his belly, than gain 
reputation. He tranſlated to get money, and died be- , marke 
fore he had made an end of the tranſlation of Thua- [+ 
nus's hiſtory, To avoid expences, he lived out of 
Paris farther than the Piquepuces, where he lodged 
with his wife and children. I went once to ſee him 
with ſome friends. He treated us with cherries gather- 
ed in a little garden he had. He made a tragedy, in- 
tituled, Alcyonee, which is an admirable piece, and 
may be compared with the beſt pieces of Corneille. 
There are ſome wonderful verſes in it, and it is very 

10 M | * well 


(15) In his arti» 


n 


© well modelled. Mondory ated his part very well ſome others paid to du Ryer, and fays, that the 
(16) Menagiana, © In it (16). | 1 cCollation they had, which conſiſted of milk, cherries, 


pag. 366, of the Mr de Vigneul Marville, page 196, of the firſt freſh water and brown bread, made them lament the 
firſt Dutch Edit. volume of his Melanges, mentions a viſit that he and fate of that excellent man. 


RIGORISTS. So they call in the Spaniſh Netherlands the Janſeniſts, the Fa- | 
thers of the Oratory, and, in general, thoſe whoſe maxims are moſt oppoſite to looſe 0 Ibid 
| (a) The way of morality (a). A man of Prateolus's character might make a ſect of thoſe Caſuiſts, to 


| Weclel Ker. inſult the church of Rome about her diviſions. They are falſly accuſed of commanding (2) See the pf. 


| : | ; e ficulties 
riſm, their penitents to eat bay, and young maids to put on wet ſhifts [A |, which, as ut is ſaid, oc- 2 M Kenn, (5) Ib, P. 2 
caſions the death of ſome of them (b). 3 | 
ö | [ 4] They have been accuſed of commanding . . . . maids © puniſhable calumny to cry them down as men, 
1 to put on wet ſhifts.) I do not think that any Cafuiſt, © whoſe maxims are cruel and exceſſively ſevere 
| | who is a man of ſenſe, tho? never ſo ſevere, preſcribes and it is more certain till, that they who oppoſe 
j ſuch a penance to a young woman, tho' it were © what they call Rigoriſm, oppoſe the Goſpel... . 
| neceſſary to ſuppreſs a violent temptation to leudneſs ; It is therefore true, that Rigoriſm is a meer phan- 
i but there are ſome men whoſe rigid morals ſpoil their © tom, wherewith they ſcare people to undo good 
| judgment to ſuch a degree, that it is not unlikely © men, and the true ſervants of JESUS CRIST. (6) Ibid. 
l ſome young woman, who revealed too many frailties Mr Steyaert acknowledges it himſelf in his theſes 
j at a confeſſion, has had ſuch a remedy preſcribed * on the rituals publiſhed within theſe few years. 
| | her; and fince Francis of Aſſiſi thought it expe- His teſtimony cannot be ſuſpected; he fays there, 
j r s dient for him to get a wife of ſnow (1), he might that % avho endeavour to obſerve the Rules of the 
(1) 4 2 '? have very well bebe a wet ſhirt to others. © church in the direction of fouls, are thoſe who are | 
| of the Lade I have read a memorial printed at Delft in 1696, called Rigoriſts, and that he knows no other. . . (3) (3) Ib. 5.1 
FRANCIS of and containing a hort anſever to the three accuſations of It is certain, on the contrary, that the looſeneſs . 
Fi Aſſiſi Janſeniſm, Rigoriſm, and Innovation. The author © oppoſite to that Rigoriſm, is but too real. (4) (4) Ibid, 
| having laid down in it the maxims of IEsus CnRIsT © Mr Steyaert acknowledges it in his theſis of | 
1 (2) Memorial Soes on thus: (2) If thoſe that are called Rigoriſts, Moral Divinity amended. For after having proved 
. printed at Delft © have more rigorous maxims, a conduct harder to it by the words of Pope Alexander VII, which 
3 1696, in 4to, * fleſh and blood, and a ſeverity which exceeds that © I have recited he adds; what would certain men 
H Page 11. « wholeſome ſeverity, they deſerve to be puniſhed. © do, or rather what would they not do, if they 
| | © But if it be true, on the contrary, as it is certain © could alledge any ſuch thing againſt Rigoriſm ; 
4 * and evident, that the ſoftneſs of moſt Chriſtians © whereas, in order to prove it, they have nothing 
i forces them to be contented with much leſs, and to © to produce but ſome idle ftories as hay, and 
1. comply with humane frailty in the application of wet ſhifts, preſcribed for a penance? 
BM « thoſe holy rules; it is a great injuſtice and a 
l RIMINI (Gzzcory or), in Latin Gregorius Ariminenſis, is known by that 
bi name, becauſe he was born at Rimini, (Ariminum) a town of Italy, He taught in the 
| a) Elfivs, in Univerſity of Paris with great applauſe (a). He was one of the moſt ſubtile ſchool-men 
| Encomiaſtic of the XIVth century, and the ſubtilty of his wit prompted him to addict himſelf 
1 | 2 much more to the party of the Nominaliſts than to that of the Realiſts (5b), He was an 
31 Auguſtin Monk, and was made general of his order at Montpellier in the month of 
py hs May 1357. He had been the chiet profeſſor of the Auguſtins in the convent of Rimini, 
z in the year 1351. He died at Vienna in Auſtria in 1358. His chief works are ſome (7) Ib. 
3 3 commentaries on the Maſter of the Sentences, and on St Paul's epiſtles. He was no leſs 60 Ib, 
1 as recommendable for the holineſs of his life, than for his learning and great parts, and he 244. 
| is reckoned among thoſe that have been canonized (c): I muſt fay ſomething of his 
Fi (4) See Forza, opinions. He vigorouſly oppoſed the Divines, who aſſert that by the almighty power 
: Metaphyſics, lb. of GOD two contrary propoſitions concerning one and the ſame thing may be true at the 
2 m. 6ſt. ſame time (d). I do not apprehend how he durſt queſtion ſuch a doctrine as this, 
. which is an unavoidable conſequence of the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. He came 
() See Gebe much nearer the orthodox doctrine of St Auguſtin as to Free- will, than moſt Divines of 
|, deus of Paul! his time (e); nay, he maintained that an invincible ignorance does not juſtify a 
| wh os P. 394» man [A]. But he taught a thing, which was objected to Des Cartes, and which would 
1 WOE N 
I | IA] He maintained that an invincible ignorance does ſecond opinion is, that of ſeveral Divines, who, | 
| not juſtify a man.) Mr Arnauld makes this obſerva- * leſt thoſe falſe ſubtleties ſhould overthrow this 
| | tion in the ninth part of the Difficulties propoſed to © important maxim, that the ignorance of the law of 
IJ Mr Steyaert. It is upon occaſion of a decree of nature does not juſtify a man, which has been 
# Pope Alexander VIII, which condemns thirty-one © acknowledged by the Heathens themſelves, and is 
| | propoſitions ; the ſecond whereof is this: Tamer laid down in the Canon-law in theſe words, Ino- 
| detur ignorantia invincibilis juris nature : hæc in flatu rantia juris omnibus adultis damnabilis e 
nature lapſe operantem ex ipſa non excuſat d peccato * Ignorance of the law in all adult perſons is damnable: 
3 formal: : that is to fay, though there is an igno- maintain that it ought not to be looked upon as 
| * rance of the law of nature, that is invincible, yet © invincible, abſolutely ſpeaking, becauſe that law is 
Fl © in the ſtate of corrupt nature that ignorance does * ſuch, that man was made capable to know it, and 
| | | © not excuſe from a formal ſin thoſe who do what © would have known it, if he had continued in the 
| (i) Difficultez is forbidden by the Law of nature.” (1) Mr Arnauld © ſtate wherein God had placed him; that in the 
bi propoſtes > Mr afterwards mentions three opinions. The firſt is * ſtate he is in, it is one of the conſequences of ori- 
i Steyaert, Part that a humane action is not a formal fin, if he who ginal ſin that he knows only the firſt principles of it, 
ö 4, Page 234 des it, does not know that he commits a fin (2). He and is ignorant of the reſt, which he may how- 
4 (2) Ib. f. 2 aſcribes this opinion to the Jeſuits, and affirms that ever know with the aſſiſtance of grace: which, 
"Mn F. 235. they pretend to ſay nothing but what is reaſonable; according to St Thomas, is ſufficient to oblige men 
becauſe it is agreed on all hands, as they ſuppoſe, that an to do what they cannot do without grace; though 
invincible ignorance juſtifies a man, and that he is reputed that grace, without which they cannot do it, be 
to be invincibly ignorant of the ſinfulneſi of what he does, © given to ſome out of mercy, and be denied to 
(3) Ib. f. 236. when he has no ſuch thought in the doing it. (3) The * others out of juſtice, as a puniſhment of a * 
| | x | | a in, 
F 
2 
* ap" 


7 Ib. P. 242. 


(3) Ib. P. 243, 
244. 
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be very ſcandalous, if a favourable interpretation was not put upon it; for he taught 


that G o can lie or deceive us [BJ. They made a great noiſe in Holland againſt a mi- 


« ſin, if it were but original fin. Nothing can be 
more expreſs than what this Angelical Doctor teaches 
« upon that ſubject, 2. 2. qu. 2. art. 5 (4) Accord- 
ing to this ſecond opinion, which has been entertained 
by moſt of the ancient Divines, the ignorance of the 
law of nature did never juſtify any body, becauſe it could 
not be looked upon as invincible (5). The third opinion 
is that of Gregorius Ariminenſis, of Eftius, and 
© other Divines, who taking the word inwvincible in 
another ſenſe, do not Fab to aſſert that the igno- 
« rance of the law of nature does not juſtify a man, 
even when it might be looked * as imwvincible. 
For, ſay they, it may be called iwincible with 
reſpect to human means, ſuch as inſtruction, of 
which many people have been deprived, eſpecially 
among the infidels (6!) )). Thoſe, who, taking 
© the word invincible in this ſenſe, have acknowledged 
that a vaſt number of Heathens have been inviaci- 
© bly ignorant of many duties of the law of nature, 
« ſhould neceſſarily have ſaid, that the ignorance of 
© the law of nature does not clear men from ſin, 
even when it may be called invincible, with re- 
ſpect to the want of human, and even divine 
© means, when God does not afford thoſe, that 
would be immediately neceſſary to overcome that 
* ignorance. We have ſtill ſome theſes publickly 
© aſſerted in our days at Rome in the ſchool of the 
* Auguſtins, wherein this propoſition is to be found : 
* Iopmorantia invincibilis juris naturalis non excuſat a 
E peccato9, Ex Gregorio in 2. Sent. diſpb. 29. qu. 1. 
© art. 2. in reſp. ad arg. ubi ait. Ad probationen : 
© Secundum omnes Doctores non imputantur homini que 
© ex ignorantia fimpliciter invincibili committuntur : dico 
© guod illud eft intelligendum de ignorantia quæ non eff 
© peccatum nec pana peccati, cujus ille fit wel fuerit reus. 
© Duod probat ex & Aug. in Ep. ad Sixtum. Ignora n- 
© tia enim invincibilis eft pena peccati Originalis, cujus 
© ommis homo naſcitur reus. So that it is not very 
© Jong ſince they publickly aſſerted at Rome, that an 
* invincible ignorance does not clear men from ſin, 
© and no body was offended at it; nor was it 
© believed that they who aſcribed that * to 
St Auguſtin, and to Gregorius Ariminenſis, one of 
© his moſt faithful diſciples among the ſchool-men, 
* impoſed upon that Father. Eſtius did alſo teach the 
© ſame doctrine in expreſs words (7). Mr Arnauld 
adds (8) that the difference between the two laſt 
opinions is but a diſpute about words, and that at the 
bottom each of them does perfect) agree with the general 
maxim of the Canon-law, and the doctrine of St Au- 
guſtin againſt the Pelagians, and that of St Bernard 
againſt Abelara ; that whatever is done againſt the law 


| of nature is a fin, in whatever manner one may be 


ignorant of it, becauſe it is always a puniſhment of 
ſome fin, as St Auguſtin ſays in his letter to Siætus. 


Bus the firſt opinion, which is that of the Feſuits, 


does totally overthrow the maxim of the Canon-laww, 


and the dactrine of holy men, by generally aſſerting on one 


hand that an invincible ignorance does always juſtify men; 
and on the other by flretching ſo far the word invincible 
ewhenever they pleaſe that if they would ſpeak ſincerely, 


they ſhould ſay that the ſins of ignorance are never formal 
 fens, but only material. 


I thought fit to mention all theſe things, not only 


| becauſe they afford us a ſhort and uſeful inſtruction 


about a very difficult and important ſubject ; but alſo 
becauſe they diſcover to us that our Gregorius Ari- 
minenſis did not uſe any evaſion and ſubterfuge. 
He dived into the bottom of a doctrine, he per- 
ceived the moſt natural conſequences of a principle, 
and 'owned them boldly, without ſeeking any equi- 
vocal or mitigated expreſſions. I do not fay this, 


to condemn thoſe who endeavour to ſoften what they 


think might offend the readers. 'They may have a 
good defign, and ſome matters are ſo difficult and 


intricate, that we may very well excuſe thoſe, who 


uſe ſometimes a different method to explain them. 
The queſtion about ſins of ignorance is one of that 
kind: it is ſurrounded with precipices on all ſides. 
It is therefore no wonder, if thoſe, who walk in ſuch 
a way, do ſometimes turn aſide, or $9 back. They 
grant one thing, and then they oppole it : they give 


with one hand, what they take away with the 


lying ſpirit into ſome prophets, how do you know, ; 


deceit. 


niſter, 


other. They will grant, hat an invincible ignorance 
excuſes men both in fact and right (9), and then they (9) See the pre- 
will alledge a great many examples taken from face of the Sup- 
the holy Scripture, to ſhew that the fins of ignorance plement to the 
do not excuſe men; and the neceſſary reſult of thoſe . 
quotations muſt be, either that the i norance of moral 'thels wade” 
duties was never invincible, or that though it be Compe! then to 
invincible, it does not excuſe a finner. If you con- © in, folio. 
ſider narrowly all their arguments, you will find „ 4, ve, © 
that after they have ſuppoſed that ignorance of right“ 
or of fact is never a fin, but when it is not invin- 
cible (10); they leave, properly ſpeaking, no caſe, (10) Se My 
wherein that ignorance is invincible (11) ; for, they Saurin's Refle- 
ſay, it may be overcome with reſpect to the paſſion vions ſur les 
of JESUS CurisT (12), even when it has never Prbits dela 
been heard of. They pretend, that if a ſavage of * * 
America is ignorant of the matters of fact contained 
in the New Teſtament, it is his fault, becauſe he has (11) That is, as 
not put himſelf in a diſpoſition that may move to the doctrines 
God to reveal to him the myſteries of ſalvation, and facts that 
and has made himſelf unworthy of that heavenly => religions 
favour. Aſk them this queſtion ; Could he have 
that good diſpoſition that you ſpeak of? Could he 
make a good uſe of the light of nature? They 
will anſwer you, 'That he could if he would. If you 
aſk them whether he could have ſuch, a will? I 
think they will anſwer you that he could not, | 
but that it was only @ moral impotency, <vhich is (13) Ib. p. 16. 
nothing elſe but the ill diſpoſition of his will (13), and TED. 
a conſequence of the corruption wherewith the chil- (74) See the Dif- 
dren of Adam are born. This is at the bottom ©<2!t-2 propoſces 
the ſame doctrine with that of our Gregory, wg mad 
and I think it were better to fay plainly, as he 244, & (4. 
does, that an invincible ignorance can be no ex- | 
cuſe, when it proceeds from original ſin, and is a (15) See the ſe- 
puniſhment for it. It is true, that this doctrine is ond objections 
liable to ſome inconveniences ; for it ſeems to lead —_ ion abs 
one by degrees to this aſſertion, frenzy and madneſs p. in. eg 
can be no excuſe, fince they ought not to be excluded 
from the number of evils which hade been introduced by (16) Object. ſe- 
fin, and which ſerve as a puniſhment for ſin. But is not cundæ contra 
the firſt opinion, mentioned by Mr Arnauld, alſo Meditat. Carte- 
hable to _ inconyeniencies (14)? The queſtion is e . 
not to chuſe between an opinion free from all ( 84e p 
intricacies, and one that is very intricate. But the Aale Ae 
queſtion is to chuſe between two extreams, whereof to the ſecond | 
one is contrary to Philoſophical notions, and the other Obiections, p. 
to the Theological ſyſtems. RY 755 78. 
[B] He taught that God can lie or deceive us.] Des 
Cartes laid down, as the only foundation of human |. 
knowledge, the perſuaſion we ought to have that God illos — eee 
can neither be deceived, nor deceive others. They ob- dunt Deum per 
jected againſt him (15), that, according to Gregory Prophetas ver- 
Ariminenſis, and ſome other ſchoolmen, God may We aliquod men- 
ſay ſome things that are contrary to his thoughts 2 
and decrees, as when he commanded Jonas to preach rum, quibus æ- 
in Nineveh, that it would be deſtroyed in forty days. grotos decipiunt 


If he hardened and blinded Pharaoh, if he ſent a ut ipſos curent, 
| oc eſt in quo 


: WS eſit omnis mali- 
ſaid they to Des Cartes, that he cannot ſeduce us? tj r 


May he not deal with us as a Phyſician deals with proferre poſſe. 

ſick perſons, and as a father deals with children? Qinimo etiam, 
They are often deceived wiſely, and for their good. "_ 28 . 
Could we bear to look upon truth, if God pre- me a4 2255 a 
ſented it to us naked ? Si Deus purum nobis oftenderet nobis à Deo tri- 
veritatem quis eam oculus, que mentis acies ſuſtinere butus eſt, inter- 
wvaleat (16)? Des Cartes anſwered (17), that we muit — nos realiter 
diſtinguiſh between God's way of ſpeaking, eee, 


cum hydropicu 
commodated to man's capacity, and to the truths grir,. Se. : 3 


(12) Saurin, 
ibid. p. 15. 


(18) Nolim ta- 


that have a relation to mankind, and the way of eus, ibid. p. 


ſpeaking that relates to abſolute truths. The firſt 76. Note, that 
way of ſpeaking is very frequent in the Scripture 3 — Vogelſang, 


but the laſt ought to be that of Philoſophers. 5 fe. 
Pharaoh's hardneſs of heart, and ſuch like things, * Tad 


do not denote a poſitive action of God; it was only Wezogii, cap. 
a privation of grace. It is plain, ſays he, that I 4 P. 59, & ſep. 


did not mean ſuch lies as conſiſt in words, but the 2 - al 
inward and formal malice that' is to be found in vaſſage of Des 


The decree againſt Nineveh was only com- Cartes, as if it 
minatory, and depended upon a condition. How- overthrew the 
ever, I do not blame continued he (18), thoſe who wi ugg 
ſay, that God may, by the miniſtry of his pro- Ca : 

phets, declare ſome lies free from all manner of fen. 


malicious 
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malicious deceit, and like thoſe of Phyſicians, who, 
to cure their patients, make them believe ſome things 
that are falſe. Moreover, I confeſs, that the natural 
inſtinct, which God has given us, does ſometimes 


deceive us really ; for the nature, which God has 
given us for the preſervation of our body, actually 


moves the hydropics to do a thing that is prejudicial 
to them, that is, to drink: but I have ſhewn in my 
fixth meditation how this can be reconciled with God's 
goodneſs and veracity. 


I muſt obſerve, by the by, that the objection re- 


mains, notwithſtanding this anſwer; for when a 
man is forced to confeſs that a general maxim, which 
he had laid down 2s the foundation of a certain and 
demonſtrative doctrine, admits of many exceptions, 
he ſhakes it to that degree, that it can no longer 
fix our uncertainties, and there is no caſe wherein 
a Sceptic may not uſe Des Cartes's diſtinction. If I 
was deceived, will he ſay, by the ideas, which re- 
preſent to me matter as an extended ſubſtance, it 


would be a deceit free from all manner of malice, 


and perhaps it would be uſeful to me in the ſtate 
Jam in, which in ſome reſpects is a true ſtate of 
infancy or fickneſs, whilſt my ſoul is united to my 
body. A verbal lie is not better than a ideal lie, and 
cannot be ſeparated from it; for men ſpeak only to 
excite ſome ideas in the minds of thoſe who hear 
them ; and may I not ſuppoſe that all ſorts of ideas 
relate, not to Abſolute truths, but to ſuch truths as 
have a relation to mankind ? | | 

I muſt alſo obſerve, by the by, that there are cer- 


tain things and certain expreſſions in the Scripture, 


that will always confound the deepeſt Metaphy ficians. 
We have here an inſtance of it. See how Des Cartes 
was run down by the hypotheſis which Gregorius 


Ariminenſis pretended to ground on the Scripture. 


One may eaſily, gueſs that he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed, 
when he ſaw that the thundering arguments that fell 
upon him, came from a place from which he expected 
it leaſt. He thought he had built upon a rock, for 
he had built upon the infallibility of God. He ex- 
pected, without doubt, to have the approbation of 
Divines as to that fundamental part of his hypotheſis, 
and he was ſure at leaſt that no paſſages of the 
Scripture would be alledged againſt him: and yet 
the ſtorm fell upon him from that very quarter ; 
and it was ſo violent that he was forced to yield. So 
vain are the thoughts and hopes of men} But, on 
the other fide, we may very well wonder that 
Des Cartes made ſo weak a reſiſtance. His quick ſur- 


render is a ſign that he was not at all acquainted with 


books of Divinity. If he had been verſed in that 
reading, he might have known a great many ex- 
plications and ſolutions of thoſe Scripture paſſages 


that Gregory Ariminenſis built upon, and they might 


have afforded him a method of diſputing, whereby 
he might have come off. It is likely ſome will 
ſay that I am miſtaken, and that he could not well 


make uſe of that method ; for he was only for evident 
reaſons, and always preferred what is clearer to what 


is leſs clear. Now the paſſages that were objected 


againſt him out of the Holy Scripture, are infinitely 
| clearer than the explanations and gloſſes of the com- 


mentators; which is the reaſon why he ſurrendred 
ſo ſoon. I can anſwer this objection, and I ſay before 
hand, that this great Philoſopher ſhould at leaſt have 
inſiſted more than he did on the nature of the expreſ- 
ſions made uſe of by the holy writers, to accommodate 
themſelves to the capacity of the people. Vulgar minds 
being not able to raiſe themſelves to the molt perfect 
being, it was neceſlary that the Prophets ſhould bring 
down God to man, and make him ſtammer with us, 
as a nurſe ſtammers with a child, whom ſhe ſuckles. 
Hence it is that there are {g many expreſſions in the 
Scripture, importing that God repents, that he is angry, 
that he will inquire whether a thing has e 
that he will alter his mind if men obey, or do not 
obey him, and a thouſand ſuch things, that are incon- 
ſiſtent with infinite perfection. Des Cartes did not fail 
to ſhew what difference there is between thoſe ex- 


preſſions, and thoſe of a true Metaphyſician; but he 


touched too ſlightly upon it, and loft all the . N © 
he might have drawn from it; for he yielded notwith- 
ſtanding, to the pretenſion of Gregory Ariminenſis. 
He ſhould not have done it, he ſhould have affirmed 


@ * 


niſter, who had ſaid the ſame thing, but with ſome reſtrictions that corrected it [C]. 


conſtantly, that the paſſages of the Scripture, wherein 


it is ſaid that God does ſometimes deceive, ought never 
to be literally underſtood, and ought to be expound- 
ed, as thoſe that ſay that he repents, and which aſ- 
cribe to him ſome other human frailty. He ſhould 


have ſhewn at large, that a Philoſopher ought not to 


have a regard to thoſe paſſages of the word of God, 
when the greatneſs of the Supreme Being is to be re- 
pre ſented. 
will lay down as a maxim, fays he (19), That 
© whenever I deſign to ſpeak of God exactly, I muſt 
* not conſult myſelf, nor ſpeak according to cuſtom, 
© but raiſe my mind above all creatures, to confult the 
* yalt and immenſe idea of the moſt perfect being: 
although I may be allowed to ſay in a moral treatiſe, 
© that God has repented, that he is angry, Sc. Yet 
© thoſe and ſuch like expreſſions cannot be allowed 
me in a treatiſe purely Metaphyſical, in which one 
* mult ſpeak exactly.“ 2; | 

Let us remember, that if the Scripture does often 
repreſent God under popular, and conſequently very 
falſe, notions, to accommodate itſelf to the capacity of 
thoſe, for whom God deſigned the revelation ; it af- 
fords us in other places the corrective that we want, I 
mean the deſcription of the Infinite Being in his im- 
mutable and moſt perfect majeſty. | 

LC] They made a great miſe in Holland againſt a mi- 
niſter, who had ſaid the ſame thing, but abith ſome re- 
ftriaions that corrected it.] I mean Mr de Wolzogue. 
He was profeſior and miniſter of the Walloon church 
at Utrecht, in the year 1666, when a book came 
out, intituled, Philgſapbia S. Scripture interpres, Ex- 
ercitatio paradoxa. It appeared a very pernicious piece 
to the orthodox Divines, and worſe than a Socinian 
book. Mr de Wolzogue was one of thofe who con- 
futed it; but he was ſo unlucky in his performance, 
that they made as much or more noiſe againſt his con- 
futation (20), than againſt the book he had confuted. 
Here is one of the things that gave the greateſt of- 
fence. * (21) I am to prove in the third place, 


© that God will not deceive any body : though I need 


not take much pains to prove it. When God fays 
© a thing, it is fafficient to make us apprehend that 
* he will not deceive men. I fay, that he ai] not 
* deceive, left one ſhould think that he cannot do it, 
if he would. For as any one, who goes about to 
* deceive another, is reputed to be in ſome meaſure 
above him in that reſpe&, and to ſurpaſs him either 
in addreſs, or ſtrength, or in ſome other faculty 
whatever it be; and becauſe God's wiſdom, and 
power, and all his other attributes are infinite; it 
is plain that creatures, even the moſt perfect of them, 
becauſe they are finite, as being creatures, may be 
led into error by the infinite Creator. But I deny 
that he ab do it. For we can ſcarce think of an 
intention to deceive, without believing that there is 
ſome malice in it, whereby we endeavour to impoſe 
upon the perſon, whom we dare not aſſault without 
cunning and deceit ; or that there is a weakneſs of 
mind, which makes one doubt of a good ſucceſs with- 
out it. Each of thoſe two things betrays a great 
imperfection: they muſt not be therefore aſcribed in 
the leaſt to him, whom we look upon as a moſt 
perfect Being (22). They, who wrote againſt Mr de 
Wolzogue (23), complained very much of this pro- 
poſition, God might deceive, if be avould. It is certain 
that it ſounds ill, and tho' the explanation the author 
added to it, reduced it to the common opinion of the 
orthodox Divines, that it is impoſſible God ſhould de- 
ceive any body, yet it had been better for him to 
abſtain from thoſe offenſive words, which at the bot- 
tom were of no uſe to the queſtion in hand, and 
were a meer needleſs parentheſis. It ſeems to me 
that men in cold blood would not have carried their 
cenſure farther; only they might have added to it, 
that an author, who appears ſo much addicted to De- 
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Mr Regis was wel {ſenſible of this: 1 


(19) R is, Sy. 
ſteme te Phils 
ſophie, Tom, t, 
pap. 168, Fey, 
of - Lyons 1691, 


in 1299, 


(20) It is intitae 


led, De ſeriptura - 


rum interprete 
adverſus Exerci- 
tatorem parado- 


xum libri duo, 
and was printed 


in 1667, 


(21) It is pag. 
24, of the iſt 
Edit. and pag. 
11, of the 2d 
Edit. of De 
Script, interpr. 
&c, 


(22) Wolzogue, 
Apologie pout 
le Synode de 

Naerden, Part 
iv, pag. 160. 


(23) Sce Mr 
Vander Mad yen, 
pag. 19, of his 
beo pro vera & 
genuine. Reiot- 
matorum ſenten- 
tia præſertim in 
ngotio de inter- 
prete Scriptu:&æ. 
Mr Vegelſatg, 


Cartes, ought not to uſe a great compaſs of words in i: the 2d chapter 


order to ſay that God cannot deceive. 
ſay it in one word, and not in circumlocutions that 
require explanation. They who expreſs themſelves 


He ought to % 


of the neceſtà ria 
reſponſio ad p!#* 
fationem Ludo- 
vici Wolzogii. 


thus, the reprobate might love God, i they awould, but Jom Bron, 4 


their corruption is ſo great, that they cannot be willing to 


Seotch miniſter ; 


love him, ſay at the bottom the ſame thing with thoſe, Ig. 61, of b 


who affirm roundly, that it is impoſſible the reprobate 
ſhould love God. This laſt propoſition being ſhorter, 


I 15 


Wolzogius e 
proditor, a 
r eral others. 


(24) Wolzo 
ubi ſupra, f 
154, 155˙ 


(2 6) Note, 
Mr de Wol: 
ober ves aft 
awards, tha 
gave Mr de 
badie notice 
that overſig 
the ſynod 
Naerden, 
fince that 
adds be, h 
mended hi: 
nion, havi 
ferved that 


was an im 


to ſay tha! 
will and d 
effectively 
ceive men. 


(26) That 
Jogemens 
pluſieurs | 
ſeurs & I 
en Theol 
prononcen 
thodoxe | 
de Louys 
Wolzogui 
I Interpre 
J Eeriture 


(27) Wo 
Avant þ 
Jugemen 


(28) Cor 
with thi 
1 have f 
the rem: 
[4 ], 0 
«article R 


GOUZ 


that he cannot have the will to deceive ; why did Mr de 


RIMINL 


is preferable to the other. In like manner, ſince it 
is a ſhorter expreſſion to ſay, God cannot deceive, than 
to ſay, He might deceive, if he would ; but he is fo holy, 


Wolzogue uſe ſo many windings and turnings in his 
diſcourſe ? However it be, there 1s more reaſon to won- 
der that the cenſure was not- wholly confined within 
thoſe bounds, than to ſee that the 'Sieur de Labadie, 
who, in the name of the Walloon church of Middle- 
burg, proſecuted Mr de Wolzogue in the Walloon 
ſynod, durſt accuſe him of Heterodoxy for ſaying 
that God cannot have the will to deceive us. * Mrde 
© Labadie objects againſt me, in his Latin book, as 


, iy 


ceitful deſign, if he was. willing to deceive ;- but it 
is impoſſible for him to have ſuch a will; it is alſo 
impoſſible that he ſhould uſe his power for the exe- 
cution of a deceit; from whence I conclude, that 
it is impoſſible he ſhould deceive. The meaning of 
which is, that God is moſt wiſe and powerful. Who 
will deny it? But perhaps it will be ſaid that there 
is ſome harſhneſs in the words. Suppoſe there was, 
is it ſuch a crime as deſerves all the noiſe that is 
made about it ? If all harſh and offenſive words were 
ſtruck out of the books of our Divines, there would 
be many razures in them. Calvin himſelf would 
not be free from cenſure concerning the doctrine of 


9. * an error contrary to the Scripture ; not what I ſaid * Predeſtination. But as for the doctrine in queſtion, 
bi * that God might deceive if he would, but what I ad- I maintain that the Scripture ſays more of it than 
35 * ded to it, that God cannot have the will to deceive. © I do. It ſays, 1 Kings xxii. that the Lord has put 
"5 He pretends, that I have not faid enough, and aſ- * a hing fpirit in the mouth of the falſe prophets. In the 
* ſerts that God avill and can deceive. He objects the © twentieth chapter of Feremiah, wer. 7. O Lord, 

« Scripture againſt me, and aſks, What will Wolzogue * thou haſt deceived me, and I was deceived. For ſo 


Att 42 
ptura 


rete . 


(:4) Wolzogue, 
ubi ſupra, Pag · 
154, 155 


25) Note, that 
Mr de Wolzogue 
oblerazes after- 
45405 . he 
gave Mr de La- 
dadie notice of 
that overſight in 
the ſynod of 
Natrden, and 
fince that time, 
adds he, he has 
mended his opt- 
nion, having ob- 
ferved that it 


was an impiety 


« fay to the Hiſtory related in the 22d chapter of the 
* 1/2 book of Kings, and eſpecially to the words of the 
© 22d verſe? And the Lord ſaid, Thou ſhalt perſwade 
*. him, and prevail alſo : go forth, and do ſo. Now 
therefore behold, the LORD hath put a lying 
* ſpirit in the mouth of all theſe thy prophets, and 
* the LORD hath ſpoken evil concerning thee. 


* When God willed and commanded that Ahab ſhould be 


« ſeduced and put a lying ſpirit ( for ſo F unius and Tremel- 
ius ſpeak) muſt he be charged with weakneſs of mind or 
* malice (24)? See the margin (25). TI ſhall ſet 
down another paſſage, whereby it will appear that the 
adverſaries of Mr de Wolzogue were not offended at 


Labadie's temerity. It is a very long paſſage; but 


ſince it contains a doctrine, whereby the cenſured pro- 
poſition 1s cleared and explained in a ſolid manner, the 
reader will not think it ſtrange to find it in this place. 
Here are therefore Mr de Wolzogue's words in the 
preface to a collection of Judgments, which he pub- 
liſhed in 1669 (26). | 

* (27) The principal objection, and which makes 
© the greateſt noiſe, is what I have ſaid, that God can 
« deceive, if he will. For it ſeems my meaning is, 
that God can deceive. But I think there is nothing 
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this explication. 


it 1s tranſlated in the Engliſh Bible, and does not 

our verſion ſay in Baekiel xiv. 9. If the prophet be 

deceived when he hath ſpoken a thing, I the Lord have 

deceived that prophet, Did -I advance any thing that 
ſeems at firſt ſo ſtrange as this? I am not ignorant 
of the ſenſe that is put upon thoſe paſſages ; but I 
wiſh they would likewiſe have admitted that which 
I put upon my aſſertion, without charging me 
with the appearance of harſhneſs that is to be found 
in the words. That which is ſurprizing, is, that 
Mr de Labadie maintains that God can and vill 
deceive, and that he has deceived : he finds fault 
with me becauſe I ſaid only that God can deceive if he 


will, but that he cannot vill it; and yet none of 


our zealots reprove him for it.“ 
Mr de Wolzogue's adverſaries were not ſatisſied witn 
Mr Vogelſang confuted it with 


great contempt and indignation, and obſerved, among 
other things, that it is likely Des Cartes took from 
the ſchoolmen his diſtinction between the porver and the 
abi to deceive; as if that power was a kind of per- 
fection, whereas the will to deceive is an imperfection. 
He will have it that Des Cartes hunted after the 
glory of invention, by digging up the ordures of the 


12 to ſay that God more harmleſs than what I have ſaid, and that it ſchoolmen (29); and he quotes a paſſage of the fifth (29) Solet Carte- 
do- will and does will be found to be very Orthodox, if it be care- chapter of the fourth book of Ariſtotle's Topics, where ſius è putidiffimis 
uo, effeQtively de- fully examined. For if there be any thing to be ſaid it is ſaid that the faculty of doing moral evil is in antigubrum phi- 
t . « againſt it, it muſt be in the ſenſe, or in the words. God, and in a good man. He alledges alſo ns neous 
(26) That i, 1 for the ſenſe, I lay down that it is impoſſible words of Thomas Aquinas, which explain that paſ- liberalius inep- 
FER jogemens ds * God ſhould ever deceive any body, as it is impoſ- ſage of Ariſtotle. Deus peccare non poteſt, quia eſt tientium ſordibus 
18 pluſieurs Profeſ- © fible he ſhould lie or deny himſelf ; this I have ſaid © omnipoteps. Quamyis Philoſophus dicat in quarto excrementa præ- 
_ ſeurs & DoCteurs in expreſs words in ſeveral places of my book; I * Topicorum, quod poteſt Deus & ſtudioſus (v pro- EO TOI 1 
2d en bee aut made it the foundation of my whole diſpute, and I * bus) prava agere. Sed hoc intelligitur vel ſub con- _ uti de pla- 
; rig = = think it is ſo important a truth, that I believe we © ditione, cujus antecedens fit impoſſibile, ut puta, ſi citis obſoletis, & 
75 de Louys de can have no aſſurance of any thing in the world, nor dicamus quod poteſt Deus prava agere {i velit. Nihil merita ſepultis 
Wolzogue de of our ſalvation without it. Nevertheleſs, in order enim prohibet conditionalem eſſe veram, cujus ante- 5 ow 
lTnerpret de to explain the nature of deceit, I diſtinguiſh the will * cedens & conſequens eſt impoſſibile; ſicut ſi dicatur, iges mae 
8 « of deceiving from the qualifications neceſſary to per- © fi homo eſt aſinus, habet quatuor pedes. Vel, ut ſubripiat. Reine- 
(27) Wolzogue, form that deceit. The will of n is always intelligatur, quod Deus poteſt aliqua agere, que 7s Vogelſangius, 
Avant propos des © ſinful, and contains properly the imperfection that nunc prava videntur, quæ tamen, fi ageret, bona N 2 32 V. A D. 
Jugemeris, &c, is in deceit ; but the qualifications that might ſerve © eſſent. Vel loquitur ſecundum communem opinionem . | 
to put that deceit in execution are good, and contain gentilium, qui homines dicebant transferri in Deos, for in Eccleſia 
(28) Compare always ſome perfection (28). Let us conſider two * ut Jovem & Mercurium (30). - - - - God cannot ſin, & Gymnaſio 
with this what © men, one of which is ſtupid and malicious, and the becauſe he zs ommipotent : tho' Ariſtotle Jays in his fourth Slaton, ad 
LO _ in other a virtuous and able man: it may be ſaid of the : book of Topics, that the faculty of doing moral evil, is hy ah . 
P; 0p ps firſt, that he is deſirous to deceive ſome body, but in God and in good men. But this is underſtood either |. reſponſe. Sage 
article RAN- that he has not wit enough for it; it is not for * under à condition, the antecedent of which is impoſſible, 49. 
ans, GOUZE, want of will, but for want of power. On the con- © as if we ſhould ſay that God can do evil if he will. | 
out « trary, it will be ſaid of the ſecond, that he has all . For nothing hinders à conditional propoſition from being (zo) Thomas 
<8 * the wit that is requiſite to impoſe upon ſimple peo- true, tho" both the antecedent and conſequent part of it 2 2 AV 
3 « ple, but that he is too honeſt to do it. Now if we * be impoſſible : for example aue may Jay, if a man be . . 
« apply this to God, it is moſt certain that he will * an aſs, he has four feet. Or Ariſtolle means that n ibid,” f. 
A © not deceive, he cannot have ſuch a will, he is too. © God can do ſame things which now ſeem evil, but 51. 
For, perfect for it, being perfection it ſelf; but as for the © would nevertheleſs be good if be ſhould as them. Or 
f bis qualities requiſite for the execution of a deceit, ſuch J he ſpeaks according to the common opinion of the 
_ das wiſdom and power, without doubt God is en- Gentiles, who ſaid that men were changed into goas, as 
a « dowed with them; not that he can at any time Jupiter and Mercury. He maintains that 1 homas 
_ © make uſe of his wiſdom and power to perform a Aquinas made himſelf ridiculous, by pretending to 
nter- « deceit, for this {till ſuppoſes a will to deceive; but juſtify that opinion of Ariſtotle. He 1s very ſevere 
ur. © he has however the wiſdom and power requiſite for upon him: I ſhall only mention what he ſays upon 
5 15 the execution of a deceit; and it is in this ſenſe, I the laſt point. Quod ultimo loco hariolatur, Ari- 
Han ſay, that God can deceive if he will, but that he ſtotelem forte ic locutum fuiſſe juxta cammunem 
3 cannot will it; that is God cannot deceive, not for cpinionem Gentilium, qui homines dicebant transferri in 
ado- want of wiſdom or power; but by reaſon of the Deos, ut Jovem & Mercurium; quam hoc plane 
Pp perfection of his will. So that theſe words, God can * frivolum eſt ? Etenim, juxta communem Gentilium 
> « deceive if he will, ought to be paraphraſed thus, God * opinionem, Dii non modo facultatem habebant ma- 
* bis © has all the qualifications neceſſary for the execution of * la vel turpiſſima perpetrandi, ſed & promptam ſane 
cauſe deceit; he is wiſe, powerful, and conſtant ; he has * voluntatem. Quapropter eorum poetz furta Nu- 
40 . «* whatever might ſerve for the performance of a de - minum & impoſturas, & rixas, & pugnas, & mu- 
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(31) Vogelſang, 
ibid. pag. 52. 


| 


(a) Creſcimbeni, 
FIftoria della 
volgar Poeſia, 


pag. 149. 


(5) Fu Gentiluo- 
mo della Camera 


del Re Chriſtia- 
niſſimo. Jacobo 


Rilli, Notizie 
Letterarie ed 
Iſtoriche intorno 


(1) Nic. Ery- 
thræus, Pinac, I, 


Pag. 62, 


_ Galliam. 


(2) Baillet, Ju- 
gem. ſur les 
Poetes, num. 


1375. 


(3) Ibid, 


d vere Jet to Muſic and acted on the ſtage.] Nicius Ery- 


(4) Lis Da- 
phium inſtead of 
Daphnem, in 
the printed book 
of Nicius Ery- 
thræus. 


(50 Nic. Ery- 
thræus, Pinac. 
I, pag. 101. 


(6) Jacobo Rilli, 


Notizie intorno 


a gli Uomini 
illuſtri dell' Ac- 


cademia Fioren- 
tina, Part i, 
Fag. 258, 260. 


RINUCCIN I. 


tuorum odiorum raneores, & libidines & adulteria 
vulgo decantavere. Quod plane contra Philoſophi 
ſcopum & mentem eſt, qui mala e aer vo- 
luntatem Deo penitus abroꝑat, etſi facultatem pra- 


va faciendi conceſſerit (31). - - - - As to his laſt con- 


* jefure, wiz. that perhaps Ariffatle ſpoke according to 
the common opinion of the Gentiles who ſaid that 
© men were changed into gods, &c. how frivolous is 
* it ? For according to the common opinion of the Gentiles 
* the Gods had not only the power, but alſo the will 


© to commit the baſeſt afioms. Hence it was that their 

Poets choſe for their ordinary themes, the thefts of the 

« gods, their frauds and contentions, their battles and 

* mutual animoſities, their lufts and adulteries, But this | 

* plainly cintradicts the ſcope and meaning of the Philbſo- (32) Ib. 7.6 

« pher, who takes from God the will at the ſame time I 
that he leaves him the power to do evil.” He adds (33) Note, That 
(32) ſome other paſſages of the Scripture to thoſe that che Walloon fh. 
were quoted by Mr de Wolzogue, and ſhews how 904d declared 


they are to be underſtood. See the margin (33). Wel 
. 


RINUCCINI (OTTAv1o), a gentleman of Florence (a), followed, into 
France, Mary de Medicis, with whom he was in love [A], and gained the eſteem of 
Henry IV, who made him gentleman of his bed-chamber (Y). He was a man of wit, 


and a handſome perſon, polite, eloquent, and a very good Poet, and, with the advan- 


tage of theſe good qualities, he applied himſelf very much to make his court to the (© Nic, Ery- 


t reus, Pinac, 


ladies (c). His inventions conſiderably enriched the Italian poetry; for he was the firſt 1, pag. 6: 6. 
who made verſes after the manner of Anacreon, and compoſed pieces which were ſet to 


Muſic, and acted on the ſtage (d) [BJ. It 


a gli Uomini illuſtri dell' Accad. Fiorent. Part i, p. 258. 


FA] He followed into France Mary de Medicis with 
ewhom he wwas in love.] Nicius Erythræus tells us this 
particular. Mariam Mediceam, ſays he (1), Gallic 
Reginam, non majort ambitione quam vanitate adama- 
wit: quam etiam honoris gratia, proſecutus eſt euntem in 
Sed poſtea reverſus in ltaliam, omiſfis ama- 
toriis nugis, ad quas erat mire propenſus, tandem ad ſe 
rediit, queque ratione non perſpexerat, ſatietate abjecit, 
experiendo contempfit, totumque ad pietatis amorem & ſtu- 
dium animum contulit ; in quo demum PFlorentiæ diem obiit 
extremum. Here 1s the paraphraſe made by Mr Bail- 
let on theſe Latin words, © Ottavio Rinuccini .... . 
was known in France under the moſt diſadvantage- 
ous, character in the world, becauſe he had the folly 
and indiſcretion to diſcover the motives which had 
induced him to put himſelf in the retinue of queen 

Mary de Medicis (2)... . I muſt add for his repu- 
tation, that he changed his life and practice to- 
wards the end of his days, that the virtue and wiſ- 
dom of our queen, which had very much mortified 
his inclination, opened his eyes, and that returning 
into Italy with a fincere repentance and falutary 
ſhame, he applied himſelf to exerciſes of 'piety 
which he never forſook till his death (3).” 

[LB] He was the firſt who .. . . compoſed pieces which 
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thræustaſcribes to him four Operas, that of Daphne 
(J), that of Eurydice, that of Arethuſa, and that of 
Ariadne (5) ; but Mr Rilli makes no mention of Are- 
thuſa, tho' he had made great enquiries after what 
related to this great Poet. He tells us (6) that the 
Daphne, repreſented before the Grand Ducheſs by 
James Corſi, was printed at Florence in the year 1600, 
in 4to. That the Eurydice, acted at the marriage of 
Mary de Medicis with Henry IV, was printed at the 
ſame place in the year 1600, in 4to. That the Ari- 
adne, ated at the marriage of the prince of Mantua 
with the Infanta of Savoy, was printed at the ſame 
place in the year 1608, in 4to. That the Maſcherata 
dell' Ingrate, a ballet danced at the marriage of the 


ſame prince of Mantua, was printed at Mantua in the 


year 1608, in 4to. That the Verſi Sacri cantati nella 
Cappella della Sereniſſima Archiducheſſa q Auſtria Gran- 
ducheſſa di Toſcana, and the Ode in lade de Giuocatori 


di pallone, were printed at Florence in the year 1622, 


(7) Ibid. pag. 
259. 


(3) Taken from 
a letter to the 
academy de gli 
Alterati. 


(9) Note, that 
at pag. 145, of 
Pinacotheca ter- 
tia, he mentions 
the three others, 
but not Are- 
thuſa, | 


(10) To Mary 


de Medicis, queen 


, of France, 


in 4to, by the care of Peter Francis Rinuccini the au- 


thor's ſon. That there were others printed in ſingle 
ſheets,” beſides ſonnets, ſongs, &c. inſerted among the 
works of other authors, and that there are a great 
many pieces in manuſcript that deſerve to be publiſhed. 
He cites (7) a -paſſage of Peter Francis Rinuccini (8), 
which tells us, that Ottavio Rinuccini deſerved great 
commendation for the Verſi Sciolti in his panegyric on 
the birta of Lewis XIII, and that he had deſigned to 
tranſlate the fix books of St Catherine into that kind 
of verſe ; but that he had only tranſlated the firſt, 
which they were reſolved to publiſh, tho' the author 
had not put the finiſhing hand to it. This is what 
Mr Rilli tells us concerning the works of our Ottavio. 
Could he be ignorant of what relates to the opera of 
Arethuſa which Erythræus mentions (9)? | 
But to come to the point, let us copy a long paſ- 
ſage of the epiſtle dedicatory to the Eurydice 19. It 


will inform us, that Rinuccini thought that he was 
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is true, every one does not agree that he (% Cucina, 


ubi ſupra, 


was 


the firſt among the moderns that had attempted to in- 

troduce Muſic on the ſtage; but he was miitaken, and | 

knew not what I mention in another place (11). We (17) In the re- 
ſhall alſo ſee there that James Peri (12) was the perſon Mark, of the 
that compoſed the Muſic for the paſtoral of Daphne, 17055 3 
and afterward for the opera of Eurydice. E' ſtata 199785 
« openione di molti, Chriſtianiſima Regina, che gli (% .... 
antichi Greci e Romani cantaſſero ſulle Scene le Tra- e By: 
gedie intiere 3 ma $1 nobile maniera di recitare, non 1, pag. 61, call 
che rinnovata, ma ne pur che io ſappia fin qui & % Jacobus 
ſtata tentata da alcuno ; & cio mi credev' io per di- Pera; 4 at 
fetto della Muſica moderna, di gran lunga all' antica 25 8 
inferiore; ma penſiero si fatto mi tolſe interamente tertia, Ice cal! 
dall' animo Meſ. Jacobo Peri, quando udito l'inten- bm Jacobus be- 
zione del Sig. Jacopo Corſi, e mia, miſe con tanta rius. 

grazia ſotto le note la Favola di Dafne, compoſta da 

me, ſolo per fare una ſemplice prova di quello, che 

poteſſe il Canto nell' eta noſtra, che incredibilmente 

piacque a que' pochi che Pudirono ; onde preſo ani- 

mo, e data miglior forma alla ſteſſa Favola, e di 

nuovo rappreſentanddla in Caſa il Sig. Jacopo, fu 

ella non ſolo dalla Nobilta di tutta queſta Patria fa- 

vorita, ma dalla Sereniſſ. Granducheſſa, e dag! 1]- 
luſtriſſimi Cardinali dal Monte e Montalto, 1 e 
commendata ; ma molto maggior favore, e fortuna 

ha ſortito l' Euridice meſſa in Muſica dal medefimo 

Peri, con arte mirabile, e da altri non pit uſata, 

havendo meritato dalla benignita e magnificenza del 

Sereniſſ. Granduca d'eſſere rappreſentata in nobiliſ- 

ſima Scena, alla-preſenza di V. M. del Cardinal Le- 

gato, e di tanti Principi, e Signori d'Italia e di 

Francia; la onde cominciando io a conoſcere quanto 

ſimili Rappreſentazioni in Muſica ſiano gradite, ho 

voluto recare in luce queſte due, perchè altri di me 

piu intendenti s' ingegnino di accreſcere, e migliorare 

si fatte Poeſie di maniera, che non abbiamo invidia 

a quelle antiche tanto celebrate da Nobili Scrittori 

(13). I has been the opinion of many perſons, Moſt (13) Ottavio Ni- 


* Chriſtian Queen, that the antient Greeks and Romans nuccini, apud 
© ſung their tragedies throughout on the ſtage; but ſo J 


acobum Killi, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


c F%, . | 
noble a manner of reciting has not been revived, nor 258, 259. 


that I know of ſo much as attempted by any one till 
* now; and this I thought was owing to the defect of 
* the modern Muſic, which is far inferior to the ancient. 
* But Mr Facob Peri made me intirely alter my opinion, 
auben upon hearing the intention of Mr F acob Corſi and 
my ſelf, he ſo beautifully ſet to Muſic the paſtoral of 
Daphne which I had compoſed, meerly to make a trial 
awhat ſong could da in our age. It pleaſed to an in- 
credible degree, thoſe few that heard it. From this I 
took courage. The ſame piece being put into better form, 
and repreſented anew in the houſe of Mr Peri, vas not 
only fawuured by all the nobility of tht country, but 
heard and commended by the moſt ſerene Grand Ducheſs, 
and the moſt illuſtrious cardinals dal Monte and Mon- 
« talto. But the Eurydice has met with more favour and 
* ſucceſs, being ſet to Muſic by the ſame Peri wwith avon- 
© derful art, that is not uſed by any other, and having 
© been thought worthy to be repreſented on the ſtage, by 
© the bounty and magnificence of the moſt ſerene Grand Duke, 
© in the preſence of your majeſty, the cardinal Legate, and 
«* ſo many princes and gentlemen of Italy and France; from 
© qwhence beginning to know how well the like muſical 
« repreſentations were reliſhed, I reſolved to publiſh theſe 
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(14) 1 thit 
Cleri is an 
of the pr 


Peri. 


(15) Ido 
know w] 
it ſhould | 
have bee 
that Clau 
Monteve! 
compoſed 
Ariane, 


Mufic of 


riadne of 
cini. H 
this laſt 
deſerved 
mentione 
well as ! 
and Eur) 


(16) Me 
Repreſer 
Muſique 
163, & 


(17) He 
Comedia 
great re 
Florence 
let, Fu; 
les Pot 


1375. 


(18) In 
to the at 
de gli A 
apud R 
ſupra, / 


(a) Bay 
Hiſt. d 
d' Amb 
44. 


(1) La 
Maine, 
Frang, 
Note, 

Verdie 
vas ha 
Moned | 


before our Rinuccini (F). 


Lewis XIII in the year 1624. 


© tavo, to the end that others of greater abilities than 
« my ſelf may be induced to carry on and improve this 
« kind of poetry in ſuch manner, that we may have no 
* occaſion to envy thoſe antient pieces which are fo much 
celebrated by noble auriters.“ Let us add to this a cu- 
rious paſſage of Father Meneſtrier: Theſe dramatic 
pieces of Muſic were preſerved in carouſals and in 
be Pallets, the overtures of which were almoſt conſtant- 
ly made in dialogues and recitals of Muficians, who 
* {ung either in carts or other machines. At laſt Ot- 
* tavio Rinuccini, a Florentine Poet, having a particu- 
lar talent at expreſſing in his verſes all kind of paſ- 


U 

© them ſo well, that they neither deſtroyed any part 
of the beauty of the verſes, nor marred the diſtinct 
«< underſtanding of the words, which are often in a 
manner loſt by the windings, turns, and quivers, of 
the voice. He conſulted in this Jacob Corſ, a 
« gentleman of Florence, who underſtood Muſic, and 
« delighted in fine things, and both calling in Gia- 
como Cleri (14), and Giulio Caccini, excellent maſters 
in Muſic, they together contrived a piece which was 
© repreſented. in the houſe of Mr Corſi in the preſence 
o 

* 

: 


(14) I think 
Cleri is an error 
of the preſs for 
Peri. 


(15) 1 do not 
know whether 
it ſhould not 
have been ſaid 
that Claudius de 
Monteverde 
compoſed not the 
Ariane, but the 
Mufic of the A- 
riadne of Rinuc- 
cini, However, 
this laſt piece 
deſerved to be 
mentioned as 
well as Daphne 
and Eurydice. 


of the grand duke, and grand ducheſs of Tuſcany, 
and the cardinals Monti and Montalto, with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that this piece which was the Loves of Apol- 
lo and Daphne ſerved for a model to the Eurydice, 
which was repreſented a little after at the ſame place. 

Claudio de Monteverde, an excellent Muſician, com- 
poſed the Ariane (15) on the model of theſe two 
and being made maſter of the Muſic at St Mark's in 

Venice, he introduced theſe kind of repreſentations 
which are become ſo famous by the magnificence of 
the theatres and dreſs, by the delicacy - of voices, 
harmony of concerts, and the learned compoſitions 
of this Monteverde, Soriano, Giovanelli, Teofilo, 

and ſeveral other great maſters (16). 

Theſe are citations which will be read with plea- 
ſure by thoſe who love to know the origin and pro- 
greſs of every thing. Obſerve that Rinuecini was not 
a comedian (17). | 
[C] 7 do not believe that they are in the right to ſay 


(16) Meneſtrier, 
Repreſentat.. en 
Muſique, pag. 
163, & ſeg. 


(17) He was a 
Comedian in 
great repute at 
Florence. Bail- 
let, Fugem, ſur 
les Pottes, num. 


1375. 


gives him this praiſe: Qual fu, /ays he (18), ne 
7 ſaoi Verſi la facilita, quale la dolcezza veramente 


Balli, quali egli ancora primiero conduſſe in Francia, 
accompagnati dalla Muſica piacquero mirabil mente. 
Hoa eaſy was the ſtile of his werſes, and what 
* a ſweetneſs truly calculated for a melodious harmony? 
Hence it was that the ballets, which he alſo firſt in- 


(18) In his letter 
to the academy 

de gli Alterati, 
apud Rilli, ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 259. 


(a) Baudier, 
Hiſt. du Cardinal 
TAmboile, pag. 
44+ 


[4] He is the author of ſeveral books.] He com- 
poled at Blois in the year 1505, A zreati/e of the duty 
of ſoldiers and their privileges, which was printed at 
Verder Vau. Pri. Paris the fame year, and dedicated to Lewis XII (I). 
vas has not men. He wrote three books de Regibus Francorum, three 
woned this book, de Regibus Hiſpania, one de Regibus Hieroſolymarum, 


(1) La Croix du 
Maine, Biblioth, 


Frang, Þ. 331, 
Note, that du 


RINUCCINIL RITIUS © 


was the inventer of theſe two things. Some fay that Gabriel Chiabrera gave birth to the 

| Anacreontic ſongs (e), and that Emilio Caveleri, a gentleman of Rome, wrote Operas (+) Ibid. 

However that be, it cannot be denied that the dramatic 

pieces of the latter, in the pomp of machinery, the decorations of 'the ſcenes, and the 

ability of the Actors, excelled all that had been done before of that kind (g). I do not “ és. 
believe that he had reaſon to ſay that he firſt introduced ballets in France [CI]. After his (2) Did. 

return to Florence, he grew weary of the follies of love to which he formerly had a very 

ſingular propenſity (). What reaſon had not been able do, ſatiety and experience did, 
giving him a diſguſt to thoſe things, which had too much 8 his mind. He turned 14). 
his thoughts inward upon himſelf, and applied himſel 

died at Florence (i). Several of his Poems were printed there after his death, by the () Nic. Fu- 

care of PETER FRANCIS RINUCCINTI, his fon, who dedicated them to 


ſions, found means to adapt Muſic and ſinging to 


that he firſt introduced Ballets into France.] His ſon 


© nata all' armonioſa melodia ? Quindi nacque, che i 


879 


(J) Nic. Ery- 


thræus, Pinac. 


(5) See the re- 


wholly to piety, and fo he 


thræus, ubi 
ſupra, 


* troduced into France, being accompanied with Muſic, 
avere wonderfully liked.” He came into France with 
Mary de Medicis in the year 1600. Now we know 
that ballets were in uſe before that time : I will bring 
a proof of it which will be very agreeable to thoſe 
that are pleaſed with the Hiftory of Inventions. © Beau- 
* joyeux was an Italian named Balthafarini, one of the 


_ © beſt violins in Europe: the marſhal de Briſſac when 


he governed Piedmont, ſent him to the queen (19) (19) Vie. ca- 
* with all the band of violins under his direction. therine de Medi 
The queen made him her valet de chambre, and es. 
this Balthaſarini taking the name Beaujoyeux, be- 
came ſo famous at court for his inventions of bal- 
lets, concerts, entertainments, and repreſentations, 
that he was the only perſon talked of. It was he 
* who made the ballet for the marriage of the duke 
de Joyeuſe with Madam de Vaudemont ſiſter to the 
queen. This ballet was publiſhed under the title of 
* Ballet comique de la Reine, fait aux Noces de Monſieur 
le Duc de Foyeuſe & Mademoiſelle de Vaudemont 2 
Sur, par Baltaſar de Beaujoyeux Valet de Chambre 
du Roi & de la Reine ſa Mere. One of the court 
Poets wrote theſe verſes in his praiſe, 

Beaujoyeux qui premier des cendres de la Grece 

Fais retourner au jour le deſſein & Paddreſſe 
Du Balet compaſſe en ſon tour meſure 

Qui d'un eſprit Divin toy-meme te devance, 

Geometre inventif, unique en ta ſcience; 

Si rien d'honneur Sacquiert le tien eſt aſſure. 


Great Beaujoyeux, who firſt from Greece's urn 
Do'ft teach the ſprightly ballet to return, 
Contriv'd with judgment and proportion'd avellz 
Thou who divinely do'ft thy ſelf excel, 
Whoſe fancy geometrical and fine 
Diſplays a ſcience at is wholly thine, 

| Tf endleſs honour can at all be got, 
Then reft afſur'd that it ſhall be thy lot. 


__ - (20) Meneſtrier, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
272, 273. 

Beaulieu and Salmon maſters of the king's Muſic af- „ 

ſiſted him in the compoſition of the recitativos. and the article GO - 
airs in the ballet. La Cheſnaye the king's Almoner DIMEL. 
made part of the verſes, and James Patin the king's 
painter ſerved him in the decorations (20).“ This 
ballet was danced in the year 1582 (21). See in Fa- 
ther Meneſtrier (22) the deſcription of the machine 
with which it was introduced. 


$A K 6% 


8 (22) In his 7 


Traitte des Bal- 
lets anciens & 
modernes, pag. 


267, 268. 


RITIUS (MiIchAEI), in Italian Riccio, a Civilian of Naples, and author of 
ſeveral books [4], flouriſhed in the beginning of the XVIth century. He was baniſhed 
by the faction that oppoſed France, and retired to the court of Lewis XII, who honoured 
Him with the place of counſellor in the parliament of Paris (a). La Croix du Maine calls 
him Michael de Ris, and affirms that he was counſellor to the king in his great council, and - 
in the parliament of Paris in 1505, and that he was commonly called the advocate of % 1+ dun en 
Naples (b). When the Cardinal d' Amboiſe entered Milan, after Lewis Sforza had 


Maine, Biblioth, 
been Frang. p. 331» 7 


made 


four de Regibus Neapolis & Siciliæ, two de Regibus | 14 
Hungariæ, which were printed by John Frobenius at #4, 
Baſil in the year 1517 in 4to. We find there a pre- 1 
face by the author written at Rome in the year 1505, "M7 

and another preface by James Parrhaſius, who affirms 
that the ſtile: of the work is pure, free, and natural, 


purus, 


880 RITTUS RITTANGELIUS: | 


made priſoner, he appointed Michael Ritius to anſwer the harangue made by the Mila- 


(c) See Gaguin in 
his 11th book of 
the Hiſtory of 
France, fol, N. 
308 N verſo, 


(2) Taken from 
Geſner, Bibliotb, 
fol, 513. 


(a) Biblioth. Li- 
brorum novo- 
rum, Menf. Sept. 

& 08. 1698, 


Pag. 674. 


(1) It is a book, 
which the Jews 
aſcribe to the pa- 
triarch Abra- 
ham. Others 
aſcribe it to Rab- 
bi Aiba. Rit- 
tangelius made a 
tranſlation of it 
with ſome notes, 
which was 
printed at Am- 

ſterdam in 
1642. 


(2) Profeſſor of 
Divinity at Fra- 
neker. 


(3) See Mr Van- 
der Wayen's 
preface to the 
Libra weritatis, 


Mr Vander Wayen (5). 


(4) In Lipmanni 
confutatione, 


See the ſame pre 
Face. ak 


(5) See the ſame 
preface. 


(6) Auguſt 1699, 
Page 214. 


(7) Taken from 
the Journal of - 
Utrecht, Sept. 
& 0#ob, 1698, 


Pax. 675, 677. 


(3) Ibid, Pag. 
673. 


tibus omnium ſeculorum, tam Judaicz, 
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neſe to obtain pardon for their diſobedience (c). Lewis XII ſent the ſame Ritius to Ge- 
noa, in the year 1506, to offer an amneſty to the revolted inhabitants (d). The re- (% Gurus 


monſtrances of this Orator were of no effect. 


purus, candidus, illaboratus (2). Ludovicus Vives fays 
that there are abundance of faults in the proper names 
in theſe Hiſtories of Ritius. Michael Ritius Reges ali- 
py Chriſtianos collegit, in quo opere multa ſunt locorum, 

ominum, & fuamiliarum corrupta nomina, witio credo 


deſcribentium (3). His Hiſtory of the kings of France 


(3) Lud, Vives, de tradendis Diſciplinis, Ii5. v, pag. 359, E- 
dit, Lugd, 1551, in 800, 


RITTANGELIUS (Jonn STEPHEN), 


* 


reaches from Pharamond to Lewis XII, and was print- | 


ed at Rome in the year 1505, and dedicated to Gu 


de Rochefort chancellor of France (4). That of the 


kings of Spain begins with Gargoris, and ends with 
Philip I, father of Charles V (5). 


(5) Vaſzus, Chron, Hiſp. cap, i, Pag. 21, Edit, Colm, 1577, 


in Yv0., 


/ 
a converted Jew, was of Bamber 


in Germany, and lived in the XVIIth century. He was profeſſor of the Oriental lan- 
guages in the univerſity of Konigſberg, and publiſhed ſome books [A], which. ſhew 


that he was zealous for the Chriſtian religion, and a learned man. 


He deſigned to pub- 


liſh ſome other books, *and in order to it he made a voyage to Amſterdam ; but his 
manuſcripts were torn to pieces by privateers, who took the ſhip in which he had em- 
barked. He himſelf relates this adventure in the Epiſtle Dedicatory of his Jezirah. 
Some ſay he was born a Jew. The Journaliſts of Utrecht affirm it poſſitively (a), but 
others ſay, that being a Roman Catholic he turned a Jew, and afterwards Proteſtant, They 
are the words of the Nouvelles de la Republique des Leitres, in Auguſt 1699, pag. 212. 
But ſome are of opinion that he never profeſſed Judaiſm [BJ. He was ſtill living the 


A] He publiſbed ſome books.) He had faid in his 
notes upon the book Jezirah (1), that the Chaldaic 
paraphraſe on the Scripture affords very good argu- 


ments againſt the Jews and the Anti-Trinitarians. 


Whereupon a Socinian fell upon him in a book he 
publiſhed under the name of Irenopolita. Rittangelius 
anſwered it, and intituled his anſwer Libra weritatis, 
and dedicated it to John Cafimir, king of Poland. 
Mr Vander Wayen (2) cauſed it to be reprinted at 
Franeker in 1698, with another treatiſe of the ſame 
author concerning the ceremonies of the Paſſover. He 


_ reprinted alſo in the ſame place, in the year 1699, 


Rittangelius's book de Veritate Religionis Chriſtiane. 
It contains a large collection of paſſages, which ſhew 
that the ancient Jewiſh church believed the myſtery of 
the Trinity, and the eternal Divinity of the Meſſias (3). 
Mr Wagenſeil (4) has publiſhed ſome letters, which 
Rittangelius wrote to a Jew, and which ſeem to him 
to be excellent. Mr du Voiſin, who refuted the book 
of the pretended Irenopolita, has not been ſo ſucceſsful 
in it as the Chriſtian proſelyte : it is the opinion of 
| I muſt add that ſome of thoſe, 
who do not like Rittangelius's principles, did no ſoon- 


er hear that there was a new edition of his Libra wer:i- 


tatis, but they publiſhed a manuſcript written long be- 
fore, and intituled Bilibra weritatis & rations, &c. 
To which they added the diſſertation 4e Verbo Dei, 
which had occaſioned Rittangelius's anſwer. Conſult 
the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (6). 
Rittangelius publiſhed at Koningſberg in 1652, his 
German tranſlation of the prayers, which the Jews 
make in their ſynagogues on the firſt day of every 
year, and dedicated it to the Elector of Brandenburg. 
We read in the epiſtle dedicatory, dated the 31ſt of 
May 1652, that he had been ſick about a year, and 
that he had little hopes of recovering; that he had 
often deſired to have ſome choice diſciples committed 
to his care, that the talent he had received of Gop 
might not die with him, but be tranſmitted to others ; 
that he could not obtain this favour, and therefore 
notwithſtanding his great illneſs, he had tranſlated 
ſome Jewiſh prayers into the German language. He 
takes notice in his preface of ſeveral faults committed 
by Kircher, Capel, Scaliger, Vechner, Vorſtius, Con- 
ſtantinus l' Empereur, Slevogtius, and Schickardus, in 
tranſlating ſome Hebrew paſſages (7). The Journal, 
which I have quoted, informs us of his infatuation. 
In eo merito & cordatioribus Theolgmityeprehendendus, quod 
ubique fere jactat, ne apicem quiatm ullum wel literam 
in Novo Teftamenta reperiri, quem non ex Hebreorum an- 
tiquitatibus deſumtum demonſtrare ipſe poſſit, & quidem, 
ut ipſe loguitur, non opinionibus, (quia opinio verſatur 
circa illa, quæ ſe aliter habere poſſunt) ſed auctorita- 
uam Chri- 


ſtianæ Eccleſiæ & Antiquitatis (8), He ſaid there is 


thirty-farſt 


not a jot in the New Teſtament, but what is taken 
from the Jewiſh antiquities. | 

[B] Some are of opinion that he never profeſſed Ju- 
daiſm.] A manuſcript letter dated theioth of September 
1701, has been imparted to me, out of which I ſhall 
extract ſome paſſages that will doubtleſs pleaſe the cu- 
rious. | 2 

The author of the letter was particularly acquainted 
with our Rittangelius. He obſerves, I. That Hornius, 
Wagenſeil, and ſeveral other writers affirm, that he 
had been a Jew, and was perhaps born of Jewiſh pa- 
rents. II. That the anonymous author of the Bilibra 
veritatis affirms , That Rittangelius having been bred 
up in the Church of Rome, embraced the religion of 
the Jews, who, as it is faid, circumciſed him at Ham- 
burgh ; and that afterwards he was baptized at Dantzic 
by Mr Nigrinus, and profeſſed himſelf a Chriftian. 
III. That Chriſtopher Hartknoch, Profeſſor at Thorn, 
ſays +, That Rittangelius being born a Chriſtian, as it 
is ſaid, and being initiated into the Chriſtian religion 


by Baptiſm, embraced Judaiſm, and was circumciſed of Profin, Pa. 


at Hamburgh ; that afterwards he turned Papiſt, and 
then Calviniſt, and at laſt Lutheran ; that, contrary 
to cuſtom, he was made Profeſſor extraordinary of the 
Hebrew tongue, in the univerſity of Konigſberg, 
without any preliminary diſputation for it; that he 
was favoured therein by the Great Marſhal, and that a 
quarrel ariſing between Latterman and Miſlenta, he 
ſided with Latterman. | | 


The author of the letter makes in the firſt place a 


remark upon the uncertainty that may be obſerved in 
thoſe writers, and upon their various accounts ; from 
whence it follows, that if ſome of them are not mi- 
ſtaken, the others muſt needs relate ſome falſities. 
Afterwards he gives an abſtract of a letter, which 
a ſenator of Dantzic writ to him the twenty-ſecond of 
April, 1700. That abſtract imports, that Mr Hart- 
knoch, ſpeaking without doubt of the ſame Ni- 
grinus, to whom he aſcribes the baptizing of Rit- 
tangelius, ſays I that Nigrinus, being a Lutheran, 
turned Calviniſt, and was a preacher at Dantzic, 


ID, Vit { 
»j% mn, 
192, J 


(4) Voſſius, 
Hiſtor. ll 


Pag. 667. 


FT Pag. 69 


＋ In his Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory 


641, Edit, 
1686. 


t Ib, f. 824 


and then turned Papiſt at the ſuggeſtion of the 


Capuchin Valerian Magni; and that before that time 
he had ſaid ſeveral things agreeable to the principles 
of the Socinians concerning the birth of Jesus 
CHR1sT. That ſenator was deſired to inquire whe- 
ther there was any monument of the pretended baptiſm 
conferred upon Rittangelius by Nigrinus at Dantzic ; 
and he was told, that ſuch a ceremony would have 
been performed with great pomp, and in a particular 
manner regiſtred in the archives of the church, con- 
ſidering the merit and learning of that new Chriſtian. 
His anſwer was, that Nigrinus was invited, in 1630, 
to be paſtor of the Reformed in St Peter's church at 
Dantzic; and that the office of baptizing doing 

:5Þ appropriate 


(1) Pap, 


(2) Pag. 753. 


chirty-firſt of May, 165 2, for it is the 


Gros III, printed at Orleans in 15 83. 


at Paris in 1569. 


article 


of his books (5). 


RITTANGELIUS. ROBERT 


date of the Epiſtle Dedicatory prefixed to one 


Se 


* 


8 5 
9 


881 


(5) See the remark [4 . towards the end. 


appropriated to the deacons in that city, excluſively 
of the _ Nigrinus could not have baptized 
Rittangelius. He had no time to inquire, whether he 
contributed to the converſion of that proſelyte. From 
all theſe things the author of the letter concludes, 
that Rittangelius was neither baptized nor re-baptized 
at Dantzic: which proves, ſays he, that thoſe are 
miſtaken, who ſay he was born a Jew, or became a 

roſelyte to Judaiſm. I wonder, continues he, that 
fo many famous writers have neglected to inquire 
into the truth of the matter; which had been no 
difficult thing for them during Rittangelius's life, 
who, as he had many friends, had alſo many enemies. 


They have been contented to tranſcribe one another, 


and to publiſh a looſe report, without giving them- 
ſelves the trouble to examine whether it was well 
rounded, or not. | 
He ſays, that being in Pruſſia in the year 1649, 
and the two following years, and having lodged for 
ſome months in the houſe of Mr Ahaſuerus Brand, 
great marſhal, and one of the four counſellers of 


the regency, he had an opportunity to know Rit- 


tangelius, and to contract a very ſtrict friendſhip with 


bim. The great marſhal was his patron, and uſed 


to invite him to dinner. He and ſeveral other per- 
fons of honour and probity told the author of the 
letter, that Rittangelius was born a Roman Catho- 


lic in the fortreſs of Forcheim in Franconia, in the 
dioceſe of Bamberg; 


that having ſtudied claſſical 
learning, he went to Conſtantinople, where he con- 
verſed very much with the Rabbins for the ſpace 
of twelve years; that at his return, he embraced 
the reformed religion, and then removed to Ko- 
nigſberg, where the Elector of Brandenburg made 
him profeſſor extraordinary of the Hebrew tongue, 
none but the Lutherans being at that time allowed 
to be profeſſors in ordinary in that univerſity ; that no 
body believed he was born a Jew, but that ſome ſuſ- 
pected he had been one. | | ; 
The fame author of the letter ſays, that one day 
the baron of Eulenburg, ſon-in-law to the great 
marſhal, bantered Rittangelius about circumciſion, 
being at table at his father-in-law's, who was ſorry 


for it; that Rittangelius, being very much aſhamed, 
excuſed himſelf modeſtly, and complained that they 
had ſuch thoughts of him contrary to all truth. 
After dinner the author of the letter expreſſed to 
him his concern for the affront he had received. 
Rittangelius melting in tears, and fetching very deep 
ſighs, proteſted to him that it was not true that he 
d been circumciſed. The ſame author affirms, 
that a miniſter of Elbing, venerable for his probity 
and learning, gave him a good proof of it, that 
paſtor had taken all imaginable pains to reſtore peace 
and concord in the houſe of Rittangelius. This 
unfortunate man was married to a woman, who | 
abuſed him (9), and was ſupported in her humours by (9) The author 
her relations, who lived at Elbing. That miniſter f the letter told 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to make them friends, 2. _ 1 
and was a witneſs of the violent paſſion of the wife, woman's ill hu- 
from which he drew a good argument againſt the mour, was, that 
common opinion of her huſband's being circumci- Rittangelius, ei- 
ſed; for he argued thus: that woman, during her 5 * * 
paſſion, vented impudently whatever might contri- er ones 5 * 
bute to the diſhonour of her huſband ; but ſhe never age, had the gift 
reproached him with being circumciſed ; therefore he of continency 
is not circumciſed, 1 
The author of the letter adds another reaſon, g Wie do hie 
It does not appear, ſays he, that any of Rittangeliuss 
adverſaries upbraided him with ſuch a thing in any 
of their books during his life. Vet they were many, 
and ſome of them ſhewed a great deal of ſpite. He did 
not ſpare them, and briſkly attacked ſeveral famous 
authors in his writings; and, among others, Mi- 
ſlenta (10), the pillar of Lutheraniſm at Konigſberg, (0) A Doctor 
and the Bt whom he charged with a groſs of Divinity. 
ignorance of the Hebrew tongue. | 
Laſtly, the author of the letter thinks, that ſe- 
veral people entertained ſuch ſuſpicions of Rittange- 
lius, becauſe he only converſed with the Jews during 
his ſtay at Conſtantinople, and becauſe he looked like | 
a true Rabbi. But this does not prove that he em- (11) Taken fron 
braced Judaiſm. Perhaps he made the Jews believe, 4 /* ſcripta a 
he would do it, to make them the more willing 1 
to teach him their learning, and then he went away e ee 
without keeping his word (11). | cum P. B. 


ROBERT (Jon) profeſſar of the Civil Law in the univerſity of Orleans the 
place of his birth, in the XVIth century, was eſteemed for his works [4]. ANNE 


£4 ] He aug, efteemed for his works] He publiſhed 


Sententiarum Furis libri VV, Paris 1557. Recepte Ju- 
ris civilis Lectiones libri II. Orleans 1567. Animad- 
verfionum Furis civilis libri III, Paris 1580. Cujas 


wrote 8 this laſt book, under the name of Mer- 


cator. Robert made a reply, intituled; Notarum li- 
bri II, ad Jacobi Cujacii Mercatoris notarum li- 
He writ 
alſo a book againſt a miniſter called Robert Maſſon: 
That work. being tranſlated into French, was printed 
| See Du Verdier's Bibliothegue 
Frangoiſe (1). = 


[EI Anne Robert . . . . . - publiſhed ſome books 
relating to the Civil-law that are allowed ta be good.] 
His four books Rerum judicatarum are very much 
eſteemed. It is a collection of the decrees of the 
parliament of Paris, or of the great couneil, &c: 
in remarkable caſes. The reaſons of the advocates 


are mentioned at large, and learnedly. It is a 


continued ſeries of learned and choice quotations. 


I would ſay no more of it, were it not that I 
remember that among thoſe, who ſay, that the 
paſſages 'of Tagereau, which I have quoted in the 
QUELLENEC, give ſome offence ; ſome 
go upon this falſe ſuppoſition, that this writer was 
a man of no authority, and an unknown perſon 3 
and that he is the only author, who has been fo 
raſh as to write in ſuch a manner. I hope they 
will be no longer offended, if I ſhew them, that 
this ſcandal is ded on a miſtake about a matter 
of fat; which was one of the reaſons that moved 
VO L. IV. SS, of 


(a) ROBERT, his ſon, advocate in the parliament of Paris, publiſhed ſome books e 4 . ol 
relating to the Civil-Law, that are allowed to be good [BJ. See the letter which Pa 


drew, as Konig 
uter ſays. 
writ 


me to make it appear in the ſecond edition of the 

article QUELLENEC, 1. That Tagereau's diſ- | 
courſe is not an unknown piece (2). 2. That ano- (2) It was inſert- 
ther advocate of the parliament of Paris (3) was as ed in the Biblio- 
free in his expreſſions as he. I add here, with the * on 105 2 
ſame intent, that is, for the edification of thoſe ene ear, 
offended perſons, that Anne Robert, one of the moſt in the year 
famous advocates of that ſame parliament, went 1667. 

beyond thoſe two, and even in a book dedicated to : 

the great Achilles de Harlai, firſt preſident of that (3) Sebaſtian 
auguſt ſenate The tenth chapter of his fourth book * 
Rerum judicatarum is upon a proceſs concerning im- 

potency brought to the parliament of Paris by way 

of appeal. That parliament confirmed by a decree (4) (4) The 20th of 
the ſentence of the Eccleſiaſtical judges, who had January 1587. 
ordered a ſearch and a congreſs ; which the huſband 

not liking, had appealed to the parliament, His 

advocate repreſented the abomination of ſuch pro- 

eeedings. He did, in ſome meaſure, what happens 

in great revolutions of ſtate, when the laws are 

overturned for a little time, 5 22 5 2 Argon | 

laſt a long time (86). He diſpenſed with the eges ſemper 
rules of model, 570 e ſake . He 22 ali- 
made an impudent deſcription of a ſearch, in order duando non fue- 
to make us abhor it, and endeavour the extirpation 1, Neue _ 
of a moſt impudent abuſe. Tagereau was animated ah 
with the ſame {pirit ; but Robert gave himſelf a freer | 

ſcope, becauſe he wrote in Latin. Vultis ad prepetuam 


rei deteflationem, quam a foro & judicits explodi convenit, 


wviſitationem ( ſpeftaculum odio publico dignum ) verbis 
repræſentari? Parcite pudicæ aures, ſi quid in re 
10 O obſcœna 


. * ey 4 
*F *a 
£4. 
- n 


522, Kc. of the 


| Page 271. 


vetat pudor. 


882 


ROBERT. ROBERVAL. 


(3) Itisin the Writ to him (d): L EW 18 ROBERT, his ſon, advocate in the ſame Parliament, 
19 ch book, pag. died very young, and had already acquired a great reputation. See James Gutherius's 


2d tome. 


Choartius major, vel de orbitate toleranda. This treatiſe is to be found at the end of the 


0) Citat. (10), book de Jure Manium : the author addreſſed it to Anne Robert, and comforted him as 


of the article 


well as he could. I have mentioned in another place (c) PETER ROBERT, one of 


— the moſt illuſtrious advocates of the parliament of Paris, in the reign of Henry II, and 
DÞ). I ſhall fpeak of him again in the remark [C]. I do not know whether the profeſſor of 
CORTE), re- Orleans and he were of the fame family. | 

the article l. AB. His ſon Anne had a daughter named Anne who was married to a brother of Andrew 
kg pe du Laurens the Phyſician (d); his family {till ſubſiſts at Paris and makes a very good 


figure. Mr ROBERT, the king's attorney at the Chatelet, is deſcended from it. He 


00 Taken from has a fon preſident in the chamber of accounts, and a brother grand vicar of the dioceſe of 


the Mercure Ga- 
lant, for the 
month of Ja- 
nuary 1703, 


obſecena labatur verecundi ſermonis modeſtia. Puella 

reſupina jacet cruribus hinc inde diſtentis. Proftant 

pudendæ corporis partes, quas natura ad delicias generts 

humani welawvit. Has & matrone (que obfetvices 

anus funt) & Medici inſpiciunt, pretractant, diducunt : 

Magiftratus wultu compoſito riſum diſſimulat : Matrenz 

preſentes wenerem dudum oblitam refricant : Medici pro 

Etatis diſerimine, hic wires priſtinas reminiſcitur, ille 

animo eftuante inants ludicri fre paſcitur: Chi- 

rurgus aut ferramento fabrefacko (id ſpeculum matricis 

Tocari folet) aut cereo & fickitio Priapo aditus Venereos 

tentat, aperit, reſerat: Puella jacens titillatione veſana 

prurit : Ut etiam fi virgo viſitaris cæperit, inde tamen 

(5) Annæus Ro- ab incorrupta recedat (6). Modeſty, continues he, 
bertus, Rerum does not allow me to ſay more of it (7). Afﬀter- 


8 lib. wards he obſerves, that ſuch a practice might be 
v, cab. x, 


* di 5 ä 
Paz. 786, 22 a good way to find out the truth of the matter; 


89, but he maintains, that it is a deceitful way, and 

thereupon he heaps up many obſcene things. The 
(7) Plura dicere whole chapter is full of ſuch thoughts and expreſſions ; 
and nothing can be more laſcivious, than the paſſage 
wherein the wife's advocate exhorts the poor Huſ- 
band to a love-combat, and defctibes to him the 


Ibid. 


ſweets that one may enjoy in the field of battle. 


There had been ſuch a cauſe in the parliament of 
Paris ſome years before: which I obſerve only to 
acquaint the reader, that Antony Hotman, brother 


to the famous Francis Hotman, declared againſt the 


(3) See the re- congreſs, and was extreamly free in his expreſſions (8). 
mark [H J, of The bopk he publiſhed upon that ſubject in intituled, 
QUE 8 Traite de la diſſolution du Mariage par Froideur de 
| homme ou de la femme - - A treatiſe concerning 

the diſſolution of marriage, by reaſon of the huſband's 

or the wife's frigidity; and was printed ſeveral times. 
(9) See du Ver- I think the firſt edition came out in the year 1581 (9) ; 
dier, Biblieth. and that it was in the ſame year that one of his 
: 3 PE. kinſmen was proſecuted with a view to get the 
Fr marriage diſſolved, under pretence of impotency. 
(10) In the capi- It is certain that Roulliard (10) fays. that An- 
tulary quoted a- tony Hotman compoſed that treatiſe only to fayour 
bove, remark one of his relations, who was impotent. Take 


ELLE. notice, that this brother of Francis Hotman made a 
cle *. 


NEC, at the 


beginning. the Leaguers, to the office of advocate - general in 


the parliament of Paris. Let no body think there- 
fore that Tagereau is the only author, whom 1 


could have quoted; for I might have alledged the 

moſt celebrated advocates. I muſt not forget that 

the work of Anne Robert has been tranſlated and 

| publiſhed in French by an advocate (11). I have 

(11) Called 7 not that tranſlation z but I think that the above- 

net. I havet quoted Latin paſlage, and ſeveral others, are not 

from Mr n, expreſſed in it ſo nakedly, as in the original, and 
Ns. above, yet that they are very obſcene. RT Os 

citat. (88), of I have read, in Theodore Beza's Hiſtory of the 

the article HEN- reformed churches of France, that an advocate's 

RY III, and wife, in whoſe houſe the Proteſtants had ſeveral 

elſewhere, with meetings at Paris, made her ſelf a priſoner in the 


ſome other par- i 
x very i Mr Chatelet, with her two daughters, to conyince the 


& W :-60 


tolerated, notwithſtanding its ſhamefulneſs, if it was 


falſe witneſſes. 


reat figure among the advocates, and was preferred, 


Nifmes, and another brother who, quitting the intendency of Canada, was made intendant 
of the navy at Breſt, in the month of January 1703. The late Mr Robert, canon and 
grand penitentiary of Notre Dame at Paris, was their brother (e). 


world of the falſity of the report, that had been 


ſpread about the leudneſs of thoſe Aſſemblies (1 2). ( 12) Beza, Hi. 
n . cauſed the two daughters to of the Reform 


be ſearched by ſeveral ſurgeons and midwives, ©Þurches of 
t France, book ij 


* and at ſeveral times. But all the ſearchers, except 
an old matron, declared them to be virgins ; 
nor did that matron poſitively affirm, that they 
had been corruped by the approach of a man; 
* and, at laſt, ſhe begged their pardon, after they 
had been ſet at liberty, declaring how, and by 
© whom, ſhe had been bribed (13) Beza does not 
ſeem to condemn the trial which they ſubmitted to; 
and indeed, they found themſelves in ſuch circum- 


ſtances as might excuſe them for expoſing them- 


ſelves to a ſearch notwithſtanding modeſty, and the 
danger they ran, becauſe the ſearchers might well 
be ſuſpected of unfair dealing. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the uncertainties of ſuch a proceeding ; but after 
all, if thoſe gentlewomen had refuſed to be ſearched, 
they had confirmed thereby the depoſitions of the 
The point was te confute the 
informations which the preſident Saint Andre had 


cauſed to be drawn up, wherein two witneſſes af- 


Pag. 238, ad 


ann. 1560. 


(13) ia. 


firmed, that in an aſſembly, upon Thurſday in the Holy 


Week, compoſed of a great number of men, women, and 
maids, about twelve a clock at night ._ ._ ._._. after 
they had preached, and eat a pig inſtead of the paſchal 
lamb ; and after they had put out the lamp that gave them 


light, every man coupled. to his woman, and that among 


other women, they (the two witneſſes) ſaw the ſaid 


adwvocate's wife, and her two young and handſome daugh- 


ters, one of which happening to meet one of them (one 
of the witneſſes) he knew her two or three times for 
his ſhare (14). 
noiſe, and were ſhewn to the queen-mother (15). 


[C] Aud I ſhall jpeak of him again.] This Peter P. 235. 


Robert was a Pariſian (16). Loiſel ſpeaks of him 
thus. He was more eſteemed than the others 


ſence, a good voice, and a fine delivery, and was 
more valued for his natural parts, than for his 
ſtudy. He made himſelf famous particularly by 


for preſident d'Oppede, concerning the inhabitants 
of Cabrieres and Merindol ; the thing is ſo well 
deſcribed by 'Thuanus, that I need not dwell upon 
it. The late Mr Clement du Puy had been firſt 


ſickneſs of which he died, preſident d'Oppede ap- 
plied himſelf to Robert, whom he daily informed 
of what he ſhould ſay. The other reaſon of 
Robert's advancement, was, that turning Proteſtant, 
he was employed by the prince of Conde, grand- 


A W a aA a W > K a 6a a ' 6a a a a «a „ eo 


uſe of by thoſe of that religion; which coſt him 
© his life, for he was murdered on St Bartholomew's 
day (17). | 


ROBERVATL, profeſſor of Mathematics at Paris, cotemporary with Des 
Cartes, and his great enemy. See the Sorberiana, and Mr 'Bailler (a). | 


(a) Baillet, Vie de Des Cartes, Tom, i, pag. 304, where he ſays that there are two faults in the laſt volume of 
| ended Moreri | 


See alſo his Traits des Auteurs deguiſem, Part ii, cap, vi. 


ROCABERTI 


intruſted with that cauſe ; but falling ſick of the 


(15) Ibid, 


* abovementioned, not that he was more learned (16) Loiſcl, Ds. 
than they, for I believe he was inferior to logue des Auo- 
them in that reſpect; but he had a noble pre- cats, pag. 57s 


518. 


two pleadings: the firſt was that which he made 


father of this preſent prince, to declare his in- 
nocence: from that time he was always made 


(x7) Ib, p. 519 


Thoſe informations made a great (14) Taten frin 
Bega, ubi ſupra, 


1 Mare. 
& delecta 
Jur. i, pe 
It appears 
approbati 
the docto 
the king 
cence, tl 
book wa 
in 1628. 
make uſ 


| Lyons ec 


1650, i 


(1) f 


Was 


ROCABERTI (Jonrn Tnromas px) archbiſhop of Valencia in the XVIIth k 
century was an ornament to the order of the Dominicans. He was profeſſor of Divinity 
at Valencia, provincial of the Dominicans in the province of Aragon, and afterwards 
general of the order, twice vice-roy of Valencia, and at laſt inquiſitor-general of Spain. 
He exerted himſelf with great zeal in maintaining the Pope's authority; and not con- 
tent with writing ſeveral volumes on that ſubject againſt the deciſions of the clergy of 
France, he employed his time and money in collecting into one body the treatiſes that 
had been publiſhed by others on the ſame argument. This collection printed at Rome un- 
der the title of Bibliotheca Maxima Pontificia is in twenty volumes in folio. Rocaberti 
died on the thirteenth of January 1699, being feventy-four years of age. | 


ROCCO (GiroLAamo) was ſo great a maſter in the art of writing, that he 
deſerves to be mentioned. He was a Venetian, and lived in the beginning of the 
X VIIth century. The duke of Savoy expreſſed a great eſteem for him, as we ſhall ſee 


below [A]. 
[4] The duke Savoy expreſſed a great eſteem for in the chapter, intituled, La folie des eſerivains (2) (2) It is the 6th 
2, Hi, 1 him.) The following paſlage is to be found in a book, Perhaps the reader will not be diſpleaſed to find here of the ad book. 
formed intituled, La ſage & delectable Folie, written by J. the names of ſome perſons, who, as he ſays, excelled ' 
. Marcel. I ſhould be too tedious, ſhould I name all in that art. We have ſeen, (ſays) he (3) many fine (3) Ibid. book 
3 5 | © the princes who have been liberal and kind to the © writers who have publiſhed books of ſeveral ſorts of ii, pag. 80. 
"4 | © Virtuoſi ; and therefore I ſhall only mention what 


characters, as in France, le Gagneur, Lucas, Joſſe- 
rand, and others; in Italy, D. Auguſtin of Sienna, 
M. Martin of Romagna, Camillo Buonadio of Pia- 
cenza, Creſei a Milaneſe, Curione a Roman, Pala- 
tin, Veruue, and others, with M. Antonio a Ge- 
noeſe, who, in the year 1606, wrote a book con- 
taining ſeveral ſorts of letters and characters, de- 
dicated to the prince of Mantua and Mont- 


n Mareel, ſage © Concerns Rocco Girolami of Venice, a very good 
& d:l:able folie, Arithmetician, and ſo excellent a writer, that I do 
for. i, pag. 106. © not think any man in his time exceeded him. He 
I: appears by the « dedicated a book, engraven upon copper-plates, to 
, e en x Bl * — of Savoy, in the year 1603, adorned 
= king's li- © with ſeveral ſorts of characters, cyphers, and ex- 
cence, that this * cellent ſtriking. That great prince having ſeen it, 


book was printed © rewarded the induſtry of the author, by putting, * ferrat. | 
in 1628. I 


„ his own hands, a gold chain worth 125 See La Croix du Maine, pag. 424 and 425 of his 
Tobe oon crowns, about his neck (1).” The author mentions Bibliotheque Frangoiſe. | 
14505 in vo. the ſame reward in another place of his book, viz. | 


Is SF 0 OM. 


 ROCHEFOUCAUD (ALEXANDER DE L 4) abbot of St Martin (a) brother (a) Nieser, A- 
to the count de Randan, who was killed at the battel of Iſſoire, and to Francis biſhop 3 
of Clermont, who was ſince cardinal, engaged unluckily in the impoſture of Martha Pag. . 205, 
Broſſier, who pretended to be poſſeſſed by the Devil. I have ſaid, in the article of this *** 
Martha, that the parliament of Paris having ordered her to be carried to Romorantin by 
the provoſt, forbad her father to let her go out of that place without leave from the 
judge. Notwithſtanding that prohibition, the father and his daughter went with our (% Thuanus 
| abbot into Auvergne, and then to Avignon. Though the parliament of Paris ſummoned 1. cxxii, circe 
the abbot twice, and ordered at laſt that the revenues of his benefices ſhould be ſeized *. 
for contempt of the court (0), this crew proceeded in their journey, and went to Rome, ( Mezerai, ubi 
thinking that the woman poſſeſſed by the Devil would act her part much better on that great ſurra, Peg. 206. 
6s 7 tage, and find more credulous people in that place, which is the fountain of belief (c). The (Thwms, wi 
ihe, biſhop of Clermont was ſo much ſuſpected of having ſuggeſted this fooliſh deſign to his voera- 
brother, that he was likewiſe deprived of his Eccleſiaſtical revenues (d). Henry IV being ( Ilse, d. 
well informed of the wicked deſigns that were brooding, ordered Mr de Sillery, hi 


18 ſupra. Thuanus 
41. 55 ambaſſador, and cardinal d' Oſſat, to diſcover the plot, and to prepoſſeſs the Pope againſt 727.9 n 
As * that crew, before they ſhould act their part. They carefully executed his order; beſides, Martha à Spiritu 
5175 


cardinal d' Oſſat prevailed with the Jeſuits to ſide with him [A]; fo that the abbot of e digger 
St Martin, at his arrival at Rome, found himſelf deprived of the chief aſſiſtance he * 
relied upon. The Jeſuits forſook him, and the Pope, who had been forewarned, did J ils defects 
nothing contrary to the ſentence given by the parliament of Paris againſt that pretended ci: eee 
demoniac. The abbot was obliged to implore Henry the fourth's clemency for himſelf mortue, & Mar- 
and his brother. Not long after be fell ſick, and it was ſaid that he died of grief, for having tba ans. gg 
undertaken ſo long a journey io make himſelf deſpiſed, Martha and ber father, being for- rum gipe mit- 
ſaten by every body, took ſanftuary in the hoſpital; (e). wry PER ram vita vix 
[A] Cardinal d' Oſſat prevailed with the Feſuits to cauſe he and the biſhop of Clermont had ſtudied 
fide with him.] He ſpoke particularly to Father Sir- amongſt them. Afterwards he repreſented to him the 
(i) His name mond, ſecretary to their 2 (1) ; and having ſhewed raſhneſs of ſuch an undertaking, and how prejudicial 
was Aquaviva, him the king's orders, he repreſented to him, that it it would be to the church, if the ſupreme courts of 
was to be feared the attempt of the abbot would the kingdom ſhould quarrel again with the Pope. Thoſe 
prove an obſtacle to the recalling of the Jeſuits, be- reaſons had a very good effect. 7 


. i RODON (DAVID ve) or rather DER ODON (DAVID) profeſſor of Philoſo- 
hy, firſt at Die, and then at Orange, and at laſt at Nimes, was a native of Dauphine. 

Je was one of the moſt ſubtile Logicians in France, and few Spaniſh or Iriſh ſchoolmen 

exceeded him in what concerns the Univerſals, Entia Rationis, and the airy. and 

abſtracted ſpeculations of the categories, and the dependencies of the ſyllogiſtical form. 

But if he equalled in chis. the moſt refined Logicians of the ſchools, he far exceeded 


them in his Phyſics 3 for he embraced the-opinion of the Moderns and the hypotheſis | 
i of | 


ha 


(a) I faid this in 
the year 1696, 
when I was a- 
bout the firſt edi- 
tion of this 
work ; but I 
muſt ſay now, 
that this contro- 
verſy was ended 
ſoon after. 


(t) See the 4320 
letter, among 
thoſe that were 


written to Voſ- 


ſius, pag. 285. 


(2) Audio Joh. 


Croium in eadem 


eſſe ſententia in 
qua Gaillardus 
noſter » 
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of atoms, to explain, as Gaſſendus did, ſeveral natural effects by mechanical principles. 
His body of Philoſophy ſold very well, and the Printer got a great deal by it, eſpecially 
by the abridgment of it; for the long ſcholaſtic diſputes contained in his large work, 
diſcouraged the readers. Derodon wrote a book de Suppoſito, wherein he openly declared 
for Neſtorius, againſt St Cyril ; not by admitting two perſons, but by maintaining that 
Neſtorius did not admit of them, and that St Cyril confounded the two natures of 
Jzsvs CRRIST. Herein he only followed the footſteps of a gentleman of Pro- 
vence [A], whom doubtleſs he had been accquainted with, and who for ſook the church 
of Rome to turn Proteſtant. This opinion of Derodon 1s an incident, or epiſode, of the 
famous diſpute between two miniſters of Holland [B], and which is not ended yet (a). 


LA] Herein he only followed the faotfteps of a gentleman 
of Provence.) His name was Giles Gaillard. He turn- 
ed Proteſtant about the year 1630, and retired to 
Orange, where he made à panegyric upon prince 
Frederic-Henry. He took care to publiſh the motives 
of his converi:on. See the book he intituled Le Pro- 
ſehte Ewangeligue. The following paſſage, concerning 
his book de Suppoſito, is to be found in a letter of Sor- 
biere to Voſſius, written in the year 1646, when he 
ſent him the copy he had been preſented with by the 
author. IIli (Ægidio Gaillardo nobili Gallo) nuper 
« venit in mentem neſcio quid circa Neſtorium, quaſi 
perperam in Epheſiana Synodo fuerit livore Cyrilli 
© hxzreſeos inſimulatus damnatuſque ; eaque de re edidit 
* librum, cui titulus eſt De Suppofito (1). - - - - This 
© Giles Gaillard, a French gentleman, had a ſtrange 
* fancy concerning Neſtorius, as if he had been wrongfully 
« accuſed and declared guilty of hereſy in the Council of 
« Epheſus. He writ a book on that ſubject with this 
title, De Suppoſito.“ The poſtſcript to this letter 
is remarkable; for it informs us, that one of the 
moſt learned minifters was of the ſame opinion (2). 

[LB] His opinion . . . is an incident, or epiſode, of a fa- 
mous diſpute between tavo minifters of Holland.] This will 


appear by a 10's paſſage of Mr Saurin, one of thoſe two 


diſputants. * Mr Jurieu is a wonderful man ! An error 
vill be purified by going through his channel, and 
what is hereſy in another man, is an orthodox do- 
Strine in him, by virtue of his violent, and perſe- 
cuting zeal. In his firſt apology which he publiſhed 


6 


© after the ſynod of Leyden, he gives the hiſtory of the : 
« riſe and growth of that pernicious cabal of Heretics, 


* Socinians, or men inclined to Socinianiſm, to whom 
© all religions are indifferent, and who are half atheiſts, 
© in which he involves all thoſe whom he has a 
mind to facrifice to the hatred of the public. He 
relates ſeveral particulars concerning that cabal, to 
* have a fair pretence of enumerating his virtues and 
© noble exploits. Among the characters of Hereſy, 
* which he has diſcovered in ſome Divines, . he 
reckons their approbation of Derodon's book, 
intituled, De Suppofito, which he ftiles, twice in 
half a page, the wretched book De Suppofito. He in- 
forms us that this wretched book was burnt at 'Tou- 
louſe : a great ſign of reprobation in a book ! I con- 


feſs that author had been ſuſpected of ſome errors: 


perhaps he gave occaſion to thoſe ſuſpicions, by de- 
parting from the opinions commonly received, and 
and carrying his Philoſophical liberty a little too 
far. He was ſometimes brought into trouble for 
his doctrine; but he came off with honour. I faw 
him at Geneva in the year 1664, where he was 
a refugee, after he had been baniſhed from France, 
for having writ a book, intituled, Le Tombeau de 
la Meſſe. I have often diſcourſed with him about 
ſeveral matters, and always found him very ortho- 


if I am not miſtaken, not long after I ſet out from 
thence for Holland. I was informed that his death 
had been very edifying, and that he had made a 
confeſſion of faith that was approved. But what- 
ever the private opinions of that Philoſopher might 
be, or whatever he might have ſaid in converſa- 
tion, or writ in other ks, his treatiſe De Sup- 
poſito is not anſwerable for them, but only for the 
errors contained in it. When a man is ſuf : 
he ought to be narrowly obſerved, and all his 
words ought to be ſcanned, ue /ateat anguis in ber- 
ba; but his orthodox opinions muſt Soy bn chan 

into errors, nor all his errors into hereſies. The 
deſign of this reflexion is not fully to juſtify the 
treatiſe De Suppeſito; but to excuſe it frgm being 


condemned by a man who himſelf ſtands If need of 


I ſhall 


* excuſe and pardon. One ean hardly gueſs what Mr ju- 
* rieu finds fault with in that book, unleſs it be the ſame 
* liberty of condemning the title of Mother of GOD, 
© beſtowed upon the Holy Virgin, which he himſelf 
* takes in one of his Paſtoral Letters. That Philo- 
* ſopher explains the word Suppoſitum in a very ortho- 


dox manner, both with reſpect to divine and human 


« perſons. In his explication of the perſon of Chriſt 
© after his Incarnation, he pitches upon the opinion 

that is the moſt commonly received, and leaſt liable 
to ill conſequences, and the cavils of Heretics, It is 
true, that he ſides with Neſtorius, againſt Cyril 
and the Fathers of the council of Epheſus, from 


whom he thinks Eutyches had his hereſy. But if 


this be an error, it is only in a matter of fact; and a 


book cannot be accounted pernictous upon ſuch an 


account. What poiſon is there then in that unfor- 
tunate book ? It lies only in the author's averſion 
for the title of 3£076x ©, Mother of G O D, and 


party, whom he looks upon as the Patriarchs of 
idolatry (3). The cenſurer of this Philoſopher is 
not ſo ſevere in his judgment of them, but his opi- 
nion is the ſame as to the doctrine. He ſpares 
thoſe, who have introduced the word in queſtion 
into the church ; but he uſes that word without 
any mercy. In his opinion Cyril was no idolater, 
and his fault lies only in a wrong zeal ; but this fatal 
word Ne ©» has occaſioned idolatry, and even 
the Neſtorian Hereſy. I muſt ſet down once more 
the very words of our Divine ſo zealous for Ortho- 
* doxy, and particularly for the Anti-Neſtorian Or- 
* thodoxy (4) - | = | Za 

The author inſerts in this place a large extract of 
the Paſtoral Letters of his adverſary, wherein the 
title of the Mother of God is condemned as the ſource 
of idolatry, and then he goes on thus. * (5) The 
© author of the book, intituled De Suppoſito, ſays 


c 
o 
his reflecting upon Cyril, and the Divines of his 


* nothing at the bottom that goes beyond this. For 


* if Mr jurieu pretends that this Philoſopher abſo- 
© Jutely refuſed to call the Holy Virgin Mother of 
© God, it will be ſaid that he did it in the ſame ſenſe 
that Mr Jurieu himſelf does it. 
cannot be proved by his book. And fince that 


c 
6 
= 
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© author acknowledges one only perſon as well as two 


natures in Chriſt, and according to the principles of 
his Philoſophy, a&iones & paſſiones ſunt Suppoſitorum, 
* a maxim which he often repeats ; there is reaſon to 
* believe that he did not deny that the Holy Virgin 
« was the mother of him, who is God, and a divine 
« perſon. Accordingly he calls her the Mother of 
* Chriſt, having acknowledged that Chriſt is but one 
« perſon, both God and man, and even a divine 
« perſon, whoſe perſonality does properly reſide in the 


word. What great difference is there then between 


* the niceneſs of this Philoſopher, and that of our 
Divine? Why is the former an Heretic, and the 
later Orthodox, when they think and ſpeak the 
* ſame thing about the ſame matter? .. . . As for me, 
I have openly declared againſt the niceneſs of the 
4 Philoſopher, and of the Divine. I perſiſt in this 
declaration; I do not approve their boldneſs and 
the ſingularity of their opinions; I condemn their er- 
« rors; 1 them both, but I anathematize neither 


of them J have ſometimes admired Derodon's 


« zeal, a Proteſtant, Anti-Papiſt, and Anti- idolatrous 
* zeal. He calls all the reformed miniſters angels of 


+ Laodicea, and lukewarm Paſtors, becauſe we are 


not willing to excommunicate Cyril, and the Fathers 
of the council of Epheſus. This is a very extraor- 


indulgent, for he excuſes Cyril and the Fathers of 
the council of Epheſus, who introduced idolatry. 
| Derodon's 


(J) See in the 
remark [M J. 
of the article 
NESTORIUs, 
whether it be 


words Mother of 
God, have occa- 
fioned the wor- 
ſhip paid to the 
holy Virgin, 


(4) Saurin, Exa» 
men de la Theo- 


logie de Mr ju- 
rieu, pag. 867, 


(5) Ib. p. $70» 


The contrary 


dinary zeal for a Philoſopher ; but Mr Jurieu is too 


true, that tale 


6) Jurieu, 
19 du Lat 
dinaire, P. 2 


0 b. 5. 


8) If M 


neu had | 
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Giles Ga 
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not have 


this, 


(9) Juric 
pag. 28 


(10) It: 


in 1697, 


this title 
fication + 
ctrine d 
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tre deux 
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Idee des 
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(11) N 
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(6) Jurieuy Re- 
ligion du Latitu- 
dinaire, g. 270. 
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I ſhall ſay [ſomething of it in the remarks; and I will not omit the ſpecious accu- 
ſation of great ignorance, in matters relating to Eccleſiaſtical antiquity [C], bro 


Derodon's ſyſtem is more conſiſtent than that of 
Mr jurieu. Derodon places Cyril, and the Fathers 
of the council of Epheſus, among the idolaters, 
* whoſe fathers they are. Mr Jurieu diſtinguiſhed 
the fathers from the children, tho' he charges the 
former with being the cauſe of the crime of the lat- 
* ter. All the difference between Derodon and 
Mr Jurieu conſiſts in this: according to Derodon, 
« Cyril, and the Fathers of the council of Epheſus 
«© ated and argued conſequentially, they were idola- 
ters, and eſtabliſhed idolatry ; whereas, according to 
Mr Jurieu, thoſe Fathers who compoſed an œcu- 
© menical council, introduced the greateſt of all idola- 
© tries, without being idolaters.' th FOOT, a 
Mr Jurieu's reply is very long, and made up of 
many pieces. I ſhall only ſet down ſome paſlages 
out of it, that concern Derodon. (6) Derodon's 
© book De Suppofeto is ſcarce, and I had not ſeen it, 
© when I publiſhed a looſe ſheet with this title, Idle 
© des Sentimens de Mr Saurin ; and therefore what 
I have ſaid of it in that ſmall piece ought not to be 
© minded. Derodon's book has been ſince imparted 
© to me by an illuſtrious friend: having peruſed it, I 
have not found any formal Hereſy in it, but a pro- 
« digious raſhneſs, and a violent defire of makin 


Cyril odious, and defaming the council of Epheſus. 


© Befides, his quotations are unfaithful, his explica- 
© tions unfair, and his proofs ſophiſtical : and there- 
© fore I believe that book deſerved to be burnt, as 
© it was by a decree of the parliament of Toulouſe ; 
« for to cry down as Heretics thoſe who maintained 
the holy myſteries, is an infallible ' way of bringing 
© thoſe myſteries into contempt. The author was one 
of thoſe Latitudinarians, who appeared above forty 

years ago in the ſouthern provinces; and it ſeems; 


2 
« that Petit, profeſſor of Divinity at Nimes, favoured 
6 


(8) If Mr Ju- 
rieu had known 
what concerns 
Giles Gaillard 
(fee the remark 
[AJ, ) he would 
not have ſaid 
this. 


(9) Jurieu, ibid. 
fag. 281, 282. 


(10) It came out 


in 1697, with 


this title, Juſti- 
fication de la do- 
ctrine du Sieur 
Saurin , , , con- 
tre deux libelles 
de Mr Jurieu 
Pun intitule 

Idee des ſenti mens, 
Sc. & Pautre 


La religion du La- 


Veen See 
chap. æiii, pag. 
342, & ſeg. 


(11) Note, That 
= Jurieu de- 
ares, Pap, 277 
that the 3 
of the Latitudi- 
narians againſt 
St Cyril, pro- 
ceeds from his 
cauſing to be 
condemned the 
moral union of 
the Word which 
of are ſo fond 


them. At leaſt, one may infer it from the extracts 
produced out of him by Mr d' Huiſſeau, a great Lati- 
tudinarian, in vindication of his book, intituled, 
De la Reunion du Chriſtianiſme. Derodon, in order 
to promote the common intereſt of his ſect, makes 
it his bufineſs to render the Antients odious and 
contemptible. . ... . (7) Derodon, the greateſt, and 
perhaps the firſt enemy of Cyril among the Mo- 
derns (8), was a ſilly Sophiſt, ignorant of Antiquity : 
he was profeſſor of Philoſophy, and took a great 


pride in his ſubtilty. But learned and wiſe men 


know what a man is who is ſubtile in the peripa- 
tetic way : ſuch a one is a Sophiſt ; which was alſo 


Dorodon's character. He had a mind to diſtinguiſh 


5 
2 
- 
* 
o 
c 
and immortalize himſelf by ſetting up againſt Cyril, 
and the council of Epheſus. He writ his book de- 
« fignedly, to ſhew that he was an Eutychian, that 
„is, that he confounded the two natures, and out of 
the two made but one; and to prove, on the con- 
© trary, that Neſtorius was a very orthodox man. 
This work is mightily cried up by our Latitudinarians. 
„The firſt time I faw it, was in Mr Pajon's hands, 
* who praiſed it as an excellent book. Mr Saurin has 
often beſtowed the ſame encomium upon it in my 
« preſence ; which ſhews, that thoſe twWo men are 
thoroughly unacquainted with "Antiquity. Derodon 
« was.a man of the ſame character, and undertook to 
« write upon a ſubje& that he was ignorant of. He 
took, or ſtole, what he ſays againſt Cyril, from a 
© friend whom he often . mentions, and who had writ 
© a compleat hiſtory of the diſputes of Cyril and Ne- 
© ſtorius, which was to be publiſhed : this he does 
not ſcruple to confeſs . Beſides his ignorance, 
he was guilty of malignity ; for nothing can be 
© more malicibus and unfair than that man's diſpute 
„ againſt Cyril (9). 3 
ſhall make no reflexions upon this; for it is like- 
ly Mr Saurin's reply will come out before I make an 
end of this work ; and the readers will find in that re- 
ply (10) the raſh judgments and other faults of Mr Ju- 
rieu fully laid open. I ſhall only fay, that it 1s not at 
all likely that Derodon intended to favour the pretend- 
ed faction of the Latitudinarians ; for he maintains Ne- 
ſtorius's cauſe, not by looking upon him as the defen- 
der of the moral union of the Word with the human 
nature(11), but by conſidering him as an orthodox 
man, with reſpect to the hypoſtatical union; and he 
impugns Cyril, only Jon he looks upon him as 
VOI. IV. e 


885 


ught in 
againſt 


the author of the Eutychian confuſion of the two na- 
tures, Without doubt he only. deſigned to vex the 
Papiſts, and make them aſhamed of their oppreſſing 
the memory of innocent men, while they extol to the 
ky a Heretic, who had the ſecular power, the em- 
peror's favour, and the prevailing cabal of a council 
on his ſide. Nay, if one had a mind to carry charity 
ſomething farther, one might affirm, that his only 
deſign was to protect innocence, by making it appear 
that Neſtorius is wrongfully accounted an Heretic. A 
man who impugns St Cyril, cannot be ſaid to be a 
malicious man; no ſuch thing can be neceſſarily in- 
ferred from it. Perhaps no party-leader did ever leſs 
deſerve to be tenderly uſed: he behaved himſelf with 
ſo much violence and fury, that he deſerves no thanks 
for having maintained the truth, ſuppoſing he main- 
tained it ; if he found it, it was only by chance and 


accidentally. An unruly horſe, running away with 


the bit in his teeth, that eſcapes breaking his head 
againſt the walls of a ftable, only becauſe his fury 
runs him againſt a door, which by good luck is half 
open, is a faithful picture of ſome Divines who light 
upon Orthodoxy, notwithſtanding a thouſand violent 
paſſions which tranſport them, and make them violate 
all rules of equity and juſtice. All the common places 
alledged by Mr Jurieu to juſtify St Cyril, and to con- 
demn Neſtorius, may ſerve to juſtify the latter, and 
condemn the former. I could eafily give a ſpecimen 
[CJ] The Pecious accuſation ,. .. ,. of ignorance in 
matters relating to Ecclefiaftical antiquity.) It is high- 


ly probable, that he had not ſeen the acts of the 
council of Epheſus; the bare title of his book is 


© ſufficient to make one ſenſible of it. Diſputatio de 
© ſuppoſito :' in qua plurima hattenus inaudita de Neftorio 

© tanquam Orthodoxo, & de Cyrillo - Alexandrino, alti/- 
* gue Epiſcopis in Synodum Ephefi coactis tanguam here- 
© ticis: and in the 7 iſt page of his book he ſays, Rem: 

* novam & hactenus inauditam jam demonſtrandam ſuſ*- 

© cipimus, &c. Scilicet Cyrillum Alexandrinum & alios 
Epi ſcopos qui tertio Concilio Oecumenico interfuerunt 
«* fuiſſe heretics, & Authores hœrefis Eutychiane. 
What a prodigious ignorance” and boldneſs is this! 
if this man had but caſt his eyes upon the authors 

© of the Vth century, eſpecially upon the acts of the 
council of Epheſus, would he have ſaid, that the ac- 

* cuſation brought againſt Cyril, of being the author 
of the Eutychian Hereſy, which confounds the two 

* natures, is a thing unheard of? He was reproached 
with it by all the Neſtorians, and many others who 
were not Neftorians ; by John biſhop of Antioch, 
© who excommunicated Cyril as confounding the two 
* natures, and aſcribing to the divine nature all the 
* infirmities that belong only to the human nature of 
Chriſt (12). The author alledges ſeveral other ſuch (12) Jurieu, ubi 


proofs, whereby it appears that St Cyril was accuſed ſupra, p. 279. 


of that Hereſy, and concludes with theſe words, And 

therefore his telling us ibat his accuſation againſt Cyril is 

a new diſcovery, and a thing unheard of, betrays a 

great ignorance, and an intolerable vanity. We might 

give ſeveral other proofs of Derodon's ignorance in this 

matter (13). Fg.» Bro „ 
If 1 wo Derodon's book, T would give my opinion (13) r Page 

upon this particular; but ſince I have it not, I ſhall 

only ſay, that the words quoted out of it by his cen- 

ſurer do not prove what he brings them for. They 

ſhew that Derodon undertook to prove, as a thing un- (14) There is a 

heard of, not that St Cyril was accuſed of being the ver ercat diffe- 

author of Eutyches's errors; but that St Cyril, and tan 09-9 

the other Fathers of the third Oecumenical council, à whole WE wor 

were Heretics, and brought in Eutychianiſm. This is heretical ; and 

weakens the arguments alledged for the ignorance of maintaining, 

that Philoſopher (14), and ſhews that his cenſurer per- that a private 

verts, or does not underſtand, the ſtate of the queſtion. man vas for. 


| | ' nm. * merly accuſed of 
If it be a miſtake, it ought to be excuſed, conſidering Hereſy, The 


the perplexity he muſt needs have been in, when he firſt aſſertion . 


was to act the part of an apologiſt for thoſe very men, may be advanced 
whom he had ſeverely cenſured. Conſider, that this . _ | 
man being to anſwer the biſhop of Meaux, gave a out —— ae - 
hideous deſcription of the primitive Fathers, and- be- that the charge 
ing to anſwer Mr Saurin, was obliged to commend laid upon that 
thoſe ſam Fathers. How can ſuch a man know) what Private man is a 
he is about, or be maſter of his thoughts? Can an au- 2 
thor, _ at his own weapon, and 9 fore, 
IO | | e 
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(3) It was for 
having publiſhed 
a book intituled, 
Tombeau de la 
Meſſe. See the 
hiſtory of the 
edit of Nantes, 
Tom, tit, p. 563. 
He publiſhed 
ſomething on the 
Euchariſt at Ge- 
neva, in the 
year 1655, in 
8vo. 


ROD ON. 


againſt that Philoſopher. He ſet up for à controverſiſt; and ſo exaſperated his adver- 

ſaries, that they obtained a decree from the king, whereby he was baniſhed the king- 

dom in the year 1663 (b). He retired to Geneva, where he died two years after, or 
thereabouts. Thoſe of his party were not always pleaſed with his doctrine, and he was 

brought into trouble upon that account, but he came off with honour (c). I do not know ( Ser dhe 5. 
whether the ſynods or conſiſtories were offended at his denying; that the conſervation of mak [2]. 


the creatures is a continual creation [D]. 


* 


He had been a Roman Catholic; which is the reaſon why Theophilus Raynaud calls 
him a deſerter of the faith, for it is he that is meant in the paſſage I quote out of his 


Hoplotheca EI. 


fend himſelf but by confuting and contradicting him- 
ſelf in a moſt wretched manner; I fay, can ſuch an 
author be anſwerable for an overſight? Neceſſity has 
no law ; this is what he may plead for himſelf : but 
ſuch an apology will not ſatisfy the juſt complaints of 
the public ; the readers may very well tell him, 
Whom do you take us for? Muff we be fo ſhamefully im- 


' foſed upon? When you cannot anſwer an adverfary but 


| (15) Compare 


this with the 


remark [5], of 


the article PE- 


(16) Saurin, Ju- 


ſtification de ſa 


doctrine contre 
deux libelles de 
Mr jurieu, pag. 
346. 


by ſuppoſing that the Fathers were heretical, you charge 
them with Hereſy; and becauſe at a year's end it is ne- 
ce/ſary for you that they ſhould be Orthodox, in order to 
get rid of another adverſary, you make them ſound in 
their doftrine: is it not a very unfair and ſhameful 
thing (15). | | | 

Here follows Mr Saurin's anſwer, to clear Derodon 
of the ignorance charged upon him. Mr Jurieu 
makes it appear, that he has not ſeen Derodon's 
treatiſe de Suppoſata, or that he hopes no body will 
ſee it; for the author has collected many teſtimonies 
and hiſtorical facts, to confirm his accuſation againſt 
Cyril and the council of Epheſus. He quotes Ibas 
biſhop of Edeſſa, Gennadius patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, Theodoret biſhop of Cyrus, John archbi- 
ſhop of Antioch, and above forty eaftern biſhops, 
who charged Cyril with the Hereſy of Apollinaris, 
and objected to him that he made the divine nature 
of Chriſt paſſible, by confounding it with his human 
nature. The author therefore was not ignorant of 
this, and when he ſpeaks of Cyril's Hereſy, and Ne- 
ſtorius's Orthodoxy, as of a thing unheard of, it is 
with reſpec to the latter ages, and not with reſpect 
to the age that Cyril and Neſtorius lived in: Nay, 


ſtion, which of thoſe two patriarchs was a Heretic, 
or an orthodox man, but the anſwer he makes to 
i, by juſtifying Neftorius, and condemning Cy- 
ril (16). Let? 1 

[D] He denied that the conſervation of the creatures, 
is a continual creation.) This was denying a doctrine, 
which tho' very common among the Spaniſh and Iriſh 
ſchoolmen, is very evident. We muſt reject the 
cleareſt notions, or acknowledge that a Being made out 
of nothing by the infinite power of the Creator, can- 
not have any cauſe of its exiſtence in itſelf; and there- 


fore it cannot continue to exiſt but by the ſame power 
that produced it at firft : it is therefore created in each 


will that he had, when that Being began to exilt. 


(17) See Ber- 
nier's book, 
printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1685, 
and intituled, 
Trait“ du libre 


& du volontaire. 


(18) He was a 
Phyſician, called 
FJobn Ben; his 
Body of Philoſo- 
phy has been 
printed. 


(a) Father An- 
ſelme, Hiſt. des 
grands Officiers, 


fag. 536. 


(1) In the two 

editions of the 

— 5 of Charles 
X. ö 


moment of its duration, that is, it exiſts in each mo- 
ment, only becauſe Gop continues to have the ſame 


'This a& of the divine will cannot ceaſe to create 
whilſt it ſubſiſts, ſince it did create in the firſt moment 


that creatures began to exiſt. Derodon's objections 


may be eaſily confuted ; they are much the ſame with 
thoſe propoſed by Bernier (17). A Profeſſor of Philo- 
fophy in the Academy of Puy laurens (18) wrote a trea- 
tile againſt Derodon upon that ſubject, and ſolidly con- 
futed him. That Profeſſor had ſeveral quarrels with 
him at Nimes, and I haye heard ſay, that he had a 
hand in a book intituled, L'impieti decouverte, which 
was publiſhed againſt Derodon. I have alſo been told, 
that Mr Claude, who was then miniſter of Nimes, 
lent a helping hand to the enemies of that Philoſopher, 


ROHAN AWA TA vn) daughter 


he mentioned as a thing unheard of, not the que- 


by writing, or at leaſt correcting, that work. It is an 

abſurd thing to ſay, with Gaſſendus and Derodon, that 

Gop contributes to the preſervation of creatures by 
preventing their deſtruction. Could any thing deſtroy 

them, ſince there are but two ſorts of Beings in the 

univerſe, viz. Gop and the creatures? Such a care 

would be as needieſs as the watchfulneſs of a ſhepherd 

againſt wolves in a country where there are no wolves, 

and even where there could be none. It were in yain 

to ſay that a body deſtroys another body, that fire de- 

ſtroys wood, that a man kills another man, &c. for 
this is not a deſtruction of creatures, but only a change 

of modifications: modes or accidents are not account- 

ed the ſubje&t of creation, but the ſubſtances in 

which they reſide, | 

[E] Jt is he that is meant by Theophilus Raynaud in the 

paſſage 1 quote out of his Hoplotheca.] Having ſaid that 

the ſubtile Scotus is falſely accuſed of admitting a kind 

of real diſtinction between the Divine Eſſence and its 
attributes; he adds, that he had lately diſcourſed at 

Orange with an apoſtate, who alledged the authority 

of Scetus to maintain a new blaſphemy. Placuit han 

crambem obiter hic recoquere, quia his ipſis diebus Arau- 
fe, murcus FIDEL 1 eg. oy 1 me 

cott autoritate tegere eſt auſus (19). That blaſphem | 

was, that the three eo of the Trinity — 23 
modes of the Divine Eſſence properly ſo called. He ploth. Sea, i 
obſerves, that this innovator, who quoted Scotus in his Serie i, cap. vi, 
preſence, had not made uſe of his authority in his 222: 89. That 
diſputation de Suppoſito. It is a ſign he meant Derodon, ut 1 hn f. . 
Here is another proof of it: Perperam tam craſſus 3 | 
error, ſimplicitacem divinam & puriſſimam actuali- 

* tatem- exſcindens tanti viri (Scoti) ſuffragio calum- 

niosè captato munitus eſt ab eo, quem retuli ſpurco 

fidei deſertore male Rotundo (20). + - - & is without 40 W. 

* reafon that ſuch @ groſs error as this, which deflroys PS 
* the /umplicity of the divine nature, and the purity of his | 

* effence, is ſaid to be warranted by the authority of fo 

* great a man as Scotus. This, I fay, is falſely fug- 

geſted by that dirty apeſiate whom I mentioned before as 

a man who only in an evil ſenſe is round. This 

lak word is a manifeſt alluſion to Derodon's name. 

Three years after he made uſe of the ſame quibble in 
another book, wherein he refuted Derodon, who 
maintained that the work intituled Theſaurus, and 

aſcribed to St Cyril, was not that Fathers. Eidem 

8. Cyrillo ſuppoſitum eſſe opus quod inſcribitur We- 

* ſaurus contendit ſpurcus hæreticus, autor diſputationis 


_ © de ſuppoſito, quam nuperrime ementito nomine loct 


* ſuoque ſuppreſſo, homo male teres atque xoTUNDUs 
* edidit Arauſicæ. In ea diſputatione, quæ eſt una 
* jugis hæreſeon & atrociſſimarum calumniarum lepra, 
© nebulo qui in 8. Cyrillum maxime rabit, abjudicat 
ei opus Theſauri (21). -- - Wat dirty Heretic (21) Ilm, Ero- 
© the author of the diffutation de Suppoſito, <which temat. de mali 
be lately publiſhed at Orange, giving the falſe name ac bonis Libri, 
© of a place, and fupprefſing his own, maintains that the vum. 209, 2 
* ayork intitulid Theſaurus is without reaſon aſcribed to _— OG 
dt Cyril, In that diſputation, 9which is one continued ge Script. Ecclel 
* feab of Herefies and enormaus flanders, the knawe, who Tom. i, P. 243 
* rails at St Cyril in the na furious manner, will not 

* allow him to baue «writ the Theſaurus. 


of fas de Rohan the fourth of that name, 


lord de Guemen (a), was the accidental cauſe of a murder, which had like to have 


occaſioned many diſorders at the court of France, ſoon after the death of Francis II [A]. 


[4] Soon after the death of Francis II.] Varillas 
ſays (1), that it was three days after the death 
that prince; but he is miſtaken, havingynot care- 
fully conſidered Thuanus's words. Triduo poft de Vice- 
domini GCarnutum morte allatum/eft . . . . . in idm tem- 
. I 


She 
pus incidit Buellii . . . .. caedes(2). If he had minded (2) Thuanw 
what goes before, he might have ſeen that this rridus lib. au, fab. 
refers to the 21 of December (3), on which day a re- 325. 
ſolution was formed, the ſubſtance whereof was given 11 Kabob 
juſt before by that Hiſtorian. . According to this ac- Gf. 
| oh count, 


k-D4 
- 


. 90. 


1 o - F . 
9 — r 1 : " 
: a 3 4 . ” 


She was the widow of Francis de Rohan, lord de Gié, and courted by the count de 
Laval (5). The baſtard de Buell, ſon to the count de Sancerre, and ove of the moſt 
renowned bravoes of the duke of Guiſe, deſigning to oppoſe that courtſhip, was not con- 
| tented to become the count's rival, but alſo 
promiſe of marriage, written and ſigned with her own 
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(5) Renatus de 
Laval, lord de 
l . q  Loue, 
3 gave out that this widow, after a 


nd, bad granted bim the laſt favours. 


N be only intended to give Laval and his other rivals, a diſguft to that lady; but Laval 


was of opinion, that is was an affront which required ſhedding of blood [B] ; and becauſe 
his efteem for the baſtard was not great enough to do him the bonour to fight bim, he took 


an opportunity to kill him at Orleans (c). 


The conſtable Montmorency approved that ( Vorillas, 


murther, and ſollicited a pardon for Laval (d): on the contrary, the houſe of Guiſe IX gen 


urged that the murderer 


IX, Tom. t, 


ould be puniſhed z and their credit did fo prevail in the 2: 8. 
council, that the king of Navarre, in whoſe palace Laval had taken ſanctuary, 


WAS () 1bid. 


obliged to procure his eſcape in the night. Afterwards his eſtate was confiſcated (e). Thoſe, 


who ay that the Conſtable protected the murtherer, becauſe he was of his family, 


not miſtaken [CJ]. Our Renata was married to Renatus de Laval (F); and John de (/) pu» As- 
Laval, marquis de Neſle, was her third huſband. 


count, the news of the Vidame's death came to Or- 


| leans the 24th of December. But Francis II died the 


fifth of the ſame month, and therefore there had been 


more than three days between the king's death, and 


the baſtard's murder. Tho' 1 take notice of this 


fault, I am not ignorant that it is very inconſiderable; 
but it is fit the readers ſhould know what leads a writer 


into an error. I do not pretend that the Vidame of 


Chartres died fifteen or {ſixteen days after the king; 
only mean, that if we keep to Thuanus's account, 


we muſt judge of it in that manner : but I would ad- 
viſe no body to give credit to that Hiſtorian in this 
particular. My reaſon is, that Thuanus follows pre- 


| fident de la Place, whoſe Chronology is not at all exact 


upon this head. For the account he gives runs thus : 
Francis IT dies the 5th of December 1560 ; the king 
of Navarre reſigns the regency to the Queen- mother; 
a regulation is a upon the 21ſt of December; 


three days after the death of the Vidame of Chartres 


is heard of ; the greateſt difficulties being removed by 


that regulation, the holding of the ſtates is reſolved 


upon, notwithſtanding the proteſtations of part of the 


deputies; cardinal de Lorrain endeavours to get a 


commiſſion to harangue the three eſtates of the king- 
dom; he does not obtain it; in the mean while the 


baſtard of Sancerre is killed; laſtly, the eſtates meet on 
the 13th of December. This is the model that Thua- 
nus goes by, which is of no uſe to fix the day on 
which the Vidame died, nor that on which the baſtard 


{B] That it was an affront which required ſhedding 
of blood.) According to the unhappy maxims of the 
point of honour, men cannot judge otherwiſe, confi- 


dering how indulgent the judges are to thoſe who ſtain 


a woman's reputation by their ſlanders. If you proſe- 


ROHAN (Ann d) the daughter 


Parthenai, heireſs of the houſe of Soubile, 


ſelme, ubi ſupra, 


cute a downright calumniator, or an indiſcreet brag- 

ging fool upon ſuch an account, they will come off 

with a denial or a retractation, which does not put an 

end to the ſuſpicions and reflexions. This is what in- 

duces a dueliſt to right himſelf. The baftard of San- 

cerre expected it, and without doubt truſted to his cou- 

rage and ſcill, more than to the juſtice of his cauſe (4); (4) Buellius, qui 
for ean any one ſay with any juſtice, even without earum (nuptia- 
— a lie, that he has obtained ſuch favours ? But _ 4 a 
wy 1 | | ectum dolebat, 
rd wry Lawn in ſuch R Manner, that he could not 0 impedimen- 


| [CJ Thoſe, avho ſay « + » » are not miſtaken.] Preſi- neg abi yg 
dent de la Place is one of them (5); Lon, fays he, tam fidem dice- 
was ſupported by the Conſtable, becauſe the ſaid Lady et, & vt erat 
was grand-niece to the ſaid Conſtable, and the ſaid Lous satt _ 
was deſcended in a direct male line from the Conſtable ror = 
Matthew Montmorency, as well as the ſaid Conflable. ſtri fœmina lo- 
Thuanus makes the ſame obſervation concerning Rena- queretur. Tbua- 
natus de Laval: * Unde magna rurſus irarum ſeges *, abi. ſupra. 
inter Guiſianos & Momorantios orta eſt, cum illi a 

* Sancerrz Comiti adefſent, hi Lavallum uti ex Mat- (5) Pe Rd 
* thzi Momorantii Equitum Magiſtri ſtirpe profectum An ee 


N i : pub. Iivr. iii, to- 
* tutarentur (6). - This produced another great quar- wards the end. 


rel betaucen the houſes of Guiſe and Montmorency ; while 


* the firſt flood up for the count de Sancerre, and the other (6) Thuanus, uþi 
* defended Laval as being deſcended from the Conſtable ſupra. 

* Matthew Mantmorency.” I cannot apprehend why 

Varillas, who had faid in the firſt edition of his life of 


 bouſe of Montmorency, ſtruck it out in the ſecond. I $, Dutch Edit. | 


eaſily apprehend why he left out, that this count | 
was brother-in-law-to the Chatillens ; for it is a plain fal- (3) Anſelme, 


ſity: but the other fact agrees with the Genealo- ER __ 
gy of the houſe of Montmorency, publiſhed by du Couronne, pag. 
1. 


Cheſne (8). 


of Renatus de Rohan and Catherine de 
was no leſs illuſtrious for her piety and wit, 


than for her noble extraction. She was ſiſter to the duke of Rohan, the ſupport of the 


Proteſtants during the civil wars, in the reign of Lewis XIII. I have faid in another 
place (a), that ſhe bore the hardſhips of the ſiege of Rochelle with an heroical con- 


(a) In the article 


ſtancy i and that, for th 8 ſp ace of three m onths, ſhe lived upon horſe- fleſn and four of Catherine de 
ounces of bread every day. The Hiſtorian (b) who informs us of this particular, adds, Eat. 
that ſhe and her mother refuſed to be comprehended in the capitulation, and remained (4) Hit. du Duc 
priſoners of war. He beſtows this encomium upon her, that ſhe was celebrated for her * ban, Paris 


exemplary piety among thoſe of ber religion, and for her learning which was uncommon in one 
verſes : the excellent Poem ſhe wrote upon the death 
of Henry IV [A] is a proof of it. What is ſaid of her {kill in the Hebrew tongue is 


of her ſex. She made very good 


[4] The excellent Poem ſbe wrote upon the death of 1 would not have mentioned theſe two WY it 


Henry IV.] D' Aubigne, who was ſparing of his praiſes, 
—— _ of it = end of his Hiſſory, and pre- 
fixed theſe words to it: Aune de Raban, princeſs of Leon, 
and of all thoſe who aurite well at this time, will ſpeak 
better than I. She expreſſes berſelf thus: | 


Quoi ? faut-il que Henri, ce redouts Monarque, 
Ce dompteur des humains, ſoit dompte par la Parque? 


Ha ! muſt dread Henry too reſign N 


Aud, conſusror of man, ſubmit in death 


ay, 


1666. ; 


very 


not that they afford matter for a criticiſm. Mr Pelliſſon 
having ſaid. (1) That it aua one of Malberbe's maxims, (1) Hiſt. de 1 A- 
that the agjettives ending with an e maſculine, ought us- cad. Francoiſe, 
wer to be placed bufore, but after @ ſubſtantive ; whereas page m. 178. 
thoſe that haue à feminine termination, may be placed 
before or after, as one thinks fit ; that one may Jay fur 
inſtance ce Monarque; or, ce monarque ra- 
doutable ; and, am the contrary, that one may. ſay c 
1 2 redoute, t a ce redautẽ monarque; J 

7. Mr Felliſſon having ſaid this, goes an thus: 7 
have nat pitched upon this example without yon/on, aud tat 

YE ne ex 


given the title 


ts 
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very remarkable IBI. She died a maid at Paris the twentieth of September, 1646, in 
the ſixty-ſecond year of her age. Mrs Schurman wrote ſome letters to her, which may 


be ſeen in the collection of her works, 0 5 


random; for I have often heard Mr de Gombauld ſay, 

that before this obſervation had been made, Malherbe and 
he walking one day together, and diſcour ſing of fame venſes 
of Anne de Rohan, one of which aum 


| Quoy faut · il que Henri z Ce redoutẽ Monarque, 


Malherbe told him ſeveral times, | that * did not 11 : fy 


end of that werſe, without being able to give any reaſon 
for it; which made him conſider it very attentively, and 
Having immediately found out the reaſon of it, he impart- 
ed it to Malherbe, who was as much pleaſed as if he had 


found a treaſure, and afterwards made a general rule 


of it, Now here is an obſervation of Menage not very 

N well grounded. Mr de Gombauld, /ays he (2), did 
(2) 2 1 alſo frequently diſcourſe with me of that converſation he 
3 Mal hacks, | bad with Malherbe, but not altogether in the ſame man- 
pag. 302, ner as Mr Pellifjon relates it; for he always told me, 
| that it wwas he who perceived, that redoute Monarque 
avas wrong. However, that rule, whether it be Mal. 

| herbe's or Gombauld's... . . . is altogether falſe : He 

(3) Ui. roves (3) it by ſeveral examples, and ſhews that Mal- 
W. | ee himſelf did not keep to it, ſince he ſaid in two 


places afſeure Secours. But this is not the thing I 
would be at. I maintain, that Menage underſtood 
Mr Pelliſſon's words, as if they ſignified that it was 
Malherbe, and not Gombauld, who found out the rea- 
fon why the verſe in queſtion was faulty ; for had he 
not underſtood them in that ſenſe, he would not have 
ſaid this rule, whether it be Malherbe's or Gombauld's. 
The plain meaning of which is, that this rule was 
found out by Malherbe, according to Mr Pelliſſon's 
account, and by Gombauld, if we rely on what Me- 
nage was told by Gombauld himſelf. But it is more 
plain ſtill, that Mr Pelliſſon aſcribes the diſcoyery to 


ROY (Jams x x) Baron of the holy empire, and Lord of St Lambert, deſcended 

from an ancient and noble family originally of France [A], got a great reputation by 

the works he publiſhed. He was born at Antwerp the twenty-eighth of October, 

(% PHIL r 1633. As ſoon as his age permitted him to travel, Baron LE ROY (a), his father, 


neur de Ravels 


ſed himſelf very intelligibly ? 


the latter, and not at all to Malherbe: will any body 
wonder, that ſometimes a Latin author ſhould not be 
underſtood for want of application ; ſince Mr Menage 
did not underſtand a French author, though he expreſ- 
LB] What is ſaid of her ſtill in the Hebrew tongue, is 
very remarkable.) She read the Old Teſtament in that 
language; and inſtead of ſinging Pſalms at church in 
French verſe as others did, ſhe meditated upon them 
in Hebrew. Hanc illuſtriſſimam & ſapientiſſimam 

© Principem Hebraicis Literis haud leviter fuiſſe tinctam 
* teſtis fuit au7o7]ns Rev. Parens, dum Parifiis dege- 
ret; quotieſcunque enim ipſam adiret, Vet. Teſta- 

menti caput aliquod Hebraicè legentem inveniebat, 

&, quod mirere, ne in Eccleſia quidem hocce ſtu- 

dium deſeruit, cùm etiam illic, dum Hymni Davi- 

dici decantarentur, ipſa interim Hebraico idiomate 


mente pſalleret (4). - - My father, while he lived (4) Colomegu 


A R * * K WW W K 


which that moſt illuſtrious and wiſe princeſs had in the tali, pag. 165, 
Hebrew tongue; for as often as he waited upon her, 

* he found her reading ſome chapter in the Hebrew Bible; 

* but what will raiſe your wonder is, that even at 
church, ſhe did not quit this fludy, for while other people 
were finging the Pſalms of David there, ſhe, in the 

* mean time, ſung them over in Hebrew to herſelf. 

Mr Colomies, who mentions this, alledges an autho- 

rity for it, which is worth tranſcribing. Hujus in 

* Hebraicis peritiam firmat Phil. Aquinas Epiſtola 

* Prafat. in capitula Patrum, à ſe ex Hebræo in Gal- 

* heum ſermonem verſa (5). - Philip d Aquin witneſſes (5) Ia, 
her great knowledge in the Hebrew tongue, in the Pre- 

* fatory Epiſtle to Pirke Avoth (capitula Patrum), avhich 

© he tranſlated from the Hebrew into French.” 


LE Rol, Seig- ſent him to the moſt famous univerſities of Europe, and at his return reſigned to him the 


Broughem, & de Places he was poſſeſſed of at the court of Bruſſels. Our Baron did ſo punctually diſ- 


St Lambert en 
Brabant. See 


charge the duties of thoſe places, that the marquis de Caracene, governor of the Low- 


cle remark [4]. Countries, ſent him into Spain to inform his Catholic majeſty, Philip IV, of the ſtate 
of his government. Having worthily performed his commiſſion, he returned into tlie 

Netherlands, and could not agree with the marquis de Caſtel Rodrigo, governor of that 

country; wherefore he reſolved to lay down his employments, and retired to his ſeat 


near Antwerp. Had it not been for this, 


he would have raiſed himſelf to the moſt 


conſiderable civil offices; but the commonwealth of learning would have loſt by it; for 
he had not been at leiſure to write ſeveral books that have been publiſhed [B]. See the 


remark [B]. 


IA] He awas deſcended of an antient and noble fanih, 
eriginally of France.) The anceſtors of baron le Roy 
left France, to follow Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and ſettled in the Low-Countries. 5 
5 PRHILIT LE Roy, knight-banneret, lord of 
(1) Topograph- Brouchem, &c. the father of him who is the ſub- 
Gallo-Brabantiz, ject of this article, bought of the lady Margaret 
Page 185. Baudewyns the lordſhip of Chapelle St Lambert, the 
4a\ Jon find on fifteenth of December, 1054 (1). He was made free 
abſtract of it in baron of the holy empire 
the 70th page of Leopold, dated from Luxemburg the thirtieth of May, 
the book of 1671 (2). He was then counſellor to his Catholic 
which I have Majeſty in the ſupreme council of the finances of the 
Low-Countries and Burgundy. . 

[B] He avrote ſome books that have been publiſped.] 


below, citation 


10). 
b | The firſt book he undertook to write in his retire- 
(3) Antwerp is ment, was the Notitia Marchionatus Sacri Romani Im- 


2 * of perii (3), which was printed at Amſterdam in folio, in 
Which in one of the year 1678. See the Nouvelles de Ia Republique des 
the 17 provinces Lettres (4). He publiſhed afterwards in the ſame ci- 
of the Low- ty, in the year 1683, a piece intituled, Achates N- 
Countries. berianus, frve gemma CHO ee argumento, 

' arte, hifloria prorſus incomparabilis, D. Auguſti apo- 
(4) — Ow theofin, Imp. Cœſ. Tiberii, Augufteque Fulie Domus 
V, e. n. 1004. feriem & icopas, gente/que bello captas repracſentans, no- 


y a patent of the emperor . 


There 


tis hiftoricis illuſtrata, in folio. See the Ada Erudito- | 
rum (5), and the Journal des Sawan, (6). He printed, (5) Ac * 
in 1693, at Amſterdam, a book in folio with this 165 W 
title, Topographia Hiſtorica Gallo-Brabantiæ, qua Ro- WED 


manduæ oppida, municipia & dominia illuſtrantur, at- (6) Journal des 


gue Monaſteria, Nobiliumgue Pretoria, Caſtellaque in Scavans, March 
s inciſa exhibentur. This book contains a very par- 10, 1685. 
ticular account of that part of the Low-Countries cal- 

led the Walloon Brabant; and if we had ſuch a de- 

{cription of all. Europe, it would be extremely uſeful 

and inſtructive. I add, that he has commented upon 

the chronicle of Balduinus de Avennis, and that he is 


cus, Trium-fontium, which has never been printed, and 1696. 
the publication whereof has been wiſhed for a long 
time. He has lately publiſhed (8) a ſmall book of (8) At Amſter- 
thirteen pages, intituled, Prædictio Anthoniz Bourig- dam 1695. 
non de vaſtatione urbis Bruxellarum per ignem, wherein, 
after a ſhort deſcription of the miſery that town ſuffered 
on the thirteenth of Auguſt, 1695, when the French 
bombarded it, he mentions what has been ſaid concern- 
ing. Antoinette Bourignon, in the Supplement to Moreri's 
Dictionary, and theſe words of one of her letters. 
1 do not \fee how I can flay at Bruſſeli, tho I had full 
liberty ta do it; nor could I flay long in it, S1nGE 
. 2 BaussETs 


at Paris, auas himſelf an eye-witneſs of the great ſkill, in Gallia Oi. 


now (7) commenting upon that of the Monk Alberi- (7) In the yen 
r 


a) Theſe wor 
wrt 
are taken from 


(10) This boc 


was printed a 
Ley den, for [ 
ter yander Aa 
in the year 
1699, in folic 


(11) At Am 
am, for He 
Wetſtein 17 
in 12mo. 8 
the Nouvelle 
la Republiqu, 
Lettres, Not 
1700, Page 
& [9. 


(12) Lettre 
chant les A 
teurs Myſtic 
pap, 114. 


from Ghent to 
Mr de Cort, the 


15th of January 
Tt is the 


intituled 5 
beau de la fauſſe 
Teologie. 


(10) This boo l 
was printed at 
Leyden, for Pe- 
ter vander Aa, 
in the year 


11) At Amſter- 
um, for Henry 
Wetſtein 1701, 
in I2mo. See 
me Nouvelles de 


Lettres, Now, 


1700, pag. 555, 
& ſeg. 


(12) Lettre tou- 
chant les Au- 
teurs My ſtiques, 
feg. 114. 


friends have been offended. 


1099, in folio. 


c 
hl; 
lu Republique des 


ere 


N 5 A 
N 0 F. 


There is ſomething in that remark which concerns Mrs Bourignon, and at which her 


remark [C. 


Roy has publiſhed, Caſtella & Pretoria Nobilium 
Brabantiæ, Cambiaque celebriora ad wivum delinea- 
ta erique inciſa cum brevi eorundem deſcriptione. 
At Antwerp, 1696, in folio. And L' Erection de 
toutes les Terres, &c. The erection of all the ſeats, hrd- 


ſhips, and families, of Brabant, proved by eætradts of ori- 
ginal patents (10). Such a book ſhould be printed for 


each province of Europe, whereby one might know 
thoſe, who boldly aſſume the title of marquis, or 
count. 

[C] 1 fall examine what one of Mrs Bourignon's 


friends ſays in anſeber to my remark.) His anſwer is to 


be found in a leiter concerning myſtical authors, printed 
a year ago (11) with the book intituled Theo/ogze reelle 
vuleairement dite la Theologie Germanique. The ano- 
nymous author, who has publiſhed this, quotes my 
words, and then adds (12). No, by your leave, 
laying aſide all manner of equivocation, there was 
no time neither well nor ill fixed in the prediction, 
as you intimate: beſides, it was not a verbal reve- 
lation, as you would make us underſtand, in order 
to make it ſuſceptible of a falſity as to the time; 
* but it was viſual, and conſequently of ſuch a na- 
© ture, as to fix no time in expreſs words. Nor did 
© Mrs Bourignon fancy, that Bruſſels would be burnt 
down in a ſet time, ſooner or later; but nothing 
© being determined upon that point, no time being 
© fixed or excluded, this indetermination was the true 
« reaſon why ſhe did not think herſelf ſecure from that 
danger at any time, and had a provident care at all 
6 


times.“ He adds, That, in the ſame manner, the 


Lord and his Apoſtles hawing foretold in general his ſecond 


coming, exhorted the Chriſtians to be watchful at all 
times, left they ſhould be ſurprixed; whereupon a pro- 


fane man might have had a better pretence than our au- 


thor, to ſay as he does, © The ſpirit, which revealed that 
e ſecond coming to them, did not evell fix the time; for 
© they fancied, ſeventeen hundred years ago, that it ſhould 
< happen in their life-time, and yet no ſuch thing has 
« been ſeen hitherto.” St Peter tells us, that the profane 
men of his time argued then in that manner. Thus the 


anonymous author criticizes my remark : I will make 


it appear that he lies under a great illuſion. 
I obſerved, that the ſpirit did not fix the time well ; 


and this author owns that it fixed no time. -What 


can I deſire more? Is it not maniſeſt, that whoever 
does not fix a time, does neither fix it right nor wrong ; 
and that therefore one may ſay he did not fix it well? 
My aſſertion is therefore true; and it is certain, at leaſt 
that Mrs Bourignon drew a falſe conſequence from 
what had been revealed to her vi/ua/ly. She concluded 


from it, that Bruſſels would be ſhortly deſtroyed by fire; 


for ſhe believed that the permiſſion ſhe had to ſtay in 
that town, would ſerve her but for a little time; I ſay, 


| ſhe came to think ſo, by reaſon of the wi/ual Revela- 


ſter- 


tion we are told of. As ſhe reſolved to leave a town, 
which ſhe thought was ready to be burnt, ſhe 
would doubtleſs have adviſed all thoſe, who had been 
willing to be directed by her, to do the ſame ; ſhe 
would therefore have given that advice to all the 
inhabitants of Bruſſels, if they had been her diſ- 
ciples. Now, how ſtrangely had they been deluded, 
if they had followed her direction! A great many 
people, who could not live above ten, twelve, fifteen, 
or twenty years, had left their birth-place for fear 
of being deſtroyed by a fire that was to happen 
twenty-nine years after. They had been impoſed 
upon by falſe prophecies ; for a revelation, though 
true in it ſelf, becauſe it exhibits only ſome images, 
becomes fallacious and deceitful when applied to 
times or places that do not belong to it. If the 
revealing ſpirit does not deceive, the perſon who 
receives the revelation will nevertheleſs deceive by 


his falſe applications; and therefore Mrs Bourignon's 


N > without being aware of it, enables us to 
OL. IV. 


his prophetical inſpirations were falſe. 


I ſhall examine what ene of them ſays in anſwer to my 


She 
was therefore afraid without any reaſon, and ſhe 
removed out of a panic fear. I would not have you 
to think, that I grant to her apologiſt, that the 
viſual revelation he ſpeaks of avas evidently werified 
by the event (13). The bombarding of Bruſſels has 
no greater connexion with the viſion of that woman, 
than with the dreams of other people. I think it 


(13) Thid, 


will be granted me, that moſt people do ſometimes 


ſee a town on fire in their dreams. When we 
dream that a houſe is ſet on fire, it is commonly 
that which belongs to us: if we dream that a 
town ſinks in the water, or is deyoured by flames, 
it 1s commonly a town that is beſt known to us, 
that wherein we were born, or where we make our 
abode. I therefore venture to ſay, and I think 
thoſe who mind their dreams will not charge me 
with raſhneſs for it, that ſeveral citizens of Bruſſels 
have ſeen that town on fire in a dream; and even 
that ſome of them dreamed that it was bombarded (14). 
Muſt ſuch dreams be accounted prophetical ? Viſions 
of this kind in the head of devout people, are more 
ſuſpicious than in the head of worldly people; for 
a devout perſon fancies, when he is awake, that the 
corruption he ſees in a great town will draw fire from 
Heaven upon it. Now people do commonly ſee, 
when they are aſleep, what they have thought of 
being awake (15). I omit that, according to Mrs Bou- 
rignon's prophecy, Bruſſels was to be deſtroyed by 
fire: it is plain, this denotes a total deſtruction, 
and therefore it is not the bombarding of the year 
1695. That town was not deſtroyed by it; only 
ſeveral houſes were ruined or damaged. It grew 
finer and more magnificent a few years after; and 
the inhabitants were ſo little concerned for the 
damage, occaſioned by the bombs, that when they 
heard that the treaty of Riſwick was carried on 
ſucceſsfully, they freely owned they had rather be 
bombarded three or four times, than ſee the end 


(14) Eſpecially 
fince the Ga- 
zettes did ſo fre- 
quently mention 
the bombarding 
of towns, 


(15) See what is 
faid above, in 
the remark [G], 
of the article of 
2 LOTICHI- 
US (PETER). 


of a war, which brought in money amongſt them 


ſo plentifully. | 

The beſt thing alledged by the anonymous wri- 
ter, is the prediction of the Apoſtles concerning the 
laſt coming of the Son of Go Dp. They preached it as 
being ready at hand (16), and yet ſeventeen hundred 
years have paſſed and that prophecy is not fulfilled. 
The ſolution of this difficulty may be ſeen in the 
commentaries upon the Scripture. I ſhall only fay, 


that this was never looked upon as a ſufficient rea- f 


ſon to juſtify thoſe, who, in the following ages, 
foretold things that did not come to paſs. They 
have always been accounted falſe Prophets, or falſe 
interpreters of the Apocalypſe. Why ſhould I be 
the only man not allowed to make uſe of the ſame 
argument againſt thoſe who pretended to foretel 


(16) For they 
exhorted thoſe, 
to whom they 
ſpoke, to keep 
themſelyes ready 
or its 


things to come? It is well known, that thoſe who 


are engaged to vindicate the new Prophets, anſwer 
the objections, as this anonymous writer does, at 
the coſt of the true Prophets mentioned in the 
Scripture. 
Letters of the author he ſpeaks of ſome pages before, 
Who, ſays he (17), will have many chimerical pro- 
phets of all ages to be truly inſpired, and expects ftill 
that his party will be reſtored in France by wway of 
inſpiration. It was in vain for him to alledge the 
Prophets of the Old Teſtament, in order to juſt iſie 
the pretended Prophets of Dauphine : wiſe and pious 
people following the dictates of reaſon, declared 
againſt them; and when the time fixed by him for 
the deliverance was expired, they maintained that 


not afraid that the prediction of the ſecond coming 
of CyRri1sT, alledged by the anonymous writer, 
would be objected againſt them. I proceed in this 

10 matter 


We have not forgot yet the Paſtoral 


(17) Lettre tou- 
chant les Au- 
teurs Myſtiques, 
fag. 108. 


They were 


890 
matter as thoſe gentlemen did, and as it has been the 
conſtant practice of the moſt grave Divines, when- 
ever any fanatics aroſe, whoſe prophecies were con- 

futed. by the event. | 
I muſt anſwer another Ay oy of Mrs Bourignon's 
apologiſt. He ſays, that I ſeem to take à great de- 
light in refleing upon her, and very much enlarges 
upon it. He adds, that I frequently refer my rea- 
ders to a libel of Mr de Seckendorf; whereupon he 
quotes a long paſſage of Mr Thomaſfius, profeſſor at 
Hall, whereby it appears that Mr de Seckendorf was 
blinded by his paſſion when he writ againſt that 
ntlewoman. I anſwer in few words, 1. Ihat none 
will fay I had a mind to reflect upon her, but ſuch as 
are prepoſſeſſed with an infatuating admiration : being 
charmed with the perfections they think they diſcover 
in a certain perſon, they can find no fault in him, 
all his actions appear holy to them, and they grow 
very angry with thoſe who are more diſcerning, and 
undertake to ſhew the weak ſide of ſuch a perſon. 
J have not in the leaſt reflected upon Mrs Bourignon's 
zeal and chaſtity ; I only made a plain and hiſtorical 
abridgment of her life, referring my readers to a 
memoir imparted to me by Mr Poiret, which our 
anonymous author takes to be advantageous to that 
mancher If I faid ſomething of her ſcolding 
umour, and of her great vigilance in the oeconomy 
of her eſtate, it is what truth required from me as 
an Hiſtorian. I have advanced nothing without a 
roof for it ; but let the impartial readers judge of it. 
I anſwer in the ſecond place, that among ſeveral 
- quotations out of Antoinette's life and works, there 
are hardly above five or fix out of Mr de Seckendorf. 
Why then does this anonymous writer intimate that I 


RONSARD (PETIEN vt) a famous French Poet, of a noble family [4], 
was born in Vendomois the fame year that Francis the firſt was made priſoner before 
Pavia. This circumſtance of time occaſioned ſome injudicious reflexions [BJ. He was 


[4] Of a noble famiy.] Lewis de Ronſard, his 

| father, was knight of the order of St Michael, and 

+ (1) Binet, Nie d: High- ſteward to Francis I, who pitched upon him 
Renſard, in the to attend Francis, Dauphin de Viennois, and Henry, 
yeh 2_ of duke of Orleans, his ſons, into Spain, while they 
dns ay 6 2mo, Were there as hoſtages for the king their father (1). 
pag. 113. Note, He married Joan de Chandrier, whoſe family was re- 
That du Perron, lated to that of la Trimouille, &c. and conſequently 
in the funeral o- to that of Craon; from whence the kings of England 
8 are deſcended, by the match of the empreſs Maud (2) : 
volume, b. 189, Af that he (3) made it appear that Ronſard was related 
does not ſay, in the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth degree to Elizabeth queen 
that Lewis de of England. It is ſaid, that Lewis de Ronſard was 
Ronſard was deſcended from one Baudouin, a younger brother of a 


3 great family (4), upon the borders of Hungary and 


L ulgaria, who brought a company of gentlemen to 
1 king Philip de Valois (5). Nay, it is ſaid that here 
— a ig is a lordſbip called the margui ſate of Ronſard (6), in the 


: lace where the Danube is neareſt to Thrace (7) ; but 

(2) That 5 we. think this may be looked upon as as of the 
Angers, in his Tomantic ftories which moſt noble houſes tell of 
Memoirs. There their firſt founders (8). 'They are very fond of deri- 
is, in my edi- ving their original from the remoteſt countries, and 
ny e e from ſome younger brother of a noble extraction, 
in la Croix u à brave adventurer, whoſe fine exploits were very 
Maine that this well rewarded by the prince in whoſe ſervice he 
author's name engaged. If ſuch ſtories were only told by three or 
| 3 aſcal Robin four families, one would not be {o apt to laugh at 
pas them. As for the reſt, the author quoted by me has 

(4) Binet, ibid. only turned into proſe what Ronſard ſaid of his ex- 
(5) Ib. P. 113, traction in one of his elegies (9). Du Perron (10) 
(6) Ibid. told the ſame ſtory, but inſtead of Bulgaria he ſaid 
Moravia. The collection of the fineſt pieces of the 

(7) Ib. P. 112. French Poets, printed in 1692, contains (11) a life 
(8) See, above, of Ronſard, wherein it is ſaid he originally came from 
remark [CJ, of Hungary and Bulgaria. If it be not an abſurdity, it is 
mw tice PI. at leaſt a falſification ; for the tradition of that family 
ö aſſigns but one native country to their anceſtors, por: 

(9) The -_ % e borders of Hungary and Bulgaria. They are the 
words of Claudius Binet: thus you ſee how writers 


Belleau. : 
(x0) Oraifon fo- IP into miſtakes, when they change the terms 


nebre de Ron- 


| fard, pag. 188, or becauſe thoſe words are tho 
(11) In the fir The word borders ſhould not 
Tome, p. 239. nere. 


ht to be too old. 
ve been left out 


RON S AR P. 


of the originals, whether it be in order to be ſhorter, 


entirely depend upon the authority of that author? 
Laſtly, I fay, that I knew not then what Mr 
'Thomaſius obſerves concerning the proceedings of 
that illuſtrious German. Mr Thomaſius is a man of 
merit, and I have had a long time a great eſteem 
for him: I need not object any thing againſt his re- 
marks, for he charges Mr de Seckendorf with 
curtailing ſome paſſages only in what concerns the 
opinions of Mrs Bourignon ; but I have only quoted 
him for a matter of fact, and 1 have moſt times con- 
firmed what I take from him by ſome other paſſages. 
I have no reaſon to think that he was blinded by 
paſſion in that reſpect. After all, if he was ſo guilty 
as this author will have it, would no body have taken 
notice of it? Would not Mr Poiret, whom he has 
confuted, have writ againſt him a ſecond time to 
ſhew his unfairneſs ? . 8 
I ſhall make no anſwer to ſeveral other obſervations 
of the anonymous author. His complaints are very 
general, and plainly ſhew that he 1s too touchy, and 
wants ſtill to mortify his internal ſenſes. The morti- 
fication of the external ſenſes is not ſufficient ; one 
muſt chiefly overcome the iraſcible appetite. I beſeech 
him to think ſeriouſly of it, and I refer him to the 
anſwers 1 have already made (18), or to this general (18) x; my R. 
obſervation, vis. That it would be a needleſs and flexions ſur le 
inſignificant thing to anſwer complaints grounded Jugemens cu 


(1 5) Binet, 
ſupra, pag. 


upon no manner of proof. If any one raiſes any Public, w6i6 te (16) Neque 
particular objection againſt me, and examines ſome 2, * do gefirum æt 
arguments advanced in this Dictionary fairly cited, pag. 312, gg annum exce 
1 ſhall not deny him an anſwer; but as to general | er. 
complaints, I ſhall only appeal to the equitable rea- * 
ders. 8 | Sammartha 
| by. lib. by 
n. 80. 
(17) Du P 
Oraiſon fur 
de Ronſard 
n. 190. 
In 
I] Some injudicious reflexions.] Peter de Ronſard, 
* fon of Lewis de Ronſard, and Joan de Chandrier, 
* was born in the caſtle de la Poiſſonnerie 
upon a Saturday the eleventh of September, 1524 ; (18) I ha 
* on which day king Francis was made priſoner down the 
before Pavia. It is a queſtion whether France was Mage, : 
* more unfortunate by the King's impriſonment, above, ci 
© or happy by ſuch a birth, which was made re- (13), the 
* markable, like that of many other great men, by Perron d 
„ ſuch a memorable event. Thus the birth of the mow 56 
* great Alexander was fignalized, and as it were ha 
© lighted by the flames which conſumed the temple penſation 
* of Diana at Epheſus (12).“ What a fine compen- (12) Binet, ibid impriſons 
fation is this! Was not France well indemnified for pag. 113. Francis 
the impriſonment of her king, a misfortune which 
had like to have occaſioned the ruin of the kingdom, 
and which actually occaſioned a long ſeries of thame- 
ful and diſmal loſſes to the nation; I ſay, was not (10 Ro 
France well indemnified, ſince a wit was born on that Reſponſe 
very day, who adorned her with thouſands of verſes que Mir 
by way of ſonnets, madrigals, ſtanzas, hymns, odes, 0 of 1 
&c. this thought of Claudius Binet could not be Ky 
tolerable but in a Poem of a panegyriſt; and even 5 
there men of ſenſe would cenſure it as an inſipid 
hyperbole. Doubtleſs this was the reaſon why du 
Perron did not make uſe of it in his funeral oration 
on Peter Ronſard (13). What ſhall we fay then, (13) See, below; 
when we ſee it in proſe in a piece of Hiſtory, I mean, citation (18. 
in the life of Ronſard ? But what ſhall we fs of Thu- 
anus, that grave, that venerable magiſtrate, who very 
ſeriouſly ſet forth the ſame thought in a general Hiſtory, 
which is a maſter-piece ? © Natus erat, (Petrus Ronjar- 
Aus) ſays he (14), eodem quo infeliciter a noſtris ad (14) Thuanus, {20) Se 
* Ticinum pugnatum eſt, anno, ut ipſe in Elegia ad % K „ ny 
© Remigium Fellaqueum {cribit, quaſi Deus jacturam 3 A 


© nominis Gallici eo prælio factam & ſecutum ex illo 5 hi 
veluti noſtrarum rerum interitum tanti viri ortu com- 
penſare voluerit -- He was born, as he himſelf 
tales notice in an an elegy to Remi Belleau, in the ſame 
year that our countrymen were beaten before Pavia; as 
; God had been willing to compenſate the loſs of honour 
* ewhich the French ſuſtained in that battle, and the great 
© diforder of our affairs that enſued, by the birth of /0 


« great a man.” Take notice that Thuanus does not 


ſay that Ronſard was born on the ſame day that the 
battle 


, ibid. 


below; 
). 
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in danger of periſhing on his birth-day; and the hazard he run was attended with an inci- 


dent, which occaſioned ſome witty conceits, that are not more ſolid than thoſe re- 
flexions [C]. He put himſelf at the head of ſome ſoldiers in Vendomois, in the year 1562, 
and made as great a ſlaughter of the Proteſtants as ever he could [D]; which was the 


battle of Pavia was fought : he only. ſays, that Poet 
was born in the ſame year. But Claudius Binet, not 
finding that wonderful enough, affirms, that thoſe two 
things happened the fame day, He betrays himſelf, 


he diſcovers his lie; for he marks the eleventh day of 


September, 1524, as the birth day of his Poet; and 
every body knows that FrancisI, was beaten before Pa- 
via the twenty-fourth of February, 1525. However, 
Ronſard was born in the ſame year, according to the 
way of reckoning at that time; for the year did not 
then begin in France, the firft day of January, but at 
Eafter, and fo the battle of Pavia was in the year 1524. 
It cannot be ſaid that there is an error of the preſs in 
Binet's book; for when he tells us that Ronfard died 
the twenty-ſeventh of December, 1585, he ſays, that 
Poet was ſixty- one years three months, and ſixteen days 
old (15), and therefore he believed that he was 


19) Binet, ubi # « 

12 pap. 156. born the eleventh of September, 1524. Which gives 
| me occaſion to take notice of a miſtake of Sammartha- 

(16) Neque ſexa- nus (16); but, I confeſs, there is ſome uncertainty in 


geſimum ætatis 
annum exceſſit 
2 Far the ſame year that Francis I was taken ; at leaſt it 1s 


the matter, whereby he might be excuſed. It is only 


viſſime vexatus. Certain that du Perron alledged no other proof againſt 


dammarthan. E- thofe who were not of that opinion. As to the time 


lg. lib. i, pag» of his birth, fays he (17), There are ſeveral opinions 


n. $0. about it. Some think he was born in the year 1522, 


bu P and that conſequently he died in his climacterical year, 
eee © as it has been obſerved of many great men. Others 
de Ronſard, pag. © ſtick to. what he writes, that he was born the ſame 
n. 190, © year that the great king Francis was made a priſo- 
ner; as the birth of illuſtrious men is frequently re- 

* markable by ſuch notable events. 

© obſerve, that the taking of that king, before Pavia, 

© by which Ronfard denotes the year of his birth, falls 


exactly upon the ſame day on which we celebrate 


the memory of his death, which is St Matthias's 
(13) I have ſet © day (18).” This only proof of du Perron will ap- 
down the whole 
paſſage, to ſhew poems mentions his age, which does not ſuit with a 
what I have ſaid 5 | . 3 
above, citation man born in 1524, or 1525. Theſe are his words: 
(3% that u they are rough and not very ſuitable to the ſubject, but 
Perron did not he was anſwering fatirical and railing adverfaries, who 
make uſe of the accuſed him, among other things, of a voluptuous life. 


thought, con- 
cerning the com- 


penſation for the Tu dis que je ſuis vie:l, encore way-je atteint 


2 of Trente & ſept ans paſſez, & mon corps ne fe plaint 
f D'ans ny de maladie, & en toutes les ſortes 
Mes nerfs ſont bien tendus, & mes veines bien fortes ; 
Et fi Jay le teint palle & le cheveu griſon, 
| Mes membres toutesfois ne ſont hors de ſaiſon (19). 
(19) Ronſard, | 


Reſponſe 5 quel- 
que Miniſtre, p. 
86, of the gth 
Tome of his 
Works, in 12 m0. 


You ſay Pm old; though yet, as I declare, 

My years not fully ſewn and thirty are: 

Robuſt and firm my body ſtill remains, 

And nor of ſickneſs, nor of age complains. 

My. finews and my veins are ſtrong and hail: 
Den if my locks be gray, or viſage pale, 

Tt matters not, fince I in ev'ry limb 

Am found and vigorous . 


The Poem, wherein he ſpeaks thus, was compoſed 
ſome weeks after the death 2 _— 2 of Guiſe 
| 20) and conſequently in the ſpring of the year, 1563. 
Gr eee 5 LY who 9 then but thirty-ſeven years old, 
hat poem, muſt have been born in 1526, and at this rate Scævola 
Sammarthanus would not be to blame. It is ſome- 
what ſtrange, that our Poet did not well know 
when he was born. | 
[C] Which occaſioned ſome witty conceits, that are not 
more ſolid than thoſe reflexions.] His birth-day had 
like to have been the day of his burial ; for as they 
were going from the caſtle de la Poiſſonnerie to the 
« parochial church, to get him chriſtened, the woman 
* who carried him, going over a meadow, let him fall 
« through inadvertency ; but he fell gently upon the 
graſs and the flowers of the meadow. Beſides, a 


« gentlewoman, who carried a veſſel full of roſe · water 
- _ 


from a paſſage of Ronſard that we know he was born wing. 


We may further 


pear weak, if we conſider that Ronſard in one of his 


reaſon 


and alſo ſeveral forts of herbs and flowers, as it is 

uſual, going to take up the child, ſpilt upon his head 

part of that ſweet-ſmelling water, which was a pre- 

ſage of the good ſmell which the flowers of his 

learned writings would ſpread all over the king- 

dom (21) This is what the Italians call Concetti. (21) Claudius 
When Mr le Pais wrote the Hiſtory of Ronſard's Binet, ubi ſupra, 
Muſe, he omitted not to make ſome verſes upon Pg. 114. 

that thought. He avas born, ſays he, of a knight of 

the order, on the ſame day that Francis the firft was 

taken at the battle of Pavia ; and it has been ſaid to his 

glory, that France would have been inconſolable on ac- 

count of ſuch an unfortunate day, if that ſame day had 

not produced fo great a man. His birth-day had like to 

hawe been that of his death, A gentlewoman, who car- 

ried him (22) from the caſtle de la Poifſonnerie, where , * 
he was born, 2 r. the e he wvas hs I | 
to be chriftened, let him fall unawares ; but by good gentlewoman 
luck he fell in a meadow, and upon flowers, and got no carried him; 
hurt by it, only he cas wet all over with the roſe- ky ins . 


: , 8 | „her from the 
water, which they carried, as it is uſual for the chriſt- eee who car- 


ried him. 
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Ce ne fut point ſans doute un eſſet du hazard, 
Je croi qu'on peut ſans badinage, 
Dire que ce fut un preſage 
De la fortune de Ronſard; 
Un preſage certain qui fit alors comprendre, | 
Combien de bonne odeur Ronſard devoit re- 
pandre, Fed | 
Un preſage certain que les neuf doctes Sceurs, 
Dont il devoit chanter la gloire, 
Pour eterniſer ſa memoire 


Luy feroient quelque jour des couronnes de 
fleurs (23). (23) Le Pais, 

8 8 | Titres de nobleſ- 

[D] He put himſelf at the head of ſome ſoldiers .. . ſe de la Moſe 

againſt the Proteſtants.) I ſhall ſet down a paſſage of wre gh Page 

Beza. The worſt of all was, that the mob broke 32 % the 

not only the images, but alſo ſome monuments of „ere Mords, 

© the houſe of Vendome, that is now the head of Dutch Edit. 

© the houſe of Bourbon, which was taken very 1687. 

© heinoufly, and not without reaſon, When the Ro- 

* maniſts ſaw this, and that part of the nobility of 

the country were gone to the prince at Orleans, and 

© others had thrown themſelves into the town of 


© Mans, they began to keep the Reformed under 
great conſtraint. 


Among others, Peter Ronſard, 
a gentleman, the moſt excellent French Poet of our 
time, who let his tongue to hire, not only to defile 
his Muſe with all forts of filthineſs, but alſo to 
* ſlander our religion, and thoſe who profeſſed it, 
having turned Prieſt, reſolved to have a hand in 
© thoſe quarrels with his companions. In order to 
* it, having got together ſome ſoldiers in a village 
© called Evaille, which was his pariſh, made ſeveral 


* excurſions attended with plunder and murders (24) (24) Beza, Hiſt. 


Spondanus will have it, that the nobility of Ven- Eccleſ. /iwr. wii, 


domois pitched upon the prieſt Ronſard to be their Pag. 537, 538. 

head; but I had rather keep to Beza's narrative. 

However, I ſhall fet down the words of that Anna- 

liſt. They contain ſome other things that want to 

be rectified. Arma quoque: ſumens nobilitas, ducem ſbi 

elegit Ronſardum, qui infolentiam profanorum non ferens, 

multos ex iis male. multavit:; quamquam curionatum 

Ewalliæ tenebat, loci amanitate aut commoditate captus. 

Neque enim is erat, qui libertatem ſuam, atque aded 

licentiam poeticam ſacerdotalis muneris neceſſitate tam- 

quam compede ad gravitatem ed functions dignam wellet 

adftringere : ſed homo- generoſus, & d teneris annis inter 

nobilis pueros Caroli Ducis Aureliani Franciſci I. filii in 

aulã, & poſted militaribus ſtudiis in Anglia & Scotia 

innutritus, antequam literis ſub Io. Aurato operam daret 

& divinum ingenium ad pocticam appelleret, inter Wa- 

te vite oblectamonta etiam armorum curam ( amorem 

retinuerat (25). Theſe words give us to underſtand, (2 5) Spondanus, 

that Ronſard had a living only for his pleaſure, and Annal. Eccleſ. 

that he diſcharged the duties of the Prieſthood perfun- 4 ann. 1562, 

Qorily. If Spondanus had known that this . 
Hg curate 


Scotland. 


pag. 196. 


1562. 
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reaſon why ſome ſatirical pieces were publiſhed at Orleans againſt him, wherein it was 
ſuppoſed that he was a prieſt. He defended himſelf in verſe, and denied that he was 


curate had been in the ſame poſt at the court of Scot- 

land, that he had in the houſe of the duke of Orleans, 

would he have made uſe of this diſtinction, viz. that 

Ronſard was bred up a page to that duke, and 

learned the art of war under the king of Scotland ? 

Let us rectify this, and obſerve that this young man 

was made page to the Dauphin in the year 1530, 

(26) Binet, ubi three days before that prince died (26). Afterwards 
ſupra, pag. 115. he entered into the ſervice of Charles duke of Orleans, 
| the king's ſecond ſon, aud continued there for ſome time, 


being very acceptable to his maſter . . . who, 10 give him 


an occaſion of ſeeing the world, made him page to James 
(27) He married Stuart, king of Scotland, who was come to marry (27) 
her at Paris, the he lady Magdalen, daughter to Francis I. The king 
firſt of January of Scotland carried him into his kingdom, where he con- 
dh tinued two years (28), and half a year in England; 
(28) Du Perron, and then he returned into France, and went to the 


Oraiſon funebre duke of Orleans, his maſter, who made him page of 


de Ronſard, pag. his flables, and ſent him upon buſineſs into Flanders 
193, ſays, that and Zealand, with orders to go as far as Scotland, 
3 [4 eas evhich be did.. At his return from that journey, be- 

ing only about fifteen or fixteen years of age, after he 
had ſerved the duke of Orleans five years, till that 
prince died, and afterwards Henry, avho was fince king, 
in the year 1540, he went in the retinue of Lazarus 
+; 0 2d ewho was ſent the king's ambaſſador to 
(29) Taken from the Diet of Spire (29). It appears from this narrative, 
Claudius Binet, 1. That Ronſard did not learn the art of war in 


Pag. 115, & Scotland, otherwiſe than he had done in the ſervice of 


W.. the duke of Orleans, and otherwiſe than the pages 
of princes learn it. 2. That Spondanus expreſſed 
himſelf ill, and knew not that our Poet was only 
thirteen or fourteen years of age when he was in Scot- 
land, and that at his return into France he was made 
page to the Dauphin's brother. Perhaps it will be 

bbjected to me, that Binet's narrative being full of 
faults, ' ought not to be alledged againſt that Annaliſt ; 
but notwithſtanding this objection, I believe Binet is 
not miſtaken as to the time that Ronſard was made 
page to the king of Scotland. However, he 1s, groil- 
ly miſtaken in his computation ; for if Ronſard had 


been a domeſtic to the duke of Orleans e years, 


till that prince died, he would have ſerved him till 
the year 1545 3 and if he had been ſince in the ſervice 
of the Dauphin Henry, how could he have been 


ſince in Lazarus de Baif's retinue, in the year 1540? 


But it is true, that Lazarus de Baif being ſent, by the 


king, ambaſiador into Germany in the year 1540, took 


along with him our Ronſard, who had made an end of 
(30) See the his ſervice as a page (30). However it be, Varil- 


* verſes of Antony las has been deceived by Spondanus. * New puiſhments 
de Baif, in Mr © were invented againſt the Calviniſts of Vendome, 
| Menage's Re- <« becauſe the moſt violent amongſt them had ſearched 


marques ſur VE: 


Ne unk, the ſe pulchres of the anceſtors of the king of Na- 


varre: and the famous Poet Ronſard, a gentleman 
of that country, who being weary of the court, and 
deſiring to be in better circumſtances than he was 
at home, had accepted the living of Evailles, took up 
arms again which he had born in Scotland and Eng- 
land. Afterwards he excuſed himſelf for it, ſay ing, 
in a pleaſant manner, that not being able to defend 
his pariſhioners with St Peter's key, for which the 
Calviniſts had no reſpect, he took St Paul's ſword, 
and putting himſelf at the head of the neighbouring 
— gentry, kept his church and his pariſh from being 
(31) Varillas, plundered (31). You fee he falſly ſuppoſes that 
Hiſt. de Charles Ronſard bore arms in Scotland and England. 
IX, Tom. 1, P. [LE] He defended himſelf in verſe, and denied that he 
= - weed £-- t @ Prieſt.] The Miniſter Chandieu, and Florent 
5 Chretien, were the authors of the pieces publiſhed 
againſt him at Orleans. The firſt appeared under the 
diſguiſe of A. Zamariel B. de Mont-Dieu, and the ſe- 
(22) See Garaſ- cond under that of Francis de la Baronnie (32). Father 
ſe's Doctrine Cu- Garaſſe ſpeaks of them in the following manner. 
ricuſc, P. 126, « 'Thoſe two men gave him a ſevere reprimand, which 
- e — a « js intituled, Ia Metamorphoſe de Ronſard en Preſtre, 
e Wes © ou le Temple de Ronſard. They accuſed him, among 
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. $8, |; 
* other things, of having taught atheiſm, 
Je Yay veu diſcourir tout ainſi qu Epicure 
Qui attacheois au ciel un Dieu qui n'a la cure 
De ce qu'on fait en bas, & en parlant ainſi 
Tu monſtrois que de luy tu n'avois grand ſoucy, &c. 


inveſted with ſuch a character [E]. What is certain, is, that he had ſome benefices in 


 Commendam, 


Like Epicurus, I have heard you try 

To fix in Heaw'n an idle deity, | 

Who takes no thought of what is done behnw-: 
By fuch diſcourſe as this you plainly ſhow 
How little you regard him, &c. - - = 


But Ronſard made a ſolid anſwer to their ſcurrilous 

* and impertinent language, in a poem ntituled, Des | 
* Miſeres du Temps, in which he proteſts, &c (33). Ga- (33) 0119; 
raſſe is miſtaken : the poem intituled, Des Miſeres du ibid. pag. 126 
Temps, is not an anſwer to Zamariel and la Baronnie. 127. 
The piece publiſhed againſt them by Ronſard in his 
vindication, came out with this title, Reponſe aux 
Injures & Calomnies de je ne ſgai quels predicantereaux 

& Miniſtreauæ de Geneve. The reaſon which induced 

the Proteſtants to make verſes againſt that Poet, is im- 
perfectly related by Binet and Varillas. One of them 

ſays, that they abuſed him, to revenge themſelves for 

the poems he had writ againſt them ; the other af- 

firms, that they cenſured him by reaſon of his war- 

like exploits. Thoſe two reaſons ſhould have been 

put together; for it is certain they fell upon him, 
becauſe he had made uſe of his pen and ſword againſt 

them with great fury. Here follow Binet's words. 

This gave Ronſard occaſion to oppoſe that new opi- 
nion, and to arm the Muſes in the defence of France, 

* publiſhing his remonſtrances, which were thought 

* ſo proper to confute the enemies of the Catholic 

* religion, that the king, and the queen, his mother, 
gratified him for it; as did alſo Pope Pius V, who 

wrote to him a letter of thanks : which was the 
reaſon why thoſe of the new religion fell upon 

him, and publiſhed a very fatirical and biting poem 
againſt him, which they called 4e Temple de Ron- 

/ard, wherein they painted his life as it were in 
tapeſtry. They alſo made ſome anſwers to his 
remonſtrances, with this title, La Metamorphoſe de 
Ronſard, the authors of which were one A. Zamariel 

and B. de Mont-Dieu, both miniſters. He ſuffi- 
ciently points at the latter in theſe verſes of his 
anſwer to him, comparing him to Siſyphus, 


K * * A * * * A * * * A 


Qui remonte & repouſſe aux enfers un rocher, 


Dont tu as pris ton nom (34). 34) Binet, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 138, 
1 ; 1 

- - - - Whoſe work in hell | 2 ee 
I flill a-doing, but is never done, tion by du Per- 
| While he rolls back a huge unwieldy flone, 5 Ref job fe 
From which your name is borrowed - « = reaſon is to be 
| | found but that 
alledged by Binet. 


Binet divides one author into two ; A. Zamariel B. 
de Mont-Dieu is but one man. I proceed to Varillas's ©) That is 


words. This (35) occaſioned the terrible ſatire which Ronſard's taking 


Florent Chretien, at that time à violent n and up arms againſt 
preceptor to the prince of Navarre, wrote under the name the Proteſtants 
of the Miniſter de la Baronnie againſt the ſame Ronſard ; 

and the anſwer of the latter, verein he ſhewwed that 

indignation would enable him to make finer verſes than | 
nature, tho he had a wonderful genius to Poetry (36). (36) 8 
He is in the wrong to ſay, that Florent Chretien wrote IX, Iivr. ii, 
under the name of a Miniſter, and to believe that none pag. 171, 172 
but he publiſhed ſatires againſt Ronſard. We have 

ſeen that he ſays after Beza and Spondanus, that this 

Poet was a curate ; but their miſtake will appear by 

the following verſes. 


Or ſus mon frere en Chriſt, tu dis que je ſuis Preſtre : 
Patteſte eternal que je le voudrois eſtre, | 
Et avoir tout le chef & le dos empeſché 

Deſſous la peſanteur d'une bonne Eveſche : 

Lors Pauroy la couronne a bon droit ſur la teſte, 
Qu'un raſoir blanchiroit le jour d'une grand” feſte, 
Ouverte, large, longue, allant juſques au front, 


En forme d'un Croiſſant qui tout ſe courbe en (3) Ronfrd, 


rond : Reſponſe  quel- 
(3 7) a Miniſte, pr 
my, 80. 


You tell me that 1 am à prieſt, By heawv'n 
1 only wiſh the name were juſtly giv'n, 


5 


(38) Ibid, 
94 


(30) Ibid 
95˙ 


iſle, 
126. 


„ ubi 
138, 
alſo 
| ora- 
1 Per- 
197, 
ther 
o be 
that 
Binet. 


is, 
taking 
ainſt 
ants: 


hatles 
itt, 
I 72. 


ird , 
quel- 


re, P. 
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Commendam, and among others the priory of St Coſmus near Tours. He died there 
the twenty- ſeventh of December, 1585 and had but an indifferent burial ; but twenty 


four years after a noble monument was erected there to his honour [F]. 


He was cruelly 


tormented with the Gout, and, it is ſaid, he brought this misfortune upon him by his de- 
baucheries [G]. His works are full of love. verſes, wherein we find that he had three chief 


Does not Ronſard plainly deny, in theſe verſes, that 
he was a Prieſt? And if he had been one, would he 
have been ſo bold as to deny it? Something may be 
ſaid, in order to excuſe the Miniſters, who gave him 
that title. He had been ordained, and performed Ec- 
cleſiaſtical functions in the choir in ſacerdotal habits: 


And that my ſhoulders avere condemn'd to bear 
The had of a fat biſhopric. I'd wear 

With pleaſure then the crown npon my head, 
Which ſhou'd on all great helidays be made 


Smooth with the razor's edge. Long, open, wide 


Tt ſhou'd be, and my forehead reach beſide, 
In figure like a creſcent bending round. - 


he himſelf informs us of it. 


(38) Ibid. Pag. 
94+ 


(39) Ibid, Pag. 
95˙ 


140 Menage, 
Anti-Baillet, cb. 


ca lv. 


Mais quand je ſuis aux lieux od il faut faire voir 
D'un cceur devotieux Poffice & le devoir, 
Lors je ſuis de PEgliſe une colonne ferme 


Pun ſurpelis onde les eſpaules je m'arme, 


D'une haumuſſe le bras, d'une chape le dos: 

Et non comme tu dis faite de croix & d'os : 

C'eſt pour un Capelan, la mienne eſt honoree 

De grandes boucles d'or & de frange dorée (38) : 
Je ne perds un moment des prieres divines : 
Des la pointe du jour je m'en vais a matines, 


Pay mon breviaire au poing, je chante quelquefois, 


Mais C'eſt bien rarement, car Pay mauvaiſe vois, 


Le devoir du ſervice en rien je n'abandonne, 
Je ſuis a prime, a Sexte, & a Tierce, & a Nonne, 
Foy dire la grand' Meſſe, & avecques Pencent 


(Qui par I Egliſe eſpars comme parfum ſe ſent,) 
Phonore mon Prelat des autres Voutrepaſle, 
Qui a pris d' Agenor ſon ſurnom & fa race. 


Apres le tour finy je viens pour me raſloir (39). 


But when I am in places which demand 
Duties of ſtrict devotion at my hand, 

Then like a pillar of the church 1 wear 

A wawy ſurplice, and an ameſſe bear 
Upon my arm : my back a cope has on, 
But not, as you ſay, made of croſs and bone: 
"Tis for a Chaplain, if you muſt be told, 
That mine has buckles and a fringe of gold. 
At ſervice-hours I never fail to pray, 
But trudge to mattins by the break of day. 
Sometimes I ſing in chorus; but, egad, 
That's. wery ſeldom, for my woice is bad. 
In ſhort, when any thing is to be done, 


High maſs I hear, and with frankincenſe feweet, 
Perfuming all the temple round, 1 greet 
My noble Prelate far above the reſt. 


He from Agenor, as it is confeſi'd, 
His race and firname takes. That rite perform'd, 


I. fit me down again = - - - 


miſtreſſes 


the anſwer made by Ronſard, when he was charged 
with an act of Paganiſm. 
[F] A noble monument was erected there to his ho- 
nour.] Joachim de la Chetardie, counſellor clerk in 
the parliament of Paris, being Prior-commendatory of 
St Coſmus, twenty years after Ronſard's death, could 
not endure that the tomb of that illuſtrious Poer ſhould 
remain without diſtinction or inſcription (44). Where- (44) See how 


fore, when he got the monaſtery repaired, he cauſed Þ aſquier expreſſes 


| : a his indignation 
a marble tomb to be erected, and adorned it with an REY e 


epitaph (45), and a ſtatue of Ronſard made by an ex- ii, cb. xi, p. 
cellent ſculptor. Cum magni Ronſardi cineres populari 648, when he 
hoculo, muto & illiterato jacere videret, melior aquiorque fa _ 3 
illis qui ejus api mis exuwviis ditati ſunt, tandiu manes eſſe SOT 

neglectos non tulit, ac Ronſardum illum. . ... . . Chetar- (4 %) Yiu will 
dius marmoris alta ſtrue, ſtatua ad wiventis fimilitu- find it in Bote- 
dinem veriſſime expreſſa a Phidia Lutetiano donawit, reius, ubi infra, 
brevi nota & elogio (46). Theſe Latin words reflect Pag. 567. 
upon Ronſard's relations, as if they had taken no care 1 

to preſerve his memory; but it is certain that Gallan- 2 1 
dius cauſed a pompous funeral to be made for him in mentar. de Re- 
Boncourt- college, of which he was principal. Tefta- bus in Gallia 
mento condito quo heredem ſcripfit Fohannem Gallandium geſtis, lib. xo, 


tanti viri memorie gratiam rependens ei exequiis perho- . | 

norificis poſtea in ſchola Becodiana ſua parentavit (47). (47) Thuanus, 

Here follows a deſcription of that funeral. Mr Gal- age) = fn 

land, whoſe affection for him was not buried in the e 5 ; 

* ſame grave, doing what France was bound to do, cel. 1. b 

* cauled great preparations to be made in Boncourt- 

* chapel, where his funeral was celebrated in a ſo- 

* lemn manner upon Monday, the 24th of February 

* 1586. The ſervice, ſet to Muſic, and attended with 

all forts of inſtruments, was ſung by the choiceſt 

* ſingers, the king's Muſicians being ordered to be 

there; for the king lamented the lois of ſo great a 

man, who was an ornament to his kingdom. I 

* ſhould be too long, ſhould I make a particular de- 

* ſcription of the funeral orations, enconuums and 

« verſes, that were made upon that occaſion, and con- 

« ſecrated to his memory, and of the lords, who, to- 

« gether with that generous prince Charles de Valois, 

attended by the duke of Joyeuſe, and the moſt re- 

* yerend cardinal his brother, to whom Ronſard was 

« related, honoured that funeral pomp with their pre- 

« ſence; at which the molt conliderable members of 

the parliament of Paris, followed by the greateſt 

« wits of France, were pleaſed to aſſiſt. In the after- 

* noon Mr du Perron pronounced his funeral oration 

* with great eloquence; and there was ſuch a vaſt 

© concourſe of hearers, that cardinal de Bourbon, and 

* ſeveral other princes and lords, were obliged to go 

away, being not able to get in (48). (48) Binet, ubi 
[G] 1t is ſaid he brought this misfortune upon himſelf ſupra, Pag. 159, 

by his debancheries,] He was a handſome perſon, ſtrong ay 

and vigorous ; aud beſides, having a great deal of wit, | 

and a great inclination for pleaſures, one may eaſily 


judge he improved the opportunities of {ſporting with 
Pam atkways there, at Prime, Terce, Sexte and None. 


the fair ſex, and that thoſe opportunities ſeldom failed 
him. He ruined his ſtrong conſtitution by his looſe 
life, as Thuanus obſerves : Verum homo ut ingenio fic 
forma & corporis robore inſignis cum vita ſoluta licentioſe 
nimis genio indulgeret, valetudinem firmiſſimam debilita- 
vit, acerbiſſimis arthritidis doloribus extrema atate con- 
flitatus (49). He was very deaf; and the author of (49) Thuanus, 
his life owns, that this infirmity came upon him, ubi ſupra. 
among other reaſons, becauſe, being in Germany, he wwas 
forced to drink ſuch wines as are to be found there, moſt 


(41) Baillet, in 
bis liſt of dil. 
Suiſed authors. 


( 42) Colomies, 
Riblioth. choiſie, 
Pag. m. 202. 


(43) In the arti- 
de JOD ELLE, 
remark [O]. 


This was the reaſon why the Proteſtants believed that 
he was a curate. Note, That Menage fancies that a 
miniſter, whoſe name was de Mont-Dieu, wrote againſt 
Ronſard (40) ; but he is miſtaken ; it is only a diſ- 
guiſe under which the miniſter Chandieu appeared 
when he publiſhed that piece. Mr Baillet (41) thinks 
that Florent Chretien aſſumed that falſe name. Colo- 


mics has no reaſon to ſay that la Croix du Maine knew 
not in his Bibliotheque, page 88. that Florent Chretien 
wrote againſt Ronſard, under the name of Francis de la 


Baronnie (42): I have mentioned in another place (43), 
«VO 


of which are ſophiſlicated (50). This is a miſtake; for (50) Binet, ubi 
there are excellent wines in Germany; and if Ronſard fupra, pag. 118. 
had drank them moderately, they had done him no- © 


harm. The authors of the pieces publiſhed againſt 


him at Orleans, repreſent him as a great debauchee. 


Tu m'accuſes, Cafard, d'avoir eu la verolle ; 
Un chaſte Predicant de fait & de parole 
Ne devroit jamais dire un propos fi vilain : 


10 R 


Ronfard, 
Mais que ſort- il du fac ? cela dont il eſt plein (51). wh 13 pax. 


= 


86 


$94 


a) See the re- 
mark [H]. 


(52) Ibid, Pag. 
93. 


| 


(53) See what 
has been faid o 
Malherbe, in 
the remark [B], 
of his article. 


( 54) Binet, ubi 
ſupra, Pag. 129, 


(55) It was 
therefore in the 
year 1544: ne- 
vertheleſs Binet 
had juſt before 
faid, that Ron- 
ſard had publiſh- 
ed the Epithala- 
miu m on the mar- 
riage of Mr de 
Vendome, and 
Madam Joan 

d' Albert, queen 
of Nawarre, 

and afterwards 


writ other poems © 


before he fell in 
love with Caſ- 
ſandra ; this 
marriage was in 
the year 1548. 
In the Life of 
Ronſard, in the 
Recueil des plus 
belles pieces des 
Poetes Frangoiſe, 
printed in the 
year 1692, it is 

aſſerted that he 
fell in love with 
Caſſandra at 
Blois, when he 
was there with 
the duke of An- 
jou. There 
was no duke of 
Anjou at that 
time. 


(56) They are 
Theacritus's 
words, which 
Virgil renders 
thus in his $th 
eclogue, ut vidi 
ut peril, 


(57) Binet, ibid, 
Page 133. 


(58) Ibid. pag. 
142, 143. 
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miſtreſſes (a). The laſt was only an amuſement to him, and a poetical ſubject [II]. 
Beſides, it is to be obſerved that he often made love-verſes at the requeſt of ſome lords 
of the court; ſo that they contained a deſcription of their paſſion, and not of his own. 
The remembrance of it made him uneaſy 3 for he remembred at the ſame time that he 
got nothing by thoſe verſes [7], and that the reward due to him had been beſtowed upon 


others. 


He was not ſo unfortunate as to the Poems he inſcribed to Charles IX; for he 


was well paid for them [K]. He proſecuted Joachim du Bellay, to recover ſome odes 


Tu te plaints d autre part que ma vie eſt laſcive, 

En delices, en jeux, en vices exceflive : 

Tu mens meſchantement, { tu m'avois ſuivy 

Deux mois, tu ſcaurois bien en quel eſtat je vy (52). 


You ſay, Cafard, that Twas pox'd. For ſhame ! 
A modeſt preacher ſhould not dare to name 

So wile a thing: it does not ſuit his part. 

But from the great abundance of the heart 

The mouth per force «will ſpeak - - - - 


You likewiſe in another place pretend 

That I my life in wanton pleaſures ſpend, 

In games, and vices of the blackeſt hue : 

Which is an arrant falſity. Had you | 
But folloab d me tauo months, you would have ſeen 
How different from this my life has been. 


[H] The laſt miſtreſs was on. a poetical ſub- 
ject (5 3).] Let us fee firſt of all what we are told of 
his two firſt miſtreſſes. (54) Ronſard falling in 


love with a handſome woman of Blois, whoſe name 


« was Caſſandra, on the 2 1ſt of April, in a journey he 
made to Blois, where the court was, being then 
twenty years of age (5 5), reſolved to ſing his belov- 
ed object, as well on account of her beauty, as by 
reaſon of her name. 

* ſaw her, as if it had been by an inſtin& divinely 
inſpired, which he ſeems to intimate by this motto, 
* OS IAON OE EMANHN (56). The verſes 
he made upon that miſtreſs were thought too obſcure ; 
wherefore he re/olved to deſcribe in a more eaſy ftile his 
paſſion for Mary, who was a handſome maid of Anjou. 
He often denotes her by the name of Pin de Bourgeuil, be- 
cauſe it was the place where ſhe lived, and where he 
ſaw her firſt, happening to be there with his friend Baif. 
He loved her very much after he had courted Caſſandra 
ten years, whom he left out of jealouſy (57). 
lows the Hiſtory of his third love. He ended his 
works with his ſonnets upon Helena, whoſe virtues, 
beauty, and great accompliſhments, were the laſt 
and moſt worthy ſubject of his Muſe : the laſt, be- 
cauſe he never had the happineſs to ſee her until he 
was an old man ; and the moſt worthy, becauſe this 
lady was, by her quality, virtue, and reputation, above 
thoſe whom he loved in his younger years. He 
was more familiar with them, than with the laſt, 


Witneſs the title he gave to his praiſes, imitating 
Petrarch in that reſpect, who being one day praiſed 


6 
* chaſte and modeſt Poetry, her majeſty adviſed him 
* (Ronfard) to write in the ſame ſtile, as being more 
« ſuitable to his age, and the gravity of his learning. 
Thus Ronſard having, as he thought, an oppor- 
« tunity of conſecrating his Muſe to a perſon of great 
merit, took the queen's advice for a permiſſion, or 
rather a command, to addreſs himſelf to one of her 
« maids of honour, of a very antient and noble family 
of Saintonge 3 and he continued to praiſe her almoſt 


conſecrated a fountain to her in Vendomois, which 


goes by her name to this very day (58).” | 


The collection of the fineſt pieces of the Frenc 
Poets, both ancient and modern, printed at Paris in 
the year 1692, contains the life of Ronſard, wherein 
J have found a fault, which wants to be rectified. He 
ſung the praiſes of Helena de Sugeres, a maid of honour to 
the queen, and deſired Cardinal du Perron to qurite a pre- 
face, in order to prefix it to theſe gallant Poems; in 
*which he intreated him to tell the world, that be loved 


, Helena de Sugeres to his book (5 9). 


He was {mitten as ſoon as he 


Here fol- 


whom he honoured and praifed, rather than courted. 


in the Queen-mother's preſence, on account of his 


to the end of his life: and becauſe her wit did fre- 
- « quently afford him matter to exerciſe his Muſe, he 


which 


that maid in an honeſt way. The cardinal anfavered 

him, that inſtead of a preface, he ſhould put the picture 

: Du Perron be. * Becauſe fie 
ing but a young man when Ronſard died, it is not was ugly. 
likely that this great Poet would have deſired him to 

write a preface for him. The truth is, that he defir- (59) Recueil 2 
ed no ſuch thing of any body: it was the lady, who _ belles pieces 
made ſuch a requeſt to cardinal du Perron. If you 241, 1 D n 
read the Perroniana at the word Gournay, you will Ear. N 
find theſe words in it (60). is is what I told Mrs de 

Surgeres one day, who defired me, at Monſieur de Rets's, (60) See the re- 
to put an epiſtle to Ronſard's works, whereby it might ap- ,, © [3], in 


the arti 
pear, that he had not an unchaſte lome for her. I told GOURNAy | 


her, inflead of ſuch an epiſtle, it is but putting your 
picture to it. | 


[1] He wwas uneaſy when he remembred that he bad 


got nothing by thoſe werſes.) I ſhall ſet down a paſſage 


of Binet to prove this. (61) He often told me, that (61) Binet, vi; 
© he had made amorous verſes and maſquerades by or- ſupra, pag. 142, 
der of ſome great men, meaning, that he had often 42. 

«© ſtrained his Muſe without any ſatisfaction; others 

having got the reward he deſerved : which was the 

* reaſon why he prefixed theſe verſes of Virgil to theſe 

© Pieces, fic vos nor wobis, &c. It is well known for 

* whom he wrote the amours of Callirea, a very hand- 

* ſome lady of the court, of the noble family of Atry 

© (62), firnamed Aquaviva, as he ſufficiently intimates (62) I haue 
by the ſonnet, which begins thus, La belle eau vive. ſpoken of that 
* It is alſo known for whom he made the verſes con- dy above, at 

* cerning Aſtrea (63), who was likewiſe a very hand- te end af the 
* ſome lady of the court, whoſe name is very much % 1 
« embelliſhed by the meer alteration of a vowel.” It TIUVSs. 
appears from theſe words, that Ronſard was not fo diſ- 

intereſted as an honeſt man ought to be. It had been (63) She wi: 
a glorious thing for him, if he had ſhewed himſelf lade of the houſe 


lets mercenary : it is a fault that prevails among Poets, 0 Efiree, 


and I wonder that Binet ſhould have been fo ingenuous 


as to acquaint the public with the complaints that 


Ronſard made to him in private, for not being reward- 
ed. However it be, this ſhews that a man may write 
very paſſionate verſes, without being in love with the 
perſon who is the ſubject of thoſe verſes. I think this 
may be more eaſſly done by a man who has a mi- 
ftreſs (64). | | | (664) It is but 
[K] He was avell paid for the Poems he inſcribed to fancying that 
Charles IX.] That prince, © beſides his yearly pen- the lady for 
ſion, made him ſome preſents. It is true, he ſaid ew 1 
ſometimes in jeſt, that he was afraid of loſing his ied. 
* Ronfard, and that too much wealth would make 5 
him idle, adding, that a good Poet ought not to be 
* fattened no more than a good horſe, but only kept 
in good caſe. Nevertheleſs he was always very li- 
* beral to him, and would have continued ſo, if he 
had lived; for he was not ignorant that Poets have 
* a kind of ſympathy with the grandeur of kings, 
and are apt to take fire, being ſenſibly affected when 
their labours and merit are not ſufficiently rewarded, 
© as he complains of it in ſeveral places (65).” The (65) Bet, Ve 
latter part of this paſſage confirms what has been ſaid de Ronfad, Pa 
above (66), concerning Ronſard's mercenary humour, 
and therefore I have not left jt out, as I would have 
; , (66) In the pre- 
done, had it not been for that reaſon. Note, That ceding remark. 
Brantome mentions (5) this policy of Charles IX, 
as may be ſeen in the article of DAURAT (67). It (67) Citation 
is the moſt effectual way of keeping the Poets buſy: if (20. 
they were too rich, they would be apt to deſpiſe 
their trade. Charles IX was therefore in the right 
to deal with the Poets, as if they had made Agur's 
prayer to him, Give us neither poverty nor riches, feed 
us with food convenient for us (68). The temper he (68) Prov, xc, 
obſerved, i perhaps the greateſt bleſſing that can be s. 
wiſhed for the commonwealth of learning ; for ſome 
authors would not have publiſhed ſeveral good books 
if they had lived in plenty : others would have been 
more accurate in their compoſures, had they not been 
ſo poor. The great poverty of ſome authors has oc- 
caſioned a multitude of bad books, which the public 


are 


(69) Abo! 


tation (10 


his article. 


(70) See t 
mark [C 
the articl 


LEUXIS 


(71) 1 
ſupra, 
I39, 


„Vie 
|, Pag. 


e pre- 
lark. 


ion 


*, 


(69) Above, ci- 
tation (10), in 


his article. 


(70) See the re- 
mark [C], in 
the article 


LEUXIS, 


moirs of Caſtelnau. 
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which had been cunningly ſtolen from him [L]; but afterwards they agreed, and were 
He would have had better ſucceſs in his amorous verſes, had he not 
ſo carefully imitated the ancient Poets: the too frequent uſe of their fables made him 


Nay, he ſometimes took the liberty, as they did, to uſe ſome 


friends again. 


harſh and obſcure [M]. 


obſcene expreſſions V], and in general was guilty of ſeveral profanations, and inſerted 
too many Pagan notions in his Poems, which nevertheleſs were paid with ſacred 


are peſtered with. A moderate income would have 
enabled them to poliſh their works; but the preſſing 
neceſſity of a man, incumbered with a great family, 
and perſecuted by a creditor, whom he puts off until 
he be paid for his copy, and gratified for his epiſtle 


dedicatory, obliges him to write ſo haftily, that he has 


no time to lick his young cubs into the beſt ſhape be- 
fore he ſhews them to the world. It is to be obſery- 
ed, that there are ſome ſuch works which it is better 
to have, than to be wholly deprived of them. For 
inſtance, it was better to have du Ryer's tranſlations 
of the authors tranſlated by him than none at all : 
and therefore, if we ſuppoſe that du Ryer would have 
lived an idle life, if he had been rich, it was better 
for the public, that he had no more than was neceſſary 
to maintain him. See what Eraſmus ſaid concerning 


Sigiſmund GELENIUS (69). When a writer de- 


ſigns to raiſe his fortune, he endeavours to write well; 
but he has no ſooner obtained his end, than he grows 
remiſs. This is what may be obſerved in preachers : 
they are thought to preach better before they are bi- 
ſhops, than after they have attained to that dignity 
(70). Which puts me in mind of an ingenious re- 
partee. A great prince of our time, deſigning to be- 
ſiege a town, was told, that it would be defended by 
a mareſchal of France, and did not alter his reſolu- 
tion upon that account, ſaying, that a governor, who 
is not yet mareſchal of France, is more to be feared, than 
one who is ſo already. 


[(Sz) What Brantome ſays there, A taken from 


theſe words of Papirius Maſſo, in his life of Charles 


IX, reprinted at the end of the additions to the Me- 
Poetas generoſis equis ſimiles 


© effe dicens, quos nutrire non ſaginari oporteat - - 


« proper to feed, but not to pamper. 


{71) Binet, ubi 
fupra, pag. 129, 
I39, 


© Saying that Poets are like generous horſes whom it is 
Rem. CRIT. ] 

[L] He proſecuted . . .... to recover ſome odes which 
had been cunningly flolen from him.] This is a re- 
markable ſuit, and I do not doubt, that Ronſard pro- 
ſecuted it as warmly, as others would do to recover 


an eſtate left them by their fathers. The Hiſtorian 
ſpeaks of it with great caution, being tender of the 


plaintiff's and defendant's reputation. The latter act- 
ed the moſt odious part betore the Judges, and the 
other was laughed at by them. I ſhall ſet down the 
whole narrative of Binet. * When the amours of 


© Caflandra, and the four books of odes, which Ron- 


ſard promiſed in imitation of Pindar and Horace, 
were much talked of; it being a common thing 
for wits to be jealous one of another, du Bellai, 
who had alſo ſung his Oliva in an amorous itrain, 
went about to compoſe ſome odes like thoſe of Ron- 
ſard, which he got into his hands without his Know- 
ledge. He made ſome, which, together with ſe⸗ 
veral ſonnets, he publiſhed, to prevent Ronſard, un- 
der the title of a collection of Poems. The latter 
conceived a reaſonable jealouſy againſt du Bellay, 
ſo far as to ſue him in order to recover his papers. 
They were adjudged to him ; and then the quarrel 
was over. Ronfard deſired du Bellay to go on with 
his odes, by which means they became greater friends 
than ever, being of opinion that ſuch- an ambition 
ſhews a generous ſoul ; and that if men, jealous of 
glory, grow quickly angry, they are alſo eaſily re- 
rontiled eee | | 
[M] The too frequent uſe of their fables made him 
harſh and obſcure.) The obſcurity of his works was 
complained of at that very time, which was the reaſon 
why ſome of his friends commented upon them. 'The 
amours of Caſſandra were commented upon by Mu- 
retus : The firſt book of his love for Mary was com- 
mented upon by Remi Belleau, and the ſecond by Ni- 
colas Richelet : his ſonnets upon Helena, the five books 
of his odes, and his hymns, were commented upon by 
the ſame Richelet ; as were all the pieces of the ninth 
part of his works, by Claudius Garnier. Baſides ſe- 
weral pieces of the firſt part, Peter de Marcaſſus com- 
mented upon the Franciade, which makes the third, the 
Bocage Royal which makes the fourth, the Eclogues, Maſs 
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. French Poetry ; but he ſaw it full of charms, and near 


_ © Ronſard, who was full of a poetical ſpirit, a greater 


Poet than Ronſard and Marot (75).” But how could (75) La Bruyere, 
they produce ſuch an effect in a man whoſe taſte was Caracteres, 13 


- follows a note of Nicolas Richelet upon thoſe four 


things 


querades, and Cartels, which make the fifth, the Elegies 

ewhich make the fixth, and the Poems which make the | 
eighth (72). John Beſly, the king's advocate at Fon- (72) Baillet, 
tenai le Comte, commented upon the hymns (73). Jugemens fur 2 
Poor Ronſard is put to a non-plus in the Parnaſſe bog 2 15 
Reforme, on account of the impenetrable obſcu- 9 55 

rity of his works, without the help of a good (73) colomeſ. 
commentary. His Fe ne ſuis point ma guerriere Caſ- Obſervat. ſacræ, 
andre, &c. is particularly alledged againſt him. Do Pag. 54. 

you really believe, ſay they, (74) that your Caſſandra, 
for whom you made that ſonnet, had ſuch a good opinion (74) | ah yon 
Hit? Can it be imagined that ſhe knew the brother that 97 wir 3 
you have found for her? Do you think that the Dolope Edit. | 
Soudart, the Myrmidon, the Corebe inſenst, and the Gre- 

geois Penelee, were names very intelligible to her; and 

avas it a ſmall matter for a woman to be put to the 

2 of unfolding all the fables relating to the fiege of 

roy? : 

Ronſard's obſcurity and harſhneſs would be more 
excuſable, had he been the firſt who improved the 


its perfection in Marot's writings, which might have 
been a great help to him, I ſhall ſet down Mr de la 
Bruyere's opinion. One would think from M A- 
* ROT's turn and ſtile, that he writ after RON- 
* SARD: there is hardly any difference between him 
© and us, but in ſome words. RONSARD, and the 
* authors cotemporary with him, did the French ſtile 
* more harm than good ; they kept it from arriving to 
perfection, and were like to hinder it from ever at- 
* taining to it. It is ſurprizing that MAROT's 
* works, which are ſo eaſy and natural, did not make 


ſo depraved, that he looked upon them as a heap of porta + Poor 5 
dirt with ſome grains of gold in it? He had conftantly nas de ON Gale 
. 0 3 
in his hands, as we are told by the author of his life pag. m. 82. | 
(76), ſome French Poet... eſpecially. .... John le | | | 
Maire de Belges, the Romance of the Roſe, and Marot's (76) Binet, Vie | 
works, which he called, as Virgil did thoſe of Ennius, a de Ronſard, Pag. "I 
dung hil, out of which, as it were, by an induftrious 1 8 
waſbing, he gathered grains of gold. That waſhing 
would not have appeared very induſtrious to Mr de la 
Bruyere ; he would have ſaid that Ronſard took the 
earth, and threw off the gold. 

LV] Some obſcene expreſſions.) I ſhall only give one 
inſtance of it alledged by Mr Menage in a place, where- 
in he finds fault with him for making uſe of obſcure 9 
fables. No fables, ſays he (77), ought to be made uſe (77) Menage, 
of, but ſuch as are known to every body. Ronſard, aubo Obſervat. fur + 
made uſe of ſome that are only known to the learned, and Malherbe, fag. 
only to be found in the ſcholiafts, ſuch as that which he 531. 5 
mentions in theſe words of the twenty-firſt ode of the ſecond 
book out of the ſcholiaſt upon Nicander, | 


Ny les fleurons que difama 
Venus, alors que {a main blanche 
Au milieu du Lis renferma 


D'un grand Aſne le roide manche, 


was accounted a pedant, inſtead of a learned man. Here 


verſes of Ronſard. This we find in Nicander's Alexi- 
« pharmaca. One can hardly apprehend how it can 
be underſtood of the lilly, which the ſame Nicander 
calls in another place Venus's delight. And indeed 3 
* our author ſeems to doubt of it, ſpeaking a ſecond 2 
time of the lilly in that ſame ode; for it were need- 
* leſs to ſpeak twice of the ſame flower. Nicander 
«* ſays that this flower, whatever it be, undertook one 
day to contend for beauty with Venus, who out of 


* ſpite, and to revenge herſelf, ſhut up the yard of 
an aſs in its leaves. | 


Ter dase, dope 0 
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(6) Baillet, 


Jugemens ſur les 


Pos tes, num. 


1335s 


(78) Richelet, 
upon the ſecond 
book of Ron- 
ſard's odes, pag. 
Ms 306, 


(70) Sorel, Re- 
marks on the 


Izth book of 


the Berger ex- 
travagant, pag. 
648. 


(80) Ib. p. 650. 
(81) 1b. P. 652. 
(82) Thoſe who 


have ſeen his 
hymns about the 


four ſeaſons, (and 


J think there are 
few in this aſ- 
ſembly but have 
had that curio- 


- fity) will doubt- 


leſs confirm my 
opinion of them, 
and acknowledge 
that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to per- 
uſe them, with- 


out being charm- 


ed with them, 
and confeſſing 
that there is a 


ſoul and a genius 


in them, which 
affects and tran- 
ſports both the 
readers and 
hearers. Du 
Perron, Oraiſon 
funebre de Ron- 
ſard, pag. 198, 
199. 


(83) Paſquier, 


Recherches, be 
vii, ch. xi, p. 
m. 646. 


($4) Sorel, ubi 
ſupra, pag. 653, 
654. He had 
been mentioning 
another fiction 
of Ronſard, a- 
bout the birth 
of the four ſea- 
ſons. 


RON S A R D. 


things [O]. People are very much divided in their opinions about his works, as may 


be ſeen in Mr Baillet (5). See alſo Sorel's remarks upon the Berger Extravagant (c), 


3 7 [4 | 3 / 5 / a 
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That commentator does not complain of the obſcenity 


of the text. 


[0] Which nevertheleſs were paid with ſacred things. ] 
Conſult Sorel, who ſays that Ronſard's odes, © writ- 
ten to any one's praiſe, are an imitation of Pindar, 
and that the reſt, which are indifferent, are moſt of 
them taken out of Anacreon ; ſo that there is ſcarce 
any thing to be found in them, but that perhaps 
«* to-morrow we ſhall be nothing but duſt, that we 
« ought to enjoy our ſelves whilſt we may do it, and 
drink and indulge the love of women; which ſeem 
© to be the maxims of a man, who does not believe the 
© immortality of the ſoul. His hymns contain very 
few precepts of virtue: ſome are only a meer repe- 
« tition of what is to be ſeen in Homer and other 
« Poets, as his hymns upon Calais and Zethes, and 
Caſtor and Pollux; which is very improper, for 
what ſignifies it to ſing the praiſes of thoſe chime- 


rical heroes? His hymn concerning Hercules com- 


pared with CHRIST, both as to his birth and la- 

bours, cannot excite any devotion ; for thoſe remote 

and far-fetched applications are fitter to make one 

laugh, than to produce in us a repentance of our 

ſins (79). He gives the ſubſtance of that hymn, 
and then he adds, I had rather lay aſide entirely the 
« fables of the Heathens, than pretend to mend them 
by applying themin ſuch a manner to holy myſteries. 
It is a dangerous thing to ſuffer ſuch. ſubjects to be 
handled by the Poets. If you examine the matter 
narrowly, you will find that the myſteries of our 
religion are profaned by ſuch a method ; for the re- 
lations are only ſuperficial. What a ſhameful thing 
is it to refer Jupiter's adultery to the incarnation of 
the Eternal Word ? At this rate it muſt be ſaid, that 
the Holy Virgin is repreſented by Alcmena, and 
then the angel Gabriel, who declared the concep- 
tion, and the Holy Ghoſt that wraught it, muſt be 
repreſented by Mercury. Wretched Poet! if you 
deſign to explain in ſuch a manner what we are told 
of Hercules, mind what you do; for there are ſuch 
abominable thoughts concealed under it, that my 
pen drops from my hands when I think of them. 
Perhaps you will ſay, that you have not meddled 
with them : but will not every reader, if he has ne- 
ver ſo little ſubtilty in him, be defirous to know all 
the relations contained in your fable? Beſides, is 
not the compariſon between Hercules and CHRIS 
execrable in every part of it (80).” I muſt not for- 
get that he ſays ſomething to excuſe that Poet. 1 
have alſo ſeen ſome moral reflexions upon the Ro- 
* mance of the Roſe, wherein the moſt leud things 
contained in that Romance were explained, with re- 
lation to our creation and redemption, and eternal 
life. There are ſome execrable fancies in that book; 
* however [I believe the author was a well - meaning 
man, and acted therein according to the ſimplicity 
of the time he lived in. And I make no doubt that 
* Ronſard had a very good intention in his Chriſtian 
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Hercules, but his performance did not anſwer his 

hopes. As for his other hymns, for inſtance, con- 

cerning eternity, juſtice, the devils, and others of the 
like nature, he brings in ſeveral deities, which he 
* ſhould have left to the Greeks (81).” When he cri- 
ticiſes the hymns about the four ſeaſons of the year, 
which are the maſter-piece of that Poet, if we may de- 
pend upon his funeral oration (82), and Paſquier (83), 
be obſeryes a thouſand faults in them, and even a groſs 
contradiction. %% fitions wholly depend upon a writer's 
fancy, the ſame Poet ought not to have tauo different opi- 
nions in one and the ſame work ; and yet in a following 
hymn, which muſt needs have a dependance upon the firſt, 
fince the four hymns are coupled together, Ronſard ſays, 
that nature perceiving that, tho" ſhe did ſtroke the belly 
of Time, her huſband, and put a leg over his, tickling his 
fleſh, he was no longer Fa for amorous embraces, fell in 
lade wwith the ſun, with whom ſhe lay, and got by him 
the four ſeaſons. Thus aue have here another birth (84). 
Had he not juſt reaſon to condemn him for ſuch groſs 

2 ; * 


. 


. - 2 (e) Upon th. 
wherein you will find many curious and ſolid Criticiſms upon that Poet. I muſt not for- ft ba, , 


get what has been obſerved, that he did not well ſucceed in correcting his own works [P]; 647, & je. 
Wh ae 


inventions? Nor does he forgive him for telling his 
dear Helena, that ſhe muſt not forget upon Aſh-wedneſday 
to come and take ſome aſhes from his heart, which the fire 
of love has burnt (85). Was he not very much in the ($:) I, f. 
right to condemn many other prophanations of our marks upon th 
Poets, and the rewards beſtowed upon them. The 74th bock, p.,. 
worſt of all, ſays he (86), is, that ſome beneficed 733: 
men of this age have writ in ſuch a ſtile more freely (86 Ibis 

than others; as if they had been allowed to play 738, Fs Pye 
with holy things, becauſe they had the adminiſtra- e 
tion of them. They were looked upon as men, 

who took more care of their bellies than of their 

flocks, and becauſe they ſpoke in a prophane man- 

ner, lay- people were ſo bold as to do the ſame, 

which did great prejudice to religion. I know but 

too many ſtill, who are not yet inveſted with Eccle- 

ſiaſtical offices, but deſire to be promoted to them, 

tho' their only talent conſiſts in writing impious and 

leud things. They are court-flies, buzzing in the 

3 of princes, and continually importuning them, 

cauſe it is thought here that a benefice is the fitteſt 

reward that can be beſtowed upon a Poet. What 

an abominable cuſtom, to give Eccleſiaſtical prefer- 

ments to men, who would not be rewarded, had 

they not been pimps to their maſters, as it appears 

from their amorous verſes, made in order to indulge 

the diſorderly paſſions of princes and kings. It is 

true that St Gelais was a biſhop, that Des Portes was 

an abbot, and that Ronſard had ſome benefices (87), 2 5 
and that he deſired the king to add a crofier to his (7) He wn 
lyre, as if a biſhopric had been a proper reward for val, and St 
his Poems, though it ought to be conferred on none Coſmus, 

but thoſe who are holy in their words and actions. 

However I will not blame all thoſe men upon that 

account ; for I do piouſly believe, that they wrote 

thoſe looſe Poems in their youth, and that they have 

ſince repented of them, and made themſelves worthy 

of the poſts they held” _ | 

Theſe laſt words agree, as to Ronſard, with what 
Mr Baillet ſays of him. I ſhall do a good office to 
KRonſard's memory, by informing the public, that in 
the laſt years of his life, he condemned the unchaſte 
and looſe Poems he had made. Nay, he began then 
to reform his Muſe, reſolving to write only Chri- 
ſtian Poems the remaining part of his days. Not 
contented to ſecure his conſcience for the time to 
come, he was deſirous to expiate his paſt ſins, by 
ſuppreſſing ſeveral pieces he had written in his youth, 
and leaving out all the paſſages he did not approve 
in thoſe that were not wholly bad. But it may be 
* ſaid, that he did it more like a father, who cannot ee A 
* diveſt himſelf of his tenderneſs for his children, than 13 um. 
* like an uncorrupt judge (88).“ Againſt this, Mr Me- 1335. 
nage (89) alledges theſe words of Binet : Perſiſting in the 
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($3) Baillet, 


reſolution of loving and ſerving one of the maids of (89) Anti-Bul- | 


honour to the queen, he praiſed her almoſt to the laſt let, © _ 
moment of his life (go). Thuanus obſerves, that Ron- Ola; 
ſard made ſome verſes even when he was a dying, and (90) 5 - 
that they were pious and tolerable verſes (91). I have pag. 144. 
read in Brantome, that Chatellard, a French gentle- 
man, who was beheaded in Scotland for loving the (91) Etiam dum 
queen, and, which is more, making an attempt upon anima eee 
the honour of that princeſs, had no other viaticum, or ds 
1 for death, than the reading of a Poem of dis factis, qui 
onſard; which plainly ſhews, that he took it to be poſtea cum cere- 
a very pious piece. Being brought to the ſeaffold, he tis cus operivus 
took Ronſard's hymns into his hands, and for his eternal ee 73. 
comfort, read out the hymn concerning death, which is a |, * xiii, ſub 
very fine one, and fit to make one leſs afraid of dying, fin, 
having no other godly book, nor any miniſter or confe/* 
for (92). | | (92) Brantome, 
[P] He did not well ſucceed in correcting his works.) a 8 
In order to make a very inſtructive commentary upon . 75 ; 
theſe words, I ſhall ſet down a long note of Mr Me- . 
nage (93); It often falls out that the ſecond thoughts (9) Menage, 
of the Poets are not ſo good as the firſt, as Binet Obtervat. ſur 
very judiciouſly obſerves, ſpeaking of Ronſard's Malherbe, Fg. 
verſes (94). Some, ſays he, are of opinion, that ſe- 385 380. 
veral paſſages which he has mended in his works, are ) In Ron- 
© not ſo agreeable as they were at firſt; for it happens 22. Life, pq 
« ſametimes, eſpecially in Poetry, that the firſt fury is m, 169. 
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183. 


(97) See, above, 
remark [F.], 
of the article 
LINACER. 


time ſince Taſſo was reproached with this. 


ee 
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free from it. 


he left out the beſt things. This is a great fault, and ſome other writers have not been 
I mult alſo take notice, that the common-place of the jeſts upon Poets 


for being badly lodged, was uſed againſt Ronſard [2]. 


more natural, and that the file tos much uſed, inſtead of 
clearing and poliſhing, only wears out, and ſpoils the tem- 
per. Paſquier, in his Recherches (95), has made the 
ſame obſervation. A great Poet, ſays he, ſpeaking of 
Ronſard, but a very bad judge of his own books ; for 
about two or three years before his death, being aveak- 
ned with old age, affiited with the Gout, and 
troubled with melancholy, and continual fickneſs, that 


« poetical vein, which before kept him good company, haw- 


ing almoſt forſaken him, he cauſed all his Poems to be 
printed in one great volume, whereof he changed the 
general order, cut out of his book many beautiful in- 
ventiont, and changed ſome werſes entirely, and in ſome 
he put in other words, which were not ſo ſmart as 
the firſt; having, by this means, totally deſtroyed, in 
many places, the beauty of his Poems, not confidering 
that tho he was the father, and by conſequence, looked on 
himſelf to have an abſolute authority over his own com- 
poſitions; yet he ſhould have reflected, that old and me- 
lancholy age was an unfit judge of the flights of a vigo- 
rous youth. But nothing proves this truth ſo well, 
as the example of Taſſo, who changed from better 
to worſe, his Poem of Hieruſalem.“ It is a long 


[ have by 
me a book called, II Duello dell' ignoranza, e della 
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ſcienxa, which was printed at Milan in 1607 ; and I 


find there, That this great Poet was blamed for leav- 
ing out ſeveral beautiful paſſages nella Greruſalemme 
comguiſtata, and putting in their place things ridicu- 
lous. The author obſerves ſome of theſe paſſages, 
after which he ſpeaks thus, a' quali tutti gratiſſimi, 
e giocondiſſimi auvenimenti ſuſtituiſce il Taſſo coſe 
tali, che ſe con ſemplice intelligenza debbono pren- 
derſi, ſono ſi frivole, che niente pit, e ſe ci è den- 


* tro qualche miſtero, egli ci è involto con tante am 


© bagi, ch' a ſottrarnelo non baſterebbe l'iſteſſo Edip- 
* po (96). - - - To all which moſt agreeable and pleaſant 
* paſſages, Taſſo has ſubſtituted ſuch things, as if literal- 
* by underſlood, are fo trifling, as not any thing can be 
* more; but if they contain any myſtery, it is ſo perplexed 


and wrapped up in obſcurity, that Oedipus himſelf would 


« be at a loſs to gueſs. the meaning.” 'The author who 
farniſhes me with this paſſage, is called Don Conſtantino 
de Notari Nolano della Congregatione Caſſinenſe. I have 
made ſeveral obſervations in another place (97) upon 
the faults one may fall into by corrections. 

_ [2] The common place of the jefts upon Poets for being 
badly lodged, was uſed againſt Ronſard.) His condition 
in this reſpect, was worſe than to lodge in a garret, 


This appears by his Supplement to the Hiſtory 


ſince it is ſaid, that he was poſted like a lanthorn on a 
high tower, or like centinels who watch all night, leſt 
any houſe ſhould be on fire. It is added, that there 
is ſtill a monument of that ſad lodging, Pnce the tower 
in which he was Jodged is {till called 'by his name. 
This is certainly what he did not expe& ; none deſires 
to become immortal by ſuch means, and any one 


would be very unwilling to have this thought of Ho- 
race applyed to him. 


Exegi monimentum ære perennius, 


Regal fitu P idum alti 3), $) Horace, 
egalique fitu vm um altius (98) (97) XXX. lb 

0 iii. 
-= = = = T have raiſed a monument 

More ſtrong than braſs, and of a vaſt extent; 

Higher than Egypt's ſtatelieſt pyramid, 


That coftly monument of kingly pride. 
| CREECH. 


The witneſs whom I am to produce, ſpeaks in the 
following manner. Ronfard, they ſay, not daring 
to attack Rabelais, whilſt alive, in writing, though 
they often quarrelled at Meudon in the houſe of 
* the princes of the houſe of Lorrain, writ only an 
epitaph againſt him, in which he abuſed him very 
much, becauſe Rabelais looked on him only as a 
poor miſerable Poet, inſomuch that he thought him- 
ſelf very happy to lodge in a watch-tower, which is 
at this time called Ronſard's tower, at Meudon ; 
from whence he went to the caſtle to make his court 
where he often met Mr Francis Rabelais, who did 
not ſpare him ; for after all, though he was not ſo 
good a Poet as he; yet he was born a Poet as well 
as a Phyſician * ; incomparably more knowing than = xx utroque A- 
that prince of the Poets of his time, and underſtood pollo. | 
* railing much better (99).” The book from which 

theſe words are taken, was printed at Paris, in 1697 . (99) A judg- 
The author has not put his name to it: but in an eie, made 
Epiſtle Dedicatory he has made it plain enough who Rabetoie's works: 
he was (100). He had practiſed Phyſic fifty years, pag. 52, 53. 
and yet was poor; his ill fortune had made him fati- 

rical, and he employed his time only in criticiſing. (109) He was 
of called ou Ber- 
Phyſic, in his Anti-Menagiana, and in the little book. 272 70/9095 8 
he publiſbed under the falſe name of Pepinacourt, with ASS 2 
the title of Reflexions, Penstes, & Bons-mots anecdotes. 


He died at Paris the eighteenth of May, 1698. 


* 0 * * * * * * * * 


ROQUET AILLADE (S) (JoRN DE La) in Latin de Rupeſciſſa, a Franciſcan 
friar, in the convent of Aurillac (a), of the dioceſe of St Flour, made himſelf famous (a) See the re- 


in the XIVth century; as well for the liberty he took of exclaiming againſt the vices 


mark [A], at 
the end; and 


of the clergy, and the oppreſſion of the people, and diſperſing menacing pre- citation (26). 


1 dictions [AJ, as for his long impriſonment, which was the puniſhment of his bold- 


neſs 


[ (F-) Rabelais, 1. 1. ch. 6. mentions one Roquetaillade, who, I know not by what tradition was brought into 
the world from the heel of his mother. What does he mean by that? Rem. CrirT.] 


[4] Of exclaiming againſt the wices of the clergy . . . 
and diſpegfing menacing predictions.] 
that to Comment upon theſe words, I can do nothing 
more to the purpoſe than to ſet down a long paſlage 
out of Froiſſard. There was in the city of Avignon 
« a friar minor of great learning, and great judgment, 
© who was called fryar John de Roquetaillade, whom 
the Pope cauſed to be kept priſoner in the caſtle of 

Baignoux, for predicting wonderful things that were 


and preſidents of the holy church, for their great 
luxury and pride ; and alſo upon the kingdom of 
France, and all the great men of Chriſtendom, for 
their great oppreſſions of the common people. And 
the ſaid fryar John would prove what he ſaid out of 


prophets, which were diſcovered and opened to him, 

by the grace of the Holy Ghoſt ; ſo that he faid 

many things which it was difficult to believe. Some 

of them came to paſs at the time fore-told by him, 

which he did not predict as a Prophet, but out of 
VOL. IV. No. CXVI. 


1 am of opinion, 


to happen; and eſpecially to fall upon the prelates 


the Apocalypſe, and the ancient books of the holy 


the Scriptures, and by the grace of the Holy Ghoſt, 
who had given him underſtanding to declare and ex- 
plain all the ancient prophecies, to proclaim to all 
Chriſtians the year and the time they were to come 
to paſs. And he wrote on this ſubje& ſeveral books, 
ſupported by great knowledge and learning, one of 
which was written in 1346, which contained many 
wonderful and incredible things ; ſome of which - 


* 
* have already happened (1)... . . . In my youth, (1) Froiſfard, 
Pope Innocent then reigning at Avignon, kept this vl. i. ch. cexi, 
« fryar in priſon. This fryar, (as he faid,) and as I Cd &y Du Pleſ- 
have often heard ſay, (in ſeveral places not public g O02 0 
but private) had put forth, and continued to put ri 3 Fw 
forth, many predictions of great and remarkable 
events that were to happen in due time, and are ſince 
come to paſs in the kingdom of France; as the 
taking of king John priſoner ; and he often ſaid, 
and ſhewed by ſtrong reaſons, that the church was to 
* ſuffer much, becauſe of the luxury of thoſe who had 
the government of it. And then when I ſaw him 
© in priſon, I was told in the Pope's palace at Avig- 

0 8 | * non, 


fis Mornai, My- 


898 


(2) Froiſſard, 

2/01. tit, chap, 
x x1, cited by 
the ſame, pag, 
450. 


(3) In the re- 
mark [D]. 


(4) Froiſſard , 
ubi ſupra, 


ROQUETAILLADE: 


neſs [B. Some people ſay that the event juſtified his predictions ; but others aſſure 


non, of an example he had given to the cardinal of 
Oſtia, alias of Arras, and to the cardinal of Auxerre, 
© who had been to fee him, and reaſon with him about 
his words (2).” This example is the Apologue, or 
fable, which you may ſee here below (3). Why do 
© not you read, continued he (4), the Life of St Sylveſter, 
c. how the Emperor Conſtantine gave him the 
* tythes of the church, and upon what Conditions. 
© He did not ride about with two or three hundred 
* horſes, but kept himſelf cloſe in Rome, and lived 
« ſoberly with thoſe of the church, &c.* This fryar 
declared to them, that the change which he predicted 
and denoted by the Apologue, would quickly come to 
paſs: Inſomuch, adds the Hiſtorian, that wery often the 


_ cardinals were aſtoniſhed at it, and would willingly have 


put him to death, if they could have found, as they could not, 
any juſt cauſe to have coloured the action: fo they let him 
live as long as he could, but durſt not let him out of priſon : 
for fear he ſhould lead the people into an error, by his profound 
predictions, drawn from his own interpretations of the Scrip- 
ture. Nevertheleſs, many things, (as ſome ſay, who have 
better obſerved his predictions than I have) which he fore- 
told and wrote in priſon, and which he proved by the A. 
pocalhpſe, came to paſs : the true proofs with which he 
armed himſelf, ſaved him often from being burnt ; and 
befides, there were ſome cardinals who had pity on him, 
and were not fo hard upon him as they might have 


Been. 


ficulty to call this favour the gift of prophecy. 


(5) Jurieu, Pre- 
face to the Ac- 
compliſſement 
des Propheties, 
fol, vu. 


(6) Autor prime 
vitæ Innocentii 
VI, vulgatæ a 
Baluzio, p. 332, 
Tom. i, Vitarum 
Paparum Ave- 
nionenſium. 


We will make two obſervations upon the diſtinction 


mentioned by Froiſſard. He ſays, that this fryar did 
not predict what was to come as a Prophet, but only 
as a perſon who had received from the Holy Ghoſt 
the underſtanding of the prophecies. This is only a diſ- 
pute about words: however it ſeems to me, that the 
privilege of this fryar equalled, or even ſurpaſſed that 
of the Prophets; for the Prophets did not always 
know what God couched under the ſignificative images 
of what was to come to paſs, and by conſequence, a 


perſon to whom God reveals the true ſenſe of thoſe 


prophetical ſigns, receives a more particular favour. 
And therefore neither ſuch a man, nor his favourers, 
ought, under pretence of modeſty, to make any dif- 
If a 
man ſhould pretend to expound the Revelation of 
St John, only by the aſſiſtance of what may be ga- 
thered from a ſerious examination of the Scriptures, it 
were another matter ; but when he perſuades himſelf 
that he underſtands the Apocalypſe only by the help 
of the Holy Ghoſt; when I ſay, he ſpeaks thus to 
his readers; I can ſay, that God in the way opened my 
eyes in ſuch a manner, that it has given me more conſola- 
tion than I can expreſs; for after having conſulted the 
eternal truth a hundred and a hundred times with a 
profound humility, and a great attention, at laſt it was 
anſebered me (5) ; And declares himſelf in reality, to 
be a perſon raiſed by God to diſcover future events : is 


not this to call ones ſelf effectually a Prophet, or more 


than a Prophet ? This is my firſt obſervation: the next 
is this; that all authors do not agree, that John de 


la Roquetaillade did not pretend to the ſpirit of pro- 


Read the following words of an author who 


ecy. 


has writ the life of Innocent VI. Circa idem tem- 


« pus (that is in 1356) inſurrexit quidam frater ordi- 
nis Minorum de conventu Aureliaci dioceſis ſanRi 
Flori, dicens ſe habere SyiRITUM PRoPHETL A, 
qui de futuris dicebat & in ſcriptis redigebat multa, 
vocatus Frater Johannes de Rupeſciſſa, qui quia po- 
tius vaticinator quam PRoPHETA merito' erat — 2 
dus, ad dictum Innocentium fuit adductus, &c (6). 
- - - - About the ſame time there aroſe a certain friar 
of the order of St Francis, and convent of Aurillac in 
the dioceſe of St Flour, pretending to the Spix Ir of 
PRoPHECY, who ſpoke of things to come, and com- 
mitted many things to writing, called Fryar Fohn at 
Roguetaillade, who, becauſe he was rather to be deem- 


SG KK W te a. X „ 


ed a foreteller than a true PROPHET, was brought be- 


(7) In the re- 
mark [V]. 


fore the foreſaid Innocent, &c.” It is certain that this 


friar declared very freely in his writings, that he did 
not ſpeaks as a Prophet. See what I ſhall quote below 
(7), out of a Journaliſt. | | 

B] His long impriſonment, which was the puniſhment 
of his boldneſs.) Froiſſard tells us, that the Pope kept 
this friar in priſon in the caſtle of Bagnols. Another 
writer aſſures us, that about' 1356, this pretended 
| bs. 2 
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us, 


Prophet was ſent to Pope Innocent VI, who impri- 


ſoned him, and never after gave him his liberty. Ad 


* diftum Innocentium Papam fuit adductus per quem 
* fuit carceribus mancipatus, in quibus permanſit per 
* totum tempus ipfius (8). - - - - He was brought to the 
« ſaid Pope Innocent, by whom he was impriſoned, and 
* ſo remained during the veſt of his life” But this 
was not his firſt impriſonment ; for in 1345, he 
was impriſoned in the convent of Figeac by order 
of Friar William Farmena, miniſter of the Franciſcans 
of the province of Aquitain. This is to be ſeen in 
the beginning of the Revelations of this Prophet. 
Where it 1s alfo to be ſeen that he reduced them into 
writing, at the Wt 15 of cardinal William Curti. It 
will be worth while to 

Ego frater Johannes de Rupeſciſſa ordinis fratrum 
Minorum Provinciæ Aquitaniæ, provinciæ Ruthe- 
nenſis, & conventus Aurelhiaci, ad mandatum ve- 
ſtrum deſeripſi ſeriem notabilium eventuum futuro- 
rum mihi in carceribus apertum, prout meliùs & 
veriùs potero recordari. Modus revelandi, fuit iſte. 
Cum anno Domini milleſimo trecenteſimo quadrage- 


carcere luti in conventu Figiaci ſtupens & mirans 
rm cum tanta crudelitate miſſus eſſem per fratrem 

uillermum Farmena tunc miniſtrum Aquitaniæ in 
carcerem, &c (9). - - I Friar Fobn de Roquetaillade, 
a friar minor of the province of Aquitain, in the pro- 
vince of Rouergue, and convent of Aurillac, by your 
order, hade put in writing a ſeries of remarkable future 
events, according to the moſt exact, and beſt of my 
memory. The manner of Revelation was thus. When 
in the year 1345, 1 had for many days bewailed my 
fate, being bound in irons in the priſon of the convent 


o 


© of Figeac, aſtoniſhed, and wondring why I ſhould with 
« ſuch cruelty be ſent thither by Friar William Farmena 


* then miniſter in Aquitain, &c.“ It ſeems that we 


may conclude from theſe words, that he was not ho- 


noured with the gift of Revelation till he was a 
priſoner ; which may excite our curioſity to know for 
what reaſon he was put in irons. Some fay, it was 
becauſe of his Hereſies; but the writers that were nearer 
his time, ſay, he was only impriſoned becauſe he fore- 
told the near approach of Antichriſt, and advanced 
ſeveral things that diſpleaſed the Popes and Princes ; for 
he maintained, that their ambition, pride, and avarice, 
were the cauſe of the evils he foretold. Quod autem 
« ſunt nonnulli recentiores qui ob hæreſim in vincula 
* conjeftum dixerunt, non ita antiquiores qui nonniſi 
ob prophetias de Anti-chrifto proxime venturo cap- 
tum volunt (10). - - - But that there are ſome Moderns 
* awho have aſſerted, that he was caſt in priſon for 
« Hereſh; yet more antient writers, will haue it 
that he was apprehended for his prophecies of the near 
approach of Antichriſt.” Alciatus places him amon 

thoſe who have ſuffered for uſing a certain Kaur, 
of maintaining religion, They give out prophecies, 
and it is the principal means by which they endeavour 


to fright thoſe perſons, whom by other means they 


cannot induce to ſerve God: Sunt & qui vaticinia 
4 3 5 / 

* ſe ſcire profiteantur, hocque potiſimum modo, quos 
* verbis ad cultum & pietatem inducere neſciunt, ter- 
rere conantur, quod merito Hercule in malam rem 
Johanni de Rupeſciſſa Symmiſtz veſtro vertit. Cum 


maret, cumque mundi finem adeſſe conclamgret, quia 
dictis ejus res non reſponderunt, Avinione ab Urbano 
quinto captus in cuſtodia manſit (11). - - - - - Some 
there are who pretend to the gift of prophecy, and by this 
means chie fly endeavour to fright into religion and piety, 
* thoſe whom they cannot otherwiſe perſuade ; which did, 
* deſervedly indeed, prove cauſe of great affiition to Fohn 
de Roquetaillade, your colleague in the miniflry. For af- 
* firming that he was warned by God of the approach 
© of the general judgment, and that the end of the wworld 


ee WT! 


© qavas at hand, and the event not happening accordingly, 


* he was apprehended, and detained in priſon by Pope 


Urban V at Avignon This friar having propheſied 


that the end of the world was at hand, was impri- 
ſoned by Urban V ; becauſe the event did not an- 
ſwer that formidable prediction. Alciatus has com- 
mitted a miſtake in Chronology : It was Innocent V, 
the predeceſſor of Urban V, who impriſoned Roque- 


taillade. 
[C] Same 


give you his very words. 


ſimo quinto multis diebus flerem vinctus ferro in 


enim ſe a Deo admonitum univerſalis Judicii affir- 


(8) bid. 


(12) Autor 
me vitæ In 
centii VI, u 
ſupra. 


(9) Joh. de Ru- 
peſciſſa, init. 
Revelationum a- 
pud Baluzium, 
Not. ad Vitas 
Paparum Ave- 
nion. pag. 942. 


(13) Spon 
ubi ſupra, 
(ro) Spondanus, 
ad ann. 1356, (14) T wi 
num. 20, pag. April 17: 


m. 540. 


15) Ja 
Philipp 
mas, at 


1375. 


(11) Andreas 
Alciatus, Epiſt. 
contra vitam 
Monaſticam, 5. 


65, 66. 


e Ru- 
lt, 
um 2- 
um, 
"itas 
\ve- 
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of the ſecrets of the Apocalypſe, and other prophecies of the Scripture. 
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us, that the quite contrary to what he foretold, came to paſs [C]. He did not properly 
give himſelf out for a prophet, but for one who had obtained of Gop the knowledge 


remark [A], the paſſage out of Froiſſard. 


See in the 
Great notice was taken of the Apolague, 


which he made uſe of to ſhew, that the ſame princes, who had enriched the church of 


Rome, would bring her back again to her ancient poverty [D]. 


He compoſed ſeveral 


books [E], of which only a part hath been printed; you will find two of them in the 
appendix of the Faſciculus rerum expetendarum & fugiendarum [F J. We are told (6) () Tthemius, 
that he was a great Divine, and a good Philoſopher. I know not whether he died in de Script. Ecclef 


[C] Some ſay that the event juſtified his prediftions 3 
But others afſure us, that the quite contrary came to paſs.] 
We have obſerved already, that Froiſſard does teſtify 
that ſeveral things foretold by this friar, came to pals. 
The author of the life of Innocent VI does not deny it; 
but he adds, that in ſeveral other things the predictions 
of this Friar proved falſe, from whence he reaſonably in- 
fers, that he was not a Prophet. Licet in dictis & 
« ſcriptis ſais reperta fuerint multa quæ proceſſu tem- 
« poris contigerunt, propter quæ plures ſibi fidem da- 


pant, tamen etiam multa defuerunt; & fic appare- 


bat quia non erat vere Propheta, quia in illis, fi 


(12) Autor pri- 
me vitæ Inno- 
centii VI, ubi 
ſupra, 


© talis fuiſſet, nullus fuiſſet defectus (12). - - - - Though 


* many things which he Hole and wrote, in proceſs of 
* time came accordingly to paßt, which cauſed many to give 
* credit to him yet many others did not: fo that it was 
© manifeſt he was not a true Prophet; otheraviſe there 
* had been nothing deficient. 1 do not much wonder 
that it was believed he had foretold ſome truths ; for, 
firſt, thoſe who exclaim againſt public diſorders, and 
affirm that God will ſpeedily revenge the oppreſſed 
people, and chaſtiſe the pride, avarice, and luxury of 
the great ones, are favourably heard by the multitude, 
who interpret every thing to the honour of the Prophet, 
it ſuiting well with their genius; nay, they force 
themſelves to believe what is foretold, and gloſs on it 
according to what they earneſtly deſire. In the ſecond 
place, the world has been always ſo ſubje& to great 


_ calamities, to wars civil and foreign, to peſtilence, fa- 


mine, &c. that at any time, whoever ſhall foretel fa- 
tal events, and dreadful chaſtiſements of the Divine 
wrath, may be ſure to hit upon truth. But to filence 
at once all the favourers of this friar, we need only 


make one obſervation, which is, that the principal 


(13) Spondanus, 
ubi ſupra, 


(14) T write this 
April 1701, 


(15) Jacobus 
Philippus Bergo- 
mas, ad ann. 


1375. 


points of his prophecy proved falſe. He foretold the 
total deſolation of the clergy; the coming of an Angel, 
who in quality of the vicar of ſeſus Chriſt, would re- 
form all things, and convert all the Infidels; a peace 
that ſhould continue upon earth about a thouſand years 
(13). He ſaid that all thoſe things would quickly 
come to paſs, which has proved doubly falſe; for no- 
thing like it came to pals either in the age in which 
he lived, nor in the ſucceeding ages to this hour (14). 
J ſhall ſet down what we find in a pretty good chroni- 
cle. Johannes de Rupeſciſſa Minorum ordinis in- 
ſignis Theologus tempeſtate hac præter ea, quæ in 
ſententiarum libros accurate docteque ſcripſerat, in 
© carcerem truſus multa de futuris tanquam Propheta 
« ſcribere præſumpſit, videlicet de duobus Antichriſtis, 
& de eccleſiæ conciliatione & de converſione om- 
* nium gentium ad fidem Chriſti; & alia multa, quæ 
< in januis adeſſe affirmabat. Et hæc a domino Jeſu 
« Chriſto ſibi revelata fuiſſe conteſtabatur, quæ non 
© modo non evenere, ſed oppoſitum in omnibus fuiſſe 
© conſtat. Hujuſmodi autem pronoſticatores multi ab 
© initio decepti fuere, Quibus ſatius fuiſſet ſilere, 
quam talia temere loqui (15). - - - - Fobn de Roque- 
© taillade a friar minor, and notable Divine at this 
« time, beſides what he wrote on the book of the Sentences 
« with great accuracy and learning, being caſt in priſon, 
« preſumed to write as @ Prophet many things that were 
« to come; namely of two Antichriſts, of the union of the 
church, and the converſion of all nations to the faith 
* of Chriſt ; and many other things which he ſaid were 
ready to happen. And theſe things he ſaid had been re- 
« wealed to him by Feſus Chriſt, which not only failed in 
< the event, but the direct contrary in every point hap- 
© pened : many ſuch foretellers have been deceived from 
* the beginning. For whom it had been better to be fi. 
ent, than raſbly to utter ſuch things.” pr 

[D] The Apologue which he made uſe of to ſhew that 
the ſame princes, wha had enriched the church of Rome, 
avould bring her back again to her antient poverty. ] He 
ſpoke it when the Cardinal of Arras, and Cardinal 
d' Auxerre went to ſee him in priſon, to cenſure him. 
Mr du Pleflis Mornai draws from hence a proof of 


the oppoſitions that were made to Antichriſt ; let us 


priſon 


ſee how he abridges the long recital of Froiflard : 
* The ſum is, that the church was to be like a beau- (16) Du Pleſſis 
* tiful bird, which ſhould be hatched without feathers, Mornai, Myſte⸗ 
and not being able to fly, ſhould be in danger of J of Iniquity, 
ſtarving ; that other birds had pity on her, and co- * 
vered her with their feathers; kings and princes „ Rev. xi 
enriched her with lands, and honoured her above 13, 16. A 
meaſure : upon this ſhe grew proud, and ſeeing 
herſelf grown up, ſhe thought that ſhe had no more (17) Joh. Wol- 
need of them, but began to pick at them with her fus, Lectionum 
beak, and ſcratched them with her claws, and to quar- PR er 
rel with emperors and princes : that the birds there- rum Corral. 
upon, reſolved to retake their feathers, and ſo XI, p. m. 623, 
princes would reaſſume their gifts and demeſnes, and © /*7+ Tom. i. 
compel her to cry mercy : the emperor, and other 
* Chriſtian princes would ftrip her of all, if ſhe grew oe) Cocffeteau, 
proud again (16). Mr du Pleſſis adds, That his n My 
Apologue of the bird has manifeſtly it's foundation in the pag. Des Fe 
Apocalypſe, cap. xvii, where it is faid * ; That kings 5 
ſhall give their power and authority to the beal, (19) Baluzius, 
or whore; but afterwards they ſhall hate her, and Not. ad Vitas 
ſhall make her deſolate, and ſhall eat her fleſh, Faparum Ave- 
_— CO her 2 fire. Wolfius has inſerted in e 
is firſt tome all theſe paſſages of Froiſſard, and has 1 
added a figure of the bird of the Apologue (17). 8 ON 
It is to be obſerved, that Roqueraillade declared that (21) The 0x- 
3 . | X * 
this impoveriſhment of the church was near at hand; ford catalogue 
but he was deceived, See Coeffeteau in his anſwer to takes notice of 
the book of Mr du Pleſſis (18). The fame thing is the Bafil edition 
ſtill propheſied about the end of the XVIIth cen- 97 
tury. „ ([.422) Epit. Bibl. 
TE] He compoſed ſeveral _— Beſides his prophe- Gelnerl, Pays ms 
cies, there is a book of his 4e Confideratione guintæ = | 
efſentie ; another, de familiatu Philoophiz 3 another (23) In the re- 


called Yade Mecum in Tribulatione; and a commentary, mark [E], of 
h - C Ih . P . . the article AL- 
ſuper prophetiam Cyrilli eremitæ Preſbyteri. Baluzius (1 9) BERTUS 


ſpeaks of this laſt book, as if it were a manuſcript MAGNUS, 
in the king's library; and ſays the others are to be (2% From 
found in manuſcript in Mr Colbert's library (20). Ob- 33r, to 8 
ſerve that the book de Conſideratione quintæ ęſſentiæ 363. 
rerum omnium, was printed at Baſil in 1561 (21). It (25) Bibl. Uni- 
is ſaid ſo in the abridgment of Geſner (22), and it is verl. Tom. xix 
affirmed there by a miſtake of an hundred years, Pag. 348. 
that this author lived about the year 1240, I have (26) The Latin, 
quoted, in another place (23) Naudæus, who has made pag. 492, Ap- 
mention of this book of Joannes de Rupeſciſſa. There Fend. Faſcic. 
goes about, under the name of this apocalyptical friar, * fy ee 

a book de Confectione veri lapidis Philgſophorum, printed e et 


l Cauſidici Aure- 
at Baſil in 1561. | liaci. This laſt 


[F] You will find two of them in the appendix of word ſignifies of 
the Faſciculus rerum expetendarum & fugiendarum.] Aurillac, and 
This is a book that was printed at London in 1690. 2 2 
The author of the Bibliothegue Univerſelle ſpoke much ths ome —_ 
of it in his nineteenth volume (24). Here is what equivalent to — 
he ſays of our Roquetaillade: (25) They have in- Pon Procurator 
ſerted here two works of this friar; one of which àmong the Bene- 


« is called, 4 Copy of the prophecy of brother Fohn de tüm er Car- 
la Roquetaillade, of the order of A eter 72 of Fe ; 
* the prowince of Guienne, Warden of Rhodes, and Adwo- how the Mendi- 
© oocate of Orleans (26), priſoner at Avignon, the eighth cant Friars call 

« year of the Pontificate of Clement V1, in the priſon called Pm; | think 
Soldan, in the month of November, in the year of our nee 
Lord MCCCXLIX... .. (27) The other work of (*7) Bibl. Uni- 
this friar is his Yade Mecum is tribulatione. In this 5. 79 ir, 
© book which he calls Librunculus, he declares, that . 349. | 
© he is not a Prophet, as thoſe who have received (28) The ſecond - 
* revelations immediately from God, and who ſay, ile . 
* when they denounce them, Thus ſaith the Lord; gis, apud Da- : 
but that God had given him the talent of ſeeing by cher. Spicil. 
the Scripture things to come (28). He points at J. ai, pag. 

| >. B22, ſays that 


K W ÞK® i mm. a a 


: | this Friar being 
i : | f aſted about fu 
ture things by the Archbiſhop of Teulouſe, ann. 1356, anſwered, Ego — N 
& abhominabilis peccator ea quæ dico, non dico de capite meo, nec ſum propheta 
ſed tantum per intelligentias Prophetarum. - - - - 1, as 4 wile and abominable finer, 
Speak not of my owon bead what I ſay, nor am I a Prophet, but only by underſtand. 
ing the Prophets. He anſwered ſeveral things, whereof moſt did' not come to ſo. 
See Mr Brown's prologue in the appendix of the Faſciculus rerum ain: | 
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ETATLUADE. | RORARIUS. 


prifon or not; but I believe that thoſe who ſay he was burnt, are miſtaken [G]. James 
Fodera ſays he was buried at Villeftanche, in the dioceſe of Lyons, in a convent of his 


own order. (c). Raynaldus, who endeavoured to take advantage of a prophecy of this 
friar, has been ſolidly refuted by Baluzius [H. 


ke) Jacob Fodera, in Hiſt. Provinciæ Sancti Bonaventuræ, pag. 318, 322, apud Baluzium, 
89 Not. ad Vitas Paparum Avenionenſium, pag. 943. 


. ſome of his books, wherein he ſays, he had exactly 


determined ſome events, and it appears that he com- 


* poſed this in McccLvi. Afterwards he propoſes 
twenty explications of the Apocalyſe, which he calls 
Intentiones. 
ſhall one day ſubdue all the world, which ſhall look 
upon him as their paſtor : a prediction which is very 
contrary to that of our Proteſtant interpreters of the 
Apocalypſe, who are not more happy in their predi- 
Gions than Friar John de la Roquetaillade ; and 
ſome of them, perhaps, are more blameable, in that 
they would engage princes to make war without 
end, that their conjectures may take effect. Our 
friar, at leaſt, non erat intentionis faciendi guerras, 
= - - - had no intention to make war, and would uſe 
only ſpiritual arms ; whereas ſome of our Roque- 
taillades of theſe days would oblige by force erro- 
neous conſciences to make profeſſion of their opinions, 
without bel:eving them 8 
ri [EJ] I believe theſe that ſay he was burnt are 
(29) Du Pleſſis, miſtaken.) Some fay that at laſt he was burnt (29). 
ubi ſupra, 'Theſe are the words of Mr du Pleſſis, who puts in the 
| | margin, Pretus Premonſtratenſis in Chronico quod in- 
ſcribitur Biblia pauperum. - - - Petrus Premonſt ra- 
| '* tenſis, in his Chronicle, which is called the Bible of 
(30) Baluzivs, © he Poor.” Baluzius rejects this, and ſays (30), he 
ubi ſupra, Pag Knows not from whence Cæſar Noſtradamus (31) had 
Tn it, That this friar was, burnt publickly at Avignon, 
| | in 1262, by the Pope's order. What Froiſſard has 
| 9 0 a lie ae of this lie, tho' we had not 
Hiſtoria Provin- the teſtimony of thoſe who ſay (32) that Rupeſciſſa 
ciz, pag. 411. was buried at Villefranche in a convent, where he 
had made his profeſſion of the rule of St Francis. 
[E] Raynaldus, who endeavoured to take advantage 
of a prophecy of this friar, has been ſolidly refuted by 
Baluſus.] He applied it to the election of Urban VI. 
© Odoricus Raynaldus, an. 1379, n. 12, refert inſigne, 
gut ille vocat, vaticinium viri religioſi Joannis & 
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(32) Jacobus Fo- 
dera, apud Ba- 
luzium, ibid. 


RORARIUS (HIERGME), Nuncio of Clement VII at the court of Ferdinand 
king of Hungary (a), has compoſed a book which is worth the reading. He .under- 
doo avimata takes to how, not only that brute beaſts have reaſon, but that they make better uſe of 

The occaſion which moved him to write that book is curious, and very 

He happened to be in a company, where a learned man affirmed that 
Anfdad. 1654. Charles V did not equal the Otho's, nor Frederic Barbaroſſa. There needed no more to 

make Rorarius conclude that beaſts are more reaſonable than men, and he ſet himſelf 
immediately about the compoſing a treatiſe upon this ſubject [A]. 


4) Rorarius, 
quod animalia 


tantur melius 
homine, ib. i, 
Page 57, Edit. 


it than man. 
ſingular. 


[A] He fet himſelf immediately about the compoſing 
a treatiſe of this ſubject.] There are two Epiſtles De- 
dicatory in the beginning of this book ; one to the 
biſhop: of Arras, dated March 1, 1547; the other 
to Cardinal Chriſtopher Madrucio, biſhop of Trent. 
'This piece remained almoſt a hundred years in the 
dark receſſes of libraries. At laſt Naudzus had it 
printed in France, and dedicated it to Meſſieurs du 
Puy. His Epiſtle Dedicatory is dated from Paris, 
April 9, 1645. That book was reprinted in Holland 
more than once (1). I do not know for what rea- 
of the Amfter- fon it is placed among the books of Phyſic, in Lin- 
dam edition of denius Renowatus. I am ſure I ſhall be accuſed of 
1654, in 12mo. producing ſometimes proofs without neceſſity ; but 
the readers would be in the wrong to ſay ſo, as to 

what I have advanced, touching the motive of Ro- 

rarius's writing that book. If I did not quote his 

own words, I ſhould give occaſion to think, that I 

had framed the idea of a chimerical writer to divert 

my reader : for what can be imagined more comical 

and extravagant. than a man who takes pen in hand 

to place mankind below beaſts, for no other reaſon, 

but becauſe a learned man takes it ill that Charles V 

ſnould aſpire to the univerſal monarchy, without hav- 

ing che qualities of Otho the Great, or of Frederic 

Barbaroſſa? It is therefore very neceſſary that I ſhould 

prove what I haye faid above. Eram, illuſtriſſime 


(1) I make uſe 


In the firſt, he foretels that the Pope 


Rupeſciſſa ro inter monumenta Avenionenſia, 

ex quo multum adjuvari putat cauſam Urbani (33). 1 
Odoricus Raynaldus, an. 155 n. 12, mentions $i 1 = 11 
markable prophecy, as he calls it, of the Friar John —.—— 
de Rupeſciſſu, found, amongſt other writings, at Avignon, 
ewhereby he thinks the cauſe of Urban was much pro- 
moted.“ The prophecy is (34), that the ſee of Rome 
ſhall be vacant eighteen months, and that in the time 
of the conclave there ſhall be ſo great a battle be- 
tween the people, and the tyrants of Italy, and fo 
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(34) See Baluz; 


ibid. 


great an effuſion of blood, that it will be thought the Brom 
end of the world is come. Now by the juſt judg- piſcopurr 
ment of God, an Anti-Pope ſhall be choſen, according batenfen 
to the ſuggeſtions of an impoſtor, who ſhall have 
two tongues, ad ſuggeſtionem unius bilinguis falſarii. 
Ihis impoſtor, according to Raynaldus, was no other 
than the cardinal of Amiens. But Mr Baluzius ſhews 
us two things (35) ; the firſt, that the prophecy does (35) Ibid. 
not relate to the time when Urban VI was choſen 1459, . 
Pope; the ſecond is, that if it concerned that time, 
it would be more contrary to Urban VI than to the 
pretended Anti-Pope Clement VII. He ſhews by the 
commentary of Roquetaillade upon the prophecy of 
Cyril, that the vacancy of the Papal chair, during a 
year and a half, has relation to the time that Anti- 
Chriſt ſhall appear. Now here is the character of 
that time. Ihe king of France, and the king of Eng- 
land, ſhall then fight againſt the infidels in the eatt. 
This does in no manner agree with the time of the 60 m 
ſchiſm of Urban VI and Clement VII. Obſerve G Ct 
that this friar acknowledges that the Anti-Pope ſhall & vert Pontifich 
be elected to the diſhonour of JesUus CurI1sT, and of J. d Rupeſ- 
the true Pontif (36), and that Anti-Chrift ſhall ſup. 4% f . 
port the cauſe of the Anti-Pope. Illud ſcandalum erit © L. mots 
majus quia Antichriſtus partem Antipape ſuſtinebit : 
From this it 1s oo that he did 2 55 the = 8 vs 
to be Anti-Chriſt. 1459. 
(4 Sec 
od 
It was at the time — 
that opts 
elep 
| 4s This 1 
* Princeps, (they are Rorarius's words ) paucis ante OE 
© diebus, ubi de Cæſare ſermo habebatur; & fuit do- el " 
Ciiſſimus alioqui vir, qui diceret, neſcire quo odore ok 
< olens Chriſtianum orbem ditionis ſuæ facere nitere- which 
* tur. Haberet in ſe faltem quo cum Othonibus, aut quote 
© Federico Anobarbo conferri poſſet. Movit (ſateor) 3 
mihi ſtomachum, dignum immortalitate Principem 1 
* illis poſtponi: qui licet inſignes fuerint, fi tamen Lipſius 
in unum omnes congerantur, hujus magnitudini non It, 4 
ſufficiant. Itaque in mentem mihi venit animalia 12 
* bruta ſæpe ratione uti meliùs homine, idque duobus | 2 
< libellis oſtendi (2). - - I was, moſt illuſtrious prince, (2) Rorarius, E- Epi. 
* a few days ago, in a company, where they were talk- piſt. Dedicat. ad 
ing of the emperor ; amongſt whom there was a perſon, my utium Car. 
© otherwiſe of great learning, who ſaid, he knew not 1 R 
* upon what ground he ſhould attempt to bring the Chri- lib. ii, 


* ſtian world under his own dominion. 


That he ought to 


« have in himſelf at lhaft what might qualify him 


* to be compared to the Otho's, or to Federic Ænobarbus. 
1 muſt confeſs it moved my indignation, that a prince, 
worthy of immortal fame, ſhould be poſtponed to them, 
who, tha" perſons of eminence, if both their qualities 
awere united in one, would come ſhort of his greatneſs. 
Wherefore it came into my mind, that the | hou aid 
© often uſe their reaſon better than man. He did not 
content himſelf with one ſingle declaration: He had 
already obſerved this in another Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
19 | 2 Scripſeram 


K 


” . 


ad 
Cu- 


1 
n 


(3) Idem, Epiſt. 
Dedicat. ad E- 
piſcopum Atte- 
batenſem. 


and it contains a great many fingular fa 
malice of man. 


beaſts have any ſoul; 
memory, and with paſſio 


* Scripſeram libellos duos, in quibus oſtenderam ani. 
malia bruta ſæpè ratione uti meliùs homine; idque 
feceram, ut quorundam impudentiam, anne potids 
dementiam retunderem; qui maximi omnium Impe- 
ratorum Caroli Quinti ſplendorem intueri non va- 
* lent (3). - - I had written two ſmall pieces, in which 
* T had fhewn that beaſts oftentimes reaſon better 
« than man; which I did to repreſs the impudence, or 
rather madneſs of ſome, who were not able to fix their 
ces upon the glory of Charles V, the greateſt of all 
* emperors.” Read the reſt of this epiſtle, you will 
find there a man very partial to Charles'V, and a great 
flatterer. There were, and ſtill are, many more like 
him in the world. | 


: [ B] Thoſe fats ewhich concern the 9 of beaſts, 


pots under great difficulties both the followers of Des Cartes, 


nd .. .. of Ariftotle,] This needs no proof, with re- 
ſpect to the Carteſians; there is no body but knows 


that it is difficult to explain, how mere machines can 


do what animals do. Let us only prove, that the Peri- 
patetics will find it very hard to give good reaſon for 


what they aſſert. Every Peripatetic, when he hears 


(4) See in Lip- 
us, Epiſt. L, 
Centur. I, Miſ- 
cellan, ſeveral 
ſurprizing actions 
of elephants. 
This letter is a 
commentary by 
way of exam- 
ples, upon the 
words of Pliny, 
which I will 
quote in the re- 
mark [D]. 
See concerning 
horſes, the ſame 
Lipfius, Cent. 
III, ad Belgas, 
Epiſt. LVI, and 
concerning dogs, 
Cent. 4 ad Belg. 
Epiſt. XL. 


(5) Rorarius, 
lib. it, pag. 72. 


it affirmed, that beaſts are only automata, or machines, 
N objects, that a dog that hath been beaten 
or falling foul upon a diſh of meat, touches it no 
more when he ſees his maſter threatning him with a 
ftick. But to ſhew that this phænomenon cannot be 
explained by him that propoſes it; it is enough to 
ſay, that if the action of this dog is attended with 
knowledge, the dog muſt neceſſarily reaſon: he muſt 
compare the time preſent with that which is paſt, and 
from thence draw a concluſion: he muſt needs remem- 
ber both the blows that were given him, and why he 


has received them: he muſt needs know, that if he 


ſhould fall foul upon the diſh of meat, which affects his 
ſenſes, he ſhould do the ſame action for which he was 
beaten 3 and conclude, that to avoid a new beating, he 
muſt abſtain from that meat. Is not this true reaſon- 
ing? Can you explain this act by the ſimple ſuppo- 
ſition of a ſoul that has ſenſe, without reflecting upon 
it's acts; without remembrance ; without comparing 


two ideas; without drawing any concluſion ? Examine 
well the examples which are collected (4), and which 


are objected to the Carteſians; you will find they 
prove too much, for they prove that beaſts compare 
the end with the means, and that on ſome occaſions 
they prefer what is honeſt before what 1s profitable : 
in ſhort, that they are guided by the rules of equity 
and gratitude. Rorarius ſays there have been horſes 
that have refuſed to leap their mothers ; or if having 
done it unwittingly, being deceived by the artifice of 
their groom, after knowing what they had done, 
have thrown themſelves down a precipice. Teitan- 
tur literarum monumenta, fuiſſe gregis cuſtodem, 
qui equum ut matrem iniret, nunquam inducere po- 
* tuerit ; & quoniam ambo eximia ſpecie erant, fraude 
tamen illuſiſſe, velatis oculis, ne matrem videret : 
« detraQto poſtmodum operimento, & agnito cum ma- 
tre concubitu, petiiſſe prærupta, & ſe patratri ſceleris 
© reum peſſundediſſe. Maris hæc virtus ; alibi feemi- 
nz : ſiquidem in Reatino agro equa lacerato prius 
auriga, qui flagitii autor fuerat, eundem exitum 
| habuit (6). - - - - We find it upon record, that there 


horſes to cover his dam; and as bath were very brauti- 
ful in their kind, yet he was obliged to weil his eyes, 
that he might not ſee her, whereby be deceived him ; 
and having after removed the cover, whereby the horſe 
perceived what he had done, he went in ſearch of a pre- 
22 and conſcious of the crime he had committed, 
threw himſelf headlong. This was the virtue of a male, 
the like has been ſeen of a female ; for in the territory 
of Reaty, a mare, after ſhe had torn ta pieces the 
charioteer, aubo was the cauſe of the crime, ſhe made 
the = 2 1 he ſays, and what other authors 


„I. a a a. a a: a a. a. ©: a 


RORARTUS 


that Charles V made war againſt the . of Schalcalde. This bock is not ill wrote; 
s concerning the ingenuity of beaſts, and the 

Thoſe which concern the capacity of beaſts, put under great difficulties 

both the followers of Mr Des Cartes and thoſe of Ariſtotle | 

the latter maintain that, they are endowed with ſenſe, with 

£ ns, but not at all with reaſon. - It is pity that the opinion of 

Des Cartes ſhould be ſo hard to maintain, and fo improbable; for it is otherwiſe very 

advantageous to religion [C], and this is the only reaſon which hinders ſome people from 


' There is no need of any thing, but of the dextrous 


was an herd/man, who could never make one of his 


the ſoul of beafts, tho ſpiritual, is ſubjef to death, 


got 


[B]. The firſt deny that 


quitting 


relate; how eagerly ſome dogs have laboured to aſ- 
ſiſt their maſter, and to revenge his death, &c. are 
things abſolutely inexplicable according to the hypo- 
theſis of the Ariftotelians ; ſo that all their diſpute 
againſt the diſciples of Des Cartes, is labour in vain. 
management which Pereira made uſe of. You grant, 2 
ſaid he, to his adverſaries (6), that animals do many (6) See the atti- 
things which much reſembles what the rational ſoul cle PEREIRA; 
does, and yet that their ſoul is not rational. Why citation (557. 
then did you forbid me to maintain that they do ſeve- 
ral things, which much reſemble what a ſenſitive 
ſoul does, tho' their ſoul be not ſenſitive ? I do not 
wonder in the leaſt, that neither Des Cartes, nor any of 
his diſciples ever made uſe of a paſſage in the Code of 
Juſtinian, where it is ſaid that beaſts are incapable of | 
doing any injury, becauſe they want ſenſe (7) ; it is (7) Nec enim 
clear that the word ſenſus in that law is taken for des poteſt animal 
ſign and underſtanding. | | | Shes t;croy InJura fecitle 
2 . ER quod ſenſu caret. 
[C] The opinion of Mr Des Cartes .. . is ven ndl. Nor can 4 
vantageous to the true religion.) What induces the Car- ſou! that bath no 
teſians to ſay that beaſts are automata, is; that accord- ſenſe be capable of 
ing to them, all matter is incapable of thinking. . e => 
They do not content themſelves to ſay, that only — Jos Ju- 
ſpiritual ſubſtances are capable of reaſonings, and to ſtinianeum, Pag. 
join a long train of conſequences, but they maintain 124, Edit. Am- 
that every thought, whether you call it reflexion, Je. 1643, in 
meditation, inferring from principles, or whether 
it be called ſenſation, imagination, inſtinct, is of ſuch 
a nature, that the moſt ſubtile and perfect matter is 
incapable of it, and that it is only to be found in in- 
corporeal ſubſtances. By this principle there is no 
man but may be convinced of the immortality of his 
own ſoul : every one knows that he thinks, and con- 
ſequently, if he reaſons after the Carteſian manner, . . . 4 
he muſt own that what in him is the ſubject of his (3). Fust . 
thoughts is diſtin from his body: from whence it ſumed by a Fa- 
follows, that in this reſpe& he is immortal; for the ther of the Ora? 
mortality of creatures conſiſts only in this, that they tory. 2 
are compoſed of ſeveral parts of matter, which are | 
ſeparated one from another. This is a great advantage ere eee 
to religion; but it will be almoſt impoſſible to preſerve far je vi livre 
it by Philoſophical reaſons, if it be granted that beaſts de la Recherche 
have a material ſoul which periſhes with the body; a de la Verite, p. 
ſoul, I ſay, whoſe ſenſations and deſires are the cauſe of *. 380, 381. 
the actions which we ſee them do. See the remark 1 
[F]. The Theological advantages of Des Cartes's opi- (% , 1 
nion concerning beaſts being mere automata, do not ſtop Auguſtin, aubat- 
there. They diffuſe - themſelves over many important ever F. Malle- 
principles, which cannot be ſufficiently maintained, if anche may fay, 
beaſts are allowed to have a ſenſitive foul: If St Auguſtin 7% , J, f. 
maintained theſe principles, tho he granted - this fore ben cd 
of ſoul in beaſts ; and if he did not find himſelf much real. Vita bru- 
perplexed about the connexion of theſe two things; he torum, ſays be, 
was more fortunate than wife. From the principles which oy 8 of the 
he has carefully examined, and jalidly eſtabliſped, it ma- life, 2 hag 
2 e, piritus 
nifeſtly follows, that beaſts have no ſoul, as Ambrofius v 


vitalis conſtans 


Victor (8) ſheavs in his fixth volume of Chriſtian Philbſo- de acre 8 ſan- 


phy (9). The author, who furniſhes me with theſe 8 f 
; mr 5 33 | 2 » E 1 18, me- 
words, ſuppoſeth, That this holy doctor knowing too well 5 


how to diſtinguiſb the ſoul from the body, to think thut intellectu carens. 

hole Lt I ITE YT ngnngnng 

beaſts (10). Now. here is a ſpecimen he gives us of riens, in acre 

the principles of St Auguſtin, which are incompatible 2 27. 

with this ſoul of bealfs: Some. of thoſe principles of ;,* 1% 917. | 

St Auguſtin are, that a creature which; hath not ſinned, confiſting of air 

can never ſuffer any evil ; now, according to him, pain and the blood of | 

is the greateſi of evils, and beaſts ſuſter pain, That; the. the animal, but = 

more noble thing cannot have for it's end the leſs noble J ee 2 4) nn 

but, according to him, the ſoul. of beaſts is ſpiritual, and — 25 

more noble than the body, and yet they have no other end dying roirb the” 

than the body. | That. abhat is ſpiritual 15 immortal, an 4 b ody, * x 

There into 4. 1 785 

are many other ſuch like principles in the works of St Au. alſo chap. uiii, 

guſiin, pow whence it may be concluded that beaſts have. 2 . 
16 | 2s 


\ 
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quitting it, It is not liable to the moſt 879 7 conſequences of the common epinion 


(11) Mallebran- 
che, ibid. in the 
margin. 


It is a long time ſince it has heen maintai 


1 
- 


wo flch ftiritual foul as he admits in them (11). Iam 
not fully perfuaded that St Auguſtin believed that the 


ſoul of beaſts is an incoporeal ſubſtance, but be that as 
it will, the ſecond principle which is given us here 
Ne an example, is incompatible with the opinion of 
chis great doctor; for that which knows, is more 


noble than that which does not know : but St Au- 


guſtin allowed ſenſe at leaſt to the ſoul of beaſts; there- 
fore he believed it more noble than the body; there- 
fore he maintained on the one ſide, that the more 


noble thing cannot have for it's end the leſs noble; 


and on the other ſide, that the ſoul of beaſts, being 


more noble than their body, had no other end than 
their body. This, you will fay, is of fmall impor- 
tance to religion. But you are miſtaken, ſome will 
anſwer; for all the proofs of original ſin, drawn from 


fiekneſſes and death, which children are ſubject to, 


nevertheleſs a moſt evident principle, 


fall to the ground, if you ſuppoſe that beafls have ſen- 
ſation, they are ſubject to pain and death, and yet 
they never ſinned. And therefore you argue wrong, 
when you ſay, little children faffer, and die, therefore 


they are guilty ; for you ſuppoſe a falſe principle, which 


is contradicted by the condition of beaſts, wiz. That a 
creature, which: never ſinned, can never Jofer- This is 
which flows ne- 


7 vo ure the ideas we have of the juſtice and 


goodneſs of Gop. It is agreeable to immutable order, 
that order from which we clearly apprehend that Gop 
never-departs. The ſouls of beaſts confound this or- 


der, and overthrow thofe diſtinct ideas: it muſt there- 


fore be granted, that the automate of Des Cartes very 


much favour the principles by which we judge of the 


(12) Viz. the 

diſpute againſt 
Des Cartes, con- 
cerning the ſouls 
of beaſts, 


infinite Being, 
Read what follows. ; 


by which we maintain Orthodoxy. 


Religion was drawn into the cauſe (1 2), the Anti- 


Cartefians hoping thereby to ruin the machines of 
© Des Cartes; but it is impoſſible to expreſs the advan- 


* tage, which accrued from thence to his diſciples. 
For they believe that they have demonſtrated, 'That 
by allowing beaſts to have a ſoul capable of know- 
ledge, all the —_— of the immortality of 
the ſoul are deftroyed. They have ſhewed; That 

their opinion had not more obſtinate enemies than 
the impious, and the Epicureans; and that a greater 
ſpite cannot be done to thoſe bad Philoſophers, than 
by depriving them of all the falſe reaſons, which 
they borrow from the fouls of beaſts, to draw this 
concluſion, that there is only more or leſs difference 
between them and us. It is certain, That there are 
none who affect more than thoſe people, to make 
| beaſts come near men in perfection. Thus the ſecta- 

tors of Des Cartes, have by this means intereſſed 
religion in their cauſe: but they are not contented 

« with this reaſon. 

of Gov, to find out invincible arguments againſt the 

knowledge of beaſts ; and it may be ſaid, they have 
found very good ones. The author of the Recherche 

* delaVerite\ Search after Truth) has given us the plan 

of it in ſome places of his works. Father Poiſſon of the 


W W G W n- 6 0-46-44 


Oratory has profoundly treated the argument, which is 


* grounded upon this principle of St Auguſtin, That 
* GOD being juſt, miſery is à neceſſary proof of fin; 
from whence it follows, That beaſts not having fin- 
* ned are not ſubjett to miſery: but they would be 
ſubjected to it, if they were endowed with ſenſe; 


(13) Nouvelles & © therefore they have none (13). You will find after 


la Repub). des 
Lettres, March 
| 1684, Pag. 26, 
27. 

(14) Intituled, 
La Bete tranſ- 
forme en ma- 
chine. The au- 
- thor's name is 
Darmanſon. 


(15) Nouv. de 
la Rep. des Let- 
tres, March 


1624, pag. 28, 


theſe words the extract of a book (14), which ſhews, 
That if beaſts have a knowing ſoul, 1 follows, 1. That 
GOD dbes not love hint/elf; 2. That he is not conflant ; 

. That he is cruel and unjuſt (15). He would not 
he himſelf ; for he would have created /ouls capable 
of knowledge and love, without obliging them to know 
and love him. He would have created them to be in 


a ſtate of ſin, and by conſequenee he would have diſ- 


charged them from the law of order, which is the ſu- 
preme and indiſpenſible law. The fate of fin is to 
fix upon creatures, as the ultimate end: this is what 
the ſouls of beaſts do, according to the common opi- 
nion. According to the ſame opinion theſe ſouls are 
annihilated, when beaſts die: where is then the con- 
ſtancy of Gop ? He ereates ſouls, and ſoon annihilates 
them. He does not deal fo with matter: he never 


deſtroys it. He therofore- preferves the leſs perſect 


. 
* 4 * 


They went as far as the nature 


chat the ſouls of beaſts. are rational [D]. 


ſubſtances, and deſtroys the more perfect. Is this the 


part of a wiſe agent ? 'The ſouls of beaſts neyer ſinned, 


and yet they are ſubject to pain and miſery, and ren- 

dred obnoxious to all the irregular deſires of creatures; 

which have ſinned. How do we treat beaſts > We 

make them tear one another in pieces for our diver- 

ſion ; we kill them for our nouriſhment, and ranſack 

their bowels during their lives, to ſatisfy our curioſi- 

ty ; and all this we do by virtue of the dominion that 

Gop has given us over them. What a diſorder is it, 

that an innocent creature ſhould be fubje& to the ca- 

prices of a criminal one? There is no Caſuiſt that be- 

lieves that there is any fin in baiting of bulls, &c. or 

in making uſe of innumerable deceits and violences, 

by hunting or fiſting, to deſtroy animals, or in kil- 

ling of flies, as Domitian did. Is it not cruelty and 

injuſtice to ſubjef an innocent ſoul to fo many miſe- 

ries ? 'The opinion of Des Cartes frees us from all theſe 

difficulties. I will give a lit of ſome pieces, which 

have been publiſhed in favonr of this opinion. 

A preface of Mr Sehuyl: it-is at the beginning of 

the Latin tranſlation of Des Cartes's treatiſe de Homine. 

A treatiſe of Antony le Grand (16), De carentia fenſus (16) See con- 
& copnitionis in byutis. A letter of Mr de Cordemoi, oj. hy 4g 
to a learned Feſuit, printed in 1668 (17). A treatiſe gcipris Abo, 
of the ſouls of beaſts, printed in the year 1676, at tis, of Deck- 
Lyons, writ by Dilly, a Prieft of Ambrun. Philoſo- herrus, P. 321, 
phical Dialogues by Mr Rohault. The Notes of Fa- 337, £4 
ther Poiſſon, upon the method of Des Cartes. The of the "og 
Brutum Cartefianum of Arnoldus Geulinex. This is a Mr Arnauld to 
thumous work, which was publiſhed in 1688, by Father Malle. 


N Langenhert, a good Carteſian, but not in what branche, we find 


concerns the fouls of beafts (18) ; tho' he has put in a that le Grand is 
Conetied hi the b whkc prove rail Beth Pn. 
have no ſenſe. Several diſciples of Des Cartes do the | 
ſame, deſerting him as to his doctrine of Automata. (17) This letter 
Mr Craanen, Profeſſor of Philoſophy, and afterwards was anonymous ; 
of Phyfic at Leyden, has been a great ſtickler for this 33 4 
Philoſopher, even to ſuffer for him; and, what pe gs 
haps is more wonderful, he would not forfake his ſays that Mr 
doctrine about the Glandula Pinealis : but he laughed Cordemoi is the 
at thoſe, 'who hold that beaſts have no ſenſe. Mr Re- author of it. 
gis, one of the moſt famous Carteſians in theſe times, (18) Se th 
went not fo far: he was contented to fay, That avhar- 1 "FR 
ever inclination he might have to give to beaſts a foul ſic, Nev, 1688, 
diſtin from the body, he had A wr his judgment Fag. 624. 

in that reſpecꝭ (19). The book of Father Pardies, con- $ 
cerning the knowledge of beaſts, may be reckoned (19) Pierre Sy" 
among thoſe that have been publiſhed to maintain Des geme de Piss 
Cartes's opinion; for the reaſons of the Carteſians are ſophie, 1, i, 


propoſed in it, with their utmoſt ſtrength, and very Parr ii, Tom. o, 
weakly refuted. I believe nevertheleſs that he was Pag. 126, s 


not negligent in the ſecond part of his work, and that 7 e ous. 
he did all that was poſſible to maintain the antient opi- 
nion: but having alſo done all that he could do to re- 
po faithfully, and in their beſt colours, the rea- 

s of the new; he has made ſome ſuſpe&, that he 
had no real deſign to confute Des Cartes. Here is the 
judgment of one of his order: There is nothing more 
apt to deceive than the expoſitions made by Father Pardies, 
in his book called, De la contioiffance des beffes, - - - - 
(of the knowledge of brutes) wherein giving the Carteſian 
arguments all the force they can have on that point, he 
goes almoſt ſo far as to convince his readers, not only 


that there is no need of a ſoul to walk, drink, eat, com- 20) Suite du 


plain, but alfa to ſpeak, and to ſpeak as long as a preacher pon as Mon - 


in a ſermon of an hour, or a lawyer in a long plea. de de Des Cartes, 
This book has made the author, to paſs among the Peri- pag. 9, 19, F- 
patetics, for a prevaricator, «who at the bottom aua a © — 47 Anfer: 
Cartefian, notwithſtanding the pains he has taken in ibe © 
ſecond part of his book, to refute Cartefianiſm, and 10 (21) Voſſius, de 
defend the antient Philoſophy, as to the fouls of beaſts (20). origine & pro- 
[DJ It is a hong time fince it has been maintained, greſſu ldololatrifs 
that the fouls of beaſts are rational.) All that I had to /, „, 25 A 38, 
ſay upon this, might have been put in the remarks of 8 5 
the article PEREIRA ; but I had a mind to avoid * 
prolixity in that place. We may reckon Strato and „ genſus & cogi- 
Æneſidemus among thoſe, who have maintained that tatio mentis. 
the ſouls of beaſts are rational ; for they taught that 5 
ſenſe could not ſubſiſt without underſtanding. * (21) f e = 
© Idem eſſe aig 3noww, vai Jiavoiay *, ſenſum & ve 16 anten 
© copitationem, _ fuit rum Stratonis Phyfici, qui 


* Theophrafti auditor + fuit ; tum Anefidemi, qui + ho. 
[ | „ 


T- Jom. ii, p. 544, 


4 Laert. in Pyr 


t Cap» de | 
ne, ſive, P 
201, | 
relan. 


22) Pluta! 


de bolertia 


malium, P 
A. 


++ pyrrh. 
rum Hypo 
lid. ü, cap 


44 Page « 


dit. Plant 


11 Cont. 


(23) Voſ! 
ſupra, Pa 
940. 


by 


| Cap- de homi- a 


ſive, pag · 
ne, vey. 
201, Edit. Au- 


relan. 


22) plutarch. 


- & folertia Ani- 


malium, P. 961, 
A. 


+ pyrrhonia- 
rom Hy potypoſ. 
lib. ü, cap · 12 


14 Page 93, E- 


dit. Plantin. 


5 11 Cont. 24. 


(23) Voſſius, ubi 


ſupra, pag. m. 
940. 


tients, vix. that livin 
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„ in Pyrrhonia introdu8tionem” conſeripfit, De dite. 


© que teſtis nobis Sextus Empiricus adverſus Mathe- 
maticos Þ. - - - That ſenſation and thinking art the 
© ſame, was the opinion of Strat the Natural Philhſb- 
* pher, wha was a diſciple of Theophraſtus ; and alli of 
* Enefidemus," wwho qwrote an intrody in to the Phyrrho- 
o 
in his book againſt the Mathematiciant. Voſſius with- 
out doubt would, have here cited Plutarch, if he had 
called to mind this paſſage. . KAT Erpdroris yt 
2 ,uͤ Aoy@ £510, atoedaxvuar as xd) Y 
Yeo $a: Tomapdaal ave Tx ve uTdpye, Stra- 
tonis etiam Phyfiti exſftat oratio, qua fine intelligentia 
fentiri omnino nihil poſſe demonſtrat (22). It is ſaid that 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Democritus, and Anaxago- 
ras, taught that all beaſts are endowed with under- 


ſtanding. Ab hac opinione qua beſtiæ ſenſus cre- 
duntur expertes, ad alteram venio: ſecundum quam, 


* ut Sextus Empiricus FF ait, 3 %% iv Conor dN 
7, AN Kel V8, nat Emtnpns Sexriud “6. 
ure: nullum eſt animal rationis expers ; fed om- 
© nia ſunt intelligentiæ, & ſcientiæ capacia.  Hanc 
© ſententiam Parmenidi, Empedocli, & Democrito, 
tribuit Stobæus in Eclogis Phyſicis |. Anaxagoras 
quoque interdum in hanc opinionem inclinavit ; 
teſte Ariſtotele lib. 1. de anima cap. 11 f: ubi ag- 
noſcit quidem, non uno loco dicere, mentem eſſe 
ejus cauſſam, quod rectè, & pulchre fe habet: fed 
addit, alibi tradere, Toy vv eivac Toy avuTy Th 
un” ir dm yag vadp yew nd 7 Tois Coos 
Kel EY GAO Kehk (LIREFNS, Kell Tie, val A- 
ute. dem effe mentem, & animam: mentem 
enim omnibus ineſſe animalibus, tam parvis, quam 
magnis; tam vilioribus, quam honeſtioribus (23). - - - 


to the other ; according to which, as Sextus Empiricus 


affirms ; there is no animal without reaſon, but all 
are capable bath of underſtanding and ſcience. This 
opinion is, by Stabæus in his phyfical eclogues attributed 
to Parmenides, Empedacles, and Democritus. Anaxa- 
goras alſo ſome time æuas inclined to this opinion; wit- 
neſs . de Anima cap. 11. where he owns in 
more places than one, that the mind is the cauſe of 
avhat is right and beautiful; but adds, that he elſe- 
where teacheth, that the mind and ſoul are the fame : 
for that there is in all animals a mind, whether they 
© be ſmall or great, deſpicable or more noble.” I paſs 
by that opinion which was ſo common amongſt the An- 
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is part of the ſoul of the world. I grant that the 
natural conſequence of this opinion is, That the ſouls 


of beaſts are of the ſame nature as the ſouls of men; 


but this does not prove that beaſts are actually ratio- 
nal : for it might be maintained that the portions of 
the ſoul of the world, that are united to certain bo- 


dies, loſe the faculty of reaſoning. And fince the 


(24) Virgil, 


Georg. lib, iv, 


219. 


ſticklers for the doctrine of the ſoul of the world, 
never taught that the ſouls of plants were rational; 
they muſt needs have believed that their doctrine did 
not engage them to maintain, That beaſts were en- 
dowed with reaſon. Let us therefore paſs by this 
opinion, tho' Virgil alledged it as the fitteſt means to 
explain all that he had faid of the qualities of bees. 
His quidam ſignis, atque hæc exempla fecuti, 
Eſſe apibus partem divinæ mentis, & hauſtus 
Ethereos dixere : Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cœlumque profundum: 
H inc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum, 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere yitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 
Omnia: nec morti eſſe locum; ſed viva volare _ 
Sideris in numerum, atque alto ſuccedere cœlo (24). 


Induc'd by ſuch examples, ſome have taught 
Wat bees have portions of Etherial thought : 
Endu'd with particles of heavenly fires: _ 
For GO D the whole created maſs znſpires 3 
Thro' bean and earth, and ocean's depth he throw 
His influence round, and kingles as he goes. 


| Hence flocks, and herds, and men, and beaſts, and faul 


With breath are quicken'd and attract their. kuls, 


via. Which Sextus Empiricus 'teflifieth of them both 


bodies contain a ſoul, which 


ls are very muck miſtaken, if, by rejeRting tha, they 


perſuade 


Hence take, the forms his preſeience did ordain, | 

No room is lift. for death they. mount the fly, 

Ard to their own congenial Planets fly. | 

gy n 

It is better to ſpeak of Philo, who wrote a book, 
wherein he maintained that beaſts are rational: IIe pl 
TE. Auyoy EN ev d ν (d, de es quod" Bruta 
ani malla ratione fint prædila (25). I have elſewhere 
(26) ſpoken of the opinion of Galen; but ſee here a 
more formal proof of it. An animantia quæ dicun- 
tur bruta, prorſus expertia ſint rationis, nondum ſa- 
© tis liquet. Fortaſſis enim, tametſi non habeant eam 


vis. . cam 
* Rationem, quæ juxta vocem intelligitur, nobiſcum ( 


communem, quam vocant enuntiativam 3 certe eam 

quz ſecundum” Animam accipitur, quam Rationem 
appellant affectuum capaceni, habent nobiſcum com- 
munem, licet alia magis, alia minus (27). - - pe- 
ther the animals, called brutes, are altogether void of 
reaſon, does not yet ſufficiently appear. Br though the) 
harve not perhaps in common with us that reaſon which 
ts called diſcurſive; yet ſurely they have in common 
with us that reaſon which is inder ſtood to Belm to 4 
© ſoul, and is capable of paſſions, though ſome in & greater, 
* ſome in a leſſer degree.” Tho' Lactantius declares in 
ſome places, That Gop has not granted beaſts a ra- 
tional faculty (28); yet he maintains in his treatiſe de 
ira Dei, that excepting religion beaſts imitate men in 
every thing, and Fe of the privileges of the 
human ſpecies. The difference is only in more or 
leſs. Solus (homo) ſapientia inſtructus eſt ut reli- 
gionem ſolus intelligat, & hæc eft hominis atque 
mutorum vel præcipua, vel ſola diſtantia; nam c- 

tera quæ videntur hominis eſſe propria, etſi non fint 
talia in mutis, tamen fimilia videri poſſunt. 


G «a 4:02 


* 


Quid tam un homini quam ratio, & providen- 
tia futuri? Atqui ſunt animalia, quæ latibulis ſuis 
diverſos, & plures exitus pandant; ut fi quod peri- 
culum inciderit, fuga pateat obſeſſis; quod non face- 
provident in futurum 705 - - - Man only is endowed 
with wiſdom ſo as to underſtand religion, and this is the 
principal if not the only difference betwixt him and 
dumb animals; for other things that ſeem peculiar to 
him, though they are not the ſame in them, yet they ap- 
pear to be alike. .... . What is there more peculiar 


to man than reaſon, and forefight ? Yet there are ani- 


4 
c 

« 

oy 

c 

— 

« rent, niſi ineſſet illis intelligentia, & cogitatio. Alia 
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(25) Euſeb. Hiſt. 
Eccleſ. /ib, ii, 
cap. xviii, pag. 


m. 59 · 


26) In the arti- 
cle PEREIRA, 


» citation (38). 


(27) Galenus, in 
Exhortat. ad 
Art. lib, 

init, abud Ant. 
le Grand de ca- 
rentia ſenſus, p. 
10. 


(28) Cæteris a- 
nimantibus quo- 
niam rationalem 
iſtam vitam non 
attribuit. Lac- 
tant. de opiſicio 
Dei, Ne ke: 
m. 574» 


(29) Idem, de 
ira Dei, cap. 


vii, pag. 529. 


mals which make ſeveral different ways of retiring : 


« from their dens; that when in danger they may eſcape ; 


aobich without underſtanding and forethought they cauld 
not do. Others make proviſion for the future.” We 


-are not for all this to believe that he maintained that 


the ſouls of beaſts are ſpiritual and immortal; for at 
that time the connexion between thought and ſpir itua- 
lity, was not clearly ſeen, Dath not Arnobius mani- 
feſtly affirm, That human ſouls, of their own natur 
are mortal, and that they ſhall totally periſh in Hell 
by the activity of the torments, and could not continue 
ways in Heaven, were it not by the grace of Gop ? 
Does not he aſſert that a ſimple and immortal nature 
is incapable of pain? He felt ſome; therefore he did 
not believe that his ſoul was a ſpiritual, immaterial, 


and immortal Being. Homo prudentiz nog prave, 


© ſays he (30), ſpeaking of Plato, & examinis judiciique 
c wake, rem mn $f ſuſcjpit, ut * . 
dicat immortales, perpetuas, & corporali ſoliditate 
privatas, puniri eas dicat tamen, & doloris afficiat 
« ſenſu. Quis autem hominym non videt, quod fit 
immortale, quod ſimplex, nullum poſſe dolorem ad- 


_ © mittere? quod autem ſentiat dolorem immortalitatem 


habere non poſle : Nec tamen ejus auctoritas pluri- 
mum 2 veritate declinat.-. . , . Non eſt ahſonè ſuſpi- 
catus jaci eas in flumina torrentia lammarum globis, 
& cœnoſis yoraginibus tetra. . Jaciuntur enim, & ad 
nihilum redactæ, interitionis perpetuz fruſtratione 
vaneſcunt. Sunt enim medize qualitatis, ſicut Chriſto 
auctore compertum eſt, & interire quæ poſſint Deum 
© fi ignoraverint vitæ, & ab exitio r fi ad ejus 
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ſe minas atque indulgentias applicarint. - - A man 


rat; | 7 ment, 
inad, ju 7 [4 erts 


« undertakes what is not to be explai 
* that ſouls are immortal, perpetual, and incorporeal, and 


s yet 


(30) Arnobius, 
adverſus Gentes, 
lib. ii, pag. m. 
52. 
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s vet may be puniſhed and ſuffer pain. Who knows not 
1 As Ar 2a eing 5; not capable of 
pain? And that abb ig ſubjeft to pin cant be im- 
* mortal? Nor does what he ſays much differ from truth. 
* ,... He has imagined, not unreaſonably, that they 
are caft into torrents of fire, with horrible devouring 


« oulphs, and there are annihilated by a perpetual de- 


© ftruftion. For they are of ſuch a nature, as Chrift: has 


(32) Ib. f. 53. 


(42) b. p. 54- 


(33) Ib. p. 55. 
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t manifefted, that they may periſh, if ignorant of GOD, 
© and 2 7.45 deflrudtion, by a right uſe of his 
« threats and promiſes.” He confutes the Platonics, 
who ſaid, That the ſoul of man has a celeſtial origin, 
that it is immortal, and incorporeal ; he refutes them, 
I ay, by this argument amongſt others, That there is 
but little or no difference between our ſouls and thoſe 
of beaſts. © Nihil eſt quod nos fallat, nihil quod no- 
© bis polliceatur ſpes caſſas, id quod nobis 2 qr 

ſublatis, 


dam dicitur viris, immoderata ſui opinione 


* animas immortales eſſe, Deo, rerum ac principi gra- 
du proximas dignitatis, genitore illo ae patre pro- 
latas, divinas, ſapientes, doctas, neque ulla corporis 
attrectatione contiguas (31). - - Here is no reaſon 
ewe ſhould deceive, or flatter ourſelves with vain hopes, 
becauſe of what is told us by ſome men, puffed up with 
an immoderate opinion of themſelves ; that our ſouls 
are immortal, next in dignity io GOD, and the bighef 
order of Beings, proceeding from, and begotten of him, 
divine, wiſe, learned, not partaking 0 'corporeal im- 


tacitis pervidere animantia nos eſſe, aut conſimilia 
cæteris, aut non plurima differitate diſtantia? Quid 
eſt enim, quod nos ab eorum indicet ſimilitudine diſ- 
crepare? vel quz in nobis eminentia tanta eſt, ut 
animantium numero dedignemur adſcribi (32). - - - 
Will ye, laying afide your pride, confider that ve are 
animals, either altogether alike, or not much differing ? 
For what is there to demonſirate the difference d 
avhat fuch excellency is in us, that wwe ſhould diſdain to 
«© be accounted of their number? He examines the 
pre-eminence of man above brutes, and he pretends 
to ſhew that it is inconfiderable : he particularly af- 
firms that men do not ſurpaſs brutes in reaſon. * Sed 
«© rationales nos ſumus, & intelligentia vincimus ge- 
nus omne mutorum. Crederem iſtud veriſſimè dici, 
fi cum ratione & confilio cuncti homines viverent, 
ſervarent officiorum tenorem, abſtinerent ab illicitis 
ſeſe, negotia turpia non adirent, neque quiſquam pra- 
vitate conſilii, atque ignorantiæ cæcitate contraria 
ſibimet atque inimica depoſceret. Vellem tamen 
ſcire quænam ſit hæc ratio, per quam ſumus potiores 
animalium generibus cunctis: quia nobis domicilia 
fecimus, quibus poſſimus hyemalia frigora, & zſtatis 
flagrantias evitare? Quid? animantia cætera hujus 
rei providentiam non habent (33) ? - - But wwe are 
rational creatures, and ſurpaſs in under ſtanding the 
 auhole kind of mute animals. I would believe this to 
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© be true, F all men lived according to reaſon and confi- 


* deration, performed all duties, abflained from unlaau- 
« ful and ſhameful things, and by wicked and blind igno- 
rance did not purſue what tends to their deſtruction. I 
ewould gladly know what this ſame reaſon is, whereby 
ave excel all the other kinds of animals: is it in build. 
ing houſes to ſhelter us from the ſummer*s heat and win- 
ter's cold? Why? do not the other animals a in like 
manner ?* We may therefore reckon Arnobius 
among thoſe, who hold that the ſouls of beaſts are 
rational. It is from him, without doubt, That Lactan- 
tius learned to put no other difference between them 


and man, but religion. There have been Philoſophers 


who denied this to be a privilege of man; for they 
ſaid that beaſts have a religion. Xenoerates the Car- 
thaginian did not deny their having the knowledge of 
Gop. Democritus muſt needs have been of his opi- 
nion, if he reaſoned conſequentially : this is at leaſt 
the pretenſion of Clemens Alexandrinus. Ka . y 
Iv Thy Tept 7% Otis Ewvoray ZevorgaTns d Kagyn- 
Sbri@s tn arerTiCen Kal i Tols any ors CH 
AupoxertT@ J, Ad i Fn, dhe el die ThY 
dronsSiar Ti SoypaTul Td yag auTd re wol- 
r TexoTimtovTa, xel 
Tols d Abe Cans dd This velas voias. Ut ſum- 
matim quidem dicam, Xenocrates Carthaginienſis non 
ſpem omnium abjicit, quinetiam in rationis expertibus 
animantibus fit Dei notitia, Democritus autem, etſi 


ayoid the ill conſequences of the opinion that gives 


beaſts 


nolit, confitebitur per dogmatum conſequentiam : fecit 


enim eaſdem imagines in homines incurrentes, & in 
animantes rationis expertes, ex divina eſſentia (34). - . (34) Clenen 3. 


To ſpeak in few words, Lenocrates the Carthaginian is 1 Strom. 
not without hope that animal; deflitute of reaſon have th v, p. 599.0, 


alſo knowledge of GOD. But Democritus, though he will 

not, mf grant it, in conſequence of his doctrine for he 

holds that the ſame images that are in nen, and alſo in 

irrational animals, are produced by the divine effence. 

Pliny places religion among the moral yirtues of ele. 
phants. Maximum eſt lephas, /ays he ( 16), proxi- (35) Plin. J. 
* mumque humanis ſenſibus : quippe intellectus illis “ , cp. i, wir, 
© 'ſermonis patrli, & imperiorum obedientia, officio- 

© rumque, quæ didicere, memoria: amoris, & gloriz: 

© yoluptas : imo vero, (quæ etiam in homine rara) 

0 ae prudentia, æquitas, 7010 quoque ſiderum, 

© Soliſque ac Lunæ veneratio. Auctores ſunt, in Mau- 

© ritaniz ſaltibus ad quendam amnem, cui nomen eſt 

Amilo, miteſcente Luna nova, greges eorum deſcen- 

© dere: ibique ſe purificantes ſolenniter aqua circum- 


* 


© ſpergi, atque ita falutato ſidere in filyas reverti, vi- 


« tulorum fatigatos prez ſe ferentes. Alienæ quoque 
« religionis intellectu, creduntur maria tranſituri non 
* ante naves conſcendere, - quam invitati rectoris jure- 
t jurando de feditu. Vince ſunt feſſi ægritudine, 
* (quando & illas moles infeſtant morbi) herbas ſupini 
© in cœlum jacientes, veluti tellure precibus allegata. 
© - - - The elephants are the greateſt, of animals, and 
© come neareſi to human ſenſe: for they underſtand the 
© language of their country, obey commands, remember the 
© offices done them, have the pleaſure of love and glory; 
« yea alſo (which are rare even in men) probity, pru- 
© dence, equity, religious regard of the flars, the worſhip 
© of the ſun and moon. It is reported, that in the foreſts of 
Mauritania they go down in troops to a certain river 
© called Amilo, in the decreaſe of the moon, awhere they are 


© purified by ſprinkling water in a ſolemn manner, and 


& after adoration of the luminary, return unto the woods 

© carrying their tired young ones. And being to croſs the 

« ſeas, they will not go aboard, as is ſaid, till they hawe the 

* maſter's oath to Qs them back. And they have been 

« ſeen, when worn out with fickneſi, (which theſe bulky 

animals are alſo ſubject to) hing on their backs, and 

« throwing herbs into the air, as if thereby to atone the 

* heavens.” Dion relates part of theſe things (36). (36) Dio, J. 
Could one believe that the diſciples. of Plato, wha xxxix, pag. n. 
looked upon brutes to be probably immortal, with *** 
reſpect to the ſoul, as Paganinus Gaudentius obſerves, 

ſhould take reaſon from them? Quod fi dicas apud 

* Platonicos ſolas animas rationales eſſe immortales, 
reſpondebit Alcinous non eſſe id prorſus exploratum. 

Nam poſtquam dixit animas rationales ſecundum 
Platonem eſſe immortales, mox ſubjungit * : Utrum Cap. axv. 
* wero & irrationales, ambiguum effe videtur: & 

© quamvis ipſe ſentiat eſſe probabile eas eſſe mortales, (37) Paganiaus 
indicat tamen id inter Platonicos non fuiſſe certum ee 7 


(37). But if you ſay. that only rational fouls are tranſmigratione 


« by the Platonifts thought to be immortal, Alcinous auill Pythag. P. 79 
* anſwer, that neither is that altogether certain. Tr 
* after he hath ſaid, that according to Plato rational (33) * 

« ſouls are immortal, he adds immediate: but whether 

* alſo the irrational are ſo, is doubtful. Aud though (39) See chap 
© he thinks it himſelf probable that they are mortal, yet ix, x, of a bw 
* he ſays that this wwas not thought certain among the intitulid, Traits 
Plataniſts. I ſay nothing of Solomon, who ſeems de —_— _ 
to ſay expreſsly (38), That the ſouls of beaſts and |!* cg & 
thoſe of men, are of the ſame nature; for we ought Jes nouveaux 
not to take his words literally, we ought to give them Pyrrhoniers, | 
a better ſenſe (30): but we may be allowed to believe Pd u Ha- 
that ſeveral Rabbins did hold that beaſts have a ra- 677. 

tional ſoul. res fte i: 

The famous Maimonides believed without doubt, Pe ce, 
that they reaſon ; for he gives them a kind of free- on the bub of 
will. Mr Arnauld had reaſon to object againſt him, beaſts 
that from thence it would follow, that they might be |, 4,4 
rewarded or puniſhed after death. If I relate ſome- = upon 
what at length what precedes this reflexion of Mr Ar- the Syſtem of 
nauld, it is becauſe of certain facts which ſhew us the Mallebranche, 
opinion of ſome Jews about animals. This great Rab- 2 —4 74 
bi explains fue opinions touching providence, which are P wo cap, xi, 


all, as he believes, as antient as the Prophets (40). The ,+ he wo pot 


fourth of theſe opinions extended the providence. of :f More Neo- 


God to every thing, and did not deny the free-will of — . 
men (41). Maimonides objects ſeveral inconveniences En, 
Te (47) 16. f. 43. againſt 


(42) Arn: 
ibid. Pag 


(43) Ibid 


(44) Se 
citation 
what 1 
from F 
You w 
there, 
God or 
beaſts { 


puniſhe 
(45) J 


ius, I 
Chriſti 
1¹ » cap 


* bs, 


ibid, Pag. 246. 


beaſts a ſenſitive foul ¶ EI. Theſe gentlemen want neither diſtinctions, nor exceptiofis; 


againſt the followers of this opinion. They ſaid that 
it was a work of the awiſdom of God, that there vere 
men who, tho they had never finned, vere born with 
many defets, and that it was better to be fo than not be 
at all. Me do not underfland, ſays this Jewiſh Doctor, 
what goodneſs there could be in that, - - - ſed nos iſtam bo- 
nitatem non inteliigimus (42). When they were aſked 
© what juſtice there was in the death of beaſts, what 
© fin they had committed, and why Go p would, 
© fince his providence extended to all, have an inno- 
© cent rat pulled in pieces by a cat? They anſwered, 
Go p had ordered it ſo ; but that he would recom- 
« penſe that rat in another world. It was very ri- 
* diculous to think that there ſhould be a heaven for 
| © beafts. But this Rabbi himſelf gives ſome occa- 

< fion to this idle fancy, when he aſcribed a will to 
irrational animals as well as to men: Omnia pariter 
animantia irrationalia moventur voluntate fua ; for if 
they have a will it would be hard to give a reaſon 
© why they ſhould not be capable of good or evil, re- 
„ wards and puniſhments (43). 

The Socinians do not go fo far as Maimonides ; they 
do not aſcribe to beaſts a will properly ſo called, nora 


free-will ; they do not allow them to be capable of 


virtue and vice, or of puiſhments and rewards, pro- 
perly ſpeaking. They fay, nevertheleſs, that reaſon, 
liberty, and virtue, are found in them imperfectly 
and analogically ; and that in ſome manner they are 
worthy of reward or puniſhment. If you will not be- 
lieve me, read the following paſſage : * Quia homo 
inter animantia ſolus ratione propriè dicta præditus 
« eſt, in illum etiam ſolum tum voluntas, tum vir- 
tus & vitium, tum denique præmium & pcena cadit. 
© In bruta tamen animalia cadit aliquid ſingulis iſtorum 
aralogum, in ea præſertim, quæ ſunt perfectiora, 
& diſciplinæ alicujus capaciora. Eſſs enim in illis 
primum aliqua facultas rationi reſpondens, quam non- 
© nulli rationem inferiorem vocant, qua non de rebus 
modo jucundis, ac utilibus quodammodo ratiocinan- 
tur, & de ratione illorum adi piſcendorum diſpiciunt; 
< ſed etiam viam fibi a Deo præſcriptam, ſeu re- 
© tam quandam vivendi rationem naturæ ſuæ con- 
«* ſentaneam, quæ honeſtati analoga eſt, agnoſcunt. In- 
de ſequitur facultas altera, voluntati quodam modo 
© reſpondens, in qua nonnihil eſt libertatis. Hine ali - 
quid etiam virtuti & vitio ſimile, ſeu rectè & prave 
© factum : quorum illud eſt, cum bruta naturæ ſuæ 
« ductum ſequuntur, hoc cum a naturali via exorbitant. 
© Unde tandem etiam aliquid præmio aut pœnæ, & 
© huic quidem maxime ſimile. Unde beſtias etiam a 


nor 


age, could avoid going a little farther than this opi- (46) In the little 
nion; for it is ſaid, he taught that the ſouls of beaſts 4/errariors in the 
are ſpiritual ; and it is not certain that ever he re- 9 72 of =_ 
trated this opinion (46). See the citation (48) of this is ths edition of 


r | LIES FOR. 1676, it is in- 
o come to the Moderns, I ſhall obſerve that Vall quired whether 
(47) and Antony Cittadinus (48) acknowledged reaſon he ever recanted 
in beaſts. Stephen Paſquier has writ a fine letter upon * A 
this opinion. This letter is the firſt of the tenth book. baton 3 
Montagne declared for this opinion, and has taken maintained con- 
ſuch care to defend it, that he ſeems to have deſi 
that apology for Raimundus Sebunus ſhould partly 
ſerve for the brutes. Charron has followed him in e eee 
this, as well as in ſeveral other things. A Phyſician ered with the 
of Rochelle (49) having writ againſt Charron, was opinion of Des 
confuted in his turn by one of the beſt pens that has Cartes, and other 
writ in French on Philoſophical matters; I mean Mr de Philoſophers, 
la Chambre, Phyſician to Mr Seguier, Chancellor of ns 223 | 
France. The Phyfician of Rochelle replied ' (50) ; e quelion. 
his antagoniſt did the ſame, and intituled his book, Jaurral des Spa- 
Trait de la Connoiſſance des Animaux, on tout cs qui a vans, Fanuarv 
tte dit pour & contre le raiſonnement des betes eft examine. 8. 1077» Pag. 
- _ 5 A 2 on the knowledge of brutes, wherein oo 
all that has been ſaid for and againſt the reaſoning of , 11. 
beaſts is conſidered. I obſerve, by = by, = 1 ll, © ” 
Voſſius is of opinion, that, in reſpect of language, the Voſſium, de o- 
condition of beaſts is much better than ours, becauſe rig · & proper. I- 
they communicate more readily, and probably more ©” eee ty 
happily, their thoughts than we (51). A German cen- MOTT FE) 
ſures him for that (52), We ſhall ſee the opinion of (48) In lib, i, 
Sennertus in the remarks [D] and [E] of his article: Poſt. Analyt. 
I will there name ſome modern authors, who have cap. iii, apud 
* 2 the ſoul of beaſts is ſpiritual. A 
LE] The ill conſequences of the opinion that gives beaſts, . 
a ſenſitive ſoul.] There is Le more er g. = (49].© 1 
to fee with what authority the ſchoolmen take upon upon Charron. 
them to ſet bounds to the knowledge of beaſts. They 
will have it, that they know only particular and (50) His reply is 
material objects, and that they only love what is pro- vtiiuled, De 
fitable and agreeable ; that they cannot refle& upon ran — = 
their ſenſations and their deſires, nor infer one thing pig re" aq | 
from another. One would think that they have ſearched Rechulle 1646, in 
more exactly into the faculties and acts of the ſouls of 8-9. 
beaſts, than the moſt expert Anatomiſts into the en- | 
trails of dogs. Their temerity is ſo great, that tho? (57) Iaacus . 
they had found out the truth by chance, they would ee A” 
yet have rendered themſelves unworthy of praiſe, and viribus rythmi, 
even of excuſe. But let us give them quarter; let us pag. 6. 
grant them all that they ſuppoſe: What do they hope 
tor from it? Do they fancy, that by this means they 


cerning the ſpiri- 
tuality of the 
ſoul of brutes, 


(52) Joh. Cy- 


Deo punitas (44), aut pœnas certas lege illis conſti- 
« tutas, cernimus: qua de re legatur Socinus in Anti- 
© Puccio. Quemadmodum ergo rationem humanam 
. * N, & propriè hoc nomine appellamus, & 
You will find , 2 ** l ie A imp 

ne e brutis eam adimimus (dicimus enim irrationalia ſeu 
God orders that © ratione carentia) ita & cætera omnia. Rurſus quem- 


(44) See, below, 

citation (60), 
what I quote 

from Franz ius. 


ſhall obtain from any body that can reaſon, that it iat in Fii- 
ought to be granted, that the ſoul. of man is not of the ere, e 
ſame. ſpecies with that of beaſts ? This is a chimeri- tione, pag. 20. 
cal pretenſion. It is evident to any one that can _ 
judge of things, that every. being that has ſenſe, 
knows that it has it: and it would not be more ab- 


5 beaſts ſhould be © admodum impropriè & per analogiam rationem bru- ſurd to maintain, that the ſoul of man knows actu- 
ne puniſhed, © tis tribuimus, ita & cætera omnia (45). - - - - - ally an obje& without knowing that it knows it ; than 
00 all animals man only is endowed with reaſon, pro- it is abſurd to ſay, that the ſoul of a dog ſees a 
(45) jon. Crel- perly ſo called, fo he only hath a will, and is capable of bird, without perceiving that ſhe ſees it. This ſhews 
Chriſtianz. 13, virtue and vice, rewards and puniſhments. Tet ſame- that all the acts of the ſenſitive faculty are, of their 
ii, cap, i, pag, * thing bearing a reſemblance to each of theſe, may alſo own nature, and by their own eflence, reflexive upon 
b m 65, 66. © be | pom in brutes, eſpecially ſuch as are more perfect, themſelves. Father Maignan „who, - notwithſtanding 
2 © and more capable of diſcipline. For there is in them all his knowledge, has remained in the errors and 
raite © @ certain faculty that anſwers to reaſon, called by ſome rubbiſh of the ſchools, as to the ſouls of beaſts, E 
hf © aninferior degree of reafan, whereby they not only confider ons never theleſs that in order to perceive any thing, 1 
4 © in @ manner what is pleaſant and. profitable, and 


l . Mai 1. 
one ought to know the perception one has of it. Id gte nat 


«* ſearch for the means of attaining them; but they 
« likewiſe acknowledge @ certain manner of living ſuita- 
«© Ble to their nature preſcribed to them by GO D, which 
has ſome affinity to virtue. This muſt ſuppoſe another 
< faculty, ſomething like the will, in which there is ſome 
< liberty. Hence alſo there is ſomething in them reſem- 
« bling virtue and wice, or doing good or evil, wwhen 
© they act according to their nature, or otherwiſe. And 


loſophia naturæ 
quod vocamus ſentire, /ays be, non eſt fine cogni- cap. xxiv, num. 


© tione ejus rei quæ dicitur ſenſibilis: cum autem 2, Pag. m. 527. 
nihil externum ſit per ſe ſenſibile; ſed tantum per S 40 22 
ſuam aclionem; adeoque actio ejus fit primario ſen- 2 e 
* fibilis: & cum inſuper nos non dicamur alicujus ticz, Tom. 4 
* agentis actionem ſentire, fi ea dum in nobis fit, Pag. 70, where 
«* omnino lateat nos; conſequenter id quod vocamus be fers down in 


« ſentire, non eſt ſine cognitione ations; quæ fit in Z erde, *be 


10 < hence they become capable of rewards and puniſhment, * nobis ſentientibus imo quia {entire nihil aliud ex * = 
upon « but eſpecially of this laſt. Hence we ſee that beaſts alſs © 2 ſentientis dicit, præter eam cognitionem; con- and this Caſ- 
of are puniſhed by GOD, and have certain penalties pre- ſequens eſt ipſum ſentire, quatenus ſe tenet ex parte ſerivs, Senſus eſt 
ne, « ſcribed by law; concerning which, conſult Socinus in ſentientis, conſiſtere in eo quod eſt agnoſcere ſe oy . e 
— « "bis Anti- Puccius. Wherefore as aue give the appella- pati 3 quod caincidit cum eo quod eſt, agnoſcere 1m ae 
25 © ion of reaſon, by way of eminence and property, to that actionem in ſe receptam, ſeu paſſionem ſuam (5 3). Sexſe 1s the knoto - 
4 part © which is in man, and deny it to beaſts, (which aus. That which we call ſenſation, ſays he, it not ledge of an object 
evo” © call irrational, or void of reaſon) ſo we ao with re- © without the knowledge of that thing which is. called fim "9 N eceived 
WF eck to all other things.” I know not whether Gu- * /en/ible 3, but as nothing external is ſenfible but only by it's aug 3 89 5 * 


3 lielmus Pariſienſis, action, which ſthergfore is chiefly ſenfible, and fince _ 3 
9 VOL. IV. 10 U 
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one of the greateſt genius's of his 
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RORARITUS 


nor aſſurance to decide, that the ats of chis ſoul do not exceed cettain bounds, which 


© moyeaver wwe. cammt be ſaid to feel the aftion of an 


gent, if, while it is performed in us, it is altogether 


© unknown to us; by conſequence what ave call ſenſation; 


1 not wvithout the knowledge of the action done in us 


© auben awe feel : yea, becauſe ſenſation, with reſpect to 
* that which hath it, beſides that knowledge, implies no- 


© thing more; it follows, that ſenſation ſelf, confidered 
© as an the 


rent being, conſiſts in it's perceiving awhat 
« it feli, aubich is the ſame as to know that an action 
© is received in itſelf, or it's own paſſion.” It muſt then 


be faid, that the memory of beaſts, is an act that 


makes them remember what is paſt, and which tells 
them that they remember it. How then can it be 
ſaid, that they have not the power of reflecting upon 
their thoughts, nor of drawing conſequences ? . But 


once more let us not diſpute upon that; let us give 


theſe Philoſophers leave to build their ſuppoſitions very 
il; let us only make uſe of what they teach. They 
fay, that the ſoul of beaſts perceives all the objects of 
the five external ſenſes ; that among thoſe objects it 
judges that ſome are ſuitable to it, and others hurtful ; 
and that, in eonſequence of this judgment, it deſires 
thoſe that are ſuitable, and abhors the others ; and 
that in order to enjoy the object it deſires, it tranſ- 
ports it's organs to the place where that object is, 
and that in order to fly from the object which it 
hates, it withdraws it's organs from the place where 
the object is. I conclude from all this, that if it doth 
not produce acts ſo noble as thoſe of our ſoul, it is 
not it's fault, or becauſe it is of a nature leſs perfect 
than the ſoul of man ; it is only becauſe the organs 
it animates do not reſemble our's. I afk of theſe gentle- 
men, if they would allow that one ſhould iay, that 
the ſoul of a man is of another ſpecies at the age of 
thirty-five years, than at the age of one month; or, 
that the ſoul of a mad-man, of an ideot, or of an old 


man, become childiſh through age, is not ſubſtantially 


as perfect as the ſoul of a man of excellent parts. They 
would, without doubt reject this opinion as a groſs 
error, and with good reaſon ; for it is certain, that 
the ſame ſoul which in children is only ſenſitive, me- 
ditates and reaſons ſolidly in a grown man, and that 
the ſame ſoul which makes it's reaſon and wit to be 
admired in a perfect man, would only dote in an old 
man, talk idly in a natural, and exert ſenſation in a 
child. We ſhould be guilty of a groſs error, did we 
believe, that the ſoul of man is only capable of thoughts 
which are known to us. There are infinite ſenſations, 


paſſions, and ideas, of which this ſoul is very capable, 
tho' it be never affected with them during this life. 
If it were united to organ 


| s different from our's, it 
would think otherwiſe than it does at preſent, and it's 
modiſications might be far more noble than thoſe we 


now experience. If there were ſubſtances, which in 


organized bodies had a train of ſenſations, and other 
thoughts far more ſublime than our's, could it be ſaid 
that they are of a more perfect nature than our ſoul? 
No, without doubt; for if our ſoul was removed in- 
to thoſe bodies, it would have the ſame train of ſen- 
ſations, and other thoughts far more ſublime than 
ours. This may be eaſily applied to the ſoul of beaſts. 
It will be granted us that it has a ſenſation of bodies; 


that it diſcerns them; that it deſires ſome, and abhors 
others. This is enough: it is therefore a ſubſtance 
that thinks ; it is therefore capable of thought in ge- 


neral; it can therefore entertain all ſorts of thoughts; 
it can therefore reaſon ; it can therefore know what 
is honeſt; the univerſals; the axioms of Metaphyſics; 
the rules of morality, c. For as wax can receive 


the impreſſion of one ſeal, it manifeſtly follows, that 


it may receive the figure of any ſeal ; it muſt likewiſe 
be granted, that ſince a ſoul is capable of one thought, 
it is capable of any thought. It would be abſurd to reaſon 
thus ; This piece of wax has only received the impreſſion 
of three or four ſeals ; therefore it cannot receive the im- 
preſſion of a thouſand, This piece of ' pewter has never 


- been a plate; therefore it can never be made one, and. 
it is of another nature than the pewter plate I ſee there. 
They reaſon no better, who ſay, The fout of a dog 
| bas neuer had any thing but ſenſations, &c. therefore it 


is not capable of the ideas of morality, or Metaphyfical 


motions. From whence comes it that a piece of wax 


bears the impreſſion of a prince, and that another does 
not? It is becauſe the ſeal has been applied to the one 


% 


| they preſcribe to them: but all this idle and unintelligible difcourſe ſignifies nothing to- 


wards 


and not to the other. This piece of pewter that never 
was a plate, will be one, if you caſt it into the mould 
of a as Caſt in like manner the ſoul of this beaſt 
into the mould of univerſal ideas, and of the notions 
of arts and ſciences, I mean, unite it to a well 
choſen human body; it will become the ſoul of a man 
of parts, and be no more that of a beaſt. . 
You may fee therefore that is impoſſible for the 
School-Philoſophers to prove, that the ſouls of men, 
and thoſe of beaſts, are of a different nature, let them 
ſay, and repeat it a thouſand and a thouſand” times, 
That man's foul does reaſon, and know univerſals and 
wirtue, and that of beaſts knows nothing of all this. 
We anſwer them, Theſe differences are only accidental, 
and are no marks of a ſpecific difference. Ariſtotle and 
Cicero, at the age of one year, never had more fublime 
thoughts than thoſe of a dig; and if they had lived in the 
Hate of infancy thirty or forty years,” the thoughts of their 
fouls had never been any thing bat ſenſations and little 
paſſions for play and eating: it is therefore by accident, 
that they have ſurpaſſed beaſts ; it is becauſe their or- 
gant on which their thoughts depended have acqnired 
fuch and ſuch modifications, to' which the organs of 
beafts arrive not. The foul of a dog in the organs of Ari- 
ftotle or Cicero, would not have failed to acquire all the 
knowledge of thoſe two great men. 
This conſequence is very falſe ; viz. ſuch a ſoul 


does not reaſon, does not know univerſals, therefore 


it is of a different nature from that of a great Philoſo- 
pher : for if this conſequence were good, it would fol- 
low that the ſoul of little children is different from 
that of men. What then do you dream of, you Peri- 
patetic Philoſophers, when you pretend that if the 
ſouls of beaſts do not reaſon, they are effentially leſs 
perfect than fouls that reaſon ? You ought firſt to 
have *** that the want of reaſoning in beaſts, 
proceeds from a real and intrinſic imperfection of the 
ſoul, and not from the organic diſpoſitions on which 
it depends; but this is what you can never be able to 
prove: for it is clear, that a ſubject which is capable 
of the thoughts which you allow in the ſoul of beaſts, 
is capable of reafoning, and of any other thought ; 
from whence it reſults, that if it doth not actually 
reaſon, it is becauſe of certain accidental and external 
obſtacles, I mean, becauſe the Creator of all things 
has ſixed every ſoul to a certain train of thoughts, 
by making it depend on the motions of certain bodies. 
This is the reaſon why ſacking-children, naturals, 
and mad-men do not reaſon. | 
One cannot, without horror, think of the conſe 
quences of this doQtrine, The ſoul of men and the foul of 
beaſts do not differ ſubſtantially, they are of the ſame 
e the one acquires more knowledge than the other, 
ut theſe are only accidental advantages, and depending 
on an arbitrary inſtitution. This doQrine neceflarily 
and inevitably flows from what the ſchools teach 
about the knowledge of beaſts. It follows from 
thence, that if their ſouls are material and mortal, 
the ſouls of men are ſo hkewiſe ; and that if the 
ſoul of man 1s a ſubſtance ſpiritual and immortal, the 
ſoul of beaſts is ſo too. Horrible conſequences ! turn 
which way you will. For if to avoid the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul of beaſts, you ſuppoſe that the ſoul 
of man dies with the body, you overthrow the do- 
ctrine of another life, and ſap the foundations of re- 
ligion. If to preſerve to our ſouls the privilege of 
immortality, we extend it to thoſe of beaſts, into what 
an abyſs do we fall ? What ſhall we do with ſo many 
immortal ſouls? Will there be for them alſo an 
Heaven and a Hell? Will they go from one body to 
another? Will they be annihilated as the beaſts die? 
Will God create continually an infinite number of 
ſpirits, to plunge them again ſo ſoon into nothing? 
How many inſects are there which only live a few 
days ? Let us not imagine that it is ſufficient to create 
fouls for the beaſts which we do know ; thoſe that 
we do not know are far the greater number. The 
microſcopes diſcover them to us by thouſands in a 
ſingle drop of liquor. Many more would be diſcovered 
if we had more perfect microſcopes. And let no man 
ſay that inſects are only machines; for one might bet- 
ter explain by this hypotheſis the actions of dogs, 
than the actions of piſmires and bees. There is, 
perhaps, more wit reaſon in the inviſible. crea- 
| tures, 


See the 
in the arti- 
de MENAGE, 
citatibn (1). 


beaſts [F]; and it is not li 


, 4 % a 46.6 6.5% 


wards the eſtabliſhing a ſpecific 


tures, than in the large (54). We are now going to 
take a view of the yain efforts of the ſchools, to eſta- 
— a ſpecific difference between the ſouls of men 
and beaſts ? 


[LFI A ſpecific difference betwvern' the fouls of men and 


thoſe of beafts.) They fay, that the foul of beaſts is a 


material form, but that the ſoul of man is a ſpirit 


which God creates immediately. But how do they 


prove that ? I ſuppoſe they only argue upon the prin- 
ciples of natural reaſon, without having recourſe to 
ſcripture or the doctrines of religion; and I aſk of 
them one good proof to ſhew that the ſouls of beaſts 
are corporeal, and that ours is not? They will al- 
ledge the beauty and extent of human knowledge ; 
and the ſmallneſs, groſſneſs, and obſcurity of the know- 
5 0 of beaſts; and ny will conclude, that a cor- 
poreal principle is capable of producing the knowledge 
of bealts, bar not the egen, the” reaſonings, the 
univerſal ideas, the ideas of honour and honeſty, 
which are found in the ſoul of man ; and that by 
conſequence this ſoul ought to be of an order ſuperior 
to matter, and ought to bb a ſpirit. I will not ſay 
now that they aſſert raſhly, that the ſoul of beaſts does 
not argue, and that it has no idea of what is honeſt. 
Let us lay aſide this objection, and only ſay, that it 


js a thouſand times more difficult to ſee a tree, than 
to know the act by which we ſee it; ſo that if a ma- 


terial principle is capable of knowing an infinite num- 
ber of outward things, it will be far more capable 
of knowing it's own thoughts, and of comparing them 
together, and multiplying them ; therefore the re- 
flexions, and concluſions, and abſtractions of man, re- 
quire not a principle nobler than matter. A very 
learned Peripatetic is of our fide ; let us hear him 
ſpeak ; his confeſſion will be more perſuaſive than my 
objections. If you once admit , he, that all 
that is moſt wonderful in th 10ns of beaſts, 
may be done by means of a material ſoul ; will you 
not ſoon grant what follows, and ſay, that all that 
paſſes in man may be alſo done by a material ſoul ? 
. . If you once grant that beaſts, without any ſpiri- 
tual ſoul, are capable of thinking, of acting for an end, 
of foreſeeing things to come, of remembring what 
is paſt, of acquiring experience by the particular re- 
flexion they make upon it; why will you not grant 
that men are capable of exerciſing their functions 
without any ſpiritual ſoul ? After all, the operations 
of men are no other than thoſe which you aſcribe 
to beaſts: if there be any difference, it is only as to 
more or leſs ; and fo all that you can fay will only 
be, that the ſouls of men are more perfect than 
thoſe of beaſts, becauſe men remember better than 
they, think with more reflexion, and foreſee things 
with more certainty ; but in fine you cannot ſay, but 
that their ſouls are ſtill material. You will ſay 
perhaps, That in men there are ſome operätions 
that cannot ſuit with beaſts, nor proceed from any 
other principle than a ſpiritual ſoul : and thoſe ope- 
rations are univerſal knowledge ; that ratiocination, 


ideas we have of infinity, and of things ſpiritual 
which do not fall under the ſenſes : but thoſe who 
deny that there is any knowledge in - beaſts, do not 
deny for all that, that thoſe thoughts and reaſon- 
ings are in us, ſince we ourſelves. are conſcious of 
them: ſo that they have always the ſame right 
which you have to prove the exiſtence of the ra- 
tional ſoul. But beſides, they add, that all thoſe 
operations which you look upon to be ſo extraor- 
dinary, differ only in degrees from the. operations 
which you attribute to beaſts. And certainly, it 
© ſeems that to act with a deſign, to improve by ex- 
© perience, to foreſee things to come, (which you grant 
to beaſts) ought to proceed no leſs from a ſpiritual 
© principle than what is found in man. For after all, 
« what is an univerſal knowledge, but a knowledge 
«© which ſuits with many things that are like, as the 
picture of a man would ſuit with all the faces that 
© ſhould reſemble it? What is reaſoning, ' but a 


| © knowledge produced by another knowledge, as we 


© ſee that a motion is produced by another motion? 


© Certainly, if it be once granted, That thought, in- 


#5 


©tention, and reflexion, may proceed from a body ani- 


LEY 


difference between the fouls of men and thoſe of 
ely, that they can ever invent a better explication, 


the ſenſitive foul. They alled 


tween our ſouls and thoſe of beaſts. They could wiſh 


of all thoſe things, it will be able to do whatever is 


3s endowed with free-will, and that of beaſts is depriy- concerning the 


whereby we infer one thing trom another ; and the 


it, are not of a different ſpecies from thoſe that re- 


N 


than 
that 


© mated with a material form; it will be very diffi- 

* cult to prove, 'That the reaſonings and ideas of man 

© cannot proceed from a body animated likewiſe with 

* a material form (5 f). | ag 655) Pardies, of 
I defire all my readers to take notice of the unlucky the knowledge 

condition the ſchoo!-men are in, as to the doctrine of o beaſts, aum. 

ge againſt Des Cartes Sh. 8885 

the moſt ſurpriſing actions of beaſts ; they chuſe them | 

on purpoſe, the better to confound him ; but aſter- 

wards they find that they are gone too far, and have 

ſupplied their adverſary with weapons to deſtroy the 

ſpecific difference which they endeavour to prove be- 


that one ſhould forget all the examples of cunning, 
precaution, docility, and knowledge of things to 
come, which they have ſet forth with ſo much pomp, 
in order to ſhew that beaſts are not meer machines ; 
they could wiſh that one ſhould mind only the groſs 
actions of an ox whoſe ſole buſineſs is feeding: but it 
is too late to require ſuch a thing; thoſe very ex- 
amples are made uſe of to confound them, and to 
prove againſt them, That if a material foul is capable 


performed by the ſoul of man. Only a greater degree 
of refinement will be wanting to the fouls of beaſts. 
Muſt we not ſuppoſe, That the ſoul of a dog or of an 
ape is not of ſo coarſe a nature as that of an ox? In 
one word, if nothing but a ſpiritual ſoul can produce 
the actions of a dull witted clown; I will maintain 
againſt you, That nothing but a ſpiritual ſoul can pro- 
duce the actions of an ape; and if you fay that a cor- 
poreal principle is able to produce whatever is perform- 
ed by apes; I will maintain againſt you, that a mate- 
rial principle may be the cauſe of whatever is perform- 
ed by ſtupid men, and that provided matter be ſub- 
tilized, and diſintangled from all groſs particles, 
phlegms, &c. it may be the cauſe of whatever the 
moſt underſtanding man can do, | 

Some authors inſinuate, That fince the ſoul of man A qvesr 10% 


ed of it, there muſt needs be a ſpecific difference be- 8 of the 
tween them, and one muſt be ſpiritual and the other 5 OW OG 
material. 'The Jeſuit Theophilus Raynaud, publiſhed 

in 1630, a little book intituled Calvini/mus Beſtiarum CESS 
Reilgio (56). His chief deſign was to prove that the (58) See Baillet, 
doctrine of the Dominicans reduces men to the condi- Vie de Des Car- 
tion of beaſts, by depriving them of free-will (57). tes, Tem. i, 
Præcipuè ex eo capite pronunciavit Catholicus, cen- PS. 224+ 
ſendum eſſe, Calviniſmum eſſe religionem beſtiarum, (55) He PPE 

© quod juxta placita Calviniana, homo redigatur in or- 870 ue; ja 
dinem beſtiarum, & hominis gradu ac dignitate ex- Calvin, but ir 

© cidat. Ad quod ſolide probandum, duz propofitio- is in order to 
© nes viſe illi ſunt ſtabiliendæ. Una eſt, hominem in Sar againſt 
* ratione hominis, conſtitui per libertatem. Altera a dene TY 
eſt, libertatem everti per Calviniſmum (58). - - tends to be ſew 
* That Calviniſm was to be accounted the religion of Calvin as to that 
© beaſts, hath been affirmed by the Feſuit, becauſe, ac- doctrine,) what 
« cording to their principles, man wwas degraded into the a oy Nn 
© rank of beaſts, and deprived of the TY and dignity . 8 
„9 man, In order to the progf of which, two propo- Load 
15 * were by him to be 2 One ts, that to 3 
man, conſidered as ſuch, liberty of acting is efjential. sio, Diatriba ii, 
* The other, that by Calviniſm, liberty is deſtroyed,” Pag. n. 25. 
He ſuppoſes that the liberty of indifference 1s the | 
character, whereby men are diſtinguiſhed from beaſts ; 

for as to the liberty, which conſiſts only in being 

free from conſtraint, or in ſpontaneity, no ſchool-men 

can ſay that beaſts are deprived of it. I will make it 

appear that it is moſt falſe, that a ſoul endowed with 

free-will is of another kind than a ſoul that is not en- 

dowed with it. The ſouls of children and mad-men 

are deſtitute of free-will, and yet they are of the ſame 

ſpecies with the ſouls that are moſt free. To which 

may be added, that thoſe who maintain the liberty of 
indifference, ſay, that it will ceaſe after this life, and 

yet they acknowledge that a human ſoul is the ſame 

ſubſtance upon earth as in heaven or in hell. It is 

therefore manifeſt, That the liberty of indifference is 

not an eſſential attribute of creatures, but a gift, or an 

accidental favour beſtowed upon them by the Creator: 

and conſequently the ſouls that are not gratified with 


- 


>s 


ceive it. This argument is therefore very wrong; 
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that which they have already given. The author, who has beſt confuted the opinion & 


Des Cartes concerning the ſouls of beaſts, would have done us a ſingular favour, if he 


could have cleared the common opinion from the great difficulties that attend it [G]. 


* 
” 


(59) Pardies, 
ubi ſupra, num. 


f 525, Pag. 104, 


105. Note, that 
at pag. 113, be 
alledges for an in- 
Hance a dog, 
20h bad learned 
to ſing his part 


with his maſter, 
| He adds, Vide 


Horarium ora- 


tione peculiari de 


ratione brutor. 
He ſpould have 
ſaid, Rorarius, 
quod animalia 
bruta utantur ra- 
tione melius ho- 
mine - f 
the brute animals 


uſe reaſon better 


than man. Lib. 
i, Pag · 2. 


(60) Obſerve this 
gueſtion wwhich 
Franzius propoſed 
to himſelf, Hiſt. 
Animal. Sacra, 
Partei, cap. ii, 
pag. m. 16. 
uæri autem 
poiſet an non po- 
nenda fit rationa- 
lis anima in bru- 
ti: cum Ce- 
ne /. ix, De. 5 
Deus ipſe vindi- 
care velit ſangui- 
nem hominis in 
brutis ſi quando 
eftuderunt ſan- 
guinem huma- 
num. - - - But 
it might be aſted, 
is chere not a 
rational foul in 
beaſts . . . Since 
God himſelf will 
revenge the blood 


e a man upon 


beaſts that ſhed 
rhe blood of man, 
He alſo quotes 
Exodus xii. 28; 
and Leviticus xx. 
15, 16. where 
God orders that 
brutes ſhould be 
puniſhed, 


the ſouls of beaſts are deprived of free-will, but the 
ſouls of men are not deprived of it; therefore the 
ſouls of beaſts are material, and the ſouls of men are 
ſpiritual. I will go farther, and ſay that thoſe, who 
admit of a ſenſitive ſoul, have no good reaſon to al- 
ſert, That beaſts are not free creatures. Do not they 
fay, that they do a thouſand things with great plea- 
ſure, being directed by the judgment they make of 
the uſefulneſs of objects, whereby they are prompted 
to unite themſelves to thoſe objects? If liberty conſiſts 
only in being free from conſtraint, and in a ſponta- 
neity preceded by the diſcerning of the objects, is it 
not an abſurd thing to deny the liberty of beaſts ? 
Has not a hungry dog the power of abſtaining from a 

iece of meat, when he is afraid of being beaten if 
£ does not abſtain from it? Is not this to have the 
power of acting or not acting? Doubtleſs his abſtinence 


proceeds from his comparing his hunger with the 


lows of a ſtick, which he judges to be more intolerable 


than hunger. If you obſerve all the human actions 


that are aſcribed to a liberty of indifference, you will 
find that a man does never ſuſpend them, or never 
chuſes one of the two contraries, but becauſe having 
compared the reaſons pro and con, he ſees more induce- 
ments to ſuſpend his action than to act, or has more 
motives for one action than for another. Let us further 
hear the Jeſuit, who wrote againſt the Carteſians. It 
* is no eaſy thing thus to ſeparate reaſoning from 
thought; and I think it may be eaſily proved, that 
when a ſubſtance is capable of thinking, it is alſo 
© capable of reaſoning ; that it is endowed with will 
and liberty; and, in a word, that it can act like 
men. The ancient Philoſophers, and even the Fa- 
© thers of the Church, have proved that we have a 
© free-will by this general argument; that whatever is 
capable of knowledge, can know good and evil, 
© that is, what is good or bad for it ; and conſequent- 
* ly, that, by elle thoſe two objects, it can 
compare them together, can deliberate, and deter- 
mine to chuſe the one and reject the other, in which 
© the uſe of our liberty conſiſts. And this 1s ſo true, 
© that the definition of liberty taken in general, which 
we uſe ſtill to this day, is this, Facultas agendi cum 
* ratione, the faculty of acting with knowledge, which 
© is the ſignification of theſe words, cum ratione (59).” 
One of the ſtrongeſt arguments alledged for the li- 
berty of man, is taken from the puniſhment of male: 
factors. All ſocieties are agreed to puniſh them ex- 
emplarily, and even to extend, in ſome caſes, the pu- 
niſhment to their dead bodies: they are deprived of 
burial, and expoſed to the public view upon wheels 
and gibbets. If man did not act freely, if he was de- 
termined by a fatal and unavoidable neceſſity to have 
a certain train of thoughts, robberies and murders 
ſhould not be puniſhed, and no advantage could be 
expected from the puniſhment of criminals; for thoſe 
who ſhould ſee the dead body of a malefactor upon a 
wheel, would not be leſs ſubjet than before to that 
prevailing power, which makes them act and does not 
allow them the uſe of their liberty. This argument 
for a free-will is not ſo ſtrong, as it ſeems to be; for 
though men are perſuaded that machines have no feel- 
ing, they will nevertheleſs give them a hundred blows 
with a hammer, when they are out of order, if they 
think that they may be ſet right by flatting a wheel, 
or another piece of iron. They would therefore 
cauſe a pick-pocket to be whipped, though they knew 
that he has no free-will, if experience had taught them 
that the whipping of people keeps them from com- 
mitting certain actions. However, if this argument 
for a Fee wil has any force, it will manifeſtly ſhew, 
that beaſts are not deprived of liberty (60). Men pu- 
niſh them every day, and mend their faults by that 
means. Ochinus, in the beginning of his labyrinths, 
examines all the reaſons, which make us believe that 
we act freely; and ſays among other things againſt 
that which is taken from the puniſhments inflicted upon 
malefactors, that if the judges were ſure that the hang- 
ing of a horſe, which had killed a man, and the leav- 
ing him a long time upon the gallows in the high-way, 
would hinder other horſes from doing miſchief, they 
would uſe that puniſhment, whenever a horſe maims 
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or kills an body by kicking or biting (61). It is 


likely he did not know that in ſome countries they 
make uſe of ſuch fights, to keep beaſts in awe. Ro- 
rarius was an eye-witneſs of it; he ſaw two wolves 
hanging upon a gibbet in the duchy of Juliers, and he 


obſerves, that it made a greater impreſſion upon the 


other wolves, than the mark of a red hot iron, the 
loſs of one's ears, &c. does upon thieves. He fays 
alſo that it is uſual in Africa to nail lions to a croſs, 
in order to terrify others, and that the people find 
ſome benefit by it. Solent in Africa crucifigere leo- 
© nes, fi qui deprehendantur urbes obſidere, quod in 
ſenectà faciunt: quoniam ad perſequendas feras vires 
non ſuppetunt ; cujus pœnæ metu, licet urgeat fa- 
mes, definunt : & nos ab Agrippina Colonia Duram 


caligatos lupos, non ſecus quam duos latrones furcæ 
ſuſpenſos : quo ſimilis 1 formidine à maleficio 
reliqui deterreantur. At inter homines quotidie re- 
periuntur, me ob admiſſa furta tergus virgis cæ- 
ſum, abſciſſz auriculæ, ſignatæ genæ, truncata altera 
manus, erutus oculus, nec adhuc a furtis ſe continere 
poſſunt, donec laqueus vitæ finis extiterit (62). - - - 
It is uſual in Africa to crucify lions, when they come 
into towns, as they do when grown old; becauſe th 

are not able to hunt down the Laft * for fear of wobich 
puniſhment, tho pinched with hunger, they keep away : 
and when wwe were journeying from Cologn to Duren, 
through that great foreſt, wwe ſaw two wolves truſſed 
like two robbers hanging on a gibbet, that others might 
be deterred by fear of the like puniſhment. But among /? 
men are daily to be ſeen ſuch as for their crimes have 
been whipped, had their ears cut off, been burnt in the 
cheek, had a hand cut off, an eye pulled out, and yet 
could not abNain from wickedneſs, till an end was put 
to their life on à gibbet. 3 


(61) I have nos 
LOW me that 


what 1 remem-· 
ber he ſays; uf 
perhaps 1 d0 not 
exactly tranſlate 
his words; but 
I am ſure that I 
ſet down his 
meaning, 


verſus equitantes, in illa vaſta ſylva, vidimus duos 


(62) Rorarius, 
ubi ſupra, Ib. 
715 Pag. 109. 


6 If he could have cleared the common opinion, &c.] 


The book intituled, Le Voyage du Monde de Des Cartes 
(63), has been very much eſteemed, and not without 
good reaſon. It contains very great difficulties object- 
ed to the Carteſians in an agreeable and lively man- 
ner, and very well urged. Thoſe which concern the 
machinal ſouls of beaſts, are, I think, the beſt that 
can be propoſed. The author ingenuouſly confeſſes, 


(63) Father Da- 
niel, a Jeſuit, is 
accounted the au- 
thor of that 
work. 


that the Peripatetics ſhewed at firſt but very little ſkill 


in attacking that great paradox of Des Cartes, and 
that the Carteſians took an advantage of it. He 
makes uſe with great dexterity, of the ill conſe- 
quences that may be drawn from that paradox; for 
he ſhews that the arguments of the Carteſians tend to 
make us believe, that other men are meer machines. 
This is perhaps the weakeſt ſide of that Carteſian opi- 
nion, and it confirms a very judicious thought that 
one may have about the nature of human knowledge. 
It ſeems that Gop, who beſtows it, acts like the 
common father of all ſects, that is to ſay, that he is 
not willing that any of them ſhould entirely triumph 
over the others, and fink them without recovery. A 
ſet, tho? defeated, and put to the rout, will always 
recover, if it ceaſes to ſtand upon the defenſive, in or- 
der to act offenſively by way of diverſion and retortion. 
The combat of ſects is always like that of the Trojans 


and Greeks the night that Troy was taken (64) : they 


overcame one another by turns, as they happened t 

change their way of fighting. - A Cartefian has — 
ſooner overturned, ruined, 41 

of the ſchoolmen about the ſouls of beaſts, but he 
finds that he may be beaten with his own weapons, 
and that his adverſary may ſhew him that he proves 
too much, and that if he will argue conſequentially, 
he muſt give over ſome opinions ; which he cannot do 
without making himſelf ridiculous, and admitting ma- 
nifeſt abſurdities : for is there any man that dares af- 
firm that he is the only perſon that thinks, and that 
all other men are meer machines ? Wauld not he be 
looked upon as more extravagant than Bedlamites, or 
thoſe that are removed from all human ſociety ? This 
conſequence of that Carteſian doctrine is a ſad morti- 
fication : it is like the peacock's feet, whioſe uglineſs 
gives a check to the vanity which the beauty of his 
feathers had inſpired him with. However, it muſt be 
confeſſed that the whole advantage of Father Daniel 


3 | againſt 


deſtroyed, the opinion W 


(64) Nec foli pz- 
nas dant ſanguine 
Teucri: 

uondam etiam 
victis redit in 
præcordia virtus, 
Victoreſque ca- 
dunt Danai. 
Virgil, reid. 
lib. ii, ver. 366, 
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againſt Des Cartes's opinion conſiſts in the objections 
that he raiſed, and not at all in the anſwers that he 
made to the objections of the Carteſians. He does 
not deny that their queſtions are very puzzling; but 
he maintains that, in their turn, they are not leſs per- 
plexed by the queſtions that are put to them, and that 
good repriſals may be made upon them (65). You 
muſt not expect to find in his book the ſolutiow of the 
de de Des Cartes, Phyſical, Moral, and Theological difficulties, that are 
page 75. propoſed to the Peripatetics about the ſouls of beaſts ; 
3 he is contented to anſwer, that if there are ſome things 
in their opinion that cannot be comprehended, there 
are others likewiſe in Des Cartes's hypotheſis. The 
definition of the ſoul of a beaſt, a ſubſlance capable of 
ſenſation, that is, of ſeeing, hearing, &c. is as clear 
as the Carteſian definition of a ſpirit, a thinking and 
reaſoning ſubſtance (66). They are Father Daniel's 
words, which he proves afterwards as well as can be. 
A little before he had ſaid (67) that the ſoul of a 
beaſt is neither matter nor a ſpirit, but a middle being 
between both, which is not capable of reaſoning or 
thought, bat only of perception and ſenſation. If he ſays 
nothing that is more ſatisfactory, it is not for want 
of ability, but the nature of the ſubje& does not per- 
. 

He muſt give me leave to ſay, that his hypotheſis 
cannot be maintained, and that no difficulty can be 
reſolved by it. Theſe two words, matter, ſpirit, ſeem 
at firſt ſight to admit of a medium ; but if the thing 
be narrowly looked into, it appears that they may be 
reduced to a contradictory oppoſition. It is but aſk- 
ing whether a ſubſtance, that is neither a body nor a 
ſpirit, is extended or not. If it be extended, it will 
be difficult to diſtinguiſh it from matter; and if it be 
not extended, I defre to know why it ſhould be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from a ſpirit : for the notion of a ſubſtance, 
that has no extenſion, ſuits with the notion of a ſpi- 
rit, and we cannot apprehend that this notion can be 

divided into two different kinds, ſince the ſpecific at- 
tribute aſſigned to the one, will never appear incon- 

(68) T take this ſiſtent with the other. If Gop can add thought (68) 

wordin the to one unextended Being, he may likewiſe add it to 
ſenſe of the Car- another Being that is unextended, there being nothing 
teſians, that is, but extenſion that ſeems to us to make matter unca- 

| fora generic pable of thinking 3 at leaſt we clearly conceive, that 

Ng an unextended ſubſtance which hath ſenſation, is alſo 


which includes . | ; 
ſenſations, re- capable of reaſoning ; and conſequently, if the ſoul 


(65) Suite du 
Voiage du Mon- 


(66) Ib. P. 84. 


82, 83. 


Ss, 
b. 


flexions, reaſon- of a beaſt is an unextended ſubſtance capable of ſen- 


ings, &c, as ſo 
many different 
ſpecies, 


fation, it is alſo capable of reaſoning ; it is therefore 

of the ſame ſpecies with the ſoul of man, and conſe- 
quently is not a middle ſubſtance between matter and 
irit. Here is a queſtion put by Father Daniel. 
the Carteſians deny the poſſibility of this fort of Beings, 
capable only of ſenſation * What is become of the reſpect 
auhich their maſter endeavoured to inſpire into them for 
the almighty power of GOD, who, he ſays, can order it 
fo, that a triangle fhall not have three angles, and that 
two and two ſhall not make four ; and yet cannot pro- 
duce à Being, that has only ſenſations (69) ® This que- 
ſtion might puzzle a man, who ſhould have made a 
vow never to depart from any of Des Cartes's opini- 
ons ; but it does not appear that any Carteſian will 
be ſuch a ſtave to him, and it is certain that Des 
Cartes would never have ſeriouſly affirmed, that Gop 
can make two feet of wax ſuſceptible of three or four 

figures, and uncapable of all others. Whatever opi- 


(69) Suite du 
Voiage du Mon- 
de, Pag . 84. 


n 5 nion Des Cartes may have had about this, his fol- 


lowers will never think they are wanting in the re- 
5 ſpect they owe to God, if they fay, that a Being only 
capable of ſenſation, is not more poſſible than a piece 

(70) By a piece (70) of wax only ſuſceptible of a ſquare figure. As 
cre, is meant a for what concerns a being, that ſhould have only ſenſa- 
colleQtion of Gif- ian, they Will think it very poſſible ; as it is poſſible 
This wy that a certain piece of matter ſhould be always round, 
to prevent the if Gop would for ever hinder the tranſpoſition. of 
difficulty of an its particles. Father Daniel will give me leave to 
Noi, who . obſerve, that he did not perceive that it is not the 
the paare af fame thing to ſay, firſt, a Being only capable of Jenſa- 
ome ths Sg tion, and then, a Being that has only ſenſations. The 
tially immutable, Poſſibility of the firſt is unconceivable ; and the poſſi- 
bility of the ſecond is manifeſt. But as a piece of 

wax, in which Gop ſhould always hinder the tranſ- 

poſition of the particles, would be of the ſame ſpecies 

VOL. IV. | | 
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with a piece of wax, the change of whoſe extremities 
would continually produce a new figure; it may like- 
wiſe be ſaid that a ſubſtance, which Gop ſhould al- 
ways confine within the bounds of ſenſations, would 
be of the ſame ſpecies with a ſubſtance that ſhould ar- 
rive to reaſoning. | : 8 
It remains for me to ſhew the inſufficiency of Father 
Daniel's hypotheſis. I. We want a ſyſtem, which 
maintains that the ſouls of beaſts are mortal : but 
this cannot be proved by ſuppoſing a middle being 
between a body and a ſpirit: for ſuch a being is not 
extended : it 1s therefore indiviſible ; nothing but anni- 
hilation can deſtroy it: diſeaſes, fire, and ſword, can- 
not hurt it; and therefore it is in that reſpe@ of 
the ſame nature and condition with ſpirits, and human 
ſouls. II. We want a ſyſtem whereby it may appear 
that there is a ſpecific difference between the ſouls of 
men and thoſe of beaſts: but this middle Being does 
not afford it; for if the ſoul of a beaft, being neither 
a body nor a ſpirit, has nevertheleſs ſenſations, the 
ſoul of man will be able to reaſon, tho' it be neither 
body nor ſpirit, but a middle being between both. 
It is a more difficult thing for a being deſtitute of 
ſenſe to arrrive to the perception of a tree, than for 
a ſenſitive being to acquire the faculty of reaſoning. 
III. We want a ſyſtem, that gives an account of the 
ſurpriſing ſkill of bees, dogs, apes, elephants ; and 
you talk of ſuch ſouls in beafts, as have only ſenſa- 
tions, without thinking (71) and reaſoning. If you 
conſider it well, you will be ſenſible that ſuch a foul 
15 not ſufficient to explain the phznomena. Father 
Daniel confeſſes it in another place of his book, where 
he ſeems to allow the Peripatetics no other advantage 
but that of poſſeſſion. : for having mentioned the diffi- 
culties that are to be found in the opinion of the Car- 
teſians concerning the beaſts, he adds (72) : It cannot 
be denied that the Peripatetics have alſo ſeveral difficulties : 
to reſolve ; but tho" they avere much more conſiderable = gy 0 4 
than they really are, as long as the Carteſians have no- 106 Te 
thing to ſay that is more fatisfafory, or more intelligible, 
abe ought to keep to this, and argue upon this head, as a 
great miniſter of ftate did twenty-five years ago, upon 
the auhole body of Philoſophy. He was adviſed not to let 
his fon learn the antient Philoſophy, becauſe, they told him, 
there abas nothing in it but trifling and fooleries. 
have been told alſo ſaid he, that there are many fooliſh 
and chimerical things in the new, and therefore, conti- 
nued he, fince I am to chuſe the antient or the new fooleries, 
T think the antient ought to be preferred before the new. Sęadans, of the 
Perhaps Nihufius argued in the {ame manner (73). 27th of June 
[H] Mr Leibniz - - has given us ſome inſights which 1695, pag. 449, 
deſerve to be improved.) He approves (74) the opinion Dutch Edit, 
of ſome Moderns, who think that animals are orga- 5 
nized in the ſeed; and beſides he believes (75) that . 
matter alone cannot conſtitute a true unity, and that 2, 169 5, pag. 
therefore every animal is united to a form, which is 446. 
a ſimple, indiviſible, and only one being. Moreover 
he ſuppoſes (76) that this form never leaves it's ſub- 
ject; from whence it reſults, that, properly ſpeaking, 
there is neither death nor generation in nature. He 
excepts (77) the foul of man from all this; he lays 
it aſide, c. This hypothefis (78) frees us from 
part of the difficulties. There is no longer any need 
to anſwer the perplexing objections raiſed againſt the 
ſchoolmen. The ſoul of beafts, ſay their adverſaries, 
is a ſubſtance diſtin from the body; it muſt therefore 
be produced by creation, and deftroyed by annihila- 
tion : heat muſt therefore haye the power 'to create 
ſouls (79), and to annihilate them (80), than which no- 
thing can be more abſurd. © The anſwers of the Ari- 
ſtotelians to this objection do not deferve to be men- 
tioned, or to be brought out from the obſcurity of 
the ſchools where they are taught to young ſcholars : 
and are proper only to ſhew us, that the objection is 
by them unanſwerable. They do not come off better, 
when they are urged to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of 
a continual” production of almoſt an infinite number 
of ſubſtances, which are totally deſtroyed a few days 
after, tho” they are far more noble, and more ex- 
cellent than matter, which never loſes it's exiſtence. 
Mr Leibniz's hypotheſis remoyes all thoſe difficulties, 
for it induces us to belive; 1. That God in the be- 
ginning of the world created the forms of all bodies, 
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(71) I uſe here 
the word think- 
ing for a kind of 
perception, and 
not in the gene- 
ral notion of 
Des Cartes. 


(72) Suite du 
Voiage du Mon- 


(73) See the re- 
mark [H 1 of 
his article. 


(74) See Mr 
Leibniz's Me- 
moir, inſerted in 
the Journal des 


447. 
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(77) Ibid. pag. 
448, 450. 
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(78) Bernier, in 
his relation of 
the Pagans of 
Indoſtan, pag. 
m. 200, ſpeaks 
of an opinion of 
the Philoſophers 
of that country 
much like this. 


(79) They hatch 
chickens by put- 
ting the eggs in 
an oven heated 
by degrees, 
Such a thing is 
practiſed in E- 
Sy pt. 


(30) Many forts 
of ahimals may 
be deſtroyed ; if 
they are put in 
an oven a little 
too hot. 


and : 


(81) Journal des 
Sgavans, June 


27, pag. 449. 


and conſequently all the ſouls of beaſts. 2. That 
thoſe ſouls have ſubſiſted ever ſince, being inſeparably 
united to the firſt organized bodies in which God 
placed them. This exempts us from the neceſſity of 
recurring to the metempſychoſis or tranſmigration of 
ſouls, which otherwiſe we muſt have done. I ſhall 
down part of Mr Leibniz's diſcourſe, that my readers 
may ſee whether I have taken his ſenſe right. © (81) 
Here the transformations of Swammardam, Malpig- 
* hius, and Leeuwenhoeck, ſome of the moſt excel- 
* lent obſervators of our time, came to my aſſiſtance, 
and made me more eaſily believe, that animals, or 
any other organized beings, do not begin to exiſt 
© when we think they do, and that their ſeeming ge- 
« neration is only an unfolding, and a kind of aug- 
mentation. I have alſo obſerved that the author of 
the Recherche de la werite, - - - Search after truth, 
Mr Regis, Mr Hartſocker, and ſome other able 
© men have net been far from this opinion. But the 
« greateſt queſtion remains ſtill, vie. what becomes of 
* thoſe ſouls, or forms, after the death of the animal, 
or the deſtruction of the organized ſubſtance. This 
is the moſt perplexing thing; becauſe it does not 
« ſeem e. that ſouls ſhould remain uſeleſs in a 
© Chaos of confuſed matter. This made me think at 
« laſt that the only reaſonable opinion I could em- 
< brace, was that of the preſervation not only of the 
« ſoul, but alſo the animal itſelf, and it's organized 
machine, tho' the deſtruction of the groſs particles 
© had reduced it to a ſmallneſs, which 1s no leſs im- 
« perceptible to our ſenſes than it had before it was 
c 
* 
6 
* 


born. And indeed no body can exactly fix the 
true time of death, which may paſs a long time for 
a meer ſuſpenſion of viſible actions, and at the bot- 
tom is never any thing elſe in meer animals: as it 
appears from the re/u/citations of flies drowned, and 
then buried under pulverized chalk, and ſeveral ſuch 
like inſtances, 
many other re/uſcitations, and traced up higher, if 
men were able to put the machine again in order. 
. - . + + It is therefore natural that the animal having 
been always alive, and organized, (as ſome perſons of 
great penetration begin to acknowledge) ſhould al- 
ways continue ſo. And ſince there is no firſt birth, 
nor generation of the animal altogether new, it 
follows that there will be no final extinction, nor 
total death taken in a ſtrict metaphyſical ſenſe ; 
and that conſequently inſtead of the tranſmigration 
of ſouls, there is only a transformation of the ſame 
animal, according as 1t's organs are differently folded, 
and more or leſs diſplayed.” OE 

I ſhall obſerve occaſionally that ſome are of opi- 
nion that the primitive ſubject, to which our ſoul is 
united, goes out of our body together with it, when 
we come to die. Mr Poiret is not far from that opi- 
nion, and believes that Moſes, upon the day of tranſ- 
figuration, appeared with the true body that attended 
his ſoul at his departure from this life ; that is, as he 
explains it, when that bleſſed ſoul left the caſe or cover, 
which wrapped up the ſubtile body to which it was 


united. He gives the carcaſe the appellation of caſe or 


(82) Poiret, Co- 
gitat. rational, 

de Deo, anima, 

& malo, in Ap- 
pendice, num. 1, 
Fag. 617, Edi, 
Amftelod, 1685. 


ruſt, with reſpect to the true ſubject, that is united to 
the ſoul. Theſe are his words : Cùm Deus fit conſtans 
in ſujs operibus, maxime in præcipuis, & quoad 
fundamentaliora, condideritque mentes quaſdam, hu- 
manas nempe, corporibus annexas; probabile non 
eſt, id opus vel per aliquod tempus ex toto inter- 
rumpi atque deſtrui: & ex hiſtoriis ſacris habemus, 
Moſen, cujus cadaver omnino cecidit, cum Elia ap- 
« paruiſſe Apoſtolis Chriſtum in transfiguratione radian- 
© tem ſpectantibus: id quod fine corpore, cui mens 
« fuerit juncta, fieri non poterat. Nonnulli ad corpus 
© ex acre aſſumptum recurrunt: at quidni id ex ipſo 


Aa 


R W 


Moſis corpore (& fic de cæteris) eſſet, portio nempe 


© materiz illius internæ ſpiritualioris, ſubtilioris & 
purioris, quæ depoſito cadavere, ſeu tegmine vel 
« cortice aut ſcabie vel rubigine quadam, exhalaret, & 
* menti adhuc unita, ejus regimine, ſecundum Dei 
* placitum, dirigeretur (82) - - Seeing God is con- 
«* flant in all his aworks, eſpecially the principal, and 
* hath created certain minds, namely that of men, joined 
© to Bodies; it is not probable that work is altogether 
* interrupted or deftrayed, tho but for a time ; and we 


agate tt as 
bs b * 


" RORARIUS. 


what he ſays upon this ſubject, were it only 


which ſhew that there would be 


” | 4 "A 
4 : wn" b hs 
. 7 
* 


to propoſe my doubts. But to return to 
Rorarius, 


* larn from ſacred writ, that Moſes, whoſe body died, 

* with Elias, appeared unto the Apoſtles, beholding the 

* glorious transfiguration of Chriſt : which could not ham 

© been qwithout à body to which the mind was joined. 

* Some hade recourſe to an aſſumed atrial wehicle : but 

* why might it not be from the body of Moſes itſelf, (and 

* ſo of others) namely, a portion of that internal, more 

* ſpiritual, ſubtile, and purer matter, which, the groſs 

* carcaſe being put off as a cover, bark, cruſt, or certain 

* ruſt, exhaled, and being yet united to the mind, avas 

© thereby directed according to the divine pleaſure.” He 

has publiſhed ſome objections, that were ſent him 

from Sedan. It was objected to him, among other 

things (83), that the example of Moſes proves nothing ; 60 tha, 
becauſe that great Prophet could not have been ſeen ant Pie 
by the Apoſtles, unleſs a great deal of matter had been Obiect. 5. 69. 
added to that, which went out of his dead body with 

his ſoul. Now if it had been neceſſary to give him 

above one half of a new body, one may very well 

ſay that the matter, with which he appeared on that 

day, was all new. Mr Poiret anſwered (84) that the (84) Thig 
ſubtile matter, which goes out of the body with the ag it Faß. 
ſoul, is indeed too fine to ſtrike upon our groſſer ſenſes ; 
but that we may ſee it, when God aſſiſts us in an ex- 
traordinary manner. He was told that ſome ſchoolmen 
admit of a quinteſſence, which ties a human ſoul to 
the organs formed out of the four elements, and ſerves 
it as a vehicle, when it leaves the body. They ſay 
alſo that this vehicle is the ſubje& of the torments, 
which the reprobate endure after the reſurrection. 
* Obſervo opinionem viri do&i non multum diſcrepare 
* a quorundam Scholaſticorum placitis, qui præter 
* quatuor elementa neſcio quam quintam eſſentiam ve- 
* nire in compoſitionem humani corporis opinantur, 
* quz fit veluti medium quoddam vinculum, quo in- 
* corporeus & immortalis animus cum terreno ac 
* mortali corpore copuletur : aliter enim ſi res eſſet, 
nulla videretur eſſe proportio & convenientia inter 
corpus & animam rationalem: & illam quidem quin- 
tam eſſentiam naturæ cceleſtis eſſe volunt, eamque 
* ferre animum quando per mortem è corpore migrare 
* cogitur, & in ea pœnas apud inferos luere ſceleribus | 
* ſuis promeritas (85). - - obere that the opinion of (85) Ibid. pag 
* the learned man dots not much differ from the prin- 99% 

* ciples of ſome ſchoolmen, <vho think that beſides the 

four elements, there is a fifth ſubſtance ( quinteſſence ) in 

* the compoſition of the human body, which is a fort of 


© medium whereby the incorporeal and immortal mind is 


united to the earthly and mortal body: for avere it | 
* otherwiſe, there would appear to be no proportion (36) Ibid. page 
and agreement betwixt the body and rational foul : 697 
and they will haue that fifth ſubſtancè to be of a cele- 
« ftial nature, and that it accompanies the mind when it 
is obliged to part from the body, and therein ſuffers. the als qwric Philg- 
* puniſhment deferved for it's crimes” Mr Poiret an- ſophia vulgaris 
ſwered (86), that he had nothing to do with the refutata, Fr 
ſchoolmens notions. See the margin (87). r 
There are ſome things in Mr Leibniz's hypotheſis, 3 
that are liable to ſome difficulties tho* they ſhew the nius Mirandula- 
great extent of his genius. He will have it, for in- nus, Garbius, 
ſtance, that the ſoul of a dog acts independently upon 4% Lect, 

. . | * ao bawe the 
outward bodies; that it ſtands upon it's own bottom, by - of man to be 
a perfect ſpontaneity wwith reſpec? to itſelf, and yet with rade up of 1:2 
a perfect conformity to outavard things. ... . That it's ſubſtances, alia 
internal perceptions. ariſe from it's original conflitution, immateriali qu 

. 5 . 431 | Fo - a Deo creatur, 
that is to ſay, repreſentative ( capable of expreſſimg beings eee 
out of itſelf, with reſpect to it's organs) which was be. quæ ex traduce 
ſtowed upon it from the time of it's creation, and makes progignatur, &c. 
ts individual character (88). From whence it reſults, - - - he 
that it would feel hunger and thirſt, at ſuch and %%% %% 

' | 5 . created by Go 0 
ſuch an hour, tho' there were not any one body in teria, 

b [ another mn 
the univerſe, and tho' nothing /hould exiſt but God and aubich is props- 
that foul. He has explained (89) his thought by the gated 5y genera” 
example of two pendulums that ſhould perfectly agree: bien, &. 
that is, he ſuppoſes, that according to the particular 3 
laws, which put the ſoul upon action, it muſt feel hunger (38) Jon 2 
at ſuch an hour; and that according to the particular , 1695, pap- 

, . d 4, 1095, 

laws, which direct the motion of matter, the body 457. 
which is united to that ſoul muſt be modified at that 1 
ſame hour, as it is modified when the ſoul is hungry. (89) In 5h. Pr 
I will forbear preferring this ſyſtem to that of occa- . 

: . ges des Sgavanss 
ſional cauſes, till the learned author has perfected it. I Faru 1696, 
cannot apprehend the connexion of internal and ſponta- pag. 274, 275 

NeOus - 


(37) The anony- 
mous Platoniſt, 


Maironi, Anto- 


ftoire des Ouvta- 
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RORA 


Rorarius, I do not believe I am miſtaken when I think ke was born at Pordenone in 


Italy [7]. I wiſh I had read the plea, which he compoſed for Rats (b). It was printed 


in the country of the Griſons in the year 1548. 

of Preſident Chaſſaneus (c). I ſhall here give the remainder 

you have ſeen the principal part in the article of Pereira. 
I am informed from ſeveral hands that many perſons, who love an hiſtorical account of 


There is ſomething like it in the works 


. li . vi, Pag. 
126. 


opinions, have approved the collections, which I publiſhed in the remarks of this (4 ien 
article. And I have alſo heard that it would be acceptable if I publiſhed ſome others, e 
if any new ones ſhould come into my hands. This makes me take the liberty to add 

here ſome ſupplements [K], though I am not ignorant that many readers will not much 


neous actions, which would have this effect, that the 
ſoul of a dog would feel pain immediately after having 
felt joy, tho' it were alone in the univerſe. I under- 
ſtand why a dog paſſes immediately from pleaſure to 
pain, when being very hungry, and eating a piece of 
bread, he 1s ſuddenly ſtruck with a cudgel ; but I can- 
not apprehend that his ſoul ſhould be ſo framed, that 
at the very moment he is beaten, he ſhodld feel pain, 


tho' he were not beaten, and tho' he ſhould continue 


90) Ibid. 


(91) See the ob- 
jections made a- 
gainſt Mr Leib- 
niz, by Mr S. F. 
(it is Mr Fou- 
cher) in the 
Journal des Sqa- 
vans, of the 
12th of Septem- 
ber 1695, pag, 
639, & ſeq. 


to eat bread without any trouble or hindrance. Nor 
do I ſee how the ſpontaneity of that ſoul ſhould be 
conſiſtent with the ſenſe of pain, and in general with 
all unpleaſing perceptions. Beſides, the reaſon why 
this learned man does not like the Carteſian ſyſtem, 
ſeems to me to be a falſe ſuppoſition ; for it cannot be 
ſaid that the ſyſtem of occahonal cauſes brings in God 
acting by a miracle (go), Deum ex machina, in the 
mutual dependency of the body and ſoul: for ſince 
God does only intervene according to general laws, 
he cannot be ſaid to act in an extraordinary manner. 
Does the internal and active virtue communicated to 
the forms of bodies, according to Mr Leibniz, know 
the train of actions which it is to produce? By no 
means; for we know by experience that we are igno- 
rant whether we ſhall have ſuch and ſuch perceptions 
in an hour's time. It were therefore neceſſary that 
the forms ſhould be directed by ſome external princi- 
ple in the production of their acts. But this would be 
Deus ex machina, as well as in the ſyſtem of occaſional 
cauſes (91). In fine, as he ſuppoſes with great reaſon, that 
all ſouls are ſimple and indiviſible, it cannot be appre- 
hended how they can be compared with a pendulum, 
that is, how by their original conſtitution they can 
diverſify their operations, by uſing the ſpontaneous 
activity, beſtowed upon them by their Creator. It 
may clearly be conceived that a fimple being will al- 
ways act in an uniform manner, if no external cauſe 
hinders it. If it was compoſed of ſeveral pieces as a 
machine, it would a& different ways, becauſe the pe- 
culiar activity of each piece might change every mo- 
ment the progreſs of others: but how will you find 


in a fimple ſubſtance the cauſe of a change of opera- 


(92) Hierony- 
mus, Joannes 
Baptiſta, & 
Cornelius Amal- 
thei. Their 


Latin poems 


have been printed 


at Amſterdam in 
1689, with a 
Preface of Mr 


Greviaus, 


(93) See Leander 
Albertus, in 


Deſcriptione Ita- 


(94) See Bau- 
drand, at the 
wort Portus 
\20nis, 


tion? | 


[1] I think he was born at Pordenone in Italy.) Here 
is the reaſon I have for it. He ſays that Sacillum is 


near the place of his birth. © Proximum eſt patriæ 
© mex Sacillum oppidum (in quo doctiſſimus Franciſcus 


© Amaltheus publico ſtipendio humaniores litteras pro- 
« fitetur, cujus ſub ductu pueritiæ meæ rudimentum de- 


poſui) amœnum flumine. - - - Near unto my country 
© 7s the town of Sacillum, (in which the moſt learned 
Francis Amaltheus was public profeſſor of the Belles 
Lettres, ander whom I firſt ludied) beautified by an 
© adjoining river.” This parentheſis is not needleſs 
here ; for we learn from it where our Rorarius began 
his ſtudies, and that the three brothers, who made 
the name of Amaltheus ſo famous (92), were not the 
only perſons of that name, that were learned. It is 
certain that Sacillum is not far (93) from Portus Naonzs, 
or Pordenone, as the Italians call it, or Portenau, as 
the Germans name it (94). The Epiſtle Dedicatory 
of Rorarius's book to the biſhop of Arras, is dated 
from Portus Naonis; and there was a Phyſician of the 
fame town, whoſe name was NICOLAS RORA- 
RIUS. He is the author of a book printed at Ve- 
nice, in 1566, and 1572, intituled, Contradictiones, 
dubia & paradoxa in libros Hippocratis, Celfi, Galeni, 
Aetii, Mginetæ, Awicennæ cum eorundem conciliationibus. 
We find the following words concerning this writer in 
Lindenius Renovatus. Nicolaus Rorarius Utinenſis Me- 
dicus, wvixit circa A. C. 1563. Renatus Moreau de V. S. 
in Pleurit. 'The meaning of which is not that he was 
a native of Udine, but only that he practiſed Phyſic 
there. And therefore Konig has committed a fault, 


Care 


when he ſays, Rorarius (Nicol.) de Portunnone, Utinen- 

is, collegit conciliationes contradictionum in ſcriptis Medico- 

rum anno 1566. The omiſſion of the word Medicus 

after Utinenſss deceives us, for it makes us believe that 

this Phyſician was born at Udine, and that de Portun- £1.54 

none was the ſirname of his family. Doni dedicated (95) If ite 

one of the chapters of his Ramo della Zucca (95) al g N 2 

8. Gregorio Rorario de Pordonone. | | — \o 7 
LK] Makes me take the liberty to add here ſome ſup- 

plements.) I ſhall begin with naming the authors, Aur HOS who 

who believe that beaſts have rational ſouls. I do not believed that the 

think that any body has carried this thing farther than ſoul of beaſts is 

the Philoſopher Celſus for deſigning to confute the oo —_ 

Chriſtians, who ſay that all things were made for the : 

uſe of man, he endeayours to ſhew that beaſts are not 

leſs excellent than man, and that they even ſurpaſs 

them. He aſcribes (96) to them a form of govern- (96) To bees and 

ment, the obſervation of juſtice, and alſo of charity ants. 

(97). He pretends that ants converſe one with ano- — 

ther. When they meet one another, ſays he, they converſe (97) See k., + oo 

together ; hence it is that they never hſe their way. gain 70 2 

They are therefore endowed with reaſon in all its degrees; 180. 

they hawve naturally the notions of ſome univerſal truths; 

they hawe the uſe of ſpeech ; they have the knowledge of 

accidental things, and know how to expreſs them (98). (98) Ibid. pag, 

He affirms that there are ſome beaſts © (99) which 181, 182. 

© know the ſecrets of Magic (100) ; ſo that men can- (99) Ibid, 5e 

© not boaſt of it as of a privilege peculiar to them. 1 LG 

* He ſpeaks of it in this manner. Fa man is proud 

© of his knowledge of the ſecrets of Magic, ſerpents and (100) He means 

eagles know more of it than he. For they have ſeveral natural Magic, 

antidotes againſt poiſons and diſeaſes, and they know the 

virtue of certain flones, for the cure of their young ones; 

ewhich men value ſo much, that when they find any of 

them, they think they have found a treaſure 


c 

* (101) Afterwards defigning to ſhew at large, that (107) Ibid. pag. 
men, under pretence of knowing the Deity, ought 183, 184. 
not to pretend upon that account that they are above 

* all mortal beings, ſince there are ſome irrational 

animals, that have a clear and diſtinct idea of 
it; whilſt the moſt ſubtile men, whether they be 

< Grecians or Barbarians, have every where ſo many 

«* diſputes about it; he adds: , any one pretends to 

* raiſe man above other animals, becauſe he is capable 

© of knowing the Deity, and receiving the idea and 

impreſſion of it ; let him know, that there are ſeveral 
* among them, that may boaſt of the ſame advantage : 
and not without good grounds. For can any thing be 
* more divine than to foreſee and to foretel things to come ? 
Now other animals, eſpecially birds, are in that re- 
« fpedt the teachers of men; and the art of our diviners 
* conſiſts only in underſtanding what thoſe animals teach 
* them. Birds therefore, and other animals qualified 
for divination, to whom GOD diſcovers things to 
come, give us the knowledge of them by figns and 
« ſymbols: which ſhews that they have naturally a 
« greater and more intimate intercourſe with the Deity 
* than wwe have; that they exceed us in knowledge, 
and that they are dearer to GOD than we. The 
* moſt knowing men ſay alſo, that thoſe animals converſe 
© together in a more holy and noble manner than awe do, 
and that as for themſelves, they underſtand their 
* language; which they make to appear from this, that 
after they have told us that the birds ſay they will go 
to ſuch a place, and do there ſuch a thing; they ſpeau 
c 
o 
6 
c 


* 


us thoſe birds going thither, and adtualih doing what 

they ſaid they would do. As for the . there is 

no creature that fhews a more religious reſpect for 3 
oaths (102), or a more inviolable fidelity yn 0 7 — ö 22 
which doubtleſs proceeds from no other canſe than their (35 0 

* knowledge of him. I do not here recite what Ori- 

gen anſwers to all theſe things: it is ſufficient if I give 

notice that he refutes them in the work he compoſed 

againſt Celſus. 


Salmaſius 


(d) of the collection, whereof %) C Thuanus, | 
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(119). 


(103) See Ofian- 
der, Annot. in 
Libr. Grotii de 
Jure Belli & Pa- 


cis, pag. 213. 


(104) Jus natu- 
rale eſt quod 
natura omnia a- 
nimalia docuit. 
Nam jus iftud 
non human1 ge- 
neris proprium 
eſt, ſed omnium 
animalium, quæ 
in cœlo, que in 
terra, quæ, in 
mari naſcuntur 
. . Videmus 
enim cætera quo- 
que animalia il- 
Iius juris peritia 
cenſeri. Iiſtitut. 
Iib. 1, tit. II. 


(105) Oſiander, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


| (106) Citation 


(107) Nicolo 


Toppi, Biblioth. 


Napolet. p. 124. 


(108) Thomas 
Willis, de Ani- 
ma Brutorum, 
Partei, cap. ii, 
Fag. m. 14, 
1 | 


S W a 


(10g) Ibid. cap. 


opinion, 


«a W 6 
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V1, pag. 91, 92. 


(170) Ibid, c. 


Vit, 


RORA 


RIUS. 


care for them, and will look upon them as meer excreſcencies. They ſhall not have any 


Sal maſius muſt be reckoned among the Moderns, 
who believed that brutes are endowed with reaſon. 
He fays that the examples, which may be alledged 
for it, are ſo many that one might fill up a book 
with them (103). Ofiander diſapproves this opinion. 
See his notes upon Grotius's book Je Fure Belli & 
Pacis, in the chapter wherein he rejects the definition 
of the law of nature, adopted by juſtinian in the 
firſt book of the Inſtitute (104). This definition lays 
down that men and beaſts have the knowledge of the 
law of nature. Moſt of thoſe, who approve it, go 
upon this hypotheſis, that beaſts are not deprived of 
the uſe of reaſon; but moſt of thoſe, who reject that 
notion of the law of nature, go upon the contrary 
hypotheſis. Oſiander is one of them (105), and he 
commends Grotius for not approving Juſtinian's 
definition, wherein, ſays he, he was guided by 
Laurentius Valla, Franciſcus Conanus, Dominicus 
Sotus, and many others. We ſhall ſee below (106) 
an opinion of Grotius, which Oſiander has con- 
demned, concerning the principle of certain actions of 
beaſts, that ſeem to proceed from reaſon. John 
Antony Cappella, a Neapolitan Phyſician, publiſhed 
in 1641 Opuſculum paradoxicum quod ratio participetur 
à brutis (107), I have not read the book; and there- 
fore I cannot ſay which way the author goes about to 
prove it. I am better acquainted with Dr Willis's 
He pretends that the ſoul of brutes is 
compoſed of organs, and that it has the ſame figure 
and extent with the body it informs; only it is not 


ſo thick, and its parts are ſo fine that they cannot be 


ſeen, and would eaſily be diſſipated, if the body of 
the animal did not keep them together. Ita parti- 
* cularum ſubtilium congeries, fire anima, quæ ſeſe 
latiùs explicans, & particulas ſuas aliis craſſioribus 
inſinuans, & intertexens corpus fabricat, juxta 
figuram & dimenſionem iſtius corporis exactè con- 
formatur, ipſi coextenditur, & tanquam capſulæ, 
aut vaginæ ad amuſſim adaptatur, totum ac ſingulas 
partes ejus actuat, vivificat, ac inſpirat; porro 


invicem, ipſamet anima, ex ſe ſtatim diſſolvi, 


* tenueſque in auras evaneſcere apta, a corpore conti- 
* nenti, in ſubſiſtentia ſua & au conſervatur. Ita 
* quidem Anima, tenuiſſima licet, corporea, corporis 
quaſi ſpectrum, ſive larva umbratilis videtur : Porro 
hæc ſimul cum corpore ex materia rite diſpoſita 
emergens, hypoſtaſin, five ſubſiſtentiam ſuam, non 
minus quam corpus, juxta Ideam, five Typum 


autem corpori intime uniatur, ejuſque velut ſub- 
tegmen exiſtat, attamen textura ſubtiliſſima, & 
quaſi filo admodum prætenui conſtans, ſenſibus 
noſtris percipi nequit, at ſolummodo ab effectis & 
operationibus ſuis dignoſcitur (108). - - - - - That 


collection of ſubtile particles, or the foul, which, 


particles with others more groſs, frames the body, is 


* exadthy conformed to the figure and dimenſions of that 
© body, is co-extended <with it, and each fitted to it as 
© a caſeor ſheath, giving activity, life, and ſpirit, to the 


being apt in a little time to be difſokved and to vaniſh 

into the air, is by the body containing it, kept in its 
9 47 A5 and office. And ſo indeed the foul, tho moſt 
© fubtile, yet ſeems to be corporeal, and, as it were, the 
* apparition of the body, or a ſhadowy ghoſt : moreover 
* the foul ariſing from matter duly diſpoſed receives its 
hypoflafis, or ſubſiſtence, no leſs that the body according 
to the idea or type allotted it by nature ; but though it 
be intimately united to the body, being thereto as it 


o 
auhole and every part of it; moreover the foul it ſelf, 
« 


* were what the aof is to clath, yet being of a texture 


* ſo ſubtile, and of a moſt fine thread, it cannot be 
* preceived by our ſenſes, but is only known by its effefts 
and operations. He aſcribes to this ſoul a kind of 
reaſon which he does even give an analyſis of (109). 
He ſays that there is ſuch a ſoul in man, and alſo 
a ſpiritual one, and pretends to explain by thoſe two 
ſouls the conflict which we are conſcious of within 
our ſelves, and which other Philoſophers explain by 
the ſuperior and inferior faculties of one ſimple and 


ſingle ſpiritual ſubſtance, which they call the rational 


ſoul (110). But, by his leave, this way of explaining 
the conflit between reaſon and the ſenſitive ſoul 1s 
not ſatisfaftory ; for every body is conſcious to him- 


ſelf, that the principle which deſires ſenſual pleaſures, 


I 


ipſimet ex naturz lege præſtitutum accipit ; quamvis 


expanding itſelf, and inſinuating and intermixing its 


occaſion 


is numerically the ſame with the principle that 
oppoles ſuch deſires, and which overcomes it ſome- 
times, but is moſt times overcome by it. If we had 
two kinds of ſouls really diſtin&t one from another, 
we ſhould not obſerve this unity of principle. If he 
ſhould anſwer that one of them produces its ſentiments 
and paſſions in the other; I then would reply, that 
it follows from thence, that there are two ſubſtances in 
each man, which have the ſame defires. But no man 
did ever perceive two ſuch diſtin& principles. Beſides, 
if a material ſoul could communicate a ſenſual defire 
to the ſpiritual ſoul of man, the body would do it 
likewiſe ; 
without neceſſity, by aſcribing to each man a body, 
and two ſouls, one of which is ſenſitive, and the 
other rational. But to proceed, Dr Willis obſerves 


that Sir Kenelme Digby was of the opinion of Perei- 


ra and Des Cartes, concerning the ſouls of brutes 
Wo beſtias omni cognitione, ſeu 
* perceptione carere affirmavit; quem in nupero hoc 
* ſeculo xaJes Toa ſequuti ſunt Viri Clariſſimi, 
Carteſius, Digbeius, cum aliis, qui brutorum animas, 
* quantum fieri poſſit, ab humana diſcriminare præ 
* ſe ferentes, eas non modo corporeas, & diviſibiles, 
* ſed etiam mere paſſivas aſſeruerunt (111). - - - - - 
* Pereira . . . . . affirmed that beaſts, were wuithout, 
any ſehſe or perception; wwho in this latter age hath been 
* followed by the moſt famous men Des Cartes, Dighy, 
and others, that endeawouring as much as poſſible to 
* diftinguiſh the fouls of beaſts from that of man, have 
* afſerted that they are not only corporeal, and diviſible, 
* but alſo merely paſſive. Afterwards he ſhews what 
difference there is between Des Cartes's opinion, and 
that of Sir Kenelme Digby, and he fays that the 
latter does not deprive beaſts of either ſenſe or me- 


and conſequently beings are multiplied 


(177) Thid, cap, 


„ Pag. 5, b. 


mory. It is not true therefore that his opinion was 


the ſame with that of Pereira, and Des Cartes: why 
then did the doctor ſay it was? Digbeiuns 


inſuper adjecit, effluvia quædam tenuiſſima è corpore 


© ſenfibili delibata, non modo ſenſoria exteriora 
afficere, verum & interiores receſſus ſubingredientia, 
ſeſe ſpiritibus immiſcere, eoſque in varias fluctua- 
tiones agendo, & ſenſus & motus locales diverſimodos 


nervoſas, ac cerebrum ipſum ſubeuntibus, haud 
tantum actiones extemporaneas procedere; verùm ex 
iiſdem in corpore ſentiente relictis, ac intra cerebri lo- 
culos reconditis, prioreſque configurationes retinenti- 


conſtitui (112) - - - - Digby . . . . added, that 


by ſenſe, did not only affect the outward organs, but 


both ſenſation, and local motion z moreover from 
theſe outward atoms ſo entring into the nervous parts, 
and into the brain it ſelf, not only proceed the | ſudden 
actions; but from the ſame remaining in the receſſes of 
the brain, and retaining their former figures, the ideas 
of things paſt refiding in the memory, are framed.” 


2... 4a vv mm a - a ma a a ce ww > 9... 0c wv... @&. A 


bus, rerum anteactarum ideas in memoria refiduas - 


(112) Ib. p. 7. 
certain moſt ſubtile effluvia from the bodies perceived 


producere ; porro ex his atomis extrinſecis ita partes 


entring more inwardly, mixing with the animal 
ſpirits, and exciting various motions in them, produce 


Let us conclude, that Sir Kenelme Digby is none of | 


thoſe who maintain that beaſts are meer machines. 
Mr Locke has declared himſelf to be againſt thoſe who 
will not allow reaſon to brutes. The following words 
will ſhew you wherein he places the difference between 
men and beaſts. * This I think I may be poſitive in, 
that the power of abſtracting is not at all in them, 
and that the having of general ideas is that which puts 
a perfect diſtinction betwixt man and brutes ; and is 
an excellency, which the faculties of brutes do by 
no means attain to. For it is evident, we obſerve 
no footſteps in them of making uſe of general ſigns, 
for univerſal ideas: from which we have reaſon to 
imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtracting, 
or making general ideas, ſince they have no uſe of 


(113) Locke, 


An Eſſay con- 


words or any other general ſigns (113). And there- cerning Human 
fore I think we may ſuppoſe, that it is in this that Underſianung, 
the ſpecies of brutes are diſcriminated from men : me 1 2 15 
and it is that proper difference wherein they are n excellent 
wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt work, which 
a diſtance. For if they have any ideas at all, and deſerved to be 
are not bare machines, (as ſome would have them) eee 
we cannot deny them to have ſome reaſon. It Tons deen 
ſeems as evident to me that they do, ſome of them, gone by Mr 
in certain inſtances, reaſon, as that they have be Coſte. 

but 
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(120) In 
chapter 9, 
Examen 

nios para 
Sciencias 
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(121) N 
nem bru 
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inſtinctu 
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Ziegler, 
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(123) \ 

origit 
greſſu If 
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occaſion to ſay ſo of the obſervations I deſign to make upon Mr Leibniz's re- 
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flexions 


© but it is only on particular ideas, juſt as they re. Mr de Vigneul Marville tells us (1 24), that there (ra) Melanges 


(114) Ibid. Pg. 
171. 


— aſcribed the 
ations of brutes 
to an exter 


principle. 


115) For the 
2 of Octo- 


ber 1686, pag. 
1196, & ſeq 


{ 116) Nouveaux 
Eſſais de Mo- 


ne, page 30. 


(117) Ibid. pag. 
42s 


« ceive them from their ſenſes, they are the beſt o 
© them tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and have 
© not, as I think, the faculty to enlarge them by any 
« kind of abſtraction (114). 

There 1s in the Newvelly de Ia Republique des Lettres 
(115), an abſtraft of a book intituled, Efſais nou- 
weaux de Morale, which was printed at Paris in 1686. 


The author, who denies, on the one ſide, that beaſts 


are endowed with the faculty of reaſoning, confeſſes, 
on the other fide, that their actions are directed by an 
external. reaſon, and that the reaſon and wiſdom, which 
governs them, is a reaſon and wiſdom more excellent and 
ſure than that of men (116) . . . . The reaſon, ſays he 
(117), which operates in beaſts, is not in them ... .. 
it is, as St Thomas ſays after all the antient Fathers, the 
fovereign and eternal reaſon of the ſupreme architect, who 
preſerves his works, and directs them to the ends for 
which he created them, with the ſecret ſprings he has put 
in them, which are warioufly determined according” to 
occurrences, to produce a thouſand forts of different mo- 
tions, according to their ſeveral wants, Add to this 
the following words of Mr Bernard: The Philo- 
ſophers, who are moſt inclined to believe that beaſts 


are meer machines, muſt ingenuouſly confeſs that 


{113) Nouvelles 
de la Republique 


des Lettres, Oc- 


tober 1700, fag. 
$19, 430% 


(119) Grot. de 
Jure Belli & Pa- 
eis, Prolcg. num. 


they perform ſeveral actions, the mechaniſm of 
© which it is impoſſible to explain. It would be much 
better to ſay in general, that Go p, who was wil- 
< ling that their machines ſhould ſubſiſt for ſome time, 
© has, through his infinite wiſdom, diſpoſed their parts 
* agreeably to ſuch an intention. I think I have 
read ſomewhere this poſition, Deus eff anima bru- 
© forum: this expreſſion is ſomewhat harſh ; but it 
is ſuſceptible of a reaſonable ſenſe (118).“ Grotius 
ſays that ſome actions of beaſts, wherein they give 
over their private intereſt in favour of others, proceed 
from an external intelligence. Cæterarum ani- 


mantium quædam utilitatum ſuarum ſtudium, partim 


fœtuum ſuorum partim aliorum ſibi congenerum 
reſpectu, aliquatenus temperant: quod in illis qui- 
dem procedere credimus ex principio aliquo intelli- 
gente extrinſeco, quia circa actus alios, iſtis neuti- 
quam difficiliores, par intelligentia in illis non 
© apparet (119) - - - - - Some of the other animals, 
* do in ſome meaſure abſtain from awhat is profitable to 
* themſelves, in regard partly of their own young, and 
« partly of thoſe of others of the ſame ſpecies : which we 
« believe to proceed from ſome outward intelligent principle, 
« becauſe about other ations not more difficult, the like 
© underſlanding does not appear.” Gaſpar Zieglerus, in 


his note upon this paſſage, complains of Grotius for 


(120) In the. tb 
chapter of bis 
Eramen de Inge- 
nios para las 
Sciencias { Trial 
ef Wits], 


(121) Nos om» 
nem brutorum 
induſtriam ad 
inſtinctum refe- 
rimus naturæ, 
cum Sperlingio 
neſtro, lib. i, In- 


fit, Phyſ. cap. 


UV, qu, itt, & 
eum ſecuto Joh, 
Frid. Hornio, 
de ſubject. jur. 
nat. cap. vi. 
Ziegler » in Pro- 
esomena Grotii, 
ag. J. 


(122) Oſiander, 
ubi ſupra, pag. 


48, & leg, 


(123) Voſſius, 
origine & pro- 
greſſu Idol. I. 


11, cap. xlii, 


bag, m. 952. 


not explaining more clearly his thoughts about the 
nature of that external principle: if it be the divine 
providence, ſays he, Grotius lies open to the ſevere 
ſtrokes of Dr Juan Huarte (120), who ſhews that a 


Philoſopher ought not to explain phenomena by 
the immediate operation of Gop. He quotes two 


writers, who have aſcribed all the ſkill of brutes to 
a natural inſtinct, and he approves their opinion (121). 
Ofiander did very much enlarge in confuting Grotius, 
and he ſays among other things, that this external 
principle muſt be either Go» himſelf, or an angel, 
or the univerſal form of Averroes, and that none of 
thoſe three ſuppoſitions can be admitted (122). My 
mentioning Averroes, puts me in mind that he 
admitted an external principle of human knowledge 
common to all particular underſtandings, and which 
influences alſo beaſts and ſtones ; but ſince he acknow- 
ledged that this influence is fruitleſs with reſpect to 
beaſts and inſenſible creatures ; becauſe it falls upon a 
matter ill diſpoſed, it cannot be inferred that he 
aſcribed more perfection to beaſts than the ſchool- 
men do. Averrots lib. 3. de anima cap. 5. unum 
facit omnium hominum intellectum, re ab anime 
ſubſtantia ſeparatum, ſed ſingulis conjunctum per 
inſidentes phantaſiz imagines ; etiam equo, & aſino, 
lapidi, & metallo, aſſiltentem, ſed citra fructum, 
© quia materies fit inepta (123) - - - - - Arerross in 
0 bis third book concerning the foul, ſays, that the under- 
* flanding of all men is the ſame, really diſtinguiſhed from 
« the ſubſtance of the ſoul, but united to every particular 
* man by the images refiding in the mos. it is alſo 
* affiflant to horſes, aſſes, ſtones, and metals, but with- 
* out effect, becauſe of the incapacity of the ſuljecti. 
VOL. | 


was a certain Philoſopher who in order to explain in &Hiſtoire & de 
Mr Rohault's conferences, how beaſts, being meer Literature, Tan. 
machines, a&ed nevertheleſs, as if they had a ſoul, Ex; = 
made uſe of the hypotheſis of the Comte de Gabalis, and? 9285 
by way of accommodation, made it ſerve his purpoſe ; 
that is, he ſuppoſed that certain elementary Firits | 
make it their buſineſs 7e put in motion all the machines 
of beaſts, according to the rules of mechanics. He gave 
ſo ingenious a turn to his diſcourſe, that Mr Pequet 
told him, that , his agreeable ſiſtem wwas not true, it was 


however bene trovato (well contrived) (125). I make ( 1 5) Ibid, fag 
100. 


no doubt that ſome people will be pleaſed with it: 
but if I was to diſpute about it, I could eaſily ſhew 
that it 1s inſufficient to explain the phznomena, and 
that in ſome reſpects it is more intricate than that of 
Des Cartes. The difficulty, which makes the Car- 


teſians moſt uneaſy, does not conſiſt in ſaying that 


beaſts do readily move a thouſand different ways, but 
in ſaying that they expreſs love, hatred, joy, jea - 
louſy, fear, grief, &c. The ſyſtem of thoſe elemen- | 
tary ſpirits is of no uſe to explain this, ſince it is pre- 
tended that they put in motion the ſprings of beaſts; 
only to procure to themſelves an agreeable amuſement. 
They would not be therefore ſuch fools as to undergo 
hunger, cold, or pain. It were therefore neceſlary to 
ſuppoſe, that none of thoſe paſſions is to be found in 
beaſts, and then all the difficulties return again ; or 
elſe it muſt be faid, that thoſe ſpirits are condemned 
to direct the machines of brutes, in order to expiate 
their ſins, by ſuffering all the paſſions which the 
Peripatetics aſcribe to beaſts: which is againſt the 
ſuppoſition of the Gabaliſt Philoſopher. I omit 
ſeveral other difficulties as great as — which may be 
raiſed againſt that ſyſtem falſly ſaid to be bene trowato. 

You will find in the Nouvelles de la Republique des aAyruons who 
Lettres (1 26), that Mr Vallade, author of a Philo- have maintained 
ſophical diſcourſe concerning the creation and ordering that beafts are 
of the world, has explained the moſt ſurpriſing wers — 
actions of brutes by mechanical laws. The ſame Sink, 2 
Nouvelles (127) inform us, that Mr de la Bruyere 
was cenſured for aſſerting that beaſts are nothing but (126) For the 
matter. There is in the fine book of Don Francis month of Octo- 
Lami (128), about the knowledge of ones ſelf, an ber 1700, pag. 
explanation (129) arbor * _— ſhews that mw 4196 
is no ſolid reaſon to aſcribe either knowledge or immortality , : 

Fl 10 fouls 7 fl, aobereas it cannot be reaſonably [197] Sor 


k 1701, P. 4335 
denied that human fouls have bath the one and the other. & ſeg. 


That explanation is worth reading, eſpecially, becauſe 


it contains a ſolution of the moſt perplexing difficulty (128) A Bene · 
of the Carteſian ſyſtem ; for Don Lami ſhews that any 2 of rhe c 
body may be convinced by very ſtrong arguments, St Nam. 

that other men are not meer machines : and yet the 
Anti-Carteſians draw ſuch an inference, from this (129) Tom. , 


poſition, viz. that brutes are made up of organs ſo Pag. 526, & 


well contrived, that they may do without knowledge . Paris 1698. 


whatever they do. If Gop, ſay they, was able to 
form ſuch a machine, he might alſo make others that 
would perform all the actions of man, and conſe- 
quently we could not be ſure that any other man Ar 0 
thinks beſides us. Father Giſbert, Regius profeſſor 5 
in the 2 of Toulouſe, is one 
have publiſhed 
Carteſians about the ſouls of beaſts (130). Note, 
that this opinion has been aſſerted in a courſe of Phi- (131) — Mr 
loſophy taught (131) at Paris, in the 2 of the fur 
Nations, and afterwards printed in the fame city in (132) See the 
the year 1695 with this title, In/itutio Philoſephica abſtract of the 
ad faciliorem veterum ac recentiorum Philoſophorum lec- firſt in the Nous 
tionem comparata. It contains four volumes in 12mo, %s de Ia Re- 
What concerns the ſenſitive ſoul is to be ſeen in nw wy ene Late 
the third volume from page 271, to page 292. I 10, — 
do not queſtion that Dr Bayle, a Phyſician and pro- & ſeg. Which 
feſſor of the Liberal Arts at Toulouſe, has embraced gives a great ca» 
Des Cartes's opinion upon this head in his Phy- anz of that 
ſicks, which he has lately publiſhed in three volumes 
in quarto (132). | | 
1 could i. a long ſupplement to what I have (133) A 2. 
ſaid (133), concerning Mr Poiret's opinion; but I 
had rather ſuppreſs it, and only point out a writer (134) Renatus 
(134), who made a very learned collection relating to Vallinus, ad Li- 
the doctrine of the Platoniſts, about the ætherial mat- wow. 5 0G 
ter, which attends ſouls at their entrance into bodies, mags 


Philoſophize, 4 
and at wt going out of them, = Se bo 
10 | | 


of thoſe who 16, 1690, pag. 


vans, January 


ome books againſt the opinion of the 49, Durch Edit. 


. 194 N « 


flexions [LI, which have been publiſhed in the journal of Mr Baſnage; for thoſe obſervations 


(735) Dom Fran- 
cis Lami, Traitte 
II. de la Con- 
noiſſance de ſoi- 
meme, p. 226, 


Edit. 1699. 


 RORARIVUS. 


TL} Of the obſervations aubich 1 Aan to make apon 
111 Leibniz's reflexions.] I declare firſt of all, that I 
am very glad I have propoſed ſome ſmall difficulties 
againſt the ſyſtem of that great Philofopher, ſince they 


have occaſioned ſome anſwers, whereby that ſubject has 
been made clearer to me, and which have given me a 


more diſtinct notion of what is moſt to be admiret in it. 


I look now upon that new ſyſtem as an important 
conqueſt, which enlarges the bounds of Philoſophy. 


We had only two hypotheſes, that of the ſchools, 


and that of the Cartefians : the one was a wvay of in- 


Fuence of the body upon the ſoul, and of the ſoul upon 
the body; the other was a away of afſi/tance, or occa- 
ſional cauſality. But here is a new acquiſition, a 
new hypotheſis, which may be called, as Father Lami 
ſtiles it, a way of pre-eftabliſhed harmony (135). We 
are beholden for it to Mr Leibniz, and it is impoſſible 
to conceive any thing, that gives us a nobler idea of 
the power and wiſdom of the author of all things. 
This, together with the advantage of ſetting aſide all 
notions of a miraculous conduct, would engage me to 
prefer this new ſyſtem to that of the Carteſians, if 1 
could conceive ſome poſſibility in the way of pre-e/ta- 
Bliſsed harmony. I defire the reader to take notice, that 


though I confeſs that this way removes all notions of 


(136) See the 
Memoir which 
Mr Leibniz has 
cauſed to be in- 
ſerted in the Hi- 
foire des Ouwra- 
ges des Scawvans, 
July N 1698, Po 
334. 3 


(137) See Mr 
Sturmius, in the 
firſt tome of his 
' Phyſica electiva 
five bypothetica 
(whereof an ex- 
tract is to be 
found in the 
Journal of Leip- 
fic 1697, pag. 
474, & ſeq.) 
and in the Me- 
moir which he 
hath inſerted in 
the Journal of 
Leipſic 1699, 
pag. 208, & 


eq. to anſwer a 


Memoir of Mr 


Leibniz, inſerted 
in the fame 
Journal 1698, 
ag. 427, & 
N 


a miraculous conduct, yet I do not retract what I have 
ſaid formerly, that the ſyſtem of occaſional cauſes does 
not bring in God acting miraculouſly (136). I am as 
much perſuaded as ever I was, that an action cannot 
be ſaid to be miraculous, unleſs God produces it as an 
exception to the general laws; and that every thing, 
of which he is immediately the author, according to 
thoſe laws, is diſtin from a miracle properly ſo cal- 
led. But being willing to cut off from this diſpute as 
many things as I can poſſibly, I conſent it ſhould be 
ſaid that the ſureſt way of removing all the notions 
that include a miracle, is to ſuppoſe that created ſub- 
ſtances are actively the immediate cauſes of the effects 
of nature. I will therefore lay aſide what I might re- 


ply to that part or Mr Leibniz's anſwer. I will alſo 


omit all the objections which are not more contrary to 
his opinion, than to that of ſome other Philoſophers. 
J will not therefore propoſe the difficulties that may 


be raiſed againſt this ſuppoſition, that a creature can 


receive from God the power of moving itſelf. They 


are ſtrong, and almoſt unanſwerable (137); but 


Mr Leibniz's ſyſtem does not lie more open to them 
than that of the Ariſtotelians : nay, I do not know 
whether the Carteſians would preſume to ſay, that 
God cannot communicate to our fouls a power of a&- 
ing. If they ſay ſo, how can they own that Adam 
ſinned ? And if they dare not ſay ſo, they weaken the 
arguments, whereby they endeavour to prove, that 
matter is not capable of any ſort of activity. Nor 
do I believe that it is more difficult for Mr Leib- 
niz than for the Carteſians, or other Philoſo- 
phers, to free himſelf from the objeCtion of a fatal 
mechaniſm, which deſtroys human liberty. Where- 
fore waving this, I ſhall only ſpeak of what is pecu- 
liar to the ſyſtem of the pre-etabliſped harmony. 

I. My firſt obſervation ſhall be, that it raiſes the 
power and wiſdom of the Divine art above whatever 
can be conceived. Fancy to your ſelf a ſhip, which, 
without having any ſenſe, or knowledge, and without 
being directed by any created or uncreated being, 
has the power of moving itſelf ſo ſeaſonably as to have 
always the wind favourable, to avoid currents, and 
rocks, to caſt anchor where it ought to be done, and 
to retire into a harbour preciſely when it is neceſlary : 
ſuppoſe. ſuch a 4 * ſails in that manner for ſeveral 
years ſucceſſively, being always turned and ſituated as 
it ought to be, according to the ſeveral changes of the 
air, and the different ſituation of ſeas and lands; you 
will acknowledge that God, notwithſtanding his infi- 
nite power, cannot communicate ſuch a faculty to a 
ſhip ; nay, you will fay that the nature of a ſhip 3s 
not capable of receiving it from God. And yet what 
Mr Leibniz ſuppoſes about the machine of a human 
body is more admirable and more ſurprizing than all 
this. Let us apply his ſyſtem concerning the union 


of the ſoul with the body to the perſon of Julius Cæſar. 


II. We muſt 2:4 according to this ſyſtem that the 
body of Julius Cæſar did fo exerciſe its moving facul- 
ty, that from its birth to its death, it went through 


= 


are 


continual changes, which did moſt exactly anſwer the 
rpetual changes of a certain ſoul which it did not 
now, and which made no impreſſion upon it. We 
maſt ſay that the rule, according to which that fa- 
culty of Cæſar's body performed ſuch actions, was 
ſach that he would have gone to the ſenate upon ſuch a 
day, and at ſuch an hour ; that he would have ſpoke 
there ſuch and ſuch words, c. tho' God had been 
willing to annihilate his ſoul the next day after it was 
created. We muſt ſay, that this moving faculty 
did change and modify itſelf exactly according to 
the volubility of the thoughts of that ambitious man; 
and that it was affected preciſely in a certain manner, 
rather than in another, becauſe the ſoul of Cæſar paſ- 


ſed from a certain thought to another. Can a blind 


power modify itſelf ſo exactly by virtue of an im- 
preſſion, communicated thirty or forty years before, 
and which was never renewed ſince, and which is left to 
itſelf, without ever knowing what it is to do? Is not 
this much more incomprehenſible than the navigation I 
ſpoke of in the foregoing paragraph ? | 
III. The difficulty will be greater ſtill, if it be 
conſidered that the human machine contains an almoſt 
infinite number of organs, and that it is continually 
expoſed to the ſhock of the bodies that ſurround it (138), (138) 0665; 


and which by an innumerable variety of ſhakings, pro- that according to 


duce in it a thouſand forts of modifications. How is Mr Leibaiz, 
it poſſible to conceive that this pre-eftablihed harmony hn 3 in 
ſhould never be diſordered, but go on ſtill during the x Aryan, 


: $ 7 1 . k k ought to be redu- 
longeſt life of a man, notwithſtanding the infinite va- ced to a true uni. 


rieties of the reciprocal action of ſo many organs upon ty- Since there. 


one another, which are ſurrounded on all ſides with fore the body of 


infinite corpuſcles, ſometimes hot and ſometimes cold, © cn fs 


a , » compoſed of ſe- 
ſometimes dry and ſometimes moiſt, and always act- ws e 
, 


ing and pricking the nerves a thouſand different ways. each of them 
Suppoſe that the multiplicity of organs, and of external ought to have a 
agents, be a neceſſary inſtrument of the almoſt infinite par * 
variety of changes in a human body ; will that varie- gina from the 
ty have the exactneſs here required? Will it never di- principle of each 
ſturb the correſpondence of thoſe changes with the of the others. 
changes of the ſoul? This ſeems to be altogether im- He will have the 
p offible. 75 | action of every 
principle to be 


IV. It is in vain to have recourſe to the power of ſpontaneous, 


God, in order to maintain that brutes are meer ma- Now this muſt 
chines; it is in vain to ſay that God was able to make heeds vary their 


machines fo artfully contrived that the voice of a man, ee eg 
; 


the reflected light of an object, c. will firike them found them. 
exactly where it is neceſſary, that they may move in For the impreſ- 
a certain manner. This ſuppoſition is rejected by ſion of the 
every body, except ſome Carteſians; and no Carteſian neighboming bo- 


would admit of it, if it were to be extended to man, ren eee 


that is, if any one ſhould aſſert, that God was able to ſtraint upon the 


form ſuch bodies as would machinally do whatever we natural ſponta- | 


ſee other men do. By denying this, we do not pre- neity of every 
tend to limit the power and knowledge of God; we NO 
only mean that the nature of things does not permit, | 
that the faculties, imparted to a creature ſhould not 

be neceſſarily confined within certain bounds. The 


actions of creatures muſt be neceſſarily proportioned to 


their eſſential ſtate, and performed according to the 
character that belongs to each machine; for according 
to the axiom of the Philoſophers (139), whatever is (130) Quidquit 


received, is proportioned to the capacity of the ſub- recipitur, ad 


ject that receives it. We may therefore reject Mr Leib- modum reli. 
niz's hypotheſis as being impoſlible, ſince it is liable — 
to rte difficulties than that of the Carteſians which 

makes beaſts to be meer machines. It puts a perpe- 

tual harmony between two beings, which do not act 

one upon another; but if ſervants were meer ma- 

chines, and ſhould punctually obey their maſters com- 

mand, it could not be ſaid, that they do it without a 

real action of their maſters upon them: for their ma- 

ſters would ſpeak ſome words, and make ſome ſigns, 

that would really ſhake and move the organs of the 
ſervants. 

V. Now let us conſider the ſoul of Julius Cæſar, 
and we ſhall find the thing more impoſſible ſtill. That 
ſoul was in the world without being expoſed to the in- 
fluence of any ſpirit. The power it received from God, 
was the only principle of the actions it produced at e- 
very moment: And if thoſe actions were different one 
from another, it was not becauſe ſome of them were 
produced by the united influence of ſome ſprings, 
which did not contribute to the ꝓ xo luction of others, 

for 


140) M 
inſtal 


(141) V 
niz uſes 
preſſion, 
pray Fa. 
The fo1 
be, is 2 
act im: 
guto mai 


(142) 


inſerted 


Hiſtoi 
Ouvra 


Scavar 


1693, 


(143) 
niz, 7 
clares 
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the tr 
axiom 
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(145) This 1 
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ate a natural and neceſſary conſequence of a paſſage in the firſt edition of this artiele. I 


for the ſoul of man is ſimple, indiviſible, and immate- 

rial. Mr Leibniz owns it: and if he did not acknow- 

| _ it, but if, on the contrary, he ſhould ſuppoſe 
wit 

o) Mr Locke Metaphyſicians of our age (140), that a compound of 

8 3 ſeveral . parts = and diſpoſed in 1 eee 

manner, is capable of thinking; his hypotheſis would 

appear to me, for that very thing, abſolutely impoſſible, 

and I could refute it ſeveral other ways, which I need 

not mention, ſince he acknowledges the immateriality 

of our ſoul, and builds upon it. Let us return to the 


ſoul of Julius Cæſar, and call it an immaterial Auto- 


(141) Mr Leib- maton (141), and compare it with an atom of Epicu- 


biz ves this ex- rus ; I mean an atom ſurrounded with a vacuum on 
preſſion, abi ſu- all ſides, and which would never meet any other atom. 
pra, Pag. 338. This is a very juſt compariſon; for this atom on the 


Thy hy . one hand, has a natural power of moving itſelf, and 


act immaterial exerts it without any aſſiſtance, and without being re. 


automaton. tarded or hindred by any thing; and on the other 


hand, the ſoul of Cæſar is a ſpirit, which has receiv- 
ed the faculty of producing thoughts, and exerts it 
without the influence of any other ſpirit, or of any 


body. It is neither aſſiſted nor thwarted by any thing 


Whatſoever. If you conſult the common notions, and 
the ideas of order, you will find that this atom can 


never ſtop, and that having been in motion in the 


foregoing moment, it will continue in it at this very 


moment, and in all the moments that ſhall follow, 


and that it will always move in the ſame manner. 


This is the conſequence of an axiom approved by 


Mr Leibniz: Since a thing does always remain in the 
| ſame ſlate wherein it happens to be, unleſs it receives 
(142) Memoir = ſome alteration from ſome other thing (142);3 .. . . We 


| Inſerted in the conclude, ſays he (143), not only that a body which is at 


Hiſtoire des 


reſt, will always be at reſt; but alſo that a body in mo- 
Ouvrages des | 


tion, will always keep that motion or change, that is, 


Sgavans, July the ſame ſawiftneſs, and the ſame direction, if nothing hap- | 


e 337: pens that hinders it. Every one clearly ſees that this 
(443) Mr Leib- atom, whether it {moves by an innate power, as De- 
niz, ibid. de- mocritus and Epicurus would have it, or by a power 


clares that he received from the Creator, will always move in the 


acknowledges 1e li nd after an uniform manner 
53 ſame line equally, an: L 


axiom: nay, ſays Without ever turning, or going back. Epicurus was 
he, I maintain laughed at, when he invented the motion of declina- 
that it is favoura- tion (144); it was a needleſs ſuppoſition which he 


ble tome, and in- wanted to get out of the labyrinth of a fatal neceſſity, 
deed it 1s one of the 7 


ive for this new part of his 
r T build and he could give no reaſon for this new part of h 


upon, ſyſtem. It was inconſiſtent with the cleareſt notions 

| of our minds; for it is evident that an atom, which 

(144) See, a= deſcribes a ſtrait line for the ſpace of two days, can- 

bove, the article not turn away at the beginning of the third, unleſs it 

3 5 meets with ſome obſtacle, or has a mind, all of a ſud- 

ö den, to go out of its road, or contains ſome ſpring 

which begins to play at that very moment. The firſt 

of theſe reaſons cannot be admitted in a vacuum. 

The ſecond is impoſſible, fince an atom has not the 

faculty of thinking. And the third is likewiſe im- 

poſſible in a e that is a perfect unity. I muſt 
make ſome uſe of all this. | 

VI. Cæſar's ſoul is a being to which unity belongs 

in a ſtrict ſenſe. The faculty of producing thoughts is a 

property of it's nature (145), which it has received 

fay, according to from God, both as to poſſeſſion and exerciſe, If the 

Mr Leibniz's firſt thought it produces is a ſenſe of pleaſure, there is 

—.— no reaſon why the ſecond ſould not be likewiſe a 

5 ſenſe of pleaſure; for when the total cauſe of an effect 

remains the ſame, the effect cannot be altered. Now 

this ſoul at the ſecond moment of it's exiſtence, does 

not receive a new faculty of thinking; it only pre- 

ſerves the faculty it had at the firſt moment, and it 

is as independent from the concourſe of any other 

cauſe at the ſecond moment as it was at the firſt; it 

muſt therefore produce again at the ſecond moment 

the ſame thought it had produced juſt before. If it be 

objected that it ought to be in a ſtate of change, and 

that it would not be in ſuch a ſtate, in the caſe that 

I have ſuppoſed; I anſwer. that it's change will be 

like the change of the atom : for an atom, which 

continually moves in the ſame line, acquires a new ſi- 

tuation at every moment; but it is like the preceding 

ſituation. A foul may therefore continue in its ſtate of 

change, if it does but produce a new thought like the 

preceeding. But ſuppoſe it be not confined within 

ſuch narrow bounds ; it muſt be granted at leaſt, that 

its going from one thought to another implies ſome 


moſt Philoſophers, and ſome of the moſt excellent 
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4 * 
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hope 


reaſon of affinity. If I ſuppoſe that in a certain in- 
ſtant the ſoul of Cæſar ſees a tree with leaves and 
bloſſoms, I can conceive (146) that it does immedi- (146) I peak 
ately defire to ſee one that has only leaves, and then thus by way of 


one that has only bloſſoms, and that it will thus ſuc- conceſſion 3 that 


| 9 TI is to fay, I will 
ceſſively produce ſeveral d = ariſing from one ano- t take an ad- 
c 


ther; but one cannot apprehend the poſſibility of the vantage of the 
odd changes of thoughts, that have no affinity with, reaſons which 
and are eyen contrary to, one another, and which are hinder us from 
ſo common in mens ſouls. One cannot apprehend Wer Hay 
how God could place in the ſoul of Julius Cæſar the ee, Hirn felr 
principle of what I am going to ſay. He was without frame any ideas. 
doubt pricked with a pin more than once, when he 

was ſucking ; and therefore, according to Mr Leibniz's 

hypotheſis, which I am here conſidering, his ſoul muſt 

have produced in itſelf, a ſenſe of pain immediately 

after the pleaſant ſenſations of the ſweetneſs of the 

milk, which 1t had enjoyed for the ſpace of two or 

three minutes. By what ſprings was it determined to 

interrupt its pleaſures, and to give itſelf all of a ſudden 

a ſenſe of pain, without receiving any intimation of 

preparing itſelf to change, and without any new al- 

teration in its ſubſtance ? If you run over the life of 

that Roman emperor, every page will afford you mat- 

ter for a ſtronger objection than this is. 3 
VII. The thing would be leſs incomprehenſible, if 

it were ſuppoſed that the ſoul of man is not one ſpi- 

rit, but rather a multitude of ſpirits, each of which 

has its functions, that begin nd end preciſely as the 
changes made in a human body require. By virtue 
of this ſuppoſition it ſhould be ſaid, that ſomething a- 
nalogous to a great number of wheels and ſprings, or 

of matters that ferment, diſpoſed according to the 
changes of our machine, awakens or lulls aſleep for a 

certain time, the action of each of thoſe ſpirits ; but 

then the ſoul of man would be no longer a fingle 
ſubſtance, but an Ens per aggregationem, a collection 

and heap of ſubſtances juſt like all material beings. 

We are here in queſt of a ſingle being, which pro- 

duces in itſelf ſometimes joy, ſometimes pain, Qc. 

and not of many beings, one of which produces hope, 
another deſpair, &c. „ 5 

In theſe obſervations I have only cleared and un- 
folded thoſe, which Mr Leibniz has done me the 


honour to examine; and now 1 ſhall make ſome re- 


flexions upon his anſwers. 

VIII. He fays (147), that the law of the change (147) Leibniz, 
which happens in the ſubſtance of the animal, tranſports ubi ſupra, pag, 
him from pleaſure to pain, at the very moment that a ſo- 33% 
lution of continuity is made in his body; becauſe the Inwy 


of the indiviſible ſubſtance of that animal, is to repre- 


ſent what is done in his body, as wwe experience it, and 
even to repreſent in ſome manner, and with reſpect ib that 
body, whatever is done in the world. Theſe words are 
a very good explication of the grounds of this ſyſtem : 
they are, as it were, the unfolding and key of it; 
but at the ſame time they are the very things at which 
all the objections of thoſe, who take this ſyſtem to be 
impoſſible, are levelled. The law Mr Leibniz ſpeaks 
of, ſuppoſes a decree of God, and ſhews wherein this 
ſyſtem agrees with that of occaſional cauſes. Thoſe 
two ſyſtems agree in this point, that there are ſome 
laws, according to which the ſoul of man is 70 repre- 
ſent what is done in the body of man, as we experience 
it. But they diſagree as to the manner. of executing 
thoſe laws: the Carteſians ſay, that God executes them: 
Mr Leibniz will have it, that the ſoul itſelf does it; 
which appears to me impoſlible, becauſe the ſoul has 
not the neceſſary inſtruments for ſuch an execution. 
Now however infinite the power and knowledge of God 
be, he cannot perform with a machine deprived of a 
certain piece, what requires the concourſe of ſuch a 
piece. He muſt ſupply that defect; but then this ef- 
fect would be produced by him and not by the ma- 
chine. I ſhall ſhew that the ſoul has not the inſtru- 
ments requiſite for the execution of the Divine law 
we ſpeak of, and in order to it I ſhall make uſe of a 
compariſon. | | TOES 
Fancy to your ſelf an animal created by Gov, and 
deſigned to fing continually. He will always fing, that 
is moſt certain, but if Gop deſigns him a certain 
tablature, he muſt neceſſarily either put it before his 
eyes, or imprint it upon his memory, or diſpoſe his 
muſcles in ſuch a manner, that according to the laws 
of mechaniſm, one certain note will always come after 


another, 
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RORARIUS. 


* 


hope they will prove an occaſion of clearing up a ſubject, which is not leſs difficult than 


important; 


another, agreeable to the order of the tablature. 
Without this one cannot apprehend that this animal 
can ever follow the whole ſet of the notes appointed 
by Gods. Let us apply this to man's ſoul. Mr Leib- 
niz will have it, that it has received not only the power 
of producing thoughts continually, but alſo the facul- 

of following always a certain ſet of thoughts, which 
altos the continual changes that happen in the ma- 
chine of the body. This ſet of thoughts is like the 
tablature preſcribed to the ſinging animal abovemen- 
tioned. Can the ſoul change its perceptions or modi- 
fications at every moment, according to ſuch a ſet of 
thoughts, without knowing the ſeries of the notes, and 
actually thinking upon them? But experience teaches 
us, that it knows nothing of it. Were it not atleaſt 
neceſſary, that, in default of ſuch a knowledge, there 
ſhould be in the ſoul a ſet of particular inſtruments, 
each of which would be a neceſſary cauſe of ſuch or 
ſuch a thought? Muſt they not be ſo placed and diſ- 
poſed as to operate preciſely one after another, ac- 
cording to the correſpondence HH r ma betwixt the 
changes of the body and the thoughts of the ſoul ? 
but it is moſt certain, that an immaterial, ſimple, and 
indiviſible ſubſtance, cannot be made up of ſuch an 


innumerable multitude of particular inftruments placed 


(148) Ubi ſupra, 
. 


(149) This is 


hat cannot be 


conceived in an 
indiviſible, fim- 
ple, and imma- 


terial ſubſtance, 


(150) Ibid. pag. 


339, 340. 


one before another, according to the order of the ta- 


blature in queſtion. It is not therefore poſſible that a 


human ſoul ſhould execute that law. 

Mr Leibniz (148) ſuppoſes that the ſoul does not 
diſtinctly know its future perceptions, but that it per- 
ceives them confuſedly, and that there are in each fub- 
flance tracts of whatever hath happened, and ſhall happen 
to it (149) : but that an infinite multitude of 3 
hinders us from diſtinguiſping them... ... preſent 
flate of each ſubſtance, is a natural conſequence of its 
preceding ſtate. .. . . . (150) The ſoul, though never ſo 
fimple, has always a ſentiment compoſed of ſeveral per- 


ceptions at one time; which anſauers our end as well as 


if it was compoſed of pieces, like a machine. For each 


foregoing perception has an influence upon thoſe that fol- 

low, agreeably to a law of order, which is in perceptions 

as well as in motions. . . . 7. (151) The perceptions that * 

are together in one and the ſame ſoul at the ſame time, FA Ibid, bog, 
including an infinite multitude of little undiſtinguiſpbable oo 
ſentiments that are to be unfolded, wwe need not wonder 

at the 1 1 variety of what is to reſult from it in 

time, is is only a conſequence of the repreſentative na- 

ture of the ſoul, which is to expreſs what happens, and 

«what will happen in its body, and in ſome manner in all 

other bodies, TT. connexion and correſpondence of all the 

parts of the world. I have but little to ſay in anſwer 

to this: I ſhall only obſerve, that this ſuppoſition 

when ſufficiently cleared, is the right way of ſolving 

all the difficulties. Mr Leibniz, through the pene- 

tration of his great genius, has very well conceived 

the whole extent and ſtrength of the objection, and (152) They arg 
what remedy ought to be applied to the main incon- in the 24 dif-. 
veniency. i do not queſtion but that he will ſmooth rw Fo So 
the rough part of his ſyſtem, and teach us ſome ex- Sos 91 i 
cellent things about the nature of ſpirits. No body to pag. 243, N 
can travel more uſefully and more ſafely than he in the Paris Edit. 
intellectual world. I hope that his curious explana- 699. 
tions will remove all the impoſſibilities, which 1 have 0 
found hitherto in his ſyſtem, and that he will ſolidly (153) A ez. 
reſolve my difficulties, and even thoſe of Father Lami the hn. 
(152) 3 and theſe hopes made me ſay before, without 

deſigning to paſs a compliment upon that learned man, (154) There 
that his ſyſtem ought to be looked upon as an impor- never were two 
eg conqueſ 1 | | men, who had 


| . , : N the >: 
He will not be much embaraſſed by this, vix. that thats, 1 will 


whereas according to the ſuppoſition of the Carteſians, not fay for one 
there is but one general law for the union of all ſpi- month together, 
rits with bodies, he will have it, That Gop gives a but even for tus 


particular law to each ſpirit ; from whence it ſeems to clade of 15 


reſult, that the primitive conſtitution of each ſpirit is thought, muſt 
ſpecifically different from all others (154). Do not therefore have a 
the Thomiſts ſay, That there are as many ſpecies as Paticular rule 


—— : . and nature in. 
individuums in the angelical nature ? every man, 


RORENCO (Marco Avrxtr1o) one of the joint lords of the valley of 
Lucerne and Grand Prior of St Roc at Turin, was a great perſecutor of the Vaudois 
in the XVIIth century [A]. He alfo wrote books againſt them [B], Narratione dell 
introduttione delle Hereſie nelle Valli de Piemonte, printed at Turin in the year 1632, and 
Memorie Hiſtoriche dell* introduttione delle Herefie, printed at the ſame place in the year 


[A] Was @ great perſecuter of the Vaudois in the 
MIIIb century.) Peter Gilles in his Hiſtory of the 


Reformed Churches of Piedmont ; having ſpoken of the 
famine in the year 1628, adds; The adverſaries of the 


Reformed Churches in the Valleys, who were ever wwait- 
ing for an occaſion to perſecute them, choſe that of the fa- 
mine, hoping it would ferve for a net to fiſh and draw 


unto them the poor famiſhed people, and herein thoſe who 


above others zealoufly exerted themſelwes were the above- 
mentioned Monk Bonaventure, and the Sieur Marcus Au- 
relius Rorenco, prior of Luſerne, fon to one of the 22 
of the valley, wwho having ſtudied the laws became a 
Prieſt, and going to Rome, was made Prior of Luſerne, 
and had the revenues of that Priory given him: but this 
as was given out even by thoſe of his own party) was 
for having promiſed at Rome and elſewhere to afe the 
atmoſt of his power and knowledge for promoting the Ro- 
miſh religion in the Vallies, and to aboliſh, or at leaf 


reſtrain the Reformed, and he was not even yet returned 


from his Roman journey, when ſome Reformed of the 


Vallies were credibly informed that the Prior for the fore- 
ſaid purpoſe, determined to get new monaſteries built in 
the walley Luſerne, in ſome other places, and in others 
to fix the abode of ſome Monks, and to do other matters 
of that kind, which not long after he endeavoured with 


all his poauer to perform. And firſt he cauſed Count Fohn 


Baptiſt Rorenco, 1 refiding at la Tour, to ſell his 
houſe and the adjolbing buildings, in order to make a 
monaſtery for Monks called Franciſcans, Reformed Mi- 
nimes. And on the 23d of June of the foreſaid year, 
1628, he conducted them thither, together with Friar 
Bonaventure, with ſeveral other Monks, and 1 89 
und immediately after they ſent thither proviſions of what- 
ever the Monks had occaſion for themſelves, and to bribe 


1649, 


the conſciences of poor famiſhed prople, and they began to 
give largely to the few Papiſts that had remained avith 
them at la Tour, even to ſome who had no need, that the 
neighbouring Reformed might be enticed to preſent them- 
ſelves before them, and ſay, What will you give me and 
1 vill do as you defire : but ſceing none to come, they in- 
vited them to deal with them by their Papiſis; wherein 
appeared more diligent than any other, the lady Catherine, 
mother to the foreſaid Friar, evho went from houſe to 
houſe, exhorting the poorer and weaker fort to go and ac- 
cept the great charity which the neighbouring Fathers had 


prepared (1). 1) Peter Gilles, 


Another writer of the Hiſtory of the Churches in 01 Ecæleſ. des 
the Vallies ſays, that the Grand- prior Rorenco is their Egliſes Vaudoiſes, 


great perſecutor, and a member of the council de extirpan- Pag · 473, 474» 
dis hæreticis, - - for extirpating Heretic: (2), . Wa... 
lacked upon at Rome as the moſt diligent, the moſt cunning, (2) N 
and moſt efectual inſtrument that could be employed in this Churches of the 
age to haraſi theſe poor people of the Vallies, and the perſon Vaudois, Part 
moſt feillfal to contrive defigns and other methods of their i, p. 155: he 
2 T hawing grown old in that fludy (for he is now ys Rorenco 
crepit } (3). 
LB] He alſo wrote books againſt them.) Peter Gil- Dedicatory of 
les having ſaid (4) that in the year 1610 came out a his book, May 
book, intituled, Vittoria triemphale, compoſed by the 1, 1669. 
Franciſcan Friar Samuel de Caſſini, which calumniated 
the Vaudois, adds, There is to be ſeen almoſt the (3)? 75 
* ſame in a book intituled Breve narratione, of the 


and expreſsly compoſed to defame the religion and the Vaudois, . 
the manners of the Reformed of the Vallies, full of 73: 
falſehoods and impudent calumnies thus prefaced, 
* You do, you ſay, and there are 77 Il ſome perſons alive, 
aubo remember that your fathers did ſach and F fuch 
* things. 


yet alive, and he 
dates the Epiſtle 


, - - 4) Hiſtorv of---- 
« preſent Prior of Luſerne, printed in the year 1632, the Churches 5: 


(1) T 


of M. 


preſid 


tier. 

ſeconc 
ried t 
quis 


Ss 


_  prefident à Mor- 


fleinius, in Indice 


„ 64 187 
on 4 * dy + ** e * ot a o 


and was the ſon of Count 
1668 (c). 


in the year 164.5, 


RORENCO ROSE ROSEN. 917 
1649, and dedicated to the duke of Savoy (a). He was born in the valley of Lucerne, 
John Baptiſt Rorenco (5), and was till living in the year 


* 


| „ * 
* | - Wl WT 


4 


(e) See the fame remark, 


(a) See John Leger, Hiſt. des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, Part i, pag. 144, 173, where he fays, that the Memoirs weie printed 


things. But finding afterwards that violent com- 
plaints were made of his ſlanders, and that he was 
in good earneſt challenged to prove what he had 
written, and eſpecially to produce the pretended liv- 
ing witneſſes of ſome former wickedneſſes; and not 
knowing where to have them : he publiſhed another 
book in the year 1634, intituled, An apologetic let- 
ter, wherein he declares, That it newer was his in- 
tention to defame the Proteſtants of the Vallies, and that 
æohat he had written in his book, was only an account 
that ſome authors had given of certain wices, avhich 


a 6.4 6 A a IR: 8 


(5) See the remark [A]. 


was made to the {econ 


in former times reigned in diverſe places. But that 

he might not again be cenſured, he carefully kept 

« himſelf from naming the pretended authors, and the 

places, and times.” The churches of the Vallies 

ordered the Sieur Valerius Gros, Paſtor of the church (5) Hiſt, des 

of Villar to anſwer the firſt book of the Prior (5) : Egliſes Voudoiſes; 

this anſwer was never JH ; but as to that which Pag. 539. 
book it was printed, and there ; 

may be found a general idea of it in the Hiftorian (®) * Page 

which I cited (6). See the article GILLES (P E- 54, © 

TER). | 


ROSE (WIILIL IAM) preacher to Henry III, and biſhop of Senlis, the moſt 


enraged Leaguer that was in France. See the Notes upon the Catholicon d' Eſpagne (a) 
but add to them this circumſtance, that having refuſed to pull off his Epiſcopal habits, 


when the parliament of Paris condemned him to make an Amende Honorable ; he made 
it in his Pontificalibus the fifth of Seprember 1598 (b). Mr de Launoi is very much to 


blame (F =) for having beſtowed ſo many encomiums u 
ſuring him in the leaſt, It is a ſcandalous thing. 


pon that prelate (c), without cen- 


(a) Notes upon the Catholicon d'Eſpagne, pag. 196, & ſeq. Edit. 1696. See alſo pag. gt. 
(5) Thuanus, lib. cæx, pag. 827. (c) Launoius, in Hiſtoria Collegii Nayarr. pag. 1019, & ſeg. 


[(a) He is no leſs to be blamed with reſpe& to 
Dr Francis le Picart, likewiſe one of his heroes, if 
it is true what is reported of that man, that one day, 
which was the 25th of November 1553, after having 
in his ſermon ſufhciently, according to his uſual cu- 


ſtom, vented his rage againſt the Lutherans, he pro- 


ceeded at laſt to ſay, that the king ought for ſome time 
10 counterfeit the Lutheran with them, to the end that, 


taking thence the occaſion publickly to hold their aſſemblies, 


they might all be put to the feword, and the kingdom once 
for all cleared of them. See the Anatomy of the 
Maſs, &c. tranſlated from Italian, by Antony d'Adam, 
pag. 538, of the edition of John Martin, 1562. As 
for the reſt, who knows but ſome of thoſe who nine- 
teen years after adviſed king Charles IX to the 


Paris Maſſacre, was preſent at that ſermon? Rem. 
Crir.] | 


ROSE (ToussAIN T) Marquis de Coye, ſecretary to the king's cabinet, preſident 
in the Chamber of Accounts, and one of the forty members of the French Academy, 


had been ſecretary to Cardinal Mazarin, 


He died the ſixth of January 1701 in the 


eighty-ſixth of year of his age (a). His poſterity ſtill remains [A]. His place in the (4) Mercure Ga- 
academy, which he left vacant by his deceaſe, and wherein he ſucceeded to Mr kent, Jardag 


. | . ; 0414 1, . TOs - 
Conrart in the year 1675, was given to Mr de Saci the ſeventeenth of March 1701. 8 


We find in the Menagiana that he was deſcended of a good family of Provence, that he 


had been ſecretary to the cardinal de Rets, 
admirably fine (b). 


(1) The daughter [4] His poſterity fill remains.) LEWIS ROSE, 


of Mr de Bailleul, his fon, Lord of Coye, counſellor in the parliament 


tier. She was 2 Of Mets, and ſecretary to the king's cabinet, died in 
ſecond time mar- the year 1688, and left behind one ſon and one daugh- 


ried to the Mar- ter of his marriage with Magdalen de Bailleul (1). 


quis de Vatan. 


and that he had in his name written letters (5) Menagiana, 


b. 297, of the firft 
Holland Edition; 


The daughter was married on the 28th of April 1699 
to Antony Portail advocate-general in the parliament of 
Paris (2). 44] | 


(2) Taken from the Mercure Galant of ] an. 1701, pag. 105. 


ROSEN (a) (Re1nnoLD) a gentleman of Livonia [A]. ſerved under the % The Latin 
Duke of Weimar, and afterward in the armies of France, and acquired the reputation 3 call 
of a good warrior [BJ. He married in Alfatia, and there made a conſiderable ſettlement the 222 


(5). He went to ſalute the king at the ſiege of Dole in year 1668. 


the French Roſe. 
He was mounted % Nercure Ga- 


on a horſe thirty- eight years old, which, he told the king, had ſaved his life at the lt, for he 


[4] 4 gentleman of Livonia.] He was of a family, 
of which there have been knights of the order of Sword- 
(1) Mercure Ga. bearers (1), and it is well known that Mr Roſen. the 
lant, February marſhal of France had records brought from Livonia 
1703, pag. 331. which proved that the nobility of his houſe was very 
antient. He had the honour to be related to the royal 
(2) Ibid. P. 335. family of Saweden, and there has been a marſhal of Swe- 
OY Ray den of his houſe (2). | 
3 - = ais . LB]! He acquired the reputation of a good warrior.) 
auſpicis magi. His 3 and conduct ſufficiently appeared by his 
trum equitum being choſen by the duke of Weimar to the command 
ceitlet, Francken- of his cavalry (3), and named him by his will one of 
Hils Bo: the directors of the army (4). It would be endleſs to 
Prizi, deſcribe all the battles wherein he was, and wherein 


(4) Puffendorf, Rerum Suecic. /ib, xi, pag. 374. | 
VOL. IV. | 


t b attle month of February 


he gave proofs of his courage. I think it better to (5) FranckenR, 
refer my readers to the hiſtories of thoſe times. He in Indice Hiſt. | 
is there very often mentioned by the bare title of Co- © — 

lonel Roſe. Vet I muſt not omit to ſay that he was (6) The 14th 6f 
not always victorious : he was made priſoner at Mari- * 
endal in 1645 (5), where the army under Marſhal de 
Turenne was defeated, He would have had the ſame (7) Appendix 
fate at the loſs of the battle of Dutlingen (6), had he Hiſtor. Univerſ. 
not fled very ſpeedily (7). Marſhal Turenne was not Joh Cluveri, 
pleaſed with him in the fight of Mariendal (8) 3 but P. „ 759. 

he was much more diſpleaſed two years after when he (3) See the Life 
believed him to be the chief promoter of the revolt of Marſhal Tu- 
the Swedes were contriving in his army, inſomuch renne, by the 
that he put him under guard (9). He afterwards had 3233 du Buiſ- 
an order from court to ſet him at liberty (10). fon, lid. tt, page 


(9) Ib. P. 281, 222, (10) Franck. in Indice Hiſt, Prioli 1588. 
10 Z Priolo 


1703, Pag. 332. 


November, 1643. 


195, Hague Edit. 
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(z) Francken- 


(15) Father le 


duke of Florence, in the year 1562 (5). 


LAI (WI I- 


U 


ROSEN. 
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(c) Ibid. p. 333- © battle of Rocroy (c).“ He died not long after and left a penſion 40 bis borſe, with a 


(%) Ibid, 5. 334+ 
all bis eſtate. 


meadow, and bis liberty (d) [C]. Having no male iſſue, he reſolved to promote one of 
his kinſmen, whom he had engaged to quit Livonia, be provided him a wife, and left him 
This kinſman of. his was created a marſhal of France in the month of 


00 Ibid. p. 336. January 1703. He hath large poſſeſſions in Alſatia which are ſeitled upon him in fee (e). 
(0 Ibid; pap. He has a ſon who is a major-general, and a daughter who is married to the Marquis 


334» 335. de Rottembourg (7). 
Priolo obſerves that a brother of our Roſen was 
| killed at the battle of Rhetel in the month of De- 
(11) Priolus, de cember 1650 (11). The French Mercury (12) men- 
Rebus Gall. _ tions one colonel JOHN ROSE, couſin of colonel 
„% .  Reynold Roſe. The Theatre de I Europe, at pag. 899 
* of the fifth volume, mentions one VOLMAR RO- 
(12) I Tom, SA, who was killed for having given a box on the 
æxili, pag. 696, ear (13). | 
699, in the year [C] He left a penſion to his horſe, with a meadow, 
e. and his liberty.] One who would lay hold upon all 
occaſions to communicate his collections would here 
have a large field; for though he ſpoke not of all the 
beaſts to which teſtimonies have been given of affecti- 
(14) As to the on, and gratitude (14); but only of ſuch as concern 
honours done to the horſes, he might quote a ve t number of 
Camels, _—_ examples. I know ſome ſuch myſelf, beſides what I 
_ . have obſerved in the remark [M of the article C A- 
MAHOMET. LIGU LA, and in the remark [O] of the Emperor 
You may alſo ADRIAN; however I ſhall be ſhort upon this mat- 
ſee in the Mer- ter, it is an eaſy matter to conſult Philip Camerarius, 
Th _— - me Who hath made very good collections on this ſubject 
July 2678, ſome in the firſt tome of his hiſtorical Meditations in the 
beaſts. firſt chapter of book II. Some quotations relating to 
this may alſo be ſeen in the Peintures Morales of Fa- 
ther le Moine. He has not omitted Caligula, and has 
le repreſented the folly in ſuch affected terms that I can- 
ere. 1 not forbear reciting them. An emperor, ſays he (1 5), 
eintures Mora- | : 
et, See Sveto- cauſed a palace of marble to be built fer a horſe : he ap- 
nius, in Caligula, pointed him the furniture and retinue of a prince, and not 
cap. lv. contented wwith this, he named him conſul, he gave him 


ſteinius, ibid. 


a place in the ſenate, and made him to be regiſtred in the 


wy gitar Faſti among the Cato's and Pompeys. Had be ſurvived 


See alſo lib. x, bim, be would undoubtedly have made a god of him by 


| cap. xliii, con- an apotheofis of a new form, and have conſtrained the 


cerning the fune- favelve deities of the capital to receive him into their 


ral of a raven. zumber. In Pliny (16) alſo may be ſeen ſome inſtances 


founded a b 
gate of the palace, that all thoſe who thought themſelves 


of honours done to horſes. 
All military gentlemen have not had the like ſen- 
timents of gratitude for their horſes as our Roſen. A 


certain Neapolitan gentleman abandoned his horſe, 


and was enjoined to maintain him. Father Pardies 
concerning this quotes Spondanus, and ſays that @ 


ewhen he decreed in favour of an old horſe, which, ha- 


great prince (17) of former times of great renown for (11) It was 
his virtue, and for the zeal he had to do juſtice to every 


one, thought he gave a judgment worthy his grandeur, 


Charles duke of 


Calabria, fon to 


Robert king of 
Naples, See An- 


ing been forſaken by his maſter, in his old age, to whom nal, Spend. a 


he had done very confiderable ſervices in the war, went, 


1 know not 3 inſtinct, or by what accident, and 
ell, which had been hung on purpoſe at the 


injured, might ring it in order to make their complaints, 
and demand juſtice (18). Sabba Caſtiglione, a gentle- 
man of Milan, who died knight of Malta and com- 
mander of Faenza in the month of March 1554 (19), 
hath given a very long account of this in the CXXII 
chapter of his Ricordi neceſſarii dal principio della vita 
civile, fino a fine di quella, &c. See Camerarius in the 
chapter quoted above. | 

J believe the judges, by whoſe award (20) the cat 
of Madam de Puis a famous player on the harp (21), loſt 
a law-ſuit, would not have in ſuch manner treated the 
horſe of the Neapolitan gentleman. 'The laſt will 
and teſtament of this lady made a great noiſe: a pro- 
ceſs was raiſed to ſet it aſide. Mefſreurs Maurice, Vau- 
tier, and de Ferriere, famous advocates, diſplayed their 
eloquence, the firſt in defending it, the two laſt in plead- 
ing againſt it. The penfion which the deceaſed had left 
to her cat, and the wiſits ſhe had appointed to be made 


to her every week, were the things which were moſt ex- 


claimed againſt (22). 


ROSEO, or ROSEUS (Manzz1n) an Italian author, lived in the XVIth 
| century. He publiſhed in 1549 the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Prince, wherein he neither 
(a) That con- followed thoſe who deſcribe government as it is commonly managed, nor thoſe who give 


tinuation was 
printed at Venice 


an idea of it according to the moſt perfect ſpeculation. He choſe a middle way between 
ig the year 1573, theſe extremes [A], which was to ſhew what the rules of common policy might allow. 


in 40. He continued the Hiſtory of the world which John Tarcagnota had from Adam 


(5) That which brought down to the year 1513 : he continued it, I fay, to the year 1558, and thence 


makes me ſpeak tO the year 1571 (42). That work is written in Italian, and was by Don Barthelemi 


in this manner, 
is, becauſe the 


Denys de Fano carried down to the year 1382. 


Epiſtle Dedicato- which I uſe was publiſhed, which is that of Venice appreſſo i Giunti 1585 in 4, At 


ry addreſſed to 


ann. 1328, num. 
18, he quotes 


Summonte, Jib. iii. 


(18) Pardies, 
piſtle Dedicato- 
ry of a treatiſe 
concerning the 
knowledge of 
beaſts. 


(19) Ghilini, 
Tom. ii, p. 224, 
(20) Mercure 
Galant, Fu!y 


1678, Pag. 135, 


Date h editicy, 


(21) Ibid. p. 152, 


(22 Ibid, 


Roſeo was not alive when the edition 


Coſmo di Medici the ſame time was reprinted the work of Tarcagnota, the ſecond edition of which was 


is dated at Naples 


It hath been ſaid elſewhere (c) that Roſeus tranſlated into 


the 1ſt of Janua- Italian a treatiſe of the military art which went for a work of William de Bellai He 


ry 1562, 


alſo wrote an Hiftory of the kingdom of Naples. He ſhews himſelf extremely paſſionate 


(c) In the Re- in his continuation of Tarcagnota whenever he ſpeaks of the Proteſtants, and it appears 


mark [G] of 
the article BEL- | 


1a yu). guilty of innumerable miſtakes. 


[4] He choſe a middle way between theſe extremes. 

This obſervation I have taken from Naudæus. Ni- 

(x) Naudzus Bi- Phus, ſays he (1), & Machiavellus Principes ſuos ef- 
bliograph, Polit. finxere, quales ut plurimùm eſſe deprehenduntur : 
Page m. 47+ « Eraſmus, Oſorius, Foxius, Natta, Omphalius Wim- 
| 5 en a6 ut ſe moraliter gerere deberent: Mam- 
« brinus Roſeus, Frachetta, & Lælius Marettus Senen- 

5 fis, cujus liber publici juris nondum factus eſt, ut 

« illis Politicæ communis legibus agere conceditur. 

© Bellarminus denique, Ribadeneira, & Scribanius, ut 

ſe ad Chriſtiane Religionis Pracepta componere de- 


© berent. - - - Niphus and Machiavel have repreſented 


* their princes ſuch as aue commonly find them to be: 
*-Eraſmus, Oſorius, Fox, Natta, Omphalius Wimft- 
© lingus, fuch as they ought moral to 'b6; Mambrinus 


that he took the method of Hiſtorians who never examine the teſtimonies of each 
party, but only thoſe of the party they favour. As to proper names, he is beſides 


© Roſeus, Frachetta, and Lelius Marettus of Sienna 


« awhoſe book is not yet publiſhed, ſuch as the maxims of 


common policy will permit. Finally, Bellarmin, Ri- 


* badeneira, and Scribanius, ſuch as they ought to be, 
* by conforming to the precepts of Chriſtianity.” From 
this may be learnt the various models which different 
writers have 'choſen for their inſtruction of ſovereign 
princes. Obſerve that ever ſince the year 1549, the 
work of Mambrin Roſeo hath been extant in French, 
bearing the title of Le Paragon de vertu pour Þ Inſtitu- 
tion de tous Princes, Potentats, & peak Chreſtiens, 
contenant en Sommaire les Hiſtoires Hebraiques, Greques, 
Latines, & Modernes faiſans & propos. Pris de Þ Italien 
de Membrin de la Roſe, a Paris par Eftienne Groulleau 
1549 in 8vo (2), A Latin tranſlation. of the ſame 

" | work, 


(2) Du Verdier 
Vau Privas, Bi- 
blioth. Frang» 
page 839. 


) Konig. 


both. £4 


(a) Some 
ies Roſi 


(1) Tl 


ttle ye⸗ 


(2) Be 
Eceleſ 
X1, pa 


er 
i- 


Konig, Bi- 
both. Pag * 


(a) Some call bim 
des Roſiers. 


(1) That is in 


the year 1563. 


(2) Beza, Hiſt. 
Eceleſiaſt. book 
t. Pag. 24 4. 


ROSES, ROSIER. 


work was publiſhed at Straſbours in 1608, Upon in he was h miſtaken, he i ilt 
which Mr Konig fancied that Mambrin Roſeo had of ſuch Arn To : n ou Ad 
compoſed that book in the year 1608 (3). But there- | 
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ROSES, a town of Catalonia, It was only an abbey, when Charles V built 
there a town and a fortreſs, thirty-five fathoms from the ſea, in an open country (a). (e) Budrand is 
This town has the Mediterranean fea on the ſouth, the plain of Lampurdan and a pond bel. 
on the weſt, and the Pyrenees on the eaſt and north, It is fortified with five baſtions 
lined with free-ſtone. It remained faithful to the king of Spain, when all Catalonia 
revolted to France in the year 1640, Du Pleſſis-Pralin laid fiege to it in 1645, and 
took it fifry-ſeven days after the opening of the trenches; for which he was made a 
marfhal of France, The Spaniards having almoſt recovered all Catalonia during the 
civil war of France, could not for all that re-take Roſes. They kept it blocked up 
nine months, and reduced the garriſon to an extreme famine z but they retired upon 
the approach of the French ſuccours. This happened in 1653. Roſes was reſtored to 
them by the Pyrenean treaty, in 1659, They loſt it in the year 1693 [A], and had it 
reſtored by the peace of Reſwick in the year 1697. The bay of Roſes is above four ( W tor- 
leagues in compaſs, and begins at the end of the Pyrenean mountains, at the caſtle of place. See con- 
the Trinity, and ends near the little town of Empurias. It has no harbour, being ca f 15 he 


end of the re- 


only a ſhallow road which neither ſhips nor gallies can come to for want of water. mark [G] of the 


But between the caſtle of the Trinity and the town, there is a ſmall hollow, where RNB E. 
great ſhips may lie for ſome time upon a neceſſity. A league and a half beyond the BO. 


caſtle, towards Rouſſillon and out of the bay, there is a borough called Cap- 


dequiers (b), which depends upon the government of Roſes, and has a pretty good (0 pokes wa 


\ a relation of the 
harbour (c). ſiege of Roſes 


publiſhed in 1693. 


[4] They hft it in the year 1693.] The Marſhal capitulate the gth of June. The caſtle of the Trinity, 
duke of Noailles beſieged it about the latter end of at the entrance of the bay of Roſes, and within can- 
May, and obliged the governor, Don Pedro Robi, to non ſhot of the place, was taken four days after. | 


ROSIER (a) (Hucn SUREAu pv) in Latin, Hugo Sureus Roſarius (b), was () Thuanus ſays 
a famous miniſter of the church of Orleans, under the reign of Charles IX. He wag orellus Roſerius, 


| . . . . . | l 1 lib. xxxiv, pag. 
born at Roſoy in Tierache, in the province of Picardy (c). He was impriſoned at 687, and Sorellus 


Orleans, in the year 1566 (F =), being ſuſpected of being the author of a book full of Ron 4. lu, 


8 . | a g St, pag. 1088. 
ſeditious maxims [A]. But becauſe they could not convict him of it he was ſet at we TINS 
liberty. Maine, pag. 173. 


[ (Fa) It might therefore probably have been at Orleans, and for the particular uſe of the Reformed 
Church there, that Hugh Sureau cauſed to be printed in 1565, for Abel Clemence, the Pſalms of Clement 
Marot and Beza, in four parts, compoſed by Goudimel, but to a more plain and eaſy Muſic, with a par- 
ticular diſtinction in every Pſalm of what is to be ſang in the ſervice. There is. alſo of his a Treatiſe concern- 


count of that libel. 


ing the marks of the true Church of GOD, in 8vo, printed at Heidelberg in 1574 *, and a Latin tranſla- . Thuani Bi- 
tion of the Memoirs of M. du Bellai, printed in 8vo, with a fine letter on good paper, by John Marſhal, in 3 z, 
the year 1575. I know not whether it is the ſame which the preceding year was publiſhed by Andrew Pag. 178. 

Wechelius without the name of the tranſlator T. As for the reſt, the Memoirs of the ſtate of France, un- 


der the reign of Charles IX, tome 1, at fol. 277, ſay, that it was the reſtleſs ſpirit of the miniſter Hugh F Draud, Biblioth. 


Sureau, which made him firſt be ſent from Orleans to . . . . and afterward to the little church he ſerved at Tom, 1, P. 1105. 


the time he was taken up during the maſlacres of the year 15 a In fine, I fancy that his ſirname du Ro- 
ne P 


fier might be nothing elſe but a nickname given him from t 


Rem. CRIT. ] 


[A] He as ſuſpected to be the author of a book full 
of ſeditious maxims.] Beza gives the following ac- 


came out a book printed privately at Lyons, with- 
out the name of the author or Printer, and inti- 
tuled, La Defenſe Civile & Militaire des Innocens, & 
de I Egliſe de Chriſt, written without doubt by a 


wicked and ſeditious perſon. The ſaid book fal- 


ling into the hands of ſome good men, all means 
© were uſed to know from whence it came, but it 
was in vain, Only there was a ſtrong ſuſpicion, 
© that Charles de Moulin, a famous Civilian, an ad- 
vocate of the parliament of Paris, who was then at 
« Lyons, and had ſided with the Proteſtants from the 
time of king Henry, was the author of it; having 
always before, and after, appeared a very fantaſtical 
man. But however he denied it even with great 
« oaths, right or wrong (2).“ Lyons was then in the 
hands of the Proteſtants : Soubiſe who commanded in 
it, defired the miniſters to examine that book, and 
they gave their judgment about it in the following 
words. We, miniſters of the word of Gop, in 
the Reformed Church of Lyons, after having in- 
voked the name of Gop, and ſeen a certain k 
© lately printed, and intituled, La Defenſe Civile & 
Militaire des Hommes & de ÞEgliſe de Chriſt, do 
certify and declare, That it is full of falſe and 
wicked doctrine, being in ſome points the ſame 
with that of the Anabaptiſts, inducing men to ſe- 


At that time (1), /ays he, there 


lace of his nativity at Roſoi in Tierache. 


* dition and rebellion, and to diſobey kings and 
princes againſt the expreſs command and ordinance 
of Gop : and ſo much the more, becauſe the author 
of it makes an ill uſe of many paſſages and ex- 


applies to his purpoſe, againſt their true ſenſe and 
meaning, as we are ready to make appear and de- 
monſtrate by the word of Gop : for which reaſon 
we deſire and requeſt that the ſaid book be wholly 
* ſuppreſſed, that men may not be infected with ſuch 
a ſeditious and 8 doctrine (3). Purſuant 
to this cenſure, Soubiſe ordered, That all thoſe who 
had this book, ſhould bring it to him within twenty- 
four hours, and that all thoſe who ſhould fell it, or 
hand it about, ſhould be hanged, auithout any formal 


© 
ol 
6 
6 
o 
c 
c 
C 


trial (4) ; and he had it burnt by the common hang- (J) Ibid, p. 2450 


man in the four principal places of the town, the 


12th of June 1563 (5). Thus things wwent as to this (5) 14, ib. p. 246. 


book, ſays Beza (6) : * And ſeveral years after, du Ro- 
«© fier, a miniſter of Orleans, who was not then at 
© Lyons but at Orleans, and knew no more what was 


done at Lyons than what paſſed in the Indies, was 


« accuſed of being the author of it. And accordingly 
© he was arreſted, and ſent priſoner to Paris with 
« great noiſe, as if the Proteſtants approved that do- 
« Erine. But Gop would have it that the truth 
* ſhould quickly come out, though du Roſier had 
powerful enemies, particularly Bir 
vyears after was undeſervedly made governor of 

Lyons.“ 


e, who ſome 


amples of the Holy Scripture, which he wrongfully 


(3) Ibid, 


(6) 18. ibid, 
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(7) Quem non- 
Nulli, ſed falſo, 
Carolo Molinæo 
J. C. alii Hugo- 
ni Jorello Roſe- 
rio tribuebant. 
Thuan. lib. 
ææxiu, pag. 687, 
ad an, 1563. 


(8) Deck her. de 
ſcriptis adeſpotis, 
Pag. 338. 


(9) He died in 
the year 1566. 


(10) Petrus Bæ- 
lius, epiſtola ad 
Almeloveenium 
de ſcriptis adeſpo- 
tis ad calcem 
tractatus Deck- 
herri, pag. 371. 
Edit. 1686. 


ROSIER. 


liberty. He and another miniſter diſputed in the ſame year with two Doctors of 


Divinity, of the Faculty of Paris [B], in 


Lyons.“ Thuanus mentions in a few words, the pro- 
ceedings againſt this book; but he obſerves that it 
was falſely aſcribed to the Civilian Charles du Mou- 
lin (7). Deckherrus has miſrepreſented the title of 
that book. Eodem, (ſuperior: ſeculo) ſays he (8), 
non expreſſo Authoris nomine vulgatus libellus de 
* poteſtate principis Lugduni combuſtus, &c. - - At the 
« ſame time a libel was publiſhed concerning the power 
of the prince, without the author's name, which -was 
* burnt at Lyons, c.“ One of thoſe who publiſhed 
ſome animadverſions upon Deckherrus, expreſſed him- 
ſelf in a doubtful manner upon occaſion of thoſe words; 
which he ſhould not have done: he was uncertain 
whether that book was different from that which was 
printed at Paris in the year 1589, with this title, 
Traite de la puiſſance des Rois contre le Roy de Nawarre. 
Had he known that du Moulin had been dead (9) long 
before the right of the king of Navarre came to be 
ſpoken of, he would have ſaid expreſsly, that thoſe 
two books were very different one from another: 
here is a non liguet, which is not much to his honour. 
An vero iſte tractatus idem fit de quo Cl. Deckherrus, 
pag. 338. loquitur tanquam Lugduni combuſto, & falls 
adſcripto Carole Molineo F. C. ſed quem alii tribuunt 
Hugoni Sorello Roſerio, aon mihi liguet (10). 


1 muſt take notice of ſome faults of Davila. He 


ſays, that in the year 1566, a miniſter, born at Or- 


leans, preached a ſeditious ſermon, after he had pub- 
liſhed a book wherein he maintained, that the French 


ought to obey the king no longer, and that they 
might lawfully kill him, ſince he was an idolatrous 
prince. * Ne erano meno ardite le penne de gli Ugo- 
notti di quello, che fi foſſero Parmi, perche in queſto 
* medefimo tempo un Miniſtro, nativo di Orliens, 
andava ſeditioſamente predicando contro alla podeſta 
del Re, & havea anco ſtampato un libro, nel quale 


* ſoſteneva, che il popolo Franceſe non era pit in obli- 
go d'obbedire al Re, per eſſer egli diventato idola- 


tra, & per queſta ragione contendeva ancora, che fi 
« poteſle lecitamente ammazzare; dalla quale empia, 
* e diabolica ſemente è poi ſucceſſivament derivata in 
altri tempi, & in altre perſone, quella peſtifera 
© dottrina, che con horribile perverſione d'ogni legge 
« divina, & humana ha inſegnato a gli huomini ad in- 
* ſanguinarh le mani ſotto preteſto di pieta, e di re- 
* ligione, nelle viſcere de i Re legitimi, conſtituiti ſo- 


(11) Davila, delle © Pra gli huomini per rappreſentanti di Dio (11). - - - 


Guerre Civili di © The Huguenots were no leſs bold with their pens than their 


Francia, ib. ib, 


Pag. m. 160. ad 


„ . 1566. 


ful to kill him ; from which impious and diabolical 


6 bord. ; for at the ſame time a miniſter, who was 
born at Orleans, preached ſeditiouſly againſt the king”s 
* authority ; and had alſo printed a book in which he main- 
* tained, that the people of France were no longer obliged 
© to be obedient to the king, becauſe he was turned ido- 
later; and for this reaſon affirmed, that it was laau- 


"feed afttrwards ſprang up in other times, and in other 


« perſons, that pernicious doctrine, which, with ſuch hor- 


© rible perverſion of all laws human and divine, in- 
« firufted men, under the pretence of piety and religion, 
10 imbrue their hands in the blood of their lawful 
* kings, by God's ordinance appointed over them as his 
« deputies.” It is plain he means the miniſter du Roſier, 


who was impriſoned that year, under pretence of a 


ſeditious libel. But, 1. That miniſter was not a na- 
tive of Orleans. 2. He did not preach againſt the 
king's power ; for if his ſermons had been ſeditious, 
it had been no difficult thing to convict him of rebel- 
lion. Birague, his enemy, who cauſed him to be im- 

riſoned, as being the author of a libel, would not 
* been caſt for want of proofs: had he had none, 
as to the book, the ſermons would have afforded him 
ſome, which had been ſufficient to convict him. And 
therefore ſince that miniſter was ſet at liberty, it is 
manifeſt his ſermons were not ſuch as Davila repre- 
ſents them to be. 3. I cannot believe that the book, 
which was burnt at Lyons, taught that the killing of 
kings was a lawful thing: had it contained ſuch an 
execrable doctrine, the miniſters who cenſured it, 
would have thundered more ry againſt it than 
they did. I confeſs that la Croix du Maine, a Pro- 
teſtant author, ſays, That du Rofier wrote ſome French 
books, amongſt others that, awherein he endeavours to 


ſhew that it is laauful to kill a king or à queen, who 


Will not embrace the pretended reformed religion, 


and fide with the Proteſtant party (12). But I am per- (12) La 


. Chriſtianis promeruerit (17). 95 . 
[B] He and another miniſter diſputed . . . . with two f01, Lipl. 1691, 


the houſe of the Duke of Nevers, at the 
requeſt 


0 . . . « Cra 
ſuaded he ſaid this without having read the libel, du Maine, 5 


that was burnt by Soubiſe's order; and if I am not blioth Frangvig, 


miſtaken, he goes only upon the credit of the authors © 173. 
quoted by him. See, ſays he, the French hiſtory of our 

time of the laſt edition enlarged by Fohn le Frere de La- 

val, and alſo Belliforeſt, in the ſecond volume of his great 

Annals of France, fol. 1689. 1653, &c (13). Varillas, (13) L „ 
who certainly would not have extenuated the heinouſ- Ce 9uore 
neſs of that libel, ſpeaks of it as of a book levelled at = $ Figuerre, 
the monarchical authority. But there is a vaſt diffe- France Fe 8 
rence between this and teaching, that kings may be edit 7 
lawfully murdered. It is neceſſary I ſhould ſet down 

the whole paſſage of that Hiſtorian. © Soubiſe, before 

© his departure (14), cauſed a ſeditious book, lately % That; 
come out, to be burnt by the hang-man. The Cal. from . 5 


viniſts aſcribed it to the famous Civilian Charles du 7 1 
Moulin; which they did probably out of ſpite againſt 
him, becauſe he was the only Frenchman, who ad- 4 


© hered to the Lutheran ſect, and refuſed to join with 

with them. For du Moulin's ſtyle and character 

did not appear in that book. It was, properly 

« ſpeaking, a ſatire againſt all Chriſtian monarchies, 

* which he pretended to overthrow by ſeveral paſſages 

of the Holy Scripture curtailed or wreſted to another 

«* ſenſe, The Catholic writers ſay that it was written 

by a Calviniſt miniſter ; that it was not their firſt at- 

« tempt of that kind againſt the authority of kings; 

© and that three years before, in 1560, they held a 

* ſynod at Chalons upon the Saone, wherein they de- 

« clared, that the equality of conditions was the moſt 

certain privilege of the Goſpel-liberty purchaſed by 

the blood of EUS CHRIST. But that ſynod is not 

* to be found in the collection “ of the twenty-ſix I 1... den i 
« firſt ſynods held in France by the pretended Re- among thow of 
formed. There is nothing to be ſeen about it any Lomenie. 

* where, except in the writings of their adverſaries ; 

© beſides, it is not likely that their miniſters ſhould 

have at firſt taken upon themſelves, without conſult- 

ing Calvin, to lay down, as the foundation of their 

religion, a paradox ſo well confuted in Ariſtotle's 

Ethics, and ſo dangerous, that it tended to the de- 

« ſ{truftion not only of Calviniſm, which they endea- 

© youred to eſtabliſh, but alſo of all civil ſocieties, of | 

* what nature ſoever they might be (15).” This paſ- (55) warills, 
ſage does not contain many things that the Proteſtants Hiſtoire de He- 
can complain of; on the contrary they may praiſe the reſie, G 80 
equity of that author, who juſtifies them very well. 74, 1% 83 
But his marginal note has been a ſnare to ſome learn- TI.. 
ed men. Their fault, tho' very excuſable, is of great 

moment. I call it an excuſable fault; becauſe a 

French reader will be apt to take that note in the 

ſame ſenſe that was put upon it in the 44a Erudito- 

rum, unleſs he uſes great attention. Any one that 

reads that marginal note of Varillas, will preſently 

think that he ſaw among the manuſcripts of Lomenie 

the acts of the ſynod, which the Proteſtants have not 


Inſerted in the collection of their twenty-ſix firſt ſy- 


nods. The learned authors of the Ada Eruditorum 
underſtood it ſo. This ſenſe does a great deal of 
wrong to the Reformed : for were it true, that there 
is in the collection of their ſynods, among the manu- 
ſcripts of Lomenie, a ſynod held in 1560, which de- 
clared for equality of conditions; one would be apt 
to believe that they made a deciſion about it in the 
year 1560, which afterwards they thought fit to ſup- 
preſs with all the acts of that aſſembly. It is therefore 
expedient that every body ſhould know that the word 


it in the marginal note refers to the word collection, 


and not to the word fred. Varillas means, that he 
has ſeen among the collections of Lomenie, the col- 2323 
lection of the twenty-ſix firſt ſynods held by the (0 r 
French Proteſtants, and that he has not found in it Caralaunum is 
the ſynod of the year 1560, which determined, as it Chalons upon 


is pretetended, that all conditions were equal. The Marne; but g. 


4 2 $ EM 
authors of the Ada Eruditorum make him fay the cording to Va 


N ways "th. las the ſynod in 
quite contrary, Ex Manuſcriptis Lomenianis decretum . was he 


Synodi à Reformatis Catalauni (16) habite allgat, quo at Chalons up- 
contra regiam poteſtatem ſtatuerint, æqualitatem condi- on Saone, 2 
tionis humanz inter potiſſima privilegia libertatis ton _ = 
Evangelicz eſſe, quam Chriſtus ſuo ſanguine veris Ln 


1 ) Acta Erudi- 
Doctors of Divinity of the Faculty of Paris.] The 8 pag. 31 
25 1 0 


Ff 


itch 


e * * ., # 
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requelt of the Duke of Montpenſier, who was in hopes that this diſpute would bring back 
the Ducheſs of Bouillon, his daughter, to the Romiſh church; but he was diſappointed 


in his expectation, 


Du Roſier redeemed his life, in the time of the maſſacre on St 


Bartholomew's day, by abjuring his religion; and being immediately made uſe of to 
exhort the King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, &c. to embrace the Romiſh 
communion, and having had all the ſucceſs that the court of France could wiſh for, he 


was thought a very fit perſon to be a converter (d). 
ſach in ſeveral places of Paris, and the court was fo well pleaſed with the progreſs he 


oY 
is. 5 


He was therefore employed as (4) This may be 
| ſeen at large in 
Thuanus, lib. lt, 


made, that he was ſent with the Jeſuit Maldonat to Metz, where there was a plentiful paz. 1088. 
harveſt. He harangued, and exclaimed againſt the ſchiſm ; but he was not perſuaded 
of the truth of what he ſaid [C]: for ſome miniſters having found an opportunity to 
ſpeak to him in private, and to make him ſenſible of the heinouſneſs of his fault, he 
ſeemed to be well diſpoſed to amend it; and accordingly he left Maldonat, and retired 
to Heidelberg, where he profeſſed himſelf a Proteſtant again. He could never recover 
the eſteem he had been in among the Reformed ; and he would have been not only very 


much deſpiſed, but alſo reduced to great neceſſity, had he not found a place o 


of Montpenſier believed that the ducheſs of Bouillon 
would renounce Calviniſm, provided ſhe would hear 
Dr Vigor. Nay, he conſented that the miniſter Spina 
ſhould be preſent when ſhe heard the doctor ſpeak. 
In order to pleaſe him, the duke of Bouillon and 
admiral Cohgn agreed upon a conference, which was 
to be held in his houſe the firſt of July, 1566. Spina, 
and Barbaſte, miniſter of the queen of Navarre, came 
thither on the appointed day. They were aſked, 
whether they intended 79 pray according to the cnflom 
of the reformed churches, before they ſhould begin the con- 
tcrence : they anſwered that they were reſolved upon 
it, and becauſe they perſiſted in their reſolution to be- 
gin with a prayer pronounced aloud, the whole project 
was broke ; and they went away, having rejected all 
the expedients that were propoſed; to prevail upon 
them not to make any prayer. Dr Ruze told them, 
that if they intended to pray, he aun go out of 


| the room and make water during the prayer. He pro- 


(18) Taken from 
the preface of the 
Actes de la Con- 


P . * 
ference tenue a 


Paris és mois de 


Juillet & Aout 
1566 entre deux 
Docteurs de Sor- 


bonne & deux 


Miniſtres. I make 
wſe of the An- 
Foerp. edition 
1566, in 8vo. 


(19) It ſhould 

be Sureau. Thu- 
anus's Sorellus, 
has deceived the 
Hiſtorians. 


(20) Mexerai, 
Hiſt. de France, 
in folio, Tom, iii, 


Pag. 145. 


ks An account of 
it hath been 
Printed, 


poſed to them to make only a mental prayer, or to 
go and pray in a neighbouring houſe. All theſe pro- 
poſals were rejected; and to there was no con- 
terence (18). People did not fail to ſay that 7hey had 
declined the diſpute : the admiral maintained the con- 


trary before the king and queen, and that they would 


be ready at all times to meet the doctors, and to de- 
fend the confeſſion of the churches by the Scripture. 
Whereupon the duke of Nevers begged of their ma- 
jeſties that the conference might be renewed. The 
conditions were agreed upon: Dr Vigor, and Dr de 
Sainctes on the one ſide, and the miniſters Spina and 


Sureau on the other, began the diſpute in his houſe the 
ninth of July, 1566, and continued it for ſeveral 


days. Some Hiſtorians affirm that Hugh Sorel (19) 
was then taken out of priſon : Mezerai (20) and Va- 
rillas fay ſo : theſe are the words of the latter. The 


duke of Montpenſier was of opinion, that the belt 


way to bring back again the ducheſs of Bouillon his 
daughter to the communion of the Catholic church, 
was a public conference of two doctors with two 


miniſters ; and it began at Paris in Nevers houle. 


6 

The doctors were Simon Vigor, aſterwards arch- 
© biſhop of Narbonne, and Claudius de Sainctes, after- 
© wards biſhop of Evreux. The two miniſters ap- 
pointed for that diſpute were John de VEſpie, 
* whom I have already mentioned, and Charles Bar- 
& baſte, who had been a Carmelite: but Barbaſte be- 
ing not in a condition to come to the conference, 
the Calviniſts took from thence occaſion to detire 
that Hugh Sorel des Roſiers ſhould be put in his 
© place. Des Roſiers was a miniſter, who had been 
* impriſoned for writing a libel concerning the autho- 
« rity of magiſtrates, wherein he pretended that it 
* was à lawful thing, to deſtroy, in any manner, a 
prince of a contrary religion. He deſerved at leaſt 
* to be condemned to a perpetual impriſonment for 
* ſuch a crime; but he obtained his pardon by the ſol- 
« licitations of thoſe of his party, and by the credit 
6 
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of the duke of Montpenſier. It was thought expe- 


dient that the ducheis of Bouillon ſhould have no 
octaſion to complain, under pretence that ſhe could 
not have the two miniſters, whom the took to be 
the beſt diſputants * ; and the diſputation was ma- 
naged without any heat, out of reſpe& to the illu- 


ſtrious perſons that were preſent at it. But notwith- 
VO. IV. 


- * * * 


him one of the diſputants. 


46 


f cor- 
rector 


ſanding this moderation, the Catholics and the Cal- 


Nor did the event clear the truth of the matter ; 


viniſts both gave out that they had the advantage. 


for if on the one ſide, &c (21). It ſeems from the (21) Varillas; 


printed account of the Miniſters, that du Roſier had Hiſtory of Here- 
been ſet at liberty, before there was talk of making B. e SF 


For when they heard 
that Vigor was ſick, and that Sainctes was gone from 


Paris, they were afraid that the conferences. being in- 
terrupted would remain ſo too long; and therefore 
they deſired to go home, and repreſented that they 
happened to be at Paris only accidentally ; that Spina 
was come thithey in order to go farther and take a turn 
into Anjou; and that the other, who was miniſter of 
the church of Orleans, was bat lately come out of priſon, 
to which he was committed in the preceding June, upon 
a falſe accuſation of the enemies of the church of G OD, 
who charged him with being the author of a pernicious and 
ewicked book, written againſt the obedience that is due to 


Pag. 38. 7 


. 


kings and princes ; and that therefore it was a great in- 


conveniency for him to make a long flay in a town to 
ewhich he was come againſt his will (22). Claudius de 
Sainctes got that diſpute printed (23).  _ 

[C] He harangued and exclaimed againſt the ſchiſen, 
but he was not perſuaded of the truth of what he ſaid.] 
Beza, in his hiſtory of the Reformed churches ot 
France, gives an account of it in the following words. 
The Marſhal de Rets, governor of the country called 
Meſſin, tried another way, and ſent for du Roſier, 
* a miniſter who had changed his religion, and who 

was attended by a Spaniſh Jeſuit, whoſe name 
was Maldonat : this Jeſuit was accounted the moſt 
learned and moſt ſubtile man of his order. As' for 
du Roſier, he had done at Paris all that he could 
do to pervert others, ſo far as to print his abjura- 
tion, and other books full of falſities; and which 
ſhewed an ill conſcience ; whereas before, he had 
the reputation of a learned man, as he really was; 
and had been choſen to diſpute at Paris with 
Dr Vigor and Dr des Saintes. This man's chang- 
ing his religion, proved a great ſcandal to many 
people: he endeavoured afterwards to mend the 
buſineſs as well as he could; but ſince that time he 
never had a ſound judgment, nor an upright con- 
ſcience, and at laſt he died of the plague at Francfort, 
with his wife and all his children, But to return 
to our Hiſtory, thoſe two men being come to 
Metz, and moſt of the Proteſtants being com- 
pelled to repair to the biſhop's palace upon a Sun- 
day, du Roſier made a long ſpeech to them about 
the ſucceſſion of biſhops, which he ſaid was the mark 
of the true church (24). Beza adds (25), that du 
Rofier being partly convinced of his fault in his ob con- 
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ſcience, and alſo adviſed by good people to take pity 


on himfelf, defired ſome help to get out of the mire ; which 
was granted him, and that poor æabreteb wwas conducted to 
the church of Heidelberg, where he, in ſome manner, ac- 
knowledged his faults, and publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe con- 
trary to thoſe he printed at Paris. Now; let us ſee 
what a flandering miniſter, who changed his religion, 
ſays of it. They (26) were very much afraid that du 
* Rotter would too much inſiſt upon that point (27): 
and therefore ſome perſons of Sedan went to him at 
© a place called Chemery, and made him believe (for 
he was a timorous, inconſtant, and credulous mas) 


11 A that 


(22) Ades de ia 
conference, pag. 


323. 


(23) In the year 


1568, according 


to all the Biblio- 
graphers that 


J have conſulted, | 


There is no like- 
lihood that it 1s 
the firſt edition 2 
the relation of 
the miniſters h 
appeared two 
years befores 

+ 


(24) Pera, Hits 
Eccleſiaſt. book 
XU, Pag. 4758 


(25) Id. ibid. 


(26) That is the 
miniſters of Se- 
dan. 


(27) That which 

concerned the vas 

cation of the mii 
iſters. 
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0 See the re- 
mark [D]. 


(J) See Thua- 
nus, ubi ſupra, 


(28) Matthieu de 
Launoy, Decla- 
ration & Refuta- 
tion des fauſſes 
ſuppoſitions, cl. 
139. 


(29) Defenſe de 
Matthieu de 
Launoy contre 
les fauſſes accuſa- 


tions, fol. 37. 


a TY TY . Og On Ree © 
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rector in Andrew Wechel's Printing-houſe at Francfort (e). He died of the plague in 
that town with his whole family [DJ. When he took his journey to Metz he was deſired 
to go to Sedan, to convert the ſame Ducheſs of Bouillon, who had occaſioned his 
conference with two Catholic doctors; but he could not prevail upon that lady (Ff). 1 


ſhall ſpeak of his books [E]. 


He is ſaid to have been a man of a wrangling humour, and fond of particular opinions, 
and to have ſowed feeds of diſcord in the church of Orleans [FI], by keeping cor- 
reſpondence with fome fanatics; that it was to be feared that the French churches 
would have been ſadly divided, if the peace had been of any continuance, and if the 


maſſacre had not prevented a ſchitm. 


that if he returned to Paris with Maldonat, he would 
certainly, after they had conquered him, be put to 
death, and that the duke of Bouillon had been 
informed of it; which was falſe. Moreover, they 
told him that Maldonat had given him a hint 
of it, ſaying that he had ſtill ſomething of a Here- 
tic ; and they prevailed fo far upon him at Metz, 
that he left that Jeſuit without taking his leave of 
him, and retired into Germany. In order to which 
they ſupplied him with money for his journey, and 
afterwards they made ſeveral gatherings to be ſent 
to him, which amounted to above 250 livres (28). 
I remember, ſays he, elſewhere (29), that it was the 
« firſt crime they charged du Roſier with, when he 
ſeemed to have a mind to ſeparate from them, and 
to return into the pale of the Chriſtian and Catho- 
lic church. But when they ſaw that this and ſome 
other common faults, as his being a mumper, 
a liar, and a man of no reſolution, were not {uf- 
ficient to run him down ; ſome of them went about 
to caſt a blemiſh upon his wife's chaſtity, giving 
out that ſhe had proſtituted herſelf to ſome ca- 
nons of Orleans : a thing not to be credited for the 
reaſons, which I had rather leave to the confidera- 
tion of thoſe, who have ſeen and known her, than 
publiſh them in print.“ Na, 

[D] He died of the plague.) We have already ſeen it 


La * A * * * * A * * * 


in a paſſage of Beza, and Philip Lonicerus ſays it 


likewiſe. Ex improviſo ſiquidem anno ſuperiori, in 


© ipla Vindemia, peſte Rempublicam noſtram tunc 


(30) Phil. Loni- 
ccrus, Epiſt. De- 


dirat. 


(31) The Arret 
of the parliament 
of Toulouſe, a- 
gainſt the pre- 
tered Martin 
Guerre; which 
arret, Corras, 
who reported the 
cauſe, adorned 
with a large 
commentary, 


(32) This is the 
beginning of the 
Epiſtie Dedicate- 


TY, 


(23) Pag. m. 


425. 


34) Pag. 470, 
471. Ed. 1099. 


infeſtante, ex hac vita, non fine magno doctorum 


virorum, quibus ille notus erat, tuoque cum primis 
* dolore, ex hac miſera vita, una cum uxore ſua, 
in cceleſtem illam avocatus eſt (30). - - - The hear be- 
« fore, he (together with his wife) in vintage time, 
auhen the plague raged in our country, was ſuddenly 
removed, to the grief of learned men, and your's eſpe- 
* cially, from this life, into a better in Heaven. 
Thus he ſpeaks to John Fichard,. ſyndic of the city 
of Francfort, in an Epiſtle Dedicatory prefixed to a 
poſthumous piece of our Sureau, viz. the Latin tranſ- 
lation of a book of John Corras (31). If Lonicerus 
had dated that epiſtle, we might know in what year 
du Rofier died. The year of my edition, which 1s 
1c88, is of no uſe to me. It is certain that this mi- 
niſter did not die the year before: he was already dead 
when Beza publiſhed his hiſtory of the Reformed 
churches of France in 1580. Here follows another 
paſſage of Lonicerus, wherein du Roſter 1s very much 
praiſed. * Quz fit humanarum rerum fragilitas, Fi- 
* charde clariſſime, ſuperiore anno præmatura ſua mor- 


te, etiam noſter ille Hugo Suræus, non fine doctiſ- 


* ſimorum virorum ſuſpiriis, teſtatus eſt. Qui cum 
laudatiſſimæ Andrez Wecheli, viri optimi & huma- 
« niflimi, Typographiæ ſtrenuam navaret operam, 
© talem ſuæ induſtriæ, quam exacta, non ſolum Latinæ 
& Grecz, verum etiam Hebraicz atque Chaldaicæ 
linguæ notitia ornabat, laudem conſequutus eſt, ut 
omnibus bonis & doctis viris eſſet gratiſſimus (32). 
* The uncertainty of human affairs, illuſtrious Fichard, 
appeared alſo laſt year in the too early death of our 
* Hugh Sureau, ſo much lamented by learned men. Who, 
* avhen he was employed in the Printing-houſe of Andrew 
* Wechel, a moſt excellent and obliging perſon, gave ſuch 
* proofs of his learning and ability, as acquired him the 
« eſteem of all good and learned men. 

I find in the epitome of Geſner's Bibliothegue (33), 
that this Latin tranſlation of Corras's book was printed 
at Francfort in 1579, apud Andream Wechelum, If it 
be the firſt edition, it muſt be ſaid that du Roſier died 
in the autumn of the year 1578. The author of the 
notes upon the Con/efhion de Sanci (34), places his death 
in year 1576 (Y Þ)- ; 

[($3) The Memoirs of the State of France under 
the reign of Charles IX, tom. 2. fol, 74. verſo, of 


the fecond edition, ſay at the year 1572. Hugh 


Sureau, who had eſcaped from the city of Metz the 
19th of December, died about three years after, at 
Frankfort, where he had reſumed the employment of 
a Corrector to a Printing-houſe. Rem. Carr. ] 

LE] I fall fpeak of his books |] He publiſhed ſeve- 
ral of them in French, if we may believe la Croix du 
Maine (35), who mentions but two of them, dig. 
that which concerns the killing of kings, and a treati/e 
concerning his confeſſion of faith, ævitb an abjuration of 
his Huguencotiſm, &c. printed at Paris in 1573. We 
have ſeen above, that he wrote one concerning his 
return to the Reformed church. He had publiſhed 
{ome controverſial books at Orleans, before the Paris 
maſſacre, as it appears from the anſwers of Gentianus 
Hervetus mentioned by la Croix du Maine (36). I 
have elſewhere ſaid (37), that he tranſlated into Latin 
the memoirs of Mrs Bellai. If Konig had ſaid that} Hugo 
Suræus tranſlated into Latin an arret of the parliament 
of Toulouſe, he would not be liable to cenſure ; but 
he made uſe of this expreſſion, Edidit arreſium Par- 
lamenti Tholoſani in caſu admirabili matrimoniali An. 
1588 (38). Which contains two faults. 1. It does 
not appear from it whether Sureau is the tranſlator or 
the author, or meerly the publiſher of that arret. 2. 
Sureau could not put out ſuch a piece in the year 
1588, for he was not then living. There is a va 
number of ſuch faults in the Bibliographers. | 

[F] Who had fowed ſeeds of diſcord in the church 
ef Orleans.) The author of the memoirs intituled, 
de Statu Religions & Reipublice in regno Galliz, 
which are aſcribed to John de Serres, gives the follow- 
ing account of this miniſter. © Vir von ineruditus, 
* ( Rozarius) ſed fœdiſſimo lapſu oftendens quid 

lit infirmitas humana, & quam periculoſum etiam 

ſit, pacato tempore, dum nullo hoſte urgemur, 
indulgere inſanientis noſtræ rationis commentis, ut 
certam exploratamque veritatem ſempiternis prin- 
cipiorum firmamentis cœlo & terra firmiorem, 
in dubium pro arbitratu noſtro revocemus: quo 
curioſæ licentiæ morbo Rozarius laborabat, cor- 
rupto quodam more & ambitioſiore de Eccleſiæ ſuc- 
ceſſione, diſciplina, & de aliis etiam religionis capiti- 
bus ſuperciliosè diſputans, ſéque ſuis collegis hac in 


N 


(35) La Croix 43 
Maine, Biblieth. 
rangoiſe, pag, 
173. 


(36) Reſponſe à 
Hugues Sureau 
dit des Roſiers. 
Maiſtre d' Eſeole 
a Orleans. L' An- 
ti-Hugues, cu 
reſponſe à Hu- 
gues Su rreau dit 
des Roziers, im- 
prime par Cheſ- 
neau, Van 1566, 


Id. ibid. Here 


is an Anti nt 
mentioned by 
My Baillet, 


(37) In the arti. 
cle BELLAL 
(WILLIAM 
vv) remark D]. 


(38) Konig, Bi- 
blioth. Pag. 786. 


re excellentiorem importuno quodam ſtudio exiſti- 


6 

* 

* 

c 

6 

: 

* mans. Non obſcurarum enim turbarum ſemina in 
© Ecclefia Aureliana inſeminarat, dum ſeſe cum novo- 
rum commentorum architectis, phanaticis ingeniis 
* familiarius conjungeret: unde, niſi periculoſæ tran- 
© quillitatis incommoda, novo hoc remedii genere 
Deus præcidiſſet, magnæ & periculoſæ turbæ in Ec- 
cleſiis Gallicis erant haud dubie exundaturæ (30). 
A man not unlearned, (du Roſier) but by his diſ- 
graceful fall ſhewing the prevalence of human in fir- 
* mity, and how dangerous it is, even in peaceable times, 
to follbau the fctions of our wild imagination, and to 
call in doubt at pleaſure the certain and eftabliſhed 
truth, which too curious and unreflrained licence, was 
the diſeaſe du Rofier laboured under, after a corrupt 
and ambitious manner ſupercilliouſly challenging the 
« ſucceſſion and diſcipline of the church, and other points of 
religion, and on account of this his unſeaſonable dili- 
* gence, preferring himſelf to the reſt of his colleagues. 
For he ſowed the ſeeds of ſthiſms and diviſions in the 
* churches of Orange, aſſociating himſelf with projectors 
* of innovations, and fanatical perſons : from whence 
* grat and pernicious confuſions had undoubtedly enſued in 
the churches of France, unleſs by this new kind of remedy, 
* God had prevented the conſequences of @ dangerous tran- 
* quiility” Another writer of that time has theſe 
words: One du Roſier, a miniſter, a man of a 
ready wit, but reſtleſs and inconſtant, being made a 

© priſoner about a day's journey from Paris, as he was 
* runtling away, began to waver, and ſoon after 


changed his religion (40). 
ROTAN 


(39) De Statu 
Relig. & Reipubl, 


Part iv, ad ann, 


152, fol, n. 4. 


(40) Hiſtoire des 
choſes memora- 
bles avenues en 
France, a lan 
1572, Pag · Ms 
444. 


(1) D' Au 
Hiſt. Uni 
Tym, iii, 

chap. xX1 
405 ad 


1593s 
(2) Othe 


he was a 
See belov 
paſſage © 
out of ( 
citation ( 


(3) D'A 
ubi ſupra 


(4) Ib. 


iv, chap 


ag. 505 


(1) D'Aubięnè, 
Hiſt, Univerſelle, 
Tm, iii, book 11t, 
chap. XXIV, p. N. 
4055 ad ann. 


1593» 


2) Others ſay 
he was a Griſon. 
See below the 
paſſage quoted 
out of Cayet, 
citation (6). 


ROTTEN .iT 


ROTAN (Jon BAPT 15T) miniſter of Rochelle, 


was very much eſteemed for 


his parts and learning; but he was ſuſpected of having betrayed his party [A], by coun- 


tenancing Henry IV underhand in his deſign of turning Papiſt. It is faid that he 
miſed to ſuffer himſelf to be worſted in a diſpute with du Perron, in the preſence 


that prince, in the year 1593, but the remorſe of his conſcience, or his vanity, obliged 
him to pretend to be ſick, that he might avoid entring the liſts [B]. 


pro- 


It is further ſaid, 


that he continued to be a prevaricator all the reſt of his life, and that he and de Serres 
deſigned to go about a deceitful project [C] in a national ſynod ; but they died before 


that ſynod was held. 


[4] He was ſaſpected of having betrayed his party.] 
D'Aubigne ſays (1), that he minifter Rotan, a Pied- 
monteſe (2), a profound Divine and a ſubtile Philoſopher, 
had a mind to be a courtier, and thought that the third 
party, which was formed ſome time after the death of 
Henry IIT, would open a breach, through which he 
might come into buſineſs. He joined with Morlas, 
who had the ſame deſign, and then both of them con- 
certed with du Perron how they might engage the 
king to turn Catholic. They were kindly treated by 
the directors of the Finances, which eccafioned the 
coming of others into their faction. Rotan and Mor- 
las diſputed about ſeveral points againſt du Perron in the 
King's preſence, and defignedly yielded to him, <yvho was a 
man of prodigious learning; ſo that ever fince the ſiege of 
Rouen he infinuated himſelf into the king's favour by his 
eaſy and charming eloquence. , . . . Whereupon, each of 
them giving an opportunity to his friend, they began to 


propoſe the change of religion. Note, that Rotan began 


to reliſh a court-life, when he was there to ſollicit 


(3) D'Aubigne, 
ubi ſupra, 


(4) Ib. ibid. book 
iv, chap. xt, 


Pag. 505. 


the payment of ſome money, which he had lent, or rather 


cauſed to be lent by others, at Geneva, for the troops raiſed 
by Sanci (3). This ſhews that he did not confine 
himſelf to the functions of his profeſſion, but meddled 
with political affairs : and therefore it is leſs to be 
wondred at, that as ſoon as he was acquainted with 
the court, he reſolved to raiſe himſelf, by preferring 
his worldly intereſts to thoſe of his religion. He was 
deputed to Mante, with ſeveral others, to repreſent 
to the king the grievances of the Proteſtants ; but he 
got himſelf choſen to diſpute againſt du Perron (4). 
He had promijed to act the part of @ cunning prevarica- 
tor, and being ready to do it, it happened that wanity or 
fear made him ſo waver, that he choſe rather to pretend 


to be fick; and Beraud, à miniſter of Montauban, took 


his place. The diſpute auas very ſharp on both ſides about 
the ſufficiency or inſufficiency of the Scripture, and the 
ard, of St Paul in his Epiſtle to Timothy; and the 
conference was broken by the prohibition of the Clergy. 

[B] He pretended to be fick, that he might avi 
entring the liſis.] We have juſt now ſeen that d' Aubigne 


ſays ſo: to which I ſhall add a paſſage of the Hiftory 


(5) Hiſtoire de 
dit. de Nantes, 
am. 1, book u, 
48. II2, ad 
ann, 15 93. 


of the edit of Nantes, from which it appears that 
Rotan's conduct was approved in a national ſynod. 
© Rotan, a famous miniſter, was ſuſpected of having 
* conſented to thoſe artifices, whether he was really 
* prevailed upon in hopes of ſome favours, or only 
* pretended to approve them, in order to get himſelf 
* deputed ; becauſe it was an honourable commiſſion. 
So that the conference began, and du Perron appeared 
in it as a man ſure of obtaining a compleat victory 
© by his adverſary's colluſion. The diſpute ran upon 
* the ſufficiency of the Scripture, and the explication 
of the ſixteenth verſe of the third chapter of the 
« ſecond Epiſtle of St Paul to Timothy. But Rotan, 
© either out of honour or conſcience, not daring to be 
© ſo baſe as it was {aid he had promiſed to be, pre- 
« tended to be fick, and ſo got out of the lurch. 
* Beraud, a miniſter of Montauban, took his place; 
but the conference did not laſt long, when they 
* ſaw that they had nothing more to expect from 
© their colluſion with Rotan. The clergy found out 
© a way to break it, without ſeeming to decline it; 
and the miniſters on their part offered to renew it, 
* wheneyer they ſhould be defired to do it. But 
© becauſe ' notwithſtanding thoſe offers, the clergy 


boaſted of having worſted the miniſters ; Beraud and | 


Rotan got their procedings approved by the national 
ſynod, that was held at Montauban the year 


following. Rotan was ſheltered under Beraud's 


protection, and this approbation put an end to the 
ſuſpicion that was entertained of him, as if he had 
been a prevaricator (5) It doth not clearly appear 
nor from that of CO. 
ome 


from this account, 
whether Rotan pretended to be ſick after 
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Rotan had taught Divinity at Rochelle (a), and publiſhed a 


CONtro- 


conferences, or before anv conference ; and therefore 
I ſhall ſet down the words of another Hiſtorian, that 
the readers may have a more diſtin knowledge of the 
matter. Among thole deputies,” lays he (6), © there 
were ſeveral miniſters, and among others one Rotan 
* a Grifon by nation, who being till at Rochelle, 
* boaſted that he would overcome all the Catholic 
* doctors in a diſputation, and he believed it; and to 
* ſhew that he was in earneſt, he had a great many 
books carried from Rochelle to Mante : wherein he 
was very much aſſiſted by the Sieur du Pleſſis gover- 
nor of Saumur . . On the appointed day, 
the ſaid Sieur du Perron, and the miniſter Rotan, 
after ſome preambles, wherein they proteſted that 
they acted only out of zeal for truth, began the 
diſputes of the ſufficiency of the word of Gop (7). 
That Hiſtorian gives the ſubſtance of the objections 
and anſwers, like a partial man againſt the Prote- 
ſtants, and then concludes thus, Rotan was then a 


6 


K W K A a = 


of 


923 


(a) Cum Rupel- 


lam rediiſſet (An- 


dreas Riuetus) 
publice profiten- 
tem audivit ſoan- 


nem Baptiſſam 


Rotanumltalum, 


quentiſſimum 


Doctorem, qui 
ſcholam Theolo- 
gicam aperuerat. 
MAcuii ius Athen. 
Batav. p. 316. 


(5) Peter Victor | 


Cayet, Chrono- 
logie Novenaire, 
Pare ii, fel, 269, 


Deo. 


(7) Id. ibid, f 


270, verſo, 


litth confounded, and began to praiſe the ſaid Sicur die 


Perron, and then the aſſembly was diſmiſſed for that day. 


Rotan appeared no more at the conference: Berault a 


miniſter of Montauban took his place, who the fix follows-. 


ing days was carried by the ſaid Sieur du Perron, per 
omnes locos Dialecticæ, about the aword g09ig 1. to 
make wile. Hiftory, Poetry, Mathematics, Philo- 
Jophy, Phyſics, Morals, Metaphyſics, Scholia's, and Com- 
mentaries, were brought in right or wrong by Berault : 
but he could never make it out that that Greek word 


ſignifies or includes ſafficiency. And indeed after he had 


praiſed the ſaid Sieur du Perron, he intimated that he 
was not come prepared for diſputing. Thus ended this 
conference, and the miniſters of the pretended Reformed 
religion returned into their reſpe#ive provinces (8). 
[C] He and de Serres deſigned to go about a deceitful 
project.] I have only read this in d'Aubigne : he 
ſhews how the court made uſe of addreſs to pervert 


(8) Item, fore 
271, verſo, 


the miniſters, and then he ſays : the effect of it appeared 


particularly in the miniſters Rotan, Serres, GCabiers, 


Morlas, and de Vaux. The whole myſtery of thoſe prac- 


tices, and particulary of thoſe of Mante,, was laid open 


by the latter, who confeſſed his prevarication to ſeveral 
eminent perſons with horrid cries (9). D'Aubigne Was 
one of theſe perſons. After he had, ſays he (10), 


depoſited his confeſſion in my boſom, <with great ſighs, cbap. i, pag. 625. 


he. put into my hands three bonds; one of 2500 crowns, 
and the other two ſomething lefſer, which J reſtored. to 
his heirs. In the Confeſſion Catholigue de Sanci he 
brings in Cahier relating all theſe things and affirming 


what he (d'Aubigne) durſt not affirm (11), concerning (11) See it in the 
the circumſtances of de Vaux's death. Being in this original, I do not 


« perplexity, they are Sanci's words (12) * I per- 
* ceived M. Cahier walking in the court. I went to 
* him and aſked him what was become of the mini- 
ſter de Vaux. Sir, ſaid he, that wretch having 
promiſed many fine things to the biſhop of Evreux, 
and received ſome money from him in order to 
perform his promiſes, wanted courage to do it, and 


went from hence into his country, crying and 


bawling out that Go 0's cauſe had been betrayed 
by him and five of his friends, whom he pointed 
at without naming them. He added, that Gop 
would be mercifal to him, and that he was going 


(9) D' Aubigne, 


Tom. tit, book v, 


(10) Id. ib, pag. 
26. 


recite it. 


(12) Confeſſion 


Catkwlique de 
Sanci, in the laſi 
chapter of book 11, 
Page 547, Edit. 
1699. 


home to give up his ſoul into his hands, as ſoon 


However, he 
offered to write letters to the biſhop of Evreux, by 
a truſty friend, whereby the biſhop would diſcover 
to him the prevarication of the conference of Mantes, 


and the other preparations of Rohan (13) and de (14) It ſhould be 


Serres, who, you know, did early promife their 

perſidious aſſiſtance. 
fools as to refuſe his offer, | 

kingdom ought not to be eſtabliſhed by craft (14). 

I aſked Cahier what cover Rohan (15) and Serres 

could now make uſe of to juſtify themſelves ? Theſe 

EE: * two 


The Huguenot were ſuch 


ying that Chrift's. 


Retan. 


(14) Confeſſion, 
ibid. Pag. 548. 


(15) Read Rotane 
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(5) Printed at controverſial book concerning the Euchariſt [D], 


Rochelle in 
1596, it contains 


215 pages, in dw o. tO believe that he had been miniſter of the church of Geneva [E]. 
admitted Doctor of Divinity at Heidelberg, in the year 1573. 
formed the ceremony, fays that Rotan had left his country fifteen years before 


(c) Exilium, 
quod propter Do- 
mini Jeſu Chriſti 
cauſam, annos 
jam totos quinde- 
cim, cum non 


„ „ M M HM GO „ Bt 


ROT AN. ROTTERDAM 


and another (5) to donfute 


the reaſons, which Cayet had alledged for his converſion, There is ſome reaſon 


He had been 


Zanchivs, who per- 


for his religion, and that he bore joyfully the loſs of a conſiderable eſtate (c). Maim- 


bourg deſerves to be criticized [F]. 


two, anſwered he, need no cover; for they are 
covered with earth. I will tell you how. As ſoon 
as they heard of de Vaux's confeſſion, they encou- 
raged one another by letters, and got themſelves 
elected for the national ſynod Gf Montpellier, being 


could get ſomething by the confederates before they 
ſhould make their retreat. But it fell out un- 
luckily that they died at the opening of the ſy- 
© nod.” The author of the notes upon the Confe/- 


(16) Mer on the fon Catholigue de Sanci, obſerves, (16) that this is 


Confeſſion de 
Sanci, pag. 560. 


the national ſynod which was held at Montpellier, 
in May 1598. Againſt which Reboul wrote in 1600 
Sainte Reformation « - - - As of the general finod of the 
holy reformation. Kya 333 

A publiſhed a controverſial, book 
concerning the Euchariſt.) It was printed at Rochelle, 
and intitled Trait? Orthodoxe de P Euchariſte (He). Dr 
Julius Cæſar Bulenger refuted it in a book printed at 
Paris, for Frederic Morel, in 1598, in 8vo. He 
refers the reader to it in the preface of his Catholic 
Anſwer- to du Pleflis Mornai's book upon the 
Euchariſt. | | 

[(S) That treatiſe, to which, by the by, Rotan 
had not put his name, came out at the lateſt in the 
year 1596. Since we have in the ſame year printed 
by Gilles Robinot, an anſwer to it by Cayet, intituled, 


Le wray Orthodoxe de la foi Catholique du Sainct Sa- 


' (17) The two 
others were Beza 
and Ia Faye. 


(18) Melcb. A- 


dam. in vita 
Stuckii, pag. 771, 
Vitar. Tbeol. 
German, Ob- 
ſerve that he 
places this in the 
year 1578; but 
in Beza's Life, 
pag. 229, where 
he relates the 
fame thing, he 
puts 1588. See 
concerning this, 
the text of the ar- 
ticle BEZA. 


(19) In the re- 
mark [E] of the 
article HUNNI- 
US. | 


(20) Melch. A- 
dam. in vitis 
Theolog. Germ. 
Page 771. 


(a) It is the 


crement de I Autel, Pour reſponſe au Traite pretendu 
Orthodoxe anonyme. REM. CRIT. | 

[E] There is ſome reaſon to believe that he had been 
miniſter of the church of Geneva (F g).] For we find 


in Melchior Adam that he was one of the three 


miniſters (17), who went from Geneva to Bern in 
the year 1588, to afliſt at a ſynod, which was 
convened on account of the diſputes raiſed by Samuel 
Huberus and Claudius Auberi (18). I have ſpoke 
in another place (19) of this Samuel Huberus, and 
now I ſhall fay, that this Claudius Auberi was 
profeſſor of Philoſophy at Lauſanne, and that going 
out of his ſphere, and taking upon him to dogmatize 
in Theology, he taught, viva voce, and in writing, 
that the righteouſneſs of man before the tribunal of 
Gop, is an inherent quality. The ſynod condemned 
that opinion, and obliged Auberi and his adherents to 
acknowledge that they embraced the doctrine con- 
tained in the confeſſion of faith of the churches of 
Swiſlerland and the churches of France, viz. that we 
are juſtified before the throne of Gop by faith as 
by an inſtrument, wherewith we take hold of JESUS 
CHR15sT our righteouſneſs. Claudius Alberius Triun- 
curianus cum ſuis, receptæ doctrinæ & in confeſſione tam 
Gallicana quam Helvetica comprebenſæ, de noflira ad 


tribunal Dei juftificatione per fidem tamquam inſtru- 


mentum, quo Chriſtus, juſtitia noſtra apprebendatur, 
profeſſus fit ſe penitus aſſentiri (20). I ſhall occaſionally 
obſerve, that he only ſubmitted in words to the de- 
cifions of that ſynod. I have a book, publiſhed in 
the year 1591, by one Antony Leſcaille, wherein J 
find that Dr Gryneus ſpoke thus in an aſſembly held 


reſolved to venture all, and to try whether they | 


the ſatire intituled, Actes du Synode Univerſel de la 


© (24)- 


parva ſuorum hg. 
norum eorumque 
non tenuium jac. 
tura conjunctum 
æquiſſimo ſem 
animo tulit, ino 
magne ploriz 
loco habuit, 


anch:us Epift, 


40. ii. pag, boz, 


at Baſil in the month of December 1590, upon the 
ſubject of the differences of this Antony with Conſtant 
and Couet, miniſters of the French church: + That 
* there was one Aubery, who had heretofore writ a 
book, which had been afterwards condemned at 
Bern, who had ſubſcribed to ſome poſitions, which 
afterwards he did not keep to. That going through 
Baſil, and returning to it as he came from Francfort, 
he had taught his errors at Baſil in ſeveral houſes 
and to divers perſons, but none was ſo bold as to 
maintain them, except Leſcaille, to whom the ſaid 
Aubery had left a piece of his own writing. And 
therefore he ſhall give notice of it to the magiſtrates 
of Bern, that the {aid Aubery may be puniſhed (2 1). 
This Leſcaille was an illiterate layman, who took 
upon him to dogmatize, and put into the hands o 
his miniſters a piece concerning good works (22). 
Beza ſpoke to him thus in the month of Auguſt, 


1591: * Mind what I ſay, you have not written that 


LY 


* 
6 
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6 
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- 


(21) La doing 
ancienne du pre- 
mier, deuxieme, 
troifieme & ger. 
ner Jugement, 


+ +++ + . Par AL 
PDDGGH, 


piece: Aubery is the author of it, though Le hath Pg. 50, 51. 


* denied it at Bern againſt his conſcience. 
£ 


Leſcaille 


Mr Aubery never ſaw it ſuch as it is: I do not 
deny that I have learned of him, and of others, 


anſwered, it is a piece of my own compoſing, and (22) Ib. P. 27: 


* ſome things that are in it. Beza ſaid, it is an ill 


piece. Leſcaille anſwered, I do not pretend that 
it is all good: if any one ſhews me by the word 
of GoD that there is any thing wrong in it, I will 
believe it. Beza went on and ſaid, Aubery has 
written an ill book, and you praiſe it. Leſcaille 
anſwered, I like very well what I underſtand in 
Mr Aubery's book ; but I will neither approve nor 
condemned what I do not underſtand (23). 


W m W W C | 


[(FÞ) The Citadin of Geneva pag. 42, makes 
mention of the name of Fohn Baptiſt Rotan an Italian, 
as being written in letters of gold, amongſt the 
miniſters that were moſt renowned for their under- 
ſtanding in Divinity, in the regiſter of the academy of 
Geneva. Rem Crir.] Me HO 

[EF] Maimbourg deſerves to be criticized.) Theſe 
are his words. What have they not ſaid to diſhononr 
the memory of Sponde (Spondanus) lieutenant-general 


(23) Ibid. pag. 


92, 93» 


* at Rochelle, Salette counſellor to the king. of Na- | 


* varre, Morlas counſellor of ſtate, and ſuper-intendant 
* of the magazines of France, du Fay, Clairville, 
6 Rohan, and a hundred others of their moſt famous 
* miniſters, who having been very honeſt men, whilſt 


they lived amongſt them, and the moſt conſiderable - 


* perſons of their conſiſtory, are become all of a 
ſudden by a very ſtrange change profligate wretches, 
* and the worſt of men, for having abjured Calviniſm 


He ſuppoſes in this paſſage, 1. That du (24) Maimbouty, 


Fay was a miniſter. 2. That there was a miniſter preface of the 
called Rohan (25). 3. That thoſe two pretended Hiſtory of the 


miniſters made an abjuration of the reformed religion. 


Which is all falſe. They were looked upon as falſe 
brethren ; but it does not appear that Rotan and du 
Fay died real and profeſle 
upon the Confeſſion Catholigue de Sanci, pag. 357. and 
358. of the edition of 1699. | 


| ROTTERDAM, is one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Holland, It ſtands 
upon the Maeſe, very convenient for trade, There is no doubt that it took its name 


from its ſituation at the mouth of the Rotte (a). 


It is not known at what time it 


name of River. began to be built, but it is well known that about the year 1270. It was erected into 


(b) Boxhornius, à City; for it was ſurrounded with ramparts, and endowed with privileges (b), No- 
Theatr. Holland. | 
pag. m, 281, 


thing has made it more famous than its being the place, where the Great Eraſmus was 


born [A]: a glory, to which it has not been inſenſible; for the inhabitants of their city 


took 


IA] Nothing has made it more famous than its being aſpired in all to the glory of having produced him ; 
the place where the Great Eraſmus was born.) If for the city, which had really that Gee e, would 


Homer had been as much eſteemed in his life time, 
as he was after his death, many cities would have 


* * * 


have given undeniable proofs of it, before the length 
of time could have afforded any other town matter 
to 


League. 


(25) He was de- 


\ ceived by an er- 
Papiſts. See the notes ror of the pres, 


which crept into 
the Confeſſion Ca- 
tholique de Sancl. 


3 He v 
Phyſicia. 


Reyner us 
See the 
d: Sgar 
1690, pt 
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to contend about it. This is the reaſon why there are 
no diſputes about the place where Eraſmus was born: 
the great reputation he acquired during his life has 
prevented ſuch diſputes. The city of Rotterdam was 
early ſenſible of the glory, that accrued to it from 
being the birth place of Eraſmus. Whilſt things were 
freſh in mens memory, they took care to prevent 
their being deprived of it, and to make the thing 
unqueſtionable. There was a neceflity for them to 
think early of it, for ſuch a birth as that of Eraſmus 
might in time have been covered with a thick dark- 
neſs, fince his mother, a woman of a mean extra- 
ction, went to Rotterdam with a deſign to conceal the 
birth of her child. As for his conception, the city 
of Tergow lays a juſt claim to it, and looks upon it 
as no ſmall advantage. What would it be if that 
conception was not ftained by a double original fin, 
or rather by an actual fin beſides the original? A 
(% He wasa Burgo-maſter (1) of this town undertook to prove 
Phyſician called that Eraſmus was born in it, and only bred at 
Reynerus Sus, Rotterdam. But it is to no purpoſe for him to 
(See the Feurnat maintain fuch a thing ; the contrary appears from 
di: Seavans | aps | ry | 
1690, page 540.) the regiſters of the convent of Stein, and every 
He put out ſeve- body believes that Eraſmus was born at Rotterdam 
ral books, and and not at Tergow. We find theſe words in a letter 
had very gd of the Burgo-maſters and counſellors of Tergow, 
empJoyments. ey . MA "I" 1 
Ile had been E- inſerted in Guicciardin's deſcription of the Low- 
r:5nus's friend. Countries tranſlated from the Italian (2). Ori- 
Val. Andreas undus etiam hac urbe magnus ille Deſiderius Eraſ- 
Dejetius _— mus, Goudz enim conceptus & utero geſtatus, 
. hy, RoTEtRoDAMI (quo cum ad pariendum vicina 
tas 4 has read © effet mater ſe certa de cauſa contulerat) In Luce M 
in the record of E DPITUS EST. - - The great Eraſmus 
the monaſtery of abs originally of this town, for his mother hawing 
bor * conceived and gone with child of him at Tergow, HE 
veral years, what WAS BORN AT ROTTERDAM, 10 which place 
Snoyus (aid, * his mother had, for certain reaſons, gone when ſhe was 
* near the time of her delivery, They ſhew in the 


o 


(2) Pag. m. 294, library of Tergow a head of Eraſmus, which may 


_ Arnhem. be looked upon as a public monument of their not 


believing that he was born there ; for the inſcription, 

that is about that head, imports that he was conceived 

at Tergow and born at Rotterdam. Mr Almeloveen 

has renewed the diſpute of thoſe two towns by a 

(3) In his Ame- Curious incident (3): he pretends that Eraſmus is 


vitates Theolo- rather a citizen of 'Tergow than of Rotterdam, becauſe 
gico-Philologi- 


2 EE: Wa to be born by chance, is not accounted his country. 


1694. If a woman being upon à journey is brought to bed 
in a town, if ſhe does not deſign to ſettle there, and 
makes her abode in another place, her child is not 

(40 See the letter accounted a citizen of that town, and the place 

1.10 een cal. Where his parents are ſettled is looked upon as his 

r Coſterus, , 

written to My country. At this rate Eraſmus ſhould rather be called 

Almeloveen, up- Goudanus than Roterodamus; for his father and 

on this ſubject, mother lived at Tergow : and if his mother did 

and inſerted in not lie-in at Tergow but at Rotterdam, it was a 

the Amœnita- : . 

tes Theologico- mcer accidental thing. She abſconded to fave her 

Fbilalkgicc. honour, and went to a neighbouring town only for 
ſome days to he-in privately (4). 

I ſhall obſerve, by the by, that ſome French authors, 
between Germa- grounded upon an antiquated right, I mean the 
E Id diviſion of Gaul 
about Eraſmu., ancient Geography, and the old diviſion o 
| mentioned in Julius Cæſar's Commentaries, would 
aſcribe the honour of Eraſmus's birth to their nation. 
Robert Cenalis (5) biſhop of Avranches ſaid poſitive- 
ly that France is Eraſmus's native country, and that 
it is very much obliged to him, utpote homini in 
(6) Et priſtinam Gallia nato. Eraſmus favoured this pretenſion; for 
lam laudem no- he ſaid ſometimes that Gaul was his native country 
fire ey Gal- (6), and looked upon the learning of Budæus, a French 
verat OY 4; man, as a thing very glorious to his own country. 
tione Germanum Some Germans were jealous of this conceſſion, and 
eſſe, & veterum humbly begged of Eraſmus not to ſuffer that the 
©oimographorum French ſhould engroſs him to themſelves. Ne patiar 

ene Cale" d Galke abi me aſſerat, ſed ingenue fatear Bataviam 

Ep. V1]L Ib. xi, Ve Germante partem, videlicet ne tanta gloria Frau- 
detur (7). His anſwer, which is full of aſſection to 

(7) Idem. Epiſt. the ſciences, and very modeſt, is to this effect, that he 

XLIII, ib, a. was born upon the borders of Gaul and Germany, 
but ſomewhat nearer the former than the latter. An 


A DISPHVU Tx 


6) Hiſtor. Gal- 
lie, lib. i, fel. 
30, 39, 40. 


Batavus ſim non mihi ſatis conſtat. Hollandum eſſe me 


negare non fofſum, ea in parte natum ut fi Coſmogra- 


phorum picturis credimus magis wergat ad Galliam quam 


ad Germaniam, quamquam extra controverſiam eft to- 


VOL. IV. 
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took care to honour the memory of that great man [B], from whom it received ſo great 


ſiderable, 


according to the laws, a place where a child happens 


a luſtre 


tam eam regionem in confinio Galliæ Germanizque et. 
Hence it is, that in another letter (8), he neither (8) Epiſt. Xvi, 
ſays that he is a French-man, nor denies it; looking Ib. vi. 
upon it as a problematical thing. Gallum efje me 
nec aſſewero, nec inficior, fic natus ut Gallus ne an Germa- 
nus fim anceps haberi poſſit. 5 

UBI. . The inhabitants of that city took care to ho- ; 
nour the memory of that great man.] The city of Rotter- 
dam ordered, 1. That the houſe wherein Eraſmus was 
born, ſhould be adorned with an inſcription, whereby 
all the inhabitants, and all foreigners, might be inform- 
ed of ſuch a glorious prerogative. 2. That the col- : 
lege, wherein En. Greek, and Rhetoric are taught, (9). Verbeiden 


ſhould be called Eraſmus's college, and conſecrated to EE he 
him by an infcription upon the frontiſpiece. 3. That Spaniſh ſoldiers, 


a wooden ſtatue ſhould be erected to him in the year who were in 
1549. Another ſtatue of ſtone was put in its place in $2rrifon _ 
the year 1557. The Spaniards having overthrown it terdante qe not 


a i | commit theſe 
in 1572, the inhabitans ſet it up again (9), as ſoon outrages, till af- 


as they were freed from their tyranny ; and at laſt a ter they were ex- 
braſen one (10), was erected in the 1622, which is aſperated by the 
admired by good judges. It ſtands in the great place ay aa? _ 
of the city, near a canal, upon a pedeſtal, adorned wrote 
with inſcriptions, and ſurrounded with iron rails. Thus azainſt Eraſmus 3 
thoſe ſeveral ſtatues were made by degrees of a more and that the ma- 
valuable matter; wherein Eraſmus was dealt with as 2iftrates did not 
the deities of Ancient Rome: for not only the offerings Lee es 


: ſtatue again, but 
of private perſons were at firſt none of the moſt con- had another 


made. 


(10) Quenſtedr, 
de Patr. illuſtri- 
um. viror. pag. 
121, is miſtaken, 

oben he ſays 
it 15 of marble. 


Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus : at tu 
Si fœtura gregem ſuppleverit aureus eſto (11); 


But the falling An mcreaſe my fold, 
Thy marble ſtatue ſhall be turn'd to gold; 


but alſo thoſe of whole towns and nations were made (1) Virgil. 
in the beginning with mean and common things, 35. 
Fictilibus crevere diis hæc aurea templa (12). (12) Propert. 
: "_ 1b, iv, Eleg. I, 
To earthen gods they golden temples rais'd. ver. §. 
Travellers commonly ſpeak of the ſtatue of Eraſmus, (73) Voiage de 
. Munſter, p. 145. 
when they publiſh an account of what they have ſen 


in the United Provinces. Mr Joli, a canon of Paris 


„ (14) Lib. it, cap. 
having mentioned that ſtatue, and the houſe wherein (14) of Tas 


Eraſmus was born (13), adds, that the great re- 
putation of that man makes thoſe two things, which are (15) It is a fault; 


little themſelves, the moſt conſiderable of the town ; it ſhould be 1549. 


tho they cannot be ſaid to be little and inconſiderable, ; 
fence Sebaſtian Munſter tell us in his Coſmography (14) (16) Fuit, ſays 


Munſter, imago 


that Philip, king of Spain, ſon to the emperor Charles V, ꝑraimi ad vivum 
being come to Rotterdam, in the month of Semptember, expreſſa, adveni- 
the year 1545 (15), that flatue was erected upon the enti (Philipps) 
account of his arrival, and that ſome werſes made in his oppoſita, quæ 
honour, were put into the hands of Eraſmus, to be pre- ***0 brachio 

: | 5 : | ; gratulatorium 
ſented to him (16) ; which being done, the king, Mary carmen Princp 
queen of Hungary, and all the princes, who accompanied offerebat, 
them, out of love for the memory of ſo great a man, 
went, and viſited with reſpect, the houſe and the (17) Voyage, 
chamber where he was born. Mr Monconis (17) ſays Part ii, pag. 129, 
not ſo much of it, being contented to obſerve the po- 39 25 ahve 


ſture of the ſtatue, and to ſet down the inſcriptions of pr agate ar 
the little houſe ; he ſays, That Eraſmus invented the in a book 
uſe of turf (18), and ſails to ſerve for all winds, as thoſe printed in 1692, 
of barks and yachts : which does not ſeem to me to be intituled Thearro 
more true, than what he had ſaid before, that 25e C. e. See the 
Schelde and the Rhine being united, paſs by the ei of to Rotterdam. 
Rotterdam, and encompaſſing part of it, run alſo into the | 
city by two large canals. But Mr Bullart (19) con- (18) ZEneas Sil- 
firms the paſſage, which I have quoted out of Mr Joli ; vius mentions rhe 
for he ſays, that Philip II made a ſolemn entry into the uff in a bot 
ton of Rotterdam, as being the ſovereign prince of the rx. . es 8 
Low-Countries, the Senate cauſed the ſtatue of E raſmus to — 


Martinus Schooc- 


be placed, as their greateſt ornament, over-againſt the kins de Turffis, 
houſe where he was born, dreſſed in his Ecclefraſtical Pag. 3. 

habit, holding a pen in his right hand, and preſentin 

to the prince wwith the left a paper, with theſe words (29) Acad. des 
* | | Sciences, vol. it, 


Pag. 162. 


, Seren: ſimo 


Eclog, VII, ver. 


place that relates 


oy ; 
„ "oe 
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(a) Valerius An- 
dreas, Biblioth. 


Belg. pag. 778. 


venius, de Re- 

publ. Chriſtiana, 

lib, i, cap. xliii, 
pag. 278, 


b F 


ROTTERDAM. ROVENIUS. 


a a luſtre [C. Rotterdam is the ſeat of the admiralty of the Maeſe. 


| Serenifſimo Hiſpaniarum Principi D. Philippo 
a Bugundia Dęſiderius Eraſmus 
Rotteroadamus. 


Rotterodamus ego non inficiabor Eraſmus 
Ne videar cives deſeruiſſe meos. | 
Ipſorum inſtinctu, Princeps clariflime, ſalvum 
Ingreſſum precor ad limina noſtra tuum, 
Atque hunc quo poſſum ſtudio, commendo popellum 
Maxime præſidiis Cæſare nate tuis. 
Te Dominum agnoſcunt omnes, te Principe gaudent, 
Nec quiquam toto charius orbe tenent. 


To the moſt ſerene prince D. Philip 
of Burgundy, Deſiderius Eraſmus 
of Rotterdam. 


Eraſmus J, of Rotterdam, am call'd: 

My country's welfare flill employs my care. 
Great ſon of Ceſar, in the people's name 
J bid thee welcome to the Bekgic land, 
Which flies to thee for ſhelter and defence. 
Thee all acknowledge as their lawful prince, 


And pay a joyful homage to thy pour. 


Obſerve that Mr Joli might have quoted, upon this 
occaſion, a more authentic author than Sebaſtian 
Munſter ; for he might have quoted the Spaniſh rela- 
tion of the journey of Don Philip prince of Spain, 
written by Juan Chriſtoval Caluete de Eſtrella. You 
may alſo obſerve, that, in the year 1672, the mob 
having made an inſurrection in moſt towns of the 
province of Holland, Rotterdam was, for ſome days, 
at the diſcretion of the rabble, - and during that anar- 
chy, the ſtatue of Eraſmus was removed from it's 


place, as a thing that favoured of Popery. The mob 


carried it into a public houſe, and took into conſide- 
ration whether it ſhould not be melted down. The 
magiſtrates of Baſil did no ſooner hear of it, but they 


© ſays he, ſpeaking to the emperor Charles V (23), ab avi Scien 


a W ec ek 4a; a 


ordered ſome Merchants of their town to deſire their 

correſpondent in Rotterdam, to buy that ſtatue at a 

certain price. The correſpondent went upon a bar- 

gain, and might have had it, had it not been for a 

mall difference in the price. He gave an account of 

his commiſſion, and received a new order to give the 

magiſtrates of Rotterdam the full of what : ah de- 

manded ; but in that interval of time, they had changed 

their mind, and reſolved neither to fell nor to melt 

down that ſtatue, but to ſet it up again in the ſame 

place ; which they did ſome time after. 'The Merchant, 

who had a commiſſion to buy it for the magiſtrates 

of Baſil, gave me this account within theſe two 

days (20). | . 8 | (20) I write ti 
[CI - . From whom it received fo great à luſtre.] the 23th af 1 3 

Moſt of thoſe who write concerning Eraſmus's life, Iy, 1699. 

take notice of the glory he has procured to his native | 


country. Du Verdier Vau-Privas (21), and Bullart (22), (21) Profopogr, 


begin with an encomium upon that youth of Rotter- ;% . 
* 2389. 
dam. The words of Rhenanus upon this occaſion, are 


too fine not to be inſerted in this place. Natus eſt, (22) Acad. Jes 


1 e a ces, Tom, 
* tut Friderici III. Aug. primis Imperii annis ad % Pag. 159. 


* quintum Calend. Novembris, Roterodami in Hol- 
* landia tua inferioris Germaniz Provincia, quam olim (23) Ef. pre- 
* Batayi poſſederunt, nunc magis notam ſtudioſis om- a * 4 
6 . . . . 1 \ III. ce alſo 
nibus ob unius indigenæ Eraſmi incunabula, quam Quenſtedt p. 121 
veterum incolarum memoria quamlibet bellico robore i Dig | 
præſtantium. Hoc alumno Roterodamum oppidum fe de patriis illuſtii- 
ſemper jaQtabit, & doctis erit commendatum. - - He {7 apttring & 
bas born about the beginning of the reign of your g- ones 
rious anceſtor Frederic ITT, upon the 26th of O gels, 
at Rotterdam in Holland, your province of Lower Ger- 
many, which was of old poſſeſſed by the Bataui; but 
is now better known to the learned world, for being 
the birth-place of Eraſmus, who drew there his firſt 
breath, than by the renown for warlike proweſs of it's 
antient inhabitants. Upon whith account the city © 
Rotterdam will ever glory, and be efleemed by the 
* learned.” I might quote many authors, who, in order 
to heighten the glory of Rotterdam, join theſe two 
things together ; the one, that Eraſmus was born in 


it, and the other, that they have erected a ſtatue 
to him. _— | 


6 


ROVENIUS (Pnr1L1e) a titular archbiſhop of Philippe, and apoſtolical vicar 
in the United Provinces, was born at Deventer (a). He publiſhed ſeveral books, and 
one amongſt others, de Republica Chriſtiana, printed in the year 1648. I ſhall quote a 
paſſage out of it, to ſhew the ſtrange jargon of ſome devout women, which he does 


ſeverely condemn [A]. 


[A] The ſtrange jargon of ſome devout women, which 
he does ſewerely condemn.) You may ſee in the following 
paſſage, what he ſays of ſome nuns, who affected ſome 
particular exerciſes of devotion and ſpirituality (1). 
Non raro etiam ſuperbiam aliquam conjunctam ha- 
bent, ut ambulent in magnis, & mirabilibus ſuper 
© ſe, ut vileſcant illis ordinaria pietatis exercitia ap- 
probata ab Eccleſia, vel a Patribus commendata : 


© nihil crepent niſi uniones cum Deo, cum uniantur 


« proprio (ſi non pejori) ſpiritui: jactent tranſubſtan- 
tiationes myſticas, cordis concentrationes : poten- 
« tiarum, imo omnis ſui eſſe, annihilationem, connu- 
£ bjium eſſentiæ creatæ & Divinitatis : ſpirituale Sacra- 
© mentum inſeparabilitatis, ſomnium omnium affe- 
Cctionum, abſorptionem & liquefactionem in amplexu 
ſponſi, triplicem animæ hierarchiam, orationem in 
quiete paſſiva, ebrietatem ſpiritualem, cordis ſilen- 
< tium, meditationes negativas, uniones ſupereſſentia- 
© les, puteum & gurgitem annihilationis, amorem Dei- 
ficum, transformantem, unientem, ſtringentem, am- 
plexantem, ſuavitatem cor auferentem, ſugentem 
ſponſi ubera, ruminantem collum, abſorbentem en- 
* thufiaſmum, inſenſibilitatem & oblivionem omnium 
* inducentem abyſſalem cum Deo identificationem, 
* confricationem Deificam, incendentem & conſumen- 
tem cor: elevationem ad ſuavitatem cœleſtem, ex 
infernali languore, introverſionem ſuper cceleſtem, 
6 

6 

* 

* 

6 

« 


caliginem & umbram Dei, allocutiones internas, 


elevationes incognitas, extentiones & applicationes 

amoroſas, animæ ſuſpenſiones, deliquium, ſuſpiria, 

mortem ſenſuum & omnium affectuum, ecſtaſim con- 

tinuam, juſtitium ratiocinii, cordis contactum & pa- 

tefactionem, liquefactionem, influxum, inflamma- 
Y 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
6 
6 
c 
6 
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tionem, aſſultus qui ferri nequeant, penetrationes 

ad intima, vulnerationes, conſtrictiones, alligationes 
inſeparabiles, aſpectus penetrantes & oblectantes, 

voces tremulas, murmura columbina, guſtus ſuaviſ- 

ſimos, odores gratiſſimos, auditus melodiæ cceleſtis, hy- 

permyſticas Dei & animæ perichoreſes, impudentiam, 
ſpiritualem, aſpirationes Myſanthropicas, ignem ſine 

carbone, flammam ſine corpore, holocauſtum meri- 

dianum in viſcerali & medullari penetrabilitate, conta- 

ctum mirabilem & ſuaviſſimum, obſcuræ noctis gaudia 

& caliginem. Hæe & ſimilia ſeſquipedalia verba in 

nova pietatis ſchola inter ſponte electos Magiſtros, & 

diſcipulas curioſas, adeo frequenter tenero proferuntur 

* palato, ut intimis in viſceribus ſentiantur (2). - - - - (2) Dr Stilling- 
* They often alſo tale a fort of pride, in pretending to the fleet hath 3 
performance of things great and wonderful, beyond their on ot Jan 
« ability, ſo as to deſpiſe the nſual exerciſes of piety ap- G ch hate, 

g ſome ſuch p 

* proved by the church, or recommended by the Fathers : See his Tra of | 
they talk of nothing leſs than their union with God, the Fanaticiſm of 
which is only with their own ſpirit, if not with à the Remiſd 5 
worſe. They boaſt of myſtical tranſubſtantiations, concen- Pub. . 5-42 


a «xn a 


& leq. See | 


* trations of heart, annihilation of powers, yea, of all EA the like jar- 
* their being, marriage of the created eſſence with the gon in remark 
Deity, the ſpiritual ſacrament of inſeparabilityh, the [x] of the 25 
* dream of all the a ſfections, abjorption, and diſſolution in _— 

* the embrace of the ſpouſe, a triple hierarchy of the 
* ſoul, prayer in paſſive quietude, ſpiritual intoxications, 

* filence of heart, the negative meditations, ſupereſſen- 

* tial unions, the pit and gulph of annihilation, deifying 

* love, transforming, uniting, preſſing, embracing, a ſuveet- 

* neſs raviſhing the ſoul, ſucking the breaſts of the ſpouſe, 

* a ruminating neck, an abſorbent enthuſiaſm, inſenſability 

and oblivion of all thing; inducing an abyſſul identi- 

« fication 


(1) A1 
cus, 


Hiſpar 


(2) N 
Biblio 
Hifpa 
pag. 


(1) Andr. Schot- 
tus, Biblioth. 
Hiſpan. P. 567. 


(2) Nicol. Anton. 
Biblioth. Scriptor. 
Hifpan. Tom, 11, 


pag. 187. 


« fication with God, deific confrication, inflaming and 
conſuming the heart; an elevation to a celeſtial faveet- 
« neſs from an infernal languiſhing, ſuperceleſtial introver- 
« fion, darkneſs and ſhade of God, inward allocutions, 
* unknown elevations, amorous extenſions and applica- 
tions, ſuſpenſions of the foul, ſewooning, groans, death 
* of all the ſenſes and affections, perpetual extaſy, cefſa- 
« tion of reaſoning, contact and opening of heart, lique- 
faction, influx, inflammation, inſupportable afſaults, 
« thorough penetrations, auoundings, up-bindings, inſepa- 
« rable alligations, penetrating and delighting looks, 


abarbling ſounds, dove-like murmurs, feveeteft taſter, 
moſt pleaſant odours, heavenly melodious ſounds, ſupermyſti- 
cal walks of God and the foul, ſpiritual impudence, 
myſanthropical aſpirations, fire without coal, flame 
without a body, meridian holocauſt in a wiſceral, and 
medullar penetrability ; admirable and moſt delightful 
contact, joys and darkneſs of obſcure night. Theſe and 
the like enormous words, and this unintelligible jargon, 
is frequently repeated in the new ſchool of piety by their 


own choſen maſters and inquiſitive fhe-diſeiples with 
faint and trembling voice. 
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RUA (PETE k), a learned Spaniard, who taught Philology at Soria, the place of 
his birth A, lived in the XVIth century. He publiſhed three very learned and curious 


letters (a) againſt Antony de Guevara, wherein he confuted a vaſt number of falſities (0 Intituled, 
publiſhed by that author, and the ridiculous ſhift that he made uſe of. This you may * 


{ce in a paſſage of Andreas Schottus which I quote [BJ. Moreri has committed a very 


great blunder [ CJ. | 


['A] As Soria, the place of his birth.) One would 
think, at firſt ſight, that Andreas Schottus, and Don 
Nicolas Antonio do not agree. The one ſays, Petrus 
* Rhua Numantinus primum Abulz, poſt Numantiz 
in patria annos plurimos ad extremam uſque ztatem 
* bonas litteras docuit (1). - - Peter Rua of Numan- 
« tia taught the Belles Lettres firſt at Abula, and 
after at Numantia, in. his country, many years, to an 
« extream old age. And the other, Petrus Rua, So- 
« rienfis, Abulz primum, mox in patria urbe juven- 
tutem humanioribus imbuit literis ad extremam uſque 
« #tatem (2). - - Peter Rua, of Soria, firſt at Abula, 
and ſoon after in the town where he was born, inſtru- 
* fed the youth in human learning to an extream old age. 
But at the bottom they ſay the ſame thing. Soria, 
which was built near the ruins of Numantia, 1s called 


Numantia by ſome, and, amongſt others, by Andreas 


Schottus, | 
[LB] This may be ſeen in a paſſage of Andreas 
Schottus.] Here it is. In quo egregie verſatum fuiſſe 


« teſtantur epi. 3. Hiſpanice ſcriptz eruditionis plenæ, 


& Humanitatis ſatis copioſe : quibus Ant. Guevarræ 
(qui tum ſolus doctrinæ, & eloquentiæ arcem tenere 
videbatur) errores, mendaciaque in hiſtoriis antiquo- 
rum, veteribuſque monumentis lapidum, & num- 
morum explicandis, egregie refellit. Valde ut mirer 
Gallos, Guevarræ epiſtolas converſas Aures titulo de- 
coraſſe, manibuſque ita tenere ſolitos, ut pro oracu- 
lis circumferant, quæ tot mendaciis, quot verſibus 
ſcatere dicantur. R A itaque de tot millibus multa 
indicavit, facemque prætulit, ne quis poſthac credulus 
in errorem induceretur. Epiſt. 1. numiſmatum in- 
ſcriptiones, & confinxiſſe, & ridicule explicaſſe, in 
Chronologia & magiſtratuum dignitate turpiter hal- 


lucinatum. Epiſt. 2. erraſſe in hiſtoria Rom. tem- 


ſuum ſervando, audacter ut omnia pronunciet, quaſi 
poſteris imponere volens, aut credens omnes ei te- 
mere aſſenſuros audito illo Pythagoreorum aus E, 
cornicum oculos confixit, citans indentidem, & pro- 
digioſa nomina propria hiſtoricorum, cudenſque 
arbitratu ſuo, ad hanc diem inaudita. De numiſ- 
matis inepta & ridicula leges; ut & de legibus Rom. 
& legum auctorib. de lege Julia Poppæa, Cornelia, 
Falcidia, aliiſque: de medicina & empirica. Ter- 
tia epiſtola ut mole ſua ita rerum pondere ceteris 
major eſt. Cum enim Guevarra omnem antiquitati 
fidem derogare niteretur, epiſtola quadam, quo ficta 
mendacia tegeret, velaret, vel tueretur; cum a facris 
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affirmat. Refellit virum diſerte RU A ex Athena- 
gorz apologia pro Chriſtianis, & hoc efle omnem 
artium tractationem, fidemque ut ſocietatis humanæ, 
ita & ſcientiarum vinculum è medio tollere (3). - - - 


That he was very fhillful therein appears from three 


he excellently confutes the errors and falſhoods of Anta- 
nias Guevara, (who then ſeemed to be the only maſter 
of learning and eloquence ) with reſpect to antient hiſto- 
ries, and inſcriptions of ſtones and coins. And I cannot 
but think it ſtrange, that the French ſhould hawe 
adorned the tranſlation of Guevara's epiſtles, with 
a golden title, and carry them about as oracles, in 
which there are as many errors as lines. Wherefore RU A 
* of ſo many thouſands has mentioned ſeveral, that hence- 
« forth none may by their credulity be led into error. 
He has ſhewed, that in his firſt epiſtle he hath both 
« feigned, and ridiculouſly explained inſcriptions of coins, 
and is ſhamefully miſtaken in the chronology and promo- 
* tion of magiſtrates. In his ſecond epiſtle he hath erred 
in Roman hiſtory, with reſpect to times, and names of 
places, obſerving his uſual cuſtom, of boldly aſſerting, as 
© if deſirous to impoſe on poſterity, or thinking all would 
believe him upon his evord, often quoting, and feigning 
at „ names of Hiſtorians unheard of to 

this day. You fhall find things fooliſh and ridiculous 


their authors, of the Fulian, Poppaan, Cornelian, 
Falcidian, and others. His third 7 is greater both 
in bulk and the importance of it's ſulject: For Guevara, 
endeadouring to aboliſh the credit and authority of an- 
tiquity, in a certain epiſtle, in order to caver, conceal, 
or maintain, his forged lies, affirms, that, except the 
Scriptures, all is uncertain, and full of fables. R UA 
© does fully confute him out of Athenagoras's apology for 
* the Chriſtians, ſhewing that this would deſtroy all be- 
* lief of the foundation of human ſociety and ſcience." This 
is a curious ſupplement to the article Guevara. 
LC] Moreri has committed à wery great blunder.) He 
ſays, Peter Rua wrote a treatiſe De Lege Fulia, Poppea, 
Cornelia, Falcidia, &c. de Medicina & Empyrica ; and 
he quotes Father Schottus's book for it. What a hor- 
rid blunder is this! Does not that Father clearly ſay, 
not that Rua wrote a treatiſe upon thoſe ſubjects, but 
that the deſign of his ſecond letter was to ſhew the 
falſities of Guevara upon ſeveral other matters, and 
particularly upon theſe ? Beſides, the Lex Julia, and 


o 


the Lex Poppæa, are not two laws, but one and the 


ſame law. Father Schottus ſhews that plainly enough ; 


he puts no comma between Julia and Poppea. 


RUARUS (MARTIN) a Socinian miniſter, was born at Krempen (a) in Germany, 
He was infected with the Socinian Hereſies by Erneſtus Sonerus, profeſſor at Altdorf, 


who taught them privately. 


* 


He grew ſo fond of them, that he choſe rather to loſe his 
patrimonial eſtate than to renounce that ſect. 


for his judgment, learning, and good life (b). 


He -was eſteemed both at home and abroad 
He was made rector of the college of 


Racovia, and then miniſter of the Socinians at Dantzic, both in-the town, and in the 
borough of Straſſin, and he died in that office, in the year 1657 (c), being ſeventy 


years old (d). He was already poſſeſſed of it in the year 1635, as it appears from 


(a) A town in the country of Holſtein. 
no & apud iſtos & alios eruditos fuit pretio. 
(c) Id. ibid. 


the 


(5) Ob eruditionis, judiciique præſtantiam, morumque integritatem, in mag- 
Mollerus Iſagege ad Hift, Cherſonef Cimbrice, Part, ii, pag. 106, 
(d) Sandius in Biblioth; Antitrinit, pag, 114. 


letters he wrote in Spaniſh, full of learning: wherein 


concerning coins, as alſo concerning Roman laws, and 


6 
3 td 


artas del Ba- 
chiller Rua, Ni- 
col. Anton. Bi- 
blioth. Hiſpan. 
Tom, i, Pe 187, 


(3) Andr. Schot- 
tus, uhi ſupra, 


928 RUARUS. RUBENUS. RUcELLAI 


the travels of James ( 2) Ogier [A]. He wrote ſome pieces, which have been 
printed [BJ. The famous Calixtus left no ſtone unturned to convert him, during 


the conference of Thorn in the year 1646, 


but he could not prevail with him (e). 


(e) Nulli ut popularem hunc ſuum in viam reyocaret, pepercit operæ, ſed pertinaciam ejus ſuperare non potult. 
Mollerus, ubi ſupra, pag. 107. 


[C) It ſhould be Charles Ogier, as Mr Bay le here calls him in the marginal citation (1), and the remark 
[2] of the article UL E FE L D. Here is the whole title of thoſe travels : Caroli Ogerii Ephemerides, fee 
Iter Danicum, Suecicum, Polonicum, cum eſſet in comitatu Illuftriff. Claudii Memmii, Comitis Avauæxii, ad Sep- 
tentrionis Reges extraordinarii Legati. Lutetiæ Parifiorum, apud Petrum Le Petit 1636, in 8vo. He hath been 
called Ogier the Dane, becauſe of his voyage to Denmark. His brother, the Prior Ogier, was called Francis. 


Rem CRIT.] 


[A] From the travels of Fames Ogier.] That author 
was at Dantzic in 1635, in the retinue of count 
d'Avaux, ambaſſador of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 
He fays, that being in a Bookſeller's ſhop, one Ruar- 
dus, (he ſhould have ſaid Ruarus) came to him, with 
whom he diſcourſed in Latin for two hours, and then 
in French. Aggreſſus me eſt quidam N. Ruardus, 
* quocum per duas horas collocutus ſum Latine, ac de- 
* inde Gallice, qui me ad ædes ſuas adeundas invita- 
bit. Didici poſtea ab aliquo, eum eſſe Arianorum 
Paſtorem: ſunt quippe Gedani hujuſmodi homines, 
qui clam congreganrur, inſcio vel diſſimulante Se- 

1) Carol. Oge- *© natu (1). - - I aas accoſted by one N. Ruardus, 
rius, in itinere « qoy;th avhom 1 diſcourſed in Latin about two hours, and 
ail P. 433, then in French, who gave me an invitation to his 
* houſe. I underſlood afterwards from a certain perſon, 
* that he was the miniſter of the Arians ; for at Dant- 
Eric there are ſuch perſons, wwho meet privately, either 
« evithout the knowledge, or by the connivance, , the 
« ſenate.” | ; 
[B] He aurit ſome pieces.] He writ ſome notes up- 
on the Catechiſm of the Socinian churches of Poland, 
(3) Talon fries which were printed in the edition of that Catechiſm 
Sandivs in Bi. Publiſhed in 1665. They are alſo to be found in the 
blioth. Antitri- edition of 1680. He made ſome other notes upon 
nit. pag. 114. the ſame work; which have not been publiſhed (2). 


There are two centuries of his letters: the firſt was 
printed at Amſterdam for DAVID RUARUS, the 
author's ſon, in 1677, with a preface of JOACHIM 
RUARUS, David's brother. The ſecond was pub- 
liſhed in 1681, for the ſame David, who added a pre- 
face to it. Thoſe letters are very curious (3). Some 
took him to be the author of the German tranſlation 
of the New Teſtament, made at Racovia, and publiſh- 
ed in the year 1630 (4) ; but it is a miſtake. * Quos 
falli mihi conſtat, tum ex Sandio * illam Johann. 


Crellio & Joach. Stegmanno Seniori vindicante, tum 


ex indicio Filii, quem noſter reliquit, cognominis, 


(3) Eruditæ & 
lect 4 digni &. 
Mollerus, Iſago- 
ge ad Hiſt, Cher. 
ſon, Cimbricz, 
Part, iii, p. 107. 
See Morhof, po- 
lyhift. cap. Xxiv, 


Amſtelodami viventis, a quo, adornatam eam credi Pg. 300. 


autem eſſe a tota Societate, & in hac parente ſuo, 


* a Chriſtoph. Oſtorodo ac gvyegyors aliquot, reviſam 
ac præfationem tandem a Crellio adjectam, A. 1684 


(4) See Matth. 
Zimmermanni 
Diſſert. inaug. 


ſum edoctus (5). - - - Whom I know to be miſtaken, de acceptilatione, 
Both from Sandius's aſcribing it ts John Crellius, and Pag. 27, 31, a- 


* Foach. Stegmannus, ſenior, as alſo by the declaration of 
« his ſon of the ſame name living at Amſterdam, of 
* eavhom I underſtood that it was believed to have been 
prepared by Chriſtopher Oſtorodus, and others aſſiſting 
Him, but reviſed by all the ſociety, and among ft them 
* his father, and that at laſt a preface was added by 
* Crellias, in the year 1684. | 


(a) A ſmall toon RUBENUS (LEONARD) a native of Eſſen (a) in Germany, entred into the 


three miles from 


te Rhine ang Order of St Benedict at Cologn the eleventh of July 1596 (5). He had for ſeveral years 
from Duiſburg. reſided in Livonia, Lithuania, and Tranſylvania, for promoting the intereſts of the 
0 See the Epi- Romiſh religion. He was in Tranſylvania in the year 1588, and he there publiſhed 


Kle Dedicrtory of theſes Concerning idolatry, and dedicated 
his treatiſe 


them to prince Sigiſmund Battori, He 


pud Mollerum, 
ibid, 


* In Biblioth, 
Antitrin, pag. 
94, 116, 133. 


(5) Mollervs, 
ibid, 


Fee 42 propoſed them at a public diſputation, but no one would undertake to impugn them. ( y,, a 
He was deſired in ſeveral places to print a ſecond edition, and-that was the cauſe he 
(:) See his Ad- took that ſubject again into conſideration, and treated on it more at large (c), from 


veftiſement to 


the reader, whence proceeded a book of 327 pages which he printed at Cologn in the year 
1597, He relates a thing which ſhews that Livonia was ſtill infected with Heatheniſh 


idolatry [A]. Mr Konig knew nothing of this author, 


book de fa!ſis Propbetis in the year 1600 (d). 


DA] He relates a thing which fhews that Livonia 
awas ſtill infected with heatheniſb idolatry.) Having re- 
ceived an order from his ſuperiors to go to Dorpat, 
which is almoſt the outmoſt town of Livonia, in his 
way he paſſed through the ſacred woods of the Eſtho- 
mans. He ſaw there a pine-tree of an extraordinary 
| height and bigneſs, the branches whereof were full of 
| divers pieces of old cloth, and its roots covered with 
a many bundles of ſtraw and hay. He aſked a man of 

the neighbourhood what was the meaning of it, he an- 
N ſwered that the inhabitants adored that tree, and that 
| 8 | the women after a ſafe delivery brought thither theſe 
| 


bundles of hay ; that they had alſo a cuſtom to offer 
at a certain time a tun of beer, and to throw a tun of 
i it into the lake of Mariemburg, when it thundred, 
0 and that they thought the thunder was the Son of 
Gop, and that he was appeaſed by the effuſion of 


cle ORICEL- 


that liquor. He deſired they would bring him a good 
hatchet, for that which he had in his chariot was not 


in the Catalogue 
of Oxford, a book. 
of Leonardus Ru- 
benus, de falj:s 


Prophetis & Lu- 

: pis rapacibus, 

ſave that he undertook to write a 5 at Pader- 
0 


rn in 8vo, in 


the year 1606, 


ſharp; and when they aſked him what he deſigned 


to do with it, I will ſhew you, ſaid he, the weaknels 
of what you worſhip. The Eſthonians replied, that 
they could not do what he defired without the utmoſt 
danger, and cried to him to take care of going under 
the tree, and if he did, both he and his chariot would 
be taken up into the air. However he made his 
horſes go under it; and taking his hatchet, in a de- 
vout manner, he cut the figure of a croſs on the pine, 
and left that figure made by a man, whom they ho- 
noured with the appellation of the great temple of 


Gop, ſhould increaſe their ſuperſtition, he cut a gib- 


bet on the ſame tree, and, in derifion, faid, behold 


your God (1). 


RUCELLAI (Jon), a noble Florentine and good Poet, lived in the XVIth cen- 
| (a) In the remark. fury. I have elſewhere ſaid (a) that he compoſed in the year 1524 at Rome a Poem 
_ [E] of the arti- intituled ie Api, to which I now add that he was at that time governor of the caſtle 
| LARIUS, at the St Angelo, and that PALLA RUCELLAI, his brother, cauſed that Poem to be 
end. printed at Florence in the year 1539 in 8vo, and dedicated it to Giovani Giorgio 
(% Taken from Triſſino, author of the Italia liberata da Goti, which was printed at Rome in the year 


ebe Biblioteca A- I 5 4,7. John Ruccellai compoſed alſo a tragedy intituled Oreſte. Leo Allazzi makes 


proſiana, pag. 


458, 4. mention of it in page 605 of his Drammaturgia (b). 


RUFFI 


(1) Taken from 
Rubenus, . 1, 
de Idololatria, 


cap. xv, p. 60. 


fr) I 
to thi 
ditior 
ſtory 
ſcille: 


e 


which will give me occaſion to debate a queſtion concerning the ignorance, that excuſeth 
from fin, and to examine the anſwers that may be made to the compariſons take 


1) It is prefixed 
to the ſecond e- 
dition of the Hi- 
ſtory of Mar- 
ſeilles. 


OssERVA-· 
1 10 *8s con- 
cerning ignorance 
that will excuſe. 


RUF FI. 


RU FFI (Av ronv d x) counſellor in the ſeneſchal's court of Marſeilles, where he 


was born, diſcharged the duties of his office with great integrity, and a ſingular tender- ; 
neſs of conſcience. Beſides, he applyed himſelf to Hiſtorical inquiries with a wonderful 


diligence and patience, as it appears from his Hiſtory of Marſeilles,” printed in 1642, 
and re-printed with large additions in the year 1696, in two' volumes, in folio (a). 
was but thirty-five years of age, when it came out the firſt time. An office of counſellor 


He 


of ſtate was beſtowed upon him in 1654, as a teſtimony of the eſteem they had for bis 
learning and merit. I ſhall alledge an inſtance of the tenderneſs of his conſcience [A]. 


[4] The tenderneſs of his conſcienct.] This appears 


* from the reſtitution he made to a perſon, whoſe 

cauſe he had reported. He was afraid he had not 
beſtowed a ſufficient time upon the examination of 
that cauſe, and that he had contributed to the loſs 
of it by his careleſſneſs; and he was ſo far from 
ſeeking any excuſes or reaſons, which ſelf-love never 
fails to ſuggeſt in ſuch caſes, that he ſeverely con- 


Oratory to reſtore the ſum which that perſon had 
loſt. Perhaps it may be ſaid that the niceneſs of 
the Judge proved more favourable to the perſon con-. 
cerned, than a more ſevere and ſtrict examination of 
his right and defences would have been: Moreover. 
this great probity was authentically acknowledged 
by the parhament of Provence, in an arret given 
in the year 1655, at the ſuit of the king's attorney- 
general.“ This is what we find in the elogy of 
Mr de Ruffi (1) immediately after theſe words: When- 
ever he ſat upon the bench, his mind was taken up with 
the deſcription of that court of juftice mentioned by the 
royal prophet in one of his Pſalms: GOD is preſent in 
the aſſembly of the gods ; being in the middle of them, he 
judges them; ſtetit in ſynagoga Deorum, in medio 
autem Deos dijudicat: being poſſeſſed with the ſenti- 
ments, that ſuch a thought can inſpire, he weighed every 
thing in the balance of the ſanctuary: the ſentiments in- 
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fſpired by fleſh and blood, the dangerous ſedudtions of 


friendſhip, and the power of intereſt never made him 


fwerve from the path of juſtice; he omitted nothing to 


be informed of the truth : his firmneſs in protecting inno- 
cency, and puniſhing wickedneſs was as great as his pe- 


netration ; and he never gave his opinion, nor pronounced 
a ſentence, without ſeriouſly conſidering whether he could 


maintain it before the tribunal of that impartial majeſty, 
ewho is at the laſt day to judge the righteouſneſs of men. 

It was not a needleſs thing for me to obſerve that 
theſe words are to be found immediately before thoſe, 
wherein it is ſaid, that he reſtored a certain ſum to a 
perſon who had loſt his cauſe. This will give me oc- 
caſion to make an important reflexion. The author 
of the elogy means without doubt, that Mr de Ruth 
had examined the cauſe with his uſual exactneſs; but 
that his too great tenderneſs made him fear that he 


had been a little careleſs. This author, I ſay, does 
certainly give us to underſtand that the ſcruples of 


that Judge were grounded upon the informations he 
had received ſince the cauſe had been judged. In a 
word, the thing ought to be underſtood in this man- 
ner. The Judge who reported his cauſe uſed therein 


all his knowledge, all diligence and integrity; but 


after it had been decided, he found out, I do not 
know how, that the party who had been caſt, had a 


better right than he thought. He therefore came to 


think that if he had more carefully examined all the 
writings, he would have made a more favourable. re- 
port, and thereupon he condemned himſelf, and be- 
lieved himſelf obliged to make a reſtitution. This 


ſhews that he had a very tender and ſcrupulous con- 


ſcience ; which could not be ſaid of him, ſhould we 
ſuppoſe that he was ſenſible of an affected careleſſneſs, 
and of ſome lazineſs and impatience. For in ſuch a 


caſe a man, who reports a cauſe, is certainly guilty: | 
e feels 


his ignorance cannot excuſe him : and though 
ſome remorſe, it is not a proof of a tender conſci- 


ence ; for a man may have a hard conſcience and yet 


be ſenſibly affected with ſuch inward remorſes. But I 
ſuppoſe by virtue of the expreſſions made uſe of by 
the elogiſt, that Mr de Ruffi could not blame himſelf 


for any ſuch thing. He ſincerely intended to make a 
he neglected nothing that he 


very fair report; 
thought — — and he knew that in many other 
VOL. IV. pil 


* 


demned himſelf, and made uſe of a prieſt of the 


But 


n from 


cauſes the ſame application had been ſufficient. The 


only thing therefore that he blamed himſelf for, was 


his believing that he had done all that a good reporter 
ougght to do, having found out at laſt that he might 


have reported the caſe better than he had done. Since 
he was uneaſy in his mind upon ſuch an account, he 


would have been uneaſy, though he had known that 


it was hardly poſſible, humanly ſpeaking, to do bet- 
ter, and that his ignorance was invincible. What I 
am going to ſay will ſhew you the reaſon, why 1 
make theſe obſervations upon Mr de Ruffi's conduR. 


Judges 


(a) See the Hi- 
ſtoire des Ouvras 
ges des Scavans, 


June 1697. 


Some pieces have been printed in Holland within 


theſe ten years (2) about the rights of an erroneous 
conſcience, The authors who have maintained that 
ignorance can be no excuſe, have inſtanced upon ſome 
holy men, who have been extremely afflicted for what 
they have done with a good intent, thinking to ſerve 
Gov, and who believed they ſtood in need of God's 
mercy, c. Such examples, generally ſpeaking, prove 
nothing : for a man of a tender conſcience, and full 
of love for virtue, will grieve even for a fault that is 
purely material, I mean committed with an invincible 
ignorance. If a Phyſician ſhould come to know by 
Revelation, that the remedy he had preſcribed to a 
ſick perſon, had been the occaſion of his death, tho 
according to all the rules of his art, he ought to 
have preſcribed it ; he would heartily grieve for it, if 
he was a conſcientious and charitable man. He would 


(2) I write this 
in September, 
1697. 


make amends for it to the beſt of his power, by re. 


lieving the family of the deceaſed, reduced to great 
poverty by his death. And yet he would be very 
innocent before Gop; for I ſuppoſe that his ignorance 


was invincible, and ſuch as it ought to be, to excuſe 


a man according to the moſt rigid Divines (3). The 
ſame muſt be ſaid of a Judge who has occaſioned the 
loſs of a cauſe, when no human knowledge was able 
to diſcover the truth. He would certainly grieve, if 
he ſhould know that the party condemned was in the 
right ; and would make up the damage if he was a 
man truly conſcientious and of a ſtrict virtue. The 
author of the encomium upon Mr de Ruffi, has given 
us an inſtance of it. Such a grief therefore and ſuch 
reparations ought not to be alledged, in order to 
prove, That an unaffected ignorance cannot excuſe a 
man. The more pious we are, the more we ſhall 
grieve for the material faults we have committed out 
of ignorance. The conſcience becomes then more 


ſevere than God himſelf, whether it be out of humi- 
lity or precaution. A thouſand inſtances might be 


alledged to ſhew that an innocent man will grieve, 
make up a damage, reſtore, Ic. If a good man hears 
that his horſe has lamed ſome body, is he not con- 
cerned for it? Does he not pay ſometimes the Sur- 


geon, who takes care of the poor wretch? And if he 


be a man of a ſcrupuleus conſcience, is he not afraid 
that Gop wall call him to an account for his careleſs- 
neſs, and for keeping ſuch a horſe? And yet all ju- 
dicious Caſuiſts will acknowledge the innocency of 
that good man, if they know that his horſe has done 
ſuch a miſchief without any fault of his. If an Ora- 


tor ſhould be at a ſtand, and by ſuch an involuntary 


misfortune ſhould prejudice his neighbour, would he 
not be exceedingly vexed at it? If he ſhould beg of 
Gop that he would forgive him, and if he went about 
to make up the damage, could we conclude from it 


(3) We have ſ-en 
above in the re- 
mark [A] of 
the article RI- 
MINI, that they 
acknowledge, 
properly ſpeak - 
ing, no invinci- 
ble ignorance in 
religious matters; 
but they are not 
ſo rigid in rela- 
tion to matters of 
fact, and human 
diſciplines. 


that he has committed a ſin; and can we call that a 


moral fault, which is only a phyſical imperfection, as 
independent upon our reaſon and liberty, as the weak- 
neſs. of the eyes ſuddenly dazzled by too great a light? 
I ſuppoſe the Orator has neglected nothing that he 
thought neceſſary to make him remember his . ſpeech. 

Tet us keep to the ignorance of honeſt' Judges, 
11 C 1 n Ae 


62 


930 


n 
4 * 


(4) Mercure Ga- 
lant, for the 
month of No- 
vember 1693, 


Pag. 315. 


R U 


Judges, whoſe ſentences are unjuſt contrary 


The firſt preſident of the parliament of Paris, made a 
ſpeech at the opening of that court in 1693, wherein 
he repreſented, That though the Judges think they have 
done their beſt to have a full knowledge of a cauſe, yet 


ſometimes they commit an injuſtice, when they fancy they 


pronounce a very juſt ſentence, which has been ſeen in the 
late Mr de 2 caſe ; for the Fudges, notwithſtand- 
ing their great capacity, and the care they took to clear 
the matter, condemned an innocent man; for which they 
endeavoured to make amends by their arret (4). From 
whence it appears, That thoſe Judges, tho' ho- 
neſt and careful of their duty, were concerned for 
their miſtake, and made amends for it. If they had 
died, before they came to know that they were mi- 
ſtaken, being conſcious to themſelves of having done 


their beſt to find out the truth, could they have fear- 


(5) In the Sup- 
plement, p. 33, 
& 2 and pag. 

» © ſeq. to 
Pag 81. See al- 
ſo Montagne's 
Eſſays, lib. ili, 
_ iii, pag. Ms 

18. 


5 


(6) See Mr Sau- 
rin's book, inti- 
tuled Reflexion: 
ſur les droits de 
la Conſcience, 
printed at U- 
trecht, 1697. 


(7) Suppoſing 
ſuch a Judge can 
be ſaid to have a 
very upright con- 
ſcience, See be- 
tow citation (10). 


ed any thing from the divine juſtice? Can it be faid 


that they were obliged to overcome ſuch obſtacles as 


were invincible with reſpe& to them ? See the author 


of the Commentaire Phil/ophique (5), who has ſo fully 
proved, that in ſome caſes an innocent man may be 
condemned, and a guilty one acquitted without any 
ſin, that the learned miniſter of Utrecht who writ 
againſt him (6), left this doctrine untouched. | 

LB] 1 ſhall examine the anſwers . .. fo the com- 
pariſons taken from Fudges whoſe ſentences are unjuſt con- 
trary to their intention. ] How can it be ſaid, will 
ſome object to me, that ignorant Judges deſerve to be 
excuſed, ſince they occaſion ſo many diforders? Do 
not you know that they are puniſhed ? For if applica- 
tion be made to the ſovereign, or to a ſuperior court, 
their judgments are revert] they are cenſured, and 
ſometimes alſo degraded. I is the uſual courſe of hu- 
man juſtice. Now if princes puniſh in ſuch a man- 
ner thoſe that are ignorant of their laws, how can it 
be ſaid that Gop will not puniſh thoſe that are igno- 
rant of his word? This compariſon is not therefore 
advantageous to thoſe who preach up Toleration. To 
this I muſt anſwer three things. 2 „ 

I. Should a judge, through a groſs ignorance, take 
the wrong way in a cauſe, that may be eaſily deter- 


mined, he would doubtleſs deſerve to be degraded, not 


as being an ill man, if he had followed the dictates of 
his conſcience (7) with an intent to be juſt to the par- 
ties concerned, but as being unqualified for ſuch an 
employment; and if thoſe, who degrade him, knew 
the uprightneſs of his heart, they would declare that 
he is a good, conſcientious, and juſt man, and in an 
authentic manner own that he only wanted learning. 
Juſt as if an ambaſſador ſhould diſmiſs his ſecretary, 
whoſe hand is not very legible, 1 he knows his 
faithfulneſs and capacity. This would be no blot upon 


his honeſty, no reflexion upon his wit; he is only 


diſmiſſed becauſe the ambaſſador wants a man, who 


writes a good hand. Let us compare two Judges one 
with another, the one is very learned, the other is a 


man of indiflerent parts; and both are equally honeſt. 


does not exceed the other in uprightneſs. I grant 
that he is a more knowing judge, and better qua 


If one of them be for the affirmative, and the other 
for the negative, according to the dictates of their 
conſcience, having uſed all the induſtry and applica- 
tion they are capable of in order to know the truth ; 


and if the ſuffrage of the more learned is juſt, and the 


ſuffrage of the other unjuſt, I maintain that the one 


ified 
for his employment, becauſe the qualities of a good 
Judge take in knowledge and integrity ; but he is not 


a man of greater probity, nor more zealous for ju- 


ſtice. | 

II. As to that »/al courſe we are told of in puniſh- 
ing ignorant Judges; I do not know whether there 
are any inſtances of it. There is nothing more com- 
mon than to fee the judgment of an inferior court re- 
verſed by a ſuperior court. But the inferior Judges 
are neither turned out nor cenſured, unleſs it does 
plainly appear that they have been guilty of bribery, 
partiality, or at leaſt of a very great ignorance. And 
if it be ſuppoſed that they have determined a cauſe ac- 
cording to their knowledge, though it be never ſo 


ſmall, their 1 are contented to rectify their 
I ſho 


judgment. uld be glad if any one would alledge 
an inſtance of a Judge, degraded for want of learning, 
though at the ſame time he was looked upon as a con- 
ſcientious and incorruptible man, very much intent 


to their intention | BJ, or from Phyſicians, 
whole 


upon ſtudy, and very careful to examine a cauſe. I 
am perſuaded that the puniſhment of Judges is always 
grounded upon this ſuppoſition, that they have been 
ribed, or have ated out of paffion, or are guilty of 
a wilful ignorance. But here is a very pregnant in- 
ſtance to confirm the opinion laid down in the Com- 
mentaire Philſophique.  * Though we pretend to be 
* innocent, it does not follow that the Judges are un- 
« juft, for it is not a thing inconfiſtent with courts of 
* judicature, made up of men, who may be deceived, 
and deceive others, that an innocent perſon ſhould be 
condemned, and a guilty one acquitted by a juſt 
Judge. It often falls out, that in civil and crimi- 
nal cauſes, the Judges are divided in their opinions 
when the caſe is doubtful : and as all of them muſt 
de directed by the law, it may be that all of them 
are juſt, whether they acquit or condemn, notwith- 
ſtanding that contrariety of opinions, giving their 
Jadgment according to the dictates of their conſci- 
ence. * When king Henry II, your predeceſſor, * Reſponſe du 
was informed, that Peliſſon, preſident in the parlia- Roy Henry 11, 
ment of Chambery, which at that time did belong fur deux juge- 
to France, had been deprived of his office by an n contrares, 
arret of the parhament of Dijon, at the ſuit of Ta- 
boüet the king's attorney, and that the cauſe being 
afterwards brought to the parliament of Paris, by vir- 
tue of letters of reviſion, he had been acquitted, and 
the faid attorney condemned; he juſtified all. the 
* Judges, notwithſtanding their contrary opinions, 
* ſaying, that ſome had given their judgment accord- 
© ing to conſcience, and others according to the merit 
of the cauſe (8). an] (.) Richeome, 
III. We muſt not ſwerve from the true ſtate of the Plainte Apologe. 
queſtion. The author of the Commentaire Philoſophique, RO 
compares together thoſe who are miſtaken in a law- |. Jokaites, hop 
ſuit, and thoſe who are miſtaken in controverſies about m. 182. 
religion ; but he ſuppoſes that neither of them can be 
excuſed, unleſs they have heartily and fincerely uſed 


a a @:0a: & e 


their utmoſt endeavours to find out the truth. When 


he ſays that in ſome caſes the Judges condemn an in- 
nocent perſon, and acquit a criminal, without any 
3 he alſo goes upon this ſuppoſition, that they 
o whatever they can, and whatever the laws preſcribe 
to them in order to come to the true knowledge of 
the matter of fact, and that they have been led into 
an error meerly by the intricacy of the cauſe, acting 
all along according to the dictates of their conſcience, 
and the rules of judicial proceeding. If there are any 
inſtance where ſuch Judges have been degraded by 
their ſuperiors, though they were thought to be S. 
ly learned and honeſt, and if ſuch a degradation ſeems 
to be lawful to wiſe men, there is e reaſon to 
draw from thence ſome conſequences, in order to prove 
that Gop will puniſh ignorant men notwithſtanding 
their ſincerity, But if the thing is quite otherwiſe 
among men, what will become of thoſe conſequences ? 
I think one may be allowed to draw quite contrary 
inferences from it, and this in particular; ſince kings 
do not puniſh thoſe who, notwithſtanding all their ap- 
plication and honeſty, cannot avoid being miſtaken in 
their r Fehn about a very intricate cauſe; much 
more will Gop, who is equity and goodneſs itſelf, 
bear with thoſe who are not able to unfold the true 
ſenſe of a paſſage of the ſcripture which is very ob- | 
ſcure. N * (9) Obſerve that 
I muſt further obſerve two things: one is, That a if he ſtudied hard, 
Judge of a very groſs ignorance, can hardly be ac- and yet found 
counted a good man ; for this ſuppoſes that he has a ” Os 
neglected to inſtruct himſelf, and that his lazineſs is jc ſtupidity. 
inexcuſable (9), or that he has given up himſelf to He would then 
pleaſures. A man who behaves himſelf thus in the deſerve to be 
exerciſe of ſuch an office, cannot have a right conſci- e 0 
ence (10), and if ſuch a man is degraded, it cannot be 2 5 Ks has 
ſaid that he has been puniſhed for his ſincere and in- not examined 
voluntary ignorance. The ſecond thing I have to ſay himſelf, and un- 
is, That I advance all theſe obſervations only as doubts dertakes 3 — 
and probabilities, which may be examined, without mnt 2 
pretending to eſpouſe the cauſe, or to aſſert the doctrine {65 in it even 
of the .Commentaire Philoſophigque. And to ſhew my after he has er- 
readers that I am far from extenuating the faults of a perienced che 8 
os e, which proceed only from ignorance, I ſhall —_— y 
x own a thundering judgment againſt them. The MN 
* firſt preſident de Lamoignon would have thought (10) See, above, 
K himſelf deficient in the moſt effential part of _ citation (7s 
2 '- 
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refixed te 
Hiſtory 9 


ſales, in 


edition 0 
written b; 
nephew l 


(11) Fle 


raiſon fi 


Mr le 


Preſider 
moignot! 
of the a 
bis fune 
tions, 


Edit. 
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(b) Gee his Elogy 


edition of 1696. 


(11) Flechier, o- 
raiſon funebre de 
Mr le premier 
Preſident de La- 
moignon, p. 435 
of the volume of 
bis funeral Ora- 


RUFFL RUFINUS. 


whoſe remedies. prove mortal, notwithſtanding their honeſty- and learning [C]. Our Antony de Paſs 
cal, a Monk int 


Ruffi lived eighty-rwo years. It does not appear from the elogy which I cite (5) in 


what year he was born, nor in what year he died: ſuch an omiſſion cannot be 
fied [DJ. LEWIS ANTONY DE RUFFl, his ſon, had a hand in the additions 


to the ſecond edition of the Hiſtory of Marſeilles, 


« fice, if he had not taken care to have as much 
* knowledge as uprightneſs. And therefore he uſed 
* to ſay, that there is no great difference between a 
wicked Judge and an ignorant one. The firſt knows 
* at leaſt his duty, and is ſenſible of his injuſtice ; but 
the other does neither know the good nor the miſ- 
© Chief he does: the one is conſcious of his faults, 
and is more inexcuſable; but the other fins without 
* any remorſe, and is more incorrigible. But they 
© are equally guilty, with reſpect to thoſe whom they 


condemn through error or malice. . A man does 


not leſs feel his wound, whether he be wounded by 
a madman or a blind one ; and it matters little whe- 
ther one be undone by a man who deceives him, or 
by a man who is deceived (11). _ | 
I or from Phyſicians, «whoſe remedies prove 
mortal, notwithſtanding their honeſiy and learning.) I 
ſhall not dwell long upon this. Should a Phyſician, 
will ſome ſay, come to think that Arſenic is a good 
remedy, and give it to his patients, and ſo ſend them 
apace into another world, he would be juſtly puniſhed 
in this life, and in that which is to come, though he 


ſhould plead an involuntary ignorance. This is the 


image of an Hereſiarch. I anſwer that it is impoſſible, 


morally ſpeaking, that there ſhould be ſuch a Phyſi- 


cian; and therefore ſuch an example ought not to be 
alledged. No man can believe that Arſenic is a good 
remedy, unleſs we ſuppoſe him like thoſe, who fancy 
that they are kings, or that they are made of butter, 
and therefore muſt not come near the fire. Such 


people are carefully watches, or ſhut up by. their re- 


lations. No body conſults them in a fit of ſickneſs, 
or about a law-ſuit to follow their advices. If it be 
ſuppoſed that a Chymiſt may ſincerely believe, that he 
knows how to prepare Arſenic ſo as to make a good 
remedy of it ; one may form a very good judgment 
concerning his ignorance. Either he has experienced 
the virtue of that remedy, or he has not experienced it. 


If he has made no ſuch experiment, we muſt ſay, ei- 


ther that he does not believe what he ſays, or that 
he is mad. If he has made the experiment, and yet 
perſiſts in the ſame opinion ; one may certainly affirm 
that he is a wicked or a mad-man. An honeſt and 
ſincere ignorance ſuppoſes that a man has made it his 
buſineſs to examine a thing with an earneſt defire of 
knowing the truth of it, and without being acted by 
avarice, pride, or any deſign of cheating. Hereſiarchs 


cannot be reaſonably compared with that imaginary 


Phyſician, who kills ſo many people, unleſs they have 
ſeen the eternal damnation of their firſt followers. If 
ſuch a ſight did not convert them, they muſt needs 
either be mad, or ſpeak againſt their conſcience ; and 
in both caſes they ought to be delivered to the ſecular 
power; in the firſt caſe to be ſhut up in a mad-houſe, 
and in the ſecond; to ſuffer the puniſhment which 
thoſe deſerve, who blaſpheme againſt Gop whom they 
know. No body defires that fach people ſhould be 
tolerated. 3 5 | 
As to the puniſhment that a Phyſician ſhould deſerve 
before Gop, if he ſhould give Arſenic to his patients, 
the thing may eafily be thus determined. If he was 
a mad-man, he would be judged as a mad-man : if he 
was not mad, he would be judged according as his 
1gnorance has been voluntary or involuntary. Now 
by a voluntary ignorance we muſt underſtand ſuch an 
ignorance as proceeds from lazineſs, or from ſome 
other fault, which may be mended. | 

[D] Such an omiſſion cannot be juſtified. } Paul ſo- 
vius, Scœvola Sammarthanus, and ſeveral other elogiſts 
have often committed the ſame fault. Were they 
afraid that a date would ſpoil the harmony of a pe- 
riod ? Or had they a mind to be ſhort? How vain 
would ſuch excuſes be ! if they went upon ſuch ridi- 
culous reaſons, why did not they put in the margin 
what they are cenfured for having omitted ? I am ſure 
that upon ſome- occaſions they have been ſilent, be- 
cauſe they did not know in what year their hero was 
born or died. The author of Mr Ruffi's encomium 
cannot be excuſed upon ſuch an ignorance. But will 
ſome ſay in his vindication, does he not ſay that the 
Hiſtory of Marſeilles was printed when the author was 
but thirty-five years of age? Does he not ſay that the 
author lived eighty-two years? Is it not an eaſy thing 
to infer from thence, that he was born in the year 
1607, and that he died in 1689. I anſwer in the 
negative, becauſe he does not tell us that the Hiftory 
of Marſeilles was printed in 1642, and that date is 
neither to be ſeen in the Epiſtle Dedicatory, nor in 
the Preface, nor in the king's Licence, nor in any 
other part of the Prolegomena; and therefore we 
want another book to know the year in which that 
author was born or died. It is therefore a fault; for 
a reader ſhouid not be ſo much as obliged to turn to 
ſome other pages of the ſame book upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion. Much leſs ought an author to impoſe upon us 
the neceſſity of conſulting another boek. 1 


RUFINUS, a favourite of the emperor Theodoſius, was a Gaul, born in the 
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in their own ruin, and confirmed him in his power [4]. He was baptized with 


province of Aquitain (a), of mean extraction, but of a lofty mind, he was a ſupple, ( Torn ot Fuu- 
inſinuating, and polite man, well qualified to divert a prince, and even to ſerve him. Claudian. It 
He came to the court of Conſtantinople, where he got friends and patrons: he made we Mow of the 
himſelf known to Theodoſius, and had the good fortune to pleaſe him. He ſo well country now cal- 
improved the beginning of his fortune, that he was in ſhort time promoted to con- 5 
ſiderable employ ments. The emperor made him high ſteward of his palace ; admitted ſo called, 
him into all his councils, honoured him with his friendſhip and confidence, and at laſt + Zozim. lib. 
raiſed him to the conſulſhip with his own ſon Arcadius. This man maintained his poſt as iv. Ambr. Ep. 
he had acquired it, rather by his addreſs than by his virtue. His ambition increaſed with 53 

his fortune : he endeavoured to enrich himſelf with the ſpoils of thoſe, whom he oppreſſed 

by his calumnies I. Whoever had an extraordinary merit, and was in a condition + Claudia. lid. i, 
to contend with him in his ſtation, could not fail to be his enemy. Nevertheleſs 
being afraid of loſing the prince's affection, unleſs he preſerved his eſteem, he appeared 

modeſt and diſintereſted. He covered his ill counſels with the pretence of juſtice, or of 

policy, and knew ſo well how to ſet off his good qualities, and conceal the ill ones, (5 Zea. 

that the emperor, as knowing and jealous of his authority as he was, was often deceived 

and governed by him, without perceiving it. The principal lords of the court could not G a 
ſee the elevation of this favourite, without being offended at it (S). They doſe, bv iv, 


conſpired againſt him, and reſolved to undo him (): but their enterpriſe ended only Eat. 185, 15 


Iz mo. 


great 


9 But their enterpriſe ended only in their own * ed againſt him, were (1) Timaſus and Promotus, who (1) Flechier, Hit, 
an 


confirmed him in his power.) They, who conſpir- | had lately commanded the army, and done important ſer- de Theodoſe, 


liur. i ; 
vices. % ann. — 2 


932 


Pag. 500. 


(d) But according 
to Mr Flechier, 
ibid pag. 437. 
this ſhould be in 
the year 397» 


(2) Id. ibid. pag, 
435, ad ann, 
392. 


* Zo. lib. iv, 


RU HIN US. 


great pomp in the year 394 [B]. The ſpite he conceived to ſee Stilico above him after 
the death of Theodoſius, put him upon treacherous deſigns, whereby he undid himſelf, 
(0% Flechier, ibid. e took advantage of his maſter's weakneſs; he embroiled the empire and emperors, by his 


ſecret practices with the Huns, the Goths, and the Alans, and endeavoured to make bimſel 
ſovereign, or at leaſt independent upon his maſters, and his enemies (c). He was killed in the 


year 395 (d). See Moreri, His death put an end to Claudian's doubts about provi- 
dence ; they vaniſhed away as ſoon as he heard of the fall of that inſolent and unjuſt 
favourite. I ſhall make ſome reflexions upon his words [C]; which will give me 


Mei... Tatian, who had governed all the Eaft in 
the abſence of Theodefius . . . . and Proculus, Tatian's 
fon, governor of Conſtantinople, a young, bold, and daring 
man. Rufus being informed of all their deſigns, pre- 
pofſefſed the emperor in his own behalf, and repreſented 


to him, (2) That the favours he daily received from 


his majeſty, made him odious to the whole court; 
that though he was never ſo careful to prevent the 
murmurs of thoſe, who envied him, new factions and 


cabals were daily formed againſt him; that he muſt 


infallibly fink, unleſs he were ſupported by the ſame 
hand, that raiſed him; that he was ſenſible of his 
want of merit, and gloried only in the kindneſs his 
majeſty had for him, and in expreſſing his acknow- 


ledgment for it all the days of his life. Having thus 


engaged the emperor to protect him, he made it his bufi- 
neſs not only to avoid being ſurpriſed, but alſo to deſtroy 
his enemies. . . . . Being in the council with Promotus, he 
had ſeveral conteſts with him. Þ+ The emperor went 
out, and then their diſpute began again: both of them 
maintained their opinions, and inſenfibly grew hot upon it. 


 Rufinus ſpoke ſome offenſive words ; whereupon Promotus 


J 202. lib, iv, 


| 1 Ambr. ep. 53+ 
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fell into a paſſion, and gave him a box on the ear. 
The emperor, to vhm Rufinus immediately complained, 
abas extremely angry at it. He openly declared, that he 
was weary of ſuffering ſuch diviſions and intrigues, 


and the authors of them; that he would teach them 


to live peaceably, and to confider thoſe whom he had 


an affection for; and that if they continued to be jea- 
lous of Rufinus, he would raiſe him ſo far above them, 
that they ſhould be forced to reſpect, and perhaps to 


obey, him. That prince, who knew how to ſpeak with 
authority, and to make himſelf feared, when there was 
a neceſſity for it, ſpoke thoſe words fo' warmly, that 
from that time no body durſi murmur. He turned Pro- 
motus out of the court, and almoſt at the ſame time he 
made Rufinus Prefe# of the Prætorium. Me new dignity 
of this favourite, and the emperor's protection, on which 
he entirely relied, enabled him to revenge himſelf more 
eaſily of his enemies. Promotus did not live long after 
his diſgrace, for having received orders to go and join 
the army, and to march towards the Baſtarnæ, who 


ere plundering Thrace, he was killed in an ambuſh, by 


a party of thoſe Barbarians : ſeveral people accuſed Ruf:- 
nus of that treachery. Proculus's death |. was not leſs 
diſmal. That minifter had him accuſed of ſeveral crimes, 
bribed the commiſſioners appointed to try him, obliged 
them under-hand to condemn him to death, and contrived 
the matter ſo that the pardon, which the emperor ſent 
him, came after the execution, He crofſed Tatian I in 
ſome domeſtic concerns, and Timaſus would not hade been 
more fortunate than the reſt, had he not endeavoured to 
gain the afßfection of that favourite, and made himſelf an 
accomplice of his crimes. | 


[B] He was baptized with great pomp in the year 


394.] Mr Flechier has given us a noble deſcription 
of it, after a preamble, which is a maſter-piece, and 
therefore I ſhall ſet down his words ſomewhat at large. 
< Rufinus, who governgg the empire with an abſolute 
© power in the abſence off Theodoſius . . . had for a 
* 2 time concealed hs vanity and ambition under 
the a nce of an affected modeſty : and whether 
he had a mind that the emperor who loved him, 
ſhould have a good opinion of him, or whether he 
was willing to give leſs umbrage to the courtiers, 
who envied his fortune, he grew every day more 
powerful, without ſeeming to be more proud. He 
was deſirous to get wealth by private means; and 
though he loved pomp and ſtatelineſs, his avarice 

ve a check to his pride. But when he ſaw that 
could rely upon his maſter's affection, being 
loaded with the wealth he had received from him, 
or had himſelf unjuſtly acquired, he gave a full 
« ſcope to his inclinations, and grew inſolent, as ſoon 
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occaſion 


as he believed he might be ſo with impunity. He 
procured himſelf a great many creatures, appeared 
abroad with a more magnificent equipage than be- 
came a private man, and built more ſtately houſes 
than the very palaces of the emperors. He had 
taken a particular care to build near the ſuburb of 
Chalcedon, called the ſuburb of the Oak *, a houſe 


a town, and fo full of ornaments and precious goods, 
that one could hardly believe that a private man had 
been able to bear ſuch exceſſive charges. On the 
one fide was erected a large church in honour of the 
apoſtles St Peter and St Paul ; and on the other, at 
a {mall diſtance, a monaſtery was to be ſeen in per- 
ſpective upon a riſing ground, which was to ſupply 
the want of clergymen in that chureh. When 
thoſe buildings were finiſhed, Rufinus reſolved to be 
baptized, and at the ſame time to celebrate the. de- 
dication of that new church with all imaginable 


and vain-glory to a little religion, he ** called to- 
gether the biſhops of the ſeveral parts of the eaſtern 
empire, . eſpecially thoſe, who were poſſeſſed of the 
firſt ſees. Nay, he intreated by repeated letters, 
the moſt famous anchorets of Egypt to leave their 
ſolitude, in order to aſſiſt at this pompous cere- 
mony. The great ſtation he was in, in the empire, 
whereof he had the chief direction under the prince 
Arcadius, engaged a great many biſhops to ſet out 
upon the firſt invitation, and to bring along with 
them the moſt holy men of their provinces. The 
_ aſſembly was very numerous. There were in it 
three patriarchs, Nectarius of Conſtantinople, Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, and Flavian of Antioch, Gre- 
gory biſhop of Nyſſa, Amphilocus of Iconium, Paul 
of Heraclea, Dioſcorus of Helenopolis, and ſeveral 
other famous Prelates arrived there before the reſt. 
The chief perſons of the nobility and clergy, and an 
innumerable multitude of people reſorted thither, 
ſome to honour the feaſt, others to make their court 
to that favourite, and many to ſatisfy their curioſi- 
ty. This ceremony was performed in the month of 
September, The church was hung with rich tape- 
ſtry; the altar glittered with gold and precious 
ſtones. The conſecration was made with all the or- 
der and magnificence poſſible. The ſervice being 
over, they proceeded to Rutinus's baptiſm with the 
ſame pomp. The Patriarch Nectarius adminiftred it 
to him, and the famous Evagrius of Pontus, who 
had been ſent for from Egypt with the anchoret 
Ammonius, received at the coming out of the font 
tt that regenerated man, who did not long preſerve 
his innocency. Thus ended that ſolemnity, which 
would have been one of the moſt holy and moſt 
magnificent of the eaſtern church, had it not been 
attended with a prophane luxur d had not that 
miniſter endeayoured to get agaWiliith the people 
by his injuſtice, the immenſe ſums Mie Nhe ſeemed 
to have ſpent for Gop upon that occafion (4).” 


appears in the world, moved him to believe that it 
is directed by the moſt wiſe laws of an infinite Gov ; 


* Sozom. 4B. 


of pleaſure ſo vaſt, that one would have taken it for viii, cap. ail. 


pomp (3). . . « . Adding a great deal of oftentation (3) Flechier, 


ibid. pag. 488. 


** Ti 


lib. i, cap. x xxi, 
Socrat. {b, ii, 
cap. v. Pallad. 
in Lauſiac. cap, 


10. 


tt Pallad. in 
Lauſiac. 


(4) Flechier, 
[C] 1 Hall make ſome reflexions upon Claudian's ubi ſupra, = 


doubts (5).] He ſays that the beautiful order, which 488. 


(5) Concerning 
Divine Provi- 


but that the diſorder, which prevails among men, the gence 


proſperity of the wicked, and the miſery of good 


men, induced him to believe, as Epicurus did, that 


all things had been made by chance, and that the gods 
did not concern themſelves with the government of 
the world. At laſt, ſays he, the puniſhment of Ru- 
finus has removed my doubts; I acquit the gods ; 
I do no more complain that the wicked have 2 fo 
much power; they are only raiſed to fall fr 
higher place. This will be better repreſented in his 
own words. IE Ps | 

W 2 Sæ pe 


om a 


(6) Cl: 
Rufin. 


(6) Claudian. in 
Rufin. 1.6. 7, init. 


(7) See the ar- 
tice CON CINI, 
remark [F]. 


(3) Balzac Socrate 
Chretien, pag, 
* 77. 


occaſion to inquire whether all thoſe, who have maintained the Orthodox opinion con- 


cerning providence, have well obſerved the rules of diſputation. 


Sæpe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 
Curarent Superi terras, an nullus ineſſet 
Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 
Nam cum diſpoſiti quæſiſſem fœdera mundi, 
Præſeriptoſque maris fines, annique meatus, 
Et lucis, noctiſque vices : tunc omnia rebar 
Conſilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverſo tempore naſci, 
Qui variam Phceben alieno juſſerit igne 
Compleri, Solemque ſuo : porrexerit undis 
Littora ; tellurem medio libraverit axe. 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adſpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarique pios: rurſus labefacta cadebat 
Relligio, cauſſæque viam non ſponte ſequebar 
Alterius, vacuo quæ currere ſemina motu 
Affirmat, magnumque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi: quæ Numina ſenſu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel neſcia noſtri. 
Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini pœna tumultum, 
Abſolvitque Deos. jam non ad culmina rerum 
Injuſtos creviſſe queror, tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapſu graviore ruant (6). 


Oft has my mind with anxious doubts been toft, 

Whether the care of Heav'n extends to earth, 

Or mortal things depend on chance alone. 

For, auben the fair creation 1 ſurvey d 

In beautcous order rang d; the fea confir'd 

Within its bounds, and its proud waves reftrain'd ; 
The year revolving in its conſtant courſe : 
And the wiciffitude of day and night ; 

I clearly ſaw the hand of Providence, 

And own'd the mighty ruler of the world ; 

That GOD, whoſe all-informing hand directs 

The rapid mation of the whirling ſpheres ; 

Who rules the ſeaſons of the varied year; 

Who fills the moon's bright orb with borrow/d light; 

And bids the ſun with native luſtre ſhine : 

Who on the ocean's brink extends the ſhores, 

And on its axis ballances the earth. 

But, when the gloomy ſcene of man I wiew'd, 
The bad triumphant, and the good oppreſs'd ; 
Religion in a moment loft its hold ; 

My heart inclin'd to that Philoſophy, 

Which tells us, that diſcordant ſeeds of things, 
Hurl'd thro the vaſt abyſs of emptineſs, 
Produced, by chance, not art, this fair variety; 
Which avou'd perſuade, there are no gods in heav'nz 
Or gods regardleſs of the human race. 

At length, Rufinus puniſhment has clear d 

My anxious doubtings, and abſolv'd the gods. 

No longer I complain, that projſp"rous vice 

I rain d on high : the wicked are exalted, 

Only to fall with greater ruin down. 


I have promiſed in the article of Marſhal d'Ancre 
(7), to mention in this place Balzac's reflexions upon 
a thought of Malherbe like that of Claudian : I do 
now perform my promiſe. * (8) It 1s true they ſpoke 
thus, before they had been better inſtructed by the 
Chriſtian Religion. 'The gods were charged with 
all the crimes of men. 'The divine providence was 
every day indicted by ſome body, who complained 
that the things of this world did not go, as he 
could have wiſhed. THAT FORTUNATE 
TYRANT BEARS WITNESS AGAINST 
GOD. This is an old ſaying alledged by your 
Cicero; and there is nothing ſo obvious in the Hea- 
then Poets, as the crimes of their gods, and of 
fate, Crimen Deorum, Fatorum crimen, &c. Cynthia 
is fick, and if ſhe dies of her ſickneſs, ſays a Poet 
VOL. IV. | 
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who was in love with her, the death of ſuch a beau- 
tiful woman will be the crime of the god of Phyſit. 


N 


Tam formoſa tuum Mortua crimen erit. 


Nay ſince the empire of Conſtantine, and under the 
children of Theodoſius, there are ſome inſtances of 
thoſe poetical blaſphemies, and of that prophane 
liberty. If Rufinus had not been puniſhed for his 
crimes, the gods would have been indicted, as Ru- 
finus's abettors and accomplices : 


Abſulit hunc tandem Rufini pena timorem (9), | 
Abſolvitque Deos. 


One of our Poets ſaid ſomething like it, but in a 


very excellent manner, and his copy exceeds all his 
< originals. I take it to be a maſter- piece: it is in 
* that Ode, which may he ſet above the fineſt and moſt 
© elaborate Odes of the Ancients, The god of the 
deine ſpeaks to a favourite, who was going over the 
* Pont-neuf.” I ſhall not tranſcribe the verſes of 
Malherbe which Balzac quotes ; you will find the con- 
cluſion of them in the article of CON CINI remark 
[F]. I add the following words of Menage (10) to 
thoſe of Balzac: For the reſt, this thought, Et le ciel 
accuſe de ſupporter tes crimes, eſt reſolu de fe ju- 
ſtifier, (and Heawen being accuſed of favouring thy 
crimes, is reſolved to windicate itſelf) is not originally 
Claudian's : ſeveral other authors, who lived long be- 


fore him have ſaid the ſame thing. Cicero in the third 


book de Natura Drum : Diogenes quidem Cynicus di- 
cere ſolebat, Harpalum, qui temporibus ills prædo 
felix habebatur, contra Deos teſtimonium dicere, quod 
in illa fortuna tam diu viveret. 
of the ſame book : Improborum igitur proſperitates, ſe- 


And in another place 
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(9) It ſhould 6; 
tumultum. Mr 
Menage, Obſer- 
vat. ſur Mal- 
kerbe, pag. 431, 
took no notice of 
this Quid pro quo 
of Balzac, whoſe 
very words he al- 


ledges, 


(10) Menage; 
Obſervations ſur 
Malherbe, pag 

433. 


cundæque res redarguunt, ut Diogenes dicebat, vim 


omnem Deorum ac poteſtatem. Martial: 


Nullos eſſe Deos, inane cœlum 
Affirmat Selius; probatque, quòd ſe 
Factum, dum negat hæc, videt beatum. 


There are no gods, Rufin aſſeris, 
But empty Heavens, and this he proves 
From his own happineſs who ſays it. 


Seneca ſays in that ſenſe, Deorum crimen, Sylla tam 
felix; and an ancient comic Poet, | 


| ©:s d dad , Tos katss ed alpeoreiy. 
The wicked s happineſs is GO Des reproach. 


Barthius (11) has collected a great many ſuch ſayings, 
and has not omitted thoſe that are to be found in the 
Scripture (12). One may bring under this head all 
the paſſages of the antients, wherein fortune is revil- 
ed, as a blind, inconſtant, rambling, unjuſt Being, 
that favours unworthy perſons (13). I ſhall only {et 
down one of thoſe paſſages out of Pliny (14): In- 
* venit inter has utraſque ſententias medium ſibi ipſa 
* mortalitas numen, quo minus etiam plana de Deo 
conjectatio eſſet. Toto quippe mundo, & locis om- 
nibus, omnibuſque horis omnium vocibus Fortuna 
ſola invocatur: una nominatur, una accuſatur, una 
agitur rea, una cogitatur, ſola laudatur, ſola argui- 
tur, & cum convitiis colitur (15): volubilis, a ple- 
riſque vero & cæca etiam exiſtimata, vaga, incon- 
ſtans, incerta, varia, indignorumque fautrix. Huic 
omnia expenſa, huic omnia feruntur accepta: & in 
tota ratione mortalium, ſola utramque paginam fa- 
cit. Adeoque obnoxiæ ſumus ſortis, ut Sors ipſa 
pro Deo ſit, qua Deus probatur incertus. - - - - Be- 
twixt both theſe opinions concerning a Divinity, mortal; 
have invented a medium, that the exiſtence of GOD 
might ſtill become more uncertain. For all the avorld 
over, and in all places, and times, fortune only is in- 
vocated: only talked of, only accuſed, only condemned, 
only thought on, only praiſed, only blamed, and with 
reproaches worſhipped : inconſtant, and by moſt part 
even thought to be blind, wavering, wandering, un- 
"44 10 certain, 
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(11) Barthius, 
ad Claudian, in 


Rufin. Jb. 1, init. 
pag. m. 1078, & 


e. 


(12) Apud Re- 
gem Prophetam 
Pſal. Ixxiii, & 
xciii. Hiobum 
cap. xxiii. Haba - 
cuc cap. i. Ma- 
leachum cap. ili. 
Barthius, ibid, 
pag. T1082, 


(13) See the ar- 
ticle PAYS, re- 
mark HJ. 


(14) Plin. Jib. ii, 
cap, vii, pag, m. 
X46 © 


(15) See concern- 
ing this an obſers 
vation againſt 
Coſtar, citation 
(51) of the arti- 
cle H E R C Us 
LES, 
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(16) Nis like na- 
ture, 

Naturam expellas 
furca, tamen uſ- 
que recurret. 
Horatius, Epiſt. 
K, lib. i, ver. 
24. 


So ME ien 


tions upon the 
method of anſwe- 
ring the difficul- 
ties about provi- 


RU FIN US. 


Gabriel Naudæus affirms a thing which is moſt falſe, nam ely, that Rufinus has been 


certain, various, and favouring the unworthy. To 
her is attributed whatever is given and received : 
and in ail the thoughts of mortals fhe alone is all in 
all. And ſo obnoxious we are to the power of chance, 
that fortune herſelf is in place of a god, whereby. the 
© exiſtence of GOD is proved uncertain.” It may be 
faid that in all ages and among all nations, without 
excepting the age we live in, and Chriſtianity, the 
proſperity of wicked men has occaſioned many mur- 
murs againſt Gop, and raiſed many doubts about Pro- 
vidence. On the other ſide, that objection has been 
anſwered at all times and in all countries : ſeeing then 
it hath been perpetually renewed, notwithſtanding all 
anſwers to it, we muſt conclude that it has ſomething 
very ſpecious, and I do not know what proportion to 
our mind, which eafily admits it, and cannot throw 
it off (16). So that what is ſaid of the palm-tree may 
be applied to it, curvata reſungo. Anſwers may bend 
me a little, but I am ſoon reſtored. We need not 
examine its ſolidity; for we ought to be perſuaded 
that it is a falſe and inſignificant objection; but per- 
haps it will not be improper to examine whether Clau- 
dian made a good anſwer to it. 

Some may tell him; you have not taken the right 
way ; the only anſwer you ſhould have made to your 
difficulty, was to conſider the vaſt and immenſe idea 
of the moſt perfect Being, and to draw this conſe- 
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dence. Laws of quence from it : he is the author and governor of all 


diſputation, 


(170 1 was ſilent 


and opened not 
my mouth be- 
cauſe thou didſt 
it, Pſal, xaxix, 
9. 


things; and therefore nothing comes to paſs but what 
is directed in a moſt wiſe, juſt, and admirable manner. 
This is certainly the true way of removing all doubts: 
filence reaſon; let it acquieſce to authority (17): Gop 
faid ſo, auT3; ke, Gop has done it, Gop has per- 
mitted it; it is therefore true, zuſt, wiſely done, and 
wiſely permitted. If you enter into the diſcuſſion of 


each particular argument, you will never ſee an end 


of the matter, and after a thouſand diſputes, you will 
be obliged to have recourſe to authority, and to the 
immenſe idea of the moſt perfect Being. But ſince we 
muſt come to that at laſt, let us keep immoveably and 
ſtedfaſtly to it, laying our finger on our mouth and 
filencing our imperfect knowledge. Being fully per- 
ſuaded that the beſt uſe of reaſon as to thoſe things is 
not to reaſon at all. Let us inforce more ſtrongly 
the motives of this method. When a man engages in 
a diſputation, we expe& he will ſhew his adverſary 
that he is in the wrong; but he muſt not pretend 
that his adverſary will acquieſce in his firſt and ſecond 
anſwers. The rules of diſputation require that each 
party may be allowed to reply, as often as he can an- 
{wer an argument by another argument, and till the 


matter be brought to the firſt principles. If I can 


ſhew a man that his aſſertion is contrary to the com- 
mon notions, and that mine is a natural and neceſſary 


conſequence of thoſe notions; I am not obliged to 
hear him any longer, but to filence him with this 


axiom, adverſus negantem principia non eft diſputandum. 
But if I give only a probable ſolution of his objections, 
and he is able to bring in new difficulties as probable, 


or near as probable, as my ſolution, J cannot require 


of him that he ſhould acquieſce in my anſwers: I 
muſt look out for a new ſolution of his new difficul- 
ties ; and if I can find none that 1s evident, or that 
will not admit of a ſpecious anſwer, I ought to give 
over the diſpute without pretending to have got the 
victory; otherwiſe I ſhould imitate the converters in 
France. About the year 1680, theſe gentlemen of- 
fered to enter upon a conference on religion with their 
erring brethren : they promiſed to hear their doubts, 
and to clear them, and to inftru& them in a very cor- 
dial manner : but after they had anſwered two or three 
times, they could no longer bear to be contradicted, 
they would have their explanations ſubmitted to, other- 
wiſe they declared that their adverſaries were obſtinate. 
It had been better to ſay ſo at firſt: it is a ridiculous 
thing to enter into a diſcuſſion, if we will not ſuffer 
an adverſary to make a hundred and a hundred replies, 
if he can do it ; and if he is able to alledge againſt the 
tenth reply, an argument as probable as the objection 
which he propoſed againſt the main aſſertion, Such 
is the true ſtate of diſputations. Your adverſary attacks 
your aſſertion, you anſwer him; but it often falls out 
that your anſwer lies more open to difficulties than the 


aſſertion itſelf. You ought therefore to refute his re- 


ply : your new anſwer contains I know not what, that 


praiſed 


raiſes new difficulties more plauſible than the firſt ; 
therefore they muſt be examined, and ſo in infinitum, 
unleſs you bring on your fide common notions (18), 
to nonplus your antagoniſt, Such are the laws of the 


combate ; if you have no mind to obſerve them, it is ſt 


better for you not to enter the liſts, being contented 
to ſay, this ought to be believed without reaſoning : 
God faid ſo ; that is enough. | 

This would be an unjuſt proceeding, if the ſtate of 
the queſtion was this, Has God ſpoke? But it cannot 
be {aid to be unjuſt, when we diſpute with men, who 
acknowledge the exiſtence of a moſt perfect Being, and 
raiſe doubts in their minds becauſe good men are un- 
happy, and wicked men live in proſperity. 'The only 
anſwer, that ought to be made to thoſe doubting men, 
is this. You are perſuaded of the exiſtence of a moſt 
perfect Being; you ought therefore to believe that it 
governs all things in a moſt perfe& manner : for if you 
do not draw this conſequence from the principle which 
you admit, you are ignorant of the firſt rules of com- 
mon ſenſe, and you might as well argue thus; the 
ſun cannot produce darkneſs, therefore it has produced 
it. That it may the better appear that we ought to 
keep to that ſhort anſwer, and to that general prin- 
ciple of the exiſtence of Gop, I will ſhew the incon- 
veniencies, which ariſe from a particular diſcuſſion of 


each argument. In the firſt place, it is certain that 


in ſuch a caſe you are obliged to anſwer all the replies 
of an adverſary, till you can bring an argument againſt 
him, to which no reaſonable reply can be made : ſach 


are the laws of diſputation, as J have already obſerv- 


ed. In the ſecond place, it is certain that your par- 
ticular arguments will be anſwered in infinitum, and 
that the anſwers will be at leaſt no leſs plauſible, as it 
will appear from this ſpecimen. Suppoſe our Poet had 
acquainted another man with the reaſon, that remov- 
ed all his doubts : he would have told him, ſince Ru- 
finus has been puniſhed, there is a providence, where- 
by all things are wiſely and juſtly governed. The pro- 
ſperity of that wicked man did not prove that provi- 
dence was aſleep, but, on the contrary, that it was pre- 
paring by degrees a ſevere pußiſnment for him; he 


(18) By Common 
notions I under. 
and in genera} 

all the Principle; 
which the two 
contending Parties 
are agreed upon, 


was raiſed that he might be the better cruſhed to pieces 


by falling from a high place: © tolluntur in altum, ut 


* lapſu graviore ruant. - - - they are lifted up on high, 
© that their fall may be the greater. Claudian 4 | 


have been anſwered, if you have nothing elſe to ſay, 
the difficulty remains ſtill; though your ſolution be 


never ſo ancient (19), it is not the better for it; whilſt 
you reſolve a great difficulty, you lie open to one that 
is ſtill greater: your particle UT ftrikes one with hor- 


(19) Juvenal, 
Stat. X, ver, 
104, ſaid before, 


ror. It cannot be heard without trembling. You ſpeating of Se- 


aſcribe to the moſt perte& Being, who is conſequently . 


infinitely good, a motive and a final cauſe, which are 
ſo far from having any goodneſs in them, that they are 
the moſt malicious and tyrannical character that can be 
conceived. It is juſt as if one of our emperors deſign- 
ing to inflict a capital puniſhment upon ſome of his 
domeſtics, ſhould make them governors of provinces, 
and ſuffer them to exerciſe all ſorts of extortions, and 
to ſuck the ſubſtance of the people; it is, I ſay, as 
if he permitted thoſe things in order to puniſh them 
more ſeverely. If you had been ſo bold as to ſay of 
Theodoſius what you ſay of Gop, that he raiſed Ru- 
finus to the higheſt dignities to cruſh him the better, 
and to ſhew his ſubjects his ſovereign power of raiſing 
and depreſſing men, he would have had you hanged, 
as a ſatirical and inſolent Poet. Claudian would doubt- 
leſs be ſenſible of the heinouſneſs of his UT and of his 
final cauſe, and would defire that this word ſhould not 
be taken in a ſtrict and criminal ſenſe. He would ſay 
that providence had not loaded wicked Rufinus with 
good things, in order to do him more miſchief, but 
in hopes that that favourite would make a good ule of 
them. He would add, that, according to the laws of 
nature, the fall of bodies is ſo much the greater, as 
they fall from a higher place, and that therefore Ru- 
finus's elevation could not but aggravate his puniſh- 
ment, when the ill uſe he continually made of hea- 
venly favours called for it. But Claudian would be 
anſwered that this does not remove the difficulty : 
hopes are not to be found in the divine nature; Go 
moſt certainly knows whatever ſhall come to paſs ; he 
knew moſt certainly that Rufinus would make an ill uſe 
of his favours; and therefore it had been better to 


U pre ven 


janus. 

Nam qui nimios 
optabat honores, 
Et nimias poſce- 
bat opes, nume- 
roſa parabat 
Excelſæ turris ta- 


bulata, unde al- 


t ior eſſet 

Caſus, & impul- 
ſz præceps im- 
mane ruinæ. 


(20) Car 
nium ex. 
mus tam 
na regna 
dedit pe 
biber me 
inpedire 
tet lum 
zterficel 
aliquandt 
dare. C. 
Natura 
10. ili, 
xxxti. 


(21) E. 
Octava 
bibit & 
Pius 

Jratis : 
ctrix P! 
lorass 
Nia, [ 


RUFINUS. 


praiſed by three or four celebrated Hiſtorians [D]. 


20) Car om- prevent him (20), than to bear his crimes for many 
dum crudeliffi? years, in order to inflift upon him a puniſhment, which 
mos amd Cin, cannot atone up the miſchief he has done, the oppreſ- 
1 pro- ſion of ſo many innocent perſons, the death of ſo 
biber melias fuit, many people, and the ruin of ſo many families. It 
inpedireque ne 1s but a poor ſatisfaction for a province deſolated by 
tet ſummes os a governor, only to have him puniſhed ; it continues 
. in the miſerable condition it was in before, and ſome- 
8 de times the guilty man is the better for it (21). I do 
Natura Desrum, not carry farther the replies, which our Poet could 
lib. dit, cap. make; doubtleſs he could make a great many, but 
xxXii, thoſe of his adveriary would be no leſs numerous, and 
would always be like thoſe we have juſt now ſeen, 
beiden Marius that is, they would be more proportioned to the no. 
dit & fruitur tions of our mind, and to the ideas by which we judge 
Diis of the perfection of a government than thoſe of Clau- 
Jratis : at tu di dian. I ſuppoſe that after a long diſputation his ad- 


3 verſary would tell him: I believe as well as you, that 
por on Oo... 


21) Exul ab 


Stat, I, ver. 49. whatever has happened in the caſe of Rufinus is juſt, 


wiſe, and perfect in reſpect to Gop; but I do not be- 

lieve it by virtue of your arguments, they are apter 

to raiſe doubts, than to enlighten the mind. You may 

ule them however. to thoſe whom they may ſatisfy, 

but do not mention them to thoſe who carry argu- 

ments as far as they can go. 'The idea of the moſt 

perfect Being ought to be ſufficient to them, and it is 

ſufficient when they make good uſe of their reaſon. I 

know ſome men, who have read ſeveral times Boetius, 

de Conſolatione Philoſophiæ, and find a great difference 

between the objections and the anſwers of that author. 

Boëtius was both a great Philoſopher, and a very good 

man. Groaning under the weight of his misfortune, 

and overwhelmed with grief, he ſuppoſes that Philo- 

ſophy comes to comfort him. He raiſes ſeveral ob- 

jections about providence : Philoſophy anſwers them 

as well as ſhe can, but whereas the difficulties of Boe- 

tius are fitted to the meaneſt capacity, the ſolutions 

can hardly be underſtood without the greateſt atten- 

tion, and the quickeſt apprehenſion. Philoſophy mi- 

ſtruſts herſelf, and requires moſt times that ſhe may be 

allowed to wind about, and to trace up things higher ; 

and though what ſhe ſays be never {o ſolid, it happens 

ſometimes that we do not underſtand it; and if ſhe 

convinces us, ſhe does it moſt times without enlighten- 

ing the mind. Such is the opinion of ſome perſons 

who have read Boetius. They bave acquainted me 

that a moſt ſubtile Profeflor of the XVIIth century, 

has more dextrouſly defended the honour of Philoſo- 

phy than he; for after introducing a Heathen who 

(22) anne ares propoſes innumerable doubts about providence, he 
3&1. gives him no other expedient, but the aſſiſtance of the 
tatibus oppreſſus, divine grace (22). 
niſi afflatu divino Before I make an end of this remark, I muſt take 
amimetur ad cog- notice of the injuſtice of ſome perſons, who fancy that 
ee * thoſe who reject the reaſons alledged for a doctrine, 
ab univerſo nun. Teject the doctrine itſelf. There is a very great diffe- 
quam aſſurget, rence between thoſe two things; and they are eafily 
Claudius Beri- diſtinguiſhed by equitable and underſtanding men, who 
22 'n priores ſuffer patiently and without any ill ſuſpicion, thoſe, 
„% %% + who cannot abide that weak and wrong arguments 


riflot. Circulo Se PLE; . 
xx, in fie, ſhould be made uſe of to maintain a truth, This how- 
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ever may be liable to ſome abuſes ; for, (to give an 

inſtance of it) the Sceptics under pretence of confuting 

only the arguments of the Dogmatiſts for the exiſtence 

of Gop, did actually undermine the doctrine itſelf, 

At firſt, they declared (23), that they followed the (24) Sext. Empi- 

common opinion, without addifting themſelves to any ricus, Pyrrhon. 

particular ſect; that they acknowledged the exiſtence Hypotyp. 46. iti. 

of the gods, honoured them, and aſcribed a providence © . 

to them; but that they could not abide that the Dog- 

matiſts ſhould be ſo raſh as to reaſon about it: after- 

wards they propoſed their objections, which, by over- 

throwing providence, tended to overthrow the exiſtence 

of Gop. See Sextus Empiricus (24), who inſtead of (24) Sext. Em 

grounding his doubts, as Claudian did, upon the pro- ric. 6:4. 

ſperity of wicked men, grounds them upon adverſity, 

and the many evils that prevail in the world. He al- 

ledges an argument, which has been better expreſſed than 

confuted by Lactantius. See, above, the article PAULI- 

CIANS, remark [E], citation 16, and the following 

words of a Jeſuit who has obſerved that Arnobius con- 

feſſes this argument is unanſwerable. Pęſſet denique cum 

Sexto Empirico Lib. 1. (it ſhould be 3.) Pyrrhonicarum 

hypothypoſeon cap. 1. fieri tale argumentum, quod ſi Deus 

fit, cum fit bonus infinite, & perfectiſſimus, nulla in 

mundo eſſet malitia aut imperfettio : nam contrarium unum 

infinitum, deſtruit totaliter aliud. Cui argumento reſpon- 

ſurus Arnobius lib. 2. num. 49. poſt multam exaggera- 

tionem difficultatis, inſolubilem exiſtimare videtur. Alex- 

ander autem quem refert & late jrejicit Simplic. 2. celi, 

in fine, concedit Deum non fofſe mala excludere, alioqui 

ea omnino fuiſſe prohibiturum. Et verò hoc ipſum argu- 

mentum multos Philoſophos wvexaſſe, teſtatur Lactantius 

libro de ira Dei cap. 13. Sed refte reſpondet Scot. | 

&c (25). (25) Theoph, 
[D] Naudzus affirms . . . that Rufinus has been praiſ} Raynaudus, | 

ed by three or four celebrated Hiſtorians.) © Claudian 1 gr” 

does very much inveigh againſt Rutinus . .. and 5. 166, p. m. 

yet Zozimus, Zonaras, Eutropius, and Paulus Oro- «532, 533. 

* fius praiſe him exceedingly (26).“ They are Naude's = 

words; let us examine theſe four authors aſcending, (26) Naude Dia- 

we ſhall ſoon ſee that he is miſtaken. Oroſius (27) Logue de * 

ſpeaks ill of Ruſinus, and Eutropius ſays nothing nei- P. 30. 

ther good nor evil of him: for his Hiſtory ends with (2) See chap. 

the death of Jovian, who lived before the empire of xxxyii of book 

Theodoſius. I find nothing in Zonaras that relates to vii. 

our Rufinus. The Rufinus mentioned by that Annaliſt 

(28), was conſul of Rome, when Pyrrhus made war (28) Zonaras, 

againſt the Romans: as for Zozimus, he is ſo far — bonne 

from praiſing Rufinus exceſſively, that he repreſents e, 4, 1686. 

him as a wicked man. I could cite ſeveral . a Wo, e 

his Hiſtory which prove it clearly, but this will be 

ſufficient. P e v, idig Ts Toros ei 

a TogornTwv YErous!@- aliriO, Kal Th TAIT 

AUpnbapes e anracn, iu EfeTI0: Tov e- 

peu pevar atiav. At Rufinus quidem, qui compluribus 

intolerabilium mahkrum autor privatim eæſtiterat, & 

univerſe reipublice detrimentum adtulerat, dignas ad- 

miſſis facinoribus diris parnas luit (29). One can hardly (2g) zozimus, 

conceive how ſuch a man as Gabriel Naudzus, who V. v, pag. 297. 

had a vaſt reading, and a great memory, could com- Edit. Oxon. 1679. 

mit ſo many miſtakes in ſo few lines. | | 


Pi- 


RU GGE RI (a) (Cos uo), a Florentine, introduced himſelf into the court of (a) Base. S- 
France as a great Aſtrologer, when Catherine de Medicis favoured that fort of people. He „ 3 
was a man of parts, and had the reputation of being learned: beſides he was very bold 


Coſmus Roger. 


even to impudence, he thruſt himſelf among perſons of quality, and was a great % Gad 
intriguer (Y). Catherine de Medicis beſtowed upon him the abbey of St Mahé, in the Doctrine cu- 


Lower Bretagne. 


He calculated the nativities of all the lords of the court, and did due, P. 255. 


it in ſuch a manner as he thought moſt proper to get money from them (c). At laſt, () 1bia. 


he was accounted a Diviner and a Magician, and in the year 1574, he found himſelf 
involved in the affair of la Mole and Coconas [A], who, among other crimes, 


(d) Mercure 
were Francois, Tom, 


charged with practiſing ſorcery againſt the life of Charles IX. He is called Coſmo the , 46: ad 
Italian in that trial (d), and he was condemned to the gallies ; but the queen-mother ſet | 

him at liberty ſome time after (e). He perſuaded la Mole and ſome others, that he could 1 

make wax- images, ſome of which would procure the love of women, and others make 41. 


any one they pleaſed die in a lingring condition (). He began in 1604, 


[4] He found himſelf involved in the affair of la 
Mole and Coconas.] They were two favourites of the 
Duke of Alengon, brother to Charles IX, who had 


to ſet up (f) Mercure 
K Frangois, Tom. 
* for , Page 47. 
put their maſter upon wicked deſigns, or had been 
inſtrumental in the execution of them. I am apt to 
believe that they were falſly accuſed of ſome crimes ; 

| but 


L "= 


936 
(2) Ibid, 


() Garaſſe, ubi 


| ſupra, 
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for a writer of Almanacks, and continued to do ſo every year: they were intermixed 


with ſentences taken from Latin authors (g 


). He lived a long life, and ſurvived all 


the Italian courtiers of Catherine de Medicis (b). He died at Paris in the year 1615, 
and becauſe he had openly and inſolently declared that he died an Atheiſt [B], his body 
was thrown upon a lay-ſtall. He had been accuſed in the year 1598, of having made 


uſe of witchcraft againſt the life of Henry 


but they deſerved to ſuffer death for the things that 
were truly laid to their charge. I will quote Mezerai 
firſt ; and then le Laboureur. They found in la Mole's 
houſe an image of wax, which one Coſmo Rugier, a 
Fhrentine, and a great cheat, had made for him, to 
enchant a gentlewoman with avhom he vas in love. 


| The queen-mother aas willing that people ſhould believe 


(1) Mezerai, A- 
brege Choronol, 

Tom. v, p. 180, 
af ann, 1574. 


it had been made againſt the king; which he denied all 
along: nevertheleſs he was beheaded with Coconas. 
It is ſaid that two princeſſes, wvho were in love with 
them, flole awzvay their heads, and embalmed them in 
order to keep them: one of their accomplices was broke 
upon the wheel, and Rugier was ſent to the gallies. 
The queen-mother, who gave much credit to diviners 
and forcerers, had him ſet at liberty fame time after to 
make uſe of him (1). Le Laboureur tells us, that the 
queen would have had Coſmo hanged, and he does 
not ſay that it was ſhe who ſet that galley-ſlave at 
liberty: I call him ſo, though I know he never 
rowed. * Tourtai was condemned to be hanged, and 
to be put firſt of all to the rack Being 


© aſked whether one Coſmo, an Italian, knew any 


(2) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. to 


Caſtelnau, Tom, 


71, pag. 408, 
(3) Id. ibid. 


(4) Viz. in page 
401, where are 
theſe words : 
There are ſcarce- 
ly any ſuch cri- 
minals who will 
not endure all 


| Kinds of torture, 


if their life depend 
on their cenfe(- 


ſion. Which 


will appear by 
Coſmo Rogieri, 
of whom we 
ſhall ſpeak after- 


wards; who was 


known to be one 
of the principal in 


the ſecret, and 


had violated his 
fidelity to the 
queen, who had 
placed him with 
the duke her ſon 
for a ſpy. 
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thing of the matter, he anſwered, that there is an 
* Italian, a black man, with an ugly face, who plays 
upon the inſtruments, wears ſometimes round, and ſome- 
times taffety, breeches, and always black cloaths, and is 
© a very lufly man, and very much converſant with la 
* Noche; but he does not know wwhether he knows any 
thing of that enterprize (2). Theſe words are explained 
by le Laboureur in the following manner (3). That 
Italian is Coſmo Rogieri, of whom I have already 
* ſpoken (4), and whom the queen herſelf had placed 
* with the duke, her ſon, under pretence of teaching 

him the Italian tongue, but in truth to be a ſpy 


upon him; being informed, or afraid, that a party 


was forming to ſet him upon the throne after the 
death of Charles IX, preferably to the king of 
Poland, his brother, whoſe return into France, 
they deſigned to prevent. He confeſſed afterwards to 
ſome body, that after he had given ſome advice to 
the queen, he found out that the faction would be 
ſo ſtrong, by reaſon of the hatred which the Paris- 
Maſlacre had occaſioned, and becauſe that prince 
was ſuſpected of cruelty, beſides, that thereby the 
queen and the houſe of Guiſe would have again the 
government in their hands, that he reſolved to 
follow his maſter's fortune, not doubting that this 
faction would ſucceed in their attempt, being ſup- 
ported by great men, and by the ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and ſeveral members of the parliament, He was 
ſtill more confirmed in that opinion, when having 


had with the queen, the duke truſted him with all 
his deſigns, and made uſe of him to amuſe his 
mother with ſome inconſiderable things that he 
reported to her, whereby he had an occaſion to 
diſcourſe with her, and dive into her thoughts. 
Thus he was deeply engaged in that deſign ; but 
the queen having diſcovered the whole matter, 
cauſed him to be impriſoned, as well as the reſt, 
and brought to his tryal ; but to little purpoſe, for 
he endured the torture with great reſolution upon 


more than fourſcore heads, and even upon many 


which he himſelf had diſcovered, without confeſſing 
any thing relating either to the conſpiracy or to the 
enchanted medals, for he was accuſed of having 
made a medal of king Charles, to bring him to 
his death, and two more for the Duke of Alengon 
and la Molle his favourite, who had them tied to 
their hats in order to keep up an inviolable friend- 
* ſhip betwixt them. But they proved very fatal to 
la Molle, who, upon this vain aſſurance, ſet up for 
* a mighty-man ; and he was ſo far from being ſup- 
ported by any friends in his misfortune that his 
* own maſter, and good friend, gave evidence againſt 
* him. He did not think that our flowers-de-luce, 
* which are ſaid to have been ſent from Heaven, 


* have a ſupernatural virtue againſt charms. If it be 


IV [C]: he was thereupon examined by 
Thuanus 


true that Coſmo gave away many charms, he kept 
a good one for himſelf againſt hanging. Catherine 
de Medicis would have had him hanged ; but he 
would not: ſhe had only the ſatisfaction to ſee him 
chained, and his journey to Marſeilles was the only 
toil and fatigue that he went through. He got 
ſome friends there, who prevailed with the captain 


was never ſo much frequented upon his account, 
as it was then by reaſon of that illuſtrious galley- 
ſlave. He turned it into a ſchool of Mathematics 
and Judicial Aſtrology, having a keeper, who looked 
rather like a man given him out of honour, than 
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of his galley to take him into his houſe; which 


in order to obſerve him and prevent his eſcape.” 


Thuanus ſays, that la Mole had an image of wax 
pricked in the heart, and that Ruggeri being pro- 
ſecuted as a Magician, was ſet at liberty by the 
queen- mother. I ſhall ſet down Thuanus's words 
and la Mole's anſwers in the remark [E]. 

[B] He had openly and infolently declared that he died 
an Atheiſt.) Theſe are the words of the Mercure 
Frangois. Old age, the Gout and the Stone, hawing 
reduced him to a dying condition, his friends adwiſed him 
to think of GOD, and ſent for the carate of the pariſh ; 
but he ewould not fee him: they brought him ſome Ca- 
puchins ; but he laughed at them. When he aas told 
that he ſhould duly prepare himſelf to obtain GO D's mer- 
cy, and be afraid of the laſt judgment, he. anfavered : 
O ye fools ! there are no Devils but the enemies that 
torment us in this avorld, nor any God befides kings and 
princes who can raiſe us and do us good (5). If you 


prefer the paraphraſe of a Jeſuit to the plainneſs of Frangois, Jin, 


this account, read the following words (6). * The 


'<- Gout and the Gravel like two officers of 


death, having ſeized on him, waſted and conſumed 
ment to repent of his ſins if he would have 
taken warning. Four days before he died, the 
curate of St Medard viſited him, being in bed, and 
endeayoured to make him ſenſible of his duty; 
but he would not hear him. Some honeſt Capuchins 
were ſent for to try whether they could work upon 
him : they came to ſee him at the requeſt of ſome 
of his friends, and laid before him the ſeverity of 
Gop's judgments, and the power and malice of 


that he ſhould think of his ſalvation. But he 
anſwered them with the tone of a mad and deſ- 
perate man, you fools, get out of my chamber ; 
I would have you know that there are no other 
Devils but our enemies, who do us miſchief in this 
world, nor any God beſides kings and princes who 
do us good: I have lived in this belief and I will 
die in it. They omitted neither fair words, nor 
threatnings to bring him into the right way ; but it 
was to no purpoſe : From that time he went on 
uttering moſt horrid blaſphemies, as Lucilio (Vanini) 
had done upon the wood-pile ; till at laſt he 
* ended his wretched life as Judas did, Hfelicem 
* fpiritum non emiſit, ſed amiſit. The noiſe of his 


r . 0. Sa 


_ © deſpair was immediately ſpread all over Paris; he 


* was curſed by the people, and his body was thrown 
* upon. a lay-ſtall, as being unworthy of Chriſtian 
* burial (7). 

LC] He had been accuſed of having made uſe of 
witchraft againſt the life of Henry IV.) That prince 


a private cloſet in the caſtle of Nantes, wherein be 
ſhut up himſelf every day, under pretence of painting, 
but in truth to prick with a needle a wax image like 
the king. He gave ſome hopes that by this means 
the king would pine away with a lingring diſeafr. 
Co/mus Rugerius tunc ſacris addictus ad r delatus 


furrat, quaſi ipfius vite deteſtandis magi æ artibus perniciem 


molitus eſet. Nam in arce Namnetenſi fpecie pingendi 
cellam peculiarem habuiſſe, in qua ceream imaginem, que 
I _ regis 


(5) Mercure 
to, pag. 4b, 


(5) Garaſſe, 
Doctrine Cu- 


him; but they left him a ſound and a clear judg rieuſe, pag. 156, 


157. 


Satan in this laſt ſtage of a man's life, telling him 


(7) Spizelius in 
Scrutinio Athe- 
iſmi, pag. 130. 
i 1s in the avrerg b 
being at Nantes in the year 1598, was told that jc, i: im 
Coſmo Ruggeri was guilty of that crime. There was :/- e, at 


a report that this man, ven then an eccleſiaſtic, had wwe #077 4. 
e 


{$) Thi 
ta ſua, 
ad ann. 


pag 12 
C. 


(9) Ol 
pleriiq 
ctum 
aſt role 
certio! 
cum p 


nitam 


horar1 
cienda 
ſcient 
cujus | 
cum ! 
tis pr: 
eam 
nione 
culta 
ſpiriti 
ritate 
ciſſet 


(10) 
non 
quarr 
£4 Ip 
mate 
quipf 
juſm 
per 
artis 
pref 
ſet, 
2, 4 


(:1 
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Thuanus, and diſmiſſed without puniſhment. 


The account I ſhall give (i) of this attempt () tn the re- 


will ſhew us the impudence of that wicked man, and the favour he was in with the ladies. mark IP]. 
Many reflexions might be made upon his addicting himſelf to Aſtrology and Magic, 
though he believed neither a Gop nor a Devil [D]; for it is a general opinion among 


regis ſpeciem reftrebat, diris epodis excantatam cottidie 

acu figebat, eaque re fore ſpem fecerat, ut rex mox 
18) Thuan. de vi- mortifero languore ſenſim abſumeretur (8). The king 
in ſoa, lib. vi, ordered Thuanus, and another Judge to enquire into 
ad ann. 1598. that affair. Coſmo being juridically interrogated, 
pag. 1234, col. i. anſwered firſt of all the objection that was made to 
C. him, grounded upon his having been put to the 

torture for ſuch a thing in the year 1574. He 

maintained that he had been then falſly accuſed, and 

that his innocence had been acknowledged by his 

Judges; that his being ſuſpected of Magic, was only 

grounded upon his {kill in Aſtrology; becauſe people 

thought that he could not foretel ſo many things 

without the aſſiſtance of the Devil, though he had 

only foretold them by an exact knowledge of nativities 
60) Ob id autem (9). He added that the great affection he had con- 
pleriſque ſuſpe- ceived for the king long ago was ſufficient to clear him 
&um fuiſſe, quod from the crime charged upon him. He faid that 
aftrologiz een after the Paris-maſſacre, the court of France took into 
e e conſideration what they ſhould do with the king ef 
NE natalum Navarre, and the prince of Conde, and that Catherine 
horarum confi- de Medicis aſked him whether he had calculated their 
ciendarum nativities ; and that he anſwered her he had done it, 
. e and knew by that means they would occaſion no 
e e mul- diſturbances in the kingdom. He added that his 
tis prædixiſſet, in anſwer prevented the ill deſigns that were formed 
eam veniſſe opi- againſt them; that he had acquainted la Noue with it, 
nionem, * and deſired him to give them notice of it, that for 
8 e a the time to come they might behave themſelves ſo as 
8 hec didi- to confirm what he had told Catherine meerly out of 
ciſfet. Id. ibid. affection for them; ſince ſuch things could not be 
certainly diſcovered by Aſtrology (10). He concluded 
| with ſaying that he hoped his majeſty, remembring ſo 
non er. good a ſervice, would have more regard to it than to 
5 ipſos bene ani- the malicious and falſe accuſations of his informers. 
mato feciſſe, Thuanus gave an account of all theſe things to the 
quippe cum res e- king: that prince, after walking a while, acknowledged 
8 ut that la Noue had told him fo at that time, and he 
3 arts ordered that Ruggeri ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that 
præſtari non poſ- all informations againſt him ſhould be ſuperſeded. The 


(10) Id autem 


ſet. Id. ibid, col. ladies had already obtained the pardon of that wretched 


4 A. man, who quickly appeared at court very familiar 
with them. Intermiſſa ulterior in Coſmum inquiſitio & 
ipſe libertati reflitutus fuit, & in arctam familiaritatem 
cum gyneceo wenit, cujus favore a Rege, cum hec diceret, 
(21) Id. ibid. B jam gratia in arcano facta fuerat (11). Thuanus, 
** mentions a thing, which ought not to be omitted. 
Ruggeri, was ſo impudent as to ſay that it was not 

he, but a Gardener of the ſame name, who had been 

accuſed and puniſhed in la Mole's time, and he impoſed 

upon them in ſuch a manner that he had a penſion 

of Hiſtoriographer beſtowed upon him. Homo impu- 


 dentiſſimus ac perditiſſimus poſtea auſus eſt palam dicere 


que ad annum LXXIII. ae Coſmo Rugerio commemo- 


rantur, ad ſe minime pertinere, ſed Thuanum olitoris 

cujuſdam cognominis tunc poſtulati errore allucinatum eſt 3 

eogue wveſanie venit, ut emendicato ſtipendio in aula 

obtinuerit, ut ſcribendæ hiftorie munus ſibi demandaretur 

(12) Id. ibid, (12). Admire that man's impudence. The anſwers 
| he made to the two commiſſioners appointed to examine 

him at Nantes, ſigned with his own hand, were ſtill 


extant, wherein he acknowledged that he was the 


ſame Coſmo Ruggeri, who had been falſly accuſed, 

when la Mole was tried ; but he maintained that he 

had been honourably acquitted by the Judges ; by this 

his impudence plainly appears, for the records of his 

proceſs teſtify that he was condemned to the gallies. 

[is (confeſſionibus) eundem ſe efſe minime diffitetur, ſed 

per calumniam accuſatum, & poſtea honorifice, ſicuti jam 

dixi, dimiſſum; in quo rurſus inſiyniter mentitus eſt, 

nam ex archivis Curie itidem conſiat, eum poſt qua- 

frionem ad triremeis damnatum efſe, ſed aulicorum in hoc 

hominum genus prono favore panam remiſſam fuiſſe, & 

cum duceretur, vinculis exemptum _— 22 com- 

713) Id. ibi aruiſſe (13). I muſt further add, that the com- 
LENS 4 3 told him at Nantes, that Judicial 
Aſtrology being a thing impious and unworthy of a 
Chriſtian, he was very much to blame for applying 
himſelf to it, eſpecially conſidering that he was a 
prieſt ; he excuſed himſelf as well as he could, and 
even ſpoke of that ſcience in a contemptible manner, 

VOL. IV. 


Chriſtians, 


and ſwore that he had never calculated any nativity 
ſince he was a prieſt (14). (14) Ipſe ſe qui- 

LD] His addicting himſelf to Aftrology and Magic, bus potuit verbis 
though he believed neither a GOD mor a Devil.) Mark _—_ wp e 
well the confeſſion he made, when he was dying. ter alia agjecit ac 
There art no other Devils, ſaid he (15), but the enemies religioſe affirma- 
who torment us in this world, nor any God befides kings vit, fe poſtquam 
and princes, wwho can raiſe us and do us good. He added, 2 2 - 
according to Garaſſe (16), I have lived in this be- fes ; - oh" 2 
lief, and in this belief I will die. If this addition was quam e e- 
made by that Jeſuit, I think it may be juſtified by juſquam horas 
the laws of paraphraſe; for it is almoſt an indubitable confeciſſe. 14. ib. 
thing, that an old man, who dies an Atheiſt has been 
an Atheiſt a long time. People do not grow irreli- 6 

f | : ; 5) Mercure 
gious upon their death-bead, nor even in their old- p,,,c,is, ubi ſu- 
age 3 on the contrary the greateſt part of the wits, pra, pag. 46. 
libertines, and unbelievers, &c. renounce their impiety in 
their ſickneſſes (17), and die making orthodox decla- (16) Garaſſe, 
rations (18). It is therefore very likely that our ubi ſupra, pag. 
Ruggeri had been for a long time ſuch as he died. 7 os 
To what purpoſe then did he caſt nativities, and (15) See the arth- 
make wax images, which he diſtributed as ſo many de BION the Bo- 
cauſes of love and ſickneſs? Such things can ſcarcely ryſtthenite, re- 


be reconciled : all thoſe, who mention his death, mark [E]. 


make the following reflexion upon it. He had formerly 
made people believe . . . . . . that he knew how to (13) That is or- 


make images, &c. and x ET that Atheift did not believe thodox with re- 


| a ; | ſpect - 
that there was ary Devil. (19). The ait men were Fence of Gea, 


then (20) of opinion, that he had no knowledge of Heaven, and 
Necromancy, and INDEED THE ISSUE of his Hell. 

life made it plainly appear (21). Tt is certain that 

ince he did not believe the exiſtence of any ſpirit (19) Mercure 
diſtin from human ſouls, he muſt needs have ange _— ſu- 
looked upon what is ſaid on Magic as fabulous; der Oe the 3 


and conſequently his pretending to make images, rinuator of Thu- 


which had the power to kill, or to inſpire love, ans, lib. win, 
proceeded only from a greedy deſire of getting P.. 537. 
money. He knew himſelf, the vanity of his promiſes, 3 
and that the pricking of images with a needle was (20) To We 
ineflectual. It is not ſo certain that he knew the „ e 
vanity of Aſtrology: A man of ſenſe and learning 

does clearly perceive that a piece of wax in the ſhape (2 1) Garaſſe. 
of a man or of a woman which is pricked in the ubi ſupra, p. 155. 
heart, cannot produce in any diſtant perſon the 

defire of marrying a certain man, or any other kind 

of paſſion. He evidently knows that a piece of wax, 

which repreſents Henry IV, whether it be put near 

the fire at Nantes, or pricked in ſeveral places in the 

ſame town, cannot bring an hectic and mortal fever 

upon that king at Paris. And therefore any man of 

judgment, ſenſe, or learning, who is perſuaded that thoſe 

wax images have ſuch a power, muſt needs know 

that thoſe effects are produced by an inviſible ſpirit, 

which works immediately and phyſically upon certain 

perſons, whilſt thoſe images are in ſuch circumſtances. 


Ruggeri did not believe that there was any ſuch 


ſpirit, and therefore he knew that thoſe images had 

no ſuch virtue. But it does not ſo evidently appear, 

that the celeſtial bodies are not capable of producing 

many effects upon earth. It is well known that ſome 

perſons, who were accounted Atheiſts, ſeemed to be 

perſuaded of the influence of the ſtars, even with 

reſpect to the free actions of men, and what we call 

fortune, or contingent events. And therefore it is 

not certain that Ruggeri was ſenſible of the vanity 

of Judicial Aſtrology. However I believe it may 

ſafely be ſaid, conſidering the turn of his mind (22), (22) we have 

that he gave nativities about as impoſtors uſe to do, ſeen above, cita- 

without giving any credit to them, and to trick tion (10), that 

people out of their money. | " —_— that 
Perhaps it will be objected to me, that it is as dif- e 0 

ficult to believe that a certain planet, ſituated in a prince of Conde's 

certain manner in. the figure of one's nativity, is nativity promiſed 

the phyſical cauſe of the kind reception a prince *Þat they would 

gives to a man of fifty years of age, who waits — 2 

upon him at a certain hour, as to believe that chat he aa 

a wax image pricked in the heart can produce an learn chis from 

act of loye in a man a hundred leagues off. To Aftrology, 

which I anſwer, that this effect of the planet ap- 

pears to many people as chimerical as the effect of the 

image, 1 I am one of them; but 1 repeat it again, | 

11 | it 5 
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Chriſtians, that if there are Devils, there is a Gov, and that thoſe who do not believe 


it is an eaſier thing to be deceived with reſpect to the 

ower of the planets, than that of thoſe wax figures. 
Not one learned man can be alledged, who believed 
that thoſe figures inſpire love, and occaſion death a 
hundred leagues off by their own power, and without 
the interpoſition of any ſpirit ; but ſome men of learn- 
ing may be alledged, who believed that without the 
help of good or bad angels, the planets of man's nati- 
vity are the cauſe of his moſt accidental adventures. 
It is eaſily conceived that a piece of wax pricked at 
Nantes, heated and modified at one's pleaſure, cannot 
be the phyſical cauſe of any thing at Rome; but it is 
known by experience that the virtue of the ſun pro- 


duces a thouſand things upon earth phyſically and as a 
true cauſe ; which is the reaſon why people are led in- 


TRA if judicial 
Aftrology diſco- 
vered futurity, it 
would be a kind 
of black Magic. 


to an error, thinking that the operations of the planets 
do likewiſe reach the earth; which being once admit- 
ted will carry a man a great way by degrees, and at 
laſt they are looked upon as the cauſe of every 
thing. 

14 obſerve, by the by, that this illuſion ſnould 
be more ſeverely checked than it is; for were it true, 
for inſtance, that by means of nativities one may know 
beforehand the happineſs or misfortunes of others, the 
circumſtances of their marriages and death, c. were 
it true, ſor inſtance, that Gauricus diſcovered, by an 
Aſtrological operation, that king Henry II would be 
killed in a duel, Aſtrology ſhould be accounted one of 
the magical arts, and of thoſe ways of knowing 
things to come, that are grounded on a covenant with 
the Devil. The pains Aſtrologers are at in calculating 
a nativity, and conſulting the rules they have laid 
down upon the diſtinction of the ſigns, the proper- 
ties of the houſes, the different aſpects of the planets, 


c. I fay, their pains in that reſpe& would be like that 


(23) See in the 
12th letter of 
Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac a long de- 
ſcription of ma- 
gical ceremonies. 


of Magicians, who draw circles, make many poſtures 
in them, utter certain words, &c (23). On both 


ſides what a man does would be only a ſign by in- 


ſtitution, upon making whereof a bad angel would 
at in a certain manner. Any one, who conſiders 
the thing impartially, will plainly ſee that magical 
ceremonies, a circle, a bow, a wand ſucceſſively pointed 
to the four cardinal points of the horizon, certain 
words uttered, and others written upon a piece of 
paper, c. can no more cure a man dangerouſly 
ſick, than a figure of the nativity can diſcover whether 
a man will meet with a happy match, whether he 
will get the love of ſome princes, whether he will 
be baniſhed, whether he will be a rich man in land or 


money, and whether he will die at ſea, or at the ſiege 


(24) See an al- 
fhabetical cata- 
logue of them in 
be 45th chapter of 
a book printed at 
at Paris, and af- 
terwards in Hol- 
land in 1692, in- 
tiutled, Remar- 
ques ou reflexions 
critiques, mora- 
les, & hiſtori- 
ques, ſur les plus 
belles & les plus 
agreables penſces 
des Anciens & 
des Modernes. I 
believe the author 
took all this out 
of Martin Del- 
Yr 10's book, 


(25) Don Joſeph 
Maria Maravi- 
glia Clerk Regu- 
lar, in bis Pſeu- 
domantia vete- 
rum & recen tio- 
rum exploſa, ſi- 
ve de fide divina- 
tionibus adhiben - 
da. 


(26) See the ar- 
ticle of this 
MORINUS, 


of a town, Which ſhews that an Aſtrologer ſhould 


be liable to a greater puniſhment, according as he 


tells more certainly the truth of things to come ; for 
the certainty of his predictions would be a ſign that he 
carefully performs the ceremonies, upon performing of 
which the Devils are engaged by their firſt covenant to 
reveal things to come: This further proves that Judi- 
cial Aſtrology cannot be a way of foretelling future 
events different from a ſieve, a looking-glaſs, ſmoak, 
and an hundred other abominations (24). From whence 
I conclude that the indulgence of the Eccleſiaſtical and 
Secular courts to Aſtrologers is very criminal. There 
are very good Civil and Canonical laws againſt 'that 
ſort of men. They have been carefully collected by a 
profeſſor of Padua, in a book publiſhed at Venice, in 
the year P94 but they are not put in execu- 
tion. Did not John Baptiſt Morinus, Regius profeſſor 
at Paris, quietly enjoy his penſions and offices till he 
died, tho' every body knew he calculated nativities, 
and boaſted publickly that he had a wonderful {kill in 
it (26) ? Had he ventured to maintain, that relics 
ſhould not be worſhipped, he would have been de- 
| the very next day ; he would have been ſhame- 
ully expelled ; and if any conſiderable perſon durſt 
have protected him, all the clergy would have been 
in an uproar, and nothing could have pacified them 


but the wc, of ſuch an impious man. What Par- 


tiality to errors ! he was ſuffered to practiſe all his life- 
time, without being puniſhed for it, an art which muſt 
needs be magical, if things to come may be known by 
it, Obſerve, I pray, that it is a difficult thing to 
apprehend how they can be known by the help of the 
Devil; for tho' the knowledge of angels be ſuppoſed 
never ſo great, it does not ſeem to include, the conca- 
2 | 


% 


the 


tenation of all the objects that muſt be known to fore- 
tel certainly that ſuch and ſuch things will come to 
paſs ; and it would be an abſurd thing to ſay that God 
reveals them to the evil ſpirits, whenever they have a 


mind to execute the covenant which they have con- 


trated with man. The abbot Furetiere does very 
clearly propoſe this objection (27) 3 but he forgets the (27) Ser 
main difficulty: he does not ſay that man's Pee-will riana, pag 199 
would be a mere chimera, if angels could foretel a © /9. Edi. f 
man's thoughts ten years hence; if they could, I ſay, . 
foretel them by the knowledge of the connection that 

is between natural cauſes and their effects. 

Nothing could be more abſurd than to aſk, Whether Wu r +4, t 
it be poſſible that Ruggeri, who denied the exiftence can well be con- 
of Gop, and of good and bad angels, ſhould have be- cluded from the 
lieved that his wax images had ſome virtue in them ; = rien bono 
but it were no abſurd thing to put this queſtion to all 1 C . es 
Atheiſts. It 1s e 2 believed that all thoſe, 
who deny the exiſtence of Gop, do likewiſe deny, by 
a neceſſary conſequence, the exiſtence of all ſpirits, 
and the immortality of the foul. I do not wonder 
that this ſhould be a common opinion, for I think 
there is no example of the ſeparation of thoſe two blaſ- 
phemies (28), I mean that there never was any Atheiſt, (28) See hereaf.. 
who believed the exiſtence of Devils and the immorta- ter what re- 
lity of the ſoul ; or that there never was a man per- hap rey is put to 
ſuaded of the truth of Magic, but believed the exiſtence in peaking 
of Gop., Some Chriſtians, who are orthodox in 
all other points, cannot believe that bad angels concern 
themſelves with any thing, and reject, without any 
exception, what is commonly ſaid of Magic and 
Sorcery. If they were contented to ſay that the exi- 
ſtence and operation of bad angels can only be proved 
from the Scripture, I ſhould not ſo much wonder at 
their opinion; for it is certain that reaſon affords great 
arguments againſt the empire of the Devil, which are 
grounded on our notions of God's wiſdom and good- 
neſs : but it is a great piece of temerity, to ſay no 
worſe, in thoſe who deny that the Devil has any 
power, to pretend to reconcile their opinion with the 
Scripture. However it be, the following conſequence 
is falſe and unjuſt, You do not believe that there are any 
devils, and therefore you do not believe that there is a 
GOD. As for this other conſequence, You ds not believe 
that there is a GOD, and therefore you do not believe that 
there are any good or bad angels, it ſeems to be very 
certain; for, as I have already ſaid, no example can 
be alledged to diſprove it. Here is another conſe- 
quence, which ſeems to be certain, there are Devils, 
therefore there is à God. People are ſo fully perſuaded 
of the neceſſity of ſuch a conſequence, that they 
peremptorily affirm that thoſe, who deny the exiſtence 
of Devils, deprive the orthodox of an undeniable _ 
proof of Gop's exiſtence. I confeſs that hitherto I have 
not ſeen any body but ſeemed to me fully perſuaded, 
that the exiſtence of the Devil, is a neceſſary and irre- 
fragable proof of the exiſtence of Gop ; and you will 
ſee no man, who doubts ever ſo little of this laſt truth, 
(29), but abſolutely denies that there are angels. 
However, I confeſs I have not a ſufficient penetra- 


nations, 


(29) That is, 
the exiſtence 0 


tion to ſee that ſtrict connection, which every body Gov. 


perceives between theſe two aſſertions, There are dewils ; 
therefore there is a GO D. Laying aſide the Scripture, 
to go upon Metaphyſical principles, may one not ſay 
that Gop has created no other ſpirits but the ſoul of 
man ? If it be aſked why ſo powerful a Being has 
not produced other beings, it may be anſwered, that 
he was not pleaſed to do it; he has produced all 
things with a perfe& liberty; more of one kind, and 
fewer of another: his will, always directed by an in- 
finite wiſdom, was the only rule that he went by. 
What can one ſay againſt ſuch a reaſon ? Go to an 
Atheiſt, and aſk him, why he denies the exiſtence of 
Devils ; he will give you a pitiful anſwer, and if you 
preſs him hard, he will be quickly ſilent. Will he 
ſay that the univerſe being infinite and eternal, the 
moſt perfe& Being, which neceſſarily exiſts, contains 
nothing that exceeds man in underſtanding and 
knowledge? What ! becauſe man has two eyes, a 
noſe, a mouth, a brain, nerves and veins, muſt all 
the knowledge and induſtry of nature fall to his ſhare ? 
Muſt there be no will, no underſtanding, no paſſions, 
no art of applying bodies one to another any where 
elſe ? If you could make it out that a free agent was 

» pleaſed 
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the exiſtence of God, do not believe that there are Devils. I. ſhall ſa 
on that opinion. I muſt take notice of Father Garaſſe's miſtakes [E]. 


pleaſed to beſtow knowledge upon no other beings but 
ſuch as have a brain, you would put me to a itand ; 
but you acknowledge no ſach cauſe. According to 
your principles every thing exiſts and acts neceſlarily ; 
and therefore you cannot tell me why an impalpable 
matter ſhould be leſs ingenious than that which we 
call fleſh and blood, a man, a beaſt, Sc. and if 
you argue right, you ought to believe that ſince the 
infinite Being thinks in a man, it thinks every where 
elſe ; and that if there are many living bodies upon 
earth, which love and hate one another, and ſome of 
which are oppreſſed by others; there are alſo in the air, 
or elſewhere, ſome compounded beings, that love 
man, and ſome that hate him, and are more knowing 
and powerful than man. Thoſe will be good angels, 
and theſe bad angels. In a word, ſince an Atheiſt can- 
not” deny that there are wicked, envious, and re- 
vengeful beings (30), which are pleaſed with the miſ- 
fortunes of others, and by the application of bodies 
produce ſtrange changes in nature according to their 
paſſions, he will make himſelf ridiculous if he dares to 
deny that beſides thoſe wicked beings, which are the 
objects of his eyes, there are many others which he 
does not ſee, and which are ſtill more malicious and 
knowing than man. And therefore it may be faid, 
that if the univerſe was not the work of Gon, it 
would neceſſarily contain bad angels, as it contains 
wolves and men; but fince it is the work of Gop, it 
is not at all neceſſary it ſhould contain. ſuch and ſuch 
things, and conſequently the exiſtence of Devils is not 
ſo good a proof of the exiſtence of Gop, as it is com- 
monly believed. It is more proper to corroborate 
Manicheiſm (31) than to maintain the orthodox faith. 
I propoſe this only as a problem to be examined. 

Thus it were poflible, tho' ſuch a thing, in all 
appearance, never happened, that ſome men no- leſs 
atheiſtical in ſome reſpects than Ruggeri was, ſhould 
nevertheleſs believe that ſome wax images, with the 
help of ſome ceremonies, might inſpire love, or occa- 
ſion, death a hundred leagues off. They would look 
upon thoſe ceremonies only as a ſign of agreement, 
whereby a Devil would be determined to produce ſome 
effects by the application of bodies, whoſe: force would 
be known to him. 28 | 

I defire you to take notice that hitherto I have only 

conſidered the knowledge we have of the opinions of 
the antient Pagans and modern Europeans; for I con- 
feſs, that what is ſaid of the religion of the Eaſtern 
nations, does not permit me to uſe the general expreſ- 


(30) By thoſe 
Beings I mean 
mankind, 


(37) Mr Becker 

inſiſts very much 

in charging Di- 

vines with intro- 
ducing Mani- 
cheiſm, by the 
power which 
they aſcribe to 
the Devils. He 
is in the wrong 

to accuſe them 
of this, ſince 
they build upon 
Scripture. 1 here 
conſider things as 
a Philoſopher. 


ACONSIDERA- 
TION upon the 
religion of the 
Eaſtern nations. 


(32) La Loubere, ſion I made uſe of. We are told (32) that the Sia- 
Relation deSiam, meſe acknowledge no Deity, and yet they (33) be- 
om,t, cap. xxii, 


lieve the return and apparition of ſpirits; that they 
are afraid of the dead, and pracliſe ſome ceremonies 
to pacify them. 
the good genii almoſt upon all occafions, and make impre- 
cations againſt the bad ones. Such men are well qua- 
lified to be Magicians, without believing any Deity. 
The author of the relation I have quoted, adds, 
That (35) the Indians believe now as the antient Chineſe 
did, that there are good and bad ſouls every where, on 
ewhich they have as it were beſtowed the almighty power 
of God. The meaning of which is, that they acknow- 
ledge no ſupreme” Deity, but an infinite number of 
genii, ſome good, and others bad ; and therefore they 
may be both Atheiſts and Magicians. The notions of 
the learned in that country, are more like thoſe of the 
Europeans ; for if, on the one fide, they are Atheiſts, 
they deny on the other the exiſtence of ſpirits, and the 
immortality of the ſoul. Several relations of China 
tell us, that the men of letters, who are the moſt conſide- 
rable men in that country, look upon funeral ceremonies 
only as civil duties, wvithout mixing any prayers with 
them; that they have at this day no ſenſe of religion, and 
do not believe either the exiſtence of G O D, or the immor- 

tality of the foul ; and that tho they pay an outward wor- 

ſhip to Confucius in the temples conſecrated to him, they 
| 40 not beg of him the learning which the lettered men of 
(36) Id. ibid. Tonquin defire him to beſtow upon them (36). Their 
Hab. xx, num. 4, Outward worſhip of Confucius is therefore a mere mum- 
P. 467, 470 mery with reſpe& to them; they conform to it out 

of policy. Read the following paſſage, there you 
ſhall ſee that they deny not only a Supreme Intelli- 
2 but alſo inferior beings endowed with intel - 
igence. By little and little, the" Litterati, that ts 
theſe who have taken ſome degree in literature, and are 


num. 6, pag. m. 
501. 


(33) 1d. ibid. 
cb. xx, num, 20, 


Pag. 481. 
(34) Id. ibid. 
( 35) Id, ib, chap, 


xx11, num. $, 


pag. 508. 


ws * 


(34) Beſides they offer up prayers to 


intimate friends. Being aſted whether he knows of any 
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the only perſons that have a hand in the government, be- 

coming wholly impious, and yet having made no altera- 

tion in the flile of their predeceſſors, hade changed the 

foul of Heaven, and all other fouls, into I know not 

what etherial ſubſtances, deprived of knowledge, and 

for a ſovereign judge of our actions, have only ſet up 4 

— fate, Ar in their opinion, does whatever à 

moſt powerful, wiſe and juſt Being might do ; Id. ibid. ch. 

[E] 1 muſt take 2 x Father ue Mater! 7, num. 14. 

I. He ſays (38) that about fifteen days before Coſmo Rug- Pag. 514 Com- 
geri died, in the year 1615, a ſmall book came out at Pate what 1sabove 


. . 9 . 4 5 5 . . * f 
Paris with this title, Hiſtoire (pouvantable de deux age 550 0 


Magiciens eftranglez par le Diable la ſemaine ſaincte (39). MALHERRE. 
(A dreadful hiſtory of two Magicians ſtrangled by the 

Devil in the holy week). But we are told in the Mer- (38) Garaffe, 
cure Frangois (40), that Ruggeri's death occaſioned that Poctrine cu- | | 
ſmall book. There is no doubt that the author of rieuſe, boot 77, , 
that Mercure is more exact and credible than the ** > 5. 155. 
author of the Doctrine Curieuſe; and therefore all the 
moral reflexions of the latter, grounded upon fore- 
running reports, fall to the ground. I muſt not for- 5% Than 

get theſe words of the Mercure (41) : The firſt of thoſe 3 ib. 

two Magicians was Ceſar, that famous cheat, aubo viii, pag. 537. 

tricked all the curious of his time of their money, to ſheww | * 
them Devils, or to put them in the way of finding treaſures, (40) Tom. iv, 

and then laughed at them. It was reported that he had pag. 47. 
been ſtrangled by his Devil, and yet he is till alive, being 
a priſoner in the Baſtile. The ſecond was this abbot of e 5 13 
St Mahe. II. Garaſſe goes on thus (42): I happened 1 
in the hear MD L.XXIV, that la Mole and Caconas (43) (42). Garaſſe, [ 
being condemned by a decree of parliament, as perſons con- Os | FE 
wicted of witchcraft and enchantment, upon occaſſon of \ Tt ould | | 
Charles IXth's death, Coſmo Ruggeri was involved in Ee * 
their accuſations, as having lent them a heiping hand by 
his necromancy. La Mole and Coconas were executed | 1 
during the life of Charles IX; and therefore it is not true n 
that they were put to death »por occafion of his death. | [| | 
It does not appear that their witchcraft was levelled 14 
at that prince's life, and it cannot be ſaid that they * | 
were convicted of it. Here follows an abſtrat of th | b 
la Mole's anſwers when he was put to the rack. Being {1 
told that be had ſome <waxen images in his houſe with 

tauo holes in their head, he has anſwered no. Being aſked 

about the waxen image, wbich is ſaid to have been found in 

his houſe, he ſays, ah ! my God, I defire I may die, if I 8 
hade made any waxen image for the king. Being aſted E eter 
about the golden figures in his hat, he ſays he knows no- = 
thing of them. Being again faſtened to the buckles and 

rings, he ſays that he knows no more than what he has 

faid. The little treſtle has been brought in again, and 

being exhorted to ſpeak the truth, he ſays, Gentlemen, 1 

know nothing elſe upon the damnation of my foul ; before 

the living God ] know nothing elſe. True eternal God, my 

God, I do not know whethtr the waxen imnge was made 

for the king or for the queen. Being aſked where the 

ſaid image is, and if Coſmo. had brought it to him, he 

ſays, that the ſaid image was made for his miſtreſs, his 
countrywoman, whom he had a mind to marry, and 

that it will appear it is the figure of @ woman, and 

that the ſaid Coſmo has the ſaid image, and that the 

faid figure has two thruſts in the heart,. and that he 

ewill ſhew it to be ſo. Being interrogated about the 

king's fickneſs, he ſays, put me to death if poor la Molle 

had ever any ſuch thoughts, and defires that Coſmo ſhould 

be fent for; who will ſay there is nothing elſe in it. Be- 

ing aſked where the ſaid waxen image is, he ſays Coſ- 
mo has it, and that it was made for a woman, and he 

did not defire Coſmo to do any thing elſe, and that the 

aid Coſmo pricked it in the heart, Being aſked why he 

pricked it in the heart, he ſays he does not know. Water 

has been brought to him, he defires it ſhould be removed, 

and ſays he will ſpeak the truth. He has been brought 

to the fire, and exhorted to ſpeak" the truth about that 

ewaxen image; he ſays, I deny my God, and may 1 be 

damned for ever, if it be for any thing elſe than aubat 

I have ſaid (44). Here follows likewiſe an extract of (4%) Le Labou- 
the confeſſions extorted from Coconas by the torture, reur, Addit. to 
Being aſked about the Waren image, he ſays he knows Caſtelnau, Tom, « * 
nothing of it, and that Cofino, and la Moll are mot: Pag. A1. 


(29) 1d. ibid. 
pag. 154. See 
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pictures or characters made againſt the king, he ſays no; 
and that he cus difcourfing about it with a captaig of 
this town; who told him they had broke all the rings of . 
la Molle; and that he aſted the ſaid captain whether" 
they had broke a ring as big as one's finger, and that if 
| there 
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45 Le Labou- 
reur, ibid. pag. 


; 412, 413, 


* 


* 
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upon „A 5 life.” Being aſked whether he knew any 
thing about the waxen figure, he ſays to, and if any body 
knows any thing of it, it is Coſmo (45). Thuanus fays, 
that la Molle proteſted, that this waxen image was 
only deſigned to inſpire a woman with love. Tortrs 


Mola & interrogatus de imaguncula cerea, quam magicis- 


oy 4 ¹¹⁸ ab ip/o confictam, Sac in corde tactam con- 
Habat, quem in rei uſum id faceret, & cujus opera ad id 


* wteretur : reſpondit, ut puellam quandam in Provincia, 


(46) Thuan. 
Hiſtor. 76. lvii, 
Pag. Ixiv. col. i, 
-7. See d' Aubig- 
ne, who has 
only abridged 
'Thuanus in this 
Place as well as 
in many. others, 
Hiſtoire Univer- 
ſelle, Tom, 11, lib, 
11. chap. vi, pag. 
m. 688. 


(4) Caraſſe, 
ubi ſupra, p. 1 56. 


quam eflictim deperiebat, hac arte ad mutuo ſe radaman- 


dum accenderet, id fecifſe 3 eaque in re uſum opera Caſini 
Rugerii Florentini, qui mox comprehenſus & tanquam 
maleficufomnino raſus, Reginæ favore, que illius pi 
modi hominum opera perfamiliariter utebatur, pericula 
exempius eff (46). III. Garaſſe is not exact in the fol- 
lowing words. This man having been delivered 
from that danger by his miſtreſs's favour, he ſuf- 
© fered, himſelf to be ſeduced with an unhappy fancy 


of being accounted a great Aſtrologer, and one who 


© had 2 wonderful ſkill in that art, ſo that he pro- 
* miſed waxen images to all the curious debauchees, 
to inſpire love or hatred ; and as thoſe two pal- 
* fions are equally fooliſh, he had a greater practice in 
© Paris than if he had promiſed pardons, and plenary 
* indulgences (47).” This author, in order to prove 


that Coſmo was willing to be accounted a man of 


great ſkill in Judicial Aſtrology, ſays that he promiſed 


.avaxen” images. Theſe images have been at all times 


looked upon as effects or fooleries of Magic, and do 


W-» ; 
(48) Ovid, ſpeak- 
ing of Medea in 
Epiſt. Hypfip. ad 

"Jaſon, See From- 
mannus de Faſci- 
natione, lib. iii, 
Part. v, cap. vi, 

pag. m. 718. 
He cites alſo Ho- 
race, Sat. VIII, 


lib. i. & Cujas 


in Paratit. cod. 
de Malefic & 
Mathemat. 


(a) That is a tur. 
bulent perſon, 


(5) Auguſt. Ni- 
phus de Viro au- 
lico, cap. lix,” . 


Pag. 316. 


(c) See Naudæus 
in Judicio de 
Aug. Nipho, 
pag. 40. 


not belong to Judicial Aſtrology: they are not 


reckoned among Taliſmans; and the manner how 


they are uſed plainly ſhews that their virtues, whether 
true or falſe, do not depend upon the conſtellations. 
We are told that they muſt be pricked with needles ; 
they muſt be heated with a flow fire, Sc. and great 
alterations will happen by that means in thoſe who are 
the objects of ſuch practices. This cannot be natural; 
the influences of the ſtars cannot produce ſuch effects; 
it is black Magic; it is the Devil's work. The 
Pagans aſeri bed that practice to none but witches. 


Devovet abſentes, ſimulacraque cerea fingit, Fo 
Et miſerum tenues in jecur urget acus (48). 


RUSSILIANUS (Tizzz1vs) a moſt ſubtile and bold Philoſopher, lived in 
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there dba any thing, it would be found there, He far-"..' mn molten wax, tho abſent, kills by art, ! 
ther ſays, he never heard any thing poem of an attempt 
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Aud with her needle goars the turtur d heart. 


I obſerve that the Mercure Frangois does not ſiy, a8 


Garaſſe does, that Coſmo promiſed waxen images, 70 


inſpire love or hatred (49). He promiſed waxen ima- 
ges, ſome to make women love thoſe that courted them, 
and others to make ſuch perſons die in a lingering condi- 
tion as one defired, by uttering their names and inwoki 
certain Devils (o). We are told a pleaſant ftory about 
Tamerlane's daughters: it is ſaid that their father 
would have them learn Magic, and that with the help 
of ſome images they facilitated the conqueſt cf the 
ey he deſigned to ſubdue. Audivi ab aliqui- 
bus gui dictum Tamerlanum diu nowerunt, quod habuit 
tres filias quas in arte magica fecit inſtrui, in qua mi- 
rabiliter proftcerunt, que incantationes, « & exorciza- 
tionts, & 1MAGINES contra provincias quas fibi ſub- 
ſicere voluit facere conſueverunt, que plerumque effetum 
fortite fuerant (51). IV. The following words contain 
a wrong argument: That awretched man . . , . went on 
with that infamous trade, till the year 1604, though he 
was an abbot, aſſiſting the diſorderly paſſions of all the 
looſe courtiers : from hs year 1604 

another courſe. For he betook himſelf to write Almanacks, 


he began to take Pag. 537. 


fame under the name of Quelberus, others under the name (i] Theodoricas 


of Vannerus, or the Weeping Pilgrim of Savoy (52). Ga- 
raſſe had juſt joined the making of waxen i 
the ſtudy of Aſtrology, as two things one whereof is 
the proof of the other; and then all of a ſudden he 
tells us, that as ſoon as Coſmo began to write Alma- 
nacks, he left off diſtributing thoſe images to the looſe 
courtiers: in which there is a contradiction and a 


wrong argument. Though a man writes Almanacks, 


he may be ſtill a cheat with reſpe& to thoſe images. 
The Mercure Frangois does not at all agree with Ga- 


raſſe about all the fictitious names prefixed to Rug- 
geri's Almanacks. Compare the words of the Jeſuit 
with theſe (53): From the year 1604 he wrote Alma- 
racks every year, ſome under the name of Querberus, 


images and pag. 


others under the name of Vannerus and the Weeping Pil. Pag. 46. 


grim of Savoy, which he adorned with werſes or ſentences 
out of the beſt Latin Poets and Orators. 3 


the XVIth century. He was born in Calabria, and was one of the moſt celebrated 


diſciples of Auguſtinus Niphus. 


He was ſo haſty and ſo paſſionate, that when he diſ- 


puted with other ſtudents he would ſometimes come to Blows, which made Niphus in 
a jeſt, which at that time might paſs for wit, call him Turberius (a) inſtead of 


Tiberius (b). 


He had the ambition. to imitate 


oannes Picus, and perhaps even to 


ſurpaſs him; for he propoſed, to be publickly diſputed in ſeveral colleges of Italy, 


four hundred propoſitions taken from almoſt all ſciences (c). 
enraged at it, as they had been on account of the like proceeding of Joannes Picus, 


The Inquiſitors were 


and they thought it very ſtrange that Ruſſilianus who was ſo very young ſhould have 


the impudence to maintain ſeveral doctrines which to them appeared to be 1mpious 


[4] The Inquifitors . . . thought it very flrange . . « . 
that he had whe impudence to maintain ſeveral opinions 
hich to them appeared to be impious.] He maintained 
that Jesvs CHRIST, with reſpect to the temperament 
of the body, and in the courſe of his life, was ſubject 
to the influences of the ſtars; that time and the Hea- 
vens never had any beginning; that the deluge. of 
Noah was not the only one which had happened. He 
revived many of the dectrines of Joannes Picus which 
had been condemned. This is aſſerted by Gabriel 
Naudzus. * Tam ardenter Pici Mirandulani veſtigiis 
« inſtitifle certum eſt, ut non ſecus ac ille, propoſi- 
« tiones ſupra quadringentas, ex omni ferme ſcientia- 
rum genere ſelectas, publicis in Italiæ Gymnaſiis, 
diſputandas propoſuerit; ſed invitis tamen ac fre- 
mentibus, quemadmodum etiam Pico contigerat, ſa- 
cris fidei quæſitoribus, qui patienter ferre non pote- 
rant, ab hoc tam præcocis ut ſapientiæ, ſic ætatis 
* Philoſopho, Chriſtum quoad ſui corporis temperiem, 
& vitz mortiſque hiſtoriam legibus Aſtrorum ſubjici: 


a «@ «a © 


Tempus, & Calum, durationis æternæ conſtitui ; 


Inundationem illam univerſalem, quam nos Chriſti- 


Ani ſemel dumtaxat accidifle contendimus, ſannis, & 
« dicacibus verbis excipi, quaſi certis temporum incli- 
«s nationibus reverti * Cxtera denique Placita 


-. 


againſt the fign Argo Navis. Et Mechlinius quidem 
; a 2 * 0 , 


[A]. 
They 


9 
(49) Howes 
t'ts true 85 
thoſe re 2 
ometimes aefirned 
to inſpire 2 
Cee Serving on 
theſe words or 
Virgil, Eclog. 
III, . 
Limus ut his du- 
reſcit, & hwe 
4 cera liqueſcit 
no eodem 
igni, 1 1 
| Exerc! 
(50) Mercure Page 5 
3 Tom, 2. 
* 6 in bis 
Cee alſo the Con. & 80. 
tinuationof Thy. Wart 
anus, book wii, 
a Niem, de Schid. 
mate, /ib, 1i, 
m. 114. 
(52) Garaſſe, 
ubi ſupra, Pag. 
I56, 
(53) Merc. Fran- 
cois, Tom, iw, 
(1 
Conſ 
Helv 
ævi, 


0 quæ dudum à Pico in medium propoſita, temeritatis, * 


© & heæreticæ labis damnata fuerant, rurſum in ſcenam, 
* Academicarum concertationum palæſtram, Fevocari 
* (1). - I. is certain he fo zealoufly followed the ex- 
* ample of Picus Mirandula, that, in like manner as be 


(1) Naudæus, in 
Judicio de Nipho, 


* had done, he propoſed above four hundred Propoſitions, Pag. 40. 


* taken from all ſcientes, to be debated in all the public 


© ſchools of Italy, to the great diſpleaſure and vexation of 


* the holy Fathers of the Inquifition, who could not bear 
* that, by a Philoſopher of ſa early an underſtanding and 
* age, Chriſt, as to the temperament of his body, and 
* hiſtory of his life and death, ſhould be made ſubject to 
* the dominion of the ſtars : that time, and the Heavens, 
« ſhould be ſaid to be of eternal duration; that an uni- 
verſal Deluge, which, we Chriſtians hold to have been 
But ance, ſhould be ſcoſted at, as à thing which had 
© often happened: and finally that the other doctrines of 


Picus, long 2 condemned of temerity and heretical 
© prawvity ſho 


d be again brought on the flage, for ſub- 
* jedts of academical diſputation.” Mr Heidegger ac- 
cuſes him of having maintained 'the opinion of one 


Henricus Mechlinius, diſciple of Albertus Magnus, that 


the Deluge was cauſed by the conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn in the ſign Cancer towards the end, over- 


1 


(1) Heidegger 
Hift, Patriarch. 
Exercitat. xwill, 
538, Tom. i, 
7 the ſame 
in bis Diſſertation 
de Signis cœleſti- 
bus, Pag. 679. 
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They ſtirred up perſecutions againſt him which did not at all fright him, and he had hr 
the courage to publiſh againſt the Monks a very ſharp apology [Bl. I have elſewhere (% I the re. 


Pope Leo X, 


in Commentariis, quos edidit in magnas Albumaſa- 
ris conjunctiones, refert, ſe inveniſſe ex aſtronomicis 
ſupputationibus, quod Noeticum Diluvium præceſſe- 
rit conjunctio quædam Aſtrorum, generalem Aqua- 


in fine Cancri, è regione Argolicæ Navis per quam 
etiam Arca Noe ſignificatur. Verum hanc Senten- 
tiam ſuperiori ſeculo a Tiberio Calabro defenſam re- 
futavit Hieronymus Armellinus Dominicanus, edito 
peculiari adverſus eum volumine, in quo eam tam- 
quam hæreticam æſtuante ſtomacho damnavit (2). 
- = = Mechlinius.in the Commentaries he publiſhed upon 


K h «a a K a «a a 5A «a £3 


© the great conjunctions of Albumaſar, ſays, that he had 


found by Aſtronomical calculations, that the flood of 
* Noah was preceded by a certain conjunction of the lars 
« avhich brought on an univerſal inundation of waters, 
namely the conjunction of Fupiter and Saturn in the 


© extremity of Cancer, oppoſite to the conſtellation of the 


had a mind to do the ſame ; but not being ſufficiently informed of the matter of fact, SOD ar" 
he had recourſe to Pomponius Atticus, who could not very well fatisfy him [BJ. The : i 
book wherein he deſigned fo ſpeak of our Rutilia (5), being not extant, we know not whe- % In his be 


works (c). 
have publiſhed, : 


© ſhip Argo, whereby alſo was ſignified the ark of Noah. 
But this opinion maintained in the laſt age by Tiberius 


a ate the Monks.) We will go on with the words of 
a 


| * 8 *& 


the firſt N 
PH Us. 


(d) quoted an oration wherein he introduces Philoſophy repreſenting her grievances to mark [B] of 


* * 


* of Calabria, was confuted by the Dominican Ferom An- | 


F mellinus, in a particular treatiſe he publiſhed againſt 
* him, auberein he in great paſſion condemns it as here- 


* tical? 
rum Tlluvionem inducens, nimirum Jovis & Saturni 


[B] He had the courage to publiſh a very ſharp apoleg y 


briel Naudæus. Quamobrem ſeverids in illum, of 
& diligentius inquirere cœperunt, ſed eo tamen ve- 
* Juti dubiæ pugnæ exitu, ut Tyberius edito adverſus 
* cucullatos Apologetico, talem enim libello ſuo titu- 
lum efle voluit, & opiniones ſuas liberids quim an- 
* tea feciſſet propugnaſſe, & acrids ejuſmodi cenſores 

ſuos, quam rationi conſentaneum eſſet, pupugiſſe : 
videretur (3). - - - W, herefore they began more ſeverely, (3) Naudæus, in 
and more carefully to inform againſt him, auben on the Judicio de Nipho, 
other fide he publiſhed an apology againſt the couvled Pas Kt.. 
Friars, for this auas the title he gave his book, and 
more freely defended his oaun opinions than before he 
* had done, and attacked his cenſurers with more poig- 
* nancy than was conſiſtent with diſcretion.” | 


La) 


„ 


RU TILI A, a Roman lady, ſiſter of that Publius Rutilius, who ſuffered with 
ſo great conſtancy the injuſtice of his baniſhment, and wife of Marcus Aurelius Cotta, 
had a ſon who was a man of great merit, whom ſhe loved tenderly, and whoſe death 
| ſhe bore with great courage (a). Seneca has propoſed her for an example [A]. Cicero (a) See remark 


ther he had all the information he wanted, 


[A] towards 


and whether he did really ſpeak of her; “ Cabin. 


but it is very likely he did. But what is moſt obſervable in this matter is, that we are 


This would 


IA] Seneca has propoſed her for an example.) It is 


(.) fn & | 


Conſolatione ad 
Helviam, cap. 
«vi, P. 61. 787. 


Cum his te numerari feminis volo, 


in the book he writ during his exile to comfort his 
good mother. He exhorts her to imitate our Rutilia 
among other ladies of reſolution. * Rutilia, /ays he 


© (1), Cottam filium ſecuta eſt in exilium, & uſque eo 


* fuit indulgentia conſtricta, ut mallet exilium pati, 
© quam deſiderium: nec ante in - patriam, quam 
© cum filio rediit. Eumdem jam reducem, & in 
© Rep. florentem tam fortiter amiſit, quam ſecuta 
© eſt: nec quiſquam lacrimas ejus poſt elatum filium 
© notavit. In expulſo virtutem oftendit, in amiſſo 
«© prudentiam, nam & nihil illam a pietate deterruit, 
* & nihil in triſtitia ſupervacua ſtultaque detinuit. 
uarum vitam 


ſemper imitata es, &c. - - - Rutilia followed her ſon 


© into baniſhment, and ſo great was her fondneſs that ſhe 
* rather choſe to ſuffer exile than the want of him ; 
© nor did ſbe return to her country till ſuch time as ber 


© fon came with her. She bore his death after his re- 
© turn and proſperity with the ſame courage that ſhe had 


«© ſhewwed in ee him ; neither wwas ſhe obſerved to 
«* ſhed a tear at his burial. Thus ſhe gave proof of her 
courage in his baniſhment, and of her prudence at his 
death; for as in the one caſe ſhe could not be deterred 
from ſhewing her piety, ſo in the other nothing could 
* make her indulge a fooliſh and unprofitable grief. With 
© theſe women I would have you' numbered, whoſe lift 
© you have always imitated, c.“ The reader will 
give me leave to ſet down a paſſage out of Father Se- 


nault's treatiſe de PUſage des Paſſions, - - - of the uſe of 


the paſſions, in that part of it wherein, he explains the 
nature of deſire. * Baniſhment is doubtleſs one of the 
* moſt cruel puniſhments Judges have found for the 
< chaſtiſement of guilty -perſons : we are thereby ſe- 
« parated from whatever we love, and it ſeems to be 
a long death, attended with a little life to make us 
more miſerable: and yet there was a mother, who 
rather choſe to ſuffer the cruelty of that puniſhment 
than the violence of deſire, and was willing to fol- 
* low her ſon in his baniſhment, that ſne might not 
© be obliged to lament: his abſences and wiſh for his 


* 


Vol. IV. 4 


* 


11 


ther Rutilia died before or after her fon. 


told he deſired to be informed of ſome circumſtances he had already mentioned in his 
ſhew that the greateſt authors forget thoſe very things they 


(c) See the res 
mark [BI. 


return.“ But ive came Father Senault to know, 


that becauſe ſhe followed her ſon, ſhe was free from 

the trouble of wiſhing he might return to Rome ? As 

for the reſt, Rutilia's ſon was called Caius Aurelius | : 
Cotta. He was a good Orator (2): he was baniſhed (2) C'cero, de 
during the quarrels of Marius and Sylla, and returned Oratore, . 7, 
to Rome when the party of the latter was uppermoſt. c. 9, & in 
He was made Conſul in the year of Rome 678. It is Pute . s. 


: See Corradus in 
probable he died two years after of a wound that open- Brutum Cicero 


ed again; which deprived him of the glory of the np, pag. 310# 
triumph that was decreed for him (3). He is not 


ſeq- 7 


that Cotta, who is one of the interlocutors in Cicero's 


books de Natura Deorum, as Glandorpius will have (3)-Conſult Sigo- 


: nius in faſtis Con- 
it (4) V ; ſul, ad ar, 678, 
[B] He had recourſe to Pompon ius Atticus, who could 680, 


not very well ſatisfy him.) He defired to know whe- 

c Rutilia Slandorp. 
vivo ne C. Cotta filio ſuo mortua fit, an mortuo? Onomaſt. fag. 
pertinent ad eum librum quem de luctu minuendo ““ 
ſcripſimus (5). - - - Whether Rutilia died before or () Cicero 

© after C. Cotta her ſon? Theſe things have a relation Epiſt. XX, lib, 


© to the book 1 have writ on the motives for abating our xii, ad Atticum. 


grief. In another letter he has theſe words: | 

© Rutilia, quoniam videris dubitare ſcribes ad me 

cum ſcies, ſed quam primum (6). --- -»Becauſe you (6) Idem. Epiſt. 
« ſeem to be in aidloubt with reſpect to Rutilia, write to XXII, ejuſd. li- 
© me when you artfully ſatisfied ; but let it be as foon as > 

* poſſible Corradus's note is too curious not to be 


inſerted here: Mbrtuo mortua eſt... quod mirum 


© Ciceronem quæſiſſe quum in libris oratoriis jam- 

« pridem ſcripſiſſet Cottam ipſum ſibi ſermonem 11- 
lum retuliſſe: quin Atticus etiam dubitabat, quum 
tamen uterque & Cottam & Rutiliam vidiſſet (7). (7) co 
6. - - She died after him. . . and it is ſtrange that Epiſt. 
Cicero ſhould have . 2 a. queſtion, fince long Be- lib. xii, ad Atti- 
fore that in his books of R 


© that Atticus was likewiſe in a doubt about it, notawith- 
* landing that he, as well as Cicero, had ſeen both Cotta 
4 and Rutilia. . "PE. + | ” 
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5 
hetoric he had ſaid, that Cot- _ pox: 328. G - 
© ta himſelf related that diſcourſe to him: but it ſeems A der 
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92 RU YS BROE CK 5 j 
RUYSBROECK (Jonn ps) in Latin Ruſbrochius, was ſo called from the 
WW. village of Ruyſbroeck in Brabant between. Bruſſels and Hall, where he was born. He 
W was firſt curate and then rector of the church of St Gudula at Bruſſels, and afterwards 
My founder and firſt prior of a convent of Canons regular of the order of St Auguſtin at 
 _  Groendal, in the foreſt of Soignies, two leagues from Bruſſels; and laſtly reformer of the 
(a) Val. Andreas, Order in all the Low-Countries (a). He was a man of no learning, but very de- 
* Beis Peg. vout [A] and contemplative, and altogether internal; and went ſo far into the depths 


of myſtical Divinity that he paſſed for one of the greateſt maſters in that ſcience. He 
(5) Dionyſ. Car- was called a ſecond Dionyſius Areopagita (5). He wrote ſeveral books in Dutch, the 
. d. Dont, 8p. Manuſcripts of which are kept in the monaſtery of Groendal, with the Latin verſion of 
ritus Sancti, . ſome of them tranſlated by William Jordan, his contemporary, and of the fame fra- 
meaty ternity with the author (c). By reaſon of his ignorance it was thought that he was to be 
(e) Val. Andreas, accounted one of thoſe who have written by inſpiration (d). There is a Latin tranflation 
. 2. of all his works done by. Laurence Surius, and thrice printed at Cologn, viz. in the year 
ö 1552, in the year 1609, and in the year 1692. His treatiſe of the ſpiritual marriage 
(d) See the re- had already been printed in Latin at Paris in 13 12. John de Schoonhove hath writ an 
mark []- apology for that treatiſe in anſwer to the critical diſſertation of John Gerſon. He is not 
the only perſon who has anſwered that diſſertation. Denis the Carthuſian likewiſe anſwered lieh 
(0 Ser Gothoft. it (ę0). It is obſervable that our Ruy ſbroeck wrote without any other aſſiſtance ſave that (11) 
Arnoldus, Fiſto- Of a profound meditation. He retired into a remote corner of the foreſt, and there — 
ria Theolog. ? 8 | 8 | k | My 
Myftice, p. 308. expected the inſpirations from above (F), and as he received them, he wrote them in l 
his pocket-book. Theſe were the only materials of his works which he digeſted when 
he was returned to his monaſtery. There are ſome who have them in great eſteem; and 
even ſome Proteſtants commend them [BJ. The character of this myſtical Divine, may 


be learnt from what hath been ſaid elſewhere, and from what will be feen below [C]. 


1 ) See the re- 


| (1) Trithem. 
apud Geſner. 

Biblioth. %%, 
452, verſe. 


The ſubmiſſion of Ruyſbroeck to the Divine Will extended even to the torments of 


[A] He avas a man of no learning, but very devout.) 
This is what we are told by the abbot Trithemius, 


Vir, ut ferunt, devotus, ſed parùm literatus (1). - - - 


* A devout man, as they ſay, but of ſmall learning. 


Dionyſius the Carthuſian obſerves that Ruyſbroeck 


though unlearned had notwithſtanding thoughts ſo 
ſublime, that they raviſhed to admiration, and even 
almoſt to an extaſy, the moſt excellent Profeſſors of 
Theology, who owned that they were above their un- 
derſtanding. This he aſcribes to the inſpirations of 
the Holy Spirit: Nonne rite mirabile cenſemus, quod 
Ruſbrochius, cum idiota efſet, mihilominus merits ſancti- 


 tatis & ſimplicitatis ſuæ, tam ſupernaturales divinitus 


(2) Dionyſ. Car- 
thuſianus, Serm. 


theorias ſortitus eft, & in ſuo quoque vulgari idiomate 
tam ſubtiliſſimas veritates conſcripfit, ut excellentiſſimi 
Sacre theologie profeſſores Spiritum pre admiratione vix 
habeant, ſeque fententias ejus non poſſe intelligere ediſſe- 
runt (2). Many other authors have had recourſe to 
the ſame cauſe ; and have maintained that Ruyſbroeck 


Hell 


* chapter it is ſaid; that he commonly uſed to retire alone 
into the moſt ſolitary places of the foreſt, and there, in 
profound ſilence, put in writing what be. received from 
* the Divine Spirit, and in this manner he compoſed all 
his works, and ſo did not collect them from others. For 
© mot being endowed with learning, he was a ſtranger to 
« that art” What I am going to cite from Valerius 
Andreas will explain and confirm all this. Vir divine 
contemplationi addict iſſimus, & ſanctitatis majoris quam 
doctrinæ; cum ea, que ſcripſit, divino ſpiritu edoctus 
videatur. Narrat enim Henricus d Pomerio, ejuſdem in- 
flituti ac loci Religioſus, Viteque Scriptor, quod ante- 
quam libros ſuos dictaret, habuerit pro conſuetudine, ut, 
dum divinz illuſtrationis radio immadeſceret, ſolus ſe- 
cederet in abdita ſilvæ, ibique dictante Spiritu ſancto 
ea, quæ ſibi occurrebant, in tabula cerea ſcripto com- 
hes: ſecum ſolebat, ad monaſterium rediens, ap- 


portare : ſicgue interpolatis vicibus edidiſſe ſuos libros (4). (I) wal. Angrens, 
Can any one after this be ſurprized that many have " [Mark Rage. 


— had all his knowledge immediately from the Holy Spi- complained that the writings of Ruy ſbroeck are very ob- Pag. 555, 556- 
thofredum Ar- rit, and they obſerve that he himſelf thought ſo. ſcure (5)? How can they be otherwiſe being compoſed i 
noldum, in Hi- Fundamentum & originem horum ejus ſcriptorum, by an unlearned man, and on the ſubject of myſtical (9 8 on 
ſtoria Theolog, © Lector, qui illuminatis mentis oculis, ſanoque Spi- Divinity, where almoſt nothing is underſtood, even ; © att. n 
3 « rituali guſtu, ad diſcernendum bonum a malo gau- when the moſt ſubtile and learned pens have treated 
7 Nd 


alſo ſays, & hinc 
Dionyſrum illum 
nuncupavit a/te- 
rum, ob excellen- 
tem ej us ſapien- 
tiam, cu us ſolum 
Spiritum S. ba- 
it Doctorem. 
Tract. II de De- 
nis Spirit. S. Art. 
13. 


det, facile purum & divinum cognoſcet. Qui cauſa 
& Editores promiſcue ferè Inſeriptionibus Librorum 
© ejus — teſtimonia propoſuerunt. Hos nempe 
libres divinitate & illuminatione plenos, ac a DEO 
inſpiratos effe. Et in vitæ ejus Hiſtoria narratur. 
* Cap. lx. p. 4. quod a Gerardo Magno interroga- 
tus, ſic reſponderit: Certum ac firmum habeto, nul. 
lum me unquam werbum ſeriptis meis inſeruiſſe, nifs ex 
inſtinctu Spiritus S. & in fingulari quadam & dulciſ- 
* fima præſentia ſuperſanctiſſimæ Trinitatis. Et ſequente 
Capite ix. commemoratur; quod plerumque ſolus in 
« ſylve abdita ſe recipere bob ont an atque ibi ſum- 
mo ſilentio, quæ ex Dei Spiritu haufiſlet, in ſcripta 
« redegerit, hocque pacto omnia ſua opera conſcrip- 
« ſerit, atque ita minime ex aliis congeſſerit. Quippe 
© nulla literarum cultura ornatus, artem hanc neſci- 
vit (3). - - - Whoſcewer, reader, hath the eyes of 
* his mind illuminated, and is of @ found ſpiritual 


© taſte, to diſcern good from evil, will plainly per- 


© ceive, that the foundation and origin of theſe writings, 
is holy and divine. Upon which account it is that the 
* publiſhers of all his works in general have given them 
« ſuch teſtimonies as this, viz. that theſe books are full 
of divine illumination, and inſpired by Gep. And 
it is reported in chap. viii. p. 4. that being aſked by 
* Gerardus Magnus, he thus anſwered ; Believe it moſt 


certain, that I have never put any word in my-wit- 


« ings, but by the inſpiration of the Holy Spirit, and 
in à certain particular and moſt raviſhing preſence of 
the moſt Holy Trinity. Aud in the following ninth 


& F 


[B] There are ſome who have them in great eſteem, 
and even ſome Proteflants themſelves commend them.} 
Mr Arnold (6) points out ſeveral paſſages from Catholic (6) Idem. ibid, 
authors who have admired Ruyſbroeck. He does not pag. 307, Ce. 
forget the Lutherans who praiſe him, and ſpeaks alſo 
of the Calviniſts who have judged favourably of him; 
but he ſhould not have put (7) Franciſcus Swertius in () Ibid. P. 30g. 
that number who is a ſtanch Popiſh author. In all 
likelihood the occaſion of his miſtake was his calling 
to mind that there was a book intituled Atbenæ Batauæ, 
the author of which was a Calviniſt, and his not tal- - 
ing notice of the difference between that book and the 
Athene Belgicæ of Swertius. It is impoſſible for a man 
not to fall ſometimes into ſuch a miſtake, how care - 
ful ſoever he may be. | 8 
[C] The ebaracter of this nyſtical Divine may be 
learned from what hath been ſaid elſewhere (8), and (8) In the re- 
auhat will be ſeen below. It is aſſerted in the work mark of home 
from whence we took the character of Taulerus, that = 24A 
Ruyſbroeck, his cotemporary, and in ſome manner his © 
maſter, was almoſt of the ſame character, and ſome- | 
times ſoars higher and is more methodical than he (9). (o) Lettre tou- 
Two pages after it is ſaid that Henry Harphius comes chant les Autevrs 
very near the character of Taulerus, and that before My rs 97 - 
him, no perſon ever did, nor perhaps after him ever 3 38 
will penetrate ſo deep into the inward flates of a que, pag. 13, 
© ſoul altogether reſigned to Gop ; whereby we may Anmſterd. Edition. 
© ſee that Ruyſbroeck has been no ſmall aſſiſtance to 1700. 
him. His character is, to propoſe the gradual re- 
| 3 3 Y ſurrection 


8 


— 


* 


9 
7 
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years. 


« ſurre&ion of the ſtates of ſpiritual life in a purified 


(ro) Idem. p. 15. 


(11) Arnold. 


Hiſt. Theol. 
Myſtic. þ+ 308. 


(12) Idem. ibid. 
Pag. 31 3 


and experienced ſoul, He ſhews how after various 
© mortifications, purifications, and experiences of the 
© ſoul, there are raiſed in it from one degree to ano- 
© ther new ftates of divine life, firſt active, then paſ- 
« ſive, in the inferior powers of the ſoul, after that 
in the ſuperior (the memory, the underſtanding, and 
« the will): afterward in its eſſential ground, and 
« finally over its _ and the operations of its 
« powers, by being poſſeſſed by the Holy Trinity, 
© which therein manifeſt their adorable operations. 
© 'This is the moſt curious, moſt ſubſtantial, and moſt 
advanced ſyſtem of the depth of myſtical Divinity 
* that hath ever yet appeared (10).” Mr Arnold (11) 
quotes ſome authors who obſerve that Henry Harphius 
hath borrowed of Ruyſbroeck almoſt all the matter of 


the contemplation in his ſecond and third books. Thus 


we may form an idea of the ſpirit of Ruyſbroeck by 
conſidering the character of Harphius. | 51 

[D] The reſgnation of Ruyſbroeck to the will of GOD 
extended even to the torments of Hell.] That is he 
found nothing was better than to be willing to ſuffer 
whatever Gop ſhould be pleaſed to ſend, death, or 
life, and even the pains of Hell. In this manner he 
explained himſelf one day when ſome body attempted 
to inſpire him with fear of infernal pains. In Hiftoria 
illius cap. viii. legitur © Quod Gerhardus cum quan- 
«« doque inſolitam in Ruſbrochio erga Deum fiduciam, 
non ex temeritate, timorem foras mittente, concep- 
tam perſpexiſſet, quandoque divini judicii & inferni 


% metum ei incutere multis Scripturz commemorandis 
ſententiis attentaverit.” Sed quanto plus ei quandam 


« injicere formidinem connitebatur, tanto vir plus ma- 
< jori in Deum amore ferveſcebat; & tandem reſpon- 
dit: Magiſter Gerharde fixum & certum babe, me ex 
* animo paratum efſe ad perferenda omnia, que Dominus 
* mihi accidere wolet, five mors fit, fue vita, ſive etiam 
© iff intolerabiles cruciatus inftrorum. Neque enim quic- 
* quam mihi vel jucundius, wel melius, vel ſalubriùs ju- 
© dico, nec quicquam aliud vel peto, wel defidero, quam 
© ut amantiſſimus Dominus Deus meus promtum me ſemper 
atque paratum inveniat, ad ſuæ arbitrium voluntatis. 
Hoc breviter totum viri hujus Principium detegit (12). 
« . . - When Gerhard perceiving Ruyſbroeck profeſſed 


faith, love, and truſt in GOD, would ſometimes try 


fo excite in him the fear of the divine judgment and 
« of Hell, by quoting ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture to that 
« effect; the man was ſo far from being moved there- 
«© by, that his love to GOD ſeemed to be more e 


«© and at laſt he would anſwer :” Mr Gerhard aſſure 


« your ſelf, that from my heart I am willing to ſuffer 
whatever the Lord ſhall be pleaſed to lay on me, whe- 


© ther it be death, or life, or even the intolerable pains 


(13) Idem. ibid. 
Pag. 312. 


Jof Hell. For I judge nothing more pleaſant, or 
© better, or more to my advantage, nor do I ſeek, or 
« defire any thing elſe, than that my moſt beloved 
Lord Gop, may always find me willing and pre- 
« pared to comply with the good pleaſure of his will. 
* This briefly diſcovers the principles of this man.” Mr 
Arnold, from whom I have taken what I have related, 
ſays that Ruyſbroeck was not ſo much as other My-- 
ſtics, occupied in ſquaring his actions according to the 
law from a principle of ah ſervile fear of puniſhment, 
but all his endeavour and ſtudy was the exerciſe. of a 
free evangelical virtue, manifeſting itſelf by the filial 
ſpirit that operates in every true believer. Character 
Myſtici hujus Doctoris (Ruſprochii) in multis ad Tauleri 
ſupra excerptum accedere videtur. Attamen judico, Ru/- 
brachii propoſitionem longe puriorem & vive ac fiduciali 
fidei in nomen Jeſu in nobis conformiorem ee. Dum 
minus ac omnes ferè alii antiguorum Myſticorum theologo- 


rum, timorem ſervilem & inde orientem propriam atti- 


vitatem ac legales, anxiaſque exercitationes intendat, & 
e contrario ad liberam Evangelii wirtutem & efficaciam 
Nowi Fœderis tantummodo ducat, eo modo, quo hac je 
per unctionem filialis Spiritus unicuique vere credenti re- 
welat (13). | „„ | : 

We may. obſerve, by the by, that there is no doctrine 
for which the Myſtics are ſo much exclaimed againſt, 
as for that of conſenting to their own eternal damnation. 
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Fell [D/ He died the ſecond day of December 1387, at khe age of ei hty-eigh 
| , It is faid that he wrought Bites, 25 A. 1 9 rn 
him [ EI. I ſhall take notice of the miſtakes of Moreri, and of the author of the 
Eſſays of Literature [F J. I do not explain the ſubject of the Ciſpute in which, Gerſon 


into Latin the works of Ruyſbroeck. VI. Ruyſbroeck 
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and an attempt was made tb canonize 


engaged D 


Mr Jurieu has not forgot it (14) : but he is accuſed of (14) In his HE 
having unfaithfully related the words of Francis de ftorical Treatiſe, - 
Sales. Conſult Mr Arnold (1 5) who taxes him pretty concerning My- 
briſkly, for this and other faults, and eſpecially for ical Divinity, 


contradicting himſelf (16) ; but he hath not rightly Jae 7 bn 2 


underſtood that place of the 158th page: The/e worgs of year 1699. 
Francis de Sales ſhew the 5 OE the c 4 4 4, 
Cambray's Theology. He thus tranſlates them; bc (15) Arnold, ubi 
verba monſtrant nobis amentiam Arebiepiſcopi Cameracen- ſupra, Pag. 543, 
1 : he * rendred them, hec werba mon- 

rant nobis locum debilem Theolggie Archiepiſcoti Came- ibid. 
racenſis, There is a great difference | Suk. the folly as, 55 & 77 
of a man, and the weakneſs of his doctrines. | 

[E] I was ſaid that he wrought miracles; and en- 
 deavours were uſed to have had him canoni xed.] This 
is what you will find in theſe Latin words: Plura de 
Vita & Miraculis ſancti hujus viri, poſt Herr. d Po- 
* merio, Marcus Maſtelinus, ejuſdem loci Religioſus. 
in ſuo Necrologio Viridis Vallis lib. II. cap. i. & 
s {eqq. Deſcripſit & acta Vitæ ejuſdem Thomas de Feſu, 
Carmelita Excalceatus, Gregorio XV. pro obtinenda _ 
Fillius beatificatione præſentata (17). - - - More of tbe (15) Valery An- 
* life and miracles of this holy man awe haue from Mar- dreas, Biblioth. 
cus Maſtellinus i his Necrologium Viridis Vallis, a Belg. Pag. 557. 
* Monk of the ſame monaſtery. Thomas de Jeſu, a Car- 
* melite, bargfooted Friar, awrote alſo the acts of his life, 
aobich he preſented to Pope Gregory XV, in order to ob- 
© tain his canonization.” | | 

[F] 1 ſhall take notice of the miſtakes of Moreri, and 
of the author of the Eſſays on Literature.] I. He ſhould 
not have ſaid that the village Ruiſdroeck is upon the 
Sambre in Brabant. It would be difficult to find upon 
the banks of the Sambre any village belonging to Bra- 
bant; but however that would not agree to the coun- 
try of Ruyſbroeck. It is ſituated upon the river of 
Senne between Bruſſels and Hall. Valerius Andreas 
and Father Labbe who were Mr Moreri's authors in 
this article obſerve this in expreſs terms. How then 
could he think that a place ſituated between theſe two 
cities ſtood upon the Sambre ? II. When he ſays that 
Ruyſbroeck, was firſt prieſt and curate of the church of * 
St Gudula, he has not ſufficiently conſidered theſe 
words of the original which he intended to tranſlate. 
Fuit primo Eccleſiæ D. Gudilz Vicarius & Preſbyter | 3 
(18). I am of opinion they ſignify that he was ſuc- (18) Idem, ibid. 
ceſively curate and rector of the church of St Gu- Pag. 555. | 
dula ; for methinks it had been to no purpoſe to ob 
ſerve that he was Prieſt while he was curate of a paro- 
chial church. However it be, Mr Moreri has pre- 
-poſterouſly tranfpoſed the two titles of Ruyſbroeck, he 
has put that of Prieſt before that of curate in ſpite of 
Valerius Andreas who was his author. III. No ſuch - k 
thing is known as the monaſtery of Val wert in the * 
neighbourhood of Bruſſels: that of which Ruyſbroeck * 
was Prior is called Groendal. Valerias Andreas calls 
it in Latin Viridis-Vallis, but Mr Moreri ought not to 
have tranſlated it into French: he ſhould have given 
it the common name of that convent. IV. Mr du Pin 
had no reaſon to ſay that Ruyſbroeck had been a Prior 
of the monaſtery of the canons. regular of Mare in tbe 
fireft of Soignies (19) ; for Wavre is not in that foreſt, (19) Du Pin, 
and it is a Priory of BenediCtins : and after all Ruyſ- Biblioth. Tom, xi,” 
broeck was Prior of Groendal, not of Wayre. The 242+ . 84. 
French name of that foreſt is Ja Foret de Soigne, or e 
Soignies, and not de So gnien, as Moreri calls it. V. Dio- 9 
nyſius the Carthuſian is not one of thoſe who turned + 


died in the eighty-eight year of his age, and not in | 
the forty-eight (20). VII. Inſtead of quoting Mark (20) This mi- 
Maſtel in in Necro Viridii Vallis, he ought to have cited take is in t 

in Necrologio Viridis Vallis, VIII. He ſhould have Paris cen @ 
quoted book II, article xiii of Dionyſius the Carthufian "99 3 — 
de Donis Spiritus Sancti, and not book I, article ij. +» edigions. 1 

The anonymous author, who began in the month of 3 

July 1702 to pains Paris'E/ays of Literature for be 
knowledge of books, has given us the article of * 4 
broeck in the eſſays for November of that year (21). @7) en 332 * 
It is almoſt nothing elſe but a paraphraſe of Moreri; & ſeg. 1 , 
he is fallen into the firſt ſix faults which Ichare juſt ' 
now obſerved, and to theſe he has added'ather "uy a 
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FRA, Du Pin, 
Bibliotheq, Tom. 


5 * ak. * 


(23) It is in this 


year Trithemius 


89 
l angaged int the book of ſptritual 
Tom. 22 acquaints * few words with what is ſufficient to be known | in giv affair (s * 


groſs ones. 1 He fas "i the A of Wager 


tutibus. 


» 


printed * Cologn im the years t552, and 1609, are 
in 4to. This is only true of the edition of 4 the 
other is in folio. II. He is ignorant of the edition 


at Cologn 1692. III. He ſays hat it is obſerved that 
Gerſon pas fo prejudiced azainſ that aulhor, that he 


© could not bear even to hthy his name ien Mr du 


Pin on the contrary affirms, that Gern afterwards 
acknowledged that Ruyſbroeck 2 17 be excuſed (22). 
IV. This anonymous author will have it that there 
was one John Ruſtach, who hath been confounded 
with John Ruyfbroeck. He aſeribes to this John Ruſ- 
bach the following books, Tractatus de præcipuis wir- 
Liber de fide & judicio. De quatuor tenta- 
tionibus. De ſeptem euſtadits. De ſeptem gradibus amo- 
ris. De perfectione fillorum Dei. Regnum amantium 
Deum. De vera contemplatione. Epiſtalz & cantiones. 
He ſays that Ruſbroch flouriſbed in the year 1390, as 


Trithemits hath obſerved, <vho hath alſo confounded him 


with John Rifbach : notwithſtanding that he had but 
juſt before ſaid that Ru/brochius died young, which was 
in the year 1381, aged forty-eight years, contrary to the 


opinion of Tri 1 who places his death no earlier 
than 1390 (23). 


He Ver that ſeveral authors 
have obſerved that a diſtinction was to be made be- 


fays that Ruyſ- tween John Ruſbach, and John Ruyſbroeck. He adds, 


droeck . that he has beſides for his author Conrad Geſner, whoſe 
not that he died 


wn it, 


Hiſtorical Library is in great eſteem, and wwho for cer- 


NY 


* | '. : | | | * 


KUYSBROEGK. 


marriz 


| rain to, Benne the aut gy "of his o#0n * pa any 


IEM 
RITANS 
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: Mr du Pin may be conſulied, mho 


other Annalift. This is «to make many miſtakes in a 
few words ; for in the * lace Geſner s Biblia begut 
ſays nothing at all about ohn Ruſbach, and in lie 
ſecond place Geſner was a wiß, and not John Ruyſ- 


broeck”s country man, and our author ſays nothing of 


the country of his pretended John Ruſbach. Will he 
have him to be a Swiſs, and that this conſequence may 
be inferred from what he hath ſaid of Geſner ? But in 


this caſe it muſt likewiſe be concluded that Ruy ſbroeck - 


was a Swiſs. In the third place, he confounds with 
Geſner thoſe who have abridp ed his Bibliothegue, and 
who have thereto added new prey: theſe are they 
which ſpeak not only of Johannes Ruſbachius, but allo 
of Fohannes Ruſberus, as of two authors different from 
Foannes Ruyſbroekius. They are groſsly miſtaken : 
they make three authors of one, as Father Labbe has 
very well conjectured (24). The books which they 

aſcribe to this John Ruſbachius, and which they fa 
were printed at Cologn in 1552, apud heredes Quen- 
teli, are found in the edition of the works, of John 
Ruyſbroeck, publiſhed at Cologn in the year 155 2, by 
the ſame Printers. And as to the. book which they 
attribute to John Ruſberus de ornatu ſpiritualium uup- 
tiarum, libri 111, it is undoubtedly the work. of our 
Ruyſbroeck (25) : even the author of the * is of 
this opinion (20. | 
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(24) Labbe, de 
Scriptor, Ecclef, 
* J. P. bog, 


(2 5 See Valerius 
Andreas, Bibl. 


Belg. Pag. 556, 


(26) Eſſah de 
Literat, Nov, 
1702, pag. 136, 
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